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1712  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TO  BUYERS 
OF  MUSIC 


TO  CATER  SUCCESSFULLY  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a clientage 
of  educators  requires  peculiar  conditions  and  advantages  possessed  by  but  few 
houses. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THEO.  PRESSER  has  an  experience  of  over  twenty- 
five  years  as  publishers,  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  pro 
fession,  the  result  of  actual  work. 

Basis:— A large  well  selected  stock  of  the  publications  of  all  houses,  American 
and  Foreign.  A constantly  increasing  catalog  of  original  publications  of  great  educational 
value  which  will  be  found  in  the  studio  of  almost^  every  music  teacher.  A oice  o 
efficient  employees,  drilled  and  trained  for  our  particular  business. 

TO  WHICH  WE  ADD:— 

Large  Discounts,  the  same  upon  “On  Sale”  as  upon  regular  orders. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Courteous  Treatment. 

Promptness  in  Filling  Orders.  _ _ _ 

Accounts  Solicited  with  any  responsible  professional  musician. 

Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Large  or  small  orders  receive  exactly  the  same  attention.  “ On  Sale  -packages  sent  cheer- 
fully, even  though  regular  orders  or  renewals  of  “ On  Sale ” packages  are  sent  through  the  local 

Headquarters  for  Everything  Needed  in  the  Teacher  s Work 


An  ON  SALE  stock  of  the  Theo.  Presser  Co.  publications 
will  be  found  a great  convenience  throughout  the  year 

OUR  GREATEST  SPECIALTY  IS 

MUSIC  “ON  SALE” 

To  Teachers,  Convents  and  Schools  of  Music 


SO  many  teachers  having  found  that  it  pays  to  deal  with  the 
Theo.  Presser  Co.,  should  you  not  also  take  advantage  oi 
our  liberal  system?  Our  experience  covering  nearly  three  decades 
has  brought  us  innumerable  staunch  friends  and  patrons.  1 ry  us 
with  an  order  today,  or  let  us  select  music  to  be  sent  for  examina- 
tion. 


Send  for  first  catalogues,  discounts,  terms,  etc. 


For  Prompt  Service  and  Intelligent  Assistance  Correspond  with 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House 

1712  CHESTNUT  ST.  ::  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


LESTER  PIANOS 


UPRIGHT  AND  GRAND.  Endorsed  by  good  musicians  everywhere.  Our  plan 
of  easy  payments  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  one.  Delivered  free  in  t nited 
States.  Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange.  \\  rite  for  catalog  and  plan. 

LESTER  PIANO  CO.,  1306  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Tell  Others  What  You  Think 
of  THE  ETUDE 

Xo  other  force  can  do  as  much 
good  for  music  in  a community  as 
The  Etude,  as  it  is  to-day  the 
most  powerful  and  active,  agent  in 
stimulating  music  thought  and  prog- 
ress in  America. 

Music  lovers  in  every  commu- 
nity look  to  music  teachers  for 
guidance  as  to  what  is  best  in 
music.  Everv  new  subscriber  to 
The  Etude  in  your  town  means 
that  the  circle  of  musical  influence 
will  be  widened,  and  that  your  work 
as  a musician  will  be  raised  to  a 
higher  standard. 

You  can  cooperate  with  us  in 
bringing  The  Etude  to  the  atten- 
tion of  music  lovers  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. Tell  your  friends  how 
helpful  The  Etude  has  been  to  you.  • 
By  induci.. g them  to  subscribe  to 
The  Etude  you  can  secure  one 
of  the  many  carefully  selected 
articles  which  we  offer  as  re- 
wards to  those  who  send  us  sub- 
scriptions. 

About  Premiums 

In  the  limited  space  on  the  oppo- 
site page  we  can,  of  course,  illustrate 
but  a few  of  the  attractive  rewards 
which  The  Etude  offers  to  its  sub- 
scribers for  one  or  more  additional 
subscriptions.  Friends  can  very 
often  be  induced  to  subscribe  oy 
the  mere  showing  of  the  specimen 
copy.  Thus,  with  little  effort,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  one  of  the  many 
desirable  premiums  which  The 
Etude  offers. 

I f interested  send  a postal  re- 
quest for  a copy  of  our  complete 
"Premium  Catalog,”  describing  and 
illustrating  such  useful  and  orna- 
mental articles  as  cut  glass,  china, 
silverware,  leather  goods,  fountain 
pens,  jewelry,  furniture,  books, 
watches  and  hundreds  of  musical 
necessities. 


In  cases  where  the  casl 

i commis- 

sion  is  preferred  to  the 

p remili  in 

we  allow  the  following  lil 

jeral  com- 

missions ; the  more  sit 

bscriptions 

sent  the  larger  becomes 

the  ct 

>m- 

mission : 

For  2 subscriptions,  send 

$1.3.'  (a 

tcll. 

For  3 subscriptions,  send 

$l.J.'>  e; 

lull. 

For  3 subscriptions,  send 

$1.20  e: 

lull. 

For  T subscriptions,  send 

$1.13  et; 

lull. 

For  10  subscriptions,  send 

$1.10  eti 

lull. 

For  20  subscriptions,  send 

$1.00  e; 

lull. 

Don’t  Delay  Sending 

Y our 

Renewal 

Send  renewal  during  the 

month 

of 

January,  adding  15  cents  t 

o your 

re- 

mittance  ($1.65  in  all),  and  we  will 

send,  postpaid,  any  one  o 

f the  1 

ol- 

lowing  Albums  of  Music: 

First  Parlor  Pieces,  piano, 

34  pie 

uos. 

Album  of  Lyric  Pieces, 

piano, 

pi'  * 1 s. 

Popular  Parlor  Album, 

piano. 

23 

pieces. 

Modern  Bailee  Album,  plain 

>,  IS  pie 

ces. 

Album  of  Favorite  U< 

mipositic 

>ns, 

piano,  Fngelmatm,  BS  pit 

‘CUS. 

Students'  Popular  Album, 

piano  : 

find 

violin,  22  pieces. 

School  and  florae  Marches 

, piano, 

20 

pieces. 

Four-hand  Parlor  Pieces,  1 i pieces. 
Complete  Waltzes  of  Chopin,  14  pieces. 
Singers'  Repertoire,  .'111  songs  for 
medium  voice. 

Standard  Opera  Album  for  Piano. 
When  renewing  your  own  sub- 
scription send  in  one  other  and  we 
will  forward,  postpaid,  your  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  following: 

Mat  lows'  Standard  (traded  Course  of 
Studies.  Any  2 grades, 
beginners'  Book  for  the  Pianoforte, 
ildited  and  Compiled  by  Theo. 
I ’resser. 

Piano  Players’  Repertoire.  30  selec- 
l ions. 

Selected  Studies.  Czern.v-I.iebling. 

4 vols.  Any  one  volume. 

Send  two  subscriptions  with  your 
own  and  we  will  forward  the  choice 
of  the  following : 

Songs  without  words.  (Complete). 
Mendelssohn. 

Masterpieces  for  the  Piano.  'Jo  best 
known  pieces. 

Two  Pianists.  20  Brilliant  Concert 
I diets. 

Modern  Drawing  Room  Piece 
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1 he  Dominant  Resolution 
For  the  New  Year 


Let  Your  Musical  Guide 

FROM 

1914 — January  to  January — 1915 

BE 

THE  ETUDE 

Shall  January,  1915,  find  you  in  the 
same  position  in  which  you  stand  to- 
day in  January,  1914,  or  shall  it  find  you 
a finer,  broader,  abler  music  worker  ? 

The  answer  depends  upon  how  you  invest  the  twelve 
months  of  opportunity  that  intervene. 

The  Etude  is  something  more  than  a monthly  guide 
to  musical  success.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that, 
in  addition  to  giving  you  advice  enabling  you  to  direct 
your  course  more  rapidly  and  securely,  "The  Etude 
also  actually  provides  the  material — the  ways  and 
means  for  your  study  to  a large  extent? 

If  you  subscribe  to  The  Etude  to-day  you  employ 
us  to  send  you  included  in  its  pages  over  Two  Hundred 
Pieces,  at  a subscription  cost  of  31-50  a year.  Master 
one-quarter  of  these  pieces  and  you  will  find  yourself 
far  ahead  in  January,  1915. 

The  same  $1.50  buys  you  the  expert  advice  of  the 
largest  corps  of  important  writers  upon  the  art  of 
music  engaged  by  an)'  magazine.  In  twelve  monthly 
instalments  you  get  the  cream  of  hundreds  of  lessons 
from  world-famous  authorities.  Digest  one-quarter 
of  this  and  January,  1915,  will  find  you  far  ahead  of 
January,  1914. 

If  you  think  The  Etude  is  good  enough  to  buy  now 
and  then,  you  will  find  it  a great  deal  more  helpful 
when  it  comes  reeularlv  to  you  every  month  through 
1914. 

We  could  spend  pages  cataloging  the  fine  things  we 
have  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  musical  world.  We 
could  tell  you  about  the  splendid  articles  that  Cham- 
inade,  Rosenthal,  Moszkowski,  Max  Pauer,  Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Maud  Powell,  Goodson,  (border, 
Henry  Holden  Iiuss,  Harold  Randolph  and  others  are 
preparing  for  The  Etude  — but  why  ? 

lust  look  through  this  issue  of  The  Etude  and  see 
how  needful  all  of  its  contents  are  and  then  imagine 
twelve  such  copies,  nearly  1,000  pages,  all  for  the 
price  of  a theatre  ticket  oracoupleof  pounds  of  candy. 

The  best  resolution  you  can  make  right 
now  is  to  send  at  once  your  1914  subscription 

For  Yourself 
For  Y our  Pupil 
For  Your  Friend 

You  will  not  regret  it  in  January,  1915 
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Insure  Your  Bl 
ETUDE  F: 

Hundreds  of 
The  Etude  to  dc 
for  them.  This 
selfish  custom, 


isinesa  by  Making 
tends  Now 

teachers  employ 
i missionary  work 
s by  no  means  a 
is  entirely  apart 


from  safeguarding  their  future  in- 
comes, they  participate  in  the  spread 
of  musical  interest  by  the  most 
practical  means  imaginable. 

This  issue  reaches  you  in  tjie 
month  of  January.  This  will  give  you 
ample  time  to  consider  a campaign 
of  expansion.  Look  about  you  and 
find  out  how  the  enthusiasm  of 
your  pupils  registers. 

Bind  Your  Copies  of  THE  ETUDE 
A year’s  file  of  The  Etude  can 
be  very  readily  preserved  in  “The 
Etude  Binder.”  It  is  simple,  bit" 
complete;  cheap  but  durable,  anc 
presents  a neat  appearance.  Tlje 
copies  can  be  readilv  mterted  in  the 
binder  or  removed  wf 
postpaid,  upon  receif 

Our  Most  Popular  Premium 

Any  subscriber  sending  thue 
subscriptions  at  $t.50  each  is  ci- 
tified to  an  additional  year’s  sm- 
scription  to  The  Etude  at  no  cost. 

Save  Money  by  Ordering  Oth<r 
Magazines  with  Your  Renewal 
to  THE  ETUDE 

Subscribers  to  The  Etude  can 
save  considerable  by  adding  one 
or  more  other  magazines  to  their 
order.  To  assist  in  making  selec- 
tion we  will  send  “The  Etude 
Magazine  Guide”  of  thirty-two 
pages.  Below  is  a list  of  thk 
most  popular  combinations ; all  prices 
are  for  a full  year  to  each  magazine 
For  $1.60  we  will  send  The 
Etude  and  To-Day’s  Magazine  (for 
the  home)  each  for  one  year. 

For  $1.75  we  will  send  The  Etude 
and  McCall’s  (with  free  pattern). 

For  $2.25  we  will  send  The  Etude 
and  Pictorial  Review  (fashions). 

For  $2.35  we  will  send  The  Etude, 
Modern  Priscilla  and  McCall’s. 

For  $2.40  we  will  send  The 
Etude  and  any  OXE  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Delineator,  American. 

Christian  Herald,  McClure’s,  Teclt^- 
nical  World  or  Metropolitan 
For  $2.50  we  will ; send 
Etude  and  the  Woman’s  Hon.^ 
Companion;  or,  The  1 Etude  and 
Everybody’s. 

For  $1.85  we  will  send  The  Etude 
and  the  Designer,  or  the  Woman’s 
Magazine,  or  Horne  X eedlework. 

For  $3.25  we  will  send  The 
Etude,  Pictorial  Review,  Modern 
Priscilla  and  the  Ladies’,  World. 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  T he 
Etude  and  any  ONE  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Modern  Priscilla,  Little 

Folks  (new  subscription),  American 
Boy,  Boys’  Magazine  or  Farm 
Journal  (five  years). 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any 
month ; they  can  be  new  or  re- 
newal. Magazines  can  be  sent  to 
different  addresses.  There  is  an 
additional  charge  for  postage  to 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 
Photogravure  Given  with  Every 
Renewal  Received  in  January 
We  have  a few  hundrefi  copies  of 
the  attractive  photogravure,  "Their 
Son.”  We  will  mail  a copy,  post- 


paid. to  each  subscriber  sending  re- 
newal during  the  month  of  January. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  this  when  send- 
ing your  order. 
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THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House  for 
Teachers,  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  Music 
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The  best  selected  and  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  music.  The  most  liberal  “ON  SALE”  plan.  Anything 
in  our  stock  or  published  by  us  sent  freely  on  inspection  at  our  regular  low 
Professional  Rates.  The  best  discounts  and  terms. 


THE  MOST  MODERN  TEACHING  PUBLICATIONS  IN  MUSIC 

FOUND  IN  THE  STUDIOS  OF  EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 


PRIMER  OF 
FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer;  it  is 
a compact  musical  encyclopaedia,  the  subject 
matter  being  presented  not  alphabetically  but 
progressively,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  ending  with  a tabulated  summary 
of  Musical  History,  each  subject  being  ex- 
plained through  the  medium  of  a series  of  prac- 
tical questions  and  answers-  - covering  the 
Elements  of  Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales, 
Intervals,  Chords,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 


STANDARD  GRADED  COURSE  OF 
STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

10  Grades  - 10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every  purpose.  The 
Graded  Course  idea  is  origfnal  with  the  Presser  house,  but  imitated  more 
than  any  other  system  or  work  ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  im- 
proved constantly.  It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the 
greatest  variety  from  the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

MORE  THAN  A MILLION  COPIES  SOLD 


BATCHELL0R  MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 

By  D.  BATCHELLOR  and  C.  LANDON 
Price,  $1.50 

A concise,  practical  manual,  a logical  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  teaching  music  to  the  young 
in  a pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 

This  method  uses  various  devices  to  awaken 
and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  little  child.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  the  si’Mect  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  bent  ol  the  child’s  mind,  largely  in 
the  spirit  of  play.  There  are  a number  of  rote 
songs  ; also  music  for  marching,  drills,  etc. 
ONLY  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  cents 

A book  for  the  veriest  beginner  planned  along  modern 
lines,  proceeding  logically,  step  by  step,  making  everything 
plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is  fresh  and 
attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used. 
Special  features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and 
answers. 

LATEST  AND  BEST  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


MASTERING  THE 
SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

This  work  contains  all  the  necessary  prac- 
tice material  fully  written  out,  carefully 
graded  and  explained,  also  very  extensive 
new  and  original  material,  making  it  the 
strongest,  clearest  work  of  its  kind  for  the 
very  young  beginner,  as  well  as  the  highly 
advanced  student.  It  may  be  used  with 
any  student,  at  any  age,  with  any  method. 

A REAL  NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  SUCCESS 


TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC 

By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

In  Four  Books  Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

PART  I — The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II — The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  of  Bril- 
liant Passages). 

PART  III— Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  School). 
PART  IV — School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a complete 
technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity;  embodying  all  the 
ripened  musical  experiences  of  its  distinguished  author. 

GREATEST  TECHNICAL  WORK  of  MODERN  TIMES 


A SYSTEM 

OF  TEACHING  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A,  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

of  University  of  ‘Pennsylvania 

PRICE,  - $1.25 

The  standard  textbook  of  musical  theory. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  interesting 
and  comprehensible  way,  the  mass  of  facts  and 
rules  which  make  up  the  art  of  harmony.  For 
class  or  self-instruction. 

Key  to  Harmony,  Price  50  Cents 

CONCISE  AND  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious  annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  the  pianoforte.  In 
practically  every  volume  of  Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem. 
Mr.  Liebhng  s selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly.  All  the  popular 
Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known  are  represented,  compiled  in  an  at- 
tractive and  convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the  studies  that 
contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the  world’s  great  pianists. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  STUDIES 


BEGINNERS’ 

PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 

By  GEO.  E.  WHITING  PRICE,  $1.00 

This  volume  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year’s 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  The  exercises 
progress  by  easy  stages  through  the  keys. 
Pedaling  is  treated  in  a clear  and  exhaustive 
manner.  There  are  no  dry  exercises  or  studies. 
Genuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the 
very  beginning  and  a foundation  is  laid  for 
practical  church  playing. 

PRACTICAL  PIPE  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 


COMPLETE  SCHOOL  of  TECHNIC 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ISIDOR  PHILLIP  Price,  $1.50 

The  last  word  from  the  great  living  authority.  M.  Phillip 
is  the  leading  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  in  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  and  this  work  embodies  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  both  as  teacher  and  player.  M.  Phillip  is  ad- 
vanced in  thought  and  methods,  thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
times.  This  work  may  be  used  in  Daily  Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXHAUSTIVE,  PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S  TECHNIC 
AND  ART  OF  SINGING 

A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  Scientific  Methods.  By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

I.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21, 

Three  keys,  each  ... 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture 
Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each 
Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the 
Voice.  Op.  27 

Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Op.  20  - 
Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic 
Method.  Op.  28  - 
Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23  , - 
Studies  in  Florid  Song  - 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vir. 

VIII. 


$0.50 

1.00 

.50 


.60 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 


THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER  - - Price,  $1.50 

The  author  was  a graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  assistant  for 
many  years  to,  Theo.  Leschetizky.  This  edition  issued  with 
his  unqualified  endorsement.  The  Leschetizky  system  has 
made  more  great  artists  than  any  other:  Paderewski,  Essip- 
off,  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Prentner, 
Slivinski,  Sieveking.  It  forms  a complete,  comprehensive 
and  extremely  practical  treatise  of  piano  technic. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 


STANDARD  HISTORY  ofMUSIC 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

A thoroughly  practical  textbook  told  in  story 
form.  So  clear  a child  can  understand  every 
word — so  absorbing  that  adults  are  charmed 
with  it.  All  difficult  words  “self-pronounced.” 
150  excellent  illustrations,  map  of  musical  Eu- 
rope, 400  test  questions,  250  pages.  Strongly 
bound  in  maroon  cloth,  gilt  stamped.  Any 
teacher  may  use  it  without  previous  experience. 
PERMANENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  FOREMOST  TEACHERS 


C'*  A T A T OC  Q °i  any  class  of  musical  publications  sent 
G/l  1 f^LiWVjkJ  free  upon  application.  We  have,  and  are 
= constantly  making  real  “Teachers’  Aid” 
catalogues.  Our  specialties  are  Piano  Compositions  and  Studies,  Songs 
and  Vocal  Studies,  Works  on  Theory  and  Musical  Literature,  and  Col- 
lections of  Music. 

The  Presser  “System  of  Dealing”  is  thoroughly  explained  in  all  of 
our  general  catalogs. 

Special  suggestions  and  advice  are  freely  given  by  private  corres- 
pondence by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 


THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  E.  J.  MYER  Price,  $1.00 

Designed  to  be  the  most  direct  and  helpful 
work  of  its  type  and  scope.  Mr.  E:  J.  Myer 
has  embodied  in  his  new  work  the  experience  of 
a lifetime.  Practical  exercises  a feature  of  this 
work.  It  contains  also  numerous  cuts  made 
from  photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
work.  These  illustrations  make  the  work  of 
the  pupil  much  more  simple  and  secure. 


Accounts  Are  Solicited  !s™i'  $ aTo!^  Headquarters  for  Everything 

part  of  the  trade  of  every  teacher  and  school  is  solicited. 


needed  in  the  teacher’s  work — 
Metronomes,  Leather  Satchels 
and  Rolls,  Musical  Pictures  and  Post  Cards,  Blank  Paper  and  Books,  Record  Tablets,  etc. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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W £ WILL  SEND  THESE 

lew  Sacred  Songs 

ON  APPROVAL 


ETERNAL  FATHER Heartz  5 

High  Voice  (E-a)  Low  Voice  (c-F) 

FROM  THE  RECESSES  OF  A LOWLY  SPIRIT  . Underhill 
High  Voice  (e-g)  Med.  Voice  (a-E)  Low  Voice  (g-D) 

WITH  EYES  OF  FAITH Underhill 

High  Voice  (d-a)  Low  Voice  (b-F) 

BEHOLD,  I SHOW  YOU  A MYSTERY  . Maxson 

High  Voice  (d-g) 

I LAID  ME  DOWN  AND  SLEPT  ....  Burnham 
High  Voice  (E-a)  Low  Voice  (c-F) 

LEAD  ME,  0 LORD  Ludebuehl 

Med.  Voice  ( E-F ) Low  Voice  (c-D) 

CROSSING  THE  BAR Burnham 

High  Voice  (E-gi  Med.  Voice  (c-E)  Low  Voice  (b-D) 
LORD,  WHEN  EVENING  SHADOWS  FALL  Milcke 

High  Voice  (d-g)  Med.  Voice  (c-F)  Low  Voice  (a-E) 

I SAW  THE  HOLY  CITY Bird 

High  Voice  (d-g)  Med.  Voice  (b-E)  Low  Voice  (a-D) 

O JESUS,  THOU  ART  STANDING  . Griggs 

• High  Voice  (d-g)  Low  Voice  (g-E) 

PEACE  COMETH  AFTER  PAIN  ....  Gilbert 

High  Voice  (E-g)  Med.  Voice  (c-E) 

SAVIOUR  CALLS,  THE Jordan 

High  Voice  (d-g)  Med.  Voice  (c-F) 


).50 

.00 

.50 
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.00 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 
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FOR  SALE  BY  THEODORE  PRESSER  CO 


White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co. 

BOSTON:  62  and  64  Stanhope  Street 
NEW  YORK:  13  East  17th  St.  CHICAGO:  316  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


— QCSS5 


High  Voice  (Low  Voice  in  Pre*«) 


l&Olivor  Dil-soit 

n J room  ii.  Ditson  Building.  B o s t on.  ^ 

Novelties  of  Quality 

A New  Volume  of  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 
FORTY  SONGS  BY  ADOLF  JENSEN 

Edited  by  W.  F.  APTHORP 

Paper,  cloth  back  - $1.50  postpaid 

Cloth,  gilt  - - - - 2.50  postpaid 

A collection  of  rare  excellence. 

Every  teacher  of  singing  and  every  concert  singer  will  find  these  songs  an 
essential  and  most  useful  part  of  this  song  library. 

“Adolf  Jensen  has  created  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  song  literature,  and 
the  cream  of  his  productions  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume.” 

— Musical  America 

BERGERETTES 

Romances  and  Songs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
Collected  and  Transcribed  with  Accompaniments  for  the  Piano 
By  J.  B.  WEKERLIN 

With  introduction  and  English  text  by 
FREDERICK  H.  MARTENS 

Price,  $1.25,  postage  paid.  Handsome  Cover  in  Colors. 

THIRTY  OFFERTORIES  FOR  THE  ORGAN 

Edited  by  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 
Price,  postpaid  $2.00 

Uniform  with  the  popular  30  PRELUDES  and  30  POSTLUDES.  Compiled  from  the  best 
works  by  European  composers  with  a number  of  admira  le  transcriptions  made  for  this  work. 
Cloth,  gilt  top.  — — — — — — 

SOLOS  FOR  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  SERVICES 

" Selected  by  HELEN  A.  HUNT 

High  and  Low  Voice  Price,  postpaid,  $1.00 

The  compiler  is  well  fitted  by  experience  and  authority  to  do  this  work  by  virtue  of  her 
long  connection  with  the  Mother  Church,  as  soloist.  The  25  songs  can  be  used  in  other 

ChNOTEaS  Fn'press  THIRTY  ORGAN  PIECES  FOR  USE  IN  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
CHURCHES.  Edited  by  Walter  E.  Young,  Organist  of  the  Mother  Church,  in  Boston,  price 
postpaid  32.00. 

»Jr=al.  BOSTON  (JBIllSikNhW  YORK. 


MUSICAL  POST  CARDS 


Imported  Platinotypes 
Superb  Reproductions 


Great  Master# 
Modern  Masters 
Opera  Composers  - 
Russian  Composers- 
Northern  EuropeCom 
posers 

French  Composers  - 
Opera  Singers,  Series 
A-E,  each  - - 

Master  Violinists  - 
Conductors 


Card! 

12 

6 


Cards 

Italian  Composers  - - 6 

Great  P ianists,  Serjes  A 12 
Great  Pianists,  “ B 12 


Great  Violinists 
Celebrated  Violinists  - 
Renowned  Violinists  - 
American  Composers 
Modern  Pianists 
Modern  Violinists,  Series 
A and  B,  each 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 


American  Conductors  - 6 
Famous  String  Quartets  6 
American  Composers 

Series  A and  B - 6 


NEW  SETS  FOR  1914 

Cards  Cards 

Modern  Pianists 

Series  A and  B - - 6 
Celebrated  Organists  - 6 
Famous  Cellists  - - - 6 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 

LISZT— Six  Cards— The  set.  15  cents. 

WAGNER  -Twelve  Cards— The  set,  30  cents. 
BEETHOVEN— Twelve  Cards— 30  cents  per  set. 
GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS— Fourteen 
of  the  Great  Composers.  Printed  in  nine  colors, 
with  the  composer's  birthplace  on  each  card.  35 
cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 

Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Vagner  Operas  as 
presented  in  Germany,  Lohengrin  (4),  Meister^ngers 
(6).  Parsifal  (10).  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),Tann- 
haeuser  (9),  The  Ring  (28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Aida,  Boheme, 
Butterfly,  Falstaff,  Iris,  Tosca,  Modern  Operas, 
Rienzi- Hollander,  Tannh®user,  Lohengrin,  Tristan, 
Meistersingers,  Parsifal,  The  Ring.  Six  selected 
cards,  25  cents. 

REWARD  CARDS 

A set  of  fourteen  cards.  Portraits  of  the  Great  Com- 
posers with  their  birthplaces,  printed  in  nine  colors.  On 
the  reverse  is  a short  biography  of  each  master.  With 
each  set  is  given  free  a Music  Prize  Card,  a steel  engrav- 
ing. with  portraits  of  eight  composers,  and  blank  for  in- 
scribing name.  The  Price,  50  cents  per  set. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Musical  Pictures 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

17  12  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Important  to  All  Pianists  and  Students 

A Genuine  Addition  to  the  Literature 
of  Pianoforte  Technic 


THE  NEW  GRADUS 
AD  PARNASSUM 

In  Eight  Books  By  ISIDOR  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00  each 

In  this  unique  work  each  separate  department  of  technic  is  considered 
by  itself,  all  the  studies  bearing  upon  any  particular  technical  point  being 
classified  together  and  arranged  in  logical  and  progressive  order.  Proceeding 
in  this  manner  each  subject  is  treated  exhaustively  in  a separate  part.  I he 
main  points  thus  covered  are: 


1. 

Left  Hand  Technic 

5. 

Double  Notes 

2. 

Right  Hand  Technic 

6. 

Octaves  and  Chords 

3. 

Hands  Together 

7. 

The  Trill 

4. 

Arpeggios 

8. 

Various  Difficulties 

The  entire  literature  of  educational  piano  music  has  been  ransacked  in  order 
to  select  the  best  possible  studies  adapted  to  each  of  the  above  classifications. 

Monsieur  I.  Philipp,  leading  Professor  of  Pianoforte  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, is  admirably  equipped  by  knowledge,  experience  and  natural  talent 
for  the  compilation  and  preparation  of  a work  of  this  type. 


THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  CHESTNUT  STREET  - - - - PHILADELPHIA 


rPOPULAR= 


New  Organ  Music 


(3  Staves) 


These  Pieces  are  constantly  in  the  programmes  of  our 
foremost  Organists,  and  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular 

S.  COLERIDGE  TAYLOR.  Three  Im- 
promptus, Op.  78.  No.  1,  in  F;  No.  2,  in 
C;  No.  3,  in  A minor,  each $0.75 

These  should  appeal  to  organists  for  they  are 
clever;  and  the  original  idiom  of  the  composer  is 
employed  to  charming  effect. 

ROLAND  ROGERS,  Mus.  D.,  Oxon.  Six 

Tuneful  Voluntaries.  Book  1 1.00 

1.  Andante  Cantabile,  Berceuse;  2.  Inter- 
lude, II  Lamento;  3.  Choralis,  Postlude. 

Book  II. ,V9° 

4.  Postlude  Menuetto;  5.  Andante  Religi- 
oso;  6.  Capriccio,  Postlude. 

JAMES  PURCELL  MANSFIELD.  Three 
brilliant  arrangements  of  Ed.  Parlow  s 
Compositions  - — most  useful  for  Recital 
Programmes:  1.  Fru hlingsliedchen  (Spring 
SongJ ; 2.  Mazurka;  3.  Menuet  Gallant. . .75 
WILLIAM  A.  STARMER 

L’Angelus,  in  60 

A delightful  Pastorale,  quite  original  and  un- 
hackneyed in  style.  Has  been  played  by  many 
well-known  performers,  including  Mr.  Breitenbach, 
the  popular  organist  of  Lucerne  Cathedral,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated. 

EASTHOPE  MARTIN 

Evensong  in  40 

Few  melodics  have  been  penned  of  a more  haunt- 
ing description.  Piano,  Violin  and  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestral  Arrangements  are  also  published.  Don  t 
miss  this  number  in  a popular  programme. 
WILLIAM  FAULKES 

Grand  Choeur  in  A flat ?5 

A telling  Postlude  or  Recital  piece  in. the  French 
tyle,  with  pottiposo  pedal  part.  Very  effective  hull 
Organ  passages. 

Reverie  in  E flat  ^5 

An  excellent  example  of  this  clever  composer’s 
work.  A good  teaching  piece  or  middle  voluntary. 

Oflertoire  in  D minor *75 

A characteristic,  vigorous  number,  with  a delight- 
ful soft  middle  movement  in  the  major,  followed  by 
an  inspiriting  and  brilliant  finale. 

Pastorale  

A striking  composition,  with  a peculiarly  effective 
pedal  part. 


Weekes  & Co.,  - — London,  Eng. 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  - Philadelphia,  Pa 
Clayton  F.  Sumray  Co.,  - Chicago.  111. 
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HARMONY 
TEXT  BOOKS 

THEORY  EXPLAINED  TO  PIANO 
STUDENTS 


PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

Price,  50  cents,  Postpaid 

The  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to 
the  teacher  in  imparting  to  the  pupil 
the  principles  of  harmony  in  the  easiest 
and  quickest  possible  manner. 

These  easily  understood  explanations 
are  worked  out  in  interesting  pieces  to 
be  played  on  the  keyboard,  and  in  ana- 
lyzing music. 

A SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING 
HARMONY 

THE  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
MUSICAL  THEORY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

The  plan  of  Clarke’s  Harmony  dif- 
fers from  all  other  works  on  harmony 
in  several  important  particulars. 

The  most  important  step  is  the  dis- 
carding of  ligured  bass,  in  place  of 
which  the  p lpll  from  the  beginning 
works  from  the  melody — the  natural 
way. 

The  various  subjects  are  so  arranged 
that  one  thing  at  a time  is  learned, 
and  each  step  follows  logically  the  one 
preceding. 

For  the  first  time  the  subject  of 
modulation  is  treated  in  a clear,  easily 
comprehensible  way. 

ror  Class  or  Sell-Instruction,  Price,  S 1 .25 
Key  to  Harmony— Price,  50  cents 

STUDENTS’  HARMONY 

By  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD,  Mus.  Doc. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  Price  SI  .25 
Key  to  Students’  Harmony — Price,  7 5 cents 

A book  which  measurably  contradicts 
the  assertion  that  harmony  cannot  be 
learned  without  a master.  Each  chord 
is  explained  and  illustrated  by  simple 
four-part  examples,  followed  by  illustra- 
tions from  standard  works.  Then  the 
use  of  the  chord  in  harmonizing  melo- 
dies is  clearly  shown. 

HARMONY  AND  COMPOSITION 

By  W.  T.  GIFFE 

SIMPLE,  ORIGINAL,  COMPREHENSIVE 
Price,  $1.00 

A late  text-book  by  an  American  for 
American  students.  A delight  for  the 
amateur  harmonist  and  composer.  Every 
step  plain  and  sure.  The  illustrations 
are  simple  and  concise. 

Both  the  syllable  and  letter  construc- 
tion of  chords  are  taught.  The  chord 
examples  are  set  in  phrases,  showing 
proper  approach  and  progression,  thus 
forming  good  taste  and  habit  in  the 
learner. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THEORY 

By  O.  R.  SKINNER 

Price,  75  cents 

One  of  the  best  text-hooks  for  the 
beginner  in  theoretical  study. 

By  means  of  writing  and  ear-train 
ing  exercises  the  student  is  taught  to 
know  the  intervals,  scales,  key  relations 
staff  notation,  all  common  chords  and 
the  dominant  seventh  chord  ; also  the 
various  cadences. 

A student  mastering  this  work  needs 
no  book  on  ear  training,  since  by  this 
method  he  learns  to  know  the  chords 
;md  progressions  by  sound  as  well  as  by 
sight. 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY  ON  A 
FRENCH  BASIS 

By  HOMER  NORRIS 

In  the  French  system  all  dissonant 
harmonies  are  reducible  to  simple  domi- 
nant harmony.  A glance  at  the  volu- 
minous excerpts  which  Mr.  Norris  has 
introduced  from  many  sources  to  prove 
his  statements  seems  absolutely  con- 
vincing. Even  the  “Altered  Chords” 
are  treated  rationally  as  simple  domi- 
nant seventh  chords. 

Practical  Harmony  is  published  In 
two  parts.  Part  I deals  only  with  con- 
sonance— triad-harmony. 

Part  II  deals  with  dissonance,  begin- 
ning with  diatonic  seventh  chords,  and 
leading  systematically  along  an  ever 
widening  path  which  brings  file  student 
to  the  most  pronounced  chromatic  ut- 
terance of  our  time. 

Price  of  each  of  the  two  carts,  $ 1 .00 
Key  to  Harmony,  75  cents 

Sent  Upon  Examination  Literal  Profe—lonnl  Dl.eounl 


Theodore  Presser  Co., 
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The  Most  Popular 

SACRED  SONGS 


c 


FOR  HIGH  VOICE  FOR  LOW  VOICE 

OLLECTIONS  of  songs 
that  you  can  sing  at 
church  and  enjoy  singing 
at  home.  Edited  by  Dr.  E.  J. 

Biedermann,  with  accompani- 
ment that  can  be  used  for 
either  piano  or  organ.  The 
moderate  range  of  the  amateur 
singer’s  voice  has  been  kept  in 
mind  in  the  arranging  of  the 
songs.  The  average  alto  or  bari- 
tone will  have  no  difficulty 
with  the  Low  Voice  volume  and 
the  soprano  or  tenor  of  little 
technical  ability  can  sing  every 
song  in  the  HighVoice  collection 
Price,  each  book  - - - - 75  cents,  postpaid. 

COMPLETE  CONTENTS 

Titles  marked  (*)  in  High  Voice  Volume  only.  Titles  marked  (f)  in  Low  Voice  Volume  only.  Titles  not 

marked  in  both  volumes. 


* Adore  and  Be  Still 

Ch.  Gounod 
Ave  Maria  Luigi  Luzzi 

Babylon  Michael  Watson 

Be  Thou  with  Me 

Ferd.  Hiller 

Better  Land,  The 

Frederic  H.  Cou)en 
Calvary  ‘Paul  Rodney 

^Christmas  Song 

Adolphe  Adam 

*Come  unto  Him 

G.  F.  Handel 

*Come  unto  Me 

W illiam  Coenen 
Come  You  Who  Weep 

J.  Faure 

Dream  of  Paradise,  A 

Hamilton  Gray 
*Easter  Song  Jules  Granier 
fEye  Hath  Not  Seen 

A.  R . Gaul 


tForget  Me  Not  /.  S.  &ach 
fGate  of  Heaven,  The 

{Bert  hold  Tours 
^Heavenly  Song,  The 

Hamilton  Gray 

|He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock 

G.  F.  Handel 

tHe  That  Keepeth  Israel 

A.  Schlosser 

fHoly  Night!  Peaceful 

Night ! Franz  Gruber 

*If  with  All  Your  Hearts 

F.  Mendelssohn 
*1  Know  that  My  Redeemer 
Li  vet  h G.  F ’.  Handel 

Jerusalem  Henry  Parker 

jJesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul 

JBerthold  Tours 
Jesus  of  Nazareth 

Ch.  Gounod 

King  of  Love  My  Shepherd 

Is,  The  Ch.  Gounod 


Lead,  Kindly  Light 

Ciro  Pinsuti 

t Lost  Chord,  The 

A rthur  Sullivan 
|New  Kingdom,  The 

v Bert  hold  Tours 
jNot  A Sparrow  Falleth 

Franz  Abt 

jO  Rest  In  The  Lord 

F.  Mendlessohn 

One  Sweetly  Solemn 

Thought  R.  S.  Ambrose 
Over  The  Stars  There  Is 
Rest  Franz  Abt 

Palm  Trees,  The  J.  Faure 
*Save  Me,  O God 

jd.  Randegger 
There  Is  A Green  Hill 

Far  Away  Ch.  Gounod 


PUBLISHED  BY 

HINDS,  NOBLE  & ELDREDGE,  ^e33w35ywosr  Hthcs^ET. 

Publishers  of  the  Most  Popular  Series  of  Music  Books  containing  collections  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
folios  for  all  purposes.  Solo,  quartet  and  chorus  collections  for  the  Singers.  Piano  collections  and  violin 
collections  of  all  grades,  and  collections  of  Masterpieces  for  every  Instrument.  W rite  for  complete  “ Most 
Popular ” Catalog. 


SENT  WITHOUT  COST-to  any  Music  Teacher 

A COMPLETE 

THEMATIC  CATALOGUE  OF  COMPOSITIONS 

By  C.  W.  KROGMANN. 

(Containing  a fine  half-tone  photograph  of  this  favorite  composer) 

WE  have  recently  issued  the  above-mentioned  catalogue  and  those  teachers  who 
are  familiar  with  Mrs.  Krogmann’s  compositions  should  find  it  of  great  value 
to  them  in  their  work. 

A full  page  photograph  of  the  composer  is  reproduced,  likewise  a short  sketch 
of  her  career  is  given,  although  it  has  been  a difficult  task  for  us  to  overcome  her 
prejudice  against  such  publicity. 

This  catalogue  is  complete,  and  carefully  graded,  with  explanatory  remarks,  the 
theme  of  each  composition  being  given  from  Op.  10  to  Op.  101. 

SEND  US  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  REGULAR  DEALER,  and  WE  WILL  AR- 
RANGE  WITH  HIM,  whereby  you  may  receive  a Selection  Package  of  our  latest  teaching 
material,  in  which  we  will  include  some  of  Mrs-  Krogmann’s  compositions. 


THE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 


BOSTON 
246  Summer  St. 


Also  at 

London  and  Leipzig. 


NEW  YORK 
29  West  38th  St. 


CALENDARS  FOR  1914 


One  style  is  an  imitation  framed  picture  with  calendar  pad 
attached  and  one  of  si\-  great  masters  as  the  subject  (Ilandel, 
Bach,  Chopin,  Rubinstein,  Schumann,  Haydn). 

POST  CARD  CALENDARS 

With  easel  on  back.  Dark  gray,  with  decorations  in  green.  Up- 
right size  6x8  inches.  Choice  may  be  made  from  any  of  our  list 
of  Platinotypcs,  such  as  Great  Musicians,  Pianists,  Singers, 
Violinists,  etc.  Oblong  size  8x6  inches.  Subjects  in  colors, 
Composers  and  their  Birthplaces  or  Opera  Scenes. 

GREAT  COMPOSERS  CALENDARS 

A portrait  mounted  on  heavy  brown  cardboard,  with  ribbon  for 
hanging.  Six  subjects  to  choose  from. 

PANEL  CALENDARS 

Beautifully  lithographed  in  colors.  Si/e  x 9 inches.  Six 
subjects,  \\  uglier.  I .isz.i , Mozart . Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin. 

Any  of  above  10  cents  each,  $1.00  per  dozen,  post- 
paid, if  cash  is  sent  with  older;  if  charged,  postage  is 
extra. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 


1712  Chestnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


Send  for 

SCRIBNERS 
Musical  Literature  List 

of  Best  Books  on  all  Musical  Subjects. 

Free  on  Application 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  New  York 


APrize  of  Fifty  Dollars 

is  offered  for  the  best  musical  setting  of  the  new 
Bowdoin  College*  Song — “ Forward  the  White" 
This  Contest  will  close  April  1st,  1914. 
Copies  of  the  song  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 

Prof.  E.  H.  WASS,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 


A Virginian  Romance 

A delightful  musical  comedy  in  two  acts. 
Music,  scenery,  action  and  dancing  well 
within  thecapacity  of  amateurs.  Address: 

H.  L.  CLEMENTS,  15  W.  36th  Street,  NewYork 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

For  Kindergarten  Teachers 

The  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  Scale;  Small 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  & SONS 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


PASS  ME  NOT,  O GENTLE  SAVIOR 

Grand  Paraphrase  de  Concert 
By  O.  J.  Tharp,  just  published.  Is  a gem  among 
gems  in  fantasies  for  the  piano.  Is  a magnificent 
piece  for  concert  or  recital  use.  Very  elaborate.  Very 
effective  when  played  well.  A universal  favorite  and 
an  excellent  teaching  piece.  Order  a copy  and  be 
delighted.  Sent  on  receipt  of  25c.  Address: 
O.  J.  THARP  & SON  Brimfield,  111. 


MUSIC  DOMINOES 

Beautifully  Made  in  Celluloid 

SIMPLE  For  Kindergarten,  Gifts  and 

TO  PLAY  Masquerade  Dominoe  Parties 

Send  for  FREE  DIRECTIONS 

A.  AGNES  SHEPARD,  Orange,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS  aND  STUDENTS 

Will  find  our  Vocal  and  Instrumental 

THEMATIC  CATALOGS 

of  great  value 

Send  for  them  They  are  FREE 

M.  WITMARK  & SONS 

48  Witmark  Building  New  York 


NEW  COMPOSITIONS 

FOR  PIANO 

By  BERNHARD  L.  JEWETT 

Album  Leaf  - Grade  4 

Dance  of  the  Sylphs  “ 4 

Carnival  of  Roses  - “5 

Song  of  the  Night  - “5 

Valse  Caprice  - - “5 

These  are  all  excellent  piano  solos,  admirable  lor  teaching 
PRICE,  20c.  EACH;  5 FOR  $1 .00,  POSTPAID 

Ask  for  T hematic 
Booklets  and  Catalogs 

H.  S.  GORDON, 


Special  Prices 
to  Teachers 

141  W.  36th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  “The  House  That  Helps,”  a live  concern  which 
handles  a choice  line  of  Operettas,  Cantatas,  Action 
Songs,  Plays,  Drills,  Musical  Recitations,  etc. 

Write  about  “The  Captain  of  Plymouth,”  the  Comic 
Opera  with  a splendid  record. 

A very  helpful  Catalog  sent  FREE 
ELDRIDGE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio 


”120  F*IECES  2 Oc.  Postpaid  — 

W COLUMBIA  COLLECTION 

contains  120  of  the  oht  favorite  Home  Songs,  such  as  “Abide  with 
Me,"  “Annie  Laurie,'1  "Dixieland,**  “.luauita,"  “(H<1  Polks  at 
Home,”  eto.  A separate  book  for  each  instrument.  PIANO 
(Wonts  nud  in  lisle  complete!,  Solo  Violin,  Solo  Piute,  Solo 
Clarinet,  Solo  Cornet . Solo  Mandolin,  2d  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello 
Bass,  2d  Clarinet.  2d  Cornet,  Trombone,  D ruins,  2d  Kfotodollu,  3d 
Mandolin , Tt no!  Mandola,  M&'hdo-Cello,  MhiMi)  ftsfag. 

JgffTlnvnljl. 
lint  eombinnt 


Cash  "postal!!1'  Price,  20c  Ztl 


PUBLISHED  BY 


Walter  Jacobs,  1,!YirSoM  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


IVERS  & POND 
PIANOS 


Boudoir  Upright 

T' 


HIS  attractive  little 
piano  is  a favorite  for 
use  in  city  apartments 
and  wherever  space  is 
limited.  Its  simple  and 
restful  case  design  com- 
mends it.  It  has  the  full 
7 1-3  octave  compass  and 
the  characteristic  Ivers  & 
Pond  tone  quality  for 
which  our  instruments 
are  renowned.  Over  400  leading  Educational  Institu- 
tions and  55,000  American  homes  now  use  Ivers  & Pond 
pianos.  They  embody  the  highest  standards  known  to 
the  art  of  piano  building. 

A new  Catalogue , showing  our  full  line  of  Grands , 
Uprights  and  Player  Pianos , mailed  on  request. 

HOW  TO  BUY 

If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you  we  can  supply  you  from  our  factory  as  safely  and  as  satisfactorily 
as  if  you  lived  near  by.  We  make  expert  selection  and  guarantee  the  piano  to  please,  or  it  returns  at 
our  expense  for  freights.  Liberal  allowance  for  old  pianos  in  exchange.  Attractive  easy  payment 
plans.  For  catalogue,  prices  and  full  information,  write  us  today . 

IVERS  & POND  PIANO  COMPANY 

141  Boylston  Street  = = BOSTON,  MASS. 


Guard  Against  Imita  lions 
The  genuine 
Bakers  Cocoa 
Baker’s  (hocolate 

have  fhis  irade -mark  on 
every  Qjfk  package. 


WALTER  BAKER 
& CO.  LTD. 


tj 


DORCHESTER, MASX 

ESTABLISHED  1780 


RCC.U. S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Publications  of  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 


BOSTON:  120  Boylston  Street- 


-LEIPZIG- 


-NEW  YORK:  11  West  36th  Street 


CHARLES  DENNEE 

75  EIGHT-BAR  STUDIES 
IN  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIQUE 

for  the 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  115) 

Price  75  Cents 

The  eight-bar  study  is  of  prime  importance  in  providing 
material  for  strengthening  the  weak  places  in  the  pupil’s 
technical  equipment.  It  is  also  in  much  favor  with 
teachers  who  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  minimum  amount 
of  technical  material  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  their 
pupils.  The  “75  Eight-  Bar  Studies”  comprising  this  col- 
lection have  been  selected  from  the  works  of  standard  and 
modern  writers  and  each  l serves  to  develop  rapid  finger 
action  as  well  as  to  illustrate  actual  technical  difficulties 
occurring  in  piano  music. 


ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Just  Issued 

35  TWO-PART  STUDIES 

For  Independent  Part-Playing 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  116) 

Price  75  Cents 

Music  written  in  two  parts  offers  the  most  valu- 
able material  for  acquiring  independence  in  both 
hands  and  fingers,  as  well  as  for  preliminary  train- 
ing in  polyphonic  playing. 

In  this  collection  are  a number  of  examples  in 
two-voice  writing,  arranged  to  train  the  pupil  in 
a systematic  manner  in  independent  part-playing. 


TWENTY  PRELUDES 

In  the  Form  of  Short,  Technical  Studies 
Op  52  (Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  No.  73)  Price  $1 .00 

“Short,  melodious  pieces  that  serve  the  purpose  of  etudes, 
not  too  difficult,  and  yet  interesting  and  original  in  con- 
struction.”— The  Musical  Courier. 

“I  surely  think  them  the  most  interesting  and  useful  teach- 
ing material  1 have  found  in  recent  years.  I shall  use  them 
constantly.” — Allen  Spencer , Kimball  Hall,  Chicago. 


MORITZ  MOSZKOWSKI 

“DEXTERITY  and  STYLE” 

20  MODERN  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Op.  91.  Two  books,  each  75  Cents 

(Schmidt' s Educational  Series  No.  777  a-b) 

The  latest  addition  to  Schmidt's  Educational  Series  is  a 
notable  collection  of  modern  studies  by  the  world-famed 
composer,  Moritz  Moszkowski.  Every  player  knows  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  Moszkowski’s  pianoforte  compositions 
and  these  studies  embody  many  of  the  technical  principles 
which  make  this  composer’s  writings  so  thoroughly  pianistic 
and  attractive.  The  work  offers  a liberal  selection  of 
studies  in  pure  technique,  interspersed  with  some  numbers 
designed  for  the  practice  of  sustained  melody,  etc. 

Book  I is  suitable  for  the  later  second  and  earlier  third 
grades.  Book  II  is  particularly  adapted  for  medium  grade 
work. 

Recently  issued  by  the  same  Composer 

VALSE  TOURBILLON  (The  Whirlwind) 

FOURTH  GRADE  Price  65  Cents 


ENSEMBLE  MUSIC  FOR  PUPILS’  RECITALS 


PIANOFORTE,  SIX  HANDS 

Easy 

Bugle 


GOERDF.LER,  R.  Tl 

Call.  March  - 

NEWTON,  E.  Minuet 


$0.60 

.40 


Moderately  Difficult 

BISCHOFF,  J.  W.  I- etc  Na- 
rine. Ta r a ntelle  - - 1 .00 

SATTF.LMAIR,  E. 

Op.  H4 . Mignon.  Gavotte  - .60 


TWO 

PIANOS, 

EIGHT  HANDS 

Easy 

Moderately  Difficult 

LYNES,  FRANK. 

ettes.  Walt/. 

Op.  14.  No.  6.  The  Marion- 

$1.00 

BOHM,  CARL.  Op.  357,  No.  4. 

Rosetta.  Fantasie-Mazurka  - 

- $1.00 

DANA,  ARTHUR. 

Return  from  Vac 

Op.  30.  No.  9. 
a lion.  March 

.75 

DFCEVEF.,  EDWIN  J.  Op.  35. 

Polonaise  Brillanie  ----- 

DENEF,  CHARLES.  Op.  12,  No.  3. 

Rondo  Vill.ageois  - 

1.00 

FRIML,  RUDOLF.  Op.  55,  No.  3. 

Oberek.  Danse  Polonaise  - 

1.00 

CURLITT,  CORN 

Viennese  Waltz 

Op.  178,  No.  19. 

1.00 

SEYBOLD,  A.  Op.  135. 

Pierrot.  Impromptu-Valsc  - 

i.oo 

TWO  PIANOS,  FOUR  HANDS 

Easy 

BIERMANN,  H.  Op.  20. 

Marche  Triomphale  - - $0.65 

SCHYTTE,  LUDWIG.  Op.  139,  No. 

2.  In  the  Ball  Room.  Waltz  - .60 

Moderately  Difficult 
FLEISSNF.R,  OTTO 

Polonaise  Britlame  - - -65 

LACK,  TH.  Op.  271. 

Marquise.  Menuet  - - .60 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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JANUARY*,  1914 


VOL.  XXXII 


T HE  ETUDE  starts  its  thirty-second  volume  with  hearty  New  Year  greetings  and 
warmest  thanks  to  all  who  have  supported  this  magazine  so  splendidly  in  the  past. 
One  year  ago,  on  the  completion  of  three  decades  of  our  work,  we  took  great  pride 
in  publishing  congratulations  from  famous  musicians  all  over  the  world.  It  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  give  thanks  than  to  receive  them  and  we  want  all  our  friends  to  realize 
that  we  appreciate  their  cooperation,  not  only  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
until  the  last  leaf  is  torn  from  the  calendar.  Again,  t4Happy  New  Vear  to  Everyone. 


THE  NEED  FOR  TEACHERS ’ 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


/> 


AN  EDIFICE  OF  HOURS. 


The  guild  spirit  is  so  old  that  one  would  probably  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  just  when  the  tribal  tendencies  of  primitive 
peoples  commenced  to  disintegrate  and  coalesce  into  the  strong 
inclinations  which  we  still  have  to  forming  associations  of  workers 
bound  together  by  common  social  and  economic  interests.  Clubs  of 
music  teachers  are  now  springing  up  “everywhere.”  The  first  not- 
able organization  of  the  kind  was  the  National  Music  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  founder  of  which  was  the  founder  of  this  journal. 
Since  then  various  state  organizations  and  city  organizations  have 
been  formed.  Some  of  these  like  the  New  York  State  Music 
Teachers’  Association  and  the  Philadelphia  Music  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 

No  sensible  teacher  questions  the  value  of  meetings  of  teachers. 
The  importance  of  their  accomplishments  depends  upon  two  things, 
— the  right  aim  and  unrelenting,  year-in-and-year-out,  activity.  In 
order  to  keep  the  membership  of  the  association  interested,  there 
must  be  interesting  meetings,— that  is,  there  must  be  something  at 
each  meeting  which  will  appeal  to  the  social,  educational,  artistic 
and  business  needs  of  as  many  members  as  possible.  Tn  addition  to 
this  the  association  must  prove  its  worthiness  to  continued  support, 
by  really  accomplishing  objects  which  are  of  direct  importance  to 
the  teacher.  A number  of  such  organizations  have  attempted  to 
battle  with  the  charlatan  by  having  the  standards  of  the  teacher’s 
efficiency  better  established.  The  American  Guild  of  Organists  has 
done  a magnificent  work  in  this  connection.  Others  have  fought 
the  “Missed  Lesson"  evil  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  direct  loss 
to  teachers.  The  Etude  suggests  that  there  is  still  a splendid 
object  which  the  co-operation  of  the  different  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions may  bring  about,  and  that  is  the  provision  of  some  plan  of 
action  to  bring  music  students  and  parents  to  a realization  of  the 
necessity  for  a full  teaching  year.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  teach- 
ing year  should  be  at  least  as  long  as  the  year  in  the  public  school. 
In  all  European  music  schools  the  Ferien  is  never  longer  than  three 
months  and  when  the  school  commences  its  work  the  private  teacher 
likewise  starts  his.  In  America  teachers  find  that  their  teaching 
year  is  constantly  shortening  by  the  inclination  of  our  good  people 
for  a longer  session  in  the  country.  The  Etude  has  not  the  least 
doubt  that  by  concerted  action  in  the  matter  of  advertising  by  cir- 
culars, through  local  papers  and  through  musical  papers  students 
could  be  shown  that  if  they  wish  to  accomplish  anything  really 
worth  while  in  music  they  must  at  least  begin  the  term  as  early  as 
possible  in  September  and  continue  until  the  end  of  June.  Those 
who  aspire  for  greatness  content  themselves  with  a vacation  of  not 
more  than  two  weeks. 


The  worldly  hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes , or  it  prospers.  And  anon 
Like  snow  upon  the  desert’s  dusty  face 
Lighting  a little  hour  or  two — is  gone 
WASTE  NOT  YOUR  HOUR! 

Thus  comes  the  voice  of  Omar,  the  tent  maker,  ringing  through 
eight  centuries.  Waste  not  your  hour!  What  part  has  such 
advice  in  the  hurly-burly  of  modern  American  life?  Alas,  one 
never  knows  until  we  can  look  back  and  view  the  waste  of  hours 
as  a pilgrim  looks  on  a ruined  city  from  a hil'  op. 

“But,”  persists  the  student  and  the  teacher,  “every  hour  of 
the  day  is  filled  with  something.”  With  what  do  you  fill  the  hours? 
Is  each  hour  a larger,  better  hour  than  the  past  one?  Is  there 
anything  in  your  hour  that  you  will  ever  regret?  Was  the  last 
piece  played  with  all  that  is  in  you,  or  was  it  merely  strummed 
while  you  dreamed  about  some  inconsequential  pastime?  Was  it 
an  hour  clotted  by  hate  and  distrust  ? Was  your  mind  upon  what 
you  were  doing  or  were  you  trying  to  attend  to  somebody  else's 
business  at  the  same  time,?  Were  you  trying  to  play  Kreutzer  or 
Czerny  and  listen  to  your  friends  talking  in  the  next  room?  Life 
is  an  edifice  of  hours.  What  kind  of  a musical  life  yours  will  he 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  hours  you  build  with. 

Few  men  pass  middle  life  without  the  tragic  realization  tjiat 
much  of  the  time  when  they  should  have  worked  the  hardest— the 
golden  hour  of  glorious  /outh — has  been  wantonly  wasted.  The 
time  to  learn  best  is  in  tin  early  hours — the  morning  hours  of  life. 
These  are  the  hours  that  build  the  foundation.  But  if  you  have 
thrown  away  a youth  that  might  have  made  vou  a great  pianist, 
a great  composer,  a great  singer,  follow  the  advice  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  “waste  not  the  remnant  of  thy  life.’’ 

How  shall  you  begin  to  save  the  precious  hours?  Remember 
the  tale  of  '1  olstoi,  the  Russian  giant  whom  even  the  Czar  was 
afraid  to  curb.  I olstoi  contended  that  Shakespeare  was  not  a 
great  genius,  lie  had  read  the  plays  in  Russian,  English  and  Ger- 
man, but  fearing  that  his  judgment  might  have  been  in  error  he 
actually  read  all  of  the  plays  again  when  he  was  seventy-five  years 
old.  What  a magnificent  evidence  of  vital  interest.  Have  you  ever 
read  all  of  the  Shakespeare  plays  ? Have  you  ever  read  all  of  the 
Bible?  Have  you  ever  played  all  of  the  Chopin  nocturnes?  Have 
you  ever  read  all  of  the  Haydn  sonatas?  Have  you  ever  made 
yourself  familiar  with  the  splendid  romances  of  artistic  triumph 
that  surround  the  lives  of  the  masters?  Have  you  thought  that 
you  were  too  old — that  there  was  no  use  in  it?  Have  you  realized, 
that  because  you  have  wasted  the  hours  of  your  youth,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  waste  your  hours  of  to-day?  Then 
let  the  quatrains  of  the  inspired  Khayyam  speak  again  : 

"The  bird  of  time  lias  but  a little  way  to  fly 
And  lo ! the  bird  is  on  the  wing.” 
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THE  ETUDE 


New  Year's  Greetings  from  Well  Known  American  Composers 

A I the  invitation  of  The  Etude  the  distinguished  American  musicians 
represented  on  this  page  have  sent  their  New  Year’s  Greetings  to 
■ our  readers  in  the  form  of  different  musical  settings  of  the  lines 
‘‘To  Music  Lovers  great  and  small  -New  Year’s  Greetings  One  and  All.” 


Felix  Borowski 


Emil  Liebling 
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A Talk  with  the  Girl  who  would  be  a 

Prima  Donna 


[Mme.  Melba  Is  described  in  Grove’s  dictionary  as  “tbe 
first  singer  of  British  birth  ever  to  attain  such  an  exalted 
position  upon  the  lyric  stage  as  well  as  the  concert  plat- 
form.” Properly  speaking  Mme.  Melba  is  pure  Scotch  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in  Australia.  Her 
father,  David  Mitchell,  went  to  the  new  land  some  years 
before  Mme.  Melba’s  birth,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  great  commonwealth  of  the  Tacific.  A thrifty,  sturdy 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  he  was  not  baffled  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  only  one  pound  in  his  pocket  when  he  landed.  Now  he  is 
a millionaire.  The  same  spirit  of  industry  and  a willing- 
ness to  overcome  all  obstacles  marks  the  career  of  his 
famous  daughter.  The  singer  was  born  at  Burnley  on  the 
“Yarra  Bares”  near  Melbourne.  She  sang  at  the  Richmond 
Town  Hall  when  she  was  only  six  years  old.  In  her  girl- 
hood she  studied  piano,  harmony,  composition  and  the  vio- 
lin very  thoroughly.  In  fact  at  one  time  she  was  con- 
sidered the  finest  amateur  pianist  in  Melbourne.  In  1882, 
she  married  Captain  Charles  Armstrong,  son  of  Sir  Andrew 
Armstrong,  Bart,  (of  Kings  County,  Ireland).  In  1886  she 
sang  at  Queen’s  Hall,  London.  After  studying  with  Mar- 
chesi  for  twelve  months  she  made  her  debut  as  Gilda  (Rigo- 
letto)  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  Her  suc- 
cess was  instantaneous.  Her  London  debut  was  made  as 
Lucia  in  1888.  One  year  later  she  made  her  Parisian  debut 
as  OpMlie  in  Thomas’  Hamlet.  In  1894  she  created  the 
rOle  of  Nedda  in  I Pagliacci.  In  1891  the  Russian  capital 
of  St.  Petersburg  literally  “went  mad"  over  her  singing. 
1892  found  her  in  Milan,  and  in  1893  she  commenced  her 
series  of  innumerable  successes  in  America.  In  1902  she 
returned  to  the  land  of  her  birth  and  her  appearances  and 
tour  were  given  with  the  same  distinction  that  accompanies 
a “royal  progress.”  Her  voice  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  its  pure  silvery  tone,  great  evenness  and  sweet  lyric  qual- 
ity. No  singer  of  her  sex  since  Patti  has  held  so  command- 
ing a position  as  Madame  Melba.  Mme.  Melba's  present 
concert  tour  in  America  has  proved  epoch-making,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  enormous  audiences,  for  she  has 
always  drawn  huge  audiences,  but  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
remarkable  preservation  of  her  voice.  Since  in  this  con- 
ference she  gives  what  she  calls  the  secret  of  this  preserva- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson the  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun,  printed  on  the 
morning  after  her  New  York  recital.  “There  is  no  woman’s 
voice  now  heard  in  opera  which  equals  it  in  silver  quality 
of  tone,  in  airy  freedom  of  emission,  in  perfect  equalization 
of  register,  in  full-throated  ease  and  in  carrying  power.  It 
was  and  is  one  of  the  vocal  glories  of  the  world. — Editor 
op  The  Etude.] 

HOW  CAN  A GOOD  VOICE  BE  DETECTED? 

The  young  singer’s  first  anxiety  is  usually  to  learn 
whether  her  voice  is  sufficiently  good  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  go  through  the  enormous  work  of  preparing 
herself  for  the  operatic  stage.  How  is  she  to  deter- 
mine this?  Surely  not  upon  the  advice  of  her  imme- 
diate friends,  or  upon  that  of  those  to  whom  she  would 
naturally  turn  for  spiritual  advice,  medical  advice  or 
legal  advice?  But  this  is  usually  just  what  she  does. 
Because  of  the  honored  positions  held  by  her  rector, 
her  physician,  or  her  family  lawyer,  their  services  are 
all  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  and  after  an  examination 
of  her  musical  ability  their  unskilled  opinion  is  given 
a weight  it  obviously  does  not  deserve.  The  only  one 
to  judge  is  a skilled  musician,  with  good  artistic  taste 
and  some  experience  in  voice  matters.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  approach  a singing  teacher  for  this  advice, 
as  even  the  most  honest  could  not  fail  to  be  some- 
what influenced  where  there  is  a prospect  of  a pupil. 

I do  not  mean  to  malign  the  thousands  of  worthy 
teachers,  but  such  a position  is  a delicate  one,  and  the 
pupil  should  avoid  consulting  with  any  adviser  except 
one  who  is  absolutely  disinterested. 

In  any  event  the  mere  possession  of  a voice  that  is 
sweet  and  strong  by  no  means  indicates  that  the  owner 
has  the  additional  equipment  which  the  singer  must 
possess.  Musical  intelligence  is  quite  as  great  an 
asset  as  the  possession  of  a fine  voice.  By  musical 
intelligence  I mean  something  quite  different  from 
general  intelligence.  People  seem  to  expect  that  the 
young  person  who  desires  to  become  a fine  pianist  or 
a fine  violinist,  or  a fine  composer,  should  possess 
certain  musical  talents.  That  is,  they  should  experi- 
ence a certain  quickness  in  grasping  musical  problems 


and  executing  them.  The  singer,  however,  by  some 
peculiar  popular  ruling  seems  to  be  exempted  from 
this.  No  greater  mistake  could  possibly  be  made. 
Very  few  people  are  musically  gifted.  When  one  of 
these  people  happens  to  possess  a good  voice,  great 
industry,  a love  for  vocal  art,  physical  strength, 
patience,  good  sense,  good  taste  and  abundant  faith  in 
her  possibilities,  the  chances  of  making  a good  singer 
are  excellent.  I lay  great  stress  upon  great  determi- 
nation and  good  health.  I am  often  obliged  to  sing 
one  night,  then  travel  a thousand  miles  to  sing  the 
next  night.  Notwithstanding  such  journeys,  the  singer 


Mme.  Nellie  Melba. 


is  expected  to  be  in  prime  condition,  look  nice,  and 
please  a veritable  multitude  of  comparative  strangers 
all  expecting  wonderful  things  from  her.  Do  you  won- 
der that  I lay  stress  upon  good  health? 

WHAT  WORK  SHOULD  THE  GIRL  UNDER 
EIGHTEEN  DO? 

The  youthful  training  of  the  singer  should  lie  con- 
fined quite  strictly  to  that  of  obtaining  a good  general 
and  musical  education.  That  is,  the  vocal  training  may 
be  safely  postponed  until  the  singer  is  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Of  course  there  have  been  cases 
of  famous  singers  who  have  sung  during  their  child- 
hood, but  they  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  The  study 
of  singing  demands  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  well- 
ordered  mind.  It  is  by  no  means  wholly  a matter  of 
imitation.  In  fact  without  some  cultivation  of  the 
taste,  that  is  the  sense  of  discriminating  between  what 


is  good  and  bad,  one  may  imitate  with  disastrous 
results. 

I remember  well  an  incident  in  my  own  youth.  I once 
went  to  a concert  and  heard  a much  lauded  singer 
render  an  aria  that  was  in  turn  vociferously  applauded 
by  the  audience.  This  singer  possessed  a most  wonder- 
ful tremolo.  Every  tone  went  up  and  down  like  the 
teeth  of  a saw.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  sing  a 
Pure  even  tone  without  wobbling  up  and  down.  But  the 
untrained  audience,  hungry  to  applaud  anything  musi- 
cal, had  cheered  the  singer  despite  the  tremolo.  Con- 
sequently I went  home  and  after  a few  minutes’  work 
I found  that  it  was  possible  for  m,e  to  produce  a very 
wonderful  tremolo.  I went  proudly  to  my  teacher  and 
gave  an  exhibition  of  my  new  acquirement.  “Who  on 
earth  have  you  been  listening  to?”  exclaimed  my 
teacher.  I confessed  and  was  admonished  not  to 
imitate. 

Tlie  voice  in  childhood  is  a very  delicate  organ 
despite  the  wear  and  tear  which  children  give  it  by 
unnecessary  howling  and  screaming.  More  than  this 
the  child-mind  is  so  susceptible  to  impressions  and  these 
impressions  become  so  firmly  fixed  that  the  best  vocal 
training  for  the  child  should  be  that  of  taking  the 
little  one  to  hear  great  singers.  All  that  the  juvenile 
mind  hears  is  not  lost,  although  much  will  he  forgotten. 
However,  the  better  part  will  be  unconsciously  stowed 
away  in  the  subconscious  mind  to  burst  forth  later  in 
beautiful  song  through  no  different  process  than  that 
by  which  the  little  birds  store  away  the  song  of  the 
older  birds.  Dealers  in  singing  birds  place  them  in 
rooms  with  older  and  highly  developed  singing  birds  to 
ti  am  them.  T his  is  not  exactly  a process  of  imitation, 
but  rather  one  of  Subconscious  assimilation.  The  bird 
develops  his  own  song  later  on,  hut  has  the  advantage 
of  the  stored-up  impressions  of  the  trained  birds. 

A GENERAL  MUSICAL  TRAINING. 

I have  known  many  singers  to  fail  dismally  because 
they  vvei  c simply  singers.  The  idea  that  all  the  singer 
needs  to  know  is  how  to  produce  tones  resonantly  and 
sweetly,  how  to  run  scales,  make  gestures  and  smile 
prettily  is  a perfectly  ridiculous  one.  Success,  par- 
ticularly operatic  success,  depends  upon  a knowledge 
of  a great  many  things.  1 he  general  education  of  the 
singer  should  be  as  well  rounded  as  possible.  Nothing 
the  singer  ever  learns  in  the  public  schools,  or  the 
high  schools,  is  ever  lost.  History  and  languages  are 
most  important.  I studied  Italian  and  French  in  my 
childhood  and  this  knowledge  was  of  immense  help  to 
me  in  my  later  work.  When  I first  went  to  Paris  I 
had  to  acquire  a colloquial  knowledge  of  the  language, 
hut  in  all  cases  I found  that  the  drill  in  French  verbs 
T had  gone  through  virtually  saved  me  years  of  work. 
The  French  pronunciation  is  extremely  difficult  to  ac- 
quire and  some  are  obliged  to  reside  in  France  for 
years  before  a fluent  pronunciation  can  he  counted  on. 

1 cannot  speak  too  emphatically  upon  the  necessity 
for  a thorough  musical  education.  A smattering  is  only 
an  aggravation.  Fortunately,  my  parents  saw  to  it  that 
I was  taught  the  piano,  the  organ,  the  violin  and 
thorough  bass.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  I would 
become  a professional  pianist  and  many  were  good 
enough  to  declare  that  I was  the  finest  amateur  pianist 
in  Melbourne.  My  Scotch -Presbyterian  parents  would 
have  been  horrified  if  they  had  had  any  idea  that  they 
were  helping  me  ’to  a career  that  was  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  the  footlights.  Fortunately,  my  splendid 
father,  who  is  now  eighty-five  years  old,  has  long  since 
recovered  from  his  prejudices  and  is  the  proudest  of 
all  over  my  achievements.  But  I can  not  be  too  grate- 
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ful  to  him  for  his  great  interest  in  seeing  that  my  early 
musical  training  was  comprehensive.  Aside  from  giv- 
ing me  a more  musicianly  insight  into  my  work,  it  has 
proved  an  immense  convenience.  T can  play  any  score 
through.  I learn  all  my  operas  myself.  This  enables 
me  to  form  my  own  conception,  that  is,  to  create  it, 
instead  of  being  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  tempos 
and  expression  of  some  other  individual  The  times 
that  I have  depended  upon  a refititeur  have  been  so 
few  that  I can  hardly  remember  them.  So  there,  little 
girl,  when  you  get  on  your  mother’s  long  train  and 
sing  to  an  imaginary  audience  of  thousands,  you  will 
do  better  to  run  to  the  keyboard  and  practice  scales  or 
study  your  etudes. 

THE  FIRST  VOCAL  PRACTICE. 

The  first  vocal  practice  should  be  very  simple.  There 
should  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  exercise  that  will 
encourage  forcing  of  any  kind.  In  fact  the  young 
singer  should  always  avoid  doing  anything  beyond  the 
normal.  Remember  that  a sick  body  means  a sick 
voice.  Again,  don’t  forget  your  daily  out-door  ex- 
ercise. Horseback  riding,  golf  and  tennis  are  my 
favorites.  An  hour’s  walk  on  a lovely  country  road  is 
as  good  for  a singer  as  an  hour’s  practice  in  a room. 
1 mean  that. 

Ir.  avoiding  strain  the  pupil  must,  above  all  things, 
learn  to  sing  the  upper  notes  without  effort.  While  it 
is  desirable  that  the  pupil  should  practice  all  her  notes 
every  day,  she  should  begin  with  the  lower  notes,  then 
take  the  middle  notes  and  then  the  so-called  head  notes, 
which  are  generally  described  as  those  notes  beginning 
with  F sharp  on  the  top  line  of  the  treble  staff.  This 
line  may  be  regarded  as  a danger  line  for  singers, 
young  and  old.  It  is  imperative  that  all  girls  should 
sing  the  notes  beginning  with  the  above  mentioned  F 
sharp  and  proceeding  upward  very  softly.  I can  not 
emphasize  this  too  strongly. 

PRESERVING  THE  VOICE. 

Let  me  give  you  one  of  my  greatest  secrets.  Like 
all  secrets,  it  is  perfectly  simple  and  rational.  Never 
give  to  the  public  all  you  have.  That  is,  the  singer 
owes  it  to  herself  never  to  go  to  the  boundaries  of 
her  vocal  possibilities.  The  singer  who  sings  to  the 
utmost  every  time  would  be  like  the  athlete  who  ex- 
hausted himself  to  the  state  of  collapse.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  1 can  account  for  what  the  critics 
term  “the  remarkable  preservation”  of  my  own  voice. 
I have  been  singing  for  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
growing  richer  in  musical  and  human  experience,  and 
yet  my  voice  to-day  feels  as  fresh  and  clear  as  when 
I was  in  my  teens.  I have  never  strained — I have 
never  continued  roles  that  proved  unsuited  to  me,  I 
have  never  sung  when  not  in  good  voice. 

This  leads  to  another  very  important  point.  I have 
often  had  students  ask  me  how  they  can  determine 
whether  their  teachers  are  giving  them  the  kind  of 
method  or  instruction  they  should  have.  I have  al- 
ways replied:  “If  you  feel  tired  after  a lesson,  if  your 
throat  is  strained  after  a little  singing,  if  you  feel  ex- 
hausted, your  teacher  is  on  the  wrong  track,  no  mat- 
ter what  he  labels  his  method  or  how  wonderful  his 
credentials  are.” 

Isn’t  that  very  simple.  1 have  known  young  girls 
to  go  on  practicing  until  they  couldn’t  speak.  Let  them 
go  to  a physician  and  have  the  doctor  show  them  by 
means  of  a laryngoscope  just  how  tender  and  delicate 
their  vocal  organs  are.  I call  them  my  “little  hits  of 
cotton."  The}'  seem  so  frail  and  so  tiny.  Do  you 
wonder  that  1 guard  them  carefully?  This  practice 
consists  of  the  simplest  imaginable  exercises — sustained 
scales,  chromatic  scales  and  trills.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  one  practices,  but  how  one  practices. 

IS  THE  ART  OF  SINGING  DYING  OUT? 

We  continually  hear  critics  complain  that  the  art  of 
singing  is  dying.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  a pessimist, 
and  1 do  not  want  to  class  myself  with  the  pessimists, 
but  I can  safely  say  that  unless  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  real  art  of  singing  there  must  be  a decadence 
in  a short  time.  By  this  1 mean  t hat  the  voice  seems 
to  demand  a kind  of  exercise  leading  to  flexibility  and 
fluent  tone  production  that  is  not  found  in  the  ultra- 
dramatic  music  of  many  of  the  modern  composers. 
Young  singers  begin  with  good  voices,  and  after  an 
altogether  inadequate  term  of  preparation  they  essay 
the  works  of  Strauss  and  Wagner.  In  two  years  the 
first  sign  of  a break-up  occurs.  Their  voices  become 
rough — the  velvet  vanishes,  and  not<  after  note 
“breaks”  disagreeably.  The  music  of  the  older  Italian 
composers  from  Scarlatti  or  Carissimi  to  Donizetti  and 


Bellini  despite  the  absurd  libretti  of  their  operas  de- 
manded first  of  all  dulcet  tones  and  limpid  fluency. 
The  singers  who  turned  their  noses  up  at  the  florid 
arabesques  of  old  Italy  for  the  more  rugged  pageantry 
of  modern  Germany  are  destined  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. Let  us  have  the  masterpieces  of  the  heroic 
Teutons,  by  all  means,  but  let  them  be  sung  by  vocal- 
ists trained  as  vocalists  and  not  merely  by  actors  who 
have  only  taken  a few  steps  in  vocal  art. 

The  main  point  of  all  operatic  work  must  be  ob- 
served if  opera  is  to  continue  successfully.  Delibes 
chose  me  to  sing  a performance  of  his  Lakme  at 
Brussels.  It  was  to  be  my  debut  in  French.  I had  not 
then  mastered  the  French  pronunciation  so  that  I could 
sing  acceptably  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  the  scene 
of  my  later  triumphs.  Consequently  I was  permitted 
to  sing  in  Brussels.  There  the  directors  objected  to 
my  pronunciation,  calling  it  “abominable.”  Delibes  re- 
plied, “Qu’elle  chante  en  ehitiois,  si  elle  veut,  mais 
qu’elle  chante  mon  opera”  (“Even  if  she  sang  in 
Chinese,  I would  he  glad  to  have  her  sing  my  opera”). 

I am  asked  what  has  been  my  greatest  incentive.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  greater  than  opposition.  The 
early  opposition  from  my  family  made  me  more  and 
more  determined  to  prove  to  them  that  I would  be 
successful.  Some  singer  sang  my  roles  successfully; 
I immediately  made  up  my  mind  to  excel  that  singer. 
This  is  a human  trait,  I know,  but  I have  always 
profited  by  it.  Never  be  afraid  of  opposition.  The 
more  you  overcome,  the  greater  will  be  your  ultimate 
success. 


CHEERFULNESS  IN  THE  LESSON. 


BY  WILSON  L.  MERRITT. 


Emerson  in  one  of  his  works  speaks  of  the  “Power 
of  Cheerfulness.”  I chanced  upon  these  magic  words 
one  time  immediately  after  a rival  teacher  had  visited 
my  studio.  He  had  just  recited  a tale  of  woe  as  long 
as  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  Pupils  didn’t  come  reg- 
ularly, pupils  didn’t  come  on  time,  pupils  didn’t  pay 
promptly,  pupils  didn’t  practice  faithfully.  Everything 
he  said  was  mirrored  on  his  face,  and  when  he  ad- 
mitted that  his  pupils  were  gradually  leaving  him  I 
concluded  that  it  was  time  for  a little  sermon  on 
cheerfulness. 

This  man  was  an  excellent  musician,  in  the  sense 
that  he  had  worked  energetically  through  all  the  pre- 
scribed things  in  technic  and  theory,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  make  a fine  performer.  He  could  play  effec- 
tively. But  he  had  never  cultivated  those  qualities 
which  make  a man  Hiked.  His  idea  of  individuality 
was  that  of  consulting  himself  in  all  things  and  dis- 
regarding the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others — all 
right  for  an  anchorite  perhaps,  but  a poor  plan  for 
one  who  hopes  to  he  successful  in  teaching  music.  I 
put  it  this  way  to  him  when  he  asked  me  for  my 
advice  in  his  trouble: 

“Have  you  ever  done  anything  to  give  your  pupils 
the  feeling  that  you  were  really  and  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  their  welfare  apart  from  getting  your  own 
tuition  fee?  Do  they  have  a sense  of  confidence  in 
your  good  intentions  when  you  meet  them  at  the  door 
of  your  studio?  Does  the  first  word  you  say  to  them 
suggest  criticism,  or  does  it  suggest  faith  in  their 
powers?  Do  you  throw  the  sand  of  petulence  or  tem- 
per in  the  wheels  of  their  progress?  Does  the  first 
wrong  note  make  you  behave  like  a bad  boy,  or  do 
you  relax  after  a hundred  wrong  notes  and  correct 
them  as  they  should  lie  corrected?  Do  you  cultivate 
an  atmosphere  of  good  cheer  when  the  pupil  is  part- 
ing? Do  you  make  the  pupil  see  what  splendid  results 
may  he  achieved  at  the  sacrifice  of  a very  little  time? 
Are  you  ready  to  applaud  every  little  sign  of  advance- 
ment ? Do  you  realize  that  even  though  vigorous 
criticism  is  always  necessary,  it  need  not  lacerate?” 

When  my  friend  left  he  had  a new  idea  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  his  pupil.  Before  he  had  been  meas- 
uring out  instruction  as  a kind  of  commodity,  precisely 
as  a druggist  sells  pills  over  the  counter.  He  had  for- 
gotten the  human  side  and  had  never  learned  the 
“Power  of  Cheerfulness.”  It  was  some  time  before 
he  learned  the  difference  between  a hypocritical  forced 
cheerfulness  and  that  which  is  based  upon  faith  in 
the  best  in  everybody.  Pupils,  especially  young  pupils, 
sense  this  very  quickly.  Where  his  day  had  previously 
been  one  long,  disagreeable  argument  with  dissatisfied 
pupils,  it  became  a day  of  pleasant  tasks,  harder  work, 
luit  happier  work,  and  more  material  success  than  he 
had  ever  experienced  before.  Try  the  “Power  of 
Cheerfulness”  plan.  It  really  works. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MATHILDE 
MARCHESI,  1826-1913. 


"My  work  is  done.  I owe  to  the  world  one  thing — 
to  say  the  truth.  There  are  many  things  I say  to-day 
which  / have  hesitated  to  write  down  for  years;  but 
to-day,  when  I am  reaching  the  highest  age  that  man 
can  reach,  / have  no  more  time  to  disguise  my  thoughts 
or  to  display  useless  modesty.” 


When  Mme.  Mathilde  Marchesi  penned  the  above 
words  at  the  beginning  of  her  remarkable  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Etude  for  October,  1913,  she  well 
knew  that  this  article  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
last  words  of  hers  to  appear  in  print.  Our  readers  also 
must  have  felt  this.  Yet  now  that  the  great  teacher 
has  indeed  completed  her  work  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  this  article  represents  actually  the  last  lesson; 
that  the  studio  of  Mathilde  Marchesi  is  forever  closed. 
Nevertheless,  this  actually  is  the  case,  and  the  great 
disciple  of  the  great  Garcia,  the  great  teacher  of  Melba, 
Calve,  Gerster,  and  a host  of  others,  the  true  wife  of 
Salvatore  Marchesi,  died  in  London,  November  17, 
1913,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter— and  pupil— Mme. 
Blanche  Marchesi. 

Mathilde  Marchesi  (nee  Graurnann)  was  born  in 
Frankfort-on-Main,  March  26,  1826.  She  was  well 
educated,  but  her  father  having  lost  a fortune,  she 
decided  to  follow  a musical  career.  She  studied  in 
Vienna  with  Nicolai,  but  later  went  to  Paris  to  study 
with  Garcia.  She  imbibed  his  principles  so  well  that, 
on  his  being  incapacitated  by  an  accident,  she  continued 
his  work  and  taught  all  his  pupils  until  he  recovered. 
In  1849  she  moved  to  London,  and  later  went  on  tour 
through  Europe.  Her  success  as  a teacher  in  Vienna 
is  a matter  of  history,  and  Rossini  himself  extolled  her 
as  the  great  exponent  of  Italian  be!  canto.  Her  suc- 
cesses as  a teacher  in  Frankfort  and  later  in  Paris 
and  London  after  her  marriage  to  Signor  Salvatore 
Marchesi,  Cavaliere  de  Castronc,  Marchese  della  Ra- 
jata,  himself  a great  teacher,  were  even  more  signifi- 
cant. 

Though  Marchesi  has  left  a record  of  her  “method” 
in  her  book.  Ten  Singing  Lessons,  in  her  Ecolc  de 
Chant,  and  in  occasional  contributions  to  the  press,  yet 
her  great  secret  lay  in  her  own  personality  allied  to 
the  principles  of  vocal  art  which  she  secured  from 
Manual  Garcia  and  her  own  husband.  In  the  same 
article  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made,  how- 
ever, appears  the  following  among  a list  of  qualifica- 
tions needed  to  make  a great  singing  teacher;  it  is  so 
characteristic  of  her  own  “method”  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  reprinting  it  at  this  time: 

“Last  but  not  least,  the  gift  to  guide  pupils,  charac- 
ters and  natures;  to  help  to  change  them  in  necessary 
cases,  and  to  show  them  a high  ideal.  If  one  could, 
one  would  also  try  to  wake  in  them  the  love  of  God.” 
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MIBB! 


The  Physical  Side  of  Technical 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 


In  planning  what  kind  of  work  to  do  in  order  to 
attain  the  physical  power  essential  to  all  really  first- 
rate  piano  playing,  it  is  important  to  find  at  the  start 
correct  psychological  principles,  and  to  he  guided  by 
them  throughout.  The  way  the  practice  is  done,  the 
aims  kept  in  mind  in  the  doing  of  it,  are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  nature  of  the  exercises  chosen,  perhaps 
more  so.  Were  this  not  the  case,  we  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  explain  how  it  is  that  one  student  can  accom- 
plish more  in  one  hour  a day  than  another  in  four, 
and  that  some  great  concert  pianists,  such  as  Mr. 
Josef  Hofmann,  for  example,  will  tell  you  that  they 
never  “practice”  at  all.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
even  in  a matter  at  first  sight  so  completely  on  the 
physical  plane  as  the  attainment  of  muscular  power, 
the  purely  physical  considerations  are  much  less  im- 
portant than  the  mental,  that  is  to  say,  the  particular 
muscular  actions  rehearsed  are  less  important  than 
their  regulation  according  to  certain  principles,  such  as 
relaxation,  economy  and  proportion.  The  chief  object 
of  the  present  article  is  to  consider  these  principles 
by  which  the  search  for  muscular  power  may  be 
guided  and  safeguarded  by  the  mind. 

CULTIVATING  MUSCULAR  POWER. 

The  first  problem  to  be  considered  is  how  one  may 
gain  the  specialized  muscular  power  required  in  fingers, 
wrists  and  arms  without  danger  of  the  kind  of  stiff- 
ness or  cramp  that  always  punishes  ill-directed  efforts 
at  such  specializations  bf  strength.  Such  minute,  and 
at  the  same  time,  accurate  manipulations  as  piano  play- 
ing requires  are  in  a sense  unnatural,  and  nature  is 
always  ready  to  avenge  herself  on  the  unwise  who 
neglect  her  arrangements.  Long-continued  two-finger 
exercises,  for  example,  with  high  raising  of  the  fingers 
and  exaggeration  of  the  stroke  are  highly  useful  for 
developing  the  finger  muscles,  but  also  highly  dan- 
gerous. Continual  dropping  wears  away  a stone,  and 
continual  exercise  of  the  small  muscles  involved  in 
such  motions  may  end  by  paralyzing  them.  This  is 
what  happens  in  “pianist’s  cramp,”  a well-known  vari- 
ation of  writer’s  cramp.  Similar  difficulties  result 
from  the  overspecialized  use  of  any  small  set  of  mus- 
cles, as  is  illustrated  in  the  curious  malady  known  as 
“clarinet-player’s  tongue.”  The  best  safeguard,  aside 
from  observance  of  the  principles  of  relaxation  and 
economy,  of  which  I shall  say  more  in  a moment,  lies 
in  the  supplementing  of  specialized  motions  by  those 
of  a larger  and  more  general  nature.  Many  pianists 
use  dumb  bells  or  Indian  clubs,  in  large  free  swings, 
for  this  purpose;  others  play  tennis  or  even  baseball, 
in  spite  of  the  danger  of  the  latter  to  their  fingers, 
and  although  such  games  do  little  for  the  left  arm; 
still  others  find  much  benefit  in  such  homely  exercises 
as  chopping  kindling  wood — anything  that  by  a mas- 
sive use  of  the  larger  arm  and  body  muscles  tends  to 
correct  the  over-minute  employment  of  the  fingers  in 
playing.  The  ideal  should  be  a well-rounded  develop- 
ment of  large  and  small  muscles,  the  former  support- 
ing and  reenforcing  the  latter.  In  too  great  specializa- 
tion there  is  always  danger. 

RELAXATION  AND  REST. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  exercises,  however,  they 
will  be  injurious  unless  they  are  done  in  such  a way 
that  the  organism  may  rest  even  while  it  works — that 
is,  with  well-calculated  alternation  of  effort  and  relaxa- 
tion. Too  often  we  see  conscientious  students  stulti- 
fying their  own  powers  by  a nervous,  tense  way  of 


playing  that  ruins  their  tone,  exhausts  their  strength, 
and  makes  all  fluency  and  facility  impossible.  The 
more  exhausted  they  become,  the  greater  and  more 
killing  effort  do  they  make,  lashing  themselves  on  as 
an  ignorant  driver  will  lash  a jaded  horse.  Having 
begun  wrong,  they  go  on  worse  and  worse  until  the 
final  collapse,  when  overwrought  nerves  refuse  to  re- 
spond any  longer.  And  even  if  they  recognize  theo- 
retically the  need  of  relaxation,  it  is  with  an  anxiety, 
a sense  of  strain,  that  defeats  its  own  purpose:  they 
are  the  people  of  whom  \\  illiam  James  wrote  in  his 
Talks  to  Teachers,  who  cry,  with  knit  brows  and 
clinched  hands,  “I  will  be  relaxed !” 

If  we  wish  a perfect  model  of  what  relaxation  ought 
to  be  we  must  observe  certain  children— not  all,  for 
temperaments  differ,  and  some  people  seem  condemned 
almost  from  birth  to  a rigidity  from  which  others  are 
happily  free.  I remember  two  brothers  who  vividly 
illustrated  the  contrast.  The  eldest,  about  seven  years 
old  at  the  time  of  which  I write,  was  a thinker — and 
a “worrier”;  he  was  inclined  to  whine  if  his  plans 
were  not  carried  out,  and  he  always  had  plans  for 
some  time  ahead.  His  brother,  two  years  younger,  was 
absolutely  his  opposite  in  disposition:  easy-going,  so- 
ciable and  unexacting;  he  took  things  as  they  came, 
and  always  found  something  to  enjoy.  A favorite 
game  of  his,  at  the  hour  when  he  was  clad  only  in  his 
pajamas  and  all  ready  for  the  night,  was  to  stand  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed  at  a distance  from  the  pillow  care- 
fully calculated  and  suddenly  "let  go”  all  his  muscles, 
falling  back  prone,  at  full  length,  with  head  flopping 
into  the  pillow  like  a flail,  and  body  doubling  up  a 
little,  jackknife-fashion,  from  the  momentum  of  the 
trunk  pulling  the  legs' after  it,  while  the  whole  small 
boy  fairly  bounced  back  from  the  bed-spring  like  a 
rubber  ball.  One  could  only  admire  the  abandon  of 
it,  even  while  one  shuddered  to  think  of  what  would 
have  happened  had  his  head  met  any  substance  harder 
than  the  pillow.  Then  the  older  brother,  full  of  emu- 
lation and  the  pride  of  seniority,  would  draw  up  his 
superior  stature  and  try  the  same  trick.  But  what  a 
difference  in  the  execution!  It  was  as  if  an  eel  had 
given  place  to  an  oak  walking-stick : there  was  no  flop, 
but  only  a thud;  there  was  no  ricochet;  it  was  a very 
careful  small  boy  who  had  descended  on  the  pillow, 
quickly  but  considerately — not  a loose  mass  of  legs 
and  arms  that  had  fallen  there.  Now,  was  it  in  any 
way  possible  for  that  older  boy  to  attain  by  thought 
and  practice  the  perfect,  easy  relaxation  natural  to  his 
brother?  That  is  a question  that  thousands  of  pian- 
ists, of  the  care-taking  temperament,  • would  give  a 
good  deal  to  have  answered  affirmatively. 

HOW  RELAXATION  MAY  BE  ACQUIRED. 

It  is  at  least  fairly  evident  that  the  way  to  acquire 
such  power  is  to  imitate,  as  closely  as  possible,  some 
natural  model  of  relaxation  such  as  the  small  boy  I 
have  described.  We  must  learn  how  to  devitalize  a 
hand  or  an  arm  as  he  could  devitalize  his  whole  body, 
to  draw  all  the  will  power  out  of  it,  so  to  speak,  and 
leave  it  a mere  thing.  Now  the  most  obvious  differ- 
ence between  a mere  mass  of  flesh  and  blood  like  a 
relaxed  hand  and  a hand  impelled  to  action  by  nervous 
force  is  that  the  former  docs  not  support  itself  like 
the  latter,  but  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  gravitation, 
and  must  fall  until  it  reaches  a support.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  practically  useful  way  to  acquire 
the  power  of  relaxation  is  to  get  the  sense  of  weight 
in  the  organs,  to  let  them  “feel  heavy,”  to  learn  to 


let  them  “flop”  or  collapse  upon  the  nearest  support, 
such  as  lap  or  keyboard.  Nervously  tense  people 
should  make  this  a regular  part  of  the  daily  practice. 
It  can  be  practiced,  too,  not  only  at  the  piano,  but 
at  all  sorts  of  odd  moments  in  the  day,  as  one  sits  in 
an  easy  chair  or  lies  in  bed.  One  limb  after  another 
can  be  “let  go,”  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  practice 
will  have  the  secondary  advantage  of  a surprising 
tranquillization  of  the  nerves. 

Many  piano  students  who  have  profited  by  the  clear 
explanations  of  relaxation  contained  in  the  books  of 
the  late  Hr.  William  Mason,  notably  in  Touch  and 
Technic,  will,  I think,  be  interested  to  learn  that  he 
so  thoroughly  practiced  his  own  preachings  in  this  re- 
spect that  no  one  could  fail  to  notice  their  results  in 
his  every-day  life.  It  was  instructive  to  observe  him 
as  he  sat  in  his  study  or  drawing-room,  talking  of 
matters  quite  unconnected  with  piano  playing  perhaps, 
yet  illustrating  in  his  attitude  his  pet  theories.  The 
absolute  relaxation  of  his  arms  and  hands  was  the 
striking  thing.  The  arms  fell  completely  inert  from 
the  shoulders,  themselves  often  slightly  rounded 
through  the  looseness  of  the  upper  back  muscles,  and 
the  hands  either  rested  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  or 
fell  at  his  side,  reaching  nearly  to  the  floor  if  the  chair 
was  low.  Dr.  Mason  was  of  a nervous  temperament, 
but  he  had  so  completely ' mastered  the  use  of  relaxa- 
tion that  he  saved  himself  much  wear  and  tear,  and 
rested  as  he  went  along. 

“Resting  as  you  go  along”— is  not  that,  indeed,  a 
good  description,  in  plain  language,  of  what  relaxation 
essentially  is?  It  is  the  compensation  of  muscular 
effort  by  moments  of  repose,  brief  but  complete,  seized 
wherever  opportunity  offers,  sometimes  only  at  the 
end  of  a fairly  extended  passage,  sometimes  after  each 
chord.  The  habit  of  relaxation  gives  to  the  playing 
an  elasticity,  and  to  the  tone  produced  an  agreeable 
sonority  without  harshness  or  jingle  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  no  other  way.  It  enables  the  pianist  to  de- 
velop a kind  of  power  that  is  as  different  from  mere 
brute  force  as  a race  horse  of  high  mettle  is  different 
from  a common  dray  horse.  The  constantly  recurring 
moments  of  rest,  however  brief,  keep  him  physically 
fresh  and  mentally  tranquil,  and  husband  his  forces  so 
that  he  can  draw  upon  them  whenever  the  need  occurs. 
He  does  not  'waste  himself  in  useless  efforts,  but  puts 
in  his  strength  where  it  will  tell. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ECONOMY. 

In  fact,  looking  at  the  whole  matter  from  a slightly 
different  point  of  view,  he  observes  the  principle  of 
economy  of  which  I spoke  above — and  in  so  doing 
lets  his  mind  come  to  the  aid  of  his  body.  He  brings 
force  to  bear  only  where  it  is  needed.  Now  once  you 
begin  to  examine  the  playing  of  the  average  pianists 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  this  principle,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  note  how  few  people  ever  master  it. 
Th  ere  seems  to  be  a natural  tendency  to  abuse  force, 
to  waste  energy  in  worse  than  useless  extravagance, 
which  can  only  be  combated  by  a thoughtful  analysis 
that  most  people  are  too  impatient  to  give.  Take,  for 
example,  the  matter  of  crescendos  and  diminuendos, 
and  of  dynamic  contrast  in  general.  Is  not  the 
monotony  of  much  otherwise  respectable  playing  due 
to  a failure  to  save  energy  in  the  soft  places  and 
spend  it  in  the  loud  ? The  impulse  of  the  unregen- 
erate human  creature  seems  to  be  to  spend  it  all  the 
time,  and  the  result  is . disastrous  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  the  physical  strength  and  the  nervous 
tone  are  actually  sapped  by  such  mad  wastefulness,  and 
when  a real  fortissimo  is  needed  the  player  cannot  pro- 
duce it;  and,  secondly,  because  the  hearer’s  ear  is 
jaded  by  such  tonal  monotony,  and  lie  does  not  get 
that  relief  and  contrast  which  are  vital  to  all  works  of 
art  in  whatever  medium. 

It  is  told  of  Chopin  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
when  his  muscular  strength,  never  great,  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  malady  of  which  he  died,  lie  was  phy- 
sically unable  to  produce  a genuine  fortissimo.  Yet 
such  was  the  art  of  his  playing,  so  thoroughly  had  he 
learned  the  utility  of  a wise  economy  of  his  forces, 
that  by  reducing  the  whole  scale  of  his  dynamic  efforts, 
bringing  forte  down  to  mezzo-forte,  mezzo-forte  to 
piano,  and  going  beyond  the  softest  shades  to  that 
wonderful  pianissimo  of  his,  a mere  breath  of  tone, 
the  invisible  violet  rays,  so  to  speak,  of  the  tonal  spec- 
trum, he  not  only  saved  all  his  power  for  the  fortes, 
but  he  made  them  seem  to  the  hearers,  through  the 
magic  charm  of  contrast,  as  exciting  as  the  thunder- 
ous fortissimos  of  a Liszt  or  a Rubinstein.  It  was  all 
a question  of  proportion, 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  PROPORTION. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  last  principle  of  which  I wish 
to  speak  here — that  which  emphasizes  the  grouping  of 
effects,  and  counsels  us  to  conceive  all  details  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another  rather  than  in  detachment.  The 
organized  beauty  of  such  a conception,  building  as  it 
does  many  tones  into  a single  passage,  is  what  so 
carries  us  away  in  a long  and  gradual  crescendo,  or 
a subtly  graduated,  sustained  diminuendo.  Above  all, 
rhythm  and  phrasing,  which  are  the  very  soul  of  musi- 
cal playing,  depend  on  such  a well-proportioned  group- 
ing of  many  tones.  To  make  the  unimportant  tone  or 
beat  by  the  minutest  shade  too  heavy  is  to  lose  all  the 
charm,  all  the  eloquence  of  the  passage  as  hopelessly 
as  the  small  schoolboy  who  recited  poetry  with  a bump 
on  every  “the”  and  “of”  that  comes  where  he  expects 
an  accent.  Every  melody,  every  rhythm,  is  like  a 
profile  thrown  in  silhouette  against  a screen  for  us  to 
observe;  it  has  its  features,  its  important  notes  or  ac- 
cents, which  give  it  its  character  and  which  must  be 
proportioned  to  each  other  so  justly  that  we  can  seize 
that  character  without  doubt  or  hesitation.  Is  not  the 
whole  secret  of  expressive  playing  this  moulding  of 
the  phrases  by  emphasis  and  subordination,  this  group- 
ing of  dead  notes  into  a living  melody? 


“ON  WITH  THE  DANCE.” 


BY  CAROL  SHERMAN. 

Some  solemn  sociologist — some  sombre  student  of 
folk-ways — will  some  day  write  a long  treatise  upon  the 
relation  between  outbreaks  of  popular  dance  crazes 
and  the  advancement  of  the  human  race.  This  whole 
subject  makes  itself  interesting  to  musicians,  and  is 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  music  teachers  whether 
they  want  to  bother  with  it  or  not. 

Long  before  the  numerous  records  of  dancing  were 
made  in  holy  writ,  man  found  that  certain  rhythmic 
movements  of  the  body  gave  him  a pleasure  he  was 
very  likely  to  wish  to  repeat.  It  is  human  to  regulate 
everything  which  touches  our  daily  existence  by  our 
pleasures.  Thus,  dancing  became  a part  of  state  fes- 
tivals, religious  services,  and  eventually  a regular  di- 
version in  the  home.  Go  down  through  the  ages  from 
the  time  of  the  ghastly  Salome  to  the  day  of  Isadora 
Duncan  and  Pavlowa,  and  you  will  be  amazed  to  see 
how  great  a hold  the  dance  has  had  upon  most  all  peo- 
ples. To-day  all  the  world  and  his  wife  are  again  in 
the  swirl  of  the  dance.  For  this  reason  music  teachers 
are  now  confronted  by  all  sorts  of  inquiries  from  their 
pupils  regarding  tangos,  Boston,  one-steps,  turkey  trots, 
etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam.  Most  of  these  dances  are  de- 
cried by  the  Church,  and  many  seem  to  be  in  deservedly 
bad  odor  because  of  their  supposed  perversion  of 
morals  and  their  certain  unanimous  adoption  by  the 
Underworld.  Notwithstanding  the  shady  company 
these  dances  keep,  the  rhythms  which  accompany  them 
are  representative  of  something  in  our  age  which  peo- 
ple who  take  pride  in  keeping  in  step  with  the  pro- 
cession must  recognize.  It  appeases  an  appetite — other- 
wise it  would  not  exist.  Whether  the  appetite  is  a 
healthy  normal  one  or  not  is  apart  from  the  consid- 
eration of  this  subject.  Moralists  a century  ago  were 
literally  as  much  up  in  arms  over  the  waltz  as  its  ad- 
vocates were  enthusiastic.  The  intoxicating  rhythm 
which  the  Strausses  carried  to  the  ball  room  and  which 
Chopin  led  to  Parnassus  did  not  come  into  popularity 
without  opposition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  DANCE. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  dances  have  in  innumer- 
able cases  been  the  forerunners  of  musical  art.  The 
suite  from  which  our  modern  sonata  was  evolved  was, 
of  course,  nothing  but  a chain  of  dance  forms.  Not 
even  sacred  music  escaped  at  times,  since  dancing  often 
became  part  of  the  service  before  the  altar  in  less 
enlightened  times. 

Gradually  the  dance  and  the  music  of  the  dance 
became  separated  until  one  rarely  thought  of  the 
dancers  when  listening  to  a Beethoven  Minuet  or  a 
C hopin  .Mazurka,  lust  now  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
to  develop  the  connection  between  bodily  rhythms  and 
musical  expression.  In  fact,  the  system  of  the  cele- 
brated European  musical  educator,  Jacques  Dalcroze, 
is  founded  upon  this  very  connection.  That  wc  have 
something  in  dancing  which  is  acutely  human  is  most 
evident.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  take  its  normal  place 
in  our  lives,  that  it  will  cease  to  be  associated  with 
shame  and  sensationalism,  that  whatever  good  there 
may  be  in  it  may  come  to  all  of  us.  The  Japanese, 
who  hoards  his  wife  in  his  home  like  a chattel,  delights 


in  the  dancing  of  his  favorite  Geisha.  When  he  sees 
the  wives  of  Europeans  circling  the  ball  rooms  with 
different  dancing  partners  he  looks  on  with  oriental 
horror.  In  a sense  he  has  lost  the  significance  of  the 
dance  which  is  first  of  all  to  be  found  in  the  exhilarat- 
ing pleasure  of  dancing  precisely  as  children  dance, 
for  the  sheer  joy  of  the  thing,  and  nothing  else.  A 
dance  with  any  other  motive  is  a perversion  of  the 
art  of  Terpsichore. 

Whether  the  dance  be  the  expression  of  an  in- 
dividual like  the  caperings  of  a kitten  playing  in  among 
the  tulips ; whether  it  be  some  barbarian  ritual  like 
the  snake  dances  of  the  Pueblos,  or  whether  it  be  some 
gorgeous  ballet  telling  in  dumb  play  an  ancient  legend, 
it  is  always  interpretative,  and  often  very  graphic. 
Some  of  the  most  charming  music  ever  written  has 
been  devoted  to  the  ballet.  Delibes  is  better  known 
by  his  Coppclia  and  his  Sylvia  than  by  any  of  his  other 
works.  Ponchielli’s  La  Gioconda  is  best  known  to  the 
general  public  through  its  entrancing  Dance  of  the 
Hours.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  one  composition 
of  Berlioz,  and  only  one,  has  ever  been  acclaimed  by 
the  hoi  polloi,  and  that  is  a march  which  Berlioz  did 
not  write,  but  merely  arranged— the  Rakoscky  March. 
Again,  the  interminable  influence  of  the  dance.  Re- 
move that  influence  from  music,  and  musical  composi- 
tion of  the  past  would  lose  many  of  its  most  interest- 
ing classics. 

DANCES  OF  TO-MORROW. 

It  seems  somewhat  unfortunate  that  America  should 
have  the  blame  for  such  dances  as  the  trans-equatorial 
tangos,  the  turkey  trot  and  its  questionable  brood,  in- 
stead of  having  the  credit  of  interesting  folk  dances. 
Just  now  Europe  has  been  undergoing  one  of  its  de- 
cennial dance  crazes.  Musica,  probably  the  most  pro- 
gressive, and  certainly  the  most  elaborate  musical  paper 
of  Europe  (published  in  Paris),  recently  got  out  two 
issues  devoted  to  every  imaginable  phase  of  the  tango, 
one-step,  Boston,  etc.  Musica  is  a paper  of  the  highest 
class,  splendidly  edited,  able  and  idealistic.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  American  musical  magazine 
of  standing  devoting  an  issue  to  these  sensational 
dances.  But  Europe  is  mad  over  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can dances.  In  a comic  opera  by  Jarno,  known  as  the 
Fanner’s  Daughter  (recently  produced  . in  Germany 
with  great  success),  these  American  dances  are  heralded 
in  one  of  the  verses  of  one  of  the  songs  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner 

Reim  Boston,  beira  Boston, 

Da  bin  ieh  nuf  dem  Poston. 

Und  gar  beim  .ligg,  beim  .ligg, 

Bin  ich  voll  Schema  and  Chic 
Reim  Two-step,  beim  two-step, 

Da  Stoll  ich  meinen  Mann. 

Den  Turkey  Trot,  Den  Turkey  Trot 
Tanz  ich  wie  ein  junger  < lot t. 

Thus  are  the  attractions  of  American  dances  (?) 
shouted  nightly  in  German  music  centres. 

AMERICAN  DANCES  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Let  us  hope  that  as  our  country  amalgamates  all  of 
the  metals  that  are  pouring  into  the  pot  we  may  be 
able  to  mould  from  the  mass  dances  representative  of 
a higher  idealism  that  will  have  their  natural  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  and  great  music  which  so 
many  of  us  are  confident  will  come  from  the  new 
world.  This  music  will  not  sound  of  the  Cossack 
steppes,  the  tom-tom  of  the  Seraglio,  the  clinking 
glasses  of  Maxims,  the  tamborines  of  Naples,  the 
castanets  of  Seville  or  the  pipes  of  the  Highlands,  but 
they  will  carry  a note  that  will  be  big  like  our  won- 
ders of  steel ; broad  and  pure  like  our  prairies,  lofty 
and  serene  like  our  mountains,  and  yet  intense  and 
wholesome  like  our  people.  When  it  does  come  it 
will  be  a natural  expression  of  a real  human  impulse 
and  not  the  artificial  concoction  of  some  'tenderloin 
bar-room  or  a shriek  from  the  Barbary  coast  of  San 
Francisco.  Let  all  Americans  who  are  jealous  of  the 
future  of  the  music  of  their  country  seek  to  free  our 
dances  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  sewer. 

“ON  WITH  THE  DANCE.” 


Many  men  are  melancholy  by  hearing  Music,  but  it 
is  a pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth,  and  therefore 
to  such  as  are  discontent,  in  woe,  fear,  sorrow,  or  de- 
jected, it  is  a most  present  remedy,  it  expels  cares, 
alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant. 
Otherwise,  saith  Plutarch,  Music  makes  some  men  as 
mad  as  a tiger;  like  Aristophos’  horn  in  Ariosto;  or 
Mercury’s  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that  made  some 
wake,  others  sleep;  it  hath  diverse  effects;  and  Theo- 
phrastus right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either 
procured  by  Music,  or  mitigated. — Robert  Burton 
(Anatomy  of  Melancholy) . 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  INTERPRETATION. 


BY  T.  D.  WILLIAMS. 


Interpretation  in  music  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  presenting  a composition  in  its  most  attractive 
form.  There  are  three  things  which  go  a great  way  in 
“showing  up”  the  merits  of  a piece : 

(1)  Comparative  Length  of  Notes.  (Making  certain 
notes  longer  or  shorter  than  others  with  which  they  are 
associated.) 

(2)  Comparative  Degrees  of  Power.  (Making  cer- 
tain notes  louder  or  softer  than  others  with  which  they 
are  played.) 

(3)  Comparative  Degrees  of  Speed.  (Giving  a cer- 
tain elastic  finish  to  a composition  which,  when  ren- 
dered in  absolutely  strict  time,  becomes  stiff  and 
unmusical.) 

These  three  principles  must  all  work  together  in  such 
a way  as  to  produce  an  artistic  result. 

It  is  a great  thing  to  know  just  how  long  and  how 
loud  to  make  notes.  This  seems  a strange  statement 
considering  that  notes  are  all  written  on  paper,  and  we 
should  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween quarters  and  halves,  etc.  But  if  all  notes  were 
written  as  they  should  be  played,  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  ink,  much  less  engraver’s  tools,  to  put  the 
composer’s  idea  on  paper.  The  best  composers  have 
recognized  this  fact  and  use  few  expression  marks,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  performer’s  musical  instinct  to  know  what 
to  do.  If  a player  hasn’t  this  true  “musical  instinct” 
expression  marks  on  paper  won’t  give  it  him. 

Where  the  need  for  holding  a note  is  marked,  the 
composer  usually  places  a pause  over  the  note  to  be 
held.  The  pause  ( 'T  ) should  not  usually  be  prolonged 
to  equal  in  length  the  time  value  of  a note  of  larger 
valuation.  For  example,  a quarter  note  with  a pause 
over  it  should  not  equal  in  value  a half  or  dotted  half 
note.  In  other  words,  it  should  not  be  a common 
multiple  marked  "Ritard.”  That  is  to  say,  the  time 
value  of  notes  should  not  equal  notes  of  larger  denomi- 
nation. If  composers  desired  the  notes  to  be  held 
longer,  they  would  simply  write  out  their  ideas  in  full, 
using  neither  ritards  nor  pauses.  What  is  wanted 
when  these  signs  occur  is  “interrupted  rhythm,”  a move- 
ment which  cannot  be  expressed  by  notes  in  strict  time. 

DISCOVERING  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  NOTES.  * 

There  is,  however,  something  which  is  neither  a pause 
nor  a ritard,  and  which  yet  has  an  important  bearing 
on  interpretation.  This  is  the  power  to  recognize  “the 
most  important  notes”  in  a melodic  figure,  and  to  see 
that  these  notes  are  made  to  stand  out,  by  making  them 
longer  or  louder  than  others  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. A good  speaker,  for  example,  always  accents 
the  most  important  words  of  a sentence ; if  he  did  not 
do  this  his  delivery  would  be  weak  and  meaningless. 
The  same  principle  also  applies  to  music.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  give  prominence  to  certain  notes  by  one  or  other 
of  the  means  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
In  regard  to  length  of  notes,  we  seldom  add  anything; 
but  if  we  made  them  sound  for  their  entire  length  there 
would  be  no  space  between  them.  LInless  a legato  is 
desired,  there  is  necessarily  a slight  break  between 
notes,  and  this  slight  break  can  often  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage to  give  prominence  to  certain  notes. 

Do  our  notes  “all  sound  alike?”  Is  our  time  stiff 
and  mechanical  or  is  it  graceful  and  elastic?  How 
about  note  value?  Are  we  sure  we  are  not  giving  too 
much  prominence  to  those  little  notes  which  follow 
dotted  quarter  notes — they  are  very  apt  to  sound  like 
t riplets  unless  we  take  care?  Do  we  accent  properly 
and  see  that  our  bass  notes  are  always  heard? 
What  is  our  treatment  of  dissonant  chords?  Do  they 
sound  prominent,  or  do  we  play  them  in  a fashion  that 
would  suggest  doubt  and  uncertainty? 

In  music  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Positiveness  is 
everything.  A piece  played  with  confidence,  even  if  not 
rendered  with  technical  perfection,  often  sounds  bet- 
ter than  if  performed  with  the  most  accurate  execution 
accompanied  by  doubt  and  uncertainty.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  any  respect  need  be  entertained 
for  the  piano  pounding — the  gentleman  who  bangs  fear- 
lessly up  and  down  the  keyboard  with  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  whether  he  is  playing  the  right  notes  or  not, 
trusting  to  a persistent  use  of  the  sustaining  pedal  to 
hide  his  blunders  in  a blur  of  noise. 


“It  is  much  easier.”  said  the  smooth  tongued  Dis- 
raeli, “to  be  critical  than  it  is  to  be  correct.”  This  is 
a point  to  remember  when  calling  attention  to  other 
people’s  musical  shortcomings. 


THE  ETUDE 
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Progress  in  Music  Study 

From  an  Interview  Secured  Expressly  for  The  Etude  by  G.  Mark  Wilson 
with  the  Famous  Teacher  and  Virtuoso 

EMIL  SAUER 


[Editor's  Note. — Few  pianists  of  our  time  have  been  so 
fortunate  in  pleasing  both  professional  musicians  and  ama- 
teurs as  Emil  Sauer.  That  is,  few  virtuosos  have  had  the 
lofty  qualities  and  artistic  sincerity  which  always  impresses 
the  fellow-professional,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the 
gift  of  pleasing  the  so-called  ‘‘masses."  Emil  Sauer  was 
born  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  Oct.  8th,  1862.  Between  the 
years  1876  and  1881  he  was  a pupil  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
brother  of  the  great  Anton,  at  the  Moscow  Conservatorium. 
Thereafter,  he  studied  with  Franz  Liszt  and  with  the  great 
specialist  in  technic  and  touch,  Deppe.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  has  appeared  before  the  public  as  a virtuoso  and 
has  met  with  great  success.  His  concert  tours  are  often 
arranged  many  years  in  advance.  His  playing  is  clear, 
definite  and  beautifully  balanced.] 

THE  MAIN  ROADS  OF  TECHNICAL  PROGRESS. 

If  one  were  to  be  pinned  down  to  the  selection  of 
the  two  main  highways  of  technical  progress  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pick  out  two  better  roads  than  those  of 
Scales  and  Bach.  Although  worn  by  the  tread  of 
countless  artists  they  are  still  the  paths  along  which 
every  sincere  young  artist  will  find  himself  ultimately 
traveling,  no  matter  how  many  other  ways  he  may  try. 

The  chief  virtue  of  playing  Bach  is  perhaps  the  fact 
that  the  structure  of  the  music  is  so  closely  knit  that 
it  compels  absolute  attention.  In  any  of  the  forty- 
eight  Fugues  you  may  find  measure  after  measure  in 
which  the  mind  virtually  controls  a quartet  of  melodies. 
It  is  as  though  one  man  were  asked  to  play  the  two 
violins,  the  viola  and  the  ’cello  in  a string  quartet  and 
play  them  all  at  once.  The  mere  ability  to  make  the 
fingers  play  the  notes  of  a Bach  fugue  is  in  itself 
difficult,  but  the  student  has  not  gotten  the  utmost  from 
his  Bach  practice  until  he  is  able  to  carry  in  his  mind 
each  part  in  the  wonderful  polyphonic  fabric  as  a 
separate  melody,  just  as  though  each  part  had  a dis- 
tinct tone  quality,  one  string,  one  brass,  one  flute,  one 
organ  diapason,  instead  of  hearing  them  all  on  the 
monotone  quality  of  the  piano. 

As  for  scales,  their  chief  value  lies  in  their  practical 
nature.  They  serve  to  acquaint  the  fingers  with  all  the 
little  interstices  of  the  keyboard  until  they  feel  per- 
fectly at  home.  In  addition  to  this  they  serve  to  exer- 
cise the  muscles  in  such  excellent  manner  that  they  are 
indispensable.  Scales  almost  invariably  reward  the 
pupil  if  he  practices  them  right.  That  is,  when  he 
starts  to  practice  scales  he  may  do  so  with  the  con- 
fident knowledge  that  after  he  has  invested  in  a certain 
amount  of  work  he  will  get  certain  results. 

PRACTICE  METHODS. 

Naturally  every  student  who  practices  does  so  witn 
the  hope  for  progress.  He  does  not  relish  the  idea  of 
spending  hours  at  the  piano  only  to  find  his  work  stand- 
ing still  or  even  going  behind.  He  wants  to  go  ahead, 
but  merely  wanting  to  go  ahead  does  not  put  him  ahead. 
One  of  the  chief  setbacks  is  that  so  many  students 
look  upon  all  kinds  of  practice,  except  playing  a few 
attractive  pieces,  as  a kind  of  drudgery.  They  see  their 
practice  eat  up  their  time  and  patience  and  produce  no 
results.  Consequently  they  become  antagonistic  to  the 
work  in  hand  and  instead  of  playing  the  piano  they 
fight  the  piano.  The  wonderful  principle  of  finding 
joy  in  your  work  is  one  that  every  teacher  should  in- 
dicate to  every  pupil.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
regard  all  difficulties  as  interesting  problems,  not  as 
rough  and  barren  mountains  over  which  they  must 
climb  to  the  fertile  valleys  beyond.  If,  for  instance, 
you  have  a cadenza  in  a Liszt  Love  Song,  the  teacher 
should  give  a definite  working  plan  how  the  cadenza 


can  be  developed,  how  scintillating  it  will  sound  when 
finished  and  how  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
it  inussy. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  a piece  or  an  etude 
the  student  should  be  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
the  composition.  He  should  understand  its  relative  im- 
portance as  an  art  work.  He  should  be  shown  how  the 
balance  the  composer  has  observed  should  be  preserved 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  work.  He  should  know  ‘the 
location  of  the  climax  of  the  piece.  Before  he  starts 
upon  the  practice  at  all  he  may  learn  various  things 
about  the  piece  which  will  help  him  immensely  and  save 
him  a great  deal  of  time. 

THE  PLACE  OF  TALENT. 

In  pointing  out  the  construction  and  beauties  of  a 
new  piece  the  teacher  must  not  make  the  great  mistake 
of  excusing  the  pupil  from  the  work  which  his  talent 
should  properly  develop.  The  teacher  should  avoid 
definite  directions,  but  by  “drawing  out”  the  pupil  in- 
duce him  to  find  out  what  the  proper  method  is.  If 
the  pupil  has  not  the  talent  ‘to  find  out  these  things 
under  the  ‘teacher’s  direction,  very  little  can  be  expected 
from  him.  It  is  a waste  of  time,  money  and  energy  to 
teach  pupils  who  have  not  sufficient  talent.  The  teacher 
must  live,  of  course,  and  pupils  are  necessary,  but  if 
the  teacher  would  put  the  same  energy  given  out  in 
teaching  pupils  destitute  of  talent  to  the  purpose  of 
■teaching  those  with  talent,  a much  happier  career  will 
result,  although  the  income  may  be  a trifle  less  at  the 
start.  Every  experienced  teacher  can  ascertain  in  a 
very  short  time  whether  or  not  the  pupil  has  talent. 

PRECOCITY  AND  TALENT. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  The  Etude  know  of  many 
cases  of  young  people  who  have  made  a great  furore 
for  a few  years  and  who  then  gradually  sink  out  of 
sight.  There  is  a kind  of  smartness  which  many  people 
confound  with  real  merit,  real  talent,  although  it  is 
quite  different.  The  really  talented  pupil  has  a definite 
goal.  With  him  all  work  ‘that  leads  toward  that  goal 
is  the  great  joy  of  his  life.  This  pupil  will  always  out- 
strip the  smart  pupil.  I have  seen  it  happen  dozens 
of  times.  The  real  worker  plods  along.  Progress  with 
him  is  at  the  end  of  a long  road.  The  superficial 
worker  trips  lightly  along  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a 
will-’o-the-wisp  of  his  own  conceit.  Before  he  knows 
it  he  stumbles  over  'the  brink  of  a precipice. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  TEACHING. 

Optimism  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both  progress  and 
good  teaching.  The  teacher  should  seek  to  build  con- 
fidence and  confidence  never  comes  from  pessimism. 
If  you  are  a teacher  and  have  a pupil  who  is  continually 
faltering  and  making  unaccountable  mistakes,  ask  your- 
self, “Have  I continually  thrown  a wet  blanket  over 
the  pupil  every  time  a blunder  was  made,  so  that  the 
student  now  anticipates  a chill  or  a shock  or  an  explo- 
sion with  every  mistake?  Have  I given  vent  to  a 
morbid  cynicism  just  for  the  fun  of  being  a fault- 
finder or  for  the  dignity  of  appearing  very  learned? 
Have  I torn  down  continually  where  I could  not  build 
better?  Are  my  lessons  broad,  stimulating  and  cheer- 
ful, or  are  they  carping,  indifferent  and  irritable?” 
Look  upon  every  lesson  as  a foundation  pier  in  the 
pupil’s  future  work. 


DO  NOT  FEAR  DIFFICULTIES. 

Fear  is  the  father  of  most  difficulties  at  the  keyboard. 
Do  not  anticipate  trouble  when  you  are  playing  a piece. 
A complicated  fingering  can  be  borne  in  the  mind  so 
that  the  mind  will  guide  the  fingers  through  the  difficulty 
as  skillfully  as  a navigator  guides  a ship  through  a 
difficult  channel.  There  is  a great  deal  in  preparedness. 
Do  not  trust  your  fingers  entirely.  Have  the  technical 
difficulty  well  solved  in  your  mind  and  then  “do  not  be 
afraid.”  Take  a chance  and  see  if  it  will  not  come  out 
all  right.  Halting  playing  is  caused  largely  by  mental 
halting.  Very  slow  study  of  the  difficulty,  with  speed 
advanced  as  confidence  comes,  is  the  sole  solution.  If 
you  apprehend  a certain  measure  always  make  sure  that 
you  are  especially  confident  of  the  measure  preceding 
and  the  measure  succeeding  the  difficulty.  Most  fear 
of  difficulties  is  due  to  ignorance  or  lack  of  sufficient 
regular  practice.  If  you  know  a thing  thoroughly,  you 
are  not  afraid  of  it.  It  is  surprising  how  much  cour- 
age and  artistic  confidence  real  knowledge  and  pro- 
ficiency brings.  The  common  phrase,  “It  is  easy 
enough  when  you  know  how,”  has  a double  meaning. 

TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  European 
system  of  subsidizing  music  schools.  For  one  thing  it 
does  not  result  in  over-loading  the  teacher  with  pupils. 
Naturally  the  most  successful  teachers  have  the  most 
pupils,  but  there  is  such  a thing  as  giving  a teacher 
more  pupils  than  he  can  attend  to.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  pupil  should  not  be  a mere 
commercial  one,  in  which  the  teacher  slices  off  just  so 
much  of  his  life  and  sells  it  to  the  pupil  at  so  much 
per  slice.  The  teacher  must  be  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  pupil.  He  must  take  a personal  interest  in  his 
welfare..  He  must  not  regard  his  lessons  as  a business 
transaction,  although  he  must  not  neglect  the  right  and 
proper  business  aspects  of  teaching.  Franz  Liszt  be- 
came the  intimate  adviser  of  all  his  pupils.  There 
probably  was  never  a more  ideal  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupils  than  that  which  existed  between 
LLzt  and  his  followers.  They  became  disciples  rather 
than  students.  Of  course  Liszt  was  rich  enough  to  dis- 
pense with  the  collection  of  fees.  Few  teachers  can  do 
that,  but,  nevertheless,  they  can  make  their  teaching- 
something  more  than  mere  money  making. 

THE  END  OF  ART. 

Progress  in  musical  art  is  all  that  the  artist  can  look 
forward  to.  There  is  no  end  to  art.  The  greatest 
virtuoso  living  is  only  great  because  he  is  on  the  way 
to  some  coveted  goal.  The  moment  lie  stops,  or  the 
moment  he  commences  to  retrograde,  his  greatness 
ceases.  The  critical  period  in  the  career  of  any  student 
is  the  time  that  takes  him  from  the  music  school  or 
from  the  teacher  and  ushers  him  into  the  world.  The 
failures  are  those  who  lessen  their  energies  then.  The 
great  successes  are  those  who  feel  liberated  only  to 
work  harder  and  harder.  Many  a career  goes  down 
upon  the  day  of  graduation.  Schools,  examinations, 
certificates  and  diplomas  are  all  right,  but  they  should 
be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  milestones  in  the 
career  of  a youth.  As  soon  as  one  milestone  is  past 
Push  on  to  the  next.  Sit  down  for  a few  moments  on 
the  road  of  progress  and  you  will  see  others  'pass  you 
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by  the  thousand.  The  joy  is  in  going  ahead,  every  day, 
every  hour,  every  minute.  If  you  find  yourself  to-day 
where  you  were  last  year  begin  to  question  yourself 
and  find  out  why.  Perhaps  you  do  not  deserve  to  go 
ahead.  Perhaps  you  have  merely  been  sitting  passively 
by  wondering  why  you  do  not  progress  and  at  the  same 
time  failing  to  do  your  level  best  at  the  work  at  hand. 
No  matter  what  you  may  read,  no  one  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded without  practice,  careful  practice,  regular  prac- 
tice, intelligent  practice,  inspired  practice,  hard  practice. 


MUSICAL  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION  ABROAD. 

ltV  ARTHUR  ELSON. 

IMPRESSIONISM  IN  MUSIC. 

In  Die  Musik  Walter  Niemann  lias  written  on  the 
impressionism  of  Debussy  and  bis  conlempot  arie.s, 
while  in  the  same  number  Hans  Pfeilschmidt  treated 
the  subject  of  repetition  and  recognition  of  themes. 
The  two  articles  thus  approach  from  opposite  ends 
the  question  whether  form  or  freedom  is  more  im- 
portant in  music. 

In  the  best  music  form  is  still  predominant.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  write  anything  that  had 
no  shape,  even  if  its  form  were  not  one  of  those  ex- 
isting in  classical  times.  In  the  symphonic  poem,  which 
is  the  best  example  of  modern  freedom,  there  is  still 
to  be  found  a very  marked  form,  though  it  may  differ 
in  individual  cases.  We  find  here  sections  rather  than 
movements — sections  which  obey  the  laws  of  contrast, 
or  follow  the  lines  of  some  more  or  less  definite  sub- 
ject. Even  in  such  free  works  as  "Zarathustra”  or 
“Ein  Heldenleben”  there  is  some  repetition  of  themes 
from  one  part  to  later  portions,  while  individual  sec- 
tions show  much  of  the  building-up  from  themes  that 
constitutes  figure  treatment  and  development.  In  such 
a work  as  Liszt’s  “Les  Preludes”  there  are  returns  of 
theme  almost  as  definite  as  those  of  the  symphony  or 
sonata,  and  figures  that  pervade  the  entire  work.  It 
is  a mistake,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  modern 
school  has  abolished  form.  We  might  rather  say  that 
it  has  discarded  forms.  The  tonal  architect  of  to-day 
is  not  compelled  to  build  bis  structure  in  certain 
limited  ways,  but  may  work  along  original  lines.  He 
should,  however,  make  these  lines  fairly  definite. 

The  impressionism  of  to-day,-  originating  with  De- 
bussy, Satie,  Eanelli,  and  others  of  the  sort,  is  not  now 
confined  to  b ranee.  Holbrooke,  Bantock,  Delius  and 
Cyril  Scott  have  adopted  its  methods  in  England; 
Scriabine  leads  the  movement  in  Russia;  Busoni  is  a 
modernist  of  Italian  origin;  while  the  chaotic  Schoen- 
berg has  become  the  musical  “bad  boy”  of  Germany. 

As  is  well  known,  the  keynote  of  this  school  is  nov- 
elty of  harmonic  effects.  Perhaps  “keynote”  is  hardly 
the  right  word,  since  few  of  these  men  keep  definite 
tonalities,  and  some  of  them  even  discard  signatures. 
This  .field  of  work  is  somewhat  extensive.  Debussy 
makes  a scale  of  whole  tones,  corresponding  to  the 
higher  overtones;  Scriabine  builds  chords  on  the  re- 
peated interval  of  a fourth ; while  others  have  no 
definite  system,  but  indulge  constantly  in  the  novelty 
of  the  unexpected.  With  these  new  harmonies  comes 
also  a new  method  of  treatment — an  avoidance  of  har- 
monic progressions,  and  a use,  instead,  of  detached 
effects  that  have  been  aptly  termed  “musical  stippling.’ 
In  some  ways  the  modernists  have  won  a great  ar-* 
tistic  success.  Thus  the  piano  pieces  of  a Debussy  or 
a Scott  show  the  most  delicate  nuances,  and  are  of 
rare  value  in  their  pictorial  qualities.  But  in  the  or- 
chestral field  the  school  is  apt  to  show  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  search  for  effects,  and  too  little  at- 
tempt at  any  real  outlines  of  form.  1 he  very  principle 
of  detachment  in  effects  is  one  that  militates  against 
form,  and  deprives  it  of  its  proper  importance.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  modernists  have  enlarged  our  range 
of  harmony,  we  still  need  orchestral  composers  who 
shall  use  these  effects  as  a means  rather  than  an  end. 
Dabbling  experimental  colors  on  a palette,  for  instance, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  using  them  to  paint  a great 
picture.  Thus  a number  of  recent  compositions  must 
be  classed  as  experiments  rather  than  true  works  of 
art.  They  may  lead  to  the  growth  of  a great  school, 
but  they  do  not  entirely  constitute  such  a school  at 
present.  The  involved  “Afternoon  of  a Faun,”  for 
example,  is  not  so  generally  popular  in  our  concerts 
as  the  symphonies  or  symphonic  poems  of  our  own 
Gustav  Strube,  which  make  use  of  Debussy’s  harmonic 
style,  but  fuse  it  into  a worl<  of  broader  outlines  and 
larger  form.  When  tin  cxperimcntalAts  grow  to 
recognize  more  f nil \ the  v alue  of  musical  architecture 
they  will  create  a school  of  permanent  worth. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  PORTUGAL. 

In  the  S.  I.  M.  Revue  M.  Daubresse  writes  on  the 
Portugese  school,  past  and  present.  Portugal,  after 
its  conquest  by  Carthage,  Rome,  the  Barbarians  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  the  Moors,  remained  in  a stable 
enough  condition  to  develop  a flourishing  school  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages.  Ceolho  and  Herminguez  rep- 
resented the  art  of  the  Troubadours,  while  the  Uni- 
versity of  Coimbre,  founded  in  1290,  bad  a chair  of 
music.  During  the  next  two  centuries  counterpoint 
flourished  in  the  monasteries,  while  great  composers 
arose  soon  after  1500. ' Manvel  Mendes  was  called 
"The  Prince  of  Music,”  while  Heliodore  de  Paiva  was 
known  as  “Orpheus,”  and  was  a master  of  sciences 
and  languages  as  well  as  music,  Damio  de  Goes,  Am- 
bassador in  many  European  countries,  became  a friend 
of  Erasmus,  and  was  called  the  equal  of  Josquin  des 
Pres,  who,  in  Luther’s  words,  “Ruled  the  notes  while 
others  were  ruled  by  them.”  There  were  even  women 
composers  in  Portugal  at  that  time,  such  as  Beatrix 
de  Souza  (no  relation  to  our  American  “march  king”) 
or  the  renowned  Bernarda  Ferreira  de  Lacerda.  An- 
other evidence  of  musical  activity  was  found  in  the 
boy  prodigy,  Francisco  de  Rocha,  who  wrote  an  am- 
bitious Mass  when  eleven  years  old. 

Opera  flourished  in  Portugal,  and  perhaps  led  the 
way  to  decadence.  It  developed  in  part  from  the  Vil- 
hancicos,  or  early  Mystery  Plays,  which  gradually 
included  secular  subjects  as  well  as  sacred  themes.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  Diaz  wrote  no  less  than  497 
of  these  works,  while  Francisco  de  Arajo  was  scarcely 
less  prolific.  Theory  flourished  also,  and  there  was  a 
famous  discussion  about  a chord  of  the  ninth  which 
Francois  Vails  used  in  one  of  his  Masses.  Many 
manuscripts  were  collected  in  a library  founded  by 
John  IV,  but  this  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the 
earthquake  of  1755.  The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  dominated  by  Duarte-  Lobo,  who  lived  for 
over  a hundred  years. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  influence  of  Italian 
opera  became  more  and  more  prominent  in  Portugal, 
and  resulted  in  a gradual  decadence  of  the  really  na- 
tional atmosphere.  Meanwhile,  the  common  people 
continued  their  folk-songs,  now  no  longer  in  touch, 
with  the  art  of  the  professionals.  The  variety  of 
these  songs  was  very  great ; there  were  sacred  legends, 
love-songs,  pastorales,  drinking  songs,  political  satires, 
hymns,  marches,  serenades,  barcarolles,  and  the  spe- 
cially local  Fados  and  Modinhas.  The  rustic  songs 
were  often  alternated  between  several  voices,  and  used 
as  call  and  reply  by  neighboring  shepherds.  Some- 
times the  songs  were  accompanied  by  instruments, 
such  as  the  flute,  violin,  viol  d’  amour,  clarinet,  corne- 
muse,  guitar  or  triangle.  In  recent  years  composers 
have  gone  back  to  the  popular  school  for  their  inspira- 
tion. Cardoso,  for  instance,  used  its  flavor  in  his  suc- 
cessful “Bourrique  de  M.  le  Maire,”  while  Vianna  da 
Motto,  Rey  Colaqo,  Keil,  da  Silva,  and  Thomas  de 
Lima  have  worked  in  the  same  popular  field. 

According  to  the  reviews  of  Alfredo  Pinto,  a new 
school  is  now  rising  in  Portugal.  Orchestras  are  be- 
ing founded  in  many  centres,  and  the  taste  of  the 
present  properly  cultivated.  Among  the  composers, 
the  most  prominent,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
seem  to  be  Neuparth,  Machado,  Jean  Arrayo,  Freistas 
Gazul,  Theodore  Braga,  Guimaraes,  Felipe  Suarte,  and 
the  Count  Azevede  da  Silva,  whose  works  were  praised 
in  Paris  some  years  ago.  Like  other  modern  schools, 
this  one  is  somewhat  cosmopolitan;  but  it  has  plenty 
of  national  material  at  hand. 

MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Saint-Siiens  offers  an  orchestral  novelty  in  the  shape 
of  an  overture  written  by  him  in  1854.  It  was  in- 
tended for  a comic  opera  which  he  left  unwritten. 
Played  without  any  alterations,  it  showed  the  com- 
poser's usual  facility.  Chevillard’s  “Ballade  Sym- 
phonique”  was  well  received  also.  Other  new  orches- 
tral works  for  Paris  are  “La  Peri,’  by  Dukas,  and 
an  arrangement  of  Ducasse’s  ballet  “Orphee,”  while 
Debussy’s  “Jeux”  and  Roussel’s  “Festin  de  1 Araignee 
will  be  heard  also.  The  symphonic  poem,  “Day  and 
Night,”  by  Raymond  Davranches,  was  well  received 
as  Oslend,  while  Samazeuilh’s  “Sommeil  de  Canope,” 
in  the  same  form,  is  favorably  reviewed. 

German  works  include  a posthumous  “Sinfonia 
Comica,”  by  Draeseke,  to  be  given  at  Dresden.  Reger’s 
Ballet  Suite  was  given  at  Basel,  also  Koctcher’s  suite, 
entitled  “War  Pictures.”  Three  Intermezzi,  by  Schaub, 
are  for  small  orchestra,  and  a Bergliout  suite  foi 
strings  alone.  A ogrieb’s  violin  concerto  was  very 
warmly  received  at  Berlin. 


Vienna  is  to  hear  Franz  Schmidt’s  second  sym- 
phony, Franz  Schreker’s  “Ekkehard,”  Barnhard  Paum- 
gartner’s  “Ouverture  zu  eimen  Ritterspiel,”  a sym- 
phony by  Max  Oberleithner,  a sinfonietta  by  Paul 
Graener,  a Shakespeare  Suite  by  J.  B.  Foerster,  and 
Friedrich  Roitsch’s  symphonic  poem,  “Night  and 
Day.”  Reznicek’s  symphonic  poem,  “Der  Sieger,”  is 
slated  for  Berlin.  Ludolf  Nielsen’s  second  symphony 
has  been  published,  while  Donald  Tovey’s  work  in  the 
same  form  will  be  given  at  Aix. 

In  opera,  Humperdinck  has  about  finished  a new 
war-comedy,  “Die  Marketenderin.”  Prof.  Niecks,  in 
the  Monthly  Musical  Record,  classes  Humperdinck 
among  those  who  have  won  success  by  only  one  work. 
But  “Konigskinder”  almost  rivalled  “Hansel  and 
Gretel”  in  popularity,  so  there  is  still  hope  for  the 
forthcoming  composition. 

OPERAS,  OPERAS,  EVERYWHERE. 

Schillings  is  trying  again  with  “Mona  Lisa”— a work 
which  we  hope  he  has  not  stolen.  Huber  has  finished 
the  comedy  “Frutta  di  Mare,”  while  Pfitzner  is  com- 
pleting the  three-act  "Palestrina.”  Madrid  is  having 
its  usual  epidemic  of  Zarzuelas — “El  Petendiente,”  by 
Arnadeo  Vives ; Luna’s  “La  Alegria  del  Amor,”  “Prata 
Primera,”  by  Vala  and  Bru;  Celestino  Roig’s  “Amor 
lo  Printan  Nino,”  and  other  works  by  Foglietti  and 
Valverde.  Deauville  enjoyed  the  ballet  “Narkiss,”  by 
Nougues.  Paris  is  to  have  Alfred  Bachelet’s  “Scenio,” 
Dupont’s  “Antar,”  Silver’s  “Quatre-Vingt-Treize,”  Sal- 
vayre’s  little-known  “La  Belle  Imperia,”  Massenet’s 
posthumous  “Cleopatra,”  Trepard’s  postponed  “Cel- 
este,” Tiakro  Richepin’s  “Match  Girl,”  Henri  Rabaud’s 
“Marouf”  (an  “Arabian  Nights”  subject),  Albert 
Wolff’s  “Beatrice,”  and  Emil  Ratez’s  “Messaoudah.” 
New  ballets  will  be  represented  by  Philip  Gaubert's 
“Phdotis,  Danseuse  de  Corinth,”  and  the  smaller 
“Hen res  de  1’ Amour,”  by  Marcel  Bertrand. 

Vocal  works  include  Achille  Philip’s  setting  of 
Hugo’s  “Djinns,”  Karl  Prohaska’s  “Friihlingsfeier,” 
Richard  Mandl’s  “Gesang  der  Elfen,”  and  John  Fran- 
cis Barnett’s  cantata,  “The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.” 

A Nuremberg  manufacturer,  Wacbwitz,  has  pro- 
duced a metal  violin,  but  the  present  writer  has  al- 
ready heard  violinists  with  a metallic  tone. 

From  the  Monthly  Musical  Record  comes  the  fol- 
lowing shrewd  anecdote  of  the  composer  Schulze. 
When  he  was  captured  by  Italian  brigands  he  was 
forced  to  sing  one  of  his  own  works  for  his  captors. 
He  gave  them  a scena  from  his  latest  opera,  where- 
upon they  released  him  immediately,  with  the  words, 
“So  you  also  steal !” 

Schoenberg’s  early  Gurre  Liedcr  are  going  to  be 
performed.  Ethel  Smyth  says  that  they  are  a work 
of  his  conservative  days;  but  as  they  need  an  orches- 
tra of  180  players,  and  a colossal  chorus,  they  do  not 
seem  to  impress  the  layman  with  any  overwhelming 
degree  of  conservatism.  They  will  not  be  audible  in 
America.  Dr.  Smyth  herself  has  planned  another 
opera,  of  a comic  and  fantastic  type,  with  a Hof- 
mannsthal libretto.  At  last  accounts  she  had  not 
started  the  work,  but  the  premiere  is  nevertheless  ar- 
ranged for  Munich. 

Among  other  new  operas,  Ezio  Camussi  is  setting 
Sudermann’s  Johannisfeuer.  Julius  Bittner  has  finish- 
ed Der  Abcnteurer,  which  will  be  given  at  Cologne. 
Thomas  Breton’s  Tabare  was  well  received  at  Madrid. 
Another  Spanish  work  is  Cachapres,  by  Casadesus, 
which  will  be  heard  at  Brussels.  Edgar  Istel.  who  is 
now  living  in  Berlin,  has  finished  a ballet  pantomime, 
Das  letztc  Ahnenfest,  and  a satirical  opera,  King 
Mammon,  to  a libretto  of  his  own.  D’ Albert’s  recent 
work,  The  Dead  Byes,  will  be  given  at  Cologne.  Plis 
Tiefland  holds  the  boards  like  a masterpiece,  but  if  bis 
new  venture  is  not  more  successful  than  some  of  his 
other  operas,  it  will  he  a case  of  “dead-heads”  as  well 
as  Dead  Eyes. 

Among  orchestral  novelties,  Elgar’s  symphonic 
study  falstaff  was  heard  at  Leeds.  At  the  same  festi- 
val were  given  George  Butterworth’s  orchestral  rhap- 
sody A Shropshire  Lad,  Hamilton  Harty's  Mystic  Truin' 
peter,  and  Basil  Harwood’s  choral  work  On  a May 
Morn.  London  is  to  have  Jervis-Read’s  Dream  Tryst, 
Edgar  Bainton’s  I'indictive  Staircase,  Toward  the  Un- 
known Region,  by  Vaughn  Williams,  and  The  Small 
Holder,  by  Josef  Holbrooke.  These  titles  sound  a 
trifle  strange,  but  perhaps  Holbrooke  is  entering  poli- 
tics, while  Williams  and  Bainton  may  have  had  noc- 
turnal troubles  on  returning  from  the  club. 
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Keeping  Up-to-Date 

A One  Act  Play  of  Contrasts 
By  EVA  HIGGINS  MARSH 

w 

wf 

(Place. — Studio  of  Miss  Up  to  date,  most 
charmingly  furnished.  Piano  is  of  good  make, 
with  a few  photographs  on  it.  Pictures  of 
musicians,  good  etchings  and  some  more  pho- 
tographs are  attractively  arranged  on  the  walls. 
There  is  a pretty  brass  clock  on  the  desk  and 
a wall  pocket  with  a few  flowers  in  it.  One 
side  wall  is  covered  by  charts  and  diagrams 
for  scales,  etc.,  used  in  her  work.  The  book 
shelves  are  well  filled  and  apparently  used  fre- 
quently. 

Time. — Three  o’clock  Thursday  afternoon. 
Miss  Uptodate,  with  carefully  coiled  hair,  a 
becoming  new  gown,  and  well  shod  feet,  is 
seated  in  the  big  chair  apparently  looking  over 
current  magazines.) 

( Enter  Miss  Back  Number.  Places  her  umbrella  in 
the  rack  and  takes  off  her  gloves.) 

Miss  Back  Number. 

No  use  going  out  in  anything  good  a day  like  this. 

Miss  Uptodate. 

I am  not  going.  This  is  my  rest  day. 

Miss  B. 

Don’t  you  teach  every  day? 

Miss  U. 

No.  I just  must  have  one  day  free.  Are  your  feet 
wet?  -Do  come  and  sit  here  by  the  radiator. 

Miss  B. 

How  nice  you  look.  You  don’t  wear  those  shoes  out 
to  teach,  do  you? 

Miss  U. 

Why  not?  Haven’t  you  rubbers? 

Miss  B. 

Yes ; but  they  have  holes  in  the  heels. 

Miss  U. 

Get  new  ones. 

Miss  B. 

It’s  easier  to  wear  old  shoes.  Perhaps  you  wonder 
why  I came  to  see  you  on  such  a day.  I thought  you 
would  be  home  early  like  this,  and  I wanted  to  ask 
you  something  about  those  class  meetings  of  yours  the 
children  are  talking  about. 

Miss  U. 

They  do  talk  about  them?  Good!  One  point  gained. 

( Takes  up  her  scissors  and  goes  on  cutting  out  pic- 
tures.) 

Miss  B. 

What  on  earth  are  you  doing? 

Miss  U. 

Getting  ready  for  my  next  class  meeting. 

Miss  B. 

I never  had  one  in  my  life.  It’s  all  nonsense,  any- 
way, stuffing  a child  with  a lot  of  things  he  doesn’t 
care  about.  You  say  you  sing  and  they  love  that? 
Aren  t you  supposed  to  be  giving  piano  lessons ? You 
train  the  ear ? How  do  you  know  how  to  do  it?  Bet- 
ter leave  well  enough  alone  and  teach  them  middle  C 
and  their  scales. 


Miss  U. 

Let  me  ask  you  a few  questions.  How  many  pupils 
have  you,  if  I may  be  so  impertinent? 

Miss  B. 

Oh,  about  a dozen.  Parents  seem  to  let  them  change 
teachers  every  time  the  notion  strikes  them. 

Miss  U. 

I have  forgotten  where^your  studio  is— at  home  or 
down-town. 

Miss  B. 

I don  t have  any  at  all.  I teach  at  the  homes. 

Miss  U. 

Is  that  always  satisfactory?  Can  you  create  any 
musical  atmosphere? 

Miss  B. 

I find  none  except  that  of  a crying  baby  or  a boiled 
dinner  occasionally.  I confess  I do  need  help  in  keep- 
ing my  younger  pupils  interested.  I used  to  think  it 
wasn’t  part  of  my  work  to  do  that,  that  they  should 
just  naturally  be  interested  for  themselves.  But  I am 
changing*  my  mind.  Pardon  me,  but  what  magazine  is 
that  large  one  on  the  table? 

( Reaches  over  and  turns  the  pages.) 

Miss  LT. 

Don’t  you  take  a musical  journal?  That  is  The 
Etude  and  this  is  another  good  musical  paper.  “First 
Aid  to  the  Injured,”  I call  them. 

Miss  B. 

Maybe  you  get  some  of  your  new  ideas  from  here. 
I never  could  think  of  any  of  myself,  but  I could  re- 
member them  if  I read  them,  I suppose. 

( Walks  around  the  room  and  looks  at  the  wall  deco- 
rations.) Spent  quite  a lot  on  pictures,  didn’t  you? 

Miss  U. 

Oh,  no ! That  Liszt  portrait,  as  well  as  the  Beetho- 
ven scene,  were  Etude  supplements,  and  the  frames 
were  35  cents  each.  The  long  picture  over  the  piano 
is  made  of  the  pictures  published  by  the  Perry  Picture 
Company.  The  frame  was  80  cents.  The  busts  are 
plaster,  though  they  do  look  good,  don’t  they,  and  cost 
25  cents  each. 

Miss  B. 

That  window  drapery  is  clever. 

Miss  U. 

Thanks;  I made  that  myself.  It  is  plain  scrim,  30 
cents  a yard,  and  the  notes  on  it  I cut  from  paper  and 
painted.  They  are  only  pinned  on,  but  the  effect  is 
good. 

Miss  B. 

The  titles  to  these  books  are  attractive.  Where  did 
you  find  them? 

Miss  U. 

Some  T secured  as  premiums  for  new  subscriptions 
for  The  Etude.  On  Christmas  and  birthdays  I try  to 
make  myself  a present  of  a new  reference  book, 
though  please  don’t  count  my  birthdays. 

Miss  B. 

And  this  big  volume? 


Miss  U. 

Bound  copies  of  musical  journals.  The  num- 
bers are  valuable  reference  books  for  me.  I am  so 
glad  to  talk  with  you,  for  we  studied  with  the  same 
teacher.  Don’t  you  want  to  take  pencil  and  paper  and 
jot  down  a few  of  the  new  things  I am  trying  now  in 
my  class  meetings? 

Miss  B. 

Do  I?  Just  try  me.  But  how  do  you  find  time  for 
these  meetings? 

Miss  U. 

Take  it.  every  other  Saturday. 

Miss  B. 

This  sheet  on  top  is  full.  Do  you  find  time  to  write? 

Miss  U. 

When  I read  or  think  of  an  idea  that  can  be  adapted 
to  piano  beginners,  I immediately  write  it  down.  Also 
any  new  pieces  I hear.  Last  night  I attended  a stu- 
dents’ recital  and  had  some  fine  ideas.  The  pupils 
were  so  awkward  in  getting  on  and  off  the  stage,  not 
to  mention  the  piano  stool  that  I determined  to  give 
my  own  some  practical  suggestions  next  class  meeting. 
Also  suggest  how  and  when  to  bow.  I also  noted  the 
names  of  two  good  four-hand  numbers.  But  I must 
make  haste.  Are  you  interested? 

Miss  B. 

( Pushing  back  her  untidy  hair  and  looking  up  with  a 
really  interesting  to  yourself. 

Miss  U. 

Gf  course  it  is.  Come — I shall  not  give  you  ideas 
that  have  previously  been  written  up  in  the  magazines. 
You  will  want  to  look  them  up  yourself.  These  things 
you  can  make  for  yourself  and  add  new  ideas  as  you 
gain  them. 

(1)  A set  of  cards  containing  notes,  rests  of  differ- 

ent values,  also  bars  and  time  signs  may  be  made  at 
home,  using  light-weight  cardboard.  Make  also  sev- 
er'd cards  bearing  signs  of  addition  ( + ),  subtraction 
(— ) and  equality  (=).  Use  them  thus,  letting  pupil 
work  second  half  in  different  forms  — I _i_  I . I 

I K is  | |j  ® fl- 

J+  JJ  i J — J = J>  etc-  using  bars  and  time 

signs,  and  you  can  have  valuable  practice  in  forming 
measures  of  various  lengths.  Make  several  sets,  en- 
close each  in  an  envelope  and  you  can  keep  several 
little  tots  profitably  occupied. 

(2)  Paste  on  green  cardboard  pictures  of  musicians, 
their  faces,  their  homes,  or  pictures  illustrating  any 
well-known  incident  as  “Haydn  Crossing  the  English 
Channel,”  etc.,  anything  you  like.  Pass  one  to  each 
pupil  with  paper  and  pencil,  and  let  him  write  anything 
he  sees,  or  knows,  or  likes,  about  it.  One  set  serves 
a long  time,  by  passing  one  at  a time  to  each  pupil. 

(3)  All  children  love  puzzle  pictures.  Covers  or  ad- 
vertisements in  magazines,  Perry  pictures  or  similar 
cards  will  answer.  Paste  firmly  on  cardboard  and  cut 
in  as  simple  or  intricate  patterns  as  you  like.  Upon 
the  back  of  each  section  of  each  puzzle  write  a cer- 
tain number,  enclose  in  envelope  bearing  same  mem- 
ber, of  course  using  different  number  for  each  puzzle. 

(4)  Sometimes  the  smaller  pupils  spell  with  tooth- 
picks; for  example,  you  can  form  MOZART. 
Sometimes  at  Christmas  time  we  string  popcojri  for  a 
tree,  though  not  exactly  a musical  diversion. 

Miss  B. 

A tree ! Of  all  things. 

Miss  U. 

(5)  We  each  bring  a package,  either  containing  a 
home-made  article  or  something  not  exceeding  ten 
cents  in  cost.  These  are  placed  on  the  tree,  sealed, 
and  later  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  using 
beans  for  coin. 

(6)  A word  hunt  is  good  fun.  Pass  slips  of  paper, 
each  containing  a letter,  all  the  letters  composing  names 
of  great  musicians,  of  course  limiting  your  letters  to 
number  present.  I lie  object  is  to  form  each  word  as 
quickly  as  possible.  One  person  with  M — for  instance 
—joining  himself  to  E to  form  Mendelssohn ; then' 
these  two  finding  the  remaining  letters. 

(7)  My  pupils  know  faces  of  great  masters  as  well 
as  living  musicians  by  guessing  them  from  pictures 
pinned  on  the  walls,  each  bearing  a number,  but  no 
name. 
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(8)  Children,  young  and  old,  love  to  cut,  so  1 pro- 
vide pictures  and  scissors,  and  each  provides  his  own 
composition  book.  We  paste  in  pictures  of  the  com- 
poser write  a short  composition,  illustrating  with  other 
pictures  we  may  find.  A few  have  made  pen  and  ink 
sketches  for  illustration. 

Miss  B. 

Enough ! No  wonder  your  classes  are  full  and 
pupils  interested.  You  think  this  legitimate? 


HINTS  IN  TEACHING  SIGHT-READING. 


Miss  U. 


Indeed,  I do. 


Miss  B. 

(Going  to  mirror,  soliloquizes.)  My  hat  is  two  years 
out  of  date  my  hair  never  curled,  my  collar  comfort- 
able-hut no  style  at  all.  (■ Compares  her  general  ap- 
pearance with  that  of  the  other.)  Does  all  this  count, 

too? 

Miss  U. 

I believe  it  does.  Why  not  try  it? 


PUPILS  FROM  A FARMING  DISTRICT. 


BY  EDITH  L.  WINN. 


According  to  .agricultural  statisticians  tne  farm 
holders  of  our  future  in  America  will  be  exceptionally 
prosperous  men  and  women  if  they  understand  tie 
scientific  and  business  side  of  their  work.  Already  we 
have  means  of  observing  a great  number  of  farmers 
who  are  living  a life  of  delightful  ease  in  comparison 
with  their  struggling  forefathers.  Scientific  manage- 
ment and  machinery  have  much  to  do  with  this. 
Teachers  in  the  future  may  expect  more  and  more 

pupils  from  these  prosperous  citizens.  , 

We  still  have  with  us,  however,  the  farmer  who  anus 
life  one  long  contest  from  cradle  to  grave.  His  means 
are  limited  and  when  he  pays  out  as  much  as  fifty  col- 
lars a year  for  music  it  means  that  be  wdl  have  to 
forego  the  new  plough,  that  he  may  have  to  scrimp  an 
save  for  his  taxes,  and  that  his  wife’s  already  scanty 
wardrobe  will  have  to  go  another  season  without  being 
replenished.  It  is  all  very  well  for  teachers  to  talk  of 
keeping  up  a strict  “one  price”  system  for  all  pupils, 
but  one  must  certainly  make  some  concessions  or  ar- 
rangements where  the  pupil  or  the  pupil’s  parents  are 
making  a great  sacrifice. 

More  than  this  we  must  adjust  ourselves  to  the  home 
conditions  which  surround  the  trnpil.  We  must  not  try 
to  choke  Brahms,  Schoenberg  or  Debussy  down  throats 
that  have  been  fed  on  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns.  We 
must  lit  the  child’s  music  study  to  his  environment.  We 
must  give  him  music  which  can  add  to  the  pleasure  and 
happiness  and  possible  culture  of  the  pupil’s  family. 
We  need  not  sacrifice  our  ideals,  but  we  can  introduce 
music  of  i higher  character  all  the  time,  and  before 
,be  pupil  snows  it  both  he  and  his  family  will  be  de- 
manding •be  better  music.  We  must  keep  the  parents 
in  a friendly  attitude  or  else  we  shall  suffer  in  many 
wavs. 


In  country  towns  the  teacher  usually  begins  the  season 
with  very  large  classes.  The  reason  is  obvious.  U 
forty  pupils  register,  only  about  twenty-five  may  remain 
regularly  through  the  year.  Some  skip  lessons.  Others 
drop  out.  Still  others  become  impossible  from  a musi- 
cal standpoint.  The  teacher  feels  that  she  must  drop 
many  pupils  from  time  to  time  for  various  reasons. 

In  one  town  1 know  there  are  not  more  than  five 
really  good  pianos.  The  church  pianos  are  very  poor 
and  'few  public  halls  afford  a good  piano.  One  enter- 
prising teacher  has  just  bought  a beautiful  baby  grand 
piano  for  her  students.  She  keeps  it  neai  hei  od 
piano  and  lias  classes  in  ensemble  playing.  1 do  noi 
believe  that  the  young  teacher  has  made  a mistake.  I h i 
pupils  will  hear,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  a 
beautiful  tone.  They  cannot  fail  to  look  forward,  to 
the  lesson  with  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  anothei 
teacher  in  that  town  taught  for  twenty  years  upon  n 
perfectly  degenerate  piano,  with  a thin  tone  and  very 
light  action.  As  a consequence,  her  pupils  fell  oh. 
and  those  who  remained  were  totally  lacking  in  a 
sense  of  tone  color.  This  teacher  left  quite  a little 
fortune  at  her  death.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser 
to  have  given  to  the  children  of  that  town  a correct 
and  inspiring  model  of  tone? 


BY  ANNIE  PATTERSON. 

Ability  in  sight-reading  is  a very  important  acquire- 
ment for  the  musician.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  to 
meet  with  so  many,  even  professional,  musicians  who 
are  far  from  being  proficient  in  it.  M.any  causes  are 
alleged  for  this.  Sight-reading  is  said  to  be  a matter 
of  temperament  rather  than  practice.  Thus  the  abilities 
to  look  ahead,  to  take  in  more  than  one  detail  at  a 
time,  to  be  observant,  self-possessed,  and  so  on,  are 
claimed  to  be  marked  mental  traits  of  the  leally  good 
sight-reader. 

The  question  before  us  is,  in  how  far  can  sight- 
reading be  taught,  improved  and  perfected.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly best  to  begin  young.  Sight-reading  divides 
itself  into  two  departments,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

In  the  former,  as  in  most  orchestral  instruments,  only 
one  stave  at  a time  needs  be  taken  in  by  the  eye.  In 
the  latter,  two  or  three  staves  (as  in  organ  and  piano- 
forte music)  must  be  followed,  mind  and  hands  grasp- 
ing chordal  and  intricate  rapid  passages,  as  against  the 
reading  of  melodic  phrases  with  the  voice. 

Control  of  voice  and  hand  go,  without  doubt,  to  make 
the  sum  total  of  efficiency  in  the  sight-reader’s  art. 
Young  singers  and  players  need  to  he  sure  of  the 
elements  of  vocal  and  instrumental  production  and  exe- 
cution, to  say  nothing  of  theoretical  matters,  such  as 
time,  notation  and  expression.  A teacher  cannot  be 
too  particular  in  seeing  that  all  these  initial  matters 
rest  on  a good  foundation  of  solid  knowledge  and 
familiarity  before  efficiency  in  reading  is  expected.  In 
other  words,  the  alphabet,  orthography,  etymology  and 
syntax  of  musical  speech  should  be  inculcated  with  a 
thoroughness  that  admits  of  no  indecision  as  to  which 
is  a quarter  note  or  which  an  eighth  note,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  range  of  musical  tablature.  To  ac- 
complish this,  either  for  vocal  or  instrumental  stu- 
dents, nothing  seems  better  than  daily  demonstration 
on  the  blackboard.  For  those  who  sing,  the  scale  and 
its  intervals,  diatonic  and  chromatic,  require  to  be  writ- 
ten out  and  vocalized  continually,  either  by  aid  of  .the 
tonic  sol  fa  syllables  or  various  vowel  sounds.  An 
advanced  grade  in  this  method  of  instruction  will  in- 
clude singing  in  part.  First,  simple  melodies  should 
he  written  on  the  board,  the  class  being  divided  into 
what  vocal  parts  are  possible.  Then  might  follow  easy 
glees  or  choruses,  the  madrigal  or  fugue  chorus  being 
reserved  for  very  advanced  students.  Once  the  gram- 
mar of  music  has  been  assimilated,  the  instrumental 
student  needs  continuous  practice  at  reading  new  music 
on  the  keyboard  or  whatever  sound-source  he  favors. 
As  in  all  other  progressive  studies,  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  the  least  complicated  and  go  onto  the  more  diffi- 
cult pieces. 

A PRACTICAL  PLAN. 

The  following  plan  is  very  helpful:  A fresh  sheet 

of  music  being  placed  before  the  eyes,  the  mind  should 
be  led  to  acquire  a certain  quickness  of  perception  to 
take  in  general  features  at  a glance.  These  will  in- 
clude the  key  of  the  piece  or  song,  the  time-signature, 
and  the  rate  of  pace  at  which  it  is  taken.  Some  people 
rush  blindly  along,  never  pausing  to  assimilate  these 
details,  trusting  to  their  powers  in  immediately  gaug- 
ing the  nature  and  contents  of  each  measure  as  it 
comes  along.  I his  is  slipshod  reading.  A careful 
sight-reader  will  go  further  than  the  preliminary  glance. 
Before  he  starts  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  he  will 
rapidly  scan  the  entire  piece,  making  a mental  note  of 
pages  on  which  key-changes  occur,  or  where  the  time 
changes  from  a slow  to  rapid  pace.  Such  a man  is 
never  taken  unawares.  The  need  of  this  perspective 
cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly.  It  sees  an  em- 
ergency ahead  and  is  prepared  for  it.  The  concert 
sight-reader  who  follows  out  this  careful  plan  will 
scarcely  be  caught  tripping. 

Accompanists,  in  particular,  need  to  cultivate  this 
habit  of  perspicacity— this  quickness  at  taking  in  all 
that  there  is  to  be  noted.  Do  singers  often  realize, 
when  storms  of  applause  greet  their  fully  pre- 
pared exhibitions  of  virtuosity,  how  infinitely  they 
have  been  assisted  by  a steady  and  sympathetic 
setting,  in  the  form  of  a well-played  accompani- 
ment? That  this  is  often  rendered  at  first-sight, 

although  it  be  bristling  with  difficulties,  is  seldom  ap- 
preciated as  it  deserves  to  he.  The  accompanist  takes 
a back  seat  in  the  performance.  Suppose  we  suggest 
the  little  process  of  subtraction.  Take  away  the  beau- 
tiful pianoforte  part  of,  say,  one  of  Schubert’s  songs, 
and  how  handicapped,  how  lopsided,  the  vocalist ! The 
position  of  the  accompanist  has  yet  to  be  fully  recog- 


nized. Meanwhile  singers  are,  for  their  own  sakes, 
advised  to  show  him  or  her  a little  more  considera- 
tion than  is  customary.  A previous  look-through  of 
songs  to  be  accompanied  on  a public  platform  seems 
only  the  player’s  due.  The  habit,  too,  of  demanding 
transposition  at  the  last  moment,  of  handing  the  per- 
former tattered  or  defaced  copies  of  songs  in  which 
the  expertness  of  a professional  juggler  is  required 
to  turn  the  pages  with  any  kind  of  comfort,  are  to 
be  descried.  Such  feats  on  the  part  of  the  long-suf- 
fering accompanist  present  sight-reading  under  diffi- 
culties. Yet  for  all  these  dilemmas  must  he  be  pre- 
pared. 

ATTAINING  TECHNICAL  PROFICIENCY. 


BY  B.  H.  WIRE. 


To  play  the  simplest  musical  instrument  ever  made 
requires  a certain  amount  of  technic,  and  though  there 
are  a great  many  musicians  in  our  land  the  rationale 
of  their  technic,  in  numberless  cases,  amounts  to  a 
conglomeration  of  ideas  which  even  they  don’t 
understand. 

Too  many  pianists  play  with  a pounding  touch,  both 
during  practice  hours  and  in  public.  Tone  depends 
upon  the  touch  as  surely  as  the  proof  of  daylight  de- 
pends upon  the  light  of  the  sun.  With  stiff,  unwieldy 
fingers  and  the  hand  and  arm  doing  all  the  work,  the 
tone  becomes  monotonous  and  the  touch  hard  and 
heavy.  We  must  all  get  it  into  our  heads  that  the 
innocent  white  piano  key  is  to  be  pressed,  not  struck 
like  a pile  when  the  driver  sends  one  into  the  hard  clay. 
Piano  keyboards  are  mute  as  they  lay  before  you,  but 
are  capable  of  great  things  when  used  logically.  They 
can  speak  eloquently  or  they  can  be  made  to  speak  un- 
intelligibly like  a stammering  school  boy.  Can  a painter 
expect  to  represent  very  delicate  shades  and  gentle 
gradations  by  sudden  daubs  made  harshly  and  boldly? 
Neither  should  the  conscientious  musician  expect  his 
beautiful  soft  tones  and  similar  effects  by  jabbing  and 
punching  at  the  keys.  Take  De  Pachmann,  for  in- 
stance, if  you  heard  him,  did  you  notice  how  he  secured 
his  entrancing  harmonies?  Was  it  not,  to  a very  great 
extent,  through  the  pressure  touch? 

SEE  THAT  THE  FINGERING  IS  RIGHT. 

Technical  studies  that  have  the  fingering  carefully 
marked  should  be  studied  to  find  out  why  they  have 
been  so  marked,  and  whether  there  is  another  fingering 
that  could  be  devised  to  suit  your  hand  better.  If  it 
is  all  right  as  it  is  marked  in  the  best  edition  you  can 
get,  follow  it  and  understand  why  this  and  that  is  so. 
Purely  mechanical  exercises  to  develop  dexterity  with- 
out brain  work  are  worse  than  useless;  it  takes  reason. 
Every  finger  must  be  independent ; that  is,  it  must,  in 
the  true  sense,  have  a mind  of  its  own  to  work  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  other  fingers,  the  hand,  the 
wrist,  the  arm,  the  brain,  or  yet  able  to  take  a place  in 
various  combinations  of  these.  What  the  mind  logically 
dictates  to  the  fingers  they  should  be  able  to  perform. 
This  gives  access  to  a number  of  touches  impossible 
to  obtain  otherwise.  In  bringing  out  this  pressure  touch 
with  the  fingers  the  force  must,  to  be  nearly  exact, 
correspond  to  a movement  necessary  to  operate  an 
ordinary  electric  button. 

I once  saw  a young  lady  perform  who  used  a per- 
fectly flat  hand  in  playing  some  kind  of  variation— and 
such  wiggling  and  ludicrous  movements!  The  intended 
quick  passages  were  all  smeary  and  the  tempi  disgust- 
ing. How  much  more  elegant  and  impressive  her  play- 
ing might  have  been  had  her  teacher  taught  her  the 
value  of  rounded  fingers,  instead  of  holding  her  hand 
spread  out  like  a fan  all  the  time.  Stiff  joints  were  in 
evidence  and  finger  independence  entirely  wanting. 
Every  once  in  a while,  for  the  sake  of  variety  I sup- 
pose. the  arms  performed  movements  like  a Scotch 
piper  playing  some  Highland  air. 

With  well  rounded  fingers,  the  pressure  touch,  quiet 
hand  and  arm,  and  finger  independence,  we  have  yet  to 
consider  relaxation.  There  must  he  no  stiffness  or 
rigidity  in  the  muscles  used  in  piano  playing,  but  the 
natural  ease  of  attitude  is  what  is  needed.  A straining 
to  meet  demands  that  have  not  been  prepared  for  irra- 
tional thinking  beforehand  will  undoubtedly  give  a 
strained  effect.  Relaxation  is  what  we  might  very  aptly 
call  absolute  ease.  It  has  had  a great  deal  to  do  witl 
every  accomplishment  under  the  sun.  from  winning  ; 
decisive  battle  in  the  field  to  gaining  undisputec 
approval  in  the  concert  room. 


THE  ETUDE 
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To-day  with  Mozart  in  Salzburg 


We  are  told  that  Salzburg'  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully situated  towns  in  all  Europe.  Only  to  read  of 
its  many  attractions,  whetted  my  desire  the  more  to 
see  the  place — walk  its  streets,  visit  its  Hohe  Festung, 
or  high  fortress,  and  learn  what  memories  and  me- 
mentos of  the  great  composer  are  to  be  found  in  the 
place  where  he  first  saw  the  light. 

All  through  my  vacation  trip  to  Europe — blending 
with  the  many  delightful  experiences  which  attended 
our  travels,  was  the  mental  picture  of  beautiful  Salz- 
burg ever  before  my  vision.  When  at  last  we  left 
Innsbruck,  and  really  turned  our  faces  toward  the 
Salzkammergut  and  its  capital,  my  expectations  ran 
high. 

The  road  from  Innsbruck  to  Salzburg  is  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  Giant  hills,  rushing  mountain  streams, 
pretty  chalets  perched  on  the  mountain  sides,  high 
above  romantic  valleys,  little  villages,  where  the  peo- 
ple wore  the  charming  Tyrolese  costume — are  some  of 
the  many  pictures  in  memory.  At  last,  after  five  hours’ 
by  rail,  we  found  ourselves  in  Salzburg. 

Salzburg,  the  ancient  Juvanum  of  Roman  antiquity, 
nestles  in  a lovely  valley,  through  which  runs  the 
swift  flowing  Salzach.  The  town  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  while  around  it  rise  wooded  hills,  backed 
by  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Tiroler  Alps.  The 
march  of  progress  has  not  yet  obliterated  the  town’s 
ancient  landmarks.  There  is  much  that  is  old  and 
medieval  in  Salzburg,  and  while  the  city  is  growing  at 
its  edges,  and  especially  on  the  western  side,  the  centre 
or  old  part,  remains  much  the  same : in  its  quaint, 
narrow  streets  and  gassen  the  buildings  have  stood  for 
three,  four  and  five  hundred  years. 

Instead  of  stopping  in  the  newer,  western  part  of 
the  city,  as  we  had  at  first  intended,  we  decided  to 
locate  right  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town,  near  the 
Stadt  Briicke,  thus  being  near  every  point  of  interest 

At  the  present  day,  the  visitor  to  Salzburg  never 
forgets  that  it  was  the  home  of  the  great  composer. 
In  our  first  glimpse  of  the  city  we  found  the  name 
and  face  of  Mozart  at  every  turn.  At  the  conditorei, 
or  confectioner’s,  there  were  bon-bons  in  boxes  of 
every  size  with  his  picture  on  the  cover.  The  jeweller 
had  Mozart  brooches,  spoons,  purses  and  even  pen- 
knives; while  at  the  picture  and  post  card  shops  the 
collector  finds  a rich  harvest. 

My  earliest  walk  took  me  in  three  or  four  minutes 
to  the  Market  Platz,  where  I found  the  first  real  relic 
of  the  composer.  Here  stands  a quaint,  low  building, 
with  slanting  shingled  roof  and  many  little  windows. 
On  it,  in  large  gold  letters,  stands  the  legend : “L. 
Mozart’s  Wohn  Haus.”  A gilded  harp  separates  the 
words.  In  the  old  days,  when  father  Leopold  Mozart 
moved  here  with  his  family,  the  square  presented,  no 
doubt,  quite  a different  aspect.  As  I looked  I won- 
dered whether  it  could  have  been  a succession  of  nar- 
row streets  and  gasschen.  But  in  talking  to  “one  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants”  I learned  it  had  always  been 
an  open  space,  perhaps  a market  place.  To-day  it  is 
one  of  the  fine  squares  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of 
the  square  stands  the  Dreifaltigskeit  Kirche,  or  Trinity 
church,  a large  structure  with  two  spires:  it  is  all  very 
white  and  clean  outside,  but  within  one  of  the  darkest 
and  most  gloomy  in  Salzburg.  A handsome  theatre 
stands  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Platz,  and  more  mod- 
ern buildings  occupy  the  remaining  sides.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a small  garden  laid  out  with  gay  flower  beds. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  family  of  Leopold  Mozart 
must  have  lived  in  this  house,  which,  with  the  one 
next  to  it,  are  the  only  really  old  residences  on  the 
square,  there  are  no  mementos  of  the  great  composer 
here:  we  must  go  elsewhere  to  find  them. 


By  HARRIETTE  M.  BROWER 

Let  us  turn  our  steps  toward  the  old  part  of  the 
town,  and  cross  the  river  by  the  wide  city  bridge. 
Stop  a moment  in  the  centre  and  glance  down  at  the 
shallow,  pale  green  Salzach,  as  it  hurries  over  its  rocky 
bed.  Look  up  the  river  and  see  how  the  mountains 
seem  to  close  in,  sloping  down  to  the  water’s  edge; 
note  the  fine  promenades,  shaded  by  double  rows  of 
thick  chestnut  trees,  on  each  side  of  the  river;  while 
back  of  them  rise  most  picturesque  old  buildings. 
Then  lift  your  eyes  to  the  great  fortress  of  Hohe 
Salzburg — a more  formidable  pile  of  rock  and  ma- 
sonry than  the  old  Burg  at  Nuremberg — and  you  can 
make  for  yourself  a general  outline  of  the  picture. 

MOZART  EVERYWHERE. 

Now  we  will  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
at  once  you  are  in  the  old  part  of  Salzburg.  Before 
you  runs  the  narrow,  busy  street  called  the  Getreide 
Gasse.  The  houses  are  all  about  four  stories  high,  not 
including  the  street  floor.  Some  of  them  look  ancient, 
others  have  been  modernized,  few  are  of  recent  build. 
Each  house  has  its  shop,  on  the  ground  floor;  and 
what  curious  little  shops  they  are,  with  every  kind  of 
article  for  sale.  Carved  wood,  glassware,  shoes,  pic- 
tures, postcards  and  Mozart  mementos  everywhere. 
Turn  to  the  right  now,  and  walk  along  this  quaint 
thoroughfare.  Perhaps  business  signs  will  catch  your 
eye  at  first;  some  of  them  are  very  unusual.  One, 
which  belongs  to  a gold-beater’s  shop,  is  really  very 
handsome.  A great  golden  eagle  holding  a wreath  of 
green  olive  leaves  in  his  beak.  Many  of  these  houses 
have  narrow  passages,  dark  and  stony,  running  through 
them  to  the  river  on  the  other  side.  Pass  along  this 
street  a short  distance  till  you  reach  a small  square — 
Haganau  Platz  it  is  called.  On  one  side  of  this,  by 
the  way,  is  the  Cafe  Stransky.  Look  up  at  the  third 
floor  of  the  house  facing  this  small  square,  and  you 
will  see  the  magic  words : “Mozart’s  Geburts  Haus.” 
Here,  then,  was  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  greatest 
composers  who  ever  lived.  The  great,  wide  house 
doors  stand  wide  open:  they  are  of  massive  wood, 
covered  with  iron,  to  preserve  them,  and  are  painted 


black.  Large  brass  handles  are  in  the  center  of  each 
• — a lion’s  head  holding  a ring — formed  of  a coiled 
serpent,  in  his  mouth. 

Three  flights  of  narrow  stone  stairs  bring  us  to  the 
right  landing.  How  dark  it  all  is  here — though  there 
are  one  or  two  openings  letting  in  a few  rays  of  light 
from  the  court  at  the  back.  We  ring,  an  attendant 
opens,  and  we  stand  within  the  very  room  where 
Mozart  was  born.  In  the  farther  corner  stood  the 
cradle:  the  space  is  now  occupied  by  a fine  bust  of 
the  composer  decorated  with  green.  There  is  only 
one  window,  looking  out  to  the  court.  Beyond,  a 
glimpse  can  be  caught  of  one  of  the  square  towers  of 
the  old  University  Church,  perhaps  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  Salzburg. 

A HALLOWED  ROOM. 

The  walls  of  this  little  room  are  hung  with  family 
portraits  and  mementos.  Here  is^a  large  painting  of 
Leopold  Mozart  and  his  family — his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. Here  are  several  portraits  of  Mozart  as  a child 
of  six,  ten  and  twelve  years;  in  one  of  which  he  is 
veritably  the  “Little  Prince.”  Here,  too,  is  a paint- 
ing of  Mozart’s  two  sons — it  seems  he  had  seven  chil- 
dren— the  others,  however,  died  in  infancy.  This  por- 
trait is  an  ideal  one — the  boys  have  very  spirituelle 
faces.  There  are  also  likenesses  of  the  sons  when 
grown  to  manhood.  Several  programs  of  first  per- 
formances of  the  operas  are  framed  here;  one  of  the 
“Magic  Flute,”  which  was  first  given  in  Vienna,  30th 
September,  1791.  At  one  side  of  the  room  is  the  tiny 
spinet  on  which  the  little  wonder-child  practiced ; at 
the  opposite  side  stands  the  harpsichord  on  which  he 
used  to  give  concerts.  The  attendant  assured  us  the 
wooden  floor  was  the  veritable  floor  on  which  the 
Mozart’s  trod — that  it  had  not  been  renewed.  The 
tall  green  porcelain  stove  was  also  the  same  they  had 
used. 

The  front  room  leading  from  this  is  much  larger, 
almost  twice  the  size.  It  was  doubtless  the  general 
living  room  of  the  family;  its  four  windows  look  out 
on  the  Getreide  Gasse.  The  Mozarts  surely  made 
music  in  this  room,  and  if  the  walls  could  but  speak, 
what  thrilling,  inspiring  stories  they  might  tell ! Per- 
haps here  is  where  little  Wolfgang,  at  five,  wrote  and 
played  for  his  family  and  friends  those  dainty  men- 
uettes  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Fourteen  por- 
traits of  the  composer  hang  about  the  room.  Here 
is  a quaint  little  safe,  not  five  feet  long,  some  odd  old 
chairs  and  a handsome  inlaid  cabinet,  all  of  which 
had  belonged  to  the  family.  The  cabinet  holds  a com- 
plete collection  of  the  composer’s  works.  The  Mozarts 
were  certainly  in  comfortable  circumstances:  there  are 
no  traces  of  the  touching  poverty  found  in  the  earily 
homes  of  Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Schubert. 

A small  front  chamber,  connecting  with  the  large 
one,  now  contains  a fine  model  of  the  new  Mozarteum, 
the  concert  hall  and  conservatory,  which  are  now  be- 
ing constructed  through  the  efforts  of  the  Mozart  so- 
cieties. There  were  probably  several  other  rooms  in 
the  apartment,  but  only  these  three  are  shown,  the 
remainder  being  reserved  for  the  caretaker.  What  we 
saw  filled  us  with  tender  reverence  for  the  gifted  man 
and  gratitude  that  the  place  where  he  lived  and  worked 
as  a child  has  been  preserved  intact  till  to-day. 

As  we  leave  the  Getreide  Gasse  we  will  retrace  our 
steps  and  walk  through  a couple  of  the  quaint  streets 
and  squares  till  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Mozart  Platz. 
Curious,  interesting  old  buildings  surrounded  us.  In 
the  centre  of  the  open  space  stands  the  fine  bronze 
status  of  the  composer,  the  work  of  Schwanthaler, 
which  was  completed  in  1842. 
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THE  MAGIC  FLUTE  HOUSE. 

There  is  still  another  treasure  house  of  Mozart 
relics  to  be  seen;  it  is  the  little  Summer  house  m 
which  his  last  opera,  The  Manic  Flute,,  was  written. 
The  composer  was  living  in  Vienna  then,  and  this  lit- 
tle house,  on  the  estate  of  a noble  family,  was  tend- 
ered him  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  compose 
in  quiet  and  solitude.  The  little  “Hauschen/  as  it  is 
called  has  always  been  the  object  of  tender  interest 
among  musicians,  and  it  is  fitting  it  should  find  a place 
in  the  town  of  the  composer’s  birth.  It  was  brought 
l0  Salzburg  in  1 877,  and  set  up  on  the  Kapuz.nerberg, 
which  rises  above  the  town  on  the  opposite  side  ot  the 
rover  from  the  portion  we  have  just  been  exploiting. 
Let  us  recross  the  Stadt  Briicke,  and  seek  out  this 

interesting  relic.  , 

The  path  up  the  mountainside  is  by  a long  llignt  ot 
steps  We  turn  into  them  from  the  narrow,  busy 
1 Inzer  Gasse,  and  climb  up  and  up,  pausing  and  look- 
ing back  now  and  then  to  get  fascinating  views  of 
town,  river  and  surrounding  mountains.  After  awhile 
we  come  to  the  old  Capucine  monastery,  which  frowns 
above  the  town.  Passing  a gateway,  the  path  leads 
through  a lovely  wood  to  the  quaint  little  lodge,  where 
we  pay  a half  cent  to  have  the  wire  wicket  opened 
and  give  cents  to  enter  the  tiny  building  itself. 

First  however,  we  stop  to  admire  the  Mozart  monu- 
ment standing  directly  in  front  of  the  Hauschen-a 
handsome  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a bronze  bust  ot 
the  composer.  Below  the  bust  arc  these  words,  cut 
in  the  granite: 

“Yung  gross 

Split  erka nut. 

Nie  erreiebt.” 

Truly,  gifted  one,  you  were  early  great,  but  your 
real  greatness  was  not  recognized  till 'long  years  baa 
passed,  and  your  peculiar  gifts  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. . t . 

The  little  house  looks  old— old : every  hoard  of  it 
is  authentic.  Even  the  doorstep  is  the  original  piece 
of  stone  which  lay  before  the  entrance  m Vienna. 
There  is  but  one  room,  and  the  low  wooden  walls  ate 
hung  with  many  interesting  portraits,  mementos  an 
relics.  The  old  custodian  in  charge  bad  some  incident 
to  relate  of  each.  Here  was  a picture  of  Michae 
Haydn-brother  of  Joscph-who  was  a good  friend  ot 
Mozart:  there  the  portraits  of  a physician  and  other 
friends.  Over  there  the  likeness  of  Schtekenieder,  for 
whom  Mozart  wrote  the  music  of  The  Magic  Flute; 
who,  instead  of  giving  the  composer  the  promised 
remuneration,  put  the  money  in  Ins  own  pocket.  I ins 
portrait  is  that  of  a young  girl  of  noble  birth,  whom 
Mozart  loved.  She  returned  his  love,  but  her  family 
was  rich  and  the  young  composer  poor,  so  they  had 
to  part.  The  old  man  added,  with  much  pride,  that 
he  knew  the  descendants  of  the  family,  who  still  reside 

in  Salzburg.  . , 

IK-  also  showed  us  the  weather-beaten  signboard, 
which  had  hung  above  the  doorway  of  the  little  house 
when  it  was  in  its  former  home.  It  is  carefully  pre- 
served, though  its  place  is  now  taken  by  a new  board. 

Alter  inspecting  tbe  treasures  within,  we  went  out- 
side and  sat  in  the  quiet  garden.  All  was  utterly  calm 
and  peaceful  about  us;  the  city,  divided  by  the  rushing 
river.  1 y at  our  feet,  the  mountains  rose  around  us. 
\\e  'thought  on  the  career  of  the  famous  musician, 
who  m his  lifetime  found  no  field  nor  position  for  his 
art  in  his  native  town.  To-day,  over  a century  late, 
every  In  nor  is  accorded  him  here,  and  his  name  and 
fame  bring  wealth  and  glory  to  the  city  of  his  birtu. 
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A LESSON  IN  EXACT  TERMINOLOGY. 


BY  1.  J.  COGSWELL. 


THE  MOZART  FESTIVAL. 

The  concerts  of  the  Mozart  Festival  began  while  we 
were  in  Salzburg,  and  we  were  able  to  hear  several, 
which  were  of  deep  interest.  These  concerts  have  for 
t]H.jr  object  the  bringing  out  of  special  or  little  known 
v. , ,rks  of  the  composer,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
M"/art  Society,  to  raise  funds  for  the  new  buildings 
ni  the  M s rteum.  These  consist  of  a fine  concert 
hall  and  conservalorium.  The  buildings  are  now  un- 
der p'of.  and  present  a handsome  appearance.  More 
urnnej  is  m i w needed  to  complete  and  furnish  the 
ilrueltires. 

|i  , nrs  to  me  that  the  teachers  of  music  in 

WuciT  ...  who  admire  and  love  the  works  of  Mozart, 
_ht  like  to  form  Mozart  societies  among  their 
■ i.  in  I .md  pupils  for  the  two-fold  object  of  study- 
tori  di  ply  into  the  music  of  the  master,  and  also 
t i 1 the- i r mite  to  have  a share  in  the  honor  fund 
in  Salzburg. 


I Editor’s  Note. — The  author,  in  the  novel  form  of^  a 
dialogue  between  a father  and  his  son,  brings  out  some  fine 
points  which  all  of  uw  may  observe  to  advantage.] 

Son  Please  father,  the  other  day  when  I was  re- 
ceiving my  lesson,  my  teacher  told  me  to  play  the  third 
bar  again.  1 did  not  know  what  he  meant  and  when 
[ told  him  1 could  not  play  a bar  he  impatiently  point- 
ed to  the  third  measure.  I asked  him  what  he  called  a 
bar  and  he  would  not  reply.  Why  was  that? 

Father:—  Probably,  my  son,  because  he  did  not  know 
why  lie  called  it  so.  His  long  practice  in  the  misappli- 
cation of  the  term  “bar”  (which  is  a short  perpendicu- 
lar line)  to  a group  of  notes  of  definite  metrical  length, 
has  been  confirmed  into  a fixed  habit.  Indeed,  the 
usage  has  become  so  wide  that  in  England  one  of  the 
best  dictionaries  of  music  gives  the  following  defini- 
tion of  Bar,  (1)  A line  drawn  through  the  staff  to  divide 
the  lime  into  measures;  the  strong  accent  immediately 
follcnvs  the  bar.  (2)  A measure;  as  “a  few  bars  of 
music.”  N.  B.  The  line  itself  is  now  often  called  a 
bar-line.  It  is,  nevertheless,  better  to  have  two  dis- 
tinctive terms  and  employ  measure  as  the  name  for  the 
space  between  the  bar  lines.. 

The  bar  is  written  as  an  aid  to  the  eye  in  locating 
the  principal  accents.  It  has  been  suggested  that  music 
for  advanced  players  he  written  without  the  bars,  be- 
cause an  artist’s  ability  will  enable  him  to  determine  the 
correct  accents  and  phrases  without  the  use  of  arbi- 
trary signs,  which  may  not,  after  all,  agree  with  his 
interpretation.  The  bar  would  then  be  reserved  fot 
the  student’s  use. 

Son  : — The  other  day  when  I was  playing  a scale  for 
my  teacher  I made  a mistake,  whereupon  he  called  out, 
“Wrong  tone,”  and  when  I had  finished  he  said,  “Play 
that  scale  a tone  higher.”  As  I could  not  make  the 
tones  any  higher  without  using  a tuner's  hammer,  I did 
not  know  what  to  do. 

Father:— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  piano 
teachers  are  only  executants  and  not  theorists  or  real 
pedagogs.  Evidently  your  teacher  is  such  a one,  and 
lumce  his  impatience. 

This  word  tone  is  used  in  music  theory  with  two 
different  meanings,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  reasons 
why  music  nomenclature  should  be  revised. 

A sound  produced  by  regular  vibrations  is  a tone, 
which  is  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  of  such 
your  scale  was  composed.  The  word  tone  is  also  used 
to  name  a definite  difference  in  the  rapidty,  of  vibration 
of  a sounding  body,  and  thus  becomes  a unit  of 
measure  of  relative  pitch  of  tones.  I would  suggest 
that  some  other  term  for  this  measure  of  pitch  be 
adopted.  Perhaps  the  word  Ion  would  do.  (Ion  and 
Semi-ion.) 

Son  : — At  one  lesson  I asked  my  teacher  why  those 
sharp  signs,  flat  signs  and  natural  signs  were  called 
“accidentals.” 

Father:— I suppose  that  any  word  which  is  agreed 
upon,  will  serve  as  a technical  term,  but  the  word  ac- 
cidental” does  not  orthographieally  convey  the  correct 
meaning,  because  these  signs  are  placed  designedly  and 
not  by  accident,  therefore  “incidental  is  a better  term 
as  they  are  so  placed  in  passing  and  not  fixed  in  the  key 
signature. 

Son  : — During  my  lesson  yesterday  I was  playing  a 
composition,  the  tirst  period  of  which  was  in  the  key 
of  A major,  and  when  I came  to  the  second  period 
which  is  different,  he  asked  me  in  what  key  that  is.  I 
said,  “In  A”  and  he  said,  “A  what?”  I said  A key. 
Then  he  pranced  down  the  studio  and  screamed,  Is 
it  A major  or  A minor?”  Now  how  can  a composition 
he  in  the  key  of  A or  any  other  key  and  be  both  major 
or  minor? 

Father:— Your  teacher  did  not  discriminate  between 
a “key”  and  a “mode.”  A “key”  is  a family  of  tones 
associated  with  definite  relations  to  a central  tone  which 
is  the  head  of  the  "family”  and  to  which  “family”  it 
gives  its  name,  as  “A  flat"  or  “R  flat,  etc.  Because  of 
this  chief  tone  or  key  (instrumcntally)  the  whole  group 
was  called  a “Key”  by  the  plain-thinking  theorists  of 
the  early  period  of  Music  history.  The  tones  included 
within  the  octave  formed  by  two  of  these  key-tones 
may  be  so  adjusted  relatively  as  to  produce  a mood  of 
sadness  (minor)  or  a mood  of  gladness  (major)  hence 
two  groups  or  families  of  tones  may  have  the  same 
key-tone  and  be  at  the  same  time  each  in  a different 
mood  or  mode,  as  key’  of  G.  major  mode  and  key’  of  G, 
minor  mode. 

Son  : — 1 fancy  my  teacher  has  not  a very  good 
opinion  of  me  because  during  one  lesson  he  interrupted 


my  playing  and  asked,  "In  what  tempo  is  that?  I re- 
plied, "I  don’t  know.”  He  said  "How  many  do  you 
count  in  a measure  there?”  I replied  "Six.”  When  I 
had  finished  he  said,  "Play  that  again  in  faster  tempo.” 

I answered,  "I  can  not  make  of  it  more  than  six  counts 
in  a measure.”  He  muttered  something  between  his 
teeth  and  came  near  and  barely  missed  my  head  with 
his  hand  as  he  flourished  his  fingers  at  the  music  on 
the  rack  and  yelled,  "Is  that  a Waltz  or  a March?  I 
replied  “Neither.  It  is  a Tarentelle.” 

Father: — He  probably  knew  what  he  meant  but  did 
not  know  how  to  express  himself  in  correct  terms.  He 
evidently  used  the  word  tempo  to  express  three  dis- 
tinctly different  things,  namely — Meter,  Rhythm  and 
Movement.  While  “tempo”  includes  these  three  it  can 
not  be  used  individually  for  either.  Rhythm  is  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  melody  and  is  the  grouping 
of  note  values  within  the  measure  or  phrase  which 
makes  the  difference  between  a Waltz,  a March  and  a 
Tarentelle,  etc.  Movement  is  the  degree  of  speed  in 
which  a composition  is  executed,  as  Adagio,  Presto,  etc., 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Meter  which  latter  refers 
to  the  relative  length  of  notes  within  the  measure  and 
is  indicated  by  the  figures  4-4  6-8,  etc. 

If  composers  would  always  use  a quarter  note  to  rep- 
resent the  beat  they  would  save  themselves,  the  en- 
gravers and  the  readers  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble, 
as  nothing  is  really  gained  by  using  notes  with  so  many 
hooks  or  bars  on  them. 

Son  : — I asked  the  maestro  if  one,  when  playing,  in 
public,  should  bow  to  the  audience  upon  entering,  fuss 
about  the  seat  or  make  excuses  about  the  piano? 

Father:— One  should  not  bow  unless  warmly  greet- 
ed by  the  audience.  A pianist  should  know  beforehand 
that  his  piano  is  in  condition  and  position  and  his  seat 
correct.  If  it  be  necessary  to  make  announcements  it 
should  be  done  by  another  person.  The  pianist  should 
speak  to  his  audience  only  through  his  art. 

Son  : — I remarked  that  I could  not  produce  a staccato 
effect  in  the  bass  of  a certain  piece  1 was  studying,  if 
I used  the  sustaining  pedal  as  marked  on  the  printed 
page  and  as  my  teacher  suggested.  He  said,  “You 
must  raise  your  hand  from  the  key  but  hold  the  pedal 
down.” 

Father:— You  are  right,  my  son.  One  who  writes 
that  way  for  the  piano  is  either  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  his  instrument  or  indifferent  as  to  how  his  music 
may  be  interpreted.  You  may  produce  a sforzando 
while  the  pedal  is  open  but  a staccato  is  impossible.  To 
prove  my  statement  you  have  merely  to  shut  your  eyes 
when  one  is  playing  such  a passage  as  you  mention. 
That  is  on  a par  with  an  idea  some  pianists  have  that 
to  wiggle  the  finger  while  holding  down  a key  produces 
a vibrato  effect.  You  may  determine  the  manner  of 
the  attack  of  the  hammer  upon  the  string  and  so  con- 
trol to  some  extent,  the  character  of  the  tone  at  the 
moment  of  its  birth,  but  after  that  important  instant 
you  have  no  more  control  of  the  tone  than  of  the  stars. 

S0N  ; — Sometimes  I have  wondered  how  composers 
find  names  for  their  compositions  for  piano  and  what 
prompts  them  to  select  names  which  seem  meaningless 
if  not  absolutely  absurd.  “Meditation  by  the  Moonlit 
Sea,”  “Under  the  Linden  Tree,”  “Dream  Faces,”  "Fly- 
ing Kites,”  “Whither,”  “Where  is  the  Lion,"  "The 
Bicycle.” 

Father  :— There  is  much  speculation  as  to  the  ability  of 
music  to  express  concrete  ideas  and  as  to  its  power  of  de- 
scription, hence  there  are  two  controversial  factions 
among  musicians  and  music  critics,  those  who  favor 
subjective  music  and  those  who  believe  in  objective  or 
so-called  program  music. 

There  are  probably  three  things  which  influence  the 
naming  of  compositions  for  instruments— their  form, 
their  rhythm  and  their  prevailing  mood.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  mood  from  the  form  or  rhythm 
of  compositions,  in  some,  form  is  so  conspicuous 
as  to  impress  a whole  class  of  compositions  with  a mo- 
notony of  style  as  for  example,  the  Sonata  and  the 
Symphony.  Again,  rhythm  may  dominate  a class  of 
works,  as  in  the  dance  forms  all  Mazurkas  have  a sim- 
ilarity of  content  arising  from  their  restricted  rhythm. 
Likewise  the  Tarentelle  or  the  March,  etc. 

Compositions  of  a less  restricted  form  and  more 
varied  rhythm,  as  the  Fantasia,  the  Suite,  the  Im- 
promptu, etc.,  speak  a purer  musical  language.  Perhaps 
such  compositions  and  all  of  a similar  class  should  be 
named  from  the  mood  they  excite  or  from  the  musico- 
intellectual  idea  set  forth  in  them  and  here  lies  the 
difficulty,  I think, — either  we  have  not  yet  mastered  the 
language  of  Music  and  are  incapable  of  interpreting 
it  or  we  have  not  mastered  the  art  so  as  to  he  able  fully 
to  express  what  we  have  to  say  through  the  medium 
of  sound  and  musical  art  forms. 
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The  Dot  and  the  Double  Dot 

BY  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD,  MUS.  DOC. 


Early  in  the  history  of  measured  music  the  demand 
for  a character  which  would  lengthen  one-half  any- 
thing after  which  it  was  placed  became  so  imperative 
that  the  introduction  of  the  dot  as  a sign  of  duration 
was  a matter  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  As 
Alexander  Malcolm,  in  his  Treatise  of  Music,  Specu- 
lative, Practical  and  Historical,  Edinburgh,  1721, 
quaintly  says,  “There  is  also  the  Proportion  of  3:1 
used  in  Musick;  and  to  express  a Proportion  of  3 to  1 
we  add  a Point  (.)  on  the  right  Side  of  any  Note, 
which  is  equal  to  a Half  of  it,  whereby  a pointed 
Semibreve  (whole  note)  is  equal  to  Three  Minims 
(half  notes)  and  so  of  the  rest.”  From  this  we  gather 
that  the  original  position  of  the  dot  was  after  the 
musical  character;  and  that  its  effect  was,  as  Stewart 
Macpherson  puts  it,  to  take  “half  the  value  of  what- 
ever immediately  preceded  it,  whether  note,  dot,  or 
rest.” 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOT. 

The  dot  first  began  to  be  used  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  when  St.  Ephraim,  a monk  of  that  date, 
renounced  the  letter  notation  of  the  Greeks,  substituting 
for  it  a system  of  dots  and  dashes  known  as  Neumes. 
These  remained  in  use  after  the  invention  of  the  staff; 
and,  in  a modified  form,  flourished  as  late  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  dot  is  their  direct  descendant. 
By  Franco  of  Cologne,  who  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  dot  was  called  the 
“sign  of  perfection;”  and,  later,  the  “point”  or  “prick 
of  perfection” — perfection  to  the  mediteval  mind  being 
always  associated  with  the  number  three,  from  the  fact 
of  there  being  Three  Persons  in  the  Trinity.  And  as 
the  latter  was  symbolized  by  the  circle,  a circle  was 
employed  to  denote  triple  (then  called  perfect)  time, 
and  a dot  (or  smaller  circle)  to  represent  the  propor- 
tion of  3 to  1.  As  late  as  1654,  John  Playford,  in  his 
“Breefe  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick,  for  Song 
or  Viall,”  calls  the  dot  “the  prick  of  perfection  and 
addition.”  Hence,  a dotted  note  came  to  be  termed  a 
“pricked  note,”  a term  still  employed  by  rustic  mu- 
sicians in  the  West  of  England.  In  its  modern 
signification  the  dot  was  used  about  1600,  nearly  a 
century  before  its  employment  as  a sign  of  staccato. 

The  dot  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
was  sometimes  used,  says  Mr.  Abdy  Williams,  in  his 
Story  of  Notation,  “after  the  last  note  of  a bar  (meas- 
ure), thus  lengthening  the  note  into  the  next  measure,” 


e-  9; 

Ex.  I. 


This  is  from  a composition  (published  at  Genoa  in 
1585)  by  Don  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  circa 
1550-1613,  a Neapolitan  madrigal  composer.  It  would 
now  be  written : 


Ex.  2. 


Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  celebrated  History  of 
Music,  says  that  some  early  instruction  books  for  the 
flute  employed  a “method  of  notation  by  dots;”  and 
that  the  last  publication  of  this  kind  was  printed  in 
1704.  “In  this,”  says  Sir  John,  “the  learner  is  fur- 
nished with  directions  for  playing  either  Dot-way  or 
Gamut-way — for  these  were  the  terms  of  distinction — 
and  is  left  to  the  choice  of  either.” 

Bach.  Handel  and  their  contemporaries,  often  used  a 
dotted  8th  followed  by  a 16th,  in  combination  with 
triplets  in  another  part.  In  this  case,  nq  was  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  J f*  e.  g.,  *’  * 


Ex.  3.  J.  S.  Bach. 

Fuge  in  E Minor, 
Wohltemperirte  Klavrer,  Vol.  2. 


This  would  be  played  as  if  written : 


Alluding  to  the  occurrence  of  the  figure  ^^3  ;n 

modern  music,  Dr.  Fisher,  in  his  Pianist’s  Mentor,  says 
that  the  idea  of  the  notation  is  “not  necessarily  a note 
preceded  by  another  which  has  three  times  its  value; 
but,  rather,  a long  note,  the  longer  the  better,  which 
occupies  very  nearly  the  whole  of  a beat,  and  gives 
way  at  the  very  last  moment  to  another  note  which 
has  only  just  time  to  display  itself  before  the  first  note 
of  the  following  beat  ought  to  make  its  appearance. 
So  we  get  a crisp,  bright  performance,  such  as  is  lack- 
ing when  we  try  to  measure  out  the  notes  in  a stolid 
manner.”  But,  as  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  wisely  points 
out,  “in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a variety  of 
means  whereby  a composer  can  express  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  rhythmic  proportions  he  desires,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  advisable  to  employ  the  utmost  caution 
in  making  use  of  such  licenses.” 


DOUBLE  AND  TRIPLE  DOTS. 

The  double  dot  was  first  used  by  Leopold  Mozart, 
the  father  of  Wolfgang,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Violin  School,  1769.  The  triple  dot  was  used  by  his 
son  in  the  Symphony  in  D,  composed  in  July  and 
August,  1782,  “for  the  wedding  of  a daughter  of  the 
Hafners,  at  Salzburg,  one  of  the  great  merchant 
families  of  Germany,”  e.  g., 


Ex.  5.  Allegro  con  spirito. 
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Mendelssohn  also  uses  the  triple  dot  in  the  second 
bar  of  his  Overture  to  the  Wedding  of  Camacho. 

The  young  student  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  value  of  dotted  notes  or  rests,  if  he 
remember  that  a single  dot  lengthens  a note  or  rest 
one  half;  a double  dot,  three  quarters,  and  a triple  dot, 
seven  eighths.  Thus,  a dotted  character  is  worth  three 
of  the  denomination  next  below  it  in  value ; a double 
dotted  character,  seven  of  the  denomination  next  but 
one  below;  and  a triple  dotted  character,  fifteen  of  the 
denomination  three  degrees  lower  in  value.  Thus 


J — three  quarter  notes. 

r = 


a.  a 

0 seven  eighths. 

= J J J*  J*  = fifteen  sixteenths. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  double  and  triple  dots 
can,  as  a rule,  be  equally  well  expressed  by  other 
means;  for,  as  Dr.  Marx,  in  his  Universal  School  of 
Music,  says  concerning  the  multiplication  of  dots, 
“This  crowding  of  minute  characters,  the  values  of 
which  have  to  be  found  by  calculation,  makes  the  read- 


ing of  music  difficult,  and  exposes  the  performer  to 
many  mistakes.”  And  we  must  also  remember,  with 
Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce,  that  “it  is  not  possible,  by  adding 
any  number  of  successive  dots  to  a note,  to  double  its 
time  value.”  For  however  many  dots  we  may  add,  we 
are  always  the  value  of  the  last  dot  off  that  of  the 
required  doubled  note.  Thus  | = seven  eighth 


notes,  but  | 


= eight  eighths ; and  j 


fifteen 


sixteenths,  but  | | = sixteen  sixteenths  and  so  on. 
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It  should  also  be  noticed  that  in  writing  dots,  the 
dot  after  a note  in  a space  is  placed  in  that  space  (a)  ; 
but  after  a note  on  a line  the  dot  is  generally  placed 
in  the  space  next  above  that  line  if  the  following  note 
be  higher  ( b ) ; but  in  the  space  next  below  the  line  if 
the  following  note  be  lower  (c),  e.  g., 


=&ifc=t= 


THE  DOTTED  REST. 

The  dot  after  a rest  is  rarely  used,  its  most  common 
employment  being  to  represent  silence  for  a beat  and 
a half  at  the  beginning  of  a measure  in  simple  time, 
e.  9; 


In  compound  times  silence  for  a dotted  beat  is  usually 
denoted  by  a long  and  a short  rest,  e.  g.,  X *1  instead 
of  S*  in  6/8  time.  Double  dotted  rests  are  pos- 
sible but  extremely  rare. 

By  placing  the  dot  above  or  below  a note,  instead  of 
after  it,  we  then  have  the  staccato  sign. 


THE  DOT  AS  A SIGN  OF  STACCATO. 

The  dot  now  becomes  a sign  of  shortening  instead 
of  lengthening,  reducing  the  note  to  about  half  its 
written  value.  But,  as  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  observes, 
“differences  in  the  written  valn.es  of  the  notes  must 
always  be  observed,”  e.  g., 


Ex.  8.  Mendelssohn. 

Scherzo  in  E Minor.  Op.  16.  No.  2. 

Written.  Played. 
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Here  the  final  note  in  both  versions  remains  double 
the  value  of  its  predecessor,  the  amount  of  time  taken 
from  each  note  by  the  dot  being  made  up  in  silence 
before  the  next  note  is  heard.  As  a staccato  sign  the 
dot  was  first  used  in  the  works  of  Couperin,  Bach 
and  Rameau,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, say  from  1720  to  1730. 

A lesser  degree  of  staccato  than  that  denoted  by  the 
plain  dot  is  shown  by  placing  a slur  over  the  dots  on 
successive  notes,  or  by  a dot  with  a tenuto  line  over  it 
in  the  case  of  a single  note,  e.  g., 


Ex.  9.  . 


Here  the  note  is  held  about  three-fourths  of  its  real 
value.  In  pianoforte  playing  such  notes  are  executed 
with  a species  of  touch  known  as  the  mezzo  staccato 
or  portamento,  according  to  the  authority  last  quoted, 
“a  close,  firm  pressure,  with  but  little  percussion.”  In 
violin  playing  notes  marked  as  now  described  are 
termed  spiccato,  being  played,  says  Dr.  Barrett,  “by 
the  same  bow,  but  the  bow  must  remain  stationary 
between  each  sound.” 

Some  composers  occasionally  employ  the  dot  as  a 
sign  of  accent,  writing  it  as  if  for  staccato,  but  intend- 
ing it  as  an  indication  that  certain  notes  are  to  be 
“strongly  marked,  and  made  to  stand  out  prominently 
from  the  rest,”  e.  g., 


while  two  or  four  dots  on  each  side  of  a double  bar 
denote  the  repetition  of  the  music  preceding  and 
following  such  double  bar. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  dot  under  a semi-circle, 
signifying  a hold,  or  pause,  a subject  with  which  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  dealing  in  these  columns  in  March, 
1910,  we  have  now  examined  all  the  applications  of  the 
dot  in  modern  music.  I hese  vary  in  meaning  accord- 
ing to  the  position  and  environments  of  the  dot  itself. 
None  of  these  applications,  however,  are  devoid  of 
interest. 

“In  old  music,”  says  Dr.  Baker,  "several  dots  set 
above  a note  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  sub-divided  into 

so  many  short  notes  ^ J " This  is  now  used 

as  a tremolo  sign  for  the  violin,  the  dots  denoting  the 
actual  number  of  repetitions  required.  This  is  a survival 
of  the  Bebung,  an  effect  peculiar  to  the  clavichord,  on 
which  the  continuous  repetition  of  a note  (somewhat 
similar  to  the  vocal  vibrato  or  the  tremolo  of  strings) 
was  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  fin- 
ger without  the  latter  quitting  the  key,  and  for  the 

employment  of  which  Marpurg  gives  | as  the  sigh. 

a 

Placed  on  each  side  of  a diagonal  line  dots  now  de- 
note the  repetition  of  a measure,  e.  g., 


Ex.  II. 


SYMBOLS  VERSUS  REAL  BEAUTY. 


BY  A KI.ITT  A REINHARD. 

Only  in  music  nowadays  do  teachers  attempt  to 
teach  dry  symbols  before  acquainting  the  child  with 
the  beautiful  and  visible  forms.  How  could  a love 
of  painting  be  fostered  by  the  study  of  the  technic 
of  perspective?  How  could  a love  for  the  wonders 
of  the  universe  be  cultivated  by  studying  the  mathe- 
matical problems  underlying  the  movements  of  the 
stars?  How  can  a genuine  enthusiasm  for  music 
be  fostered  by  a study  of  the  dry  symbols  of  music? 
One  hour  spent  in  cultivating  a love  for  the  beau- 
tiful in  music  may  be  more  valuable  in  after  years 
than  many  hours  spent  in  the  fatal  black  and  white 
of  musical  notation  and  piano  keys.  Every  child 
has  music  in  his  soul.  Teachers  often  seem  to  be 
trying  to  make  musical  machines  that  have  every- 
thing in  them  except  the  wonderful  impulse  of 
beauty.  They  seem  to  be  turning  out  little  articles 
not  unlike  the  electric  light  bulb  before  the  fili- 
nrent  is  thrown  into  incandescent  brightness  by  the 
current.  The  bulb  without  the  power  to  give  it 
light  is  useless.  Before  the  child  knows  anything 
about  staffs  or  clefs  or  sharps  and  flats  he  should 
have  a means  of  learning  to  love  music. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  express  his  own 
little  musical  thoughts  long  before  he  knows  any- 
thing of  symbols.  To  be  pure  a body  of  water 
must  have  an  outlet,  as  well  as  an  inlet.  It  is  a 
law  of  higher  life  that  he  who  holds  shall  dimin- 
ish his  store,  while  he  who  gives  shall  freely  re- 
ceive. No  matter  how  much  beautiful  music  we  may 
hear,  unless  we  cultivate  the  power  of  expression 
through  giving  only  musical  stagnation  may  result. 

!t  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  make  the  early  study 
years  of  the  child  golden  with  the  sunshine  of 
the  most  beautiful  music.  Plants  thrive  better  in 
sunshine  than  in  shadow.  Children  develop  beauti- 
ful characters  in  the  atmosphere  of  beauty,  not 
drudgery — love,  not  musical  punishment.  Unless 
the  child’s  real  musical  nature  is  developed  the 
teacher  has  failed  utterlv  in  her  purpose,  no  mat- 
ter how  she  may  have  struggled  with  scales  and 
arpeggios. 


THE  OPERATIC  CHORAL  PRAYER. 

Tin  first  choral  prayer  ever  heard  on  the  stage  occurs 
in  Rossini’s  Mose  in  Egitto,  where  it  is  introduced  with 
admirable  dramatic  effect.  Rossini  rearranged  Mose 
with  much  additional  music  for  the  Paris  Opera  House, 
where  the  prayer  was  heard  by  Auber,  to  whom  i‘  sug- 
gested the  very  beautiful  prayer  in  MasanicUo,  trans- 
ferred by  the  composer  to  the  stage  from  one  of  his  own 
Masses.  Meyerbeer,  impressed  in  his  turn  by  the  stage 
prayer  as  a means  of  dramatic  effect,  did  not  fail  to 
adopt  it;  and  in  his  last  work.  L'Africaine,  we  meet 
with  no  less  than  three  different  specimens  of  the 
operatic  I'reghiera.  Verdi  followed  suit  in  Xahuco  and 
/ Lombardi.  Wagner’s  Pilgrims’  chorus  in  Tannhiiuscr 
is  another  effective  example  of  the  choral  prayer. — IV. 
Armine  Beran,  in  “Rossini.” 


In  noticing  the  work  of  a great  many  young  teachers— 
and  not  a few  old  ones — one  may  well  question  whether 
they  realize  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
methods  of  music  teaching  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  the  conditions  demanded  for  adequate 
music  education  at  the  present  time  were  undreamed 
of  a couple  of  decades  ago.  These  changes  though 
making  their  way  slowly  and  unobtrusively  seem  to 
have  reached  a culmination,  and  it  is  very  evident  to 
the  thoughtful  musician  who  watches  the  signs  of  the 
times  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a pedagogical  renais- 
sance and  for  this  new  birth  the  wise  tea. her  will  pre- 
pare himself,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so.  We  are 
even  told  by  some  enthusiasts  that  such  writers  as 
Franck,  Reger,  Debussy  and  Strauss,  are  blazing  the 
paths  over  which  the  musicians  of  the  near  future 
must  travel. 

The  truth  remains,  however,  that  whatever  new  musi- 
cal kingdoms  are  discovered  for  us,  the  usual  three- 
fold cultivation — that  of  hands,  head  and  heart — will 
still  be  just  as  essential  as  ever.  But  methods  of 
teaching  will  have  to  he  revised,  many  discarded,  and 
as  many  new  ones  evolved,  and  the  entire  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  whole  system  of  music  study  per- 
meated with  a new  spirit. 

A lady  recently  called  at  my  studio  and  stated  that 
she  had  invented  a new  method  of  teaching  music. 

I did  not  think  she  had,  but  it  is  never  safe  to  ignore 
anything  that  makes  the  slightest  pretense  to  being  a 
help  to  us  in  our  work.  1 asked  her  to  leave  her  cir- 
culars that  I might  read  them  at  my  leisure.  The  first 
paragraph  contained  the  following : “This  system  is 

the  only  one  that  teaches  music  in  such  a way  that 
all  may  unravel  anything  concerning  the  art  and 
science  of  music,  without  effort  and  without  practice.” 
These  words  settled  the  matter  for  me. 

I had  no  further  interest  in  them.  The  real  new 
teaching,  the  teaching  of  the  future  (and  I am 
thankful  to  say,  of  the  present  to  some  extent),  has 
no  “royal  road”  to  offer,  only  more  intelligent,  better, 
more  logical,  not  to  say  more  common-sense  ways  of 
attaining  the  results  sought.  Effort  and  practice  will 
always  he  necessary,  but  it  will  be  better  directed 
effort,  and  more  intelligent  practice. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Musical  instruction  is  begun  now  much  earlier  than 
formerly  and  in  a much  better  way,  in  the  public 
schools  and  by  the  application  of  kindergarten  methods 
to  the  study  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Many  teachers  of  national  reputation  are  giving  their 
entire  time  and  energies  to  the  subject  of  more  ade- 
quate and  logical  instruction  in  the  early  stages  of 
music.  Their  trend  is  towards  a firm  musical  up- 
building. founded  on  ear-training  and  mental  concepts, 
theii  thief  efforts  being  directed  to  the  development 
of  an  inner  musical  sense,  rather  than  a mere  out- 
ward exhibition  of  linger  work.  Ignoring — at  least 
in  the  elementary  stages — the  names  of  things  they 
concentrate  the  receptive  child-mind  on  the  thing  it- 
self, i.  e.,  musical  sound  and  its  combinations  and  re- 
lationships. By  eliminating  the  drudgery,  or  rather 
by  transforming  it,  if  not  into  play  at  least  into  an 
absorbing  occupation,  and  by  training  the  innate  musi- 
cal nature  of  the  c'  ild,  the  playing  which  results  is 
the  “outward  visible  sign  of  air  inward  spiritual 
grace.”  Tt  is  a reversal  of  the  old  order  of  things 
by  which  the  musical  intelligence  was  developed  from 
the  fingers  inward,  a slow,  uncertain,  erroneous  and 
illogical  way,  still  trodden  by  some. 

THE  NEED  OF  GOOD  EAR-TRAINING. 

Good  piano  playing  is  merely  one  manifestation  of 
musical  feeling,  and  real  musical  feeling  can  only 
be  developed  from  within,  and  in  no  better,  and  per- 
haps no  other  way  than  by  singing.  All  things  being 
equal  the  boy  or  girl  who  sings  is  a better  piano 
pupil  than  the  one  who  cannot  or  will  not  sing.  Many 
of  the  world’s  greatest  musicians,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  celebrated  English  composers  and  organists 
received  their  first  and  best  training  as  choir-bovs. 
and  there  is  no  better  training  to  be  had.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  public  school  music  teacher,  the 
piano  teacher  is  able  to  get  immeasurably  better  re- 
sults and  in  much  less  time.  The  former  aims  to 


make  music  an  internal  and  intelligent,  rather  than  an 
external  and  mechanical  matter. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  begin  systematic  ear-train- 
ing- at  the  very  outset,  defrauds  the  pupil  of  what 
justly  belongs  to  him,  and  in  addition  is  not  laying 
the  proper  foundation  for  a satisfactory  future.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  ear-training,  and  it  is  yet  far  from  receiv- 
ing the  attention  that  its  importance  deserves. 

All  music  teaching  should  have  for  its  object  the 
development  of  musical  perceptions,  and  this  object 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  At  the  very  first  les- 
sons, the  pupil  should  be  taught  ideas  and  not  lines 
and  spaces,  keys,  bars,  etc.  The  nanus  of  things  will 
come  later.  To  quote  one  of  the  gr-atest  of  American 
educators,  “To  begin  by  reading  notes,  or  finding  piano 
keys,  is  quite  away  from  the  true  pathway.  What  we 
are  after  is  the  music.”  And  elsewhere  the  same 
writer  says:  “It  is  certain  that  ear-training  is  the  cry- 
ing neglect  of  music  study.” 

No  music  teaching  is  of  any  consequence  that  does 
not  include  the  systematic  study  of  musical  theory. 
Yet,  thousands  of  teachers  ignore  it,  except  that  prob- 
ably a little  theory  is  taught  incidentally  during  the 
piano  lesson.  Even  the  country  teacher  would  find 
it  practicable  to  assemble  his  pupils  twice  a month 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a better  knowledge  of  musi- 
cal terms,  intervals,  scales,  chords,  together  with  the 
chief  facts,  events,  and  periods  in  musical  history. 

The  names  of  the  great  musicians,  and  at  least  some 
of  their  most  important  works  should  be  familiar  to 
pupils  of  any  advancement,  and  they  ought  also  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  more  commonly  met 
with  musical  forms  such  as  symphony,  oratorio,  sonata, 
and  the  opera.  All  this  belongs  to  a musical  educa- 
tion. 

THE  VALUE  OF  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING. 

Another  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
music  teaching  is  the  introduction  of  ensemble  playing 
in  student  work.  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  not  to  mention  a 
host  of  lesser  lights,  were  trained  early  in  ensemble 
playing,  playing  with  others.  This  sort  of  perform- 
ance (even  if  nothing  more  is  available  than  music 
for  four  hands  or  for  two  pianos),  improves  sight- 
reading, increases  the  technic,  dispels  nervousness,  de- 
velops the  ability  to  play  rhythmically  and  in  time, 
not  to  mention  the  endless  pleasure  of  reading  new 
music,  and  the  uplift  that  comes  from  the  study  of 
so  much  fine  music  found  in  the  form  of  duos,  trios, 
etc. 

One  trouble  with  American  music  is  that  there  is 
entirely  too  much  time  spent  on  the  individual,  the 
effect  of  which  is  narrowing,  and  no  permanent  good 
comes  of  it.  It  is  not  possible  nor  desirable  that 
every  one  should  become  a soloist,  yet,  that  would 
seem  to  be  the  object  of  a great  many  teachers  and 
conservatories.  Thousands  of  young  people  all  over 
the  land  “finish”  their  musical  education  with  a sonata, 
a concerto,  and  heavy  numbers  by  Chopin  and  Schu- 
mann, but  who  can  play  nothing  else,  and  cannot  read 
at  sight  the  simplest  music  of  any  other  character. 
That  they  play  their  classic  numbers  well  does  not 
improve  the  situation,  but  only  proves  that  they  have 
spent  many  precious  hours  at  mechanical  practice, 
which  might  have  been  spent  in  more  profitable  w'ays. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  solos  should  be  played, 
the  chances  arc  that  their  number  might  be  increased. 
They  would  probably  not  be  so  heavy,  but  would  be 
productive  of  more  pleasure  and  would  last  longer. 
The  average  graduate  who  plays  a program  “one  num- 
ber of  which  must  be  concerto,”  usually  drops  her 
heavy  pieces  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  is  just  as 
well. 

The  best  conservatories  all  have  ensemble  classes, 
attendance  at  which  is  obligatory.  As  in  the  matter 
of  theoretical  instruction  so  in  this  phase  of  musi- 
cal development,  let  every  teacher  follow  the  lead  of 
the  best  conservato.ies  to  the  extent  of  his  opportu- 
nities. Above  all  things  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  new' 
teaching  by  reading,  thinking  and  observation.  The 
ancient  Athenians  “spent  their  time  in  nothing  else, 
but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing.”  “Times 
change  and  manners  change  with  them,”  said  the  old 
Latin  proverb.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  more 
things  than  liberty. 


When  one  realizes  the  enormous  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  technical  skill  demanded  in  the  musician’s 
career  these  days  one  stands  appalled  at  one’s  own 
limitations.  Thankful  we  must  be  that,  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  puts  it.  “The  world’s  great  men  have 
not  commonly  been  great  scholars,  nor  its  great  scholars 
great  men.” 
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The  Story  of  the  Famous  Singer  Who 
Gave  Richard  Wagner  His  Ideals 

By  AUBERTINE  WOODWARD  MOORE 


The  Wagner  centenary  must  not  pass  away  without 
a tribute  to  the  German  dramatic  singer,  Wilhelmine 
Schroder  Devrient,  the  woman  whom  the  master  called 
his  “great  ideal,”  and  whom,  although  there  was  be- 
tween them  no  sentimental  ties,  he  regarded  as  his 
guiding  star.  On  a pedestal,  in  his  working-room,  at 
Villa  Wahnfried,  stood  a marble  bust  of  this  “adored 
prima  donna,”  and  it  was  often  pointed  out  to  visitors 
with  comments  on  the  wonderful  woman  it  repre- 
sented, who  had  been  to  him  an  invaluable  source  of 
inspiration. 

HIS  EARLY  INSPIRATION. 

When  first  brought  under  her  influence  he  was  a lad 
of  sixteen.  She,  nine  years  his  senior,  was  in  the  zenith 
of  her  artistic  career,  was  young,  ardent  and  beautiful, 
and  he  declared,  late  in  life,  he  had  never  again  be- 
held her  like  on  the  stage.  It  was  as  the  devoted  wife 
Leonore,  in  Fidelio,  that  he  first  saw  her,  and  in  his 
posthumous  work,  My  Life,  where  he  frequently  men- 
tions her,  he  writes:  “If  I look  back  on  my  life  as  a 
whole  I can  find  no  event  that  produced  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  me.  Any  one  who  can  remember  that 
remarkable  personality  at  this  period  of  her  existence 
must  have  experienced  the  almost  demoniac  ardor  which 
the  intensely  human  art  of  this  incomparable  actress 
poured  into  his  veins.” 

After . the  performance  he  wrote  her  a brief  note, 
telling  her  that  while  listening  to  her  his  “life  had 
gained  its  true  significance,  and  that  if,  in  days  to  come, 
she  should  ever  hear  him  praised  in  the  world  of  art 
she  must  remember  she  had  that  evening  made  him 
what  he  then  vowed  it  was  his  destiny  to  become. 
Some  years  later  she  repeated  this  note  to  him,  word 
for  word,  and  he  realized  that  it  had  deeply  impressed 
her. 

Madame  Schroder-Devrient,  early  married  to  Karl 
Devrient,  an  actor,  was  the  daughter  of  Friedrich 
Schroder,  a popular  singer,  and  Sophie,  his  wife,  a 
noted  tragedienne,  known  as  the  Siddons  of  Germany. 
Roth  parents  claimed  her  talents  as  peculiarly  suited  to 
their  respective  callings.  Her  earliest  training  was  for 
dramatic  art,  which  served  her  in  good  stead,  when  in 
fulfilment  of  her  father’s  prophecy  she  gained  a dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  world  of  song; 

She  was  in  her  seventeenth  year  when,  in  her 
operatic  debut,  she  took  the  public  by  storm  as  Pamiita, 
in  the  Magic  Flute.  As  Agatha,  in  Der  Freischiitz,  she 
made  a still  greater  sensation,  and  met  with  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  who 
was  present. 

AS  A BEETHOVEN  HEROINE. 

Her  Patnina  had  been  witnessed  by  Beethoven,  and 
he,  in  spite  of  his  deafness,  recognized  in  her  the 
Leonore  he  was  seeking  for  a revival  of  his  Fidelio, 
whose  failure,  in  Vienna,  at  its  first  presentation, 
November  20,  1805,  he  knew  to  be  due  quite  as  much 
to  inadequate  interpretation  as  to  the  Napoleonic  occu- 
pation of  the  city.  It  had  been  her  burning  desire  to 
appear  in  the  role  which  she  had  studied  and  felt  she 
understood,  and  when  Beethoven  approached  her  she 
joyously  responded  to  his  call.  The  revival  occurred 
on  the  Emperor’s  birthday,  October  3,  1822,  and 
although  Beethoven  could  not  follow  the  exquisite 
nuances  of  the  young  artist’s  ringing,  radiant  voice,  as 
she  interpreted  his  Leonore,  lie  saw,  he  felt,  that  every 
attitude,  every  gesture,  every  expression  of  counte- 


nance was  absolutely  sincere,  that  the  character  which, 
despite  its  Spanish  setting,  embodied  the  highest  type 
of  Teutonic  womanhood,  was  at  length  revealed  to  an 
unbelieving  public. 

As  Richard  Wagner  was  only  nine  years  old  and 
lived  in  a distant  city  at  the  time  of  this  performance, 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  witnessed  it.  Later,  however, 
he  saw  it  in.  fancy,  and  wrote  in  his  Pilgrimage  to 
Beethoven:  “A  very  young  girl  rendered  the  role  of 
Leonore,  and  seemed  fairly  wedded  to  the  genius  of 
Beethoven.  Her  name  was  Wilhelmine  Schroder,  and 
she  had  won  for  herself  the  noble  merit  of  unfolding 
Beethoven’s  opera  to  the  German  public,  for  that 
evening  I saw  the  superficial  Viennese  roused  to  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  For  me  the  heavens  were  opened, 
illuminating  everything,  and  I bowed  before  the  genius 
that  had  led  me — like  Florestan — from  night  and  chains 
to  light  and  liberty.”  Here  he  depicts  the  emotions  he 
experienced  when  he  actually  saw  the  role. 

In  1833,  Wagner,  earnestly  seeking  the  path  to 
dramatic  truth,  saw  this  rare  woman  as  Romeo,  in 
Bellini’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  distinctly  discerned  the 
star  that  eventually  guided  him  on  his  way.  “Every 
instinct  of  a musician,”  he  says,  in  his  Purpose  of  the 
Opera,  “must  rebel  against  acknowledging  that  the 
utterly  poor  and  insignificant  music  of  the  piece  had 
any  artistic  value;  and  besides  it  was,  in  this  case, 
fitted  to  an  operatic  poem  of  ridiculous  poverty  of 
thought.  And  yet,  ask  any  one  who  saw  it  what  im- 
pression Schroder-Devrient’s  Romeo  made  upon  him, 
as  compared  with  our  best  dramatic  actor’s  Romeo, 
even  in  the  great  Englishman’s  own  play.”  He  con- 
cludes that  the  soul  of  reality  finds  perfect  expression 
in  music  alone,  and  that  true  dramatic  talent  can  ennoble 
seemingly  worthless  music. 

“FOLLOWING  AN  IDEAL.” 

It  became  his  aim,  as  he  confides  to  the  readers  of 
My  Life,  to  compose  something  worthy  of  the  great 
artist  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  confusion  long  pre- 
vailing in  his  life  and  work  was  due  to  the  over- 
whelming effect  of  her  interpretations.  He  knew  not 
where  to  turn  or  how  to  set  about  producing  that  which 
might  place  him  in  contact  with  the  impression  he  had 
received,  while  all  that  could  not  bring  him  in  touch 
with  it  seemed  meaningless  and  shallow. 

In  Magdeburg,  1835,  he  had  the  stimulating  experi- 
ence of  conducting  operas  in  which  she  sang,  and  thus 
entering  into  direct  artistic  collaboration  with  her. 
Each  time  he  encountered  her  it  was  to  him  like  seeing 
the  clouds  disperse  which  had  darkened  his  artistic 
horizon  since  last  he  had  met  her.  At  length,  in  the 
autumn  of  1837,  invigorated  in  spirit  by  his  absorption 
of  Beethoven’s  symphonies,  he  began  the  opera  of 
Rienzi,  in  whose  composition  he  heeded  the  dictates  of 
his  artistic  faith  as  far  as  it  was  then  evolved.  He 
designed  the  work  for  the  Dresden  Court  Opera  House, 
because  Madame  Schroder-Devrient  was  singing  there, 
and  it  was  she  who  interpreted  the  role  of  Adriano 
when  Rienzi  was  produced  in  that  place,  October  20, 
1842.  To  her  he  submitted  his  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  its  poetry  made  a special  ap- 
peal to  her.  His  study  with  her  of  the  part  of  Santa 
he  describes  as  the  most  thrilling  and  momentously  in- 
structive period  of  his  life,  and  she  introduced  the  role 
to  the  public  January  2,  1843.  She  was  of  invaluable 
service  to  him  in  his  shaping  of  the  character  of  Venus, 


and  the  role  was  effectively  interpreted  by  her  when 
Tannhduser  was  brought  out,  October  20,  1845,  although 
her  vocal  powers  were  then  on  the  wane. 

HER  PERSONALITY. 

Graphic  descriptions  of  this  brilliant  diva  have  been 
left  by  several  writers  of  her  day.  In  stature  she  was 
above  medium  height,  and  she  had  a shapely  form,  a 
dignified  deportment  and  an  air  of  distinction.  Although 
not  handsome,  her  countenance  was  often  transfigured 
by  the  fire  of  genius  that  shone  in  her  blue  eyes  and  by 
the  impress  of  her  noble  personality.  She  had  a pro- 
fusion of  fair  hair,  and  in  moments  of  profound  emo- 
tion produced  an  electric  effect  by  suddenly,  with  a deft 
movement,  flinging  it  loose.  Others  may  have  excelled 
her  in  vocal  resources,  for  her  voice,  a mellow 
soprano  with  a bewitching  resonance,  considerable  com- 
pass, and  ability  to  unite  softness  with  power,  was  not 
particularly  flexible  and  was  at  times  harsh  and  un- 
even, especially  as  years  advanced.  It  was,  however, 
capable  of  conveying  poignant  and  tender  expression, 
and  had  a mezza  voce  of  indescribable  charm.  Her 
articulation  was  singularly  distinct,  her  accentuation 
impressive,  her  phrasing  and  interpretation  so  satisfying 
that  no  one  who  heard  her  could  wish  a composition 
sung  differently  than  she  sang  it. 

Wherever  she  appeared,  at  home  or  abroad,  honors 
were  heaped  upon  her.  In  Paris  flowers  were  tendered 
her  on  the  stage,  a new  tribute  at  the  time.  She  was 
the  first  to  make  German  lieder  and  German  opera 
popular  in  Paris  and  in  London.  An  exalted  sense  of 
her  mission  to  awaken  appreciation  for  the  musical 
treasures  of  her  native  land  animated  her.  When  her 
successes  were  mentioned  she  would  say  : “Failure  would 
have  been  harmful  to  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart 
and  Weber.”  She  came  to  have  the  same  feeling  for 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Gluck.  Mendelssohn  and  finally 
Wagner.  It  was  she  who  led  Goethe  to  value  Schubert’s 
setting  to  the  Erlking.  The  poet  had  failed  to  ap- 
preciate it  when  it  was  sung  to  him  by  others,  but  when 
he  heard  her  interpretation  he  exclaimed : “Had  music, 
instead  of  words,  been  my  vehicle  of  thought,  it  is  thus 
I should  have  framed  the  legend.” 

THE  SOUL  OF  THE  ARTIST. 

She  once  wrote  to  a friend  that  she  poured  her 
heart’s  blood  into  everything  she  sang.  This  statement 
furnishes  the  key  to  her  power  over  her  audiences. 
“Art  is  an  eternal  race,”  she  wrote  again,  “and  the 
artist  is  lost  to  his  art  the  moment  he  cherishes  the 
delusion  that  he  has  reached  the  goal.”  When  asked 
how  the  sham  surroundings  of  the  stage  affected  her, 
she  once  said:  “The  scenery  is  but  painted  canvas,  it 
is  true,  but  while  1 sing  it  becomes  all  that  I wish — 
the  trees  stir  in  the  wind,  the  fountains  play,  the  stars 
twinkle,  and  the  storms  rage.” 

Her  contemporaries  pronounce  Madame  Schroder- 
Devrient  a noble,  generous  woman,  as  well  as  a great 
artist,  and  much  has  been  said  about  her  magnanimous 
kindness  to  her  fellow-workers.  She  was  “always  nice” 
to  Wagner,  as  he  tells  his  readers,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  making  some  seemingly  unwarranted 
slurs  on  her  personal  character.  It  is  possible  that,  em- 
bittered by  an  unlucky  business  transaction  between 
them,  he  was  led  in  after  years  to  see  in  a distorted 
light  a confidence  she  had  once  made  him.  He  was 
never  led  to  be  unjust  to  her  genius,  always  declaring 
himself  especially  qualified  to  overlook  any  minor 
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weakness  in  vocalization  she  might  display  and  to 
realize  with  enthusiasm  the  incomparable  greatness  of 
her  performances. 

WORTHY  TRIBUTES. 

One  year  after  her  death,  January  26.  1860,  a marble 
bust  of  Madame  Schroder-Devrient  was  placed  in  the 
Berlin  Opera  House.  It  was  from  the  same  model  as 
the  one  Wagner  prized  was  made.  At  the  tune  of  her 
retirement  from  the  stage,  in  1849,  Emperor  Francis  I 
paid  her  the  high  compliment  of  having  her  portrai 
hung  in  the  Imperial  Museum  in  Vienna.  A lithograph 
of  this  likeness  of  an  inspired  muse  was  once  widely 
circulated,  but  is  now  difficult  to  find. 

The  inscription  upon  her  tombstone  declares  that  the 
name  and  fame  of  Wilhelmine  Schroder-Devrient  will 
live  forever.  Certain  it  is  that  as  long  as  German  song 
is  revered  the  woman  who  had  so  inspiring  an  influ- 
ence over  Wagner  will  hold  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame. 


IS  MUSICAL  THEORY  NECESSARY? 

BY  THOMAS  TAPPER. 


It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  American  music 
student  looked  upon  Harmony,  and  all  its  relatives,  a-, 
matters  entirely  apart  from  instrumental  and  vocal 
study;  a sort  of  side-show  rarely  visited,  because  the 
admission  fee  thereto  was  not  included  in  the  mam 

tUNow,  fortunately,  a new  order  is  established,  and 
we  have  arrived  at  even  such  specialties  as  Harmony 
and  Theory  for  children.  So  it  is  ever  that  new  times 
brim*  new  thoughts  and  new  manners. 

In"  view  of  this  happy  change,  it  is  not  inopportune 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  average  player  and  singer 
should  carry  on  the  study  of  musical  theory  in  order 
to  become  capable  exponents  and  interpreters  of  the 
music  they  perform;  and  whether  anything  else  than 
what  is  generally  called  Theory  should  he  included  m 
their  preparatory  studies. 

Let  us  begin,  not  as  we  might  in  the  beginning,  but 

in  the  midst  of  things.  . 

The  student  is  about  to  take  up  for  study,  let  us 
assume,  Mozart’s  I 'cilchen.  Her  purpose  is  to  learn  it 
so  thoroughly  and  intimately  that  she  can  add  it  to 
her  repertoire  and  sing  it  for  the  pleasure  of  others. 
All  things  considered,  this  is  quite  a contrac  . < 

must  be  a true  and  beautiful  exponent  of  the  words 
of  the  poem,  of  the  music,  and  of  herself.  Examining 
each  of  these  factors,  we  find  that  adequately  to  pres- 
ent the  poem,  requires  study  from  many  different 
points  of  view.  These  may  be  summarized  in  such 
questions  as  the  following; 

1.  What  does  the  poem  mean? 

2.  What  imagery  or  pictures  are  latent  in  the  lines 

that  must  be  transferred  from  the  mind  of  the 
poet  to  that  of  the  singer,  and  thence,  in  turn, 
to  the  mind  of  the  listener? 

3 What  rhetorical  and  enunciative  method  must  be 
followed  to  establish  a perfect  degree  of  rela- 
tionship between  the  work  of  the  poet  and  that 
of  the  composer? 

Here  is  the  basis  of  that  elementary  inquiry  into  a 
work  of  art  that  establishes  it  sanely  and  sensibly  in 
the  mind  of  the  singer. 

Turn  next  to  the  music.  Its  requirements  may  be 
summarized  somewhat  like  this; 

1 How  are  the  rhetorical  demands  of  the  poetiy 
brought  out  in  the  music? 

2.  By  what  process  is  the  climax  of  the  song  ren- 
dered most  effective? 

3 What  is  the  harmonic  structure  that  binds  melody 
and  accompaniment  into  one  distinct  whole? 

4.  W hat  is  the  specific  form  or  structural  building 
of  the  music? 

So  viewing  the  music,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  scores  are  not  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct portions,  but  they  weld  into  one  so  perfectly  that 
• oily  the  most  intimate  combination  of  them  can  pro- 
duo tin  result  the  composer  heard  in  his  mind  as  he 

set  the  poem.  . 

Turning,  in  this  line  of  inquiry,  to  the  singer  herself, 
we  discover  that  she  will  be  incapable  of  adding  this 
s ng  to  her  repertoire  unless  its  demands  are  well 
thin  her  technique.  When  she  can  sing  it  as  easily 
and  as  naturally  as  a bird  builds  a nest,  her  perform- 
ance of  it  will  be  artistic,  because  it  will  be  natural, 
Lacking  this,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  her  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  her  contract  to  the  poet,  the  composer 
and  the  audience. 
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Hence,  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  examples 
of  vocal  art— including  tone,  breath,  enunciation,  and 
that  physical  adjustment  of  the  body  as  sounding  in- 
strument—must  be  absolutely  under  control,  and  as 
easily  manipulated  as  the  hand  of  the  writer  is  when 
he  uses  the  pencil. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  singer,  adequately  to  present 
a song,  must  become  at  once  a student  of  the  literature 
involved,  of  the  art  of  transferring  imagery  from  mind 
to  mind;  she  must  be  sensitive  to  the  delicacy  of  poetic 
meaning;  she  must  have  more  than  a responsive  knowl- 
edge of  the  harmonic  structure  of  the  accompaniment; 
and  she  should  know  clearly  the  psychological  effect 
to  be  made  upon  the  audience  that  listens  to  her  in- 
terpretation. 

The  last  fact  is  of  supreme  importance,  because  no 
music  interpretation  ever  secures  more  response  than  is 
sent  out  as  the  actual  message  of  the  singer  s thought. 
Consequently,  the  whole  stage  setting,  so  to  speak, 
should  be  clearly  grasped  beforehand. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  spring  from  this  single 
song,  almost  the  full  demands  of  theoretical  study. 
Aside  from  the  rudiments  which  are  presupposed,  we 
have : 

1.  The  structure  of  melody. 

2.  The  harmonic  structure. 

3.  The  formal  balance. 

And  to  these  we  may  add  (and  we  trust  without 
need  of  argument)  : 

4.  Some  knowledge  of  poetry. 

5.  Some  knowledge  of  the  composer. 

Now,  while  one  song  suggests  so  much,  yet  it  is  not 
suggestive  of  everything,  and  we  could,  merely  by  add- 
ing another  number  to  the  repertoire,  point  out  the 
necessity  for  some  knowledge,  say,  of  Counterpoint- 
all  of  which  means  that  you  cannot  get  more  out  of 
a bag  than  has  been  put  into  it,  and  one  should  not 
get  less. 

Hence,  to  get  it  all,  one  must,  in  some  measure,  be 
familiar ’with  the  underlying  constructive  process,  and 
must  know  what  goes  in  and  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  it.  Thus  is  established  the  need  of  the  studies 
grouped  under  musical  Theory.  No  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  music  is  possible  without  the  revealing 
power  this  'light  -throws  upon  a composition. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  many  “natural”  musicians 
get  on  fairly  well  without  this  knowledge,  it  may  he 
replied  that  they  may  put  their  hands  into  the  bag,  but 
they  never  empty  it. 


AGENDA. 


BY  E.  H.  PIERCE. 


The  above  word,  often  seen  at  the  head  of  memoran- 
dum tablets,  and  meaning  “things  to  be  done,  will 
serve  well  as  a title  for  this  little  discourse  on  the 
economical  use  of  time. 

All  music  teachers,  no  doubt,  keep  some  kind  of 
memorandum  or  schedule  of  pupils’  hours,  but  not 
every  one  realizes  how  much  it  tends  to  efficiency  and 
freedom  from  haste  and  worry,  to  plan  for  all  the 
miscellaneous  duties  of  each  day,  before  actually  start- 
ing about  the  day’s  work — possibly  even  the  night  be- 
fore. Even  with  those  who  are  living  a simple  and 
uneventful  life,  these  miscellaneous  duties  often  multi- 
ply to  a surprising  extent,  while  with  the  ambitious 
and  active,  they  sometimes  accumulate  in  a manner  that 
is  simply  overwhelming,  and  it  narrows  down  to  a 
question  of  deciding  what  is  actually  necessary  for  the 
day  at  hand,  setting  one’s  face  like  a stone  wall  to 
refuse  all  other  tasks  and  diversions.  When  our  time 
is  largely  taken  up  with  lessons,  rehearsals  and  other 
duties  to  which  fixed  hours  are  already  assigned,  we 
must  sometimes  reverse  the  old  copy-book  maxim  and 
do  nothing  to-day  that  we  can  put  off  till  to-morrow. 
It  is  a common  trait  of  human  nature,  which  deserves 
to  be  understood  and  guarded  against,  that  when  one’s 
time  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  unusual  numbe: 
of  really  important  tasks,  one  is  apt  to  think  also  of 
an  unusual  number  of  small  and  unimportant  things  to 
do  just  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  hurry  of  a busy 
day  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  at  once  between 
what  is  essential  and  what  may  he  safely  put  off.  Here 
is  where  your  “Agenda”  tablet  will  help.  The  writer 
has  found  it  is  a great  aid,  in  such  cases,  to  write  down 
a list  of  everything  that  seemed  calling  to  be  done,  and 
then,  by  the  use  of  certain  arbitrary  signs  (which  he 
will  presently  explain),  distinguish  between  the  imme- 
diate or  unavoidable  duties,  and  those  of  less  pressing 
importance.  This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a sample 
day’s  schedule: — 


ORDER  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  SCALES. 

BY  CLARENCE  F.  S.  KOEHLER. 


Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  pianist  than  a 
well-developed  flexibility,  lightness  and  volubility  of 
the  fingers.  This  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  way  so 
quickly  as  by  the  practicing  of  the  scales. 

The  fingers  of  the  undeveloped  hand  are,  as  we  all 
know,  not  of  equal  strength,  therefore  the  pianist  must 
know  how  to  employ  the  various  degrees  of  power,  so 
that  in  playing  the  scales  all  the  fingers  must  strike 
their  appropriate  keys  with  equality  of  strength.  No 
one  note  must  sound  in  the  slightest  degree  louder 
than  another,  whether  it  be  struck  by  the  thumb  or  the 
first,  second,  third  or  little  finger. 

In  playing  scales  each  note  must  follow  the  preced- 
ing one  absolutely  in  the  same  degree  of  movements, 
whether  the  scales  are  being  played  slowly  or  rapidly. 
No  one  key  must  he  held  down  for  a longer  or  for  a 
shorter  time  than  any  other. 

The  following  modes  of  practicing  the  scales  is,  to 
my  mind,  very  helpful  to  all  who  would  have  pcrfec- 

"Tl  ) Practice  with  each  hand  separately,  ascending 
and  descending,  six  or  more  times  without  in- 
termission. 

(2)  Practice  with  both  hands  together,  ascending 

and  descending,  six  or  more  times. 

(3)  Practice  ascending  only,  then  descending  only, 

with  each  hand  separately. 

(4)  Practice  ascending  only,  then  descending  only, 

with  both  hands  together. 

(5)  Practice  each  scale  six  or  more  times,  in  thirds. 

(6)  Practice  each  scale  six  or  more  times,  in  sixths. 
|n  following  out  the  above  rules,  the  hands  must  he 

held  in  the  proper  position  throughout ; as  one  linger 
goes  down,  the  other  must  come  up;  the  passing  under 
r,f  the  thumb  and  the  passing  over  of  the  lingers  must 
he  done  with  as  little  motion  as  possible. 

When  this  is  thoroughly,  though  perhaps  slowly  ac- 
complished, the  student  may  proceed  upon  the  same 
principle  to  the  next  scale  in  succession. 


8.30 —  lesson,  Mr.  F. 

Hunt  up  some  one  to  repair  the  organ  bellows 
before  Sunday! 

11 — lesson,  Miss  H. 

Order  copies  of  Whelpley’s  1 e Deuni,  for  the 
choir?! 

Make  a clean  copy  of  my  new  anthem  and 
send  off  to  the  publishers. 

5 — lesson,  Miss  K. 

Put  a new  ribbon  in  my  typewriter.? 

7.30 —  rehearsal. 


Those  engagements  to  which  a definite  hour  is  affixed 
are  of  course,  attended  to  at  the  proper  time.  Next 
come  those  marked  with  a ( 1),  which  indicates  that 
they  are  of  pressing  importance.  The  use  of  the  mark 
(?),  on  the  contrary,  denotes  that  there  is  a slight 
doubt  whether  the  tiling  needs  doing  at  once,  though 
it  will  be  well  to  attend  to  it  if  there  is  tune.  The 
use  of  both  signs  together  (?!),  shows  that  on  this 
day  one  should  come  to  a decision  about  a matter  that 
has  been  more  or  less  doubtful,  and  either  do  it  or 
abandon  it  indefinitely.  , 

The  above  schedule  represents  a rather  easy  day  s 
work.  In  cases  where  the  schedule  of  work  seems  to 
be  beyond  all  possibility  of  accomplishment,  go  through 
it  with  a cool  head  and  cross  off  all  those  items  which 
are  not  important,  or  which  may  safely  be  put  off. 
The  writer  has  found  it  a convenient  plan  to  mark  off 
things  as  they  are  done,  with  a straight  line  drawn 
through  the  written  words,  using  a zig-zag  line  for 
things  that  are  intentionally  given  up  or  postponed. 

It"is  not  well  to  fill  in  every  little  chink  of  time  in 
a day,  if  you  can  avoid  it.  There  are  certain  things— 
teaching,  for  instance,  and  still  more  so,  conducting 
rehearsals,  that  arc  done  much  better  if  surrounded 
with  a fair  margin  of  leisure.  Above  all  things,  don  t 
get  busy  about  composition  or  literary  work  just  before 
you  are  expecting  a pupil.  The  sudden  breaking  off  of 
vour  creative  ideas  is  not  conducive  to  patience  and  an 
even  temper.  To  order  one’s  time  well  needs  both 
wisdom  and  will-power. 

“Gon  grants  liberty.”  said  Daniel  W ebster,  only  to 
those  who  love  it.  and  arc  always  ready  to  guard  and 
defend  it.”  Substitute  "music”  for  liberty,  and  the  truth 
still  holds. 
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VERDI’S  EPOCH. 

Modern  Italy — Italy  as  a united  land — is  about 
one-third  as  old  as  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  until  about  1871  that  the  numerous  warring 
kingdoms,  duchies,  principalities  and  tiny  repub- 
lics had  been  wrought  into  one  nation.  Garibaldi, 
Cavour  and  Mazzini,  forceful  patriots  all,  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  House  of  Savoy  into  power.  A 
new  Italy  arose.  Prior  to  that  time  insurrections, 
revolutions,  border  warfare  and  political  crime  had 
been  the  story  of  the  old  Italy.  Whether  social 
unrest  really  has  a bearing  upon  the  development  of 
the  most  peaceful  and  aesthetic  of  arts  is  hard  to 
determine,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  many  countries 
where  music  has  flourished  it  has  grown  side  by  side 
with  the  horrors  of  war.  That  Verdi  was  born  in  such 
a country  and  that  he  spent  his  youth  surrounded  by  the 
spirit  of  revolution  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  virility  and  long  continued 
activity. 

VERDI’S  BIRTH. 

In  a tiny  room  of  a little  inn  at  Le  Rancole,  a village  in 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born,  October  10, 
1813.  Verdi’s  father  kept  a small  grocery  shop  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  inn.  Here  among  the  rows  of  drugs,  spices, 
tobacco,  matches,  sugar  and  coffee  Carlo  Verdi  and  his  wife, 
Luigia  (Utini),  lived  a life  of  commonplace  mediocrity,  never 
dreaming  that  they  were  to  have  a son  who  would  be  com- 
memorated by  monuments  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

About  one  year  after  the  birth  of  the  little  Verdi,  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  troops  passed  through  Le  Rancole,  car- 
rying) destruction  and  murder  at  every  step.  The  women 
and  children  of  the  town  hid  in  the  little  church.  As  the 
soldiers  broke  in  the  mother  mounted  to  the  belfry  with  the 
infant  in  her  arms  and  there  hid  among  the  rafters  until 
the  soldiers  had  gone. 

VERDI’S  EARLY  MUSICAL  EFFORTS. 

Among  the  belongings  of  the  Verdi  family  was  a 
precious  little  spinet  that  the  great  master  preserved 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  Although  the  instrument  was  a 
poor  one,  it  was  doubtless  all  the  family  could  afford. 
Once  a poor  instrument  maker  made  over  the  instru- 
ment and  inscribed  in  it  the  words : 

“I,  Stephen  Cavaletti,  have  made  these  jacks  anew 
and  have  covered  them  with  leather  and  fitted  the  pedal 
and  these  together  with  the  jacks,  I have  given  gratis, 
seeing  the  good  disposition  of  the  boy  Giuseppe  Verdi 
for  learning  to  play  the  instrument,  which  is  in  itself 
sufficient  reward  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble.” 

Verdi’s  first  teacher  was  the  local  organist  Bais- 
trocchi,  who  at  the  end  of  a year  exhausted  himself 
upon  his  pupil  and  confessed  to  the  father  that  he 
could  teach  the  boy  nothing  more.  How  true  this  was 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  ten-year-old 
student  succeeded  his  master  as  organist  of  the  church 
at  Le  Rancole.  In  order  to  secure  a common  school 
education  the  boy  went  to  Busseto,  where  he  boarded 
with  a friend  of  his  father.  Every  Sunday  he  walked 
all  the  way  back  to  Le  Rancole  to  play  the  organ,  and 
after  the  last  service  in  the  evening  returned  to  Busseto. 
In  Busseto  Verdi  was  fortunate  enough  to  become  the 
protege  of  one  Barezzi,  who  was  the  leading  patron  of 
music  in  the  little  city.  In  Barezzi’s  home  Verdi  came 
to  know  his  future  teacher,  Provesi,  maestro  di  capella 
and  organist  of  the  cathedral.  Verdi  studied  with 
Provesi  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Then  with 
the  assistance  of  Barezzi  and  a public  fund  in  Busseto 
Verdi  went  to  Milan.  In  Milan  he  was  actually  re- 
fused at  the  conservatory  because  the  examining  board 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  lacking  in  musical 
talent.  Verdi,  however,  determined  to  go  on  in  spite 
of  this  academic  stupidity.  His  next  teacher  was  the 
able  musician  Lagavno,  and  with  him  Verdi  remained 
for  two  years.  In  1833  Provesi  died  and  Verdi  re- 
turned to  Busseto  to  remain  for  five  years. 

A RUINOUS  DECISION. 

Verdi  naturally  expected  that  he  would  lie  the  successor 
of  Provesi,  but  the  authorities  at  the  church  had  gotten  the 
idea  that  Verdi  was  only  a fashionable  composer  and  knew 
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nothing  of  music  outside  of  “profane”  or  operatic  music. 
Consequently  Verdi  was  blackballed,  and  thereupon  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  which  had  always  participated  in  the 
services  of  the  church,  entered  the  sacred  edifice  and  rifled 
the  archives  until  every  scrap  of  music  belonging  to  the 
society  had  been  taken  away.  Thi?  was  the  beginning  of  a 
kind  of  civil  war.  Insults,  affrays,  riots,  banishments,  impris- 
onments and  persecutions  followed  in  its  train.  Eventually 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was  prohibited  to  meet. 

VERDI’S  FIRST  PERIOD. 

It  is  the  custom  of  biographers  of  Verdi  to  divide 
his  life  as  a composer  into  three  periods.  The  second 
period  is  represented  as  beginning  with  the  operas 
Traviata,  Rigoletto  and  Trovatore,  and  the  third  period 
with  the  opera  A'ida.  Verdi’s  first  period  may  be  said 
to  commence  with  the  composition  of  his  opera  Oberto, 
Conte  di  San  Bonifacio,  written  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Margherita  Barezzi,  daughter  of  his  patron. 
Oberto  was  produced  at  La  Scala  with  some  success. 
On  top  of  this,  however,  disastrous  misfortunes  fell  to 
Verdi.  Within  a few  months  Verdi’s  wife  and  two 
children  died.  He  was  practically  penniless  and  alone 
in  the  world.  He  had  a commission  to  write  a comic 
opera,  to  be  called  Um  Giormo  di  Iiegno.  He  finished 
the  task,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  opera  was  a complete  failure. 
Verdi  then  determined  to  abandon  his  career,  but  the 
impresario  Merelli  persuaded  him  to  go  on.  This  re- 
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suited  in  the  opera  Nabucco,  produced  in  March, 
1842.  It  was  an  immediate  and  big  success. 

Verdi’s  own  narrative  of  his  difficulty  in  per- 
fecting Nabucco  is  very  interesting.  At-  first  he 
absolutely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  But  Merelli  locked  the  door  upon  him  and 
"would  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  Next  the  librettist 
Solera  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  refused  to  make 
changes  that  Verdi  desired,  and  the  composer  turned 
the  trick  on  him  by  locking  the  librettist  in  a room 
until  he  had  made  the  alterations  wanted. 

February  11,  1843,  saw  the  debut  of  another  notable 
Verdi  opera  of  the  first  period,  1 Lombardi  alia  print  a 
Crociata.  This  met  the  displeasure  of  the  Archbishop, 
who  feared  that  the  profane  subject  might  be  detri- 
mental to  his  work.  He  endeavored  to  suppress  it,  but 
Verdi  persisted  in  having  it  go  on  as  it  was  written 
and  the  opera  became  the  most  successful  opera  of 
Verdi’s  first  period,  unless  we  except  Ernani,  which  was 
produced  at  the  Fenice  theatre  in  Venice  in  1844.  By 
this  time  Verdi’s  fame  was  well  established,  and  this 
new  work  upon  the  popular  subject  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
Hernani  carried  his  name  to  many  distant  cities.  Here 
again,  however,  the  acute  political  situation  in  Italy 
was  reflected  in  the  manner  in  which  the  opera  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  police  during  its  rehearsals.  Such  a 
thing  as  a conspiracy  upon  the  stage  was  regarded  as 
dangerous  and  Verdi  was  compelled  to  change  the 
opera  considerably  to  comply  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
police.  During  the  next  two  years  the  musical  world 
was  treated  to  an  exhibition  of  Verdi’s  fertility,  for  no 
less  than  four  operas  were  produced.  Idue  boscari 
(1844),  Giovanna  d'arco  (1845),  Alzir  (1845),  Atilla. 
In  Atilla  the  political  pulse  of  a country  already  at  a 
fever  heat  was  greatly  inflamed.  At  its  first  perform- 
ance there  was  a veritable  riot  of  noise.  The  audience 
drowned  out  the  orchestra  and  singers,  and  screamed, 
howled,  clapped  and  stamped  until  it  was  exhausted. 
The  police  tried  frantically  to  restore  order  amid  a 
shower  of  umbrellas,  hats,  flowers,  books  and  in  fact 
everything  at  hand  that  was  movable  and  could  be 
used  as  a missile.  Austria  was  then  the  governing  power 
of  that  section  of  Italy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  note 
that  Verdi  was  looked  upon  as  a disturber  of  the  peace. 

Following  this  success  apparently  deserted  Verdi  for 
a time  since  his  operas  Macbeth  (Florence,  1847), 
I Masnaderi  (London,  1847),  II  Corsaro  (Trieste,  1848) 
and  La  Battaglia  di  Legano  (Rome,  1849)  were  all 
failures.  Fortune  returned  with  the  production  of 
Luisa  Miller,  an  opera  written  upon  the  plot  of  Schiller’s 
Kabale  und  Liebe.  This  was  produced  in  Naples  in 
1849  and  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  beginning  of 
Verdi’s  second  or  more  important  period.  However, 
Verdi  was  not  yet  to  be  assured  of  the  constant  suc- 
cess made  by  his  later  operas,  for  his  Stiffelio,  pro- 
duced November  16,  1850,  at  Trieste,  was  a flat  failure. 

VERDI’S  SECOND  PERIOD. 

The  irritating  political  conditions  which  had  influ- 
enced nearly  every  step  in  the  life  of  Verdi  continued 
to  harass  him  in  the  writing  of  the  first  great  master- 
piece of  the  second  period,  Rigoletto.  It  was  suggested 
that  Verdi  make  a musical  setting  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
Le  Roi  s’amuse.  The  police  saw  at  once  the  ridiculous 
position  in  which  a king  (Francois  1)  would  be  placed 
upon  the  stage.  Accordingly  the  whole  dramatis 
personae  was  renamed.  The  king  became  a petty  duke 
and  the  other  characters  assumed  relatively  unimportant 
positions.  This,  however,  did  not  affect  the  success  of 
tile  opera,  which  has  remained  for  over  sixty  years  a 
great  favorite  wherever  Italian  opera  is  sung.  Rigoletto 
was  first  produced  at  Venice,  March  11,  1851.  Tt  is 
reported  that  the  opera  was  completed  in  forty  days. 

The  next  great  success  was  the  ever  popular  II 
Trovatore,  produced  at  Rome  in  1853.  This  was 
quickly  followed  by  La  Traviata,  in  Venice  (1853). 
I!  Trovatore  was  immediately  successful,  but  Traviata 
(like  Mine.  Butterfly  in  recent  years)  was  a fiasco  at 
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first.  Verdi  was  greatly 
disheartened,  but  realized 
that  the  actors  had  had 
more  to  do  with  the 
failure  than  the  music. 
The  tenor  was  half  sick 
with  a cold  and  the  so- 
prano, who  was  supposed 
to  act  the  part  of  the 
dying  Camille  in  this 
musical  setting  of  Dumas’ 
play,  was  so  obese  that 
when  the  physician  as- 
sured her  that  she  was 
wasting  away  with  con- 
sumption the  audience 
broke  into  a roar. 

Traviata  was  followed 
by  Lcs  Vespres  Sicili- 
cnncs,  produced  in  Paris 
in  1855,  and  Simone 


Boccanegra , produced  in  1857  in  Venice.  Neither  of 
these  operas  are  customarily  ranked  among  \ erdi  s 
greatest  operas. 

Another  political  travesty  took  place  when  Un  Ballo 
in  Maschera  was  produced  at  Rome,  1859.  The  original 
title,  Gustavo  III,  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  police, 
fused  to  make  the  changes  and  the  manager  of.  the 
as  indeed  were  other  passages  in  the  opera.  Verdi  re- 
theatre immediately  threatened  suit  for  $50,000.00. 
Verdi’s  independence,  in  spite  of  the  unpopular  govern- 
ment, had  made  him  a hero,  and  wherever  he  appeared 
in  the  streets  he  was  followed  by  a crowd  shouting 
Viia  Verdi.  This  had  an  even  deeper  significance,  be- 
cause the  King  of  Sardinia  was  becoming  very  popular 
throughout  Italy  and  was  then  upon  the  wave  of 
fortune  which  later  established  him  as  King  of  Italy. 
This  same  Victor  Emanuel  was  hailed  in  the  word 
Verdi,  which  was  considered  by  many  as  an  abbreviation 
of  the  words  “Vittorio  Emmanuele  Re  D'ltalia" 
(V.E.R.D.I),  Victor  Emanuel  King  of  Italy-  There- 
fore the  ridiculous  expedient  of  making  Gustavus  III 
the  Governor  of  Boston  was  made,  and  the  opera  was 
produced  with  success,  but  with  no  less  advertisement 
of  the  smouldering  revolution  which  was  soon  to  be  the 
remaking  of  Italy. 

Verdi’s  next  operas  were  La  Forza  del  Destine 
(St.  Petersburg,  1862)  and  Don  Carlos  (Paris,  1867). 
Neither  of  these  reached  the  heights  of  melodic  inven- 
tion represented  by  Rigoletto,  Trovatorc  and  Traviata. 
Meantime,  conditions  in  the  operatic  world  were 
changing  noticeably.  The  public  that  had  repudiated 
the  music  dramas  of  Wagner  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  German  master  was  unfolding  a new  form 
of  operatic  art.  Wagner’s  works  were  being  produced 
at  more  and  more  theatres  and  operatic  conditions,  in 
Paris  were  altering  noticeably  in  favor  of  the  rising 
school  of  French  composers.  All  these  forces  must 
have  influenced  Verdi  greatly,  for  we  now  find  him 
entering  his  third  period  when  he  was  to  do  his  great- 
est work — a work  even  more  remarkable  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  Italian  master  was  now  ap- 
proaching old  age. 

VERDI'S  THIRD  PERIOD. 

About  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
Ismail  Pascha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  planned  to  inaugu- 
rate his  fine  new  opera  house.  I nlike  many  East- 
ern potentates,  Ismail  was  a man  of  tine  discernment, 
excellent  taste  and  good  judgment.  Accot  dingle,  he 
applied  to  Verdi  to  write  the  opera.  Verdi  named  a 
sum  far  in  excess  of  what  he  believed  the  Khedive 
would  pay,  as  the  composer  was  not  inclined  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  No  objection  was  raised  to  the 
price,  and  Verdi  finally  accepted  the  task,  and  his  most 
spectacular  work  was  the  result.  The  original  sketch 
of  the  story  was  prepared  by  a great  French  Egyptol- 
ogist, Mariette  Bey.  The  idea  of  laying  the  scene 
hack  in  ancient  Memphis  and  Thebes  proved  hi 


successful  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  Verdi  re-  lnus.  j 
(lived  $16,000  for  the  work,  but  positively  refused  very 
tempting  offers  to  go  to  Cairo  and  conduct  die  opera 
in  person  at  the  opening,  November  24th.  1871.  Soon 
there.'.  Iter  the  opera  was  produced  in  Milan,  and  n- 
niains  t<  -da\  otic  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in  the 
repertoire. 

Still  more  remarkable  than  .lida  are  the  operas 
Otella  (la  Si  ala.  Milan.  Feb.  5th.  1887.  and  Falstaff 
(La  Seala,  Milan.  Feb.  9th.  1893).  The  latter,  pro- 
duced when  \ enli  was  eighty  years  old,  is  nntpiCS- 
prmal  K (he  most  unnstt  1 ■ ample  of  musical  crea'ivc- 
ilw5  in  old  age  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  as 


forceful  and  as  sprightly  as  if  it  had  been  the  first 
work  of  a vigorous  youth.  Although  these  two  operas 
show  that  Verdi  had  recognized  full  well  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  wonderful  music  dramas  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner, they  are  not  influenced  by  the  methods  of  Wagner 
except  indirectly.  They  are  a development  of  Verdi’s 
own  musical  style.  Compared  with  Verdi’s  earlier 
works  they  represent  a different  and  superior  order  of 
craftsmanship,  and  as  art  works  of  a highly  organized 
and  subtle  character  they  rank  with  the  great  produc- 
tions of  the  masters  of  all  nationalities. 

VERDI'S  OTHER  WORKS. 

Outside  of  Verdi’s  thirty  operas  very  little  is  known 
of  his  other  works  excepting  the  beautiful  Manzont 
Requiem.  Flow  this  came  to  be  makes  interesting  read- 
ing. When  Rossini  died  in  1868  it  was  suggested  that 
thirteen  representative  Italian  composers  each  take  n 
upon  themselves  to  write  the  different  parts  of  a mass 
in  honor  of  the  famous  composer  who  had  passed 
away.  When  these  different  sections  were  composed 
and  brought  together  it  was  realized  that  the  effect  as 
a whole  was  far  from  being  what  it  should  be — so  the 
plan  to  produce  the  work  was  dropped.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  of  the  thirteen  composers  participat- 
ing only  one  name  remains  in  wide  renown,  and  that 
is  Verdi.  When  the  Italian  statesman,  Manzoni,  died 
Verdi  was  asked  to  compose  a requiem,  and  in  this 
requiem  he  used  the  Libera  me  originally  written  for 
Rossini.  The  whole  work  is  very  dramatic— which,  in 
a measure,  accounts  for  its  success  in  the  concert  hall 
in  recent  years. 

Verdi’s  other  works  are  little  known  and  consist  of 
a few  secular  and  sacred  songs  and  a string  quartet. 
Regarding  the  last  named,  Verdi’s  friend,  Leandro 
Campanari,  has  said:  “The  quartet  was  first  given  in 
Genoa  by  my  quartet,  known  as  the  Campanari  Quar- 
tet. Verdi  was  terribly  nervous  over  the  performance 
and  kept  sending  Ricordi,  the  publisher,  numerous 
telegrams  about  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
rendered.  Finally  when  it  was  performed  in  Genoa  he 
was  delighted  with  the  work  and  embraced  me  at  the 
end.  It  may  seem  ungracious,  but  I am  forced  to  state 
that  the  quartet  which  Verdi  regarded  so  highly  falls 
very  far  below  the  quartets  of  some  other  masters, 
and  below  the  musical  value  of  all  his  later  operas.” 

VERDI’S  PERSONALITY  AND  APPEARANCE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  o'f  a more  modest,  retiring 
man  than  Verdi.  Had  he  wished  it,  all  manner  of  honors, 
titles,  distinctions,  etc.,  would  have  been  heaped  upon  him. 
He  demanded  that  those  who  addressed  him  should  use  the 
simple  “Signor  Verdi”  and  no  other  of  the  bombastic  titles 
which  Italian  musicians  of  a different  order  sometimes  affect. 
In  18G0  he  was  elected  a member  o'f  the  Italian  Parliament 
but  retired  shortly  after  his  election.  In.  1S75  the  King 
made  him  a Senator.  Verdi  in  honor  to  his  ruler  went  to 
Rome  and  took  the  oath  but  never  sat  at  a single  session. 
11c  was  very  fond  of  his  little  estate  at  Santa  Agata,  near 
Tlnsseto  and  there  lie  lived  the  life  of  a gentleman  farmer. 
Music  was  debarred  from  his  rural  home,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  piano  was  not  only  frequently  out  of  tune  but  often 
without  strings.  „ 

In  1859  Verdi  remarried,  taking  for  Ins  bride  the  well- 
known  singer  Cuiseppina  Strepponi.  They  had  no  children.  . 
They  lived  happily  together  until  1897  when  she  passed 
awav,  leaving  the  aged  composer  altogether  desolate. 

Verdi  was  of  medium  height,  not  over  robust  in  build  but 
•icttve  in  all  his  movements.  Combined  with  his  natural 
modesty  was  a genial  kindliness  which  those  who'  met  him 
never  forgot.  His  private  philanthropies  were  the  most 
notable  of  any  musician  of  his  time,  lie  was  always  will- 
ing and  glad'  to  help  others  when  he  felt  that  help  was 
needed  and  deserved. 

VERDI’S  BENEFACTIONS. 

The  world  will  never  know  all  that  Verdi  did  for 
bis  fellow  man.  When  wealth  came  to  him  in  later 
years  through  the  good  business  management  of  the 
famous  music  publishing  house  of  Ricordi,  Verdi  ac- 
tually sought  opportunities  to  help  the  needy.  After 
the  production  of  Falstaff  it  is  said  that  the  powers 
1 1 at  he  proposed  making  him  the  Marquis  of  Busseto. 
Verdi  ,-eplied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  he  made  ridicu- 
us,  but  only  desired  quiet  and  leisure  to  go  on  with 
Ids  charitable  works. 

Verdi  not  only  remembered  bis  old  friends  and 
those  who  bad  helped  him  in  bis  own  professional 
career,  but  bis  will  was  also  a long  record  of  benefac- 
tions to  hospitals,  homes,  asylums,  and  the  most  not- 
able of  all  was  the  Casa  di  Ripposo  (House  of  Rest") 
in  Milan.  This  great  monument  to  the  famous  Italian 
composer,  under  which  his  body  rests,  is  one  of  the 
world’s  most  notable  charities?  It  is  a Home  for 
\eed  Musicians,  acrornmodatmtr  between  one  and  tw  > 
hundred  men  and  women.  The  building  is  a splendid 


edifice,  richly  decorated  with  art  works  pertaining  to 
music.  It  bears  a strange  contrast  to  the  humble  stone- 
tiled  room  in  which  the  master  himself  was  born. 
Verdi  endowed  the  Casa  di  Ripposo  munificently. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  VERDI. 

Verdi  was  taken  seriously  ill 
early  in  1901.  The  attention  paid 
to  this  modest,  peasant-born 
Italian  was  significant  o'f  the 
emotional  and  patriotic  character 
of  bis  fellow  countrymen.  The 
King,  the  Ministers  and  the  Senate 
sent  regularly  to  his  sick  room  to 
inquire  regarding  his  condition. 

II  i s favorite  priest,  Adelberto 
Catena,  attended  him  frequently 
to  administer  the  divine  unction. 

Splendid  friends  were  at  hand  to 
give  him  every  comfort.  The 
greatest  of  Italian  musicians  fell 
gently  to  sleep  after  severe  suf- 
fering, January  27,  1901.  His 

funeral  was  one  of  great  pomp 

and  dignity.  Milan  was  draped  Verdi  s Last  I ortrait 
in  black  from  end  to  end.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  filled  the 

streets  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  their  beloved  maestro. 
The  Senate  convened  in  extraordinary  session  to  prepare  a 
memorial.  In  every  school  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  o'f  Italy  Verdi  exercises  were  held  so  that  every 
child  might  do  honor  to  his  memorable  life. 


Grade 


‘Trova- 


9. 


10. 


A VERDI  PROGRAM. 

Piano,  Four  Hands,  Anvil  Chorus 

, tore”  

Bass  Solo,  In  felice 5 

Violin  Solo,  Trovatore  Fantasia 3 

Piano  Solo,  Rigoletto  (Arranged  by  Dorn)  5 

Vocal  Trio,  Praise  Ye  from  Attila 4 

Piano  Duet,  Triumphal  March  from  Aida 

(Arranged  by  Engelmann)  5 

Soprano  Solo,  Ave  Maria  from  ‘‘Otello  . . 6 

Piano  Solo,  La  Traviata  (Arranged  by 

Dorn)  ^ 

Violin  Solo,  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  ( Ar- 
ranged by  Singelee)  - 

Piano  Solo,  Miser e from  “Trovatore”  (Ar- 
ranged by  Gottschalk)  ~f 
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TEST  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  VERDI. 

1.  Describe  the  period  in  which  Verdi  lived. 

2.  Was  Verdi  precocious  as  a child? 

3.  Who  were  Verdi’s  teachers? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Verdi’s  experience  at  the  Milan 

Conservatory.  . , . . . . , „ 

5.  What  were  Verdi’s  greatest  successes  in  ms  first  period  / 
0.  Tell  how  Verdi  participated  in  the  political  turmoil  of 

his  time.  , , , ... 

7.  What  are  the  notable  works  of  Verdi  s second  period. 

8.  Was  Verdi  influenced  by  Wagner? 

9.  What  are  Verdi's  greatest  masterpieces. 

10.  Describe  Verdi’s  charities. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  VERDI. 

Compared  with  Wagner,  Beethoven 


even  Richard 

v uuii/.iicu  ” .•—<=. » 

ftrauss,  little  has  been  done  to  celebrate  this  great  master 
in  hook’s.  Works  of  a biographical  character  by  Crowest, 
Pougin  and  Visetti  have  been  published  in  English.  One 
of  the  best  of  all  the  Verdi  biographies  is  that  published 
in  Italian  by  G.  Ricordi,  written  by  G.  Bragagnolo  and 
i;  Rottazzi,  to  which  continual  reference  was  made  during 
the  preparation  of  this  sketch. 


Sj. 


Verdi  and  his  famous  Librettist  Boito  who  was  also 
famed  as  the  composer  of  Mefistofele 
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TURNING  THE  PAGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Etude: 

fn  recent  issues  of  your  paper  T have  noticed  the 
stress  you  have  laid  upon  the  subject  of  attention 
to  details. 

It  seems  strange  that  there  are  many  excellent 
teachers  who  neglect  to  instruct  their  pupils  just 
when  and  where  to  turn  the  pages  of  their  pieces. 
Perhaps  to  them  it  is  a trivial  matter,  and  yet  the 
right  way  really  counts  for  much  towards  a delight- 
ful performance.  Oftentimes  the  artistic  rendering 
of  a composition  is  marred  by  turning  a page  in  the 
middle  of  a musical  sentence,  or  by  the  leaving  out 
of  important  harmonies  in  the  hand  turning  the 
leaf.  The  transitions  closing  a period  are  often 
broken  for  this  reason. 

At  a recent  recital  I heard  Grieg’s  Au  den 
Fruhling,  Op.  43,  No.  6,  played  very  expressively. 
Its  beauty,  however,  was  spoiled  by  the  turning  of 
the  leaves  in  the  middle  of  phrases.  Grieg  tells  his 
little  story  of  springtime  most  charmingly,  and  has 
phrases,  sentences  and  periods  in  his  musical 
language  which  would  correspond  to  the  same  ex- 
pressions in  English.  1 hey  should  be  separated  as 
intelligently. 

The  opening  notes  of  the  right  hand  accompani- 
ment are  like  the  drops  of  rain  on  a day  in  spring. 
Then  the  melody  enters  in  the  left  hand  with  sub- 
dued richness  and  grace,  and  should  be  played  as  a 
’cello  would  play  it,  with  warmth  of  feeling  and 
sympathy.  The  melodic  period  is  repeated,  and  then 
come  a startling  musical  thought  of  distress  and 
disenchantment,  completed  by  a strong  climax  of 
passion  and  resentment.  This  mood  abruptly 
changes,  and  the  return  of  the  lovely  first  melody 
heralds  again  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  and  leaves 
an  impression  of  sweetness  and  the  charming  beauty 
of  the  springtime. 

The  repetition  of  this  melody  occurs  on  the 
second  page  (in  the  Schirmer  edition).  Until  the 
piece  is  wholly  memorized  the  performer  should 
begin  on  the  second  page  and  play  it  twice,  thus 
saving  the  turning  of  the  first  page.  The  next  page 
should  be  turned  at  the  completion  of  the  climax 
of  the  second  musical  idea,  just  on  the  'T'  preceding 
the  melody  which  then  enters  the  right  hand,  against 
a running  left  hand  accompaniment.  Turning  in 
this  place  necessitates  the  memorizing  of  but  one 
brace  on  that  page,  and  oh!  the  bliss  of  hearing  the 
lovely  Norwegian  tale  to  the  end  without  a stammer 
or  a stutter! 

Careful  thought  on  the  part  of  a player  and  the 
observance  of  “little  things”  in  a composition  will 
preserve  its  artistic  “atmosphere”  from  the  opening 
harmonies  to  the  last. 

Musical  listeners  are  sensitive.  The  player  who 
nervously  blows  his  nose  at  every  pause  in  his 
music,  or  who  hitches  his  chair  forwards,  or  who 
fixes  his  hair  and  glares  wildly  around  the  room 
when  someone  whispers,  attracts  attention  to  his 
personality  and  breaks  the  spell  of  the  music’s 
charm.  Little  things  these — but  one  must  remember 
that  “the  bad  thing  about  a little  sin  is,  that  it  won’t 
stay  little /” — Fay  Simmons  Davis. 


STIMULATING  THE  CHILD’S  IMAGINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Etude: 

I enjoy  the  little  ideas  for  children  I find  in 
The  Etude,  and  1 send  some  for  other  teachers. 

Little  folks  live  in  a wonderful  world.  The  world 
of  imagination,  where  giants  and  fairies  reign 
supreme.  A mere  broomstick  becomes  a galloping 
fiery  steed  and  wonderful  fairies  live  in  the  closed 
flower  petals.  Dry  facts  are  usually  distasteful  to 
the  child.  So  why  give  them  as  such  when  they 
can  be  given  in  such  a way  as  to  appeal  to  the  child- 
mind? 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  I use  in  interesting  my 
little  pupils: 

Johnnie  comes  into  the  studio  looking  pouty.  “The 
pony  show  is  coming.  He  didn’t  want  to  take  his 
lesson;  he  wanted  to  see  the  parade.”  “But,  Johnnie, 
the  parade  doesn’t  pass  by  until  eleven.  You  will 


have  plenty  of  time  to  see  it  after  the  lesson.”  “No, 
Johnnie  wanted  to  see  them  unload  and  start  from 
the  grounds.”  A dismal  lesson  seems  inevitable. 

Then  i say.  “Johnnie,  let’s  have  a po'ny  sho-w  right 
here!  Here  are  five  nice  little  ponies  and  the  fifth 
finger  is  the  little  baby  one.  Now,  then!  See  how 
nicely  they  stand  in  line  with  their  necks  curved  so 
beautifully.  We  let  them  go  one  at  a time.  Number 
one  starts  first.  See  how  he  raises  his  feet — so 
high!  Now  number  two,  three,  four  and  five.” 
Later  on  the  ponies  walk  up  and  down  the  scale, 
which  we  pretend  is  a ladder.  “Johnnie  is  the 
master!  How  well  trained  his  ponies  are!  Now 
they  scamper  fast.  See  them  pick  up  their  little 
feet  and  run!  So  fast  and  nimble.  Now  for  that 
new  piece.  This  is  where  the  ponies  do  their  star 
performance,  ilow  sure-footed  they  are!  That’s 
the  way.”  Soon  the  lesson  is  over  and  Johnnie 
grabs  his  hat  and  he’s  off  with  a smiling  face  to  see 
the  real  parade  coming  down  the  street. 

This  is  for  Mary,  who  refuses  to  curve  her  fingers 
and  dislikes  to  raise  them.  “Why,  Mary,  your 
fingers  are  lying  flat,  as  though  they  were  sick  abed. 
Wake  them  up  and  let’s  have  a game  of  ‘Pretend.’ 
Did  you  ever  see  the  pgetty  bird  called  the  ‘Yellow 
Hammer?’  He  has  a dash  of  red  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  He  comes  on  our  lawns  and  finds  ant  nests 
and  eats  the  ants.  You  keep  your  bright  eyes  open 
and  maybe  you  will  see  him  some  day.  This  is 
the  way  he  hunts  ants.  First  he  spies  an  ant  hill. 
Then  he  raises  his  head  high  and  looks  around  to 
see  that  he  is  safe.  Then  down  goes  his  curved 
neck  after  the  ant.  Let’s  pretend  our  fingers  are 
‘Yellow  Hammers.’  Now  raise  high  and  go  down 
quick  to  catch  the  tone.  Hold  to  it  tightly.  Now, 
then,  let  the  next  little  bird  have  a chance.” 
And  so  on. 

Mary’s  interest  is  aroused  and  her  fingers  are 
curved  and  held  high,  as  they  should  be. 

For  wrist  movement,  “Mary,  let  the  birds  fly  way 
up  in  the  air.  That’s  it.”  A nice  loose  wrist  move- 
ment is  the  result. — Flora  J.  Manlove. 


INEXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Etude: 

I wish  that  The  Etude  would  have  something  to 
say  to  the  established  teachers  who  are  always  looking 
down  upon  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  or 
the  “poorly  educated  teachers.”  They  seem  to  put 
them  in  a class  with  the  Freshman  at  College  who 
must  expect  to  be  snubbed  by  all  the  upper  class  men. 
All  teachers  who  are  starting  must  necessarily  be 
“teachers  of  little  repute”  or  “inexperienced  teachers.” 
There  must  be  second  and  third  rate  teachers  before 
there  can  be  first  rate  teachers,  and  there  should  be  a 
place  for  young  teachers  as  instructors  of  beginners. 
Some  advanced  writers  in  The  Etude  seem  a trifle 
unfair  to  some  younger  teachers. 

From  the  Senior  standpoint  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  from  the  Freshman’s  view,  he  is  going  to  think 
twice  before  he  will  recommend  that  same  college 
to  a younger  member  of  his  family,  especially  when 
this  hazing  becomes  an  “old  story.”  I am  a young 
teacher,  have  little  experience,  but  a general  edu- 
cation. I have  three  pupils  older  than  T,  one-time 
classmates,  who  are  very  fond  of  music  and  are 
studying  it  from  all  sides.  They  are  girls  who  work 
during  the  day.  q p yl. 

[Editor’s  Note— We  rarely  receive  a letter  with 
such  frank  criticism  as  this  letter  contains.  We  are 
very  glad  to  know  the  attitude  with  which  our  sub- 
scribers receive  articles.  The  writers  of  the  articles 
mentioned  had  no  evident  intention  of  casting  asper- 
sion upon  any  competent  teacher.  There  are,  how- 
ever, thousands  of  teachers  in  our  country  who  have 
unquestionably  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  en- 
able them  to  take  advanced  pupils.  Some  of  these 
teachers  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  an  enticing 
fee  and  accept  pupils  who  really  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  advanced  teacher.  Such  a transaction 
as  this  hurts  the  teacher  even  more  than  the  pupil. 
The  teacher  who  undertakes  too  much  and  is  unahle 
to  fulfill  promises  is  inevitably  found  out  in  the  end. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  truth  about  any 
existing  condition  is  always  beneficial  in  the  long 
run,  even  though  the  statement  may  cause  a sting 
for  the  time  being.  One  of  the  chief  offices  of 
The  Etude  is  to  help  young  teachers.  To  this  pur- 
pose we  are  sincerely  consecrated,  but  we  earnestly 
advise  young  teachers  to  be  extremely  careful  in 
undertaking  work  that  will  be  difficult  to  execute 
to  their  advantage  in  the  future.] 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS  WHEN  PLAYING  IN 
PUBLIC. 

BY  LEONORA  SILL  ASHTON. 

The  inability  to  produce  what  is  in  one’s  physi- 
cal power,  through  lack  of  nervous  control,  is  the 
great  discouragment  with  which  artists  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  degrees  of  gifts  have  had  to  battle.  If 
you  are  beset  with  this  enemy  you  have  one  con- 
solation— that  you  share  it  in  common  with  great 
and  good  ones,  but — how  to  overcome  it? 

Confidence  in  one’s  self,  when  performing  in 
public,  comes  with  practice — the  practice  of  appear- 
ing constantly  in  public— but  to  comparatively  few 
is  this  opportunity  given.  Probably  three-fourths 
of  the  music  scholars  in  this  country  are  preparing 
themselves  to  teach,  and,  with  the  exception  of  play- 
ing for  one  or  two  friends,  or  for  the  family  circle 
alone,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  gaining  the 
benefit  of  many  listeners. 

Then  it  is  so  easy  to  plead  “out  of  practice,”  or 
“the  piano  out  of  tune,”  when  the  uncomfortable 
moment  arrives,  that  even  these  few  opportunities 
slip  by  unused. 

NEVER  MISS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PLAY. 

Now  the  first  step  to  overcome  self-consciousness 
in  playing  is  the  masterful  determination  never  to 
miss  an  opportunity,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be, 
of  playing  before  anyone.  No  matter  if  the  blood 
does  run  cold  in  your  wrists;  no  matter  if  your  head 
is  on  fire  and  your  fingers  stiff  and  icy — battle  it 
through,  mistake  after  mistake,  blurred  melodies, 
uncertain  bars.  Every  time  you  force  yourself  to 
do  this  you  advance  one  high  step. 

Again,  don’t  worry  too  much  about  mistakes — try 
not  to  let  them  disconcert  you.  Dr.  Mason  once 
said  that  a clearly  defined  rhythm  would  carry  a 
player  over  passages  which  ordinarily  he  could  not 
play.  The  same  holds  good  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  Try  to  have  the  rhythm  of  the  piece  you 
are  to  play  swinging  in  your  mind  before  you  begin. 
This  will  help  you  to  pass  lightly  over  mistakes 
and  they  will  be  much  less  evident  than  if  you 
stopped  to  apologize  for  them. 

But  remember,  you  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  there  are  to  be  no  mistakes  and  you  will 
play  to  the  best  of  your  ability  in  easy  self-for 
getfulness. 

DEEP  STUDY  ESSENTIAL. 

The  more  deeply  you  study  the  less  will  you  be 
troubled  with  imagining  what  the  listener  is  think- 
ing of  you.  Perhaps  the  whole  secret  of  confidence 
in  playing  in  public  lies  in  concentration  of  all  the 
energies  upon  the  work  in  hand.  There  is  so  much 
to  demand  one’s  attention  in  the  act  itself  that  it  is 
stolen  thought  that  goes  wandering  and  disobedient 
thought  which  wonders  if  you  are  going  to  get 
through  or  break  down. 

Thorough  and  exhaustive  study  must  go  on  hand 
in  hand  with  this  effort  to  overcome  self-conscious- 
ness. I believe  half  the  nervousness  among  young 
students  when  playing  in  public  comes  from  im- 
perfect technic  and  knowledge  of  their  work,  conse- 
quently anxiety  occurs  and  confidence  in  what  pow- 
ers they  do  possess  fails. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  it  is  still  hard 
to  control  that  strange,  complicated  machinery  of 
nerves  which  the  slightest  break  or  imaginary  break 
can  set  going  in  a wholly  contrary  manner.  It  takes 
a mighty  mind  to  train  them,  but  they  can  be 
trained  to  a large  degree. 

The  victims  of  nerves  are  often  victims  of  habit. 
Persevering  practice  in  playing  before  people  will 
in  time  train  them  to  the  habit  of  becoming  quiet 
and  under  control  when  you  begin  to  play. 

Given  a strong  will  and  a propensity  for  hard 
work,  even  this  great,  subtile  thing — the  horror  of 
nervousness — may  be  conquered. 


There  are  probably  more  great  pianists  in  the 
world  to-day  than  there  ever  have  been  before.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  there  are  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  who  play  the  piano. 
The  world  is  full  of  small  geniuses — those  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  as  Macaulay  said  of  Dryden,  “His 
imagination  resembled  the  wings  of  an  ostrich.  It 
enabled  him  to  run  but  not  to  soar.” 
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PASTORALE  WITH  VARIATION'S— 

W.  A.  MOZART. 

Apart  from  the  sonatas  the  compositions  of  Mozart 
for  piano  solo  are  limited  in  number.  Of  the  pieces 
not  in  sonata  form  the  Pastorale  with  Variations  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable.  This  is  a very  ornate  composi- 
tion, a perfect  specimen  of  the  classic  variation  type. 
Every  measure  is  full  of  interest.  It  will  be  noted 
that  all  of  the  numerous  embellishments  are  written  out 
in  full  and  these  should  be  played  just  as  given.  The 
compositions  of  Mozart  require  a polished  style  of 
execution  coupled  with  extreme  accuracy  of  technique. 
This  Pastorale  should  be  placed  in  the  sixth  or  pos- 
sibly 'the  seventh  grade. 

VALSE  CHROM AT  1 QUE— T H . LESCHETIZKY. 
The  title,  chromatic,  applied  to  the  waltz  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  character  of  its  principal  theme.  This 
particular  waltz  is  one  ol  the  most  useful  of  the  lesser 
compositions  of  Leschetizky.  It  is  a study  in  the 
staccato  touch,  in  chromatic  passages,  in  octaves,  in 
double  notes,  and,  aside  from  these  educational  fea- 
tures, it  is  a really  charming  piece  of  music,  one  of 
the  best  recital  pieces  that  we  know.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  remark  that  a light  and  elastic  touch  will  be 
required  for  the  staccato  passages  and  that  the  octaves 
are  to  be  played  with  a free  wrist  action.  Valsc 
Chromatiquc  should  be  classed  in  about  Grade  VII. 

PIECE  ROM  AN  T I Q U E— C.  CH  AMINADE. 

All  the  piano  compositions  of  Cecile  Chaminade  are 
both  tuneful  and  original.  Piece  Romantiquc  is  one  of 
the  shorter  and  less  difficult  numbers.  It  introduces 
the  ever  effective  device  of  a flowing  baritone  melody 
in  the  left  hand  with  a light  detached  accompaniment 
in  the  right  hand,  with  an  occasional  melodic  dialogue 
between  the  right  and  left  hands.  This  composition 
will  require  a beautiful  singing  tone  and  a refined  style 
of  interpretation.  It  is  hardly  beyond  Grade  IV  in 
point  of  difficulty. 

OXEN  MINUET-  J HAYDN. 

The  story  connected  with  this  Minuet  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  The  piece  itself  is  a fine  example 
of  the  true  minuet  and  it  has  the  genuine  rhythm  of 
the  stately  old-fashioned  dance.  It  should  be  played 
in  a very  precise  manner  with  slightly  exaggerated 
accentuation  and  not  too  fast.  This  piece  belongs  in 
Grade  111. 

DIXIE  LAND— R.  GOLDBECK. 

The  melody  of  Dixie  Laud  has  stirred  countless 
thousands  and  it  seems  destined  in  the  future  to 
become  one  of  the  most  representative  American  folk 
songs.  This  simple  air  with  its  incisive  rhythms  lends 
itself  readily  to  pianoforte  transcription,  and  the  con- 
cert paraphrase  by  the  noted  pianist,  R.  Goldbeck,  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  arrangements  of  this  kind 
that  we  know.  While  it  is  a very  brilliant  number  it 
is  not  difficult  to  play,  hardly  beyond  Grade  IV. 

DOWN  THE  STREAM— T.  LIEURANCE. 

In  this  new  and  very  pretty  barcarole  Mr.  Lieurancc 
has  abandoned  Indian  themes  for  the  time  being  and 
drawn  upon  his  original  inspiration.  Down  the  Stream 
will  make  an  excellent  third-grade  teaching  or  recital 
piece. 

SPRING— R.  COVERLET. 

Mr.  Robert  Coverley  is  a contemporary  American 
composer  who  has  for  some  time  resided  in  England. 
While  Mr.  Coverley  is  best  known  as  a successful  song 
writer,  be  has  also  written  piano  pieces  which  have 
proven  popular.  Spring  is  one  of  his  most  recent 
works.  It  is  developed  from  a characteristic  pianistie 
figure  and  it  will  make  a brilliantly  effective  number 
when  well  played.  Grade  TIL 

LOVE’S  NOCTURNE  J.  P LUDERUFHL. 

A graceful  and  expressive  drawing-room  piece  by  a 
well-known  writer  Ibis  number  might  be  used  ns  a 


study  in  style  and  in  the  production  of  the  singing  tone. 

I should  prove  very  satisfactory  as  a third-grade 
recital  number. 

CHURCH  BELLS  RINGING— CHARLES  LINDSAY. 

The  principal  theme  of  this  number  is  a transcrip- 
tion of  an  old  German  “Round”  or  “Catch.”  The 
“Round”  is  merely  a simple  canon  for  a number  of 
voices,  entering  one  after  the  other.  An  effective 
chiming  imitation  is  also  introduced.  This  is  an  easier 
third-grade  piece. 

YOUNG  HERO— A.  QUINN. 

In  this  march  movement  by  a promising  young  Amer- 
ican musician  the  Siegfried’s  Call  from  Wagner’s 
Niebelungen  music-dramas  is  happily  introduced,  hence 
the  title,  Young  Hero.  This  piece  has  rhythmical  vigor 
and  harmonic  originality.  In  point  of  difficulty  it  lies 
in  the  early  third  grade. 

LA  MANTILLA — J.  F.  ZIMMERMAN. 

The  Tango  is  in  reality  a dance  of  Mexican  origin. 
It  is  similar  in  rhythm  to  the  Habanera.  Both  these 
dances  seem  to  have  been  transplanted  to  Spain.  The 
really  enticing  rhythm  of  these  dances  has  been  ideal- 
ized by  many  composers  and  just  now  the  Tango  has 
become  very  popular  for  dancing.  Mr.  Zimmerman's 
I.a  Mantilla  is  an  excellent  specimen. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  OXEN  MINUET. 

Whether  or  not  the  story  of  the  Oxen  Minuet  is 
true  or  not  true  does  not  spoil  a very  pretty  tale  which 
has  been  associated  with  this  popular  elassic  for  a very 
long  time.  It  is  said  that  a butcher  of  the  festive 
Austrian  capitol  once  had  the  impudence  to  ask  Haydn 
to  compose  a minuet  for  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
to  a peasant.  Haydn  at  first  was  inclined  to  refuse 
this  offer  but  later  he  good  naturcdly  consented  to  write 
the  desired  piece.  The  butcher  was  delighted  with  the 
coveted  piece,  and  in  order  to  show  his  appreciation 
presented  Haydn  with  a huge  ox.  1 his  he  is  alleged  to 
have  brought  to  the  composer’s  door  with  great  cere- 
mony. The  ox  was  decked  with  ribbons  and  brandished 
gilded  horns.  Haydn  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  gift. 

SHADES  OF  EVENING  L.  IRVING. 

This  tuneful  teaching  number  by  an  American  com- 
poser, new  to  our  readers,  is  taken  from  an  excellent 
set  of  second-grade  pieces.  An  occasional  slow  move- 
ment is  a relief  from  the  livelier  rhythms  and  from 
technical  passage-work,  and  tends  to  develop  a good 
musical  style. 

A SILENT  PRAYER. 

A quiet,  devotional  song  without  words,  chiefly  in 
four-part  harmony.  In  playing  this  number  one  should 
endeavor  to  imitate  the  effect  of  an  organ.  Not  too 
difficult  for  an  advanced  second-grade  player. 

THE  LADY  BIRD— C.  W.  KERN. 

An  excellent  early  second-grade  teaching  piece.  There 
is  just  the  right  proportion  of  five-finger  work  in  this 
number  to  give  it  technical  value,  and  themes  are  all 
of  interest  to  the  young  player 

THE  EOUR-II AND  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  A.  Sartorio’s  Visit  to  the  Hobgoblins  is  from 
a svi  .if  three  characteristic  piano  duets,  recently  com- 


posed. It  is  intended  for  two  players  of  about  equal 
attainments  and  the  parts  are  well  balanced.  Duet 
players  will  enjoy  this  number. 

The  Myrtles,  by  Paul  Wachs,  is  a brilliant  concert 
waltz,  already  popular,  the  musical  value  of  which  is 
considerably  enhanced  in  the  four-hand  arrangement. 

AT  SUNDOWN  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO)  — 

R.  R.  BENNETT. 

Although  this  is  an  original  composition  for  violin 
and  piano,  it  seems  almost  like  a song,  so  suave  and 
flowing  is  the  melody.  It  must  be  played  in  broad  and 
expressive  style,  with  considerable  force  in  the 
climaxes. 

LARGO  (PIPE  ORGAN)— HANDEL-WHITING. 

In  a recent  issue  we  printed  one  of  Mr.  Whiting’s 
voluntaries  based  on  Mendelssohn’s  Spring  Song.  This 
proved  so  successful  that  we  are  now  offering  another 
piece,  arranged  from  the  celebrated  Largo,  by  Handel. 
This  is  quite  different  from  other  organ  arrangements 
of  the  same  number  and  it  is  just  right  for  church  use. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes,  by  the  late  Mr. 
F.  G.  Rathbun,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  singable  settings  of  the  well- 
known  text  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a real  singer’s 
song,  with  broad  diatonic  phrases  and  well-planned 
climaxes. 

Listen  to  My  Tale  of  Woe  is  an  old  popular  favorite, 
revised,  with  a new  piano  accompaniment.  The  new’ 
generation  will  surely  enjoy  it  and  in  the  elders  it  will 
serve  to  revive  pleasant  recollections. 

The  beautiful  melody  from  Gluck’s  Orpheus  as  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Whiting  makes  a splendid  sacred  solo. 
Church  singers  will  appreciate  this  number. 


HAVE  THINGS  WHERE  YOU  NEED  THEM. 


BY  ARNOLD  H0CHMANN. 


Did  you  ever  know  a successful  mechanic  who  did 
not  keep  his  tools  in  good  condition  and  keep  them 
just  where  he  could  find  them,  without  any  need  for 
employing  the  services  of  a detective,  when  he  needed 
them?  In  fact,  many  people  have  come  to  judge  the 
ability  of  a worker  by  the  manner  in  which  he  ar- 
ranges his  immediate  surroundings.  This  does  not 
imply  that  distressing  primness  that  some  affect,  but 
it  does  mean  practical  system  in  arrangement.  The 
man  who  has  everything  he  possesses  in  a heap  in 
various  corners  of  his  room,  in  cupboards,  and  in  piles, 
on  rickety  tables,  is  hardly  the  man  who  will  bring 
orderliness  and  system  into  your  piano  playing. 

The  teacher  should  have  as  much  of  his  needed  ma- 
terial within  reach  as  possible.  If  you  use  a metro- 
nome, place  it  where  you  can  get  at  it  without  tum- 
bling over  the  piano.  If  you  use  pencils,  have  a liberal 
supply  of  them  at  hand,  and  keep  them  well  sharp- 
ened for  immediate  use.  There  is  always  need  for  les- 
son-records and  practice-records.  If  they  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  studio,  when  the  lesson  is  finished,  you 
may  forget  them;  keep  them  in  view  all  the  time.  Your 
own  account  book  should  also  be  ready  for  immediate 
use.  If  a pupil’s  term  is  about  to  end,  or  if  a pupil  is  ab- 
sent, don’t  let  it  go  to  the  end  of  the  day  to  record, 
put  it  down  at  once, — otherwise,  it  may  never  get  into 
the  account  book. 

Your  music  should  be  arranged  so  that  you  can  get 
the  piece  you  want  without  wasting  any  of  the  pupil’s 
time  or  your  own  precious  temper.  The  cabinets  of 
the  modern  type  are  far  better  than  the  old  music  bins 
of  bygone  days.  By  means  of  the  modern  cabinet  you 
can  file  your  music  as  a business  man  would  file  his 
important  papers.  Remember  that  in  a large  corpora- 
tion, the  spirit  of  the  times  is  measured  by  how  effi- 
cient the  staff  of  employees  are  in  saving  precious  mo- 
ments. Every  movement  is  carefully  regarded  and  all 
unnecessary  ones  eliminated.  The  Summer  and  Fall  are 
the  best  time  of  the  year  in  which  to  clean  house,  and 
arrange  your  musical  chattels  so  that  they  will  give  you 
the  most  service.  However,  a system,  no  matter  how 
elaborate  or  how  perfect  the  equipment,  is  worthless 
unless  the  one  who  uses  it  keeps  it  up  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  Start  to-morrow  to  renovate 
your  system  and  pledge  yourself  to  keep  it  up  through- 
out the  entire  year,  and  you  will  always  be  glad  that 
you  bought  this  copy  of  The  Etude  to  give  you  the 
iiint. 
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LOVE’S  NOCTURNE 
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J.P.  LUDEBUEHL 


^ From  here  go  to  the  beginning, and  play  to  Fine;  then,  pi  y Trio. 
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Vivace  ma  non  troppo. 


ROBERT  GOLDBECK. 
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a)  While  the  sustained  melody,  in  the  right, is  being  played  softly,  yet  with  some  fullness ‘ of  tone,  the 
motive  of  “Dixie  Land”,  in  the  bass, should  be  heard  but  faintly,  yet  with  well  defined  rhythm. 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 

^tht^TSrv  detglllofMhl  U“C)er,Uf0n  ?u‘ltio”s  Pining  to  How  to  Teach?'  “What  to  Teach, ” etc.,  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical 
icory,  History,  etc.,  all  of  mhich  properly  belong  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  department.  This  department  is  open  to  all  readers  without  charge  of  any  kind. 

^TTlTityyifYiyifTM^^ 


.... 


TRILLING  WITH  BOTH  HANDS. 

“1.  Will  you  please  explain  the  following  passage 
from  a piece  by  Nevin?  Are  the  half  notes  to  be 
played  as  thirty-second  notes  written  consecutively? 
Then  how  shall  I trill  them  ? 


No.  2. 


etc. 


-z5-  • 

"2.  In  beginning  the  study  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas, 
which  one  should  he  taken  up  first?  Also  what 
sonatas  should  fellow  in  succession  during  the  first 
term  ? 

"3.  I am  desirous  of  making  a study  of  Beethoven’s 
works,  but  am  unable  to  have  a teacher.  Would 
you  advise  studying  Beethoven  without  a teacher’”  ' 

N.  P. 

1.  One  of  the  common  causes  of  error  in  playing  is 
inaccuracy  in  reading  the  notes.  I think  the  average 
teacher  is  constantly  filled  with  amazement  at  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  has  to  call  the  pupil’s  attention  to  the 
same  fault  in  reading.  Take,  for  example,  a number 
of  notes  with  dots  over  them  and  a slur  line  drawn 
over  them  all,  indicating  a non-legato  style  of  playing. 
T have  heard  many  teachers  say  they  had  been  driven 
to  the  point  of  exasperation  in  trying  to  induce  pupils 
to  notice  that  there  was  a line  as  well  as  dots.  Tied 
notes  are  another  trial  in  the  elementary  stages.  In 
the  advanced  stages,  however,  accuracy  in  deciphering 
notation  should  be  the  first  step.  N.  P.  in  the  above 
question  has  fallen  into  the  same  error,  only  in  this 
case  she  has  not  copied  correctly.  Preceding’  the  low 
1-  in  the  bass  staff  there  is  another  E in  the  previous 
measure,  a quarter  note,  which  is  tied  to  the  note  in 
the  second  measure,  or  the  one  given.  In  this  case, 
then,  the  E in  the  above  example  is  not  struck,  but 
is  a continuation  of  the  quarter  note  that  is  tied  to  it. 
This  has  much  bearing  on  the  manner  of  playing  the 
passage,  although  it  seems  like  a small  matter.  As 
you  have  copied  the  passage,  it  would  appear  that  the 
bass  and  the  trebles  notes  at  the  beginning  should  come 
exactly  together  with  both  hands.  But  looking  more 
closely,  you  will  note  that  the  stem  is  turned  down  on 
the  first  notes  in  the  treble,  and  turned  up  on  the  group 
of  three  notes  immediately  following,  indicating  that 
the  first  should  be  played  with  the  left,  and  the  second 
with  the  right  hand.  Furthermore,  the  trill  is  indicated 
in  abbreviation,  a sign  that  should  be  understood  b\ 
an  advanced  player.  If  the  notes  were  all  written  out 
it  would  require  twenty-four  of  them  in  succession, 
hence  the  convenience  of  the  abbreviation.  Writing 
out  one  of  the  three  beats  of  the  measure,  it  would 
appear  as  follows: — 


No.  2. 


_etc. 


Meanwhile  the  composer  has  written  lunga  irillo  un- 
der the  notes,  which  means  that  instead  of  playing  the 
exact  number  of  notes  called  for  mathematically,  the 
player  is  expected  to  trill  as  long  as  good  taste  directs, 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  measure  as  a 
whole  is  an  abbreviation. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  execution.  The  left  hand 
having  struck  the  low  E in  the  preceding  measure,  the 
note  that  was  omitted  in  copying,  rises  and  takes  the 
(i  sharp  and  F sharp,  being  held  over  the  right  hand, 
which  takes  the  three  notes  following,  B,  D and  E. 
and  the  two  hands  make  the  trill,  each  striking  in 
alternation,  just  exactly  as  would  be  done  with  two 


Unsigned  Letters  Destroyed 

We  receive  hundreds  of  letters,  including  articles 
and  manuscripts,  without  address  or  signature. 
In  many  cases  these  letters  come  from  Etude 
friends  who  desire  information,  but  who  prefer 
not  to  have  their  names  published.  You  will 
note  that  in  all  issues  of  Ini':  Etude  no  name 
of  the  writer  of  a letter  of  inquiry  is  ever  given. 
Many  letters  require  a personal  answer,  which, 
of  course,  cannot  be  given  when  the  address  is 
unknown.  C onsequcntly,  we  have  been  obliged 
lo  icsort.  to  the  rule  followed  by  all  publishing 
houses  of  destroying  all  letters  unless  the  full 
name  and  address  is  given.  We  are  always  glad 
to  assist  our  readers  in  securing  information  upon 
special  subjects,  but  we  must  insist  that  all 
letters  sent  to  The  Etude  office  have  the  full 
name  and  post  office  address  of  the  sender.  For 
this  reason,  recent  inquiries  intended  for  the 
Round  Table  Department  bearing  the  names 
Respect.  MS.,  Taskmaker,  Friend  of  Etude, 
A Reader,  F.  L.  G.,  Teacher  in  Grand  Rapids, 
have  not  been  answered. 


fingers.  In  concluding  the  trill  the  left  hand  takes  D 
sharp,  and  the  right  hand  E. 

— The  two  easy  Sonatas,  Op.  49,  may  be  taken  up 
first.  1 hose,  in  comparison  with  the  other  sonatas  arc. 
in  reality  sonatinas.  1 he  next  sonata  to  be  studied  is 
very  much  more  difficult  than  these  two  little  ones, 
(dp.  79.  Then  the  two  sonatas,  Op.  14,  may  be  taken 
up,  and  these  followed  by -Op.  2,  No.  1.  Next,  Op.  10. 
No.  1,  Op.  13,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  and  Op.  10,  No.  2.  Here 
.u  e enough  to  keep  you  busy  for  several  months  if  you 
study  them  with  care.  It  is  difficult  to  grade  the 
Beethoven  Sonatas,  for  the  reason  that  the  movements 
in  anv  given  sonata  are  often  of  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty.  Hence  some  teachers  select  movements  in 
uccoidance  with  their  difficulty.  The  only  objection  to 
this  is  that  it  is  liable  to  make  the  student  careless  in 
bis  apprehension  of  a sonata  as  a whole.  As  to  what 
sonatas  should  be  done  in  the  first  term  of  their  study, 
this  is  entirely  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  stu- 
dent. With  some  students  one  sonata  will  be  enough 
for  a whole  term,  if  other  work  is  being  carried  on 
at  the  same  time.  Nothing  definite  can  be  said  in 
regard  to  this. 

3.  If  you  arc  a conscientious  and  interested  student 
in  music,  and  are  unable  to  have  a teacher,  you  can- 
not be  better  occupied  than  in  trying  to  study  out  the 
many  beauties  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas.  Study  with 
care,  however.  Do  not  rest  content  with  working  at 
the  keyboard  only,  but  take  the  music  and  study  it 
away  from  the  piano,  carefully  noting  every  little  point 
in  the  music.  Do  not  let  even  the  minutest  point 
escape  your  attention,  even  though  it  be  only  a fly 
speck.  When  you  have  satisfied  yourself  it  is  only  a 
fly  speck,  pass  on,  but  determine  every  other  point  in 
notation  with  equal  care,  and  be  sure  you  understand 
its  meaning.  If  you  will  study  in  this  manner  you  will 
find  you  will  develop  a great  deal  more  accuracy  than 
you  now  possess. 

CONCENTRATION  AND  EXPANSION. 

“1.  riow  can  I cultivate  concentration?  I have 
an  accurate  finger  technic,  but  often,  even  when 
concent ra t lo*1  not:es’  wiil  nli*ke  slips  through  lack  of 

,‘‘2<  y°u  S'ive  me  some  exercises  that  will 
widen  the  expanse  between  the  fingers,  especially 
the  thumb  and  first  finger?  The  thumbs  also  have 
a tendency  to  be  double  Jointed.  Can  this  be 
corrected?”  jj 

1.  Any  trouble  you  may  experience  along  mental 
lines  may  not  necessarily  find  its  cure  along  musical 


lines.  An  all  round  training  of  the  brain  is  often  the 
best  thing  in  developing  one’s  musicianship  and  control 
over  one’s  self  in  playing.  Lack  of  concentration  is 
simply  lack  of  control  over  the  mental  faculties.  The 
will  power  is  untrained  and  unable  to  fulfill  its  proper 
lunction.  1 he  thoroughly  trained  mind  is  the  one 
which  can  devote  itself  absolutely  to  any  task  in  hand. 
1 he  untrained  mind  goes  woolgathering  constantly, 
and  suffers  a great  loss  of  capacity  and  energy.  It  is 
constantly  necessary  to  bring  one’s  self  back  to  the 
task  in  hand,  and  the  brain  faculty  is  so  unaccustomed 
to  bolding  itself  with  unflagging  attention  to  its  work 
that  fatigue  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  result  of  labor. 
There  is  no  better  training  for  the  purpose  than  a 
severe  course  in  mathematics,  especially  a great  deal 
of  close  and  long  continued  work  on  what  are  termed 
miscellaneous  problems.  Training  yourself  to  think 
these  out  will  help  you  to  gain  control  over  your  mind. 
Algebra  and  higher  mathematics  will  be  the  best  pos- 
sible help  if  you  are  able  to  go  so  far.  Committing 
to  memory  is  also  a great  help.  Take  poetical  pas- 
sages ; first  short  ones,  and  then  increase  the  length 
until  you  can  recite  several  pages  without  a slip.  Your 
mind  must  keep  directed  to  the  point  in  order  to  do 
this.  Remember  one  thing  also,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  who  ask  for  means  to  remedy  any 
fault,  invariably  wish  'to  do  so  without  work.  Dissat- 
isfied with  themselves,  they  arc  appalled  if  they  find 
that  the  only  remedy  requires  severe  toil.  But  you 
cannot  develop  the  condition  of  mind  that  you  desire 
without  a great  deal  of  severe  and  unremitting  toil, 
and  toil  that  will  last  months  and  not  days.  You  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  accomplish  your  purpose  if 
y°u  start  out  with  a full  understanding  of  what  is 
necessary,  and  that  you  will  not  be  aware  of  any 
change  in  conditions  until  after  you  have  worked  for 
many  weeks.  Unless  prepared  to  follow  the  treat- 
ment, it  will  be  absolutely  useless  even  to  begin  it. 

Put  this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,”  and  then  make 
up  your  mind  whether  or  not  you  have  the  will  and 
perseverance  to  undertake  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  aim.  You  will  have  to  be  your  own  master  in 
this.  No  one  can  help  you  except  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vice. 

2.  In  answer  to  this  question  I refer  you  to  Cooke’s 
Mastering  the  Scales  and  Arpeggios,  where  the  matter 
of  expansion  receives  able  treatment.  For  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  a good  exercise  is  to  reach  around  a 
circular  piece  of  wood  so  that  the  points  can  barely 
touch,  and  hold  in  that  position  for  sometime — while 
reading,  for  example.  This  may  help.  For  double- 
joint,  practice  exercises  much  with  the  first  joint  of 
the  thumb  pointing  under  the  fingers  or  palm  of  hand. 

MATTERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

■1.  I have  used  the  Czerny- Llebling  Studies  with 
success,  but  sometimes  lblnk  the  first  book  may  be  it 
little  difficult  for  very  young  pupils.  What  would 
you  advise  In  place  of  It  for  little  beginners?  Wlmt 
finger  exercises  would  you  advise  in  connection  with 
Czerny-Liebling'  ? 

”2.  Do  you  consider  the  R.  I).  Wagner  Pianoforte 
Method  a good  one  for  beginners? 

”3.  Will  you  kindly  name  some  of  the  best  of 
Debussy's  piano  compositions?  1 have  read  much 
about  him  but  have  none  of  his  music.”  D.  M. 

I.  The  first  hook  of  Czerny-Liebling  is  not  intended 
as  the  preliminary  introduction  to  piano  study  by  small 
children.  It  advances  much  too  rapidly  at  the  begin- 
ning for  that  purpose.  The  simple  studies  at  the  be- 
ginning are  intended  more  as  a review  opportunity. 

I lie  pupil  should  have  a good  start  before  entering 
upon  this  excellent  series  of  studies.  Better  begin 
with  the  ‘‘Beginner’s  Book,"  “School  of  the  Piano- 
forte,” by  Presser.  This  is  very  elementary  and  pro- 
gressive, and  written  in  a manner  that  is  interesting 
to  little  people.  Then  take  up  the  first  grade  of  the 
Standard  Course,  and  let  the  student  get  well  under 
way  before  adding  the  Czerny-Liebling.  T f the  pupil 
is  very  bright,  some  omissions  may  be  made  which 
your  judgment  will  decide  for  you  as  you  proceed  with 
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each  pupil.  For  finger  exercises  you  may  take  up 
“Mastering  the  Scales,  by  Cooke.  Scales  and  arpeg- 
gios must  be  in  constant  practice,  as  well  as  exercises 
in  hand  motion  for  chords,  and  arm  touches. 

2.  E.  D.  Wagner's  piano  method  is  a very  excellent 
one,  and  many  teachers  have  achieved  very  good  re- 
sults with  it.  There  are  many  teachers  who  would 
feel  lost  m their  work  if  they  were  obliged  to  give 
it  up. 

3.  There  is  a great  contrast  in  the  earlier  and  later 
works  of  Dehussy.  For  your  first  Debussy  pieces  you 
will  like  Intcrmcdes  pour  Ic  Piano,  consisting  of  Mel- 
ancolie,  Appassionato,  Lrepuscule  and  Madrigal.  Com- 
positions of  his  later  style  that  have  become  very  pop- 
ular are  Jardins  sous  la  pluie.  Reflets  dans  lean.  Lisle 
Joveusr,  Reverie  and  I'agodes.  1 liese  are  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  and  in  a style  that  will,  perhaps,  seem 
very  strange  to  you  if  you  have  never  heard  any  of 
them.  You  would  better,  therefore,  conquer  them  one 
at  a time.  Jardins  sous  la  pluie  is  probably  the  best 
one  to  undertake  first.  You  must  have  a very  facile 
execution  and  delicate  touch  to  succeed  with  these 
things. 

CHOPIN  ETUDES. 

“1.  In  what  order  do  you  think  the  Chopin 
Etudes  should  be  taken  up? 

“2.  What  would  be  a good  repertoire  for  a young 
woman  who  has  finished  Clement i and  has  taken 
half  of  the  first  book  of  the  Well  Tempered  Clai  i- 
chord  and  a few  Chopin  Etudes.  Name  stfine  good 
standard  pieces.”  V.  K. 

1.  The  Chopin  Etudes  may  be  taken  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  The  arabic  numerals  refer  to  the  first 
book,  Op.  10,  and  the  Roman  numerals  to  the  second, 
Op.  25.  2,  6,  9,  IX,  II,  VII,  III,  I,  IV,  5,  3,  7,  11,  V, 
4,  10,  VI,  VIII,  XII,  8,  12,  1,  X,  XI. 

2.  The  following  pieces  are  standard,  and  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  Beethoven,  SonaJas,  Op.  13,  Op.  26, 
Op.  27,  No.  2;  Schumann,  Arabesques;  Chopin,  Vaises, 
Op.  34,  2 and  3;  Polonaise,  Op.  26,  No.  1;  Nocturnes, 
Op.  9,  No.  2,  Op.  37,  Xo.  1;  Mendelssohn,  Rondo  Ca- 
priecioso;  Schumann,  Pantasicstiickc,  Op.  12;  Weber, 
Polonaise  Brillant,  in  E major;  Chopin,  Impromptu, 
Op.  29;  Schubert-Liszt,  My  Sweet  Repose;  Wagner- 
Brassin,  Magic  Fire  Scene. 


THE  ETUDE 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  TREATISE  ON 
HARMONY. 


SCALE  FINGERING. 

“I  have  heard  of  a new  fingering  being  used  in 
scales  and  exercises.  Is  this  a fad,  or  are  new  fin- 
gerings being  adopted?  Is  there  a certain  rule  for 
fingering  that  can  be  used  in  all  scales,  or  must 
they  be  fingered  differently?”  L- 

There  is  no  new  fingering  for  the  scales.  Sometimes 
teachers  use  the  same  fingering  for  all  scales,  but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  practice,  training  the  pupil 
thereby  thoroughly  to  master  the  use  of  the  thumb  on 
the  black  keys.  Each  scale  has  its  own  fingering,  al- 
though there  are  a number  of  them  that  use  the  same 
order  in  the  placement  of  the  fingers.  Procure  a copy 
of  Cooke’s  Mastering  of  the  Scales,  and  you  will  find 
the  subject  considered  from  every  standpoint.  Isidor 
Philipp  has  devised  a fingering  for  the  scales  in  dou- 
ble notes  that  applies  the  same  fingering  to  nearly,  all 
the  scales,  hut  just  how  extensively  it  has  come  into 
use  I am  unable  to  say. 

GRADES. 

“1  What  would  you  consider  the  average  age  at 
which  one  should  complete  Czerny’s  Opus  740?  1 

am  fourteen  and  have  finished  half  of  it. 

“2.  Into  how  many  grades  is  music  divided.^ 
in  what  grade  is  Czerny’s  Opus  740?” 

1.  There  is  no  average  age  for  the  completion  of 
anything  in  music.  Some  children  at  ten  or  twelve 
play  the  most  advanced  virtuoso  music,  although  this 
is  exceptional.  A question  of  this  sort  would  depend 
upon  the  age  at  which  a pupil  began  his  or  her  work. 
If  you  have  completed  one-half  of  Opus  740  at  the 
age' of  fourteen,  and  have  done  your  work  thoroughly, 
approximating  the  marked  tempos,  I should  say  you 
are  making  very  excellent  progress. 

2.  Mathews  in  the  Standard  Course  divided  music 
im , , ten  grades,  and  many  able  educators  coincide  with 
],jm  in  this  arrangement,  basing  their  work  upon  it. 
Others  divide  it  into  seven  grades. 

; C/erny’s  Opus  740  is  in  the  sixth  grade  on  the 
g,  ides.  It  would  be  in  the  early  fifth  on 
the  scale  of  seven  grades. 


Probably  few  people  outside  of  Pennsylvania  have 
heard  of  Conrad  Reissel,  the  founder  of  the  Ephrata 
Kloster,  or  cloister.  He  was  a member  of  a sect  of 
German- American  Baptists  existing  in  America  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  The  members  of  this  sect 
were  known  as  Dunkards  (Dunkers,  hunkers  the 
word  is  cierived  from  the  German  tunken,  to  dip), 
and  they  lived  at  Muhlbach  (Mill  Creek),  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Philadel- 
phia. Owing  to  certain  original  doctrinal  ideas  of 
his  own,  Conrad  Beissel,  a minister  in  the  community 
at  Mill  Creek,  found  it  desirable  to  retire  to  a her- 
mitage. He  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Cocalico  at 
Ephrata  (pronounced  Eph-ra/i-’ta).  He  was  followed, 
however,  by  many  of  the  Mill  Creek  community,  both 
men  and  women,  and  in  1728  the  first  community  at 
Ephrata  was  formed. 

This  community  developed  into  a sort  of  monastic 
order  with  Beissel  at  the  head.  The  members  lived 
in  four-storied  houses  each  containing  a chapel,  sev 
eral  small  apartments  and  a common  living  room. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  order  wore  a cos- 
tume similar  to  that  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  or 
White  Friars.  They  were  a peace-loving  group  who 
followed  closely  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 
Beissel  was  a man  of  great  spiritual  force,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  influenced  by  music.  He 
adopted  a harmonic  system  of  his  own,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Sachse.  The  extract 
from  this  work  given  below  is  very  interesting.  Dr. 
Sachse  is  probably  the  best  informed  authority  on 
Pennsylvanian  history  now  living. 

“Even  more  interesting  than  the  high-gabled  cloister 
buildings  at  Ephrata  is  the  music  of  the  Ephrata 
Kloster,  with  its  distinctive  system  of  harmony,  unique 
notation  and  quaint  melodies,  with  a peculiar  method 
of  vocal  rendition,  all  of  which  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  theosophy  taught  by  Conrad  Beissel  and  his 
followers  on  the  Cocalico. 

“That  this  singular  system  of  harmony  (if  strictly 
speaking  it  can  be  called  a system),  was  an  original 
evolution  from  the  brain  of  the  Magus  on  the  Cocalico 
cannot  be  denied,  and  it  has  the  additional  distinction 
of  being  the  first  original  treatise  on  harmony  to  he 
published  in  the  western  world. 

“This  was  fully  a quarter  of  a century  before  the 
Yankee  tanner,  William  Billings,  published  his  New 
England  Psalm  Singer.  With  the  decline  of  the  mon- 
astic or  celibate  feature  of  the  Ephrata  community, 
the  music  of  the  Kloster  fell  into  disuse,  and  gradu- 
ally became  a lost  art.  The  only  place  where  any 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  Ephrata  music  ali\<-. 
was  at  the  institution  known  as  the  "Nunnery  at 
Snowhill  in  Franklin  County.  Here  the  music  and 
Beissel’s  system  of  harmony  were  fostered,  taught  and 
practiced  until  a few  years  ago,  when  the  last  of  the 
Snowhill  celibates  passed  from  time  into  eternity.  It 
may  truthfully  be  said  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
nineteenth  century  no  effort  was  made  outside  of  the 
Snowhill  “Nunnery”  to  practice  or  keep  alive  this  dis- 
tinctive Pennsylvania-German  music.  Jules  Friedrich 
Sachse  in  The  Music  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister.  (Copy- 
right, 1902,  by  J.  F.  Sachse,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 


AN  ODD  MUSICAL  CUSTOM  IN  REMOTEST 
RUSSIA 

BY  EUGENIE  LINEFF. 


DO’S,  DON’TS  AND  DIDN’TS. 


BY  MABEL  MARTIN  DILL. 


Cari.yi.i  has  said,  “The  greatest  of  faults  1 should 
say,  is  to  be  conscious  of  none.”  It  is  only  by  con- 
stant self-criticism  of  one’s  own  playing  that  one 
learns  to  take  advantage  of  the  playing  of  others. 


DON’T  forget  how  to  play  your  old  pieces.  It  is 
unjust  to  your  parents  and  your  teacher  and  an  incon- 
venience to  yourself  not  to  always  have  ready  some- 
thing to  play.  And  remember,  in  reviewing  old  pieces, 
to  do  a great  deal  of  slow  practice. 

DIDN’T  you  ever  see  a curtain  blowing  to  and  fro 
in  the  breeze?  Think  of  that  when  you  have  a succes- 
sion of  little  swells  and  diminuendos  in  a piece. 

DO  you  know  that  nine-tenths  of  your  piano  practice 
should  be  done  in  your  brain?  The  brain  should  think 
over  all  that  our  teacher  has  said,  plan  your  practice, 
and  then  boss  your  fingers. 

DON’T  think  your  teacher  is  horrid  if  she  is  never 
satisfied.  If  she  is,  in  a kind  way,  always  urging  you 
on.  she  is  probably  a good  teacher. 

DON'T  forget,  last  of  all,  that  in  order  to  learn  to 
play  the  piano  you  must  obey  your  teacher. 


[Editor’s  Note.-  -isoinc  years  ago  Mine.  Eugenic  Lined 
toured  America  with  a company  of  Russian  peasant  sins 
ers,  affording  American  music  lovers  one  of  the  most  unique 
experiences  wo  have  ever  had.  In  the  following,  which  is 
a part  of  a paper  she  read  at  the  International  Musical 
Congress,  held  in  London,  she  relates  some  experiences  with 
the  Dooehobors,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sects 
in  Russia.  Many  Dooehobors  have  emigrated  to  Canada 
with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  escaping  the  more  rigid  laws 
of  Russia.  They  live  in  a great  plateau  in  the  Caucasus 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  they  are 
religious  zealots  almost  on  the  verge  of  fanaticism,  binec 
thev  have  produced  a communal  organization  where  poverty 
is  practically  unknown,  and  since  they  oppose  war  to  the 
extent  of  burning  all  war-making  weapons  that  come  to 
their  hands,  their  religion  must  have  elements  that  some 
of  tlie  militant  nations  might  well  observe.  The  following 
is  a description  of  a musical  religious  ceremony  that  took 
place  in  a wild  cave  carved  out  of  side  of  a wooded  moun- 
tain. I 

During  the  festival  I saw  for  the  first  time  the  cere- 
mony of  brotherly  kissing — a custom  which  is  repeated 
by  the  Dooehobors  at  every  prayer  or  service,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  Christians.  The  singing  began  with 
“the  eight  beatitudes.”  An  elderly  woman  with  a strong 
voice  commenced  the  verse  with  deep  feeling,  and  then 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  congregation.  The  strict 
singing,  the  earnest  faces,  the  peculiar  impassioned 
steadiness  of  a deep  religious  sentiment,  made  an  im- 
pression not  to  he  resisted.  Sometimes  one  could  hear 
sobs  in  the  vibrating  sounds  of  the  melody.  Let  a 
hidden  power  was  also  felt  in  the  tune.  When  the 
prayer  was  over  the  people  began  to  move.  The  whole 
mass  divided  into  two  rows,  men  and  women  opposite 
each  other. 

A new  psalm  was  started,  and  the  ceremony  of  kissing 
began.  The  first  two  men  of  the  row  grasped  each 
other’s  hands  as  a token  of  spiritual  bond,  and,  having 
shaken  hands  three  times,  gave  each  other  a brotherly 
kiss;  then  they  bowed  to  one  another,  and  made  a bow 
to  the  women  standing  opposite.  T he  next  pair  did  the 
same,  and  so  they  continued  to  the  last  pair  of  the  row. 
Then  the  women  proceeded  and  performed  the  same 
ceremony  throughout.  During  the  ceremony  the  singing 
of  psalms  was  continued  by  the  whole  community  ; 
when  it  was  over,  the  ground  was  covered  with  beauti- 
ful white  felts  brought  from  the  furgons,  and  several 
pieces  of  hand-made  linen  cloth  were  spread  over  them. 
Plates  and  eatables  were  brought  out  and  put  on  the 
improvised  tables,  and  a good  many  samovars  appeared. 
Tea  was  now  poured  out,  upon  which  an  elder  intoned 
a psalm,  and  the  whole  community  took  it  up.  Thus 
the  meal  began. 

On  our  way  to  the  sacred  cave  in  the  morning  the 
young  people  who  drove  us  in  their  van  had  sung  chants 
and  psalms.  The  same  was  done  when  we  returned  to 
Orlovka.  It  was  arranged  that  the  next  day  we  should 
begin  to  record  the  psalms.  When,  however,  on  the 
following  day  I went  in  the  evening  to  the  appointed 
house,  I guessed  by  the  altered  disposition  of  the  sing- 
ers, the  host,  and  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  that 
something  had  happened.  It  appeared  that  several 
elders  did  not  approve  of  the  recording  of  their  psalms 
by  the  phonograph,  and  the  young  people,  in  spite  of 
their  desire  to  sing,  did  not  feel  inclined  to  oppose  the 
wishes  of  the  elders.  So  the  recording  could  not  take 
place.  All  next  day  passed  in  negotiations  and  doubts. 
The  singers  were  anxious  to  have  their  songs  recorded, 
the  elders  obstinately  withheld  their  consent.  At  one 
time  I thought  that  all  my  journey  from  Moscow  (over 
2,000  miles  one  way)  would  come  to  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  the  Dooehobors’  singing;  but  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the  chief,  P.  P.  Verigin,  arrived  during  the 
night.  After  my  explanation  he  took  great  interest  in 
my  idea,  persuaded  the  elders  to  give  their  consent, 
helped  me  in  every  possible  way  to  do  my  work,  and 
sang  himself  with  the  best  group  of  singers. 

TlukDoochobor  psalms,  which  are  based  on  the  Gos- 
pels, are  exceedingly  interesting  by  virtue  of  their 
melodic  and  polyphonic  construction.  Moreover,  they 
are  of  a sombre  character  compared  with  the  singing 
of  the  Molokans.  The  melody  of  the  Doochobor  psalms 
does  not  flow  like  the  melody  of  a folk-song  or  like  a 
Mol  ok  an  tune.  Owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  tempo, 
the  custom  of  the  Doochobor  singers  is  to  spread  one 
syllable  over  several  sounds,  and  to  give  a peculiar 
accentuation  to  the  most  expressive  words.  This  is 
done  by  the  Dooehobors  very  forcibly.  The  per- 
formance rises  from  piano  to  an  immense  crescendo. 
as  the  singing  of  the  psalm  progresses.  The  text  of 
the  Doochobor  psalms  is  only  partly  taken  from  Holy 
Scripture.  Their  psalms  are  composed  by  several  gen- 
erations of  Dooehobors,  and  are  sung  from  memory; 
no  written  or  printed  copies  were  allowed  up  to  the 
present  century. 
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Department  for  Singers 

Editor  for  January,  S.  CAMILLO  ENGEL 


I Mr  S.  Camillo  F.ngel  is  a very  versatile 
musician.  He  was  Dorn  in  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary 1866,  and  was  successful  as  a boy 
finger.  On  moving  to  Vienna  he  became  a 
ruinil  of  Brignio,  of  the  Imperial  Opel  a 
House.  In  Berlin  he  studied  piano  with 
Kullak  and  composition  with  Iliimperdincls.. 
On  coming  to  America  Mr.  Engel  tilled  mam 
important  engagements  including  that  of 
coach  to  the  Metropolitan  opera  Hater  he 
went  West,  and  became  associated  with  the 
State  College  of  Washington,  and  Uni  vers  ty 
School  of  Music,  Lincoln,  Neb.  He  has  also 
won  di°tinctLn’as  a composer.-EniTOR  of 

the  Etude.] 


EXERCISES  FOR  THE  TONGUE, 
THE  JAW  AND  THE  LIPS. 

Because  the  seat  of  the  voice  is  felt 
to  be  in  the  throat,  many  singers  imagine 
that  they  have  to  sing  “with”  instead  of 
“through”  it.  It  is  the  air  “with”  which 
we  sing  by  sending  it  "through”  the  vocal 
bands,  placed  in  the  throat,  putting  them 
into  vibrations  and  thereby  producing 
the  voice.  The  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
bands  will  spread  down-  and  upward, 
enlisting  the  co-vibratory  motion  of  the 
air  enclosed  by  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  head,  thereby  greatly  magnifying  the 
voice.  All  this  sounds  simple  enough, 
but  takes  time  to  accomplish.  In  order 
to  allow  the  vibrations  freedom,  there 
must  be  no  obstacle  in  any  one  direction. 

It  is  the  tongue,  which  is  so  apt  to  dig 
itself  into  the  larynx,  that  interferes  with 
the  upward  motion  of  the  vibrations. 
Their  proper  action  in  spreading  down- 
ward is  prevented  by  the  stiffening  of 
the  neck  muscles.  The  latter  must  he 
held  absolutely  passive,  refraining  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  tone  production. 
The  former  must  be  brought  under  one’s 
control  by  suitable  exercises.  The  soft 
palate,  too,  must  be  trained  to  submit  to 
one's  will,  as  in  many  cases  it  assumes 
a very  slovenly  position,  which  is  an- 
tagonistic to  a good  tone.  Indeed,  the 
soft  palate  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  its  function  generally  not  under- 
stood. Many  arc  even  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  either  a contributor  to 
tonal  beauty  or  despoiler  of  it. 

The  following  exercises  will  turn  the 
most  unruly  tongue  into  a state  of  docile 
submission.  Before  describing  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  that,  though  self-con- 
sciousness is  a handicap  to  artistic  sing- 
ing, all  purely  mechanical  exercises  must 
be  made  with  the  mind  dwelling  upon 
and  directing  the  movements  of  the  or- 
gans to  be  developed  (whether  they  he 
the  tongue,  palate,  the  lips,  jaw  or  lungs) 
and  repressing  those  involuntary  ones 
that  are  not  concerned  in  tone  produc- 


tion. This  not  only  insures  the  desired 
results  in  very  much  less  time  than 
otherwise,  but  it  also  elevates  a mechan- 
ical exercise  into  an  intellectual  function. 

In  the  exercises  of  the  tongue,  now  to 
be  enumerated,  the  lips  and  the  jaw  must 
he  kept  passive. 

Exercise  One:  Stretch  the  tongue 

slowly  forward  and  outward  as  far  as 
it  will  go  without  inconvenience,  then 
withdraw  in  the  same  manner.  Perform 
several  times  in  succession. 

Exercise  Two:  Place  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  in  the  center  of  the  hard  palate. 
Describe  a circle,  moving  it  to  the  right, 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  turn- 
ing it  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  start- 
ing point.  Repeat  several  times  in  suc- 
cession. 

Exercise  Three : Resting  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  lower  alveole,  raise  its 
root  as  high  as  possible,  without  letting 
go  in  front ; then  lower  it.  Alternate 
raising  and  lowering  of  tongue-root  sev- 
eral times.  After  each  of  these  exer- 
cises, endeavor  to  give  the  tongue  the 
position  it  should  assume  in  singing,  viz: 
slightly  convex  in  the  rear  and  concave 
in  front. 

If  you  cannot  concentrate  your  mind, 
refrain  from  exercising;  if  your  mus- 
cles become  tired  and,  in  consequence, 
refuse  to  obey  your  will,  stop.  Better 
still,  stop  before  they  get  fatigued. 


SOME  ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES. 

Jaw  Exercise.  Open  the  mouth  smil- 
ing, drop  the  jaw  lightly  as  far  down  as 
its  own  weight  will  allow.  Make  doubly 
sure  that  the  muscles  of  the  jaw-hinges 
on  either  side  be  relaxed.  Close  and 
open  several  times  in  succession  without 
changing  the  appearance  of  the  mouth. 
Move  it  also  from  side  to  side.  The 
tongue  should  rest  lightly  but  immovably 
within  the  jaw. 

Lip  Exercise.  (1)  Mouth  opens  smil- 
ingly. Tongue  resting  easily  and  with 
greatest  passivity  within.  Draw  lips 
over  the  immovable  jaw  into  an  upright 
oval,  then  hack  again  into  a horizontal 
position.  Repeat  several  times. 

(2)  Project  the  lips  forward,  over  the 
open  jaw,  as  though  about  to  whistle,  re- 
turn them  to  original  horizontal  position. 
Repeat  several  times. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  role 
of  the  soft  palate  in  singing,  It  controls 
the  entire  laryngo-pharyngeal  cavity  and, 
as  said  before,  either  promotes  or  hin- 
ders the  production  of  a musical  tone. 
Its  appearance  must  he  that  of  a vaulted 
dyme  and  not  that  of  an  overhanging 
curtain.  It  should  form  the  focal  center 
of  most  of  the  tones  of  all  voices,  except 
the  lowest  male  ones,  and  even  there 
some  few  tones  cannot  be  properly  pro- 
duced without  its  influence. 

To  return  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  bands;  if  the  tongue  and  soft 
palate  have  been  brought  under  one’s 
control  by  suitable  exercises,  no  obstacle 
will  hinder  them  to  spread  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  oral  cavity  and  he  received 
by  the  vault-shaped  soft  palate,  which 
gathers  them  unto  itself  as  the  sun-glass 
does  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  vibrations 
themselves  must  be  produced  by  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  air.  com- 
patible with  a full,  round  tone,  not  only 


because  the  proper  tenseness  of  the  vocal 
hands  depends  upon  it,  but  also  because 
the  denser  the  underlying  air  in  which  a 
tone  originates,  the  greater  the  power  of 
the  initiatory  vibrations,  the  more  intense 
it  becomes.  In  addition,  the  formation 
of  the  so-called  head  register  depends 
largely  on  the  skill  to  reduce  the  air  to 
the  proportionately  smallest  quantity,  lo 
get  the  greatest  possible  effects  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  air  and  ef- 
fort should  he  the  singer’s  constant  aim. 

By  this  time  one  is  ready  to  admit, 
even  if  reluctantly,  that  it  takes  a great 
deal  more  than  what  is  commonly  called 
a good  voice  to  make  a singer.  Intelli- 
gence and  the  capacity  of  taking  infinite 
pains,  coupled  with  a naturally  small 
voice,  is  by  a great  deal  more  promising 
of  success,  than  the  biggest  voice  with- 
out these  desiderata.  Not  only  should 
the  student  defer  singing  until  the  lips 
too  have  been  trained  to  help  acquire  a 
perfect  mouth  position  for  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  five  elementary  vowels,  but 
it  is  best  also  to  study  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  most  frequently  occurring 
consonants  before  proceeding  to  sing,  as 
in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  develop  the  voice  by  the  use  of  syl- 
lables as  well  as  vowels. 

Without  caring  to  go  into  details,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  best  way  to 
divide  the  consonants  is  into  those  that 
are  made  principally  by  the  aid  of  the 
tongue,  those  that  require  the  action  of 
the  lips,  and  those  that  depend  upon  the 
cooperation  of  lips  and  teeth. 

The  lightness  of  the  tongue,  already 
acquired,  will  greatly  aid  in  the  clear- 
ness, neatness  and  dispatch  with  which 
one  should  articulate.  The  rule,  not  to 
be  deviated  from  in  the  production  of 
the  consonants  is,  to  keep  the  air  in  the 
lungs  and  to  produce  the  different  con- 
sonant effects  by  the  aid  of  mouth  air 
only.  The  moving  of  the  jaw,  too,  is  to 
be  suppressed. 

It  must  he  remarked  that  no  noise  he 
made  during  in-  or  exhalation.  Pains- 
taking and  conscientious  daily  practice, 
and  were  it  only  for  a few  minutes,  will 
give  the  student  that  automatic  control 
over  his  breathing  apparatus,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  essentials  to  be  ac- 
quired. 


FUNDAMENTALS  IN  TONE 
PRODUCTION. 

After  having  acquired  some  control  of 
the  different  organs  that  are  all  parts  of 
the  instrument  called  the  voice,  and  only 
now,  has  the  time  come  to  proceed  to 
tone  production.  The  question  on  which 
vowel  to  make  the  first  exercises  can  only 
be  decided  by  trying  one  after  the  other 
on  each  individual  student,  and  to  choose 
the  one  on  which  the  voice  sounds  best. 
Never  start  to  sing  on  the  lowest  tone 
of  the  voice  range,  nor  lead  the  voice  up 
to  its  highest  extent,  but  take  as  a nucleus 
of  the  voice  development  that  part,  of 
from  five  to  seven  tones,  which  is  found 
to  be  the  most  musical.  It  is,  generally, 
about  the  center  of  the  range  of  the  voice. 

The  unalterable  laws  of  acoustics,  that 
a long  string  or  reed  will  produce  a low 
tone,  and  a short  one  a high  tone,  should 
make  a special  impression  on  the  singer’s 
mind,  and,  it  may  be,  he  will  be  less  in- 
clined to  carry  the  so-called  chest-register, 
or  long  reed,  into  the  region  of  the  high 
tones,  especially,  if  he  is  reminded  that 
nature  rebels  if  her  laws  are  sinned 
against  and  revenges  herself  by  causing 
the  loss  of  the  voice.  Whereas,  in  the 
production  of  the  low  tones,  the  vocal 
bands  vibrate  in  their  entire  length  and 
width,  forming  the  long  reed;  in  the  high 
tones,  nature,  if  not  interfered  with, 
creates  a short  reed  by  stopping  the  vocal 
bands  from  vibrating  at  either  end,  leav- 
ing only  a small  part  toward  the  anterior 
end  to  do  so. 

The  singer  should  observe  the  utmost 
relaxation,  refraining  to  try  to  help 
along,  as  it  were,  pressing,  twisting  or 
squeezing  the  larynx  either  with  the 
tongue  or  neck  muscles,  or  both ; but 
leaving  the  larynx  all  the  freedom  it 
needs  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  require- 
ment, to  the  new  demands  made  upon  it, 
the  so-called  head  tones  or  short  reed 
tones  will  be  produced. 

The  singer’s  active  cooperation  consists 
only  of  using  the  relatively  smallest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  air,  focussing  it  into  the 
highest  part  of  the  soft  palate  in  front 
of  the  uvula. 


INDIAN  MUSIC 


INDIAN  COMPOSITIONS  OF  CARLOS  TROYER 

Thr  wnrks  of  Carlos  Trover  are  a unique  and  Talunl»l^cMtTl^uMon  to  thp  them  a genuine 

'rh0  b”m0“i°  treatmC"t  " 8i'"P,C  ""4  " 

tb<»  striking  melodies  to  stand  out  with  great  boldness.  o 

TRADITIONAL  SONGS  OF  THE  ZUNI  INDIANS  and  Other  Southwestern  Tribes 
Transcribed  and  harmonized  by  Carlos  Troyer 

. _ . n.  „r*nrdf>il  h n ri 1 1 many  visits  to  these  tribes,  and  harmonized 

0rl^1tKS“  Xtl"  historic  description  of  Us  orLinaUaclua, 

VOCAL  $-60 

1.  The  “Sunrise  Call”,  or  Echo  Song.  . $-50  Uo  accompaniment  alone,  serves  also  as  brilliant  Piano 

2.  Zunian  Lullaby.  Incantation  upon  a 9S'^“\o  thTsun”.  ".T*. . . 7.  .60 

sleeping  infant Xn  ^ncient  cs„t,ric  .Jubilee  song  of  the  Sun-Wor- 

3.  Zunian  Lullaby,  Invocation  to  the  ^ (Cel,m0Ilial  Thanks  to 


Sun-God 

4.  Zuni  Lover’s  Wooing,  or  Blanket 

Song  (a  Serenade) -40 

5.  “The  Coming  of  Montezuma’ 


the  Setting  Sun) . 

PIANO  SOLOS 


.30 


6. 


“The  Coming  of  Montezuma”  ^ “Ghost  Dance  of  the  Zunis” $-80 

irith  Great  Drum-reveille 60  • (with  viulln  nud  Gong  aceompuninieiitnd  libitum) 

“Festive  Sun  Dance”  of  the  Zunis  12.  “Kiowa  - Apache  War  Dance  wltl' 

an  Annual  Thanksgiving  Day) .........  • -50  scenic  and  histone  aconmt  . . . • ■••••■  • • ; Akf0 


7.  The  “Great  Rain  Dance”  of  the 

Zunis 75 


SCCniC  ituu  moiwiiv  ' ’ ' __  . ... 

13.  “Zunian  Clown  Dance  (kor-kok-shl) 




. . purr 
c<*  heard  them.  The 
of  the  themes,  with 


“INDIAN  MUSIC  LECTURE,”  by  Carlos  Troyer 

5°T-his  Lecture  given  Free  to  purchasers  of  the  entire  set  of  songs.  The  above  series  have  been 
newly  revised  and  enlarged.  _ 

NINE  INDIAN  SONGS 

With  D~HP.lv.  No,..  By  THuH.-  I™'  *!( 

The  melodics  are  from  Simis.  hi  Ini  out  the  natural  elnquc 

piano  uccompsininv-ntH  are  laaudul  a tel  11  "i,  within  the  run  - tie  average  sinner  met  the  iiceoui  ,111  n inien  l k are  of 

out  any  atrainlmt  after  effort.  Urn  v "Mil  "I  V.  'S  j f I.leunmce  has  pro, lime, 1 aouits  of  real  nrll.ne  merit,  not 

but  medium  diflhuilty.  I h<*  wonderful  purl  <>!  it  i l Is  that .Air. ’ ' 0f  expression,  bringing  one  close  to  nature. 

musical  curlosl'i  ti  .■•<■>  > "-u  i > 1 " 1 1 " 1 ■ „lnH  ure  both  Instructive  and  entertaining. 

» d0SC,,^heseTongs  aT^published  separately  m sheet  music  as  follows: 

Aooah  - Love  Song  from  the  Red  Willow  Pa-pup-ooa-Deer  Flower $-25 

Pueblos  $.25  Pakoble- 1 be  Rose  

Love  Son  k- Fr oin  the  Red  Willow  Pueblos  .25  jyjy  silvcrThroated  Fawn.  Sioux  Love  Song  .25 

Her  Blanket-  From  the  Navajo. 25  * 40 

The  Wcaver-Tlic  Blanket,  Her  Rosary 2o  Lullaby 

All  our  publications  sent  on  inspection  to  responsible  persons. 
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Smokers 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  relieves 
depression,  nervousness,  wakefulness 
and  other  ill  effects  caused  by  exces- 
sive smoking,  or  indulgence  in  alco- 
holic stimulants. 


, -v  ‘ 


That  velvety  skin  of  the  Orient, 
with  the  delicate,  refined,  pearly 
white  of  the  North,  is  the  most  al- 
luring facial  beauty  in  the  world. 
This  ideal  blending  of  the  complexion 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  woman 
by  the  regular  use  of 

GOURAUD’S 

rien 

Cream 

the  ideal,  non-greasy  toilet  prepara- 
tion. The  Society  and  Professional 
women  of  two  Continents  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  wonderful  results 
attainable. 


At  Druggists  and  Department  Stores. 

FERD.TTIOPKINS  & SON, Prop*. 

37  Great  Jones  St.  New  York 


SHEA 

PARIS,  S,  rue  Gounod 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 


The  first  American  man 
to  sing  in  Opera 
in  France 


Write  for  booklet: 
“The  Choice  of  a 
Voice-Teacher” 


D.  A.  CLIPP1NGER 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Author  of  Systematic  Voice  Training 
Send  for  Circular 

410  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


THE  PART  THAT  BREATHING 
PLAYS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  breath 
control  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
it  is  quite  wrong  to  accept  the  advice 
often  heard,  merely  to  breathe  naturally 
(which  means  habitually)  and  breathing 
will  take  care  of  itself.  The  number  of 
persons  who  do  breathe  naturally  well  is 
quite  small,  and  contracted  chests  and 
stooping  shoulders  prove  this  to  be  true. 
Almost  all  of  us  have  to  learn  to  so 
breathe  as  nature  intended  us  to  do. 
Want  of  space  prevents  me  from  de- 
scribing a number  of  breathing  exercises, 
and  all  I can  do  is  to  refer  the  reader  to 
text-books  dealing  with  this  subject,  but 
I must  insist  that  in  practicing  them  it 
is  a mistake  to  occupy  the  mind  with  the 
muscles,  like  the  intercostal  ones  and  the 
diaphragm,  which  are  the  agents  for  fill- 
ing and  emptying  the  lungs.  One  should 
concern  one’s  self  directly  with  one  s 
aim,  which  is  to  make  the  entrance  and 
egress  of  the  air,  its  speed  and  quantity, 
subject  to  the  will,  for  the  quickest  ac- 
complishment of  which  it  is  best  to 
visualize  the  action  of  the  lungs  them- 
selves. It  is  altogether  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  cultivate  introspection,  to 
learn  to  see  with  the  mind’s-eye  each  of 
those  parts  to  be  developed,  which  can 
be  directly  controlled  by  the  mind.  What 
would  one  think  of  the  master  of  the 
house  who  gives  orders  to  be  carried  out 
and  then  follows  his  servant  step  by  step 
to  see  them  done?  A good  servant  not 
only  does  not  require  such  supervision, 
but  will  chafe  under  it.  Likewise,  if  one 
watch  the  diaphragm  or  the  intercostal 
muscles  during  the  act  of  breathing,  one 
will  stiffen  up,  which  is  a most  undesir- 
able condition  and  one  to  be  avoided. 

HOW  TO  BREATHE. 

Neither  high  (clavicular)  nor  middle 
(costal)  nor  deep  (diaphragmal)  breath- 
ing by  itself  should  be  employed,  but  the 
combination  of  all  three.  Begin  the  in- 
halation by  filling  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
lungs,  which  results  in  the  forward  mo- 
tion of  the  abdominal  wall  (the  solar 
plexus),  but  not  the  entire  abdomen. 
Continuing,  inflate  the  middle  part  of  the 
lungs,  which  will  press  the  ribs  forward 
in  front,  at  the  sides  and  in  the  hack. 
Finish  by  making  the  highest  parts  of 
the  lungs,  too,  absorb  air,  which  causes 
the  uppermost  ribs  to  extend.  If  this 
continuous  movement  is  carried  out  as 
described,  in  the  final  stage  the  solar 
plexus  will  he  felt  to  recede  in  propor- 
tion as  the  chest  rises.  Before  permit- 
ting the  breath  to  leave  the  lungs,  learn 
to  retain  it;  at  first  for  two  or  three 
seconds,  gradually  increasing  it  to  fifteen. 
This  retention  should  be  accomplished, 
not  by  muscular  exertion,  but  solely  by 
will  power,  resisting  the  desire  of  the  air 
to  escape,  accompanied  by  complete  re- 
laxation. One  learns  to  do  so  by  open- 
ing the  mouth  during  retention. 

Expiration,  as  well  as  inhalation,  must 
lie  practiced  both  slowly  and  rapidly. 


THE  SINGER'S  INSTRUMENT. 

Not  many  persons  realize  that  hardly 
any  human  endeavor  requires  more 
thinking  and  mental  activity  than  the 
study  of  singing.  Also,  the  very  fewest 
have  perseverance  enough  to  devote  the 
necessary  length  of  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  voices.  In  consequence  of 
this  mental  inertia  and  insufficiency  of 
time  devoted  to  the  study  of  it,  most 
voices  are  only  half  educated  and,  like 
half  baked  or  half  cooked  victuals,  give 
one  indigestion. 

And  all  this  because  the  majority  of 
those  who  want  to  have  their  voices  cul- 
tivated have  only  the  haziest  idea,  if  any 
at  all,  in  reference  to  the  requirements 
of  an  artistically  trained  voice.  It  is 

imagined  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
give  vent  to  a series  of  tones  in  certain 
combinations  like  scales,  runs,  etc.,  dur- 
ing a few  months  (preferably  weeks), 
and  lo ! and  behold  ! the  singer  is  made. 

What  leads  many  to  think  so  is  the 
circumstance  that  they  possess  vocal 
bands  of  a superior  quality  and,  in  their 
opinion,  that  should  suffice  to  make  them 
singers.  The  strings  of  a piano,  a violin 
or  a harp,  even  though  of  the  best  and 
finest  material,  do  not  constitute  the  en- 
tire instrument  by  any  manner  of  means. 
They  are  only  parts  of  it.  To  turn  out 
a valuable  and  perfect  product  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  other  parts,  composing  the 
body  of  the  instrument,  shortly  also  be 
as  perfect  as  human  effort  and  ingenuity 
can  render. 

The  vocal  bands  represent  the  singer’s 
strings ; the  tongue,  soft  palate,  lips,  oral 
cavity  and  resonating  chambers  are  those 
parts  of  the  instrument,  called  voice, 
which  must  be  brought  to  perfection 
singly  and  into  one  harmonious  whole,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  best  possible  re- 
sults, deserving  of  the  adjective  artistic. 

In  addition  to  the  parts  enumerated, 
there  is  the  great  motor  power,  the  air, 
to  be  considered.  If  one  does  not  know 
how  to  blow  into  a wind  instrument,  and 
were  it  the  most  perfect  and  most  costly 
ever  made,  one  would,  at  best,  produce 
only  poor  and  unmusical  sounds.  The 
same  applies  to  the  human  voice.  Sing- 
ing really  means  control  of  air,  tongue, 
soft  palate,  lips,  oral  cavity  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  function  of  the  reso- 
nating chambers.  This  is  quite  a differ- 
ent conception  from  what  singing  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  he. 


tv  T \r  1 TV „ „ Q„  1 ^ Have  your  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a few 
New  Vocal  lVlUSlC  OR  oale  small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALE  during  the 
professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount  to  ire  kept;  discount  the  best  obtainable;  the  only  re- 
sponsibility the  small  amount  of  postage ; returns  of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year  ; a postal 
card  will  stop  the  seiding  any  time.  Thousands  of  teachers  receive  piano  music  from  us  in  this  way  ; 
they  sav  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  8 or  ro  new  compositions  coming  along  from  time  to  time.  We 
send  piano,  vocal,  octavo,  violin  and  organ  music  in  this  way ; any  or  all  to  responsible  persons. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO..  1712  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Guiding  Thoughts  for  Singers 


By  Geo.  Chadwick  Stock 

Second  Edition 

■ctlml  instruction  for  students  of  stnolno  " — W.  .1  Henderson 
a careful  reading  of  r . ill  enable  the  -indent  to  absorb  far  more  from  each  vocal  lesson  that 
he  takes  than  he  v.  oil!  b<  M.- t. . erasp  otherwise.  Each  vocal  lesson  costs  from  #2  to  . “Guiding 
Thoughts  for  Singers."  o >--t  cl  l v . ,,nl.  postage  prepaid.  Pin  a dollar  bill  to  your  letter,  it  will  come  safely. 

Addrc  CEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK,  Teacher  of  Singing 

Studio:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ROWN’C 

Bronchial  ^ 

TROCHEVJ 

FOR  THE  VOICE 

Are  used  by  most  singers  and  public  speakers 
in  preference  to  any  other  remedy.  They 
are  effective  as  well  as  convenient  and  per- 
fectly safe  to  use  freely.  In  boxes,  25c,  50c, 
$1.00.  Sample  free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  & SON  Boston,  Mass. 


Facial  Beauty  Culture 

Will  make  you  look 
Y ounger  and  More 
Beautiful  than  all  the 
external  treatments  you 
might  use  for  a lifetime. 
My  System  removes 
wrinkles  and  lines, 
draws  up  sagging  mus- 
cles, eradicates  signs  of 
age,  and  makes  the  com- 
plexion fresh  as  in  girl- 
hood—without  massage, 
vibration,  plasters,  or 
any  drugs  or  appliances 
whatever— Just  Nature’s  Wi-y.  I teach  you  a 
method  for  life.  I have  taught  this  method  for  four- 
teen years  and  have  women  of  international  prominence 
among  my  pupils. 

Young  Faces  Too  can  be  beautifully  rounded  and 
hollows  in  the  neck  can  be  positively  filled  in , while 
the  skin  becomes  clearer  and  exquisite  coloring  is 
brought  to  the  cheek  and  lips  Without  Cosmetics. 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial  Beauty 
Culture,  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Suggestions— 
Free. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept.  91,  209  State  Street,  Chicago 
The  First  Woman  to  teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise 


THE  BEST  TEACHER. 

It  is  a remarkable  statement,  but, 
nevertheless,  true,  that  all  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  modern  scientists,  aided  by 
the  laryngoscope,  did  not  yield  any  other 
results  than  a confirmation  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principles  adopted  and 
taught  by  the  old  Italian  masters.  Not 
knowing  anything  about  the  anatomy  of 
the  throat  or  the  laryngoscope,  which  is 
a modern  invention,  they  were  enabled  to 
guess  the  fundamental  laws  of  singing  by 
superior  intelligence,  a refined  sense  of 
beauty,  aided  and  supported  by  an  infal- 
lible ear.  Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann,  of  world- 
wide reputation,  said  to  tne:  “The  ear  is 
the  best  existing  teacher.”  And  if  one 
thinks  it  over  for  a minute,  by  means  of 
what  else  but  the  ear  does  the  teacher 
judge  the  student’s  faults  or  virtues? 
Therefore,  let  the  student  learn  to  listen 
to  himself  from  the  very  beginning.  He 
or  she  should  not  glue  his  or  her  eyes  to 
the  teacher’s  face,  trying  to  read  his 
thoughts,  but  should  endeavor  to  hear 
him-  or  herself,  and  educate  the  ear  by 


U IOMAI  1C 

Music  Cabinets  and 
Piano  Bench  Cabinets 

Are  made  to  keep  music  verti- 
cally, the  modern  way  of  filing 
commercial  papers. 

The  automatically  expanding 
feature  of  these  cabinets  pro- 
vides for  greater  convenience 
and  capacity  than  is  attainable 
with  any  other.  Also  made  for 
Disc  Phonograph  Records. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Booklet. 

A Better  Way  to  Take 
Care  of  Your  Music 


Then  you  may  order  through 
your  dealer  on  trial  at  our 
lisle,  or  send  to  us  direct. 

I the  AuIomaIic 
i File  x Index  Co_> 

143  -153  N .PEARL  ST 
GREEN  BAY,  WlSj^T 


Your  Music  is  Tom! 

IT  WILL  TAKE  ONE  MINUTE 
TO  REPAIR  IT  BY  USING 

WHILTOWI-IH-PURVO  BINDING  TAPE 

5-yard  roll  of  whit©  linen  or  10-yard 
roll  of  paper,  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

THE  O.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OR 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“THE  VOICE  INSTRUMENT” 

is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  student  of  voice,  whether 
under  tuition  of  a master  or  obliged  to  cease  from 
regular  work.  Price  $2.00.  Published  by 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PRESS,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


comparing  personal  imptessions  with  i 
those  made  on  the  teacher. 

J.  ALBERT  ALLEN,  Jr. 

I wish  von  tlie  best  success  in  all  your 

Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher 

endeavors  for  the  good  of  art,  for  it 

Harmony  and  Music  Analysis 

is  onlv  art  and  science  that  suggest  and 

taught  by  mail 

sustain  us  with  hope  for  a higher  life. — 
Beethoven. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  61 

| Studio,  Steinert  Bldg.  Providence.  R.  I. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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HAMBURG^,  AMERICAN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SONG. 


Largest  SS.Co^ 
in  the 
WORLD 


kOver  400  Ships 
1,306.819 
TONS 


BY  ETHAN  ALLEN  TAUSSIG. 


CRUISES 

ORIENT— INDIA 

by  S.  S.  CLEVELAND  (17,000 
tons)  From  New  York,  January 
15th,  1914.  Through  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Suez  Canal,  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  to  Bombay  and 
Colombo.  Side  trips  through  India, 
Holy  Land  and  Egypt.  Stopping 
atpoints  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
Duration  93  days.  Cost  $700  up. 
Including  shore  excursions  and 
necessary  expenses.  Excellent  ac- 
commodations available  at  special 
rates  for  passage  to  Maderia,  Italy 
and  Egypt. 


WEST  INDIES 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Including  side  trip  on  the  Canal 

by  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise  (17,000 
tons)  during  January,  February, 
March  and  April.  Duration  16  to 
27  days.  Cost  $145-$175  up. 
Also  two  1 5-day  Cruises  from  New 
Orleans  February  28th  and  March 
17  th  by  S.  S.  Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie,  $125  and  up. 


ATLAS  SERVICE 

Weekly  sailings  to  Cuba,  Jamaica 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  Hayti, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
by  new  fast  Twin-Screw  Steamers. 


MEDITERRANEAN 

SERVICE 

by  Steamships  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland.  Ports  of  call:  Ma- 
deira, Gibraltar,  Naples  and 
Genoa.  NILE  SERVICE  by 
superb  steamers  of  the  Hamburg 
and  Anglo-American  Nile  Company. 


Teachers  are  often  asked  by  their 
pupils  the  reason  of  the  success  of  this 
or  that  great  artist,  in  many  cases  the 
natural  organ  not  being  of  the  finest,  and 
in  some  instances  even  the  quality  being 
hard  and  poor. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that,  in  this 


xnv  ca .uj  nvi  ^ 7 - tut  VULiU  lltmuio.  J-u-uuj, 

country  espcially,  we  think  only  of  meth-  first  question  asked  is:  “How  Ion 


ONE  GREAT  SECRET  OF  VOCAL 
SUCCESS. 

The  student  of  the  bygone  ages  looked 
up  to  his  master  with  reverence,  his  be- 
havior towards  him  was  one  of  submis- 
sive esteem,  perfect  willingness  to  .carry 
out  his  instructions,  and  an  unwavering 
loyalty.  With  unfeigned  horror  would 
a Fcrri,  a Sassaroli,  a Caffarelli,  or  a 
Farinelli  look  upon  the  modern  aspirant 
for  vocal  honors.  To-day,  almost  the 

will 


od,  voice  production,  nasal  resonance,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  different  terms  used 
by  so  many  teachers  to  impress  their 
pupils,  and  not  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
the  song. 

There  are  countless  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  can,  after  two  or  three  years 
of  study,  produce  a fairly  pleasant  sound 
on  ah,  eh,  ee,  or  oh,  in  a scale  or  on  a 


it  be  before  I get  a song?”  Some  few 
there  are  who,  for  a little  time  only,  are 
willing  to  practice  the  breathing,  tongue 
and  other  exercises,  but  to  keep  them  up 
until  entirely  mastered,  that  is  asking  too 
much.  The  majority  considers  them 
foolish  and  abstains  from  making  them. 
All  of  them,  however,  change  teachers  as 
one  does  one’s  clothes.  There  is  no  such 
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sustained  note,  but  how  many  can  give  an  thing  as  loyalty  in  our  day.  The  mod- 
intelligent  rendition  of  a simple  aria,  or  ern  student  pays  for  his  lessons,  and  this 
ballad?  constitutes  the  only  link  between  pupil 

The  growing  field  of  the  recital,  given  an<f  master.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 

by  the  single  artist,  makes  it  imperative  what  some  the  Sr<yat  a,tists  0 0111 

for  the  would-be  successful  singer  to  be  day  have  to  say  m reference  to  the  ac- 
more  than  a vocalist,  and  this  holds  good  quirements  of  the  art.  __(These_  passages 
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on  the  operatic  and  oratorio  stage  as 
well. 

Fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago,  during 
the  day  of  the  so-called  “great  vocalists” 
and  the  era  of  Bellini,  Rossini,  Doni- 
zetti, and  the  early  Verdi,  beauty  of 
voice  and  flexibility  of  execution  were 
all  that  was  necessary.  The  plot  was  of 
no  consequence,  acting  was  not  necessary 
or  even  desirable,  and  the  music  was 
written  in  many  cases  to  exploit  the 
ability  of  certain  members  of  the  cast. 

Fortunately  all  this  has  changed  with 
our  modern  progress  and  the  rapidly 
growing  musical  taste  of  an  intelligent 
public.  Nowadays  the  singer  must  have 
brains,  literary  as  well  as  musical,  must 
be  able  and  willing  to  sink  his  own  per- 
sonality, and  forget  for  the  time  all  save 
the  words  and  music  he  is  called  upon 
to  render,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
pamt  a tone-picture,  of  sufficient  interest 
to  hold  his  audience  during  the  hour  or 
hour  and  a half  he  is  alone  on  the  plat- 
form, and  during  that  time  depict  the 
varying  emotions  intended  by  the  author 
and  composer.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
.height  of  fine  singing,  requires  thought 
and  study.  How  many  students— yes,  and 
even  teachers — think  that  a beautiful  tone 
and  a clear  high  note  are  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  good  singing?  True  it  is  that 
an  easy  technique  is  necessary,  but  that 
is  by  no  means  all.  Insufficient  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  consonants  and  the 
correct  vowel  coloring,  the  value  of  the 
pause,  the  gradation  of  power,  and  the 
many  other  niceties  that  go  to  make  th 
fine  artist  must  he  studied  and  studied 
before  the  public  presentation. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  putting  yourself 
into  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  people 
who  arc  responsible  for  the  work  you 
are  called  upon  to  reproduce.  If  the  piece 
is  of  a sombre,  mournful  character,  im- 
agine yourself  of  that  nature;  if  again 
it  is  joyful,  let  voice,  face  and  even 
poise  express  happiness. 

When  attending  a musical  performance, 
do  not  try  to  look  for  all  the  defects. 
Forget  that  the  soprano  is  not  as  beauti- 
ful as  you  think  you  arc,  or  that  the 
tenor  has  not  a high  C like  vours  sounds 
in  your  hall  bed-room,  hut  listen  for  the 
effects,  the  emotions,  and  the  varieties 
of  voice  employed  by  the  artist,  and  for- 
get natural  advantages  or  defects. 

Do  not  always  have  your  mind  entire 


are  quoted  from  Mr.  Henry  T.  h inck’s 
book,  Success  in  Music)  : 

Nordica:  “Plenty  have  natural  voices 
and  talent  equal  to  mine,  hut  I have 
ivorkcd.” 

Geraldine  Farrar:  “Success  in  singing 
means  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 

Lily  Lehmann:  “As  for  myself,  I 

should  like  to  have  twenty  years  yet  to 
devote  to  study,  so  interesting  is  the 
science  of  singing,  that  I should  never 
grow  weary  of  it.” 

Schumann-Heink : “You  cannot  jump 

to  the  top.  You  must  climb  from  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  to  the  highest, 
omitting  none.  Begin  with  the  Old 
Italian  Method,  for  that  alone  gives  the 
flexibility  that  makes  it  possible  to  do 
anything  like  justice  to  the  Wagner 
operas.” 

Pauline  Lucca:  “In  two  months  I was 
supposed  to  make  great  singers  out  of 
the  young  women  who  were  my  pupils, 
but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  patent 
process  of  instilling  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge. Nowadays,  it  is  thought  that  after 
one  year’s  study  one  is  finished  and  ready 
for  the  public.  Six  years  of  hard  work- 
are  needed  thoroughly  to  train  the  voice.” 

To  sum  up  all,  I say:  He  who  wants 
to  become  a great  singer  must  labor  con- 
stantly, indefatigably  and  intelligently  to 
acquire  that  sound  and  beautiful  tone 
quality  of  voice  which  is  the  essence  of 
the  Old  Italian  School;  and  must  sub- 
ject his  entire  vocal  apparatus  to  that 
training  which  is  based  on  natural  laws; 
laws  that  always  have  been,  and  always 
will  lie,  unalterable,  and  which,  if  broken, 
must  lead  to  speedy  ruin  as  surely  as 
they  will  lead  to  longevity  of  the  voice 
and  happiness  of  the  singer,  if  observed. 
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Often  an  Opera 
Is  Marred 

by  a favorite’s  hoarseness. 

Or  a music  lover  sits 
through  a particularly  fine 
composition, disturbed  and 
disturbing  with  an  annoying 
cough. 

In  many  cases  these  conditions 
could  be  quickly  and  inexpen- 
sively relieved  by  using 
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made  daily,  to  supply  the  national  de- 
mand. 
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BEETHOVEN  MYSTICISM. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which 
Beethoven  was  extremely  reticent,  even 
when  engaged  in  conversation  with  his 
most  intimate  friends— religion  and  thor- 
ough-bass. Both  of  these  subjects  he 
declared  “closed  chapters”  about  which 
controversy  was  silenced.  On  the  writ- 
ing-desk at  which  he  composed,  two  in- 
scriptions were  to  he  seen  from  the  day 
lie  first  took  up  his  abode  in  Vienna. 
They  were  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
were  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
temple  consecrated  to  Isis.  The  first  ran 
I am  all  that  is, 
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1y  on  the  question  of  the  particular  place  that  was,  and  that  shall  lie;  no  mortal 
in  the  head  or  chest  that  your  voice  has  e’er  lifted  my  veil.  Whilst  the  sec- 
should  ring,  but  think  of  your  inter-  ond  was— “He  is  alone  of  Himself,  and 
pretation,  and  then  you  will  become  in  to  this  One  all  things  owe  their  exist- 
time  an  artist,  not  merely  a vocalist.  ence.” — Naumann. 
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[Dr  Humphrey  Lons  Stewart  was  born  in 
London,  May  22.  1850.  He  started  Ins 

musical  career  as  a choir  boy  and  at  the  age 
of  eleven  became  an  organist  in  a local 
church.  His  education  in  music  was  con- 
ducted under  private  teachers.  In  1880  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  eventually  going 
to'  San  Francisco,  and  became  prominent  in 
the  musical  work  of  the  western  metropolis. 
As  an  organist,  conductor,  composer  and 
critic  he  has  met  with  equal  success.  Ilis 
compositions  range  from  light  opera  to  ora- 
torio, masses  and  church  cantatas.  His  ora- 
torio, Nativity , has  met  with  especial  success. 
—Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

THE  MODERN  ORGAN. 


IS  IT  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  CLASSICAL  ORGAN  MUSIC? 

The  development— or,  perhaps  we  may 
say,  the  evolution— of  the  modern  organ 
is  a matter  of  supreme  importance  to 
organists.  The  organ  of  to-day  is  not 
the  organ  of  twenty,  or  even  of  ten, 
years  ago.  So  many  radical  departures 
are  noticeable  in  modern  instruments 
that  it  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a mo- 
ment and  inquire,  “Whither  are  we  drift- 
ing?” 

Putting  aside  a good  many  merely  me- 
chanical changes — such  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  tablets  or  stop-keys  for  the 
standard  draw-stops : combination  pis- 

tons instead  of  combination  pedals,  etc. 
let  us  consider  the  more  important  ques- 
tion of  the  revolution  which  has  grad- 
ually taken  place  in  the  tone-plan  of  the 
instrument. 

ORGANS  IN  EUROPE. 

In  speaking  of  the  modern  organ,  let 
it  be  understood  that  these  remarks  aie 
intended  to  apply  almost  exclusively  to 
instruments  built  in  the  United  States. 
The  best  organ  builders  of  Europe  still 
follow  classical  models.  As  yet  they 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal-god 
of  commercialism. 

They  have  readily  adopted  improve- 
ments in  mechanism,  but  they  have  re- 
fused to  follow  the  craze  for  sensational 
effects— effects  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  sacrificing  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  true  organ  tone.  A careful 
study  of  organ  specifications  published  in 
European  musical  papers  will  make  this 
point  clear,  but  to  reinforce  the  argu- 
ment a few  remarks  by  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish organist.  Dr.  C.  \V.  Pearce,  will  not 
be  out  of  placet  “It  is  so  often  forgotten 
that  the  organ  of  to-day— although  so 
different  from  the  organ  of  a century  or 
so  ago-  is  still  the  organ.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  same  instrument,  fulfilling  the 
same  uses,  preserving  its  identity  as  an 
artistic  medium,  with  no  radical  change. 
We  have  got  so  to  regard  the  organ  as 
a mechanical  substitute  for  the  orchestra 
that  there  is  a real  danger  of  losing  sight 
nf  the  true  mission  of  the  organ  as  a 
separate  and  individual  instrument, 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  on 
its  own  account.” 

ORCHESTRAL  IMITATION. 

So  far  a tmial  effects  are  concerned, 
il  U doubtful  whether  classical  organ 
m u s i c has  gained  anything  by  modern 
developments  in  organ  building.  These 
developments  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  to  follow  the  line  ol  orchestral 
mitation,  and  for  this  mason  many  of 
t'.ic  new  stops  do  not  blend  well  in  full- 


organ  combinations.  Our  foundation 
stops  are  certainly  no  better  than  those 
of  the  older  builders,  in  fact  the  increase 
in  wind  pressures  has  injured  the  true 
character  of  much  of  the  foundation 
work.  As  Widor  says : “The  foundation 
stops  are  too  ‘thick,’  and  the  mixtures 
are  voiced  too  loud.  Thus  the  player  is 
obliged  to  seek  variety  in  order  to  in- 
terrupt the  level  forte,  and  in  so  doing 
enters  on  the  downward  path  of  artifi- 
cialism — for  which  the  imperfection  of 
the  instrument  is  to  blame.  A further 
bad  feature  in  this  case  is,  that  for  his 
forte  effects  he  often  has  to  omit  the 
unpleasant  mixtures  altogether,  and  make 
shift  with  the  foundation  stops  alone. 
This  tone  color  is  lacking  in  character, 
clearness  and  brilliancy  * * * so  the 
general  impression  is  weak.  To  improve 
it,  the  player  quite  naturally  grasps  at 
some  cheap  effects.”  These  remarks,  by 
so  eminent  an  authority  as  M.  Widor, 
constitute  a serious  indictment  against 
the  modern  organ.  Unfortunately,  we 
know  the  indictment  to  be  true,  and  un- 
less something  is  done  to  check  the 
freaks  of  irresponsible  builders — who,  as 
a rule,  know  little  of  the  requirements 
of  classical  organ  music — we  may  find 
the  greatest  compositions  of  this  school 
gradually  consigned  to  oblivion.  The 
point  is  that,  whilst  organists  as  a class 
are  probably  better  equipped  for  the  per- 
formance of  classical  organ  music  than 
at  any  other  period,  they  are  frequently 
compelled  to  neglect  standard  composi- 
tions, because  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  them  effective  on  many  modern 
instruments. 

In  judging  the  modern  -organ,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  work  of  many  leading 
builders  in  this  country,  we  need  only 
apply  one  simple  standard  of  criticism. 

The  great  question  is : Does  the  modern 
organ  adapt  itself  to  the  performance  of 
classical  organ  music,  as  represented  by 
the  works  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Rhine- 
berger,  Merkel,  Widor,  Guilmant  and 
others?  If  it  does  not,  then  it  certainly 
is  a failure,  in  spite  of  all  the  vox 
humanas,  tremolos,  chimes  of  hells  and 
other  contraptions,  which  are  'the  pride  of 
the  “up-to-date”  organ  builder. 

INDEPENDENT  MANUALS. 

One  great  principle,  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon,  is  that  each 
manual  should  be  complete  and  satis- 
factory in  itself,  without  depending  upon 
octave-couplers,  stops  borrowed  from 
other  manuals,  or  the  coupling  of  one 
manual  to  another. 

On  this  point  Widor  speaks  very  de- 
cidedly: “All  manuals  are  supposed  to  be 
provided  with  good  foundation  stops, 
compound  stops,  mixtures  and  reeds.” 
Mow  few  instruments  of  the  American 
t\pe  will  he  found  satisfactory  if  this  test 
is  applied ! Quite  recently  the  writer  was 
preparing  for  a recital  upon  a three- 
manual  organ  of  some  thirty-five  stops, 
and  the  request  was  made  that  one  of  the 
greater  works  of  Bach  should  he  placed 
upon  tin  program.  On  trial  it  was  found 
that  no  composition  of  this  kind  could  he 
effectively  rendered,  and  the  program  had 
to  he  modified  accordingly.  It  may  he 


mentioned  that  the  choir  organ  of  this 
instrument  consisted  of  the  following 
unique  combination:  Melodia,  8 ft.; 

dulciana,  8 ft.;  piccolo,  2 ft. ; clarinet,  8 ft. 
Just  this,  and  nothing  more! 

In  this  connection  let  us  again  refer  to 
the  eminent  master,  C.  M.  Widor.  He 
says : “Each  manual  embodies,  in  its  tone, 
an  individuality.  They  should  be  differ- 
entiated from  one  another  not  only  (and 
not  so  greatly)  by  strength,  but  rather  by 
'timbre.  The  great-manual  should  possess 
a full,  broad,  mellow  tone.  The  choir 
should  have  something  of  the  clear, 
breezy,  keen  sound  of  the  old  Riick- 
positive,  which  projected  out  into  the 
church  behind  the  organ  bench.  The  in- 
tonation of  the  swell  should  be  marked 
by  a certain  richness  and  intensity.  When 
three  such  manuals  are  coupled  together, 
the  wealth  of  tone  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  their  individual  effects  is 
astounding.” 

TOO  MANY  SWELL  BOXES. 

One  of  the  “improvements”  so  loudly 
heralded  in  the  present  day  is  that  of 
placing  the  pipes  of  each  manual  in  a 
swell-box.  Even  if  we  allow  that  there 
is  an  occasional  advantage  in  the  power 
of  modifying  the  tone,  the  apparent  gain 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of  indi- 
viduality between  the  different  manuals. 
A great-organ,  with  its  pipes  enclosed  in 
a box,  will  simply  sound  like  an  exag- 
gerated swell  organ,  and  its  distinctive 
tone-quality  will  certainly  be  impaired. 
Another  drawback  is  the  impossibility  of 
working  the  various  balance  swell  pedals, 
and  at  the  same  time  attending  properly 
to  the  execution  of  pedal  passages.  On 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  organ,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  five  balanced  swell 
pedals,  all  placed  immediately  over  the 
pedal  keyboard.  The  manipulation  of 
these  devices  is  almost  certain  to  keep 
one  foot  constantly  employed.  Hence  it 
follows  that  proper  legato  pedalling 
would  be  impossible.  For  the  perform- 
ance of  classical  organ  music  the  student 
is  invariably  trained  to  acquire  a free  use 
of  both  feet  upon  the  pedal  keyboard. 
Until  this  is  accomplished  no  real  progress 
can  be  made. 

Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  swell-box  habit  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping a race  of  one-legged  organists, 
incapable  of  performing  the  pedal  pas- 
sages of  Bach  with  the  perfect  technique 
so  indispensable  to  this  class  of  organ 
music. 

THE  REMEDY. 

ft  may  he  asked,  what  is  the  remedy 
for  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of 
affairs?  Undoubtedly  the  remedy  lies  in 
obtaining  expert  advice  before  a specifi- 
cation is  accepted.  Church  committees, 
and  others  to  whom  the  letting  of  organ 
contract's  may  he  entrusted,  cannot  he 
supposed  to  possess  special  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  it  is  easy  to  find,  amongst 
our  leading  organists,  many  who  have 
made  a study  of  organ  construction.  Let 
such  a man  he  sought  out.  Let  him  draw 
up  a specification  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  building,  and  within  the 
amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 
When  this  specification  is  approved, 
builders  should  he  invited  to  tender  upon 
it.  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  public  con- 
tracts for  other  matters.  If  organ  build- 
ers are  sincere  in  their  often  expressed 
desire  to  build  better  organs,  they  will 
gladly  welcome  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  expert.  They  will  no  longer  be 
under  the  necessity  of  building  inslrn 
ments  designed  merely  to  find  a ready 
sale.  Thus  the  art — as  distinguished  from 
the  trade-  -of  organ  building  would  he 
placed  upon  a proper  footing,  and  the 
great  classics  of  organ  literature  would 
again  he  heard  to  advantage. 


I.-tabl Mied  New  York,  1851  St.  I.oufo,  1873 

GEO.  KILGEN  & SON 

Pipe  Organ  Builders 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

line  of  the  most  complete  Pipe  Organ  Plants  in  the  United 
States.  Rest  of  References. 


Church  Orgaois 

BUILT  BY 

HUTCHINGS  ORGAN  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Write  us  for  any  desired  In  formation  about,  organs. 


The  Zephyr  Electric  Organ  Blower 

Can  be  SEEN  in  many  churches 
but  HEARD  in  none 

It  is  Made  in  Sizes  from  K to  5 H.  P. 

For  further  Information  write  to  the 

Zephyr  Electric  Organ  Blower  Co. 
ORRVILLE,  OHIO 


■—ESTEY  CHURCH  ORGANS—, 

Estey  standard  maintained. 

Maximum  facilities. 

Highest  grade  of  product. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  always. 

Examine  stop  action  and  wonderful  ret  diets 
Oboe,  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  etc. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  C0-,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A 

Established  1846 


THE  BENNETT  ORGAN  COMPANY 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 

ROCK  ISLAND  - - • ILLINOIS 

The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 


NOW  READY,  2d  Edition,  Cloth,  192  pp.  $1  00;  postage,  8c. 

The  Recent  Revolution  in  Organ  Building 

By  GEORGE  LAING  MILLER,  F.  R.  C.  O .Entf. 

Shows  how  mechanism  and  tone  production  have  completely  changed. 
Many  illustrations,  biographies  and  portraits  of  inventors.  Specifi 
cations  and  views  of  keyboards  of  notable  organs  in  England,  France 
and  U.  S.  including  Unit  organs  and  new  Liverpool  Cathedral. 

MAY  RE  HAD  FROM  ALL  ROOK  AND  MUSIC  SELLERS 
The  trade  supplied  bv  Tlieo.  Prefer  Cn.,  Sohirmer,  <!rnv.  DiDon. 
FIs, her.  Raker  & Tailor.  I/mhi  & Henly,  A.  C.  McClurg  Sc 
Nnrdlielmer,  Novello  & Cn.,  Ltd.,  or 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS  30c  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


Pipe  Organs  of  Highest  Grade  Only 

Our  Instruments  comprise  all  lealures  which 
are  of  real  value.  Many  years  of  practical 

experience.  Write  for  specifications. 

EMMONS  HOWARD  Weslfield.  Mass. 


Austin  Organs 


T WO  large  contracts 
from  Baltimore  in- 
duced by  the  commit- 
tees hearing  a fine 
new  Austin  Organ  in 
Washington,  D.  C., 
recently  completed. 

Our  organs  are  our 
best  advertisement. 


1 LLUSTR  ATE D BOOK  LF.T 


ON  REQUEST' 


AustinOrganCo. 


105  W OODLAND  STREET 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
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SENSATIONALISM  IN  CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


A WARNING  TO  CHURCH 
SINGERS. 


Sensationalism  in  music  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase,  and  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  cases  occur  where  we  should  least 
expect  them— in  church  performances  of 
sacred  music.  A contemporary  reports 
the  following  incident  during  a per- 
formance of  Stainer’s  Crucifixion. 

“A  cross,  placed  above  the  organ,  flared 
out  at  the  congregation,  wh-ile  thunder  and 
lightning  played  their  part.  This  obvious 
hit  of  vulgarity  took  place  during  the 
singing  of  the  bass  recitative  telling  of 
the  placing  of  Jesus  on  the  cross. 

Some  years  ago — it  was  before  the  day 
of  moving  pictures — the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis  informed  me  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention, on  returning  to  England,  occa- 
sionally to  illustrate  his  sermons  with 
magic-lantern  pictures,  exhibited  upon  a 
screen  in  view  of  the  congregation.  I do 
not  know  whether  he  ever  carried  this 
idea  into  effect,  but  I have  no  doubt  he 
was  quite  sincere  in  his  intention.  I re- 
member very  well  a sensational  perfoim- 
ance  of  Beethoven’s  Pastoral  Symphony 


at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
England. 

The  incidents  of  the  symphony  were 
illustrated  by  a moving  panorama.  Dur- 
ing the  storm  movement  the  hall  was 
darkened,  and  there  were  the  usual 
theatrical  effects  of  thunder,  lightning, 
wind  and  hail.  Here  is  a suggestion  for 
some  of  our  “up-to-date”  organists. 
Remove  the  front  pipes  of  the  organ— 
they  are  often  mere  “dummies"— and 
utilize  the  space  by  an  exhibition  of  mov- 
ing pictures,  illustrating  the  pieces  played 
by  the  recitalist ! As  Colonel  Sellars  says, 
“there’s  millions  in  it !” 

(Dr.  Stewart’s  ironical  suggestion  has 
already  been  developed  since  numerous 
moving  picture  houses  have  installed 
large  pipe  organs  with  brass  band  ac- 
cessories.'— Editor  of  the  Etude.) 


It  is  not  generally  understood  that 
serious  danger  is  incurred  by  overexer- 
tion in  singing,  particularly  by  the  enor- 
mous physical  effort  of  taking  high  notes 
in  full  voice.  Students  of  musical  his- 
tory are  familiar  with  the  case  of  the 
tenor  Rubini,  who  actually  fractured  his 
collarbone  in  attempting  a high  chest  B 
flat.  A recent  instance  is  that  of  a con- 
tralto soloist  in  a church  choir  in  Con- 
necticut, who  burst  an  artery  in  her 
throat  whilst  attempting  an  unusual  note. 
In  this  case  the  injury  terminated  fatally. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  in- 
jury to  delicate  vocal  organs  is  the  prac- 
tice of  “rooting”  at  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic contests.  The  “college  yell”  is  a 
serious  danger,  and  in  these  days  of  co- 
education it  threatens  the  singing  voice 
of  both  sexes.  The  writer  was  at  one 
time  in  charge  of  the  choral  department^ 
of  a Western  university,  and  it  invariably 
happened  that,  after  an  athletic  contest, 
rehearsals  had  to  be  suspended  for  some 
days.  Many  of  the  students  were  unable 
to  speak  above  a whisper,  and  all  suf- 
fered more  or  less  from  the  effects  of 
“rooting.” 

One  of  the  latest  cases  reported  is  that 
of  a young  lady  student  of  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College,  Macon,  Georgia,  who 
experienced  an  acute  attack  of  paralysis 
of  the  larynx  from  an  excess  of  enthu- 
siasm in  practicing  the  “college  yell. 

Singing  in  the  open  air,  especially  at 
night,  often  results  in  injury  to  the  voice, 
although  the  consequences  are  not  so 
serious.  On  one  occasion  a church  choir 
in  San  Francisco  took  part  in  a per- 
formance of  Pinafore , which  was  given 
on  a vessel  anchored  in  the  bay.  The 
performance  took  place  on  a Saturday 
night,  and  the  following  Sunday  morning 
hardly  any  of  the  singers  could  produce 
a satisfactory  tone. 


A MUSICAL  STORM  ONE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


BY  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 

The  “Storm  Fantasia”  is  now  a regu- 
lar item  in  the  programme  of  many  re- 
cital organists.  Samuel  Sebastian  W es- 
ley  used  to  demonstrate  how  the  storm 
was  produced  by  pulling  out  all  the  stops, 
placing  his  arm  on  the  lowest  octave  of 
the  keyboard  and  his  feet  on  as  many 
of  the  lower  pedal  keys  as  they  would 
cover.  This,  of  course,  was  in  pure  sar- 
casm. 

Looking  into  the  subject,  I find  that 
it  was  in  Shrewsbury  that  imitations  ot 
thunder  were  first  given  on  an  English 
organ,  a Mr.  Weston  being  the  performer. 
On  a Sunday  in  May,  1805,  Mr.  Weston 
played  at  St.  Chad’s,  Shrewsbury,  and 
so  great  an  attraction  was  his  promised 
imitation  of  thunder  that  the  congrega- 
tion was  largely  increased  and  £24  was 
collected.  As  may  be  supposed,  other 
churches  soon  sought  the  services  of  a 
man  who  could  fill  the  coffers  so  easily. 
The  “Salofrian  Journal”  announced  “with 
peculiar  pleasure,”  that  Mr.  Weston 
would  repeat  his  “astonishing  perform- 
ance” at  St.  Mary’s  Church  on  a subse- 
quent Sunday.  The  building  was  packed 
with  an  expectant  crowd ; but,  alas ! at 
the  last  moment  a strait-laced  church 
warden  stepped  forward  and  forbade  the 
hangs.  Mr.  Weston  was  highly  indignant, 
and  an  acrimonious  discussion  followed 
in  the  local  papers. 


SILAS’  ACADEMIC  TITLE. 

Many  years  ago,  at  a gathering  of 
musicians  in  England,  it  became  necessary 
for  those  present  to  affix  their  signatures 
to  some  official  document.  To  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion  it  was  decided 
that  each  musician  should  place  his  uni- 
versity degree,  or  academic  title,  after  his 
name.  As  a consequence,  the  document 
blossomed  forth  into  an  astonishing 
array  of  alphabetical  distinctions,  abso- 
lutely bewildering  in  their  variety  and 
complexity. 

One  of  the  best-known  musicians  then 
resident  in  London  was  the  composer, 
Edouard  Silas,  whose  keen  wit  was  never 
at  fault.  Silas  had  no  academic  title,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  signed  himself, 
“Edouard  Silas,  P.L.G.O.C.”  “Why, 
Silas,”  said  a friend,  “what  on  earth  does 
this  mean?  I did  not  know  you  had  a 
degree?”  “I  have  none,”  said  Silas,  “but 
I must  be  in  the  fashion.  1 he  letters 
stand  for  ‘Passenger,  London  General 
Omnibus  Company !’  ” 


“The  Vox  Humana  is  a beautiful  stop," 
said  an  organ  builder  of  the  old  school, 
“but  it  should  always  be  kept  locked  up.” 
After  a moment,  with  a sly  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  he  added,  “and  if  by  chance  th  ■ 
key  should  be  lost,  so  much  the  better !” 

Organ — a musical  instrument,  frequent- 
ly operated  by  a crank. 


DR.  WILLIAM  C.  CARL 

personally  instructs  each  student  at 

The  Guilmant  Organ  School 

in  the  Art  of  Organ-Playing 

The  Course  includes  the  Organ,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Im- 

provisation,  Orchestration,  the  Liturgical  forms  of  Church 
Music,  Hymnology,  Key-board  Work,  Musical  Dictation, 

Boy-choir  1 raining,  Organ  Tuning,  Students  Recitals,  etc. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue  44  West  12th  St.,  New  York 

Steere  Organs 

Pre-eminent  for  Forty-six  V ears 
Built  for  churches,  schools,  theatres,  lodges, 
halls  and  homes. 

Second  hand  organs  for  sale 

Specifications  and  prices  on  request. 

J.  W.  STEERE  & SON  ORGAN  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Established  1867 


©runty  ^rhnulnf  ©lutrdi  ifUtsir 

A Training  School  for  Organists, 
Choirmasters  and  Choristers 

Headquarters,  90  Trinity  Place,  New  York 

FELIX  LAMOND,  Director 

Daily  training  in  the  Liturgy  and  Music  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  For  particulars  address  7 he 
Secretary^  Trinity  School  of  Church  Music, 
14  W.  1-th  Street,  New  York  City. 


M.  P,  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

and  for  every  purpose.  Every  part  made  in  our  own  factory  and  fully  guaranteed.  Endorsed  by  the  most 
eminent  organists.  Specifications  and  estimates  on  request.  For  catalogues  and  particulars,  address 

M.  P.  MOLLER,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


The  Organ  Power  Co 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


MANUFACTURE  MORE 
ORGAN  BLOWING  APPA- 
RATUS THAN  ALL  THE 
OTHER  CONCERNS  IN  THIS 
SPECIALTY  PUT  TO- 
GETHER. OVER  8,000 
EQUIPMENTS  IN  USE.^ 


Branch  Offices: 

A.  ( . FOSTER,  218  Tremoni  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CIO.  \\.\\  ESTElt  FIELD,  264  Virginia  Ave.,  Jersey  (Ity,  N.J. 
.1  UILS  TOPE,  618  Stein  way  Hall  Bldg.,  64  E.  Van  BurenSl., 
Chicago,  III. 


Kinetic  Blowers 
for  Pipe  Organs 

Thousands  in  Use 

About  250  in  New  York  City, 

75  inChicago,  100  inPhiladelphia, 

75  in  Boston,  75  in  Pittsburgh, 
over  100  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Write  for  “Modern  Organ  Blowing" 
and  "Pipe  Organs  Explained." 

KINETIC  ENGINEERING  CO. 

57th  & Baltimore  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA 
Room  824*41  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK 

Room  5.  12  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON 
1452  Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO 


JVIusic  typography  in  all  its  Branches 
JL  HYMN.  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES  * 

Dudley  T.  Limerick 

5Aj2 GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES — 

]No.  i o 6.  Fnchs  Street,  Philadelphia 


, i.  . . ..U 


Church  Organs 

I Latest  Approved  Methods,  Highest 
Grade  Only.  Established  1827 

A thoroughly  modern  two -manual  instru- 
ment of  our  make — in  use  less  than  one  year 
for  sale  at  a bargain.  Built  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Excellent  opportunity . 

HOOK  & HASTINGS  CO. 

Main  Office:  Kendal  Green,  Mass,  (near  Boston') 


CARL  BARCKHOFF 

BUILDER  of 

Church  Organs 

AND 

Self  Playing  Instruments 

Over  3000  Barckhoff  organs  in  use 
which  testify  to  their  Superiority 
and  Durability  in  Construction, 
Workmanship  and  S a eetnessof  Tone 

BASIC  CITY  ::  VIRGINIA 


THE  HALL  ORGAN  CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

MAKE ItS  OK  MODERN 

F9  I IP  E ORGANS 

lMstlntf  idslied  for  Artlntlc  Voicing 
IMitiiHUmI  and  < liurolily. 


Cantique  d ’Amour  orRgan 

By  S.  TUDOR  STRANG,  Mus,  Bac. 

Retail  price,  60  cents 

Highly  commended  ami  jilined  l>\  Mult  eminent  organists  ns 
Di.  Wm.  C.  Curl,  Edwin  Aulntr  Kiufi.  lii  lpli  Kinder,  Everett 
E.  Trueite,  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clnrke,  San  uel  P. Warren,  Henry 
S.  Fry  and  many  others.  Published  by 

S.  TI/BOK  STHANG,  1701  Wnliutl  SI.,  Philadelphia,  I*n 

For  Sale  by  all  music  dealers 


Have  your  name  entered  for  th 
small  packages  of  new  music 
the  professional  season,  no 
mount  to  be  kcpiT discount  the  best  obtainable;  the  only  responsibility  the  small  amount 
: unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal  card  will  Stop  the  sending  any  time.  II" 


New  Organ  Music  On  Sale 


' rccei  ving  of  a few 
ON  SALE  during 
guarantee  as  to 
of  postage;  returns 
mds  of  teachers 


eccive  piano  music  from  us  in  this  way,  they  say  it  ,s  most  convenient  to  have  8 or  10  new  composit.ont  com. 

ng  along  from  time  to  time.  We  send  plan  .,  vocal,  octavo,  viohn  and  m th..  way:  any _or  all  to 

esponsible  persons.  THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


By  GEO.  E.  WHITING 
PRICE,  $1.00 


BEGINNERS’  PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 

This  volume  is  destined  to  become  a standard  technical  and  practical  pipe  organ  instructor  ever  pub- 
lished. It  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year’s  instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  I he  exercises  progress  by  easy 
stages  through  the  keys,  tending  from  the  very  beginning  to  develop  the  true  organ  style.  I edaling  is  treated 
in  a clear  and  exhaustive  manner.  There  arc  no  dry  exercises  or  studies  such  as  are  to  be  found  m many 
elementary  organ  works.  Genuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the  very  beginning  and  a foundation  is 

laid  for  practical  church  playing.  ....  , .111  1 

All  necessary  instructions  are  given  in  a plain  and  concise  manner,  and,  if  necessary,  the  book  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  for  self-instruction. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  ETUDE 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can— I know  you 
can,  because  I have  re- 
duced 32,000  women  and 
have  built  up  that  many 
more— scientifically,  natur- 
ally, without  drugs,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  rooms. 

You  Can  Be 

So  Well! 

— if  you  only  knew  how  well! 

I build  up  your  vitality— at  the 
same  time  I strengthen  your 
heart  action;  teach  you 
how  to  breathe,  tostand,  walk 
and  relieve  such  ailments  as 
Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver.Constipation, 

Indigestion,  Etc. 

One  pupil  writes : “I  weigh  83 
pounds  less,  and  I have  gained 
wonderfully  in  strength.” 

Another  says:  “Last  May  I 

weighed  100  pounds,  this  May  I 
weigh  126  and  oh!  I feel  SO 
WELL.” 

Won’t  you  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  my  FREE  booklet. 

Don’t  wait, you  may  forget  it. 


Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  29  624  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a college  bred  woman.  She  is  the 
recognized  authority  on  the  scientific  care  of  the 
health  and  figure  of  women. 


YOU  are  a MUSICIAN 

and  know  the  satisfaction  and  delight  of  playing 
a piano  possessing  Tonal  Individuality. 

the  Krakauer  Piano 

is  the  culmination  of  the  life  time  efforts  of  a 
family  of  musicians  and  piano  makers,  the 
Messrs.  Krakauer  Bros.,  to  produce  au  instru- 
ment of  the  highest  quality,  regardless  of  cost. 

Because  of  its  Deep,  Pure,  Sympathetic  Tone 
Quality  the  Krakauer  is  a recognized  Standard 
among  Musicians. 

Sold  by  the  Leading  Piano  Merchants  through- 
out tile  United  States.  Name  and  address  of 
representative  nearest  you  will  be  furnished,  and 
illustrated  Art  Catalog,  booklets  and  other  litera- 
ture mailed  upon  request. 

KRAKAUER  BROS. 

193  Cypress  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL 

OF 

PIANO  TUNING 


9th  Year.  Diplomat!  Granted 
D.  O.  BETZ,  Director 


Free  Catalog 
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THE  NEED  FORTRANSPOSITION.  profession,  you  should  he  able  to  arrange 

these  difficulties  and  pacify  your  vocalist. 

„ , ,,,  If  accompanying  is  not  your  vocation  but 

BY  HARVEY  B.  GAUL.  , • •„  , • 

merely  your  avocation,  you  will  complain 

about  the  average  singer’s  imperfect  reg- 
ister to-morrow  to  your  friends.  Trans- 
position helps  many  an  accompanist  and 
singer  out  of  a tight  hole. 

The  organist  more  than  any  one  else 
must  be  able  to  transpose.  His  hymns, 
chants,  canticles,  all  demand  it.  He  should 
be  able  to  play  the  service  in  related 
keys.  A picture  is  composed  more  or 
less  in  a certain  key,  the  colors  are  related, 
and  complement  each  other,  making  the 
color  scheme  a complete  arrangement. 
The  same  effect  should  be  accomplished 
in  the  church  service.  If  the  service  is 
in  the  key  of  G,  the  other  parts  should 
be  in  related  keys. 

Tf  our  organists  would  transpose  some 
of  our  hymns  to  a lower  key  our  con- 
gregations would  rise  and  call  us  blessed. 
A case  in  point,  Le  Jeune’s  “Jerusalem 
the  Golden.”  This  was  first  published  in 
the  key  of  B flat,  the  extreme  upper  note 
being  high  B flat.  It  has  been  transposed 
ever  since,  till  now  it  is  used  in  the  key 
of  A flat  and  G'.  There  are  other  in- 
stances where  a change  would  be  bene- 
ficial. Take  the  tunc  to  “I  Heard  the 
Sound  of  Voices.”  This  goes  to  upper  G 
twice.  Many  organists  put  this  tune  in 
the  key  of  F and  their  congregations  can 
then  sing  it. 

There  are  tunes  that  stay  too  low — 
though  fortunately  they  are  not  numerous. 
These  should  be  raised.  Monk's  tune  to 
“Lord,  In  This  Thy  Mercy’s  Day,”  or 
Hew’s  tune  to  “O  Thou  Thro’  Suffering 
Perfect  Made.”  These  sound  and  go  bet- 
ter when  raised  a whole  tone.  There  are 
a few  other  examples,  but  you  are  prob- 
ably familiar  with  them. 

Church  hymnal  editors  are  a curious 
mixture.  In  order  to  improve  congrega- 
tional singing  they  publish  a great  many 
chants  in  low,  unsuitable  keys,  and  many 
more  hymns  in  keys  that  are  absurdly 
high.  These  hymns  are  trying  on  the 
diaphragms  and  piety  of  church-goers. 

There  are  organists  who  prefer  the 
choral  service  in  the  key  of  A — they  claim 
it  gives  life.  Others  claim  G is  a deadly 
key  and  hard  to  stay  on  pitch,  so  they 
transpose  everything  to  G flat  or  A flat. 
Anything  to  get  away  from  the  obnox- 
ious G. 

I know  a choirmaster'  who  places  the 
Hallelujah  Chants  in  the  key  of  C when 
he  is  training  a new  choir.  He  says  the 
key  of  D which  brings  the  "leads”  up  to 
A is  wearing  on  the  average  voice,  while 
the  C key  is  more  convenient  and  less 
trying  for  rehearsal  work. 
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Two  music  teachers  met  one  day  at 
lunch.  One  was  an  organist  who  “taught 
piano  principally.”  The  other  was  a 
pianist  who  “taught  vocal  on  the  side.” 

It  was  with  them,  as  it  is  with  lawyers, 
chauffeurs,  doctors,  and  other  gas-fitters, 
conversation  drifted  directly  into  shop 
talk.  Of  course  it  was  foolish  to  mix 
music  with  meals — only  traveling  sales- 
men and  gentlemanly  floor-walkers  crave 
music  a la  carte  or  aux  Bouillon — but 
then  even  music  teachers  grow  weary  of 
discussing  the  trouble  in  the  Balkans,  the 
new  cabinet,  and  Arnold  Bennett,  and,  as 
people  must  talk  something,  there  remain0 
little  else  but  “shop.” 

The  organist  who  “taught  piano  princi- 
pally” asked  the  teacher  who  “taught 
vocal  on  the  side”  if  she  thought  a knowl- 
edge of  transposition  was  essential.  The 
party  of  the  second  part  “allowed”  she 
did  not,  because  composers  knew  best 
what  keys  their  pieces  should  be  played 
and  sung  in;  furthermore,  the  average 
musician  did  not  use  transposition  any 
oftener  than  he  did  counterpoint  or  a sav- 
ings account  book.  Lor  what  was  the 
use,  etc. 

To  some  musicians  a working  knowl- 
edge or  use  of  transposition,  like  counter- 
point, does  seem  unnecessary.  If  achieved, 
it  is  merely  one  of  the  ornaments  or  lux- 
uries of  education,  and  is  about  as  useful 
as  a four-year  college  course  is  to  a ship- 
ping clerk. 

Now  the  use  of  transposition  is  impor- 
tant. It  may  not  be  imperative,  as  is 
sight  reading,  but  it  is  important  just  as 
is  rhetoric.  You  may  argue  that  you  can 
get  along  without  rhetoric — most  people 
do — so  long  as  you  know  grammar,  but 
with  its  use  you  can  get  along  better  and 
further. 

“Show  me  an  instance  where  transposi- 
tion is  necessary?”  asks  a fair  miss. 

First  of  all,  in  such  simple  things  as 
playing  hymns  for  a Sunday-school. 
Many  of  the  hymns  in  the  Sunday-school 
hymnal—  L don't  care  what  your  denomi- 
nation may  be — lie  much  too  high  for  the 
child  voice;  by  transposing  them  they 
can  be  brought  within  the  child's  register. 
Take,  for  instance.  Haydn’s  tune  to 
“Jesus,  King  of  Glory,”  or  the  tune,  Es- 
mond, to  “All  My  Heart  This  Night  Re- 
joices,” or  the  famous  melody  to  “I 
Think  When  I Hear  the  Sweet  Story  of 
Old,”  or  the  tune  to  “Saviour  Like  a 
Shepherd  Lead  Us.”  These  are  all  tunes 
primarily  intended  for  children,  yet  owing 
to  the  vagaries  or  inconsistencies  of  edi- 
tors they  are  permitted  to  go  out  of  range. 
Every  one  of  these  can  be  transposed  a 
half  or  whole  tone  and  be  accessible. 

Of  course  you  are  a good  accompanist 
and  can  transpose  everything,  and  at  sight, 
if  it  is  necessary;  but  how  about  the  ac- 
companist whose  studio  is  just  below  you? 
She  knows  nothing,  you  have  said  so 
scores  of  times,  about  making  the  key  fit 
the  voice. 

SKILL  IN  TRANSPOSITION. 

The  good  accompanist  uses  transposi- 
tion every  day.  Some  songs  are  too  high 
or  too  low.  Some  are  thin  and  some  lack 
brilliancy  in  certain  keys,  so  our  temper- 
amental singers  tell  us,  and  must  be 
changed.  What  are  you  to  do’  Change 
them  to  a suitable  key.  Your  baritone 
may  have  a good  upper  register  and  poor 
lower,  the  bass  may  have  a couple  of  dis- 
play low  notes  and  nothing  to  speak  of 
above  C.  Your  soprano  may  have  an 
irresistible  A but  poor  chest  tones,  or 
vour  contralto  (in  true  Katislia  manner) 
may  have  certain  notes  which  people  come 


A FAREWELL  VOLUNTARY. 

It  was  a serious  •and  impressive  occa- 
sion. The  clergyman  had  received  “a 
call  to  labor  in  another  part  of  the  Lord’s 
vineyard” — at  an  increase  of  salary,  of 
course — and  he  was  preaching  his  fare- 
well sermon.  Many  were  moved  to  tears, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  affected.  One 
man  alone  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  the 
clergyman’s  departure.  This  was  the 
organist,  who  for  some  years  had  en- 
dured patiently  many  unpleasant  experi- 
ences at  the  hands  of  bis  unmusical  and 
unsympathetic  rector.  Now  at  last  he 
could  take  a sweet  revenge.  The  sermon 
was  ended.  The  congregation  rose  to  de- 
part, and  the  organist  commenced  the  out- 
going voluntary.  Never  before,  it  seemed, 
had  he  played  with  so  much  intensity  of 
feeling.  This  was  probably  true,  for  in 
the  voluntary,  artfully  concealed  amongst 
a wealth  of  contrapuntal  imitation,  was 
heard  the  theme  of  a song — popular  at 
the  time — bearing  the  significant  title,  “I 
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THE  LAND  OF  FIDDLERS. 


BY  HELEN  WARE. 


Hardly  a season  passes  without  one  or 
two  remarkable  violinist  prodigies  arising 
on  the  horizon  to  baffle  the  musical  world 
with  their  wonderful  technique.  They  reel 
off  the  most  difficult  numbers  with  the 
ease  and  assurance  of  the  trained  veteran, 
often  with  mature  musicianship  and  in- 


NATIVE  GYPSY  PLAYERS. 

spired  interpretation.  As  a rule  these 
children  are  merely  highly  developed 
musical  parrots,  who  occasionally  have  the 
spark  of  genius  and  deeply  rooted  musical 
instinct,  which,  with  abnormally  devel- 
oped individuality,  form  a combination 
that  causes  one  to  look  askance  even  in 
this  blase  age.  Whence  this  phenomenon? 
Of  late  Hungary  has  produced  propor- 
tionately more  of  these  wonderful  vio- 
linists than  perhaps  any  other  country 
that  boasts  of  musical  activity. 

HUNGARY’S  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

Hungary  has  produced  not  only  infant 
prodigies  but  has  also  given  to  the  world 
such  undying  artists  as  Joachim,  Remenyi, 
Auer,  Nachez,  Flesch,  Hubay  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Vecsey,  Svigeti,  Stefi,  Geyer,  Tel- 
manyi  and  scores  of  other  world  re- 
nowned violinists  who  have  established 
records  for  which  the  Magyars  may  justly 
feel  proud.  Tt  follows,  therefore,  that 
these  Hungarian  prodigies  are  not  mere 
accidents,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  de- 
cades of  conscientious  work  in  the  service 
of  the  violin.  For  the  violin  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  house-furnishing,  even  in  the 
humblest  garret,  as  is  the  piano  in  the 
average  American  home.  The  popularity 
of  this  instrument  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  violin  best  lends  itself  to  the  instru- 
mental interpretation  and  accompaniment 
of  the  Hungarian  folksong.  Only  the 
violin  can  give  to  these  soulful  melodies 
that  intensity  of  joy  and  sorrow  these  mu- 
sical gems  require.  No  doubt  economic 
reasons  also  govern  in  the  selection  of  this 
instrument.  In  my  travels  in  the  more 
primitive  sections  of  Hungary  I have 
noted  many  crude  and  unique  specimens 
of  home-manufactured  violins,  violas, 
’cellos  and  even  double  basses  that  would 
make  valuable  additions  to  any  museum 
or  connoisseur  collection  of  antique  musi- 
cal instruments.  In  the  days  when  vio- 


lins were  not  manufactured  (and  labeled 
“Stradivarius,”  “Guarnerius,”  etc.)  by  the 
gross,  it  was  a great  luxury  to  own  one 
of  these  precious  instruments,  especially 
among  Gypsy  fiddlers.  Yet  it  was  the 
Gypsy’s  mission  to  interpret  the  Hun- 
garian folk-song.  This  crude  musical 
product  of  nature  overcame  all  obstacles. 
He  would  stint  himself  of  his  scant  food 
to  buy  this  fiddle,  or  make  it  the  best  he 
knew  how.  To  him  the  violin  meant  a 
part  of  life,  his  very  existence,  and  noth- 
ing could  prevent  his  following  the  call 
of  the  four  strings  and  the  bow. 

A COLLECTION  OF  FRAUDS. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a Hun- 
garian nobleman  obsessed  with  a mania 
for  collecting  old  violins.  Although  he 
could  not  play  a note,  nor  was  he  an  ex- 
perienced connoisseur,  yet  his  ambition  in 
life  was  to  decorate  his  drawing-rooms 
with  what  he  considered  the  old  masters 
violins.  All  Gypsies  draw  a very  intense 
tone,  even  from  the  poorest  instruments. 
Little  wonder  he  believed  these  were  so 
many  undiscovered  Strads,  Amatis,  Guar- 
nerius, etc.  He  would  systematically  fre- 
quent the  cafes,  invite  the  Gypsies  about 
his  table  and  have  them  play  to  him.  Soon 
he  would  treat  them  with  heavy  wines 
until  most  of  them  couldn’t  tell  a fiddle 
bow  from  a jig  saw.  Then  he  would  bar- 
gain for  their  violins  and  buy  them  at 
what  he  considered  a low  figure.  He 
practiced  this  trick  many  years,  traveling 
from  city  to  hamlet  in  search  of  rare 
fiddles  until  his  home  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a violin  warehouse.  Then 
came  a sudden  financial  crash,  sweeping 
away  his  fortune.  All  his  property  had  to 
be  sold.  His  cherished  violins  were  the 
last  to  go.  They  were  offered  at  public 
auction  in  London.  Connoisseurs,  dealers 
and  artists  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  bid  on  the  rare  instruments,  but 
they  left  smiling  or  in  disgust,  for  it 
turned  out  that  'the  poor  fellow  had  made 
an  absolutely  worthless  collection  of  bat- 
tered and  patched  violins  of  home  con- 
struction. 

The  origin  of  the  present  violin  school, 
with  all  its  notable  results,  may  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  master  of  all  vio- 
linists, Joachim.  The  standard  he  founded 
has  been  faithfuly  adhered  to  by  his  dis- 
ciples. who  are  strongly  represented  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  in  other 
conservatories.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
most  of  the  great  Hungarian  musicians 
emigrate  from  their  native  country,  but 
wherever  they  settle  many  Hungarian 
students  follow  them.  Such  was  true  of 
Joachim,  Liszt,  Auer,  Dohnanyi,  Flesch 
and  a number  of  other  prominent  artists. 
During  the  past  sixty  years  the  musical 
development  of  Hungary  has  received  a 
wonderful  impetus  from  the  spreading  of 
the  high  ideals  that  the  pupils  of  these 
great  masters’  followers  have  implanted  in 
the  fertile  musical  soil. 

CHILDREN  VIRTUOSOS. 

If  one  considers  that  for  many  genera- 
tions past  musical  culture  has  been 
deemed  a necessary  part  of  a child’s  edu- 
cation, and  that  parents  were  fitted  to 
guide  their  children  in  a musical  path 
leading  upward  to  the  highest  spheres,  it 
will  be  seen  how  interior  as  weil  as  ex- 
terior influences  naturally  tended  to  the 


creation  of  musical  geniuses  that  would 
bring  fame  to  the  land  for  sending  forth 
such  an  array  of  talented  violinists  of 
world-wide  prestige.  The  smallest  city 
has  its  little  "Wundcr-kind.” 

On  one  occasion  while  strolling  through 
the  Academy  in  Budapest,  admiring  the 
original  decorations  of  that  stately  build- 
ing, I was  struck  by  the  wonderful  volume 
of  tone  given  to  the  Brahms  concerto.  My 
curiosity  conquered.  Picture  my  surprise 
when  on  slightly  opening  the  door  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  eight  youngsters, 
ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
standing  in  a group  playing  this  difficult 
concerto,  as  they  explained,  “just  for  the 
fun  of  it.’’ 

THE  LITTLE  “PACE-MAKER.” 

The  following  incident  of  the  unusual 
musical  development  of  the  little  Hun- 
garian violinists  was  related  to  me  by  a 
promising  American  artist  who  was  to 
take  his  first  lesson  from  Prof.  Hubay: 

“I  had  to  wait  quite  a while  before  be- 
ing admitted  to  Prof.  Hubay’s  studio,  for 
he  was  engaged  with  another  pupil  at  the 
time  I called.  While  walking  up  and 
down,  nervously  awaiting  admission,  I 
heard  the  other  pupil  give  a most  wonder- 
ful rendition  of  the  Tchaikowsky  con- 
certo. All  my  talents  and  musical  ac- 
complishments shrank  smaller  and  smaller 
with  each  measure  that  artist  played.  I 
had  a strong  inclination  to  run  home, 
pack  up  and  go  back  to  the  States  and 
never  again  look  at  a fiddle.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  concerto  Prof.  Hubay 
exclaimed,  ‘Bravo,’  and  the  next  moment 
the  door  opened  to  signify  that  the  lesson 
was  over. 

“I  almost  fainted  upon  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  “other  pupil,”  for  the 
maestro  was  a red-haired  little  fellow  of 
nine,  with  an  imp-like,  mischievous  face 
that  one  would  never  dream  of  associat- 
ing with  the  serious  study  of  the  violin. 

“I  entered  the  studio  like  a man  on  his 
way  to  the  executioner.  When  asked  to 
play  a scale  in  ‘G’  I prayed  that  the  red- 
headed little  gamin  might  be  a mile  away 
and  not  eavesdropping  as  I had  been.” 

While  in  Budapest  I frequently  ob- 
served the  children  leaving  the  afternoon 
primary  school,  and  invariably  found  that 
those  without  music  rolls  or  violin  case 


STROLLING  FIDDLERS. 


under  their  arm  were  the  exception.  The 
little  fiddlers  and  pianists  hurried  along 
to  the  conservatory,  discussing  this  or  that 
movement  from  a symphony  or  concerto, 
criticising  this  or  that  great  artist  they 
had  heard,  often  making  strikingly  truth- 
ful remarks,  and  all  in  most  serious  vein. 
These  same  little  fellows  will  sit  through 
a long  symphony  concert  or  quartet  pro- 
gram with  the  scorebook  in  their  laps  fol- 
lowing each  motif  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest. Such  extraordinary  quartet  play- 
ing as  the  Hungarian  Quartet  (Wald- 
bauer-Karpel),  which  was  discoursed  in 
he  most  critical  European  musical  centers, 
is  the  result  of  careful  training  and  true 
musicianship,  otherwise  no  such  results 
could  be  attained  in  the  highest  form  of 
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of  fine  Violins  and  Cellos  sent  free. 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


DID  YOU  EVER 

consider  the  prices 
you  are  paying  for 
Musical  Merchan- 
dise ? Costs  onlv 
ONE  CENT  to  KNOW 
what  you  SLIOULD. 

Our  descriptive  catalog  of  Musical 
Instruments  such  as:  Violins,  ’Cel- 
los, Mandolins,  Banjos,  Guitars, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Music 
sent  on  request.  U Highest  quality  Instruments  di- 
rect from  the  Manufacturers  and  Importers. 

A.  STATHOPOULO,  KS; 


ROOT  VIOLINS 


most  satisfactory  violin  at 


For  more  than  fifty 
years  have  been  the 
choice  of  musicians 
and  discriminating 
buyers.  The  smooth, 
rich,  mellow  and 
even  tones  that  de- 
note perfection  i n 
construction  and 
skillful  adjustment 
have  made  them  the 
any  price. 


Send  for  catalogue  of  prices  and  color  Illustration. 
Old  and  used  violins  taken  1 i rade.  We  also  publish 
all  kinds  of  easy  music  for  young  orchestras.  Cata- 
logues free. 


E.  1.  ROOT  A SONS 
t 530  E.  55th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Emerson  Plano  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Why  Not  Start  a Library  of 

FIFTY  CENT  COLLECTIONS 

Prosser  Fifty  Cent  Collections  represent  real  economy  for  those  who  use  them. 
Every  piece  is  weighed  and  judged  with  the  same  painstaking  care  that  is  given  to  ma- 
terials by  makers  of  the  finest  watches  or  the  finest  pianos.  'There  .is  no  waste,  no 
padding.  No  piece  is  ever  admitted  to  the  Pressor  Collection  unless  it  is  really  worthy. 
The  motto  of  the  editors  has  been  more  pieces,  better  pieces,  superior  paper,  finest 
printing,  substantial  binding.  It  wall  pay  you  to  get  togethei  a library  of  these  in- 
teresting books  to  keep  on  hand  for  immediate  use.  One  book  a week  or  one  book  a month 
will  soon  provide  you  with  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  your  music  room. 


PIANO  COLLECTIONS  FOR  RECITAL 
AND  HOME 

Album  of  I.vi  ic*  PIitpv  

lull  Hand  U«*<T<-alio.,  Uhmii 

Stamlanl  Fir-1  Grailo  tttin  posit Inn— W.  S.  B Mn  licws.  1 
SIsUHliiiMlSrrorMMiradfFoinpoHinniis  W.  S B MMlirWS  *** 
Slandnrd  Tlilnl  Grailo  C«iii|mi*III«»is— " S.  IV  M .il.-  ws  2!» 
Standard  Fourth  Grn«lo  Tom pn-It inns— W.  S.  B.Mallirws  2-\ 
Standard  Kiftli  Grailo  Coni  posit  ion-—  AV.  S.  T*.  Mathows.  Hi 
Standard  Sixth  Grade  Coni  posit  lons^W.  S.  B.  Mathews.  IS 
Standard  Seventh  tirade  Com posl I Ions— W.  S.  B.  Mathews  lo 


Musical  Gift  Allium — H.  Necke. 

Time-  and  It  1i  .vines — Guo.  I*.  Ming...... 

A out  litul  Diver-inn Geo.  L.  Spauhling  . 

Bell  Known  Faille-  Set  to  illu-le — Geo.  L.  Sj.: 


ehle 


V II. i 


. f FIr-t  Riot 
Nature  Stndie-  and  Action  Soups 
II it-ical  Thought-  for  1, it  tie  Tots 


— F.Ii.  Grist ow . . 
-\j.  A.  Bucbee.. 


(Ilium  of  Fat 
Bret  hoven*-  I 
( hopin’-  ( ■mi 


PIANO  CLASSICS 

Pieces  of  J.  S.  Bach  

r Piano  Coin po-i lion-, 


Fa-v  1 
2 1 Flo 
Allium 
A I hm 
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POPULAR  PIANO  ALBUMS 

re  Album. 

for  Small  Hand- — 11.  F.n  gel  maim 

Piece- — H.  F n gel  man  n 

■He  Piece- — II.  Kngelmann 


of  I 


plete  B alt /.»*-. . . . 
Piano.  M.  Clfinci 

Fir-1  Sonatina  Uhniii 

I>  i-i . Pieces,  Op.  12  I I.  Gri. 
I.»  rle  Fleet*-,  Op.  Vi—  Fd.  Gri- 
Sonatina  Album.  Abridged  I di' 
Sonatina- for  the  Plano, — 1*.  h 
Album  for  the  Young  and  Seen 


* Plater — Pi 


r Orga 


on  (Kohler) 

jhla  

- from  f hil d liood 

R.  Schumann 


PIANO  DUETS 


Duet  Hour 
Four  Hand  Parle 
Op. •rat  it-  Ml. mu 
M.I.I.J  Duel  Plat 
jiiMi.il.  Duet  PI 
March  Album 
( Midi. I Pat  — 


Mot  In 
Miclr 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

Put  i-  1 

em-  for  the  Children — < •- • si v I > Hudson  . . 


31  P 

1 

l 


10  Pc 


I Dane 
Fir-1  Parl« 
l ittle  lion 

Modern  Dance  Allium IB 

Mu-lnil  Picture- — Piano  or  Organ 32 

Plano  Plater’-  Repertoire  or  Popular  Piece- M 

Popular  Parlor  \ Ilium 

Popular  Home  Mhi.ni . 40 

Popular  Recital  Repertoire 1 

School  and  Home  Marches . 20 

Standard  Opera  Album 15 

SONG  ALBUMS 

Singer’s  Repertoire.  Medium  Voice.. 

Song  Album  hr  Medium  Voice 


:t5 


VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

Operatic  Selection—  I’.  A.  Franklin HI 

Selected  (in— lev — I'  A.  Franklin H* 

.Morccaux  (la— l<ju< Henri  Strauss IT 

Student’s  Popular  Album 22 


Pipe  Organ  Polleetlo 


PIPE  ORGAN 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


classical  music  by  young  men  yet  in  their 
teens.  Chamber  music  playing  has  be- 
come a social  obligation.  I could  quote 
the  names  of  forty  to  fifty  Hungarian 
lawyers,  engineers  and  followers  of  pro- 
fession .at  whose  homes  chamber  music, 
once  or  twice  a week,  is  as  strongly  an 
established  custom  as,  for  instance,  euchre 
parties  in  our  upper  social  circles. 

I recall  a grizzly  headed  old  judge  at 
whose  home  gathered  a party  of  musicians 
who  played  trios,  quartets  and  other  forms 
of  chamber  music  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  the  mere  love  of  the  art.  On 
one  occasion  they  were  short  a first  vio- 
linist. In  the  courtyard  of  the  adjoining 
house  a number  of  boys  were  playing. 
The  judge  shouted  down  to  them: 

“Ho,  boys,  who  wants  to  play  first  vio- 
lin in  my  quartet?” 

Immediately  there  was  a rush  to  get  the 
honorable  post  of  the  first  violin  stand. 
The  youngster  chosen  was  scarcely  twelve 
years  old.  The  others  asked  permission 
to  sit  around  and  listen.  The  little  chap 
played  his  part  in  admirable  style.  He 
seemed  so  self-conscious  of  the  important 
part  he  was  taking.  Add  to  this  the  pride 
of. having  been  chosen  from  so  many  ap- 
plicants and  one  may  picture  his  anxiety 
to  do  his  best. 

It  requires  little  explanation  to  show  the 
advantageous  result  such  influences  must 
have  over  a child.  \\  ith  the  high  ideals 
of  music  that  are  being  developed  within, 
his  conception  of  life  in  all  its  phases 
broadens  and  he  unconsciously  fits  him- 
self to  appreciate  other  branches  of  art. 

Talent  alone  cannot  produce  musical 
generations.  It  requires  the  cooperation 
of  competent  instructors,  the  assisting 
hand  of  a musical  parent,  and,  above  all, 
work,  conscientious  work.  Where  such 
forces  go  hand-in-hand  cooperatively, 
there  music  will  come  into  its  proper 
realm.  The  ideals  of  life  will  rise  and 
the  crop  of  prodigies  will  be  abundant. 


ELASTICITY  IN  BOWING. 

The  one  great  secret  of  good  tone  in 
violin  playing  is  elasticity  of  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  bow  arm.  The  player  with 
stiff  arm  muscles  and  joints  is  like  the 
carriage  without  springs — the  one  pro- 
duces a rough  rasping  tone,  and  the  other 
gives  one  a horrible  jolting  when  riding 
in  it.  The  joints  and  muscles  of  shoulder, 
elbow,  and  wrist  must  all  be  supple  and 
springy,  just  like  fine,  elastic  springs,  in 
fact.  This  being  the  case,  heavy  pres- 
sure can  be  applied  to  the  bow,  the  re- 
sult being  a full,  sonorous  tone.  If  (he 
muscles  be  stiff,  and  heavy  pressure  ap- 
plied to  the  bow,  a rough,  scratching 
tone  is  unavoidable.  A beginner  can 
never  understand  why  it  is  that  when 
he  “bears  on,”  a rasping  tone  is  the  re- 
sponse, while  when  a good  violinist  ap- 
plies the  same  pressure,  his  tone  be- 
comes much  louder,  hut  retains  its  fine 
qualities.  The  difference  is  purely  in 
the  differences,  in  the  elasticity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  two  players.  Beginners, 
a?  Tartini  makes  so  delightfully  clear  in 
his  celebrated  “Advice  to  a Young  Lady,” 
should  how  without  pressure  at  first,  and 
with  perfectly  elastic  muscles.  Pressure 
should  be  added  gradually,  as  it  is  found 
that  it  can  be  applied  without  stiffening 
up  the  muscles.  To  produce  a perfect 
swell  with  the  bow.  going  from  the 
faintest  pianissimo  to  the  loudest  fortis- 
simo, is  the  acme  of  the  art,  and  requires 
years  of  experience. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  preserved  in 
Swedish  and  Scottish  national  ballads  of 
a skilful  harper  who  constructed  his  in- 
strument out  of  the  hones  of  a young 
girl  drowned  by  a wicked  woman.  Her 
fingers  he  used  for  the  tuning  screws,  and 
her  golden  hair  for  the  strings.  As  soon 
as  he  played  up  on  the  instrument,  the 

murderess  of  the  young  girl  died. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  ASK  QUES- 
TIONS. 

A large  number  of  questions  come  to 
the  violin  department,  winch  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
writer  or  ourselves.  First  are  the  ques- 
tions about  old  violins.  A correspondent 
will  send  a carefully  written  description 
of  a violin,  giving  the  color  of  the  var- 
nish, shape  of  the  different  parts  (as  near 
as  they  can  be  described  in  writing), 
description  of  the  tone,  complete  fac- 
simile of  the  label.  This  will  he  followed 
by  a history  of  how  the  violin  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  owner,  how  long 
it  had  “been  in  the  family,”  etc.  Some- 
times photographs  of  the  violin  are  sent. 
The  letter  usually  winds  up  with  a request 
for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  violin 
is  genuine,  and  what  it  is  worth  in  cash. 
All  this  usually  occupies  several  sheets 
of  letter  paper. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all 
these  descriptions  and. history  of  a violin 
mean  nothing  to  an  expert.  They  would 
apply  equally  as  well  to  an  imitation,  as 
to  a genuine  violin,  when  described  hv  a 
person  not  an  expert  himself.  One  must 
have  a violin  in  his  hands,  and  even  then 
it  often  requires  much  study  and  reflec- 
tion for  an  expert  to  give  an  opinion  espe- 
cially in  a doubtful  case.  As  well  ex- 
pect a hank  cashier  to  judge  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  a difficult  counterfeit  from  a 
written  description. 

Another  class  of  questions  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer  is  where  the  inquirer  asks 
if  a certain  composition  or  set  of  studies 
is  “to  hard  for  him.”  He  usually  states, 
It  is  true,  what  studies  and  pieces  he  has 
already  had,  hut  where  the  violin  editor 
is  in  the  dark  is,  as  to  how  well  he  can 
really  play  these.  Pupils  “play  at”  com- 
positions years  before  they  are  ready  for 
them,  and  what  is  more,  really  think  they 
can  play  them.  When  such  a pupil  writes 
to  this  department  that  he  can  play  cer- 
tain compositions,  and  then  asks  if  some 
other  composition  of  about  the  same  class 
will  be  too  hard  for  him,  the  editor  can 
only  tell  him  that  if  he  can  play  the  ones 
he  names  well,  he  can  no  doubt  master 
the  new  one  he  wishes  to  take  up. 

Others  write  to  the  department  for  ad- 
vice as  to  studying  for  the  profession. 
Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  advise  with- 
out a personal  examination.  In  these 
days,  great  natural  talent,  fine  physique, 
great  pertinacity,  intense  application  and 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  the  violin  art 
are  necessary  in  the  case  of  one  hoping 
to  make  a success  of  concert  playing,  or- 
chestral work,  or  violin  teaching.  How 
can  one  know  whether  the  writer  for  in- 
formation possesses  these  qualities  with- 
out knowing  him  thoroughly.  A violin 
student  may  have  some  of  the  qualities 
which  would  lead  to  success  in  the  pro- 
fession, hut  other  qualities  which  would 
lead  to  certain  failure. 

Others  again  write  to  know  as  to  “who 
is  the  best  teacher  in  America?”  “What 
is  the  best  make  of  violin?”  etc.,  etc.  If 
such  correspondents  would  reflect  a lit- 
tle it  would  he  apparent  to  them  that  The 
Etude,  in  justice  to  its  advertisers  and 
subscribers,  could  not  place  itself  in  the 
position  of  booming  the  business  of  cer- 
tain teachers,  and  violin  makers  and  deal- 
ers to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 


Melody  conveys  essentially  the  idea  of 
emotion;  harmony  is  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  rest.  Melody  must  go  on,  or  it 
is  not  melody.  In  harmony  a musical 
idea  is  complete,  even  though  it  stand 
still.  A chord  of  sustained  tones  gives  a 
perfect  and  complete  idea  to  the  mind. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  progressions  in 
harmony  (and  very  important  they  are), 
but  they  are  in  reality  successions  of 
separate  ideas,  each  more  or  less  com- 
plete in  itself,  whereas  in  melody  the  suc- 
cession only  forms  one  idea  as  a whole. 
Hauptmann. 
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Answers  to  Violin 
Correspondents 


F.  G.  M. — You  will  find  many  useful 
hints  on  violin  playing,  care  of  the  violin 
and  bow,  etc.,  in  the  little  works,  The 
Violin  and  How  to  Master  It,  and  Se- 
crets of  Violin  Playing,  both  by  Honey- 
man.  At  your  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment I should  advise  you  to  get  the  three, 
books  of  Kaysers’  Studies,  Op.  20.  For 
pieces  which  are  carefully  bowed  and  fin- 
gered you  might  get  the  following:  Six 
Easy  Fantasias,  Op.  126,  by  Dancla ; 
Eight  Easy  Fantasias,  Op.  39,  by  D. 
Alard;  Twelve  Easy  Fantasias  on  Cele- 
brated Melodies,  Op.  86,  by  Dancla; 
These  works  are  mostly  in  the  first  and 
third  positions,  and  are  used  the  world 
over  by  violin  students.  The  piano  ac- 
companiments are  of  moderate  difficulty, 
and  are  written  in  musicianly  style. 

Eleanore — Mischa  Elman,  the  violin- 
ist, was  born  in  Tanoje,  Russia,  in  1891, 
of  Jewish  parentage.  He  commenced 
playing  the  violin  at  the  early  age  of 
four.  He  studied  at  Odessa  under  Prof. 
Alexander  Fiedelman,  and  later  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg under  Prof.  Leopold  Auer.  He 
made  his  debut  in  St.  Petersburg  in  Oc- 
tober, 1904,  and  his  London  debut  in  1905. 
He  met  with  instantaneous  success,  and  a 
series  of  concert  tours  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  followed  which  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  An  extended 
review  of  Elman’s  life,  career,  and  views 
on  violin  playing  appeared  in  this  depart- 
ment in  The  Etude  in  the  issues  of  April 
and  May,  1909. 

C.  S. — In  the  sale  of  old  violins,  so 
much  depends  on  circumstances,  and  on 
the  quality  and  state  of  preservation  of 
the  violin,  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  a set 
price  of  any  particular  make  of  violin; 
in  fact  it  is  an  axiom  of  the  old  violin 
trade  that  an  old  violin  is  worth  “what 
you  can  get  for  it.”  I have  known  vio- 
lins by  Johan  Baptiste  Schweitzer  to  sell 
as  low  as  $100,  and  as  high  as  $500,  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  circumstances. 

M.  W. — 1.  If  you  will  get  the  Violin 
School,  Book  2nd,  by  Frederic  Hermann, 
you  will  find  exercises  for  the  systematic 
study  of  the  positions,  with  clear  expla- 
nations. The  different  positions  are 
founded  on  the  successive  notes  of  the 
scale.  For  instance,  in  playing  on  the  G 
string,  when  the  first  finger  is  placed  on 
the  note  A the  hand  is  in  the  first  posi- 
tion; when  the  hand  is  advanced  a step 
so  that  the  first  finger  is  placed  on  B the 
hand  is  in  the  second  position;  when  the 
hand  is  again  advanced  so  that  the  first 
finger  is  placed  on  C,  the  third  position 
is  reached,  and  so  on  up  the  scale.  2. 
While  playing  in  the  upper  position  the 
open  strings  are  occasionally  used  in  cer- 
tain passages,  but  not  in  the  scales. 

W.  J.  R. — 1.  You  should  not  get  anything 
better  than  the  Mazas’  Special  Studies 
and  Kreutzer,  provided  you  know  how  to 
practice  them.  However,  the  standard 
violin  studies,  such  as  Kreutzer,  are  very 
difficult  to  master  without  the  guidance 
of  a good  teacher.  I could  not  say  as 
to  whether  these  are  the  proper  things  for 
you  without  hearing  you  play.  If  you 
are  not  able  to  take  regular  instruction, 
why  do  you  not  go  to  a good  violin 
teacher  for  even  a single  lesson.  He 
could  hear  you  play  and  advise  you  if  you 
are  studying  music  of  the  proper  diffi- 
culty. I suspect  from  what  you  say  of 
your  difficulties  with  bowing  and  left  hand 
work  in  fast  passages  that  you  are  play- 
ing music  which  is  too  hard,  and  that 


your  bow  arm  and  wrist  are  not  flexible. 
It  is  impossible  to  execute  the  fast  six- 
teenths you  speak  of  with  the  whole  arm. 
They  must  be  played  entirely  with  the 
wrist.  2.  If  you  will  copy  the  passage 
to  which  you  refer  on  a piece  of  music 
paper  and  send  it  to  me  I will  finger  it  for 
you.  3.  If  you  can  play  Kreutzer  well 
you  could  easily  master  the  23d  Concerto 
by  Viotti.  4.  The  grading  of  violin  music 
is  purely  arbitrary.  The  Kreutzer  Studies 
and  standard  overtures  vary  greatly  in 
point  of  difficulty.  In  most  graded  lists 
they  are  put  in  the  fifth  to  the  sixth 
grades. 

H.  G.  R. — No  doubt  the  disagreeable 
twang  you  complain  of  when  playing  piz- 
zicato passages  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  strings  have  worn  little  gutters  in 
the  fingerboard.  Pizzicato  tones,  or  tones 
with  the  bow  for  that  matter,  only  sound 
clear  and  free  when  the  surface  of  the 
fingerboard  is  perfectly  smooth.  If  your 
fingerboard  is  thick  enough,  the  repairer 
can  shave  off  the  surface  so  that  the  gut-  - 
ters  under  the  strings  will  be  eliminated. 
Only  a first-class  workman  can  do  this 
work,  as  it  is  quite  difficult  to  bevel  a fin- 
gerboard perfectly.  If  badly  done  it  will 
be  worse  than  before. 

W.  R. — If  the  pain  and  soreness  in  the 
left  hand  after  practicing  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  if  you  did  not  suffer  from 
it  during  the  early  years  of  your  violin 
playing,  the  trouble  may  come  from  artic- 
ular rheumatism.  This  form  of  rheuma- 
tism attacks  the  joints,  especially  those 
of  the  fingers  and  wrists,  causing  great 
pain  and  inconvenience,  and  in  severe 
cases  making  it  impossible  to  play  at  all. 
Unfortunately  there  is  little  to  be  done 
for  this  form  of  rheumatism.  I remem- 
ber the  case  of  a violinist  whose  wrist 
was  attacked  in  this  way.  He  consulted 
an  eminent  specialist,  who  advised  him  to 
abstain  entirely  from  alcoholic  liquors,  to 
eat  very  little  meat,  to  drink  one  quart  of 
buttermilk  daily,  and  rigidly  to  observe 
the  rules  of  health,  besides  giving  him  a 
course  of  medical  treatment.  However, 
it  is  difficult  to  advise  you  at  long  range 
without  a personal  examination.  Your 
best  course  would  be  to  consult  a special- 
ise in  rheumatic  diseases,  although  your 
trouble  may  come  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent cause. 

F.  B. — 1.  The  belly  of  the  violin  is  usually 
made  out  of  two  pieces  of  wood  joined 
together  in  the  middle,  although  some- 
times it  is  made  out  of  a single  piece.  2. 
The  best  violins  of  J.  B.  Vuillaume  have 
an  excellent  tone.  They  have  been  quite 
extensively  counterfeited,  so  it  would  be 
impossible  to  state  whether  yours  is 
genuine  without  a careful  examination, 
since  the  characteristics  of  your  violin, 
which  you  describe,  might  easily  seem  to 
apply  as  well  to  a good  imitation  to  any 
but  the  practiced  eye  of  an  expert. 

M.  F. — 1.  Where  the  strings  cut  very 
deep  into  the  bridge,  it  has  a tendency 
to  mute  the  tone.  The  part  of  the  bridge 
above  where  the  strings  rest  should  he  cut 
down  so  that  the  strings  rest  in  only  a 
slight  groove  in  the  bridge.  2.  Your  ina- 
bility to  command  a large  tone  on  the 
violin  no  doubt  comes  from  a lack  of 
flexibility  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and 
wrist.  To  acquire  a tone  which  is  at 
once  large,  and  yet  smooth  and  sonorous, 
is  often  the  work  of  years.  You  can  im- 
prove your  tone  by  practicing  with  long 
bows  on  the  open  strings,  or  on  scales, 
slowly  counting  twelve  to  each  bow.  No 
piessure  should  be  used  at  first,  and  the 
arm  must  be  devitalized — that  is.  there 
must  be  an  entire  absence  of  stiffness 
in  the  muscles.  When  a perfectly  smooth, 
pure  tone,  without  scratching,  or  grit,  can 
be  produced  in  this  manner,  pressure  can 
be  applied  by  degrees. 
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A GOOD  TIME-KEEPER. 

If  some  one  were  to  ask  you  suddenly, 
“What  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
music?”  what  would  you  say? 

Without  another  guess — it  is  TIME. 
Everything  about  us  is  measured;  the 
years,  months,  days  and  hours,  the  things 
we  wear  and  the  things  we  eat,  the 
money  we  handle,  the  poetry  we  read,  the 
songs  we  sing  and  the  music  we  play 
all  are  regulated  and  adjusted  by  a fixed 
rule. 

Instead  of  blundering  along,  sounding 
rests,  playing  tied  notes,  cutting  dotted 
notes  short  and  counting  any  way  to  suit 
ourselves,  let  us  talk  a moment  about  the 
very  simplest  things  concerning  time 
keeping  in  music. 

In  music  we  deal  with  tones  and  rests. 
Tone  is  the  sound  we  hear  when  we 
strike  the  key;  the  opposite  of  tone  is 
;rest. 

Some  tones  and  rests  are  long  and 
some  are  short.  You  can  illustrate  this 
lyourself  by  playing  first  a long  tone,  then 
a short  one.  Metronomes  help  us  a great 
deal  in  measuring  the  length  of  tones  and 
rests,  for  every  tone  and  rest  has  an  end- 
ing as  well  as  a beginning,  though  some 
of  us  are  apt  to  forget  the  ending.  The 
metronome  ticks  for  us  to  start  and  to 
stop. 

1 do  hope  you  are  not  one  of  those 
who  say,  “I  can’t  count  and  play  too,” 
because  if  you  are  you  cannot  play  the 
examples.  Before  any  one  can  have  a 
very  good  idea  of  note  and  rest  values  he 
must  know  that  there  are  six  different 
kinds  of  notes  and  rests,  from  the  whole 
note  and  rest  down  to  the  sixty-fourth. 
To  begin,  just  make  a neat  table  of  these 
notes  and  rests.  Dots  add  to  the  value 
of  notes  and  rests,  and  a table  of  these 
will  be  a good  review',  as  follows: 

1 I 1 I I 
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then  a table  of  double  dotted  notes  and 
rests  is  excellent  practice  : 
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It's  the  truest  truth  in  music,  that  if 
you  know  what  time  is,  then  you  can  play 
and  sing,  then  you  know  music. 


We  also  use  the  triple  dot  but  not  so 
often  as  the  single  and  double  ones. 

Then  you  know  a tie  influences  a tone; 
who  can  tell  in  what  way?  A pause  ( . ) 
placed  over  or  under  a note  prolongs  it 
about  twice  its  value.  A dot  over  the 
head  of  a note  is  an  easy  guess  for  any 
of  you;  it  means  staccato  (short).  How 
ease  this  is  almost  any  one  can  tell  these 
simple  things,  but  who  can  play  these  ex- 
amples la  i-  always  the  test,  you 
know.  if  you  can  do  these  with  the 
metronome  set  at  a quarter  note  ' 72, 
then  make  up  some  more  examples  for 
your  club,  exchange  papers,  have  each 
member  play  his  example  and  award 
prizes  for  the  -ucccsstul  on  s 

Play  these  notes  with  one  finger  on 
any  note  of  the  piano,  keeping  strict  time: 


A FAMOUS  BOY  PRODIGY. 

The  most  famous  boy  prodigy  of  this 
generation  was  Josef  Hofmann,  a ten- 
year-old  pianist  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  his  father  in  1887.  Josef  Hof- 
mann was  born  in  Cracow,  Poland.  His 
mother  was  an  opera  singer  and  his 
father  a music  teacher.  - Before  he  was 
live  years  old  Josef  had  a piano  of  his 
own.  He  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance at  a charity  concert  when  he  was 
six ; at  eight  he  played  in  a concert  in 
Berlin;  at  ten  he  came  to  New  York 
City,  and  here  he  drew  enormous  crowds 
and  became  the  subject  of  much  pub- 
licity. The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  interrupted  his 
career  in  New  York,  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  play  more  than  four  times  a 
week.  An  unnamed  New  Yorker  pro- 
vided funds  for  Josef’s  education  and 
support,  provided  he  did  not  play  in  pub- 


AT  THE  HISTORY  CLASS. 

(Class  room  in  Middle  West  college, 
boys  and  girls  in  musical  history  sit  fac- 
ing the  Professor.) 

The  Professor  (Wiping  his  forehead 
and  eying  the  back  row ) Your 

answers  are  glib  enough  concerning  the 
foreign  composers,  now  tell  us,  any  one, 
who  was  the  first  American  composer 
whose  scholarly  work  was  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  the  great  Germans?  ( Pro- 
found silence.) 

The  Professor  (Looking  to  right  and 
left ) : — I see  no  one  has  an  idea  of  the 
man,  his  name  or  his  work — still  we  are 
American  born  and  brag  of  it — we  are 
loyal  to  the  point  of  suffocation  when 
we  are  in  Europe ; but  at  home  we  forget 
our  famous  brothers. 

Ethel  (Timidly)  : — There  are  so 
many  thoroughly  educated  and  famous 
American  composers  doing  good  work, 
Professor. 

The  Professor  ( Interrupting ) : — I 

know,  I know ; but  this  man  was  the 
first;  forty  years  ago  there  were  no 
chairs  of  music  in  Universities  and  Col- 
leges, no  public  school  music,  the  facili- 
ties were  meager  enough  when  John 
— , there  I almost  said  it.  Now, 
class,  who  began  this  movement  for  bet- 
ter music,  a movement  which  has  spread 
to  the  uttermost  corners  of  our  coun- 
try? (Silence.) 

The  Professor  (With  suppressed  in- 
dignation) : — An  organist  as  well  as 
composer,  an  educator  above  everything, 
the  first  musician  to  occupy  a Chair  of 
Music  in  an  American  University — a po- 
sition which  he  held  for  thirty  years. 
Can  any  one  name  this  musician?  (Si- 
lence.) 

The  Professor  (Rising): — For  several 
years  after  his  return  from  Germany  he 
was  the  only  American  organist  with 
sufficient  technic  to  interpret  the  works 
of  Bach  ; he  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
to  introduce  Bach’s  great  organ  works  to 
the  American  public.  He  it  was  who 
made  it  possible  to  raise  music  to  the 
dignity  of  an  elective  study  counting  to- 
ward the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
This  was  a humble  beginning  when  we 
think  of  the  large  and  flourishing  De- 
partments of  Music  of  this  particular 
University  and  elsewhere.  Within  a few 
years  harmony  and  counterpoint  have 
been  permitted  as  subjects  for  entrance 
examinations  at  this  identical  University. 
I believe  that,  as  students  of  musical  his- 
tory, each  one  of  us  should  be  able  to 
speak  this  man's  name — again  class — 
(Silence.) 

The  Professor  (Sitting  down)  : — His 
ideals  in  art  were  Bach  and  Beethoven, 
his  life-long  friend  was  Theodore 
Thomas ; among  his  pupils  who  have 
gained  more  than  a national  reputation 
as  composers  are  Arthur  Foote,  Clayton 
Johns  and  F.  S.  Converse  of  Boston ; 
among  critical  writers  who  have  worked 
with  him  are  Richard  Aldrich,  Henry  T. 
Finck  and  W.  T.  Apthorp.  (The  Pro- 
fessor rises  and  points  to  girl  on  the 
front  row)  : — Surely,  Edith,  you  know 
this  musician. 

Edith  ( Biting  her  pencil)  : — Wasn’t  he 
born  in  Portland,  Maine? 

The  Professor  : — Yes,  yes.  and  now 
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Jean  (Doubtfully)  : — Didn’t  he  appear 
in  Germany  as  an  organ  virtuoso? 

The  Professor  (Excitedly)  : — Now  we 
are  getting  to  the  point,  go  on. 

Grace  (Decidedly)  : — I know  now — he 
composed  a piece  for  the  Centennial  held 
in  1876  in  Philadelphia. 

Eveline  (Interrupting)  : — And  another 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  in 
Chicago;  it  was  called  Columbian  March 
and  Hymn,  because  aunt  Carrie  was  there 
and  she’s  a music  teacher. 

The  Professor  ( Eagerly ) : — Yes,  and 
he  did  a Hymn  of  the  West  after  the 
words  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis.  His  orchestral  works  are  his 
best ; he  did  little  for  the  piano,  and  less 
for  voice.  Only  six  songs;  these  are  ex- 
cellent, however,  and  deserve  to  be  better 
known. 

He  was  at  work  upon  a Symphonic 
Poem  based  upon  the  career  and  tragic 
fate  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  died. 
This  work  was  begun  after  his  retire- 
ment from 

Ben  ( Flourishing  his  hand)  : — I know 
— Harvard  University. 

The  Professor  (Pointing  to  James)  : 
— And  his  name — James — was 

James: — Was  John  Knowles  Paine. 

The  Professor  (Rising  hurriedly ) : — 
The  following  account  from  the  Harvard 
University  Gazette  will  be  of  interest. 
(Adjusting  his  glasses,  he  reads)  :— 
“From  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  he  regarded  it  as  a sacred  duty 
to  justify  the  recognition  of  music  as  an 
academic  study,  and  to  familiarize  the 
College  public  with  the  best  music.  For 
years  it  was  his  practice  to  supplement 
his  regular  instruction  by  series  of  piano- 
forte recitals  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  prefacing  each  work  with  a 
few  well  chosen  remarks  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  composer  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  music.  These  recitals, 
given  in  the  evening  in  the  lecture  room 
of  Boylston  Hall,  were  always  well  at- 
tended by  students,  to  many  of  whom 
they  furnished  the  first  opportunity  to 
hear  classical  music.” 

For  next  lesson  we  will  discuss  Paine’s 
opera,  A car  a — class  is  dismissed.  (Class 
files  out  followed  by  The  Professor.) 


THE  MEANING  OF  SOME 
DEFINITIONS. 

(After  the  following  definitions  place 
the  words  they  define.) 

A line  drawn  perpendicularly  across 
the  staff  to  separate  the  measures. 
(Bar.) 

A group  of  notes  found  between  two 
bars.  (Measure.) 

The  tones  belonging  to  a certain  scale. 
(Key.) 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  natural  ac- 
cents follow  one  another.  (Time.) 

The  upper  part  of  a tune.  (Air.) 

A piece  for  two.  (Duet.) 

The  End.  (Fine.) 

Work,  composition.  (Opus.) 

The  finest  and  largest  of  wind  instru- 
ments. (The  organ.) 

The  most  important  of  sacred  choral 
works.  (Oratorio.) 

An  instrumental  introduction.  (Pre- 
lude.) 

The  most  widely  used  of  all  musical 
instruments.  ( Piano.) 

A part  for  one  performer  ( Solo  ) 

The  full  band  or  chorus.  (Tutti.) 

Playing  or  singing  in  a different  key 
to  that  in  which  the  music  is  written. 
(Transposition.) 

The  upper  or  highest  voice.  (Treble.) 

A piece  for  three  instruments.  (Trio.) 

Hold.  (Tenuto.) 
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TONE-HARMONY. 

“I  am  going  over  to  hear  the  C family 
sing,”  said  Milly  to  big  sister  Jane. 

“Remember  what  father  C says;  this 
is  tone-harmony  day,”  answered  Jane  giv- 
ing Milly  a vigorous  push  into  the  music 
room. 

Now  the  C family  lives  in  a seven 
roomed  house,  all  lovely  and  white,  right 
there  in  front  as  you  face  the  key-board. 
Every  one  knows  father  C,  the  head  of 
the  family;  his  voice  is  like  that  of  some 
old  friend,  so  satisfying  and  wholesome. 
See  him  sitting  there  with  his  six  chil- 
dren D,  E.  F,  G,  A.  B.  Of  course,  being 
the  head  of  the  family  he  is  the  most 
important  member  of  it,  so  it  is  natuial 
that  the  entire  family  should  bear  his 
name  and  we  speak  of  them  as  the  Key 
of  C.  Whenever  you  say  Key  of  C,  the 
picture  of  D,  E.  F.  G,  A and  B flash  into 
your  mind. 

Father  C’s  favorite  children  are  E and 
G.  Sometimes  he  lets  them  have  the 
first  word,  but  father  C always  has  the 
last  say  in  the  tune  and  we  are  all  glad 
that  he  does,  -as  you  will  discover  when 
you  begin  mixing  your  tone-harmonies 
together. 

“Now  let  us  begin  to  mix  the  tones, 
Milly,”  said  father  C,  pointing  to  E. 
Milly  played  father  C with  E. 

“Ah,”  said  she,  “How  sweet  and  pleasant 
they  sound.” 

“Again,  try  me  with  A,”  and  Milly  did 
as  he  bid  her. 

“See,  dear  child,  the  tone-harmony  is 
perfect,  this  mixture  has  all  the  richness 
and  fullness  of  C and  E,  the  third._ 
“Measure  the  distance  and  you  will  see 
that  A is  sixth  above  me,  so  we  are  called 
the  sixth. 

“With  F and  G,  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
the  harmony  is  a little  thin. 

“Indeed,  my  dear,  you  can  always  tell 
us  by  that  hollow  empty  sound ; no 
trouble  at  all. 

“Now  I dislike  to  reveal  family  se- 
crets; but  I never  agree  with  D or  B,  no 
never,  we  are  always  apart,  quarreling 
if  you  please  to  call  it  so. 

“Play  us  and  see— ah  what  a differ- 
ence, how  harsh  and  discordant  you  will 
say  at  once  ‘I  do  not  like  these  tone  har- 
monies.’ 

“But  we  can  not  have  sunshine  all  the 
time,  there  must  be  a few  clouds  for 
contrast,”  and  father  C smiled  broadly  at 
Milly’s  puzzled  expression. 

“You  like  olives,  don’t  you?  Well  we 
like  a relish  in  our  tone-harmonies,  in- 
deed we  all  love  the  bite  of  it  in  our 
modern  music,  the  next  time  you  go  to 
a concert  you  must  listen  for  these  hit- 
ter sweet  harmonies. 

“To  return  to  sweet  sounds,  just  play 
C,  E,  G together,  and  listen  how  beauti- 
fully satisfying;  there  is  a perfect  blend- 
ing of  our  voices — so  perfect  that  we  are 
'the  very  backbone,  muscle  and  sinew 
of  all  music.  You  will  find  the  combina- 
tion in  every  piece.  We  are  so  much  in 
evidence  that  we  have  the  nickname  of 
‘common  chord.’  Our  real  name  is 
‘triad’  because  there  arc  three  in  our 
party.  But  music  would  he  dull  if  tone- 
harmonies  were  as  restful  as  we  are, 
play  C,  E,  G,  B,  and  notice  the  differ- 
ence. How  exciting!  Something  must 
happen,  we  never  can  endure  this  uncer- 
tainty! Don’t  you  feel  B,  that  unhappy 
member-of  our  family,  pushing  and  pull- 
ing to  get  up  to  C,  my  namesake  above. 
Because  B has  that  pulling  habit,  we 
have  called  her  ‘the  leading  tone.’ 

“Then,  for  further  practice,  find  where 
A goes  when  you  play  C,  E,  A,  together. 
Play  C,  F and  G,  and  find  where  F 
wants  to  go.  There  is  one  thing  to  re- 
member about  D,  or  T wo,  as  he  is  called 
in  harmony,  he  doesn’t  care  whether  he 
goes  to  C or  E just  so  he  goes  some- 
where. 


“One  point  to  remember,  after  the 
pushing  and  pulling  of  the  tone-harmo- 
nies, after  the  tunes  have  pressed  forward 
and  backward,  after  the  discords  and  dis- 
sonances, and  the  quarreling  of  the  di- 
minished sevenths,  you  are  always  happy 
when  you  come  back  to  me,  I am  One, 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Now,  Milly  dear, 
our  lesson  in  tone-harmony  is  over,  so 
run  quickly  before  you  forget  it  all  and 
tell  big  sister  Jane.” 


COMPOSERS’  SAYINGS. 

“My  receipt  for  recalling  the  fleeting 
inspiration  and  the  storing  of  ideals  is  to 
travel  a good  deal  and  to  see  the  most 
beautiful  things  possible.” — Grieg. 

“My  ideal  is  to  become  a good  com- 
poser.”— Tchaikovsky. 

“Music  is  not  a means  of  physical 
pleasure.  It  is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
products  of  the  human  mind.”— Saint- 
Saens. 

“Popular  music  will  ever  stand  as  the 
chief  and  most  important  contribution 
to  the  history  and  evolution  of  music.  — 
Mascagni. 

“My  productions  in  music  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  understanding,  and  spring 
from  my  sorrow.” — Schubert. 

“I  shut  myself  up  for  a fortnight  and 
play  Bach.  That  is  my  preparation.  I 
never  practice  my  own  compositions.  ■ 
Chopin. 

“The  mania  for  discussing  things 
which  they  least  understand  is  a very 
common  fault  in  men.” — Gluck.  . 

“And  the  day  in  which  art  and  nature 
speak  to  you,  makes  you  an  artist,  an 
adept.” — Massenet. 

“Art  has  not  Fatherland,  and  all  that 
is  beautiful  ought  to  he  prized  by  us,  no 
matter  what  clime  or  region  has  pro- 
duced it.” — Weber. 

“A  beautiful  thing  is  effective  even  in 
a small  form,  as  a charming  idea  de- 
lights us  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  a 
child.” — Schumann. 


CHARADES. 

My  first  i's  part  of  an  apple. 

My  second  is  objective  of  “we,” 

Put  me  together  and  a company  of  sing- 
ers I’ll  be. 

(Chorus.) 

My  first  means  earnest  endeavor, 

My  second  is  2 + 2 = 4; 

You’ll  find  one  in  every  piece 
And  often  there  are  many  more. 
(Triad.) 

My  first  is  used  by  the  cooks, 

My  second  is  a Christmas  toy; 

My  whole  is  an  orchestral  instrument 
Much  loved  by  every  boy. 

(Kettle-drum.) 

My  first  grows  out  in  the  forest, 

My  second  is  “Oh  ! Oh  ! Oh  !” 

And  now  you  have  almost  guessed 

That  my  whole  is  a 

(Trio.) 


There  are  in  music  such  strains  as  far 
surpass  any  faith  which  man  ever  had  in 
the  loftiness  of  his  destiny.  Music  hath 
caught  a higher  pace  than  any  virtue 
that  I know.  It  is  the  arch  reformer.  It 
hastens  the  sun  to  his  setting.  It  invites 
him  to  his  rising.  What  a comment  on 
our  life  is  the  least  strain  of  music!  It 
lifts  me  above  all  the  dust  and  mire  of 
the  universe.  I soar  or  hover  with  clean 
skirts  over  the  field  of  my  life.  When  I 
hear  music,  I fear  no  danger.  I am 
invulnerable.  I see  no  foe.  I am  related 
to  the  earliest  times  and  to  the  latest. — 
Thoreau. 
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Publisher’s  Notes 

A Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 
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NEW  WORKS. 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers — 


January,  1914. 

Regular 


Price 

Dawn  of  the  Kingdom,  Eas- 
ter Cantata — J.  Truman 

Wolcott  $1.00 

The  Eclectic  Course  of 
Graded  Studies  in  Piano 
Playing — J.  M.  Blose  . . 1.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music — 

- Mrs.  H.  B.  Hudson 60 

Two  Part  Hymns  in  Honor 
of  the  Blessed  'Virgin 
Mary — N.  Montani 25 


Gallery  of  Distinguished 

Musicians  

Brahms  Hungarian  Dances 
for  Piano  Solo — Either 


Vol.  I or  Vol.  IX 1.00 

Brahms  Hungarian  Dances 
for  Piano  Solo — Both 

Volumes  2.00 

Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music 

and  Musicians  25.00 

Eight  Four  Hand  Pieces  for 
Teacher  and  Pupil — Hein- 
rich Pfitzner  1.25 

Brilliant  Octave  Studies — 

A.  Sartorio  1-25 

New  Pipe  Organ  Collection  .50 

New  Anthem  Collection  . . .25 

Salon  Album  for  the  Piano- 
forte— Vol.  I 75 

Italian  Overtures  for  Four 

Hands  75 

New  Vocal  Album 50 

Sonata  Album — Vol.  II  ...  .75 


Special 

Offer 

Price 

Postpaid 


.25 

.20 

-.15 


.10 

.35 


.20 


.35 

15.00 


.15 


.20 

.20 

.13 


.20 


.25 

.20 

.35 


Calendars 

The  December  Holiday  number  of 
the  Etude  contained  descriptive  matter 
with  regard  to  a number  of  calendars 
which  we  carry  in  stock,  all  of  a musi- 
cal character,  all  at  the  same  price — 
10c  each  or  $1.00  a dozen.  Let  us  send 
a sample  of  each  that  we  have  on  hand. 


Reference  Works — Free 

We  say  “works  of  reference”  because 
these  two  catalogs,  the  SINGERS 
HAND  BOOK  and  PIANO  STUDY 
GUIDE  are  more  than  catalogs — they 
are  carefully  classified  works  of  posi- 
tive advantage  and  usefulness  to  the 
teacher;  a selection  can  be  intelligently 
made  by  the  teacher  out  of  these  cata- 
logs. 

Let  us  send  the  catalogs  free  to  you, 
to  anyone.  In  ordering  from  them, 
either  ON  SELECTION  or  on  regular 
monthly  cash  account,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  number  and  in  less 
than  a day  from  the  time  received  the_ 
order  will  be  on  its  way  to  its  point  of 
destination. 

Postcards. 

There  are  few  teachers  of  music  who 
do  not  use  postcards  in  their  work. 
This  house  alone  disposes  of  at  least 
100,000  postcards  each  year;  our  stock 
covers  about  600  subjects,  most  of  them 
in  platinotype  finish  of  a superior  grade 
and  quality.  The  platinotype  finish  is 
most  artistic,  even  better  in  appearance 
than  an  original  photograph.  1 he  se- 
ries consists  of  composers,  educators, 
organists,  violinists,  great  masters, 
great  pianists,  great  violinists,  modern 
masters,  modern  pianists,.  modern  vio- 
linists, opera  composers,  historical  post- 
cards, opera  postcards,  etc.,  etc.,  all  sold 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  50c  per  dozen. 

We  have  had  small  frames  manufac- 
tured in  quantity,  each  fitting  a post- 
card. The  price  of  a framed  card,  the 
subject  to  he  selected  by  the  buyer,  is 
50c  sent  by  express  not  prepaid,  or  60c 
singly  by  mail  postpaid.  I he  frames 
are  2-inch  dark  oak  molding,  outside 
measurements  7 Pi  x 9 Rj . a most  practi- 
cal and  artistic  studio  decoration. 


Teachers’  Supplies 

Many  new  systems  of  the  music  deal- 
ing business,  many  new  works  in  edu- 
cational music  have  originated  with  the 
house  of  Theodore  Presser.  The  sup- 
plying of  sheet  music  by  mail  order 
direct  from  the  publisher  to  the  teacher 
was  perhaps  the  most  radical  depart- 
ure. The  sending  of  music  ON  SE- 
LECTION with  no  guarantee  as  to 
the  amount  kept,  the  same  liberal  dis- 
count being  given  as  on  regular  orders, 
the  only  responsibility  being  the  trans- 
portation, is  perhaps  the  second  most 
radical  departure  in  music  dealing. 
Many  others  followed  and  will  follow. 

Our  order  filling  department,  our  ON 
SELECTION  department,  is  on  a more 
perfect  basis  this  season  than  it  has 
b en  for  many  years.  Our  stock  of 
publications  not  of  our  own  publica- 
tion is  perhaps  the  best  selected  in  the 
country.  This  means  promptness  in 
the  filling  of  orders,  the  most  necessary 
condition  of  mail  order  buying.  Any 
of  our  catalogs  will  explain  our  system 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it; 
any  question  in  music  will  be  answered 
cheerfully,  promptly  and  intelligently. 

Our  first  catalogs  will  be  sent  for 
the  asking.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed; 
no  order  is  too  small  to  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  no  order  is  too 
large  or  too  intricate  to  be  tilled  quickly 
and  at  the  very  best  possible  price  in 
every  case  that  can  be  obtained  any- 
where. 

Jenny  Lind — Portrait 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  the  portrait  of  Jenny  Lind  on  the 
cover  of  the  December  Holiday  num- 
ber was  the  most  talked  of,  the  most 
attractive  title  that  we  believe  has  ever 
been  on  the  Etude  and  numerous  of 
our  friends  have  paid  high  prices  to 
have  this  cover  of  the  Etude  framed. 
It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  get  the 
picture  without  the  printed  matter  hut 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  printed  mat- 
ter is  so  placed  that  the  picture  is  just 
as  valuable  with  it  as  it  would  have 
been  without  it.  We  have  had  a num- 
ber framed  covering  the  printed  matter, 
These  we  can  send  by  Parcels  Post,  pre- 
paid, for  $1.50. 

Write  Your 
Address  Plainly 

Very  few  persons  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  writing  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses with  such  perfect  plainness  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a 
stranger  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  name 
or  the  correct  reading  of  the  address, 
including  particularly  the  name  of  the 
state  or  province  in  which  the  writer 
lives.  We  all  use  abbreviations  in  writ- 
ing and  no  one  should  be  blamed  for 
doing  so,  but  there  are  names  of  states, 
etc.,  that  are  often  shortened  in  writ- 
ing and  so  written  as  to  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  something  altogether  differ- 
ent: we  have  in  mind  a patron  who 
lives  in  Virginia  and  who  writes  “Va.” 
so  that  it  looks  quite  as  much  like  “la.,’’ 
another  in  Maine  whose  “Me.’’  looks 
like  “Mo,”  another  whose  “Va.”  looks 
like  “Ga..”  and  the  chances  of  mis- 
reading Pa.,  La.,  etc.,  are  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence  that  we  . are  con- 
stantly learning  of  the  misdirection  of 
mail  matter  intended  for  patrons  liv- 
ing in  one  of  the  states,  the  name  of 
which  has  been  carelessly  abbreviated. 
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We  cannot  reasonably  expect  all  our 
employes  to  memorize  the  names  and 
addresses  of  thousands  of  patrons,  but 
each  patron  knows  his  or  her  own  ad- 
dress perfectly  and  should  beai  in  mind 
the  fact  that  a stranger  unfamiliar  with 
the  handwriting,  uncertain  as  to  the 
spelling  of  the  customer  s name  and 
misled  by  an  unfortunate  as  well  as 
unnecessary  abbreviation  of  the  name 
of  the  state,  may  easily  make  a mistake 
in  addressing  that  would  cause  a vast 
deal  of  disappointment  and  expense. 

To  sum  up — one’s  name  should  be 
written  plainly  and  with  due  regard  for 
lack  of  familiarity  with  it  on  the  part 
of  strangers,  the  post  office  address 
plainly  also,  and  the  name  of  the  state 
in  full  as  “Maine,”  “Iowa,”  etc.,  rather 
than  the  often  misleading  abbreviations 
that  look  as  much  like  one  thing  as 
another  when  not  printed  (as  in  this 
article)  but  written  in  a hand  peculiar 
to  the  individual  writer  not  necessar- 
ily in  accord  with  "copy  book  rules. 

If  this  advice  does  not  fit  the  reader  s 
case,  we  only  ask  that  it  be  passed 
along  where  it  will  do  good. 

Etude  Binders 

One  of  the  greatest  advertising  ad- 
vantages of  the  Etude  is  the  fact  that 
copies  of  the  Etude  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
thrown  away;  they  stay  on  the  piano 
indefinitely.  Music,  as  we  all  know, 
is  unlike  reading  matter  in  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  every  player  to  play  a 
composition  many  times.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  literary  magazines  they  are  read 
but  once. 

Therefore,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
keep  your  Etudes  in  some  substantial, 
permanent  form?  We  have  two  bind- 
ers selling  for  $1.25  and  $100  prepaid; 
a new  one,  the  “Big  Ben’  $1.25,  well 
worth  the  difference  in  price;  the  one 
for  $1.00  is  the  Weiss  binder  which 
we  have  always  sold.  They  each  hold 
twelve  copies  of  the  Etude  and  can  be 
held  strongly  in  place  and  are  very 
easily  adjusted. 

Prize  Piano  Contest. 

In  another  part  of  this  Journal  will 
be  found  an  advertisement  of  a $000 
prize  offer  for  piano  compositions. 
There  are  four  classes  of  compositions 
included  in  this  prize  and  in  all  there 
will  be  13  prizes  ranging  in  price  from 
$20  to  $100.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  our  young  composers  and 
also  our  experienced  composers  to  com- 
pete. We  have  always  held  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  professional  man  or 
woman  to  make  an  effort  along  original 
lines  of  composition.  Just  the  same  as 
in  literature,  no  one  can  make  any  pre- 
tension to  a professorship  or  a degree 
without  writing  a thesis  on  some  orig- 
inal theme.  . 

It  is  far  better  to  have  tried  and 
failed  in  matters  of  this  kind  than  not 
to  have  tried  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  develop  musicianship  more 
thoroughly  than  efforts  along  the  line 
of  composition,  and  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  a general  interest  all  along  the 
line  in  this  contest.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Contest  will  close  on  the  first 
of  March,  1914.  Therefore,  there  is 
only  two  more  months  remaining  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  C ontest. 

Sonata  Album,  Vol.  II. 

Some  time  ago  we  published  the  So- 
nata Album,  Vol.  I,  as  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Peters  Edition.  These 
two' volumes  contain  about  all  the  work 
m the  Sonata  line  that  is  required  for 
any  graduate.  J he  two  volumes  con- 
tain the  best  and  most  popular  sonatas 
of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  In 
the  second  volume  there  are  11  Sonatas 
by  these  three  composers.  Any  one 
of  these  sonatas  in  sheet  form  will  cost 
more  than  this  entire  volume.  This 
volume  contains  the  celebrated  Sonata 
I’athetique  of  Beethoven,  also  the  de- 
lightful one  in  h -minor,  Op.  2.  Hie 
Moonlight  Sonata  is  also  included,  also 
Op.  26  and  the  Theme  with  Variations. 
The  collection  of  Mozart  and  Haydn 
tire  equally  attractive.  I his  volume 
contains  over  200  pages  of  music. 

Our  advance  price  for  this  volume 
is  35  cents. 


Summer  Study  Classes 

THE  Summer  Study  Plan  has  become  extremely 
popular  in  the  past  few  years,  offering  to  ambi- 
tious music  students  and  teachers  the  opportunity 
of  combining  recreation  with  advanced  music  study. 
Teachers  and  pupils  realize  more  and  more  that  the 
summer  season  should  be  one  of  pleasure  and  profit  and 
not  one  of  waste  and  loss. 

Beginning  with  the  February  issue  THE  ETUDE 
will  have  special  pages  containing  the  announcements 
of  Summer  Schools  and  Classes.  Last  year  many  schools 
and  teachers  organized  profitable  Summer  Classes  solely 
by  advertising  in  THE  ETUDE,  which  is  unquestionably 
the  most  economical  method  of  reaching  prospects  effec- 
tively. 

There  are  obviously  many  advantages  in  making  an 
early  announcement  of  plans,  etc.  Readers  of  the  Feb- 
ruary ETUDE  will  be  interested  in  information  about 
location,  dates,  tuition  and  courses. 

To  add  effectiveness,  the  announcements  of  Summer 
Schools  will  be  accompanied  by  special  articles.  All  such 
advertisements,  with  proper  geographical  headings,  will 
be  grouped  about  these  articles. 

THE  ETUDE,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  Summer 
School  Classes,  offers  to  teachers,  schools  and  conserva- 
tories, a special  advertising  rate  much  less  than  the 
regular  rate.  Further  information  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Advertising  Department. 

To  bring  your  announcement  to  the  attention  of  the 
225,000  readers  of  the  February  issue  of  THE  ETUDE 
it  is  necessary  that  instructions  and  copy  (or  the  data 
you  wish  incorporated  in  an  advertisement),  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  January  5th.  It  will  be  arranged 
by  us  to  best  advantage. 


Dawn  of  the  Kingdom, 

Easter  Cantata 

By  J.  Truman  Wolcott 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
we  shall  have  ready  in  a short  time,  a 
new  and  attractive  Easter  Cantata  espe- 
cially suited  for  choir  use  in  churches. 
The  text  of  this  cantata  which  has  been 
compiled  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Percival  Huget,  D.D.,  is  taken  chiefly 
from  the  Scriptures  and  from  well- 
known  hymns.  This  cantata  is  not  too 
lengthy  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
any  short  church  service.  It  is  in  three 
parts,  namely,  “The  Prophesy,”  “Dawn 
at  the  Tomb”  and  “The  Dawn  of  the 
Kingdom.”  The  solo  work  is  chiefly 
for  tenor  and  baritone,  and  the  chor- 
uses are  all  for  mixed  voices.  These 
choruses  are  all  very  effective,  and  they 
are  all  well  within  the  range  of  the 
average  choir.  “The  Dawn  of  the  King- 
dom” is  a musicianly  work  entirely 
practical  and  easily  rehearsed.  It  can- 
not fail  to  prove  interesting  to  congre- 
gations. 

For  introductory  purposes  we  are  of- 
fering copies  for  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Eclectic  Course  of 
Graded  Studies  in  Piano  Playing 
By  J.  M.  Blose. 

We  have  come  into  possession  of 
the  publishing  rights  of  a practical 
course  of  pianoforte  instruction,  which 
can  be  taken  up  after  the  instruction 
book  is  finished,  or  with  the  pupils  who 
have  some  little  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments. The  exercises  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work  are  extremely  simple.  It 
would  act  as  a supplementary  work  to 
any  graded  course.  The  work  is  bv  a 
thorough  musician.  Dr.  Blose  has  had 
an  extended  career  as  a teacher  ana 
composer.  11  is  long  residence  in  this 
country  has  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  American  pupil.  He 
lias  in  this  work  a most  excellent  course 
of  preliminary  technic,  interspersed 
with  recreation  and  some  pieces,  very 
similar  to  the  volumes  of  the  Graded 
Course.  Some  of  these  are  original  and 


some  are  selected.  The  w®rk  contains 
60  pages,  and  in  all  there  are  108  dif- 
ferent exercises.  The  work  ranges 
from  the  very  beginning  of  exercises 
composed  entirely  of  whole  notes,  up 
to  about  the  second  grade.  All  are 
very  carefully  selected  and  graded.  It 
is  a useful  little  volume  in  the  hands 
of  any  practical  teacher,  and  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to 
anyone  who  desires  to  have  an  elemen- 
tary work  in  connection  with  any 
graded  course  that  they  are  using. 

We  will  send  this  work  when  it  is 
published  for  the  small  sum  of  20c  post- 
paid. Since  the  plates  are  all  ready  and 
no  preparation  in  the  way  of  engraving 
and  proof  reading  are  necessary  the 
special  offer  on  this  work  will  continue 
but  a very  short  time. 


of  Piano  Music 
H.  B.  Hudson. 


A.  B.  C. 

By  Mrs. 

We  will  issue  this  month  a unique 
volume  along  lines  which  have  never 
as  yet  been  attempted  and  that  is  a 
music  book  without  notes.  The  letters 
only  are  used.  It  requires  no  numbers 
of  the  staff  or  notes  whatsoever  and  it 
is  astonishing  what  the  author,  Mrs. 
Hudson,  has  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
senting little  pieces  to  little  players 
without  notes.  These  can  be  played  by 
anyone  who  can  read  the  letters.  Both 
hands  are  represented  and  also  the  time 
is  indicated  in  the  most  simple  and  in- 
genious manner.  This  book  is  intended 
as  a forerunner  for  all  books  for  chil- 
dren. The  introductory  price  we  have 
made  15c,  and  all  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary pupils  will  be  simply  delighted 
with  this  little  volume. 

Great  Pianists  on  the 
Art  of  Piano  Playing 
By  J.  F.  Cooke. 

This  new*work  is  now  ready  and  the 
special  offer  is  hereby  withdrawn.  A 
score  of  most  distinguished  contempo- 
rary pianists  are  represented  by  their 
personal  opinions  in  this  work.  It  will 
prove  of  interest  to  all  earnest  students. 


Two-Part  Hymns  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
By  N.  Montani 

This  is  a collection  of  original  hymns 
in  the  vernacular  which  are  intended 
to  be  used  either  in  convents  or  con- 
gregations. The  music  of  the  hymns 
is  so  written  that  it  may  be  sung  in 
two  parts  with  a simple  and  appropriate 
organ  accompaniment.  The  texts  of 
the  hymns  are  taken  from  the  most 
approved  sources,  many  of  the  great 
writers  of  hymnology  being  repre- 
sented. The  music  is  by  Signor  N. 
Montani,  an  organist  and  composer 
who  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. While  these  hymns  are  more  es- 
pecially suited  to  be  used  in  the  month 
of  May  they  are  most  of  them  appro- 
priate for  nearly  all  seasons  of  the 
Christian  year.  They  will  be  published 
in  neat  octavo  form. 

For  introductory  purposes  during  the 
present  month,  we  are  offering  copies 
of  this  collection  at  the  very  low  price 
of  10  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Gallery  of 
Distinguished  Musicians 

The  success  achieved  by  The  Gallery 
of  Musical  Celebrities,  and  its  compan- 
ion volume,  The  Gallery  of  Eminent 
Musicians,  has  led  us  to  issue  The  Gal- 
lery of  Distinguished  Musicians,  a work 
similar  in  character  to  the  other  two, 
but  including  many  composers  and 
artists  who  were  necessarily  omitted 
in  the  earlier  books.  The  three  “Gal- 
lery” books  thus  form  a complete  se- 
ries of  portrait-biographies  which  in- 
clude the  most  noted  musicians  of  all 
time.  The  idea  of  having  a good  por- 
trait of  picture  postcard  size  with  a 
brief  biography  on  the  back  has  proved 
exceptionally  popular,  because  the 
regular  musical  dictionaries  do  not  con- 
tain many  portraits  if  any,  and  long 
descriptions  of  a musician’s  career  as 
found  in  even  the  “collective  biograph- 
ies” lack  the  virtue  of  brevity.  The 
biographical  notes  are  genuine  charac- 
ter sketches,  containing  all  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  each  life,  and  summarizing 
the  special  claim  which  each  musician 
has  to  recognition.  The  new  work  is 
not  a mere  supplement  to  the  other  two 
but  is  a complete  work  in  itself.  In 
advance  of  publication  we  shall  *be 
pleased  to  send  all  who  accompany 
their  order  with  cash  a copy  of  this 
new  work  at  the  special  introductory 
price  of  35  cents.  The  same  book 
bound  in  fine  ooz*e  leather  at  75  cents. 
Order  distinctly  The  Gallery  of  Dis- 
tinguished Musicians. 

Brahms  Hungarian  Dances 
for  Piano  Solo.  Two  Books 

This  celebrated  work  has  been  added 
to  the  Presser  Collection  and  for  a 
short  time  we  are  offering  the  two  vol- 
umes at  a special  introductory  price. 
Brahms  Hungarian  Dances  originally 
for  four  hands  would  have  made  this 
composer  famous  had  he  written  noth- 
ing else.  As  arranged  for  piano  solo 
by  the  composer,  they  are  nearly  as 
brilliant  as  in  the  duet  form  and  are 
much  played.  Volume  I contains  from 
No.  1 to  10  inclusive;  Volume  2 Nos. 
11  to  21  inclusive. 

Our  snecial  introductory  price  is  20c 
separate  volume,  35c  for  both  volumes. 

Grove’s  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians 

Our  offer  of  last  month — a complete 
set  of  the  new  “Grove’s  Dictionary”  in 
five  volumes  (of  nearly  a thousand 
pages  each)  for  $15.00— met  with  a 
hearty  response  on  the  part  of  the 
musical  public  who  readily  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
this  $25.00  set  of  books  at  a discount 
of  40  per  cent.  We  still  have  a few 
sets  on  hand  and  as  long  as  they  last 
will  be  sold  for  $15.00  the  set  by  ex- 
press or  freight,  not  prepaid.  (Express 
charges  or  postage  at  the  rate  of  about 
35  cents  per  volume  additional.)  The 
work  itself  is  without  a peer  in  musi- 
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cal  literature  and  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, not  merely  a dictionary  of  musi- 
cal terms,  3but  also  a complete  and 
authoritative  encyclopedia  of  musical 
information,  covering  all  phases  of  the 
subject — biographical,  historical,  criti- 
cal and  theoretical.  No  music  teacher’s 
library  is  complete  without  this  com- 
prehensive reference  work. 

Eight  Four  Hand  Pieces  for 
Teacher  and  Pupil 
By  Heinrich  Pfitzner 

We  will  publish  during  the  present 
month  a small  volume  of  four  hand 
music  in  the  second  grade  continuing 
to  about  Grade  2}4.  This  music  was 
written  originally  for  four  hands  and  is 
not  arrangements.  There  is  a great  dif- 
ference as  all  may  have  observed  in 
pieces  originally  written  for  four  hands 
and  arrangements  for  four  hands. 
These  little  duets  are  instructive  and 
melodious  and  quite  original,  and  it  is 
quite  refreshing  to  come  across  music 
that  has  the  elements  of  success  about 
it.  They  are  not  unlike  Diabelli’s  duets. 
The  compositions  are  well  within  the 
octave  and  the  pupils  can  at  times  play 
the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  right. 
There  is  by  no  means  an  overstock 
of  music  of  this  kind  for  the  piano; 
bright,  original,  well  graded  music  for 
four  hands. 

Our  special  offer  price  on  this  will 
be  but  15c  postpaid. 

Brilliant  Octave  Studies 
By  A.  Sartorio 

We  have  in  the  past  published  sev- 
eral sets  of  octave  studies  by  Mr.  Sar- 
torio, all  of  which  have  proved  very 
successful.  The  same  composer  has 
now  added  still  another  book  of  oc- 
tave studies  to  the  series  so  as  to  form 
a complete  school  of  octave  playing. 
This  new  volume  is  more  difficult  than 
the  others  but  it  has  equally  attrac- 
tive qualities,  and  it  will  prove  just 
right  for  advanced  pupils.  Each  study 
is  in  the  style  of  a piece  and  bears  an 
appropriate  title. 

During  the  current  month  we  are  of- 
fering copies  at  the  specially  low  price 
for  introductory  purposes  of  20c  post- 
paid. 

New  Pipe  Organ 
Collection 

This  work  is  very  nearly  ready  but 
we  will  continue  the  special  offer  for  a 
short  time.  The  busy  organist  is  al- 
ways glad  to  have  a new  book  con- 
taining selections  of  moderate  length 
and  difficulty  suited  to  all  sorts  of  oc- 
casions, and  in  this  new  collection  he 
will  find  just  such  things  as  he  needs. 
The  pieces  are  all  attractive  and  melodi- 
ous suitable  for  both  church  and  re- 
cital use. 

The  special  introductory  price  is  20c 
postpaid. 

New  Anthem  Collection 

The  many  choir  directors,  organists 
and  singers  who  have  found  pleasure 
in  the  use  of  our  various  anthem  col- 
lections will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
newer  addition  to  the  series  is  well 
along  in  course  of  preparation.  This 
volume  will  contain  a splendid  lot  of 
anthems  all  new  and  original  not  hav- 
ing been  used  in  any  previous  collec- 
tion. The  best  contemporary  writers 
will  be  represented. 

As  on  former  occasions  we  are  offer- 
ing copies  of  this  new  anthem  book 
at  introductory  prices.  13c  postpaid. 

Salon  Album  for  the 
Pianoforte,  Volume  I 

This  is  a collection  of  some  of  the 
old  favorite  drawing  room  pieces  which 
have  survived  the  test  of  time  and  arc 
still  popular  and  still  frequently  played. 
It  is  convenient  and  economical  to  have 


a number  of  such  pieces  all  under  one 
cover  as  they  are  useful  for  a variety 
of  occasions. 

For  introductory  purposes  we  are  of- 
fering the  salon  album  for  20c  post- 
paid. 

Italian  Overtures 
for  Four  Hands 

This  new  volume  in  the  Presser  Col- 
lection is  well  advanced  in  preparation 
but  the  special  offer  will  be  continued 
for  the  current  month.  This  book  con- 
tains the  best  Overtures  of  Bellini  and 
Rossini  effectively  arranged  for  four 
hands.  These  Overtures  are  among 
the  best  specimens  of  the  Italian  style 
of  writing,  and  they  are  both  brilliant 
and  melodious.  The  arrangements  are 
as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

We  are  offering  copies  of  this  work 
at  the  special  introductory  price  of  25c 
per  copy  postpaid. 

New  Vocal  Album 

This  new  collection  of  songs  is  now 
ready  but  the  special  offer  will  be  con 
tinued  during  the  current  month.  This 
book  is  of  a miscellaneous  nature  con- 
taining songs  of  moderate  difficulty  and 
medium  compass  suitable  for  all  sorts 
of  occasions,  and  especially  valuable 
for  teaching  purposes. 

For  introductory  purposes  during  the 
current  month  we  are  offering  copies 
at  the  very  low  price  of  20c  postpaid. 

Two-Part  Songs  for 
Women’s  Voices 

This  volume  is  now  ready  and  the 
special  offer  is  hereby  withdrawn.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  books  for  women’s 
clubs,  and  the  chorus  directors  who  have 
not  already  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  it  an  examination 
should  not  fail  to  do  so  in  the  near 
future. 

Chaminade  Album  for 
Pianoforte 

This  new  collection  of  the  best  pieces 
of  Chaminade  is  now  ready  and  the 
special  offer  is  hereby  withdrawn.  This 
we  consider  to  be  the  best  Chaminade 
Album  ever  published. 

Operatic  Four  Hand  Album 

This  volume  is  now  ready  and  the 
special  offer  is  hereby  withdrawn.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  copies  for  ex 
animation  to  all  who  may  be  interested. 

New  Publications  With- 
drawn from  Advance  of 
Publication  Offer. 

Some  of  our  new  patrons  misunder- 
stand what  “advance  of  publication” 
offer  means.  They  send  in  an  order 
for  a book  at  these  low  prices  and  then 
a complaint  follows  in  about  a week 
that  they  have  not  received  it.  The 
price  of  advance  of  publication  offers  is 
just  about  the  cost  of  the  paper  and 
printing,  for  introduction  purposes;  orig- 
inally it  was  meant  for  only  one  copy 
of  a work,  although  we  are  not  very 
particular  about  this  point.  The  mo- 
ment a work  appears  from  press,  these 
" advance  of  publication”  orders  are  filled 
and  from  that  moment  the  regular 
price  prevails.  The  following  works 
in  the  Presser  Collection  are  no  longer 
on  special  offer  as  they  have  now  ap- 
peared from  the  press.  Notice  the 
low  retail  prices,  the  liberal  profes- 
sional discounts,  the  best  paper  and 
printing  and  stronger  binding  than  any 
other  so-called  cheap  editions.  Insist 
on  obtaining  this  Presser  Collection 
when  you  need  anv  of  the  following 
works;  Consolation  and  Love  Dreams, 
F.  Liszt;  Album  of  Instructive  Pieces, 
Vol.  I,  Kuhner;  Concerto  in  G-Minor, 
Op.  25,  F.  Mendelssohn;  First  Instruc- 
tion Book,  Wagner. 


The  Bensinger  Rapid  Duplicator 


will  save  a preat  deal  of  wasteful 
writing,  as  it  gives  numerous  exact 
copies  from  typewriter  and  pen. 


Excellent  for  making  copies  of  MUSIC  scores,  papers  of  every  kind  by  writing  originals  with  copyablc  ink. 
More  simple,  efficient,  cleaner  and  cheaper  than  anything  V RFN^INf',FR  FO  34  Stone  Street 
upon  the  market.  For  free  information  write  to-day  DLliOllivILlv  New  York  City 


Publications  Just  Issued 

by 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to  teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual 
large  professional  discounts.  Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 


PIANO  SOLOS 


Grade 


11294  Gathering  Violets,  Waltz, 


K.  Ralph 

11293  Stately  Ilolyhocks,  March, 

2 

$.30 

K.  Ralph 

11295  Among  the  Pansies,  Polka, 

2 

.30 

K.  Ralph 

11296  Climbing  Roses,  Mazurka, 

2 

.30 

K.  Ralph 

11297  Bunch  of  Sweet  Peas, 

2 

.30 

Schottische,  K.  Ralph. 
11298  Dainty  Daisy,  G a 1 o p, 

2 

.30 

K.  Ralph 

o 

.80 

11249  Pearl  Waltz,  E.  Maekay . 

11250  My  Pet,  Polka  Mazurka, 

2 

.30 

E.  Maekay 

11251  Little  Fairy’s  March,  E. 

2 

.30 

Maekay  . . .' 

11252  Dinner  Bell,  Quick  Step, 

2 

.30 

E.  Maekay 

11253  Mutual  Friends,  Waltz, 

2 

.30 

E.  Maekay 

11254  La  Rose,  Polonaise,  E. 

2 

.30 

Maekay  

11255  Home  Return,  March,  E. 

2 

.30 

Maekay  

11256  Pink  Rose,  Mazurka,  E. 

2 

.30 

Maekay  

o 

.30 

11257  Joy,  Redowa,  E.  Maekay. 

11258  Amazon  Galop,  E. 

2 

.30 

Maekay  

11259  Hope,  Schottische,  E. 

*7 

.30 

Maekay  

11260  Fairy  Dell,  Waltz,  E. 

2 

.30 

Maekay  

11245  March  of  the  Hussars, 

2 

.30 

A.  Gils  

11232  Outdoor  Sports,  Polka, 

2 

.40 

H.  Engelmann 

11231  Tennis  Party,  Waltz, 

2% 

.30 

II.  Engelmann 

11233  O’er  Field  and  Meadow, 

2% 

.30 

March,  //.  Engelmann . 
11234  Dance  in  the  Barn,  Sc  rt- 

2 V, 

.30 

tische,  II.  Engelmann . 
11235  Lover’s  Nook,  Three  Step, 

2% 

.30 

II.  Engelmann 

11236  The  Last  Train,  Galop, 

•21/2 

.30 

II.  Engelmann 

11287  Evening  Chimes,  V.  Lind- 

•2% 

.30 

say  

11280  In  the  Alps,  Three  Step, 

2% 

.30 

C.  Lindsay 

11290  Round  the  Capstan,  Sail- 

21/2 

.30 

or’s  Dance,  C.  Lindsay 
11223  May-Bells  Ringing,  Op. 

21/a 

.25 

67,  II.  Siewert 

11288  Call  t0  Worship,  C.  Lind- 

.85 

say  

.2;> 

FOUR 

11195  Arabian  Dance,  A.  Gilis.  2-5  .20 

11284  Shadow  Dance  from  "Din- 

orah,”  G.  Meyerbeer . . . 4 .50 


Grade 

11324  The  Spinning  Wheel,  C. 

Hcmann  3 .50 

11308  Valse  Joyeuse,  TV7.  R. 

Spence  3 .50 

11183  Spirit  of  the  Dance,  Valse 

Caprice,  G.  D.  Martin.  3M>  .60 

11283  Mountain  R o m a n c e, 

Reverie,  H.  Engelmann  3%  .40 

11281  Valse  Rustique,  Im- 
promptu, Op.  196,  O.  TV. 


Kern 3%  .60 

11240  Pierrot  et  Pierrette, 

Entr’acte,  Op.  486,  Ant. 

Gilis  3 Ms  -50 

11241  Valse  Characteristique,  Op. 

462,  Ant.  Gilis 3%  .60 

11310  Piece  Romantique,  Op.  9, 

No.  1,  C.  Chaminade . . . 4 .20 

11292  In  a Black  Forest  Spin- 
ning Room,  Op.  181,  G. 

Eggeling  4 .60 

11224  Poet  and  Peasant,  Over- 
ture, Franz  V on  Suppe, 

C.  T.  Brunner 5 .70 

11309  Arabesque,  Op.  61,  C. 

Chaminade  5 .50 

11272  Sonata,  No.  11,  W.  A. 

Mozart  6 .60 

11280  Sonata,  No.  19.  W.  A. 

Mozart  6 .30 

11277  Sonata,  No.  16,  TV.  A. 

Mozart  6 .60 

11274  Sonata,  No.  13,  TV.  A. 

M ozart  6 .60 

11273  Sonata,  No.  12,  TV.  A. 

Mozart  6 .60 

11275  Sonata,  No.  14.  TV.  A. 

Mozart  6 .60 

11304  Consolation,  No.  (>.  F. 

Liszt  6 .40 

11317  Springtime.  Valse  de  Sa- 
lon, T.  Carreno 6 .75 

11278  Sonata,  No.  17.  TV.  A. 

Mozart  7 .60 

11230  Bohemia,  Caprice,  B.  La- 

come  7 .SO 

11276  Sonata,  No.  15,  TV.  A. 

Mozart  . 7 .60 

11311  Autumn,  Etude  de  Con- 

cert, Op.  35,  No.  2,  C. 

Chaminade  7 .60 

11279  Fantasia  and  Sonata,  No'. 

18,  TV.  A.  Mozart 8 .85 

11306  Love  Dream,  Franz  Liszt.  8 .40 

11305  Love  Dreams,  Nocturne 

No.  1,  F.  Liszt 8 .60 

HANDS 

11280  Poet  and  Peasant,  F.  Von 

Suppe  4 1.00 


2 PIANOS— 8 HANDS 

11272  In  the  Procession,  March,  II.  D.  Hewitt 


.80 


VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

11206  La  Golondrina,  Narcis o-  11204  Orientale  from  “Kaieido- 

Sarradcll , Arr.  O.  ,/.  scope,”  Op.  50.  No.  9, 

Lclircr  3 .30  C.  Cut  5 .40 


PIPE  ORGAN 

11124  Petite  Marche,  Th.  Dubois.  Trans,  b.v  Jus.  II . Rogers  3 .40 

SONGS 

11218  A Song  of  Glenann,  A.  11314  Colne  Play  with  Us,  Geo. 

S.  Garbett 3 .40  Ellsworth  3 .40 

11239  Last  Night,  C.  !■!.  Dancy.  3 .40 


OCTAVOS,  ANTHEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART  SONGS 
FOR  MIXED  VOICES 


10364  Stars  all  Bright  are 
Beatning,  Wm.  R. 

Spence  2 .05 

10317  Soldiers  of  Christ,  Arise, 

E.  A.  Muller 3 .10 

10358  Praise  the  Lord,  O My 

Soul,  M.  Watson 3 .10 

10362  Still,  Slill  With  Thee,  L. 

Watkins  3 .15 

10352  Shepherds  O’er  Their 

Flocks  are  Tending,  TV. 

Dressier  3 .10 

10353  There  Were  Shepherds, 

R.  M.  Stulls 3 .15 

10345  Praise  Ye  the  Lord,  T.  V. 

Flagler 3 .15 

10359  The  Son  of  God  Goes 

Forth  to'  War,  S.  B. 

Whitney  3 .05 

WOMEN” 

10346  On  Wings  of  Song,  F. 


Mendelssohn 3 .10 

1 0347  Voices  of  the  Woods,  A. 

Rubinstein  3 .10 


10355  Light  of  Life  That  Shin- 

ell],  F.  II.  Brackett 3 .15 

10360  Tile  Glory  of  God  in 
Nature,  Op.  48,  No.  4, 

L.  V.  Beethoven 3 .05 

10343  Iloly  Ghost  Dispel  our 
Sadness,  L.  Diehl , F. 

II.  Brackett  3 .05 

10356  While  Shepherds  Watched 

Their  Flocks  by  Night, 

R,  S.  Morrison 3 .15 

10366  Venetian  Boatman’s  Song, 

,/.  S.  Bach 3 .05 

10354  It  Came  Upon  the  Mid- 
night Clear,  TV.  Bcr- 
wald  3 .05 

10349  O Lord  Most  Holy,  F. 

March  el  ti  4 .10 

10357  The  Lord  is  Exalted. 

John  E.  West 4 .05 

VOICES 

10351  May  Night,  F.  Abt 3 .05 

10348  Da  iice,  Op.  71,  M.  von 

Weinzierl  4 .10 

10350  The  Gypsies,  J.  Brahms..  0 .15 


MEN’S  VOICES 

10.33.3  Listen  to  My  Tale  of  Woe,  Smith-Petric .3  .13 
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BARITONE  Music  Teachers'  Asso 

Aeolian  llnll  elation. 
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Jlary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 
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Studio,  810  Cat 
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Teaches  exquisite  tone  and  subjective  style 
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DIME.  WAGNER,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Lesehe* 
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Oratorios,  Vocal  Instruction 
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MRS.  CARLYLti 
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EUGENE  W.  Baritone 

Tone  Building  a Specialty 

405  Studio  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COMBS 
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Broad  St.  Conner'  atory  of  Mimic 

Gilbert  Way  nolds  t ombs,  IHrector 
1.327-31  S.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  Chorus,  etc. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Musical  Institute 


William  II.  Dana.  R.  A.  M-,  Pres. 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


Mr.  Stock  will  give  pcrs» 
students  of  Song.  Addreo 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  IHdg. 


ml  attention  to  letters  from  prospective 
Vocal  Studio, 

New  Haven.  Conn. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  W in.  F.  Bentley,  Director 

Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

3 West  131st  Street.  New  York 


CHAREES  REE  Piano  instruction 

Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N,  Y 

CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

State  Normal  School  - California,  Pa. 

S.  BECKER  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 
153  E,  Chestnut  St..  Lancaster. Pn. 


TRACY 
VEON 
VONGRABILL 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


BURROWES 
COURTRIGHT 
DUNNING 
FLETCHER 


Course  of  Music  Study 
for  Teachers. 

24G  Highland  Ave..  Detroit.  Mieh. 


System  of  Musical  Kin- 
dergarten— Normal  Course 
11G  Edna  Ave.  Bridgeport, Conn. 


System  of  Music  Study 

for  Beginuers 

526  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  1886,  Boston,  Mass. 


KERN 


MB.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 

Editor,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Composition. 
Strassbnrger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


ORTH 


JOHN  Correspondence  Course 

See  Advertisement  in  This  Issue 

Stein ert  Hall  - Boston 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


BARTEL 

BRENAU 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin,  Voice,  Theory,  Orchestra 
Studios:  F.llwood  City  and  Zellenople,  P 

College  Conservatory 

Appeals  to  the  best  rlnss  of  young  womi 

Box  11,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 
KNOX 
MARKS’ 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK 
NEW  HAVEN 

63  Dwight  Place 

NEW  YORK 
NORMAL 
OREGON 
PEABODY 
S.C.I/, 

VIRGIL 
VIRGIL 
VqnENDE 


of  Music 

1712  Chestnut  St 

Philadelphia.  1*0. 

Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


School  of  Music,  Oratory 
and  Dramatic  Art 

42 8tli  St., S.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

Frank  Dauirosch,  Director 
129  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 

American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 
Kate  S.  Chittenden,  Dean 
212  W.  59th  St..  New  Y ork 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Thoro  courses;  certificates;  di- 
plomas; free  booklet 

New  llaven.  Conn. 

School  of  Music  and  Arts 
Ralfe  Leeeli  Sterner,  Director 

56-58  W.  97ihSt.,  New  York,  N.  5 - 

Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

I ndlann.  Pa* 

Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer- 
tificates, Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  I-.  H.  Edward*.  Director  Portland, Ore. 
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BEGINNER'S  BOOK  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price  75  Cents 

THE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  _ Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
clinch  every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts. 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Teachers  of  Music 


Our  publications  being  so  highly  appreciated  by  teachers  who  know  them,  we  want  to  take 
every  possible  means  for  bringing  them  to  t..e  attention  of  as  many*teachers  as  will  give  us  the 
opporti mil y.  Advertising  space  in  periodicals  doesn't  serve  this  purpose  to  the  best  advantage. 
A postal  i ird,  with  your  name  and  address,  telling  us  what  branch  of  music  you  teach,  will 
enable  us  to  lay  before  you  the  privileges  we  offer  for  you  to  become  acquainted  with  such  pub- 
lications of  ours  as  would  come  within  your  wants. 

Send  the  postal  while  this  reminder  is  fresh  in  your  mind 

SUMMY  CO.  Music  Publishers,  Importers  and  Dealers 

64  F..  Van  Buren  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Conservatory  of  Music* 

Harold  !»andol;>li,  Dlreo* 

Ml.  Vernon  Hate,  Baltimore,  Mil. 

and  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Piano,  l’ipe  Organ,  Voice,  Theory, 

Orchestra,  Band.  . v 

i log  free  Dayton,  VO. 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

42  West  7 6th  8t.,  New  York 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 

Blr.  A.  K.Virjril,  1205  Cameron  Bld^., 

(or.  Madison  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  New  York 

MUSIC  SCHOOL 

44  W.  85th  St.,  New  "V  ork,  N.Y’. 
Herwegh  Von  Ende. Director 

ALVA  GLOVER  Piano  Instruction 
(Special  course  for  teachers,  explanatory 
luemturc  sent  upon  application) 
Studio:  *2  Walnut  St. (Beacon  Hill)  Boston 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Thursdays 
New  York  City,  Fridays 


At  Home. 

Tiie  Metropolitan  Opera  Season  in  New 
York  is  in  full  swing,  the  opening  opera 
having  been  Gioconda. 

Victor  Herbert  has  come  forth  with  an- 
other successful  comic  opera  called  The 
Madcap  Duchess. 

The  Montreal  opera  season,  like  that  of 
the  Metropolitan  in  New  York,  opened  with 
a production  of  Gioconda. 

Tite  Kansas  City  Symphony  ^ Orchestra 
opened  its  season  with  an  all  Wagner  pro- 
gram at  which  Putnam  Griswold  was  the 
soloist. 

.Teax  Sibelius,  the  Scandinavian  composer 
of  the  famous  Romance,  and  other  more  im- 
portant, if  less  noted,  works,  has  agreed  to 
make  an  American  tour  in  1914. 

The  opening  of  Hammerstein's  season  of 
opera  will  not  take  place  until  early  in  the 
new  year  owing  to'  delay  in  the  building  of 
the  new  opera  house. 

The  death  has  occurred  of  William  Paris 
Chambers,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers was  at  one  time  famous  as  a cornettist 
both  in  America  and  Europe. 

An  Australian  gentleman  lias  invented  an 
instrument  presumably  resembling  a piano. 
When  the  keys  are  struck  a lamp  flashes  a 
colored  light.  There  are  twelve  lamps  in 
each  of  the  seven  octaves. 

Tiie  first  number  of  a new  musical  maga- 
zine The  'Clef,  which  details  the  musical 
doings  of  the  West,  Northwest  and  South, 
has  been  received  at  this  office.  We  wish 
the  new  enterprise  all  possible  success. 

A movement  is  on  foot,  largely  initiated 
by  Mr.  .John  C.  Freund,  editor  of  Musical 
America,  for  the  elimination  of  “fake”  music 
teachers.  The  readers  of  Tiie  Etude  will 
surely  wish  all  possible  success  to  the  un- 
dertaking. 

The  fact  that  David  Bispham  has  ap- 
peared in  vaudeville  recalls  to  mind  that 
other  artists  have  'lone  the  same,  including 
Remenyi,  Camilla.  I rso',  Auguste  van  Liene, 
Anton  llegner  and  Leoncavallo. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer 
contested  the  will  with  regard  to  his  en- 
dowment of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
with  tiie  result  that  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  a sum  of  $700,000.  This  sum 
will  be  utilized  in  accordance  with  Pulit- 
zer's wish  that  concerts  at  popular  prices 
should  be  given  frequently  in  New  Yo'rk 
City. 

Marti NEi.Li,  the  operatic  tenor  who  made 
a sensation  in  London,  appeared  for  the 
first,  time  in  America  with  the  Philadelpliia- 
Chicago  Orchestra  in  a performance  of 
Tosca. 

Vienna  and  London  are  not  the  only 
places  that  disapprove  of  the  music  of_  the 
future  as  composed  by  Sehouberg.  Some 
pieces  of  his  were  given  by  file  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  recently,  and  were  le- 
eeivod  with  audible  amusement  and  some 
hisses.  It.  is  said  that  even  the  members 
of  file  orchestra  joined  in  the  general  mer- 
riment at  times. 

The  Century  Opera  Company  of  New  York 
has  now  decided  that  in  future  their  pro- 
ductions will  lie  sung  only  in  English,  the 
now  police  will  prove  popular  with  the 
audiences  and  will  relieve  the  management 
of  the  necessity  of  employing  only  singers 
who  are  versed'  in  two  languages,  or  of  sup- 
plying a new  set  of  singers  for  each  opera. 

A prize  of  $100.00  is  offered  for  tiie  best 
organ  composition  by  an  American  co'mposer. 
This  offer  is  made  through  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  Since  the  competition 
is  restricted  to  certain  forms  those  contem- 
plating entering  it  would  do  well  to  send 
a stamped  addressed  envelope  to  Mr.  .T.  II. 
Brewer,  88  South  Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y..  for  full  particulars.  This  competi- 
tion closes  March  lath,  1014. 

is  possible  that  no  prizes  may  be 
ded  for  the  exhibitors  of  pianos  at  the 
ng  exposition  in  San  Francisco.  'Pile 
, for  this  is  that  many  manufacturers 
hesitated  to  exhibit  claiming  that  no 
. can  justly  be  awarded  for  pianos  since 
main  point  of  excellence  in  a piano  is 
of  tone.  They  claim  that  tone  quality 
matter  of  individual  taste  and  that  no 
can  come  to  a conclusion  that  would 
be  unjust  to  other  exhibitors. 
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The  Department  of  Music  of  the  Winfield 
Public  Schools  of  Win  field,  Kansas,  lias  been 
conducting  a very  practical  and  extremely 


well  planned  series  of  educational  concerts. 
These  were  given  by  the  High  School  Chorus 
and  the  Winfield  Orchestral  Club.  The  con- 
ductors were  E.  B.  Gordon  and  L.  M.  Gor- 
don. The  printed  annotated  programs  re- 
veal that  some  elaborate  works  were  given 
at  past  times  by  this  interesting  combina- 
tion of  tbe  musical  forces  of  the  public 
schools.  The  orchestra  numbers  thirty  per- 
formers. 

Leoncavallo  himself  conducted  the  first 
performance  of  his  new  opera  I Zingara, 
which  received  its  first  performance  in  the 
United  Slates  in  California  recently.  The 
plot  is  based,  like  most  Italian  operas  of 
the  verismo  school,  on  the  play  of  primitive 
passions.  In  the  final  scene  the  “hero"’  of 
the  opera  sets  fire  to  the  tent  containing  his 
faithless  gipsy  wife  and  her  lover.  The 
music  is  sufficiently  lurid  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  various  situations,  and  the 
work  was  well  received.  The  composer  also 
conducted  performances  of  his  famous  Pag- 
liacci. 

Milwaukee  is  starting  a new  idea  in  de- 
veloping a symphony  orchestra.  The  city 
furnishes  the  hall  free  and  the  musicians 
furnish  their  services  free.  The  charge  of 
admission  is  ten  cents.  At  th.e  first  concert 
an  audience  of  5000  attended,  thus  provid- 
ing a sum  of  $500  with  which  it  is  hoped 
to  start  a fund  which  will  eventually  place 
the  organization  on  a paying  basis.  Practi- 
cally all  the  existing  symphony  orchestras 
of  first  rank  are  guaranteed  by  wealthy  pa- 
trons, but  the  “Milwaukee  idea”  should  do 
away  with  tiie  element  of  “influence”  which 
is  not  altogether  desirable  in  an  independent 
land  like  America.  All  honor  to  the  Mil- 
waukee musicians  for  their  fine  efforts  on 
behalf  of  music. 

A great  teacher  is  not  without  honor  if 
he  keeps  at  it  long  enough,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  record  that  a banquet  was  re- 
cently given  in  Chicago  to  celebrate  the  fif- 
tieth* anniversary  of  the  teaching  career  of 
Dr.  Ziegfield.  Many  notabilities  were  pres- 
ent, not  only  those  connected  with  the  mu- 
sical world,  but  also  those  in  other  pro- 
fessions and  commercial  activities.  In  his 
speech.  Dr.  Ziegfield  remarked : “I  have 

seen  the  love  of  music  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  I have  watched  it  grow 
and  develop.  I have  soon  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  walking  to  the  beauty  and  the 
good  and  the  value  of  music.”  These  are 
great  words,  and  are  largely  made  possible 
through  Dr.  Ziegfield’s  own  splendid  efforts. 
All  honor,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Ziegfield ! 

Mr.  A.  de  P.  Weaver  has  been  doing  some 
original  research  of  a strange  kind,  lie  has 
discovered  that  if  a certain  note  Is  sounded 
by  means  of  electric  vibrations,  all  the  mos- 
quitoes in  the  neighborhood  are  attracted  to 
the  apparatus,  and  projected  against  it  with 
great  force.  By  placing  an  electrically 
charged  screen  in  front  of  the  apparatus, 
the  mosquitoes  strike  it.  and  are  instantly 
electrocuted.  This  sounds  like  a tall  story, 
but  the  effect  is  due  to'  tiie  fact  that  tbe 
“song”  of  the  mosquito  is  really  the  call  of 
tiie  female  and  attracts  the  male.  It  is  not 
known  why  the  female  also  responds  to  the 
electric  note,  but  she  does.  The  experiments 
have  been  sufficiently  effective,  to  arouse  tbe 
interest  of  the  Mosquito  Commission  of  At- 
lantic Cilv,  appointed  to  wipe  out  tbe  mos- 
quito in  that  holiday  neighborhood. 

Walter  Damrosch  has  just  returned 
from  an  extended  tour  abroad,  and  lias  been 
voicing  his  opinions  of  American  symphony 
orchestras  as  compared  with  those  in  Eu- 
rope. He  is  firm  I v convinced  that  America 
lias  tiie  best  of  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
American  symphony  orchestras  contain  men 
of  all  nationalities.  The  French,  for  in- 
stance, excel  on  woodwind  instruments  and 
the  Germans  on  brass,  but  in  France  the 
players  are  all  Frenchmen,  and  in  Germany 
they  are  all  Teutonic.  America,  however, 
picks  Die  best  men  available  regardless  of 
nationality,  and  consequently  American  or- 
chestras are  better  balanced.  This  explana- 
tion is  both  plausible  and  patriotic. 

The  Etude  constantly  delights  in  learn- 
ing of  the  excellent  progress  made  in  the 
work  of  choruses  and  orchestras  connected 
with  large  mercantile  institutions.  These 
choruses  are  made  up  of  the  employees  and 
have  n fine  effect  in  developing  the  friendly 
spirit  of  the  workers.  The  Marshall  Field 
and  Company  Choral  Society,  founded  in 
1007,  in  Chicago,  now  has  a membership  of 
200  and  gives  two  concerts  a year.  Possibly 
the  most  remarkable  work  of  this  kind  done 
in  America  is  that  of  the  Strawbrldse  and 
Clothier  Choral  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Strawbridge  and  Clothier  store  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  representative  depart- 
ment stores  of  the  city  of  brotherly  love. 
For  35  years  it  has  conducted  welfare  work 
among  its  employees  and  its  Choral  Society 
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of  150  members  is  capable  of  rendering  works 
of  great  difficulty  aud  complexity.  This  or- 
ganization is  directed  by  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Tily,  who  in  addition  to  being  the  general 
manager  of  a large  and  prosperous  business, 
still  has  time  to  exercise  his  unusual  talents 
as  a musician.  The  Presser  Choral  Society, 
founded  three  years  ago'  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Preston  Ware  Orem,  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  firm 
publishing  Tub  Etude.  Frequent  private 
concerts  have  been  given. 

just  as  our  readers  will  be  receiving  this 
copy  of  The  Etude  the  Music  Teachers’  Na- 
tional Association  will  be  convening  at  the 
College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Unfor- 
tunately the  details  of  the  convention^  pro- 
gram did  not  reach  the  office  of  The  Etude 
until  the  December  Issue  had  gone  to  press 
and  we  were  unable  to  inform  our  readers 
as  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  done. 
The  convention  opens  December  29th,  and 
lasts  three  days.  Among  those  who  will 
participate  are  the  President,  Chas.^  II. 
Farnsworth  ; the  Vice-President,  Allan  .Spen- 
cer ; the  Secretary,  J.  Lawrence  Erb ; the 
Treasurer,  Waldo  S.  Pratt;  A.  J.  9aut‘ 
voort,  Arthur  Farweil,  E.  S.  Kelley,  H.  D. 

Sleeper,  Louis  V.  Saar,  T.  C.  Witmer,  L.  A. 

Heacox,  L.  A.  Russell,  W.  S.  Pratt,  W.  J. 
Baltzell,  K.  W.  Gerkins,  C.  A.  Seashore,  D. 
Powell,  J.  Miersch,  C.  E.  Davis,  L.  B.  Dana, 
H.  A.  Milliken,  Willard  Patton,  T.  Quarles, 
J A.  tlallam.  All  practical  teachers  may 
become  members  of  this  association  by  pay- 
ing the  annual  dues.  Practical  members  pay 
$1.00  a year  and  are  entitled  to  attend  all 
sessions  of  the  Annual  Meeting  but  are  not 
entitled  to  a vote.  Subscribers  pay  $1.00 

and  receive  in  return  a bound  volume  of  the 

proceedings  for  the  year.  Membership  fees 
may  be  paid  to  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  80  Gillett 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Philadelphia  Chicago  Opera  Company 
has  shown  a marked  advance  this  season 
even  on  its  fine  reputation  of  the  past.  Two 
novelties  of  genuine  importance  have  already 
been  given  their  American  hearing  through 
this  organization  and  more  are  to'  come.  The 
two  novelties  in  question  are  Don  Quichotte, 
the  last  opera  of  Massenet,  and  Chris- 
toforo  Colombo.  Don  Quichotte  proved 
to  be  exceedingly  interesting,  and  Vanni 
Marcoux  contrived  to  invest  the  roe 
of  Don  Quichotte  with  all  the  fantastic  ro- 
manticism combined  with  genuine  idealism 
that  the  libretto  calls  for.  The  libretto  dif- 
fers from  the  book  of  Cervantes  in  that  it 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  knight  on  dis- 
covering that  his  Dulcinea  is  no  more  like 
the  creature  of  his  imagination  than  was 
the  windmill.  Marcoux  was  ably  seconded 
bv  Dufranne  as  Sanclio  Panza  and  the  char- 
acter of  Dulcinea  found  an  adequate  expo- 
nent in  Mary  Garden.  Massenet’s  music 
was  magnificently  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, though  it  plumbed  no  new  musical 
depths.  Christoforo  Colombo,  the  second 
novelty,  served  to  introduce  Franchetti,  the 
most  recent  Italian  composer.  Titta  Iluffo 
took  the  title  role,  and  the  work  is  unique 
in  the  entire  absence  of  any  love  interest, 
there  being  only  one  principal  female  char- 
acter— Queen  Isabella.  Titta  Iluffo'  was  an 
admirable  Columbus,  and  fully  deserves  his 
rapidly  increasing  reputation. 


enthusiastic  about  the  new  old  work,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  soon  return  to  its  ancient 
slumbers. 

The  new  Strauss  work,  Potiphar’s  Wife,  is 
to  be  a musical  pantomime,  or  “wordless 
play.”  It  is  said  that  the  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  Count  Kessler,  a German  nobleman 
who  lives  in  France.  Count  Kessler  saw  the 
famous  picture  in  the  Louvre,  La  Chastetd  de 
Joseph,  and  this  gave  him  the  idea. 

The  Operetta,  la  Principessa  bizzarra,  by 
Princess  Louise  of  Saxony  and  the  maestro 
Toselli,  for  whose  sake  the  Princess  left  the 
royal  palace,  contains  some  severe  criticisms 
of  court  life  in  Saxony.  In  consequence  the 
princess  has  been  deprived  of  her  annuity  of 
50,000  francs  which  she  received  from  the 
Saxon  government.  Moreover,  the  work 
proved  to  be  something  of  a fiasco. 

The  Wagner  Festival  performances  will  be 
resumed  next  year.  They  commence  on  July 
22  with  The  Fining  Dutchman,  which  will 
also  be  given  on  July  31,  August  5,  11  and 
19.  Parsifal  is  to  be  played  on  July  23,  and 
on  August  1,  4,  7,  8,  10  aud  20.  Two  cycles 
of  The  Ring  are  planned,  the  first  for  July 
25,  26,  27  and  29,  the  second  for  August  13, 
14,  15  and  17. 

Saint-Saens  has  made  what  he  declares 
to  be  positively  his  last  appearance  as  a 
concert  pianist.  He  is  convinced  that  ad- 
vancing age  is  impairing  his  splendid  virtu- 
osity, and  though  many  prominent  people, 
including  President  Poineard.  assure  him  to 
the  contrary  ; nevertheless  tne  veteran  com- 
poser feels  that  it  is  better  to'  retire  now 
than  to  wait  until  retirement  becomes  imper- 
ative. Saint-Saens  has  had  a successful 

career.  He  has  deserved  well  of  the  world, 
and  has  been  greatly  honored  in  return. 

Silas  G.  Pratt  has  come  out  with  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  the  works  of 
American  composers  should  be  endowed,  not 
commercialized.  There  is  no  doubt  some- 
thing of  the  sort  needed,  for  the  publication 
of  large  orchestral  works  is  too  unprofita- 
ble for  any  publishers  save  those  who  are 
more  or  less  altruistic  in  their  methods,  and 
have  the  money  with  which  to  indulge  their 
tastes.  Practically  all  the  great  composers 
of  Europe  have  in  a measure  been  subsi- 
dized either  through  “scholarships”  and 
prizes  such  as  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  or 
through  the  generosity  of  wealthy  patrons. 

The  professional  musicians  of  Berlin  are 
complaining  of  hard  times  on  account  of 
the  unfair  competition  o'f  the  military  musi- 
cians, whose  dashing  uniforms  and  low 
charges  commend  them  to  the  parents  of 
young  children.  They  complain  also  of 
civic  and  government  officials  who  teach 
music  "On  the  side.”  The  Berlin  Society 
of  Musicians  has  therefore  addressed  a peti- 
tion to  the  city  begging  the  municipality  to 
abolish  the  tax  at  present  demanded  of  pro- 
fessional musicians.  The  Society  has  also 
addressed  a petition  to  the  Legislature  de- 
manding a law  forbidding  military  musicians 
and  officials  of  the  State  or  o'f  the  munici- 
palities to  exercise  in  the  musical  profes- 
sion except  under  certain  conditions. 
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This  book  of  Victor  Records  will  give  you 
a clear  and  definite  understanding  of  exactly  what 
the  Victor  or  Victrola  will  bring  to  you. 

It  will  place  before  you  simply  and  convincingly  the  title  of  very 
nearly  every  musical  composition  you  ever  heard  of.  It  will  help 
you  to  an  easy  familiarity  with  all  the  great  composers.  It  will 
place  before  you  definite  and  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  exact 
music  in  the  repertoire  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists.  It  will 
make  clear  to  you  just  how  easily  all  the  music  of  all  the  world 
can  become  an  interesting  and  helpful  part  of  your  every-day 
life  ip  your  own  home. 

Music  is  the  only  universal  language.  It  is  understood  by 
everyone — the  French,  the  German,  the  Russian,  the  Italian,  the 
Englishman  are  all  capable  of  enjoying  exactly  the  same^  music. 
Individual  taste,  however,  varies;  but  with  a Victor  and  its  vast 
repertoire  of  music,  which  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  all  the  music  of  all  the  world,  every  musical 
longing  is  satisfied. 

This  book  of  Victor  Records  costs  us  more  than 
$100, 000  every  year,  but  we  will  gladly  give  you  a copy 
free.  Ask  any  Victor  dealer  or  write  to  us. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each 


The  greatest  repertoire 
of  music  in  all  the  world 


Abroad. 

A new  opera  by  Rimsky-ICorsakov,  en- 
titled Mlada,  was  recently  produced  in  Mos- 
cow. 

The  title  of  Humperdinck’s  new  opera  is 
Die  Marketenderin  (The  Canteen  Woman). 

A manuscript  of  Gluck  recently  brought 
$1100  at  a sale  in  Loudon. 

The  American  premifre  of  Strauss's  Ro - 
senkavalier  will  occur  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  early  in  December. 

The  death  has  occurred  in  London  of 
Louis  Ferdinand  Rles,  a noted  violinist  and 
nephew  of  Ferdinand  Ries,  the  famous  com- 
poser and  pupil  of  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hughes,  who  lias  frequently 
contributed  to  The  Etude  and  who  now  re- 
sides in  Munich,  recently  gave  a highly  suc- 
cessful pianoforte  recital  in  the  Bavarian 
capital. 

The  Russian  tenor,  Chaliapino,  lias 
bought  for  the  sum  of  150,000  roubles  a 
large  estate  at  Garuf,  bis  native  place,  on 
which  he  will  build,  at  ids  own  expense,  a 
sanatorium  for  musical  artists. 

The  composer  of  Adrienne  Lecottrreur, 
Signor  Francisco  Cilea,  bus  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Palermo. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Arrigo  Boito, 
Umberto  Giordano,  E.  Bossi,  Gallignani,  and 
Bolzoni. 

Reports  from  Berlin  tell  us  that  a suc- 
cessor to  Lehar's  Merry  Willow  lias  rea'lv 
arrived  in  the  Viennese  operetta,  Polish 
lilood,  by  Oskar  Nedbal. 

Mrs.  II.  II.  A.  Beach,  the  famous  Ameri- 
can composer,  recently  went  to  Berlin  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  a performance  of 
one  of  her  compositions  by  the  Berlin  Phil 
harmonic  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  Spiering.  Mrs.  Beach  was  enter- 
tained at  a reception  at  which  many  nota- 
bilities were  present.  Mrs.  Theodore  Spier- 
ing acted  as  hostess. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  opera  receives  its 
premi/re  after  it  lias  been  in  existence  one 
hundred  years.  Nevertheless,  a work  of 
Boieldleu's,  entitled,  Les  Voltaren  Varners 
was  recently  given,  for  the  first  time,  in 
Berlin,  The  critics  do  not  appear  to  be  very 


JUSTICE  AT  THE  PUPILS’ 
RECITAL. 


BY  ELIZABETH  C.  COBB. 


At  a recital  the  audience  is  prone  to 
judge  a pupil’s  playing  by  the  age  or  the 
size  of  the  pupil.  If  a very  small  child 
plays  better  than  a much  older  one  the 
auditors  are  apt  to  think  that  the  older 
one  is  backward.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  at  one  of  my  own  recitals  I tried 
the  following  plan,  which  worked  splen- 
didly: After  the  name  of  each  pupil  I 
had  printed  the  number  of  terms  that 
pupil  had  studied  with  me.  Of  course, 
all  teachers  have  a different  definition  of 
what  a term  is.  I call  a term  nine 
months  continuous  instruction.  Some 
make  it  a matter  of  ten  weeks.  In  order 
to  bar  out  injustice  altogether  I added 
the  terms  that  some  of  my  pupils  had 
studied  with  other  teachers. 

I have  also  found  it  very  desirable  to 
vary  the  work  of  the  pupils  by  having 
them  give  exhibitions  of  sight-reading 
before  the  audience.  This  is  a very  diffi- 
cult test  for  a pupil,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  give  music  considerably  below  the 
pupil’s  grade  to  carry  it  through  success- 
fully'. In  addition  to  this,  I have  alvvay ; 
found  it  a fine  plan  to  have  the  pup  Is 
read  compositions  founded  upon  the  lives 
of  the  composers  as  studied  in  our  mus’- 
cal  history  club.  Parents  are  greatly 
pleased  with  this,  as  it  shows  that  I am 
working  for  an  all-round  development 
and  not  for  the  development  of  some 
special  fad. 


The  RadioptScan  Uses  the  Original 
Picture — No  Slides  Necessary 

The  image  on  the  screen  is  greatly  magnified. 
Detail  and  colors  are  clearly  reproduced.  1 he 
RADIOFTICAN  uses  post  cards,  clippings,  draw- 
in  ms,  photos  or  Hat  objects.  Arranged  for  elec- 
tricity (cither  incandescent  or  arc),  gas  or  acetylene 
(the  latter  models  come  complete  with  generator 
ready  to  operate). 

Every  RADIOFTICAN  carries  a guarantee  tag 
that  protects  the  buyer  from  disappointment. 

Sold  at  photo  supply,  optical  goods  stores, 
department  stores  and  toy  shops. 

Prices:  $9.  $12  and  up 
A model  for  every  need,  with  or  without  revernins  mirror 
Write  for  our  Book,  "Home  Entertainments’’ 

It  is  fitted  with  Ideas  lor  all  kinds  of  fun  at  home.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  a demonstration  of  tho  RADIOl’TICAN. 

H.  C.  WHITE  COMPANY.  Ill  River  St.,  No.  Bennington.Vl. 

I.tm  Grinder, anil  Milker,  of  0|«lcel  Iutruniont,  for  Overdo  Veer, 

Branches:  45  W.  31th  St.,  Now  York  Son  Francisco  London 
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THE  TEACHER  AND  HIS 
REMUNERATION. 

BY  JULIUS  W.  HULFF. 


There  are  two  great  big 
silent  factors  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  world-wide 
popularity  of  the  name, 
ELCAYA.  Those  essentials 
are  “purity”  and  “quality” 
and  wherever  well  - groomed 
women  may  be  found  the 
name,  ELCAYA,  represents 
to  them  the  “Sterling-mark” 
among  all  toilet  preparations. 


“Makes  the  Skin  Like  Velvet  ” 
Through  the  use  of  EL- 
CAYA the  skin  becomes  soft, 
clear,  fine-textured,  and  the 
effect  lasts.  It  gives  the  com- 
plexion that  inviting  look,  not 
a “make-up”  appearance. 
ELCAYA  keeps  the  skin  free 
from  chap  irritation,  etc., 
when  exposed  to  cold  winds 
and  dust.  It  is  a friend  that 
never  fails  the  woman  who 
values  a lovely  complexion. 

All  Dealers,  Nation-Wide,  sell  ELCAYA 


CREME  ELCAYA 
SAVON  ELCAYA 


CERAT  ELCAYA 
POUDRE  ELCAYA 


Trial  Size , 10  cts.  Send  Dealer's  Name 

James  C.  Crane,  Sole  Agent,  107  Fu!ton  St.,  N.  Y 
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Gi  O.  FROST  CO. 
Makers.  Boston. 


See  Special  Offer  to 
THE  ETUDE 
Readers  on  Page  3 


A teacher  who  fears  to  publish  his  tui- 
tion rates  is  often,  if  not  always,  judged 
guilty  of  either  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
morally  not  entitled  to  the  price  he  asks, 
or  of  having  what  a printer  would  term  a 
“sliding  scale.”  Either  of  these  setbacks 
put  the  teacher  at  a disadvantage  when 
a student  seeks  an  instructor. 

PUBLISH  YOUR  RATE  CARD  AND 
STICK  TO  YOUR  PRICE. 

A dealer  who  puts  his  prices  in  plain 
figures  and  displays  them  in  his  windows 
always  gets  the  business,  while  the  com- 
petitor who  deals  in  generalities  and 
fears  to  show  his  prices  is  passed  by. 
While  it  may  not  directly  connect  with 
the  caption  of  this  article,  let  me  say  in 
passing  that  the  musical  profession,  like 
any  other  profession,  ethics  or  no  ethics, 
cannot  get  too  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  printers’  ink. 

Wise  is  the  teacher  who  enforces  the 
rule  that  all  tuition  must  be  paid  monthly 
in  advance.  This  rule,  inflexibly  carried 
out  is  not  only  better  for  the  teacher,  but 
it  benefits  the  student  in  that  it  makes  i: 
costly  to  remain  away;  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  a student  under  the  pay-in-ad- 
vance  rule,  will  not  only  come  more  reg- 
ularly, but,  knowing  that  the  lessons  for 
the  month  have  been  paid  for,  will  prac- 
tice more  faithfully  and  regularly. 

The  monthly  tuition  fee,  once  estab- 
lished, should  not  be  reduced  except  in  the 
cases  of  those  who  are  found,  after  care- 
ful investigation,  to  be  financially  unable 
to  pay  a teacher’s  published  rate,  and  who, 
last  but  not  least,  show  latent  talent  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  secure  a musical 
education.  All  those  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  a price  reduction  should  be  taught 
on  the  same  day  if  possible,  as  it  is  not 
advisable  for  obvious  reasons  to  have  a 
two-dollar  student  for  a half-hour  period 
and  a student  for  the  following  half-hour, 
possibly  playing  the  same  grade  of  music, 
at  one  dollar  or  less. 

A teacher,  for  his  own  protection,  can- 
not investigate  too  carefully  the  financial 
condition  of  the  applicant  for  reduced 
rates.  Prospective  students,  to  secure 
special  rates  will  often  resort  to  decep- 
tion when  they  have  the  means  to  pay 
the  established  price.  Students  have  gone 
to  teachers  for  instruction  after  care- 
fully removing  expensive  jewelry  and 
changing  their  fine  wearing  apparel  to 
something  inexpensive.  They  have  con- 
tinued the  deception  twice  a week  to  cheat 
the  teacher  out  of  a certain  amount  of 
his  justly  earned  fees, — and  this  from 
young  people  coming  from  “the  best. of 
homes,” — students  who  who  would  indig- 
nantly resent  being  called  “grafters.” 

All  teachers  should  unite  in  impressing 
the  fact  that  students  are  not  paying  for 
the  TIME  of  a teacher;  they  arc  paying 
for  the  musical  knowledge  that  the  teach- 
er IMPARTS.  Just  as  the  patients  of 
a physician  or  the  clients  of  an  attorney 
need  individual  attention,  special  remedies 
or  advice,  so  does  each  student  need 
special  exercises  and  studies  that  will 
most  quickly  and  thoroughly  lead  him  to 
the  realm  of  true  tone  and  time,  and  the 
teacher  who  receives  remuneration  for 
what  lie  knozvs  can  soon  tell  whether  the 
student  needs  Czerny,  Sevcik,  or  Panoff- 
ker,  or  the  simple  scales  of  llerz 
Schradieck,  or  Conconc.  It  is  pust  as 
much  out  of  all  reason  for  one  seeking 
the  advice  of  a physician  or  a lawyer  to 
expect  a half  hour  to  the  minute  for  the 
professional  fee  demanded  as  it  is  for  a 
student  to  ask  a teacher  of  music  to  give 
him  so  many  minutes  for  so  much  money. 

In  my  student  days  1 early  found  that 
my  teacher  could,  if  lie  chose,  give  me 
enough  in  five  minutes  to  keep  me  busy 


for  weeks;  I never  expected  after  that 
a full  half-hour  for  my  money,  although 
the  teacher’s  printed  matter  told  me  that 
was  what  I was  paying  for ; again,  I 
found  that  the  teacher  appreciated  the 
fact  that  I told  not  call  for  my  full  tui- 
tion period,  and  in  the  long  run  I re- 
ceived much  more  in  time  and  musical 
knowledge  than  I paid  for. 


LET  YOUR  PERSONALITY  HELP 
YOU. 

BY  ARTHUR  W.  SEDGWICK. 


It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
pleasing  personality  to  succeed  in  music. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  crabbed 
musicians,  the  kind  who  seem  willing  to 
“take  your  head  off”  for  making  a mis- 
take who  have  a patronage.  However, 
they  retain  that  patronage  only  so  long 
as  there  is  no  genial  teacher  with  equal 
ability  to  compete  with  them.  The  sen- 
sible pupil  seeks  first  of  all  real  teaching 
ability.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  teacher  who  is  crabbed  might  add  to 
his  success,  happiness  and  longevity  if  he 
could  introduce  a different  and  happier 
way  of  looking  at  things. 

There  is  no  reason  for  envy  except 
that  of  weakness.  If  you  envy  another 
teacher  it  means  that  you  are  weaker  in 
some  one  point  than  that  teacher.  Don  t 
clog  up  your  mind  with  waste  matter 
dealing  with  the  other  teacher.  Look  to 
yourself  and  find  out  your  own  weak 
spots  and  seek  to  strengthen  them. 
Fortify  your  reputation  in  every  possible 
way.  Perhaps  one  of  your  own  teachers 
has  made  himself  noted  as  a concert 
player  or  as  a lecturer.  If  so  try  to  in- 
duce him  to  help  you  by  having  him  give 
a lecture  or  a concert  in  your  own  town. 

Keep  cheerful  as  much  of  the  time  as 
you  possibly  can.  Don’t  preach,  except 
through  your  actions  and  your  life.  Let 
there  lie  a feeling  of  kindliness  and  help- 
fulness as  soon  as  the  pupil  enters  your 
studio.  All  these  things  are  of  greatest 
possible  help. 

THE  BABY  PUPIL. 


SIX  HAND 
PIANO  MUSIC 


The  following  ensemble  pieces  include  all 
grades  and  styles,  and  are  useful  for  teaching 
purposes  and  recitals.  Most  of  them  are  by 
standard  foreign  composers,  in  the  original  edi- 
tions, and  some  of  the  latest  novelties  are 
among  the  number.  We  shall  continue  to  add 
works  of  merit  from  time  to  time  until  we  have 
lists.  For  those  unfamiliar  with  this  form  of 
all  the  desirable  literature  available  on  our 
music,  selections  will  be  made  on  request. 

The  same  liberal  discount  will  he  allowed  as  on 
our  own  publications. 

Andre,  Christi  Kind’l,  Gavotte  $0  75 

“ Krauskopfchen 75 

Ascher,  Fanfare  Militaire 1 4.0 

Berlioz,  Marche  Hongroise 1 25 

Beethoven,  Turkish  March  65 

Bellini,  Norma,  Overture  1 50 

Bach,  E.,  Awakening  of  Spring 75 

Bachmann,  Sorrento  1 00 

Behr,  Birthday  Gavotte  1 00 

“ Sparrows’  Chirping  1 00 

“ Spring  Flowers  75 

Clark,  Torchlight  Procession  1 00 


Felix,  Rustic  Dance  75 

Fondey,  Girard  Gavotte  75 

Gabriel-Marie,  La  Cinquantaine 75 

“ “ Serenade  Badine 1 25 

Gautier,  Secret  75 

Gobbaerts,  Marche  Triomphale  50 

Golde,  Prussian  March  75 

Gossec,  From  Olden  Times 50 

Gounod,  Faust,  Fantasy 75 

Gurlitt,  Husarenmarsch  50 

“ Gavotte  65 

“ Capriccietta  65 

“ Ballata  90 

Haydn,  Two  Menuets 1 15 

“ Gipsy  Rondo 1 00 

Heller,  Open  Air  Dance  50 

Hirsch,  Friendship  Polonaise 60 

Hofmann,  Rosebud  75 

Horvath,  Vis-hvis,  Quadrille  1 25 

Hofmann,  March 40 

Keler  Bela,  Lustspiel  Overture  1 00 


!Y  EDNA  JOHNSON  WARREN. 


Koeiling,  From  Norway  

Kramer,  Glockenspiel  

“ .Tubelfeier,  Polonaise  

“ Pensionatsfreuden,  Waltzes  ... 

“ Im  Fliigelkleide  

Leonard,  At  the  Telephone  

“ Tour  in  an  Auto 

Liftl,  Polonaise  

Lortzing,  Czaar  und  Zimmermann,  Fantasy 

Mayer,  Galop  Militaire  

Mendelssohn,  Hunting  Song  and  Vene- 
tian Barcarolle  

Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream,  Ov 

Hebrides  Overture  


Any  child  of  six  years  or  under  could 
hardly  be  called  anything  but  a baby,  and 
I have  noticed  much  discussion  in  regard 
to  music  lessons  at  such  a tender  age. 
The  most  important  reason  that  is  given 
for  not  allowing  these  little  ones  to 
start  lesson  taking  seems  to  be  the  fear 
of  too  weak  fingers,  ending  in  a final  in- 
ability to  rectify  the  errors  caused  by 
such  early  study. 

1 have  in  mind  at  present  one  little 
miss  whose  mother  feels  that  six  years 
old  is  too  young  to  start  the  study  of 
music  seriously,  yet  she  allows  the  child 
to  go  to  the  piano  and  play  as  long  as 
she  wishes,  which  usually  amounts  to  half 
an  hour  each  day  and  often  longer.  Con- 
sequently, I have  noticed  in  the  last  few 
weeks  that  the  small  fingers  are  forming 
many  bad  habits  which  will  lake  some 
teacher,  with  the  aid  of  the  poor  little 
tot,  a long  time  to  correct.  Bad  habits 
are  hard  to  correct  and  should  be  avoided 
if  possible. 

On  the  other  hand  1 have  a small  pupil 
who  started  last  fall  at  the  age' of  five 
and  one-half  years,  whose  fingers  were 
far  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  lust 
child  but  with  much  careful  supervision 
the  little  joints  are  acquiring  the  firm- 
ness they  should  have,  and  she  plays  sev- 
eral pretty  little  melodies  with  two  hands, 
reading  at  present  in  both  clefs,  which  to 
my  mind  does  her  no  harm,  and  will  lie 
a wonderful  help  and  a substantial  foun- 
dation in  the  years  to  come  if  she  con- 
tinues  her  musical  study. 


Mozart,  Magic  Flute,  Fantasy  

“ Magic  Flute,  Overture  

“ Menuet  in  E flat 

Oesten,  Alpine  Bells  . . 

“ Alpine  Glow  

“ Three  Sisters  

“ Arrival  of  Spring 

Rathbun,  Mayday  

Ravina,  Tyrolienne  Variee  

Richter,  Spring  Flowers  

“ Wedding  Day  

“ On  Parade  

Rossini,  Barber  of  Seville.  Overture. 
“ La  Gazza  Ladra,  Overture.. 

“ Taneredi,  Overture  


50 
1 50 
90 
75 
90 

1 00 
1 00 
75 
1 65 
60 
60 
60 

1 75 

2 50 
1 00 
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Sandre,  Marche  do  Fete  1 25 

“ Bleue  Matinee  1 25 

Scharwenka,  Polish  Dance  75 

Suppe,  Boccaccio,  Fantasy  90 

Spindler,  Waltz  90 

“ Charge  of  the  Hussars 90 

Schubert,  March  in  D 90 

March  in  B minor 65 

Strauss,  Radetzky  March  75 

Strcabbog,  Op.  100,  No.  1,  Pas  Re- 
double: No.  2,  Valse;  No. 

3,  Galop:  No.  4,  Rondo; 

No.  5,  Polonaise;  No.  6, 

Bolero  each  50 

“ Op.  1S3,  No.  1,  Marche  ...  65 

“ Op.  183,  No.  2,  Yalsc  ....  65 

“ Op.  75,  March  60 

Thuillier,  Day  in  Seville 1 40 

Feast  of  the  Rose 75 

Tutschek,  Fruhlingsmarseh  75 

Verdi,  Vida.  Triumphal  March  60 

“ Trovatore,  Fantasy  1 15 

Voye,  Roses  of  Spring 90 

Wollenhaupt,  Grand  Galop  Brillanto...  . 1 00 

Zapff,  Little  Musician  75 

Send  for  Lists  of  Music  for 
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Two  Pianos,  Four  Hands 
One,  Two  and  Three  Pianos 
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600  Prize  Offer 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE 

COMPOSITIONS 


HE  publisher  of  The  Etude 
■ Cj  makes  the  following  offer,  be- 
ing  convinced  that  competi- 
tions of  this  kind  will  awaken  a wider 
interest  in  pianoforte  composition  and 
stimulate  to  effort  many  composers, 
both  those  who  are  known  and  those 
who  are  yet  striving  for  recognition, 
bringing  to  the  winners  a desirable  pub- 
licity in  addition  to  the  immediate  finan- 
cial return.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
note  that  the  fame  of  the  composer  will 
in  no  way  influence  the  selection  and 
that  the  pieces  will  be  selected  by  abso- 
lutely impartial  judges. 

SIX  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 

will  be  divided  among  the  successful 
composers  in  the  following  manner: 
pii  | For  the  best  two  Concert 

V-.Ia.SS  *•  Pieces  for  piano  solo,  we 
offer  the  following  prizes: — 

First  Prize  - - - $100.00 

Second  Prize  - - 60.00 

Cl  cc  TI  For  the  three  best  Par- 
V^laSS  11.  jor  p;eces  for  piano  we 

offer  three  prizes  as  follows' — 

First  Prize  - - - - $75.00 

Second  Prize  - - - 50.00 
Third  Prize  - - - - 35.00 

Place  III  For  the  fol!r  best 
V-.laSS  1111  Piano  Pieces  in  Dance 

Form  (waltz,  march,  tarantelle,  mazurka, 
polka,  etc.)  we  offer  the  following 
prizes : — 

First  Prize  - - - - $50.00 

Second  Prize  - - - 40.00 

Third  Prize  - - - 30.00 

Fourth  Prize  - - - 20.00 

Place  IV  For  the bestfour Easy 
V^laSS  IV.  -peaci]ing  Pieces  in  any 

style,  for  piano,  we  offer  the  following 
prizes : — 

First  Prize  - - - - $50.00 

Second  Prize  - - - 40.00 

Third  Prize  - - - 30.00 

Fourth  Prize  - - - 20.00 

CONDITIONS 


Competitors  must  comply  with  the 
following  conditions: 

The  contest  is  open  to  composers  of 
every  nationality. 

The  contest  wili  close  March  1st,  1914. 

All  entries  must  be  addressed  to  “The 
Etude  Prize  Contest,  1712  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.” 

All  manuscripts  must  have  the  follow- 
ing line  written  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page:  “For  The  Etude  Prize  Con- 

test. 99 

The  name  and  full  address  of  the  com- 
poser must  be  written  upon  the  last  page 
of  each  manuscript  submitted. 

Piano  compositions  only  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  competition.  Do  not 
send  songs,  organ  pieces,  violin  pieces, 
or  orchestral  works. 

Involved  contrapuntal  treatment  of 
themes  and  pedantic  efforts  should  be 
avoided. 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
length  of  the  composition. 

No  composition  which  has  been  pub- 
lished shall  be  eligible  for  a prize. 

Compositions  winning  prizes  to  become 
the  property  of  The  Etude  and  to  be 
published  in  the  usual  sheet  form. 

The  Etude 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Pubs., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  only  magazine  publishod  devoted  exclusively 
to  Plays  and  Entertainments  suited  for  Church, 
School  and  Home  use.  Write  for  sample  copy,  also 
free  catalogue  of  Entertainment  Supplies  and  Plays. 

HINTS  MAGAZINE 

1193  Broadway  New  York 
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The  Best  in  Musical  Literature  from  Everywhere 


Memorizing  as  a Virtue  or  Crime 

Memorizing  is  a noble  virtue  or  a high 
crime,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  idea  that  everything  taught  is  to  be 
remembered  is  surely  indefensible.  There  are 
some  facts  that  should  be  fixed  in  mind  per- 
manently, but  not  many.  There  are  many 
processes  that  should  be  permanently  remem- 
bered and  many,  very  many  things  of  liter- 
ary significance  should  be  remembered  by 
children  who  relish  such  things. 

There  are  not  many  definitions,  few  if 
any  explanations,  and  little  of  the  text  in 
history  or  geography  that  children  should 
be  expected  to  remember. 

The  great  pedagogical  crime  as  to  memo- 
rizing is  the  part  it  is  expected  to  play 
in  examinations.  In  no  subject  does  the 
conventionalized  examination  allow  a child 
to  consult  textbooks  or  notebooks. 

The  crucial  test  in  most  examinations  is 
the  child's  ability  to  recall  many  things  that 
he  has  no  occasion  to  recall. 

In  many  subjects  the  examinations  should 
learn  what  the  children  think  about  certain 
things  they  have  been  taught,  how  they  can 
use  certain  things  that  they  have  learned, 
but  if  they  fail  to  remember  some  phase 
of  it  the  teacher  can  never  know  what  lie 
thinks  about  it  or  what  he  can  do  with  it. 
It  is  like  trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
a child  can'  draw  artistically,  but  refusing 
to  let  him  draw  because  he  lost  his  pencil 
on  the  way  to  school.  He  is  neither  loaned 
another  pencil  nor  allowed  to  go  back  and 
find  his. 

In  a large  number  of  phases  of  an  exam- 
ination the  child  should  not  be  allowed  to 
divert  his  mind  from  vital  things  by  trying 
to  recall  some  facts,  -when  he  might  vastly 
better  reserve  his  power  for  thinking  by 
looking  up  the  fact  which  is  in  the  text- 
book or  in  his  notebook. — The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation (Boston). 

American  Sources  of  Inspiration 

Thu  American  composer  will  never  reach 
the  ideal  through  a search  for  American  sub- 
ject matter.  We  have  no  great  heartrending 
tradition  of  oppression,  with  its  blood-bought 
songs  of  anguish  or  its  reflex  of  riotous  joy  ; 
all  of  this  may  come  to  us,  but  it  seems 
unlikely,  and  at  best  (or  worst)  it  would 
require  centuries  to  effect  such  a condition, 
unless  we  can  “work  up"  in  some  artificial 
way  such  a tradition  of  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion through  the  bloody  experience  of  the 
Civil  War  of  half  a century  ago,  with  its 
sad  and  tender  songs  of  the  hour ; or,  still 
more  artificially,  by  taking  to  the  national 
heart  the  emotions  of  the  oppressed  and 
altogether  naive  negro,  or,  still  more  remote, 
of  the  almost  entirely  non-understood  abori- 
ginal red  men,  with  their  very  indefinite  his- 
torical data. 

Already  these  sources  of.  inspiration  have 
been  skilfully  used  by  composers,  but  there 
is  not  enough  of  soul  throb  in  the  “coon 
song”  or  of  naturalness  (as  we  understand 
naturalness)  in  the  Indian  melody  or  rhythm 
to  reach  deep  into  our  consciousness,  and 
the  appeal  is  too  remote  from  our  real  tra- 
ditional emotions  to  be  considered  in  any 
sense  American  as  we  ourselves  are  Ameri- 
can. 

That  America  has  not  yet  produced  a Beet- 
hoven or  a Wagner  is  not  a matter  of  much 
present  importance  ; the  burning  question  is, 
“How  shall  we  develop  the  talent  we  are 
sure  is  with  us?” — Louis  Arthur  Russell 
in  The  Tribune  (New  York). 

Modern  Spanish  Music 

Similar  to  the  Russian  national  school  in 
more  respects  than  one,  the  Spanish  School 
plays  far  less  important  a part  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  modern  music ; not  only  be- 
cause it  is  younger  and  far  less  numerous, 
but  also  because  it  has  to  the  present  day 
asserted  fewer  ambitions,  and  those  few  more 
limited.  One  may  consider  it,  in  all  fair- 
ness, as  a minor  school,  one  which  is  de- 
lightful to  study  as  it  stands  and  which  may 
rise  far  higher.  Indeed,  its  progress,  from 
the  day  when  after  a long  period  of  apathy 
and  routine  it  began  to  assert  itself,  lias 
been  great  and  steady. 

The  three  main  points  on  which  can  lie 
founded  a comparison  between  the  Spanish 
School  and  the  Russian  arc: — 1.  The  Span- 
ish School  has  not  been  influenced  bv  Ger- 
man “abstract”  convention,  but  displays  a 
poetic  spirit,  a fondness  for  picturesque  color  ; 
2.  Spanish  composers  use  folk-tunes  exten- 
sively; and  3.  Those  folk-tunes  are  often, 
for  reasons  which  the  most  summary  study 
of  the  history  of  Spain  reveals,  of  Eastern 
origin,  exactly  as  are  the  folk-tunes  that  play 
so  great  a part  in  the  Russian  music.  Many 
Russian  composers,  like  Glinka,  Balakirev, 
Borodin  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  have  evinced 
a particular  fondness  for  using  Spanish  folk- 

tunes. 

The  main  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  field  of  Spanish  music  remains  pretty 
narrow.  Spanish  composers  have  not  yet 


dealt  with  the  broader  instrumental  forms 
of  the  Symphony,  Tone-poem,  Quartet,  etc., 
but  contented  themselves,  for  the  most  part, 
with  writing  dramatic  works  or  tone-pictures  ; 
and,  whereas  in  Russian  music  we  find  an 
extensive  display  of  all  human  feelings,  pas- 
sions and  fancies,  Spanish  music  gives  us 
chiefly  picturesque  suggestions  of  landscapes, 
scenes,  and  the  like.  Of  course,  when  taken 
at  its  best  (for  instance,  in  Albeniz's  Iberia) 
it  does  not  lack  humanity,  nor  fail  to  tratfs- 
late  the  broader  and  deeper  emotions.  Yet, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  as  a body,  the 
Spanish  composers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
realizing  the  danger  of  too  exclusive  a dis- 
play of  local  color. — M.  D.  Calvocobessi  in 
•■The  Music  Student”  (London). 

How  Grieg  Wrote  “Peer  Gynt”  Told  by 
Madame  Grieg 

“One  lovely  day  came  a letter  from  Ibsen 
asking  whether  Grieg  would  cooperate  in  put- 
ting ‘Peer  Gynt'  on  the  stage.  Grieg  was 
taken  aback,  for  he  could  not  imagine  a per- 
formance of  a work  so  philosophical  and  so 
strongly  imbued  with  Ibsen's  skepticism.  For 
several  days  he  went  about  in  a nervous, 
restless  state,  in  great  doubt  and  anxiety 
as  to  the  heavy  task,  but  the  more  he  satur- 
ated his  mind  with  the  powerful  poem  the 
more  clearly  he  saw  that  he  was  the  right 
man  for  a work  of  such  wild  witchery  and 
so  permeated  with  the  Norwegian's  spirit. 

“And  so  at  last  he  girded  himself  up  for 
the  task,  and  longed  to  have  a go  at  it. 
But  where  could  he  find  a workroom  to  suit 
him  ? Finally  in  the  same  suburb  of  Sand- 
viken,  outside  Bergen,  he  found  a pavilion, 
with  windows  on  every  side,  high  up  on  a 
hill,  far  removed  from  the  sight  of  men 
and  with  a magnificent  view  of  the  sea  on 
one  side  and  the  mountains  on  the  other. 

“ ‘Solveig’s  first  song’  was  the  first  thing 
to  see  the  light,  and  then  ‘Aase’s  Death.’ 

I shall  never  forget  the  bright,  clear  sum- 
mer evening  up  there  on  the  mountain,  as  we 
sang  and  played  together  for  the  first  time 
Solveig’s  song.  Grieg  himself  smiled,  well 
pleased  at  the  song,  and  called  it  a ‘public 
lamp,’  and  there  he  was  right,  for  wherever 
Grieg’s  name  is  known  it  was  this  song — and 
of  course  Tch  liebe  dich’  as  well — that  first 
made  it  known. 

“We  had  a clear  proof  of  this  when  stay- 
ing one  spring  in  a hotel  on  the  Semmering 
Pass  in  Lower  Austria.  We  were  sitting  one 
evening  in  the  coffee  room  when  in  came 
a number  of  peasants  with  their  zithers,  and 
before  we  had  time  to  turn  around  they 
were  singing  and  playing  Solveig’s  song. 

“Grieg  himself  considered  ‘Aase’s  Death,’ 
the  mourning  music  and  Solveig’s  last  song 
to  be  his  best  work.  Autumn  came  and 
Grieg  much  wanted  to  show  some  sign  of 
gratitude  to  the  old  man  who  had  so  hos- 
pitably lent  him  liis  house,  and  asked  him 
if  he  might  dedicate  the  music  to  him,  but 
the  old  man  implored  him  for  Heaven’s  sake 
not  to  put  him  in  the  pillory. — Mme.  Grieg 
in  “Teatret”  (Copenhagen). 

Present  Day  Messiah  Performances. 

Performances  of  the  Messiah  are  nowa- 
days considered  by  most  musicians  and  count- 
less music-lovers  a weariness  of  the  flesh. 
Why?  Because  all  about  them  Is  stale. 
But,  mark,  the  staleness  is  not  in  the  music, 
it  is  in  the  performance.  None  of  the  Tier- 
formers  is  interested  in  the  old  task,  which 
is  discharged  in  a perfunctory  way.  Of  the 
iistlessness  and  weariness  of  the  orchestra 
no  one  can  form  an  idea  who  has  not  him- 
self sat  in  Hie  orchestra  or  has  conducted 
it.  The  ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves 
stimulates  to  some  extent  the  soloists,  and 
in  a less  degree  the  chorus,  but  the  dull- 
ing effect  of  tradition  and  habit  lays  hold  on 
all  of  them.  However,  a greater  defaulter 
than  any  one  of  these  is  the  conductor  ; for 
his  faculties  are  oftencst,  not  only  dulled 
by  tradition  and  habit,  but  entirely  paralyzed 
by  them.  And,  mark,  the  so-called  ‘tradi- 
tions" are  for  the  most  part  slowly  grown- 
up conventions  with  very  little  tradition  of 
the  original  ways  of  performance  about  them. 
To  get  a really  live  performance  of  the 
Messiah,  a performance  that  would  do  jus- 
tice (o  the  composer  and  would  move  the 
audience  to  the  quick,  we  should  require  an 
excellent  chorus,  orchestra,  group  of  soloists, 
and  conductor,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever 
performed  and  heard  the  work.  What  im- 
pressions we  should  then  receive!- — deep,  ele- 
vating, marvelous.  IIow  those  magnificent 
choruses,  those  now  touching,  now  stirring 
arias  would  move  us!  And,  let  me  add,  how 
the  tempi,  the  dynamic  shadings,  the  phras- 
ing, tile  correctness  of  the  details,  and  the 
emotional  conceptions,  would  surprise  us! 
When  (he  Messiah  still  impresses  audiences, 
it  is  in  spite  of  the  performance,  (lie  worst 
of  which  cannot:  altogether  destroy  the  grand- 
eur and  sublimity  of  this  masterpiece.  I 
must  confess  that  I would  readily  give  half 
a dozen  of  our  recent  sensational  achieve- 
ments for  the  revivification  of  the  Messiah. 
It  would  lie  such  a gain  to  have  in  its  full 
bloom,  vigor,  and  enduring  youtbfnlness  so 
sane,  wholesome,  beautiful,  and  edifying  a 
work. — Frederick  Nineties,  in  the  Monthlii 
Musical  Record  (London.) 
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on  both  fresh  and  salt  water  — endorsed  by 
highest  authorities  — and  used  by  travelers 
the  world  over. 

Contains  no  cocaine,  morphine,  opium, 
chloral,  coal  tar  products,  or  their  derivatives. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists.  50c  box  enough 
for  24  hours.  $1 .00  box  for  ocean  voyage. 

The  One  Dependable  Preventative 
of  Nausea. 

A copy  of  Mot horsiH'. s Travel  Hook 
sent  by  request,  without  charge. 

IWOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

« Also  at  19  St.  B rifle  Street,  London;  Montreal,  *;  ^ t 

New  York.  Paris  Milan.  Hamburg.. 


New  Bern's  Catalog 

. CDCr  Your  name  and  address  is  enough 

cent  ritHC  we  will  send  you  our  big  new 
Band  Catalog  absolutely  free.  250  pages,  788  .il- 
lustrations, 67  art  color  plates,  2561  musical 
struments  described. 

$*7>00  Brings  You 
This  Cornet 

Yes,  only  $2.00  down— pay  the  . 

balance  at  the  rate  of  only  a few  cents  a day  Superb  lyric  cornet, 
triple  silver  plated.  An  astounding  offer.  Write  for  catalog 


FREE 

Carrying  Case 

with  this  Suberb 
Triple  Silver  Plated 


WuruTzef^ 


*oo  years  of  instrumenl  making 
Any  instrument  on  Free  Trial.  Pay  only  a 
few  centsaday.  Rock-bottom,  direct-from- 
manufacturer  price.  We  supply  the  U.  b. 
Gov't.  Generous  allowance  for  old  instru- 
— > ments.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 
The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.,  Dept.  2291 
4th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  s Wabash  A*w.t_Chlcag_« 


Learn  this  Independent  Profession  At  Home 


MA^TNO  TR.ALS  OF  TRUE  TONE  BY  TUNE-A-FOC 

The  TUNE- A -PHONE  assures  accuracy  I 
a with  or  without  a knowledge  of  music.  I 
S Action  Model  and  tools  furnished.  Earn  I 
s $5  to  $15  per  day  and  regulate  your  own  I 
s hours.  Diploma  granted.  Correspond- 
: enoe  system.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

■j  Mr.  Daniels  writes:  “The  very  first  | 
week  I started  I made  $53.00.” 

- MILKS  BRYANT  SCHOOL, 

75  Art  Inst.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  I 


mmsmmBmmmmm 

$1.00  Will  Improve  Your 
Talking  Machine  and  Save 
Your  Records.  Use  a 

Masterphone 


A simple  device, 
Lundy  attach* 
lo  any  sound* 
Just  slip  it 
on  and  listen. 


You  will  hear  a wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  reproduction. 
Every  word  and  note  will  be 
clear  and  true. 

The  mechanical  effect  will  entirely  dis- 
appear and  your  records  will  remain  per- 
fect because  of  the  imperceptible  wear  of 
the  fine  needle  used  with  the  Masterphone. 
If  your  deal  cr  docs  not  keep  the 
Masterphone,  send  us  $1.00  for  one  by 
I return  mail.  State  if  for  Victor  ex- 
hibition or  concert  sound  - box  or 
Columbia  No.  6 or  smaller  number. 
Money  back  if  not  entirely''  satisfied. 

Sent/  today  to  Dept.  G . 

THE  MASTERPHONE  CORPORATION 


187  Broodway 


New  York  City 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


New  Publications 


Two-Part  Songs 

FOR  WOMEN  S VOICES 

Price,  50  Cents 

A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women’s  voices, 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women's 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon  in  the  making  of  this 
book,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con- 
temporary writers  are  represented.  It  is  a 
book  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form. 


The  Vocal  Instructor 

By  EDMUND  J,  MYER 
Price,  Si. 00 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based 
upon  nature’s  laws  or  demands,  for  the 
study  and  development  of  the  singing 
voice.  This  hook  is  born  of  the  author’s 
many  years  of  practical  and  successful 
studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the 
vocal  profession  the  movements  upon 
which  the  whole  system  is  based  : the  sing- 
ing movements,  the  necessary  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its 
object  is  to  develop  the  singer  physically 
and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  ex- 
perienced singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will 
all  find  material  and  information  of  the 
highest  value  in  this  book.  For  the  young 
teacher  just  starting  out  or  for  self-in- 
struction, it  will  prove  indispensable.  _ Co- 
piously illustrated.  Handsomely  printed 
and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth. 


Selected  Classics 

For  Violin  and  Piano 

Compiled  and  Arranged  by  F.  A.  FRANKLIN 
Price,  50  Cents 

Some  of  the  gems  of  classic  melody 
selected  from  the  works  of  all  the  great  mas- 
ters and  arranged  in  playable,  but  effective 
form,  for  amateurs  and  students.  This  vol- 
ume will  serve  as  a preparation  for  more 
extended  study  of  the  classics  and  afford 
valuable  practice  in  ensemble  playing.  All 
the  selections  are  in  admirable  taste. 


Popular  Recital  Repertoire 

For  the  Pianoforte 

Price,  50  cents 

A new  recital  or  drawing-room  album, 
containing  standard  and  original  modern 
works,  every  number  a gem.  Such  pieces  as 
Dvorak’s  “Ilumoreske”  and  Schutt’s  A la 
Bien  Aimee  are  included,  together  with 
many  other  pieces  by  popular  American  and 
European  writers,  just  such  things  as  one 
wants  to  play.  The  pieces  lie  chiefly  in 
grades  four  and  five. 


The  New  Organist 

A Collection  for  the  Pipe  Organ 
By  GEORGE  E.  WHITING 
Price,  $1-50 

This  volume  contains  original  composi- 
tions by  Mr.  Whiting,  as  well  as  transcrip- 
tions and  arrangements  from  standard 
works  by  classic  and  modern  masters.  They 
are  carefully  pedaled  and  registered  through- 
out, with  all  the  essential  editing,  thor- 
oughly practical.  Among  the  original  pieces 
by  Mr.  Whiting  are: 

I’relnde  in  (’  minor:  Postlude  in  G;  Pas- 
torale in  F : Postlude  in  C.  The  transcrip- 
tions include  "Hungarian  March”  by  Ber- 
lioz, “Andante”  from  “Symphony  No.  1”  by 
Beethoven.  “Rontanze”  by  Mozart,  “Adagio” 
h.v  Ilaydn.  "Be  Not  Afraid"  from  Mendels- 
sohn’s "Eliza,”  Ilandel’s  “March”  from 
"Saul,”  “Fugue  in  E flat”  by  Bach,  Ros- 
sini’s “Charity."  and  others.  It  is  printed 
from  large  oblong  plates,  handsomely 
hound  in  cloth. 


NEW  PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK. 

NEW  VOCAL  AERT'M. 

ITALIAN  OVERTIRES  FOR  FOT’R 
HANDS. 

SAI.ON  A LB  EM  FOR  PIANO  SOLO. 
Vol . I. 

ECLECTIC  COERSE  FOR  THE  PIANO- 
FORTE. .7.  M.  Blose. 


Operatic  Four-Hand  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  “Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum," for  piano  solo,  and  "Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano.”  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 

New  Rhymes  and  Tunes 
for  Little  Pianists 

By  H.  L.  CRAMM 

Op.  20 

Price,  75  Cents 

A most  interesting  book  for  elementary 
students,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  any  primer  or  instructor,  and 
be  used  while  the  young  students  are  still 
learning  the  staff  notation.  The  pieces 
arc  as  simple  and  as  tuneful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  ; most  of  them  have 
verses  accompanying  them  which  may  be 
sung.  The  music  throughout  is  pleasing 
and  appropriate  and  at  the  same  time  the 
hook  is  really  helpful  and  instructive. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 

For  the  Pianoforte 
By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price.  $1.25 

A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio’s  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  but 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  he  is  at  his  very 
best. 


Etudes  Meiodiques 

For  the  Pianoforte 

By  E.  NOLLET.  Op,  43 

Price,  $3.50 

Fifteen  splendid  studies,  similar  in  style 
and  grade  to  Heller’s  well-known  Op.  45, 
hut  more  modern  and  far  more  interesting 
in  musical  content.  Each  study  is  in  itself 
a charming  piece  of  music,  but  each  one 
exemplifies  some  important  feature  in 
piano-playing.  These  studies  are  carefully 
edited  and  fingered. 


Choir  Book  for  Women’s  Voices 

A Collection  of  Sacred  Duets,  Trios  and  Quartets 
Edited  by  E.  E.  HIPSHER 
Price,  50c. 

A collection  of  sacred  music  for  women’s 
voices  suited  to  all  occasions  ; the  best  booK 
of  the  sort  ever  issued.  All  the  pieces  are 
either  specially  composed  o’r  newly  arranged. 
There  are  twenty  numbers  in  all.  The  pieces 
are  adapted  for  duet,  trio  or  quartet  work,  or 
for  chorus  singing  in  two.  throe  or  four 
parts.  All  are  o'f’  intermediate  difficulty  and 
exceedingly  effective.  A number  of  promi- 
nent composers  and  musical  directors  have 


NEW  ANTHEM  COLLECTION. 

A.  B.  C OF  PIANO  MI 'SIC.  Hudson. 
HUNGARIAN  DANCES  FOR  PIANO  SOLO. 
Brahms. 

GALLERY  OF  DISTING  FISHED  MUSI- 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 

A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  in  Stylo,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
sion and  Technic,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  be  delighted  to 
get  this  book ; three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 


Ch&min&de  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  75  Cent* 

A collection  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
by  the  celebrated  French  woman  composer, 
including  such  favorites  as  Oir’  de  Ballet, 
Autumn,  Callirhoe,  The  Flatterer,  Picrette, 
Scarf  Dance,  Seranade  and  others,  ail 
newly  edited  and  revised,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  composer,  and 
Mine.  Chaminade’s  own  direction’s  for  play- 
ing some  of  the  pieces.  A Chaminade 
Album  is  in  itself  a superior  collection  of 
the  very  best  class  of  drawing-room  music. 


Concentrated  Technic 

For  the  Pianoforte 

By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  he  used  in  daily  practice,  to 
foster  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  of  touch 
and  smooth,  pearl  like  scale  playing.  All 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  in 
condensed  logical  form. 


Indian  Songs 

By  THURLOW  LIEU RANCE 
Price,  $1.25 

This  volume  contains  a set  of  original 
Indian  melodies  which  have  been  personally 
transcribed  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Lieurance, 
who  resided  for  a time  with  the  Indians 
with  that  purpose  in  view.  They  are  ex- 
ceptionally striking  and  characteristic  num- 
bers, well  within  the  range  of  the  average 
singer,  and  specially  adapted  for  recital 
purposes,  with  a tasteful  but  not  difficult 
accompaniment.  The  volume  will  contain 
some  interesting  literary  matter  regarding 
Indians,  their  customs,  music,  etc.,  with 
pictorial  illustrations. 

Mastering  the  Scales  and 
Arpeggios 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.25 

This  book  enables  the  teacher  to  start 
scale  study  with  very  young  pupils  and 
carry  it  on  to  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency with  advanced  students,  it  has 
original  features  contained  in  no  other 
work,  including  a preparatory  section,  tonal- 
ity exercises,  radiating  exercises,  velocity 
exercises,  the  story  of  the  scale,  complete 
arpeggios. 

This  work  contains  all  the  standard  scale 
and  arpeggio  material  demanded  for  leading 
conservatory  examinations,  making  it  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough  tech- 
nical work  of  its  class.  It  may  lie  used 
with  any  system  or  method  without  inter- 
ference. * Makes  scale  study  a real  pleasure. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  KINGDOM  (Easter 
Cantata).  .T.  T.  Wolcott. 

BRILLIANT  OCTAVE  STUDIES.  A.  Sar- 
torio. 

PIANO  DUETS.  H.  Pfitzner. 

TWENTY  DEVOTIONAL  HYMNS.  N.  Mon- 
tani. 

“Publisher’s  Notes” 


REQUISITES  FOR 

==  THE  ========-■ 

MUSIC  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  MANUALFOR  MUSIC  TEACH- 
ERS, $1.00.  This  book  is  a compendium  of 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
to  yield  you  a larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 
Sefton.  SOc.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a music  teacher. 
PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I Oc  each, 

S 1 .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (35 

records  with  stubs  ) 25c.  A practical  method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts. 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  ‘25  cards.)  25c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Pad  of  100  slips  ) 15c.  Furnishing  a weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac- 
tice as  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100.) 
25c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  (Large  size  6x9,  package  of  50) 

25c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100.)  1 5c.  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  2 5c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1 5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1 Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lines 
and  Vocal,  size  14x22  inches,  per  quire,  4 0c, 
(Postage  11c  extra.) 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8)4  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

BLANK  PROGRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 
or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 
DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  15c.  Parch- 
ment, 25c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8)4  5c. 
MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6)4x4 % inches. 

1 Oc. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 

15,  50c. 

MUSIC  WRITING  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1 5c. 

PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITINC  CARDS. 
50for35c,100  1or50c,500  for  $ 1 . 2 5. 

Neatly  printed  in  the  four  most  popular  styles 
of  type. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  One 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft,,  $1 .80;  2)4x3%,  $2.50;  3x4,  S3. 20. 
CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c  a 

sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards.  Post- 
paid, 1 2 cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1 5c  a 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans- 
parent.) Per  package,  postpaid,  1 5c;  the  same, 
J2  yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  1 Oc;  the  same,  4 
yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-  PROOF  BOXES. 
For  lidding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  sheet 
music,  height  3>*  inches.  By  express,  not  pre- 
paid, 25c 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
manilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c  The  best 
rope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre- 
paid, S 1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $ 1 .25  to  $ 1 0,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substantial 
weight,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5. 
Tlie  same  in  silver,  net,  postpaid,  S3. 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARDS. 
5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times  A list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make, 
no  bell.  S2.25;  with  bell,  $3.35.  Foreign 
make,  no  bell.  $2.50;  with  bell.  $3.50.  J. 
T.  L , no  bell,  S3. 00;  with  hell,  S4.25. 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro- 
nomes. postpaid,  50c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14)4  inches, 
black,  brown  and  wine,  S 1 . 1 0;  15)4  inches 
long,  S 1 .32  Seal  Grain,  15)4  inches,  colors: 
black  or  brown,  S 1 .42.  Same,  lines  and  hound, 
$2.15.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  lor  tying  ends, 
65c.  The  same  with  heavier  board  sides,  leather 
back,  handles  ior  carrying,  9 5c  postpaid,  net. 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  music  size, 
S1.50  to  S200.  Full  sheet  music  size,  S3 
to  S 4.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  S 1 0 to  S2 8.  Send  for 
list. 

MUSIC  STANDS.  84c  to  $ 1 .60,  postpaid. 

Send  for  list. 

j/t  u/s  fend  free  a copu  of  oar  catalogue, 
"■Music  Teachers'  Handbook"  containing  descrip- 
tion of  above,  ana  lists  and  pries  on  Bush, 
Plagues,  Jcuelry,  Medals,  Pilch  Pipes,  Forks, 
Kinder-si/mphony  Instruments. 
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New  Subscribers  to  THE  ETUDE 


Substantial  Rewards  for  Those  Who  Assist  Us  in  Obtaining 


The  awards  described  below  are  unquestionably 
the  most  substantial  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
offer  to  those  who  assist  us  in  obtaining  new  Etude 
friends.  Every  music  lover  has  several  music  loving 
friends  who  would  readily  subscribe  if  shown  the 
immeasurable  advantages  of  receiving  The  Etude 
regularly. 

Conditions — Subscriptions  must  be  for  one  year 
at  the  full  price  of  SI. 50  each.  They  must  be  sub- 
scriptions other  than  your  own  except  when  stated 
otherwise.  Canadian  subscriptions,  31.75. 


JEWELRY 


Solid  Gold  Lavallieres 

Lavellieres  are  the  most  popu- 
lar articles  of  jewelry  at  present 
in  vogue.  The  designs  shown  here 
were  selected  for  simplicity  and 
attractiveness. 

No.  990  or  985 — 2 subscrip- 
tions. Solid  gold,  with  amethyst 
and  one  large  baroque  pearl. 


No  990 


No.996— 3 subscriptions.  L nique  * 
design  (not  shown  here).  Ame- 
thyst,  one  small  pearl  and  large 
baroque  pearl. 

No.  997 — 4 subscriptions.  Un- 
usually beautiful.  Large  bright  M 

No.  997  amethyst.  Seven  large  pearls.  \|J 

4 subscriptions  Solid  gold.  No  985 

Solid  Gold  Shirt  Waist  Sets 


No.  999  2 subscriptions 

No.  988 — 2 subscriptions.  Set  of  2 beauty  pins.  Pop- 
ular chased  design.  Solid  gold. 

No.  999 — 3 subscriptions.  Set  of  two  beauty  pins 
and  one  large  bar  pin.  Design  same  as  998. 

Solid  Gold  Stick  Pins 

These  pins  are  suitable  for  either  lady  or  gentleman. 
All  are  solid  gold. 
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No.  999  No.  1000  No.  1002 

2 subscriptions  2 subscriptions  4 subscriptions 

No.  1015 — 2 subscriptions.  Plain  but  effective.  At- 
tractive red  stone. 

No.  1000 — 2 subscriptions.  Plain  circular  effect,  that 
is  now  very  much  in  vogue. 

No.  1001 — 3 subscriptions.  Very  brilliant,  pointed 
flower  pattern,  with  small  center  stone  and  five  pearls. 
No.  1002 — 4 subscriptions.  This  pin  is  unusually 
attractive.  Has  four  large  pearls  and  brilliant  amethyst. 

Solid  Gold  Bar  Pins 

It  is  not  possible  to  show  in  the  illustrations  the  un- 
usual value  of  these  bar  pins.  They  arc  solid  gold  of 
very  attractive  design.  Size  2)4  inches;  safety  catch. 
No.  482  is  in  old  rose  finish;  No.  980  is  brilliant  finish; 
No.  981  (not  illustrated)  is  all  chased  design.  Select 
any  one  for  2 subscriptions. 


No  482  2 subscriptions 


Indispensable  Music  Works 


No. 

too 


108 

104 

105 


111 
I IS 

116 

11? 

122 

128 

124 

I 26 
128 
120 
1 81 

IS? 

188 

180 


142 

150 

150 

151 

1 52 

155 

156 

159 

160 

168 

164 

166 
168 
1 ?0 

1?1 

1 ?6 

200 

208 

204 

205 

206 
20? 
212 
218 

215 

216 
218 


One  Subscription 

Three  Mouths'  subscription  to  The 
Etude. 

Album  for  the  Young.  Robert 
Schumann. 

Album  of  Favorite  Compositions. 
Album  of  Lyric  Pieces. 

Anthem  Devotion.  For  Quartet 
or  Chorus. 

Bach's  Two  and  Three-Part  In- 
ventions. 

Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
Beginners’  Book  for  the  Piano- 
forte. 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms. 
Duet  Hour. 

First  Dance  Album. 

First  Months  in  Pianoforte  In- 
struction. Palme. 

First  Parlor  Pieces  for  Piano. 
First  Study  of  Bach. 

Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces. 

Handel.  Album  for  the  Piauo. 
Impressions  of  the  Heart. 

Little  Home  Player. 

March  Album.  4 hands. 
Mathews’  Staudard  Compositions. 
Vol.  I,  Grade  1,  to  Vol.  VII, 
Grade  7.  Any  one  volume. 
Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course 
of  Studies.  Any  two  grades. 
Modern  Dance  Album. 

Operatic  Selections.  Violin  and 
Piano. 

Peer  Gynt  Suite.  Edw.  Grieg. 
Piano  Players'  Repertoire. 
Popular  Home  Album. 

Prosser's  First  Music  Writing 
Book.  (5  copies.) 

Primer  of  Facts  About  Music. 
School  and  Home  Marches. 
SelectedStudies.  Czerny  Liebling. 

3 vols.  Auy  one  vol. 

Singers'  Repertoire. 

Six  Poems  after  Heine. 

Edw.  MacDowell,  Op.  31. 
Sonatinas,  dementi 
Standard  Opera  Album  for  Piano. 
Students'  Popular  Parlor  Album. 

Violin  aud  Piano. 

Theory  Explained  to  Piauo  Stu- 
dents. 

Very  First  Pieces. 

Two  Subscriptions 

Six  Months'  Subscription  to  The 
Etude. 

Grieg  Album. 

Beethoven.  11  Selections. 
Business  Manual  for  Teachers. 
Chopin.  Lighter  Compositions. 
Church  and  Home.  9 Sacred  Songs. 
Concert  Album. 

Concert  Duets. 

Czerny.  Op.  740.  Complete. 
Czerny  School  of  Velocity. 
Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms. 


Two  Subscriptions  (Cont’d) 

No. 

221  First  Dance  Album. 

222  First  Recital  Pieces. 

224  Foundation  Materials  for  the 

Pianoforte.  C.  W.  Landou. 

225  Four  Hand  Miscellany. 

229  Handel  Album. 

281  Harmony:  A Text-Book. 

282  Heller  Studies.  Op.  45,  46  or  47 
28?  Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic.  In 

4 Vols.  Any  2 Vols. 

288  Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte 

Playing.  Bowman. 

289  Masterpieces  for  the  Piano. 

240  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course 

of  Studies.  Any  five  grades. 
248  Mozart  Sonatas. 

24?  Nocturnes.  Chopin. 

250  Preparatory  School  of  Technic. 
I.  Phillip. 

252  Sacred  Songs,  high  or  low  voice. 
254  School  of  Four-Haud  Playing. 

Theo.  Presser.  All  3 vols, 

259  Sonatina  Album.  Compiled  by 
Kohler. 

261  Songs  Without  Words. 

Mendelssohn. 

268  Standard  Concert  Etudes. 

264  Standard  First  and  Second  Grade 

Pieces.  Mathews. 

265  Standard  Third  and  Fourth  Grade 

Pieces.  Mathews. 

266  Standard  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade 

Pieces.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

2?1  The  Duet  Hour. 

278  Tranquil  Hours. 

274  Two  Pianists.  26  Brilliant  Duets 
2?5  Waltzes.  (Complete.)  F.  Chopin. 

Three  Subscriptions 

800  One  year’s  Subscription  to  The 

Etude. 

801  Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians. 

802  Biographical  Letters  to  Children 

fromGreatMasters.Crawford-Cox. 

804  Celebrated  Pianists  of  the  Past 

and  Present.  Ehrlich. 

805  Chats  With  Music  Students. 

806  Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting. 

F.  W.  Wodell. 

812  Handel,  Album  for  the  Piano,  both 
volumes. 

818  History  of  Music.  W.  J.  Baltzell. 

814  How  to  Understand  Music.  Two 

vols.  Either  Vol,  Mathews. 

815  Leschetizky  Method  of  Piano 

Playing. 

817  MastersandtheirMusic.  Mathews. 
822  Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points  in 
Music.  L.  C.  Elson. 

828  Organ  Player.  Pipe  Organ  Col 
lection.  P.  W.  Orem. 

888  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Sing- 

ing. Greene.  Any  two  vols. 

889  StandardHistoryofMusic.  Cooke. 
840  Stories  of  Standard  Piano  Com- 
positions. E.  B.  Perry. 


Cameras 


No.  63B  4 subscriptions 


Music  Cabinet 


No  980  2 8tfbBcriptions 

Ladies’  Gold  Cuff  Links 

These  links  are  not  solid  gold,  but  of  excellent  gold 
filled  stock,  and  will  give  satisfaction,  besides  being  neat 
in  appearance. 

No.  1003 — 1 subscription.  Plain  gold,  dull  finish. 

No.  1004 — 1 subscription.  Chased  design. 


No.  585  15  subscrip- 
tions. Height,  41  in.; 
width,  20  in.  ; inside 
depth,  13)4  in.  Choice 

of  mahogany  or  oak  top 
and  front.  Sent  by 
freight,  collect. 

Ladies’  Writing 
Desk 

No.  584 — 15  subscrip- 
tions. This  attractive 
writing  desk  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular 
premiums  offered  by 
The  Etude.  Interior 
compartment  contains 
a number  of  pigeon 
holes  for  stationery, etc. 
Furnished  in  mahogany 
or  golden  quartered 
oak.  Height,  40  inches; 
width,  28  inches;  depth, 
15  inches.  Sent  by 
freight,  collect. 


OUR  MOST  POPULAR  PREMIUM 
Your  Own  Subscription  Free 

34.50  pays  for  four  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Etude 
(your  own  subscription  and  three  additional  sub- 
scriptions), all  for  one  year  each.  This  is  the  most 
popular  offer  we  make  to  our  subscribers. 

Because  of  limited  space  we  can  give  here  but  a portion  of  the 
many  articles  offered  as  premiums.  In  the  ETUDE  Premium 
Catalog  is  given  a complete  list  with  many  illustrations  and  full 
descriptions.  A postal  request  will  bring  you  a copy. 


Sterling  Silver  Picture  Frame 

No.  502  — 3 subscriptions. 

Beautiful  rich  oval  pattern,  3 ffx 
6 Yi  inches  on  easel.  Entire  front 
is  handsomely  engraved;  back  of 
frame  and  easel  covered  with 
plush.  This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
some articles  found  only  in  first- 
class  jewelry  stores. 

Silver  Bon-Bon  Dish 

No.  688 — 1 subscription.  This 
silver  bon-bon  dish  will  be  excep- 
tionally useful.  It  is  of  novel  and 
attractive  design  in  Britannia 
metal,  quadruple  silver  plated. 

The  interior  is  gold  lined  with 
satin  finish.  Diameter  of  bowl,  7 inches. 


No.  502,  3 subscriptions 


No.  635 — Premo  Junior, 
Model  B — 4 subscriptions. 

Is  of  the  box  type  with  uni- 
versal focus  lens, the  simplest 
instrument  for  picture  mak- 
ing devised.  Produces  excel- 
lent results.  Size  of  pictures, 
2)4  x 3)4  inches.  Loads  in 
daylight  with  the  Premo-film 
pack.  Sent  by  express. 

No.  636 — Premo  Junior 
No.  3 — 7 subscriptions. 
Pictures,  3)4  x 4)4  inches, 
otherwise  same  general  con- 
struction as  No.  635.  Sent 
by  express. 


No  1011.  15  Subacriptions 


Ladies’  Watches 

No.  1007 — 10  subscriptions. 

10-year  case,  7 jewel,  Swiss  lever 
movement;  plain  polished  case. 

No.  1009 — 12  subscriptions. 

20-year  case,  7 jewel,  swivel 
pendant,  plain  polished,  engine 
turned  or  engraved  case. 

No.  1011 — 15  subscriptions. 

Same  as  1009,  with  single,  gen- 
uine white  diamond. 

Dutch  Alarm  Clock 

No.  620  — 3 Subscriptions. 
Height,  7 inches;  width, 9 inches. 
Solid  oak  case,  reliable  move- 
ment, entirely  enclosed  in  metal  case.  Black  figures, 
ivory-white  dial,  brass  centerpiece.  Sent  by  express  or 
freight,  collect. 

Fountain  Pens 

No.  640 — 2 Subscriptions.  This  pen  is  of  a very 
attractive  design,  being  especially  suitable  for  ladies. 
Made  by  a celebrated  manufacturer  of  fountain  pens. 
Has  14  kt.  gold  pen,  with  two  gold  bands. 

No.  641—3  subscriptions.  Self-filling  fountain  pen, 
the  self-filling  attachment  being  very  simple  and  easy  to 
operate.  No  possibility  of  getting  ink  on  the  hands. 
14  kt.gold  pen. 

Traveling  Bags 

No.646  8 subscrip- 
tions. Cowhide  trav- 
eling bag,  16  inch, 
leather  lined.  Has 
French  edges  and  cor- 
ners. Sent  charges 
collect. 

No.  647  — 11  sub- 
scriptions. English 
traveling  bag,  16  inch, 
cowhide;  plaid  lined, 
high  sewed  corners. 

Sent  charges  collect. 


No  646.  8 subscriptions 


Music  Satchels 

Half  Sheet-Music  Size 

No.  563  4 subscriptions.  Cowhide,  smooth  finish, 

unlined,  with  handles;  folds  the  music  once.  Colors: 
black,  brown  and  tan. 

No.  564 — 4 subscriptions. 

colors. 

Full  Sheet-Music 

No.  565 — 5 subscriptions.  Seal  grain,  silk  lined,  with 
handles  and  leather-bound  edges.  Black  only. 

No.  566 — 6 subscriptions.  Seal  grain,  unlined,  with 
handles;  holds  music  without  folding;  black  and  brown. 


Seal  grain,  same  size  and 

Size 
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THE  ETUDE 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 


OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  .f  natural  ability  with  aa  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC— Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  sight  reading,  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


Cranberry  Piano  School 

GEORGE  FOLSOM  CRANBERRY,  Director 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

Book  CRT  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

— College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For.  cata- 
logue and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

Taught  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practically,  rapidly. 
Send  2 -cent  stamp  for  tiial  lesson.  Three  Trial  Les- 
80118  Free.  If  not  then  convinced  you  will  succeed, 
you  owe  us  nothing.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  mean  business,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 
Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y . 


The  Correct  Use  of  Practice  Instruments  Necessary  to  the  Greatest  Success 

THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 
(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

“THE  VIRGIL  METHOD’’  Books  I and  II  . ..... 

“THE  PIANO  PEDALS,”  How,  When  and  Where  to  use  them 
“PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  HARMONY  PLAYING 
CHOICE  COMPOSITIONS,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  for  Piano 

Five  New  Songs  for  Home  and  Concert  Use,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 
Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  Send  for  Catalogues 


$3.00 

1.00 

1.50 


Fall  Term  Opens  September  22nd,  1913 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Virgil  Piano  Conservatory  ^rw  A76^ sl^nIw  york 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  SINGERS 
The  Latest  and  Best  Word  in  Voice  Building 

THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 
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nlivsically  and  vocally.  Hie  beginner,  the  more  experienced  singer,  and  the  bu 
tiMtrrial  and  informal  ion  of  the  highest  value  in  thi  book  .For  the  young  teach 
f.,r  self-instruction,  it  will  prove  indispensable.  In  addition  to  the  physical 
mcro.i'  inging  exercises  in  musical  notation,  the  book  is  copiously  illustrated  t 
i , handsomely  printed  and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  Price,  M ,UU. 

THE0.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  YOUNG  DUET  PLAYERS 


A New  Easy  Four-Hand  Album  Compiled 
By  DR.  HANS  HARTHAN 
Price  

,.,'liilly  arranged  or  composed.  Is  purlioillnrl?  adapted  lor  sight  reading 
,„„v  therefor.'  be  used  In  folio*  llnrtlinn's  " Childhood  Dots,"  Ko-1 
,1  In  these  duets  the  pupil  limy  plus  either  prime  or  second 0.  a very 
:,,1,..| , varied  as  to  style,  key  and  rhvllim,  and  generally  attractive. 


Theatrical  and  Musical  Memoirs.  By 
Rudolph  Aronson.  Published  by  Mc- 
Bride, Nast  & Co.  280  pages,  bound  in 
cloth,  seventy  illustrations.  Price,  $2.75, 
net. 

Born  in  New  York  in  1856,  trained  in 
New  York  and  in  Paris  (where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years  under  Durand), 
constantly  active  in  music  and  in  the 
theatre  during  a very  busy  life,  Mr. 
Aronson  has  much  to  recount  that  is 
enlivening  and  worthy  of  preservation.  It 
was  Mr.  Aronson  who  was  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  Ne\y  York  Casino  during 
those  remarkable  years  when  so  many 
excellent  operas  were  produced.  He  has 
met  and  known  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated musicians,  and  he  talks  about  them 
in  the  pages  of  this  book  in  a very  taking 
manner. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Music.  By  Alex. 
Wood,  M.A.  160  pages,  bound  in  cloth, 
illustrations  and  diagrams.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  publishers.  Price,  40  cents, 
net. 

This  book  differs  from  the  ordinary 
physical  treatment  of  acoustics  since  it 
deals  more  particularly  with  the  acoustics 
of  music.  It  is  written  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  the  absence  of  involved  term- 
inology gives  it  a practical  value  to  those 
musicians  who  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  without  inves- 
tigating the  mathematical  side  too  deeply. 

Technique  and  Hand  Development. 
By  H.  Ostrovsky.  Published  by  H.  Os- 
trovsky. Paper  bound,  20  pages.  Price, 
35  cents. 

Although  originally  designed  to  ex- 
ploit the  proprietary  method  of  hand  de- 
velopment through  the  means  of  a special 
machine  this  little  booklet  contains  much 
interesting  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Voice  Production.  By  Wesley  Mills, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  & Co.  Cloth  Bound,  294 
pages,  numerous  illustrations  and  colored 
plates.  Price,  $2.00. 

This,  the  fourth  edition  of  a very  ex- 
cellent book,  is  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved.  It  is  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
nous and  one  of  the  clearest  works  upon 
the  physiology  of  the  singer’s  voice. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian 
Music.  By  E.  Clements.  Published  by 
Longmans,  Green  & Co.  Cloth  bound. 
101  pages.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  book  deals  with  the  musical  sys- 
tems of  ancient  India,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  reservedly  of  the  pains  the  au- 
thor has  taken  to  acquaint  himself  with  a 
most  intricate  series  of  scales  and  tones, 
and  then  express  this  in  the  altogether 
inadequate  notation  employed  in  modern 
Occidental  music.  The  scholarship  and 
original  research  displayed  are  most 
creditable.  The  work  will  have  its  prin- 
cipal interest  for  scientists  rather  than 
musicians,  hut  no  doubt  many  music 
workers  with  the  time  and  desire  will  in- 
vestigate this  very  remarkable  book. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Successful  Music  Teacher.  By 
Herbert  Antcliffe.  Published  by  Aug- 
ener,  Ltd.  Paper  covers.  36  pages. 
Price,  50  cents.  . . 

\ scries  of  short  chapters  giving  gen- 
eral advice  of  a practical  nature,  defining 
die  “Teacher’s  Aim,”  “Necessary  Qualifi- 
cations,” etc. 

The  l Pay  of  Ambition.  By  Robert 
Hichens.  Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.35, 
net;  postpaid,  $1.48. 


There  are  three  things  which  Mr. 
Hichens  understands  perfectly.  He  knows 
how  to  invent  stories  full  of  good  char- 
acterization, color  and  contrast;  he  knows 
music,  and  as  his  work,  The  Garden  of 
Allah,  proves  he  knows  how  to  give  the 
reading  public  the  sort  of  “atmosphere” 
it  has  grown  to  expect  of  the  North 
coast  of  Africa — whether  it  is  the  true 
one  or  not  is  unimportant.  In  his  latest 
work,  Mr.  Hichens  has  formed  a happy 
combination  of  these  three  gifts  that  the 
fairies  have  bestowed  upon  him.  He  tells 
the  story  of  a charming  English  girl  who 
marries  a Cornish  composer  of  genius, 
and  inspires  him  for  a time  with  a wor- 
ship of  success  for  its  own  sake  wholly 
foreign  to  his  nature.  He  composes  an 
opera  which  is  produced — not  success- 
f u 11  y — in  New  York.  His  failure  causes 
his  wife  to  realize  that  the  fever  of  suc- 
cess-worship is  not  the  spirit  in  which 
immortal  works  are  composed,  and  she 
finds  in  it  a newer  and  deeper  love  for 
her  husband,  who  has  returned  to  his 
purer  ideals.  The  scene  of  the  work  is 
laid  in  London,  North  Africa  and  New 
York.  Musical  readers  will  be  glad  for 
once  to  read  a novel  by  an  author  who 
knows  enough  about  music  to  make  his 
work  technically  convincing. 

Tschudi.  the  Harpsichord  Maker.  By 
William  Dale,  F.S.A.  Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price, 
$2.50,  net. 

The  harpsichord  with  all  its  associa- 
tions has  gone  from  among  us,  and  there 
are  few  musicians  today  to  whom  it  is 
anything  but  a name;  and  even  those  who 
attempt  to  revive  interest  in  it  do  so  for 
the  sake  of  the  lace  and  lavender  mem- 
ories that  crowd  around  its  yellow  keys 
more  than  for  the  sake  of  its  tonal  beauty. 
Burckhardt  Tschudi  was  a Swiss  who 
was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1702.  He 
early  came  to  London  where  he  manu- 
factured harpsichords,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  business  that  afterwards 
developed  into  the  famous  house  of 
Broadwood,  the  great  English  piano 
makers.  Tschudi  won  the  friendship  of 
Handel,  and  also  served  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Frederick  the  Great.  This 
account  of  his  career  is  well  and  plainly 
told,  and  well  illustrated. 

A Little  Book  of  Bird  Songs.  Rhymes 
and  Tunes  by  Louise  Murphy.  Published 
by  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  New  York. 
Trice,  $1.00. 

These  melodies  and  verses  are  very 
simple  and  unpretentious,  but  they  should 
win  a warm  corner  in  many  tiny  hearts. 

The  Voice  Instrument.  By  Harriet 
Crane  Bryant.  Published  by  The  Repub- 
lican Press,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Books  about  singing  are  so  numerous 
that  one  wonders  if  every  singing  teacher 
in  the  world  feels  impelled  to  reveal  his 
method  in  hook  form.  It  is  rare,  how- 
ever, that  a voice  book  comes  into  this 
office  which  is  quite  as  practical  and  sen- 
sible as  this  little  work  of  Miss  Bryant  s. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  any  singer,  how- 
ever gifted,  could  fail  to  derive  some 
benefit  from  carrying  out  the  suggestions 
it  contains. 

The  Art  of  Tone  Production  on  the 
Violoncello.  By  Emil  Krall.  Published 
(in  New  York)  by  Scribners’  Sons. 
Price,  $1.00. 

The  famous  “Strad”  Library  has  con- 
tributed so  many  excellent  handbooks  for 
players  of  string  instruments,  that  the 
publication  of  a new  work  places  its  edi- 
tors in  the  difficult  position  of  having 
lu  equal  their  productions  of  the  past.  In 
this  work,  on  violoncello  playing  they 
have  fully  maintained  their  past  stand- 
ards. The  book  is  eminently  practical, 
helpful,  and  is  so  profusely  illustrated 
that  every  point  is  made  abundantly  clear. 
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Pupils’  Recitals 

' . --- *»®**«fr 


COMPOSERS  WHO  HAVE  “BOR- 
ROWED” FROM  THEIR 
OWN  WORKS. 


Pupils  of  Frederic  Rowley. 

Le  Matin,  Op.  79  (2  pianos),  Chaminmlr  ; 
Prelude,  C Sharp  Minor,  Rachmaninoff; 
Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  1,  Chopin ; Murmuring 
Zephers,  Jensen;  Etude,  G Flat  Major, 
Chopin  ; Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No'.  2 (for  '.eft 
hand  alone),  Scriabine ; Rhapsody  No.  Vi, 
Eiszt  ■ l.iebest rauin,  Liszt  ; Concert  iOtude, 
Op.  :t«,  MacDowell ; Rondo  (2  pianos), 
Chopin. 

Pupils  of  E.  .7.  Ilopfner. 

Punch  and  Judy,  Atherton;  Serenade, 
Lanciana  ; Le  Secret,  Gautier ; Loreley, 
Silcher ; Concertino  (violin),  Huber;  My 
Lo've  Star,  Gaenschals ; Serenade  (violin), 
Drdla ; Petit  Mazurka,  Sapelnikoff ; Ball 
Scenes,  Bohm  ; To  Spring,  Frysingcr ; Nov- 
elette, MacDowell ; Wanda,  C.  Bohm  ; Pierette. 
Chaminade ; Romance  sans  Paroles,  Saint 
Saens ; Hungarian  Dance  No.  7_  (vi-oLn), 
Saenger ; Victoria  Gavotte,  Mattoi  j By  the 
Brook,  Boisdeffre. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  R.  Leland. 

"Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair,  Handel ; 
Two- voiced  Invention  No  8,  Bach  ; Two- 
voiced Invention  No.  1,  Bach  ; Dead  March 
from  “Saul,"  Handel  : Coriente,  Menuetto, 
Sarabanda,  Handel  ; Bourree,  Bach  ; liar- 
monious  Blacksmith,  Handel ; Intrata  from 
5th  Suite,  Bach. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Lydia  Hayes. 

Marche  Miiitaire  (0  hds.),  Schubert;  Sil- 
ver Stars,  Bohm;  Polonaise  (G  hds.),  St.reab- 
bog ; Trip  it  Lightly,  Fieldhouse ; Waves  of 
the  Ocean  Galop.  Blake ; Princess  Royal 
Schottische,  Rosenfeld  ; Fairy  Wedding 
Waltz,  Turner;  Cbant  sans  Paroles  (Violin 
and  Piano),  Tschaikowsky  ; At  the  School 
Festival  (6  hds.),  Strcabbog ; Whispering  of 
Love,  Kinkel ; Dorothy,  Seymour  Smith  ; 
City  Troop  March.  Engelmann ; Spinning 
Song,  Lichner;  Over  the  Waves  (4  hds.-, 
Rosas ; Heather  Rose,  Lange ; Evergree. 
Waltz  Stoddard ; Shower  of  Roses,  Streab- 
bog;  Charge  of  the  Uhlans,  Bohm;  Mountain 
Bell  Schottische,  Kinkel. 

Pupils  of  C.  Walter  Beach. 

Parade  of  the  Ants  March.  Engelmann; 
En  Promenade  (-  Pianos),  Wachs ; Sweet 
Summer  Days,  Preston  ; Coming  of  Santa 
Claus  (4  hds.),  Eyer ; At  the  Dancing  Les- 
son, Guiliani ; Fairies’  Footsteps,  Farrar ; 
Fairies’  Carnival,  Anthony  ; Valse,  Op.  100, 
No.  2 (6  hds.),  Streabbog ; Tne  Blue-Bird, 
Mathilde  Bilbro ; The  Cuckoo,  Op.  64,  Van 
Gael;  The  Mill  (2  Pianos),  Landry;  Down 
by  the  Mill,  Atherton ; In  the  Sunshine, 
Kindlinger ; In  the  Open,  Kern ; Wayside 
Rose,  Fischer;  Le  Petit  Navire  (2  Pianos), 
Wachs ; Rustic  Dance,  Howell  ; Military 
March,  Flagler;  Wedding  Day  (0  hds.), 
Richter ; The  Turban.  Marche  Orientale, 
Engelmann ; Dance  of  the  Golden  Rods, 
Fitzpatrick  ; Whisperings  of  Love,  Kinkel. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Henrietta  Coups. 

In  the  Heather  (4  hds.),  Max;  The  Wood- 
ruff, Smallwood  ; Mountain  Pink,  Paxton  ; 
Violet  Waltz,  Bonner ; La  Voix  du  Coeur, 
Gael  ; Spinning  Song,  Ellmenreich ; Doll's 
Dream  Oesten  ; Twilight  Waltz,  Adamson  ; 
Dancing  Fairies,  Eichelberger  ; In  Twilight, 
Gaenschals;  March  des  Tambours  (6  hds.), 
Lerman  ; Rippling  Brooklet  Waltz,  Anthony  ; 
Floating  Echoes,  Phelps ; Good  Humour, 
Baumfelder  ; The  Bell  in  the  Valley,  Wenzel  ; 
La  Fontaine,  Bohm  ; Convent  Echoes,  Bon- 
ner; Message  of  Love,  Sudds;  In  the  Gon- 
dola, Bendel ; Valse  de  Concert,  Op.  88, 
Moszkowski ; Lustspiel  Overture  (4  hds.), 
Keler-Bela. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Logan. 

Reverie  (4  hds.),  Behr ; Merry  Bobolink, 
Krogmann  ; Gypsy  March,  Behr ; The  Dusty 
Miller,  The  Peasant  Song  (4  hds),  WoliL 
fohrt ; Maypole  Dance,  P.ugbee ; Elf’s  Story, 
Armstrong;  Evening  Song,  Gay  nor  ; Airy 
Fairies,  Spaulding;  Hussar’s  March  (4  hds.), 
Lowe  ; March  of  the  Forest  Sprites,  A.  Gob- 
lin ; The  Bird  in  the  Meadow,  Gaynor ; 
Minuet  from  "Don  Juan,”  Mozart  ; Under 
the  Mistletoe  (4  hds.),  Engelmann;  Serenade, 
Laneiani ; Arrival  of  the  Brownies,  Anthony  ; 
After  the  Shower,  Kern  ; Playful  Rondo  (4 
hds.),  Greene;  The  Juggler,  Pendleton;  Valse 
(6  hds.),  Streabbog;  Lovest  Thou  Me? 
Wachs;  “Hunter’s  Song”  from  “Der  Frei- 
schutz”  (4  hds.),  Weber. 

Pupils  of  Qebhardt  College. 

Somite  Patbetique,  Beethoven ; Dream  of 
Love,  Liszt ; Senate  Appassionata,  Beethoven  ; 
Senate  No.  5,  Beethoven  ; Hungarian  Rhap- 
sodie,  No.  2,  Liszt ; Polonaise,  in  A major, 
Chopin  ; Hunting  Song,  Mendelssohn  ; Sonate, 
Op.  2,  Beethoven  ; Hungarian  Rhapsodie,  No. 
9,  Fr.  Liszt;  "Moonlight”  Sonata,  Beethoven. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  IAzzic  Aviretl. 

Gypsy  Rondo.  Haydn  ; Fur  Elise,  Beethoven  ; 
First  Waltz,  Schmoll  ; A Song  of  Content- 
ment, Mathews : Sailor  Boy's  Dream.  Le 

Ilache ; Meditation,  Morrison : Whispering 

Winds,  Doering  ; Serenade,  Schubert-Heller  ; 
Consolation,  Mendelssohn ; Cupid’s  Garden. 
Max  Eugene : Valse  in  D Flat,  Chopin  ; 
I’olacca  Brillante,  Otto  Merz;  Valse  in  G 
Flat.  Chopin;  Norwegian  Dance,  Grieg;  Valse 
Caprice,  Newland  : Nocturne  in  E Flat, 

Chopin;  Prelude,  ("Raindrop"),  Chopin; 
“Home,  Sweet  Home”  (left  band  alone), 
Wehli : Etude,  I>  Flat  ( "Sosplro”) , Liszt: 
“Course  Folle,”  Moskowskl  ; “Etude,  G Flat” 
(Butterfly),”  Chopin  Rhapsodie  Hongroise, 
No.  12,  Liszt ; "Sextet  from  Lucia"  (left 
hand  alone),  Leschetizky  ; Konzertsteck, 
Weber. 


BY  EDGAR  P.  WELDON. 

In  his  little  work  on  Rossini,  Mr.  Ar- 
mine Bevan  tells  us  that  “too  much  has 
been  made  of  the  readiness  with  which 
Rossini  transferred  pieces  from  one 
opera  to  another,  a process  of  which  he 
made  no  secret.  He  was  annoyed  all  the 
same  when  early  works,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  forgotten  and  had  pur- 
posely never  sent  to  the  engravers,  were 
published  without  his  sanction,  contain- 
ing pieces  that  he  had  introduced  into 
later  works.  Now  that  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  publish  everything,  composers 
no  longer  transfer  pieces  from  one  opera 
to  another.  But  in  former  days  they  did 
so  xreely  enough. 

“Handel  borrowed  from  the  operas  he 
had  produced  in  Italy  to  enrich  the  ora- 
torios he  was  bringing  out  in  England. 
Gluck,  who  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
dramatic  appropriateness  by  which  all 
operatic  music  should  be  marked,  treated 
what  had  been  composed  for  a particular 
occasion  in  one  work  as  equally  suitable 
for  a different  situation  in  another ; and 
it  :s  known  to  many  musicians  that  Bach 
in  his  B minor  Mass  borrowed  from  his 
Patriotic  Cantata,  composed  in  honor  of 
King  Augustus  of  Poland,  and  from  his 
Ascension  Day  Oratorio." 

Mr.  Bevan  might  have  added  that 
“borrowing”  is  by  no  means  unknown  in 
our  present  day,  though  in  a slightly  dif- 
ferent way.  Wagner  in  Parsifal  makes 
reference  to  music  made  familiar  in 
Lohengrin,  and  of  course  in  the  Ring 
there  is  a free  interchange  of  themes  in 
all  the  operas  composing  that  work.  Ed- 
ward Elgar,  in  his  oratorio,  The  Apos- 
tles, “quotes”  passages  from  his  Dream 
of  Gerontius,  and  in  some  of  his  orches- 
tral compositions  he  includes  music  that 
has  previously  been  heard  in  his  works 
elsewhere.  The  same  thing  has  been 
done  by  Strauss  in  his  tone  poems,  Ein 
Heldenleben  and  the  Sinfonia  Domestica 
each  containing  identical  themes  which 
are  supposed  to  be  autobiographical.  At 
the  present  time  Charpentier,  the  com- 
poser of  Louise,  is  having  trouble  be- 
cause his  new  work,  Julien,  contains  quo- 
tations from  Louise.  The  publisher  of 
the  first  work  claims  an  infringernent  of 
copyright  by  the  publisher  of  the  second. 
But  these  modern  “quotations”  serve 
more  as  connecting  links  than  anything, 
and  are  employed  much  as  Kipling  has 
told  stories  again  and  again  aoout  the 
same  people — Ortheris,  Learoyd  and  Mul- 
vaney,  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Hawksbee, 
Strickland  and  Mowgli,  are  as  familiar 
to  us  through  many  short  stories  as  quite 
real  people. 
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instruction  or  Dr. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 


56-58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Two  connected  buildings  delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 
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Happy  Pupils 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course, 
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Chicago  Schools 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY  CHICAGO  L HAVLLL. 

Offers  modern  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ,  Public  School  Music,  Harmony 
and  Composition,  Orchestral  Instruments,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.,  masterfully  taught  by  70 
eminent  artists.  Superior  Normal  Training  School  supplies  te'achers  for  Colleges. 
Diplomas  and  Degrees.  Unrivalled  free  advantages.  Twenty-eighth  season.  New 
catalog  mailed  free.  JOHN  J,  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President 

Unsurpassed  faculty  of  60.  Course  of  study  based  on  best  modern  educational  principles.  Diplomas. 
Degrees  and  many  free  advantages. 

PIANO,  VOICE,  VIOLIN,  DRAMATIC  ART,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC,  ETC. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Dormitory  Facilities 

Address  the  Registrar  for  catalog.  Bos  44  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
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”0F  SPECIAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  FOR  TEACHERS  JILiIkons 
For  Catalog  and  Programs  Address  J.  B.  HALL,  Manager,  509  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 
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Methods 

Results  Positive 
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Private  Teachers 

who  can  qual ify  for  Associate  Faculty  Membership 
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vantage. For  particulars  write  to 
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Frank  A.  Morgan,  Bus.  Mgr 
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Mastering  the  Scales  and  Arpeggios 

By  James  Francis  Cooke  Price  $1.25 

ORIGINAL  FEATURES  CONTAINED  IN  NO  OTHER  WORK 

Preparatory  Section,  (jives  full  description  for  the  formation  of  all  scales,  major  and  minor, 
employing  writing  exercises  and  ingenious  scale  checkers  which  any  teacher  may  make  at  home 
without  expense. 

Tonality  Exercises.  A new,  practical,  thoroughly  tested  series  of  simple  keyboard  exercises 
enabling  the  pupil  to  become  as  familiar  with  all  that  can  be  known  about  the  keys  in  a few 
weeks,  making  the  subsequent  scale  practice  far  more  efficient. 

Radiating  Exercises.  A system  of  introducing  scale  study  based  upon  universally  admitted 
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Q.  Is  it  usual  for  a male  voice  to  trill? 
Can  you  quote  any  instances  of  famous  trills 
for  the  male  voice?  Is  this  not  something 
which  has  been  relegated  to  the  female  voice? 
— G.  O. — G.  S. 

A.  There  are  male  voices,  especially  those 
trained  in  France,  which  can  give  the  trill. 

I have  heard  M.  Pol  Plancon.  the  great  basso, 
give  a perfect  trill  at  an  Apollo  Club  Con- 
cert, in  Boston,  a few  years  ago.  Lablanche, 
the  heaviest  basso  of  musical  history,  could 
trill  easily,  and  once,  in  the  singing.lesson 
scene,  in  “The  Barber  of  Seville,”  he  exactly 
imitated  every  trill,  run,  and  fioritura,  of 
Rosina,  who  was,  I believe,  on  that  occa- 
sion, Jenny  Lind. 

Q.  I have  a very  pretty  piece  by  the  com- 
poser Calixa  Lavall  e.  The  piece  is  called 
the  “Butterfly.” . I find  nothing  about  the 
composer  in  my  reference  books.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information? 

A.  I knew  Calixa  Lavallee  many  years  ago. 
He  was  a French  Canadian  who  had  settled 
in  Boston  and  was  very  active  in  the  Music 
Teachers’  National  Association.  He  constantly 
worked  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  American 
composer,  and  gave  many  concerts  of  native 
compositions.  He  studied  in  Paris,  with  Mar- 
mo'ntel  and  Bazin,  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
was  not  only  a brilliant  organist  and  pianist, 
but  composed  also  in  the  large  forms,  having 
written  two  operas,  a symphony,  etc.  But 
his  best-known  work  is  this  piano  piece,  “The 
Butterfly.”  Nevertheless  his  anthem  “Tu  es 
Petrus,”  ought  also  to  be  a very  popular 
work.  Lavallee  was  born  at  Verdures,  Can- 
ada, December  28,  1S42.  He  died  in  Bosto'n, 
January  21,  1891.  He  wrote  a symphony,  an 
oratorio  and  two  operas.  He  took  a great  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  music  teachers’  as- 
sociations. 

Q.  1.  I have  an  old  English  book  in  which 
the  eighth  notes  arc  called  quavers.  I under- 
stand that  this  is  the  original  name  for  this 
note  in  English.  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
old  English  names  for  notes  and  when  did 
our  modern  names  used  in  America  originate? 

2.  Who  was  the  first  to  employ  the  Ameri- 
can fingering,  that  is,  the  fingering  which  as- 
signs on  x for  for  the  thumb? — W.  II. 

A.  Two  very  important  questions.  The 
English,  even  to-day,  do  not  call  the  notes 
by  the  names  we  use  in  America.  I had  an 
advanced  pupil  in  my  class-i'o'om  a couple 
of  years  ago,  who  once  questioned  me,  dur- 
ing a lesson  : “Mr.  Elson,  what  do  you  mean 

by  a half-note,  or  a quarter-note?”  The  rest 
of  the  class  looked  astounded,  but  I knew  at 
once  that  I was  dealing  with  an  English  pu- 
pil. But  when  I spoke  to  her  of  Minims  and 
Quavers,  it  was  the  turn  of  her  classmates 
to  look  puzzled.  One  ought  to  know  both 
systems,  although  the  American  way  is  more 
sensible  than  the  English,  for  the  latter  had 
its  origin,  at  least  partially,  in  the  long  nota- 
tion used  in  monastic  music  in  mediaeval 
times.  They  then  employed  much  longer 
notes  than  we  do  at  present,  and  the  whole 
note  was  quite  a short  affair  by  comparison, 
whence  they  called  it  “Semibrevis”  (half-a- 
short  note),  which  the  English  use  to-day. 
The  smallest  note  was  called  the  “Minim” 
(the  least),  which  is  still  the  English  name. 
Then  there  came  in  (about  the  15th  century) 
still  shorter  notes  and  the  Englishman  broke 
loose  from  the  Latin  names  and  gave  some 
of  Ms  own.  no  called  the  quarter-note  the 
“Crotchet,”  and  you  will  find  Shakespeare 
punning  on  the  crotchets  of  musicians  in 
“Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  The  eighth-note 
was  called  the  “Quaver.”  Then,  in  the  16th 
century,  there  came  still  shorter  notes,  which 
they  called  “Semiquavers,”  which  were  six- 
teenth-notes. But,  in  the  next  century  and 
in  the  18tli  century  there  came  still  smaller 
notes  and  the  Englishman  went  right  on  add- 
ing syllables  as  follows : "Demisemiquaver” 
(52nd  notes),  “Hemidemisemiquaver”  (64th 
notes),  and  even  worse.  It  is  awkward  no- 
menclature at  the  best. 

The  “American”  fingering  with  “X”  for 
thumb  is  also  an  English  custom  and  England 
is  tlie  only  country  which  employs  it  much 
to-day.  In  the  old  spinet  music  it  was  not 
customary  to  use  the  thumb,  and  the  lingers 
were  therefore  marked — “1,  2.  3,  4.”  When 
the  thumb  began  to  assert  its  rights  it  was 
at  first  marked  “O,”  and  I possess  much 
music  thus  marked.  But  one  was  likely  to 
mistake  this  “O”  for  a whole  note  sometimes, 
and  it  was  therefore  soon  changed  into  some- 
thing very  like  an  “X.”  Germany,  even  in 
Bach’s  time,  began  to  numerate  the  fingers 
“1,  2,  3,  4,  5.”  But  England  went  on  with 
its  “X.”  America  copied  this,  in  the  colonial 
times,  but  it  has  now  almost  vanished  from 
this  country. 

I have  asked  more  than  one  English  musi- 
cian about  the  reasons  for  clinging  to  this 
old-fashioned  marking.  One  of  them  said  in 
answer:  "Well,  the  thumb  is  not  really  a 

finger,  you  know !”  which  was  all  right  for 
the  study  of  anatomy,  but  scarcely  for  that 
of  music.  Another  gave  a better  reason. 


which  was  that  the  position  of  the  thumb 
generally  indicated  the  position  o'f  the  whole 
hand,  and  it  was  therefore  advisable  to  have 
the  thumb  more  distinctly  marked  than  the 
other  fingers.  But  the  question  is  settling 
itself  rapidly,  and  even  in  England  the  Ger- 
man fingering  is  spreading  rapidly. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  passing  notes? — ■ 

C.  M. 

A.  Notes  connecting  two  chords  which 
really  belong  to  neither  but  are  treated  as 
transitions. 

Q.  At  what  grade  do  teachers  customarily 
start  the  study  of  the  pedal  with  pupils? 

J.  P. 

A.  It  can  be  given  almost  with  the  earliest 
pieces  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  grade. 
Koehler  gives  it  thus  in  his  method  with  a 
very  simple  piece.  Yet  I would  suggest  one 
point  to  the  young  teacher.  Since  the  pupil 
generally  associates  the  damper  pedal  with 
loudness,  let  the  first  piece  with  pedal  be  one 
of  the  softest  that  you  can  pick  out.  It  will 
teach  the  pupil  at  once  that  the  pedal  should 
be  used  chiefly  for  sustaining  purposes. 

Q.  Was  Verdi  influenced  by  Wagner  in  his 
operatic  advance ? — Singer. 

A.  Not  musically.  The  two  reformers, 
both  born  just  a century  ago,  were  stars  in 
different  orbits.  Each  remained  true  to  his 
nationality.  Verdi  advanced  Italian  melody 
to  a higher  plane,  but  never  became  Teutonic 
in  his  style  or  expression.  There  is  not  o'ne 
leit-motif  in  all  Verdi’s  operas,  unless  I ex- 
cept a little  phrase  of  Mistress  Ford  in 
Falstaff. 

Yet  in  the  matter  of  careful  attention  to, 
and  high  character  of  libretto,  Wagner  may 
have  exerted  some  influence  upon  the  Italian 
master.  Certain  it  is  that  the  librettos  of 
Verdi’s  last  operas,  Aida,  Otello  and  Falstaff, 
were  infinitely  better  than  he  used  in  his 
first  period  of  composition.  His  early  libret- 
tist, Piave,  went  insane,  and  no  wonder,  for 
Verdi  made  him  an  absolute  slave  to  his 
music.  If  he  wanted  a chorus  in  a Macbeth 
scene,  and  there  were  only  three  murderers  in 
the  Shakesperian  scene,  Piave  had  to  bring 
in  forty  and  make  a murderer’s  chorus.  If  he 
wanted  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Venetians  (then  under  Austrian  dominion), 
Piave  had  to  write  a Liberty  Song  for  Mac- 
duff ! It  is  amazing  to'  note  how  grandly 
Verdi  advanced  in  his  later  operas  beyond 
such  merely  melodic  and  popular  triumphs. 
It  is  significant  that  Von  Bulow,  who  con- 
stantly abused  Verdi  at  the  beginning,  wrote 
the  most  absolute  apology  and  a letter  of 
homage  towards  the  end  of  the  master’s 
career.  Browning  (but  half-informed  in  music 
for  all  his  noble  eulogies  of  it)  scorned 
Verdi  and  sneered  at  him  in  "Bishop  Blou- 
gram’s  Apology.”  The  mantle  of  Verdi  has 
not  descended  upon  his  successors.  There  is 
enough  of  it  to  make  overcoats  for  all  the 
living  Italian  operatic  composers. 

Q.  I have  read  something  about  the  plans 
that  hare  lately  been  adapted  in  some  Massa- 
chusetts schools  permitting  the  pupils’  musi- 
cal work  to  count.  Can  you  tell  me  just  hoio 
this  operates?—  H.  K.  B. 

A.  It  is  quite  true  that  several  of  the  Massa 
chusetts  schools  have  begun  to  add  music  as 
a regular  course  in  their  curriculum,  giving 
credits  for  it,  exactly  as  in  other  studies. 
It  certainly  would  seem  to  be  as  useful  in 
some  careers  as  the  dead  languages.  Only  a 
month  ago  I was  informed  of  the  beginning 
of  such  a course  in  the  High  School  of 
Gloucester.  Mass.,  and  was  invited  to  act  as 
examiner  in  this  course  semi-annualU.  The 
project  is.  however,  too  new  for  me  to  give 
any  decided  judgment  upon  it.  In  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  of  August,  1903,  I wrote  an 
article  on  my  views  of  what  such  a course 
should  be,  and  you  can  easily  consult  this 
magazine  if  you  wish  to  study  the  subject. 
In  Harvard  and  other  universities  and  col- 
leges there  have  been  music  courses  for  some 
time,  and  these  have  brought  forth  many  ex- 
cellent musicians  and  composers.  Naturally 
the  public  school  course  would  be  more  ele- 
mentary than  these,  yet  it  may  lead  up  to  a 
comprehension  of  form,  of  instruments,  of 
comparative  musical  history,  and  other  points 
which  would  be  of  advantage  all  through  the 
life  of  the  student. 

Q.  Is  the  raise  in  any  way  related  to  the 
minuet? — P.  B.  D. 

A.  Not  as  a dance,  but  in  some  degree  in 
its  musical  construction.  The  minuet  itself 
underwent  a change  when  it  became  an  in- 
strumental number  in  sonata  and  symphony. 
The  true  dance-minuet  is  quite  slow  and  dig- 
nified. The  minuet  in  Don  Giovanni  (in  the 
ballroom  scene)  is  a splendid  example  of  the 
dancing  minuet.  This  is  so  slow  that  Rubin- 
stein used  to  say,  in  bis  lectures  to  the  pupils 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  that  it 
was  intended  for  a sarabande.  But  as  Mozart 
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was  a good  dancer  he  probably  knew  what  he 
was  about.  Symphonic  minuets  are  much 
quicker  than  this,  however,  so  that  Tempo  <li 
Minuetto  means  a cheerful  Allegretto'.  Now 
note  the  minuets  of  Schubert.  They  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  style  of  the  waltz. 
At  the  same  time  the  elder  Strauss  and 
Josef  Banner  began  to  write  waltzes  that 
were  closer  to  the  minuet  than  the  hop  waltz 
that  had  existed  before.  Thus  the  two:  com- 
positions were  brought  nearer  together.  But 
there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  two.  Both  are  marked  3/4,  but,  while  the 
minuet  is  really  3/4,  the  waltz  is  actually  6/4. 
Note  that  in  playing  a waltz  you  bring  out 
its  rhythm  most  effectively  by  accenting  the 
first  beat  of  every  alternate  measure. 

The  minuet  suits  much  better  to  instru- 
mental composition  than  the  waltz.  It  can  be 
somewhat  developed,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the 
minuet  of  Beethoven's  first  symphony,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  so  freely  treated  as  the  so- 
called  minuet  in  his  fourth  symphony,  which 
i«  reflllv  a scherzo.  Tchaikovsky  and  Berlioz 


( 


vaiitru  tuiuuct  iu  um  ^ , — 

is  really  a scherzo.  Tchaikovsky  and  Berlioz 
tried  to  use  the  waltz  in  symphony,  but  with- 
ut  any  very  marked  success.  The  waltz  used 
>y  Weber  in  his  Invitation  to  the  Dance  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  a 3/4  rhythm  than 
most  waltzes,  and  is  another  instance  of  the 
relationship  of  these  two  forms  in  their  in- 
strumental guise. 
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(J.  Many  of  the  notes  of  my  piano  stick, 
and  will  not  repeat  with  sufficient  readiness. 
It  is  an  instrument  of  a yood  make  and  is 
\only  about  eighteen  months  in  use.  I notice 
“'he  defect  when  playing  such  things  as  the 
opening  bars  of  Liszt’s  second  Rhapsody. 
Is  this  owing  to  some  part  of  the  action  re- 
quiring adjustment ? — B.  8. 

A.  Yes.  Some  part  of  the  key  may  have 
swollen  and  requires  trimming  down,  if  your 
piano  is  an  upright  or  a grand  the  defects 
may  be  sought  for  as  follows  : The  guide- 

pin  hole  may  be  too  short  and  the  pin  may 
hold  the  key  : a splinter  at  the  side  of  one 
key  may  hold  down  that  or  the  next  key,  or 
both  ; a bit  of  the  bushing  in  the  pin-hole 
of  a black  key  may  have  got  frayed  and  loose 
and  cause  friction  with  the  next  key.  A 
good  tuner  can  probably  so'on  locate  the  de- 
fect and  remedy  it.  It  is  probably  not  very 
serious. 


Q.  If  I desire  to  start  a conservatory  is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  consult  any  state  board 
in  order  to  gain  permission  t — H.  C.  P. 

A.  No.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  official  supervi- 
sion of  music-teaching  in  any  State  of  the 
Union,  so  far  as  I know.  There  has  been 
some  agitation  for  an  examining  board,  in 
some  States,  but  I believe  the  matter  died 
out  of  itself.  This  is  a very  difficult  matter 
to  legislate.  If  State  examiners  were  ap- 
pointed fierce  jealousies  would  arise,  and  some 
musicians  would  consider  it  a great  injustice 
to  submit  their  teaching  capabilities  to  rival 
scrutiny.  After  all  a conservatory  or  a 
teacher  is  best  known  by  the  fruits  of  the 
work  done,  and  no  State  diploma  can  give 
this  result, — or  take  it  away. 


Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  alto  and 
contralto f — M.  H. 


A.  At  present  the  two  words  are  synony- 
mous ; there  is  no  distinction  made  by  many 
musicians  between  alto  and  contralto.  There 
are,  however,  some  who  apply  the  word 
“contralto”  to  a deeper  female  voice  than 
an  ordinary  alto.  But  the  true  use  of  the 
terms  came  about  from  the  old  days  when 
the  alto  (high)  part  was  sung  by  adult  male 
voice?'.  The  discant  was  the  only  higher  part 
than  the  alto,  and  that  was  sung  by  bo'ys  or 
girls.  I quoted  some  time  ago  the  verse 
beginning  the  alto  volume  of  some  old  part- 
songs  in  my  library,  running — 

“The  alto  suits  to  nice  young  men, 

Who  can  sing  up  and  down  again.” 

In  those  days  the  female  voice,  which  sang 
against  these  high  male  tones,  was  caljed 
"contralto.”  But  as  the  adult  male  alto  voice 
is  obsolete  in  the  modern  distribution,  and  its 
place  taken  by  female  voices,  “alto”  and 
“contralto”  have  come  to  mean  the  same 
thing. 
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i^.  Kindly  let  me  have  a short  biography 
of  Adolph  Jensen.  What  rank  does  he  hold 
among  the  great  musicians  t l would  like 
especially  to  know  how  his  Wanderbilder 
came  to  be  composed.  .1.  de  T. 

A.  There  has  been  very  little  written  about 
Jensen,  the  chief  work  being  a biography  by 
Niggli,  in  Berlin.  Adolf  Jensen  (of  Scan- 
dinavian ancestry)  was  born  at  KOnigsberg, 
Prussia,  January  12,  1837.  The  entire  family 
was  musical.  Delicate  in  childhood,  Jensen 
suffered  from  ill  health  all  through  his  life. 
His  musical  education  was  rather  irregular 
and  pot  very  long  continued,  a fact  which 
prevented  him  from  attaining  the  first  rank 
amonfM  composers.  Yet  he  made  li is  appear- 
ance in  public  as  a prodigy  pianist  at  eleven 
years  of  age.  There  was  always  a struggle 
with  poverty  and  ill  health  in  Jensen’s 
pathetic  career.  Jensen  had  a devout  ad- 
miration for  Schumann,  and  at  one  time  he 
saved  tip  all  his  money  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  take  lessons  from  him,  but  Schu 
inann's  death  ensued  before  this  could  take 
place.  Jensen  filled  many  different  posts  in 
various  countries,  but  his  tendency  to  con- 
sumption caused  him  to  give  up  one  posi- 
tion after  another  in  the  hope  that  a change 
of  climate  would  benefit  his  lungs.  In  Dim- 
mark,  he  tried  operatic  direction,  bill  lie  was 
not  in  the  least  fitted  for  a theatrical  career. 
A position  offered  to  him  in  St.  Petersburg 
was  rendered  impossible  by  a recurring  in- 
itiation of  the  throat,  which  attacked  him 
lng  Ills  journey  to  that  city.  Then  he 
for  a time  in  KOnigsberg  again,  teach- 
piano  and  composing.  Then  lie  became 
in  Tausig’s  piano  school,  in  Berlin. 
Then  the  hjt’f-sick  man  settled  In  Dresden. 
After  this  It  was  a ceaseless  wandering  in 


the  hope  of  reestablishing  his  health.  More 
southerly  climes  gave  him  a temporary  relief, 
but  lie  died  at  Baden-Baden,  in  1879,  at 
forty-two  years  of  age.  The  Wanderbilder 
have  no  especial  story,  but  one  can  under- 
stand that  his  own  ceaseless  wanderings  may 
have  inspired  them.  Jensen’s  music  is  some- 
times too  sweet  and  over-tender,  but  it  is 
always  melodious  and  never  affected  or 
strained. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
two-part  song  form.  It  was  my  impression 
that  in  this  form  the  composition  had  to 
begin  and  end  in  the  same  key.  I find,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  two-part  songs,  such  as 
Franz’s  Aus  meinem  grossen  Schmerzen,  the 
song  ends  in  a different  key  from  which  it 
began.  Kindly  advise  me  whether  this  is 
not  a violation  of  a rule  in  musical  composi- 
tion. B.  M.  S. 

A.  In  formal  music,  or  let  us  say  sym*- 
metrical  music,  one  should  end  every  form 
in  the  key  that  he  began  in.  Bach  iiid  this 
in  his  Christmas  Oratorio,  a work  which 
extended  over  twelve  days  in  its  divisions, 
but  on  the  twelfth  day  he  ended  iu  the  key 
iu  which  he  began.  Nevertheless  in  the 
modern  music  tonality  is  almost  abolished. 
.Sibelius  calls  his  last  orchestral  work  a 
"Symphony  in  A minor,”  but  it  is  not  a 
symphony  and  it  is  as  much  in  any  other 
key  as  in  A minor.  It  goes  through  all  the 
twenty-four  known  keys  and  a few  that  are 
as  yet  unknown.  Richard  Strauss  satirizes 
the  idea  of  fixity  of  key,  and  in  one  of  his 
songs,  as  he  ends  out  of  the  tonic  key,  he 
adds  a foot-note  suggesting  that  sticklers  for 
form  may  transpose  the  last  half  of  the 
song  into  the  tonic  key.  Debussy  takes 
especial  pains  to  end  out  of  the  to'nic.  Free- 
dom of  key  has  gone  so  far  that  I seri- 
ously predict  that  in  a short  time  key  signa- 
tures will  be  altogether  abolished.  Huber 
and  one  or  two  others  have  already  adopted 
this  plan  and  write  their  works  In  the  signa- 
ture of  C,  giving  all  modulations  by  means 
of  accidentals. 

But  Aus  meinem  Orossen  Schmerzen  is  not 
guilty  of  this  effect.  It  is  in  minor  and  it 
ends  in  its  proper  key.  The  first  few  chords 
are  in  the  relative  major,  but  that  is  quite 
permissible,  just  as  Beethoven  begins  his 
first  symphony  (key  of  C)  with  a cadence 
in  F major.  The  few  opening  measures  do 
not  constitute  the  key  in  this  case. 

Q.  How  does  a composer  in  writing  a piece 
of  music  determine  whether  to  write  it  in 
two-four  time  or  in  four-four  timet 

Ii.  M.  S. 

A.  The  sense  of  accent  would  tell  him  this. 
A two-four  rhythm  would  accent  more  fre- 
quently than  a four-four,  and  it  would  gen- 
erally be  somewhat  more  snappy  aud  de- 
cisive. The  different  rhythms  have  certain 
characteristics,  as,  for  example,  six-eight  in 
moderate  tempo  is  the  swingiest  and  mo'st 
cradling  rhythm  ; therefore  barcarolles  an’d 
cradle  songs  are  generally  found  in  that 
rhythm.  Two-four  or  a rapid  six-eight  is 
crisp  and  bright,  and  quicksteps,  salterellas 
and  tarantellas  are  in  that  rhythm.  Twelve 
eight  is  a good  rhythm  for  a lofty  proces- 
sional, three-four  is  generally  tin.  dreamiest 
and  most  expressive  rhythm,  and  you  will 
find  more  slow  movements  of  sonatas  in  that 
rhythm  than  in  any  other.  Five-four  is  the 
most  unrestful  and  anxious  rhythm,  and  you 
will  never  find  a cradle  song  in  that  rhythm 
- — it  would  upset  the  crib.  Of  course  other 
emotions  can  be  given  in  these  rhythms  also, 
but  they  are  especially  suited  to  the  feelings 
just  mentioned. 

Composers  are  not  always  very  careful 
about  their  rhythms,  and  many  write  a two- 
four  where  a four-four  would  be  better,  or 
vice  versa.  Many  a three-four  rhythm  (espe- 
cially iu  quick  tempo)  is  really  six-four,  as 
you  may  find  in  examining  several  of  Bee- 
thoven's Scherzos — say  the  ones  in  Op.  26 
and  Op.  28,  both  piano  sonatas. 

And  there  is  much  “dead  wood”  left  us  a« 
a legacy  from  olden  times  in  the  shape  of 
useless  rhythms.  There  is  really  no  need  of 
using  three-eight  or  three-two  when  three- 
four  would  express  it  quite  as  well,  and 
twenty-four-sixteen  ought  to  be  written 
plainly  four-four  in  sextolets.  When  will  the 
world  have  a musical  congress  of  all  na- 
tions to  settle  the  doubtful  and  useless  points 
that  abound  in  our  musical  system  ' 

Q.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  follow- 
ing signs  and  what  is  the  difference  between 
them?  How  arc  they  played?  M.  S.  F. 


A.  The  first  is  called  "l’ortamcnlo,”  the 
secoud  “Tenuto.”  The  second  passage  would 
receive  a pressing  accent  on  each  note  and 
the  notes  would  be  played  legato.  The  first 
would  also  receive  a pressing  accent  on  each 
note,  but  each  note  would  stand  slightly 
separated  from  its  neighbor.  The  word 
"Portamento”  is  misapplied  in  such  a case, 
since  it  really  means  "carried  over,”  and 
these  notes  are  not  carried  over  into  each 
other.  And,  to'  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, the  vocalisl  and  the  violinist  apply 
the  word  ’‘Portamento"  in  its  true  sense  to 
a passage  given  with  n strong  legato.  t 
suggest  the  term  "demi-mareato”  for  such 
passages  as  the  first  one,  above.  The  play- 
ing of  tills  passage  con  lie  best  described  in 
the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  Baormann,  “Play 
each  note  as  if  you  were  trying  to’  give  a 
legato  with  one  linger  1“  That  shows  how 
slight  a separation  Is  desirable. 
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Diabelli’s  Sonatinas,  and  shall  use  it  a great 
deal  in  my  teaching. — B.  L.  Phelps,  New 
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My  attention  was  called  to  The  Etude 
about  a vear  ago,  and  although  I had  heard 
of  it  before  its  value  was  never  fully  real- 
ized until  I had  taken  a few  copies.  _ Ever 
since  I have  been  wondering  how  it  is  that 
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good  things  of  the  earth.  I never  expect  to 
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edited,  contributed  to  by  such  authorities 
for  any  such  price  as  paid  for  The  Etude. 
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present  when  I find  the  abundance^  of  good 
music  in  each  issue.  The  editorials  ling 
true,  and  those  who  advertise  In  1 he  Etude 
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meet.  I feel  that  meeting  them  _ in  your 
magazine  vouches  for  them  sufficiently  to 
satisfy  me. — J.  Burton  Confrey,  Illinois. 
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interested  in  music,  and  should  be  ot  great 
value  to  those  wishing  to  brush  up  a neg- 
lected musical  education. — Mrs.  J.  Steck- 
meyer,  California. 

I am  very  well  pleased  with  Presser’s 
Beginners’  Book,  for  it  is  truly  the  best  in- 
struction book  I have  found  for  beginners. — 

Wm,  M.  M.  Touche,  Canada. 

The  Musical  Picture  Book,  by  Octavla 
Hudson,  is  such  a source  of  delight  to  my 
very  little  folks. — Myrtle  S.  Colvin,  Illinois. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  mv  admi- 
ration of  The  Pennant.  The  music  and 
words  are  well  suited  : it  is  brilliant 

throughout  and  easy  to  teach. — Mrs.  L.  m. 

Burton,  Connecticut. 

I ha\ e found  the  Little  Pianist,  by  Czerny, 
most  excellent  for  my  pupils  in  the  second 
grade. — Mrs.  W.  B.  Benlley,  Oklahoma. 

I wish  to  say  a word  of  appreciation  for 
(lie  I'chocs  from  Childhood  ; these  twenty 
songlets  are  indeed  a remarkable  collection, 
each  one  being  full  of  character  ana  indi- 
viduality.  One  meets  many  old  nursery 
friends  in  new,  musical  up-to-date  settings, 
the  words  being  coupled  to  the  piano  pait 
In  a manner  that  shows  the  touch  of  a 
thorough  musician. — M.  L.  Swarthout,  Illi- 
nois. 


H ARMONY  AND  COUNTER  POINT 

correspondence.  Montgomery,  Mus.  Ba 
Whiting  Block,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Can. 

‘•LIGHT  OF  AGES” — Beautiful  song 
Storer.  Send  25  cents.  George  Manches 
Publisher,  Roston,  Mass. 

MUSIC  BOOKS,  MATERIALS  and  Gs 

for  Children’s  Classes  and  Nursery.  C 
logue  Free.  Mary  Grieves,  Ionia,  Mich. 

WANTED — PUBLISHED  MUSIC — ’S 
or  instrumental.  Send  samples.  Biehl, 
lisher,  3183  W.  94th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

WANTED — There  is  an  opening  fo. 
good  first  Tenor  in  Massillon,  Ohio.  Pie. 
correspond  with  R.  F.  Long,  Massillon,  Ob 

HARMONY  TAUGHT  by  Mail.  Send  foi 
Prospectus.  Raymond  Robinson,  Organist 
Central  Church,  Newbury  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  In  har- 
mony. Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

PIANISTS — My  booklet,  “What  and  How 
to  Play  for  Pictures,’’  received  a special 
notice  in  the  Motion  Picture  World  of  No- 
vember 8th,  recommending  this  book  to  all 
pianists.  Price,  fl.  E.  A.  Ahern,  Mus.  Dir. 
Isis  Theatre,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
correspond  with  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  Car- 
negie Hall,  Manhattan,  or  the  publishers,  re- 
garding the  introduction  of  the  Russell  Sys- 
tems of  Music  Study  for  Pianists,  Vocalists 
and  Theory  Class  Work.  The  Russell  books 
are  coming  into  use  among  earnest  musicians 
throughout  the  country.  

THE  VICTOR  THIRTY-SIX  PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  — Containing 

annotations  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting 
music  of  the  day  ; is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Simply  send  a postal  card  request  to  the 
company’s  office  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and 
receive  your  copy  without  any  charge  what- 
ever. It  is  crain  full  of  information  upon 
timely  musical  interests  and  in 
course  gives  informing  notes  upoi 
musical  achievements  of  the  Vic 
tones,  where  Melba,  Schumann-Heina,  — 
Matzenauer,  Farrar,  Hamlin,  Kubelik,  Elman, 
Amato,  and  others,  have  recently  been  en- 
gaged In  preparing  new  and  wonderful  sound 
records  of  their  art.  Particularly  interest^" 
among  the  new  records  is  that 
Gounod  Ave  Maria,  sung  by  I 
obbligato  by  Kubelik. 


YOUTHFUL  DIVERSION 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
Introducing  Well-known  Children’s  Melodies 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  volume  contains  fourteen  original  pieces 
in  various  rhythms  and  styles,  chiefly  written 
in  the  keys  of  C,  G and  F,  each  piece  lntrodur 
ing  some  well-known  or  traditional  cm 
melody  as  its  middle  theme,  itsusur’ 
printed  with  the  melody.  It  may  i 
as  a sequence  to  the  author's  wid  ■ ‘ 1 

" Tunes  and  Rhymes  for  the  Playrooi  . and  it 
mav  be  used  in  the  early  second  grade. 

Young  pupils  especially  will  be  delighted 
with  these  pieces,  but  they  will  serve  to  amuse 
and  instruct  both  young  and  old. 

THE0.  PRESSER  CO., 


The  Placard  employed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Music  Teachers’  Association  in 
combating  the  Missed  Lesson  Evil  (See 
page  5S4  of  this  issue)  may  be  secured  for 
ten  cents  a copy.  These  cards  are  hand- 
somely printed  in  red,  gold  and  brow 
upon  a buff  colored  card  measurm 
9 inches.  They  are  attractive 
ance  and  will  gtace  any  stu 
They  are  equally  well  adaptec. 
work  of  teachers  situated  in  all  j 
the  United  States. 

Sent  Postpaid  to  Any 
Address  for  TEN  CENTS 
This  card  may  save  you  many  aol' 

THEO.  PRESSER  r ' 

1712  Chestnut  St.  - a. 


Please  ion  THE  ETUDE  when  addresf  " our  advertisers. 
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“What  Wonderful  Tone” 

N no  other  pianos  in  all  the  world  can  you  find  Tonal 
Quality — the  first  and  last  essential  of  piano  value— so 
exquisitely  and  ideally  developed  as  in 

IKrautrit  $c  Starij 
Ultra  (Quality  f tan ob 
anti  Payrr  ^iaitna 

<J  To  describe  tone  is  always 
difficult,  yet  the  veriest  novice 
can  sense  and  feel  the  intangible  loveliness,  the  compel  ing 
sweetness  and  the  marked  individuality  of  the  Kranich  & 
Bach  tone. 

® The  listener  to  a Kranich  & Bach-however  inexperienced- 
unconsciously  feels  how  far,  far  above  this  beautiful  instru- 
ment is  from  the  majority  of  pianos  of  which  the  sale  nowa- 
days is  nothing  more  than  a mad  scramble  for  business. 

<1  Better  tone  is  only  one  of  the  many  features  that  make 
Kranich  & Bach  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos  the  most  desir- 
able. Their  reputation  rests  upon  exclusive  musical  quali- 
ties that  can  be  seen  and  heard.  Their  cost  is  based  upon 
actual  and  not  fanciful  values. 

Sold  on  convenient  monthly  terms 
Piano  Duality  is  Made”  is  the  title  of  a booklet  that  will 


Why  help  wear  out 
the  stairs? 


Ordinary  stair  coverings  go  to  pieces 
very  quickly  under  the  pound  and 
scrape  of  hard  leather  heels  and  iron 
nails  brought  down  with  a force  equal 
to  the  entire  weight  of  the  wearer 


T1 


'RINK  what  this  jar  and 
friction,  so  hard  on  tough 
flooring,  must  do  to  sensitive 
bodies  and  nerves. 

Wear  O’Sullivan’s  Heels  of 
New,  Live  Rubber.  They 
take  up  the  jolt  and  jar  of 
walking.  You  won’t  wear 
out  the  stairs  — and  what 
is  more  important,  you  will 
save  your  nervous  system 
the  shock  of  pounding  your 
whole  weight  down  on  hard 
leather. 

O’Sullivan’s  Heels  make  walking  easy,  save  fatigue,  and  give 
you  a brisk,  alert  step.  Wear  them  for  comfort,  health  and 
economy. 

O’Sullivan’s  Heels  cost  but  50c  a pair,  attached . Some  shoe  manufacturers  put  them 
on  their  shoes  before  they  leave  the  factory.  All  shoemakers  and  shoe  dealers  will 
attach  them  to  your  shoes  when  you  buy  them,  or  at  any  other  time.  If  you 
prefer,  send  us  35c  in  stamps  and  a tracing  of  your  heel,  and  we  will 
mailyou  a pair.  O’Sullivan  Rubber  Co.,  131  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 


¥117171  C of  New 
I I IN  IN  I ..1  Live  Rubber 


R1CX &ZEIDLER 


Manufacturers  o! 

? PIANOS 

H E.  140th  St.  & Robbins  Avc. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Built  especially  for  people  of  high 
artistic  discrimination  who  appreciate 
the  difference  between  good  and  best 

Your  correspondence  solicited 


The  Only  Direct  Line  to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Norfolk 
Without  Change 

Steamers  are  all  equipped  with  the  United  Wireless  Telegraph  System 
Hot  or  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths  may  be  procured  on  Steamer  without  charge 

STEAMERS  SAIL  EVERY  WEEK-DAY  AT  3 P.  M. 

Ticket  and  Stateroom  Reservations,  Pier  25,  North  River,  Foot 
of  North  Moore  Street,  New  York 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET.  DESK  *‘M" 

WOODROW,  Traffic  Manager  J.  J.  BROWN,  General  Passenger  Agent 


VACATIONS  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH 


A TRIP  OVER-NIGHT  TO  VIRGINIA, 
AFFORDING  PLEASURE  AND  REST 


A famous  French 
specialist  has  said 


skin 


“ American  women  should  ruh  a good  cream  into 
their  skin  often  to  counteract  the  drying  and  tighten- 
ing effect  on  the  skin  of  their  hot  houses  and  their 
penchant  for  using  hot  water.” 


pond's  Extract  (ompany's 

Vanishing  Cream 


Vanishing-  Cream  is  ideal  for  this  purpose,  ft  is 
designed  especially  for  protective,  preventive 
use.  P is  without  grease  of  any  kind  among  its 
ingredients,  therefore  is  of  a particularly  happy 

8 character  for  use  after  washing,  when  dressing 
and  always  before  going  out. 

When  your  skin  feels  tight  and  drawn,  an  appli- 
cation of  Vanishing  Cream  will  produce  a notice- 
ably cool,  refreshed  sensation.  It  makes  the 
skin  pliable  and  elastic,  delightfully  clear  and 
smooth,  and  the  soft  entrancing  rose  fragrance 

I leaves  every  pore  exquisi  tely  scented . The  char- 
acter and  purity  of  it  are  assured  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  prepared  by  the  makers  of  Pond's  Extract , 
the  lotion  which  is  considered  a household 
necessity  in  nearly  every  American  home. 

Here  is  a cream  which,  in  contrast  to  the  multi- 
tude of  new  preparations,  has  upon  it  a seal  of 
merit  of  a house  sixty  years  old. 


Try  These  Products  On  request,  we  will  mail 
at  Our  Expense  samples  of  Vanishing 
Cream  or  Pond’s  Extract. 
Upon  receipt  of  4 cents  in  stamps  we  will  send 
an  extra  large  trial  tube  of  Vanishing  Cream. 
Address  the  Pond’s  Extract  Company,  118 
Hudson  Street.  New  York. 

Also  Cold  Cream,  Talc,  Tooth  Paste  and  Soap. 


Round  trip 
tickets,  includ- 
ing meals  and 
stateroom  berth 
on  Old  Domin- 
ion Steamers  — 

NEW  YORK 

to 

NORFOLK, 
OLD  POINT 
$14.00 

to 

RICHMOND, 

Washington,  D.C. 

$15.00 


OLD  DOMINION  LINE 
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Subscription  Price,  $1.50  per  year  In  United  States,  Alaska,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
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DISCONTINUANCE. — Write  us  a definite  notice 
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Double -Disc 


Fit  Your  Machine 
Columbia  or  Victor 

Pay  your  dealer  25  cents  for  our  “sample” 
record  or  send  the  coupon  to  us. 

65  Cents 

each  is  the  price  of  a full  thousand  ten-inch  Columbia  Double-Disc 
Records — quality,  tone,  reproduction  and  durability  unexcelled  and 
so  guaranteed  to  you.  Other  Columbia  records  all  the  way  up  to$7.50. 

DANCE! 

If  you  think  you  have  danced  to  the  best  dance  music  that  your 
talking  machine  can  produce,  have  your  dealer  play  any  one  of 
these; — any  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  them,  and  every 
Columbia  dealer  certainly  has  them  ready  now. 

Tangos.  If  you  can  keep  your  feet  still  when  you  hear  them  you 
are  music  proof.  A-1463-10  inch,  65c ; A-1466-10  inch,  65c  ; 
A 5526-12  inch,  31-00.  One  Steps  and  Turkey  Trots  Full 
of  the  rhythm  and  spirit  of  the  dance  itself.  A-1307-10  inch,  65c  ; 
A-5496-12  inch,  31-00  ; A-1458-10  inch,  65c.  Boston  and  Hesi- 
tation Waltzes.  You  will  never  be  too  tired  when  these  waltzes 
are  played.  A-5494-12  inch,  31.00  : A-5525-12  inch,  31.00  ; A-1460 
-10  inch,  65c. 

THE  NEW  CATALOG — of  Columbia  Grafonolas  is  now  ,n  the  hands  of  every 
Columbia  dealer.  See  that  you  get  one  from  your  dealer  or  write  o us  and  we 
will  send  you  one. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 


New  York 

Box  B-401,  Woolworth  Building 


Toronto 

365-367  Sorauren  Ave. 


Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty. 

c I udus i ry,  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art. 
cnis.  Largest  manufacturers  of  Talking  Machines  in  the  World, 
ul  prospective  dealers  write  for  a confidential 
a free  copy  of  our  book  “Music  Mouey.” 


The  Columbia  Grafonola  “Favorite”  $50 

fhe  standard  of  the  talking  machine  market:  equipped  like  all 
Columbia  Grafonolas,  with  the  exclusively  Columbia  tone-control 
‘leaves1’  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  double-door  idea. 

)ihcr  Columbia  Grafonolas  from  to  #500  (and  of  course 
they  will  all  play  records 
of  any  standa  rd 
make.) 


1 


MIS 


Columbia 
Graphophone  Co- 
B401  Woolwo*th 
Bldg.,  New  York 

25  Cents  enclosed 

Send  me  your  special 
sampie  record  with 
“Goo-i  - Nhiit,  Little  - Girl, 
Good-Night”  on  one  side  and 
the  musical  experiment  on  the 
other.  And  give  me  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Columbia  dealer. 


I own 

M A ATT? 
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LESTER  PIANOS 


UPRIGHT  AND  GRAND.  Kndorsed  by  good  musicians  everywhere.  Our  plan 
of  easy  payments  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  one.  Delivered  free  in  United 
States.  Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange.  Write  for  catalog  and  plan. 

LESTER  PIANO  CO.,  1306  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House  for 
Teachers,  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  Music 


3 The  best  selected  and  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  music.  The  most  liberal  “ON  SALE”  plan.  Anything 
in  our  stock  or  published  by  us  sent  freely  on  inspection  at  our  regular  low 
Professional  Rates.  The  best  discounts  and  terms. 

THE  MOST  MODERN  TEACHING  PUBLICATIONS  IN  MUSIC 

FOUND  IN  THE  STUDIOS  OF  EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 
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PRIMER  OF 
FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer;  it  is 
a compact  musical  encyclopaedia,  the  subject 
matter  being  presented  not  alphabetically  but 
progressively,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  ending  with  a tabulated  summaiy 
of  Musical  History,  each  subject  being  ex- 
plained through  the  medium  of  a series  of  piac- 
tical  questions  and  answers  covering  the 
Elements  of  Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales, 
Intervals,  Chords,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 


STANDARD  GRADED  COURSE  OF 
STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

10  Grades  10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every  purpose.  The 
Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the  Presser  house,  but  imitated  more 
than  any  other  system  or  work  ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  im- 
proved 'constantly.  It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the 
greatest  variety  from  the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

MORE  THAN  A MILLION  COPIES  SOLD 


BATCHELL0R  MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 

By  D.  BATCHELLOR  and  C.  LANDON 
Price,  $1.50 

A concise,  practical  manual,  a logical  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  teaching  music  to  the  young 
in  a pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 

This  method  uses  various  devices  to  awaken 
and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  little  child.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  the  subject  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child’s  mind,  largely  in 
the  spirit  of  play.  There  are  a number  of  rote 
songs  ; also  music  for  marching,  drills,  etc. 
ONLY  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  cents 

A book  for  the  veriest  beginner  planned  along  modern 
lines,  proceeding  logically,  step  by  step,  making  everything 
plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is  fresh  and 
attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used 
Special  features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and 
answers. 

LATEST  AND  BEST  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


MASTERING  THE 
SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price.  $125 

This  work  contains  all  the  necessary  prac- 
tice material  fully  written  out,  carefully 
graded  and  explained,  also  very  extensive 
new  and  original  material,  making  it  the 
strongest,  clearest  work  of  its  kind  for  the 
very  young  beginner,  as  well  as  the  highly 
advanced  student,  ft  may  be  used  with 
any  student,  at  any  age,  with  any  method. 

A REAL  NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  SUCCESS 


TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC 

By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

In  Four  Books  Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

PART  I— The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II— The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  ot  Bril- 
liant  Passages).  c , ,, 

PART  III  — Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  Passage  School). 
PART  IV— School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a complete 
technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity;  embodying  all  the 
ripened  musical  experiences  of  its  distinguished  author. 
GREATEST  TECHNICAL  WORKof  MODERN  TIMES 


A SYSTEM 

OF  TEACHING  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A,  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

of  University  of  ‘Pennsylvania 

PRICE,  - $1.25 

The  standard  textbook  of  musical  theory. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  interesting 
and  comprehensible  way,  the  mass  of  facts  and 
rules  which  make  up  the  art  of  harmony.  For 

class  or  self-instruction. 

Key  to  Harmony,  Price  50  Cents 
CONCISE  AND  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious  annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  the  pianoforte.  In 
practically  every  volume  of  Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem. 
Mr.  Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly.  All  the  popular 
Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known  are  represented,  compiled  in  an  at- 
tractive and  convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the  studies  that 
contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the  world’s  great  pianists. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  STUDIES 


BEGINNERS’ 

PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 

By  GEO.  E.  WHITING  PRICE,  $1.00 

This  volume  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year  s 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  The  exercises 
progress  by  easy  stages  through  the  keys. 
Pedaling  is  treated  in  a clear  and  exhaustive 
manner.  There  are  no  dry  exercises  or  studies. 
Genuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the 
very  beginning  and  a foundation  is  laid  for 
practical  church  playing. 

PRACTICAL  PIPE  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 


COMPLETE  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNIC 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  ISIDOR  PHILLIP 


Price,  $1.50 


'Flic  la’st  word  from  the  great  living  authority.  _ M.  I hillip 
is  the  leading  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  in  the  1 aris 
Conservatoire,  and  this  work  embodies  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  both  as  teacher  and  player.  M.  Phillip  is  ad- 
vanced in  thought  and  methods,  thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
times.  This  work  may  be  used  in  Daily  Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXHAUSTIVE,  PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S  TECHNIC 
AND  ART  OF  SINGING 

A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  Scientific  Methods.  By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

I.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21. 

'Three  keys,  each 

Introductory  Lessons  in  \ oice  Culture 
Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each 
Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the 
Voice.  Op.  27  - - 

'I’welve  Analytical  Studies.  Op.  20  - 
Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic 
Method.  Op.  28  - 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23 

VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song  - 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


$0.50 

1.00 

.50 

.60 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 


THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER  - - Price,  $1.50 

The  author  was  a graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  assistant  for 
many  years  to,  Theo.  Leschetizky.  This  edition  issued  with 
his  unqualified  endorsement.  The  Leschetizky  system  has 
made  more  great  artists  than  any  other:  Paderewski,  Essip- 
off  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Prentner, 
Slivinski,  Sieveking.  It  forms  a complete,  comprehensive 
and  extremely  practical  treatise  of  piano  technic. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 


STANDARD  HISTORY  of  MUSIC 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

A thoroughly  practical  textbook  told  in  story 
form.  So  clear  a child  can  understand  every 
word — so  absorbing  that  adults  are  charmed 
with  it.  All  difficult  words  “self-pronounced.” 
HO  excellent  illustrations,  map  of  musical  Eu- 
1 pe,  400  test  questions,  2^0  pages.  Strongly 
bound  in  maroon  cloth,  gilt  stamped.  Any 
teacher  may  use  it  without  previous  experience. 
PERMANENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  FOREMOST  TEACHERS 


CATALOGS 


of  any  class  of  musical  publications  sent 
free  upon  application.  We  have,  and  are 

— constantly  making  real  1 eachers  Aid 

catalogues.  Our  specialties  are  Piano  Compositions  and  Studies,  Songs 
and  Vocal  Studies,  Works  on  Theory  and  Musical  Literature,  and  Col- 
lections of  Music.  , . , . „ i 

The  Presser  “System  of  Dealing”  is  thoroughly  explained  in  all  ot 

our  general  catalogs. 

Special  suggestions  and  advice  are  freely  given  by  private  corres- 
pondence by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 


THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  E.  J.  MYER  Price,  $1.00 

Designed  to  be  the  most  direct  and  helpful 
work  of  its  type  and  scope.  Mr.  E.  J.  Myer 
has  embodied  in  his  new  work  the  experience  of 
a lifetime.  Practical  exercises  a feature  of  this 
work.  It  contains  also  numerous  cuts  made 
from  photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
work.  These  illustrations  make  the  work  of 
the  pupil  much  more  simple  and  secure. 


i 


. . , , r i7  .1  • needed  in  the  teacher’s  work — 
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| FOR  ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THREE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Some  of  the  Unusual  Premiums  Offered  by  THE  ETUDE 


The  rewards  described  below  are  unquestionably  the  most  substantial  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  offer  to  those  who  assist  us  in  obtaining  new  Etude  friends. 
Every  music  lover  has  several  music  loving  friends  who  would  readily  subscribe  if 
shown  the  immeasureable  advantages  of  receiving  The  Etude  regularly. 


Conditions — Subscriptions  must  be  for  one  year  at  the  full  price  of  #1.50  each. 
They  must  be  subscriptions  other  than  your  own  except  when  stated  otherwise. 
Canadian  subscriptions,  #1.75.  Send  subscriptions  as  you  obtain  them,  premiums 
can  be  claimed  at  any  time.  Order  by  number. 


Any  one  sending  one  new  subscription  to  The  Etude 
can  have  the  choice  of  any  one  of  the  articles  listed 
below  : 

Popular  Home  Collection 

No.  152 — 1 subscription. 
This  volume  of  over  50  pages 
is  one  of  the  best  collections 
ever  offered.  It  contains  46 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  the 
compositions  being  carefully 
selected  from  the  best  works 
of  standard  and  popular 
writers.  The  pieces  are  of 
various  styles  — caprices, 
waltzes,  songs  without  words, 
reveries,  idyls,  etc.  Just  the 
volume  for  self  amusement. 
Either  the  “Popular  Recital 
Repertoire”  (No.  178),  con- 
taining 31  pieces  ; “Piano 
Players’  Repertoire”  (No. 
151);  “New  Pipe  Organ  Col- 
lection” (No.  986);  or  Singers’  Repertoire”  (No.  163) 
can  be  substituted. 

Ladies’  Gold  Cuff  Links 

These  links  are  not 
solid  gold,  but  of  ex- 
cellent gold  filled  stock, 
and  will  give  satisfac- 
tion, besides  being  neat 
in  appearance.  No. 

1003  — 1 subscription. 

Plain  gold,  dull  finish. 

No.  1004—1  subscrip- 
tion. Chased  design. 


No.  152 — 1 Subscription 


No.  1033— Set  for  2 Subscriptions 


Richardson’s  Silk  Floss 


wfiwmi 


No.  1011 — 1 Subscription 

No.  1012 — 1 subscription.  Same 
No.  1013 — 1 subscription.  Same 
No.  1014 — 1 subscription.  Same 
No.  1015 — 1 subscription.  Same 
No.  1016 — 1 subscription.  Same 


Pillow  Tops 

No.  1011 — 1 sub- 
scription. Pure 
Linen  Crash.  Con- 
ventional d e.s  i g n . 
Outfit  consists  of 
one  pillow  top, 
17x22  inches  ; one 
back  for  pillow; 
one  specially  written 
diagram  lesson  and 
sufficient  silk  floss 
for  working, 
in  Butterfly  design, 
in  Bulgarian  initial, 
in  Darning  stitch, 
in  Bulgarian  design, 
in  Pjne  cone. 


Linen  Center  Piece 


No.  963—1 
subscription. 

Tray  cloth, 
butterfly  de- 
sign for  punch 
work  and 
solid  and  eye- 
let embroid- 
ery. Pattern 
stamped  o n 
pure  linen, 
size  18  x 24 
inches  with 
eight  skeins 
of  embroidery 
cotton  for  working. 


No.  963—1  SuBscRin 


Silver  Bon-Bon 


Dish 

No.  688 — 1 sub- 
scr’pcion.  The  Sil- 
’ ar  Bon-Bon  Dish 
shewn  in  the  illus- 
i tration  will  be 
lound  exception- 
ally useful.  It  is 
of  novel  and  at- 
tractive design  in 
Britannia  metal  : 
quadruple  silver 
plated.  The  in- 
terior is  gold 
lined  with  satin 
finish.  Diameter 
of  bowl,  7 inches. 


Any  one  sending  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
Etude  at  #1.50  each,  can  have  the  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  articles  listed  below.  One  of  these  sub- 
scriptions can  be  your  own  renewal. 

Solid  Gold  Bar  Pins 


No.  980 — 2 Subscriptions 


No.  981—2  Subscriptions 


It  is  not  possible  to  show  in  the  illustrations  the  un- 
usual value  of  these  bar  pins.  They  are  solid  gold  of 
very  attractive  design.  Size  2 inches  ; safety  catch. 
No.  482 — 2 subscriptions.  Old  rose  finish. 

No.  980 — 2 subscriptions.  Brilliant  finish. 

No.  981 — 2 subscriptions.  All  chased  design. 

Solid  Gold  Lavallieres 

No.  990 — 2 subscriptions.  Solid 
gold,  with  amethyst  and  one  large 


baroque  pearl. 

No.  985 — 2 subscriptions.  Unique 
design.  Amethyst,  and  large  baroque 
pearl. 


Solid  Gold  Beauty  Pins  No.  98$ 

-Set  of  two  solid  gold  Beauty  Pins,  oblong, 
chased  design. 

No.  984 — Set  of  two  solid  gold 
Beau  t y 
Pins,  in  a 
very  popu- 
lar chased 
design. 


No.  993 — Set  for 
2 Subscriptions 


Ladies’  Stockings 

No.  626 — Silk,  double  sole,  high  spliced  heel  and  toe, 
seamless.  Black,  tan  and  white.  1 pair  for  2 subscrip- 
tions; 6 pairs  for  6 subscriptions. 

Solid  Gold  Stick  Pins 

These  pins  are  suitable  for 
either  lady  or  gentleman.  All 
are  solid  gold. 

No.  1015  — 2 subscriptions. 

Plain  but  effective.  Attractive 
stone. 

No.  1000  ■ — 2 subscriptions. 

No  ”oi5  Phin  circular  effect,  that  is  now 

2 Subs,  very  much  in  vogue. 

Richardson’s  Silk  Floss  Library  Scarfs 

No.  1020-2  sub- 
scriptions. Pure 
Linen  Crash;  Bul- 
garian design.  Outfit 
contains  one  library 
scarf  17x54  inches, 
one  specially  written 
diagram  lesson  and 
sufficient  silk  floss 
for  working. 

No.  1021  — Same 
in  Bulgarian  initial. 

No.  1022  — Same 
in  Butterfly  design. 

No.  1023  — Same 
in  Conventional  design. 

No.  1024 — Same  in  Darning  stitch  design. 

No.  1025 — Same  in  Pine  cone  design. 

Pillow  tops  in  designs  to  match  these  library  scarfs  for 
1 subscription. 


No.  1020—2  Subscriptions 


COMPLETE  PREMIUM  CATALOG 

Because  of  limited  space  we  can  give  here  but  a 
portion  of  the  many  articles  offered  as  premiums.  In 
the  ETUDE  Premium  Catai.oi;  is  given  a complete 
list  with  many  illustrations  and  full  descriptions.  A 
postal  request  will  bring  you  a copy. 


Any  one  sending  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
Etude  at  #1.50  each,  can  have  the  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  articles  described  below.  One  of  these  sub- 
scriptions can  be  your  own  renewal. 

Gold  Bangle  Bracelet 


No.  470 — 3 Subscriptions 

No.  470 — 3 subscriptions.  This  Bangle  Bracelet  is  of  the 
exceedingly  neat  and  chased  de- 
sign that  appeals  to  all  women. 

It  is  not  solid  gold,  but  of  the  very 
best  gold  filled  stock,  being  war- 
ranted for  five  years.  About 
one-quarter  inch  in  thickness. 

Sterling  Silver  Picture 
Frame 

No.  502  — 3 subscriptions. 

Beautiful  rich  oval  pattern, 

3^x6 inches,  on  easel.  Entire 
front  is  handsomely  engraved; 
back  of  frame  and  easel  covered 
with  plush.  This  is  one  of  the 
handsome  articles  found  only  in 
first-class  jewelry  stores. 


No.  502 — 3 Subscriptions 


Solid  Gold  Lavalliere 

No.  487 — 3 subscriptions.  Simple  in  design, 
but  of  more  than  usual  beauty.  One  pearl  and 
large  amethyst.  Size  of  pendant,  1 inches 

Ladies’  Silk  Stockings 

No.  627— Very  fi  ne  pure  silk,  with  silk  top 
and  lisle  foot.  Full  fashioned.  Black,  tan 
and  white.  1 pair  for  3 subscriptions. 

Fountain  Pen 

I3°Subs^  No.  641 — 3 subscriptions.  Self-filling  foun- 
tain pen,  the  self-filling  attachment  being  very 
simple  and  easy  to  operate.  No  possibility  of  getting 
ink  on  the  hands.  14  kt.  gold  pen. 

Ladies’  Dress  Gloves 

No.  532 — 3 subscriptions.  These  gloves  are  selected 
French  calf  and  will  be  furnished  in.  tan  and  white,  in 
sizes  to  7.  Not  lined.  A perfectly  dependable  glove. 

Etude  Binder 

No.  535 — 3 subscriptions.  A really  practical  binder 
that  will  preserve  copies  of  The  Etude  in  permanent 
book  form.  It  is  handsome  and  durable,  and  makes  the 
permanent  filing  of  The  Etude  as  easy  as  filing  ordinary 
papers.  It  opens  flat  like  a book,  and  has  a cloth  cover 
with  the  title  stamped  in  gold. 


Dutch  Alarm  Clock 


No.  .620—3 
subscriptions. 
Height,  7 
inches;  width, 
9 inches. 
Solid  oakcase, 
reliable  move- 
ment, entirely 
enclosed  i n 
metal  case. 
Black  figures, 
ivory  - white 
dial,  brass 
centerpiece. 
Sent  by 
express  or 
freight, collect 


No.  620 — 3 Subscript! 


OUR  MOST  POPULAR  PREMIUM 

Your  Own  Subscription  Free 

#4.50  pays  for  four  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Etude 
(your  own  subscription  and  three  additiqpal  subscrip- 
tions), all  for  one  year  each.  This  is  the  most  popular 
offer  wc  make  to  our  subscribers. 
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The  Interpretation 
of  Piano  Music 

By  MARY  VENABLE 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  PIANISTS 
COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

The  Latest  Volume  of  the  Popular  Music  Students  Library. 

Complete  List  Free  on  Request 

Price , $1.25  postpaid 

\ BOOK  for  piano  teachers  and  students,  consisting  of  studies 
in  the  notation  of  piano  music,  the  meaning  of  the  various 
signs  on  the  printed  page,  and  the  means  of  realizing  the 
effects  called  for  through  the  various  forms  of  piano  technic. 

The  book  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students,  and  prepares  the  latter  for  intelligent  study 
of  the  classical  and  modern  repertoire,  and  artistic  interpre- 
tation. We  recommend  it  as  a text  book  for  class  study. 

What  Musicians  and  Musical  Critics  say  of  the  Book 

I have  perused  your  book  with  great  interest  and  shall  take  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  teachers  as  a valuable  assistant  in  their 
work. — Geo.  W.  Chadwick,  Director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Something  of  great  value,  which  will  especially  be  of  help  to  teachers 
with  their  pupils.  It  tells  many  tl  in  ;s  which  the  musician  feels,  or  knows, 
by  instinct,  but  which  the  pupil  is  seldom  shown.  . . . What  you  say  about 
“bowing  signs”  has  interested  me  greatly.  . . . The  chapters  about  the 
appoggiatura,  acciaccatura,  etc.,  are  splendid,  and  the  illustrations  convinc- 
ing. And  that  on  finding  a hidden  melody  is  beyond  price,  as  also  that  on 
pedals. — Arthur  Foote,  Pianist  and  Composer. 
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shall  be  very  glad  to  send  on  request 
vly  to  any  of  our  customers  sample  copies 
for  the  selection  of  their 

LENT  and  EASTER  MUSIC 

The  following  are  some  of  the  popular  Cantatas  for  these 
seasons.  IV rite  for  any  you  would  like  to  see 

*The  Paschal  Victor  by  J.  S.  Matthews  ...  .31.00 

The  Story  of  Calvary by  Thos.  Adams  

The  Cross  of  Christ by  Thos.  Adams  5(J 

Olivet  to  Calvary  by  J.  H.  Maunder 75 

Penitence,  Pardon  and  Peace by  J.  H.  Maunder /5 


The  Darkest  Hour 


by  'Harold  Moore 75 

The  Crucifixion^  by  John  Stainer  60 

In  the  Desert  and  the  Garden  .by  F.  ozer  f 

The  Way  of  Penitence by  I - Schll^er„  " , gr 

It  Is  Finished by  Angelo  M.  Read 35 

The  Seven  Last  Words by  Hi.  Dubois  ^Tb 

Gethsemane  % C.  Lee  Williams.. 

The  Last  Night  at  Bethany  by  C.  Lee  W illiams . . 

Is  It  Nothing  to  You? by  E.  \.  Hall  

’Tis  the  Spring  of  Souls  by  E.  H.  Lemare  . . . 

The  Easter  Hymn by  G.  J.  Bennett... 

The  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  ...by  C.  Gounod  

The  Daughter  of  Jairus  by  J.  Stainer 

Send  for  Lent  and  Easter  Catalogue 

ther  Lent  or  Easter 


1.00 

1.00 

.35 

.50 

.50 


60 


*Just  published— appropriate  for  ei 

THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO.,  2 V/.  45th  St.,  New  York 

Sole  Agents  for 

NOVELLO  & CO.,  Ltd.,  London 


GARNET  WOLSELEY  COX 

Charming  and 
Popular  Songs 


Because  my  love  is  a rose.  Op.  17  - $0.1 3 

Words  by  Edward  Teschemacher.  Keys,  A 
flat,  B flat  (Compass  D to  F),  and  (.  . 

Daffadowndilly.  Op.  14.  No.  1 - - .75 

Words  by  E. U'horneycroft  Fowler.  Key,  F 
Major.  Compass,  L)  to  F. . 

Rock-a-bye  Lady.  Op.  10.  No.  2 - - .75 

(A  Slumber  Song  for  Children) 

Words  by  Eugene  Field.  Key,  C major. 
Compass  C to  E. 

Two  Songs.  Op.  13.  (1st  Set)  - - - .75 

Words  by  Raymond  Warner. 

1.  Las!  Night.  Key,  i)  major.  Compass,  A to  1'.. 

2.  Love  Song.  Key,  Is  flat  major.  Compass,  15 

flat  to  F.  flat. 

Two  Songs.  (2nd  Set) .75 

Words  by  Heine  and  Teschemacher. 

1.  E’en  as  a lovely  flower.  InC.  Compass,  D to  I . . 

2.  Parting  Song.  Ini',  flat.  Compass,  C to  E flat. 

Three  Songs.  Op.  1 ------  .75 

Words  by  Heine. 

1.  Twas  in  the  glorious  Month  of  May.  Trans- 

lated by  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  Key,  A 
major.  ( ornpass,  I)  sharp  to  I*. 

2.  Since  my  Love  now  loves  me  not.  Translated 

by  Franklin'  Johnson.  Key,  B flat. 
C ompass,  C to  D. 

3.  The  Bult?rfly  is  in  Love  with  the  Rose.  Trans- 

lated by  Kate  I'reiligkath  Is. rocker. 
Key,  V major.  Compass,  C to  Y. 

In  Three  Editions: 

No.  1 for  low  voice;  No.  2 (Keys  as  above)  for 
me  1 iii m voice;  No.  3 for  high  voice. 

Two  Little  Rose  Songs  -----  .75 

Words  by  Fi>.  Teschemaciif.r. 

1.  White  roses  and  red.  In  I*,  flat.  Compass,  B 
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2.  Among  the  roses,  in  1 C ump 

In  T 


C to  F. 


Editions: 

No.  11.  in  G an .1  A. 


Weekes  & Co. 


London,  Eng. 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clavton  F.  Summy  - Chicago,  I!!. 


Op.  47. 
Op.  49. 
Op.  73. 

Op.  22. 
Op.  33. 

Op.  44. 
Op.  45. 
Op.  47. 
Op.  48. 
Op.  49. 
Op.  53. 


Op. 


I.  B.  FOERSTER 

Tra'umercien 

Rosen  der  Krinnerungen. 
Impressions.  5 Fiano  pie 

ig.  fried:.: an 

Estampes 

Three  Riano  Pieces.. 

Tabatiere  a musique.  Separ 

Passacaglia 

Three  Fantasies 

Four  Studies 

Four  Preludes.  . 

Two  Mazurkas.. 

Polish  Lyric 

6 Transcriptions  for  concert  u 

each 

FRIEDMAN  MAHLER 

Menuet  (3rd  Symph.) 

CARL  GOLDMARK 

Sakuntala  Overture  

Gcorginen.  6 Piano  pieces 


tely 


?1 .00 
1 .0.1 
1.00 


" 1.25 
.75 
.75 


1. 


.75 

.50 

.75 

.30 


31.00 

SI. 00 

1.50 


Op.  45. 
t p.  45. 

Op.  32. 
Cp.  34. 

Op.  56. 

Op.  11. 

Op.  6S. 


PIT.  NOVAK 

“Pan”  tone  poem 

Exoti  Kou,  5 pieces 

SELIM  PALMCREN 

3 Piano  pieces 

Two  little  ballet  scenes 

PCLDINI 

Roses.  5 Piano  pieces 

ARNOLD  SCHONEERG 

Three  i iano  Pieces 

Six  Piano  ) ieces. 


32.50 

1.25 

$ -75 
.75 

31 .00 

?1 .25 
.75 


SIBELIUS 


No.  2 


Op. 

Op. 

Op 

Op. 

Op. 

Op. 

Op. 


2 Pondious  No.  1 G sharp. 

G sharp  minor,  each 

K.  SZYMANOWSKI 

9 Preludes 

No.  1 Prelude  I>  minor  sep 

No.  8 Prelude  F.  flat  minor  sep..  . 

4 Etudes 

4 No.  3 Etu  'c  B flat  minor  sep. 
Variations  on  a I olish  Folk  I heme 
Sonata  II . A major 


3 .50 

Si. 50 
.40 
.40 
1.50 
.50 

1.50 

2.50 


UnUed  Stfa°es  BREITKOPF  & HARTEL,  22-24  West  38th  Street,  New 

For  Sale  by  THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  MUSIC 

FOR  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADE  PUPILS 

THREE  WINTER  SKETCHES 

By  JOS.  F.  DURANT 

A JOLLY  SLEIC.HRIDE  SpecialPr.ee  19c 

You  can  almost  hear  the  jingling  of  the  sleighbells,  and  picture  the  prancing  horses  as  they 
dash  through  the  snow  with  their  sleigh  full  of  jolly  boys  and  girls..  . 

TUT  SK  ATFRS  Special  1 rice  iyc 

•IVtu  and  fro  movement  of  ihe  skaters  is  well  illustrated  in  the  rhythm  and  accents  of 

tins  nicer.  Splendid  for  teaching.  . , n . - ^ 

F'O ASTINC  Special  Price  1 3c 

This  crisp  ’ exhilarating  winter,  spoft  and’  the  dashing  of  the  coasters  down  the  hill  is  depicted 
in  tiic’splcndid  runs  of  this  composition,  making  it  a valuable  piece  for  instruction. 

A LITTLE  INDIAN,  By  Chas.  Henlein  Special  Price  l.)c 

An  ideal  piece  for  ihc  liulc  boy.  bringing  in  the  Indian  Tom  Torn.  A very  pleasing  means 
of  teaching  the  Key  of  A minor  with  its  relative. 

THE  BOYr  SCOUTS  MARCH,  By  Chas.  Henlein  Special  Price  19c 

A fine  6-S  march  movement,  suitable  for  drills.  A good  study,  besides,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Any  o(  the  above  compositions  sent  to  teachers  “on  approval 

THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  CO.,  Race  and  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Bind  Your  ETUDES 

IN  A 

“Big  Ben”  Binder 


The  “ Big  Ben  ” is  a new  and  much 
simpler  binder  for  protecting  your  copies 
of  The  Etude.  Opens  perfectly  flat  on 
the  piano.  Binder  holds  a year’s  issues, 
which  can  be  readily  inserted  each  month 
as  received.  No  complicated  parts.  Back 
and  front  neatly  lettered  in  gold. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25 

Specify  the  “Big  Ben”  Binder 
ushen  ordering  from 

THE  ETUDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MARKS’  WRITING  BOOK 

PRICE,  15  CENTS 

A handy  form  cf  writ  ng  book,  the  idea  of 
which  was  suggested  by  K lv.  Maiks,  a well- 
known  teacher,  of  New  York.  It  contains 
alternate  pages  ruled  on  one  side  for  music 
writing  and  on  the  opposite  page  for  hand- 
writing, so  that  the  musical  examples  may 
be  written  opposite  to  and  in  connection  with 
the  notes  bearing  thereon.  T be  book  also 
contains  directions  as  to  the  p'oper  manner 
of  writing  the  characters  ana  signs  used  in 
musical  notation. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


THE  ETUDE 
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New  and  Refreshing 
Piano  Pieces 


James  G.  MacDermid 


EMIL  LIEBLING, 
Eminent  Pianist, 
Teacher  and  Critic, 

wrote  as  follows 
upon  receipt  of 
“Query”  and 
“Reply”: 

My  Dear  Mr.  MacDer- 
mid:— Many  thanks  for 
your  charming  compo- 
sitions. I will  use  and 
recommend  them. 

Cordially  yours, . 
(Signed)  Emil  Liebling 


QUERY 

Companion  pieoe  to  ‘"Reply*. 


REPLY 

Companion  piece  to"Query* 


DETACH  FOR  ORDERING  PURPOSES 

Your  Dealer  

Address 

Enclosed  find  62  cents.  Send  one  copy 
each,  “Query”  and  “Reply”  piano  com- 
positions by  James  G.  MacDermid. 


Your  Name — 

Address 

(These  numbers  are  published  by  James  (1. 
McDermid,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago.) 


NEW  COMPOSITIONS 

FOR  PIANO 

By  BERNHARD  L.  JEWETT 

Album  Leaf  - Grade  4 

Dance  of  the  Sylphs  “ 4 

Carnival  of  Roses 
Song  of  the  Night  - “5 

Valse  Caprice  - “5 

These  are  all  excellent  piaeo  solos,  admiral)!-  for  teaching 

PRICE,  29c.  EACH;  5 FOR  $1 .09,  POSTPAID 

Ask  for  T hematic  Special  Prices 

Booklets  and  Catalogs  to  Teachers 

H.  S.  GORDON,  Sw  York"*1 


Publications  Just  Issued 


BY 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to  teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual 
large  professional  discounts.  Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 


PIANO  SOLOS 

Grade 


Grade 


To-Wkit,  To'-Whoo,  Geo. 
L.  Spauldiny  

1 

.25 

11244 

L’Absence,  Morceau  Sen- 
timental, Op.  472,  Ant. 

Fido  and  Dido,  Geo.  L. 
Spauldiny  

1 

.25 

11319 

Gilis  ....  

An  Evening-  Reverie,  Lo've 

I’ve  a Sleepy  Doll,  Geo. 
L.  \ Spauldiny  

1 

05 

11340 

Song,  W.  D.  Armstrong 
La  Petite  Coquette,  Ma- 

The  Chipmunk,  Geo.  L. 
Spauldiny  

1 

.25 

11315 

zurka,  II.  IF.  Petrie  . 
Love's  Glances,  Morceau 

The  Donk,ey,  Geo.  L. 
Spaulding  

1 

O' 

1 1357 

Caprice,  It.  S.  Morrison 
Plaisanterie,  Valse  Vive, 

The  Dream  Dance,  Geo.  L. 
Spauldiiw  

1 

.25 

11359 

Geo.  It.  Martin 

Success  Mazurka,  G.  Baeli- 

Dahlia,  Waltz,  Geo.  L. 
Spauldiny  

9 

95 

11410 

mann  

Edelweiss,  Melodie,  Op. 

Starbeam,  Reverie,  Geo.  L. 
Spauldiny  

O 

325 

11434 

237,  Albert  Junymann 
Cooing  Doves,  Caprice,  H. 

Happy  Y'outh,  Geo.  L. 
Spauldiny  

O 

or 

11327 

IF.  Petrie  

Morn  in  June,  Iieverie,  E. 

School  Review,  March, 
Geo.  L.  Spauldiny  . . . 

o 

.25 

11328 

S.  Phelps  

Rocky  Brooklet,  Polka 

Frivolity,  Yaise  Vive, 
Geo.  L.  Spauldiny  .... 

o 

.50 

Reverie,  Theo.  G.  Wet- 
tach  

Jungle  Dance,  Humor- 
esque, H.  D.  Iiewitt  . . 

3 

.40 

1 1 338 

Clochette,  Novelette,  II. 
IV.  Petrie  

In  Merry  Company,  Polka, 
It.  Loeb-Evans  

q 

.50 

11339 

Coming  Spring.  Salon- 
stueck,  Op.  281,  C.  IF. 

Debutante's  Bail,  Waltz, 
Sadye  Sewell  

o 

.50 

11365 

Kern  

The  First  Regiment 

Rainbow  Chase,  Iloudo- 
Etudo,  Sadye  » Sewell  . 

Q 

.40 

11341 

March,  F.  .7.  Kelly  . . 
Turbulent  Waters,  C. 

O’er  Hill  and  Dale,  Op. 
35,  Fred  A.  Williams. 

3 

.50 

11329 

Mo  ter  

Azure  Dream,  Op.  137,  L. 

•L’Allegro,  Seh'erzo  Ron- 
dino,  Op.  18,  J.  M. 

.50 

11459 

( Jehmler  

Hungarian  Dance  5,  J. 

At  Prayer,  Song  Without 

11460 

Hungarian  Dance  6,  J. 

Words.  F.  G.  Rathbun. 

3 

.20 

Brahms  

Chimes  at  Christmas, 
Meditation,  M.  Green- 

? 

.50 

11325 

La  Polka  De  La  Reine 
Caprice,  Op.  95,  J. 
Raff 

L’Esperance,  Morccau  Ex- 
pressif,  Op.  346,  Ant. 
Gilis  

3V2 

.60 

11 320 

Caprice  Espagnol,  Span- 
ish Caprice,  Op.  37,  M. 
Moszkowski  

31/2 


31/, 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4V, 


PIANO  SOLOS,  LEFT  HAND  ALONE 

nANO  SOLOS.  LEFT  HAND  ALONE.  11291  On  The  Lagoon,  Bardh- 
11358  Romanze,  Op.  200^  No.  1,  rolle,  Op.  105,  G.  Eyy- 

1F.  Fink  5 .35  liny  

FOUR  HANDS 


1136G  First  Regiment  March,  F. 

J.  Kelly  3% 


114.^11  Soldier’s  March  from 
Faust,  Ch.  Gounod, 


11312  America,  Op.  20G, 

Franz  

11445  Bridal  Chorus,  from  Loh 
engrin,  R.  Wagner,  Arr, 
F.  F.  Atherton  


VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

A. 


.00 


11313  Mandolinata,  Op.  207, 

Franz  

11449  Air  for  the  O String,  .7 
S.  Bach,  Arr.  by  Auy 
.30  nut  Wilhelmj 

PIPE  ORGAN 

11353  On  Wings  of  Song,  Men 

.30  delssolin-W  hitiny  

. 11354  The  Guardian  Angel,  Gou 
.30  nod-Whitiny  


11350  Two  Angels,  Blumenthal- 

Whitiny  3 

11351  Spring  Song,  Mendelssoluix- 

Whitiny  . 3 

11352  Largo,  M'rndel-Whitiny . . .3 

OCTAVO,  ANTHEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART  SONGS  FOR 
MIXED  VOICES 

10371  Arise,  Shine,  for  Thy 


10330  Th’ne  Forever,  Mosart- 

J Vm.  Dressier  3 

10301  O,  Heavenly  Jerusalem, 

Harry  Hale  Pike  3 

10363  Holy  Spirit  Truth  Divine, 

O'.  B.  Kevin  3 

10365  Ten  Thousand  Times  Ten 
Thousand,  A.  IF.  Lan- 
sing   3 

10369  But  They  That  Wait,  J . 

K.  Robetj/ts  3 

10370  It  Is  a Good  Thing  to 

Give  Thanks,  P.  Stair.  3% 


11340  Gliding  Thro’  the  Snow, 

Geo.  1,.  Spauldiny  ....  2 \{ 
11307  My  Spanish  Rose,  T.  Lier- 

ranee  3 

11321  Wrecked,  IF.  B.  Goate  . 3 

11322  O,  Come  to'  My  Heart, 

Lord  .Tesus,  ./.  Truman 

Wolcoll  3 

11330  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song, 


lay 


lay 


tet 
sk  > 
V. 

zinl. s 


i V. 

Ab 

, ./.  L, 

, Mol- 

Old 

Sweet 

Song, 

V. 

Kb, 

./. 

Mol- 

j Te. 

Ill’S 

, Dew 

drops, 

l V. 

in 

D,  II. 

r on- 

i_Tei 

ii  rs 

, Dcwi 

drops, 

V. 

in 

C,  II. 

Poll- 

othing 

More, 

High 

in  I 

'* 

Theo. 

Mur- 

11377  Ask  Nothing  More,  Low  V. 

in  Eh,  'I ’ll  co.  Mar- 

zials  

11370  Best  of  All,  Med.  V.  in 
V.  Frank  Muir  

11383  Ever  Yours  Sincerely, 

Med.  V.  in  G,  /'.  Tnsti. 

11384  Ever  Yours  Sincerely, 

Low  V.  in  F,  P.  Tosti. 


J.  T. 


40 


Light  Is  Come 
Wolcott  3 

10372  Praise  My  Soul  Tile  King 

of  Heaven,  H.  .4.  MiCcl- 
ler  3 

10373  Joy  to  the  World,  H.  A . 

Mueller  3 

10377  Exalt  His  Name,  Op.  70, 

O.  M.  Sehoebcl 3 

O Light ! O Love ! O 
Spirit! — O.  Pinsuti  ...  3! 

SONGS 

11380  Ejver  Dear,  Low  V.  in  D., 

11.  Troterc  3 

11387  Forget,  Forgive,  High  V. 
in  C,  M.  Wcllinys  ....  3 

11388  Forget,  Forgive,  Med.  V. 
in  Bb,  M.  Wcllinys  . . 3 

11391  Half-past  Kissing  Time. 
High  Y.  in  D,  ().  Verne  3 

11392  Half-past  Kissing  Time, 
Low  V.  in  Bb,  O.  Verne  3 

11303  Left  Untold,  High  V.  in 

G,  F.  It,  Co  wen, 3 

11408  When  the  Lights  Arc 
Low,  Med.  V.  in  O,  G. 

M.  fane  3 

1 1370  lie  Told  Me  So — Key  of  E, 

•/.  IF.  Iiischoff  3 

11371  lie  Told  Me  So— Key  of  E, 

•I.  IF.  IHsehoff  3 

11412  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  AI-. 

mighty,  //.  F.  SchenuU  3 

11414  The  Spanish.  Main,  H.  IF. 

Petrie  3 

11443  Abide  With  Me,  ‘•Consola- 
tion,” At  endelssohn- 

t tykes  3 

11323  In  the  Time  of  Roses,  L. 

It  rich  anil,  3* 

11320  O,  Mother  Hear,  Jerusa- 
lem, IF.  lierw'ald  ....  4 

11415  Bedouin  Love  Song,  V.  IF. 

Coombs  ....  4 

11431  Summer,  C.  Chaniinadc  . 5 


.00 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.00 


COMPLETE  CATALOGS  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Presser  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.40 

.50 

.50 

.40 

.50 

.00 

.50 

.00 

.00 

.35 

.40 


.50 


.00 

.30 


.15 

.15 

.15 

.05 

50 

50 

50 
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4,300,000 

Four  Million  Three  Hundred  Thousand 

“Wood’s  Pupil’s 
Practice  Slips” 

have  already  been  sold.  There  must  be 
some  value  to  them.  Are  YOU  using 
them?  If  not,  a sample  package  will  be 
sent  you  FREE. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  largest  catalogue  of 

Easy  Teaching  Music  in  the  world. 

Setil  Free  to  -Any  Address 

The  B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co. 

246  Summer  St.  29  West  38th  St. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

Also  at  London  and  Leipzig 


Send  for 

SCRIBNER’S 
Musical  Literature  List 

of  Best  Books  on  all  Musical  Subjects. 

Free  on  Application 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  New  York 


A Virginian  Romance 

A delightful  musical  comedy  in  two  acts. 
Music,  scenery,  action  and  dancing  well 
within  thecapacity  of  amateurs.  Address: 

H.  L.  CLEMENTS,  15  W.  36th  Street,  NewYork 


Scales  and  Arpeggios  Without  Notes 

By  J.  RODE-JACOBSEN  Price  75c 

Piauo  teachers  should  use  this  great  work.  It  teaches  the 
major  and  the  melodic  as  well  as  the  hnrmouic  minor  scale< 
in  all  Revs,  in  8ths — 6tbs — lOths  and  Jrds;  also  arpeggios. 
It  is  so  simple  and  plain  that  a child  beginner  can  play  scales 
and  arpeggios  from  the  very  first  lesson,  yet  is  not  too  child- 
ish for  grown-up  pupils.  Saves  teachers  all  trouble  teaching 
scales  aud  arpeggios.  Sent  on  approval  for  25  cents. 

Rhodes -Slid mo  Music  Co  , Room  1,  ‘2S14  N.  Albany  Av.,  Chicago 


PASS  ME  NOT,  O GENTLE  SAVIOR 

Grand  Paraphrase  de  Concert 
By  O.  J.  Tharp,  just  published.  Is  a gem  among 
gems  in  fantasies  for  the  piano.  Is  a magnificent 
piece  for  concert  or  recital  use.  Very  elaborate.  Very 
effective  when  played  well.  A universal  favorite  and 
an  excellent  teaching  piece.  Order  a copy  and  be 
delighted.  Sent  on  receipt  of  25c.  Address: 
O.  J.  THARP  & SON  Brimfield,  IU. 


| The  Popular 
New  Song 

arranged  for  piano 
— that  appeals  to 
every  human  heart, 

will  be  mailed  to 

any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents,  in  coin  or  stamps. 
SUNNY  SONGS  PUB.  CO.,  Box  373,  Chicago,  III 


TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 

Will  find  our  Vocal  and  Instrumental 

THEMATIC  CATALOGS 

of  great  value 

Send  for  them  They  are  FREE 

M.  WITMARK  & SONS 

48  Witmark  Building  New  York 


120  PIECES  20c.  Postpaid 

II  COLUMBIA  COLLECTION 


contains  120  of  the  old  favorite  Home  Songs,  such  as  “Abide  with 
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Musical  Settings  of 

RUDYARD  KIPLING’S  FAMOUS 

Barrack  Room  Ballads 

By  GERARD  F.  COBB 

MANDALAY,  G (b-E)  F (a-D) 

DANNY  DENVER,  Eb  (b-E) 

FUZZY -WUZZY,  D (a-D) 

GUNGA-DIN,  A (E-E)  G (d-D) 

ROUTE  MARCHIN’,  F (c-D) 

FORD  O’KABUL  RIVER,  Eb  (E-E) . . . 

TROOPIN,  F (c-D) 

Vocal  Duet  Cycles 

H.  J.  STEWART 

FLORA,  for  Soprano  and  Alto  (or  Mezzo-Soprano)  .$  1.00 

CHARLES  WAKEFIELD  CADMAN 


30.60 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.40 

, .60 


THE  FAME  OF  THE 

Steinway 

the  piano  by  which  all  others  are  measured  and  judged,  is  not 
merely  a local  or  national  one.  It  is  international,  universal, 
world-wide,  and  is  the  recognition,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
of  a work  of  art  that  is  in  its  line  unequaled  and  unrivaled. 

From  its  inception  the  Steinway  Piano  has  been  known  as  lriF 
BEST  PIANO,  without  qualification  and  without  limitation. 


PRICES 

Style  K— Vertegrand  (Upright)  Piano 

Style  I — Upright  Piano  

Style  M — Small  Grand  Piano  

Style  O — Miniature  Grand  Piano 

Style  A — Baby  Grand  Piano.  

Style  B — Parlor  Grand  Piano 

Style  D — Concert  Grand  Piano 


( Ebonized  Case,  $550 
1 Mahogany  Case,  $600 
J Ebonized  Case,  $675 
( Mahogany  Case,  $750 
Mahogany  Case,  $750 
( Ebonized  Case  $800 
1 Mahogany  Case  $900 
J Ebonized  Case,  $950 
(Mahogany  Case,  $1100 
J Ebonized  Case,  $1100 
(Mahogany  Case,  $1250 
Ebonized  Case,  $1600 


Steinway  Grand  Pianos  in  Special  Art  Cases  to  conform  to  any  Period  of 
Architecture  or  Decoration,  from  $2,000  upwards. 

Terms  of  payment  may  be  arranged  to  suit  your  convenience. 

Also  Pianos  lor  Rent.  


SAYONARA,  for  Soprano  and  Tenor 3 L00 

SAYONARA,  for  Alto  and  Baritone L00 

Send  for  Thematic  List  of  Cadman’s  Compositions 

WHITE-SMITH  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 

BOSTON:  62  and  64  Stanhope  Street 
NEW  YORK:  13  East  17th  Street  CHICAGO:  316  So.  Wabash  Avenue 


An  Inspection  is  Respectfully  Invited 

STEIN  WAY  & SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Nf  E W SON  G S 


1“ 


PAUL  AMBROSE 

A Song  of  Yesterday 

F (f-g) , Kb  (eb-f) , C (c-d) 

God  Keep  You  Dearest 

E (e-f),  Db  (Jb-eb) 

Auf  Wiedersehen 

F (db-f),  Db  (bb-db) 

In  a Rose  Garden 

Ab  (eb-gb) , I*'  (c-eb) 

PRICE, 

50  Cents  each 


FLOY  LITTLE 


BARTLETT 


Kittens,  F (c-f)  - -$0.50 

Miss  Mariar,  F(c-g)  -50 
Sleepy  Song,  F(c-e)-  .50 

Vacation,  F(c-f)  - - -30 

The  Swing,  D(d-e)  - .30 

Little  Blue  Ribbons 
F (c-f)  -----  .50 

Wynken,  Blynken 

and  Nod,  D(d-d)  - .50 

Naughty  Boy,  G (c-e)  .30 


GENA  BRANSCOMBE 

The  Morning  Wind 

G (e-g) , D (b-e) 

In  Arcady  by  Moonlight 

F.  (b-e) , A (e-g) 

A Lovely  Maiden 

Roaming 

Ab  (eb-ab) , Eb  (bb-eb) 

PRICE. 

50  Cents  each 


G.  W.  CHADWICK 

The  Daughter  of 

Mendoza 

G Min.  (d-g),  E Min.  (b-e) 

That  Golden  Hour 

F (d-a) , D (b-fi?) 

Yesterday,  F (d-f) , Eb(c-eb) 
The  Curfew 

F (d-g) , Db  (bb-eb) 

Periwinkle  Bay,  Bd  (d-f) 
PRICE, 

60  Cents  each 


H.  CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 

Af  ter.D  (f-g) , Bd  (d-eb ) SO  .60 

Favorite  Songs  by  the 
Same  Composer 

O Heart  of  Mine 

F (d-f) , F.(c-e) , D(b-e) 
April  Blossoms,  A (c-f#) 
PRICE, 

50  Cents  each 


BRUNO  HUHN 

A Song  of  Promise 

D(e-f#),  Bb(c-d)  - $0.50 
I srafel,  F (d-a) , D(b-f#) , 
C(a-d)  -----  .60 

Sung  by 

Rent  a Id  IFer  renr  ath  and 
Francis  Rogers 

Unfearing,  F (f-g), 

D(d-e),  C(c-d)  - - .50 

Sung  by 

Reinaid  Werrenrath  and 
Francis  Rogers 


JOHN  W.  METCALF 

A Summer  Day 

F(f-a),  D(d-ffl),  Bb(bb-d) 
Allah,  Kb(eb-g),  C(c-e) 

Moon  Dreams 

F(d-f),  D(a-d) 

j These  Things  Thou  Art 

C(f-g),  A(d-e) 

PRICE, 

50  Cents  each 


WARD- STEPHENS 

Be  Ye  in  Love  with 

April-Tide  ? 

C(e-g),  A (efre) 

Devotion 

E (c#-g#),  Db  (b-f) 

Separation 

F Min.  (f-ab),  DMin.  (d-f), 
C Min.  (c-cb) 

PRICE, 

50  Cents  each 


LYRIC  FANCIES 


JUST  ISSUED 
Volume  II.  of 

A Selection  of  Songs  by 

American  Composers 

Favorite  Songs  by 
BEACH  FOOTE 

BRANSCOMBE  FR1ML 

CHADWICK  LANG 

CLOUGH  LEIGHTER  LYNES 

High  Voice  PRICE,  $1.25 


MacDOWELL 

METCALF 

NEIDLINC'ER 

SALTER 

Low  Voice 


collect.ontoI  Sacred  Songs 


COLLECTION 

High  Voice 


I.  VOL.  II. 


AMBROSE 

COTTER 

HANSCOM 

huhn 


Medium  Voice 

Yul.  I.  VoL.  II. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS  EACH 

Selected  from  the  works  of 
LYNES 
MARSTON 
ROGERS 
SCOTT 


Low  Voice 

VOL.  I.  VOL.  II. 


STEANE 

tinney 

WEST 
and  Others 


Edward  MacDowell  selected  songs 

including 


“TO  A WILD  ROSE” 

Text  by  HERMANN  HAGEDORN) 

HIGH  VOICE  CONTENTS  LOW  VOICE 

Thy  Beaming  Eyes  !!>*  Beam, ng  Eyes 

A Maid  Sings  Light 
To  A Wild  Rose 
Deserted 
Fair  Springtide 

Menie  PRICE.  $1.00 


1 ny  Bcaiiiiui; 

The  Swan  Bent  Low 
To  A Wild  Rose 
Deserted 

To  the  Golden  Rod 
My  Jean 


BOSTON: 

120  Boylston  Street 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 


NEW  YORK: 

11  West  36th  Street 
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A MEASURE  OF  CIVIC  PROGRESS. 


M 


Find  Helena,  Montana,  on  the  map,  and  then  look  about  three 
hundred  miles  north  until  you  discover  Calgary,  Alberta,  nestling 
on  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Saskatchewan  river  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  In  these  days  the  geographical  gazettes 
would  have  to  be  published  weekly  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
redistribution  of  the  population  of  the  world.  For  those  of  us  who 
studied  our  geographies  when  the  great  west  was  looked  upon 
principally  as  the  habitat  of  the  grizzly  bear,  the  buffalo,  poor 
“Lo”  and  a few  venturesome  pioneers,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  think 
of  Calgary  as  an  art  centre.  However,  we  have  just  received  the 
programs  of  the  first  season  of  the  Calgary  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  fifty-six  members  under  the  direction  of  Max  Weil.  I hey  are 
most  interesting.  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Weber, 
Verdi,  Dvorak,  Grieg  and  Massenet  are  all  represented  by  charac- 
teristic numbers.  One  splendid  feature  of  the  work  is  the  monthly 
Young  People’s  concerts.  The  theatre  in  which  these  musical  events 
are  given  accommodates  two  thousand.  Nevertheless,  these  concerts 
are  so  popular  that  hundreds  of  children  are  turned  away.  Surely 
here  is  a miracle  of  culture,  for  Calgary  only  a few  decades  ago 
was  on  the  borderland  of  an  almost  impenetrable  wilderness. 

We  wonder  whether  the  progressive  men  and  women  of  Cal- 
gary and  other  centres  of  the  great  advance  in  western  Lnited 
States  and  Canada  realize  that  such  a musical  institution  does  more 
to  convince  the  world  of  their  intellectual,  social  and  materialistic 
status  than  almost  anything  else  they  might  do.  I he  ability  to 
support  a symphony  orchestra  is  perhaps  one  of  the  highest  steps 
in  civic  development.  Calgary  is  not  going  to  be  dependent  upon 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  San  Francisco  or  even  other  Canadian  cities  for  a 
“loaned”  orchestra.  It  insists  upon  having  one  of  its  own,  just  as 
Mainz,  Manchester,  Milan  or  Marseilles  might  do.  All  honor  to 
Calgary,  and  all  the  other  splendid  Western  cities  that  spare  the 
time,  enthusiasm  and  labor  to  foster  those  things  which  make  for 
a richer  and  more  elevating  civilization. 


| cause  there  is  a picture  of  a dear  old  grandmother  rocking  away  in 
] her  chair  one  bright  Sunday  morning  singing  Beulah  Land  to  the 
| delight  of  her  heart.  You  too  have  some  such  homely  melody 
stored  away  in  your  soul  and  you  love  that  plebeian  tune  more  than 
all  others. 

Sun  Yat  Foo  sits  idly  by  the  banks  of  the  Y iang-tse-kiang 
blowing  hideous  noises  into  his  flute  and  having  a glorious  time 
doing  it.  We  have  seen  a Chinese  laundryman  weep  over  excru- 
ciating noises  coming  from  a fellow  celestial’s  performance  upon 
an  instrument  like  the  oboe.  He  assured  us  that  it  was  very  sad 
indeed.  Again,  we  have  seen  old  Uncle  Peter,  rocking  to  and  fro 
at  his  cabin  door,  shouting  “Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot"  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a broken-down  banjo,  transporting  himself  right 
up  to  the  very  gates  of  Paradise. 

Why  do  some  of  us  feel  a thrill  of  pleasure  when  we  hear  the 
squawks  and  drones  of  the  bagpipe."  Is  it  the  little  drop  of  Irish 
or  Scotch  blood  in  us  that  has  filtered  down  through  two  centuries 
of  Americanism?  Is  there  some  time  old  association  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  highlands?  There  are  people  still  alive  who 
regard  the  music  of  the  bagpipe  as  the  sweetest  ever  played.  During 
the  Indian  Mutiny  the  entire  population  of  Lucknow  was  threat- 
ened with  massacre.  Sir  Henry  Havelock  came  to  the  rescue  with, 
his  braw  Scottish  pipers  playing  “The  Campbells  Are  Coming. 
Could  you  ever  have  despised  the  bagpipe  if  you  had  been  in 
Lucknow  on  that  day?  Would  the  simple  Scottish  tune  not  mean 
as  much  to  you  as  a Beethoven  Symphony  ? 


MUSIC  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 


¥ 


SYSTEMATIC  MUSICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


If  you  suspect  that  music  is  not  a natural  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  people,  it  is  well  to  investigate  the  remarkable  power 
of  music  which  makes  it  attach  itself  to  the  great  events  in  our  lives 
with  an  affinity  almost  as  inseparable  as  that  which  we  find  in 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  old  soldier  associates  the  "sound  of  the 
bugle  with  the  gallant  military  charge,  while  the  small  boy  may 
think  of  the  same  instrument  as  the  harbinger  of  the  scissors 
grinder  or  the  fish  pedlar.  If  we  seek  for  a literal  significance 
for  the  effects  that  certain  sounds  have  upon  us  we  will  find  that 
we  are  greatly  influenced  by  previous  associations.  Perfumes  and 
atmospheric  conditions  also  have  the  magical  power  of  carrying 
us  back  to  some  remote  moment  which  we  have  fixed  in  our 
memories. 

Who  shall  decide  what  is  beautiful  music  for  you  or  for  me? 
The  music  we  really  enjoy  is  our  beautiful  music.  Volumes  of  criti- 
cal praise  could  not  make  us  like  some  of  the  mediocre  passages  that 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  most  all  of  the  great  masters.  Again 
we  do  not  need  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Eroica  Symphony,  Don 
Giovanni,  Parsifal  or  Madama  Butterfly  are  beautiful.  With  them 
it  is  a matter  of  sheer  loveliness  of  tonal  art.  But  de  we  not  take 
a keen  personal  delight  in  the  simple  tunes  that  we  have  fixed  in 
our  memory  through  some  endearing  scene.  V hy  is  it  that  old 
Beulah  Land  affects  the  editor  as  do  few  melodies."  Simply  be- 


Systematic  progress  is  based  first  of  all  upon  a good  working 
plan.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  us  to  mumble,  “every  man  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fate,”  but  few  of  us  ever  sit  down  and  draw 
up  plans  and  specifications  for  that  fate.  Musicians  are  justly 
accused  of  building  without  a purpose.  Make  a plan  and  set  a 
time  limit  for  its  execution.  Then  see  how  much  faster  the  work 
flies. 

We  knew  of  a young  lady  who  actually  got  up  programs  for 
imaginary  recitals  and  prepared  them  with  all  the  attention  to 
detail  one  might  give  if  one  knew  that  all  the  tickets  were  sold  for 
a real  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  plan  was  very  successful.  Her 
work  was  twice  as  good  as  it  would  have  been  had  she  drifted 
along  without  this  spur. 

A fine  way  in  which  to  systematize  your  progress  if  you  have 
passed  beyond  the  teacher’s  direction  and  are  depending-  upon  your 
own  initiative  to  prod  you  ahead,  is  to  take  some  phase  or  epoch  in 
the  work  of  one  composer  and  encompass  it.  One  may  as  well 
realize  that  it  is  hard  to  do  more  than  cover  a comparatively  small 
part  of  the  musical  field  in  a lifetime.  But  by  systematic  study 
one  may  make  great  additions  to  one’s  store  of  musical  informa- 
tion and  increase  one’s  ability.  • 

As  an  instance,  let  us  take  Mozart.  Begin  with  the  JYTozart 
Sonatas  and  say  to  yourself,  “By  December  30th,  1914,  1 will  be 
able  to  play  any  sonata  in  this  book  so  that  1 shall  be  proud  to  play 
it  for  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  largest  musical  school  in 
America.”  Having  made  this  awful  threat,  sit  down  for  a few 
moments  and  look  over  the  sonatas  and  portion  oil  your  work 
according-  to  difficulty  so  that  you  mav  be  sure  that  it  will  be 
accomplished.  If  you  know  the  Mozart  Sonatas,  enlist  some  friend 
in  your  plan  and  learn  ihc  Mozart  duet  sonatas,  which  contain 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  of  the  genius  of  Salzburg. 

Above  all  things,  have  a plan  and  carry  out  that  plan  with  as 
much  persistence  as  though  you  were  erecting  a building  under 
heavy  penalty  for  failure  to  complete  it  before  a certain  date. 
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AN  ARRAIGNMENT  OF  THE  CONSERVA- 
TORY SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 


BY  ARTHUR  BIRD. 


[Editor’s  Note: — The  Etude  does  not  by  any  means 
agree  with  Mr.  Bird  in  all  his  conclusions.  However,  we 
not  infrequently  print  articles  which  are  a frank  expression 
of  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  although  we  dillrr  with  these 
opinions  quite  radically.  We  can  not  lie  so  confident  that 
we  are  absolutely  right  to  warrant  the  exclusion  ot  even 
so  drastic  a denunciation  as  Mr.  Bird  has  written.  We 
fuel  that  organized  musical  education  has  been  vastly  bene- 
fited by  the  splendid  work  that  conservatories  have  done 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  because  an  institution  has  not  a 
royal  subsidy  that  it  is  lowered  in  educational  efficiency. 
Good  economical  business  management,  combined  with  lofty 
educational  purposes,  have  often  resulted  in  conservatories 
which,  although  commercial  in  the  sense  that  they  depend 
upon  their  financial  incomes  for  support  are  nevertheless 
strong  educational  institutions.  Mr.  Birds  dictum  would 
do  away  with  many  colleges  and  universities  which  are  still 
dependent  upon  the  fees  for  tuition.  Mr.  Bird  places  a 
high  valuation  upon  private  personal  instruction,  and  in 
this  most  of  the  readers  of  The  Etude  will  agree .with  h m. 
Mr  Bird  lias  brought  great  credit  to  Amenta  through  li  . 
work  in  musical  composition.  Most  of  his  Bie  has  been 
spent  in  Germany,  lie  was  Imi'n  at  « ambridge  Mass.  July 
23,  1850.  He  is  a pupil  of  Loeselihoru,  Ilaupt.  Bolide,  I rba 
and  Liszt.  He  lias  written  operas,  symphonies,  oiliest  . 
suites  and  many  piano  pieces.  In  BHil  he  won  the 
erewski  prize  for  composition.] 

I have  before  me  the  prospectus  of  one  of  the  largest 
private  schools  of  music  in  Berlin,  and  as  this  school 
is  a fair  representative  of  such  institutions,  at  least  in. 
Germany,  I shall  attempt  to  show  what  1 think  to  be 
the  few  advantages  and  countless  evils  of  such  a fac- 
tory. it  is  necessary  to  explain  from  the  beginning 
that  although  at  all  these  schools  the  instruction  is 
cooked  and  served  on  the  same  fundamental  principles 
and  in  quite  the  same  manner,  there  is  a vast  difference 
in  one  very  important  matter  between  the  toyal  and 
private  conservatories.  The  royal  schools  in  Berlin, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Wurzburg,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in- 
variably under  official  protection  and  subsidized  by  the 
State  or  province,  and  thus  above  all  mercenaiy  re- 
proach at  least.  All  others,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
have  been,  are  and  ever  will  be  launched  with  tlm  sole 
object  of  making  money.  Ibis  is  easily  accomplished 
by  a wily  prospectus  running  over  with  possibilities 
and  probabilities,  cheap  prices,  and,  as  a climax,  the 
absolute  guarantee  that  every  scholar  who  remains  the 
prescribed  number  of  years  will  be  crammed  with  solid 
music  to  overflow,  and  finally  wrapped  in  a neatly 
worded  and  elegantly  printed  diploma  with  gorgeous 
seal  and  cover. 

What  has  such  an  individual  accomplished:  How 

long  must  he  have  studied?  What  has  it  cost  him. 
The  only  advantage  of  studying  at  a conservatory  is 
when  a young  person  intends  to  become  a village  school- 
master. In  such  a position  he  must  not  only  teach 
reading  and  writing,  but  music  in  general ; play  the 
church  organ;  lead  the  choir;  play  the  violin  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  sing  at  school ; sing  himself,  or  at 
least  explain  to  others  why  lu-  cannot.  So  long  as 
village  schools  exist  such  universal  musicians  are  a 
necessity,  and  hence  a few  conservatories,  too. 

What  used  to  he  an  advantage,  hut  which  has  long 
since  become  a legend,  was  the  many  opportunities  of 
hearing  music  for  nothing  through  class  lessons  and 
school  rehearsals.  This  is  now  a thing  of  the  past ; 
for  in  days  gone  by  there  was  only  a scattering  of  con- 
certs during  the  season,  whereas  now  we  are  flooded 
with  four  or  live  an  evening,  to  which  tickets  can  be 
obtained  a discretion  for  the  asking. 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  CLASS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  class  instruction  never  was,  and  never  can  be, 
individual,  for  in  such  foggy  atmosphere  teacher  and 
pupil  only  become  superficially  acquainted,  scarcely 
know  or  see  each  other;  whereas  it  is  quite  as  much 
the  absolute  duty  of  every  conscientious  teacher  to 
make  a special  and  earnest  study  of  each  pupil  as  it 
is  the  duty  of.  every  pupil  to  study  and  honor  his 
master.  Where  indifference  prevails,  progress  is  illu- 
sive and  all  work  in  vain.  Thus  the  study  of  music 
becomes  a farce  in  which  teacher  and  pupil  play  equally 
pitiful  parts. 

An  exceptional  class  lesson,  and  one  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice,  was  the  Liszt  afternoon  at  home  in  Weimar. 

1 remember  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  summers  of 
1885  and  1886.  On  such  occasions  we  had  a group  of 
artists,  consisting  of  D’ Albert,  Sauer,  Siloti,  Reisenauer, 
Friedheim,  Zarembski.  Rosenthal  and  numberless 
others.  But  to  return  to  our  conservatory.  How  much 
time  is  necessary’  A conservatory  pupil  needs  at  least 
twice  the  time  a private  pupil  does  to  learn  the  same 
thing;  for  what  the  latter  learns  in  two  years,  the 
former  requires  at  least  four  and  probably  live  years. 
Class  instruction  might  Ik-  worth  consideration  if  our 


sojourn  on  earth  were  six  score  and  ten  instead  of  at 
the  most  three  and  ten.  And  now  the  financial  part. 
A young  student  here  said  to  me  a few  days  ago,  Just 
think,  at  the  conservatory  where  I am  studying  it  costs 
me  about  800  marks  ($-00)  a year,  and  I can  take  (he 
acknowledged  that  he  did  take  most  of  it)  piano,  organ, 
voice,  harmony,  play  in  the  orchestra  and  sing  in  the 
chorus.” 

This  is  exactly  the  root  of  all  evil  and  the  cause  of 
many  a disappointment.  Instead  of  making  a specialty 
of  one  thing  the  seemingly  cheap  price  misleads  the 
pupil  to  take  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  his  money, 
and  the  result  is,  this  fellow  will  most  certainly  become 
a dabbler  in  all  branches  but  will  not  master  one,  even 
should  he  study  ten  years.  Ten  marks  ($2.50)  is  the 
fair  and  average  price  charged  by  the  better  teachers 
here  for  private  piano,  organ,  violin  and  singing  les- 
sons. and  many  most  excellent  ones  are  cheaper.  As 
every  student  must  naturally  at  the  same  time  take  up 
harmony,  counterpoint,  fugue,  and,  later  on,  orchestra- 
tion, and  cannot  prepare  for  more  than  one  of  these 
lessons  together  with  his  other  work,  I shall  reckon 
30  marks  ($7.50)  a week  for  two  instrumental  lessons 
and  one  in  harmony,  which  would,  in  forty  weeks, 
amount  to  1200  marks  ($300).  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  private  pupil  will  learn  more,  make  infinitely  more 
progress,  to  say  nothing  of  thoroughness,  in  one  year 
than  the  class  pupil  possibly  can,  even  if  the  latter  con- 
centrates his  whole  mind  and  energy  on  only  two 
subjects,  in  two  years.  The  average  conservatory  fee 
being  800  marks  ($200)  a year,  this  would  be  for  two- 
1600  ($400).  The  result  is,  the  former  saves  one  year 
and  400  marks  ($100). 

Hence  this  subject  demands  serious  consideration,  as 
it  means  life  or  death  to  all  students  of  music,  and 
turn  or  twist  it  as  one  may  the  fact  remains  that  for 
sensible  people  there  is  quite  a sum  of  money  and  a 
vast  amount  of  time  to  be  saved.  Of  the  former  only 
the  very  select  few  are  blessed  with  a penny  more  than 
absolute  necessity  demands,  whereas  of  the  latter  no- 
body has  enough. 

To  sum  up:  If  my  opinion  is  correct— and  I have 
not  formed  it  yesterday  or  to-day,  but  through  many 
years  of  experience  at  home  and  abroad — conservatories 
of  music  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  well-conducted 
traders’  shops  in  which  an  artful  proprietor,  assisted 
by  his  endless  (at  least  on  paper)  staff  of  good,  better 
and  indifferent  salesmen,  plunders  his  customers  by 
the  yard  or  pound. 


THE  VALUE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  PIANO 
DUET  AND  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING. 

BY  W.  D.  ARMSTRONG. 


The  immense  amount  of  material  offered  by  our  en- 
terprising publishers  furnishes  almost  every  grade  and 
variety  of  compositions  imaginable.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  our  standard  symphonies  and  overtures 
are  arranged  for  four  hands,  they  would  still  be  a 
sealed  volume  to  the  average  musician,  and  their  beauty 
could  not  he  so  well  appreciated  as  it  is  through  this 
medium. 

Successful  and  interesting  ensemble  playing  exists 
when  both  performers  are  good  readers  and  masters  of 
the  art  of  Phrasing.  Further — a knowledge  of  Har- 
mony and  Composition  is  also  a great  aid.  A number 
of  our  foremost  composers  have  written  original  en- 
semble compositions  for  two  performers  on  one  piano, 
or  a performer  at  each  piano.  Take,  for  example, 
Haydn’s  charming  little  work,  II  Maestro  et  Scolari 
(The  Master  and  Pupil),  also  Mozart’s  Sonatas,  and 
his  elaborate  Sonata  and  Fugue  for  two  pianos,  Peters 
Edition.  Schubert’s  Grand  Duo,  Op.  140,  is  a fine 
specimen  ; also  Schumann’s  Variations  for  two  pianos, 
Op.  46,  and  Chopin’s  Rondo,  which  are  excellent  com- 
positions of  their  kind.  Some  of  our  most  celebrated 
pianists  have  appeared  in  public  as  ensemble  players, 
and  have  demonstrated  the  beauty  and  practicability  of 
such  work.  If  one  has  ever  heard  the  Bach  Trifle 
Concerto  played  by  artists  the  effect  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. As  in  orchestral  playing,  the  tone  balance  is 
important.  In  interpreting  the  extended  and  elaborate 
orchestral  compositions,  the  more  one  knows  of  instru- 
mentation, the  better  able  will  one  be  to  imitate  the 
Strings,  Horns,  Timpani  and  other  instruments. 

While  duet  playing  is  not  the  ultimate  goal,  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a thorough  musical  education.  The 
musician  who  can  play  in  good  time,  and  can  read  and 
phrase  every  part  allotted  him,  will  be  an  enviable 
companion  in  duet  playing. 


WHEN  THE  EAGLE  SCREAMS  ABROAD. 


BY  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY. 


It  has  been  much  the  fashion  during  the  last  gener- 
ation for  all  American  music  students,  after  receiving 
the  bulk  of  their  education  in  this  country,  to  go  to 
Europe  for  their  final  year’s  work.  They  have  been 
received  by  the  leading  teachers  there  and  their  money 
at  least  has  been  welcomed.  Pianists  go  mostly  to 
Germany  and  the  German  teachers  with  whom  they 
study  have  not  been  (with  some  notable  exceptions) 
very  courteous,  or  even  just  in  the  lesson  hour  or  in 
their  remarks  about  American  pupils.  At  other  times 
they  have  often  been  harsh  and  bad-tempered  and 
made  the  life  of  the  student  a crucifixion. 

I once  was  present  in  a rather  large  assembly  when 
one  of  the  most  prominent  piano  teachers  of  Germany, 
whose  class  was  mostly  made  up  of  American  pupils, 
took  occasion  to  express  himself  quite  vehemently  to 
the  effect  that  American  students  were  not  nearly  so 
talented  as  German  players,  nor  so  thorough  and  artis- 
tic in  their  work.  I waited  a few  moments  to  see  if 
someone  of  more  authority  would  not  make  answer, 
as  I was  then  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  could 
not  expect  my  opinion  to  carry  much  weight.  I then 
said  very  quietly,  "Herr  Professor,  if  American  students 
are  as  inferior  as  you  believe  them  to  be  I wonder 
that  you  teach  them.  Why  do  you  not  make  up  your 
class  wholly  of  the  more  diligent  and  talented  German 
pupils  ?” 

There  was  a general  silence.  Everyone  present  knew 
that  the  Herr  Professor  taught  American  pupils  mainly 
because  of  the  money  they  paid  him,  and  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  earned  the  same  amount  from  German 
scholars  exclusively.  He  was  himself  rather  at  a loss 
what  to  say  and  stammered  and  stuttered  with  much 
noise  and  ill-humor  without  giving  any  definite  answer. 
I thought  then,  as  I think  now,  that  if  I held  that 
teacher’s  opinion  of  American  pupils  I would  either 
refuse  to  accept  them,  or,  if  making  my  living  from 
what  they  paid  me,  would  refrain  from  speaking  of 
them  with  disrespect. 

I was  an  ardent  and  earnest  student,  and  personally 
I experienced  only  once  the  angry  and  unjust  treatment 
in  the  lesson  hour  of  which  my  fellow-pupils  com- 
plained sometimes  to  the  point  of  tears.  It  was  wholly 
undeserved  and  uncalled  for.  I took  my  hands  from 
the  keyboard,  turned  to  the  professor,  and  said,  coolly, 
“Herr  Professor,  I am  paying  you  for  instruction  and 
not  for  abuse.”  The  offense  was  never  repeated  with 
me,  though  often  with  other  pupils. 

I write  this  little  experience  to  encourage  Americans 
going  abroad  for  study.  They  should,  of  course,  do 
their  utmost  to  please  their  instructors  and  carry  out 
the  work  assigned  them,  but  if  unjustly  abused  because 
such  teachers  have  dyspepsia  or  have  been  drinking 
too  much  or  cherish  the  theory  that  sharpness  and 
harshness  with  pupils  is  the  best  policy,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  endure  it.  Americans  should 
resent  discourteous  language  or  being  rapped  on  the 
knuckles  or  head  by  the  teacher — as  has  often  occurred. 
Pupils  so  treated  should  not  weep  bucketfuls  of  tears 
at  or  after  the  lesson.  Rather  let  them  remember  that 
German  teachers  may  have  a good  or  bad  opinion  of 
the  American  as  a music  student,  but  they  all  have  a 
very  good  opinion  of  American  money. 


THE  ARTIST  AND  THE  VIRTUOSO. 

The  true  artist  has  in  view,  first  of  all,  the  worthy 
embodiment  of  a worthy  ideal.  As  an  interpretative 
artist  he  holds  it  his  paramount  duty  to  render  truth- 
fully the  conceptions  of  any  composer  whose  works  he 
takes  upon  himself  to  represent  to  others,  selecting 
the  works  of  no  composer  whose  genius  he  does  not 
respect,  treating  them  reverently  and  interpreting  them 
with  conscientious  fidelity,  so  far  as  he  can  ascertain 
the  composer’s  intention. 

The  virtuoso,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  use  his 
attainments  primarily  as  a means  of  glorifying  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  Whatever  he  writes  is  apt  to  be 
written  with  reference  to  the  display  of  his  attam- 
ments,  to  the  production  of  astonishing  and  sensational 
effects,  that  he  may  gain  glory  for  himself.  His  per- 
formances of  the  compositions  of  others  are  apt  to 
be  characterized  by  the  same  dominant'  purpose.  “Ef- 
fect" is  the  watchword  of  the  virtuoso.  He  does  not 
like  to  play  pieces,  however  noble  or  significant,  which 
are  not  “effective.”  He  is  apt  to  desecrate  the  noblest 
works  of  the  greatest  genius  by  additions  and  al- 
terations intended  solely  for  show. — John  Comfort  E ill- 
more. 
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Observation  in  Piano  Playin: 

An  Interview  Obtained  Especially  for  The  Etude  by 
G.  Mark  Wilson  with  the  Distinguished  Pianist 


MME.  TERESA  CARRENO 


[Editor’s  Note  — Reviews  of  the  interesting  life  of 
Teresa  Carreno  have  frequently  appeared  in  The  Etude,  but 

Iwe  may  be  excused  for  reminding  our  readers  of  some  of  the 
accomplishments  which  make  this  famous  pianist  one  of  the 
most  significant  figures  in  the  history  of  the  music  of  the 
new  wo'rld.  When  we  think  of  musical  history  in  America 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  include  that  of  South  America  with 
the  musical  achievements  of  North  America.  We  do  not 

[realize  the  fact  that  cities  with  comparatively  small  popula- 
tions support  opera  houses  finer  in  many  respects  than  those 
of  European  cities  twice  as  large.  Among  composers  and 
artists  of  South  American  origin  Carreno  easily  ranks 
at  the  front.  Not  even  the  talented  Gomez,  or  the  clever 
Hahn,  can  approach  her.  Born  at  Carracas,  December  22, 
1853,  she  was  fortunate  in  coming  into  the  world  as  a 
member  of  a rich  and  influential  family,  long  connected  with 

(important  political  matters  in  Venezuela.  Later,  as  a pupil 
of  Gottschalk,  Mathias  and  Rubinstein,  she  commenced  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  of  music.  For 
over  half  a century  her  fame  as  an  artist  has  continually 
grown,  until  at  this  time  her  services  are  more  in  public 
demand  than  at  any  time  in  her  career.  The  world  has 
known  but  one  Carreno.  The  following  interview  indicates 
Mme.  Carreno’s  successful  method  of  training  the  mind  to 
observe  acutely  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  piano- 
forte.] 

THE  CALL  FOR  SUCCESS. 

The  world  is  constantly  calling  for  success  and  long- 
ing for  some  secret  talisman  which  will  bring  success. 
Every  one  gives  a different  formula,  with  different  ele- 
ments, which,  with  the  chemistry  of  time,  is  supposed  to 
make  that  talisman.  Let  me  give  you  mine.  I dp  not 
claim  that  it  is  infallible,  but  I believe  it  to  be  a good 
one : 

Genuine  Talent. 

Ambition  to  Excel. 

Strength  to  Work  Hard. 

Keen  Musical  Observation. 

Of  these  elements,  keen  musical  observation  has  prob- 
ably received  less  attention  than  any  other  and  conse- 
quently we  shall  consider  that  first. 

It  is  possible  for  any  student  to  cultivate  keen  powers 
of  observation  but  few  do  so,  and  still  fewer  apply  these 
powers  to  their  ever}'  day  needs.  The  keen,  get-ahead 
student  is  the  one  who  profits  by  his  own  experiences 
or  by  the  experiences  of  others.  He  is  the  only  one 
who  takes  the  only  known  short  cut  to  success.  He 
notes  the  how  and  why  of  things  and  applies  the  lessons 
he  has  learned  to  his  own  practical  advantage.  He 
does  not  pass  the  pitfalls  into  which  others  have  fallen 
without  taking  good  notice  of  them. 

EE  GUIDED  BY  WHAT  YOU  SEE. 

We  live  in  a world  filled  with  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting things  but  our  eyes  rarely  penetrate  below  the 
surface.  It  is  a splendid  plan  to  cultivate  our  powers 
| of  observation  so  that  we  may  discover  new  and  stimu- 
lating vistas  every  day.  I have  had  occasion  to  travel 
over  a certain  railroad  route  dozens  of  times.  Yet 
each  trip  revealed  things  to  me  that  I had  failed  to 
notice  on  previous  journeys.  It  may  have  been  a quaint 
little  house  set  up  on  a hill-top,  it  may  have  been  a 
ruined  barn  with  an  old  fence  leaning  up  against  it,  per- 
haps it  was  a little  stream  swollen  by  a recent  rain,  or 
it  might  have  been  some  clump  of  foliage  colored  by 
the  season  of  the  year.  When  I discovered  these  new 
marks  I rejoiced  within  myself,  for  it  was  their  that  I 
realized  that  my  powers  of  observation  were  becoming 
more  and  more  acute.  Strange  to  say,  a friend  who 
traveled  with  me  never  seemed  to  find  any  additional 
charm  in  the  fleeting  landscape.  To  her  it  was  the 
same  old  thing.  It  bored  her  dreadfully.  Therein  laid 
the  difference  between  us.  She  was  a bright  and 
thoughtful  companion  hut  she  had  permitted  her  powers 
! of  observation  to  become  dormant. 


The  same  idea  applies  to  my'work  at  the  piano.  No 
matter  how  often  I go  over  a composition  I see  new 
charm,  new  delight,  new  fascination,  new  poetry  in 
each  repetition.  What  a glorious  opportunity  for  ar- 
tistic experiment  each  practice  hour  may  become. 
There  is  no  interpretation  that  can  be  called  a good 
interpretation  if  it  is  fixed  and  immobile.  Machine  in- 
terpretations may  become  that,  but  no  matter  how  hard 
we  try  it  is  quite  impossible  to  play  a composition  twice 
exactly  the  same.  There  is  an  enormous  area  for  varia- 


Mme.  Teresa  Carreno. 


tion.  It  is  this  which  gives  such  infinite  charm  to  hand 
playing  at  the  keyboard.  Every  interpretation  cannot 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  mood  of  the  player  and 
here  again  are  new  opportunities  for  observation. 
Some  hew  defect  may  arise,  or  better  still,  some  new 
beauty,  and  all  of  these  should  be  carefully  noted  and 
unconsciously  catalogued  by  the  player.  A great  accum- 
ulation of  these  impressions  or  experiences  or  obser- 
vations, as  you  choose  to  call  them,  leads  to  artistic 
ability.  In  fact,  the  pianist’s  assets  are  nothing  more. 
Every  student  can  train  himself  to  observe  in  this 
manner  and  his  playing  commences  to  improve  the 
moment  he  does  so. 

OESF.RVING  OTHERS. 

Observation  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the  obser- 
vation of  one’s  own  work.  At  the  lesson  the  student 
must  learn  to  concentrate  his  attention  so  that  nothing 
that  has  been  said  by  the  master  has  not  been  com- 
prehended and  the  significance  of  his  advice  observed. 


While  he  is  playing  do  not  sit  idly  by  and  let  him  play 
as  though  he  were  a kind  of  piano-playing  instrument. 
Observe  him  as  acutely  as  though  he  were  the  pupil 
and  you  were  the  teacher.  Try  to  divine  how  he  does 
it — how  he  gets  his  effects.  You  may  not  have  the  great 
arcanum  revealed  to  you  at  first  but  by  keeping  your 
mind  open  through  prolonged  observation  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  come  to  you  than  if  you  did  not  observe. 

To  the  average  concertgoer  the  piano  recital  is  simply 
a delightful  means  of  passing  away  time,  but  to  the 
student  with  trained  powers  of  concentration  every  re- 
cital is  a lesson  and  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  a 
lesson.  Instead  of  hearing  a conglomerate  mass  of 
alluring  sounds  he  hears  in  every  piece  played  all  the 
attention  to  accent,  dynamics  phrasing,  etc.,  which  the 
artist  has  been  working  for  years  to  perfect. 

Later  in  his  own  home  the  enthusiastic  student  tries 
out  the  various  things  he  has  observed.  A new  way  of 
phrasing  involved  passages,  a new  way  of  bringing  out 
the  leading  themes  by  means  of  some  particularly  appro- 
priate touch.  In  fact,  you  may  measure  the  capacity 
of  your  own  brain  by  the  acuteness  with  which  you 
have  observed  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
able  to  apply  these  observations.  A brain  with  limited 
capacity  can  only  take  in  a little. 

There  is  one  danger,  however,  in  the  slavish  adher- 
ence to  what  one  observes.  That  danger  is  blind  imita- 
tion. The  student  who  does  not  employ  his  stock  of 
observations  as  an  artist  would  his  colors  and  mould 
them  according  to  his  own  judgment,  taste  and  will  is 
making  a very  serious  mistake.  Be  yourself  in  all  that 
you  do  at  the  keyboard.  Feel  that  there  is  a thought 
behind  every  stroke  of  your  finger.  Observation  is 
energy.  Practical  application  is  power.  Your  character, 
originality  and  temperament  may  mould  your  observa- 
tions into  a great  distinctive  work  of  interpretative  art. 
This  applies  quite  as  much  to  new  compositions  to 
which  you  apply  yourself  as  to  old  works  which  are 
frequently  played,  such  as  the  Chopin  Vaises,  the  Men- 
delssohn Songs  without  words  or  the  Liszt  Rhapso- 
dies. 

TEACHERS  SHOULD  CULTIVATE  OBSERVATION. 

Teach  the  child  to  observe.  Do  not  weaken  it  by 
doing  all  the  work  for  the  little  pupil.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  teacher  to  lead  out  the  child’s  musi- 
cal intelligence,  not  by  forcing  rules  upon  him  hut  by 
making  him  do  his  own  thinking.  Interrogative  teach- 
ing is  sometimes  far  better  than  indicative  teaching. 
Through  questions,  stories,  similes,  patiently  cause  the 
tender  mind  to  observe.  The  truth  will  then  come  as 
a revelation — as  a discovery.  Lead  the  child  to  find  out 
the  joy  of  a new  rhythm.  In  a race  the  child  that  wins 
is  the  one  who  runs  because  of  his  own  initiative — not 
the  one  who  is  continually  prodded  ahead  or  the  one 
who  goes  limping  along  on  unnecessary  crutches. 

Such  a course  as  I have  outlined  is  especially  desir- 
able in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  music,  at  which  time 
great  patience,  intelligent  direction  and  the  joy  of 
teaching  far  outweigh  the  practice  of  losing  one’s  tem- 
per over  mistakes,  no  matter  how  annoying  or  how 
numerous  the  mistakes  may  be. 

IMAGINATION  AND  OBSERVATION. 

Wonders  may  he  worked  through  the  imagination  of 
the  child.  In  teaching  a piece  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  see  that  something  is  set  going  in  the  little 
brain  that  will  make  the  child  find  a joy  in  every  note. 
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Youth  docs  not  take  kindly  to  work  unless  there  is  an 
dement  of  fun  in  it.  Make  every  lesson  a pleasure 
and  you  will  find  the  little  one  working  a great  deal 
harder  than  if  it  had  been  made  work.  I remember  a 
little  story  1 heard  once  which  seems  to  illustrate  this 
important"  point  very  nicely.  A fond  mother  desired  her 
young  son  to  clear  the  garden  of  a quantity  of  stones. 
After  running  the  whole  gamut  of  excuses  from  a sore 
eye  to  a stubbed  toe  he  finally  rebelled  entirely.  The 
mother  was  a tactful  woman,  however.  She  saw  that 
something  was  needed  to  engage  the  mind  of  the  hoy 
and  she  placed  a tin  can  on  the  fence  rail  enclosing  a 
vacant  lot  across  the  street.  She  offered  him  a prize  for 
every  time  that  he  could  knock  down  the  can  five  times 
in  succession.  In  a short  time  he  had  cleaned  up  all 
the  available  ammunition  in  the  garden,  and  was  search- 
ing for  more. 

THE  TEACHER’S  OBSERVATION. 

The  more  observing  a teacher  is  the  more  effective 
the  product.  The  teacher  should  see  everything  take 
nothing  for  granted.  Do  not,  however,  make  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  correct  all  the  faults  you  observe  at 
once.  Remember  that  no  person  excels  in  all  depart- 
ments of  technic.  The  best  you  can  do  in  your  observ- 
ing js  to  observe  the  good  points  and  throw  them  up  in 
strong  relief  in  your  teaching.  If  a pupil  fails  to  secuie 
velocity  in  scale  playing  and  does  nevertheless  possess  a 
commendable  technique,  do  not  let  her  leave  the  lesson 
with  the  impression  that  her  scale  playing  is  wholly 
bad  because  she  has  failed  to  excel  in  one  point.  Let 
her  know  that  you  have  observed  her  fine  legato  playing 
and  that  you  appreciate  it.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
a piece.  Because  one  measure  is  bad  or  one  run  weak 
or  irregular  do  not  condemn  the  whole  piece.  Let  the 
pupil  see  the  promise  of  better  results  through  her  ac- 
complishments in  other  directions.  I do  not  mean  that 
errors  or  lack  of  ability  should  be  completely  glossed 
over  but  if  a student  deserves  credit  for  a certain 
achievement  give  it  to  him  freely  and  ungrudgingly. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PUBLIC  PLAYING. 

The  artist  soon  learns  from  the  audience  whether  lie 
is  in  artistic  communication  with  it.  He  observes 
various  little  things  which  all  become  a part  of  his 
professional  capital.  It  is  impossible  to  outline  these 
things  in  a talk ; the  artist  must  go  through  the  experi- 
ences which  lead  up  to  them.  For  instance,  lie  learns 
by  observation  of  himself  and  others  how  to  offset  that 
ogre  of  the  auditorium,  “stage  fright."  Some  virtuosi 
lie  down  before  the  concert  and  relax  all  the  muscles. 
They  go  to  the  stage  limp  and  lensionless.  Others  read 
a hook  or  strive  to  keep  the  mind  off  the  coming  per- 
formance. Another  way  is  to  center  the  mind  on  the 
content  of  the  music  and  forget  the  audience;  but 
every  student  and  performer  finds  out  the  best  way  by 
closely  regarding  his  own  case.  Most  of  us  possess 
within  ourselves  the  remedies  for  most  of  our  ills  it  we 
only  knew  it.  The  main  thing  is  to  hold  our  minds 
continually  alert  and  open  so  that  we  may  become 
acquainted  with  these  marvelous  intellectual  correctives 
and  learn  to  apply  them  every  day. 


THE  ETUDE 

THE  HIGHER  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  IDEAL 
TEACHER. 


BY  AUBERTINE  WOODWARD  MOORE. 


Xo  one  can  make  a good  teacher  in  any  department 
of  learning  if  his  culture  be  a mere  outer  garment 
and  not  part  and  parcel  of  his  being.  Ibis  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  the  teacher  of  music. 

One  who  would  be  the  guide  of  others  in  music 
needs  broader  equipment  than  special  training  in  his 
art.  To  thorough  knowledge  of  the  outward  form  and 
inner  content  of  music  he  must  add  skill  in  execution, 
acquaintance  with  the  development  of  the  art  and  its 
relations  with  the  people  and  the  times  amid  which  it 
has  developed,  worldly  experience,  comprehension  of 
human  nature,  and  that  compelling  charm  of  manner 
by  virtue  of  which  wise  influence  may  he  exercised. 
A personality  himself,  he  must  he  able  to  impress  upon 
those  under"  his  guidance  that  it  is  the  man  or  the 
woman  behind  the  art  that  tells  in  music. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  help  his  pupils 
to  help  themselves,  and  to  make  it  clear  to  them  from 


EXERCISES  FOR  THE  THUMB. 

BY  MABEL  HALSEY. 

Students  often  wonder  why  it  was  that  the  eaily 
performers  upon  keyboard  instruments  failed  to  use 
the  thumb.  Evidently  for  many  decades  the  thumb 
was  in  had  repute  and  it  must  have  been  a breach 
of  pianistic  etiquette  to  use  the  thumb  at  all.  This 
accounts  for  the  use  of  the  X for  the  thumb  in  the 
old  fashioned  fingering. 

The  thumb  has  what  has  been  described  as  a uni- 
versal motion.  That  is,  some  people  look  upon  it  as 
having  a motion  in  all  directions.  This,  of  course  is 

not  so  but  it  is  a fine  plan  to  exercise  it  in  all  the 

tinns  in  which  it  will  go.  The  following  is  a 
practical  exercise  for  all  except  very  advanced 
. v do  not  need  it.  Place  the  hand  horizon- 
l ,aMc  That  is  rest  the  little  finger  side 
'IT ti  permits  the  thumb  to  move  freely.  Try 
, -rribe  a > irclc  in  the  air  with  the  tip  of  the 
lb  Another  good  exercise  is  to  lay  the  arm  with 

W1C  pack  f the  hand  upon  a table.  Touch  the  base 

of  the  little  linger  with  the  tip  of  the  thumb  and  then 
move  tlie  thumb  hack-  until  the  tip  of  the  thumbnail 
touches  the  table. 


TERESA  CARRENO  AS  A CHTLT)  PRODIGY. 

The  history  of  this  picture  is  interesting.  It  first  appeared 
upon  the  GottschaU;  Walt:,  written  by  an-euo  and  dedicated 
to  per  teacher.  The  piece  was  published  when  the  famous 
little  pianist  was  only  ten  years  old.  'i  he  composition  was 
in  the  key  of  A flat  major  with  a second  section  m b majot. 
it  was  introduced  bv  cadenzas  after  the  manner  of  the  times 
and  although  old  fashioned  now,  it  was  by  no  means  without 
prophetic  merit. 
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the  outset  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it  and  why  it  is 
done.  To  be  fully  master  of  the  situation  lie  must 
know  himself  and  his  pupils,  have  keen  insight  into 
their  characters  and  ripe  judgment  in  handling  each 
individual  according  to  his  requirements  and  quicken- 
ing inborn  capacity.  Having  thorough  command  him- 
self of  theory  and  practice,  lie  must  make  control  of 
both  a necessity  in  the  work  of  his  pupils,  until  the 
laws  which  govern  music  and  the  laws  of  technique 
are  firmly  grasped  and  readily  applied.  From  the  fruits 
of  his  own  experience  he  must  enlighten  his  pupils 
and  show  them  that  the  more  we  bring  to  music  the 
more  we  may  derive  from  music. 

The  ideal  teacher  must  be  artist  and  pedagog,  thinker 
and  worker,  a seer  of  visions  and  a person  capable 
of  bringing  these  to  realization,  lie  must  know  full 
well  and  make  others  feel  that  learning  is  of  small 
avail  unless  it  penetrates  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  being;  that  music  is  as  essential  a part  of  human 
equipment  as  speech;  that  it  merits  as  painstaking 
treatment  as  the  latter  receives  in  the  education  of  the 
child,  and  that  music  lessons  and  music  study  are  but 
mean’s  to  an  end  which  is  to  profit  by  the  benefits  of 
the  Divine  Art. 


SYMMETRICAL  GROWTH. 

To  the  ideal  teacher  it  is  well  known  that  the  syrn 
metrical  growth  of  the  mental,  spiritual  and  physical 
powers  makes  a well-poised  individual  as  well  as  a 
good  musician,  “Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  tor 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life,”  says  the  preacher 
(. Proverbs  IV.  23),  and  no  one  needs  to  keep  the 
heart,  in  other  words,  the  emotional  nature,  with 
greater  diligence  than  the  musician.  How  to  control 
the  emotions  with  the  aid  of  trained  mind  and  body, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  make  manifest. 

One  of  the  strongest  factors  in  civilization,  music 
is  capable  of  striking  a deeper  note  than  all  others, 
sounding  forth  untold  hidden  mysteries.  In  one  way 
or  another,  it  is  with  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  its  faithful  servitor  is  bound  to  see  that  it  is  used 
to  the  best  advantage  to  beautify,  sweeten,  enrich  and 
exalc  human  existence.  A task  of  great  dignity  is 

that  of  the  ideal  teacher  of  music. 

It  was  Lessing  who-  said:  “Build  up  within  you  a 
dominion  in  which  you  may  be  sovereign  and  subject 
at  the  same  time.  This  dominion,  this  royal  realm  o 
delight,  may  he  entered  freely  by  one  who  understands 
the  language  of  music,  and  its  blessings  may  he  spread 
abroad  in  daily  life.”  This  every  student  of  'the  art 
should  be  made  to  realize.  It  should  also  be  made 
apparent  that  knowledge,  wisdom  and  skill  increase 
to  excellent  proportions  by  adding  a little  each  day  to 
the  store,  and  that  talent  without  effort  will  go  to 
waste. 

MUSIC  THAT  MAKES  THE  WORLD  BETTER. 

When  the  King  of  England  told  Handel  the  Messiah 
had  afforded  him  great  pleasure,  the  master  replied. 
“I  did  not  intend  the  work  to  amuse  or  afford  pleasure, 
your  Majesty;  I meant  it  to  make  the  world  better. 
The  ideal  teacher  knows  and  makes  it  known  that 
music  has  a higher  mission  than  merely  to  tickle  the 
ear  and  cause  pleasurable  excitement.  He  knows,  in 
the  words  of  Beethoven,  that  “music  is  the  medium 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  realistic  life,’  and  he  is 
humbly  thankful  that  he  can  do  his  part,  however 
small,  in  giving  the  art  its  rightful  place. 

The  ideal  teacher  is  well  aware  that  to  avoid  having 
a pupil  swamped  with  technical  and  artistic  d.fficulties 
every  step  taken  must  he  planted  on  firm  ground,  in 
die  full  daylight  of  comprehension.  He  knows  it  is 
folly  to  bemoan  failures  as  the  result  of  bad  luck 
for  bad  luck  is  simply  bad  management,  lack  of  good 
sense  and  taste.  Rather,  after  every  failure,  he  will 
gather  purpose  and  strength  for  fresh  conquests. 

OBSTACLES  MAKE  STRENGTH. 

He  who  encounters  no  obstacles  has  no  means  of 
testing  his  strength.  Obstacles  abundant  there  are 
to  be  overcome  in  the  field  of  music.  It  is  \ain  to 
attempt  to  avoid  them,  or  to  pass  around  them.  Xo 
good  results  can  be  thus  attained.  They  must  be  boldly 
assailed,  valiantly  conquered,  if  we  would  reach  the 
heights  toward  which  the  teacher  should  point  the  way. 

It  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  every 
pupil  should  become  a great  artist,  but  each  and  every 
one  has  an  inherent  right  to  artistic  training  as  far  as 
it  croes  Each  and  every  one  has  a right  to  be  taught 
to  "seek  pure  gold  and  avoid  dross,  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  pure  and  good  and  what  is  lalse. 
Everyone,  too,  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  the 
imagination,  the  power  of  calling  up  mental  pictures. 

It  is  beyond  price.  . 

Above  all,  the  ideal  teacher  should  prove  that  the 
right  music  study  is  a magnificent  means  of  character 
building. 


START  TEACHING  EXPRESSION  EARLY. 


BV  C.  W.  FULLW00D. 


In  the  day  schools,  when  pupils  are  taught  to  read, 
every  effort  is  made  to  induce  the  child  to  read  in  such 
a manner  that  the  thought  is  naturally  expressed.  Stilt- 
edness is  always  avoided.  Pupils  who  are  not  taught 
in  such  a way  rarely  recover  from  the  early  neglect. 

A simple  Schumann  piece,  such  as  Knecht  Ruprccht, 
is  full  of  opportunities  for  expression.  Excite  the 
child’s  imagination.  He  will  see  the  old  Christmas 
knight  and  make  him  live  in  tone  under  his  fingers. 
Some  teachers  permit  their  pupils  to  go  on  playing  in 
a manner  that  suggests  the  sing-song  of  the  ritual.  No 
wonder  the  little  folks  become  uninterested.  A little 
chance  to  put  a little  shading  in  a piece  is  greatly 
relished  even  by  a little  tot. 
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How  Musical  Pictures  Are  Made 

Written  Expressly  for  The  ETUDE 

By  FREDERIC  CORDER 

Professor  of  Musical  Composition  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  of  London,  England 


No  more  than  fifty  years  ago  music  that  professed 
to  depict  or  suggest  ideas  was  looked  upon  with  criti- 
cal contempt.  So  general  had  been  the  custom  of 
merely  weaving  together  a few  scraps  of  themes  in 
some  half  a dozen  recognized  ways  that  this  was  con- 
sidered the  entire  scope  of  musical  art.  Any  attempt 
to  make  the  shape  of  the  piece  secondary  to  the  char- 
acter was  derided.  But  art  must  find  fresh  conventions 
or  perish.  With  the  nineteenth  century  there  came  a 
series  of  composers,  beginning  with  Spohr  and  Weber 
'4-ho  gradually  discovered  the  field  of  emotional  music 
which  is  now  practically  the  only  one  cultivated.  The 
resource  they  employed  was  simply  Harmony.  So 
long  as  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  content  to  make  the 
texture  of  their  music  consist  of  concords  little  could 
be  achieved  in  the  way  of  color  or  character,  and  the 
musical  ear  resented  any  but  the  mildest  of  disson- 
ances. It  is  very  curious  to  observe  in  what  a short 
space  of  time  people  learned  to  accept  the  modern  vo- 
cabulary of  chromatic  harmony  and  with  what  avidity 
the  boldest  flights  of  Chopin  and  Wagner  were  wel- 
comed by  the  unsophisticated  ear.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  development  of  harmony  encouraged  “pro- 
gram music,”  or  that  the  desire  to  paint  musical 
pictures  urged  men  to  invent  new  harmonic  effects  no 
one  can  say;  the  two  probably  re-acted  on  one  another. 
But  in  less  than  one  generation — in  the  space  of  from 
about  1830  to  1850 — the  composer  became  possessed  of 
a complete  color-box  which  enabled  him  to  produce 
musical  paintings  of  a brilliancy  till  then  undreamt  of. 

THE  MUSIC  MAKER’S  PAINT  BOX. 

So  much  for  history.  (You  will  skip  this  first  para- 
graph, I know.)  Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  contents 
of  our  color-box  of  ’to-day  and  how  they  are  put  to 
use.  What  we  may  call  the  primary  colors  have  been 
known  ever  since  the  beginning  of  music,  thousands 
of  years  ago,  and  one  hardly  needs  teaching  to  under- 
stand them.  These  are  the  three  elements  of  Intensity, 
Speed  and  Pitch.  Any  sound,  whether  of  a human 
voice  or  of  the  mere  wind,  obviously  affects  us  more 
the  louder  it  is,  and  therefore  the  cunning  alternation 
of  piano  and  forte  in  music  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor, apart  from  all  else.  Berlioz  once  remarked,  at  a 
review,  that  the  mere  sound  of  dropping  a musket  was 
perfectly  uninteresting,  but  to  hear  ten  thousand  sol- 
diers “ground  arms”  together  thrilled  one  to  the  soul. 
Practically  every  piece  of  music,  whether  loud  or  soft, 
works  up  to  a climax  which  is  an  increase  of  tone- 
power. 

The  second  element  is  Speed.  Excitement  makes  the 
heart  beat  faster  and  therefore  the  quicker  the  music 
the  more  it  excites  us.  There  are  some  curious  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  this  factor.  In  the  Hungarian 
gypsy  music  it  is  common  to-  find  a melancholy  tune 
taken  and  played  first  very  slowly,  then  gradually 
faster  and  faster  till  it  ends  in  a delirium  of  excite- 
ment. And  the  Italian  opera-writers  of  Donizetti’s 
time  used  to  employ  a similar  effect  in  what  they  called 
the  “stretto”  of  a Finale.  But  this  is  really  highly 
inartistic.  Although  one  may  enhance  the  dignity  of 
a melody  or  a speech  by  broadening  the  pace,  the  re- 
verse operation  simply  vulgarizes.  (And  this  is  the 
most  serious  objection  to  the  piano  playing  machine 
that  it  lends  itself  to  this  vulgar  effect.)  Very  quick 
music  cannot  well  have  grandeur  (except  perhaps  the 
end  of  Beethoven’s  choral  symphony)  ; very  slow  music 
cannot  he  trifling. 

The  third  factor  in  music,  that  of  Pitch,  is  more  con- 
ventional and  associative.  Berlioz  once  wrote  an  amus- 
ing article  in  which  he  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  actual 
height  and  depth  being  illustrated  by  the  right  and 
left  of  the  piano.  But  his  love  of  paradox  and  scorn 
of  convention  certainly  led  him  astray.  The  pianoforte 
may  be  horizontal  but  the  violin  and  clarinet  are  not, 
and  in  these  we  perceive  that  a higher  note  comes  from 
a higher  part  of  the  instrument  and  in  the  human  voice 


the  case  is  the  same.  Berlioz  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
setting  the  words  “I  rolled  into  the  abyss”  to  a de- 
scending scale;  but  I doubt  much  whether  he  himself 
would  have  dared  to  set  it  to  an  ascending  one.  In 
his  own  Faust  the  demons’  chorus  is  low  down  and 
the  angels’  chorus  high  up,  just  as  anyone  would  write. 
John  Barnett  provoked  a storm  of  derision  once  in  his 
opera  The  Mountain  Sylph  by  setting  the  opening  line 
of  a ballad  thus: 


which  has  the  well-known  property  of  entire  lack  of 
tonality.  It  can  take  us  in  a trice  from  any  one  key 
to  any  other  and  this  power  renders  it  the  most  val- 
uable exponent  of  vague  and  indefinite  emotion.  When 
this  device  began  to  grow  stale  another  chord  having 
similar  properties  was  invented,  the  chord  of  aug- 
mented fifth: 

No.  3. 


No.  I. 
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Deep  in  a flow  - er  - y dell 

Whether  rightly  or  not  the  feeling  is  universal  that 
as  the  pitch  of  music  rises  it  conveys  ideas  of  both 
actual  and  figurative  loftiness.  Would  the  fairy  gambols 
in  Mendelssohn’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  music  not 
sound  absurd  two  octaves  lower?  Would  the  Prelude 
to  Lohengrin  convey  the  idea  of  the  coming  of  the 


Frederic  Corder. 

Holy  Grail  if  it  began  with  Double  Basses  instead  of 
the  ethereal  harmonies  of  the  violin?  The  thing  does 
not  need  debating. 

POWERFUL  HARMONIC  CONTRASTS. 

The  combinations  of  these  three  things— loudness, 
speed  and  pitch — really  give  the  definite  outlines  of 
descriptive  music,  but  Harmony  affords  the  powerful 
element  of  contrast.  To  make  its  most  powerful  appeal 
harmony  must  sound  strange  and  unexpected ; its  nov- 
elty has  a 'tendency  to  wear  off.  Thus  the  grim  and 
ghostly  effects  which  seemed  so  marvelous  in  Dcr 
Freischiits  or  The  Flying  Dutchman  are  quite  tame  to- 
day. These  effects  were  in  early  clays  gained  by  the 
use  of  one  chord,  the  diminished  seventh : 
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and  when  composers  had  been  taught  by  Wagner  'that 
one  discord  could  be  resolved  upon  another  unceas- 
ingly they  discovered  how  to  make  a kind  of  musical 
jelly  which  appealed  to  the  (educated)  ear  in  quite  a 
new  way.  True,  it  was  open  to  the  uneducated  to  de- 
clare that  music  without  shapely  melody  or  definite 
key  was  nonsense,  but  if  you  could  only  make  music 
that  would  awake  discussion  and  provoke  censure  you 
attained  far  more  lasting  fame  than  if  you  merely 
wrote  nice  music  which  pleased  for  a time  and  was 
then  superseded.  The  drawback  to  this  method  of 
startling  people  is  that  you  must  see  yourself  and  go 
one  better  every  time  and  this  leads  to  an  extravagance 
of  diction  which  soon  culminates  in  sheer  cacophony. 

Endless  disputes  have  been  held  over  the  question 
of  how  far  the  art  of  making  musical  pictures  may 
legitimately  go  and  what  class  of  ideas  it  may  venture 
to  depict.  An  American  humorist  of  the  sixties  told 
us  of  a young  man  who  wrote  a Symphony  purport- 
ing to  describe  how  his  aunt  Maria  emigrated  from 
Hamburg  to  New  Orleans  in  the  year  ’59  and  died  of 
the  yellow  fever  on  the  24th  of  June,  but  this  is  not 
a whit  more  absurd  than  the  programme  of  Richard 
Strauss’s  Domestic  Symphony.  Generally  speaking,  the 
more  definite  the  idea  the  less  suitable  it  is  for  musi- 
cal realization.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
such  as  storm  and  calm  may  be  vividly  suggested  but 
others  not.  Spohr  wrote  an  Adagio  in  his  C Major 
Symphony  purporting  to  describe  A Hot  Day  and  Pur- 
cell wrote  A Frost  Scene,  but  no  one  would  consider 
the  first  well-named  and  the  second  certainly  depends 
upon  the  effect  of  the  chorus  singing  with  chattering 
Ueth.  Wagner’s  rainbow  music  in  Rhincgold  is  very 
wonderful,  but  a rainbow  doesn’t  really  sizzle  and 
seethe  like  divided  violins.  And  one  must  admit  that 
all  Debussy’s  pieces  might  have  their  titles  interchanged 
without  anyone  being  the  wiser. 


WHAT  MUSIC  MAY  SUGGEST. 

Music  has  been  called  the  language  of  the  emotions 
but  the  feelings  it  arouses  must  be  artificially  directed 
into  channels  of  any  definiteness.  You  cannot  really 
describe  Hate  or  Love  in  music;  you  can  only  make 
repulsive  or  attractive  music  for  such  occasions.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  sentiments  which  may  most 
reasonably  be  suggested  in  music  and  which  appeared 
in  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  December,  1912. 
Tt  will  be  noticed  that  they  mostly  rely  on  the  prime 
colors  above-mentioned. 


Agitation 

Agony 

Awe 

Despair 

Energy 

Exhilaration 

Gloom 


Grotesqueness 

Humour 

Joy 

Love 

Mystery 

Pathos 

Patriotism 

Peace,  or  repose 


Rage 

Romance 

Sacred  Music 

Suspense 

Storm 

Terror 

Yearning 


It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  here  the  exaet 
technical  means  by  which  each  of  these  sentiments  is 
conventionally  portrayed  in  music;  for  this  I must 
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refer  the  reader  to  my  Modern  Musical  Composition 
where  the  subject  is  dealt  with  at  some  length,  but  a 
little  thought  will  generally  show  the  composer  at  least 
what  not  to  do  when  writing  any  kind  of  descriptive 
piece.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  to  give  pianoforte  pieces  attractive  titles 
and  dazzling  picture-wrappers  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  their  appropriateness  and  that  even  the  most  general 
titles— such  as  Nocturne  (a  night-piece),  Caprice  (a 
wilful,  or  whimsical  piece)  or  Prelude  (a  piece  played 
before  something  else)  are,  as  often  as  not,  entire 
misnomers.  Some  of  Chopin’s  earlier  compositions 
were  labelled  in  this  foolish  way  (I  fear  by  the  pub- 
lishers). The  first  few  Nocturnes  were  called  "Mur- 
murs of  the  Seine,”  but  the  well-known  one  in  B 
major  with  the  strange  wild  recitative  at  the  end  does 
not  murmur  at  all  and  might  as  well  have  been  called 
“Blasting  Operations  on  the  Hudson/  while  the  Scherzo 
in  B minor,  because  of  its  sombre  and  tempestuous 
opening,  was  named  ‘‘The  Infernal  Banquet.  One  won- 
ders which  course  the  beautiful  middle  subject  is  meant 
for  It  does  not  at  least  suggest  ice-pudding. 

This  reckless  habit  of  putting  a fanciful  title  to 
every  piece  has  of  course  come  about  through  the 
desire  to  make  it  appear  that  even  the  most  conven- 
tional and  machine-made  “Morceau  ’ is  a pure  inspira 
tion  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  pretty  cover,  although 
this  was  designed  afterwards.  The  desire  to  persuade 
people  that  music  is  more  poetic  than  it  is  is  a very 
universal  one  and,  so  far  as  it  encourages  the  imagina- 
tion, quite  praiseworthy;  but  it  is  sadly  open  to  abuse. 
The  amount  of  thoroughly  bad  and  vulgar  music 
foisted  upon  an  ignorant  but  well-meaning  public  by 
the  aid  of  attractive  titles  and  pretty  covers— that  is, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  wrong  sense- is  terrible  to  think 

of. 

HOW  SHALL  PIECES  BE  NAMED? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  a composer 
writes  little  pieces  of  ‘‘abstract  music”— that  is  merely 
with  charming  melody  and  refined  harmony,  but  with- 
out illustrative  intention.  Few  have  the  courage  o 
that  remarkable  Bohemian  composer,  Zdenko  Fibich 
who  wrote  hundreds  of  little  fancies  and  simply  headed 
them,  “Thoughts,  Fancies  and  Memories.  Ileller, 
Schumann  and  their  imitators  used  to  rack  their  in- 
genuity to  find  pretty  and  suggestive  titles  for  such 
pieces  And  for  many  years  past  no  such  piece  has 
been  printed  without  a fanciful  title;  preferably  m a 
foreign  language.  It  is  no  drawback  if  the  performer 
can  neither  pronounce  nor  understand  it.  Well,  there 
is  no  harm  in  it ; pieces  must  have  names  to  be  called 
bv.  the  same  as  folks.  And  it  all  helps  to  minister  to 
that  eternal  delusion  of  music  being  the  language  of 
the  soul  and  a revelation  of  the  inner  something-or- 
other,  which  if  it  were  once  exploded  would  leave  our 
critics  nothing  to  talk  about. 

THE  FATE  OF  DVORAK'S  HUMORESQUE. 

What’  Did  1 hear  you  call  me  a Materialist,  or  an 
Atheist,  or  some  such  bad  name?  Let  me  just  remind 
you  of  an  incident  which  should  be  familiar  to  you  all. 
When  Dvorak  left  America  he  brought  back,  amongst 
other  things,  a series  of  quaint  piano  pieces,  which  he 
published  under  the  appropriate  title  of  Humoresken. 
One  of  these,  that  in  (1  flat,  was  evidently  destined 
to  be  popular  and  I remember  well  prophesying  at  the 
time  the  form  its  popularity  would  take.  Toil  know  it 
was  a delicate  sort  of  a suggestion  of  the  kind  of 
step-dance  (barn-dance,  was  it?)  then  in  vogue.  Alter 
transposing  it  into  G natural,  for  the  sake  of  the  ama- 
teur it  was  transcribed  for  violin,  and  as  the  short 
note’s  were  difficult  for  that  instrument  the  time  got 
shifted  from  fast  to  slow.  Very  soon  then  this  cheeky, 
whimsical  little  dance  got  transmogrified  into  a piece 
of  absolutely  nauseous  sentimentality.  It  is  always 
played  con  Sordino,  con  affetto,  con  everything  that 
should  make  the  composer  writhe  in  lus  grave  and 
audiences  have  been  known  to  shed  tears  over  it.  his 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  me  curl  the  nostril  ot 
scorn  when  people  talk  of  “inner  meaning.”  You  can 
take  the  musician’s  color-box  and  turn  anything 
into  anvthing  else  with  perfect  ease.  That  being  so 
r would  like  to  know  just  where  and  how  the  lan- 
guage of  the  soul  comes  in.  That  language  exists, 
but  is  only  known  to  the  real  musician. 
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HOW  TO  PUT  RHYTHMIC  SWING  INTO 
YOUR  PLAYING. 


BY  DR.  S.  N.  PENFIELD. 


Thf.  good  work  we  can  do  today  counts  more  than 
work  we  may  possibly  do  in  the  future.  There  have 
been  many  geniuses  who,  having  been  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  attainments,  have  done  nothing  because 
they  believe  they  could  do  better  in  the  future.  “What, 
asks  Heron,  “is  the  end  of  fame?  ’Tis  but  to  fill  a 
certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper.” 


The  word  “rhythm”  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
“rhuthmos”  which  is  defined  by  Liddell  s Greek-English 
dictionary,  “measured  time,  proportion.”  In  music  it 
is  commonly  understood  to-day  as  simply  steady  time. 

All  music  has  certain  notes  or  tones  which  are  accented, 
or  at  least  the  ear  perceives  them  as  more  prominent 
than  the  others.  These  in  a sense  dominate  the  situa- 
tion. As  a rule  these  accented  points  occur  at  regular 
time  intervals  which  are  taken  as  the  commencement 
of  measures  and  these  measures  are  subdivided  into 
two,  three,  four,  six,  eight  or  more  pulses,  beats  or 
counts  and  all  moving  so  regularly  and  steadily  that 
it  is  possible  for  a musical  performance  to  be  timed 
by  a metronome.  Then  indeed  is  the  time  or  rhythm 
steady,  probably  too  steady,  for  nothing  is  more  fatal 
to  the  artistic  effect  of  music  than  to  have  it  machine- 
like. Musical  proportion  includes  a contrasting  of  slow 
and  fast,  accelerando  and  ritardando  and  a carefully 
managed  tempo  rubato.  But  the  ability  to  keep  regular 
and  steady  time  must  be  always  first  secured  and  then 
the  exceptional  and  irregular  may  be  built  upon  and 
adjusted  to  the  steady.  Now  how  to  acquire  steadiness 
of  tempo  is  in  many  cases  a great  problem.  If  the 
student  of  music  is  a natural  musician  and  quick  in 
mental  arithmetic  the  problem  is  not  troublesome.  He 
has  or  soon  acquires  a mental  pendulum  ever  swinging 
in  his  head  which  fairly  well  steadies  automatically 
all  his  music  and  yet  is  elastic  enough  to  allow  for 
the  incidental  variation  required  for  purposes  of 
expression  and  emotion.  We  call  this  the  sense  of 
rhythm.”  But  music  teachers  know  well  that  natural 
timists  are  in  a minority,  and  that  the  majority  of 
students  must  laboriously  acquire  this  sense  of  rhythm. 
How  to  acquire  it? 

OLD-FASHIONED  WAY  THE  BEST. 

The  old-fashioned  teachers  said  and  still  say  “In 
piano  music  count  the  time  aloud,  in  singing  beat  the 
time.”  If  new-fashioned  teachers  have  a better  nos- 
trum to  offer,  the  world  is  watching  hopefully  for  it, 
for  actual  counting  is  not  altogether  pleasant.  But 
really  no  substitute  recipe  has  been  offered  which  seems 
to  accomplish  the  result.  If  a teacher  insists  on  a 
pupil  systematically  counting  aloud  and  then  counts 
most  of  the  time  with  the  player  so  as  to  steady  the 
rhythm  and  give  the  pupil  moral  support,  the  sense  of 
rhythm  will  develop  pretty  surely  and  rapidly.  A little 
child  is  expected  to  accept  the  dictum  of  a teacher  as 
authority  which  must  be  obeyed  and  followed.  Wit  l 
an  older  pupil  the  problem  is  not  so  simple.  An  adult 
is  apt  to  consider  counting  time  as  childish  and  unnec- 
essary. So  they  shirk  it.  If  called  to  account  by  the 
teacher  for  this  neglect,  the  reply  is,  “Oh,  1 count  to 
myself.”  Teachers  and  scholars  should  never  be  de- 
ceived about  this.  The  hearing  of  the  count  is  what 
does  the  good.-  The  ear  listening  to  regular  or  irregu- 
lar counting  recognizes  the  regularity  or  irregularity 
and  strives  to  correct  and  steady  up  the  latter.  \\  hen 
the  teacher  is  reasonably  confident  that  the  time  is 
safely  steady  then  the  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  drop 
the  counting  on  that  study  or  that  piece.  Natural  tim- 
ists require  but  little  of  actual  counting.  As  to  half, 
third  and  quarter  counts  and  other  subdivisions,  teach- 
ers differ  as  to  the  use  of  “and  as  well  as  of  other 
such  syllables.  Like  counting  in  general  these  syllables 
may  seem  childish  but  if  they  really  assist  in  making 
the  complicated  passage  clear  and  steady,  this  alone 
should  settle  the  question  in  favor  of  such  syllables. 
It  is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  the  use  of  and 
to  locate  exactly  the  last  half  of  a count  materially 
assists  the  ear  of  a student,  but  it  does  this  much  better 
if  the  “and”  is  used  only  where  there  is  a note  to  be 
actually  played  with  such  half  count,  as  this  teaches 
the  student'  to  exactly  double  the  apparent  counting 
speed  at  such  spot.  Applying  separate  vowels  or  syl- 
lables for  smaller  subdivisions,  three  or  four  to  the 
count,  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  it  makes  too  much 
machinery  and  mental  work. 

HOW  THE  TEACHER  SHOULD  HELP. 

The  teachers  should  give  examples  at  the  keyboard 
of  triplets,  quarter  counts,  etc.,  making  the  pupil  imi- 
tate while  using  only  the  regular  counts.  Thus  with 
close  watching  of  the  teacher  the  sense  of  rhythm  be- 
comes in  time  fairly  or  fully  established.  Ensemble 
playing  with  violin  or  flute  or  four-hand  piano 
music  also  helps,  and  for  singers  the  sight  sing- 


ing classes  and  choir  or  chorus  work.  Steadiness  being 
thus  secured,  the  next  thing  is  to  study  the  problem 
of  the  accel.  and  the  rit.  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
irregular  and  the  capricious.  We  write  “scheme”  be- 
cause there  is  a pretty  well  defined  scheme  and  method 
in  what  seems  at  first  only  caprice.  Expression 

is  made  in  large  part  by  varying  the  speed. 
Excitement  naturally  requires  hastening  the  tempo,  and 
a climax  is  worked  up  as  much  by  driving  the  time 
as  by  increasing  the  power.  And  a calming,  quieting 
effect  implies  as  well  a slowing  down  as  a softening 
of  the  tone.  Thus  nearly  all  music  requires  for  best 
effect  some  variation  from  a strict  tempo.  How  im- 
possible then  to  practice  systematically  with  a metro- 
nome ! It  makes  a machine  player.  Counting  or  beating  of 
time  is  elastic,  and  while  giving  the  effect  of  steadiness 
.allows  for  the  tempo  rubato  and  the  play  of  fancy 
which  we  now  recognize  as  an  integral  part  of  artistic 
proportion  and  consequently  of  rhythm.  It  has 
taken  ages,  we  may  say  centuries,  for  this  truth 
to  creep  into  the  heads  of  the  musical  cognos 
centi,  whether  professional  or  amateur.  As  recent  a 
pianist  and  composer  as  Chopin  (1809-1849)  was 
severely  criticized  by  some  writers  of  his  day,  as  being 
no  timist  but  ever  capricious.  His  music  is  indeed  in 
the  highest  degree  romantic,  fantastic  and  lovely,  and 
much  of  it  highly  capricious,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  confine  it  in  any  metronomic  boundaries.  The  world 
has  grown  wiser  now,  and  to  play  Chopin  properly 
is  regarded  as  the  acme  of  the  art.  T et  we  must  recog- 
nize how  easy  it  is  to  exaggerate  and  overdo  the  rubato, 
just  as  to  overdo  sentiment  and  turn  it  into  sentimen- 
tality. The  music  students  of  to-day  must-be  cautioned 
never  to  lose  control  of  their  tempo.  The  effect  of 
steadiness  must  be  ever  present  even  where  a conces- 
sion is  made  to  the  demands  of  the  passage  which  calls 
for  temporary  capriciousness. 

THE  VALUE  OF  IMITATION. 

In  conclusion  we  call  attention  to  the  vast  amount 
that  can  be  and  actually  is  accomplished  in  musical 
advancement  by  imitation.  The  first  and  nearly  all  of 
our  singing  is  imitative,  too  much  of  it  doubtless,  but 
while  deaf  and  dumb  persons  may  be  taught  to  speak 
they  can  never  learn  to  sing  because  they  can  never 
hear  anything  to  imitate.  True  it  is  that  piano  students 
should  be  encouraged  and  expected  to  straighten  out 
their  crooked  passages  for  themselves  and  hunt  up  all 
their  own  notes,  but  after  they  have  done  this  they 
will  get  a much  clearer  conception  of  the  proper  time 
and  expression  and  even  of  the  notes  from  hearing 
their  teachers  play  it  for  them.  Teachers  who  are 
unable  to  thus  play  their  scholars’  music  should  go  out 
of  business  and  turn  over  their  scholars  to  others  who 


CHARACTER  IN  PIANO  PLAYING. 

BY  FANNIE  EDGAR  THOMAS. 


It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  the  person- 
ality of  the  artist  has  much  to  do  with  his  success. 
Rubinstein  swept  his  audiences  off  their  feet,  though 
he  admittedly  played  wrong  notes  at  times.  It  was  the 
fire  and'  inspiration  in  his  playing  that  led  h m in 
triumph  to  the  pinnacle  of  musical  fame.  Yet  the 
personality  of  the  artist  at  a public  recital  is  com- 
paratively obscured.  He  has  no  brilliant  costume  to 
help  him,  as  has  the  great  operat'c  singer.  He  does 
not  come  to  the  front  of  the  platform  in  more  or 
less  intimate  relations  with  his  audience,  as  does  the 
violinist.  All  he  can  do  is  to  sit  down  and  play. 
Moreover,  the  audience  as  a whole  has  but  little 
technical  knowledge  of  piano  playing.  People  ad- 
nrre  rich  quality  of  tone  and  a dazzling  technic,  but 
a mere  pyrotechnic  display  is  not  enough,  and  sooner 
or  later  they  demand  something  more. 

What  the  listeners  demand  is  character.  They 
want  to  feel  that  behind  the  technical  equipment  of 
a piano  player  is  the  soul  of  an  artist,  keenly  alive 
to  and  sympathetic  with  the  emotions  called  into 
being  by  the  master  nrnd  of  the  composer,  and  suc- 
cessful piano  playing  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
those  who  make  their  practice  an  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  personality,  refined  in  the  crucible 
of  hard  work  and  all  the  patience,  perseverance,  sin- 
cerity, sympathy  and  faith  such  work  entails. 


Any  achievement  in  acting  or  in  music  grows  with 
growth.  Whenever  an  artist-has  been  able  to  say.  “I 
came,  T saw,  I conquered.”  it  has  been  at  the  end  of 
patient  practice. — George  Eliot. 
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A very  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  benefits 
of  advertising  for  music  teachers.  The  writer  has  pre- 
viously been  guilty  of  telling  teachers  how  to  go  about 
it  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  told  that  is  of  practical 
value  to  young  teachers  and  to  the  few  who  having 
tried  for  many  years  to  do  what  seems  very  simple  to 
others  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  have  failed. 

YOUR  INVESTMENT  IN  PUBLICITY. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  already  done  some  ad- 
vertising that  is  commencing  to  bring  you  returns.  You 
have  prepared  some  attractive  circulars  possibly  fol- 
lowing my  suggestions  in  the  article  in  The  Etude  for 
September,  1913.  You  may  have  given  some  success- 
ful studio  musicales  or  pupils’  recitals  or  you  may 
have  done  something  in  the  way  of  local  advertising 
or  advertising  in  some  reliable  musical  journal.  Let 
lis  say  that  you  have  run  up  a little  bill  like  this  dur- 


ing the  past  year  or  so  : 

Printing  Circulars  $15.00 

Printing  Programs  12.00 

Refreshments  at  Recitals  (4)  14.00 

Advertising  in  papers  32.00 

Postage  7.00 


$80.00 

Possibly  your  publicity  account  may  not  be  more  than 
this  but  in  any  event  you  have  a right  to  want  to 
know  when  and  how  this  money  will  come  back  to 
you.  At  the  above  rate  two  pupils  at  $1.00  a lesson 
would  take  eighty  lessons  in  the  ordinary  school  year 
of  forty  weeks.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  returns.  The 
teacher  should  therefore  give  the  right  attention  to  all 
inquiries  that  come. 

SINCERITY  IN  APPROACHING  PROSPECTS. 

Inquiries  are  the  fruits  of  advertising.  When  your 
publicity  has  brought  you  a series  of  inquiries  its  func- 
tion has  been  performed  and  it  is  your  task  to  turn 
these  inquiries  into  real  business.  It  is  the  critical 
moment  in  advertising.  Many  a crop  has  been  lost  an 
hour  before  the  harvest.  Let  us  suppose  you  receive 
a letter  like  the  following : 

Dear  Miss  Churchill: 

I have  received  your  circular  and  will  call  upon  you 
to-morrow  afternoon  zvitli  the  viezv  of  getting  further 
particulars..  / have  thought  of  having  my  daughter 
Hilda  start  this  season  but  have  been  unable  to  secure 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Watson  in  this  matter. 

Ethel  Watson, 

{Mrs.  Martin  Watson.) 

Mrs.  Watson’s  call  may  mean  that  you  will  receive  a 
new  pupil  who  might  remain  with  you  for  four  or  five 
years.  If  the  pupil  paid  you  one  dollar  a lesson  and 
took  two  lessons  a week  for  the  usual  school  year  this 
would  net  you  about  $200.00  in  four  years.  Few  in- 
deed are  the  business  men  who  could  sneeze  at  a busi- 
ness prospect  of  that  kind.  Consequently,  that  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Watson  is  a very  important  one  and  what 
you  say  and  do  should  be  earnestly  considered  in  ad- 
vance. 

Above  all  things  realize  that  if  Mrs.  Watson  is  not 
a fool  she  is  going  to  tell  very  quickly  whether  you 
are  genuinely  sincere  or  not.  She  will  penetrate  any 
artifices  and  she  will  not  be  taken  in  by  any  transparent 
efforts  to  get  her  to  do  something  against  her  will. 
Your  plain,  simple  sincerity,  your  belief  in  the  desira- 
bility of  musical  education,  your  earnestness  to  do  your 
best,  your  enthusiasm  for  teaching  will  impress  her  far 


more  than  any  representations  you  may  make.  This 
does  not  mean  that  you  should  not  take  advantage  of 
tact  in  securing  Mrs.  Watson’s  interest.  That  is,  if 
you  find  that  Mrs.  Watson  has  particular  interests  it  is 
wise  for  you  to  be  interested  in  what  she  is  doing.  Do 
not  try  to  obtrude  yourself  and  your  plans  all  the  time. 
Find  out  her  tastes,  her  ideas,  her  beliefs  and  then  let 
her  know  that  you  expect  to  cater  'to  them. 

You  are  at  the  moment  a salesman  of  music  lessons. 
Picture  yourself  in  the  same  position  as  a salesman 
of  wall  paper.  You  would  find  out  first  of  all  about 
how  much  Mrs.  Watson  intended  to  spend,  next  you 
would  find  her  favorite  colors,  next  you  would  ascer- 
tain her  taste  in  the  matter  of  figures.  If  she  wanted 
your  advice  you  would  give  it  to  her  readily.  But  if 
she  wanted  a brown  paper  and  insisted  upon  it  you 
would  not  only  be  wasting  your  time  but  would  be 
jeopardizing  a sale  to  insist  upon  blue.  You  might 
of  course  point  out  that  certain  papers  were  going  out 
of  style  or  that  certain  papers  were  being  more  used 
for  bedrooms  than  for  reception  rooms,  but  your  main 
interest  would  be  in  seeing  that  Mrs.  Watson  got  what 
she  really  wanted.  She  must  leave  you  pleased,  im- 
pressed and  ready  to  complete  the  transaction. 

A POSSIBLE  DIALOGUE. 

In  order  to  make  the  situation  still  clearer,  let  us 
imagine  a possible  dialogue  between  Miss  Churchill 
and  Mrs.  Watson. 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

This  is  Mrs.  Watson,  isn’t  it?  I've  been  looking  for 
you.  Come  right  in.  If  I’m  not  mistaken  I have  seen 
your  name  in  print  somewhere,  Mrs.  Watson.  Wasn't 
it  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Civic  Club? 

(Miss  Churchill  had  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
the  tastes,  interests,  etc.,  of  her  prospect  and  at  the 
outset  suggests  something  which  will  make  Mrs.  W. 
feel  a little  freer  in  strange  surroundings.) 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Oh,  have  you  heard  of  our  committee?  I went  into 
the  club  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  the  Board  of 
Education  to  be  a little  more  liberal  in  purchasing 
school  books. 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

Do  they  make  any  provision  for  music  books? 

MRS.  WATSON. 

A very  slender  one,  but  I intend  to  make  it  larger 
if  I can. 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

I’m  so  glad,  because  I think  that  every  penny  spent 
in  music  comes  back  to  the  whole  community  in  the 
most  delightful  form  imaginable.  Don’t  you  think, 
Mrs.  Watson,  that  music  is  one  of  the  most  important 
studies  in  the  education  of  the  girl. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Yes — 1 think  that  a woman  first  of  all  should  be 
trained  as  a home  maker.  They  seem  so  much  more 
happy  in  homes.  Music  has  so  much  to  do  with  our 
lives  that  if  the  woman  in  the  home  is  musical  she 
can  do  a great  deal  to  relieve  the  friction  in  our  daily 
work. 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

I couldn’t  have  put  it  better  myself. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I want  Hilda  to  begin  young. 
Mr.  Watson  doesn’t  see  it  that  way. 


MISS  CHURCHILL. 

I would  like  to  have  him  come  to  some  of  my  musi- 
cales and  hear  the  pupils  play. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Not  him — he  hates  music.  He  says  that  a girl  ought 
to  learn  something  practical. 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

Practical  ? 

MRS.  WATSON. 

^ es,  practical;  so  that  she  could  earn  her  own  living 
if  .necessary. 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

Mrs.  Watson,  when  I was  twenty,  I was  left  practi- 
cally alone  with  an  invalid  mother.  I naturally  started 
to  earn  my  living  with  the  only  accomplishment  I 
music.  At  first  it  was  hard,  but  I fought  it  out, 
always  seeking  to  improve  and  continually  taking  les- 
sons from  good  teachers.  Now  my  income  is  better 
than  that  of  any  young  woman  I know  in  any  other 
business  or  profession.  I make  even  more  than  the 
average  city  school  teacher  and  I make  it  without 
leaving  my  home. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Isn’t  ^hat  fine ! I must  tell  that  to  Mr.  Watson.  You 
see,  lies  what  they  call  a hard-headed  business  man 
and  has  to  have  everything  proved  to  him.  You  charge 
$1.00  a lesson,  don’t  you,  Miss  Churchill? 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

^ es>  Hit  I receive  payment  for  twenty  lessons  in 
advance.  That  is  the  custom  with  all  established 
teachers  in  town. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

I’m  glad  you  told  me  that,  because  there  is  nothing 
so  stupid  sometimes  as  a hard-headed  business  man.  1 
often  think  they  want  to  be  stupid.  Are  there  any 
other  expense? 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

At  the  start  there  will  be  an  instruction  book.  This 
costs  seventy-five  cents.  Then  a little  later  I will  start 
her  in  with  a graded  course. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

Graded  Course? 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

For  many  years  teachers  have  had  a system  of  pro- 
viding their  pupils  with  etudes  and  little  pieces  in  books 
of  appropriate  grades.  These  grades  run  from  one  up- 
wards. This  is  a wonderful  saving  of  time  and  money. 

) ears  ago  these  studies  and  pieces  had  to  be  bought 
separately  or  n different  books.  It  took  time  to  get 
what  was  needed  and  there  was  a great  waste.  The 
books  I use  cost  $1.00  each. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

How  often  is  a new  book  used? 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

This  depends  entirely  upon  the  advancement  of  the 
pupil.  Some  may  take  two  a year,  others  of  course  go 
very  much  slower.  In  addition  to  the  graded  books 
there  will  be  occasional  pieces  of  sheet  music  and  also 
albums  containing  pieces.  There  also  we  find  an 
economy  for  in  an  album  costing  fifty  cents  one  can 
often  get  as  much  as  'two  or  three  dollars’  worth  of 
music. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

I don  t like  to  see  the  expense  piling  up  as  we  really 
are  not  people  of  large  means. 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

Certainly — I understand.  1 wish  that  Mr.  YValsou 
could  see  that  I make  it  a practice  not  to  order  any- 
thing that  is  not  really  needed.  Later  on,  Hilda  will 
require  a metronome,  some  books  of  technic,  scales, 
etc.,  and  she  will  probably  find  it  desirable  to  join  our 
history  class.  This,  however,  is  conducted  at  a nomi- 
nal cost,  as  the  expense  is  divided  between  all  the 
members  of  the  class. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

I wish  that  you  might  talk  with  Mr.  Watson. 

MISS  CHURCHILL. 

I’ll  be  glad  to  call  at  any  time  and  I shall  be  par- 
ticularlv  glad  to  make  plain  that  there  tire  certain  nec- 
essary things  which  cost  a little,  but  which  really  save 
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time  in  tuition.  Such  a thing  is  a metronome,  for  in- 
stance. I shall  also  he  glad  to  see  Hilda  and  let  you 
know  what  1 think  of  her  musical  inclinations. 

MRS.  WATSON. 

I wish  that  you  would  call  to-morrow  night.  They 
will  both  be  home. 

Miss  Churchill  did  call  the  following  evening  and  the 
conversation  had  much  the  same  bent  as  the  above;  it 
wound  up  in  this  way: 

MR.  WATSON. 

Look  here,  my  dear  young  lady,  I'm  too  busy  a man 
to  take  mv  time  exploring  into  something  I don  t 
know  anything  about.  1 like  the  way  you  go  about 
things  and  you  have  shown  me  that  money  put  m 
music  lessons  isn’t  going  to  be  thrown  away.  Take  the 
girl  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  her  and  send  the 
bills  to  my  office,  the  main  thing  is,  1 want  to  see  re- 
sults and  I don't  want  to  see  any  money  wasted.  Show 
me  that,  and  she’s  your  pupil  as  long  as  she  ought  to 
study. 


FRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  THE 
AMATEUR. 


BY  HARRIETTS  BROWER. 


The  adult  amateur  who  ’’wishes  to  take  a few  les- 
sons,” just  to  “pick  up  her  music  again.”  presents  a 
problem  nearly  every  piano  teacher  has  to  contend  with. 
She  may  not  have  practiced  a note  for  ten  years.  W hen 
she  did  take  lessons,  in  childhood,  they  probably  were 
of  the  most  superficial  character;  yet  she  now  wants 
to  "brush  up”  her  music. 

The  most  trying  sort  of  amateurs  are  those  who 
know  next  to  nothing  and  whose  early  musical  instruc- 
tion has  been  of  the  most  fragmentary  kind.  Needless 
to  say  they  are  quite  oblivious  to  their  state  of  ignor- 
ance.’ What  shall  we  do  for  such  pupils5  We  hardly 
like  to  turn  them  away  when  they  come  seeking  knowl- 
edge and  enlightenment.  We  feel  they  will  be  no 
credit  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  they  love  music,  and 
are  asking  for  help,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  a pupil  of  this  description 
has  come  to  us.  She  confesses  to  having  taken  a 
"quarter’s”  lessons  when  a young  girl,  but  that  is  the 
only  instruction  she  has  ever  had.  Since  then  she  has 
picked  out  a little  popular  music  by  herself;  you  find 
her  inaccurate  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

STARTING  THE  ADULT  BEGINNER. 

You  can  begin  by  giving  her  the  principles  of  hand 
and  arm  position  and  condition  in  a few  simple  exer- 
cises at  table  and  keyboard.  A well-planned  beginners 
book,  supplemented  by  other  exercises  and  simple  pieces, 
will  furnish  a good  line  of  action.  Insist  on  her  count- 
ing aloud;  also  demand  a study  of  notes  above  and 
below  the  staff,  and  some  ear  training  each  day.  Select 
pieces  that,  while  simple,  do  not  sound  childish.  The 
Melodic  in  C,  by  Thome,  is  a good  one  to  begin  with, 
which  makes  the  pupil  familiar  with  simple  chord  forms, 
and  have  them  recited  in  various  keys.  Strive  to 
broaden  her  knowledge  of  music  and  musicians  by 
advising  her  what  books  and  papers  to  get  and  read, 
and  by  lending  her  or  giving  her  some  of  the  latter, 
which  you  can  spare  out  of  the  fullness  of  your  store. 

The  "next  type  of  amateur  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
young  woman  who  had  the  customary  term  of  lessons 
in  childhood,  but  is  otherwise  self-taught.  She  is  not 
so  ignorant  as  the  first  example  cited.  She  plays  much 
better,  and  can  read  almost  any  piece  in  easy  grades  at 
sight,  and  comes  to  you  to  get  some  ideas  on  technic. 
You  feel  your  efforts  will  not  be  wasted  in  her  case, 
that  you  can  do  something  with  her.  So  you  plan  her 
work  according  to  her  hopes  and  ambitions.  Table  ex- 
ercises for  a couple  of  lessons  till  the  hands  are  in 
good  condition  and  correct  finger  action  is  established; 
then  exercises  for  trills  and  chords  are  taught;  scales 
and  arpeggios  are  played,  then  octaves.  Scale  adjust- 
ment and  chord  construction  will  interest  such  a pupil, 
but  she  is  apt  to  be  slovenly  with  time  and  rhythm.  He 
strict  with  the  count  and  give  rhythm  and  time  exer- 
cises. See  that  the  various  keys  are  made  familiar 
by  playing  the  exercises  in  all  keys,  and  strongly 
advise  the  use  of  the  metronome. 

THE  AMATEUR  WITH  THE  "WANDERLUST.” 

Another  type  of  amateur  is  one  who  has  studied 
intermittently  for  years  with  various  teachers.  She  is 
perhaps  spending  several  months  in  your  city  and  has 
come  to  you  for  lessons  during  this  period.  She  has 
had  good' teachers,  slu  tells  you,  but— she  seems  to  get 
nowhere,  has  no  velocity  nor  style.  Vou  feel  like 
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requiring  her  to  drop  all  pieces  and  give  her  time 
wholly  to  the  study  of  technic.  You  know,  however, 
she  would  feel  highly  insulted  with  such  a course,  so 
you  try  to  content  yourself  by  endeavoring  to  sandwich 
the  technic  in  between  the  pieces.  Although  she  may 
have  had  good  teachers,  who  have  undoubtedly  taught 
her  "music,”  she  has  never  done  much  with  the  tech- 
nical side  of  piano  playing.  Here  again  is  good  ground 
in  which  to  sow  seeds  of  a reliable  technic;  for  while 
she  would  not  like  to  give  up  everything  for  it.  she 
will  work  for  it  in  connection  with  pieces.  See  that 
her  finger  movements  are  correct  and  hands  adjusted 
for  scale  and  arpeggio  playing.  Give  thorough  drill 
m these  points  with  metronome,  for  rhythmic  work  and 
velocity.  The  Mac  Dowell  technics  are  also  very  useful. 

Lor  pieces  the  Chopin  Preludes  offer  material  at  once 
most  beneficial  as  well  as  beautiful.  Number  20  for 
powerful,  four-voice  chords;  Number  3 for  left-hand 
development,  Number  1 for  accent  and  rhythm  in  both 
hands  are  among  the  most  valuable ; later  the  Prelude 
in  A flat  Number  1 7,  may  be  studied  for  further 
chord  development.  With  these  the  Bach  album,  Litolff, 
may  go  hand  in  hand.  Mendelssohn  is  very  useful  also, 
for  melody  playing. 

THE  ADVANCED  AMATEUR. 

The  advanced  amateur  who  comes  to  you  for  a term 
of  lessons  may  be  an  easier  pupil  to  work  with.  If 
she  lias  studied  conscientiously,  her  technic  may  be  on 
a correct  foundation,  and  it  remains  for  you  to  bring 
out  her  talent  by  a judicious  choice  of  material  and 
pieces.  She  may  play  lyric  music  of  the  quiet,  soulful 
description,  most  acceptably,  but  quite  fail  to  interpret 
pieces  requiring  power  and  brilliancy.  Give  her  exer- 
cises and  pieces  that  will  bring  out  these  qualities.  The 
saving  grace  of  power  seems  to  be  lacking  in  many  an 
amateur’s  equipment.  Amateur  playing  is  often  like 
a picture  in  monochrome  with  all  the  high  lights  left 
out.  The  source  of  this  monotonous  sort  of  perform- 
ance may  often  be  traced  to  the  use  of  the  so-called 
"practice  pedal,"  employed  in  order  that  people  within 
earshot  shall  not  hear.  The  deadening  effect  of  the 
practice  pedal  results  in  the  stifling  of  all  brilliancy 
and  strength  of  finger  and  weight  of  arm.  To  the  vic- 
tim of  the  practice  pedal  I recommend  the  free  use, 
when  possible,  of  a practice  clavier.  Exercises  in 
heavy  chords,  scales,  arpeggios  and  passage  playing  in 
both  light  and  heavy  touch  will  be  necessary.  Pieces 
by  Schumann,  such  as  the  Grillen,  Novelette,  Op.  21, 
No.  7;  Prelude,  C sharp  minor,  Rachmaninoff;  Chopin, 
Polonaise  in  A flat;  Novelette,  by  MacDowell,  are  all 
excellent  for  developing  power  and  brilliancy. 

Advanced  amateurs  play  many  of  the  compositions 
heard  from  the  best  artists.  Admiring  friends  tell  them 
they  can  play  those  pieces  just  as  well  as  the  artist  does. 
It  is  true  they  get  over  the  notes  with  reasonable  cor- 
rectness, but  the  differences  in  tone,  velocity  and  artistic 
effectiveness  are  many.  The  lack  of  effectiveness  is 
often  due  to  simple  causes,  which  could  be  corrected 
if  the  defects  were  pointed  out. 

For  instance,  why  do  my  trills  stick  and  sound  so 
uneven?  Simply  because  you  have  an  uneven  finger 
action  ; you  have  not  the  right  idea  of  the  balance  of 
finger  action.” 

.Why  do  my  scales  and  arpeggios  not  purl  and  flow 
with  smoothness  and  rapidity?  Doubtless  because  you 
do  not  slant  the  hands  sufficiently  over  the  keys,  so 
there  is  a twist  whenever  you  put  the  thumb  under 
the  hand.  Your  chords  are  rather  dry,  too,  and  lack 
power  only  because  your  wrists  are  not  supple  enough 
and  you  don’t  use  arm  weight.  These  defects  can  be 
corrected  with  care  and  thought,  and  the  teacher  who 
understands  the  various  difficulties  and  faults  from 
which  the  amateur  suffers  will  be  able  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  seem  to  obstruct  the  path  of  the  ambitious 
piano  student.  It  is  often  the  little  things  that  cause 
one’s  playing  to  be  ineffective;  the  “little  foxes  spoil  the 
vines.”  It  is  the  lack  of  finish,  inattention  to  the  fine 
points,  the  light  and  shade,  the  variety,  that  make 
one's  playing  "amateurish.”  Genius  is  the  faculty  for 
taking  infinite  pains.  If  the  amateur  is  willing  to  take 
the  same  pains,  lie  might  play — even  as  the  artist. 


“There  are  none  so  deaf  as  those  that  will  not 
hear.”  Have  you  ever  listened  for  your  own  mis- 
takes with  as  much  careful  attention  as  you  have 
listened  for  the  mistakes  of  others?  Close  your  eyes 
while  '.'on  are  playing  and  listen.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  different  the  music  sounds  from  what  it 
does  when  you  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  music 
page. 


THE  PROPER  USE  OF  THE  FERMATA. 

BY  EDWIN  HALL  PIERCE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  musical  sign  so  habitually 
overlooked  by  careless  players,  or  so  misunderstood  by 
the  inexperienced,  as  the  hold  or  fermata  (^x).  When  it 
does  not  altogether  escape  attention,  it  is  too  often 
observed  only  so  far  as  to  give  the  note  a slight  and 
perfunctory  prolongation,  without  any  real  feeling  for 
the  effect  intended  by  the  composer.  Many  teachers 
who  endeavor  to  correct  this  fault  in  their  pupils,  re- 
quire them  to  hold  the  note  affected  by  the  fermata, 
exactly  double  its  nominal  time-value.  While  this  es- 
timate of  .the  true  effect  of  a fermata  is  about  right, 
as  regards  the  duration  of  that  one  particular  note,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  attain  to  a really  effective  musi- 
cal rendering  by  such  a bare  mechanical  method,  be-  • 
cause,  in  the  usage  of  the  best  players  and  singers,  a 
"hold”  is  always  approached  by  a brief  but  very  notice- 
able ritard.  The  instruction  books  say  nothing  about 
this,  but  it  is  nevertheless  according  to  good  usage. 

A hold  should  be  broad,  decisive  and  ample,  forming  a 
climax  to  the  short  ritard  which  precedes  it,  but  after 
the  hold,  resume  the  proper  tempo  at  once.  Only  in 
those  somewhat  rare  cases  in  which  a movement  begins 
with  one  or  more  held  notes,  is  the  ritard  of  approach 
not  feasible. 

This  interpretation  of  the  fermata  will  also  aid  in 
explaining  its  occasional  use  on  a rest  at  the  extreme 
end  of  a piece,  after  the  last  note  has  been  struck. 

It  denotes  simply  a slight  ritard  toward  the  end.  If 
it  affected  solely  the  rest  over  which  it  stands,  it  would 
be  wholly  meaningless,  as  of  course  when  one  has 
finished  the  performance  of  a piece,  there  can  be  no 
particular  distinction  as  to  length  of  time  in  the  follow- 
ing silence,  and  a rest  with  a hold  over  it,  when  no 
music  follows  after,  could  scarcely  affect  the  ear  of 
the  listener  in  any  different  way  from  a rest  not  thus 
embellished. 

Of  course,  for  completeness,  I should  mention  the 
rr\  used  sometimes  over  a double  bar,  to  indicate  the 
real  end  of  a movement,  especially  after  a D.C.  or  D.S. 
This  is  an  entirely  different  use  of  the  sign,  and  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  a ritard,  although  in  many  cases 
one  will  be  found  quite  effective  just  at  the  close,  in  the 
reprise  of  a Minuet  or  a Gavotte,  after  the  Trio. 

Wagner,  in  his  essay  “On  Conducting,”  speaks  of  the 
wonderful  effect  with  which  Beethoven  uses  the  fermata, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  its  .proper  and  appreciative 
rendering.  The  passage  is  so  instructive  that  I will 
quote  it  entire.  (He  refers  particularly  to  the  opening 
of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  where  three  eighth-notes  are 
followed  by  a half-note  with  a hold.) 

“Now  suppose  the  voice  of  Beethoven  were  heard 
from  the  grave  admonishing  a conductor:  ‘Hold  my 
fermata  firmly,  terribly!  I did  not  write  fermatas  in 
jest,  or  because  I was  at  a loss  how  to  proceed;  I 
indulge  in  the  fullest,  the  most  sustained  tone  to  ex- 
press emotions  in  my  Adagio;  and  I use  this  firm  and 
full  tone  when  I want  it  in  a passionate  Allegro  as 
a rapturous  or  terrible  spasm.  Then  the  very  life-blood 
of  the  tone  shall  be  extracted  to  the  last  drop.  I arrest 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  depths  shall  be  visible : 
or,  I stem  the  clouds,  disperse  the  mist,  and  show 
the  pure  blue  ether  and  the  glorious  eye  of  the  sun. 
For  this  1 put  fermatas,  sudden  long-sustained  notes 
in  my  Allegro.  And  now  look  at  my  clear  thematic 
intention  with  the  sustained  E flat  after  the  three 
stormy  notes,  (in  the  Fifth  Symphony)  and  under- 
stand what  I meant  to  say  with  other  such  sustained 
notes  in  the  sequel.’  ” 


A RECIPE  FOR  MAKING  MUSICIANS. 

BY  C.  W.  FULL  WOOD. 

Suppose  some  alchemist  gave  you  the  following  pre- 
scription to  take  to  the  apothecary  to  have  filled : 

Five  parts  brains. 

Two  parts  technic. 

Three  parts  study  of  musical  science. 

Six  parts  study  of  musical  history  and  aesthetics. 

Seven  parts  of  concentration,  practice,  ambition,  pa- 
tience and  regular  reading  of  musical  magazines. 

Boil  over  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  several  years, 
stir  with  regular  concerts,  strain  through  the  sieve  of 
experience,  add  ideas  and  taste  to  make  a lifetime  and 
take  regularly  ad  infinitum. 

How  many  musical  chemists  could  one  find  who 
would  take  such  a simple  recipe  to  the  laboratories 
within  them  and  bring  out  the  finished  product.  Never- 
theless, we  have  in  the  foregoing  a fine  formula  for 
musical  success. 


THE  ETIJDE 
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II 


LIVE  only  in  my  music. 


T cannot  see  another  starve ; I must 


Music  is  a higher  revelation  than  all 
wisdom  and  philosophy. 

The  great  charm  of  what  is  beautiful 
lies  in  its  coming  upon  us  unawares. 

I will  blunt  the  sword  of  fate : it  shall 
not  utterly  destroy  me.  How  beautiful  it 
is  to  live  a thousand  lives  in  one ! 

All  my  life  I have  given  the  greatest 
honor  to  Mozart,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  my  last  breath. 

Hope  buoys  me  up  ; it  supports  half  the 
world,  and  has  ever  been  my  nearest  and 
dearest  friend.  What  would  have  become 
of  me  without  it? 

Without  trying  to  be  in  the  least  aca- 
demic, I have  striven  from  my  childhood 
to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  wisest  and  the 
best  of  all  ages. 


Inspiration  and  Wisdom  from  Beethoven 

A Series  of  Carefully  Selected  Paragraphs  from  Beethoven’s  Collected  Works, 
giving  an  Insight  to  the  Master’s  Lofty  Artistic  Ideals 
and  Philosophical  Opinions 


I wish  you  the  best  success  in  all  your 
endeavors  for  the  good  of  art,  for  it  is 
only  art  and  science  that  suggest  and  sustain  us  with 
the  hope  for  a higher  life. 

During  Beethoven’s  last  illness  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  tapped  for  dropsy.  Once  while 
the  operation  was  in  progress  he  obseryed,  "Ratber 
water  from  my  body  than  from  my  pen.” 

My  circumstances  require  that  I should  be  guided  to 
some  extent  by  profit.  It  is  another  matter  with  the 
work  itself : there,  thank  God,  I never  think  of  profit, 
but  only  of  how  I write. 

A musician  is  also  a poet:  a pair  of  eyes  more  sud- 
denly transport  him,  also,  into  a fairer  world,  where 
mighty  spirits  meet  and  play  with  him  and  give  him 
weighty  tasks  to  fulfil. 

He  who  will  seem  something  must  actually  be  what 
he  would  seem.  The  world  must  acknowledge  him ; it 
is  not  forever  unjust,  though  this  concerns  me  not  at 
all,  for  I have  a higher  aim  than  this. 

What  can  I tell  you  about  myself?  I can  only  cry 
aloud  with  Joan,  “Pity  my  fate.”  If  1 am  spared  a 
few  years  longer  I will  thank  the  Almighty,  accepting 
joy  and  sorrow  as  it  shall  please  Him  to  ordain  it. 

The  overture  which  I sent  has  just  been  performed 
in  Vienna.  I was  overwhelmed  with  praise  for  it;  but 
what  are  all  human  efforts  compared  with  the  works 
of  the  Great  Master  above  the  clouds? 

Many  times  I have  been  irritated  over  the  unearned 
fame  people  persist  in  giving  to  me.  I f God  would  only 
give  me  my  health  again  I would  visit  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  also  America,  and  thereby  gain  many  new 
ideas. 

My  motto  is  Nulla  dies  sine  linca  (never  a day  with- 
out a line)  : and  if  I give  my  muse  any  rest  it  is  only 
that  she  may  arise  with  renewed  vigor.  I hope  to 
achieve  a few  more  great  works,  and  then  to  close  my 
, earthly  career  like  an  old  child  among  some  good 
people. 

Apollo  and  the  muses  must  permit  me  to  have  my 
bodily  existence  a little  longer,  because  I have  not  yet 
paid  my  debt  to  them.  Before  my  journey  to  the  Ely- 


sian  fields,  I must  give  to  the  world  what  my  spirit  still 
holds.  Just  now  it  seems  to  me  as  though  I had  never 
written  a single  note. 

Beethoven’s  creed: 

I am  that  which  is. 

I am  all  that  is,  that  was,  and  that  shall  be.  No 
mortal  man  hath  lifted  my  veil. 

He  is  alone  by  Himself,  and  to  Him  alone  do  all 
things  owe  their  being. 

The  true  artist  has  no  pride ; on  the  contrary,  he 
sees  that  art  has  no  borders.  He  looks  gloomily  upon 
the  fact  that  the  goal  is  so  distant,  and  in  this  he  be- 
comes an  object  of  wonder  to  others.  He  grieves  be- 
cause he  realizes  that  he  may  never  reach  this  goal,  and 
looks  longingly  toward  the  accomplishments  of  others 
illuminated  by  a brighter  sun  of  genius. 

Whenever  you  write  of  me  to  Goethe  select  any  ex- 
pression that  you  can  employ  that  will  convey  to  him  the 
most  completely  my  profound  respect  and  admiration. 


m 

A CONTEMPORARY 


PEN  DRAWING  OP 
IN  VIENNA. 


BEETHOVEN 


I am,  however,  purposing  to  write  to  him 
myself  concerning  Egmont,  which  I have 
set  to  music:  and  this  solely  from  love  of 
his  poetry,  which  makes  me  happy;  but, 
indeed,  who  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
a great  poet,  the  most  precious  jewel  that 
a nation  can  possess? 

I understand  no  other  currency  but  the 

Vienna  ducats I am  a wretched 

negociant  and  accountant.  If  the  sour 
business  were  only  settled ! I call  it  so 
because  I wish  it  might  be  different  in  the 
world.  There  ought  to  be  a depository  of 
art  where  the  artist  would  only  have  to 
hand  in  his  works  of  art  to  draw  out  what 
he  needs.  But  as  it  is,  one  has  to  be  half 
merchant,  and  how  ill  at  home  one  feels 
in  it!  Good  God!  That  is  what  I call 


To  give  you  an  idea  of  this  extraor- 
dinary deafness  I must  tell  you  that  I am 
forced  in  a theatre  to  lean  up  close  to  the 
orchestra  in  order  that  I may  understand 
the  actor.  I do  not  hear  the  high  notes  of 
instruments  or  singers  at  a certain  dis- 
tance ; and  it  is  astonishing  that  there  are 
people  who  have  never  noticed  it  while 
conversing  with  me;  having  been  subject 
to  frequent  reveries,  they  attribute  my 
silence  to  these.  Heaven  knows  what  it 
may  end  in!  Vering  says  I shall  cer- 
tainly get  much  better,  though  I may  not  entirely  re- 
cover. I have  often  cursed  my  existence ; Plutarch  has 
won  me  back  to  resignation.  I will,  if  possible,  defy 
my  fate,  although  there  will  be  times  when  I shall  be 
the  most  miserable  of  God’s  creatures. 

Extracts  from  document  known  as  Beethoven’s  “Will." 
It  was  written  In  a flt  of  despondency,  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore his  death,  to  his  two  brothers,  at  the  time  his  ap 
preaching  deafness  made  him  not  unwilling  to  meet  death 
half  way  : 

“Hereby  I declare  you  both  to  be  heirs  of  my  little 
fortune  (if  it  may  be  so  called).  Divide  it  honestly; 
bear  with  and  help  one  another.  The  injuries  you  have 
done  me  I have,  as  you  know,  long  forgotten.  You, 
brother  Carl,  I thank  especially  for  the  attachment  you 
have  shown  towards  me  in  these  latter  days.  My  wish 
is  that  your  life  may  be  more  free  from  care  than  mine 
has  been.  Recommend  Virtue  to  your  children.  She 
alone,  not  money,  can  bring  happiness.  I speak  from 
experience.  It  was  she  alone  who  raised  me  in  the 
time  of  trouble ; and  I thank  her,  as  well  as  my  art,  that 
I did  not  seek  to  end  my  life  by  suicide. 

“ And  thus  it  has  happened.  Joyfully  I 

hasten  to  meet  death.  Should  he  come  before  I have 
had  the  opportunity  of  developing  the  whole  of  my 
artistic  capacity  he  will  have  come  too  soon  in  spite  of 
my  hard  fate,  and  I shall  wish  he  had  come  a little 
later.  But  even  in  that  case  I shall  be  content.  Will 
he  not  release  me  from  a state  of  endless  misery? 
Come  when  thou  will’st ! I go  to  meet  thee  with  a brave 
heart.  Farewell,  and  do  not  quite  forget  me  even  in 
death!  I have  deserved  this,  since  during  my  lifetime 
I have  often  thought  of  you  and  tried  to  make  you 
happy.  So  be  it. 

“So  I take  leave  of  thee,  sorrowfully  enough.  Even 
the  cherished  hope,  which  1 brought  here  of  being 
cured,  at  least  to  a certain  extent,  has  utterly  forsaken 
me.  It  has  faded  like  the  fallen  leaves  of  autumn. 
Almost  as  1 came  here  so  do  I depart.  Even  the  lofty 
hope  that  upheld  me  during  the  beautiful  summer  days 
has  vanished.  O Providence ! let  one  more  day  of  pure 
joy  be  vouchsafed  to  me!  The  echo  of  true  happi- 
ness has  so  long  been  a stranger  to  my  heart ! When, 
when,  O God,  shall  I lie  able  to  feel  it  in  the  temple  of 
nature  and  of  man? — never? — no!  Oh  that  were  too 
hard.” 

Within  four  days  of  his  death  Beethoven  bade  fare- 
well to  his  lifelong  friends,  Schindler  and  Breuning, 
with  the  following  grim  touch  of  his  old,  ironic  humor: 
“PLAUDITE  AMICI,  COMOEDIA  FINITA  HST.” 

(Clap  your  hands,  my  friends,  the  comedy  is  ended.) 
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THE  ETUDE 


The  Teachers’  Round  Table 


Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 

This  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  “ How  to  Teach,"  “ What  to  Teach,”  eto.,  a^ 

theory , history,  etc.,  all  of  winch  properly  belong  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  department.  This  department  is  open  to  all  readers  without  ax  & J y 


ELEMENTARY  CLASSES. 

“1.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a feasible  plan  to 
get  up  a class  of  pupils  along  kindergarten  lines 
in  a town  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
is  simply  overrun  with  'music  teachers?’ 

"2.  How  many  children  could  be  reasonably 
taught  together? 

“3.  How  many  lessons  a week  would  you  advise  . 

"4.  What  terms  would  you  suggest  for  such 
lessons?  The  teachers  here  charge  six,  five  and 
four  dollars  for  beginners. 

“5.  What  would  such  a class  be  called? 

“6.  Could  I use  Kindergarten  Method  by  Landon 
and  Batchellor  ?”  W.  V, 

1.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  find  any  town  that 
is  not  “overrun"  with  music  teachers.  If  one  decides 
to  start  in  business  or  music  teaching  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  only  a question  of  doing  one’s  best  in  spite 
of  competition.  Besides,  the  kindergarten  prepares 
pupils  for  the  private  teacher.  If  you  are  expecting  to 
take  private  pupils  in  order  to  develop  their  talent  in- 
definitely, the  kindergarten  would  prove  a feeder  for 
it.  If  not,  others  would  recruit  their  more  advanced 
classes  from  your  students  who  had  finished  your 
course.  If  you  show  you  can  do  work,  I see  no 
reason  why  parents  would  not  be  glad  to  entrust  their 
children  to  you  for  their  elementary  instruction. 

2.  Ten  or  twelve  is  a reasonable  number  for  a class. 
Some  teachers  have  more,  but  if  you  can  organize 
several  classes  you  can  do  better  work  with  a smaller 
number. 

3.  I should  suggest  three  lessons  a week;  certainly 
two.  There  are  some  pupils  so  situated  that  one  lesson 
is  all  that  is  possible.  These  could  be  kept  in  a class 
by  themselves. 

4.  The  terms  you  will  have  to  arrange  according  to 
conditions.  If  you  are  teaching  among  a well-to-do 
class  of  the  community  you  can  command  more  than 
if  among  people  less  fortunately  placed.  It  would 
seem,  however,  as  if  five  dollars  for  a term  of  twenty 
lessons  would  be  reasonable,  and  with  ten  in  a class 
this  would  net  you  fifty  dollars  for  the  time  spent. 
This  you  will  have  to  decide,  however,  when  considering 
all  contributing  conditions. 

5.  You  could  call  it  a class  in  Music  Kindergarten, 
or  an  Elementary  Music  Class. 

6.  Landon  and  Batchellor’s  book  would  be  very  ap- 
propriate for  such  an  enterprise.  The  Round  Table 
hopes  you  may  be  able  to  make  a success  of  it. 

CONCERT  PIANIST. 

“Do  you  thiuk  a young  man  of  sixteen  could 
become  a fine  enough  pianist  to  earn  his  living  on 
the  concert  stage,  with  four  hours  a day  practice .' 

This  question  is  a good  deal  like  shooting  an  invis- 
ible ball  a thousand  feet  up  in  the  air  and  expecting 
to  catch  it  on  the  way  down.  There  is  no  information 
as  to  amount  of  talent  and  amount  of  skill,  if  any, 
already  possessed.  1 can  say,  however,  that  such  a 
thing  would  be  possible  if  the  young  man  has  genius, 
and  can  give  a sufficient  number  of  years  to  practice 
and  study. 

Meanwhile  earning  one’s  living  on  the  concert  stage 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  accomplishment,  even  to  a 
distinguished  virtuoso.  In  order  to  make  a success 
you  would  have  to  become  some  such  pianist  as  Harold 
Bauer.  This  would  mean  many,  many  years  of  hard 
work  and  study,  and  then  enough  capital  to  get  your- 
m Ii  exploited  in  the  end.  Moszkowski  once  made  the 
statement  that  fifteen  years  would  be  necessary  to  fit 
one  to  become  a virtuoso  pianist.  Of  course  much 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  natural  talent  for 
tin  keyboard.  The  feats  now  accomplished  by  our 
great  virtuosi  are  of  so  remarkable  a character,  not 
only  technically,  but  emotionally  and  aesthetically,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  an  impression  upon  critical  listen- 
ers. if  you  are  reaching  out  for  this  sphere,  you  truly 


have  a long  and  difficult  road  before  you.  Paderewski 
remarked  that  he  found  that  a virtuoso  career  was 
purgatory,  but  that  he  had  first  discovered  teaching  to 
be  hell,  so  that  he  considered  that  he  was  some  better 
off.  With  this  experience  before  you,  you  can  decide 
which  career  you  wish  to  attempt.  Not  many  teachers 
agree  with  Paderewski’s  estimate  of  teaching.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  had  little  talent  in  that  direc- 
tion. Teaching  is  the  career  generally  selected  in  the 
end  by  most  pianists,  even  the  great  virtuosi;  for  ex- 
ample, Joseffy,  Sherwood,  Scharwenka  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Pianists  not  sufficiently  great  to  become  virtuosi  often 
find  occupation  as  accompanists  and  soloists  in  concert 
companies,  or  with  some  great  singer.  Some  achieve 
considerable  renown  in  this  capacity,  as  for  example, 
Frank  Le  Forge,  who  has  been  on  so  many  tours  with 
Sembrich  and  Gadski. 

Still  others  earn  their  living  by  playing  in  concert 
companies  sent  out  by  the  lyceum  bureaus.  Some  of 
them  are  very  bad,  too,  but  seem  to  be  accepted  as 
marvels  of  musical  genius  by  the  audiences  before 
which  they  appear.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
however,  when  one  stops  to  think  that  it  is  the  highest 
standard  of  playing  which  these  people  have  ever  heard. 

Still  another'  public  field  is  a position  in  one  of  the 
moving  picture  theatres.  Some  of  them  are  now  em- 
ploying very  good  talent,  although  it  is  not  a field  that 
has  as  yet  shown  much  artistic  opportunity  for  those 
occupying  it.  However,  the  future  may  open  up  a con- 
siderable opportunity  for  pianists  of  fine  ability.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  public  that 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  theatres  is 
beginning  to  demand  a better  class  of  work  along  all 
lines. 

These  three  last  fields  may  seem  to  be  reasonably 
easy  to  compass  and  within  the  range  of  your  possi- 
bilities. The  virtuoso  field  will  demand  everything  of 
you  in  the  way  of  work,  application,  patience  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

CONFUSED  READING. 

“1.  How  can  I correct  the  habit  in  a pupil  of 
reading  the  notes  of  the  bass  clef  as  though  they 
were  written  in  the  treble?  . 

“2  Several  of  my  pupils  have  trouble  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  different  octaves,  having  a tendency 
to  play  in  any  octave  in  which  they  happen  to 
place  their  hands.  How  can  I correct  this? 

“3#  What  pieces  and  studies  should  he  taken 
■with  * Czerny’s  Preparatory  Studies,  Op.  261, 

Book  III  ? . , - ., 

“4.  Please  give  me  a list  of  third  and  fouith 

grade  pieces.”  . C' 


ley;  Bridal  Roses,  Spaulding;  Military  Dance,  Lindsay; 
The  Mountaineer’s  Call,  Lindsay  ; Farewell,  E.  M.  Read  ; 

A Dream  Melody,  Janon ; Pastoral  Minuet,  Lent.  Fourth 
grade  pieces;  Serenta,  Borowski ; Melodic,  Op.  i,  No. 
i,  Stojowski ; Polka  de  Concert,  Schott;  Cujus  Ant  mam, 
Kuhe;  Valsette,  Borowski;  Forest  Voices,  Cooke;  Ariel, 
Kern;  Finesse,  Koelling;  Aragonaise,  Lack;  Moonlight 
in  the  Forest,  Oehmler ; Rosemary,  Weil.  This  is 
mostly  salon  music,  as  I am  assuming  that  you  aie 
reasonably  familiar  with  the  classical  repertoire. 

A VARIETY  OF  QUESTIONS. 

“1.  What  should  follow  Le  Couppey’s  Preface 
to  Czerny's  Velocity? 

‘‘2.  Should  these  Studies  be  worked  up  to  metro- 
nome soeed  by  a pupil  of  twelve  years? 

“3.  Should  I appear  on  a pupil  s recital  program, 
and  also  in  duets  with  students? 

“4.  Should  the  numbers  be  arranged  so  that  re- 
lated keys  follow  one  another? 

“5.  Should  the  numbers  in  an  A and  B group  be 

in  related  keys?  . „ , ,, 

“6.  Is  there  a small  collection  of  pieces  by  well 
known  composers,  similar  to  Heller’s  Tarentelle, 
etc.?”  b'  A' 

1.  The  etudes  you  mention  were  intended  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Czerny’s  Op.  299.  If  you  prefer  to  use 
a selection  of  Czerny’s  etudes,  you  can  begin  with  the 
second  book  of  the  Czerny-Liebling  selections.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  however,  to  intersperse  some  of  Heller’s 
studies,  in  order  to  develop  a feeling  for  phrasing  and 
expression. 

2.  The  metronome  speeds  marked  in  most  books  of 
etudes  are  greater  than  can  be  compassed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  students.  Some  pupils  with  a fine  feeling 
for  music  find  it  a physical  impossibility  to  develop 
great  speed.  There  are  others  to  whom  speed  seems 
to  come  naturally.  You  will  have  to  exercise  judg- 
ment in  this  matter  with  all  your  pupils.  Further- 
more, the  action  of  pianos,  that  were  made  in  the  time 
when  some  of  the  older  etudes  were  written,  was  so 
easy  that  a greater  velocity  was  possible  during  the 
early  grades  than  can  he  attained  on  the  harder  action 
of  a modern  piano.  Liebling,  in  his  edition  of  Czerm, 
has  edited  the  metronome  marks  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. 

3.  I can  see  no  harm  in  your  appearing  on  a pro- 
gram with  your  pupils,  cither  alone  or  in  duets. 

4 and  5 may  he  answered  by  saying  that  related  keys 
are  not  necessary  in  either  case. 

6.  Yes,  Standard  Compositions  for  the  Piano,  com- 
piled by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Books  4 and  5. 


1.  Only  by  giving  them  exercises  and  pieces  in  the 
bass  clef.  Have  them  learn  the  bass  of  their  etudes 
and  pieces  separately  from  the  treble,  and  that  will  give 
them  practice.  Show  them  the  grand  staff  by  placing 
middle  C half  way  between  the  two  staves,  and  teach 
them  to  compute  and  write  the  notes  downwards  and 
upwards  from  it. 

2.  Teach  them  that  each  note  represents  a given  key 
on  the  piano.  Begin  with  middle  C as  the  computing 
point.  Give  them  much  practice  in  locating  notes  aru 
keys  by  pointing  out  various  notes  on  the  staff,  making 
wide  skips,  letting  them  strike  the  right  key  on  the 
piano.  Also  strike  keys  in  various  octaves  and  let  the 
pupils  write  the  correct  notes  on  the  staff. 

3 It  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  any  other  etudes 
with  Czerny’s  Opus  261,  unless  you  intersperse  some  of 
the  simpler  numbers  of  Heller’s  Op.  47.  Third  gradt 
pieces  may  be  used  which  you  should  select  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

4.  You  will  lie  able  to  select  interesting  pieces  from 
the  following  listof  third  gradepieces : The  Stately  Lady, 
Minuet,  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman ; Youth  and  Old  Age, 
Cadman:  Cradle  Song,  Lent:  Rose  Fairy,  Heins;  The 
Daisies,  Fontaine;  Bohemian  Dance . Engelmann  ; 1-nvo- 
Ictte,  Suter  ; Twilight  Devotion,  Stanley  ; Starlight,  Stan- 


PORTAMENTO 

”1  would  like  to  know  how  the  portamento  touch 
is  nlaved?  The  manner  I have  been  taught  was  to 
wipe  the  keys  as  it  were,  that  is  to  draw  the  hand 
from  off  the  keys.” 

The  term  portamento  has,  in  reality,  no  meaning  as 
applied  to  piano  playing.  It  belongs  to  the  voice,  and 
refers  to  carrying  one  tone  over  into  another  without 
break,  blending  a higher  tone  into  a lower  one,  for 
example,  and  may  be  carried  any  number  of  degrees. 
It  is  peculiarly  a vocal  effect,  and  as  such,  has  no 
means  of  application  on  the  piano,  where  two  tones 
cannot  he  merged,  except  as  sustained  harmony,  which 
is  an  entirely  different  effect. 

\s  used  in  piano  playing  the  term  portamento  refers 
to  an  opposite  effect,  that  of  disconnected  tones.  It 
is  indicated  by  a series  of  notes  with  both  a slur  and 
dots  over  them.  They  are  played  by  the  down  arm 
touch,  or  as  if  you  were  trying  to  play  the  scale 
smoothly  with  one  finger.  Nothing  is  gained  m this 
effect  by  trying  to  “wipe”  the  keys.  Many  prominent 
teachers  have  abandoned  the  term  portamento  in  piano 
playing,  and  speak  of  it  as  non-legato;  others  term  it 
marcato.  Grove’s  Dictionary  only  recognizes  porta- 
mento as  applied  to  singing. 
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Eye-Training  and  Musical  Memory 

By  ROBERT  T.  WHITE 
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A great  deal  of  importance  is  attached  nowadays  to 
ear-training,  and  rightly  so.  To  be  able  to  hear  mentally 
a phrase  before  actually  playing  it  is  the  foundation  of 
fluent  reading  at  sight.  Let  the  teacher  introspect  for 
a moment  and  discover  why  it  is  that  he  finds  it  so 
difficult  to  read  pianoforte  music  of  the  ultra-modern 
type,  4ven  although  it  may  not  be  technically  difficult. 
Is  it  not  because  the  harmonic  scheme  is  so  unfamiliar 
that  he  cannot  mentally  hear  the  chord  before  he  has 
actually  played  it?  He  has  to  live,  as  it  were,  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  beginner  is  in  a similar  situation 
with  even  the  simplest  chords  until  he  has  been  through 
a course — formal  or  informal — of  ear-training. 

But  does  not  successful  reading  at  sight  also  involve 
another  process?  The  very  term  “at  sight”  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  eye  plays  an  important  part.  Now 
from  considerable  experience  I am  convinced  that 
many  teachers  take  it  too  much  for  granted  that  the 
visual  discrimination  and  memory  of  children  is  as 
highly  developed  as  their  own.  In  other  words,  be- 
cause they  themselves  are  able  to  take  in  at  a glance 
a phrase  of  considerable  length,  therefore  beginners 
are  also  able  to  do  so.  Certainly  young  pupils  can  be 
taught  this,  but  unless  they  are  encouraged  and  trained 
in  this  direction  there  will  always  be  the  tendency  to 
look  for  single  notes  rather  than  phrases. 

A PRACTICAL  TEST. 

To  test  this,  let  the  teacher  write  a short  melodic 
phrase  on  a card,  expose  it  for  two  or  three  seconds 
only,  and  then  ask  the  pupil  to  play  it.  He  seldom 
gets  beyond  the  first  two  or  three  notes,  and  frequently 
if  the  melody  is  right  the  rhythm  is  wrong.  Obviously 
such  a pupil  is  not  going  to  read  at  all  fluently. 

Now  the  causes  of  failure  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  He  may  not  be  able  to  see  clearly  what  is  written. 

This  may  seem  a trite  remark,  but  it  is  astonishing 

what  a number  of  people  have  defective  eyesight  with- 
out knowing  it.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
sight-test  applied  by  oculists  to  detect  astigmatism ; 
a set  of  lines  on  a card  (cf.,  the  stave)  is  exposed,  and 
if  the  sight  is  perfect  all  the  lines  are  equally  distinct. 
Experts  affirm  that  comparatively  few  people  can 
pass  this  test  quite  satisfactorily.  Of  course,  the  de- 
fect may  be  very  slight,  not  enough  seriously  to  inter- 
fere with  reading,  and  consequently  many  a pupil  is 
unaware  that  his  sight  is  really  impaired;  it  is  difficult 
in  slight  cases  to  discover  this  for  one’s  self.  Hence, 
before  assuming  that  a child  reads  badly  because  he 
is  mentally  sluggish  it  would  be  well  to  discover  whether 
his  eyesight  is  really  good.  Many  musical  signs,  and 
not  unimportant  ones  either,  are  minute,  and  small 
music  type  is  not  infrequently  found,  even  in  primers. 
A pair  of  glasses  often  assists  reading  to  a surprising 
extent. 

(2)  In  endeavoring  to  take  in  at  one  glance  the  whole 
phrase  he  will  probably  try  to  assimilate  key,  melody 
and  rhythm  with  one  mental  effort,  and  in  doing  so 
get  only  a blurred  perception  of  all  three. 

Experienced  readers  can,  of  course,  combine  these 
elements  quite  readily,  but  the  ability  comes  from  long 
practice.  Referring  once  again  to  our  card,  tell  the 
pupil  that  he  is  only  to  look  at  the  key,  and  then  expose 
the  card  for  one  second.  Next,  direct  attention  for 
another  exposure  exclusively  to  the  rhythm,  and  the 
card  being  removed  ask  the  pupil  to  tap  the  rhythm 
from  memory  or  better  still  ask  him  to  recite  the 
time-names  with  correct  accentuation.  (One  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  the  value  of  time-names  to  the 
pianoforte  student.  In  a very  short  time  the  child 
learns,  e.  g.,  to  associate  the  rhythm  J.  — J in  quick 
compound  time  with  the  time-name  taafetce,  and  the 
very  sound  of  the  word  gives  the  rhythm.  Moreover, 
and  this  is  the  point — a series  of  time-names  is  more 
easily  memorized  than  the  relative  values  of  a long 
string  of  crotchets  and  quavers.)  The  next  exposure 
will  be  required  only  to  ascertain  the  melodic  outline; 


probably  the  rhythm  will  also  be  perceived  again.  By 
th\s  time  the  phrase  as  a whole  will  have  been  grasped 
and  will  probably  be  fairly  well  memorized. 

This  may  seem  a somewhat  roundabout  way  of 
showing  a child  how  to  grasp  a phrase  as  a whole,  and 
undoubtedly  the  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  lead 
his  pupil  in  the  end  to  take  in  the  complete  phrase 
with  one  complex  effort,  but  compound  perceptions 
of  this  kind — and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  de- 
mand made  here  upon  the  intelligence  is  not  slight — 
are  not  natural  to  children.  In  musical  observation,  as 
in  all  similar  lessons  in  other  subjects,  the  pupil  must 
be  shown  exactly  what  to  look  for,  and  attention  must 
be  directed  to  one  feature  at  a time.  Only  a very 
raw  teacher  would  begin  an  observation  lesson  with 
young  children  on  a banana  by  exposing  it  for  a 
moment  and  then  telling  them  to  write  down  everything 
they  not.ced.  The  children  would  be  bewildered,  and 
would  not  know  “how  to  begin.” 

(3)  But  even  if  the  phrase  had  been  dissected  as 
described  above,  some  will  still  find  a difficulty  in 
translating  it  on  the  keyboard  from  memory,  and  the 
cause  may  be  a defect  pozver  of  memorising  in 
general.  Children  differ  very  largely,  in  this  respect, 
although,  as  a rule,  the  faculty  of  memory  is  very 
strong  at  an  early  age.  Some  have  visual  memory 
strongly  predominating,  so  that  when  they  play  the 
given  phrase  from  memory  they  “mentally”  visualize  the 
card  and,  in  effect,  play  from  the  copy  as  usual.  If  a 
child  can  unhesitatingly  write  down  a phrase  after 
seeing  it,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  his  visual  memory 
is  strong.  Then  again  he  might,  while,  looking  at  the 
card,  visualize  the  keyboard  at  the  same  time  and  thus 
obtain  and  retain'  a mental  image  of  the  notes  on  the 
keyboard.  Such  children  often  have  a good  memory 
for  melody  but  fail  to  grasp  the  rhythm.  Although 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  visual  memory  is  largely  relied 
upon  by  many  pupils  it  is  after  all  inferior  from  a 
musical  standpoint  to  aural  memory,  which  it  should 
supplement  and  not  displace.  The  really  musical  per- 
son will  imagine  what  the  phrase  will  sound  like  and 
will  remember  this  series  of  sounds,  then  knowing  by 
experience  what  notes  on  the  piano  if  struck  with  due 
regard  to  the  rhythm  will  produce  these  sounds,  he 
plays  them  accordingly.  This  assumes  a previous  formal 
or  informal  course  of  ear-training,  and  explains  why 
ear-training  should  always  form  part  of  a pianist’s 
instruction. 

GRASPING  LONG  PHRASES. 

In  my  own  practice  remarkably  quick  progress  has 
been  made  by  quite  small  pupils  in  seeing  and  re- 
membering long  phrases  after  a little  time  and  trouble 
has  been  spent  upon  systematic  work  of  the  above  type. 

I take  a number  of  small  cards  upon  each  of  which 
has  been  very  clearly  written  a simple  two-bar  phrase; 
the  pupil  is  then  told  exactly  what  to  observe — key, 
rhythm,  and  melody  in  order;  the  card  is  then  exposed 
for  two  or  three  seconds;  after  which  the  phrase  is 
played  from  memory.  Occasionally  the  pupil  is  asked 
to  write  the  phrase  before  or  after  playing  it.  The 
length  and  number  of  exposures  is  gradually  diminished 
as  more  efficiency  is  attained.  The  pupil  takes  home 
a set  of  cards  and  spends  about  two  minutes  at  each 
practice  in  taking  cards  at  random  and  going  through 
the  usual  procedure;  he  afterwards  actually  plays  from 
the  card  to  see  if  he  has  memorized  with  accuracy.  T 
keep  about  fifty  of  such  cards,  which  are  lent  in  batches 
of  ten. 

It  is  advisable  to  avoid  any  trouble  with  fingering  in 
the  early  stages  of  indicating  a suitable  finger  for  the 
first  note,  and  to  preclude  phrases  which  demand  com- 
plicated fingering. 

This  type  of  exercise  need  not  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time;  its  object  is  to  inculcate  a habit  of 
seeing  and  remembering  phrases  rather  than  notes,  and 
it  is,  fortunately,  more  easily  acquired  than  most  good 
habits. 


A natural  extension  of  this  exercise  is  to  present 

simple  progressions  of  two  and  three-part  chords, 
especially  in  the  form  of  arpeggi. 

As  soon  as  possible  it  is  advisable  to  treat  in  the 
same  way  phrases  from  the  actual  studies  and  pieces 
learnt,  by  covering  with  a piece  of  card  as  much  of 
the  phrase  as  is  considered  desirable.  If  the  teacher 
will  introspect  he  will  find  that  when  reading  music 
of  an  ordinary  degree  of  complexity  he  does  not  in- 
variably read  vertically;  he  takes  in  at  one  glance  and 
remembers  from  either  the  upper  or  lower  stave, 
whichever  is  the  easier,  a whole  phrase,  and  then 
transfers  most  of  his  attention  to  the  other  stave. 

Another  point  to  notice  is  that  whether  the  reading 
is  done  vertically  or  horizontally,  or  by  a combination 
of  both  methods— this  is  largely  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  music — the  eye  must  always  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fingers.  That  is,  we  must  be  looking  at 
what  is  coming,  not  at  what  we  are  actually  playing. 
To  find  out  whether  a pupil  actually  does  this,  cover 
with  a card  the  notes  which  are  being  played  so  that 
the  player  can  see  only  those  notes  which  follow.  This 
practice  of  looking  forwards  is  again  a habit  easily 
acquired,  but  it  must  be  inculcated.  When  a new  study 
or  piece  is  to  be  learnt  it  should  previously  be  carefully 
examined  away  from  the  keyboard.  The  object  of  a 
teacher  should  be  not  to  correct  mistakes  after  they 
are  made,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  them  being 
made  at  all.  Ofttimes  a mistake  is  made,  not  because 
a really  difficult  point  is  encountered,  but  because  the 
player  is  taken  by  surprise.  If  the  pupil  has  a good 
notion  what  is  coming,  half  the  difficulties  of  reading 
disappear. 

HELPFUL  QUESTIONS. 

A few  such  simple  questions  as  these  will  materially 
assist — 

(1)  Point  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  piece.  Sing  it 
(transposed,  if  necessary). 

(2)  Find  another  phrase  which  occurs  more  than 

once. 

(o)  Point  out  any  arpeggio.  Upon  what  chord  is  it 
founded?  Does  it  occur  anywhere  else? 

(4)  Does  the  key  change  anywhere? 

(a)  Find  any  rhythm  which  persistently  recurs. 
Tap  it. 

Many  other  questions  will  suggest  themselves,  and 
it  is  certain  that  any  time  spent  in  preliminary  analysis 
will  be  more  than  saved  when  the  pupil  goes  to  the 
piano. 

Finally,  it  is  an  educational  tuition  to  state  that  the 
best  way  of  training  the  eye  is  to  make  the  hand  co- 
operate. The  weird  hieroglyphics  which  some  people 
draw  when  asked  to  write  down  crotchets  and  quavers, 
samples  of  which  they  must  have  seen  thousands  of 
times,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  eye  often  does 
not  retain  as  accurate  an  impression  of  an  object  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  surest  way  of 
forming  a correct  mental  image  of  an  object  is  to  draw 
it.  So,  too,  musical  notation  can  be  made  thoroughly 
familiar  by  a reasonable  amount  of  music-writing.  I 
have  had  not  a few  pupils  who  found  it  quite  difficult 
to  perform  the  memory  exercise  described  at  the  lie- 
ginning  of  this  article,  but  could  do  so  with  ease  if 
allowed  to  copy  the  phrase  in  writing. 

Also,  many  children  cannot  play  without  persistently 
looking  at  the  keyboard;  this,  again,  is  a mere  habit, 
and  is  quite  unnecessary,  except  when  wide  skips  arc 
encountered.  The  bad  habit  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
mental  image  of  the  keyboard  is  very  imperfect; 
therefore  such  pupils  should  be  made  to  draw  large 
diagrams  of  the  keyboard,  coloring  the  notes  of  any 
given  scale.  Another  good  device  is  to  make  them 
close  their  eyes  and  play  a familiar  tune;  this  compels 
them  to  form  a mental  image  of  the  keyboard. 

From  The  London  Musical  Herald. 


THE  MISSED  LESSON  PROBLEM  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Etude: 

\V  hen  a parent  comes  to  me  with  a new  pupil  I 
make  him  see  clearly  that  it  is  always  advisable  to 
study  with  one  teacher  for  at  least  six  months — that  is, 
no  teacher  can  make  any  impression  upon,  a pupil  in 
less  time.  I hen  I make  it  clear  that  any  lesson  lost 
through  any  other  cause  than  protracted  sickness  may 
be  made  up  by  me  at  my  convenience  (not  at  the 
pupil’s  whim)  and  that  if  it  is  not  made  up  in  this 
way  the  pupil  must  pay  for  the  lesson.  Then  1 receive 
my  payment  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the  month 
and  not  for  the  individual  lessons.  By  having  a clear 
understanding  at  the  start  and  keeping  my  accounts 
faithfully  I have  evaded  the  losses  which  some  teach- 
ers endure  from  missed  lessons  and  missed  lesson  fees. 

Miss  F.  Ashby  Mitchell. 
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[Editor's  Note  The  following  article  by  a distinguished 
English  critic  first  appeared  in  the  London  Musical  Standard. 

Mr.  Runciman  gives  at  least  a very  sane  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  proper  place  of  the  metronome  in  music  study  and 
indicates  how  the  judgment  of  the  mature  player  and  the 
teacher  are  necessary  in  forming  a correct  idea  ot  the 
proper  tempo.] 

Somebody  invented  the  metronome ; a man  called 
Maelzel  stole  the  idea,  and  I believe  made  a little  for- 
tune out  of  it ; and  Beethoven  hailed  with  delight  the 
new  machine,  which  was  to  enable  people  to  play  his 
compositions  at  the  proper  pace.  He  was  so  anxious  to 
have  his  music  rendered  precisely  as  he  intended — and 
rightly  anxious,  too— that  he  “metronomed”  all  his 
compositions ; and  not  content  with  this,  he  substituted 
for  the  accepted,  universal  terms,  allegro,  andante, 
adagio  and  the  rest,  terms  which  he  reasonably  con- 
sidered a little  vague,  more  or  less  precise  instructions 
as  to  expression  in  his  native  tongue.  Schumann  car- 
ried this  much  further:  some  of  his  directions  are  in 
the  nature  of  treatises  on  style. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  usefulness  and 
value  of  these  let  me  throw  out  a premonitory  hint  as 
to  what  I am  driving  at  by  quoting,  not  the  exact  words 
but  certainly  the  exact  meaning  of  what  Wagner  said 
about  metronome  marks.  What  he  said  was  this:  that 
he  gave  metronomic  indications  in  his  earlier  scores,  but 
later  discarded  them  as  utterly  useless.  A tempo  that 
admirably  suited  one  conductor  and  orchestra  and  opera 
cast  sounded  preposterous  when  a different  conductor 
and  orchestra  and  opera  cast  followed  it.  And,  in  a 
word,  two  widely  different  interpretations  of  the  same 
music  may  both  he  true  and  beautiful;  while  to  fasten 
the  artists  down  rigidly  to  a fixed  tempo  was  not  only 
useless  but  disastrous.  Wagner  went  into  the  question 
at  some  length  with  all  the  perspicuity  and  absolute 
rightness  that  stamp  his  utterance  on  practical  ques- 
tions of  performances  ; and  a glance  at  his  scores  will 
show  anvone  who  chooses  to  look  that  lie  not  only  rid 
himself  of  the  metronome  hut  even  abandoned  the  other 
marks  of  expression  with  which  his  earlier  voice  parts 
are  so  plentifully  adorned.  Fortes,  pianos,  rallcutundos 
and  accelcrandos  abound  up  to  the  end  of  his  ’Lohen- 
grin” period;  and.  of  course,  in  purely  instrumental 
music  they  are  necessary  to  show  what  the  composer 
is  driving  at ; hut  when  words  and  music  go  together 
the  words  themselves  constitute  the  marks  of  expres- 
sion. Tf  an  artist  understands  words  and  music  he 
will  sing  a phrase  with  the  correct  expression;  if  he 
does  not  understand  both  and  merely  follows  unfeel- 
ingly and  mechanically  the  composer’s  indications— well, 
we  might  as  well  have  an  automaton  with  a gramophone 
in  its  interior. 

AN  UNWARRANTED  ATTITUDE. 

Wagner  went  further  than  this:  in  his  later  operas 
he  did  not  even  mark  metronomically  the  tempi  of  the 
purely  instrumental  pieces.  He  adhered  to  the  plan  of 
giving  his  directions  in  German  ; hut  that  was  a fad. 
He  lived  in  a period  when  the  Germans  were  developing 
a national  consciousness  and  conscience;  they  had  got 
hold  of  the  absurd  notion  that  music  was  their  art  and 
their  art  alone.  They  forgot  that  the  various  Germanic 
tribes  came  on  the  scene  quite  late  in  the  history  of 
music;  they  forgot  that  the  English,  who  originated 
music  as  an  art,  and  the  Blemish  and  Italians  who  fol- 
lowed, had  a right  to  speak  in  the  matter.  They,  in 
general,  and  Wagner,  in  particular,  thought  that  musL 
was  their  art  and  they  had  the  right  to  settle  its  nomen- 
clature. Hence  Beethoven’s  ridiculous  and  clumsy 
"hammer-clavier”  for  pianoforte  and  Wagner’s  and 
Schumann’s  preposterous  instructions  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  their  works.  Presently  T will  show 
that  in  practice  the*  universal  Italian  terms  were  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  any  provincialisms  which  the 
( fi  rmans  preferred. 

The  metronome  is  a useful  invention;  T am  the  last 
in  the  wnrld  to  decry  its  services.  Every  student  should 
<>,  -sess  , ,ne.  By  its  aid  one  can  determine  whether 
scales  and  arpeggios  and  studies  have  oeen  mastered  at 
an  appropriately  just  velocity.  We  can  get  a notion  of 
how  fast  or  how  slow  Beethoven  meant  a movement 
to  he  played.  And  there  its  usefulness  ends.  When 
an  editor  affixes  these  marks  to  the  music  of  Bach, 
Handel.  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  value  of  the  marks 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  editor.  1 have  now  be- 


fore me  a volume  of  Bach’s  harpsichord  suites  with 
most  elaborate  indications.  As  I believe  that  editor 
to  be  an  untrustworthy  guide  I have  only  rarely  tried 
them — and  always  I found  them  wrong. 

The  position  taken  by  those  who  defend  metronome 
marks  attached  to  music  by  the  composer  himself  is 
this : Surely  the  composer  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  how  fast  he  wants  his  music  played.  And  this  I 
emphatically  deny ; I describe  the  position  as  insane, 
preposterous.  We  may  remark  that  no  pianist  or  fiddler 
has  ever  found  it  possible  to  follow  Beethoven  s direc- 
tions closely.  Wagner  made  fine  fun  of  the  conductors 
who  went  through  the  first  movement  of  the  “Ero'ica” 
symphony  with  a clockwork  beat ; he  would  not  hear  of 
the  minuet  of  the  Eighth  being  given  in  the  traditional 
manner  approved  by  Mendelssohn.  He  boldly  put  aside 
metronome  marks  as  rendering  the  music  unintelligible. 
Bulow,  who  reverenced  Beethoven  as  much  as  any  nlan 
who  has  lived,  went  further.  He  edited  some,  not  all, 
unfortunately,  of  the  piano  sonatas  and  actually  put  in 
his  own  metronome  marks,  showing  how  the  pace 
should  be  varied  in  the  course  of  each  movement.  In 
such  a case,  as  I have  observed,  the  value  of  the  mark- 
ings depends  upon  the  right  of  the  mark  to  claim  author- 
ity; and  Billow’s  figures  were  meant  only  as  hints— he 
was  the  last  musician  in  the  world  to  claim  infallibility : 
he  himself  did  not  play  like  clockwork  and  he  would 
not  have  demanded  that  anyone  else  should. 


fact  that  he  took  it  so  slow  only  meant  that  in  his  age 
his  pulses  did  not  beat  so  quickly  as  they  had.  So  the 
composer’s  claim — or  rather,  the  claim  made  for  the 
composer — to  know  precisely  how  his  music  should  be 
given  goes  to  the  ground. 

Let  us  weigh  the  second  consideration  a moment. 
The  larger  a band  or  body  of  singers  the  slower  the 
music  may  go,  and  in  many  instances  the  slower  it  must 
go  to  make  its  full  and  proper  effect.  Conversely,  the 
smaller  the  band  the  faster  the  music  must  go  to  make 
that  full  and  proper  effect.  Let  us  take  the  parallel 
case  of  two  types  of  piano  in  the  old  days.  Mozart 
used  one  with  a light  touch  and  a rather  thin  tone ; and 
to  cover  up  its  thinness  he  had  recourse  to  endless 
runs,  arpeggios  and  ornaments,  especially  in  the  slow 
movements.  Beethoven,  following  Clementi,  used  a 
more  sonorous  type  of  instrument,  and  could  trust  to 
its  full  sustained  tone  without  decorations.  Hence  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  slow  movements . 
Mozart’s,  full  of  beauty,  but  apt  to  be  a little  restless; 
Beethoven’s  broad  and  deep  as  the  mighty  ocean,  rich 
and  full.  No  tempo  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  and 
alone  right ; within  bounds  of  right  artistic  feelingunany 
tempi  may  be  said  to  be  right. 


ENJOYMENT-STUDY. 

BY  ARTHUR  SCHUCKAI, 
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A PENCIL  DRAWING  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

This  excellent  sketch  of  Durham  Cathedral  was  made  during 
Mendelssohn's  tirst  visit  to  England. 

In  dealing  with  metronome  markings  we  must  remem- 
ber two  things.  We  disregard  editors’  indications  alto- 
gether as  being  only  the  editors’  opinions ; hut  the  com- 
poser is  entitled  to  more  careful  consideration.  The 
claim  that  he  is  infallibly  right  is  a sufficient  statement 
of  the  case  for  him.  I shall  smash  that  claim  and  estab- 
lish my  first  point;  then  I shall  proceed  to  establish  my 
second  point,  that  a composer  is  rarely  in  a position  to 
know  the  circumstances  in  which  his  music  will  he  ren- 
dered and  that  in  consequence  his  marks  afford  only 
the  roughest  and  wildest  of  guidance,  and  may  he,  if 
not  altogether  disregarded,  regarded  only  as  hints  and 
liable  to  wide  modifications. 

Not  to  make  this  article  too  lengthy,  let  us  take  the 
concrete  instance  of  Beethoven.  I am  sure  this  is  of 
course  supposition,  hut  a supposition  that  approaches  a 
certainty — I am  sure  that  Beethoven  never  once  in  his 
life  set'  a metronome  working  and  played  through  a 
complete  movement  to  its  tick-tick  and  the  chiming  of 
its  bell.  With  the  symphonies  this  would  have  been  a 
sheer  impossibility,  nor  is  there  a single  record  of  his 
having  attempted  to.  He  knew  roughly  the  tempo  at 
which  he  wanted  a movement  taken  ; he  played  a few 
bars,  timing  them  with  Maelzel’s  instrument,  and 
promptly  set  down  the  figure  which  seemed  to  him  cor- 
rect. We  need  not  assume  for  a moment  that  he  meant 
this  figure  to  he  stuck  to  throughout  a movement:  it 
was  to  him  the  general,  broad  tempo.  But,  as  such, 
was  it  with  certainty  what  he  meant?  The  idea  is 
absurd.  In  a state  of  excitement  he  would  inevitably 
feel  that  the  music  should  go  faster  than  would,  have 
been  his  view  in  a moment  of  depression.  1 Ids  is  not 
eucss-work:  it  is  an  unfailing  rule  of  our  frail  human 
nature. 

WAGNER'S  CHANGE  IN  TEMPI. 

\s  Wagner  drew  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  and 
was  worn  out  with  the  unremitting  struggles  of  fifty 
years,  he  bothered  his  singers  and  players  infinitely  by 
the  unconscionably  slow  tempi  he  adopted  for  his  own 
music.  As  Mr.  James  Huneker  acutely  remarked,  the 


A Mother  and  her  daughter  came  to  see  me  regarding 
music  lessons  for  the  latter.  The  mother  was  well  I 
have  long  given  up  trying  to  characterize  parents ! 
The  girl  was  just  entering  her  Junior  High  School 
year;  she  was  fifteen,  eager  and  pretty.  In  the  ensuing 
conversation  she  argued  for  lessons  and  her  mother 
argued  against  lessons.  I,  for  the  most  part — as  be- 
comes a courageous  teacher — kept  quiet.  They  seemed 
indeed  to  be  interviewing  themselves,  I,  so  to  say,  only 
stimulated  their  thought. 

The  argument  of  the  parent  (so  far  as  it  was  an 
argument  was  as  follows:  1.  The  girl  had  not  prac- 
ticed as  much  as  she  should  have  practiced  during  the 
term  preceding.  (I  sometimes  wonder  whether  any 
one  ever  practices  as  much  as  he  should.)  2.  She 
would  be  the  same  this  term  (that  was  fatalism).  3. 
Her  studies  in  her  second  year  would  be  harder  than 
the  first  year. 

The  girl’s  arguments  were  as  follows:  1.  She  wanted 
to  go  ahead  with  her  studies  regardless  of  past  mis- 
deeds and  delinquencies.  2.  She  promised  to  do  better 
this  year,  that  is,  practice  without  being  told.  3.  She 
wanted  to  work  at  her  music  as  an  enjoyment  and  not 
consider  it  so  much  as  a study.  By  practicing  an  hour 
a day  and  taking  a lesson  a week,  she  was  bound  to 
make  headway,  but  she  wanted  permission  to  study  for 
the  pleasure  and  not  with  the  assumed  duty  of  making 
progress.  4.  If  she  did  not  continue  she  would  lose 
what  she  had  already  learned. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  obvious  strength  of 
the  girl’s  arguments  was  the  result  of  the  above  men- 
tioned stimulation ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  her  own 
and  she  had  used  them  before.  Parents  like  to  say 
that  they  know  their  own  children  best;  but  I am  bound 
to  say  I do  not  always  agree  with  them.  Now  this 
girl  liad  a big  idea  when  she  argued  for  enjoyment- 
study.  In  her  school  she  was  straining  constantly  to 
reach  a higher  grade,  to  make  more  marks  and  if  pos- 
sible to  win  a prize.  She  wanted  a relief  from  this. 
She  did  not  want  this  strain  in  her  music.  She  had 
reached  fourth  grade  and  could  play  at  sight  fairly  well. 
She  had  no  intention  of  making  music  her  life  work. 
She  did  not  want  to  drop  her  music  and— she  wanted 
pieces.  ’ It  seems  she  had  been  made  to  plug  at  Czerny 
and  one  or  two  brilliant  recital  pieces  the  whole  year 
long  and  she  wanted — as  she  naively  said — music  ! 

After  they  were  gone  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
argument  for  enjoyment-study  might  possibly  have  a 
wider  application,  d his  constant  striving  for  success, 
the  rush  and  scramble  for  the  spotlight,  docs  get  on 
one’s  nerves.  Must  every  one  he  famous?  Let  us 
skip  a generation  or  two.  \\  hen  I see  folks  so  painfully 
toiling,  so  vainlv  aiming  for  brilliant  display  while 
the  real  beauties  lie  about  them  unseen— I find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  music  is  an  Art— something  to  make  the 
world  better  and  happier. 

And  I had  another  reflection.  How  people  misunder- 
stand High  School  children!  I’m  afraid  they  are  gener- 
ally conceived  as  being  sdlv  and  frivolous  habitually 
eating  pickles  and  candy  for  lunch.  This  mother  evi- 
dently  had  little  respect  for  either  the  girl’s  resolu- 
tions or  her  ability  to  keep  them;  yet  the  girl  had 
thought  out  strong  arguments  and  T may  add — thou"  : 
it  is  “another  story”— that  she  “made  good.” 


THE  ETUDE 
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Mendelssohn’s  workroom  in  leipsig. 


former  named  Gugi,  with  whom  he  played  the 
piano  part  of  a trio  for  two  horns  and  piano- 
forte. At  eleven  he  became  an  alto  in  the  chorus 
of  the  Singakademie,  an  institution  founded  in 
1791  designed  to  promote  choral  music. 
Mendelssohn’s  regular  work  in  composition  dates 
from  1820.  Despite  the  wealth  of  his  father,  his  youth 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  He  was  obliged  to 
rise  at  five  in  the  morning  and  study  hard  for  the 
better  part  of  the  day.  How  methodical  he  was  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  his  works  were 
carefully  transcribed  by  himself  in  manuscript  volumes 
made  and  kept  by  the  composer  himself.  These  may 
be  seen  complete  in  forty-four  volumes  now  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  In  the  volume  for 
his  twelfth  year  are  to  be  seen  some  sixty  movements. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  YOUTH. 

By  the  year  1821  the  accomplishments  of  Mendelssohn 
were  already  attracting  wide  attention.  In  the  same  year 
the  little  composer  visited  the  great  poet,  Goethe,  who, 
though  not  especially  musical,  took  a great  interest  in  the 
boy.  Operas,  symphonies,  quartets  and  other  works  came 
now  in  rapid  succession.  Some  were  so  mature  in  style  that 
they  have  been  preserved.  The  Symphony  in  C minor  was 
written  when  the  boy  was  barely  fifteen.  In  the  same  year 
Moscheles  gave  Felix  daily  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing 
for  six  weeks. 

In  1825  the  family  moved  to  a house  known  as  “No.  3 
Leipziger  Strasse.’’  There,  amid  some  ten  acres  of  garden 
and  park  land,  Mendelssohn  was  fortunate  enough  to  spend 
some  of  the  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life.  The 
house  was  large  and  comfortable,  but  there  was  another 
attraction  to  the  place  which  made  this  residence  a memor- 
able one  for  the  music-loving  boy.  In  the  garden  was  a 
huge  house  known  as  the  “Gartenhaus,”  and  in  this  was  a 
large  room  capable  of  holding  several  hundred  persons. 
There  the  Mendelssohn  family  held  Sunday  afternoon 
musicales,  which  became  memorable  to  all  who  attended. 


MENDELSSOHN  IN  PARIS. 

Tn  1825  Mendelssohn’s  father  took  the  boy  on  a busi- 
ness trip  to  Paris.  There  he  met  Hummel,  Hen;, 
ITalevy,  Kalkbrenner,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  Rossini,  Paer, 
Meyerbeer,  Cherubini  and  others.  The  last  named, 
though  always  very  reticent  in  bis  praise,  lauded  Men- 
delssohn to  the  skies.  Composition  followed  composi- 
tion so  rapidly  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  catalog  them 
in  a biography  of  the  dimensions  of  the  present  one. 
In  1825  Mendelssohn  finished  the  score  of  his  two-act 
opera  Camacho’s  Wedding  (founded  upon  an  incident 
in  Don  Quixote).  Then  came  the  remarkable  Octet 
for  strings  (Opus  20)  and  other  notable  works. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  PRECOCIOUS  MASTERPIECE. 

Mendelssohn's  immortal  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  over- 
ture, written  in  1820  when  the  boy  was  only  seventeen 
years  old,  remains  to  this  day  the  most  astonishing  piece 
of  precocity  in  musical  composition.  Few  composers  have 
approached  this  fairy  classic.  Elfin  wings  whir  through 
the  whole  composition  and  the  imagery  of  Shakespeare  is 
preserved  in  the  most  delicate  of  tonal  tints.  In  1827 
Mendelssohn’s  opera  Camacho  was  produced  at  Berlin,  under 
the  direction-  of  Spontini.  The  first  performance  was  un- 
questionably a success,  but  subsequent  performances  were 
prevented  by  jealousies  and  by  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
singers.  Meantime  his  general  education  was  continued  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  a time  under 
the  tuition  of  the  great  philosopher  Hegel.  He  was  gifted 
in  languages,  and  bis  translations  from  Latin  and  Italian 
verse  were  numerous  and  fluent. 


THE  BACH  REVIVAL. 

Tn  1827  Mendelssohn  founded  a chorus  of  sixteen 
voices  which  met  in  his  home  on  Saturday  nights  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  choral  works  of  J.  S. 
Bach.  With  the  formation  of  this  chorus  may  be  said 
to  date  the  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  works  of 
Bach  after  nearly  a century  of  neglect.  In  fact,  on 
Wednesday,  March  11,  1829,  the  first  public  perform- 
ance of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  since  the  death  of 
Bach  took  place  in  the  Singakademie  Hall  under  the 
direction  of  Mendelssohn. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  ANCESTORS. 

The  great-grandfather  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
one  Mendel  Dessau  (Mendel  of  Dessau).  After  the 
custom  of  the  times  in  countries  where  there  is  great 
similarity  of  family  names,  Mendel’s  son  became  Men- 
del’s Sohn  or  Mendelssohn.  This  particular  Mendels- 
sohn was  known  as  Moses.  After  a childhood  of 
direct  want  during  which  he  lived  in  a garret  and 
subsisted  upon  a loaf  of  bread  a week,  he  gradually 
ascended  the  social  and  educational  scale  until  he  won 
the  high  respect  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike. 

How  difficult  his  path  was  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  although  he  was  born  in  Dessau,  Germany, 
at  as  late  a date  as  1729,  conditions  were  such  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  learn  the  German  language  until 
he  was  fifteen  years  old.  It  seems  almost  miraculous 
that  he  was  able  to  rise  above  such  conditions,  gain 
the  support  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  such  as 
Kant  and  Lavater,  produce  a philosophical  work  that 
has  been  translated  in  many  languages,  and  ultimately 
become  the  central  character  of  the  immortal  drama 
of  Lessing,  Nathan  the  Wise.  But  anyone  who  has 
ever  read  any  of  the  magnificent  thoughts  of  this  mis- 
shapen, humpbacked,  stammering  little  Jew  can  clearly 
see  that  his  lofty  conception  o’f  the  brotherhood  of 
man  was  the  power  which  brought  about  this  miracle. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  FAMILY. 

Moses  Mondelssohy  married  the  daughter  of  a merchant 
of  Hamburg.  Their  son,  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  became 
one  of  tlie  best  known  bankers  of  bis  day.  He  married  one 
Lcab  Salomon,  a highly  accomplished  young  woman  of  an 
excellent  Jewish  family.  Leah  spoke  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Greek,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gressive thought  of  the  day.  Her  brother  had  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  and  assumed  the  name  of  Bartholdy,  after 
that  of  the  proprietor  of  a summer  garden  in  Paris  which 
bad  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Salomon  family,  \fter 
Leah’s  marriage  with  Abraham  Mendelssohn  her  brother 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  attach  the  name  of  Bartholdy 
to  that  of  Mendelssohn  and  also  persuaded  them  to  brink 
tip  their  children  in  the  Christian  faith.  Abraham 
Mendelssohn’s  brothers  remained  Jews  in  belief,  but  two 
of  his  sisters  became  Roman  Catholics.  In  order  that  the 
Protestant  Christian  branch  might  be  distinguished  from 
the  Jewish  branch  Abraham  took  his  brother  in  law's  counsel 
and  Mendelssohn  became  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  In  doing 
this  he  attributed  bis  action  to  the  same  motive  of  progress 
•which  animated  his  father  in  much  of  the  work  which  the 
venerable  philosopher  Moses  Mendelssohn  accomplished. 

Abraham  Mendelssohn  and  Leah  Salomon  were  the  parents 
of  three  brilliant  children,  Fanny  (born  1805),  Rebecca 
(born  1811),  and  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 


“I  feel  that  in  every  fresh  piece  I succeed  better  in 
learning  to  write  exactly  what  is  in  my  heart,  and 
after  all  that  is  the  only  right  way  I know.” 


MENDELSSOHN’S  EARLY  YEARS. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  February  3,  1809,  in 
Hamburg.  A few  years  later,  the  inconveniences  of 
living  in  a city  occupied  by  hostile  French  rulers  forced 
the  family  to  move  to  Berlin  where  the  composer  spent 
the  better  part  of  his  youth.  His  first  steps  in  music 
were  tenderly  superintended  by  his  mother.  Among 
his  early  instructors  were  Mme.  Bigot  with  whom  he 
studied  during  a short  sojourn  in  Paris,  Ludwig  Berger 
(piano),  Carl  Friedrich  Zelter  (thoroughbass  and  com- 
position), Henning  (violin),  Rosel  (landscape  painting), 
Heyse  (general  subjects).  In  all  his  study,  his  sisters 
Fanny  and  Rebecca  were  his  constant  companions. 

As  early  as  1818  he  appeared  in  public  with  a Der- 


MENDELSSOHN’S  EPOCH. 

From  a standpoint  of  time  Mendelssohn's  era  was 
no  different  from  that  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  Wag- 
ner and  other  composers  who  have  already  been 
discussed  in  this  series.  However,  in  considering 
Mendelssohn  we  may  gain  much  light  upon  his  career 
by  reflecting  upon  the  wonderful  race  of  which  he 
was  a notable  example. 

Sebastian  Ilensel,  nephew  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  devotes 
the  first  chapter  of  his  two-volume  work,  Ttie  Mendelssohn 
Family,  to  a review  of  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  lifetime  of  Mendelssohn. 
Persecutions  of  an  altogether  absurd  and  unjust  nature  had 
superseded  a foregoing  era  when  Jews  were  mercilessly 
murdered  “for  the  glory  of  God.’’  Their  places  of  residence 
were  limited  to  the  most  undesirable  parts  of  the  cities. 
Marriages  were  ridiculously  restricted.  Only  a very  few 
occupations,  such,  for  instance,  as  buying  and  selling  old 
clothes  and  the  still  more  unlovely  trade  of  usury,  were 
open  to  the  children  of  Israel.  They  were  likewise  com- 
pelled to  purchase  the  waste  china  at  the  Royal  China 
Factory  upon  the  occasion  of  a marriage  in  a Hebrew  fam- 
ily. In  this  way  Moses  Mendelssohn,  grandfather  of  Felix, 
came  into  possession  of  twenty  absolutely  worthless  life- 
size  china  apes. 

Despite  these  infamies  the  Jewish  race  has  held  its  in- 
tegrity through  the  centuries  in  unexampled  manner.  With 
the  advance  of  learning  and  the  extension  of  toleration  in 
religious  matters  the  spirit  of  oppression  changed  materially. 
New  industries  and  new  professions  were  opened  to  the 
Jews  and  many  magnificent  thinkers  evolved  from  human 
material  that  had  previously  been  compelled  to  stagnate. 
Among  these  philosophers  Moses  Mendelssohn  may  be  re- 
garded as  a pioneer,  and  since  many  of  the  distinctions  his 
grandson  Felix  was  destined  to  enjoy  at  a later  age  were 
due  in  a large  measure  to  the  reforms  which  the  great 
Moses  instituted  in  and  out  of  Jewry,  the  ancestry  of  the 
composer  becomes  particularly  interesting. 
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invitation  from  New  York  to  conduct  a musical  fes- 
tival. Unfortunately  he  did  not  accept.  Mendelssohn 
returned  to  Leipzig,  where  he  taught  the  pianoforte 
and  composition  at  the  conservatorium  in  addition  to 
being  the  head  of  the  institution. 


youth  but  played  them  with  much  less  skill  than  the 
pianoforte  or  the  organ.  As  a conductor  Mendelssohn 
was  said  to  have  been  incomparably  fine. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  FRIENDS. 


I ML  . 
iffr 

A \f  ■ 


FANNY  HENSEL,  MENDELSSOHN^  SISTER. 


THE  COMPOSER’S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 

In  the  same  year  Mendelssohn  mafic  his  first  visit  to 
London,  where  some  of  hs  music  had  a ready  become 
popular.  His  winning  personality,  his  modesty,  his  un 
questioned  thoroughness,  all  won  him  immediately  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  English  people,  lie  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London 
and  was  entertained  very  extensively.  Returning  to 
Germany  in  the  fall  of  the  year  he  was  proposed  as  the 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  Berlin  1 Diversity,  but  did  not 
take  the  position.  Ilis  next  journey  in  search  of  experiences 
was  to  Austria  and  Italy. 

In  1832  Mendelssohn  found  himself  in  London  again. 
Naturally  he  was  made  the  lion  of  the  musical  world. 
Welcomed  everywhere,  his  cordial  nature  rejoiced  continually 
upon  finding  new  friends.  As  a pianist,  a composer  an 
an  organist  he  was  enthusiastically  admired.  His  f e&ndes 
Overture  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  and 
Mendelssohn  presented  the  score  to  the  society  NM vello 

published  the  first  volume  ot  Ins  Songs  Without  W 
under  the  title  Original  Melodies  for  the  Piano.  In  1833 
he  made  a third  visit  to  London. 

The  same  year  Mendelssohn  arranged  to  settle  In  Dussel- 
dorf  Ills  success  in  conducting  the  Lower  Bhlne  Musical 
Festival  had  made  him  especially  popular,  and  be  form  1 
the  life  of  Diisseldorf  greatly  to  his  liking.  For ’a  toe 
conducted  the  performances  at  the  theatre,  but  this  prov 
distasteful  to  him. 


"ELIJAH.” 

In  1840  Elijah  was  completed  and  the  work  first  given 
on  August  20lli  of  that  year  at  Birmingham,  England, 
under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn.  From  the  standpoint 
of  popular  appreciation  this  was  the  triumphant  moment 
of  Mendelssohn's  life.  In  1847  Mendelssohn  made  another 
trip  to  England,  conducting  Elijah  in  London  and  in  Man- 
chester. Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  attended  his 
concerts  and  took  great  interest  in  his  work. 

Fanny  Mendelssohn  died  at  Berlin  in  May,  1847.  Her 
close  attachment  to  her  brother  in  all  his  life  work  made 
them  far  more  devoted  to  each  other  than  most  brothers 
and  sisters.  When  Mendelssohn  heard  of  her  death  lie 
fell  insensible  and  did  not  recover  for  some  hours.  In  fact 
he  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock.  Fanny 
Mendelssohn  had  become  the  wife  of  Wilhelm  Hensel,  who, 
like  the  wife  of  Felix,  was  a Gentile,  the  son  of  a poor 
country  parson.  Their  married  life  was  altogether  ideal. 
Hensel  was  an  artist  of  ability  and  his  home  became  the 
centre  for  a coterie  of  art-workers.  Fanny  was  especially 
gifted  as  a musician.  Mendelssohn  thought  her  more  tal- 
ented than  himself  in  some  ways.  In  fact  some  of  her 
songs  were  published  with  his  without  any  reference  to  her 
authorship  and  were  attributed  to  Mendelssohn  (Opus  8, 
Nos.  2,  3,  12;  Opus  9,  Nos.  7,  10,  12).  She  also  published 
several  compositions  under  her  own  name.  Felix  solicited 
her  Judgment  upon  all  his  manuscripts  whenever  it  was 
obtainable. 


Outside  the  immediate  circle  of  his  family  Mendelssohn 
had  many  splendid  friends.  Among  the  most  notable  of 
these  was  Robert  Schumann,  although  their  methods  of 
work  were  wholly  different.  Schumann’s  tendencies  were 
regarded  as  very  impressionistic  at  the  time,  while  Men- 
delssohn sought  to  develop  clearness  and  finish  in  everything 
he  did.  Mendelssohn  was  also  much  attached  to  Moscheles 
and  Joachim.  lie  knew  practically  all  of  the  famous  mu- 
sicians of  his  time,  and  they  all  valued  the  acquaintance. 
In  England  he  cherished  the  friendship  of  William  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  his  best-known  British  pupil,  and  the  Horsley 
family  which  possessed  many  interesting  musical  members, 
all  of  ’whom  stood  ready  to  render  Mendelssohn  every  pos- 
sible attention. 


MENDELSSOHN  AT  THE  GEWANDHAUS. 

Through  the  influence  of  a friend  he  secured  the  enviable 
post  of  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  of  Leipzig. 
Here  again  Mendelssohn  became  the  idol  of  the  town.  In 
1830  the  university  which  had  previously  denied  him  the 
professorship  of  music  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  him.  In  18.h>  Mendelssohn 
father,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  devoted,  died,  after  a •- 
illness.  I'nder  the  stress  of  his  grief  he  worked  day  and 
night  upon  St.  Paul  The  oratorio  was  first  performed  at 
the  Diisseldorf  Festival  in  May,  1830.  , , 

During  the  same  year  Mendelssohn  went  to  Frankfort  to 
superintend  the  concerts  of  the  Ciicilien-Verem . tae  lu 
mot  (Voile  Charlotte  Sophie  Jeanrenaud,  the  daughter 
tlio  pastor  of  a French  Reformed  Church.  They  were  mar- 
ried on  October  2d  of  the  same  year.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a happier  wedded  life  than  that  of  the 
Mendelssohns. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  LAST  DAYS. 

After  the  death  of  his  sister  Fanny,  Mendelssohn 
was  unreconcilable.  He  traveled  in  Switzerland  for 
a time,  but  was  unable  to  work  at  composition.  During 
this  period  he  devoted  a short  time  almost  every  day 
to  producing  thirteen  large  water-color  paintings,  said 
to  have  been  of  high  artistic  merit.  All  through  his 
life  he  made  drawing  and  painting  an  avocation  and 
spent  much  time  in  the  pursuit  of  this  form  of  plastic 
art.  His  efforts  at  composition  became  fragmentary, 
and  except  the  String  Quartet  in  F Minor,  snatches 
of  his  projected  opera,  Lorcly,  his  partly  completed 
oratorio  Christ  us,  a few  songs,  and  a few  religious 
works,  he  did  nothing.  His  only  consolation  was  found 
with  his  wife  and  his  children.  A great  performance 
of  Elijah  was  projected  for  Berlin  on  November  third 
and  another  in  Vienna.  Mendelssohn  saw  that  it  would 
he  impossible  to  conduct  these  performances  .and  aban- 
doned them.  In  October  he  became  very  ill  with  "vio- 
lent pains  in  his  head”  and  grew  rapidly  worse. 
Bulletins  were  constantly  posted  at  the  street  corners 
in  Leipzig  stating  his  condition.  His  last  moments 
came  on  November  4,  1847.  Thousands  witnessed  the 
funeral  cortege  with  bowed  heads.  Preceding  the 
hearse  came  a hand  playing  the  Song  Without  Words 
from  Book  5 No.  3,  orchestrated  as  a funeral  march 
by  Moscheles.  Following  this  came  a student  of  the 
Conservatory  bearing  a cushion  upon  which  rested  a 
silver  crown  which  had  been  given  to  Mendelssohn 
by  the  Conservatory.  Many  societies,  guilds,  govern- 
ment officers,  University  officials  came  later  in  the  pro- 
cession. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  COMPOSITIONS. 

One  catalog  of  Mendelssohn’s  works  takes  up  five  large 
pages  in  fine  print.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  we  can 
do  little  more  here  than  mention  a few  of  his  most  im- 
portant works.  Among  the  choral  works,  the  most  noted 
are  St.  Paul.  Elijah,  Christus  (unfinished).  Hymn  of  Praise, 
The  First  Walpurgis  Night,  Athalie,  music  to  A Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Antigone,  Oedipus  Festgesange,  The  Wed- 
ding of  Camacho,  Lauda  Sion,  'Hear  My  Prayer,  Motets 
Psalms,  etc.  Twenty-eight  quartets  for  male  voices,  13 
duets,  83  songs.  His  most  notable  orchestral  works  are 
his  four  symphonies,  six  concert  overtures,  two  concertos, 
two  capriccios  and  a Rondo  Brillant  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, and  the  splendid  E minor  violin  concerto.  His  cham- 
ber music  includes  many  quartets,  quintets,  trios,  etc.  the 
most  noted  of  liis  piano  works  were  the  Songs  Without 
Words . the  very  popular  Rondo  Cappriccioso,  three  sonatas, 
some  preludes  and  fugues,  and  some  variations  His  organ 
sonatas  are  among  the  best  works  written  for  the  instru 
ment. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  MENDELSSOHN. 

Probably  one  of  the  very  best  lengthy  biographies  of 
Mendelssohn  is  that  written  by  Sir  George  Grove  and  x“ 
eluded  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  The 
Grove  dictionary  appeared  at  a time  when  the  Mendelssohn 
furore  still  existed  in  England  and  possibly  for  this  rea- 
son the  compiler  took  particular  pains  to  have  the  Men- 
delssohn life  very  exhaustive.  The  Mendelssohn  Family,  by 
Sebastian  Hensel,  is  a most  excellent  detailed  account  ot 
the  accomplishments  of  many  of  Mendelssohn’s  relatives 
Good  short  biographies  are  those  by  Vernon  Blackburn  and 
bv  W.  S.  Rockstro  (a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn).  Mendelssohns 
personal  letters  to  members  of  his  family  and  friends  are 
also  published  in  an  excellent  English  translation. 


A MENDELSSOHN  PROGRAM. 

Grade 

1 piano  Duet,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 4 

(Arr.  by  Sidney  Smith). 

2.  Vocal  Solo,  O For  the  Wings  of  a Dove. | 

3.  Piano  Solo,  Kinderstiicke,  Opus  72  No.  2 

4!  Violin  Solo,  Spring  Song.  •••••••••  v 

(Arr.  by  W.  F.  Sudds). 

5 Quartet,  Farewell  to  the  Forest. .....  ■• 

6 Piano  Solo,  Rondo  Cappriccioso,  Opus  14. . • • • • • » 

7'  violin  Solo,  Andante  from  Concerto  in  E Minor  7 
8.  Piano  Solo,  Selections  from  Songs  Without 

Words. 

o vocal  Duets,  0 Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld,  Cauld 

Blast  * 

I Would  That  My  Love ’ 

10  Piano  Duet,  March  from  Athelie & 


FOUNDING  THE  LEIPZIG  CONSERVATORY. 

‘In  1837  Mendelssohn  made  a fifth  visit  to  Eng. and, 
conducting  his  already  famous  St.  Paul  at  Birmingham. 
The  ensuing  years  were  full  of  active  interest  for  all 
who  surrounded  him.  In  1841  Mendelssohn  returned  to 
Berlin  where  he  was  engaged  as  the  Capellmeister  for 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  conducted  many  important 
performances.  Hi's  music  for  Sophocles’  Antigone  was 
produced  at  this  time.  In  1842  he  visited  London  for 
the  seventh  lime  when  many  of  his  works  were  per- 
formid.  Lei;  zig  and  the  open-hearted  Saxons  were  too 
attl  lctive  to  Mendelssohn  and  he  found  himself  drawn 
from  the  austere  atmosphere  of  Berlin  to  the  city  of 
bis  choice.  Accordingly  in  1843  the  great  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium was  started  under  the  modest  title  of 
bool.”  Among  the  teachers  were  Mendels- 
,bn,  lb  ipimann,  David,  Schumann  and  others.  An 
I,.|,  tiip  to  London  was  made  in  1845  when  his 
ncerts  were  more  successful  than  ever.  Upon  return- 
j,  (brniam  Mendelssohn  made  every  effort  to 

.,  „ tin  ceil  ill  .if  the  King  to  free  him  from  his 
duties  j„  Berlin.  The  King  let  him  off  from  his  duties 
and  good-naturedly  gave  him  a salary  of  1000  thalers 


MENDELSSOHN’S  PERSONALITY  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Mendelssohn’s  countenance  was  decidedly  Hebraic.  Tliaek 
oray declared  it  "The  most  beautiful  face  I have  ever  seen 
Like  what  I imagine  our  Saviours  to  have  been.  His 
expression  was  kind-hearted,  animated,  loving  and  bore 
"aP  most  unmistakable  look  of  genius.”  His  broad  fore- 
head  was  crowned  with  thick,  black  ^a\.\  hair, 
temporaries  dwell  long  upon  his  remarkable  brown  eyes 
which  could  at  times  "glow  like  these  of  a tigei,  and  a 
others  “melt  with  compassion.”  His  mouth  was  delicate 
and  expressive  and  his  teeth  very  regu.ar  n nd  white. 

Mendelssohn’s  personality  was  so  charming  that  he 
numbered  his  friends  by  the  hundreds.  His  regular  habits 
and  great  Industry  account  for  the  vast  amount  of  music 
he  produced  in  thirty-eight  years  and  also  for  the  voi 
ominous  correspondence,  public  duties,  sketches  and 
numerous  tours  as  a virtuoso  piantot,  organist  and  con- 
ductor His  dominant  trait  was  his  glorious  cheerfulness 
and  his  gift  for  imparting  this  spirit  to  all  his  associates. 


Jerlin,  fon 
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MENDELSSOHN  AS  A PIANIST,  ORGANIST  AND 
CONDUCTOR. 

Clara  Schumann  in  speaking  of  Mendelssohn’s  piano 
playing  said;  “Of  mere  effects  of  performance  he 
knew  nothing.  He  was  always  the  great  musician 
and  in  hearing  him  one  forgot  the  player  and  revelled 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  music.  He  could  carry 
one  with  him  in  the  most  incredible  manner,  and  Ins 
playing  was  always  stamped  with  beauty  and  nobility. 
His  improvising  always  amazed  those  who  heard  him. 

In  addition  to  being  a fine  pianist,  Mendelssohn  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  organists  of  his  tune. 
Mendelssohn  studied  the  violin  and  the  viola  in  his 


MOSES  MENDELSSOHN,  THE  EMINENT  JEWISH  PHILOSOPHER, 
GRANDFATHER  OF  THE  COMPOSER. 
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[Editor’s  Note: — Time  and  again  The  Etude  has  used 
its  columns  to  fight  what  is  known  as  the  “Song- Poem 
Swindle.”  We  shall  not  stop  until  the  imposters  are  driven 
out  of  business.  The  United  States  Government  has  been 
investigating  several  of  these  swindlers  and  has  suppressed 
many  of  the  most  daring.  Nevertheless,  others  are  still 
engaged  in  the  slimy  business  of  inducing  misguided, 
ignorant  and  often  indigent  people  to  believe  that  by  pub- 
lishing a little  home-made  doggerel  great  riches  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  budding  author-composer  pays  the  entire  cost 
of  publication,  which  is  plenty  large  enough  to  give  the 
fake  publisher  a good  profit  on  the  printing — if  he  ever 
brings  out  the  song.  The  following  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject is  from  The  Presto.  The  author,  Theodore  R.  Lyons, 
treats  it  in  a timely  and  lively  fashion.  It  is  reprinted  in 
part  in  The  Etude  with  the'  hope  that  every  reader  will 
advise  others  of  this  miserable  fraud.] 

Suppose  you  are  very  cautious,  and  write  a letter, 
asking  a firm  advertising  big  rewards  for  song-poems 
more  about  their  proposition.  Well,  if  you  do,  you  get 
a booklet,  nicely  printed,  nicely  bound,  telling  you  all 
about  how  Mills  came  to  New  York  with  the  torn 
MSS.  of  Rastus  on  Parade  as  his  only  possession — and 
now  is  a millionaire.  You  will  be  sure  to  see  that 
Chas.  K.  Harris  made  $20,000  on  After  the  Ball.  There 
will  be,  perhaps,  50  examples  cited  of  song  successes, 
and  the  booklet  will  close  (most  of  them  do)  with  the 
assurance  'that  YOU  can  not  tell  but  what  YOU  are  the 
one  who  has,  buried  under  a bushel,  the  very  piece 
that  all  publishers  are  looking  for  to  eclipse  all  that 
have  gone  before.  These  books  sound  good;  we  have 
read  different  editions  of  the  same  thing  told  differ- 
ently in  the  same  words,  as  it  were. 

Surely,  who  could  resist  this?  Not  you  who  have 
several  song  poems  that  you  have  written  at  spare  times. 
You  select  the  one  that  you  feel  is  the  best  (useless 
care;  any  one  would  have  done  just  as  well).  You 
write  a letter,  enclose  the  poem  and  consign  it  to  the 
United  States  mail,  addressed  to  the  “Advertising-for- 
Suckers-Music-Publisher.” 

You  get  a reply  just  as  soon  as  the  return  mail  can 
get  to  you.  Oh,  joy,  your  poem  is  accepted.  This  big 
publisher  wants  to  publish  it.  He  calls  it  “a  gem.” 
He  tells  you,  even  you,  that  you  have  a great  career 
before  you  as  a “song  writer.”  Your  joy  would  not 
be  so  satisfying  if  you  had  noticed  that  all  this  was 
in  a long  two-page  letter  printed  to  represent  type- 
writing, and  that  every  one  who  sent  in  any  kind  of 
a rhyme  got  the  same  thing.  But  you  are  too  rich, 
famous  and  excited  to  know  that,  and  you  read  bliss- 
fully on. 

IT  IS  SO  VERY  "FREE.” 

By  and  by  you  find,  tucked  away  somewhere  in  the 
“letter”  you  are  reading,  or  the  “enclosures,”  or  the 
“term  card,”  or  the  “contract”  enclosed,  signed  by  the 
“publisher,”  that  it  requires  money  to  publish  songs. 
Gosh  all  fishhooks,  the  ad  said  it  was  “free.”  The 
booklet  that  told  all  about  the  “big  successes  that  Ber- 
lin, Jerome,  Remick  and  Stern  made  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  amount  it  cost  them  to  make  their  suc- 
cesses! Hem!  Well,  dear  me,  suz ! The  correspond- 
ence says:  “You  send  us  $35.00,”  and  of  course  you 
want  the  best;  it  would  never  do  to  have  “that  gem” 
cheaply  executed.  In  that  case  $50.00,  and  we  will 
publish  it,  and  pay  you  4 cents  royalty,  3 cents  royalty, 
2 cents  royalty — half  the  profits,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Take 
your  choice;  it  all  means  the  same. 

You  send  the  $50,  or,  if  you  are  poor  the  payments 
are  considerately  arranged  on  the  $1  down  and  $1  a 
week  plan,  and  after  the  $50  is  paid,  you  sit  down  to 
wait  to  be  famous  and  live  on  your  income.  Now  we 
cannot  say  that  this  $50  investment  never  brings  any 
return.  All  we  can  say  is  that  we  never  heard  any 
one  of  them  that  did.  We  should  dislike  to  bank 
upon  our  royalty  checks  to  pay  rent  with,  for  we 
should  worry  when  kicked  out  in  the  street. 

We  corresponded  with  these  advertisers,  and  should 
like  to  print  all  the  correspondence  in  full.  There  are 
about  25,000  words  of  it,  and  it  makes  very  good  read- 
ing, but  we  will  confine  ourself  to  a few  sentences  that 
need  some  comment  to  explain  them. 

Most  of  the  letters  contain  this  statement,  in  some 
form  or  another:  “We  have  on  our  staff  capable  and 
experienced  lyric  writers  that  can  write  lyrics  to  any 
melody  you  may  send  us;  also  capable  and  experienced 
composers  who  can  set  appropriate  and  beautiful  melo- 


dies to  any  style  of  lyric.”  Well,  if  that  is  the  case, 
they  are  very  well  fixed  to  produce  their  own  raw 
material,  with  the  added  advantage  of  having  the  lyric 
writer  and  the  composer  to  collaborate  personally,  in- 
stead of  by  absent  treatment.  Why  don’t  they  publish  their 
own  productions,  by  their  owrt  “staff  writers?”  Just 
a matter  of  $50? 

As  a reason  for  the  large  profits  they  are  going  to 
pay  you  they  tell  you  that  they  are  going  to  price  your 
piece  on  account  of  its  superior  excellence  at  25  cents. 
20  cents  and  15  cents  a copy.  “Just  see  what  you’ll 
make.”  Just  figure  it  out,  with  all  the  big  successes 
selling  for  10  cents  the  country  over. 

They  will  advertise  your  songs  all  over  the  world — 
perhaps  they  do,  we  have  not  read  all  the  song  ads 
that  were  ever  published. 

“Should”  seems  to  be  a good  word  in  all  the  liter- 
ature. 

“Your  success  should  be  assured.” 

“The  American  public  will  spend  millions  for  sheet 
music;  you  should  get  your  share  of  it.” 

“Your  offering  should  be  one  of  the  hits  of  the  day.” 

If  you  would  stop  to  think,  you  are  a good  deal 
more  interested  in  what  it  will  do,  in  all  probability. 

“The  present  day  presents-  the  greatest  possibilities 
to  the  song  writer.  If  you  can  produce  a good  song 
and  get  it  before  the  public  properly” — Harry  von 
Tilzer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  this  costs  $20,000  to 
$40,000  per  song  before  the  income  starts.  How  can 
the  ad  publisher  do  it  all  for  $21? 

We  had  a very  pleasing  correspondence  with  twenty 
of  these  ad  publishers  and  we  have  all  the  correspond- 
ence before  us,  and  in  each  case,  we  notice  that  just  the 
time  before  we  send  the  $50  we  asked  this  question: 

“We  have  read  your  advertising  with  great  interest, 
and  the  terms  of  your  contract  seem  very  fair  to  us, 
but  before  investing  the  $50  in  the  publication  of  this 
song  we  should  like  to  know — 

“What  do  you  call  a good  sale  of  songs? 

“How  many  of  any  one  number  have  you  ever  sold? 

“Why  is  it  that  one  does  not  see  music  by  your  firm 
on  sale  in  Chicago,  Toronto,  Detroit,  and  other  city 
music  counters? 

“What  client  of  yours  ever  wrote  a success?  What 
was  it? 

“What  is  your  full  program  in  handling  the  music 
after  it  is  printed — 

“To  present  it  to  the  theatrical  profession? 

“To  present  it  to  the  wholesale  trade? 

“To  present  it  to  the  retail  trade? 

“What  advertising  mediums  do  you  employ? 

“Please  send  me  sample  copies  of  your  best  num- 
bers ?” 

The  doggerel  that  we  had  propounded  for  the  occa- 
sion came  gently  drifting  back  in  our  own  stamped  en- 
velope, without  comment.  They  were  no  longer 
“gems”;  they  were  not  “acceptable  if  available,"  and  in 
every  instance  the  correspondence  ceased. 

(Since  the  publication  of  the  above  in  The  Presto  at 
least  one  “Song-Poem”  swindler  has  been  prosecuted, 
convicted  and  sentenced.  Etude  readers  can  help  in 
suppressing  this  swindle  by  commenting  upon  it  to 
their  pupils  until  the  public  is  generally  informed  upon 
the  matter.) 


THE  PIANIST’S  DEBT  TO  CLEMENTI, 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  not  only  the  con- 
temporaries of  Clementi,  but  all  classical  players  and 
composers  since,  have  based  their  technic  on  his 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Some  of  them,  like  Moscheles, 
for  example,  have  siezed  upon  points  which  he  had 
treated  but  briefly  and  have  elaborated  them  at  great 
length  and  in  detail.  Many  individual  peculiarities  of 
treatment  and  style  are  also  to  be  found,  and  the 
classical  players  of  the  Romantic  period  could  hardly 
remain  wholly  unaffected  by  the  innovations  of  the 
Romantic  composers.  But,  in  principle,  all  classical 
technic  is  to  be  found  in  Clementi;  and  in  all  our 
modern  playing  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
his  principles  can  be  referred  to  Liszt  and  other  Ro- 
manticists. 

In  one  single  point  of  technic  have  players,  not 
distinctively  Romantic,  gone  beyond  dementi’s  practice 
or  suggestion,  viz.,  the  use  of  the  damper  pedal.  Beet- 
hoven used  it  considerably,  and  Moscheles  (1784-1870) 
still  more  extensively.  Henselt  (born  1814)  still  further 
enlarged  the  domain  of  the  pedal,  and  Thalberg  (1812- 
1871),  who  cannot  be  classed  as  cither  a classicist  or 
Romanticist,  but  is  the  culmination  of  the  “Philistine” 
school  of  shallow  players,  of  which  Czerny  and  Kalk- 
brenner  were  distinguished  representatives,  carried  the 
use  of  it  to  its  extreme  limits. — John  Comfort  Fill- 
more„ 


INTERPRETATION  WORK  WITH  ADVANCED 
PUPILS. 

BY  ELEANOR  CAMERON. 


Probably  the  most  helpful  thing  that  any  would-be 
pianist  can  do  is  to  make  a thorough  study  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  various  instruments  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  piano  is  the  only  instrument  that 
stands  for  the  entire  orchestra.  On  this  account,  the 
student  of  the  piano  will  find  it  well  worth  his  while 
to  gain  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
orchestration  that  are  always  found  back  of  the 
staging,  arrangement  and  balance  of  the  different  in- 
struments. After  this  work  has  been  taken,  it  may 
be  practically  applied  to  the  various  parts  of  the  piano 
composition.  Compare  the  main  theme  or  leading 
melody  to  the  first  violin,  the  left  hand  solos  to  the 
cello  or  the  cornet. 

In  endeavoring  to  give  proper  expression  to  the  dif- 
ferent voices  that  appear,  imitate  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  different  instruments  that  would  be  selected  to 
take  these  parts  in  the  orchestral  producion  of  the 
composition.  In  a much  simplified  way,  this  idea  may 
be  used  in  appealing  to  the  artistic  sense  of  young- 
pupils.  Even  little  children  will  quickly  see  the  simi- 
larity between  a light  accompaniment  in  arpeggio  form 
and  the  same  accompaniment  as  played  by  the  harp. 
A staccato  passage  greatly  resembles  the  pizzicato  pas- 
sages so  commonly  met  with  in  playing  the  violin, 
while  the  several  tones  of  a composition  that  pro- 
ceeds by  a series  of  chords,  may  be  compared  to  the 
first  violin  and  its  various  accompanying  instruments. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  WHICH  HELPS. 

For  the  pupil  who  is  somewhat  advanced,  some  very 
interesting  work  as  well  as  a most  valuable  aid  in  the 
interpretative  side  of  his  music  lies  in  the  thorough 
study  and  examination  of  the  types,  structure  and 
origin  of  the  more  common  musical  forms.  Study  the 
barcarolle,  its  source,  style  and  the  people  among  whom 
it  originated.  Follow  the  same  plan  in  connection  with 
the  romanza,  the  gigue,  the  polonaise,  the  minuet  and 
until  the  work  has  culminated  in  the  study  of  the 
sonata  form.  By  this  plan,  the  student  becomes  well 
versed  in  musical  history  and  finds  the  work  more 
interesting  than  it  could  possibly  be  if  presented  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  With  study  of  this  kind,  the  pupil 
can  do  a vast  amount  of  reading  on  the  lives  and  labors 
of  the  great  masters  of  music,  for  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  the  many  different  musical  forms,  the  composer  is 
met  with  at  every  turn  of  the  way. 

In  her  work,  the  music  teacher  should  not  hesitate 
to  draw  help  and  inspiration  from  every  known  and 
available  source.  The  principle  of  correlation  is  one 
of  the  most  important  truths  of  educational  science. 
As  some  one  has  well  phrased  it,  “all  the  arts  are  sis- 
ters,” and  since  this  is  true,  the  teacher  of  music,  if 
she  be  wise  and  alert,  will  find  many  vital  sources  of 
aid  outside  of  her  own  particular  sphere.  The  field 
of  literature  is  rich  in  material  that  is  invaluable  in 
rousing  the  imagination  and  awakening  the  soul  of  a 
stolid  or  otherwise  difficult  pupil.  Quotations  or  short 
poems  of  choice  sentiment,  if  memorized  by  the  stu- 
dent, will  afford  him  an  endless  amount  of  inspiration. 
A reference  to  a poem  or  bit  of  prose  that  resembles 
in  spirit  or  sentiment,  the  particular  piece  of  music 
upon  which  the  pupil  is  working,  will  often  aid  mate- 
rially in  the  perfecting  of  interpretative  details.  For 
instance,  Browning’s  poem,  “In  a Gondola,”  closely 
agrees  in  thought  and  feeling  with  one  of  the  most 
familiar  nocturnes  of  Chopin.*  No  one  could  read  the 
poem  and  escape  its  unconscious  influence  as  seen  in 
the  coloring  of  the  work  of  Chopin. 

When  1 lie  work  that  bears  directly  on  interpretation 
is  carried  out  according  to  the  plan  outlined  above,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  such  a method  demands  great  re- 
quirements from  the  teacher.  Guidance  of  this  kind 
presupposes  the  possession  of  a wide  culture,  a thor- 
ough preparation  for  teaching  and  a far-reaching 
knowledge  of  the  source  of  material  that  bears  upon 
music  study.  True  success  is  dependent  upon  the 
teacher’s  attitude  toward  her  work.  There  must  be 
inexhaustible  patience  in  working  out  the  desired  ends 
for  training  of  this  kind  cannot  be  done  in  a short 
time.  The  results  of  such  earnest  and  persevering 
efforts  are  well  worth  while  since  such  a course,  and 
only  a course  of  this  kind,  produces  the  rounded  and 
well-poised  musician. 

•Op"'  82,  Net  .1, 
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Musical  Thought  and  Activ- 
ity Over  the  Seas 

By  AUTHUR  ELSON 


THE  ETUDE 

could  be  found  and  used  for  purely  aesthetic  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  aims  mentioned  above.  Instru- 
mental music,  of  course,  had  a more  definitely  imitative 
origin.  Wind  whistling  in  reeds  would  suggest  flutes; 
the  beating  of  a branch  on  a hollow  tree  might  readily 
have  suggested  drums;  while  the  twang  of  the  bow- 
string, or  the  dried  tendons  of  the  legendary  tortoise, 
must  have  led  ultimately  to  the  harp  and  lyre. 


WHAT  WAS  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MUSIC? 

In  a recent  number  of  the  International  Society  s 
Revue,  Louis  Laloy  writes  on  the  origin  of  music,  m 
connection  with  a review  of  two  new  books  on  the 
subject — Carl  Stumpf’s  Beginnings  of  Music  and  Jules 
Combarieu’s  Music  and  Magic. 

The  actual  beginning  of  music  is  held  by  some  to 
have  been  linked  with  the  production  of  sounds  with- 
out any  such  precise  utility  as  signal  calls  would  have 
had.  One  may  disagree  with  this  phrase  at  the  start, 
for  such  calls’  if  melodious,  would  certainly  be  music 
in  spite  of  their  utilitarian  origin. 

M.  Laloy  (or  perhaps  it  is  Herr  Stumpf)  minimizes 
the  idea  that  music  arose  by  imitation  of  the  sounds 
of  nature.  Where  drawing  and  sculpture  use  models 
he  claims  that  even  the  simplest  melody  cannot,  be 
copied  from  nature.  "The  wind  has  no  fixed  pitch,”  he 
says ; "the  song  of  the  brook  does  not  proceed  by  inter- 
vals; the  symphony  of  the  forest  or  the  sea  mingles 
tones  and  chords  in  hopeless  confusion.”  Here,  too, 
one  may  venture  to  differ.  Savages  to-day  sometimes 
use  melodic  figures  that  are  simpler  than  certain  bird- 
calls, and  some  of  the  latter  are  in  pitch  with  our  scale. 
The  ancient  Greeks  held  that  music  began  by  imita- 
tion of  bird-notes  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
those  .who  doubt  this. 

Aristoxenes  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  music 
proceeded  by  discontinuous  scale  degrees  while  language 
had  no  fixed  pitch,  but  glided  from  one  degree  to  an- 
other. M.  Laloy  holds  this  point  a fatal  objection  to  the 
bird  theory,  saying  that  no  bird  gives  a distinct  single 
note  and  that  bird-calls  cannot  be  notated  in  our  scale. 
But  the  present  writer  knows  better.  He  remembei  s 
bird-calls  of  at  least  five  or  six  definite  notes,  heard 
when  he  indulged  in  the  infrequent  habit  of  arising 
early  during  vacations.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  bird 
does  not  always  give  the  same  pitch-intervals ; but 
that  does  not  prove  that  music  did  not  arise  from  bird- 
imitation. 

Naturally  vocal  music  antedated  that  of  any  instru- 
ment, despite  the  great  age  of  the  flutes  that  have  been 
found  in  prehistoric  remains.  Parry  claims  that  the 
indefinite  shouts  of  savages  crystallized  gradually  into 
more  definite  musical  calls  and  that  certain  specially 
advanced  races  made  scales  from  these  and  considered 
the  notes  as  a musical  system  apart  from  their  use  in 
daily  life.  Here  we  meet  with  the  fact  that  different 
races  chose  different  scales.  The  music  of  the  Hindus 
shows  third-tones,  and  even  quarter-tones,  instead  of 
our  semi-tones.  The  Siamese  and  other  nations  of  the 
Orient  have  something  like  a whole-tone  scale.  The 
early  Egyptians,  and  after  them  the  Greeks,  used  the 
so-called  scale  of  nature,  founded  on  mathematical 
intervals,  and  altered  only  after  many  centuries  to  form 
our  tempered  scale  of  twelve  equal  semi-tones.  The 
Chinese,  like  many  early  races,  use  a pentatonic  scale. 

It  is  in  part  the  mathematical  basis  of  scales  that 
leads  M.  Combarieu  to  the  conclusion  that  music  was 
developed,  if  not  originated,  in  connection  with  the 
magic  of  priests  and  other  early  devotees  of  hidden  lore. 
Tlie  prominence  of  music,  however  primitive,  in  the 
services  of  both  ancient  and  modern  races,  would  in- 
dicate its  close  connection  with  ideas  of  spirits  and 
the  secret  knowledge  of  the  old  religious  systems.  But 
it  seems  hardly  probable  that  these  systems  invented  the 
art  of  music,  however  much  they  may  have  developed  it. 

Similarly,  the  theory  that  music  arose  to  regulate 
combination  in  work,  just  as  sailors  used  to  sing 
“chanties”  to  guide  them  in  pulling  together  on  a ships 
ropes,  does  not  go  deep  enough.  No  doubt  songs  wcie 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
music  originated  in  this  manner. 

Sp>iir<-r  holds  that  music  arose  naturally  from  th  ■ 
id p,  rent  gradations  of  pitch  used  in  speech.  This  is 
no i cli  the  same  as  Parry’s  idea.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  the  firs'  step  was  a conscio  .sness  of  vocal 
power  and  a physical  pleasure  in  its  use;  then  the  rise 
of  the  id  a.  1 f imitation,  not  necessarily  accurate;  then 
a gradual  development  of  accuracy  of  pitch;  then  its 
use  m jiials  ' 1 various  sorts;  then  the  gradual  per- 
ception that  such  signals  could  be  attractive  to  the  eat . 
apart  from  use ; and  finally,  the  rise  from  the  signal- 
notes  of  a scale  in  which  melodies  of  various  kinds 


OLD  ENGLISH  DANCES. 

in  the  International  Society’s  Quarterly,  Jeffrey  Pul- 
ver  writes  on  the  dances  of  Shakespeare’s  England.  Of 
these  he  holds  the  Pavane  the  most  stately,  consisting 
as  it  did  of  fairly  slow  music  in  even  rhythm.  Next 
in  importance  he  places  the  Galliard,  coming  from 
Italy  and  known  in  one  form  as  the  Romanesca.  The 
English  Galliards  were  rather  involved,  so  that  one 
may  quote  here  from  an  old  letter,  "Our  Galliardes  are 
so  curious  that  thei  are  not  for  my  daunsing,  for  thei 
are  so  full  of  trickes  and  tournes,  that  he  which  hath 
no  more  but  the  plaine  Singuepace  is  no  better  ac- 
cumpted  of  than  a verie  bomgler.” 

This  Cinque-Pace,  or  five-step,  is  mentioned  by  Bea- 
trice in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  when  she  remarks, 
"Wooing,  wedding  and  repenting  is  a Scottish  jig,  a 
measure  and  a cinque-pace.”  Mr.  Pulver  might  have 
included  this  with  his  other  dances.  The  words  are 
especially  apt,  the  rapid  jig  showing  the  lover's  haste, 
the  quieter  measure  (perhaps  derived  from  Passo- 
Mezzo)  being  more  moderate,  while  the  irregular  five- 
step  gives  a witty  illustration  of  the  lack  of  domestic 
harmony. 

The  Coranto,  or  Courante,  is  claimed  to  have  been 
slow  at  first,  increasing  in  pace  with  the  years.  It  was 
in  rapid  triple  rhythm. 

The  Volte  is  considered  a variation  of  the  Galliard. 
Mr.  Pulver  quotes  from  a poem  of  1594,  the  lines,  “So 
you  see  by  two  lavolta  danced,  Who  face  to  face  about 
the  house  do  hop.”  This  he  might  well  have  classed  as 
evidence  that  the  Volte  was  the  precursor  of  our  waltz. 
.Thoinot  Arbeau  wrote  of  it,  “You  may  pursue  the  Volte 
thus  through  many  turnings,  whirling  now  to  the  right 
and  now  to  the  left.” 

The  Branle,  or  Brawl,  mentioned  as  early  as  1529, 
was  a slow  French  dance  for  pairs  in  imitation. 

The  Jig,  or  Gigue,  our  English  writer  classes  as 
originally  a clown  s song,  to  which  he  danced  also. 
Obviously  the  name  comes  from  the  German  Geige, 
a violin,  as  that  instrument  was  especially  suited  to  such 
a rapid  6/8  dance.  The  Canary  is  properly  classed  as 
a slightly  less  rapid  jig,  perhaps  named  from  the  islands, 
or  possibly  from  the  yellow  feathered  costume  worn 
by  some  of  its  dancers.  The  Loure  should  have  been 
added  as  a still  slower  jig. 

The  Hornpipe,  though  now  a favorite  with  sailors, 
was  named  from  the  pipes  of  the  shepherds,  and  was 
a rustic  dance  at  first.  It  was  fairly  old,  Chaucer  hav- 
ing mentioned  the  "Hornpypes  of  Cornwaile. 

With  the  Almain,  or  Allemande,  the  writer  ends  his 
list.  This  was  a moderately  cheerful  affair  in  4/4  time, 
but  some  have  thought  it  an  instrumental  movement 
rather  than  a dance.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  bright 
Gavotte,  the  stately  Minuet,  the  dignified  Chaconne,  the 
lively  Bourree  and  Rigaudon.  the  lively  Morris  Dance 
or  the  exaggerated  Passacaglia,  practically  an  old-time 
cake-walk.  The  Hay,  or  Hey,  should  have  been  men- 
tioned as  a circular  pastoral  dance,  probably  alluded  to 
when  Titania  calls,  “Come,  now,  a roundel  and  a fairy 
song.”  The  Hay  was  often  sung  as  well  as  danced,  a 
proceeding  more  common  with  Spanish  than  with  Eng- 
lish dances. 

SOME  MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Mikorey  has  written  a Sinfonia  Engidiana,  or  F.n- 
gadine  Symphony.  That  sounds  rather  innocent  at  first, 
even  when  we  learn  that  it  is  for  full  orchestra,  organ, 
two  mixed  choruses,  two  boy  choruses,  and  four  solo 
voices.  But  as  the  Engadine  is  a famous  tourist  re- 
sort the  work  suggests  possibilities,  and  soon  we  may 
find  our  own  resorts  waking  to  the  possibilities  of 
being  advertised  in  music.  Kelley  has  already  written  a 
New  England  Symphony,  and  we  may  soon^  expect  to 
bear  a Newport  Overture,  a Bar  Harbor  Suite,  or  a 
Palm  Beach  Symphonic  Poem. 

Baussncrn’s  third  symphony  has  the  more  conven- 
tional title  of  Lcbcn.  Other  orchestral  works  include 
an  excellent  violin  concerto  by  Gernsheim,  another  in 
Passacaglia  form  by  K icssler.  a Conzertstuck  by  Som- 
merwcll,  a prologue  to  Kleist’s  Prince  of  Homburg.  by 
W.  Kaehler,  and  some  posthumous  dances  by  Svendsen. 

Most  important  among  the  new  operas  seems  to  lie 
Humperdinck’s  Marketenderin.  or  Vivaudiere,  with  its 
scene  laid  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  The  heroine  is 


suspected  of  being  a spy,  but  is  really  an  ardent  German 
patriot,  and  helps  to  guide  the  soldiers  to  victory  in  the 
end.  A love  story  is,  of  course,  present  as  part  of  the 
plot. 

Potiphar,  which  Strauss  has  been  setting,  turns  out 
to  be  an  opera,  with  text  by  Count  Heinrich  von 
Kessler.  Charpentier  is  working -on  L’  Amour  du 
Faubourg.  Paul  von  Klenau’s  Sulamith,  in  six  scenes, 
won  high  praise  at  Munich,  the  composer  using  the 
full  modern  orchestra  with  striking  lyrical  richness.  De 
Lara’s  Three  Masks  has  a Corsican  subject,  dealing  with 
parental  opposition  to  love  and  a pretended  death  to  do 
away  with  it.  Prague  offers  The  Marriage  Night,  by 
Zamrzla,  and  Ughln,  by  Piskacek,  which  does  not  sound 
very  euphonious,  but  may  mean  good  music  all  the 
same.  Other  stage  works  include  Th.  Blumer’s  two-act 
Karneval,  Heinrich  Dorn’s  incidental  music  to  the 
Herrmannschlacht,  and  Bossi’s  Giovanna  d’Arco,  in  a 
prologue  and  one  act.  The  latter  subject  should  make 
a good  libretto,  but  nearly  all  its  settings  seem  to  be 

failures.  . 

Chamber  music  is  represented  by  a piano  quintet  from 
Mraczek  and  part  of  a posthumous  string  quintet  by 
Bruckner.  Walter  Niemann  is  writing  an  important 
book  on  Music  since  Wagner.  The  Albisiphon,  tried  at 
Berlin,  is  a new  bass  flute.  A new  mechanical  violin  is 
out  with  plaver-piano  attachment.  A German  piano 
invention  makes  marks  for  played  notes  visible  to  the 
eye,  so  that  mistakes,  like  children,  may  be  seen  if  not 
heard.  Tetrazzini,  in  an  article  on  singing,  warns  her 
readers  against  attacking  a note  while  still  inhaling; 
but  it  sounds  rather  impossible,  even  when  one  tries. 


MAKE  ROOM  FOR  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Etude  for  April,  1913,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Baxter  Perry  called  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  fact  that  many  managers  of  concerts  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  our  country  make  the  stupid  mistake 
of  refusing  to  give  concerts  unless  they  can  employ 
musicians  who  have  achieved  vast  reputations  or  who 
have  come  before  the  public  in  some  sensational  man- 
ner. Mr.  Perry  showed  how  much  better  it  would 
be  for  the  American  public  to  have  frequent  concerts 
by  many  of  the  eminently  able  Americans  now  appear- 
ing than  it  is  to  have  one  or  two.  concerts  a year  by 
some  widely  acclaimed  virtuoso.  The  article  at- 
tracted some  very  favorable  notice.  Among  the  let- 
ters received  by  Mr.  Perry  is  the  following: 

Tust  this  moment  I have  read  your  article  in  the 
April  Etude,  Only  the  Best.  I wish  you  would  en- 
large upon  it  somewhat  and  send  it  to  the  papers  in 
small  towns,  or  secure  circulation  for  it  in  some  way 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  which  reaches  the. 
small  town.  I have  been  firmly  convinced  for  a long 
time  that  the  bane  of  musical  development  in  the  out- 
lying districts,  away  from  cities,  is  the  great  artist 
who  comes,  gets  a fabulous  price  for  his  or  her  work 
and  °oes  away,  leaving  little  but  empty  pocketbooks. 
It  is  bad  enough  in  the  cities,  but  at  least  we  do  have 
plenty  of  music  of  all  kinds,  and  we  may  take  our 
choice  without  feeling  that  there  will  be  nothing  more. 
It  is  high  time  that  musical  organizations  planned 
some  way  to  impress  upon  the  small  town  the  neces- 
sity of  music  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  the  sake 
of'  the  performer.  There  are  in  this  country  plenty 
of  excellent  artists  o-f  all  kinds  who  should  be  as  you 
say,  making  the  giving  of  fine  concerts  a life  work. 
There  must  be  a way  to  bring  the  thing  about.  It  had 
occurred  to  me  some  time  ago  that  I would  write 
some  articles  for  the  newspapers  of  small  towns  I 
happened  to  know  of  and  do  what  little  I could  to 
bring  about  a new  condition.  One  person,  however, 

could  do  liule.  . 

1 have  felt  the  same  way  about  the  possibilities  ot 
an  orchestra  in  a small  town.  I've  gone  into  homes 
and  noticed  a violin  or  some  other  instrument;  asked 
who  played  and  almost  invariably  had  the  same  re- 
ply, "Well.  1 used  to  when  1 was  younger,”  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  There  is  in  almost  any  community 
a lot  of  musical  ability  if  it  were  developed,  and  there 
is  in  almost  every  community  some  one  man  who  could 
aid  materially  in  that  development  by  getting  the 
players  of  different  instruments  together  and  making 
some  sort  of  orchestra.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
great — it  might  be  pretty  bad  at  times,  hut  it  it 
tried  to  plav  fairly  good  music  and  did  not  attempt 
public  performances  other  than  occasional  “rehears- 
als,” I cannot  see  why  many  towns  could  not  have 
a few  people  developing  real  musical  taste. 

Jane  E.  Webster. 
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How  Tchaikovsky  Composed. 

Selected  from  the  Personal  Diary  and  Letters  of  the  Famous  Russian  Master. 
Translated  Expressly  for  The  Etude 

By  ELLEN  VON  TIDEBOHL 


Peter  Tchaikovsky,  the  great  Russian  composer, 
sometimes  entered  in  his  diary  his  inspirations  and  his 
ideas.  Many  of  these  books  he  burnt  himself,  but  sev- 
eral of  them  were  saved  and  give  rich  material  for  the 
study  of  the  character  and  life  of  this  illustrious  man. 
There  is  a page  from  Tchaikovsky’s  diary  taken  from 
his  Biography,  edited  by  his  brother,  Modest 
Tchaikovsky. 

MUSICAL  DEITIES. 

“September  12th,  1886 : There  is  no  doubt  it  will 
be  interesting  after  my  death  to  know  my  opinions, 
taste  and  dislikes  in  music.  The  more  so,  as  I have 
seldom  spoken  on  this  subject  to  my  relations  and  in 
society.  I will  begin  with  Beethoven,  whom  every  one 
praises  and  worships  like  a god ! ! I put  the  question  : 
‘What  is  Beethoven  to  me?’  I bow  before  the  great- 
ness of  his  works — nevertheless  I don't  love  him. 

“My  feeling  towards  him  recalls  to  me  my  child- 
hood’s feeling  towards  the  God  of  Sabaoth.  It  was  a 
feeling  of  wonder  and  awe.  He  had  created  heaven 
and  earth — yet  although  I creep  over  this  earth,  there 
is  no  love  in  me  for  him.  Christ,  on  the  contrary, 
awakens  love.  Though  he  is  a God,  he  has  suffered 
as  we  do.  We  can  pity  him;  we  love  in  him  the  ideal 
of  mankind.  Consequently,  if  Beethoven  occupies  in 
my  heart  the  place  of  the  God  of  Sabaoth,  Mozart  is 
the  Christ  in  music  for  me.  Mozart  has  the  clear 
brightness  of  an  angel;  his  music  is  full  of  unattainable 
heavenly  beauty. 

“Mozart  is  the  highest  pinnacle  of  beauty  to  which 
music  may  attain.  Who  else  can  stir  us  to  tears,  as 
does  Mozart?  Who  can  raise  us  to  ecstasy  in  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  nearer  our  ideal?  Beethoven  also 
can  move  me,  but  through  the  sense  of  fear  and 
torment.” 

*  *  * * * 

In  the  letters  of  Tchaikovsky  to  Mme.  von  Meek  we 
find  many  interesting  thoughts  upon  music.  Mme.  von 
Meek  was  his  friend  and  patroness,  with  whom  he 
never  communicated  otherwise  than  by  letters.  Never- 
theless, she  was  the  woman  who  influenced  him  most — 
inspiring  him  to  compose,  comforting  him  and  giving 
him  confidence  and  courage  for  the  hard  struggle  of 
life  as  well  as  providing  him  with  funds. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  INSPIRATION. 

There  is  a letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek  in  which 
Tchaikovsky  gives  his  ideas  upon  the  composer's  art. 

Claran,  March  5th , 1878, 

“It  is  especially  agreeable  to  me  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  way  I compose.  Till  now  I have  never 
spoken  to  anybody  about  this  mysterious  manifestation 
of  the  inner  life,  because  there  have  been  few  persons 
who  have  asked  me  for  an  explanation  of  it,  and  also 
because  those  who  have  asked  have  not  gained  my 
confidence  sufficiently  for  me  to  answer  them  properly. 

“It  is  exceedingly  pleasant  for  me  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  details  of  my  composing,  for  in  you  T have 
found  a soul,  which  answers  with  especial  ease  to  the 
call  of  my  mus:c.  Nobody  (except  perhaps  my 
brother)  has  comforted  me  so  much  as  you  have  with 
your  sympathy.  Oh!  if  you  could  only  know  how 
precious  this  sympathy  is  to  me  and  how  little  I am 
spoiled  by  it.  Don’t  believe  those  who  would  persuade 
you  that  musical  composition  is  a cool,  reasonable 
work!  Music  which  comes  up  from  the  depths  of  a 
soul  in  the  agitation  of  inspiration  is  the  only  kind 
which  is  able  to  move,  stir  and  deeply  affect.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  highest  musical  geniuses  have 
sometimes  worked  without  inspiration.  Inspiration  is 
a guest,  who  comes  not  always  at  one’s  first  call. 
Nevertheless,  work  has  to  be  done  continually,  and 
the  truly  honest  composer  ought  not  to  sit  with  clasped 
hands,  pretending  not  to  be  in  the  humor  to  work. 
It  is  easy  to  fall  into  apathy  and  laziness,  if  you  wait 


for  inspiration  without  trying  to  work  it  up  yourself. 
He  must  persevere,  take  patience  and  believe,  and  the 
inspiration  will  come  inevitably  to  him  who  has  been 
able  to  conquer  his  apathy.  This  has  happened  to  me, 
not  later  than  to-day. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

“I  wrote  you  some  days  agoj  that  although  I worked 
every  day,  I was  not  inspired.  If  I had  given  way 
to  this  unwillingness  to  work  I would  surely  not  have 
done  anything.  But  faith  and  patience  never  leave  me, 
and  this  morning  I was  seized  by  an  unexpected  burst 
of  inspiration,  about  which  I have  spoken  above,  the 
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result  of  which  I know  beforehand  will  have  the  power 
of  going  straight  to  the  heart  and  creating  deep  im- 
pressions. I hope  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  self- 
praise,  if  I tell  you  that  it  seldom  happens  that  I am 
out  of  humor  for  work.  I ascribe  this  to  patience  and 
my  having  the  habit  of  never  giving  in  to  laziness. 

“I  have  learned  to  control  myself.  I am  happy  that 
I am  not  following  in  the  steps  of  my  Russian  broth- 
ers, who  suffering  from  disillusion  and  lacking  per- 
severance prefer  rest,  and  abandon  their  work  at  the 
first  difficulty.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  write  so 
little  and  in  the  style  of  dilettanti,  although  they  arc 
highly  gifted. 

“You  asked  me  how  I set  about  the  work  of  instru- 
mentation. I never  compose  in  an  abstracted  manner, 
that  is  to  say,  that  my  musical  ideas  come-  to 
me  in  their  own  proper  form.  In  this  way  1 
invent  the  musical  idea  at  the  same  time  as  its  instru- 
mentation. Consequently,  when  writing  the  Scherzo 
of  my  Fourth  Symphony,  I produced  it  just  as  you 
heard  it  afterwards.  It  cannot  he  imagined  otherwise 
than  ‘pizzicato.’  If  played  with  the  bow,  it  would 
lose  all  charm.  It  would  be  a soul  without  a body; 
the  music  would  lose  all  its  attraction. 

THE  RUSSIAN  ELEMENT. 

“As  for  the  Russian  element  in  my  compositions.  I 
will  tell  you  that  it  has  often  happened,  when  com- 
posing I have  chosen  the  melody  of  a folk-song  which 


pleased  me.  Sometimes  it  comes  to  me  of  itself— for 
instance  in  the  Finale  of  our  Symphony  (the  Fourth)  — 
it  came  of  itself  and  quite  unexpectedly. 

“The  Russian  element  in  my  music,  its  relationship 
to  the  folk-song,  melody,  harmony,  have  their  origin 
in  my  childhood  which  I passed  in  the  depths  of  Rus- 
sia. I was  deeply  impressed  with  the  inexplicable 
beauty  of  the  characteristic  folk-songs.  I passionately 
loved  the  Russian  element  in  all  its  manifestations.  In 
one  word,  I am  Russian  in  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
word.” 

AN  EARLY  MORNING  SERENADE. 

Tchaikovsky  has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of 
his  tour  through  Europe  in  1888,  and  gives  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  his  stay  in  Leipzig: 

"To  complete  my  impressions  and  experiences  of 
Leipzig,  I will  relate  one  interesting  episode  which 
tends  to  prove  that  politics  do  not  influence  music,  and 
that  Mars  and  Apollo,  being  gods,  are  not  jealous  of 
each  other.  Since  Bismarck  made  his  celebrated  inflam- 
matory speech  in  February,  all  Germany  has  been 
enveloped  in  a flame  of  fierce  Russophobism.  How- 
ever, early  one  morning  I was  awakened  by  a noise 
and  bustle  in  the  corridor  of  my  hotel,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a knock  on  the  door.  Somewhat  alarmed, 
I jumped  out  of  bed,  opened  the  door,  and  learned 
from  the  waiter  who  was  knocking  that  an  aubade  was 
about  to  begin  under  my  window,  and  that  politeness 
demanded  that  I should  appear  there,  in  spite  of  the 
unusual  severity  of  the  frost.  The  waiter  then  handed 
me  a program,  elegantly  designed,  consisting  of  eight 
numbers  of  very  varied  music.  At  this  moment  the 
strains  of  our  National  Anthem  resounded  from  below. 

“As  soon  as  I was  dressed  I opened  the  window 
and  beheld  in  the  small  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  sta- 
tioned immediately  under  my  windows,  a full  military 
band,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  bandmaster  in  a 
uniform  as  resplendent  as  that  of  a field  marshal.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  me.  I bowed  and  remained 
standing  bareheaded  in  the  bitter  frost  of  this  early 
February  morning.  It  was  the  band  of  one  of  the 
regiments  then  stationed  in  Leipzig;  an  excellent  one, 
too,  and  they  played  their  program  very  well,  which 
was  the  more  surprising,  because  the  cold  was  enough 
to  paralyse  the  fingers  of  the  poor  musicians,  who  en- 
dured the  cruel  winter  frost  for  over  an  hour.  The 
conclude r.  Herr  Jahrpw,  did  me  the  honor  of  being 
particulailv  fond  of  my  music,  and  thanks  to  this,  a 
body  of  Germans,  in  full  uniform,  had  been  compelled 
to  flatter  my  cars  that  morning.  After  the  Serenade 
was  finished,  the  conductor  came  up  to  see  me,  gave 
me  a cordial  greeting,  and  then  hastened  away  to  his 
military  duties.  Needless  to  say,  I was  very  much 
touched  by  this  expression  of  sentiment.  I do  not 
know  if  the  other  visitors  in  the  hotel  were  equally 
gratified  at  being  roused  from  their  beds  at  such  an 
early  hour  bv  the  strains  of  trumpets  and  trombones; 
but  at  least  their  curiosity  must  have  been  aroused. 
From  all  the  windows  people  in  various  stages  of  cos- 
tume looked  out  to  see  what  was  going  on.” 

RUBINSTEIN  IN  AMERICA. 

Though  both  Tchaikovsky  and  Rubinstein  visited 
America,  Tchaikovsky’s  visit  was  so  short  that  he  had 
little  time  to  form  any  definite  impressions.  He  gave 
but  six  concerts — four  in  New  York,  one  in  Philadel- 
phia and  one  in  Baltimore.  Rubinstein,  however,  paid 
quite  an  extensive  visit,  and  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  autobiographical  work  previously 
quoted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Rubinstein  was 
one  of  the  first  great  pianists  to  visit  the  country,  and 
musical  conditions  in  America  were  very  raw. 

“In  1872  the  late  violinist,  Henri  Wieniawski,  and 
I accepted  a manager's  proposal  to  make  a tour  in  the 
Lhiited  States.  Only  two  Russian  artists  had  ever 
visited  America- — Prince  Galitzin  and  Slavianski- 
Agrenev.  The  contract  with  the  American  manager 
was  concluded  in  \ ienna  through  the  agency  of  the 
attorney  Jacques.  1 was  to  receive  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  half  of  which  sum  was  deposited  by  the 
manager  in  the  bank  then  and  there.  According  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  he  had  no  right  to  take  me 
to  the  Southern  States,  the  whole  route  being  clearly 
defined  by  this  legal  document.  For  a time  I was  un- 
der the  entire  control  of  the  manager.  May  Heaven 
preserve  us  from  such  slavery!  Under  these  conditions 
there  is  no  chance  for  art  -one  grows  into  an  au- 
tomaton simply,  performing  mechanical  work;  no  dig- 
nity remains  to  the  artist,  he  is  lost  . . . 

“During  the  time  1 remained  in  America  we  traveled 
through  the  United  States  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  and 
I appeared  before  an  audience  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
times.  It  often  happened  that  we  gave  two  or  three 
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concerts  in  as  many  different  cities  in  the  same  day. 
The  receipts  and  the  success  were  invariably  ^ratify  ng, 
but  it  was  all  so  tedious  that  1 began  to  despise  myself 
and  inv  art  So  profound  was  my  dissatisfaction,  that 
when  several  years  later  I was  asked  to  repeat  my 
American  tour,  with  half  a million  guaranteed  to  me  I 
refused  point  blank.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  contract  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

“Wieniawski,  a man  of  extremely  nervous  tempera- 
ment. who,  owing  to  ,11  health,  quite  often  ailed  to 
meet  his  appointments  in  St.  Petersburg— -both  at  the 
Grand  Theatre  and  at  the  Conservatory— never  missed 
one  concert  in  America.  However  ill  he  might  be.  he 
always  contrived  to  find  strength  enough  to  appear  on 
the  platform  with  his  fairy-like  violin.  The  secret  of 
his  punctuality  lay  in  the  fact  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  he  must  forfeit  one  thousand  francs  for  every 
non-appearance.  The  proceeds  of  my  tour  in  America 
laid  the  foundation  of  my  prosperity.  On  my  return  i 
hastened  to  invest  in  real  estate.  1 purchased  a countiy 
residence  in  Peterhof,  and  in  1865.1  married. 


HOW  BEETHOVEN  PLAYED  BEETHOVEN. 


BY  ERNST  EBBERHARD. 


“GRADUATION”  IN  MUSIC. 


BY  ORWTN  ALLISON  MORSE. 


An  advertisement  of  one  of  the  prominent  music 
teachers  in  a certain  city  appeared  not  long  ago,  con- 
taining the  following  sentence Although  my  pupils 
do  not  go  through  any  fake  graduation  (and  every 
intelligent  musician  knows  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
graduation  in  any  line  of  art),  they  are  recognized  as 
very  competent  teachers,  etc. 

At  first  thought  this  statement  may  commend  itselt 
to  the  reader,  especially  the  condemnation  of  the  ‘‘fake 
graduation.”  So  many  schools  have  arisen,  conducted 
on  purely  commercial  principles,  ■ offering  diplomas  and 
degrees  for  an  exceedingly  low  degree  of  proficiency, 
seeking  thereby  to  draw  students,  that  the  conscientious 
teacher  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  being  out  of  patience 
with  the  whole  idea  of  “graduating.”  Then,  too,  many 
students  seem  to  be  possessed  with  the  notion  of  get- 
ting through  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  believing 
that  the  diploma  will  magically  impart  superior  quali- 
fications and  abilities. 

Evidently  those  who  hold  the  view  that  there  >s  no 
such  thing  as  graduation  in  any  line  of  art  assume 
that  graduation  means  that  the  student  now  has  noth- 
ing more  to  learn.  If  a singer,  he  must  be  the  equal 
of  Caruso;  a pianist,  the  peer  of  Paderewski ; a 
theorist  fit  to  find  flaws  in  Bach.  If  this  were  true, 
then  there  would  he  no  such  thing  as  graduation  in 
any  line  of  study,  for  no  one  knows  better  than  t ie 
scholar  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  study  of  science, 
philosophy,  history  or  languages.  Webster  says, 
“Graduate;  to  admit  or  elevate  to  a certain  degree ; 
especially  in  a college  or  a university,  to  admit,  at  the 
close  of  the  course  to  an  honorable  standing  dehned 
by  a diploma.”  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  idea  of  gradu- 
ating takes  on  an  entirely  different  aspect.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  person  graduated 
has  completed  the  study  of  the  subject  referred  to  by 
the  diploma.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  is 
simply  that  the  person  must  have  completed  that  por- 
tion of  the  subject  referred  to  by  the  diploma,  that 
portion  being  as  large  or  as  small  as  may  be  deter- 
mined bv  the  persons  regulating  the  credentials.  In 
college  work  there  lias  grown  up  a generally  under- 
stood and  accepted  idea  of  what  the  diploma  shall 
mean,  although  this  varies  b>  such  an  extent  that  the 
colleges  are  divided  into  different  . classes.  those  in 
each  class  being  uniform  as  to  quantity  if  not  in  exact 
variety  of  subjects  covered.  The  great  trouble  ,n  music 
study  lies  in  the. fact  that  there  is  no  uniformity  what- 
ever' in  the  length  of  the  course  or  the  subjects  that 
should  he  covered  before  a diploma  is  awarded 

It  would  seem  that  a diploma  ,n  music  should  be 
only  given  for  a course  of  study  covering  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  art.  a knowledge  of  As  devel- 
opment and  history,  a critical  knowledge  sufficient  to 
enable  the  possessor  to  form  correct  judgments  an 
opinions  of  compositions  and  their  performance  and 

1 1 clinical  ability  in  at  least  one  line  to  enable  them  to  pci - 
f, , r, ; , correctly  and  intelligently  the  compositions  thciein 
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general  education,  v ould  lie  htted  to 
mi v of  the  art  independently,  or,  if 
, ,,,  ,,,  .bc  natural  teaching  temperament,  to  im- 

part that  knowledge  to  others  without  the  danger  of 
hindering  progress  by  incorrect  methods  or  ideas,  it 
every  person  who  essays  to  teach  the  art  of  music 
wcrc  required  to  show  some  such  evidence  of  his 
or  her  ability,  would  not  a vast  amount  of  this  take 
graduation”  be  avoided? 


Opinions  regarding  the  playing  of  Beethoven  are  by 
no  means  unanimously  favorable.  While  most  histo- 
rians will  readily  admit  with  Beethoven’s  renowned 
American  biographer,  Thayer,  that  the  composer  was 
the  greatest  pianist  of  that  city  of  virtuosos,  Vienna, 
nevertheless  there  were  contemporaries  of  Beethoven 
who  tacitly  condemned  much  of  his  playing. 

Spohr  passed  a very  severe  criticism  on  Beethoven 
when  the  latter  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame, 
although  his  concert-giving  days  were  at  an  end.  Spohr 
and  Beethoven  were  opposed  in  many,  respects,  and 
the  utterance  may  he  partially  due  to  jealousy  or  to 
Beethoven’s  not  being  in  the  mood  to  play,  and  he 
was  an  extremely  moody  player.  However  the  case 
may  be,  deafness  is  an  excuse  which  will  pardon  any 
mistake  on  the  part  of  a performer.  It  is  merely 
quoted  so  that  each  phase  of  Beethoven  may  he  pre- 
sented, both  from  his  admirers  and  from  his  greates 

detractors.  , , , , 

“As  Beethoven,  when  I met  lnm,  had  already  ceased 
from  performing  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  circles 
I had  only  one  opportunity  of  hearing  him  play 
happened  to  be  at  his  house  during  the  rehearsal  o 
a new  trio  (D  major).  It  was  no  enjoyment,  for 
the  piano  was  out  of  tune,  which  troubled  Beethoven 
little  enough  as  he  could  hear  nothing,  and  on  account 
of  his  deafness  few  signs  remained  of  his  former 
much  admired  professional  talent.  When  the  expres- 
sion “forte”  occurred  he  poor  deaf  man  thumped  to 
such  a degree  that  the  strings  vibrated  and  when 
playing  “piano”  he  played  so  softly  that  who.e  chords 
were  lost,  so  that  if  unable  to  glance  at  t he  notes  al 
connection  was  at  once  lost.  Such  a hard  fate  Idled 
me  with  sadness.  For  everyone  it  must  be  the  great- 
est misfortune  to  he  deaf.  How  then  is  it  possible 
for  a musician  to  endure  it  without  despair?  From 
this  moment  Beethoven’s  almost  continually  melancholy 
was  no  longer  a riddle  to  me.’ 

Schindler,  Beethoven’s  biographer  and  pupil,  says, 
“His  playing  was  always,  with  few  exceptions,  free 
of  all  restraint  in  tempo,  a tempo  rubato  m the  most 
exact  meaning  of  the  word.”  Schindler  knew  the 
master  only  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  and 
continues  from  hearsay  in  reference  to  his  earlier  per- 
formances; “Beethoven’s  older  friends,  however,  who 
had  attentively  followed  the  development  of  his  mind 
in  every  direction,  affirmed  that  he  did  not  assume 
this  manner  of  playing  until  the  first  years  of  his  third 
period,  then  having  quite  forsaken  Ins  earlier  less  e 
Lssivelv  varied  manner.”  Finck  says  of  Schindler 
criticisms.  “He  makes  it  clear  that  Beethoven  treated 
a piece  of  music  as  an  orator  treats  a speech  respect- 
ini  the  words  and  expression  marks,  but  reading  m a 
good  deal  between  the  lines.  Nothing  indeed  was 
more  foreign  to  Beethoven  than  academic  primness  and 
literalness.”  Again  quoting  Schindler  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  accenting  all  suspensions.  This  imbued  Ins 
playing  with  a characteristic  pregnancy  quite  different 
from  the  smooth  shallow  performances  which  never 

reach  the  height  of  tone  speech.” 

In  1791  Junker,  an  intelligent  amateur,  heard  Bee 
thoven  play  and  wrote  this;  “His  playing  differs  so 
<>reatly  from  the  usual  method  of  treating  the  piano 
that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  struck  out  an  entirely  new 
path  for  himself  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  he  has  attained.  _ _ 

Referring  to  Beethoven’s  second  visit  to  Vienna  m 
1792  where  he  made  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  the  Wiener  Musiksritung  said;  “Beethoven  came 
hither,  and  attracted  general  attention  as  a pianist  even 
then.  We  had  already  lost  Mozart;  all 
come,  therefore,  was  a new  and  so  admirable  an  artist 
on  the  same  instrument.  True,  an  important  difference 
was  apparent  in  the  style  of  these  two : the  roundness, 
tranquility  and  delicacy  of  Mozart’s  style  were  foreign 
,?X  new  virtuoso : on  the  other  hand,  h.s  enhanced 
vigor  and  fiery  expression  affected  every  listener 

In  1799  another  critic  wrote:  “Since  the  death  of 

Mozart,  who  was  to  my  mind  the  non  plus  ultra  of 
players,  no  one  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  as 

1,1 Thaver"s  biography  of  Beethoven  says  with  reference 
to  the’ vears  1796-98:  “He  (Beethoven)  was  the.  most 

important  pianoforte  player  of  the  metropolis,  and 
Vienna  was  the  home  of  the  virtuoso. 

Cramer  criticised  it.  his  playing  “the  uneven  repro- 
duction of  one  and  the  same  composition,  to-day 
spirited  and  full  of  characteristic  expression,  to-morrow 
eccentric  to  indistinctness,  often  to  con.usior. 


Czerny,  a Beethoven  pupil,  gives  us  an  inestimable 
hint  in  that  “Beethoven  used  the  pedal  a great  deal, 
far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works.  ’ The  same  . 
individual  in  Cock’s  Loudon  Musical  Miscellany  ex- 
pressed the  following  opinion  with  regard  to  Bee- 
thoven’s playing:  “His  capacity  for  improvising  was. 

most  brilliant  and  astonishing;  in  whatever  society  he 
was,  he  understood  the  art  of  producing  such  an  effect 
upon  his  listeners  that  frequently  no  eye  was  dry,  and 
many  burst  into  tears,  for  there  was  something  most 
wonderful  in  his  touch,  beside  the  beauty  and  origin- 
ality of  his  ideas  and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  them.” 

Tomaschek,  a pianist  and  composer  whose  works  are 
deserving  of  far  more  appreciation  than  they  receive, 
said  in  1798,  when  speaking  of  a concert  given  by  Bee- 
thoven, “I  was  most  keenly  touched  by  Beethovens 
splendid  playing,  and  especially  by  the  bold  execution 
of  his  fantasias,  indeed  I was  so  deeply  affected  that 
for  several  days  I never  touched  the  piano,  and  only 
my  ineradicable  love  for  art  and  reasonable  reflection 
enabled  me  to  continue  my  pianoforte  studies  as  before, 
and  with  increased  industry.”  “Beethoven  left  Prague 
and  I felt  the  benefit  of  having  heard  the  productions 
of  the  greatest  master  of  pianoforte  playing.^ 

Strangely  enough,  perhaps  it  was  affectation;  Bee- 
thoven did  not  seem  really  to  feel  the  emotion  which 
he  imparted  to  others.  After  having  played  so  that 
not  a dry  eye  was  left  in  the  room  “he  would  frequently 
burst  into  a hoarse  laugh,  saying  an  artist  wanted  ap- 
plause, not  tears.  ’ , . , „ 

The  above  excerpts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Bee- 
thoven was  extremely  emotional  in  his  interpretations: 
he  used  the  pedal  far  more  than  his  contemporaries  and 
rivals,  Hummel  and  Woelf  : was  extremely  rhythmical, 
but  by  that  is  not  meant  strict  adherence  to  tempo,  he 
Used  the  tempo  rubato  freely,  almost  as  freely  as 

Chopin.  . , 

The  student  should  remember,  in  reading  a modern 
edition  of  Beethoven,  that  many  of  the  expression 
marks  indicated  were  not  written,  perhaps  were  not 
intended,  by  Beethoven,  hut  are  the  individual  ideas 
of  some  great  Beethoven  interpreter,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  only  as  such. 


PUPILS  NEED  ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BY  ESTHER  SNIFFEN. 


Pupils  need  encouragement  through  every  separate 
stage  of  progress  in  the  musical  world  Oftentimes 
the  simple,  every-day  pieces  do  not  appeal  to  their  im- 
agination in  the  light  they  have.  Some  license  must  be 
given  them  so  as  to  awaken  new  desires  and  new  ai  . 

I had  one  little  girl  lose  entire  interest  in  a very  pretty 
waltz  song,  which  she  had  learned.  The  piece  was  of 
moderate  difficulty,  with  a pleasing  and  flowing  melody 
She  loved  it  at  first  and  spent  many  hours  studying  it. 

I was  well  pleased  with  her  interpretation  and  her  par- 
ents were  delighted.  Finally  the  time  same  when  I 
asked  her  to  memorize  it.  She  did  so,  but  without 
the  same  willingness  which  prompted  her  first  mas- 
tering impulses.  A moment’s  consideration  on  my  par t, 
and  ! laid  the  piece  aside,  without  further  hesitation 
She  was  glad  indeed.  When  leaving.  I told  her  that 
in  a few  weeks  I had  something  to  tell  her. 

\fter  a few  lessons,  I took  down  the  waltz  again 
and  played  it  over  for  her.  She  listened  att^tmly 
with  a feeling  of  surprise,  llien  I said,  Supp  s 
that  we  imagine  a little  story  while  we  play  it  tins 
time  and  see  how  it  sounds.”  She  was  pleased.  A 
we  went  along,  I put  the  thought  of  the  music  into 
the  words  of  a Fairy  Tale  and  it  touched  the  spot 
She  wanted  to  learn  the  piece  all  over  again  and 
“memorize  it.  too.”  as  she  said.  It  is  well  to  take 
a good  many  roads  to  reach  the  same  place.  One  thing 
may  suit  a certain  individual  and  he  entirely  out  of 

l,TSr:Se^nng^hy  a New  York  teacher  not 
long  ago.  of  giving  pupils  a few  of  the  national  airs 
and  requiring  them  to  memorize  and  write  them  out,  i» 
a ve^v  helpful  one  in  many  cases.  This  accomplishes 
wonders  in  developing  ideas  and  tastes  for  co"ipos  - 
tion.  and  aids  the  student  to  read  some  of  the  more 
simple  tunes  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  later 
studv  If  the  child  sees  he  is  really  progressing 
means  a good  deal  to  himself  and  also  to  his  parents 
and  teacher.  Little  things  done  well  and  with  a pur- 
pose always  help  us  to  master  the  big  things  when 

they  come. 
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HARK!  HARK!  THE  LARK — SCHUBERT-LISZT. 

A masterly  exposition  of  this  standard  piece  by  Mr. 
S.  Stojowski  will  be  found  on  another  page.  Liszt’s 
transcriptions  of  the  songs  of  Schubert  and  others  are 
marvelous  in  their  workmanship’  and  in  their  fidelity 
tq  the  original  intent  of  the  composer.  Schubert’s 
setting  of  the  Shakespearean  serenade,  Hark!  Hark! 
The  Lark,  is  a gem  in  itself,  but  it  is  wonderfully  en- 
hanced in  the  pianoforte  transcrip'ion.  This  compo- 
sition is  usually  catalogued  as  being  in  Grade  VI,  and 
from  a technical- standpoint  it  ;s  probably  not  beyond 
this  grade  in  point  of  difficulty;  but  from  an  interpre- 
tative standpoint  it  demands  a high  order  of  musician- 
ship. 

RONDE  d’AMOUR— N.  VAN  WESTERHOUT. 

The  French  word  rondc  is,  literally  translated,  round. 
Some  times  it  is  translated  dance  or  procession,  but  in 
this  particular  instance  it  means  patrol.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  principal  theme  returns  again  and  again, 
each  time  with  increased  force  until  the  climax  is 
reached,  then  gradually  diminishes  in  volume,  finally 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  This  is  the  nature  of  all 
the  so-called  patrol  pieces.  In  this  respect  it  affords 
splendid  study  in  dynamics.  In  playing  this  composi- 
tion the  student  should  endeavor  to  suggest  orchestral 
effects,  bringing  out  the  inner  themes  where  they  occur 
and  contrasting  the  long  sustained  tones  with  the  de- 
tached and  staccato  tones.  Rondc  d’ Amour  should  be 
classed  in  Grade  IV. 

CELESTIAL  VOICES— A.  GILIS. 

Celestial  Voices  is  a drawing  room  piece  of  the  better 
class.  It  is  well  written  and  melodious  throughout  and 
will  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  singing  tone.  The  middle  theme  in  the  key  of  G 
given  out  in  octaves,  is  particularly  good  and  should 
be  rendered  with  sonorous  effect.  Throughout  the 
entire  composition  the  accompaniment  should  be  duly 
subordinated.  This  number  belongs  in  the  advanced 
Third  Grade. 

REVERIE— T.  G.  WETTACH. 

Theodore  G.  Wettach  is  an  American  composer,  of 
German  descent,  who  has  written  a number  of  very 
successful  drawing  room  pieces.  The  Reverie  is  one  of 
his  best.  In  this  number  the  expressive  principal  theme 
is  given  out  by  the  left  hand  at  the  beginning,  but  is 
considerably  elaborated  in  its  return  at  the  end  of  the 
piece.  The  middle  section  is  varied  and  interesting, 
affording  good  contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  piece. 
A finished  interpretation  and  a refined  execution  will 
be  necessary  throughout.  Grade  IV. 

HIGH  FLIES  THE  CRANE— R.  KLEINMICHEL. 

This  is  a fine  piano  transcription  of  one  of  the  best 
and  most  striking  of  the  old  Hungarian  Folk  Songs. 
This  melody  was  a special  favorite  with  Liszt  and  he 
made  it  the  principal  theme  of  his  celebrated  Four- 
teenth Rhapsodie.  It  must  be  played  in  the  true  Hun- 
garian style,  with  fire  and  abandon,  but  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  general  pace  is  slow.  About  Fourth  Grade. 

GIRLS  OF  THE  NORTH— L.  WHEAT. 

Leo  Wheat,  the  popular  Southern  pianist,  organist 
and  composer,  is  here  represented  by  one  of  his  best 
waltzes,  hitherto  unpublished.  This  waltz  is  so  direct 
in  rhythm  that  it  may  be  used  for  dancing,  although  it 
was  not  primarily  intended  for  this  purpose.  When 
played  as  a recital  or  recreation  number  it  should  be 
rendered  with  considerable  freedom  of  movement  and 
with  much  expression.  In  point  of  difficulty  it  lies 
midway  between  Grades  III  and  IV. 

EVER  AGAIN— W.  VANDERVELL. 

Ever  Again  is  a gavotte  in  the  modern  style,  tuneful 
and  not  difficult  to  play.  Pieces  of  this  style  should  be 
played  in  a stately  and  deliberate  manner,  well  accented 
and  not  too  fast.  Ever  Again  is  in  the  early  Third 
Grade. 

ROMANCE  IN  FLOWERDOM— R.  BARRETT. 

Reginald  Barrett  is  a talented  English  musician  and 
composer  who  has  resided  in  this  country  for  some 
years.  He  has  written  many  compositions  and  in  nearly 
all  styles.  Romance  in  Flowerdom  is  a representative 
teaching  piece  in  the  early  Third  Grade.  In  this  num- 


ber will  be  found  an  excellence  of  musical  workmanship 
considerably  beyond  that  of  the  average  teaching  pieces 
of  this  grade.  The  themes  are  interesting  and  expres- 
sive, demanding  a good  singing  style. 

SILENT  LOVE— H.  ENGELMANN. 

This  is  an  attractive  and  easy  drawing  room  piece 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  popular  composers. 
In  general  plan  it  is  similar  to  some  of  Mr.  Engel- 
mann  s larger  works,  but  in  point  of  difficulty  it  lies 
midway  between  Grades  II  and  III. 

COLLEGE  BOY’S  DREAM— G.  L.  SPAULDING. 

This  is  a rollicking  march  movement  which  should 
make  a very  enjoyable  number  for  recreation  or  home 
amusement.  It  strings  together  in  an  entertaining  man- 
ner, a number  of  good  old  college  songs.  It  should  be 
taken  at  a steady  pace  in  regular  march  time.  Grade 
III. 

ON  THE  PLANTATION— A.  SARTORIO. 

A lively  characteristic  piece,  vigorous  in  rhythm  and 
alluring  in  melody.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  best 
of  Mr.  Sartorio  s.  shorter  pieces.  The  first  theme  is 
bold  and  straightforward  and  there  is  a piquant  touch 
of  syncopation  in  the  middle  section.  Grade  111'/.. 

NORWEGIAN  DANCE  No.  3— F.  MULLEN. 
Another  good  characteristic  piece,  by  an  English 
pianist  and  composer.  This  is  an  idealized  dance  form 
based  upon  typical  Scandinavian  melodic  and  rhythmic 
effects.  It  will  require  a vigorous  and  colorful  inter- 
pretation. Grade  III. 

INAUGURATION  MARCH— J.  F.  FRYSINGER. 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Frysinger,  the  well-known  American 
organist  and  composer,  has  been  successfully  represented 
in  our  music  pages  in  the  past  by  both  piano  and  organ 
pieces.  Just  recently  he  has  undertaken  the  composition 
of  piano  pieces  in  easier  style.  Inauguration  March  is  a 
good  specimen  from  a new  set.  This  is  in  the  proces- 
sional or  grand  march  style  and  will  prove  useful  for 
a variety  of  purposes.  Early  Third  Grade. 

FESTIVAL  AT  TARANTO— H.  VAN  GAEL. 

An  interesting  dance  movement  in  the  tarantelle  or 
saltarellc  rhythm.  It  is  a good  study  in  contrasting 
parallel  keys  (A  minor  and  major)  ; also  in  rapid  finger 
work.  Grade  II J/. 

TULIP— M.  GREEN  WALD. 

A genuine  first  grade  piece,  both  hands  in  treble  clef, 
lying  right  under  the  fingers.  There  is  always  a de- 
mand for  such  pieces. 

SOLDIERS’  MARCH  FROM  FAUST  (Four  Hands) 
— C.  GOUNOD. 

One  of  the  best  marches  ever  written.  Curiously 
enough,  although  this  march  has  been  arranged  many 
times  in  all  sorts  of  combinations,  effective  four-hand 
transcriptions  of  it  are  lacking.  The  present  arrange- 
ment was  made  specially  for  The  Etude  and  it  will 
be  found  satisfactory  in  all  respects:  full  and  well 
balanced,  not  difficult  to  play. 

VIOLIN  PIECES. 

Mr.  Bruce  Steane’s  Cradle  Song  is  a graceful  and 
effective  number  taken  from  a set  of  recently  published 
pieces  by  this  popular  English  composer.  Mr.  Kern’s 
Violets  is  an  easy  teaching  piece,  also  taken  from  a 
very  successful  set.  Both  pieces  are  well  within  the 
powers  of  the  amateur  violinist  and  will  repay  careful 
study. 

PASTORAL  SCENE  (PIPE  ORGAN)  — 

J.  P.  LUDEBUEHL. 

A portrait  and  sketch  of  Mr.  Ludebuehl  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  His  Pastoral  Scene  should  prove 
a very  useful  number  for  organists.  It  will  go  well 
as  a soft  voluntary  either  for  a prelude  or  interlude, 
and  it  would  also  make  a very  satisfactory  recital 
number.  It  gives  opportunity  for  some  very  pretty 
effects  in  registration  which  might  be  managed  on 
organs  of  almost  any  size  and  scope. 

VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Mendelssohn’s  Consolation  has  proven  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  lasting  of  all  his  songs  without  words. 

It  has  been  arranged  a number  of  times,  both  as  a 
vocal  and  instrumental  number.  The  present  setting 
for  vocal  solo  by  Mrs.  Dykes  will  make  a good  num- 
ber for  church  purposes.  The  familiar  words,  “Abide 
with  Me,”  seem  to  fit  it  very  nicely. 

The  many  admirers  of  the  songs  of  Mr.  Tod  Gallo- 
way will  welcome  his  most  recent  number.  The  Mother 
Rose.  It  is  quite  up  to  his  usual  standard. 

Mammy’s  Crowing  Ole,  by  Mr.  George  N.  Rockwell, 
is  a decided  addition  to  the  songs  in  negro  dialect.  It 
is  touching,  both  in  the  sentiment  of  the  text  and  in  the 
sympathetic  musical  setting. 


Mr.  Ludebuehl  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  Ger- 
man parents.  He  was  for  three  years  a student  at 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  Later  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Eugene  C.  Heffley  of  Pittsburgh  and  of  the' 
later  W.  H.  Sherwood.  On  going  to  Berlin  he  studied 
piano  with  James  Kwast  and  composition  with  Philip 
Ruefer.  Some  of  his  compositions,  given  in  the  Ger- 
man capital,  obtained  favorable  notice  from  even  so 
experienced  a critic  and  composer  as  Victor  Hollaen- 
der.  On  returning  to  America,  Mr.  Ludebuehl  entered 
upon  the  profession  of  teaching  music,  and  was  director 
of  music  at  several  prominent  educational  institutions 
in  the  South.  Latterly,  however,  he  has  been  engaged 
in  private  teaching  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  he  is 
organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  a composer,  Mr.  Ludebuehl  has  been  very  success- 
ful. He  has  published  about  seventy  pieces,  which  are 
of  very  varied  character,  including  part-songs,  songs, 
anthems,  piano  pieces  and  organ  pieces.  His  compo- 
sitions are  remarkable  for  their  tunefulness,  and  for 
harmonic  treatment  that  is  interesting  without  being- 
overstrained.  Among  his  best  known  works  are  the 
anthem,  I’m  a Pilgrim;  the  songs,  Come  Unto  Me  and 
Be  My  Love,  My  Lady,  and  the  piano  piece,  The 
Brooklet. 


BAD  TECHNICAL  HABITS  PIANO  STU- 
DENTS SHOULD  AVOID. 

BY  BESSIE  SCOTT  EVANS. 

Pump-handle  arm  moveements  in  scale  and  arpeggio 
work:  While  stiffness  and  rigidity  must  be  avoided, 

the  pupil  who  finds  his  arms  bobbing  up  and  down 
without  reason  may  feel  assured  that  evenness  will  be 
foreign  to  his  playing  until  he  corrects  his  unneces- 
sarily exaggerated  arm  movements. 

A wild  scramble  to  attain  velocity  before  acquiring 
the  habit  of  going  slowly  and  securely:  True  velocity 
is  an  orderly  development  of  accurate  performance. 
Most  pupils  seek  velocity  like  an  intoxicated  man 
chasing  a crowd  of  small  boys  running  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Letting  the  joint  of  the  fingers  fall  in:  If  stone 

bridges  were  built  as  many  children  hold  their  lingers, 
they  would  tumble  to  pieces  with  the  first  load  that- 
passed  over  them.  Teach  the  pupil  to  know  the  great 
strength  that  is  found  in  the  arch. 

Invariably  Exact  Lingering : Establish  one  finger- 

ing for  the  given  passage  and  hold  to  that.  Finger- 
ings are  like  formula:  in  chemistry.  They  will  not 
stand  variation  if  you  wish  to  insure  certain  results. 

Treating  the  fingers  all  alike:  All  of  your  fingers 

on  one  hand  are  different — different  shape,  different 
size,  different  force.  Treat  each  one  as  though  it 
were  a separate  entity  deserving  a distinctly  different 
discipline. 
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A Lesson  Upon  the  Schubert-Liszt 
“Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark” 

By  the  distinguished  Virtuoso,  Teacher  and  Composer 

SIGISMUND  STOJOWSKI 


M 


THE  SCHUBERT  SONG:  ITS  QUALITY  AND  CONCEPTION. 

u-m  Y musical  compositions  are  the  product  of  mv  intellect 
and  of  my  sorrows,"  Schubert  wrote  in  his  diaiy, 
and — remote  as  he  then  was  from  either  happiness  or 
fame — he  remarks:  “Those  which  were  born  of  soi- 
row  alone,  appear  to  give  the  world  the  most  satisfaction.  But 
if  many  of  his  sad  inspirations,  whether  born  of  personal  grief 
cr  of  the  artist’s  sensitiveness  to  emotions  felt  and  worded  by 
poets,  have  ever  stirred  and  moved  fellow  men,  so  does  the 
world  now  also  love  to  seek  solace  and  uplift  in  another  phase 
of  his  art,  when  he  would  in  a happy  frame  of  mind  so  natural 
to  this  child  of  Vienna,  turn  joy  into  beauty.  Not  only  the 
pathetic  Erlking  of  Goethe  but  also  Shakespeare’s  joyous 
“Serenade”  sings  in  all  memories  and  quickens  the  hearts  of 
good  men  “who  have  music”  in  themselves  as  assumed  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.  It  happened  that  the  man  who  would,  m 
moments  of  gloomy  depression  express  the  wish  of  never  awak- 
ing the  next  day,  lias  greeted  in  an  immortal  song  the  morning’s 
rise  with  a gladness  as  luminous,  a buoyancy  as  warm,  a charm 
as  irresistible  as  the  summer  morning  itself  flooded  by  sunshine. 

HOW  THE  SONG  WAS  WRITTEN. 

The  story  of  this  song’s  conception  (1826)  testifies  to 
Schubert’s  extraordinary  facility  as  well  as  to  the  power  of 
abstraction  of  which  an  artist’s  imagination  may  be  capable. 
While  turning  the  leaves  of  a hook  in  a tavern  in  a \ lennese 
suburb,  he  suddenly  exclaimed : “I  have  a lovely  melody  in  my 
head.”  A friend  tendered  a sheet  on  which  he  had  traced  some 
lines,  and  Schubert,  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  and  in  spite 
of  the  noises  around,  jotted  down  the  song.  The  result  was  “a 
wonderful,  sweet  air  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it,  as  is 
said  in  the  second  act  of  Cymbelinc— a little  musical  gem  born 
in  “that  mysterious  border-land  where  the  enthusiasm  of  the  un- 
tutored and  the  admiration  of  the  knowing  ones  can  meet,” 
which  is  Victor  Hugo’s  definition  of  a masterpiece. 

THE  LISZT  TRANSCRIPTIONS:  THEIR  ARTISTIC  AND 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE. 

Among  the  knowing  ones,  who  were  soon  to  herald  the  great- 
ness of  Schubert  to  the  crowd  as  yet  ignorant  of  his  message 
and  meaning,  was  a master  mind,  the  1 itan  of  the  kechoaid 
Franz  Liszt.  According  to  his  own  confession  Schubert’s  songs 
would  move  him  to  tears.  Introduced  by  Schubert’s  friend,  the 
singer  Vogl,  these  songs  were  just  coming  into  prominence  when 
Liszt  undertook  to  contribute  his  own  precious  and  considerable 
share  towards  popularizing  and  immortalizing  them  by  the  tran- 
scriptions he  made  for  the  joy  and  benefit  of  the  piano-playing 
world.  Endowed  with  a wonderful  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  with 
a heart  vibrating  with  all  the  generous  impulses  of  the  truly 
artistic  nature,  Liszt  became  a pioneer  for  all  the  elder  and 
younger  brethren  in  art,  and  devoted  to  this  noble  mission  not 
only  his  powers  as  an  interpreter,  but  also  a very  special  form 
of  his  creative  genius. 

LISZT  NOT  MERELY  A TRANSCRIBER. 

Some  severe  and  scarcely  dispassionate  critics  call  Liszt 
merelv  a “transcriber;”  others,  more  judiciously,  name  him  a 
“collector  of  cultures”  because  of  his  astounding  power  of  assim- 
ilation. Among  many  just  and  enlightened  remarks  contained 


in  Mr.  Busoni’s  otherwise  debatable  pamphlet,  New  . Esthetics 
of  Music,  is  the  statement  of  the  self-contradiction  of  those  who 
at  the  same  time  despise  and  condemn  all  transcriptions,  and 
admit  and  even  admire  the  variations  as  an  art  form.  One  has, 
of  course,  to  turn  to  such  transcriptions  as  Liszt’s  to  fully  realize 
the  similarity  of  the  two  proceedings.  Ordinary  arrangements 
for  other  instruments  simply  concerned  with  transferring  the 
notes  given  with  more  or  less  accuracy  and  attempting  playa- 
bility through  partial  elimination  or  idiomatic  treatment  of  the 
new  medium  bv  more  or  less  appropriate  changes  in  the  context 

though  they  occasionally  may  seem  like  respectable  puzzles  that 

were  hard  to  solve,  cannot  claim  the  appellation  of  works  of  art, 
as  the  creative  element  does  not  enter  into  them.  T hev  may  at 
their  best  be  compared  to  photographs  in  which  the  lines  have 
been  preserved,  but  the  color  and  life  that  were  in  the  oiiginal 
are  missing.  Liszt's  personality  acted  like  a prism  through 
which  the  ray  of  light  would  pass  to  get  reverberated  in  hues 
manifold,  novel  and  iridescent. 

HOW  LISZT  TRANSFORMED  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  OiHERS. 

His  was  the  capacity  of  taking  in  another's  thought  so  com- 
pletely that  he  could  render  it  transformed,  adapted,  re-colored, 
vivified,  as  it  were,  by  transfusion  of  new  blood,  in  another  rai- 
ment in  which  the  garments  would  bear  the  unmistakable  mark 
of  his  personality,  while  out  of  them  the  “Spirit”  of  the  original 
would  shine  in  immaculate  beauty.  1 he  infallible  tact  with 
which  Liszt  would  proceed  in  his  treatment  of  a given  subject 
in  accordance  with  its  character  is  truly  illuminating.  Now  he 
would  be  content  to  approach  the  original  in  a faithful,  though 
different  instrumental  setting,  then  again  expand  it  into  actual 
variations  of  his  own.  A comparison  between  the  Erlking 
already  mentioned,  and  the  Serenade,  under  discussion,  is  indeed 
interesting.  In  the  momentous  drama  of  the  first,  Liszt  merely 
reproduced  and  intensified  pianistically  the  lines  of  an  evolution 
in  which  every  phase  was  marked  by  Schubert  himself:  wh.le  m 
the  other  song  he  took  advantage  of  its  light  mood  and  of  the 
recapitulation  indicated  bv  the  composer  to  enrich  his  piamstic 
version  of  it  with  a delightful  variation  leading  to  a perfectly 
consistent  and  harmonious  close  of  his  own. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  THE  TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

From  the  educational  standpoint  these  transcriptions  of 
Schubert  by  Liszt  have  a very  particular  value.  While  most  of 
them  are  technically  accessible  only  to  the  advanced  student,  they 
may  become  a most  helpful  stimulus  for  artistic  growth  at  that 
stake  The  piano  student  concerned  with  the  manifold  problems 
of  a complex  and  exacting  technic  is,  indeed,  too  prone  to  develop 
what  a Conservatory  Director  once  contemptuously  called  a 
“piano  mind.”  The' fallacious  magnetism  of  great  means  to 
conquer  too  often  defeats  the  end,  which  is  expression,  by  the 
verv  means  which  are  technique.  Nothing  is  moi  e enlightening 
and  stimulating  to  the  young  artist  s imagination  than  reading  the 
words  of  these  songs  previous  to  their  study  to  the  purpose  of 
first  entering  into  the  intimate  way  in  which  the  music  is 
blended  with  the  poetrv.  of  realizing  next  how  respectful  and 
illustrative  of  every  shade  of  expression  Liszt’s  treatment  is  in 
all  its  richness  and  diversity.  Such  a study  can  not  only  awaken 
an  imagination  apt  to  he  dormant  or  dulled  by  technicalities,  but 
it  also  leads  to  the  full  and  necessary  comprehension  that  our 
( Continued,  on  page  IJS- ) 
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HARK!  HARK!  THE  LARK. 

MORGENSTANDCHEN 

(Shakespeare) 

FRANZ  SCHUBERT 


Transcription  by 
FRANZ  LISZT 


Horch,  horch1  die  Lerih  i m A - ther  - blau1  und  Pho  - bus,  neu 
Hark-!  hark1  _l lie  Lark  at  l'.eav  ns  gate  sings,  And  Phoe  - bus  ’pins 

^ . AT'v-v: 


weckt, 

rise, 


trankt 

His 


sei  - ne  Ros  - se  rait  dem  Thau,  der 

steeds  to  wa  - ter  at  those  springs  On 

^ . sr"T'”:\  Blu  - men-kel 


che  deckt , 
4 chal  iced  flow’rs  that  lies, 


der  Blu  - mem  - kel  - che 

On  chal  - ioed  flow’rs  that 
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dy  sweet  a - rise:  
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{Continued  from,  page  106 .) 

finger-tips  can  become  just  as  expressive  and  eloquent  vehicles 
of  thought  as  are  the  words  spoken  by  our  lips.  This  is  a basic 
fact  in  the  pianist’s  artistry  where  the  control  of  one’s  ear  is  to 
help  the  skill  of  adequate  touch  in  carrying  out  every  poetic  in- 
tention of  the  mind  My  eminent  colleague  and  friend,  Josef 
Hofmann,  could  testify  that  such  was  also  the  conviction  of  his 
master,  Rubinstein — and  a detailed  analysis  of  the  Serenade 
will  provide  ample  opportunity  for  instructive  examples. 

INTERPRETATIVE  DISCUSSION:  FIRST  PART. 

The  introduction  (A),  consisting  of  eight  bars,  is  Schubert’s 
own,  but  it  appears  in  Liszt's  setting  enriched  and  amplified,  the 
chords  being  filled  out,  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  two  six- 
teenths on  the  third  beat  (see  measures  1 and  5)  being  enforced 
by  doubling  so  as  to  stretch  out  the  harmony  to  the  very  top  of 
the  keyboard.*  It  seems,  indeed,  suggestive  of  the  beating  0f 
the  wings  of  the  skylark,  that  “contemptor  of  the  ground,”  as 
Shelley  has  it,  of  the  bird's  hopping  up  and  down  from  branch 
to  branch.  1 he  touch  required  has  to  be  feather-light;  the  re- 
peated notes  to  be  played  with  a loose  wrist  quickly  moving, 
while  the  arm  stays  quiet  and  the  finger  remains  crisp  and  firm. 
The  pianist’s  arms,  not  having  the  natural  skill  of  the  bird  in 
moving  about,  every  change  of  position  should  be  secured  by 
swiftly  carrying  over  the  hands  upon  the  chords  to  come  in  ad- 
vance of  the  stroke.  But  also  the  lyric  mood  of  the  song  is  con- 
veyed from  the  very  start  by  melodic  notes  that  require  a slight 
stress,  and  to  emphasize  which  the  editor  suggests  the  shadings 
and  pedallings  as  indicated  in  measures  3,  4 and  7.  The  sixth 
(1)  which  is  the  top  of  the  first  crescendo  may  be  rolled,  while 
the  subsequent  fingering  permits  ending  up  the  melody  quite 
legato. 

At  B the  voice  sets  in,  the  song  begins.  The  general  shad- 
ing remains  piano — -the  song  only  gradually  developing  into  a 
passionate  appeal  to  the  fair  sleeping  one— the  relationship  be- 
tween melody  and  accompaniment  should  be  carefully  observed, 
the  notes  of  the  melody  requiring  a singing  quality  derived  from 
longer  pressure  with  the  corresponding  finger,  while  the  accom- 
paniment retains  all  its  winged  delicacy. 

The  correlation  between  the  declamation  of  the  words  and 
the  musical  phrasing  should  be  closely  studied  too ; accented  syl- 
lables should  correspond  to  metrical'  accents  in  the  music,  and 
legato  must  be  observed  where  breathing  would  obviously  be  out 
of  place.  An  instance  is  at  number  (3),  where  the  appoggia- 
tura  c must  be  played  connected  with  its  resolution  b flat,  as 
shown  in  the  German  word  “aetherblau”  in  which  the  first  sylla- 
ble is  accented,  and  an  interruption  through  breathing  after  it 
would  be  utterly  pernicious.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
song  has  been  composed  to  the  German  words.)  In  the  next 
bar  the  correct  declamation  of  the  words,  “Phoebus  neu  erweckt,” 
invites  a crescendo  in  the  left  hand  to  which  the  melody  is  en- 
trusted, while  the  tumbling  down  right  hand  figure  (4) — Liszt’s 
addition  admits  of  no  emphasis,  retard  or  cadence-like  treat- 
ment. Its  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  some  preparatory  ex- 
ercise of  this  kind: 


No.  I. 

8ve. . 


No.  2. 


li 


mi 


-4r»- 


1 1 ~€ 

(The  thumb  quickly  moving  up  and  down,  while  the  second 
and  fourth  finger  sustain  their  notes.  And  the  reverse.) 

I he  musical  structure  of  the  phrase  in  accordance  with  the 
punctuation  of  the  verses  proceeds  by  groups  of  four  bars  into 
which  the  repetition  of  the  words  at  (5)  brings  a diversion 
through  the  added  two  bars  that  modulate  to  the  key  of  the 
dominant.  1 he  differentiation  between  the  accented  melodic 
notes  and  the  accompanying  chord  in  which  the  same  key  is 
struck  should  be  minded  here  (5) — not  with  stiffness,  but  with 
a consciousness  that  does  not  exclude  grace  from  the  perform- 
ance. 

I he  following  section  C brings  in — through  the  medium  of 
the  harmonic  connecting  note  f— a distant  key,  that  of  g flat 
of  a deeper  and  darker  hue  in  a truly  Schubertian  way.  Its 
function  is  to  prepare  a fresh  and  striking  return  to  the  initial 
key  by  means  of  a wonderfully  warm  and  expressive  climax. 
( areful  gradation  is  necessarv,  and  this  even  permits  of  a piano 
effect  on  the  words,  “reizend”  and  “steh  auf,”  when  they  occur 
for  the  first  time  (7)  (8). 

•Small  hands  may  omit  the  f,  lowest  note  of  the  right  hand  chord  at  (i). 


^ Upon  that  last  word — the  little  poem’s  climax  and  synthesis 
— Schubert  dwells  a while;  the  performer  should  beware  of 
pianistic  brutality  in  the  ff,  and  always  remember  he  is  playing 
a song  and  serenade  at  that!  The  composer  reminds  him  of  it 
by  gently  concluding  after  the  passionate  outburst  and  insisting 
on  the  word  “suesse” — (“sweet"  applied  to  the  “lady,”  which  in 
the  English  text  is  at  that  place  (9)) — to  which  special  emphasis 
is  due,  the  seeming  incorrectness  of  the  phrasing  prescribed  suit- 
ing the  poetic  purpose  here.  That  a broadening  of  the  tempo 
matches  the  whole  anti-climax  and  ending  of  the  phrase  need 
scarcely  be  insisted  upon. 

THE  LISZT  VARIATION  AND  CONCLUSION. 

As  in  many  instances  of  simple  song  form — yet  in  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  a serenade — Schubert  helped  himself  out  of 
the  shortness  of  the  piece  by  mere  recapitulation.  Liszt’s  crea- 
tive bent  and  keen  insight  made  him  realize  that  at  the  piano  this 
would  not  do.  And  so  in  the  place  of  repetition  he  gave  an  ex- 
quisite variation  of  the  figuration  type  (D).  The  harmonic 
structure  underlying  the  original  remains  untouched,  and  the 
notes  of  the  melody  are  maintained  even  if  seemingly  submerged 
by  the  embroidering  parts  (10)  (11),  or  displaced  (12).  The 
running  figures  have  for  the  most  part  to  be  played  legato ; an 
occasional  staccato  will  sound  refreshing,  however,  as  for  in- 
stance at  (13),  where  it  may  bring  a diversion,  an  added  interest 
to  the  chromatic  imitations  in  which  the  polyphony  charmingly 
indulges. 

Repetition  had  in  olden  days  been  a merely  formal  feature 
used  at  times  by  composers  without  much  discrimination.  In 
music  of  the  romantic  and  modern  type  it  becomes  a means  of 
expression ; being  either  a fading  echo  of  things  previously  ut- 
tered, or  their  more  or  less  emphatic  re-statement.  It  is  in  the 
sense  of  enhancing  the  expression  that  Schubert  mostly  uses 
repetition  of  words.  The  variation  which  replaces  repetition  in 
Liszt's  version  is  treated  in  the  same  spirit,  the  richer  setting 
requiring  an  intensified  rendition.  The  crescendo  at  (14)  must 
be  exuberant,  and  that  very  exuberance  leads  on  to  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  perfect  cadence  in  f major  (15).  But  ere  the  second 
strophe  of  the  song  (E  corresponding  to  C)  appears  in  turn  in 
its  new  garment,  poise  and  calm  have  to  be_restored  ; the  rit. 
and  dim.  have  to  be  great,  and  even  the  hold  . proposed  bv  the 
editor  on  the  last  f of  the  last  bar  before  E — with  a special 
change  of  the  pedal  during  it — seems  quite  desirable. 

After  the  entire  nature  had  seemed  to  wake  up  triumphantly, 
soft  breezes  will  join  in  the  morning  concert  to  the  ladv  sweet. 
The  performance  of  the  suggestive  little  runs  is  anything  but 
comfortable.  Based  upon  the  passing  of  the  thumb,  the  difficulty 
of  arpeggio — technic  must  be  overcome  by  preparatory  exercises 
of  the  type  previously  indicated  at  (4),  also  of  the  following 
order: 

No.  3. 
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X 
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— 
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r — 

which  can  be 
extended  thus : 


and  should  be  practiced  slowly  and  repeatedly,  applied  to  every 
single  arpeggio.  I hese  may  even  be  beneficially  transposed  half 
a tone  higher  (while  retaining  the  awkward  fingering  of  the 
original  key). 

AN  EFFECTIVE  CLIMAX. 

I he  climax  which  ensues  has  to  be  shaded  and  graded  in  the 
way  discussed  above,  with  ever  increased  buoyancy.  The  dou- 
bling of  the  melody  in  octaves  seems  to  the  writer  imperative  (as 
indicated  by  the  small  notes  below  at  (17)  (18)). 

At  b begins  an  anti-climax  and  conclusion  that  are  of  Liszt’s 
invention.  The  changes  of  position  of  the  chords  have  to  be  se- 
cured— also  in  the  previous  section  at  ( 19)  and  following  bars — 
by  preparation,  which  is  half  the  battle  won  in  mastering  the 
technic  of  skips. 

I he  third  bar  from  F must  be  considerably  softened  and 
broadened:  the  crossing  of  the  hands  at  (20)  gives  a peculiar 
coloring  and  should  be  respected.  In  the  next  bar  a little  dynamic 
swelling  seems  desirable.  Mr.  Paderewski  plays  instead  of  the 
following  arpeggio  an  exquisite  little  run  derived  from  the 
rhythmical  feature  of  the  repeated  sixteenths — it  would  be  tres- 
passing upon  my  rights  to  publish  it  here,  however,  even  if  I 
could  wholly  trust  my  ear  and  memory.  In  the  last  two  bars 
the  happy  lark  seems  to  be  vanishing  out  of  sight  into  the  ether 
blue. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Pupils’  Recitals 


IS  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  TON- 
SILS AN  UNDESIRABLE 
OPERATION? 

THE  OPINION  OF  A SPECIALIST. 

The  Etude  has  received  so  many  let- 
ters from  vocalists  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  tonsils  that  we  have 

written  to  a well-known  specialist  for 
The  Etude  receives  hundreds  of  proprams  . . , • . T?„„iUnpr 

every  pear,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  advice  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  I aulkner 
to  print  more  than  a rerp  far  of  those  ]ias  wrjtten  the  latest  book  upon  the  niat- 
rcceired.  ('onscquentlp  pro  (/rants  representa- 


) ■»)*  «!»  @ 4* 


five  of  < ill  pin  ts  of  lln  country  are  printed  in 
order  to  a raid  any  possibility  of  shoivinp 
partiality. 

Pupils  of  Shenandoah  School. 

Prelude  in  Ab,  Cui  ; Passepied,  Delibes; 
Impromptu,  Op.  142,  No.  2,  Schubert;  To 
Spring,  Grieg:  Prelude,  I.iadow  ; Polonaise, 
Op.  4d,  No.  12,  MacDowell;  Nocturne,  Op. 
55,  No.  4,  Chopin  ; Prelude,  Op.  28,  No.  IS, 
Chopin;  Grillen.  Schumann;  Prelude,  Porter; 
Liebestraum,  No.  3,  Liszt;  Momento  Giojoso, 
Moszkowski  ; Sundown,  Helen  Hopekirk  ; 


tei . It  is  an  exhaustive  work  and  in  it 
he  has  given  particular  attention  to  the 
vocal  side — an  aspect  usually  neglected  in 
other  similar  works.  His  letter  is  of 
special  interest  in  this  day  when  this  op- 
eration is  so  frequently  advocated  by 


fession  and  of  thousands  of  intelligent 
laymen,  make  the  radical  revision  of  ton- 
sillar treatment  an  urgent  and  absolute 
necessity. 

For  over  three  years,  I have  been  en- 
gaged in  original  research  work  covering 
the  questions  of  the  tonsils.  1 have  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  an  ensemble  of  the 
world’s  best  judgment,  including,  in  the 
voice  profession,  that  of  Signor  Lamperti, 
Mine.  Cappiani,  Mine.  Lehmann,  Mine. 
Mott.  Signor  Sebastiani,  Shakespeare,  De 


What  Others  Say 


The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating. 

— Don  Quixote. 


T have  noticed  an  added  smoothness  to  my 
playing  since  1 began  studying  the  Virtuoso 
Pianist.  It  is  without  doubt  a book  that 
will  enable  students  to  grasp  the  subject 
Reszke,  Sir  Charles  Santlev,  Mine.  Adel-  with  much  more  ease. — Paul  W.  Ashby, 

Indiana. 


ina  Patti,  Mine.  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers, 
Mine.  Schumann-Heink,  Mine.  Tetraz- 
zini, Mtne.  Fremstad,  S.  S.  Curry,  Bonci, 


physicians.  The  Etude  simply  presents  Bispham,  White,  George  Fergusson,  and 
Dr.  Faulkner’s  letter  as  that  of  one  who  others, 
has  made  deep  studies  in  the  matter  of 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
THE  TONSILS. 

No  clear  definition  of  a normal  tonsil 

No  de- 


The  word,  “Tonsil,”  does  not  appear  in 
the  latest,  authorized  and  most  complete 


No.  12,  Chopin.  _ -r  w 

To  the  Editor  of  I he  Etude: 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  ./.  <;.  Lamson,  I oppose  the  routine  removal  of  the 

Cavalry  March  (8  lids.),  Hompesch;  Piz zi-  tonsil — just  the  same  as  1 would  oppose  can  ]je  found  in  any  text-book 
rati  from  "Sylvia"’  (4  lids.),  Loo  Delibes;  . , , q-c  . , . , , , 

Tarentelle  (4  hds.»,  Henri  Van  Gael;  La  Eon-  the  unnecessary  removal  of  the  eye.  me  scription  by  which  the  normal  organ  can 
taine,  Bohm;  At  Full  Tilt  (4  hds.),  Van  same  standard  in  education  that  requires  j3e  identified  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Itaalte  : Moriseo  (N  lids.),  r.  1.  Atnorron  , . i f,,ii  1-^,-vnrl 

Ariel,  Kern;  Melody  in  F (0  lids-.),  Rubin-  an  operator  on  the  eye  to  have  full  knowl-  — • - 

stein’;  Scenes  of  Splendor,  Greeuwald ; Hun-  ec]ge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 

that  organ  should  apply  with  equal  force 
hds.),  D'Haenens ; Festival  Procession  March  to  an  operator  on  the  tonsil.  It  is  pa- 
thetically strange  that  educated  and  ex- 
perienced physicians  are  led  so  easily  and 
so  far  astray  from  the  path  of  conscien- 
tious duty  as  to  sanction  the  surgeon’s 
destruction  of  the  tonsil  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  surgeon  confesses  to  his 
ignorance  of  its  function.  And  it  is 
strange  also  that  the  intelligent  and  en 


I cannot  praise  the  Mozart  Sonatas  enough. 
Any  lover  of  Mozart  will  find  the  Presser 
Collection  first-class  in  every  way — finger- 
ing, helpful  notes  at  bottom  of  pages,  quality 
of  paper,  biographical  sketches  and  portrait. 
— Mits.  ffM.  G.  Saxton,  New  York. 

I can  recommend  the  Juvenile  Study  Book, 
by  Spindler,  Dp.  13,  as  a valuable  work  for 
young  students. — Frances  Belknap,  Iowa. 

I would  not  be  without  L.  C.  Ilanon's 
Virtuoso  Pianist.  It  is  certainly  excellent 
work  for  one  who  has  not  a great  deal  of 
time  for  practice.  It  contains  so  much  in 
such  a little  space. — T.  E.  Ladely,  Wyoming. 

I am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection  of 
First  and  Second  Grade  Study  Pieces,  by 
Edward  Parlow.  Most  of  them  are  little 
ems  that  will  tend  to  give  beginners  a taste 


(8  lids.),  Rathbun. 

Pupils  of  Clifford  W.  Walsh. 

King's  Hussars  (S  hds.),  Leonard;  Reverie, 
Scliiltt  ; llejre  Kati  ( violin),  Hubay ; Rustle 
of  Spring,  Sinding ; Pas  Des  Cy  in  bales  (2 
pianos),  Chaminade  ; Improvisto,  Hahn  ; Pre- 
lude, Rachmaninoff;  Serenade  (2  pianos), 
Low  ; Le  Meteore,  Emil  Liebling ; Alice, 
A seller  ; Kuyawiak  (violin),  II.  Wieniawski ; 
Marche  Militate,  C.  \V.  Walsli. 


(1911)  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri-  for  the  best  music,  and  as  studies  they  are 

, .,  ■ excellent.— Edna  B.  Emley,  Nebraska. 

tannica;  nor  does  the  word  appear  m the  ' 


great  works  of  physiology — physiologists 
admit  that  they  know  nothing  of  its  func- 
tions. 

The  object  of  my  research  was  to  ob- 
tain information.  I appealed  for  facts, 
however  meagre.  My  data  point  to  con- 
clusions entirely  different  from  the  tin- 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  /..  />’.  It  wen. 

Electric  Polka  (.8  lids.),  A.  W.  Borg;  P.ar- 
chetta,  Ncvin  ; Shepherd's  Song  (4  hds.), 
Grosso;  Nuit  d'Ele,  Binet  ; Air  de  Ballot. 
Chaminade  ; Piano  Quartette,  Tannhiiuser 
March  (8  hds.),  Wagner;  Humming  Bird, 
Schiller;  Le  Papillnn,  Lavallee;  Echoes  from 
the  Convent  (2  pianos),  Goiite ; Slumber 
Song  ((',  violins),  Sehnman. 

Pupils  of  Albert  Sltennan  Ilill. 

Grand  Valse  Brillaute  in  A flat  (8_  hds.), 
Moszkowski;  Berceuse,  I'l’iini  "Jocelyn,"  God- 
ard; Moon  Moths.  K 'issuer  ; Butterfly,  Grieg; 
Intermezzo,  Aloore  ; Chaeonne,  Durand  ; Ber- 
eeuse.  Josef  Hofmann;  Etude*.  Op.  25,  No.  7, 
Chopin  ; Valse  Aragonaise,  Thome. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  II mill  liotpl. 

Prelude  No.  13,  I'.acli:  Lacmller,  Bee- 

thoven; I tender  lVnsee.  \ on  Weber;  Spring 
Morning.  Loesehliorn  ; Etude  in  D.  Czerny; 
Whip-poor Will  (4  lids.).  Wood:  Sehnsucht, 
Sartorio  : Minuet  in  E fiat  (4  hds.),  Mozart 
(duet)  ; Sweet  Rosalind,  Henning. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Annie  hiljegrcn. 

Golden  Stars  Waltz  (4  hds. ).  Streahbog ; 
Little  Prince  Valse,  Krogman;  Tulip  Waltz, 
Greeuwald;  Doll's  Dream,  (testen  ; lyrolese 
Melody.  Krug;  Book  of  Gold  (Waltz),  Streab- 
liog  ; 'Primula  March,  Greeuwald;  Bobolink 
Schottische,  Itceht  : Dottle  Dimple  Waltz  (4 
lids.),  Orth:  Mignonette,  Lichncr ; Spinning 
Song,  Ellmcnreich  ; Noting  Hero  March, 
Hewitt;  Lady  Betl.v.  Seymour-Smith  ; Orange 
Blossoms,  Ludovic  :•  Lily  ol  the  Valley,  Syd- 
ney Smith  ; Mill  in  the  Black  Forest,  Eilen- 
hei-g ; La  Chatelaine  Eautasic,  Le  Due; 
Witches  Dance,  MacDowell. 

Pupils  of  Miss  L.  lira  Alden. 

Romance  (4  hds.),  Garusey  ; Playing  Lady, 
Mokrejs  ; The  Cricket  and  the  Bumble  Bee, 
Chadwick  ; Menuet.  Bach  : The  Wooden  Shoe 
Dance,  .1.  II.  Rogers;  The  Juggler,  Kern: 
The  Bad  Boy,  Mokrejs;  Menuet  (2  pianos), 
Mozart  ; Marche  Grotesque,  Friml  : Shepherds 
All  and  Maidens  Fair.  Ncvin  ; Persian  Song, 
Richard  Burmeister  ; Sprites  of  Ihe  Glen, 
Dennee  : Sleivhride  (2  pianos).  Tsehaikow- 

skv  : Barcarolle  from  "Lakme,”  Delibes  Douil- 
Jet  : Moto  IVrpefuo.  MacDowell  ; Andante  in 
F,  Beethoven;  Jig.  Graun  .MacDowell. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  1 ililye  Yeargain  Stemmier. 


lightened  portion  of  the  public  does  not  supported  assumptions  upon  which  the 
arise  under  such  circumstances  and  de-  American  physicians  of  to-day  found 
mand  that  the  operation  shall  be  stopped,  their  practice.  I have  gathered  marvel- 
I oppose,  the  removal  of  the  'tonsils  ous  material,  concerning  the  mechanism 
from  the  voice  viewpoint  because  Lam-  Q£  j-]le  v0;ce  jn  speech  and  song.  I have 
perti,  Cappiani  and  Sebastiani  observed  plove(j  that  the  removal  of  the  ton.dls 
that  it  always  injured  the  voice;  because  chan„es  the  shape  of  the  vocal  passages 
Garcia  and  Lilli  Lehmann  say  that  the 
voice  can  never  he  improved  by  surgical 
measures ; because  Schumann-Heink  says 
that  more  voices  are  ruined  by  ignorant 
throat  specialists  than  by  use.  Chiari, 
the  greatest  of  the  great  surgeons,  says 


The  Note  Speller  is  a valuable  factor  in 
tiie  pupil's  progress. — Maude  1 1 ilty,  Penn- 
sylvania, 

The  selections  are  tuneful  in  the  book 
Anthem  Sir  rice  and  of  real  musical  merit. — 
R.  B.  8.,  Canada, 

The  Etude,  your  magnificent  magazine, 
continues  to  lie  a delight  and  stimulus  to 
me,  and  I desire  to  thank  you  earnestly  for 
tiie  great  help  and  pleasure  that  each  issue 
brings  to  me.  i feel  that  it  continually 
broadens  my  musical  horizon,  and  teaching 
and  working  in  tiie  country  as  1 do,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  your  magazine 
has  made  "My  desert  blossom  like  the  rose." 
— Miss  Mary  Lynn  Lewis,  West  Virginia. 

I have  tried  the  Beginners’  Book  and  like 
it  the  best  of  anything  of  the  kind  I have 
ever  seen,  especially  for  young  children. — - 
and  'thereby  alters  the  natural  mechanism  Emma  g.  Landry,  Michigan. 

engaged  in  voice  production.  The  Lis.rt  Rhapsodies  No.  2,  Four  Hands, 

1 have  also  shown  that  false  evidence  arrangement  and  such  a brilliant 

i nave  aisu  .■>»»»"  recital  number.-  Myrtle  S.  Colvin,  Illinois. 

is  sometimes  offered  by  those  even  in 

r i*  a,  ( T onunY  My  pupils  have  taken  more  interest  in 

positions  of  high  authority  (Lennox  ^ond  (irade  stlldu  piec  b? 


lilt  1:1  tdlt-'l  i /i  uh  cut  own  . ^ 

, . ,iii  i a Browne  and  Emil  Kehnke,  Sir  Gordon  Parlow,  than  any  other  book  of  its  grade  1 

that  the  tonsils  should  never  be  removed  Drowne  ana  J-nm  u hjm.  e,ter  used.  -]t  is  „ great  help  in  stimu- 


frotn  professional  singers. 

A VERY  DANGEROUS  OPERATION. 

I oppose  the  removal  of  the  tonsils 
from  the  medical  viewpoint,  because  of 
the  frightful  mortality,  the  appalling  list 


Holmes  and  others)  regarding  alleged 
improvement  of  the  voice  through  the  re- 
moval of  the  tonsil ; and  I have  had  the 
honor  of  refuting  the  calamitous  report, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  remarkable 
letter  of  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  that  appears 


lating  a 
Gregory, 


child’s  musical 
Connecticut. 


help 

talent.  I.Et.IA  A. 


f accidents,  and  the  fact  that  ninety-five  in  my  book  facing  page  339.  The  lettei 
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< Him tlfi. 

per  centum  of  diseased  tonsils  can  be 
cured  by  medical  treatment. 

Do  I consider  the  removal  of  the  tonsil 
to  he  injurious?  Yes;  decidedly.  The 
tonsil  is  a natural  organ,  an  intimate  part 
ot  a natural  throat.  You  have  no  right 
to  destroy  it.  To  destroy  the  organ  is 
to  destroy  its  function.  To  destroy  the 
natural  function  of  an  organ  is  an  in- 
jury. Tf  the  tonsil  is  diseased,  it  should 
he  treated,  not  destroyed,  on  the  same 
principle  that  you  would  treat  a diseased 
eve.  Removal  of  the  tonsil  is  a capital 
operation ; more  dangerous  than  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg  at  the  hip  joint,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Maurice  Richardson  of  Har- 
vard University;  more  fatal  than  removal 
of  the  appendix;  and  it  also  involves 
the  destruction  of  values  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  speech  and  song. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  removal 


of  Signor  Lamperti,  facing  page  241,  is 
also  a notable  one. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Richard  B.  Faulkner. 


FINDING  YCUR  OWN  FAULTS. 


BY  GEORGE  H.  HOWARD. 

Never  get  out  of  patience  with  your- 
self. It  is  as  had  as  to  get  out  of  pa- 
tience with  another.  Cultivate  hopeful- 
ness, calmness  and  a forgiving  spirit 
(toward  yourself).  Do  not  blame  your- 
self for  errors,  but  search  out  the  cause 
of  them  if  you  can  without  too  much 
labor.  Deal  with  the  cause  of  the  error 
itself  and  you  will  rapidly  gain  self-con- 
trol and  clearer  insight.  You  say, 
“Where  genius  is  lacking  you  are  not 


More  deaths  attend  upon  the  removal  of  required  to  supply  that.”  I am  not  sure 
ther  surgical  op-  whether  you  are  right  in  this  remark ; an 


spnni-li  Rhapsody.  P.usoiii-Liszl  : Spring 

Dawn.  Mu-,. n : Athalin  March.  Mendelssohn; 
Mazurka.  Vi, n Wilm  . Song  of  Ihe  Brook, 
lank:  Ra  i ■ a mill*,  uili-nhaili  ; Gigue  Hretonne. 
Ba  china  mi  : Funeral  .March.  Wagner;  Love's 
Greeting.  Elgar:  Pnssopiod.  Gillet  : To  a Wild 
Rose.  Will  o’  Ihe  Wi  u.  Mncdnwcll  ; March  of 
the  Dwarfs.  Grieg;  Valse  Brillaute  <8  h<ls. ) , 
Moszkowski. 


tonsils  than  upon  any 
eration  (see  The  Tonsils  and  The  Voice, 
pages  96.  329)  ; and  their  removal  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  appalling  list  of  acci- 
dents and  permanent  impairment  of 
health  of  any  operation  in  the  history  of 
surgery  (see  The  Tonsils  and  1 he  Voice, 
pages.  97  329,  330.  331.  332.  333). 

The  many  deaths,  the  numerous  acci- 
dents. the  unskilled  army  of  operators, 
and  the  sharp  criticism  of  men  who  stand 
high  as  medical  authorities  added  to  the 
strong  protest  of  the  whole  voice  pro- 


important  part  of  the  teacher’s  work  is 
to  inspire.  But  people  think  too  much  of 
genius  or  the  lack  of  it,  and  in  conse- 
quence underestimate  the  power  and 
scope  of  true  education.  Say  to  yourself 
always,  "1  do  not  know  my  possibilities; 
they  may  he  much  or  infinitely  beyond 
anything  which  I can  imagine. 

Lord  Bacon  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
“There  is  no  impediment  in  the  wit  that 
may  not  he  wrought  out  by  fit  studies.” 
Ponder  this ! 


I have  better  success  with  l’resser’s 
Beginners’  Book  than  any  book  of  the  kind 
I have  ever  used.  I thoroughly  endorse  it 
as  it  fulfills  perfectly  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed. — Delia  Gregory,  Connecti- 
cut. 

0.  L.  Ilanon's  Virtuoso  Pianist  is  the  most 
beneficial  work  in  the  way  of  technic  I have 
ever  found.  For  independence  of  hands,  en- 
durance, and  all  round  technical  difficulties, 
it  covers  more  ground  than  would  be  believ- 
able in  an  hour’s  practice. — Mrs.  C.  T. 
SCHENCK. 

The  Operatic  Ubum  is  what  I have  de- 
sired for  a long  time.  I certainly  appreciate 
your  publications. — O.  M.  Needham. 

I consider  tiie  Standard  Opera  Album  the 
best  arrangements  of  operas  I have  used  for 
several  years  past. — Prop.  Herman  Schloss, 
Ohio. 

Anthem  Sen  ice  is  a fine  collection  of  new 
pieces  for  Die  church  choir. — J.  8.  Mac- 
.M  nut  ay,  Oregon. 

Dresser's  Beginners’  Book  is  tiie  most  at- 
tractive looking  book  of  tiie  kind  I have 
ever  seen,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the 
wide  spacing  and  bright  clear  notes. — 
Oceana  W.  Hughes,  Texas. 

The  Virtuoso  Pianist  is  the  best  work  ever 
published  for  acquiring  strength,  flexibility, 
perfect  independence  and  equality  of  the 
lingers.  Every  pianist,  whether  teacher  or 
pupil,  should  practice  daily  from  this  book. 
— Delia  Gregory,  Connecticut, 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  First  and 
Second  Grail'  studn  Pieces,  bv  Parlow,  hut 
especially  like  the  work  iu  the  left  hand. — 
Annie  E.  Bell. 

The  Operatic  \1lmm  for  the  piano  is  an 
excellent  Imok  with  which  to  introduce 
pupils  1o  the  standard  operas.  The  folio 
lias  a very  renrosontative  selection  from  the 
host  operas.-  E.  Dowd,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Standard  Opera  1 Ilium  fulfills  my  ex- 
pectations. 1 am  proud  to  he^  Die  possessor 


of  such 
Iowa, 


excellent  work.  Minnie  Holt, 


Anthem  Service  is 

tiou. — Mrs.  E.  G.  Gibbons 
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“EFFICIENCY”  IN  VOCAL  TEACH- 
ING. 

The  endeavor  of  present  day  business 
management  is  to  put  all  factors  upon 
a scientific  basis  so  as  to  eliminate  waste 
and  increase  efficiency  to  the  utmost.  A 
minimum  of  expenditure  with  a maximum 
of  the  desired  result  is  the  motto.  Let 
us  make  application  of  this  newly  ex- 
ploited doctrine  of  “efficiency”  to  the 
work  of  the  vocal  teacher. 

Eliminate  waste  of  tiifie,  and  poor 
choice  through  hurry  and  divided  atten- 
tion, by  selecting  as  far  as  possible  the 
studies,  songs,  arias,  all  the  teaching  ma- 
terial to  be  used  well  in  advance.  The 
leading  publishers  of  this  country  now 
issue  valuable  annotated  catalogs,  includ- 
ing lists  of  foreign  publications,  which 
are  so  arranged,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
as  to  give  the  teacher  enough  informa- 
tion as  to  the  various  types  of  material 
to  enable  him  to  select  to  good  advan- 
tage without  having  seen  the  music.  If 
he  has  the  privilege  of  ordering  “on  ap- 
proval” the  way  to  making  a good  selec- 
tion is  easy.  These  publishers  frequently 
put  out  new  studies,  sets  of  vocalises, 
vocal  “Methods”  and  books  on  vocal  study 
and  teaching,  and  the  progressive  teacher 
will  increase  his  efficiency  by  carefully  in- 
vestigating these.  It  is  not  wise  to  rest 
with  the  thought  that  one  set  of  exer- 
cises, vocalises  and  so  on,  now  used  and 
perhaps  for  years,  can  in  no  wise  be 
improved  upon.  This  is  a fertile  age  with 
regard  to  the  art  of  teaching,  and  though 
the  underlying  principles  of  good  voice 
production  do  not  change,  the  exercises 
used  to  make  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples may  be  varied.  For  instance,  one 
set  of  vocalises  which  assists  in  “placing,” 
may  also  be  of  assistance  in  developing 
a mastery  of  varied  rhythms,  while 
another  set  may  lack  that  quality.  Some 
time  ago  a book  of  ioi  Exercises,  by 
Hennemann,  was  published  in  this  coun- 
try. ' It  was  a compilation  of  exercises 
said  to  have  been  the  work  of  several 
of  the  most  noted  European  teachers.  All 
the  quotations  were  short,  and  thus  easy 
to  memorize,  and  many  were  obviously 
of  value  in  “tone-placing”  while  at  the 
same  time  contributing  to  musicianship. 
Young  pupils,  especially  of  the  gentler 
sex,  need  songs  “other  than  love  songs” — 
songs  dealing  with  nature  subjects  and 
love  of  home,  of  family  and  friends,  and 
so  on.  Certain  of  the  catalogs  already 
mentioned  show  lists  of  just  such  pieces. 

LISTING  SONGS  AND  STUDIES. 

If  the  work  of  the  vocal  teacher  is  to 
show  modern  “efficiency,”  he  will  have  his 
lists  of  songs  and  pieces  so  arranged  as 
to  provide  for  all  classes  of  voices,  and 
within  each  class,  will  sub-divide  his  ma- 
terial with  regard  to  “style ;”  as  “simple 
melodic,  contributing  to  legato  singing,” 
or  “florid,  contributing  to  freedom  and 
agility;”  or  “operatic,  old  school,  chiefly 
melodic or  “operatic,  new  school,  chiefly 
declamatory  or  dramatic,”  and  so  on. 
Pieces  must  be  adapted  to  the  vocal  re- 
sources, emotional  and  intellectual  gifts 
of  the  student.  It  is  the  teacher’s  business 
to  begin  the  season  with  this  material 
well  in  hand,  providing  for  all  needs 


which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated, 
rather  than  to  leave  its  selection  until 
the  moment  for  use  arrives.  A selection 
made  under  stress  of  lack  of  time  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  best  possible. 

The  vocal  teacher,  for  “efficiency,” 
should  eliminate  waste  of  energy.  Have 
music  assorted  and  at  hand — “handy.” 
Reduce  the  number  and  strenuosity  of 
physical  actions  as  far  as  possible.  Sing 
for  a pupil,  when  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  a pattern  of  tone  or  of  phrasing, 
but  do  it  as  little  as  may  be.  Let  the 
pupil  sing,  and  with  as  little  physical 
effort  as  will  give  the  desired  result. 
Singing  which  is  laborious  is  never  as 
fine  as  it  could  be  were  the  “labor”  taken 
from  it.  Have  him  “mark  well  the  time, 
but  not  with  too  much  violence.”  Time- 
beating  if  done  at  all,  should  be  with 
a very  slight  tapping  of  pencil  or  finger. 
The  ideal  way  is  to  educate  the  smger 
to  “feel”  the  measure  as  a throbbing 
under-current.  The  teacher  should  not 
sing  with  a pupil.  This  wastes  energy 
and  time.  The  pupil  cannot  hear  “him- 
self,” observe,  compare  and  deduce  when 
the  teacher  sings  with  him.  So  in  playing 
accompaniments,  particularly  to  exercises 
and  vocalises,  the  teacher  should  subor- 
dinate them,  saving  energy,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  efficiency  as  a 
critic  of  the  pupil’s  work.  Indeed,  when 
possible,  he  should  go  farther,-  and  do 
away  with  piano  accompaniments  to  tech- 
nical exercises.  There  is  a double  ad- 
vantage in  this.  The  pupil  gains  inde- 
pendence, and  the  teacher  hears  more 
clearly  and  correctly. 

PRESENTING  MATERIAL  RIGHT. 

Let  us  say  that  the  “Method,”  as  a 
method,  is  correct ; everything  it  ought 
to  be.  The  question  arises,  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  “efficiency,”  whether 
there  is  waste  in  the  presentation  of  it; 
and  whether  the  teacher  and  pupil  are 
“speeded  up”  to  their  greatest  possible 
“out-put”  or  result.  One  should  never 
do  for  a pupil  what  he  can  do  for  him- 
self. He  lea  rns  by  doing,  but  he  does 
not  learn  when  one  does  a thing  for 
him.  The  point  is  to  get  him  to  think, 
and  then  to  act  according  to  his  think- 
ing. If  the  result  is  not  satisfactory — 
Question,  did  the  teacher  present  the  sub- 
ject correctly,  or  is  the  difficulty  one  of 
lack  of  ability,  or  of  attention  or  con- 
centration on  the  part  of  the  pupil  ? This 
is  a problem  for  the  teacher.  He  must 
now  do  some  thinking  before  asking  the 
pupil  to  attack  the  exercises  a second 
time. 

Vocal  lessons  are  usually  “half-hour” 
periods.  Thirty  minutes  is  a short  time 
in  which  to  deal  with  so  important  a 
subject  and  get  results.  None  of  this 
time  should  be  wasted  by  teacher  or  pupil 
Some  instructors  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  take  from  these  precious  minutes 
in  gracious  salutations,  which  are  permis- 
sible and  desirable  if  not  too  long-drawn 
out.  But  certain  ones  have  gone  further 
and  “lightened”  the  lesson  with  courteous 
and  happy  remarks  and  story-telling. 
One  such  instructor  laughingly  remarked 
that  when  Madame  X came  to  the  studio 
there  was  not  much  music,  but  they  both 
had  “a  perfectly  lovely  social  time." 


Presumably  Madame  X was  quite  satis- 
fied to  have  the  lesson-period  thus  dis- 
posed of,  but  of  course  this  instance  is 
the  exception. 

A real  trouble  to  be  dealt  with  is  the 
habit  of  tardiness  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and,  alas,  of  teachers,  in  some  cases, 
Who  is  to  lose  the  time?  Common  hon- 
esty gives  the  answer,  Why  lose  the 
time?  There  is  no  efficiency  in  tardiness. 
The  teacher  has  no  business  to  keep  the 
pupil  waiting,  still  less  to  steal  his  time 
by  cutting  short  his  lesson  because  the 
next  pupil  comes  on  time  and  is  “wait- 
ing.” Neither  has  the  pupil  any  right  to 
come  late  and  expect  “full  time.”  Why 
not  leave  a ten-minute  “lee-way”  between 
lessons  to  allow  for  “accidents?”  One 
noted  European  vocal  teacher  gives  45 
minute  lessons  and  leaves  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  hour  for  himself  for  rest 
and  meditation. 

KEEPING  THE  MACHINE  RIGHT. 

Modern  manufacturers  will  cast  a com- 
paratively new  machine,  costing  thousands 
of  dollars,  to  the  scrap  heap  in  order 
to  put  in  a later  one  which  shows  better 
results — is  faster  or  more  economical  of 
material.  The  machinery  has  to  be  the 
best  procurable,  and  then  it  must  be  kept 
in  first-class  running  order.  The  vocal 
teacher’s  machinery  is  himself ; his  gift, 
education  and  experience.  And  his  busi- 
ness is  to  keep  that  machinery  in  good  run- 
ning order  by  taking  care  of  his  health. 
It  is  astonishing  how  great  an  influence 
the  physical  condition  has  upon  the 
teacher’s  effectiveness.  Good  health  fur- 
nishes strength,  virility,  red  blood  for 
clear,  quick,  correct  thinking;  endurance, 
poise.  Keep  the  chest  up.  To  help  in 
this  keep  the  neck  pressed  back  against 
the  collar.  Keep  the  lower  abdomen  nor- 
mal— “the  body  shows  character.” 

“The  reservation  of  at  least  one  day 
a week  for  rest  and  recreation,  for  being- 
out  of  doors,  for  playing  games — is  an 
essential.  This  is  for  both  body  and 
mind.  A man  who  thinks  he  can  get 
along  without  at  least  one  vacation  time 
a week  simply  proves  his  ignorance.  He 
ruins  his  chances  of  doing  really  efficient 
work,  for  the  mind  cannot  concern  itself 
all  the  time  with  a single  subject,  and 
still  keep  any  freshness,  spontaneity  or 
initiative.  Every  man  ought  to  discover 
the  special  conditions  of  his  own  best 
work,  and  to  try  to  make  such  conditions 
for  himself,  in  so  far  as  he  can.  The 
times  when  fatigue  becomes  a really 
dangerous  agent  of  destruction  is  when  a 
normal  amount  of  rest  does  not  do  away 
with  it.” — (From  The  Efficient  Life,  by 
Luther  H.  Gulicic,  M.D.).  Few  vocal 
teachers  but  have  had  to  confess,  at  one 
time  or  another,  that  during  the  day 
there  has  been  an  unfortunate  display  of 
irritation — unnatural,  ineffective  and  at 
once  regretted.  There  is  a direct  relation 
between  fatigue  and  such  outbreaks. 
Efficiency  means  to  be  able  to  do  one’s 
normal  work  without  fatigue. 

The  manufacturer  studies  his  material. 
It  must  be  that  which  will  give  the  best 
result  with  least  expenditure.  The  pupil 
is  the  teacher’s  material.  He  will  study 
the  pupil  as  to  his  mental,  emotional  and 
musical  makeup.  Workmen  are  now 
selected  so  that  in  a factory  men  are 
set  to  doing  those  tasks  which,  on  exam- 
ination by  an  expert,  they  are  found  best 
fitted  to  do.  This  is  the  sort  of  exam- 
ination which  the  teacher  should  make  of 
his  pupil.  If  he  is  desirous  of  being 
known  as  an  “efficient”  teacher,  he  will 
be  compelled  to  examine  and  “place”  his 
material.  He  will  tell  the  aspirant  just 
what  he  or  she  is  best  fitted  for,  as  a 
prospective  singer.  And  he  will  plan  the 
student’s  work  accordingly.  The  pros- 
pectus of  a modern  school  for  young 
men  contains  this  paragraph : “One  of 

the  most  important  steps  in  one’s  life  is 
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They 
Keep 
My 
Throat 
Clear ! 

“My  voice  is  always  ready  for  singing 
or  speaking.  I seldom  have  throat  strain 
or  throat  trouble,  because  I always  keep 
handy  a package  of  Luden’s.” 

LUDEN’S 

Menthol  Candy 

Cough  Drops 

“Give  Quick  Relief” 

Do  you  have  a desire,  especially  be- 
fore singing  or  speaking,  to  clear  your 
throat — even  at  the  risk  of  irritating  it? 
Dissolve  a Luden  in  your  mouth  instead, 
and  notice  the  soothing,  clearing  effect. 

Luden’s  are  especially  beneficial  for 
singers,  speakers,  outdoor  workers  or 
sportsmen. 


IN  THE 

YELLOW 

PACKAGE 


Wm.  H.  Luden 

Manufacturing 

Confectioner 

Reading,  Pa. 


D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Author  of  Systematic  Voice  Training 
Send  for  Circular 

410  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO 


SHEA 

PARIS,  S,  rue  Gounod 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 


The  first  American  man 
to  sing  in  Opera 
in  France 


Write  for  booklet: 
“The  Choice  of  a 
Voice-Teacher” 


J.  ALBERT  ALLEN,  Jr. 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Harmony  and  Music  Analysis 
taught  by  mail 

Address  P.  O.  Box  G1 

Studio,  Steinert  Bldg.  Providence,  R.  I. 


Guiding  Thoughts  for 
Singers 

By  GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

Second  Edition 

“Full  of  sound  practical  instruction  for  students  of 
singing — VV.J.  Henderson. 

A careful  reading  of  this  book  will  enable  the 
student  to  absorb  far  more  from  each  vocal  lesson 
that  he  takes  than  he  would  be  able  to  grasp  other- 
wise. Each  vocal  lesson  costs  from  $2  to  #5. 
“<  ->  IDINO  Tin  I GH  I B FOR  StNGl  us,"  cOfltS  SI 
by  mn  i 1 , postage  prepa  id . Pin  a dollar  bill  to  your 
letter,  it  will  come  safely. 

address: 

GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK, 
Teacher  of  Singing 

Studio,  1 . M.  C.  A.  Building,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


‘‘The  Voice  Instrument”  l,v  IIarr,ct  (:rnnn  Bryant, 

me  MiMiumuil  Toucher  of  Voloe,  Crane 

Norm'll  IiiHtitiitf,  1 rents  ilio  Mibjeot  of  vocal  art  from  the  fundu 
men tu I faoti  which  underlie  the  production  and  manipulation  of 
the  voice. 

Published  by  The  Republican  Press 
Hamilton,  JM.  Y. Postpaid  * 1 . 76 

mention  THE  ETUDE  wh*xx  addragBinfl 
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Principles  Endorsed  by 


Many  of  the  Greatest  Artists 

OLIVE  FREMSTAD: 

“The  preface  to  your  book  interested  me  very  much,  as  I have 
always  held  that  the  voice  is  not  a physical^  attribute.  It 
belongs  to  one’s  soul  rather  than  to  one’s  body.” 

JOHANNA  GADSKI: 

“The  further  away  we  get  from  the  physical  the  greater  our  de- 
velopment artistically.  I am  glad  to  see  the  advancement  made 
in  Vocal  Culture  along  scientific  lines  in  this  country,  and  I 
heartily  agree  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  your  preface.  ’ 

FLORENCE  HINKLE: 

“ ‘The  Lost  Vocal  Art’  is  most  interesting,  and  I believe  that 
every  artist  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal  of  the  beautiful  m ait 
will  agree  with  you,  that  this  ideal  will  be  more  nearly  found 
through  psychological  means  than  through  (physiological) 
scientific  research.” 

TITTA  RUFFO: 

“The  theories  set  forth  in  the  preface  of  your  book,  ‘The  Lost 
Vocal  Art,’  are  substantially  the  same  that  I have  maintained 
for  years.  I congratulate  you  and  wish  you  every  success. 

=THE  LOST  VOCAL  ART= 

AND  ITS  RESTORATION 

By  W.  WARREN  SHAW 

Introduction  by  DAVID  BISPHAM 

CONTAINING 

Twenty  Vocal  Exercises  amd  How  to  Sing  Them 

Price,  $1.50  net.  Postpaid,  $1.60 

We  will  send  free  to  all  Artists,  Vocal  Teachers  and  Students  a Descriptive 
Circular.  Address  Dept.  A. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


the  choice  of  a vocation.  The  wise  selec- 
tion of  the  business,  profession  or  trade 
to  which  one’s  life  is  to  be  devoted,  and 
the  development  of  efficiency  in  the  chosen 
field,  are  matters  of  the  deepest  moment 
to  young  men  and  to  the  public.  These 
vital  problems  should  be  solved  in  a care- 
ful, scientific  way,  with  due  regard  to 
each  person’s  aptitudes,  abilities,  ambi- 
tions, resources  and  limitations,  and  their 
relations  to  the  conditions  of  success  in 
different  fields  of  activity.”  A majority 
of  those  who  study  singing  in  this  coun- 
try, probably  do  so  with  a desire  to  “earn” 
something  by  the  exercise  of  their  tal- 
ents. In  such  cases  there  should  be  a 
frank  and  friendly  confidence  with  the 
student,  and  if  possible  with  the  parents, 
so  as  to  get  data  upon  which  to  form  a 
judgment.  The  placing  of  round  pegs 
in  square  holes,  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointment to  students  and  their  friends, 
may  often  thus  be  avoided.  Every  “effi- 
cient” pupil  is  a good  advertisement  for 
the  teacher.  Every  inefficient,  disap- 
pointed pupil  does  the  teacher  harm. 


A MASTERPIECE 
IN  COLOR 

by  C.  Allen  Gilbert 
the  well  known  artist 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  to  all  users  of 
GOURAUD’S  ORIENTAL  CREAM  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  beautiful  painting, 
entitled  “The  Secret  of  Beauty,”  in  panel 
form,  11  x 22  inches.  It  is  a splendi.l  re- 
production, on  highly  coated  paper,  of  one 
of  the  girl’s  figures  Mr.  Gilbert  is  noted 
for,  and  is  not  marred  by  any  printed 
matter  which  would  prevent  framing. 
Send  10c  in  stamps  to  cover  wrapping  and 
postage.  We  are  confident  you  will  be 
highly  pleased  with  the  picture  and 
calendar  and  find  it  a valued  addition  to 
your  library  or  den. 

GOURAUD’S 

Orient  a 
Cream 

Is  Your 

Secret  of  Beauty 
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that  youthful  appearance 
n blemishes,  giving  that 
arly  white  complexion  so 
v a particular  woman. 

piarters  of  a century  this 
. ■ u in  actual  use  by  the 
-men— the  surest  test 
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HERD.  T.  HOPKINS  & SON,  Props. 
37  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York 


Design  No.  8060. 

17x22  inches.  Tinted  in  shades  of  Yellow 
and  Brown.  Outlined  with  Black. 

30c 

Initial  Pillow  on  Pure  Linen  Rus- 
sian Crash  ( Actual  Value  70c) 

The  entire  outfit  sent  to  you  for  the  price 
of  the  silk  alone  and  postage  on  the  outfit.  An  ex- 
ceptional value.  The  very  newest  design  and  easy 
to  embroider.  Here  is  what  we  send  you : 

1 Pillow  Top  and  Back worth  25c 

1 New  Premium  Art  Book Free 

1 Alphabet  of  Transfer  Initials **  15c 

6 Skeins  Richardson’s  Grand  Prize 

Grecian  Silk  Floss  and  lesson  “ 30c^ 

Total  70c 

All  sent  to  you  for  only  30c  and  your  dealer’s  name. 

Richardson’s 

Grand  Prize  Grecian  Silk  Floss 

is  a pure  silk  floss  that  is  unexcelled  for  all  sorts  of 
art  Jieedlework.  We  are  making  this  exceptional 
offer  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  every  home  and  to 
prove  its  overwhelming  superiority. 

If  you  arc  not  absolutely  satisfied,  we  will  refund  yonr  money. 

Enclose  only  30c  and  your 
W rite  I oday  dealer’s  name  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Pillow  Outfit  described  above. 

RICHARDSON  SILK  COMPANY 
305-9  W.  Adams  St.  I>cpt.  2202  Chicago,  111. 
If  you  don’t  want  this  30c  orfer  now  send  6c 
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AS  TO  “HIGH  TONES.” 

All  tones  of  whatever  pitch,  have  their 
point  of  generation  in  the  same  place — 
the  larynx.  Though  in  the  language  of 
the  schools,  or  some  of  them,  certain 
series  of  tones  are  called  respectively 
“chest,”  “medium”  or  “ falsetto,”  (Garcia) 
or  “mouth,”  and  “head”  tones,  neverthe- 
less every  tone  has  its  beginning  at  the 
vocal  chords.  The  normal  action  of  the 
chords  in  tone-generation  may  be  called 


SINGING  IN  ENGLISH. 

A movement  for  the  more  frequent  use 
of  recital  songs  with  English  texts,  and 
for  the  performance  of  grand  opera  in 
English,  is  making  considerable  progress 
in  this  country.  The  singer  will  have  to 
meet  the  demand  thus  created.  The  vocal 
teacher  must  prepare  the  student  accord- 
ingly. To  sing  in  Eivlish  one  must  sing 
so  as  to  be  “understanded  of  the  people.” 
This  is  the  point  to  he  kept  ever  in  view. 
A good  pronunciation,  based  upon  the 
usage  of  persons  of  culture,  a round, 
noble,  clear  enunciation  of  the  vowel,  and 
a distinct  and  skilfully  varied  treatment 
of  the  consonant,  will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary technical  foundation. 

Superimposed  upon  this,  in  the  work 
of  the  artist,  is  the  exhibition  of  a true 
legato — equalized  vowels  and  the  smooth 
joining  of  syllables  and  words.  Also  the 
power  to  “color”  tone  according  to  the 
varying  sentiment  of  the  text  and  with 
out  loss  of  intelligibility. 

The  basic  quality  of  the  singer’s  voice 
is  a particular  kind  of  sound,  running 
through  all  vowels  and  “tone-colors,”  as 
required  by  his  taste  and  recognized  by 
the  ear.  It  is  conditioned  by  the  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  gifts  of  the  singer ; 
also  by  his  skill  in  the  use  of  his  instru- 
ment. It  is  his  voice — that  by  which  he  is 
recognized. 

A vowel  is  a “tone-form”  which  varies 
as  to  “color.”  Vowels,  to  be  intelligible, 
must  differ  from  each  other  in  form, 
though  a series  of  vowels  may  be  of  the 
same  general  “hue.”  With  the  skilful 
singer  the  vowel  is  somewhat  modified  as 
the  pitch  rises  or  falls  in  order  that  a 
musical  quality  of  tone  may  be  retained 


automatic  and  we  are  not  directly  con 
scious  of  it.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  upon  all  pitches.  The  vowel  “form,”  how- 
set  the  chords  at  work  to  produce  tone  in 


ever,  must  always  be  distinctive. 
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any  way  except  by  first  mentally  “hear- 
ing” a pitch  and  a vowel  and  willing  the 
realization  of  our  concept.  We  cannot 
secure  chordal  action  apart  from  such  a 
mental  process.  No  tones  are  originated 
in  the  chest,  mouth  or  head.  What  is 
observed  by  the  singer  when  tones  of  the 
low,  middle  or  upper  range  are  sounded 
is  a sensation  of  vibration,  more  or  less 
distinct,  in  the  chest,  mouth,  face  or 
“head,”  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  a 
matter  of  reflection,  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion, resonance. 

Consequently  for  the  singer,  pitch  may 
■best  be  considered  not  as  physical  hut 
mental.  If  the  student  will  think  this 
problem  through,  he  will  lie  able  to  re- 
duce the  effort  he  now  makes  when  sing- 
ing a series  of  ascending  pitches,  and 
finally  become  indifferent  as 'to  whether 
a tone,  within  his  normal  range,  is  “high” 
or  “low”  in  pitch.  The  chords,  the 
throat,  the  vocal  apparatus  in  general, 
are  more  completely  prepared  to  produce 
tones  within  a wide  range  of  pitch  at  the 
beginning  of  vocal  study  than  is  generally 
understood.  It  is  not  so  much  that  physi- 
cal ability  is  lacking.  I t is  more  a want 
of  a clear  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  is  present  an  erroneous  feel- 
ing that  to  sing  upward  is  like  carrying 
a burden  up  a flight  of  stairs,  a process 
involving  a consciousness  of  a necessity 
for  a gradually  increasing  physical  effort. 
The  throat  has  no  “favorite”  pitches. 
Students  talk  of  “my  bad  note.  Better 
say  “my  bad  thinking.”  Left  free  from 
rigidity,  under  stimulus  from  correct 
thought,  the  throat  will  sound  a so-called 
“high”  tone  of  the  normal  compass  as 
readily  as  a “low  ’ one.  Undue  physical 
effort  causes  interference  with  the  nor- 
mal action  of  the  chords  when  sounding 
relatively  “high”  tones.  A realization 
that  for  the  singer  pitch  is  mental  rather 
than  physical,  will  assist  the  student  to 
avoid  such  interference.- 


WHAT  TONE-COLOR  MEANS. 

“Tone-color”  refers  to  a “hue”  envelop- 
ing the  accepted  basic  quality  of  the  voice, 
and  the  vowel-form,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a particular  expression  of  feeling. 

The  “coloring”  of  tone  may  be  studied 
by  observation  and  comparison  of  the 
primary  “colors”  of  the  vowels,  and  the 
practicing  of  exercises  for  carrying  the 
normal  color  of  one  vowel  (say  that  of 
low-pitched,  dark,  sombre-colored  “oo”) 
throughout  all  the  vowels  succeeding  it  in 
a word  or  phrase.  It  may  also  be  studied 
from  a physiological  standpoint ; observ- 
ing and  practicing  the  positions  of  the 
various  parts  in  vowel  formation.  For 
instance,  one  may  note  that  the  normal 
position  of  the  larynx  for  the  be- 
fore-mentioned sombre  “oo’  is  lower 
than  that  for  the  high-pitched,  bright- 
colored  “ee,”  as  in  “feet.”  Happy  is 
the  student,  however,  whose  tone-pro- 
duction and  vow  el -formation  is  upon 
such  a basis  as  leaves  all  parts  of  his  vocal 
instrument  in  a condition  of  responsive 
freedom,  and  who  has  had  his  taste  for 
good  basic  tone-quality  and  distinctive, 
noble  vowel-form  cultivated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  an  artist-teacher.  In  such  case, 
if  he  will  but  throw  off  self-consciousness 
and  lose  himself  in  the  beauties  of  his 
music;  if  he  will  identify  himself  with  the 
meaning  and  emotional  content  of  words 
and  music,  the  question  of  “coloring” 
tone  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  voice 
will  take  on  the  appropriate  color  for  the 
varying  sentiment.  A “tone-production,” 
however,  which  “holds”  the  parts  involved 
in  vowel-formation  and  “resonance,”  will 
not  permit  the  freedom  of  tone-coloring 
referred  to.  Thus  we  hear,  to  our  regret, 
sopranos  whose  “production”  fixes  but  one 
“color”  on  the  voice  throughout  its  range. 
And  tenors  whose  production  also  permits 
of  one  “color”  only,  and  that  a semi- 
nasal, semi-sombre  hue.  a cross  between  a 
v cello  and  an  oboe.  One  would  soon  tire 
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of  an  organ  with  but  one  stop.  So  one 
quickly  wearies  of  the  “one-color”  voice. 

Let  it  be  ever  remembered  that  it  is 
upon  the  vowel  we  sing;  with  the  vowel 
we  make  an  appeal  to  the  feelings.  A 
melody  may  be  so  sung  upon  a single 
vowel  by  an  artist  as  to  melt  the  heart  of 
the  listener.  Indeed,  it  was  held  by  many 
artist-teachers  of  former  days  that  no 
vocalise  should  be  sung,  except  the  stu- 
dent endeavored  to  express  thereupon 
some  definite  sentiment. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

With  the  consonants  we  make  our  ap- 
peal to  the  intellect.  Without  them  no 
thought  can  be  conveyed  to  the  hearer. 
Certain  systems  of  shorthand  give  written 
representation  to  the  consonant  sounds  of 
a word  and  omit  representation,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  vowel  sounds.  The 
“consonant  outline”  may  be  said  to  “talk 
back”  to  the  reporter  as  he  reads  it,  and 
the  word  is  made  plain  in  that  way.  So 
the  singer,  if  he  desires  his  singing  of 
English  to  be  understood,  positively  must 
so  articulate  as  to  make  the  consonants 
clearly  audible.  And  if  the  words  are 
not  understood,  why  sing  in  English? 
Why  not  in  Choctaw,  or  even  the  beloved 
Italian  of  the  half-educated  amateur  who 
“parrots”  the  pronunciation,  but  knows 
not  the  meaning  of  the  words?  The 
larger  the  auditorium  the  slower  should 
be  the  rate  of  utterance,  the  greater  the 
care  to  form  distinctive  vowels,  and  the 
more  intense  the  velocity  or  sharp  the 
percussion  of  the  consonants.  Here  we 
find  a real  difficulty — to  make  this  type  of 
consonantal  delivery  and  yet  to  preserve 
the  foundation  of  good  singing,  namely,  a 
true  legato.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  percussive  consonants,  such  as  T,  K, 
or  hard  G,  may  be  overcome  by  patient 
study  and  practice.  Their  delivery  must 
be  swift,  though  clear,  and  done  without 
giving  up  control  of  the  breath  in  the 
least  degree.  Let  the  singer  insist  upon  a 
steady,  unbroken  line  of  tone,  floating  out, 
with  free,  swiftly  moving  tongue,  jaw  and 
lips,  and  he  will  find  the  secret  of  a good 
legato  combined  with  clear  consonantal 
articulation.  The  difficulty  with  the  vocal 
consonants,  as  N and  L,  is  of  a different 
nature.  They  are  not  vowels,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  steal  the  time  of  the 
vowel,  except  just  the  moment  necessary 
to  give  them  intelligibility  and  a character 
appropriate  to  the  sentiment  expressed. 
The  hisses,  such  as  S and  Sh,  and  similar 
“voice-less”  consonants,  must  he  mini- 
mized as  to  duration  and  force,  though 
given  sufficient  of  both  to  make  them 
audible. 

The  formation  and  emission  of  the 
vowel  is  in  and  from  the  mouth.  No 
vowel  which  can  be  clearly  distinguished 
as  such  can  be  sounded  with  the  mouth 
closed.  No  attempt  to  “place”  tone  in  the 
“head,”  “face,”  “on  the  forehead.”  “at  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,”  or  “at  the  temples” 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
formation  of  a distinct  vowel  in  the 
mouth.  The  true  vowel  form  must  be 
secured.  Resonance  and  color  may  be 
combined  with  it  as  desired. 


GETTING  BY. 

A term  used  by  too  many  young  men 
of  this  day  is  “getting  by.”  It  shows  a 
wrong  mental  attitude  toward  life  and 
its  problems;  one  opposed  to  genuine  ac- 
quirement and  effectiveness.  Students  re- 
fer to  approaching  examinations,  and 
smilingly  speak  of  doing  enough  study 
to  “get  by.”  That  is  to  say,  such  students 
are  satisfied  to  do  superficial  work,  to 
waste  time  and  money  (time  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  we  possess)  and  “take  a 
chance’  that,  at  the  end  of  the  course, 


they  will  be  able  to  reach  a minimum 
standard,  and  thus  “get  by.”  Some  stu- 
dents in  conservatories  and  private  stu- 
dios are  likewise  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
“taking  lessons”  instead  of  studying 
singing.  They  do  not  really  want  to  learn 
to  sing  artistically — they  wish  to  “get  by” 
with  their  audiences  on  the  basis  of  their 
natural  gifts  of  song  and  “nerve.”  Where 
is  the  thirst  for  the  “know  how,”  for 
the  ability  to  do,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  which  is  artistically  worth  while? 
Where  is  the  “efficiency”  that  is  rightfully 
expected  from  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  for  study,  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  skill?  Where  is  ’the 
devotion  to  artistic  ideals  rightfully  de- 
manded of  the  student  of  music?  It  is 
a small,  narrow,  selfish,  injurious  con- 
cept which  finds  its  expression  in  the 
phrase  “getting  by.”  This  paragraph  is 
written  in  the  interests  of  students  of 
singing,  primarily. 


“POISE”  IN  SINGING. 

When  the  physical  actions  necessary  in 
singing  are  so  perfectly  balanced  as  to 
leave  the  body  in  a state  of  freedom, 
we  have  that  condition  of  “poise”  which 
makes  easy  and  beautiful  singing  possi- 
ble. If  the  pressure  of  breath  from  below 
be  resisted  at  the  throat  so  that  there  is 
a feeling  of  constriction  at  that  point, 
and  there  is  rigidity  about  the  neck,  we 
have  not  the  desired  perfect  balance  of 
forces.  The  resistance  is  of  the  wrong 
type,  at  the  wrong  place. 

The  habit  of  “pushing”  breath,  in  an 
uncontrolled  way  is  widely  prevalent.  It' 
is  most  often  manifested  when  the  desire 
is  to  sing  with  especial  force  or  upon 
high  pitches. 

Power  or  force  of  tone  includes  vol- 
ume and  intensity.  Expansion  of  chest 
and  sound-tube  are  factors  in  obtaining 
an  increase  of  volume.  In  working  for  it 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  retain  true 
control  of  the  breath.  Let  the  thought 
be  that  the  tone  is  inhaled,  and  the  more 
volume  desired  the  larger  the  sensation 
of  yawning,  and  of  the  inspiring  of 
sound  in  greater  quantity  and  to  a lower 
point  in  the  neck.  Thus  may  a balance 
cf  pressure  and  resistance  with  the  breath- 
ing muscles  be  secured,  the  throat  left 
Lee,  and  the  necessary  expansion  of  the 
sound-tube  be  brought  about. 

The  use  of  the  smiling  upper  lip,  of 
a thought  of  a sensation  of  vibration  in 
the  mouth  just  above  the  upper  front 
teeth,  spreading  upward  and  backward 
as  the  pitch  rises,  aids  in  securing  an  in- 
crease of  intensity,  loudness,  carrying 
power.  The  Old  School  talked  of  “drink- 
ing in”  the  tone,  and  of  the  “smiling  eye” 
and  lip.  Thus  we  get  volume  and  inten- 
sity without  undue  effort,  the  voice  is 
“on  the  breath”  and  we  sense  the  “poise” 
so  much  desired. 


That  the  clergy  are  not  always  in- 
fallible in  matters  musical  is  borne  out 
by  the  following  little  anecdote  related 
by  Frank  Croxton,  the  popular  Ameri- 
can basso.  Mr.  Croxton  has  for  a num- 
ber of  summers  been  connected  with  the 
vocal  department  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
On  Sunday  evenings  musical  services  are 
given  at  which  the  orchestra  appears. 

At  one  of  these  services  the  venerable 
Bishop  Vincent,  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion, just  before  opening  the  service,  re- 
marked to  Alfred  Hallam,  the  musical 
director:  “What  is  this  unseemly  noise, 
Mr.  Hallam?”  To  which  Mr.  Hallam  re- 
plied : “That  is  the  orchestra  tuning  up.” 
The  bishop  reflected  for  a moment  and 
then,  with  an  inquiring  look,  asked: 
“Can’t  they  do  that  on  Saturday?” 
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PRACTICAL  HELPS  IN  ORGAN 
STUDIES. 

The  Editor  of  The  Etude  says,  “Tell 
how!"  Well,  if  one  were  starting  on  the 
road  leading  towards  the  goal  of  a good 
organ  position  and  looked  ahead,  they 
would  see  before  them  a long  road  be- 
set by  many  difficulties,  no  doubt,  yet 
lined  by  trees  of  knowledge  with  plenty 
of  fruit  for  the  plucking.  There  are  few 
organists  who  have  traveled  this  road 
but  will  say  that  it  lias  been,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  encountered,  a fascinating 
journey- — witli  ample  reward  in  the  abil- 
ity to  express  one’s  self  on  this  king  of 
instruments. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  after  one  is 
assured  of  a serious  ambition  to  become 
a good  organist,  is  whether  or  not  one 
is  able  to  play  the  piano  well.  For  pi- 
ano technique  is  necessary  to  make  the 
fingers  flexible  and  to  gain  the  ability  to 
read  readily  at  sight,  also  for  experience 
in  accompanying. 

One  must  also  lie  possessed  of  plenty 
of  that  quality  called  s'tick-to-itiveness 
and  much  patience — for  even  with  musi- 
cal talent,  hard  work  will  be  required  to 
gain  proficiency. 

To  become  a good  organist,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  devote  one  s self  to  regular 
daily  practice — to  have  certain  hours 
and  a certain  tontine  of  work,  which 
will  become  a fixed  habit.  I'  or  begin- 
ners there  may  be  the  temptation  to 
practice  too  long  at  first,  as  the  sound 
of  the  different  stops  and  the  ease  with 
which  effects  may  be  produced  is  apt  to 
prove  stimulating.  As  organ  practice  is 
far  more  taxing  than  an  equal  amount 
on  the  piano,  it  should  not  he  overdone. 
Begin  with  an  hour  a day  and  inetease 
as  the  muscles  become  used  to  the  work. 


POSITION  AT  THE  ORGAN. 

From  the  start  one  should  assume  a 
good  position,  sitting  well  balanced  on 
the  bench — not  so  far  back  as  to  re- 
strict the  free  movement  of  the  feet,  nor 
5c.  far  forward  that  one  has  a feeling  of 
slipping  off  and  suddenly  disappearing 
from  view.  A slight  inclination  of  the 
body  towards  the  keyboard — as  if  hold- 
ing a conversation  with  it,  gives  the  best 
command  of  the  different  manuals  and 
stop  registers.  I he  arms  should  hang 
easily  from  the  shoulders,  elbows  in. 
The  knees  should  he  kept  always  to- 
gether. allowing  the  feet  to  swing  out, 
instead  of  the  knee  following  the  foot. 
This  ensures  a quiet  body  and  better  con- 
trol of  the  pedals. 

The  legato  touch  is  of  course  the  most 
port  ant  one  to  acquire.  Not  the  dead. 

ean-not-let-go  style,  which 
i i - inch  i ion,  lack  of  accent  and  weak 
e If i But  a legato  which  causes  ea-’i 
not.  t he  prt  < d down  quickly  and 
firmly  .and  release, / 'i'illi  equal  force  and 
decision,  transicri  a g the  pressure  from 
one  note  to  anotlu  r with  the  wrist  and 
hand  kept  firm  hut  flexible.  Tltis  man- 
ner of  releasing  the  notes  makes  them 
sound  much  more  forcible  and  crisp — 


especially  when  playing  big.  chords.  One 
must  learn  to  play  with  great  precision 
and  will  force — in  no  other  way  can  a 
student  get  away  from  the  half-hearted, 
lymphatic  manner  so  often  heard. 

Another  important  factor  which  organ 
students  should  cultivate  is  concentra- 
tion of  mind  in  practice — for  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  gaining  independence 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  in  overcom- 
ing difficulties  in  contrapuntal  work. 
Still  another  indispensable  means  toward 
success  is  slow  practice.  I feel  that  this 
can  not  be  too  much  emphasized.  All 
studies  should  be  played  slowly,  rhyth- 
mically, and  with  great  precision,  mak- 
ing the  hands  and  feet  play  absolutely 
together — both  attacking  and  releasing 
the  notes  with  force  and  exactness.  Slow 
practice  is  the  surest  way  to  gain  speed, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  ORGAN  PRACTICE. 

About  the  first  difficulty  encountered 
when  beginning  organ  study  is  in  obtain- 
ing an  organ  for  practice.  Very  few 
church  organs  are  available  and  fewer 
studio  ’ organs.  The  only  thing,  then,  is 
the  use  of  pedal  attachments  to  pianos. 
This  way  of  pedal  practice  has  proven 
very  satisfactory  and  makes  a clearer 
technique  even  than  the  organ  pedals. 
Most  organ  students  who  study  abroad, 
do  'the  greater  part  of  their  work  on 
pedal  pianos.  The  use  of  the  piano  for 
manual  practice  is  excellent  for  clarity 
and  flexibility  of  the  fingers.  The  study 
of  hymn  playing  is  urged,  as  it  is  splen- 
did practice  in  legato  and  phrasing. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  re- 
peated notes  in  the  soprano  part — always 
repeating  them  The  art  of  hymn  play- 
ing is  a neglected  one.  How  seldom  do 
we  hear  it  well  done! 

What  “’’shall  one  study? 


berger,  Guilmant,  Widor,  and  others, 
which  well  repay  study.  The  lighter 
things  written  by  our  modern  composers 
will  naturally  follow  along  with  the  more 
difficult  works— but  never,  never  be  sat- 
isfied ! 

An  eminent  musical  critic  has  said, 
“There  is  no  hope  for  the  musician  who 
is  satisfied  with  what  he  has  done.  Good 
music  is  the  fruit  of  ‘divine  discontent’ 
and  an  unceasing  striving  after  that  ideal 
which  ever  seems  to  elude  the  grasp. 

“What  artist,  gazing  on  the  canvas,  ever 
feels  that  he  has  realized  the  picture 
which  has  its  existence  in  his  imagina- 
tion? So  it  is  with  the  musician.  Chopin 
said  he  preferred  to  read  music  rather 
than  to  hear  it  played,  because,  when  he 
tead  it,  there  were  ‘no  false  notes.’  To 
be  ever  trying  to  realize  the  best  that 
God  has  given,  that  is  the  noblest,  truest 
existence,,  and  the  musician  who  does  not 
live  this  strenuous,  intense  life  may  be 
a passable  journeyman  at  his  instrument, 
but  he  is  no  artist.” 


A Tonic 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  taken 
when  you  feel  all  played  out,  can’t 
sleep,  and  have  no  appetite,  refreshes, 
invigorates  and  imparts  new  life  and 
energy. 


Austin  Organs 


MATERIAL  FOR  ORGAN  STUDY. 

First  of  all,  after  the  preliminary 
studies,  the  works  of  Bach.  Beginning 
with  the  smaller  Preludes  and  Fugues, 
playing  them  all  slowly,  always  thought- 
fully, giving  careful  attention  to  re- 
peated notes,  never  blurring  the  notes, 
and  training  one’s  mind  and  cars  to  fol- 
low the  different  voices  and  the  theme 
as  it  presents  itself  in  the  various  parts. 
There  is  no  study  that  will  advance  one, 
technically,  musically  or  mentally,  so 
much  as  the  daily  study  of  Bach.  It  is 
like  a daily  gymnastic  exercise  for  the 
min'd  and  body.  Speaking  of  the  mind, 
reminds  me  that  nothing  has  been  said 
of  the  mental  training  which  goes  to  make 
up  a complete  equipment  for  a good  mu- 
sician. That  means  briefly,  that  one 
should  study  harmony  and  all  that  it 
leads  up  to — musical  history — improvisa- 
tion and  everything  else  that  will  broaden 
the  mental  view  of  things  and  give  one 
poise  and  a fuller  understanding  of  the 
whys  and  wherefores,  musically  ex- 
pi essed. 

Besides  the  study  of  Bach,  are  the 
important  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Rhein- 


GSGAN  RECITAL  PROGRAMS. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  rapid 
development  of  excellence  in  all  branches 
of  scientific  and  mechanical  interests  has 
brought  the  organ  to  such  a degree  of 
perfection  that  its  frequent  display  in  or- 
gan recitals,  before  the  musical  public, 
has  become  a necessity. 

The  study  of  programs  adapted  to  the 
increasing  development  of  this  instru- 
ment has  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  education  of  the  intelligent  organist. 
This  study  involves  on  the  part  of  the 
organist  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
length  of  time,  breadth  of  understanding 
and  height  to  which  an  audience  may  be 
carried. 

The  organist  is  largely  measured  by 
the  logical  composition  of  his  programs, 
the  attention  to  the  details  of  which  go 
far  to  produce  an  effect  in  keeping  with 
the  results  at  the  organ. 

When  we  attend  an  organ  recital  the 
first  'thing  which  claims  our  attention 
upon  entering  is  the  printed  program.  It 
gives  us  an  impression  which  will  in- 
fluence our  enjoyment  of  the  coming 
music.  It  tells  us  at  a glance  whether 
or  no  the  organist  is  a person  of  dis- 
criminating taste,  scholarly  attainments 
and  artistic  tendencies.  Thus  we  are  able 
to  judge  something  of  the  calibre  of  the 
artist  before  hearing  a note. 

After  this  first  glance  our  interest  cen- 
ters on  the  composers  represented.  With 
such  a wealth  of  material  as  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel, 
Mendelssohn,  Merkel,  Franck  and  Rhein- 
berger  of  the  past  and  the  more  recent 
Guilmant,  Widor,  Dubois,  and  others  of 
France  and  England,  and  our  own  Amer- 
ica, it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  an  un- 
limited number  of  programs  that  will 
be  sufficiently  varied,  without  calling  into 
use  transcriptions  and  arrangements  of 
orchestral  works  and  piano  pieces  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  tone-style  or  in- 
dividuality of  the  organ. 

Our  modern  writers  certainly  seem  to 
have  a new  message  for  us.  How  dis- 
couraging it  has  been  in  seeking  new 
music  for  church  and  recital  uses,  to  find 
only  the  stereotyped  solo  for  oboe  or 
vox  Humana  with  soft  accompaniment.  I 
am  not  saying  that  such  music  has  not 
its  time  and  place,  hut  it  is  a great  relief 
1 1 find  some  new  ideas  expressed  by  such 
writers  as  Reger,  Bonnet,  Dethier  and 
many  others. 

I believe  that  the  American  people  are 
getting  to  he  a musical  nation.  W ith  the 
increasing  number  of  private  residences 
in  which  are  installed  splendid  organs — 
with  the  introduction  of  fine  orchestral 
organs  in  theatres  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, the  organ  is  surely  proving  a popu- 
lar educator  of  the  American  public. 


rT''W0  large  contracts 
from  Baltimore  in- 
duced by  the  commit- 
tees hearing  a fine 
new  Austin  Organ  in 
Washington,  D.  C., 
recently  completed. 

Our  organs  are  our 
best  advertisement. 
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Kinetic  Blowers 
for  Pipe  Organs 

Thousands  in  Use 

About  250  in  New  York  City, 

75  inChicago,  100  inPhiladelphia, 

75  in  Boston,  75  in  Pittsburgh, 
over  100  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Write  for  “ Modern  Organ  Blowing ” 
and  “ Pipe  Organs  Explained. 

KINETIC  ENGINEERING  CO. 

57th  & Baltimore  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA 
Room  824-41  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK 

Room  5,  12  Pearl  Street.  BOSTON 
1452  Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO 
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Self  Playing  Instruments 

Over  3000  Barckhoff  organs  in  use 
which  testify  to  their  Superiority 
and  Durability  in  Construction, 
Workmanship  and  Sweetnessof  Tone 
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Examine  stop  action  and  wonderful  reedle.is 
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ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  recital  program  should  contain 
contrasts  in  character  and  form — in  key 
relation  and  in  registration  coloring.  For 
example,  after  a Bach  number  in  a minor 
key,  the  next  number  might  well  be  some- 
thing in  direct  contrast,  dainty  in  style, 
soft  in  tone  and  in  a related  major  key. 
Avoid  the  monotonous  effect  of  two  pieces 
in  the  same  key  or  similar  registration  to- 
gether. The  tone  coloring  and  key  rela- 
tion thus  changing  with  each  number 
makes  of  the  program  one  harmonious 
whole. 

Programs  formerly  were  of  greater 
length;  but  organists  of  recent  years 
have  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
endurance  of  an  audience  must  not  be 
taxed  to  its  utmost.  Personally,  I con- 
sider one  hour  of  continuous  organ 
music  long  enough,  but  if  broken  by  the 
introduction  of  vocal  numbers,  may  be 
extended  to  one  hour  and  a half. 

The  leng  h of  a program  has  much  to 
do  with  the  matter  used.  There  is  a di- 
versity of  opinion  regarding  the  playing 
of  entire  sonatas.  In  an  hour’s  time 
there  is  hardly  time  to  play,  for  example, 
a Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue,  an  entire  son- 
ata, as  well  as  a number  of  lighter  pieces. 
This  may  explain  why  one  sees  so  many 
programs  of  some  of  our  concert  or- 
ganists, with  the  name  of  Bach  conspic- 
uously absent.  This  omission  is  to  be  de- 
plored. 

A word  must  be  said  of  the  value  of 
program  annotations  which  are  now  fre- 
quently found.  They  are  of  great  service 
in  helping  an  audience  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  music.  Even  if  no  more 
is  given  than  the  mention  of  one  interest- 
ing fact  concerning  each  number  or  the 
nationality  of  the  composer  and  period 
in  which  he  lived — it  helps  those  to  listen 
and  understand,  who  otherwise  would  say 
with  Charles  Lamb,  “Sentimentally  I am 
disposed  to  harmony,  but  organically  I 
am  incapable  of  a tune.” 


ALEXANDRE  GUILMANT  AT 
HOME. 

After  giving  up  his  position  as  organ- 
ist at  La  Trinite,  where  he  had  played 
for  twenty-five  years,  Guilmant  passed 
most  of  his  time  at  his  villa  in  Meudon, 
about  twenty  minutes  from  Paris  by  rail. 
There,  in  his  beautiful  home,  he  lived 
with  his  music  and  his  organ — simple 
in  his  tastes,  but  prodigal  in  his  hospi- 
tality. A quaint  old-world  garden,  ter- 
raced after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Italian 
gardens,  adjoined  the  house  and  there 
Guilmant  loved  to  entertain  his  pupils, 
who  were  also  his  friends — for  Guilmant 
had  the  most  charming  bonhomie.  There 
was  none  of  the  peevishness  of  a recluse 
about  him;  music  did  not  make  him  retire 
into  himself,  holding  the  world  at  arm’d 
length ; on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have 
mellowed  a character  naturally  sweet.  He 
found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  work,  and 
always  had  a coterie  of  admiring  pupils 
waiting  for  lessons.  Besides  these  daily 
lessons,  he  would  give,  from  time  to  time, 
a double  series  of  organ  recitals,  one 
at  the  Trocadero  i:i  Paris,  the  other  at 
his  home  on  his  beautiful  Cavaille-Coll 
organ.  Llere  he  would  invite  his  friends 
and  proteges  of  the  Conservatoire  and 
play  for  them  programs  of  music— much 
ot  which  he  had  found  in  searching  old 
libraries  and  manuscripts,  adapting  the 
old  music  to  the  modern  organ.  He 
prefaced  each  recital  with  a brief  confer- 
ence in  which  he  set  forth  the  character- 
istics of  the  master  or  school  whose 
works  he  was  to  play.  To  hear  Guil- 
mant play  Bach  was  a thing  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  subject  of  a fugue  became  to 
him  a living  theme  and  lie  would  develop 
it  in  the  different  voices  according  to 
its  peculiar  genius,  “removing  it  from  the 
category  of  impersonal,  passionless  art 
into  the  realm  of  personal,  emotional 


music,  full  of  a depth  of  feeling  only  a 
genius  could  fathom.” 

As  a composer,  Guilmant  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prolific  and  versatile  of  mod- 
ern times,  giving  to  the  musical  world  a 
vast  library  of  music,  worthy  to  live  al- 
ways. As  a teacher  Guilmant  was  the 
most  orthodox  of  the  French  school  and 
his  pupils  learned  to  keep  well  under  con- 
trol the  original  sin  of  desire  for  orches- 
tral display  which  affects  most  organists. 
At  the  same  time  Guilmant  was  much  too 
French  to  believe  in  the  suppfession  of 
personality.  The  result  of  this  training 
was  a very  careful  adjustment  of  the  or- 
ganist’s balance. 

He  required  of  his  pupils  the  closest 
attention  to  minute  detail,  especially  in 
phrasing,  repetition  of  notes,  exactness  of 
time,  etc.  No  one  could  expect  to  slide 
through  an  uncertain  passage  hoping  it  to 
escape  his  notice.  He  would  instantly 
pounce  upon  that  weak  spot  and  insist 
upon  it  being  done  right  and  repeated,  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  proceed.  It  was 
this  careful  attention  and  interest  that 
made  of  him  the  best  of  teachers,  and 
his  beautiful  simplicity  of  character  that 
made  him  beloved  by  all  who  had  the 
great  privilege  of  instruction  from  him. 
His  influence  will  certainly  be  felt  for 
many  generations. 


ABOUT  POSTLUDES. 

How  many,  stop  to  listen  until  the  end 
of  the  outgoing  voluntary?  Very  few; 
and  yet  some  of  the  best  music  of  the 
service  is  often  played  at  that  time.  It 
seems  a pity  that  so  much  excellent  and 
often  inspired  music,  played  by  many 
capable  musicians  should  be  rendered  to 
the  accompaniment  of  an  indifferent  audi- 
ence, busy  in  the  “dissemination  of  use- 
less information”  on  the  way  out.  A 
congregation  is  by  habit  so  accustomed 
to  the  sound  of  the  organ  when  leaving, 
that  the  last  thing  thought  of,  is  to  take 
notice  of  what  the  organist  is  playing. 

The  American  Guild  of  Organists  have 
taken  thought  of  this  subject  and  at  their 
splendid  model  services  request  the  con- 
gregation to  "remain  seated  until  after 
the  closing  voluntary — thus  making  it  an 
integral  part  of  the  service.  The  con- 
gregation then  passes  out  silently  and 
reverently,  in  spite  of  themselves — for 
there  is  no  “noise”  to  cover  their  con- 
versation. How  much  this  is  done  in 
ordinary  practice  is  a question,  but  the 
custom  is  surely  gaining  ground. 

An  organist  often  feels  that  his  or  her 
efforts  are  of  no  effect,  nnd  utterly 
wasted,  when  is  heard  the  tumult  of 
voices  raised  in  the  seeming  effort  to 
down  the  voice  of  the  organ ; but  one 
never  can  tell  but  there  may  be  some 
one  or  more  people  in  the  congregation 
who  really  appreciate  the  voluntaries  and 
to  whom  the  music  “worth  while”  carries 
a message  of  inspiration  or  comfort. 
This  has  been  frequently  proven  in  the 
experience  of  us  all.  Not  all  congrega- 
tions are  of  this  unappreciative  kind  just 
described,  as  there  is  an  increasing  re- 
spect for  dignified  and  orderly  services. 

It  is  well  ?t  times  to  play  a soft  closing 
voluntary.  It  is  often  much  more  fitting- 
after  an  impressive  service.  Should  an 
organist  be  clever  at  improvisation  it  is 
sometimes  well  to  take  the  theme  of  the 
closing  hymn  as  a subject  for  a quiet 
postlude.  But  stick  to  the  printed  music, 
unless  you  are  certain  it  can  be  done  in  a 
musicianly  way. 

An  organist  complaining  one  time  to 
the  minister  of  the  seeming  futility  of 
playing  to  empty  seats  early  in  the  service 
and  unhearing  ears  at  the  close,  was  told 
to  consider  it  as  an  act  of  individual  wor- 
ship and  to  render  the  best  within  him 
as  his  part  of  the  service  in  spite  of  the 
empty  benches  and  unhearing  ears.  This 
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The  Zephyr  Electric  Organ  Blower 

Can  be  SEEN  in  many  churches 
but  HEARD  in  none 

It  ia  Made  in  Sizes  from  X to  5 H.  P. 

For  further  Information  write  to  the 

Zephyr  Electric  Organ  Blower  Co. 

ORRVILLE,  OHIO 


M.  P,  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS  ase  se\’5,ntee“  hundred  churches  and 

. t r . institutions.  \Ve  build  pipeorgansof  allsizes 

and  for  every  purpose.  Every  part  made  in  our  own  factory  and  fully  guaranteed.  Endorsed  by  the  most 
eminent  organists.  Specifications  and  estimates  on  request.  For  catalogues  and  particulars,  address 
M.  P.  MOLLER.  HAGERSTOWN,  MD.  


Church  Organs 


Latest  Approved  Methods.  Highest 
Grade  Only.  Established  1827 


A thoroughly  modern  two -manual  instru- 
ment of  our  make— in  use  less  than  one  year — 
for  sale  at  a bargain.  Built  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Excellent  opportunity. 

HOOK  & HASTINGS  CO. 

Aleut*  Office:  Kendal  Green,  Mass.  ( near  Boston) 


NOW  READY,  2d  Edition,  Cloth,  192  pp.  $1.00;  postage,  8c. 

The  Recent  Revolution  in  Organ  Building 

By  GEORGE  I.AING  MILLER,  F.  R.  C.  o’.Eng. 

Shows  how  mechanism  and  tone  production  have  com- 
pletely changed.  Many  illustrations,  biographies  and 
portraits  of  inventors.  Specifications  and  views  of  key- 
boards of  notable  organs  in  England,  France  and  U.  S., 
including  Unit  organs  and  new  Liverpool  Cathedral. 
MAY  II F.  HAD  FROM  A 1,1,  HOOK  AND  9ICSIC  SELLERS 

The  trade  supplied  by  Theo.  Presser  Co..  Schirmer, 
Gray,  Ditson,  Fischer,  Baker  & Taylor,  Lyon  & 
Healy,  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  Nordheimer. 
Novello  & Co.  Ltd.,  or 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS  30c  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


° C I _ Have  your  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a few 

U'FffS.Il  MUSIC  Oil  small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALE  during 

3 the  professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to 

amount  to  be  kept;  discount  the  best  obtainable;  the  only  responsibility  the  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal  card  will  stop  the  sending  any  time.  Thousands  of’teaclicrs 
receive  piano  music  from  us  in  this  way,  they  say  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  8 or  10  new  compositions  com- 
ing along  from  time  to  time.  We  send  piano,  vocal,  octavo,  violin  and  organ  music  in  this  way*  any  or  all  to 
responsible  persons. THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia'. 


Pipe  Organs  of  Highest  Grade  Only 

Our  Instruments  comprise  all  features  which 
are  of  real  value.  Many  years  of  practical 
experience.  Write  for  specifications. 


EMMONS  HOWARD 


Westfield,  Mass. 


Cantique  d’Amour  organ 

By  S.  TUDOR  STRANG,  Mus.  Bac. 

Retail  price,  60  cents 

Highly  oommemM  and  ployed  br  such  eminent  organist*  as 
Ilr.  Wm.  C.  Carl,  Edwin  Arthur  Kruft,  Ralph  Kinder,  Everett 
I*..  Truotte,  Pr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Samuel  P. Warren,  Honrv 
S.  Fcv  and  manv  others.  Published  by 
S.  TIMOR  STRAND,  1701  Walnut  Ml,,  Philadelphia,  I*i . 
For  Salo  by  all  music  dealers 


IN  THE  BOTTOMS 


A Characteristic  Suite  for  Piano 
By  R.  Nathaniel  Dett 

Price  $1.50 

AS  its  title  suggests,  it  deals  with  tilings  of  the  South;  things  of  the  coltonficlds,  of  aged  negroes,  their 
■FX*  sorrows  and  joys,  of  those  intimate  characteristic  touches  of  humor  for  which  tlic  southern  negro  is 
famous.  _ Mr.  Dctt  has  more  than  one  interesting  moment  in  this  Suite.  The  work  fairly  teems  with 
musical  ideas  that  strike  the  listener  us  unusual.  There  arc  five  movements:  I.  Prelude,  -'Night”* 
II.  “His  Song”;  III.  “Honey”  (Humoresque);  IV.  “Morning”  (Barcarolle);  V.  “Juba”  (Dance)  — 
Musical  America.  ' ' 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.,  Publishers 

64  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  Dealers  in  Music  of  the  better  class. 
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THE  ETUDE 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should  Weigh 

by  following  my  sim- 
ple, hygienic  direc- 
tions, in  the  privacy 
of  your  room.  You  can 
reach  your  ideal  in 
Health,  Figure  and  Poise. 

I have  helped  65,000 
of  the  most  refined, 
intellectual  women  of 
America  to  regain  health 
and  good  figures  andhave 
taught  them  howto  keep 
well.  Why  not  you?  You 
are  busy,  but  you  can  de- 
vote a few  minutes  a day, 
in  the  privacy  of  your 
room,  to  following  scien- 
tific, hygienic  principles 
of  health  prescribed  to 
suit  your  particular 
needs.  I have 

Reduced  the  Weight 

of  32,000  women  and  have 

Increased  the  Weight 

of  as  many  more 
My  work  has  grown  in 
favor  because  results  are 
quick,  natural  and  perma- 
nent. and  because  they  are 
scientific  and  appeal  to  . 

common  sense.  You  can  Write  to  Me 
Be  so  well  that  everyone  with  whom  you  come 
In  contact  is  permeated  with  your  vitality,  your 
wholesome  personality — feels  better  in  body  ana 
mind  for  your  very  presence. 

Be  Attractive— well  groomed.  You  can— 
Improve  Your  Figure-  in  other  words  be  at 
your  best. 

I work  faithfully  for  each  pupil.  1 am  at  my 
desk  from  8 A.M.  to  5 P.M.,  personally  supervis- 
ing my  work.  When  in  Chicago  come  to  see  me. 

No  Drugs— No  Medicines 

I study  your  case  just  as  a physician  but  in- 
stead of  medicine,  I strengthen  the  vital  organs 
and  nerves  by  exercise,  correct  breathing  and 
carriage  so  that  each  organ  does  the  work  Nature 
intended.  I relieve  such  ailments  as 


advice  was  taken  and  proved  an  encour- 
agement to  continued  well  doing. 

An  organist  must  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency and  needs  presence  of  mind  to 
a greater  extent  than  any  other  instru- 
mental soloist,  because  many  contingen- 
cies may  arise  to  upset  one.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  it  is  related  of  Mendelssohn, 
that  one  time  while  he  was  playing  in  a 
London  church,  a cypher  suddenly 
sounded  and  obliged  him  to  stop  abruptly. 
The  trouble  was  soon  remedied  and  the 
great  musician  resumed  his  performance. 
He  began  with  the  note  that  had  cyphered 
and  starting  from  that  point  gradually 
executed  passages  of  exquisite  grace  and 
beauty,  and  continued  thus  to  extemporize 
until  he  led  back  to  the  exact  place  where 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  so  suddenly.  It 
is  only  the  musician  who  has  complete 
command  of  himself  who  can  thus  over- 
come an  embarrassing  situation.  We  ar  > 
not  all  Mendelssohns  but  we  can  all  cul- 
tivate the  ability  to  rise  to  an  emergency 
and  do  the  best  that  in  us  lies  at  all 
times. 


er  feels  the  swing  of  the  measure,  it  is 
apt  to  fall  meaningless  on  the  ears  of  the 
hearers.  An  organist  should  strive  to 
develop  this  rhythmic  sense  to  a marked 
degree  as  it  is  so  important.  Alex.  G'uil- 
mant  said : “Everything  which  has  mo- 

tion has  a certain  rhythm.  The  beat  of 
the  horse’s  hoofs  on  the  pavement  re- 
solves itself  into  sound  phrases,  into 
measures.” 


HAMBURG^AMERICAN 


Largest  SS-Co^ 
in  the 
WORLD 


Over  400  Ship9 
1,306.819 
TONS 


Indigestion 

Constipation 

Anaemia 

Sleeplessness 

Nervousness 


Torpid  Liver 

Catarrh 

Headaches 

Weakness 

Rheumatism 


Sufferings  of  Pregnancy,  etc. 

Your  correspondence  is  held  in  strict  confi- 
dence. The  best  physicians  are  my  friends— 
their  wives  and  daughters  are  my  Pupils— the 
medical  magazines  advertise  my  work. 

I have  published  a free  booklet  showing  how 
to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  other 
information  of  vital  interest  to  women.  W rite 
for  it  and  I will  also  tell  you  about  my  work.  If 
you  are  perfectly  well  and  your  figure  is  just 
what  you  wish,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a dear 
friend— at  least  you  will  help  me  by  your  interest 

in  this  great  movement  for  greater  culture.refine* 

ment  and  beauty  in  women. 

Sit  down  and  write  me  NOW.  Don’t  wait— 
you  may  forget  it.  I have  had  a wonderful  ex- 
perience and  I should  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  29.  624  So.  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago 


Mothersill’s 
Seasick  Remedy 

Satinf(tction  Guaranteed  or 
Money  Refunded. 

Officially  adopted  by  Steamship 
OounmilioH  on  both  fresh  amt  salt 
water  endorsed  by  highest  author* 
tries  and  used  by  travelers  the 
world  over.  Contains  no  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium;  chloral,  coal  tar 
Vioilat  is,  or  their  derivatives. 

Sold  by  1 inline  ,lr...'idsts.  e"e  box  enough  for 
24  hours.  SI -NO  *>‘>x  for  o- ••■an  voyage- 
The  One  Dependable  Preventative  ot  Nausea. 

A copy  of  M ’In  r,  i Travel  Koolt  - 
soi.t  i y’  i'  j'.b  t.  wil.li "Ut  cll&rKo. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

nStr'  t.  London  ; Montreal,-  " 
»rn<  Milan,  Hamburg.’  


ACCENT  ON  THE  ORGAN. 

How  does  one  produce  accent  on  the 
organ?  Of  course  not  by  using  special 
force  on  any  key,  but  it  is  made  princi- 
pally by  pauses  or  rests.  If  a note  or 
chord  needs  to  be  emphasized,  a slight 
pause  before  its  attack  will  produce  an 
effect  of  stress  or  accent  on  that  note. 
But  how  to  get  the  emphasis  on  the  sec- 
ond note  in  the  case  of  repetition?  Sup- 
posing the  notes  are  two  quarters 


■ 1 1 


the  desired  accent  is  secured  by  making 
the  first  note  an  eighth  with  an  eighth 
rest  after  it.  thus  attacking  the  second 
note  after  a pause. 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a college  bred  woman.  She  is  the  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  scientific  care  of  the  health  and 

figure  of  women.  She  personally  at  tends  to  her  work. 


Here  it  is  as  played  : 


CHOIR  EFFICIENCY. 


BY  CHARLES  BANCROFT. 


Could  anything  be  more  simple?  This 
principle  of  accent  by  repetition  is  best 
illustrated  in  the  following  example  from 
Bach’s  Prelude  in  D major: 

Here  is  the  example  as  written  : 


No.  I. 


My  efficiency  as  a choir  member  de- 
pends upon — 

1.  Keeping  my  mind  centered  upon  the 
service. 

2.  Joining  heartily  in  the  responses. 

3.  Watching  the  leader,  to  secure  the 
right  tempos. 

4.  Avoiding  anything  likely  to  draw  at- 
ention  to  myself,  such  as  unnecessarily 

clearing  my  throat,  shrugging  my  shoul- 
ders, adjusting  my  collar. 

5.  Keeping  my  anthem  or  book  open 
until  the  organist  finishes  playing  the  end 
of  the  anthem. 

6.  Rising  with  the  choir  as  a body  and 
sitting  with  them  at  one  time. 

7.  Realizing  that  my  individual  mis- 
takes lower  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
choir. 

8.  Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  de- 
portment of  the  whole  choir  is  judged  by 
the  deportment  of  each  member. 

9.  Giving  all  that  I have  to  give,  mu- 
sically, personally  and  spiritually  at  every 
service. 

10.  Attending  rehearsals  as  regularly 
as  I would  any  business  engagement. 

UNINTENTIONAL  HUMOR  IN 
HYMNS. 

BY  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 

Ol'R  Puritan  forefathers  must  have 
been  strangely  deficient  m a sense  of 
humor;  otherwise  they  would  never  have 
tolerated  the  grotesque,  not  to  say  irrev- 
erent collocations  produced  by  the  old 
“repeat”  tune.  Evidently  they  took  the 
most  absurd  rhymes  quite  seriously.  An 
old  Methodist  records  that  he  remembers 
hearing  this  sung  with  great  unction 
about  seventy  years  ago 

My  heart  is  like  a rusty  lock  ; 

Oh,  oil  it  with  Thy  Grace. 

And  rub  it,  rub  it,  rub  it,  I.ord, 

' T'ntil  1 see  Thy  face. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a correspond- 
ent in  the  midland  counties  of  England 
told  that  in  a certain  Wesleyan  C hapel 
in  his  town  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  the  popular  tune  to  “Around  the 
throne  of  God  in  heaven  and  putting,  it 
to  other  hymns.  They  sang  it.  for  in- 
stance, to  “There  is  a fountain  filled,  with 
blood,”  and  with  the  chorus  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza,  they  got  the  following 
effect  in  the  last  verse — 


When  this  poor  lisping. 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave. 
Singing  glory,  glory,  glorj 


stammering  tongue 
etc. 


This  had  been  sung  time  after  time 
Hill  great  solemnity,  no  one  apparently 
having  noticed  the  ludicrous  ending. 


This  method  of  accent  stands  for  clarity 
of  expression  beyond  anything  else. ‘Care 
must  be  taken  to  raise  the  lingers  cleanly 
from  the  first  of  the  repeated  notes  or 
rather  the  shorter  note,  and  brought  down 
firmly  on  the  second  without  blurring. 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  principle  of 
accent  is  that  of  rhythm.  Unless  music  is 
played  with  rhythm — unless  the  perform- 


Q.  Should  I 
time? 

A.  Certainly 


use  the  pedals  all  the 

not ! Do  the  double 
basses  play  everlastingly  in  the  orchestra? 
Use  the  same  discretion  in  using  the  ped- 
als that  you  do  in  using  the  “string  tone.  ’ 
the  16-foot  Bourdon  is  a joy  when 
judiciously  used,  but  a bore  when  abused. 

H.  B.  G. 


CRUISES 


to  the 

West  Indies  and 
Panama  Canal 

by  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise  (17,000 
tons)  largest  cruising  steamer  sailing 
in  the  Carribean.  During  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April,  Ports  of 
call:  Havana,  San  Juan,  Kings- 
ton, Colon,  including  a trip  on 
the  canal.  La  Guayon  (Venezuela) 
Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad), 
Bridgeton,  Fort  de  France,  St. 
Pierre,  St.  Thomas.  Short  trip 
covers  Havana, Panama,  Jamaica. 
Duration  16  to  27  days.  Costing 
$145— $175  up. 


Atlas  Service 

Weekly  sailings  to  Cuba,  Jamaica 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  Hayti, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
by  new  fast  Twin-Screw  Steamers. 


Mediterranean 

Service 

by  S.  S.  Cincinnati  and  S.  S. 
Cleveland.  Ports  of  call:  Ma- 
deira, Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples 
and  Genoa.  Nile  Service  by 
superb  steamers  of  the  Hamburg 
and  Anglo-American  Nile  Company. 

1915 

Grand  Cruise  Around 
the  World 

135  days,  Rates  $900  up,  in- 
cluding shore  trips  and  all  neces- 
sary expenses.  From  New  York 
Jan'y  31 — Reaching  San  Francisco 
at  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exhibition  — by  S.  S. 
Cleveland  (17.000  tons).  Itin- 
erary includes:  Havana,  Kingston, 
Colon,  Panama,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Nagasaki.  Tsingtau,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Ran- 
goon.Colombo,  Bombay,  Suez,  Port 
Said,  Naples,  Gibraltar,  Southamp- 
ton and  Hamburg.  Leaving  San 
Francisco  Feb  y.  22. 

Write  for  information,  slating  cruise 
Offices  in  principal  cities 

HAMBURG- 
AMER1CAN 
LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Boston,  Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis  New  Orleans 
Chicago  St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 
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Department  for  Violinists 

Edited  by  ROBERT  BRAINE 


THE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AS 
A FIELD  FOR  VIOLINISTS. 

The  symphony  orchestra  offers  one  of 
the  largest  markets  for  the  talents  of  the 
violinist  who  wishes  to  engage  in  profes- 
sional work.  A good  proportion  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  now  have 
their  own  permanent  symphony  orchestra, 
and  the  number  is  increasing  all  the  time. 
These  symphony  orchestras  have  a mem- 
bership, as  a rule,  of  sixty  to  eighty  musi- 
cians, of  which  the  largest  number  con- 
sists of  violins  and  violas.  A symphony 
orchestra  of  seventy-five  men  gives  em- 
ployment to  at  least  twelve  first  violins, 
ten  or  twelve  second  violins,  and  eight  or 
ten  violas,  and  some  directors  would 
even  use  a larger  proportion  than  this. 
In  his  famous  work  on  orchestration, 
Berlioz,  the  well-known  composer,  puts 
119  performers  as  the  requisite  number 
for  an  ideal  concert  orchestra.  Of  this 
number  he  says  there  should  be  twenty- 
one  first  violins,  twenty  second  violins  and 
eighteen  violas.  While  we  rarely  meet  or- 
chestras of  so  large  a size  as  this  one, 
there  are  sometimes  larger  ones  still  for 
musical  festivals,  saengerfest  meetings 
and  other  special  events.  I recall  one  or- 
chestra of  this  kind  of  150  men  and 
another  of  250.  At  the  Boston  Peace 
Jubilee,  held  a few  decades  ago,  there 
was  an  orchestra  of  over  1,000.  The 
larger  permanent  symphony  orchestras  in 
the  United  States  furnish  steady  employ- 
ment to  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six 
violinists  (including  the  violas).  This  is 
several  times  the  number  of  any  other 
class  of  instruments. 

LENGTH  OF  SEASON. 

Most  of  the  permanent  symphony  or- 
chestras in  this  country  have  a season  of 
about  five  months,  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  April  of  the 
spring  following.  During  the  regular 
season  the  orchestra  often  goes  on  tour 
to  other  cities,  and  some  of  the  orchestras 
extend  the  regular  season  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  outside  engagements,  festival 
dates,  etc.  Quite  a number  of  the  orches- 
tras, either  with  full  or  reduced  member- 
ship, take  engagements  in  the  summer  of 
from  four  to  eight  weeks  at  parks,  resorts, 
roof  gardens,  beaches,  etc.  During  the 
summer  engagement  the  orchestra  is  usu- 
ally directed  by  the  assistant  conductor, 
or  a special  director  secured  for  this 
special  engagement,  as  the  regular  director 
usually  prefers  to  spend  the  summer  and 
fall  months  in  Europe,  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  orchestral  situation  there,  look- 
ing up  new, compositions  for  the  orchestra 
and  planning  for  the  winter’s  work. 

The  Chicago  orchestra  has  a regular 
season  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  and  witli 
the  concerts  given  during  the  regular  sea- 
son in  Chicago  and  the  outside  dates 
which  were  filled  this  orchestra  played 
242  concerts  last  season. 

All  the  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boston 
orchestra,  are  composed  of  union  musi- 
cians. The  unions  in  the  American  cities 
now  object  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
musicians,  unless  the  latter  declare  their 
intention  of  becoming  American  citizens. 
The  Boston  orchestra  is  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  foreign  musicians. 


SALARIES  PAID. 

. The  salaries  paid  symphony  violinists 
vary  somewhat ; from  $30  to  $50  per 
week  would  probably  be  a fair  average  in 
the  permanent  orchestras  in  the  large 
American  cities.  The  concertmeister  (the 
leading  first  violin)  receives  a much 
higher  salary,  from  $75  to  $150  a week 
being  the  average,  although  in  the  case 
of  a concertmeister  of  great  eminence  in 
the  musical  world  the  latter  salary  is 
sometimes  exceeded. 

Orchestra  musicians  receive  much 
higher  salaries  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Europe.  In  Germany  excellent  sym- 
phony players  can  be  readily  obtained  for 
from  $12  to  $25  per  week,  the  latter  price 
being  paid  for  picked  men  in  large  cities 
like  Berlin. 

Some  orchestras  have  a rule  that  the 
members  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  any 
outside  playing,  but  in  others  the  rules  are 
not  so  strict  in  this  respect,  and  many  of 
the  men  make  as  much  outside  as  their 
salaries  in  the  symphony  orchestra  amount 
to.  The  men  can  also  take  solo  engage- 
ments occasionally,  and  have  considerable 
time  to  devote  to  teaching,  filling  organist 
positions,  etc.  In  this  way  a versatile 
symphony  man  manages  to  make  a very 
fair  income  from  his  work. 

AMOUNT  OF  TIME  INVOLVED. 

Most  of  the  orchestras  give  a pair  of 
concerts  every  two  weeks,  a Saturday 
night  concert  and  a Friday  afternoon 
“public  rehearsal.”  Occasionally  in  the 
largest  cities  weekly  concerts  are  given. 
Rehearsals  consume  much  time  and  are 
arduous  and  exacting.  Some  of  the  best 
orchestras  rehearse  two  hours  daily,  or 
even  three  hours  when  extremely  difficult 
compositions  must  be  prepared.  The 
members  of  the  orchestra  are  also  ex- 
pected to  take  their  parts  home  for  prac- 
tice, if  they  contain  technical  difficulties 
the  player  has  not  been  able  to  master 
during  the  rehearsal. 

SYMPHONY  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  symphony  violinist  must  have,  first, 
a broad  technical  equipment ; he  must  be 
able  to  play  his  instrument.  The  violin 
parts,  especially  those  given  to  the  first 
violin,  are  often  extremely  difficult,  and 
make  tremendous  technical  demands  of 
the  violinist.  While  some  of  the  earlier 
writers  for  the.  orchestra,  such  as  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  or  even  Beethoven  in  some  of 
his  symphonies,  wrote  parts  of  more  mod- 
erate difficulty,  the  modern  writers,  such 
as  Wagner,  Richard  Strauss,  Tschaikowsky 
and  many  others,  stop  at  nothing  in  what 
they  require  from  the  violins.  Take  the 
Venusberg  music  in  Tatlnhduser  or  the 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries  by  Wagner,  and  we 
find  technical  difficulties  for  the  violin, 
which  tax  any  but  the  possessors  of  very 
large  technic.  There  is  a story  that  in  the 
rehearsal  for  the  first  performance  of  the 
Valkyrie  the  composer  was  directing  and 
August  Wilhelmj.  the  famous  violinist, 
was  acting  as  concertmeister.  When  the 
portion  of  the  opera  known  as  the  Ride 
of  the  Valkyries,  representing  these  great 
mythical  beinos  flying  through  the  air  was 
reached,  Wilhelmj  looked  at  the  first 
violin  part,  and  then  turned  to  Wagner 
and  said  : “The  part  you  have  here  given 
to  the  first  violins  is  impossible  for  a body 


of  violins  in  an  orchestra.”  “Well,”  said 
Wagner,  “let  the  violin  players  do  the 
best  they  can  with  it.  What  one  does  not 
get  another  will,  and  the  general  effect, 
representing  the  flying  motion  of  the 
Valkyries,  will  be  produced.”  The  result 
when  the  difficult  passages  were  played 
proved  that  the  wonderful  musical  instinct 
of  Wagner  had  not  failed  him,  for  the 
composition  proved  marvelously  effective. 

In  a body  of  symphony  violinists,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  every  player  does 
not  get  every  note  in  extremely  difficult 
passages,  but  what  one  does  not  get, 
another  does,  so  that  the  general  effect  is 
produced. 

Most  people  who  attend  symphony  con- 
certs have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  being  surmounted  by  the  violinists  in 
the  orchestra.  They  marvel  at  the  dex- 
terity of  a solo  violinist  who  plays  a 
concerto,  and  would  be  much  surprised  if 
they  could  learn  that  some  of  the  or- 
chestral first  violin  parts,  which  are  being 
played  in  unison  by  a dozen  violinists  in 
the  orchestra,  compare  very  favorably  in 
point  of  difficulty  with  many  leading  con- 
certos. Modern  violin  parts  for  the  or- 
chestra call  for  a perfect  technical  equip- 
ment. The  technic  of  orchestration  has 
advanced  enormously  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  and  latter-day  composers  for 
the  orchestra  do  not  stop  at  anything 
within  the  possibilities  of  the  instruments 
for  which  they  are  writing. 

PERFECT  INTONATION  REQUIRED. 

As  the  playing  of  the  violins  must  be 
in  such  perfect  unison  as  to  sound  as 
one  man,  it  is  evident  that  the  symphony 
violinist  must  have  a refined  and  sensi- 
tive ear,  and  perfect  intonation,  since  the 
playing  of  one  or  two  violins  off  the 
pitch  would  spoil  the  ensemble.  He  must 
also  be  master  of  every  style  and  variety 
of  bowing,  as  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
composer  indicates  that  a certain  passage 
must  be  played  in  a certain  manner — 
ricochet,  saltato,  or  with  spring  bowing 
— every  violinist  in  the  orchestra  must 
execute  it  in  an  identical  manner  or  the 
effect  would  not  be  uniform.  I once 
heard  the  twenty-four  first  and  second 
violins  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
when  Arthur  Nickisch  was  the  conductor, 
play  the  Perpetual  Motion  of  Paganini, 
in  unison  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
piano.  This  composition  must  be  executed 
with  spring  l owing,  and  these  violinists 
executed  it  with  such  perfection  as  to 
sound  like  one  man. 

The  technical  equipment  of  the  violin- 
ists in  our  best  American  symphony  or- 
chestras is  very  high  and  the  standard 
is  rising  all  the  time.  Many  of  these 
violinists  have  sufficient  technic  to  play 
all  the  leading  violin  concertos. 

BROAD  MUSICIANSHIP  NEEDED. 

In  addition,  to  a complete  technic,  the 
symphony  violinist  must  be  a high  class, 
broadly  educated  musician.  The  violin 
player  who  has  been  used  to  nothing 
but  dance  work  and  common  orchestra 
playing  finds  himself  sadly  lacking  when 
seated  at  a desk  in  the  symphony  or- 
chestra. The  one  is  a business,  the 
other  is  an  art.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference as  between  the  rough  landscape, 
daubed  on  a furniture  van  by  a sign 
painter,  and  an  artistic  oil  landscape- 
wrought  by  a finished  landscape  painter. 

The  symphony  violinist  must  observe 
every  sign  of  expression,  every  mark  of 
phrasing,  every  swell,  every  gradation  of 
tone,  and  every  bowing  indicated  by  the 
composer,  since  all  these  are  necessan 
for  the  perfect  effect  of  the  whole.  Be- 
sides these  he  must  have  high  musical 
intelligence  and  an  artistic  nature,  so  as 
to  play  what  is  allotted  to  his  instrument 
in  a proper  manner  to  add  to  the  whole 
effect. 


The  “COMFORT”  CHIN  REST 


Adjustable  to 
meet  your 
individual 
requirements 


VIOLINISTS  say 
that  the  ** Com- 
fort’ * Chin  Rest 
solves  the  problem.  The 
violin  is  held  firmly  and 
correctly  by  a very  slight 
pressure  of  the  chin;  per- 
mits a natural  position 
of  the  head;  allows  the 
greatest  left  hand  facil- 
ity; overcomes  the  tend- 
ency to  hold  the  violin 
flat. 

PRICE,  $1.50 

By  mail  or  from  your 
dealer. . Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

J.  W.  PATTERSON 

r.  O.  Box  118  Chicago,  111. 


DID  YOU  EVER 

consider  the  prices 
you  are  paying  i\.r 
Musical  Merchan- 
dise ? Costs  onlv 
ONE  CENT  to  KNOW 
what  you  SHOULD. 

Our  descriptive  catalog  ot  Musical 
Instruments  such  as:  Violins,  ’Cel- 
los, Mandolins,  Banjos,  Guitars, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Music- 
sent  on  request.  1i  Highest  quality  Instruments  di- 
rect from  the  Manufacturers  and  Importers. 

A.  STATHOPOULO,  ^7wwy„^nsV: 


ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  more  than  fifty 
years  have  been  the 
choice  of  musicians 
and  discriminating 
buyers.  The  smooth, 
rich,  mellow  and 
even  tones  that  de- 
note perfection  i n 
construction  and 
skillful  adjustment 
have  made  them  the 
most  satisfactory  violin  at  any  price. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  prices  and  color  Illustration. 
Old  and  used  violins  taken  In  trade.  We  also  publish 
all  kinds  of  easy  music  for  young  orchestras.  Cata- 
logues free.  ^ 

E.  T.  ROOT  & SONS 
1530  E.  55th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NEUNER  VIOLINS 

are  now  and  have  been  for  several  years  used 
by  leading  solo  and  orchestra  players  throughout 

Price  $25.00 

We  don’t  consider  a violin  sold  until  the  cus- 
tomer is  satisfied  in  every  particular.  Catalog 
of  line  Violins  and  Cellos  9cnt  free. 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 

High-Grade  Violins 

on  30  Days9  Free  Trial 


Your  choice  from  a large,  carefully 

graded  stock  of  representative  instruments 
from  the  best  of  the  foreign  violin  makers.  Violins 
bv  Herman  Todt,  Joseph  Corretelli,  Ernest  Roth,  Wilhelm  Duerer, 
y F.  Sti-aube.  Fi  anz'Weldler.  These  makers  have  made  our  name  famous  as 
their  viol  in  sate  honestly  made  and  honestly  sold. 

Violin  Book  Free 

n n Mi  ill  linn  iiiinrinTinn  - MmiMaaES™  ,■  him 1 1 M i .CelloSj  elc  Don’t  think 
of  buying  a Violin,  Viola,  'Cello  or  other  stringed  instrument  untU  you 

you  thoroughly  on  violin  values:  tells  you  how  to  judge  fo/this  book.  Don't  pay  enormous 

profits ‘to  jobbers,  bTok^/anrde^er"^  ° Every  one’  of  these  gets  part  of  your  money  when  you  buy  a 
violin  in  the  regular  way. 

We  MAKE  and  IMPORT  All  Our  Own  Instruments  and  SELL  DI- 
RECT. eivin  g you  the  benefit  of  the  regular  middleman’s  discounts 

Our  instruments  are  all  fine,  handmade,  tone,  violins  foi 

nrofessional  use  sold  at  exceptionally  low  prices  for  the  value  given.  Some  styles 

tuperTo^in^qu a 1 i t y^and  twe'r^of 'tone'to  cost.  * V/want 

you  to  tlstThe  lLtrumcnt  you  choose,  right  in  your  own  home  and  at  our  expense. 

Our  book  tells  you  all  about  them,  and  why  we  -"certainly  please  you  jro» ^1  mforma- 

tion  as  to  just  why  and  how  we  can  a low  from  10  to  ^kc  sold  so  rapidly 

fhis  pa^ty°sLsonXl  4 fell  fa^behind  in  order,.  Try  one  and  see  for  yourself  why  th.s  statement 

,s  a fact'  | a “ Try  any  instrument  in  our  stock  before  you 

decide  to  buy.  Don't  buy  any  kind  of  a 
musical  instrument  any  other  way  You 
can’t  tell  anything  from  a printed  descrip- 
tion  or  a few  minutes’  trial  in  a show  room.  We  insist  that  shall  be  satisfied  and  we  w.ll 

pay  the  express  charges  both  ways  on  all  returned  instruments. 

T>  i i . WviEf*  tndav  for  our  Free  Catalog.  Your  name  and  address 

Don  t delay.  write  LOU  ay  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  you  have  an  idea 

of  ever  buying  a violin  you  need  this  book.  Write  now. 

225  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

WM.  F.  LEWIS  & SONS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

- - - Established  (1869) 


is  a fact. 

10  to  30  Days’  Trial 


Makers  and  Importers 


Violin  Makers-We  make  a specialty  of  Imported  Woods,  Varnishes  and  Tools.  Write  us  today. 


A BUSY  MAN  REMARKS 


I Vot  even  with  myself’  last  Sunday— you  know  how  it  rained 
spent  the  whole  day  at  my  Emerson  Player  Piano ! Mr.  Average 
the  man  of  business  cares,  and  un- 
tutored hands  when  it  comes  to  piano 
playing— sits  at  his  Player  and  gives  a 
real  treat  to  a musical  friend, 
with  touch,  technique  and 
color  in  his  execution.  It  may 
be  grand  opera  or  an  aria  from 
one  of  the  great  Masters,  or  a hit 
from  the  latest  comic  production. 

The  Emerson  Player  Piano  trans- 
lates his  mood  perfectly— putting 
into  music  his  own  imaginings  — 
transporting  him  as  it  were,  into 
new  lands  and  among  strange 
peoples. 

A simple  liking  for  music  makes  all  this 
possible,  with  the  Emerson  Player— the 
ear  to  hear  and  the  hand  to  play  simply 
merge  into  one,  in  the  most  natural  way. 

With  the  Emerson  Player  you  will  at- 
tain the  sympathetic  and  melodic  quality 
you  love  in  music. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Dealers  in  principal  cities  and  towns 

Emerson  Piano  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


-well,  1 
Man — 


FOLLOWING  THE  BEAT. 

The  symphony  violinist  must  follow  the 
director’s  beat  with  unfailing  accuracy 
or  there  would  be  musical  anarchy.  This 
the  young -symphony  violinist  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  do  at  first.  Youth  is  impulsive 
and  the  tendency  of  all  young  musicians 
is  to  hurry  and  get  ahead  of  the  beat 
in  rapid  passages.  The  young  player’s 
motto  should  be,  “One  eye  on  the  music, 
and  one  eye  on  the  director.”  Musicians 
of  even  respectable  attainments  are  often 
found,  who,  from  lack  of  experience  or 
unsuitable  temperament,  are  not  fitted  for 
following  the  beat.  It  is  said  that  even 
so  great  a violinist  as  Ole  Bull  was  a‘ 
failure  as  a concertmaster  in  orchestral 
work,  because  he  had  too  much  tempera- 
ment, and  could  not  hold  himself  down 
to  the  director’s  beat.  If  lie  felt  a pas- 
sage differently  from  the  way  in  which 
the  director  beat  it,  he  played  it  his  way, 
with  resulting  chaos,  for  the  other  musi- 
cians followed  the  baton. 

From  long  experience  the  symphony 
musician  gets  to  “feel”  the  beat  almost 
unconsciously,  and  an  orchestra  is  always 
placed  so  that  each  member  can  see  the 
baton  of  the  leader,  who  stands  on  a 
platform  from  which  he  can  be  easily 
seen.  The  young  musician  should  lose 
no  opportunity  of  playing  under  the  beat 
of  a good  director  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  to  gain  experience  in  this  neces- 
sary branch  of  his  art. 


j Insurance  Applying  to  Valuable  Violins 

AND  OTHER  INSTRUMENTS 
~ing  Against  Loss  by  Fire,  Theft,  Breakage  and  al[  other  Risks 

Except.  Dampness  of  Atmosphere,  Extremes  of  Temperature  and 
Breakage  of  Strings  Where  er  the  instrument  may  be 

May  be  Obtained  By  Applying  to 

A.  F.  SHAW  & COMPANY 

2121  Insurance  Exchange  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Terence  Messrs.  Lyon  & Healy,  Chicago 


SYMPHONY  EXPERIENCE. 

Experience  in  actual  symphony  work 
is  very  necessary  to  the  symphony  musi- 
cian. The  stage  tragedian  in  choosing 
a company  to  support  him,  must  have 
actors  who  have  appeared  in  the  Shake- 
spearean drama,  and  are  familiar  with 
the  routine  of  this  branch  of  dramatic 
work.  The  vaudeville  actor,  or  the  player 
of  ordinary  melodrama,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous in  Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  In  the  same 
manner  the  musician  who  has  only  played 
dance  and  ragtime  music  would  be  miser- 
ably out  of  place  trying  to  play  a sym- 
phony by  Tchaikovsky. 

When  a musician  has  had  years  of 
experience,  constantly  rehearsing  and 
playing  symphonies  and  all  the  great  or- 
chestral works  of  the  masters,  under  an 
eminent  director,  he  gains  great  familiar- 
ity with  the  compositions  and  how  they 
should  be  played.  From  constantly  play- 
ing them  lie  also  gains  a mastery  over 
the  technic  of  the  difficult  passages.  Such 
players  get  to  know  the  most  famous 
compositions  almost  by  heart,  just  as 
Shakespearean  actors  know  the  lines  of 
King  Lear  or  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
bv  heart.  The  playing  of  a body  of  such 
experienced  svmphony  musicians  has  a 
finish  and  a spontaneity  that  would  be 
impossible  in  the  case  of  works  little 
familiar  or  which  were  being  read  at 
sight. 

DEMAND  FOR  SYMPHONY  MEN. 

There  is  a good  demand  for  symphony 
violinists  at  present  in  the  United  States, 
and  a really  good  man  who  has  had  the 
proper  experience  has  little  difficulty  in 
placing  himself,  as  the  directors  of  the 
various  symphony  orchestras  are  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  good  talent. 
The  violin  players  who  have  difficulty  in 
getting  engagements  are  those  who  either 
have  not  sufficient  technic  and  musical 
knowledge,  or  else  have  not  had  the 
proper  experience  in  symphony  work. 

TRAINING  FOR  SYMPHONY  WORK. 

The  young  aspirant  for  the  symphony 
orchestra  must  first  learn  to  play  his  in- 
strument. He  must  he  well  grounded  in 
j ure  technic  and  must  he  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  the  violin.  He  must 
have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 


classics  of  the  violin,  the  Kreutzer,  Fior- 
illo,  Rode,  Paganini  studies,  Bach’s  Sona- 
tas for  the  violin  alone,  etc.  He  ought 
also  to  study  the  leading  concertos  for 
the  violin,  and  string  quartet  work  is  of 
the  greatest  assistance,  since  by  playing 
the  quartets  of  the  masters  he  not  only 
gains  familiarity  with  music  of  ideal 
beauty,  which  educates  his  taste,  but  he 
also  gains  experience  in  counting  rests 
and  routine.  The  string  quartet,  with  the 
addition  of  the  double  bass  is  really  the 
backbone  of  the  symphony  orchestra,  and 
the  young  musician  who  is  well  grounded 
in  the  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert,  has  a good  founda- 
tion for  the  symphony  orchestra. 

Violin  students  in  the  larger  cities  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  play  in 
student  orchestras  connected  with  the 
large  conservatories  and  schools  of  music 
in  these  cities,  where  actual  symphony 
work  is  done.  All  the  larger  cities  have 
amateur  orchestras  also,  where  music  of 
the  best  class  is  studied  and  which  form 
admirable  training  schools  for  future 
symphony  work.  Students  in  the  smaller 
cities  have  not  this  opportunity,  and  are 
to  this  extent  handicapped,  but  such  stu- 
dents can  form  string  quartets,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  this,  play  sonatas,  over- 
tures, suites,  etc.,  with  the  piano.  Any 
good  ensemble  work,  violin  duets,  trios, 
quartets,  or  trios  or  quartets  with  the 
piano  makes  good  material  for  training 
for  symphony  work.  In  any  ensemble 
work  of  good  character  the  violinist  is 
obliged  to  count  rests,  come  in  at  the 
proper  time,  and  play  his  independent 
part  properly.  This  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant matter  for  the  aspirant  to  sym- 
phony work.  String  quartet  practice  is 
much  better  for  the  future  symphony 
player  than  practicing  in  an  orchestra, 
with  the  ordinary  theatre  orchestra  in- 
strumentation, which  plays  popular  and 
dance  music  and  the  ordinary  theatre 
entr’acte  music. 


THE  DIVINE  SPARK. 

Jan  Kubelik,  the  famous  violinist,  who 
had  his  fingers  insured  for  $200,000,  ac- 
cording to  his  press  agent,  has  been  tell- 
ing an  interviewer  that  to  become  a suc- 
cessful concert  artist  one  must  be  born 
with  the  divine  afflatus,  and  that  no 
amount  of  practice,  however  strenuous 
and  faithful,  will  make  up  for  its  lack.  He 
thinks  that  a pupil,  even  though  possessed 
of  considerable  temperament  and  talent 
for  the  violin,  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment without  it,  no  matter  what  amount 
of  industry  and  energy  he  puts  into  his 
work.  He  thinks  that  many  such  pupils 
work  too  hard,  in  fact,  to  achieve  the  best 
results,  and  that  their  playing  may  be  ex- 
cellent from  a mechanical  standpoint,  but 
lacks  the  breath  of  life  which  can  only  be 
breathed  into  it  by  genius.  Of  his  own 
career  he  says : “The  glory  is  all  my 
father’s.  1 was  born  a great  artist. 
Genius  for  violin  playing  must  be  in- 
herited. One  must  be  born  into  it.  Mere 
talent  will  not  do  for  the  solo  violinist, 
although  it  may  make  the  successful 
teacher  or  orchestra  violinist.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  Kubelik’s 
theory,  but  at  the  same  time  none  of  the 
great  violinists  would  have  amounted  to 
much  without  plenty  of  hard  work. 
Sevcik.  the  teacher  of  Kubelik,  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  technicians,  is  a great 
believer  in  the  gospel  of  hard  work.  He 
requires  six  hours  of  hard,  concentrated 
practice  daily  from  his  pupils,  and  in  the 
case  of  pupils  who  are  especially  strong 
and  have  vigorous  nervous  systems,  he 
does  not  think  eight  hours  is  amiss. 
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England’s  Claim  to  Handel 

The  German  Emperor  in  a recent  speech 
has  declared  that  Germany  will  never  con- 
sent to  England's  claim  to  Handel.  Before 
all  else,  he  says,  Handel  was  a German 
musician.  This  latter  assertion  gives  rise  to 
the  question  : What  is  a German  musician  ? 

Is  it  a man  who,  though  born  in  Germany, 
turned  his  back  upon  his  native  land  in  early 
manhood,  and  lived  in  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion (and  of  which  he  became  a naturalized 
citizen)  for  nearly  half  a century?  IS  it  a 
man  who'  derived  his  melodic  expression  from 
Italy,  the  land  of  song,  and  not  from  his 
native  Germany?  Is  it  a man  who  composed 
music  to  English  oratorios  and  obtained  all 
his  success  and  recognition  in  England?  If 
a German  musician  be  all  these,  then  Handel 
was  a German,  without  doubt. 

Apart  from  the  accident  of  birth,  Handel 
was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  practically 
an  Englishman,  and  no  doubt  he  thought 
and  felt  like  one,  just  as  thousands  of  Ger- 
mans now  in  the  United  States  think  and 
feel  like  Americans.  All  his  important  work 
was  written  for  England,  his  early  music  be- 
ing of  slight  importance  : he  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  English  composers ; and  it  was 
the  English  nation  that  gave  his  remains  a 
noble  resting-place  in  their  national  Valhalla, 
Westminster  Abbey.  Through  long  years  the 
English  have  maintained  their  appreciation 
of  Handel’s  music,  and  however  glad  they 
may  be  to  see  that  his  fame  has  increased 
on  the  Continent,  they  are  not  disposed  to 
yield  him  up  to  the  first  claimant,  be  he 
ever  so  eminent.  Germany  may,  if  it  likes, 
cling  to  the , skirt  of  Handel’s  coat,  but 
England  claims  his  soul  as  well  as  his  body. — 
The  Musical  Netvs  (London). 

Music  of  the  Steppes 

There  is  no  civilized  nation  in  the  world 
that  lives  the  semi-nomadic  and  semi-mil- 
itary life  of  a Russian  Cossack  to-day.  As 
compared  with  an  average  Russian  peasant 
a Cossack  is  a born  nobleman  and  enjoys 
the  privileges  of  nobility.  He  is  not  rich 
enough  to  maintain  luxury  and  great  com- 
fort, but  he  has  leisure,  which  he  and  his 
family  care  for  principally.  Most  of  the 
Cossacks  are  fairly  well  educated  and  have 
a passionate  fondness  for  music  and  drama. 
Their  towns  of  five  or  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants have  two  municipal  theatres  and  a 
permanent  comic  opera  company.  Unlike 
the  real  Russians,  the  Cossacks  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  light  opera,  which  somehow 
resembles  the  romantic  West  European  grand 
operas. 

Their  folksongs  are  mostly  romantic  and 
hilarious.  With  lugubrious  touches  here  and 
there,  and  their  passionate  temperament  is 
revealed  in  both  songs  and  dance  music. 
Many  Russian  composers  have  used  the  pas- 
sionate style  of  expression  of  the  Cossacks 
in  their  works  and  have  adopted  their  themes. 

A modern  Cossack  song  is  a miniature  musi- 
cal drama  in  itself,  and  is  called  a “romance” 
in  Russian.  Like  the  Spaniards,  the  Cos- 
sacks, therefore,  have  a class  of  troubadours 
who,  instead  of  walking  from  village  to 
village,  ride  on  horseback  with  their  gusli) 
and  give  performances  of  music  and  song 
in  front  of  houses.  They  are  treated  with 
respect  and  rewarded  generously  according 
to  their  talents.  There  are  also  women 
troubadours  among  the  Cossacks,  and  their 
performances  in  the  pleasant  surroundings  of 
a garden  or  in  a street  scene  are  truly  im- 
pressive. The  troubadours  have  an  interest- 
ing appearance,  the  men  looking  military 
and  the  women  picturesque  in  their  bright- 
colored  dresses  lavishly  embroidered  with 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  draped  with  presents 
of  beads,  chains  and  ribbons. — Ivan  Nauodny. 
Musical  America  (New  York). 

How  Verdi  Taught  Tamagno 

In  the  recollections  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Verdi’s  Otcllo  (February  5th,  1887), 
presented  in  Mtfnaldi’s  biography,  there  is 
given  a luminous  account  of  how  Verdi 
taught  the  leading  role  of  Otello.  Up  to 
this  time  the  great  tenor  Tamagno  had  only 
been  known  as  a singer  with  a golden  voice. 
In  this  performance  he  became  distinguished 
as  an  actor.  It  was  first  noticed  in  the 
scene  when  Otcllo  commits  suicide.  It  all 
reverts  to  the  genius  of  Verdi.  In  all  the 
rehearsals  Verdi  had  done  his  best  to  im- 
prove the.  acting  of  Tamagno.  The  great 
tenor  came  more  and  more  up  to  Verdi’s 
ideals,  blit  in.  the  suicide  scene  he  seemed 
to  fail  to  please  the  great  master.  One  day 
Verdi  lost  his  patience.  Countless  sugges- 
tions had  failed  to  move  the  singer.  Then 
Verdi  took  it  upon  himself  to1  act  the  scene. 
Those  who  were  present  were  amazed  at 
the  seventy-five  year  old  Verdi  acting  the 
leading  role  in  bis  greatest  opera.  Stand- 
ins  at  the  bed  of  Desdcmona  he  suddenly 
fell  and  rolled  backward  down  three  steps. 
All  those  present  were  so  surprised  that 
they  thought  that  he  had  an  attack  of 
heart  disease  caused  by  over  excitement,  but 
Verdi  was  only  acting.  It  was  then  that 
Tamagno  got  the  spirit  of  the  scene  which 
made  him  more  famous  than  any  other  of 
his  achievements. — Translated  for  The 

Etude  from  the  “Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Musik”  (Leipsic). 


Let  American  Music  Be  Characteristic 

American  composers  have  composed  a sort 
of  "universal”  music — that  is  to  say,  it  might 
be  German  or  French  or  Italian  or  Scandi- 
navian or  anything  else.  If  we  are  such  a 
mixed  race  that  this  is  our  natural  mode 
of  expression  we  might  just  as  well  cease 
our  efforts,  for  we  will  never  have  any  art 
anyway. _ But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  a 
nationalism  in  spite  of  our  mixed  ancestry. 
We  Americans  are  so  American  that  we  are 
instantly  recognized  as  such  th’e  world  over. 
And  this  is  not  because  of  Our  dress  or  our 
manner,  but  because  of  our  genuine  indi- 
viduality. Let  that  individuality  but  be  in- 
terpreted in  our  music  and  we  will  have 
American  music  just  as  instantly  recognizable 
as  we  are  ourselves.  But  in  order  to  be 
recognized  as  Americans  we  do  not  have  to 
make  freaks  of  ourselves,  we  do  not  have  to 
dress  or  act  like  Indians  or  negroes.  And 
likewise  in  our  music  we  have  no  need  to 
make  freaks  of  ourselves.  We  only  have  to 
be  natural.  Some  of  our  composers  are  al- 
ready doing  that.  They  are  our  real  Ameri- 
can composers. — Musical  Courier  (New 
York.) 

Music  and  the  Batting  Average 

We  Americans  love  the  Batting  Average 
and  we  apply  it  as  a test  to  such  widely 
diverse  subjects  as  ocean  disasters,  grand 
opera,  assassinating  rulers,  decisive  and 
indecisive  battles  in  ancient  and  modern 
warfare,  etc.,  etc.  For  instance  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  season 
we  read  that  Wagner  heads  the  list  with 
82  performances ; Puccini  comes  next  with 
<>7 ; then  follows  Verdi  with  58  and  so  on 
down  to  Gluck  with  a miserable  three  to 
his  credit.  Thus  the  newspaper  reader 
visualizes  Wagner  as  a sort  of  Homerun 
Baker,  strolling  from  the  plate  to  the 
bench  with  a bashful  grin  on  his  face, 
followed  by  Puccini  in  the  role  of  old 
Chief  Meyers  touching  the  brim  of  his  cap 
at  the  applauding  front  row  of  the  Grand 
Stand,  while  poor  little  Christopher  W. 
Gluck,  the  obscure  outfielder,  sneaks  off 
to  the  club  house  and  a voice  from  the 
bleachers  shouts  after  him,  “Wot’s  de  mat- 
ter, Chris  ?” 

More  careful  investigation  of  the  bat- 
ting average  order  discloses,  however, 
that  Wagner  is  a bush-leaguer  compared  to 
Massenet,  who  stands  inconvertibly  at  the 
head  of  the  “Ail  Universe  Team,”  with 
one  composition  alone.  I refer  to  the  Medi- 
tation from  Thais. 

This  composition  is  performed  nightly 
by  ten  thousand  and  upward  “First 
Prizes”  of  the  conservatories  of  Paris, 
Lille,  Lyons,  Brussels,  etc.,  etc.,  who  lead 
the  orchestras  of  ten  thousand  (and  up- 
ward) cafds  in  all  the  large  and  small 
cities  of  France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg  and 
the  French-speaking  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  no  one 
has  ever  encountered  a leader  of  a cafd 
orchestra  who  has  not  in  his  yo'uth  obtained 
the  “Premier  PriP’  for  violin  playing  at 
some  French  or  Belgium  municipal  conser- 
vatoire. There  are  no  French  eaf<5  orches- 
tra leaders  of  the  second  prize  just  as  there 
are  no  French  pharmacists  or,  sages  femmes 
of  the  second  class.  They  are  all  of  the 
first  class. 

To  continue,  then,  the  performance  of 
the  Meditation  from  Thais  is  as  fixed  in  the 
life  of  the  French  Cafe  Orchestra  leader  as 
breakfast  or  sleeping,  and  it  has  even  given 
rise  to  an  occupational  disease  known  to 
pathologists  as  "Meditation  Players’  Neck.” 
This  is  caused  by  the  chin  resting  on  the 
left  collarbone  while  the  performer  is  try- 
ing to  find  out  over  bis  right  shoulder  what 
sort  of  an  impression  his  interpretation  is 
making  on  the  wife  of  the  proprietor.  The 
acute  stages  of  the  disease  are  marked  by 
an  elopement  with  the  wife  of  the  proprietor 
or  an  altercation  with  the  proprietor  him- 
self. In  either  case  the  prognosis  is  un- 
favorable.— Montague  Glass  in  The  Inter- 
national (New  York). 

Vocal  Lessons  for  Kaiser’s  Officers 

This  method  of  pronouncing  orders  to  the 
troops  in  the  German  army  is  to  be  entirely 
revolutionized.  Instead  of  any  one  being  fully 
qualified  to  utter  commands  provided  he  does 
not  suffer  from  a stutter  or  other  linguistic 
trouble  he  will  now  apparently  have  to 
know  his  scales.  The  Kaiser  has  been  con- 
siderably exercised  in  his  mind  because  most 
times  the  orders  are  barbarously  distorted, 
and  many  of  the  syllables  of  ‘ the  words 
used  remain  in  the  instructor’s  throat.  But, 
worst  of  all,  each  non-commissioned  officer 
has  his  own  way  of  “pitching”  Ills  orders. 

Some  while  ago.  Professor  Spiess  was  in- 
structed by  the  Empero’r  to  reform  all  this. 
After  working  for  several  months  and  labor- 
ing over  the  claims  of  the  various  notes, 
natural  and  flat,  the  professor  lias  finally 
found  the  note  on  which  orders  must  be 
based — C natural. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  that  the 
enunciation  of  orders  has  been  taken  up 
scientifically  ; and  there  is  a bad  time  ahead 
for  “noneo’ms”  who  lack  a musical  ear. — 
Musical  Leader  (Chicago). 


J.  Frank  Conover  is  one  of 
America  s greatest  piano  makers. 
He  is  the  creator  of  that  pure 
and  resonant  tone  supreme  in 
onover  Pianos. 

It  is  not  there  hy  chance 
or  accident, hut  there  be- 
cause this  man  of  genius, 
' with  vast  resources  and 
unequaled  factory  facil- 
ities behind  him  has  been 
enabled  to  devote  over  forty  years 
to  that  single  problem — Tone. 


onover  Pianos 


are  invariably  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear.  For, 
catchmg  the  inspiration  of  the  tone  builder,  men  working 
m beautiful  woods  have  created  distinctive  styles  as  an 
appropriate  setting  for  Conover  Tone  Quality. 
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Mastering  the  Scales  and  Arpeggios 

By  James  Francis  Cooke  Price  $1.25 

ORIGINAL  FEATURES  CONTAINED  IN  NO  OTHER  WORK 

Preparatory  Section.  Gives  full  description  for  the  formation  of  all  scales,  major  and  minor, 
employing  writing  exercises  and  ingenious  scale  checkers  which  any  teacher  may  make  at  home 
without  expense. 

Tonality  Exercises.  A new,  practical,  thoroughly  te  ted  scries  of  umplc  keyboard  exercises 
enabling  the  pupil  to  lv-co  n : as  familiar  with  all  that  can  be  known  about  the  keys  in  a few 
weeks,  making  the  subsequent  scale  practice  far  more  efficient. 

Radiating  Exercises.  \ system  of  introducing  calc  study  based  upon  universally  admitted 
pedagogical  principles,  makes  the  study  of  fingering  very  simple. 

Velocity  Exercises.  A • tem  of  developing  the  great  p ible  velocity  in  scale  study  leading  to  a 
rate  of  1000  notes  a minute. 

The  Story  of  the  Seal?.  Complete  history  of  t he  development  of  scales  entertainingly  told. 

Complete  Arpeggios.  All  chords  explained.  Special  exercises  for  expanding  the  hand  without  injury. 

This  work  contains  all  the  standard  scale  and  arpeggio  material,  demanded 

for  leading  conservatory  examinations.  Can  be  used  with  any  system. 
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Department  for  Children 

Edited  by  Miss  Jo-Shipley  Watson 


A CHILDREN’S  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
FOR  ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

Especially  arranged  by  the  editor  of  this 
department  for  little  Etude  friends. 


It  says  “Tick!  Tock! 

Stop'.  Stop!  Stop! 

You  dull  and  tiresome  clock. 


As  his  name  suggests,  St.  Valentine  was 
French,  so  everything  must  he  gay  aim 
pretty;  for  are  not  the  French  always 
bright  and  happy? 

This  beloved  saint  has  a beautiful 
flower  which  blooms  on  Ins  birthday 
who  can  guess  ?— it  is  the  crocus  so  let 
us  use  this  modest  flower  in  our  decora- 
tions. The  following  party  with  musical 
program  is  designed  for  very  young 
pupils,  the  musical  numbers  are  between 
grade  one  and  grade  three,  anil  they  are 
taken  from  The  Etude  of  1913.  The 
idea  is  have  each  little  girl  member  invite 
a little  boy  friend;  the  games  as  well 
as  the  musical  program  are  especially 
planned  to  please  and  interest  young  boys 
The  little  girl  entertainers  are  dressed 
in  white  trimmed  with  tiny  red  hearts, 
and  the  leader  is  “The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

She  wears  a crown  of  golden  hearts  and 
carries  a scepter.  She  is  the  director  of 
the  program.  The  rooms  should  be  dimly 
lighted,  with  red  paper  shades  over 
candles  or  electric  lights.  Upon  entering 
the  guests  perceive  a sheet  stretched  near 
the  piano.  Upon  it  a large  red  heart  is 
fastened,  and  in  its  center  is  a smaller 
white  heart.  Every  one  wonders  what 
this  is.  Then  to  each  guest  is  given  a 
tablet  with  tiny  pencil  attached.  The 
audience  of  small  boys  should  be  seated 
well  forward,  the  program  should  move 
on  quickly. 

Have  “The  Queen  of  Hearts  announce 
the  numbers  and  read  the  poems  and 
descriptions  of  the  pieces. 

PROGRAM. 

Song.  The  Contented  Bird, 

Rowe  (Feb.,  ’13) 

High  up  in  a tree  a little  bird  sang: 
“Tweet,  tweet,  tweet ! sweet,  sweet, 
sweet  1” 

From  his  tiny  throat  the  softest  music 
rang ; 

“Tweet,  tweet,  tweet ! sweet,  sweet, 
sweet !” 

“Tell  me  birdie,”  said  a child  one  day,  „ 
“Why  is  it  you’re  always  bright  and  gay. 
All  the  birdie  did  was  clear  his  throat 
and  say ; 

“Tweet,  tweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet!” 

(A  toy  bird  whistle  may  be  used  effect- 
ively during  the  refrain.) 


Song.  The  Blossom  and  the  Bee, 

Lee  (Aug.,  13) 
Humming  bird  am  hummin’  'round  de 
honeysuckle  vine,  Hum 
Stealin’  little  kisses  from  de  blossom  all 
de  time,  Hum — 

If  you  was  jes’  de  blossom  an  de  hum- 
min’ bird  was  me, 

You’d  have  to  be  my  honey,  an’  I knows 
how  dat  would  be. 


Piano.  Bavarian  Folk  Dance, 

Lee  (March,  T3) 

’Tis  a holiday  in  a far  away  village  in 
Bavaria;  deep  in  the  forest  the  peasants 
are  dancing  to  this  rustic  tune,  to  and 
fro,  in  and  out  they  go,  turn  this  way 
and  turn  that.  Up  and  down  the  village 
green  they  step  to  a lively  measure. 

Piano.  Military  Array, 

Carl  Kern  (Jan.,  13) 
See  the  soldiers!  Hear  the  drum.  (Sounds 
of  drum) 

Look!  oh  look  how  fast  they  come. 

(Sounds  of  drum) 

Four  abreast  they  march  along, 

Many  men  they  march  together,  yet  they 
seem  as  one.  (Drum,  drum) 

Now  the  leader  gives  commands;  (sounds 
of  drum) 

See  how  .straight  each  soldier  stands. 

(Sound  of  drum) 

“Present  arms,  aim,  lire,  fire,  fire. 
Forward,  forward  march!” 

Song.  A Little  Village  Maid, 

Powell  (June,  ’13) 

There  was  a little  village  maid,  tra  la! 

A village  lad  attention  paid,  tra  la! 

Until  one  day  she  vexed  him  sore, 

And  then  he  vowed  he’d  come  no  more, 
tra  la,  la,  la ! 


THINGS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  SAID 
OF  RUSSIAN  MUSIC. 

“Russian  music  is  like  our  sullen 
northern  seas,  full  of  somber  color  and 
restless  movement.” 

“The  most  wonderful  thing  is  that  the 
words  of  the  folk-songs  are  very  often 
stupid.  When  a peasant  created  his  song 
he  wanted  to  express  what  was  in  his 
heart,  but  fearing  lest  there  might  be  a 
policeman  around  the  corner  he  sang  his 
melody  to  nonsensical  words. 

“Since  Russians  have  never  had  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  their  only  means  of  self- 
expression  was  through  their  music. 
Often  they  express  the  wonderful  submis- 
sion of  "the  down-trodden  people,  still 
more  often  they  reveal  the  poetry  in  the 
nature  of  the  Russians.  Yet  always  they 
strike  a minor  note  of  melancholy  and 
tenderness,  suggestive  of  tragedy  under- 
lying every  phase  of  life  and  every 
thought  of  the  Russian  people.” 

, “We  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  Patheti- 
que  (Tchaikovsky’s  Sixth  Symphony)  too 
often,  it  is  too  overwhelming;  it  is  the 
completest  art  embodiment  of  the  pessi- 
mism of  our  time.” 

‘ “The  Tartar  is  a fighter.  The  Russian 
is  full  of  fight,  and  the  joy  of  battle 

shows  in  his  music.” 

“It  probably  takes  a Russian  to  do  Kus- 
sian  music  justice;  Eastern  art  suffers  at 
the  hands  of  Western  musicians. 


Shows  Original 
Pictures  on  Screen 

No  slides  necessary  with  the  RADIOPTICAN. 
Connect  the  machine  (either  incandescent  or 
arc  model)  with  electric  light,  slip  in  your  post 
card,  drawing,  picture  or  clipping  and  there  it 
is  on  the  screen,  with  all  the  color  and  detail. 
The  RADIOPTICAN  affords  amusement, 
instruction  or  entertainment.  Every  machine 
l.ears  a guarantee  tag  thilt  protects  buyer. 

If  you  haven’t  electricity,  there  are  gas  and 
acetylene  models,  the  latter  complete  with 
generator  and  ready  to  operate. 

Ask  dealer  to  demonstrate  RADIOPTICAN. 
Sold  at  photo  supply  stores,  optical  goods 
stores  and  department  stores. 

Prices:  $9f  $12  and  up 
A model  for  every  need,  with  or  without 
reversing  mirror. 


H C.  WHITE  COMPANY 
111  River  Street,  North  Bennington,  Vt. 

Lens  GriDders  and  Makers  of  Optical 
Instruments  for  over  40  Years 
Branches : 45  West  34th  Street.  New  York 
San  Francisco  London 


“IT’S  PRACTICE-TIME.” 

When  Mother  says  “It’s  practice- 
time,” dear  me,  how  we  hate  to  start . 
John  will  think  immediately  of  the  horse 
he  has  forgotten  to  water.  Elizabeth 
tells  Mama  her  nails  should  be  cut  be- 
cause she  believes  they  will  click  on  the 
keys.  Ethel  says  she  always  works  bet- 
ter when  her  hair  is  brushed,  so  she  goes 
off  for  a fresh  apron  and  a hair  brush. 
Tames  has  caught  his  thumb  in  the  door 
and  has  it  wound  in  two  yards  of  banc  - 
age 


Piano.  The  Elf's  Story, 

Armstrong  (Feb.,  T3) 
\n  elf  mie  day  stole  off  for  play 
Under  a big  round  ripe  toad-stool, 
lh-  steps  were  short,  his  feet  were  small; 

I |i,  head  w.ic  large  and  he  wasn’t  very  tall 
And  there  lu  --.it  the  live  long  day, 

Fur  he  had  in -thing  to  do  but  play  and 

Piano.  7 lie  Chick.  Kurt  ak  (Oct.,  ’13) 
Tick!  T-.ck!  Tick!  Tock! 

’Tis  the  clock,  the  tin  some  clock. 

Not  a word,  not  a mil 

But  to  you  illd  every  pa-'er-by 


Piano.  Indian  Suite, 

Lieurance  (Dec.,  T3) 
(See  descriptive  notes  on  page  895) 
After  the  program  the  small  children 
can  be  easily  entertained  by  trying  to 
pin  arrows  made  of  colored  cardboard  an 
near  the  center  of  the  big  red  heart  as 
possible.  Now  you  see  why  we  used  the 
sheet  as  part  of  our  decoration  scheme. 

Upon  the  tablets  the  guests  arc  to  write 
as  many  words  composed  of  the  letters 
found  in  the  word  St.  Valentine  as  they 
possibly  can  in  five  minutes. 

Another  favorite  form  of  amusement 
is  the  heart  hunt.  Hide  pasteboard  hearts 
in  all  corners  of  the  room.  Give  each 
child  a heart -shaped  hag  of  some  ted 
material  in  which  to  put  his  spoils  and 
ihen  set  him  to  hunt  for  the  hearts.  At 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  award  a prize 
to  the  hoy  and  the  girl  who  have  the 
fullest  bag* 

The  prizes  may  be  toy  orchestral  in- 
struments, and  great  sport  may  he  had 
by  drilling  the  toy  orchestra  to  play  cer- 
tain familiar  airs. 


As  Esther  starts  toward  the  parlor  she 
remembers  that  Nettie  has  not  been  no- 
tified of  the  “frat”  picnic.  Essie  can  t 
find  her  music.  Bertha  has  a headache. 
Edith  says  the  last  two  keys  m the  treble 
are  sticking  and  Eugenia  thinks  that  the 
piano  should  be  moved  because  the  light 

hurts  her  eyes.  , . , 

It  takes  time  to  grumble  and  hud  ex- 
cuses, so  just  remember  it’s  best  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it  and  then  it  will  be  done. 

Here  are  the  beginning  lines  of  a poem 
I found  the  other  day.  5 ou  might  reat 
them  over  several  times;  when  Mother 
says  “It’s  practice-tim 

‘•Do  it!  Keep  on  and  leap  on — get  tlirougli 
Don't*  stop  in  the  road  or  leap  like  a toad 

your  ff&^pSE  ^tlilVar  brain 

rattles  ’round.  „ 

just  do  it  and  get  through  it 


Better  Babies 

is  the  slogan  heard  everywhere. 
Diet  and  exercise  are  the  essentials 
for  the  Mother.  Your  doctor  for 
the  diet  and  the  Gossard  Maternity 
Corset  for  the  exercise.  Thousands 
of  Mothers  praise  it.  Endorsed  by 
physicians.  The  figure  always 
looks  trim  and  shapely  in  the 

GOSSARD 
Maternity  Corset 
$5.00  Prepaid 

Gives  perfect  abdominal  support. 
Flexible  featherbone  used.  Sup- 
ported from  the  shoulders,  the 
muscles  of  abdomen  and  back  are 
relieved.  In  ordering  £ive  present 
waist  measurement  without  corset. 
Delivered  prepaid  in  the  United 
States  in  plain  package  for  $5.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  name  for  Gossard  Front- 
lacing Booklets. 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO. 
’32  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


A FAMOUS  GIRL  PRODIGY. 

Of  all  the  prodigies  in  our  generation 
Adelina  Patti  rose  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction in  mature  years.  She  was  born 
in  Madrid  in  1843;  she  was  brought  to 
America  when  she  was  a baby  and  soon 
delighted  to  stand  upon  a table  and  sing 
the  words  and  music  of  the  songs  her 
mother  sang.  She  made  her  debut  at 
the  age  of  seven  at  Ni  bio’s  Garden  in 
New  York  City;  at  nine  she  was  singing 
between  the  acts  at  the  old  Lyceum, 
where  she  was  known  as  “La  I etite  Adel 
ine.”  At  sixteen  she  took  adult  roles  m 
the  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Her  voice  is  of  moderate  power  but  of 
great  compass.  Her  perfect  method  and 
‘finished  singing  of  familiar  songs  have 
always  attracted  large  audiences.  As  an 
actress  she  is  delightful.  In  certain  roles 
(Rosina,  Zerlina,  Dinar  ah)  she  has  never 
been  surpassed. 


New  Teaching  and  Recital 
Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte 

By  H.  VAN  GAEL 

l.ES  FLORALIF.S.  PETITS  POfcMES. 

1 I.'Azalee  1-  Ecoutez-moi 

2 l,e  bouton  d’or  2.  Joyeuse  Nouvelle 

3 Le  Camel  i.i  3.  Consolation 

4.  Le  Sphinx 

Each,  60c 

Monsieur  H.  van  Gael  is  one  of  the  most  success^ 
ful  contemporary  writers  of  attractive  teach, ng 
nieces  of  the  better  class.  His  compositions  arc 
all  tuneful  and  original.  Above  are  listed  t"°,,>i 
his  newest  sets,  both  in  the  early  third  grade.  AH 
the  nieces  are  excellent,  but  especially  deserving 
of  notice  are  Joyeuse  Nouvelle  and  Consolation. 

SCHOTT  FRERES,  Brussels 

For  Sale  at  THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


stage’s] 

SYSTEM 

A concrete  teaching 
device  for  the  tench- 
cr’s  studio,  or  the 
pupil’s  home.  Won- 
der  fully  simple. 
Folding  chart;  98 
detachable  music 
characters:  illiistr:»- 
ted  150  pp.  book  of 
Instructions  Write 
for  particulars. 

The  MUSICAL 
ART  CO. 

138iE.  State  Street 
Co’umbus.  Ohio 


Hahn  Conservatory  of  Music 

1714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Sole  representative  east  of  Chicago  for  the  now 
famous  _ . . _ 

Ostrovsky  Apparatus 

for  the  development  of  the  hands  for  violinists, 
’cellists  and  pianists.  Send  for  particulars. 
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BEETHOVEN— THE  HERO  OF 
MUSICIANS. 

When  Beethoven  was  a child  in  Bonn, 
Joseph  Haydn  was  thirty-eight  years  old 
living  in  Vienna  in  the  service  of  the 
Esterhazy  family,  Wolfgang  Mozart  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  an  extensive  trav- 
eler and  renowned  as  a composer  of  great 
promise.  In  America  it  was  the  time  of 
the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere.  Loving 
care  was  absent  in  the  Beethoven  home 
Bare,  cold  and  cheerless  it  was.  Poverty 
and  a churlish  drunken  father  dominated 
the  home  life  of  the  Beethovens.  Ludwig, 
a lonely  neglected  child,  spent  his  days  in 
long  dreary  hours  of  practice  at  the  clav- 
ichord. 

The  one  desire  of  the  father  was  to 
make  of  this  talented  son  a prodigy  like 
Mozart,  that  he  might  increase  the  family 
income  thereby;  so  Ludwig  drudged  on 
and  the  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  grow 
to  loathe  music.  His  father,  always  a 
severe  task  master,  made  him  learn  many 
things  beside  music ; and  this  was  well 
for  he  learned  not  only  a little  Latin  but 
some  French  and  Italian  also.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  able  to  take  the 
place  of  the  court  organist,  Neefe,  who 
went  off  for  a visit. 

Surely  a boy  who  could  do  this  at 
twelve  years  of  age  must  be  talented  in- 
deed, and  the  good  old  Neefe  was  kind 
enough  to  say  so;  then  the  townspeople 
took  notice  of  him,  nodded  when  he 
passed  and  praised  his  work.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  began  to  teach  and  to 
compose,  and  at  seventeen  he  was  enabled 
to  make  a trip  to  Vienna,  the  city  of  music 
and  art  and  brilliant  learning. 

When  he  went  to  Vienna  to  live  his 
genius  was  the  wedge  that  opened  all 
doors  to  him.  Through  life,  Beethoven 
seems  never  to  have  lacked  influential 
friends ; the  dedications  to  his  numerous 
compositions  show  of  what  high  rank 
these  were. 

Princesses  became  his  pupils  and  the 
nobility  bowed  before  his  will,  Beet- 
hoven, haughty  and  strong  willed,  bent 
the  knee  to  no  one.  The  irate  “Papa 
Haydn”  once  called  him  “The  Great 
Mogul.”  No  man  possessed  greater  inner 
kindness  than  Beethoven ; his  care  and 
loving  concern  for  his  worthless  nephew 
is  proof  of-  his  nature.  He  was  proud 
and  sensitive  but  a poor  business  man. 
Opera  and  oratorio  did  not  engage  Beet- 
hoven’s attention.  One  example  of  each 
form  is- the  extent  of  his  endeavor.  The 
Mount  of  Olives,  his  only  oratorio,  was 
written  after  he  was  thirty  and  Fidelia, 
his  only  opera,  was  unsuccessfully  pro- 
duced in  1803.  This  latter  work  which 
made  so  little  impression  at  the  time  is 
one  of  the  standard  operas  of  to-day. 

Beethoven  worked  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately; his  ideas  were  threshed  out  very 
carefully  before  they  were  placed  in  the 
final  setting.  He  was  unlike  Schubert 
who  dashed  off  immortal  songs  in  great 
profusion,  apparently  without  effort. 

Inspiration  came  to  Beethoven  in  his 
long  walks  about  Vienna  and  in  the  se- 
cluded country  byways.  In  fair  weather 
and  in  rainy  weather  he  might  be'  seen 
trudging  along  with  bowed  head,  oblivious 
to  everything  but  the  glorious  tone  pic- 
tures in  his  mind. 

When  at  last  Beethoven  could  no  longer 
hear  Beethoven,  then  art  was  his  solace. 
Eight  of  his  nine  great  symphonies  were 
written  after  deafness  had  made  his  world 
mute. 

“Unhappiest  of  men,”  he  calls  himself 
— yet  to  how  many  millions  has  his  won- 
derful music  brought  peace  and  comfort ! 

“Ton-dichter”  is  the  title  Beethoven 
loved  best — tone  poet.  Well  may  we  call 
him  “Hero  of  Musicians”  for  he  was  all 
heroism  in  life  and  in  work. 


NEW  WORKS. 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers — 

February,  1914.  Special 

Offer 

Regular  Price 

Price  Postp? 


Chopin’s  Polonaises 75  .25 

Teacher’s  Helps  and  Stu- 
dent’s Guide — E.  M. 

Sefton  1.25  .50 

The  Easiest  Studies  of 

Kohler,  Op.  151  1.00  .15 

Elementary  Piano  Technics, 

Op.  19 — Dr.  3.  M.  Blose.  .60  .15 

Worship  in  Song 25  .10 

New  Reed  Organ  Volume  . . .50  .25 

Dawn  of  the  Kingdom,  Eas- 
ter Cantata — J.  Truman 

Wolcott  1.00  .25 

The  Eclectic  Course  of 
Graded  Studies  in  Piano 
Playing— J.  M.  Blose  . . 1.00  .20 

A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music — 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hudson 60  .15 

Twenty  Devotional  Hymns  in 
Honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary — N.  Montani  .25  .10 

Brahms  Hungarian  Dances 
for  Piano  Solo — Either 

Vol.  I or  Vol.  II 1.00  .20 

Brahms  Hungarian  Dances 
for  Piano  Solo — Both 

Volumes  2.00  .35 

Eight  Four  Hand  Pieces  for 
Teacher  and  Pupil — Hein- 
rich Pfitzner  1-25  .15 

Brilliant  Octave  Studies — 

A.  Sartorio  1.25  .20 

New  Anthem  Collection  . . .25  .13 

Salon  Album  for  the  Piano- 
forte—Vol.  I 75  .20 

Italian  Overtures  for  Four 

Hands  75  .25 

Sonata  Album — Vol.  II  ...  .75  .35 


Easter 

Music 

The  next  event  of  general  importance 
as  regards  churchwnusic  is  Easter  Sun- 
day, for  which  occasion  choristers  and 
soloists  are  already  making  preparation. 
Aside  from  the  usual  demand  for 
anthems,  solos  and  Sunday-school  serv- 
ices, there  is  an  evident  intention  on 
the  part  of  many  directors  and  choirs 
to  give  one  of  the  many  cantatas  or 
oratorios  appropriate  for  Easter.  In  all 
these  lines  there  exists  a great  and 
growing  variety  from  which  to  choose, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  church  organ- 
ization whose  musical  forces  cannot 
perform  something  of  this  character. 
It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
there  can  be  no  fitting  observance  of 
Easter  without  music  as  a leading  part 
of  the  service. 

Our  willingness  to  assist  in  the  selec- 
tion of  material  for  such  occasions 
hardly  needs  mentioning,  and  we  are 
always  glad  to  extend  to  those  inter- 
ested every  possible  facility  for  obtain- 
ing what  is  best  suited  to  their  needs. 
This  season,  as  in  the  past,  we  hope  to 
hear  from  every  patron  interested  in 
getting  up  an  Easter  program  or  serv- 
ice. Selections  of  solos,  anthems, 
services,  cantatas,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
promptly  for  examination. 

We  advise  early  ordering  so  as  to 
allow  ample  time  for  practice. 

New  Music 
On  Sale 

As  an  adjunct  to  our  regular  On  Sale 
plan  we  have  what  is  termed  our  New 
Music  On  Sale  plan — the  sending  of  a 
dozen  pieces  of  new  piano  or  vocal  music, 
or  both,  each  month  during  the  five  or  six 
teaching  months  of  the  year.  All  of  this 
music  can  be  merged  together  with  any 
other  On  Sale  music,  returns  made  once 
every  one  or  two  years,  payments  made 
from  time  to  time,  discounts  the  same  as 
on  regular  orders.  A postal  will  begin 
these  New  Music  packages  or  stop 
them. 


We  also  send  in  smaller  quantities 
and  at  longer  intervals  of  time  new  oc- 
tavo publications,  new*  violin  music, 
new  pipe  organ  music  This  New  Music 
On  Sale  plan  is  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  every  active  and  progressive 
teacher.  It  keeps  on  hand  in  the  studio 
a constant  supply  of  the  latest  publications 
and  particularly  those  suited  for  teaching 
purposes. 

Calendars 

We  have  only  two  styles  of  1914  cal- 
endars left  on  hand — the  embossed, 
flowered  one  with  the  portrait  of  a 
great  musician  lithographed  on  it,  and 
the  photogravure  in  imitation  of  a 
framed  picture,  with  portrait  of  one  of 
the  great  masters.  The  price  of  these 
calendars  is  10  cents  each,  $1  a dozen. 

Prize  Piano 
Contest 

We  would  again  draw  attention  to 
our  $600  prize  offer  for  pianoforte  com- 
positions, complete  details  of  which  will 
be  found  in  one  of  our  advertising  col- 
umns in  this  issue.  To  this  contest  com- 
posers of  all  ages  and  nationalities  are 
welcome,  both  the  experienced  writer 
and  the  beginner  in  composition.  Fair 
and  impartial  treatment  is  assured. 
There  is  always  a demand  for  effective 
teaching  and  recital  pieces  in  all  grades, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  any 
composer  to  be  represented  in  one  or 
more  of  the  classes  of  this  contest.  See 
detailed  announcement  on  another  page. 

Parcel  Post 
Printed  Matter 

On  March  16th  printed  matter  comes 
under  Parcel  Post  rates  and  no  other 
rates,  i.  e.,  the  printed  matter  rates  of 
to-day  are  discontinued;  the  rates  in 
certain  zones  will  be  reduced,  the  pack- 
ages up  to  a half  pound  will  still  go 
two  ounces  for  one  cent,  and  half  of 
the  country  from  any  designated  point 
will  enjoy  cheaper  rates,  but  all  will 
have  the  privilege  of  the  sending  of 
packages  up  to  twenty  pounds  by  mail. 

Parcel  post  has  come  to  stay;  only 
the  manipulations  of  the  large  express 
companies  kept  us  from  enjoying  this 
privilege  for  years  in  the  past.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  to  a de- 
gree still  experimenting  with  the  sys- 
tem; they  began  by  including  only 
merchandise  and  up  to  a eleven-pound 
limit.  The  rates  are  graduated  by 
zones;  this  is  also  experimental,  and 
perhaps  in  the  not  far  distant  future  the 
Parcel  Post  rate  to  every  section  of  the 
country  will  be  the  same,  certainly  a 
much  more  simple  method  than  the 
present  one.  Nevertheless,  we  can  be 
very  thankful  for  what  we  have  re- 
ceived so  far  by  not  being  subject  to 
the  whims  of  the  greatest  monopoly  in 
the  country — the  express  companies. 

The  Government  has  recognized  or 
has  been  forced  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  mail  order  business.  This  house 
is  the  pioneer  in  the  mail  order  music 
business.  We  have  a few  imitators,  but 
along  very  much  less  aggressive  and 
progressive  lines. 

Mail  Order 
Music  Supplies 

Numerous  dealers  throughout  the 
country  carry  the  publications  of  the 
Theodore  Presser  Co.  in  stock  all  the 
time.  We  doubt  if  some  of  our  pub- 
lications are  missing  from  the  shelves 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Y our  Family? 


Never  Sold  In  Stores 


Your  doctor  win 

tell  you  that  a 
refrigeratorwhich 
cannot  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome  as 
you  can  easily  keep 
the  Monroe,  is 
always  dangerous 
to  your  family. 

The  Monroe  is  the  Re- 
frigerator You  Hear  So 
Much  About  — The 
Refrigerator  with 
Genuine  Solid  Por- 
celain Food  Compart- 
ments 


which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places 
for  disease  germs  that  poison  food  which 
in  turn  poisons  people.  Not  cheap  por- 
celain-enamel, but  one  piece  of  white 
unbreakable  porcelain  ware  over  an  inch 
thick — nothing  to  crack,  chip,  or  absorb 
moisture — as  easily  cleaned  as  a china 
bowl — every  corner  rounded — not  a 
single  crack,  joint  or  any  other  lodging 
place  for  dirt  and  the  germs  of  disease 
and  decay. 

Send  at  once  for 

Free  Book  ‘S 

this  and  tells  you  how  to  select  the  home 
refrigerator—  how  to  have  better,  more 
nourishiug  food — how  to  keep  food 
longer  without  spoiling — how  to  cut 
down  ice  hills — how  to  guard  against 
sickness — doctor’s  bills. 


30  Days  Trial 
Factory  Price 
Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  fac- 
tory to  you— saving 
you  store  proGts. 
We  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  your 
money  buck  and  re- 
moval of  refrigera- 
tor at  no  expense  to 
you  if  you  are  Dot 
absolutely  satisGed. 

Easy  terms  if  more 
convenient  for  you. 
Send  for  book  NOW 
— Letter  or  postal. 


Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Sta.  22A,  Lockland,  Ohio 


Get  the  Washer 
Run  by  Gravity! 


We  have  harnessed  the  Power  of  Gravity  to 
the  1900  Washer.  It’s  the  Greatest  Combination 
known  for  quick, 
cheap,  easy  washing. 

The  IVasher  almost  runs 
itself!  In  just  six  min- 
utes it  washes  a tubful 
of  clothes  spotlessly 
clean.  Over  half  a 
million  housewives 
have  tested  this  and 
proved  it.  So  can  you, 
without  spending  one 
cent!  Here  is  the  offer: 

Washers 
Shipped  FREE 

FOR 

30  Days’  Test 

We  make  this  offer  to 
any  reliable  man  or 
woman  anywhere.  We 
send  the  Washer  by 
freight,  at  our  expense 
and  risk.  That’s  be- 
cause we  absolutely  know  you  will  be  as  de- 
lighted with  the  Washer  as  the  thousands  who 
have  tried  it.  Get  one  of  these  wonderful  Wash- 
ers and  say  “good-bye”  to  the  washboard  for- 
ever. Good-bye  to  back-aches,  worry  and  wash- 
day drudgery!  Let  Gravity  Power  do  the  hard 
work!  Let  the  Washer  cleanse  the  clothes  I We 
sell  the  Washer onlittle payments— only50 cents 
a week.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a hurry.  Then 
works  for  you,  free  for  a lifetime!  Drop  us  a 
postal  card  for  the  Free  Washer  Book  and  tell 
us  your  nearest  freight  station.  Send  today. 

Address  the  1900  WASHER  CO.  134] 
1204  COURT  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Address,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


ELECTRO 

SILICON 


POWDER — For  nearly  hall  a century  has 
never  been  equalled  for  cleaning 
and  polishing  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel, 
Aluminum  and  all  fine  metals. 
Box  postpaid  15c. 


CREAM — Specially  prepared  for  those  who 
prefer  a Silver  Polish  in  cream 
form.  IVIadc  from  and  identical  in 
merit  with  the  Powder.  y2  pint 
jar  postpaid  25c. 

Send  address  for 

FREE  SAMP  E E 

Electro  Silieon  Co.,  to  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

IVe  tack  Hamilton  Coupons. 


Etude  Magazine  Guide  is  a valuable 
assistant  to  magazine  readers.  Send 
postal  for  a copy.  ■ 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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of  any  music  dealer,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large,  but  the  supplying 
of  the  general  needs  of  the  music 
teacher,  even  in  the  small  towns,  can- 
not be  done  except  hy  one  of  the  few 
large  'music  dealing  houses  in  the 
country.  There  are  in  fact  only  two 
or  three  such  houses  still  in  existence, 
and  the  house  of  the  Theodore  Presser 

Co.  is  one  of  them. 

We  try  to  make  the  music  dealing 
business  by  mail  as  simple  as  it  can  be 
made.  We  furnish  everything  in  the 
way  of  catalogues,  return  postal  card 
order  blanks,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  that  will 
simplify  ordering  by  mail  i he  dis- 
counts we  give  are  always  the  best  tnat 
can  be  gotten;  transportation,  either  bj 
mail,  parcel  post  or  express,  is  always 
at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser  Lur 
stock  of  publications  published  by  the 
music  publishers  of  this  country  and  ot 
Europe  is  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  our 
own  publications  further  than  as  above. 
We  believe  they  are  more  used  than 
those  of  any  publisher  anywhere,  con- 
sidering of  course,  that  our  catalogue 
is  comparatively  small  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  catalogues  ot  some  ot 
the  music  publishers  almost  a century 
old.  Our  strongest  help  to  the  music 
teacher  and  music  schools  of  the 
country  is  our  liberal  On  Sale  Plan  or 
On  Selection  plan ; the  same  liberal  dis- 
count as  though  purchased  outright  no 
guarantee  as  to  the  amount  kept,  anything 
in  our  stock  published  anywhere  cheerfully 
sent,  selections  made  hy  experienced, 
painstaking  persons,  transportation,  how- 
ever at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser,  a 
small  matter  but  a necessary  one  under 
our  liberal  system. 

Our  first  catalogues  are  free  for  the 
asking;  in  fact  any  catalogue  on  any 
subject  will  be  sent.  A first  order  is 
a better  example  of  our  system,  than 
asking  for  catalogues.  Teachers  in  re- 
mote parts  will  be  surprised  at  the 
quickness  with  which  an  order  is  filled 
and  returned — promptly — with  the  best 
editions. 

Binding 
The  Etude 

Next  to  buying  a bound  volume  of 
The  Etude  is  the  method  employed  by 
a number  of  teachers,  by  enclosing  the 
past  year’s  issues  in  a binder  manufac- 
tured by  us  for  that  purpose.  We  have 
two  styles,  $1  and  $1.25,  postpaid,  bot.i 
good;  the  second  much  stronger  than 
the  first.  In  both  of  these  binders 
the  whole  twelve  issues  can  be  very 

easily  and  conveniently  inserted,  the 
use  of  a binder  of  this  kind  solves  the 
problem  of  keeping  Etudes  in  such  a 
form  where  they  can  always  be  found 
and  always  ready  for  use. 


A High  Achievement  of 
Modern  Musical  Journalism 

IN  this  issue  we  present  a lesson  upon  Schubert  s 
“Hark,  Hark  the  Lark”  by  Sigismund  Stojowski, 
distinguished  virtuoso,  teacher  and  composer. 
This  lesson  is  one  of  a noteworthy  series  of  analytical 
lessons  which  THE  ETUDE  is  conducting  from  time  to 
time  in  its  issues. 

THE  ETUDE  recognizes  that  such  printed  lessons  do 
not  in  any  sense  take  the  place  of  the  living  teacher 
but  they  do  give  a vast  amount  of  highly  specialized 
advice  and  instruction  upon  phrasing,  fingering,  ex- 
pression, etc.  They  correspond  in  a way  to  the  advice 
that  the  medical  specialist  gives  to  the  family  physician. 

To  the  student  studying  without  a teacher  they 
should  prove  invaluable  until  he  can  secure  a master 
capable  of  putting  him  ahead  properly. 

Here  is  a letter  which  indicates  the  value  of  these 
lessons  very  clearly. 

“I  always  enjoy  THE  ETUDE  but  am  specially  pleased  with  the 
December  number,  as  it  contains  the  interesting  lesson  on  Rondo 
C ipriccioso,  by  Mendelssohn,  from  Katharine  Goodson.  Having  studied 
with  the  artist  I appreciate  and  value  the  lessons  very  highly.  The  sub- 
scribers of  THE  ETUDE  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  havmg  a tea i dol  a 

lesson  given  to  them  for  a nominal  sum.  MAKY 

We  cannot  promise  a lesson  every  month,  as  we  insist 
upon  having  them  done  only  by  great  artists  after  a 
highly  developed  and  practical  plan  devised  by  THE 
ETUDE.  Miss  Maud  Powell,  Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Prof.  Max  Pauer  and  others  have  arranged  to  prepare 
lessons  for  future  issues  to  correspond  to  the  excellent 
series  prepared  by  Mr.  Stojowski  and  Miss  Goodson. 


Eight  Four-Hand 
Pieces.  By  Pfitzner 

This  little  volume  will  he  ready  for 
delivery  during  the  present  month. 
There  are  a number  of  pleasing,  orig- 
inal four-hand  pieces  a little  above  the 
difficulty  of  Diabclli  in  this  volume. 
They  are  about  Grade  2 lb  or  3 and  they 
are  instructive  and  melodic,  lheie  <ne 
very  few  four-hand  pieces  on  the  market 
that  are  originally  composed  for  four 
hands.  These  pieces  were  so  composed, 
making  them  particularly  interesting. 
There  is  a great  difference  between  an 
arrangement  and  an  original  composition 
for  four  hands.  In  this  volume  the  pupil 
can  play  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  right. 

< )ur  special  offer  price  is  but  15  cents. 

Piano  Practice 
Instruments 

I'lie  Tt  k x i k i.avier  can  he  used  with  any 
method ; valuable  to  piano  students, 
teachers  and  artists,  specially  valuable  to 
all  sch,,uls  of  any  size  teaching  music; 
handsomely  made,  superb  action,  touch 
and  construction  at  prices  ranging  from 
$85  to  $100. 

The  Berom  an  Clavier,  a less  elab- 
orate instrument,  is  nevertheless  a re- 
liable one  on  which  to  acquire^  skill, 
I accuracy  and  dexu-rity  Price,  $70. 

Portable  I’kacth  t.  Keyboards  in  a small 


dress  suitcase.  These  little  instruments 
are  used  by  almost  every  noted  artist. 
Two  octaves,  9 x 16  inches  in  size,  7 
pounds  in  weight,  price  $22.50  Four  oc- 
taves 9 x 30  inches  m size,  12  pounds  m 
weight,  price  $38.50.  Can  be  used  with 
o-  without  clicks.  Without  clicks,  as 
above,  $18  and  $25  respectively.  A book 
explaining  all  the  above  sent  on  request. 

Chopin’s 

Polonaises 

We  will  add  to  our  collection  of 
works  this  most  important  and  popular 
volume  of  Chopin.  All  of  the  Chopin 
Polonaises  will  appear  in  this  volume 
The  plates  have  been  newly  made  and 
have  received  the  very  latest  ideas  of 
fingering  and  phrasing.  There  are  nine 
of  these  Polonaises  in  the  volume,  and 
they  are  among  the  most  popular  of  all 
Chopin’s  works.  . . 

Our  introductory  price  is  but  ZD 
cents,  postpaid. 


little  book  contains  every  phase  of 
technic  in  the  simplest  form,  beginning 
with  five-finger  exercises  with  the 
fingers  held  down;  then  comes  simple 
chord  exercises,  and  then  arpeggios  in 
all  the  keys.  The  scales  receive  a very 
comprehensive  treatment.  The  little 
work  is  thoroughly  practical  and  will 
be  excellent  for  substitution.  It  will 
give  the  teacher  a new  choice  of  tech- 
nical material  and  throw  zest  into  her 
work.  We  will  make  the  price  of  this 
work  extremely  low. 

For  15  cents  we  will  send  a copy 
when  published,  postpaid.  W hy  not  try 
a copy? 


of  unusual  merit.  The  volume  will  con- 
tain about  150  pages  and  at  least  50 
pieces. 

We  will  sell  the  volume  for  only  25 
cents,  postpaid,  as  an  advance  offer. 
The  work  will  be  so  good  that  all  that 
is  necessary  for  reed  organ  players  is 
to  see  the  announcements  of  such  a 
volume. 

Child’s  Pedal  and 
Foot  Rest 

A really  practical  pedal  extender  for 
very  small  children,  not  fast  to  the 
piano,  therefore  readily  moved — a very 
necessary  and  important  instrument — 
price  $4.50. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Kingdom 
By  J.  Truman  Wolcott 

There  are  many  choir  leaders  among 
our  Etude  subscribers  who  are  search- 
ing for  something  new  for  Easter.  This 
cantata  of  Mr.  Wolcott’s  should  receive 
their  first  attention.  It  will  be  out  in  a 
short  time,  in  time  to  produce  it  at 
Easter.  The  music  is  of  a bright  and 
pleasing  character  and  is  moderately 
difficult.  As  a whole  the  cantata  will 
prove  quite  effective.  The  choruses  are 
particularly  rich  in  harmonic  treatment. 
We  selected  this  work  from  among  the 
large  number  that  have  been  sent  to  us 
for  publication,  and  we  predict  for  it 
an  excellent  future.  No  choir  leader 
need  hesitate  about  introducing  this 
work.  It  may  be  taken  up  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  It  will  not  be  dis- 
appointing in  any  way.  The  work  has 
been  given  from  manuscript  in  Detroit 
with  great  success. 

Our  advance  price  for  this  work  is 
but  25  cents  for  single  copies  only. 

Teacher’s  Helps  and  Student’s 
Guide.  By  E.  M.  Sefton 

We  have  purchased  an  edition  of  this 
work  which  is  quite  limited,  and  while 
they  last  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  a 
copy  to  anyone  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 
The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  lay  out 
a course  of  study.  It  gives  exactly  what 
should  be  practiced  at  each  lesson  and 
also  there  are  spaces  left  for  the  teacher 
and  pupil  to  add  other  things.  There 
are  a great  many  questions  and 
answers.  "Those  who  are  searching  for 
something  unique  and  new  will  find  this 
work  of  Sefton’ s of  great  value. 


Worship 
In  Song 

This  volume  contains  anthem  ar- 
rangements of  favorite  songs,  such  as 
“Jerusalem,”  hy  Parker,  Calvary,  by 
Rodney,  “Heavenly  Song.”  by  Grey, 
“Shepherd  of  the  Fold,”  by  Bari,  and 
“The  Lost  Chord.”  by  Sullivan.  All 
these  are  adapted  to  sacred  words  and 
could  he  sung  as  solos  as  wrell  as  quar- 
tettes. The  arrangements  are  not  at 
all  difficult  and  are  intended  for  the 
average  choir.  All  those  who  ate  incer- 
csted  in  choir  work  will  do  well  to 
examine  a sample  copy  of  this  work. 
\Vc  will  offer  as  an  introductory  price 
for  a sample  one  copy  of  the  work  at 
10  cents,  hut  only  one  copy  to  a person 
will  he  sold  at  this  price. 

Elementary  Piano  Technics, 

Op.  19.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Blose 

\Ve  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
our  readers  a simple  elementary  work 
of  technic,  one  that  may  he  taken  up 
in  the  early  stages  of  instruction.  I he 


A,  B,  C of  Piano 

Music.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hudson 

This  useful  little  volume  is  nearly 
ready  but  the  special  offer  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  current  month.  This 
book  may  he  used  with  beginners  be- 
fore they  have  learned  the  staff  nota- 
tion. The  pupil  instead  of  playing  from 
the  notes  plays  actually  from  the  capi- 
tal letters,  but  the  exercises  eventually 
form  themselves  into  little  melodies. 
They  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  not  even 
necessary  to  count  the  time.  The  de- 
vice is  a most  ingenious  one.  The  book 
may  he  used  to  precede  any  method  or 
instructor.  The  special  introductory 
price  in  advance  of  publication  during 
the  current  month  is  15  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid. 

New  Reed 
Organ  Volume 

We  will  publish  a volume  of  reed  or- 
gan music  of  medium  grade  which  will 
he  suitable  not  only  for  church  but  also 
for  instruction  purposes  and  for  parlor. 
The  selections  are  being  made  with  the 
utmost  care.  There  will  not  be  a 
trifling  composition  in  the  entire  vol- 
ume. The  selections  are  being  made 
from  the  entire  repertoire  of  reed  organ 
music.  Tt  will  lie  the  sifting  of  a great 
many  volumes  and  every  piece  will  be 


The  Easiest  Studies 
of  Kohler,  Op.  151 

This  most  popular  set  of  studies  will 
be  added  to  the  Presser  Collection  dur- 
ing the  present  month.  These  studies 
are  intended  to  promote  a smooth, 
flowing  style  of  playing,  at  the  same 
time  cultivating  a quiet  position  of  the 
hands.  They  are  by  no  means  melodic 
but  are  rather  technical.  They  are  ex- 
tremely useful.  They  cultivate  the 
holding  of  one  note  down  while  the 
rest  of  the  fingers  are  playing.  They 
also  cultivate  the  left  hand  just  as  much 
as  the  right.  They  have  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sets  of  easy 
studies  extant,  and  this  is  why  we  are 
adding  them  to  the  Presser  Collection. 
The  demand  for  these  has  simply 
forced  us  to  get  out  an  edition  in  this 
cheap  form. 

The  special  offer  price  will  be  15 
cents,  postpaid.  The  special  offer  may 
he  withdrawn  next  month,  so  all  those 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
low  price  will  do  well  to  send  in  their 
orders  this  month. 


Brahms’  Hungarian  Dances 
for  Piano  Solo.  Two  Books 

Although  these  celebrated  dances 
were  written  originally  for  four  hands, 
nevertheless,  as  arranged  by  the  com- 
poser himself  for  piano  solo,  they  are 
Highly  effective  and  they  make  brilliant 
concert  solos.  A number  of  them  are 
heard  frequently  in  both  professional 
and  students’  recitals.  Volume  I con- 
tains Nos.  1 to  10  inclusive;  Volume  II 
Nos.  11  to  21  inclusive.  Our  special 
introductory  price  is  20  cents  each  for 
the  separate  volumes  or  35  cents  for 
the  two  volumes. 
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Twenty  Devotional  Hymns 
in  Honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  N.  Montani 

This  is  a useful  collection  of  original 
hymns  written  in  two-part  harmony 
with  a simple  but  effective  piano  or 
organ  accompaniment.  The  hymns  are 
so  constructed  that  they  may  also  be 
sung  in  unison.  The  words  are  taken 
from  standard  and  approved  sources 
and  the  music  is  by  Signor  N.  Montani. 
These  hymns  are  appropriate  for  con- 
vent, school  or  Sodality  use.  While 
they  are  especially  suitable  for  the 
month  of  May,  most  of  them  are  ap- 
propriate for  nearly  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  will  be  published  in  neat, 
octavo  form.  For  introductory  pur- 
poses during  the  current  month  we  are 
offering  copies  at  10  cents,  postpaid. 

Give  Thanks 
and  Sing 

Here  is  a book  for  the  Sunday-school 
to  keep  time  with  the  revival  of  old  time 
religion — a book  that  is  not  filled  with 
adapted  rag-tine.  The  work  contains 
219  songs  and  hymns;  a number  of 
them  are  the  ones  that  never  grow  old. 
about  one-half  of  them  are  an  unsur- 
passed collection  of  new  hymns.  The 
book  contains  responsive  readings,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  219 
hymns,  all  with  music.  The  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,  well  known  for  his  in- 
terest in  Sunday-schools  and  Sunday- 
school  work,  has  looked  the  work  over 
and  recommends  it  highly.  Let  us  send 
a sample  copy,  attractively  and  strongly 
bound  in  red  cloth,  for  25  cents  in 
stamps.  The  price  is  $25  per  hundred, 
transportation  not  prepaid. 

New  Anthem 
Collection 

A new  volume  to  be  added  to  our 
highly  succe  sful  series  of  anthem  col- 
lections is  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. This  book  will  be  similar  in  size 
and  scope  to  the  previous  volumes  of 
the  collection,  but  it  will  contain 
strictly  new  and  original  material  by 
the  best  contemporary  writers.  We 
have  at  hand  a wealth  of  material  from 
which  to  select  the  anthems  for  this 
volume,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
series.  In  advance  of  publication  we 
are  making  a special  introductory  price 
for  this  work  of  13  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid. 

Eclectic  Course  of  Graded  Stud- 
ies in  Piano  Playing.  J.  M.  Blose 

This  is  a compilation  of  original  and 
selected  studies  which  are  intended  to 
supplement  the  material  of  any  con- 
struction book  or  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  first  grade  of  any 
graded  course.  The  studies  range  from 
the  very  beginning  up  to  about  the 
second  grade;  all  the  material  is  inter- 
esting and  well  worth  practicing,  cal- 
culated to  encourage  the  young  student. 

I he  composer  and  compiler  is  a prac- 
tical and  successful  teacher  of  many 
years’  experience.  During  the  current 
monfh  the  special  introductory  price  of 
this  work  will  be  20  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid.  This  offer  will  only  be  in 
force  for  a very  short  time. 

Salon  Album  for 
Pianoforte,  Vol.  I 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
this  volume  is  about  ready  for  delivery. 

It  has  been  on  the  special  offer  list  for 
some  time.  We,  however,  hope  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  advance  subscribers  dur- 
ing the  present  month.  The  volume 
contains  the  best  collection  of  old 
favorites  that  it  is  possible  to  get  under 
one  volume.  It  contains  such  works  as 
the  Fifth  and  Third  Nocturnes  of 
Leybach.  the  “Maiden’s  Prayer,”  “L’Ar- 
gentine,”  by  Ketterer,  “Monastery 
Hells,”  by  Wely,  “The  Kiss  Waltz,”  by 
Arditi,  etc.  One  of  the  best  collections 
of  standard  pieces  that  exists.  There 
is  still  an  opportunity  to  procure  this 
volume  at  an  exceptionally  low  intro- 


ductory rate,  which  in  this  case  is  20 
cents,  postpaid.  There  is  not  a single 
piece  in  this  volume  that  is  published  in 
sheet  form  that  would  not  be  double 
this  price.  There  is  at  least  $5  worth 
of  music  in  sheet  form  in*  this  one 
volume. 

Sonata  Album,  Vol.  II 

This  volume  is  by  no  means  a con- 
tinuation of  Volume  I.  It  is  simply  a 
collection  of  selected  Sonatas  the  same 
as  the  first  volume.  The  selections  are 
taken  from  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beeth- 
oven, and  the  volume  without  doubt 
contains  the  best  collection  of  Sonatas 
that  can  be  had.  Of  Beethoven  we  have 
the  “Sonata  Pathetique,”  the  “Moon- 
light Sonata,”  and  Op.  261,  a “Theme 
with  Variations.”  Of  Haydn’s  Sonatas 
we  have  three  of  the  most  popular,  and 
of  Mozart  there  are  four,  including  the 
two  celebrated  onec  in  F.  The  pieces 
are  precisely  the  rame  as  in  sheet  form, 
and  the  entire  volume  will  be  sent  at 
the  ridiculously  low  price  of  35  cents, 
postpaid. 

Italian  Overtures 
For  Four-Hands 

In  this  volume  of  four-hand  music 
we  have  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
effective  arrangements  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  put  together.  The  overtures 
are  from  some  of  the  most  popular 
operas,  such  as  “William  Tell,”  “Barber 
of  Seville,”  “Tancredi,”  “Norma,”  etc. 
There  are  about  100  pages  in  this  vol- 
ume, and  we  are  offering  it  for  about 
what  it  costs  to  print  and  bind,  namely, 
25  cents,  if  cash  is  sent  with  the  order. 
This  offer,  however,  only  holds  good 
until  the  work  appears  on  the  market, 
when  the  offer  will  be  withdrawn.  This 
will  most  likely  be  some  time  during 
the  present  month. 

Brilliant  Octave 
Studies.  By  A.  Sartorio 

This  new  and  somewhat  advanced 
book  of  octave  studies,  together  with 
the  several  other  books  of  octave  stud- 
ies by  A.  Sartorio,  previously  published 
by  us,  will  make  a complete  course  in 
octave  playing.  These  brilliant  studies, 
in  the  nature  of  concert  Etudes,  each 
having  a characteristic  title  and  each 
one  based  upon  some  special  technical 
figure,  will  prove  a highly  interesting 
book  for  advanced  practice  and  add 
completion  to  a well  rounded  technic. 
During  the  current  month,  in  advance 
of  publication,  we  are  offering  copies 
of  this  work  at  the  special  low  price 
of  20  cents  each,  postpaid. 

New  Publications 
Withdrawn 

As  our  reading  public  enlarges  (and 
it  has  enlarged  to  a very  great  extent), 
we  find  that  the  usual  customs  of  our 
business  are  not  as  well  known  as  we 
sometimes  think  they  are.  For  in- 
stance, our  Advance  of  Publication  Rates 
are  not  understood.  We  sell  all  of  our 
new  publications  before  they  come 
from  the  press  at  about  the  cost  of 
paper  and  printing.  The  price  is  very 
small;  many  of  our  patrons  have  every 
book  we  have  ever  published  in  their 
library.  They  are  not  returnable  and 
of  course  they  are  not  delivered  until 
they  are  issued.  The  last  point  is  the 
one  least  understood. 

The  following  have  just  been  issued 
and  are,  therefore,  immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  advance  of  publication 
price;  the  regular  rate  goes  into  effect 
the  moment  the  work  appears  on  the 
market.  The  following  are  the  books 
appearing  this  month:  A “New  Vocal 

Album”  of  medium  voiced  songs,  retail 
price  50  cents.  A “New  Pipe  Organ 
Collection,”  the  only  one  on  the  market 
for  50  cents,  each  containing  more  com- 
positions in  number  than  the  usual  al- 
bum at  any  price.  A “Gallery  of  Dis- 
tinguished Musicians,”  the  third  of  the 
series  of  portrait  biographies;  the  other 
two  volumes  being  “Gallery  of  Eminent 
Musicians”  and  “Gallery  of  Musical 
Celebrities.”  The  retail  price  of  these 
three  volumes  is  75  cents  each;  bound 


in  leather,  $1.50  each,  subject  to  profes- 
sional discounts.  The  acquisition  of 
these  three  volumes  bound  in  leather 
besides  being  an  ornament  to  the  library 
of  any  musical  person  will  be  of  more 
practical  worth  than  any  volume  of  musi- 
cal literature  that  we  know  of. 


THE  ART  OF  CORRECTING 
MISTAKES. 


BY  MRS.  A.  COLVILLE. 


The  problem  of  how  to  point  out  mis- 
takes made  by  the  pupil  so  that  may  be 
corrected  in  the  most  positive  and  direct 
manner  in  the  interval  between  lessons  is 
one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of 
the  young  teacher.  The  average  person 
does  not  like  to  be  corrected.  With  this 
in  view  the  young  teacher  is  likely  to  be 
over  lenient  and  say  “Just  at  first  I won’t 
correct  many  mistakes.  It  is  better  to 
wait  until  the  pupil  gets  used  to  me.”  This 
plan  works  finely  at  first  as  it  reduces 
the  friction  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil.  This, however,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  errors  the  teacher  can  possibly 
make. 

The  teacher  must  begin  as  she  intends 
to  go  on.  Above  all  people  she  must 
be  “all  things  to  all  men.”  That  is  she 
must  not  show  any  favoritism  in  the  mat- 
ter of  correcting  mistakes.  With  persis- 
tence, patience  and  zeal  she  must  hold 
the  pupil’s  attention  carefully  focussed 
upon  the  correct  way  until  the  pupil’s 
mind  can  not  see  any  other  way.  It  is 
a great  mistake  to  dwell  upon  mistakes. 
That  is, — the  pupil  must  see  the  right  way 
and  think  of  the  right  way  and  in  this 
manner  rub  out  the  impression  of  the 
wrong  way  from  the  mind.  Suppose  your 
pupil  has  chord  passage  and  fails  to  play 
both  hands  together.  Don’t  preach  a great 
sermon  upon  the  evils  of  the  mistake, 
but  play  the  passage  correctly  yourself 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  one  simultaneous  sounding 
of  the  notes  and  not  a ragged  chorus  of 
many  voices.  Tell  the  pupil  in  practicing 
at  home  to  try  to  remember  how  you 
have  played  it  and  listen  for  one  perfect 
chord  and  get  the  idea  of  one  hand  fol- 
lowing the  other. 


CULTURING  INDIVIDUALITY. 

Ik  the  above  suggestions  I have  only 
tried  to  outline  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  striking  phenomena  in  the  various 
voices.  To  carry  out  the  remedies  sug- 
gested in  some  of  the  cases  requires  an 
enormous  amount  of  patience  and  skill. 
David  Crocket’s  advice,  “be  sure  you  are 
right,  then  go  ahead,”  is  most  applicable 
to  the  singer.  He  must  remember  that 
success  is  obtained  not  by  trying  a new 
method  every  week,  but  by  getting  in  the 
right  way  and  persevering  in  it. 

The  principles  which  govern  one’s 
teaching  must  be  fundamental,  but  each 
voice  has  an  individuality  all  its  own 
which  is  essential  to  its  welfare.  There- 
fore, each  voice  is  a problem  in  itself  and 
its  individuality  is  its  greatest  charm. 
Each  voice  must  be  moulded  according  to 
its  needs  and  its  own  particular  individ- 
uality. The  breaks  in  the  voices,  the  false 
tone  colors  must  be  worked  out  as  the 
piano  regulator  smoothes  out  the  ham- 
mers in  the  piano  to  even  the  scale. 

In  general,  defects  in  the  scale  of  a 
voice  are  overcome  by  carrying  the  up- 
per registers  down  over  the  breaks  rather 
than  pushing  the  lower  notes  up.  A 
voice  is  a rainbow  of  sound.  It  has  its 
various  colors,  which  are  natural  and 
beautiful,  but  in  order  to  perfect  the 
whole,  they  must  blend  into  each  other 
almost  imperceptibly.  They  must  not  be 
stripes  of  color  with  sharp  edges,  for 
once  these  edges  are  established,  as  T have 
already  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult  to 
smooth  them  over. — P.  D.  A. 


Corns 


Made  these  shoes  im- 
possible. But  Inez  told 
me  of  Blue = jay. 

I applied  it,  and  the  pain 
stopped  in  a moment.  In  48 
hours  all  three  corns  came  out. 

No  soreness  whatever.  I 
never  thought  of  the  corns  from 
the  moment  I used  Rlue=jay. 
And  now  they  are  gone,  to 
never  return,  unless  tight  shoes 
cause  new  ones. 


This  is  the  story  of  millions  of 

corns  which  have  been  ended  by  Blue- 
jay.  It  will  be  the  story  of  your  corns 
when  you  use  this  one  right  method. 

Don’t  pare  them.  Paring  never 
ends  a corn.  Usethe  modern  method. 

A famous  chemist,  by  inventing 
Blue  =jay,  has  made  corn  troubles 
needless.  Blue-jay  takes  corns  out, 
without  any  trouble,  without  any 
annoyance.  Apply  it  in  a jiffy,  then 
forget  the  corn. 

It  is  taking  out  about  one  million 
corns  a month.  It  is  the  method 
now  used  and  endorsed  by  physicians. 
You  owe  to  yourself  a test. 

Blue -jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents— at  Druggists 
Bauer  & Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians’  Supplies 


“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman  is  Cleanliness" 


The  tuell-dressed  woman  blesses  and  benefits 
herself— and  l he  wot  Id  for  she  adds  to  its  joys 

Naiad  Dress  Shields 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness  and  sweetness. 
They  arc  a necessity  to  the  woman  of  delicacy,  re- 
finement and  good  judgment.  Naiad  Dress 
Shields  arc  hygienic  and  scientific.  They  arc 
absolutely  free  from  rubber  with  its  unpleas- 
ant odor.  They  can  he  quickly  sterilized  by  im- 
mersing in  boiling  water  for  a few  seconds  only. 
The  one  shield  as  good  the  day  it  is  bought  as  the 
day  it  is  made. 

Made  In  till  styles  mid  sizes  to  tit  every  requirement 
of  Woman's  Dress. 

At  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  25c. 
Every  pair  guaranteed. 

The  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfrs., 

10!  Franklin  St.  New  York 


>oi  STAMMER 

! attend  no  stammering  school  till  you 
get  my  la rire  FREE  book  and  special  rate. 
Largest  ana  hest  school  In  the  world  curing  by 
W 2at'>r=d method.  Wrirerouny.  teeWollsMIllard.Prcs., 
■ Horlh-Wostcrn School.  Inc.,  tnilflrsl  Slroel,  Milwaukoo,  Wis. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


H.  RAWLINS  BAKER 

Aeolian  Hull,  N< 

BECKER 


Pianoforte 
Instruction 

Tel.  Bryant 


GCSTAA  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Steinway  Hall.  New  York,  N.  V. 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art 

Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago.  111. 


in mUlft  School  of  Music 
t lnni  Osborne  Reed,  Director 
501)  s.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


_ r w vi  tFR  L.  Ex-President .of  N.Y. State 

BOGERT 

_ . .1 i> i .i.-  ...,,i  t ocinrcd  Npiv  Y orl»  t il  J 


Teacher  of  Singing 


WILLI  \ M J. 

\ssist:ml  to  Mr. 
Address,  124  K.  02«lSt.,N« 


M.  A. 

503  Kimball  I 


FALK 
N10NZEL 
MOULTON 
NICHOLS 
PETERSILEA 
STOCK 


Nevr  York  Citj1 

Teacher  of  Singing 
w York.TeL  1**1  Lenox 

-Plano— Harmony 
l Chicago,  111- 


American  Conservatory,  70  Instructors 
l»ian«.  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  elc. 

ill  Hall  Chicago 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Established  1867.  llighlumlATC. 
and  Oak  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Itrond  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

Hilbert  Reynolds  Combs.  I), rector 

:|07-:u  S.  Itrond  St.  Philadelphia,  1 a. 

Normal  Institute  ot  Music 

Plano,  Voice,  Harmony,  ( Ilorus,  etc. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  M.  1!.  Pluno  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 

10  S.  18th  St.  - Philadelphia 


Conservatory  of  Music  . 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


JOHN  W.  Tenor  Concerts.  Recitals, 
Oratorios.  Vocal  Instruction 
330  W est  58th  St.,  New  York  City 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teaober 
101  W . 85th  St.,  New  York  City 


Musical  Institute 

Warren,  Ohio 

William  II.  Dana.  R-  A.  M.,  Pres. 


of  Music 

1712  Chestnut  8t 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

* StJck^Ulglve  personal  attention  to  letters  from  prospective 
students  of  Song.  Address  Vocal  Studio, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.  - • - New  Haven,  Conn. 

CHARLES  LEE  Plano  Instruction 

Certified  Lesohetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 
State  Normal  School  - California,  Pa. 

S.  BECKER  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 
53  E,  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster, Pa, 


Plano  8ehool 

Lesohetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


TRACY 
VEON 

VONGRABILL‘l 

THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 

RURRQWES 
C0URTR1GHT 
DUNNING 
FLETCHER 
KERN 


bourse  of  Music  Study 
for  Teachers. 

46  Highland  Aug.  Detroit,  llleh. 

System  of  Musical  Kin- 
dergarten— Normal  Course 
1 1 C.  Ld nu  A \ e.  Bridgeport, Conn. 


System  of  Music  Study 

fur  Beginners 

526  Delaware  Yve.»  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Kindergarten 

»thnd  for  Teachers 

mil!,  Iloston,  Mass. 


MU.  CARL  WILIIELIl,  Teacher,  Composer,  Miisieal 

Editor,  Piano.  Organ,  Harmony  and  Composition. 
Stra8sbnrger  Conservatories  of  Music.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


ORTH 


JOHN  Correspondence  Course 

See  Advertisement  in  This  Issue 

Steinert  Hall  ....  Boston 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


BARTEL 

BRENAU 

CHICAGO 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Viol 

Studios  El  I v 


i.  Voice.  Theory.  Orchestra 
nd  City  anil  Zelienople,  Pa. 


College  Conservatory 

Appeals  to  the  best  elass  of  young  ’ 

Box  11,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO  “ 

CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI! 

combs: 

CRANE 
DETROIT 
DANA’S 

HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 
KNOX 
MARKS 

MINNEAPOLIS 

newIM 

NEW  YORK 
NEW  HAVEN 

68  l.wlglit  Place 

NEWYORK 

NORMAL 
OREGON S 
PEABODY  rs 

SCI  The°ry'  vi°iia. 

VIRGIL 
VIRGIL 

VonENDE 


The  World  of  Music 

All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Wm.  F.  Bentley,  director 

, Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  Issue. 

S West  131st  Street.  New  York 

School  of  Music,  Oratory 
and  Dramatic  Art 

'42  8th  St., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 
Frank  Onmrosch,  Director 

120  Claremont  Ave.,  New  iora 

American  Institute  or  Applied  Music 
Kate  S.  Chittenden,  Denn 
213  W.  59th  St.,  New  \ ork 

scnooi,  OF  MUSIC 

Thoro  courses;  certificates;  di- 
plomas; free  booklet 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

School  ol  Music  nnd  Arts 
Ralte  I ,eech  sterner,  Director 

56-58  W.  t*~  l ti  St  - . New  York,  A.  A- 

Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

Indiana,  Pa. 

servntory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer- 
a,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
II,  Edward*.  Director  Portland,  Of e. 

i-rvatory  of  MiimIc 
a roll  <1  Randolph.  Dlreo. 

Place,  Baltimore,  Aid. 


Catalog  free 


Orchestra,  Band. 


Dayton,  Va. 


At  Home. 

Gustave  Chakpentier,  the  composer  of 
Louise , wilt  be  in  America  by  time  this 
issue  of  The  Etude  is  m print.  He  is  going 
to  direct  the  rehearsals  of  his  wolk’ 

Julien,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Headers  of  The  Etude  will  extend  their 
sympathy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveiette  E. 
Truette  ‘who  have  sustained  the  loss  ot  their 
son  Arthur.  Mr.  Truette  has  frequently 
edited  the  organ  department  of  this  journal. 

An  opera  by  Andre  Messager,  director  of 
the  Paris  Opera  and  composer  of  the  light 
opera;  Veronique,  that  was  so  popular  here  a 
W years  ago,  will  shortly  be  produced.  The 
new  wort  1?  entitled  Wideband  will  have 
its  initial  performance  in  Nice  early  next 
year. 

The  Russian  opera,  Boris  Godounov,  has 
been"  given  again  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  New  York.  This  work  ot  the  euatK 
genius  Moussorgski  seems  likely  to  become  a 
classic.  It  has  many  crude  spots  in  it,  but 
is  nevertheless,  a powerful  emotional  work 
which  shows  little  signs  of  its  forty  years  of 
existence. 

There  is  great  credit  due  to  the  Century 
Opera  Company  for  its  enterpuse  in  giving 
opera  in  English  at  reasonable  prices  The 
Aborn  Brothers,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
management,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
very  great  success  the  company  has  achieved. 

Final  judgment  has  been  entered  by  Jus- 
tice Pendleton  of  the  Supreme  Couit  ot  New 
York  County  restraining  the  Hammersteins 
from  the  production  of  opera  until  1920.  lhc 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  has  thus  scored 
a victory.  The  Hammersteins,  however,  have 
appealed. 

Andreas  Diitel,  formerly  the  impresario 
of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Company, 

posers  will  not  be  neglected. 

A SURGEON  in  Poughkeepsie  is  "ported  to 
have  used  music  as  an  anaesthetic  m the  case 
' , fourteen-vea r-old  boy  who  was  loo  weak 

calculated  to  put  any  musician  to  sleep— it 
it  does  not  irritate  him  beyond  enduiance. 


V Wool!  fha-so  S 
rper  Illustrnifci 
630  Line  Arts  Bldg. 


ol  of  Musical  Arts 
uular  Address 

Chicago,  III. 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

43  West  tlitli  st..  New  tort 

SCHOOL.  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 
Ulr.  A.  K.VIriril,  1205 Cameron  Itldg., 

t or.  Madison  -lie.  and  81  111  St.,  New  lort 


MUSIC  SCHOOL 

44  W. 85th  St..  New  A ork,  •>.  t . 
Herwejjh  Von  Lmlc.lH rector 

41, Vl  6I.0VUR  IMnno  Instruction 

(Special  course  for  teaeliors,  expluuiitory 
literature  scut  upon  application) 

Studio:  t!  , I SI .( ltcncmi  11111 ) lioslon 

llurl  fin'd.  Conn.,  Thupsdnju 
New  York  City,  I'rldnjH 


□ IN  19  14 


Mere  Teachers,  in  More  Countries  of  the  World  will  be  using  “ EDITION 
WOOD  ” and  our  Easy  Teaching  Music  with  their  pupils  than  ever  before. 

I f , .nofnnr  loaehcr  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  all-round  cxccl- 

“>!  *•  

„ . ( ori;,-  Wood”  Supplement  to  Teacher's  Book  of  Samples 

gfiSl  Bool  .1  Samples  Utest  Ne.eUi.s  (Lstes.  Themsdc  C.l.l.,™) 

Handbook  of  Graded  Material  for  Piano 

A post  card  will  hr  trig  all  of  the  above  to  you 


THE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  COMPANY 


IL= 


2-1 G Summer  St. 
BOSTON 


Also  at  London  and  Leipzig 


29  West  38th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Ttte  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  re- 
centlygave  the  first  American  performance  of 

\ i t li ii i*  Hinton’s  Second  Symphony.  Die  work 
Altnui  niiauu  n . * , u.  comp 

was  melodious  in  eharactei.  but . at  we 

jawssss  ..’u 

once.  " 

An  organization  known  as  tlie  American 

is-ssiM 

commendation  for  lus  initialne. 

The  death  lias  occurred  of  EJiswovth  C 
Phelps  a well-known  organist,  .ompoMi  .in 
music  teacher  of  Brooklyn,  N.  1 • _He  w n 
ii-i t’i vo  of  Rockfall,  Conn.,  in  18_i,  and  be 
came  famous  through  Ills  HiaioaJ  ha  Sum- 


Mary  Garden,  Vanni  Marcoux,  Lucien  Mura- 
tore  and  Paolo  Ludikar.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  this  work  was  produced  in 
Paris  in  1909,  Maeterlinck,  the  author  of  the 
libretto  desired  that  his  wife  should  sing  the 
title  role,  but  Fevrier  and  the  opera  directors 
felt  otherwise.  The  production  is  said  to 
have  marked  the  high-water  mark  of  excel- 
lence in  the  achievement  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company. 

There  is  an  evening  paper  published  in 
New  York’  called  the  Vorwarts  (Forward) 
which  has  a circulation  of  some  200,000  a 
day  among  the  Russian,  Polish  and  German 
Jews  of  New  York.  It  proudly  owns  the 
largest  building  on  the  East  Side  in  the 

neighborhood  of  little  Italy  and  the  Bow 

and  in  that  building  is  a concert  hall  seating 
about  1,200  people.  Every  Sunday  night  con- 
certs are  given  by  artists  of  great  excellence. 
The  charges  for  admission  range  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cents. 

The  idea  of  standardizing  music  teaching 
seems  to  be  steadily  gaining  ground.  The 
Ohio  State  Music  Teachers  Association  has 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  its  president  for 
the  year,  Mr.  Lynn  B.  Dana,  for  a plan  of 
State-wide  organization  which  takes  in  every 
music  teacher  in  Ouio.  So  far  says  Musical 
1 mrrica,  thirty-seven  counties  have  organized 
under  the  plan,  and  the  interest  in  Ktate 
standardization  of  music  has  increased  to  an 
amazing  extent. 

The  performance  of  Dcr  Rosenkavulicr,  the 
most  recent  opera  of  Richard  Strauss,  has 
aroused  a great  deal  of  comment  in  New 
York,  as  might  be  expected.  The  Metropoli- 
tan opera  stars  proved  to  be  fully  e9ual  to 
their  parts  in  the  difficult  music  provided 
The  opera  is  unquestionably  a masterpiece, 
but  its  plot  would,  we  tear,  prevent  it  from 
winning  the  prize  offered  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Womens  Clubs,  had  it  e\ei 
been  eligible.  The  work  deals  with  the  love 
•l  (fairs  of  a certain  group  of  distinguished 
people  living  in  Vienna  in  the  time  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

The  Milwaukee  opera  season  opened  re- 
cently with  a performance  of  Ionchielli  sLa 
Giovonda  bv  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany with  Tina  K«ffo.  Carolina  White  and 
Aristodemo  Giorgim.  There  were  3 000  peo- 
ple in  the  Hull  of  the  Auditorium.  Nejeithe- 
l(,qS  there  seems  some  probability  that  M 
waukee  will  lose  the  Chicago  Opera  unless  a 
sufficient  guarantee  is  forthcoming,  in  lait, 
Bernhard  Ulrich,  the  business  manager,  de- 
clared it  would  be  the  last  visit  the  Chicago 
Opera  would  pay  to  Milwaukee  for  some  time 
Milwaukee,  however,  will  still  have  operatic 
presentations  by  the  Canadian  National  Grand 
Opera  Company. 


The  sum  of  $900  has  been  sent  by  Ameri- 
can admirers  of  the  late  Alexandre  Guilmant 
to  the  fund  started  in  France  for  the  put  pose 
of  raising  a monument  to  the  great  organist. 
Mr.  William  C.  Carl,  chairman  of,, the  Amen- 
can  committee,  received  the  following  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  official  treasurer  of 
the  committee  formed  in  Fans:  Dear  .11 

I wish  to  thank  you  personally,  both  in  mj 

name  and  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 

Ihe  Guilmant  Memorial  Monument  for  the 

check  which  vou  have  handed  in.  The  total 
amount  of  the  subscription  now  aggregates 
ten  thousand  francs  ($2  000),  including  the 
sum  you  have  given.  A\  ill  you  kindly  team 
mit  our  thanks  to  the  American  subscribers 
and  receive,  my  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  our 
best  regards.” 

An  organization  to  he  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  has  been 
formed  in  New  York.  It  is  to  ho  strictly 
lou-pro'Vssional,  though  there  are  some  fa- 
ous  musicians  at  the  head  of  «.  in^iding 
Georges  Burrere.  Frank  Damroscb  Walter 
Damrosch,  Franz  Kneiscl.  Karl  M u 1 k , Kurt 
Schindler,  Toscanini  and  Felix  AYeiugartner. 
came  famous  uiruugu  ». - in1p  bv  ,|,e  The  society  is  analogous  to  the  German  Die 

phony,  performed  for  the  " 'Yoars  Freund.-  d'er  Musik,  and  similar  societies  in 

Thomas  Orchestra  ...  ^ l or  man>  J ™ '„(|  France,  its  avowed  purposes  are 

••to  encourage  and  aid  all  musical  events  that 
will  promote  and  increase  the  knowledge  of 
music  and  improve  musical  taste  and  cul- 
I nre.” 
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Mr”“phelps  has  been  one  of  the  leading  or- 
ganists of  Brooklyn.  He  is  survived  In  a 
widow,  son,  daughter  aD(l  step-daufehte  . 

The  Sinfonia  Fraternity  of  America  reeentlv 
held  their  annual  lianquet  at  the  I.asnlle  Ilotel. 
n>ic«%.nt  which  new 

tilecteiimiUresidenl  igain.  Much  important 
work  was  d'me  ilte  TbinI  Annual  Prlxo  Com- 
netitio-n  of  $100  in  gold  for  a male  ohoius 
with  niano  or  organ  accompaniment  was 
offered!  a musicians'  pilgrimage  to  Europe  was 
inaugurated  and  a debate  was  held  in  "inch 
the" subject  of  licensing  music  teachers  was 
discussed. 

Tiie  first  performance  in  America  of 
Fevrier’s  Monna  Vatina  recently  took  pince  in 
Boston.  The  leading  rides  were  entrusted  to 


The  death  of  William  Horatio  Clarke  at 
Reading  Mass.,  will  he  deeply  deplored  1. 
;,nr  organist  readers.  He  was  a noted  01- 
•mnlst  "organ-builder,  composer  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects.  Mr.  Clarke  was  born 
vlvJton  Mtws  Mart'll  S,  1840.  and  educated 
at  Dedham.  lie  moved  to  Boston,  and  then 
n to  Davton.  O..  where  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  lie  then  established  an 
or  "an  factory  in  Indianapolis,  and  several 
' _*  . i,p-  retired  to  Boston.  He  recently 
iiublished  a hook,  entitled  Clarke’s 
orylin  RaiMimi.  which  can  well  be  regarded 
as  a masterpiece. 


THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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The  present  joint  tour  of  Melba  and  Kubelik  is 
acclaimed  one  of  the  greatest  musical  sensations 
of  recent  years — and  it  is  a truly  noteworthy  event. 

But  to  hear  these  two  famous  artists  is  an  every- 
day pleasure  where  there  is  a Victor  or  Victrola 
in  the  home. 

Melba  and  Kubelik  are  among  the  world’s 
greatest  singers  and  musicians  who  make  records 
exclusively  for  the  Victor. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  any  Melba 
or  Kubelik  records  you  wish  to  hear.  No  more  beautiful  rendition  of 
Gounod’s  “ Ave  Maria”  can  be  imagined  than  Victor  Record  89073, 


make  records 
only  for  the 


Ai.i.  over  the  country  musicians  are  doing 
honor  to  the  memory  ol’  Stephen  Foster,  who 
has  now  been  dead  for  fifty  years.  It  is  well 
that  his  semi  centennial  should  be  fittingly 
celebrated,  lor  no  Composer  bas  ever  come 
quite  so  close  to  the  heart  of  the  -American 
public  as  the  composer  of  Old  Folks  at  Home, 
Massu’s  in  ilc  Cold,  Cold  Ground,  Old  Black 
Joe,  and  other  favorites.  Foster’s  music  is 
unpretentious  enough,  and  represented  only 
the  "popular”  music  of  his  day.  It  has 
proved,  however,  to  be  the  popular  music  of 
all  time,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad, 
and  the  plaintive  melodies  are  clearly  des- 
tined to  live  long  after  the  hideous  banalities 
of  ragtime,  together  with  the  more  ponder- 
ous works  of  some  contemporary  European 
trained  “American”  composers,  have  passed 
away  forever. 

San  Francisco  does  not  seem  to  be  likely 
to  have  an  opera  house  of  its  own  after  all. 
Sometime  ago  some  wealthy  citizens  guar- 
anteed a fund  of  $850,000  for  a municipal 
opera  house  to  be  erected  on  property  belong- 
ing to  the  city  and  valued  at  a million  dol- 
lars. This  was  hailed  as  a philanthropic  act 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  philantropists- 
had  attached  a string  to  their  gift  in  the 
way  of  special  privileges.  Those  who  sub- 
scribed $15,000  towards  the  building  were  to 
be  entitled  to  reserve  a box  until  twenty-four 
hours  before  a performance.  A subscriber  of 
$2,000  was  entitled  to  two  seats  until  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  the  Musical  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco  wanted  ten  directors 
on  the  board,  while  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  to  have  only  five.  The  Mayor  of 
the  city  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wealthy  music  lovers  of  San  Francisco  de- 
sired to  have  a private  monopoly  on  munici- 
pal property,  and  that  their  generosity  was 
not  as  disinterested  as  it  at  first  appeared. 
Consequently  he  vetoed  the  ordinance  when 
it  came  before  him  after  having  passed  the 
Board  Of  Supervisors.  San  Francisco  is  now 
in  a turmoil  over  the  matter,  and  the  project 
of  municipal  opera  has  become  embroiled  in 
local  politics  to  a deplorable  extent. 

An  enterprising  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Robert  B.  Kellogg,  president  of  the  Kellogg 
Music  Company,  was  recently  found  guilty  of 
a charge  of  having  used  the  mails  for  fraud- 
ulent purposes.  He  conducted  a publishing 
business  in  which  he  advertised  for  song- 
poems,  which  he  wa.s  prepared  to  set  to 
music  and  to  publish  for  the  sum  of  $21.00. 
For  this  sum  he  advertised  to  secure  a copy- 
right on  the  song,  deliver  a hundred  copies 
to  the  author  and  to  push  the  sales.  Al- 
though the  defense  was  able  to  produce  wit- 
nesses who  declared  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  bargain,  the  Government  was  able  to 
prove  that  in  many  instances  there  had  been 
no  adequate  return  for  the  expense  involved. 
An  admission  was  obtained  from  Kellogg  that 
his  business  netted  him  as  much  as  $800  a 
month.  He  also  admitted  that,  except  in  one 
instance,  he  had  never  paid  any  dividends 
or  royalties  to  the  writers  of  these  songs. 
The  Government  inspectors  claim  that  Kel- 
logg and  others  engaged  in  similar  peculiar 
ways  have  published  no  less  than  50,000 
compositions  during  the  past  six  or  seven 
years  that  have  cost  the  luckless  song-writ- 
ers of  the  country  a fortune.  None,  say  the 
inspectors,  has  received  a profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. Kellogg  was  sentenced  to  thirteen 
months’  imprisonment,  though  lie  was  re- 
leased on  hail,  and  an  appeal  from  the  ver- 
dict will  be  made. 


Abroad. 

Emperor  William  of  Germany  will  donate 
a special  prize  for  the  international  com- 
petition of  German  singing  choral  societies 
to  be  held  in  Zurich  in  1015. 

A PERFORMANCE  of  Gluck's  Jph  ifJCllie  ett 
Tauride,  revised  by  Richard  Strauss,  is  to  lie 
given  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin  under 
the  baton  of  Strauss  himself. 

Ferruccio  Busoni  has  just  completed  a 
new  orchestral  work,  Sinfonisehes  Nocturne. 
This  and  a new  piano  concerto  by  the  same 
distinguished  composer  are  to  be  heard  in 
Berlin  early  in  the  new  year. 

There  has  been  «a  sliuffing  of  the  direc- 
torial cards  at  the  Paris  Opfcra  in  which 
Jacques  Rouch6  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  present  co-directors,  MM.  Messager 
and  Broussan,  for  a term  of  seven  years 
from  January  1,  1015. 

A sacred  service  was  recently  held  over 
the  grave  of  Tschaikowsky  in  Moscow  in 
commemoration  of  tile  twentieth  anniversary 
of  his  death.  Sacred  cantatas  of  the  com- 
poser were  sung.  Similar  services  were  held 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  other  large  cities  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  and  many  musical  so- 
cieties participated. 

A London  barber  of  enterprising  ways  lias 
put  a talking  machine  in  his  shop  wherewith 
to  beguile  his  customers  during  the  tedious 
operation  of  getting  a hair  cut.  The  Lon- 
don Musical  News  maliciously  suggests  that 
Samson  and  Delilah  might  'best  he  drawn 
upon  for  appropriate  music. 

^ATa  recent  sale  in  London  a letter  of 

o’f'Y>!kHh  TcT  VTk- ’’  A signed  manuscript 
of  I»aoh  fetched  $125,  and  a signed  letter  }>v 
Beethoven  was  sold  for  $225.  ,\  letter  b’v 

,fj!2P  n,to  ,lis  Publishers  went  for  $100.  An 

abo,  tmtwenfnUS‘'ript  ,of  Moz;I r,'s  containing 
about  twenty-seven  bars  of  music  and  his 
autograph  brought  $125.  and  signed  latter 
of  Schubert’s  sold  for  $250. 

theArSC»  f°  govern went  consular  reports 
mere  is  only  a very  small  field  for  American 


pianos  in  India.  It  is  stated  by  Consul  II. 
J>.  Baker  that  probably  not  half  a million 
out  of  the  815,000,000  inhabitants  of  India 
can  afford  to  buy  pianos.  Most  of  the  Euro 
Peans  in  India,  who  would  form  the  market, 
lead  a somewhat  migratory  life,  and  Ameri- 
can pianos  are  too  big  and  too  solidly  con- 
structed to  fill  the  needs  of  Indian  condi- 
tions. 

The  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  (five 
hundred  dollars)  offered  by  the  London 
K i: eninij  News  for  a song  for  man’s  voice 
was  won  by  Mr.  Albert  Ketelbey,  whose 
works  are  familiar  to  Etude  readers.  Mr. 
Keteibey  was  educated  at  the  Loudon  Trinity 
College  of  Music,  and  during  the  six  years 
he  was  there  he  won  every  prize  for  which 
he  was  eligible  to  compete,  lie  has  been  a 
rather  persistent  prize-winner  ever  since. 
We  certainly  extend  to  him  our  heartiest 
congratulations,  and  hope  he  will  win  many 
more  prizes. 

A new  opera_  by  Umberto  Giordano",  com- 
poser of  Andred  Chenier,  has  been  given  in 
Milan.  The  new  work  is  a one-act  opera 
named  Mere  Mariano,  and  employs  no  male 
voices.  The  plot  deals  with  the  love  of 
Camela,  a woman  of  the  streets,  for  her  son, 
whom  she  has  placed  in  a convent  so  that 
he  may  not  come  in  contact  with  the  life 
she  is  leading.  The  child  dies,  but  the  fact 
of  his  death  is  concealed  from  the  mother 
by  the  sympathetic  Sisters. 

Now  that  the  copyright  laws  no  longer  in-- 
terl’ere  with  the  production  of  Wagner's 
Parsifal,  performances  of  the  work  are  being 
arranged  all  over  Europe.  This  is  very 
curious,  in  view  of  the  virulent  opposition 
with  which  the  opera  met  at  the  time  of  its 
initial  production.  Most  curious  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  information  that  a performance 
of  the  work  is  to  be  given  at  Leipzig.  No- 
where was  Wagner  more  cordially  disliked  or 
more  censoriously  criticized  than  in  Leipzig, 
which  in  his  time,  was  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  Mendelssohn  and  his  followers, 
Reinecke,  Hauptmann.  Richter,  etc.  The 
world  of  music  owes  these  men  an  everlast- 
ing debt,  but  nevertheless,  they  certainly 
failed  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  Richard 
Wagner’s  genius. 

Londoners  have  recently  celebrated  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  Hall, 
and  consequently  the  twentieth  year  of  Mr. 
Newman’s  management.  The  Queen’s  Ilall 
has  been  responsible  for  a tremendous  in- 
crease in  musical  interest  in  England.  It 
produced  a great  conductor  in  Sir  Henry 
Wood ; it  has  been  the  birthplace  of  two 
great  symphony  orchestras — the  Queen's  Hall 
Orchestra  and  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra— and  it  has  welcomed  many  a young 
composer,  British  and  foreign,  who  could  not 
obtain  a hearing  anywhere  else.  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  once  said  to  Mr.  Newman,  "New- 
man, my  boy,  you  are  doing  more  good  here 
than  all  the  colleges  of  music  put  together.” 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  Scott  Ant- 
arctic Expedition  recently  gave  an  address 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
London,  in  which  he  said  : “Every  Saturday 
eveuing  we  held  a sing-song,  when  every 
man  participated  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
It  was  very  amusing  to  see  the  way  the 
songs  were  apportioned  out.  For  instance, 
Campbell,  who  I would  have  considered  the 
gravest  of  our  party,  produced  the  comic 
songs : I,  who  am  by  far  the  worst  sailor, 
was  responsible  for  most  of  the  sea  songs  ; 
and  the  sailors,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
themselves  to  songs  of  sentiment.  On  Sun- 
days we  managed  to  rake  together  at  least 
a dozen  hymns  and  a couple  of  psalms,  and 
Campbell  read  us  a chapter  of  the  New 
Testament,  .of  which  we  had  a pocket  edi- 
tion.” 

Russian  musical  enthusiasm  finds  its  out- 
ward expression  in  cold  cash.  The  Musical 
Courier  informs  its  readers  that  "moneys 
that  had  been  contributed  to  placing  a 
Tschaikowsky  statue  in  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory showed  an  unneeded  surplus  of 
“2, 211  rubles  50  kopecks.  In  1911  that  sur- 
plus had  been  turned  over  to  the  central 
body  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Musical  So- 
ciety, to  be  bestowed  upon  needy  and  worthy 
composers  and  musical  artists.  The  Imperial 
Ministry  now  finds  tile  fund  ample  for  fur- 
ther application  to  matters  and  objects  going 
to  the  general  improvement  of  Russian  musi- 
cal taste.” 

Sir  Henry  ,T  Wood  lias  given  practical 
demonstration  of  his  faith  in  the  modern 
feminist  movement  by  employing  six  women 
in  his  famous  orchestra,  two  in  tile  first 
violins,  two  in  the  seconds  and  two  in  the 
violas.  Symphony  orchestras  of  excellent 
attainments  in  which  the  string  section 
largely  consists  of  women  are  by  no  moans 
uncommon  in  England,  nor  have  they  been 
for  some  years,  but  this  i»  the  first  time  an 
orchestra  of  the  size  and  prestige  of  the 
Queen’s  Hal]  Orchestra  has  employed 
|liein  permanently.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  passing,  that  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
employs  a lady  harpist,  but  this  is  not  so 
unusual. 

As  we  go  to  press  iho  news  arrives  of  the 
dentil  of  Stephane  Raoul  Pugno,  who  passed 
away  while  on  a recital  tour  in  Russia. 
Pugno,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sa  int- 
SSens,  lias  been  the  foremost  pianist  of  France 
for  some  years.  Tie  was  horn  at  Montrouge, 
lie  de  France,  .Tune  28.  1852,  but  spent  his 
life  almost  entirely  in  Paris.  ITe  graduated 
from  the  Conservatoire  and  held  several  im- 
portant organ  appointments.  I -iter  he  became 
professor  of  the  piano  and  of  harmony  at  the 
Conservatoire.  He  also  became  known  as  a 
composer.  It  Is  chiefly  as  a piano  virtuoso, 
however,  that  he  is  known.  lie  made  several 
tours  of  the  T’nited  States. 
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You  needn't  send  me  otic  cent,  or  make  any  deposit.  I menu 
every  word  of  1 1lls.  My  free  trial  and  partial  payment 
offer  will  cuublc  you  to  begin  enjoying  u.  \ lelrolu  at  once. 

My  Easy  Payment  Plan 

Payments  are  so  easy  that  you  will  never  miss  them.  As  little 
a*.  $2.00  a month  will  buy  a Victrola.  I charge  nothing  extra 
for  time  payments  and  no  interest  for  selling  yon  on  time.  The 
instrument  and  records  will  cost-  you  no  more  on  my  easy  pay. 
incut  plan  thnu  if  you  paid  spot  cash. 

My  Free  Trial  Offer 

Don't  send  a cent.  Just  write  that  you  want,  me  to  lend  you  a 
Victrola  and  1 will  send  you  one  with  six  double-faced  records 
(twelve  pieces  to  piny).  Listen  to  it  play  the  kind  of  music 
) on  like.  Try  it  out  thoroughly,  then  If  you  decide  to  keep 
it  buy  it  on  my  easy  payment  plan.  If  you  decide  that  you  do 
not  want  to  keep  It  ret  urn  it  at  my  expense.  The  free  trial 

My  Complete  Free  Catalog 

Write  for  It.  New,  handsomely  Illustrated  and  fully  descrip, 
five  of  all  the  -VIdorm  and  \U*troliiN  made,  and  my  free 
trial  offer  and  easy  payment  plan. 

PF.TER  GOODWIN,  Pres.,  Peter  Goodwin 
Mercantile  Co.,  Distributors  of  Victors  and 
Victrolas,  268  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  Violin  Music  on  Sale 


Have  your  name  enterc.l  for  the  receiving  of  a few 
small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALE  duritig  the 
, . . . . , • , , . ...Professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount  to 

be  kepi : discount  is  the  best  obtainable:  the  only  responsibility  the  small  amount  of  postage:  returns  of  unused 
iihimc  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal  card  will  stop  the  sending  any  time.  Thousands  of  teachers  receive 
piano  music  from  us  in  this  way:  ilicy  say  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  8 or  10  new  composi  tions  coming  along 
lrom  time  to  time.  _ We  send  piano,  vocal,  octavo,  violin  and  organ  music  this  wav:  any  or  all  to  responsible 
person-  THEODORE  PRESSER  C O.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A Book 
about  Pianos 

FREE 


Will  you  accept,  with  our  compli- 
ments, the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive booklet  ever  written  on 
how  to  judge  a piano?  <1  It  is  so  easy 
to  be  fooled  about  a piano.  The  case 
is  all  you  can  see — yet  it  is  the  least 
important  part.  «I  It’s  the  pith— the  in- 
side, that  really  counts;  and  that  is 
why  we  have  named  this  new  book 
“The  Pith  of  the  Piano  Problem. 
Written  in  a clear,  simple,  non-tech- 
nical  way,  “The  Pith  of  the  Piano 
Problem”  tells  you  how  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  as  well  as  how  to  find  out  the 
good  points  of  a piano.  «||  Anyone  can 
understand  it,  and  apply  the  simp  e 
rules  set  forth— no  matter  how  little 
he  or  she  may  know  about  music  and 

it  is  equally  helpful  to  the  expert  musi- 
cian. <1  Your  copy  of  ‘ The  Pith  of 
the  Piano  Problem”  will  be  mailed 
gratis.  Write  today— a postal  will  do. 
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From  Us  to  You,  at  Factory  Price 

uulu  you  SAVE  nearly  asmuchas 
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STAMMicK  PIANOS 

& organs 

are  guaranteed  for  25  years. 
Famous  more  than  hal  f a cen- 
tury for  their  unexcelled  tone 

quality,  perfect  action  and 
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The  Musical  Leader 

Published  Weekly,  $2.50  a Year 

Ten  weeks’  trial  subscription,  fifty  cents 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  all  M“*,cal 
Matters  for  the  Central  and  Western  States 
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Your  Music  Is  Torn  ! 

It  Will  Take  One  Minute  to 
Repair  it  by  Using 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binding  Tape 

.A-VAird  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-yard 
roil  lit  liuper.  eentocnell.  postpaid. 

Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  centfl  per  pnekujfe 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 
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q.  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of 

ViT' OcclTonX  certain  musical  words  are 

*«»«• , “ro£SS'“v.»i ® "f 

fvlolo^sello),  We  Italian  Pronunciatmn, 

• Vioionehello.”  There^is^one^e^ror  ^tlmt^may 

’•■Violincello.”  It.  is  de,Yi^jch  wafa^pelies 
“OW’’metnsCUtU!  the^fore 
SfVXneeLo”'meanS  the  '‘little  violone.” 

O What  is  the  present  status  of  the 

turn  and  examination  that  tin  u hoi 
has  hern  brought  into  disrepute in 
so  that  even  the  honorary  deyn  <s  con iferrea 
ha  leading  Universities,  such 
rard,  etc.,  have  comparatively  Mile  svjmfi 
cancel — Teacher  in  Texas. 

a Tn  Germany  they  do  not  confer  the 

has®  some^ va  1 u?,° *8  in co  aU  the  nnlvereities 

, q*  sometimes  given  by  very  small  col 
?eges^  Honoris  Causa,"  without  any  very 
definite  reason. 

n who  are  considered  the  ten  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  song?  liar « 
poser  to-day  whose  worts  promise  k 
nance  and  wide  acceptance  such  as  those  of 
Schubert? — Vocalist. 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  name  ten  gre.at  mas- 
ters in  this  school,  but  we  should  suggest 
W ert  Schumann,  Robert  Franz,  Brahms^ 
Huso  Wolf,  Strauss,  Jensen,  Loewe— and 
here  we  stick,  since  there  are  no.  others  of 
equal  rank  in  this  particular  domain  that  we 
recall  at  present.  . . 

There  is  one  name  in  this  list  that  is 
sufficiently  appreciated,  that  is  Carl  Loewe. 
lie  was  the  best  Art-song  composer  of  them 
•Hi  Wagner  truly  said  of  the  nri  lun^,, 
"that  Schubert’s  setting  was  nearly  true,  but 
that  Loewe’s  was  entirely  true.  The  y 
best  model  for  composition  of  Art-songs  is 

(to!.]  Loewe,  vet  because  ot  the  lengtn  or  n 
songs  they  are  almost  entirely  neglected  on 
the  concert  platform  to-day. 

O.  7 am  a singing  teacher  and  unable  to 
plan  the.  piano  very  well,  but,  I wish  - 
able,  to  devise  simple  accompaniments  to  help 
mil  pupils  to  sing  certain  cxcicisrs  I have 
fanned  for  them.  Is  it  necessary  fin  me  to 
have  a complete  knowledge,  of  harmony  to  (Jo 
this » The  exercises  are  very  simple.— J.  B.  C. 

\ It  is  always  well  for  the  accompanist 
to  have  a knowledge  of  harmony « enables 
the  player  to  transpose,  it  makes  him  able  to 
imnrovise  an  accompaniment.  it  is  a mo  a 

knowledge  of  harmony.  Or,  to  put  it  n otM 
words,  the  man  who  does  not  understand 
harmony  is  not  a musician. 

O Recently  T saw  a criticism  of  a piano 
sonata  in  which  the  writer  ^id  t iat  l ie  wo^k 
was  “very  good  from  a ° /'IL 

point,  but  not  ‘klavicrmasfn.fi.  What  is  the 
mean  inn  of  this? — A . J.  K. 

x “KlsiviermassiK”  means  “fitted  for  the 
piano”  Thus,  some  of  Beethoven’s  latest 
sonatas  arc  orchestral  rather  than  really 
piano  compositions.  More  than  one  of  tie 
modern  composers,  writing 
<;ives  us  a work  which  is  orcheslral  in  < h«r 
al-tor  On  the  other  hand,  Schumann  often 
wrole  orchestral  compositions  which  weie 
really  piano  compositions  in  disguise. 

It' often  happens  that  a composer  thinks 
in  some  particular  tone-color.  Schumann 
thought  piano,  Beethoven  thought  orchestra, 
SeZbert  thought  voice,  and  one  can  trace 
this  one-sided  line  of  thought  through  many 
of  their  compositions. 


them  very  much  as  the  mandolin  player 
pluck’s  his  strings  with  a pick.  As  a conse- 
quence the  effect  of  Spinet  and  Harpsichord 
was  an  almost  continuous  staccato.  Shading 
was  practically  impossible,  although  on  some 
instruments  (Double  Harpsichords)  there 
were  two  sets  of  quills,  one  set  heavy  and 
the  other  light,  so  that  one  could  get  loud- 
ness upon  one  keyboard  and  softness  upon 
the  other.  Handel  wrote  much  for  the 
Harpsichord,  Haydn  and  Mozart  used  the 
Spinet  freely,  but  Beethoven  first  turned  the 
tide  of  appreciation  towards  the  Pianoforte. 

It  may  he  fitting,  to  make  this  answer 
more  complete,  to  state  that  Bach  wrote  all 
his  pieces  that  we  now  play  upon  the  piano 
for  the  Clavichord.  This  instrument  was 

very  different  from  those  described  above. 
The  key  pushed  a sharp  tangent  (like  the 
edge  of  a chisel)  against  the  wire.  This 
push  set  the  wire  vibrating,  and,  as  the  edge 
of  the  tangent  remained  against  the  wire,,  it 
formed  a bridge  which  ended  the  vibrating 
surface  of  the  wire.  As  the  edge  remained 
against  the  wire  one  could  obtain  a tremolo 
by  shaking  the  finger  upon  the  key.  giving 
the  same  -effect  as  the  violinist  gains  by  shak- 
ing his  finger  upon  the  string  and  producing 
a vibrato. 

The  Clavichord  was  the  most  expressive  in- 
strument of  the  piano  family,  but  unfor- 
tunately, its  tone  could  scarcely  be  lorcecl 
above  a whisper.  Beethoven  loved  the  Clavi- 
chord, but  soon  saw  that  it  was  not  fitted 
for  public  performance. 
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REFUSE  SUBSTITUTES! 

sDe  mailed  for  six  cents  in  stamps 
Isk  for  our  booklet,  "Health  and  Beauty." 

Send  Us  Your 


Q.  Kindly  give  me  a short,  biography  of 
the  following  French  musicians:  Florent 

Schmitt,  Albert  Roussel,  Rabaud. — R.  W.  K. 

•V  Florent  Schmitt,  although  born  in  Lor- 
raine, is  of  Alsatian  parentage.  He  was  born 
at  Blamont  (Meurthe-et-Moselle),  Trance, 
September  28,  1870.  He  is  now  living  in 
Paris.  His  father  was  a musician  much  in- 
terested in  church  music,  but  violently  op- 
posed to  Wagner.  The  son  early  began  music 
study.  He  finally  studied  at  the  Pans  Con- 
servatoire, under  Dubois,  Lavignac,  Massenet 
and  Faure.  He  won  the  Grand  Pnx  de  Rome, 
the  greatest  musical  award  in  the  world,  in 
1900.  He  has  traveled  very  much. 

He  has  been  classed  as  a follower  of  De- 
bussy, but  the  charge  is  untrue.  He  stands 
quite  by  himself,  a modern,  but  not  a toi 
lower  of  any  set  school. 

Henri  Rabaud  is  not  yet  much  known  oven 
in  France,  llis  public  debut  was  made  with 
a four-act  opera,  "La  Fill-  de  Roland.”  which 
was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  m Paris 
in  1904. 

Of  Roussel  we  have  been  unable  to  glean 
any  particulars. 
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O What  exact  lit  in  the  difference  between 
a spinet  and  a harpsichord?  And  in  what 
wan  do  these  instruments  differ  fiotn  the 
piano t — 1^.  W.  W. 

\ Tho  Harpsichord  was  larger  than  the 
Spinet,  exactly  ns  the  Grand  Pin  no  is  larger 
than  the  Upright.  But  the  notion  of  Spinet 
and  Harpsichord  wore  practically  the  same. 
It  consisted  of  a set  of  quills  attached  to 
iacks  which  passed  by  the  wires  and  plucked 


0 Will  iion  kindly  give  me  the  names 
given  to  the  best-known  Beethoven  Sonatas, 
and  tell  me.  why  these  names  were  chosen?  1 
have  recently  learned  that  the  so-ca  lied  Moon- 
Unlit  Sonata  is  supposed  to  he  founded  upon 
lan  incident  or  anecdote  which  had  no  basis 
in  fact. — M.  A.  D. 

\ The  anecdote  about  Beethoven  s Moon- 
light Sonata”  is  all  moonshine.  Always  dis- 
trust the  sentimental  anecdotes  which  are 
attached  to  the  works  of  great  composers. 

g? 

pufinshcr’s sname. he^g»  athe p^fe.r,  PBut 

“Adieu,  Absence  and  Return. 

O What  is  the  difference  between  theory 
and' harmony?  Docs  thorough-bass  mean  the 
same  as  harmony  t * • * * 

\ Theory  of  music  consists  of  everything 
that  belongs  to’  I he  art  that  is  n°t  actua 
uerforinance  of  an  instrument  or  singiu,.. 
Harmony  therefore,  would  form  part  of 
theory0  In  nvy  classes  in  theory  ol  music 

1 also  teach  acoustics,  the  different  music 
rhythms,  notation,  laws  of  embellishments, 
laws  of  accents,  fingering,  metre,  figure  treat- 
ment phrasing,  melodic  construction  musical 
forms  analysis  of  counterpoint,  and  a few 
other  topics.  Thorough-bass  is  nowadays 
practically  a study  of  harmony  It  was 
originally  however,  the  abllit; > to  play  fu  1 
chords  from  a score  in  which  oulj  th  bass 
notes  were  given  and  figures  attached  to 
show  the  required  harmony.  Much  of  tho 
old  music  was  written  in  two 

the  bass  and  Ihe  soprano,  and  the  musician 
was  expected  to  fill  in  ins  harmony  from 
those  two  parts  with  the  occasional  guidance 
of  n m. moral.  The  art  of  this  kind  of  play- 
ing was  called  thorough-bass. 
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The  Correct  Use  of  Practice  Instruments  Necessary  to  the  Greatest  Success 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

“THE  VIRGIL  METHOD”  Books  I and  II $3.00 

“THE  PIANO  PEDALS,”  How,  When  and  Where  to  use  them  . 1.00 

“ PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  HARMONY  PLAYING  ” . . 1.50 

CHOICE  COMPOSITIONS,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  for  Piano 


Five  New  Songs  for  Home  and  Concert  Use,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 
Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  Send  for  Catalogues 

Fall  Term  Opens  September  22nd,  1913 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Vircil  Piano  Conservatory 


Summer  Study 

UNDER  THE 

Foremost  Masters 

The  von  Ende  School 
of  Music 

Announces  the  Summer  Session 
of  Six  Weeks  from  June  29th  to 
August  8th  for  Artists,  Students 
and  Teachers.  For  1914  Sum- 
mer Booklet  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 44  West  85th  St.,  New 
York. 


“ Reflecting  the 
Highest  Ideals  in 
Musical  Education” 


Some  of  America’s 
Most  Prominent  Singers 

are  -studying  the  new  modern 
method  of  voice  culture  at  the 

N.  Y.  School  of  Music  and  Arts 

56-58  West  97th  Street 

With  RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 

Voice  Building,  Coaching,  Concert, 
Oratorios,  Opera  and  Repertoire 

A free  voice  trial  illustrating  his  natural  method 
of  tone  production  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
how  he  gives  nearly  all  his  pupils  a range  of  three 
octaves  instead  of  two. 

\\  il  1 guarantee  to  raise  your  voice  several  tones 
higher  with  ease.  Has  students  who  sing  C above 

high  C. 

Free  Recital  Every  Thursday  at  8 F.  M. 

Lectures  on  Breathing.Anatomy  of  theVoice  and  Pedagogy, 
Wednesday  at  11.30  A.  M 

Boarding  and  Day  Students  Phone— River  679 

Send  for  booklet  and  other  printed  matter. 

Also  List  of  prominent  singers  all  over  the  country 
who  are  studying  this  method. 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  OF  THE  C,TY  0F 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


NEW  YORK 


AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  aa  earnest  purpose  to  do  s 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 
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NEW 


VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 


Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address : 

A.  K.  VIRGIL, 


1205  Cameron  Itiilldln^, 
Mud Loii  Ave.  and  84th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 

(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 


John  B.  Calvert,  D.D.,  President 
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H.  Rawllnn  Baker 
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Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues 
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CHORD  PLAYING  AS  A HELP  TO 
ARPEGGIOS. 

BY  A.  M.  STEEDE. 


As  an  introduction  to  arpeggio  play- 
ing the  study  of  chords  and  their 
inversion  will  be  found  most  useful. 
The  pupil  will  readily  grasp  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tonic  chords,  both  major  and 
minor,  from  the  tonic  mediant  and  domi- 
nant of  the  key,  or  more  simply,  from 
the  first,  third  and  fifth  of  the  scale,  and 
when  the  root  position  of  the  chord  and 
its  tonal  effect  are  familiar,  the  inversions 
will  present  no  great  difficulty  to  the 
average  pupil,  always  provided  that  he 
has  that  most  necessary  foundation,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  scales. 

The  chords  may  be  taken  first  as  triads, 
within  a compass  of  two  octaves, 
throughout  the  keys,  the  hands  played 
separately.  When  the  pupil  has  become 
entirely  familiar  with  this  form  the  fourth 
note  of  the  chord  may  be  added.  This 
will  be  found  to  increase  considerably  the 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  greater 
stretch  necessary.  To  vary  the  practice 
the  chords  should  also  be  played  broken. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  yet  tried  it 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how 
quickly  the  pupil  may  master  the  chords. 
After  this  the  playing  of  arpeggios  be- 
comes a comparatively  simple  matter. 
There  will  be  no  uncertainty  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  as  to  which  notes  are  to  he 
played,  and  consequently  all  his  atten- 
tion can  be  focused  upon  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  the  arpeggio  form,  passing  the 
thumb  smoothly  under  the  fingers  and 
the  lingers  in  their  turn  smoothly  over 
the  thumb. 

TONE  IN  CHORD  PLAYING. 

Tone  in  chord  playing  is  most  impor- 
tant and  should  be  attended  to  through- 
out. The  pupil  will  naturally  find  it 
easier  to  get  a full,  round  tone  on  the 
triad  than  on  the  four-note  chord.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  all  the  notes  of  the 
chord  are  sounded  exactly  together — a 
feat  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment  as  it 
seems.  When  the  chords  are  played  with 
the  hands  together  the  teacher  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  combating 
that  great  enemy  of  clean  playing,  sound- 
ing the  left  hand  before  the  right.  The 
chords  can  also  he  played  pp  and  //. 
crescendo  and  diminuendo,  and  should 
also  be  practiced  legato  and  staccato. 

As  the  arpeggio  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  chord  spread  out,  as  it 
were,  it  seems  only  logical  to  teach  it. 
first  as  a chord  instead  of  allowing  the 
pupil  to  plunge,  without  a guiding  thread, 
into  what  seems  to  him  a hopeless  laby- 
rinth. He  will  also  acquire  thereby  a 
knowledge  of  key  relationship  in  a much 
more  direct  way  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible,  and  he  will  he  provided  with 
still  another  exemplification  of  the  truth 
of  the  old  proverb:  “The  longest  way 
round  is  the  shortest  way  home.” 


A MUSICAL  MENU. 

BY  C.  W.  KULI. WOOD. 


BREAKFAST. 


Scales 

Exercises 

( 10  minutes) 

(15  minutes) 

Wrist  Exercise 

s 

( 15  minutes) 

LUNCH 

Scales 

Etudes 

( 75  minutes) 

{so  minutes) 

Piece 

(30  minutes) 

DINNER 

Czerny 

Piece 

do  minutes) 

(/, 5 minutes) 

Review 

(30  minutes) 

— i — — 

Two  Pianos 

Eight  Hands 

The  following;  list  is  a selection  of  the  list 
of  the  literature  for  this  arrangement,  for  two 
pianos,  eight  hands.  We  shall  add  other 
numbers  constantly,  including  new  composi- 
tions by  the  best  foreign  composers. 

Pieces  of  all  grades  are  represented,  so 
that  teachers  can  take  advantage  of  the  use- 
fulnessof  ensemble  playing  with  even  beginners. 
"Phis  list  will  he  found  particularly  rich  in 
brilliant  and  effective  pieces  for  recital  and 
concert  work.  Suitable  selections  will  be 
made  and  sent  on  sale. 

The  same  liberal  discount  allowed  as  on 
our  own  sheet  music  publications 


Berlioz,  Marche  Hongroise $2.00 

Beethoven,  Turkish  March  1.15 

Behr,  Mitzi  Katzchen  1.50 

Bellini,  Norma,  Fantasy 1.25 

Boccherini,  Menuet  in  A J.OO 

Bizet  G.,  Carmen 1.25 

Chevallier,  Kind  erf  est  Marsch 75 

Engelmann.  Over  Hill  and  Dale .85 

Parade  Review  85 

Grand  Festival  March  ...  1.(10 

In  the  Arena  March  .85 

Concert  Polonaise 1.00 

Gounod-Bach,  Ave  Maria  1.15 

Hayes,  Comrades  in  Arms i./jo 

Herold,  Zampa,  Overture  2.(10 

Hollaender,  March  75 

Keler  Bela,  Lustspiel,  Overture  1.75 

Kontski,  de,  Awakening  of  the  Lion 2.50 

Persian  March 1.50 

Kowalski,  Hungarian  March  1.90 

Kramer,  Op.  7,  Jubelfeier,  Polonaise.  1.15 

Kucken,  Op.  72,  Fest- Polonaise  1.F0 

Koelling,  Hungary,  Rhapsodie  Migimmie  1.00 
Sailors’ Song  and  Hornpipe...  .85 

Lacome,  Impromptu  a la  Hongroise....  1.25 

Lachner,  March  fiom  Suite  1.65 

Liszt,  Rakoczy  March  ..  1.50 

“ Second  Hungarian  March 1.90 

Lvoff,  Russian  H\  11111  50 

Mattei,  Tourbillon,  Valse  2.25 

Mendelssohn,  Ruy  Bias,  Overture 2.75 

Spring  Song  ...  1.00 

War  March  of  the  Priests  1.25 

Wedding  March  1.15 

Milde,  Galop  de  Concert 2.50 

Moszkowski,  Serenata .75 

Michaelis,  Turkish  Patrol 2.15 

Raff,  Op.  174,  No.  6,  Polka  1.20 

March  from  Leonore  Symphony  .. . 1.25 
Rossini,  Barber  of  Seville,  Overture  ....  1.75 

Barber  of  Seville,  Fantasy 1.25 

“ Semiramide,  Overture  2.75 

“ Tancredi,  Overture 1.50 

“ William  Tell,  Overture 2.40 

Rubinstein,  Trot  de  Cavalerie 1.20 

Rathbun,  Festival  Procession  March 80 

“ Marche  'I  riumphale  .80 

Resell,  Gavotte 2.40 


4.25 
1.(0 

1.40 
1.00 

1.75 

1.00 

3.00 
1.75 

2.40 

2.25 

1.00 
1.110 
1.50 

1.75 

2.75 


.80 


2.50 


Wagner,  Lohengrin,  Prelude  1.60 

**  March  and  Bridal  Chorus,  “Lo- 
hengrin”   3.50 

Mcistersinger,  Overture 2.40 

“ Ride  of  the  Valkyries 4. 00 

“ Spinning  Song,  “F  lying  Dutch- 
man”   2.50 

“ Tannhauser,  Overture  3.25 

“ Tannhauser.  March  and  Chorus  1.75 

Weber,  Kuryanthe,  Overture 2.00 

“ Freischiilz,  Fantasy 1.25 

“ Invitation  t<>  Dance  2.00 

“ Oberon,  Overture  2.09 

“ Oberon,  Fantasy 1.25 

Webb,  The  New  Woman,  March 80 

“ Modern  Chivalry,  March .80 


We  have  large  and  valuable  lisls  for 

TWO  PIANOS— 

four  Hands.  Six  Hands. 

(s  on  application.  Discounts  the  same. 
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1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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St.  Saens,  Op.  40,  Danse  Macabre 

Schmidt,  Op.  9,  Polonaise  No.  1 

“ Op.  32,  Polonaise  No.  2 

Schubert,  Op.  51,  No.  1,  Marche  Militaire 
Op.  51,  Trois  Marches  Mili- 

taires 

“ Op.  78,  No.  3,  Menuet 

“ Rosamunde,  Overture 

“ Rosamunde,  Ballet  Music 

Schulhoff,  Op.  6,  Valse  Bnllante 

“ Op.  20,  Valse  Bri Haute 

Schumann,  Op.  82,  No.  s.  Hunting  Song 
Op.  124,  No.  16, Slumber  Song 

Spindler,  ('barge  of  Hussars 

Suppe,  Light  Cavalry,  Overture 

“ Poet  and  Peasant,  Overture 

( Schumann,  Op.  68,  No.  12,  Knight  ) 

) Rupert  ( 

1 Mendelssohn,  Op.  72,  No.  5,  Chil-  ? 
I dren’s  Piece  ....J 

Thomas,  Raymond,  Overture  


the  etude 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI,  SEAS0N 

EIGHTY-FIVE  MUSICIANS  *1  IQ  1914 

iqio  Ortober  17  to  April  18 

1913  UCtODer  25  SATURDAY  EVENINGS 

25  FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS  ^ A W T t"  I?  T ^ 

SYMPHONY  CONCEKib 

4 A .... rcmv  MATINEE 


AND  ONE  SPECIAL  WEDNESDAY  MATINEE 


Louise  Homer 
Mischa  Elman 


Josef  Hofmanf 
Harold  Bauer 


SOLOISTS 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski 
_ Kathleen  Parlow 

Julia  Culp  Carl  Flesch 

Fritz  Kre.sler  Thaddf.us  Rich 

Teresa  Carr'^°  Bonarios  Grimson 

W.li.elm  BaciiauStine  Schvmann.Hii  k 


Katharine  Goodson 
Horatio  Connell 


Herman  Sandby 
Camille  W.  Zeckwer 


TABLETS,  ETC. 


t Liai  inn  loaves  7 x 10!4  inches  in  size- 
Clarke’s  Harmony  Tablet,  100  ^duding  Synopsis  of  Harmony. 


•Price,  25c 


15c 

25c 


x 8 54  Wide  Spacing 

blank  music  copy  books 

’ 1 wav-paner,  ruling,  binding. 


25c 

35c 


The  best  copy  books  on  the  market  in  everyday  p|’ges 

6 staves,  32  pages  - 20c  8 staves,  64  pages  • 10 

q otaves  32  p&s®®  • * * • • " » 

Presser’a  First  Blank  Music  Writing  Book  ^ suitable  for  either  pen  or  pencil  use. 

^r?,2S  pages  eVemente  of  "music  included. 

rrWrSir  , d for  music  writing  and  hand  writing.  Directions  as  to  the  proper 

and  signs  used  in  Music  « ^ ^ 

Pens  for  Music  Writing.  • • • ’ ' Pr,ce  40  cent* 

r Li„  Silicate  Folding  Music  Slate, 

Erasable  iib(frai  Discounts  to  the  Profession.  philade|phia,  Pa. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 


an  erratic  impresario  of 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris  had  a restless 
way  of  doing  things— but  he  got  them 
done — how,  I could  never  understand.  1 
used  sometimes  to  go  to  his  home  ear  y 
in  the  morning  and  would  find  half  a 
dozen  other  people  already  waiting  or 
him  Some  of  these  he  would  see  m his 
dressing  room,  then  when  he  came  down 
. stairs  he  would  interview  the  rest  (and 
any  more  that  had  arrived  in  the  interim) 
while  swallowing  down  his  breakfast. 
The  procedure  was  something  after  this 

fashion:  , , „ 

To  the  costumier:  “What  about  those 
new  dresses  for  Carmen ?”  A little  talk 
on  the  subject  while  he  took  a mouthful 
of  fish.  To  Cecil  Raleigh  (between  two 
gulps  of  coffee):  “Have  you  brought 
the  scenario  for  the  Drury  lane  drama . 
Another  little  talk.  To  the  scene-painter 
(putting  his  spoon  in  an  egg)  : I don 

like  this  model  for  the  last  scene.  Wu 
must  leave  a place  in  the  center  for  Har- 
old’s body,  so  that  the  light  may  shine  on 
it  ” Talk  number  three.  Then  after  this 
unsatisfactory  sort  of  breakfast  he  would 
go  down  to  Covent  Garden;  then  he 
would  have  a fencing  lesson  for  exercise  , 
after  which  he  would  don  his  sheriffs 
uniform  and  go  to  the  Mansion  House, 
then  hack  to  the  opera,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth  until  midnight  or  later.  It  was  a 
wearing  life,  and  no  wonder  it  killed  him 
prematurely. — F rom  My  Art  and  My 
Friends,  by  Sir  Frederick  Cowen. 


New  Musical  Books 


_ -,v„ ; study  ol  Beethoven’s  Nine 
A Critical  J37few  wordg  on  his 

Symphonies.  ” 11  „ „,.iticism  of  bis  Fidelia 


^^Edwm^Kvans;1'^.,  and  published  by 

^bOnl^aSniotnhe!p  feeling  that ’the  'world  has 
traveled  a long  way  since  the  time  ol  L»ei 
UoJ  and'  much  that  be  says  in  his  introduc- 
tory essay  on  music  has  been  said  many  times 
since  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  modern  ad- 
vances, and  this  is  doubtless  what  gives  the 
present  volume  much  of  its  charm  The 
critical  study  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies 
forms  the  chief  section  of  the  book.  All 
musicians  should  read  it  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting the  views  of  Berlioz  rather  than  for 
getting  a closer  knowledge  of  the  symphonies. 
Sir  George  Grove's  monumental  work  still 
furnishes  the  best  analyses  of  the  symphonies. 


How  the  Piano  Came  to  Be.  By  Ellye 
Howell  Glover.  Published  by  Browne  & 
liowell  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Sixty  pages.  Well 
illustrated.  Price,  50  cents.  . 

A concise  little  history  of  the  piano  told 
in  a very  lucid  way.  The  illustrations  are 
exceedingly  good,  and  the  work  as  a whole 
is  one  that  will  doubtless  be  much  in  demand 
as  a gift  hook.  Nevertheless,  the  informa- 
tion given  is  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  take 
the  book  well  out  of.  the  mere  gift-book 
class. 


Opera  Singers,  a Pictorial  Souvenir.  With 
biographies  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
singers  of  the  day.  By  Gustav  Kobbd.  Pub- 
lished by  Ditsou  & Co.  Bound  in  cloth,  100 
pages,  folio  size,  200  half-tone  illustrations. 
Price,  $2.50. 

This  book  is  a greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved sixth  edition  of  a very  popular  work 
which  the  author  modestly  represents  as  a 
pictorial  souvenir  of  the  opera.  In  addition 
to  being  the  best  collection  of  contemporary 
portraits  of  contemporary  opera  stars,  Air. 
Kobbe  lias  added  some  very  interesting  bio- 
graphical information  about  the  most  promi- 
nent. 


WHY  NOT  A PRACTICAL  PIANO 
CHAIR. 


rBuTENTERTA!^ 

li  ...  .a  THat  Heins.”  a live  concern  whic 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

For  Kindergarten  Teachers 

c i Small 


by  MINNIE  OWENS. 


Chippewa  Music,  By  Frances  Densmore. 
Bulletins  45  and  53  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology  Smithsonian  Institute,  \ ol- 
ume  I,  216  pages;  Volume  II,  340  pages. 
Both  volumes  bound  in  cloth  and  liberally 
illustrated.  (These  volumes  may  bejsecured 

IlnirnriHYlhnt  hn  T 


illustrated.  (These  volumes  may  be  jsecureu 
through  the  Government  bureau  at  ■Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  at  a price  which  is  simply  that 


Folding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  & SONS 

Germantown.  Philadelph.a,  Penna. 


t niSLOl  y iui  

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

F*riCfc:,  g»1.25 

. a *.  ^ 

Th1/  greatf musicians  all  told  in  nontechnical  ^nguage-  demand  nQ  vl  s 

nical  terms  explained.  300  foremost  m , pieces  (Godard  Srndmg, 

$g&a&StVZ3tS.  &>  — 150  B,,un 

•reJ  e,oL,  -H  — p You  .Musical  Oub^  ^ 

How  to  form  a musical  club^how  « 0„r  special  plan  for  helping  you 

in  complete  appendix.  i. 

make  a start  in  tk.s  P». m ^ A)|  Murtcal  Hi.t.ri.. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO..  HU  Chestnut  St..  Ph.I.J.lph...  Pa- 


EASTER  MUSIC 

NEW  EASTER  CANTATA  for  Church  Use 
THE  DAWN  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  By  J.  Truman  Wolcott 

IHb  DAWI'I  U Conv.  25  cents 


c . i price  During  February-Single  Copy,  25  cents 

in  addition  to  the  follow’,, 

Sen/for  our  complete  catalogues  and 

tl  DANKHEE^*»™  W H-  Halleluiah,  Christ  Is  Risen  -.05 

Ber.alrl  W Triumphant  Lord, Thy  Work  Is  Done  . 5 w H.  why  Seek  Ye  Jhe  Lmng  - - f 

Bohannon.  J.  Morn  s Roseate  Hues  - - Js  Morr, son . R S.  Christ  The -Lord  ,s«'s^aT  past  .15 

r/u U,  H |fKno°wUlh%ny  Redeemer  Lives  -.5  S.ul.s,  R M.  And  When  The 
EaViham'.  W-  H.  Christ  Our  Passoyer  - - - ■ 


Any  one  who  has  ever  sat  for  hours 
upon  the  conventional  piano  stool,  a kind 
of  huge  revolving  mushroom,  realizes 
how  uncomfortable  a seat  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  piano  students  must  put  up  with. 
Why  cannot  the  furniture  makers  pro- 
vide us  with  a piano  chair  or  a bench 
and  then  induce  the  piano  dealers  to  sell 
such  a seat  instead  of  the  Presel|t  °nc: 
which  gives  us  about  the  same  feeling  ot 
security  as  we  would  get  if  we  were 
compelled  to  sit  on  a huge  top  ■ 

If  the  modern  box  spring  seat  can  be 
used  for  other  chairs  surely  a suitable 
piano  chair  or  bench  can  he  devised  with- 
out great  difficulty.  At  present  I insist 
upon  my  pupils  using  the  ordinary  dining- 
room chair,  but  a chair  with  a box  spring 
that  would  lessen  the  jar  upon  the  spine 
would  be  a great  improvement  The  din- 
ing-room chair  gives  the  pupil  a fee  hn 
of  definite  position.  The  little  one  does 
not  feel  as  though  he  were  perched  upon 
a tottering  church  spire.  _ But  it  s after 
all  a dining-room  chair  m a parlor  and 
if  my  patrons  were  not  good  natured 
they  might  object  to  its  appearance. 
What  is  needed  is  a real  chair  not  a 
little  spindle-legged  thing  that  will 
weaken  after  a little  wear,  but  a sound 
well  built,  artistically  designed  piece  o 
furniture.  The  hack  is  not  altogether 
essential,  hut  it  has  been-  found  advanta- 
geous in  some  cases.  The  difficulty  o 
altering  the  height  is  far  more  satis- 
factorily solved  with  sofa  cushions  than 
by  means  of  the  squeaking  screw  found 
in  the  average  piano  stool. 


ivernment  oureau  m vva»uiug- 
Ton,  v.  c.,  ill  a price  which  is  simply  that 
of  the  cost  of  manufacture.) 

It  is  a wise  government  which  records  tne 
traditions  of  its  primitive  races.  Stored  in 
the  years  of  experience  there  is  bound  to  be 
a wisdom  invariably  valuable.  The  work 
which  Miss  Densmore  has  done  is  remark- 
able even  in  this  age  of  emancipated  woman- 
hood. Her  patient,  scholarly  methods  of  re- 
search are  a credit  to  our  country.  The  vast 
number  of  Indian  melodies  she  has  collected 
is  splendidly  arranged  in  these  books.  Since 
she  has  devoted  them  to  one  race  only,  it 
mav  be  realized  that  Indian  music  is  a truly 
vas‘t  subject.  Miss  Densmore  bas  not  for- 
gotten to  emphasize  the  poetry  to'  be  found 
in  Indian  folklore.  Many  of  the  songs  are 
classed  as  “personal  experience  songs,”  others 
as  “dream  songs,”  others  as  “love  songs. 
Miss  Densmore’ s contribution  to  this  inter- 
esting branch  of  ethnology  should  be  highly 
prized  by  all  students  of  the  subject. 


The  Assembly  Hymn  and  Song  Collection. 
Designed  for  use  in  chapel,  assembly,  convo- 
p-eiior a 1 exorcises  of  normal  schools, 


Designed  for  use  in  chapel,  assemniy,  convo- 
cation or  general  exercises  of  normal  schools 
colleges  and  universities.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  C.  Guy  Hoover.  254  pages.  Bound 
in  cloth*.  Price,  05  cents;  postage,  10  cents 
additional.  . 

This  most  practical  collection  of  2<>t  very 
useful  hvimis  and  choral  pieces  ranges  all 
the  wav ‘from  the  Priest’s  March  in  Mendels- 
sohn’s A thalie  to  Nearer  My  God  to  1 nee. 
It  will  surelv  be  found  a complete  and  eftec- 
tive  book  for  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended. 


Milton’s  Knowledge  of  Music.  By  Sig- 
mund Gottfried  Spaeth.  The  University  Li- 
brary. Princeton,  N.  J. 


arv.  Princeton,  N.  .T.  . 

This  dissertation  was  presented  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  Princeton  University  in  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It  rep- 
resents a thorough  inquiry  into  one  of  the 
most  interesting  moments  in  the  history  of 
English  literature. 


Ail  sent  on  Selection  at  our  usual  Liberal  Discounts 


All  sent  on  oeicu—  — 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 

- v _ - ..  4 J r ACC1 


Music  Publishers,  Dealers,  Im- 
porters : PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ot  the  worn,  me  uumoi 
in  including  numerous  letters 
aiid' extracts  from  Mr.  Neviu’s  carefully  kept 
diary.  The  work  is  especially  interesting  iu 
indicating  the  treatment  that  a writer  not 
..  Knf  no  n writ  or  nf  iron 


Mrs.  Brown  went  to  buy  a new  piece 

for  her  little  daughter. 

“Yes,  please  show  me  a piece  of  music 
for  about  second  grade.  How  much. 
Twenty  cents?  Oh,  I want  something 
harder  than  that,  her  last  piece  cost  thir- 
ty-five cents.  Haven’t  you  something  for 

1 - r ( inrmnati 


iuuMung  me  ircmu.v CL  L - writer  not 

known  as  a musician  hut  as  a writer  of  gen 
oral  articles,  etc.,  chooses  to  give  to  i 
musical  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tha 
this  very  fact  1ms  resulted  in  the  presents 
lion  of  a human  side  which  would  neve 
have  been  possible  had  this  book  been  pre 
....... I ...  ..cloln  n or  n musics 


about 


have  been  possible  had  tins  noon  ueeu  ill 
pared  bv  another  musician  or  a musica 
' ritic.  Mr.  Neviu’s  delightful  melodic  gif 
and  subtle  craftsmanship,  long  admired  t> 
the  public,  has  been  stupidly  slighted  by  tli 
musical  “high  brows.”  This  book  will  a 
least  show  the  supercilious  critics  that  Ncvl 
emus.  q-  r.  r wns  an  industrious  worker  and  that  l 

fortv  or  forty-five  ? — Cincinnati  did  not  by  any  means  come  as  tu 

- • • result  of  frivolous  inspiration. 


auoue  woj 

Conservatory  Sharps  and  Flats. 


Please  mention  TUB  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 


S 


600  Prize  Offer 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE 

COMPOSITIONS 


HE  publisher  of  The  Etude 
£ ^ J makes  the  following  offer,  be- 
V ■*  ing  convinced  that  competi- 
tions of  this  kind  will  awaken  a wider 
interest  in  pianoforte  composition  and 
stimulate  to  effort  many  composers, 
both  those  who  are  known  and  those 
who  are  yet  striving  for  recognition, 
bringing  to  the  winners  a desirable  pub- 
licity in  addition  to  the  immediate  finan- 
cial return.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
note  that  the  fame  of  the  composer  will 
in  no  way  influence  the  selection  and 
that  the  pieces  will  be  selected  by  abso- 
lutely impartial  judges. 

SIX  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 

will  be  divided  among  the  successful 
composers  in  the  following  manner: 

p]-c.  T For  the  best  two  Concert 
* Pieces  for  piano  solo,  we 

offer  the  following  prizes: — 

First  Prize  - - - $100.00 

Second  Prize  - - 60.00 

Class  II  For  t*ie  three  best  Par- 
* lor  Pieces  for  piano  we 
offer  three  prizes  as  follows: — 

First  Prize  - - - - $75.00 
Second  Prize  - - - 50.00 
Third  Prize  - - - - 35.00 

Place  ITT  For  the  four  best 
Piano  Pieces  in  Dance 
Form  (waltz,  march,  tarantelle,  mazurka, 
polka,  etc.)  we  offer  the  following 
prizes: — 

First  Prize  - - - - $50.00 

Second  Prize  - - - 40.00 

Third  Prize  - - - 30.00 

Fourth  Prize  - - - 20.00 

Class  IV.  For Jhe  best  four  Easy 

leaching  Pieces  in  any 
style,  for  piano,  we  offer  the  following 
prizes : — • 

First  Prize  - - - - $50.00 

Second  Prize  - - - 40.00 

Third  Prize  - - - 30.00 

Fourth  Prize  - - - 20.00 

CONDITIONS 


Competitors  must  comply  with  the 
following  conditions: 

The  contest  is  open  to  composers  of 
every  nationality. 

The  contest  will  close  March  1st,  1914. 

All  entries  must  be  addressed  to  “The 
Etude  Prize  Contest,  1712  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.’’ 

All  manuscripts  must  have  the  follow- 
ing line  written  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page:  “For  The  Etude  Prize  Con- 

test.” 

The  name  and  full  address  of  the  com- 
poser must  be  written  upon  the  last  page 
of  each  manuscript  submitted. 

Piano  compositions  only  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  competition.  Do  not 
send  songs,  organ  pieces,  viojin  pieces, 
or  orchestral  works. 

Involved  contrapuntal  treatment  of 
themes  and  pedantic  efforts  should  be 
avoided. 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
length  of  the  composition. 

No  composition  which  has  been  pub- 
lished shall  be  eligible  for  a prize. 

Compositions  winning  prizes  to  become 
the  property  of  The  Etude  and  to  be 
published  in  the  usual  sheet  form. 

The  Etude 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Pubs., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


INTERNATIONA!  musicaland  edu- 

1 CIUNA  1 1U1NAL  CATIONAL  AGENCY 
MRS.  BABCOCK 

QFFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
leges, Conservatories,  Schools. 
AI»o  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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MUSICAL  MEMORIZING  IN  A 
NUTSHELL. 


BY  C.  E.  LONGYEAR. 


Many  difficulties  in  learning  to  play 
the  piano  intelligently  will  vanish  when 
the  student  learns  to  think  out  the  music 
away  from  the  keyboard  before  beginning 
a new  piece.  From  the  first,  the  student 
should  memorize  accurately  every  note  in 
the  new  piece  taken  up.  To  accomplish 
this  one  must  proceed  slowly  and  learn 
thoroughly  the  time  signature,  the  posi- 
tion of  each  note  and  its  time  value.  The 
eye  must  be  trained  to  form  a mental  pic- 
ture of  each  staff,  measure  and  note. 
Having  thus  fastened  the  facts  of  a 
measure  upon  his  mind,  the  ' student 
should  go  to  the  piano  and  play  the  por- 
tion that  he  has  grasped,  be  it  a measure 
or  a phrase. 

If  the  first  study  of  the  measure  was 
sufficient,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
playing  it  absolutely  right.  This  meas- 
ure or  phrase  should  be  played  for  a few 
times  in  order  to  impress  the  music  upon 
the  mind,  and  to  enable  the  mind  and 
hands  to  act  with  greater  freedom.  Then 
another  measure  is  studied  away  from 
the  piano,  thought  out  and  played.  Hav- 
ing two  measures  learned  in  this  way, 
both  measures  may  be  played  until 
smoothness  is  gained.  The  third  is  then 
learned,  played  and  played  with  the 
measures  previously  learned.  Then  each 
measure  is  treated  in  the  same  way  to  the 
end  of  the  composition  when  the  same 
will  be  memorized  in  the  only  true  and 
satisfactory  method,  and  the  impression 
formed  will  be  lasting  and  complete. 

In  difficult  pieces  each  hand’s  part  of 
every  phrase  should  be  memorized  sepa- 
rately at  first — afterwards  together. 
After  the  composition  is  learned,  it  may 
then  be  played  regularly  each  day  for 
several  weeks  to  enable  the  work  to 
make  a lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 


THE  STORY  OF  A FAMOUS 
SONG. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  WEST  97th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
6 5)  RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - Director 

Two  connected  buildings  delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 

All  Branches  of  Music  and  the  Arts  taught 
from  the  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic 
finish  by  a faculty  composed  of 

AMERICA’S  MOST 

EMINENT  TEACHERS 

Terms,  including  tuition,  board 
CONCERTS  WEEKLY 

New  \ ork  s Modern,  Up-To-Date  Music 
School  With 

Dormitories  and 
Proper  Chaperonage 

practising,  etc.,  on  application 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
NewYork  City.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

Taught  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practlcallv,  mpidlr. 
Send  2-ceu t stamp  Tor  trial  lesson.  Three  Trial  Les- 
sons Free.  If  not  then  convinced  you  will  succeed 
you  owe  us  nothing.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  mean  business,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 

Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

Students  qualified  as  concert  pianists  and  teachers.  Recent  notices  of  Mr. 
Parsons’  pupils: 

The  program  was  given  by  eight  unusually  gifted  pupils  who  owe  their  splendid  training  to  Parsons." — 
(Musical  Leader).  The  playing  of  these  by  these  pupils  of  Bach  preludes  and  fugues  and  modem  pieces  was  unusual, 
brilliant  and  musically  warm.  "M.  Redderman  played  the  Revolutionary  Etude  of  Chopin  with  a blaze  of  brilliant 
technic.  P . Feinne  reached  a big  climax  in  Rubinstein's  Staccato  Etude.  M.  Kotlar«ky  showed  virtuoso  technic, 
repose  and  much  dash  in  Liszt  s Rhapsody  XIV."  "Aida  Dolinsky's  Bach  prelude  and  fugue  in  C sharp  major  was 
especially  admirable.  Such  teaching  needs  no  finishing  touches  in  Europe.” — (N.  Y.  Musical  Courier). 

Apply  for  personal  instruction  to  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  STEINWAY  HALL  109  E 
14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Nearly  two  hundred  years  dignify  the 
venerable  tune  Sally  in  Our  Alley,  yet 
who  can  point  to  a better  tune  coming 
from  any  of  our  present  writers.  Henry 
Carey,  the  author  of  the  words  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  literary  figures 
of  his  day.  He  was  born  in  London 
about  1690  and  died  in  1743.  Strange  to 
say  the  tune  which  accompanies  the  song 
in  this  day  was  not  his,  but  one  which 
superseded  the  melody  which  lie  wrote 
for  it.  In  his  introduction  to  his  original 
version  he  gives  the  following  delightful 
description  of  his  inspiration.  “A  shoe- 
maker’s ’prentice  making  holiday  with 
his  sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a sight 
of  bedlam,  the  puppet  shows,  the  flying 
chairs  and  all  the  elegancies  of  Moor- 
fields,  from  whence  proceeding  to  the 
Farthing  Pye  House  he  gave  her  a colla- 
tion of  buns,  cheese  cakes,  gammon  of 
bacon,  stuffed  beef  and  bottled  ale, 
through  all  of  which  scenes  the  author 
dodged  them.  Charmed  with  the  simpli- 
city of  their  courtship,  he  drew  from 
what  he  had  witnessed,  this  little  sketch 
of  nature.”  It  was  known  that  Addison 
was  a great  admirer  of  both  the  poem 
and  the  tune.  The  song  made  a great 
success  and  was  used  in  most  of  the 
popular  stage  productions  of  the  day, 
notably  the  enormously  successful  Beg- 
gars’ Opera.  About  179,'),  Incledon,  the 
Sims  Reeves  of  his  day  introduced  Sally 
in  Our  Alley  with  the  tune  by  which  we 
now  know  it.  This  is  also  hoary  with 
age  since  it  first  appeared  in  1831  to  the 
words  of 

Although  I be  a country  lass 
A lofty  mind  I bcar-a. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when 


MARKS’ 

Conservatory  of  Music 

2 West  121st  St.  ::  New  York 

All  branches  of  music 
With  or  without  board 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

bv  MAIL  under  the  perm., :,1 

instruction  of  Dr. 
Alfred  TTooler,  winner  of  Inter- 
national anthem  competition.  101 1 . 

A simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS.  corrected. 
ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.V. 


Burrowes  Course  °studyic 

Kindergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  or 
Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils-Satisfied  Parents-Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course,  A Tl  J A n IMI-  ni  mnZMirTsn 

also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to  1S.A  I tTArvINE  BURROWES 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 

Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Granberry  Piano  School 

GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBERRY,  Director 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

Booklit  CARNEGIE  IIAI.L,  NEW  YORK 


— College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC -Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  siRlu  leading,  eai -training,  harmonv,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting 
methods,  practice-teaching.  < .raduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


The  Bensinger  Rapid  Duplicator 


Excellent  for  making  copies  i 
More  simple,  efficient,  cleaner 
upon  the  market.  For  free 

addressing  our  advertisers. 


f MUSIC  scores 

ind  cheaper  than 
information  writ 


will  save  a great  deal  of  wasteful 
writing,  as  it  gives  numerous  exact 
copies  from  typewriter  and  pen. 

. papers  of  every  kind  by  writing  originals  with  copyable  ink 

E.  BENSINGER  CO., 
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Western  Schools 
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c, : established:  1867 


Founded  by  CLARA  BAUR 

Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

Elocution — MU  S I C— Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 


hor  taiaioguc  _ ^ 

Hi,u,nd ^0**™*.  c-...,  q-j 


EFFA  ELLIS 

Keyboard  Harmony 
Melody  Building  and 
Teaching  System 

Mean  Rapid,  Definite  Reason- 
ing. Based  on  the  TRUTH 

Brief  and  Simple.  Write  about 

Special  Modulation  Course 

EFFA  ELLIS 

204-5  BOSTON  STORE  BUILDING 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Detroit  Conservatory 

C y K;r  Francis  L.  York,  M. A.,  President 

Ol  IVlUblt  FINEST  CONSERVA- 


TORY IN  THE  WEST 

3Sth  Year. 

Among  the  Faculty  are 
found  : Francis  L.  York, 

L L.  Keuwick.  Elizabeth 
Job n so u , Pi ano ; M r. 

A.  C.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Chas.  H.  Clements,  Vocal: 
Win.  Grafing  King,  Vio- 
lin: Mrs.  Alice  Spencer 
Dennis,  Public  School 
Music;  Mrs.  K.  C.  Mar- 
gah , Public  School  Draw- 
ing <t  Art.  Academic 
Dept.  Students  may  en- 
ter at  any  time. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  H.  BELL 
1015  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Special  Low  Rates  (or  Beginners 

. s“*tatesrfigr*mr"'1' 

0«  rf  a.  oldest  ..d  b„.  Music  Scb.ol.  i,  ,b.  United  SO.,,  N.  W.  Cm.  T,,la.  .nd  Oil.  ■ Si,..  St.  Lmu.  M. 


Beethoven  Conservatory 

. n/i  c_i l United  States 


DANA’S 


musical  institute 

WARREN,  OHIO 


Fine  dormitories  for 
'-four 

pupils,  tsunaings  101  i"-cucc  t jn  North  America  patronizes  me  eeuw..  - — ' 

■ears.  Superior  faciUi  V.  soloisU  every Wednesday  night.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send 

hall  with  an  orchestra  concert  and  soloists  every  H DANA,  R.A.M.,  Prest. 

for  64-page  catalogue  blue  book  and  historical  


Focts-iifsb «. I- 

pupils.  Buildings  for  practice  inew).  J ’ in  North  America  patronizes  the  school.  Fine  - 

•ears.  Superior  faculty,  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Set 


WILLIAM  H.  PONTIUS.  OHGAN^iTw”  AND  toilFREHENSIVE  COCKSES  H AK  E THE 

TUE  EMK1  1HLA  . ^i^^y^POLIS  SCHOOL  OF  frtESIC  Minneapolis. 

hh’l?  s ORATORY  AND  DRAMAI  SC  ART  M,DD- 

Eiohth  Si.,  S.  UKft  ■ UK  1 institution  of  the  northwest 

T,,E  SSTEB  — IJ::,  io  , similar 

Courser  In  -. 

courses  given  in  Euro,  e.  . c » Two-manual  pedal , pi|;< 

wide  reputation.  ItecUiil  liaii  seining  o ...  . 

open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  » 


r Of  Forty-four.  r.»<m  uepai  KV. 

Fullv  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  Bcnooi 
iauum  fuo1  a.  4i  v 

Send  lor  Illiistii.leil  Catalog  1 


HUGHEY  COLOR  MUSIC 

MODEL  SCHOOL  CULTURE 

THE  JAMES  MILL1KIN  UNIVERSITY 

DECATUR,  ILL..,  U.  S.  A. 
Second  Semester,  February  1st. 
Summer  School,  June  1st. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL 

OF 

PIANO  TUNING 

9th  Year.  Diplomas  Granted.  Free  Catalog. 

D.  O.  BETZ,  Director  : = ADA,  O. 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

300  Pages  of  Valuable  Ideas  from  World  Famous  Artists 

GREAT  PIANISTS  ON 
PIANO  PLAYING 

BY  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  PRICE,  Sl.M 

a Series  of  Personal  Conferences  with  Distinguished 
Virtuosos  Giving  their  Personal  Opinions  Upon  1 iano 
Technic,  Interpretation,  Expression  and  my  ic 

Among  the  eminent  Artists  represented  are 

(jabrilowltsch  UePacltmann 

Godowsky  Reisenauer  7 easier 

Hofmann  Rachmaninoff  Zcislcr 

Lhevinne  Sauer 

. ■ ■ ,,  .,,.l  _r  ,i,,.  ..hove  keyboard  masters.  Each  chapter  is  prc- 

1,1  *-  u,b‘-  , 1 |1C  l,uok  ' ‘ anv  music  room  The  book  contains  all  the  essential 

US?N  H p.-tcVwc-  nclvanceU  by  the  great  teachers,  Liszt,  Tausig 

Rr'A  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a more  acceptable  gift 

book  for  the  sincere  music ‘lover.  Contains  germ-thoughts  for  innumerable  lessons. 
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HIDDEN  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

BY  MRS.  CHARLE  E.  AVERY 

The  following  puzzle  will  be  found  es- 
pecially interesting  for  small  children 
familiar  with  the  musical  terms.  It  is 
comparatively  simple  to  find  the  letters  in 
succession  which  conceal  the  term.  For 
instance,  the  term  concealed  in  the  first 
sentence  is  “note”  and  is  found  in  parts 
of  the  words  “not  even.”  In  using  the 
puzzle  at  club  meetings  the  leader  should 
have  a list  copied  for  each  member  and 
all  should  start  at  the  same  time.  The 
one  completing  the  list  first  wins  the 
prize— that  is,  the  one  having  the  most 
correct  answers.  In  the  following  the 
terms  have  been  italicized: 

1.  She  was  not  even  able  to  sing  at  the 
church. 

2.  O Rob!  Are  you  ever  going  to  get 
that  coat  on? 

3.  Tell  me  a sure  thing  to  remove  rust 
without  danger. 

4.  Short  lines  are  straight  and  narrow. 

5.  My  uncle  /ound  a nice  new  knife 
lying  beside  the  path. 

6.  A mil / in  every  place  adds  to  its 

prosperity. 

7.  His  pace  was  very  slow  as  he  was 
old  and  feeble. 

8.  I am  proud  to  call  you  my  friend  as 
I Wke  you  very  much. 

9.  The  sign  at  Ur  cum,  the  cross  roads, 

was  misleading. 

10.  You  must  be  at  the  club  meeting  at 
seven  forty-five  or  you  will  he  late. 

11.  His  calender  was  too  old  to  be  of 

any  use.  . 

12.  Irina  Jordeu  and  Ivate  were  the 

best  of  friends. 

13.  We  had  to  scream  in  order  to  make 
her  hear. 

14.  She  always  enjoyed  herself  when 

with  old  people.  ^ „ . 

15.  The  church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  is 

being  built. 

16.  The  angel’s  harp  was  very  sweet 
and  low. 

17.  He  wore  a red  coat  and  a cap,  un. 
he  was  a sight  with  them  on. 

18.  The  composition  was  very  beautiful 
if  in  exact  time. 

19.  The  chure/t  order  was  excellent. 

20.  I never  saw  a barb  as  sharp  as  that 

^l.  JEsop  ran  oh  so  fast.  You  could 
not  catch  him  if  you  tried. 

22.  The  lilac,  eeitluries  ago,  was  found 
in  every  garden. 

Of  course,  the  italics  are  left  out  in  the 
copies  the  class  members  use  at  the  club 
meeting.  . — 

THE*CONDUCTOR’S  UNCERTAIN 
BEAT. 

“There  was  a conductor  who  had  a 
habit  of  holding  his  baton  in  the  center, 
horizontally,  and  diving  it  up  and  down, 
so  that  when  one  end  pointed  to  the 
players’  feet  the  other  was  in  the  air, 
and  vice  versa.  He  was  once  rehearsing 
a certain  piece  and  could  not  get  the  ham 
to  follow  him  properly.  After  many  at- 
tempts he  turned  to  his  leader  and  said 
impatiently:  ‘Whatever  is  the  matter 

with  you  all?  Why  can’t  you  keep  time. 

‘I  don’t  know,’  said  the  leader,  ‘hut  —he 
paused,  and  then  asked  timidly:  ‘which 
end  of  the  stick  are  you  beating  with. 
‘With  the  proper  end,  of  course,’  the  con- 
ductor answered.  ‘Oh,  exclaimed  the 

leader  ‘we  have  been  watching  the 

other !’  ” — From  My  Art  and  My 
Friends,  by  Sir  Frederick  Cowen. 


MUSICAL 

HISTORY 

THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF 

MUSIC 

A First  History  for  Students  at  all  Aqos  jj 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

This  series  of  forty  story-lessons  has  been 
remarkably  successful  because  of  several 
characteristics  possessed  by  no  other  book. 
Some  of  these  are:  (1)  Greatest  possible 

simplicity  and  understandability.  (2)  Ar- 
rangement of  lessons  to  suit  the  actua 
needs  of  teachers  and  students.  (3)  text 
written  in  an  engaging  and  entertaining 
manner,  leading  the  reader  to  forget  that 
it  is  a text-book.  (4)  All  foreign  and 
technical  terms  self-pronounced  and  clearl} 
defined  (5)  Abundant  illustrations,  mu- 
sical and  pictorial.  (6)  Historical  informa- 
tion regarding  present-day  pianists,  violin- 
ists and  composers  of  standard  teaching 
pieces,  matter  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
musical  history.  (7)  Map  of  musical  Eu- 
rope and  musical  chart.  (8)  En*ire,b°?^ 
prepared  by  a teacher  who  has  based  the 
work  upon  actual  teaching  experience. 

Few  publications  of  the  kind  have  met 
with  more  enthusiastic  approval  from  the 
press  and  from  professional  musicians. 
Among  those  who  have  praised  this  work 
highly  are  W.  H.  Sherwood,  L.  C.  Elson, 
H°  T.  Finck,  E.  M.  Bowman,  Emil.  Sauer, 
Arthur  Foote,  Maud  Powell,  I.  Philipp. 

Anv  teacher  mav  start  a class  in  musical 
history  at  once,  without  previous  experience 
in  teaching  the  subject,  as  the  Standard 
Historv  includes  full  lists  of  questions  . (400 
in  all).  It  is  also  invaluable  for  self- 
help”  students,  and  is  a thoroughly  practical 
book  for  music  lovers  who  realize  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  musical  his- 
tory will  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  their ,enl°7' 
me’nt  of  all  the  music  they  hear,  but  who 
hesitate  attempting  to  study  lengthy  or  in- 
volved  musical  histories. 

Price,  $1-25 


PIANOFORTE  MUSIC 

Its  History,  with  Biographical  Sketches 
and  Critical  Estimates  of  its 
Createst  Masters 

By  JOHN  C.  FILLMORE 

The  best  one  of  its  kind  in  English.  It 
groups  the  composers  of  pianoforte  music 
Ld  their  works  into  their  natural  epochs, 
defining  these  epochs  according  to  their 
characteristics.  It  gives  a lucid  presenta- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  these  char 
acteristics  depend,  and  a clear  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  lives  of  all  the  greatest 
composers  and  their  works. 

Price.  $1  50 

A concise  chronological  history  of  the 

Chief  Musicians  and  Musical  Events 

From  1 38  0 to  1 9 04 

With  introduction.  History  of  Music  in  a 
Nutsh."  By  c edcarton  loWE 

Price,  25  Cents 

LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY 

By  JOHN  COMFORT  FILLMORE 

A comprehensive  outline  of  musical  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
ira  to  the  present  time;  especially  designed 
fur  the  use  of  schools  and  literary  mstitu- 

11  The  work  has  been  adopted  in  most  of 
the  important  schools  and  conferva  ones- 
Indispensable  to  every  music  pupil .and 
to  everybody  else  who  wishes  to  be  intern 
gent  about  mus,^^  

CHRONOLOGY  OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY 

By  DANIEL  BLOOMFIELD 

This  useful  work  contains  brief  mention, 
in  chronological  order,  of  every  eyent  in 
musical  history,  from  the  very  earliest  tunes. 
It  will  form  a useful  adjunct,  in  the  nat“''v 
of  a ready  reference  book,  to  any  musical 
historv.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  ail 
music  students  and  tea.  hers  and  a copy 
should  be  found  in  every  library.  The  book 
is  gotten  up  compactly  in  neat  and  sub.  ta 

tial  form.  _ . 

Price,  25  Cents 


Not  the  heartless,  unsympathetic  re- 
production of  the  notes,  but  the  perfect 
mental  comprehension  of  a musical  work 
of  art,  feeling  it  through  every  nerve, 

this  is  per- 


A COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By  W.  J.  BALTZELL 

Comprehensive— Concise— Practical 

Contributed  chapters  by  teachers  an 
writers  of  experience  and  authority  in  su 
iects  connected  with  the  history  of  music. 

J The  plan  of  the  book  centers  attention 
upon  the  evolution  of  music,  every  great 
master  being  placed  according  to  Ins  contri- 
bution to  the  art  and  his  influence  on  subse- 
quent development.  , . arp. 

Pedagogic  features  of  great  ialue  are. 
Arr-ue'enient  in  lessons  of  moderate  length, 
the  end  of  each  lesson,  review 

bein'  suggestions  for  independent  work  and 
K.  . <f  orei  tcc  lists,  pronouncing  index, 

Illustrations,  paragraph  headings.  Prominent 
names,  terms,  etc.,  in  large  t>pe. 

Price,  SI. 75  


m.ll  orders  s.dlrlled  „„d  Ml. si  <»  l*»r<*  "f  jjj 

*„T  „f  our  work |l.l",.roo. 


^s.  a i\t?t  OIII  \ V A S bringing  it  to  resonant  life 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  | feet  pianoforte  playing.  Riemann. 
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Special  Notices 

RATES — Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


THE  MISSED  MUSIC  LESSON  AS 
AN  ENGLISH  TEACHER 
SEES  IT. 


BY  N.  B.  SMART. 


BEAUTIFUL,  BALLAD.  “Ev'ry  Hour  of 
My  Life.”  15  cents.  United  Music  Co., 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har- 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  ORGANIST  would  like 
position.  Address  W.  A.  C.,  803  Quincy  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — “Tekniclavier,”  practically 
new,  dull  mahogany  case.  Cost  $90.00  ; will 
sell  for  yCO.OO. 

PIANO  INSTRUCTION  by  correspond- 
ence. 24  lessons  for  $5.00.  'isidor  Silver- 
nian,  1409  Prospect  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

“SCALES  KEYS.”  Something  new  for 
musicians.  30  cents  coin  postpaid.  J.  S. 
Coogan,  Dept.  272,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED—PUBLISHED  MUSIC.  Vo? 

cal  or  instrumental.  Send  samples.  Biehl, 
Publisher,  3183  W.  94th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har- 
mony. Dr.  Alfred-Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

ORGANIST  AND  CHOIR  DIRECTOR 

desires  location  in  Eastern  or  New  England 
States — young  man  with  considerable  experi- 
ence on  both  large  and  small  organs.  Ad- 
dress  L.  F.  B.,  care  of  The  Etude. 

WANTED— PIANIST  to  play  for  the  pic- 
tures  correctly.  Good  salary  to  right  party. 
Can  you  do  this?  If  not,  send  for  my  book- 
let and  learn  how.  Price,  $1.00.  ' E.  A. 
Ahern,  Mus.  Dir.,  Isis  Theatre,  Twin  Palls, 
Idaho. 

NATHANAEL  SPADY’S  COMPOSI- 
TIONS. Send  11  cents  in  stamps  and  you 
will  receive  $1.50  worth  of  music  postpaid. 
Mr.  Spady  has  a world-wide  reputation  as  a 
composer  of  marked  abilities.  Apply  to 
Waterloo  Music  Co.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Canada. 
(European  representative  in  America.) 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
correspond  with  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  Car- 
negie Hall,  Manhattan,  or  the  publishers,  re- 
garding the  introduction  of  the  Russell  Sys- 
tems of  Music  Study  for  Pianists,  Vocalists 
and  Theory  Class  Work.  The  Russell  books 
are  coming  into  use  among  earnest  musicians 
throughout  the  country. 

WANTED — A thoroughly  capable  musi- 
cian of  good  address  and  unimpeachable 
character,  to  work  with  me  in  extending  and 
developing  the  well-established  and  success- 
ful business  of  the  London  Conservatory  of 
Music,  London,  Canada.  Must  have  best  of 
references  and  at  least  $1,000  capital.  Ad- 
dress the  Principal,  giving  references  and 
stating  qualifications. 

THE  VICTOR  STARTS  NEW  CEN- 
TRES OF  MUSIC  CULTURE. — The  Victor 
has  gone  into  thousands  of  homes  where  the 
love  for  music  has  been  smouldering,  and  by 
means  of  reproducing  the  works  of  the 
world’s  greatest  singers  and  interpretative 
artists  has  developed  the  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  wonderful  art,  to  study  its  tech- 
nic, to  learn  to  play  or  to  learn  to  sing. 
Such  wonderful  records  as  Caruso’s  Adio 
Alla  Madre  from  Cavaleria  Rusticano, 
Melba’s  interpretation  of  Mozart's  11  Re 
Pagtore,  with  an  obligato  by  Kubelik,  or 
Maud  Powell’s  performance  of  Kol  Nidrei  by 
Bruch  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  musical 
taste  of  any  one  who  hears  them.  Parents 
and  teachers  should  secure  the  little  booklet 
which  the  Victor  Company  will  send  gratis, 
upon  postal  application  to  the  home  office  of 
the  company  at  Camden,  New  Jersey.  While 
this  3C>-page  illustrated  bulletin  is  primarily 
an  advertisement,  it  contains  a surprising 
amount  of  information  upon  music  of  the 
present  and  the  past,  and  is  in  itself  an  edu- 
cational publication  of  mprit,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  costs  you  nothing  b it  the  trouble  of 
writing  a postal. 


The  missed  music  lesson  seems,  in 
America,  to  be  a point  of  contest.  An 
Englishwoman’s  view  of  it  may  be  of 
some  moment  to  those  interested. 

I taught  music  in  England  for  about 
twenty  years.  I charged,  as  is  usual  in 
England,  by  the  term  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen weeks  and  I made  no  reduction  for 
lost  lessons  unless  the  child  lost  the  first 
six  consecutively  or  the  last  six  consecu- 
tively, in  which  case  I only  charged  the 
half  term.  If  the  lost  lesson  was  my 
fault  I always  made  it  good,  and  if  noti- 
fied beforehand  I altered  the  time  of  the 
lesson  whenever  possible  to  suit  my 
pupil’s  convenience.  Still,  it  was  unusual 
for  a pupil  not  to  lose  one  or  two  lessons 
during  the  term. 

My  pupils  ranged  from  the  children  of 
the  trades-people  in  the  village  in  which 
I lived  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
highest  social  position,  and  in  no  case  do 
I remember  having  unpleasantness  about 
missed  lessons  charged  for.  I have  been 
in  America  six  years,  but  I have  only 
given  a few  lessons.  The  treatment  I 
received,  principally  on  this  point,  so  dis- 
heartened me  I went  no  farther.  Still  I 
thought  it  only  the  inconsistency  of  the 
few  parents  in  my  locality,  who  were 
incapable  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a ques- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a general 
injustice  practiced  against  music  teachers. 

Even  the  most  sincere  workers  miss 
music  lessons  sometimes.  Little  sick- 
nesses or  special  engagements  must  occa- 
sionally cause  the  music  lesson  to  be 
placed  on  one  side,  but  can  it  be  thought 
fair  to  expect  the  music  teacher  to  lose 
for  her  own  omission  and  also  for  her 
pupils?  Why  not  expect  the  parent  to 
be  generous  enough  to  lose  for  both 
sides?  The  engaged  hour  is  not  the 
music  teacher’s,  and  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less to  her  when  she  waits,  expecting  her 
pupil  minute  by  minute,  until  it  has 
passed. 


WRIST  EXERCISE  THAT  CHIL- 
DREN LIKE. 


BY  C.  W.  FUI.LWOOD. 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Music  Engravers  and  Printers 

Ls.timatcs  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
publishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


Wusic  typography  in  all  its  Branches 

HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLAIES 

£v  Dudley  T.  Limerick 

GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES 

JVo.  io  S.  Dicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

' Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


If  you  have  a hoy  with  a stiff  wrist,  try 
this  exercise  and  I am  sure  that  he  will 
get  rid  of  his  trouble  quicker  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other.  Get  a very  elastic 
rubber  ball  and  set  the  coming  virtuoso 
at  work  bouncing  it  on  a hard  surface. 
Tell  him  that  all  the  bouncing  is  to  be 
done  by  a v/rist  motion  and  only  a wrist 
motion.  He  is  not  to  strike  the  ball  with 
a stroke  from  the  arm.  By  wrist  motion 
I mean,  of  course,  hand  motion,  as  the 
wrist  is  only  a hinge. 

Tell  the  youngster  to  keep  working 
with  the  ball  until  he  has  bounced  it  at 
least  twenty-five  times  in  succession  with- 
out intermission.  When  he  has  done  this 
lie  will  probably  try  the  same  game  upon 
bis  friends  and  there  will  be  more  bounc- 
ing and  a still  looser  wrist.  When  he 
commences  to  get  tired  have  him  try 
bouncing  the  ball  nearer  the  ground,  and 
then  further  away  from  the  ground.  Of 
course,  he  must  be  cautioned  not  to  let 
his  hand  become  fatigued.  The  hands 
should  also  he  used  alternately.  You 
will  he  surprised  to  find  that  bouncing  a 
ball  is  often  by  no  means  a simple 
achievement  with  the  left  hand. 

If  you  are  not  too  dignified  you  may 
find  the  hall  idea  a fine  thing  for  your 
own  wrist.  Make  it  a part  of  your  daily 
exercise  for  a while.  It  is  worth  a trial. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY  ChT£aoll  _haLll. 

Offers  modern  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ,  Public  School  Music,  Harmony 
and  Composition,  Orchestral  Instruments,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.,  masterfully  taught  by  70 
eminent  artists.  Superior  Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for  Colleges 
Diplomas  and  Degrees.  Unrivalled  free  advantages.  Twenty-eighth  season  New 
catalog  mailed  free.  JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  President 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

MRS.  W.  RRAPICFN  0— 


Unsurpassed  faculty  of  60. 


MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President 
Course  of  study  based  on  best  modern  educational  principles.  Diplomas 

Degrees  and  many  free  advantages.  K 

PIANO,  VOICE,  VIOLIN,  DRAMATIC  ART,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC,  ETC. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Dormitory  Facilities  ’ 

Address  the  Registrar  for  catalog.  Box  44  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  III 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 

Thirteenth  Season  beginning  September  8th  1913 

fJ^-V0ICE-VI0L,N~THE0RY-pUBLIC  school  music 

Sy  SPECIAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  FOR  TEACHFRS  dormitory 

_ *L<ivU  AFFIT  T A TTflMC? 

For  Catalog  and  Proyams  Address  J.  B.  HALL,  Manager,  509  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradij 

Director 

Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

Results  Positive 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


Private  Teachers 

who  can  qualify  for  Associate  Faculty  Membership 
m the  Western  Conservatory  may  offer  their  pupils 
regular  Conservatory  Advantages  at  Home,  with  Cer- 
tincatejCatalogue,  etc.,  instead  of  merely  ‘‘giving 
lessons  and  then  “more  lessons.”  Great  ad- 
vantage. For  particulars  write  to 
Pres.  E.  H.  SCOTT  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory 

Ellas  Day,  Di”  — »-  • « — 


k A.  Morgan,  Bus.  Mgr 


Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice.  Violin,  Public 
school  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  Students 
may  enter  at  any  time.  For  catalog  address 

KATE  JORDAN  HEWETT,  Sec., 

Box  K,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  . Chicago, 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency  lw 

— — Ai"’°y  Wi"'  Sb"rt  Co.tr.rt 


ii”  i '“■Wr-UMII  Stilnwa*  Hall 

?'b  ,kFlrV  "a,i»nal  lank  Bldg. 

Spokant,  Wash  Chambir  of  ConiMrct  lid*, 
act  . .’.  • 25th  Year 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  s-  WABASH  ave., 

SUpc?v^a,i^ 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY  haS-  111(1  THIRTY  ON£  years  of  ox- 

ERS,  PRINCIPALS  "n^SUP_ERJNTENI)ENTS  Write  for  ^Z^^*******™' 

• U D I TO  R I u M BUILDING  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK  ^n°0tlthe 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Pricf  £2ents 

Tif  ent;emiw0rkbal0nf  -lmeS  °f  eleJmentar>’  instruction.  The  material  used 
entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
. lor  ,tl?e  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A very  larce 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  ?o 
clinch  every  subject.  Writing  exercises  arc  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

1 he  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner  s Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction 
Liberal  discounts. 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL 
The  Latest  and  Best  Word 


in 


SINGERS 
Voice  Building 

THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 

{Vh^^ky,rbiieA 

ir.cnts,  the  necessary  physical  exercises,  an  1 the  nerve  cal ist hun • !Cdj  thc  singing  move- 
physically  and  vocally.  The  beginner  the  more  exDeriene'  j Un^r  ° dcv?Iop  t >c  f W 

material  and  information  of  the  highest  value  in  this  book.  For  thc  ’young  tcach'cT  iusTsUrTi'  ™ ^ 
for  self- instruction,  it  will  prove  indispensable.  In  addition  to  the  iil.v  •t  ‘ iK  i 1 or 
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Eastern  and  Southern  Schools  EASTER  MUSIC 


JOHN  ORTH 

Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Teaching 

Teachers 

How 

To  Teach 


Normal  Correspondence  Course 


In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic, 
Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand  Culture, 
and  How  to  Teach  Them 


•Music  teaches  most  exquis 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  BRAINERD  CADY 

(Lecturer  in  Music,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York). 

15  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Saturdays,  No.  6,  Newbury  St. 


Conception,  Pianoforte  Technique 
and  Interpretation,  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint. 

SUMMER  NORMAL 

on  Pacific  Coast  announced  later. 


mnRTRlGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

b2t 

^TmaTcoursTe  by  correspondence 

„ , nrH  ,re  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  ? particular s.  116  Edna  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

one  system  guaranteeing  results. J — ■ 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

lessons  by  MAIL 

In  Harmony.  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Graduates  eagerly  sought 

for  positions  of  influence 
and  responsibility. 

FAELTEN 

PIANOFORTE 

SCHOOL 

CARL  FAELTEN,  Director 

30  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


COMBS  BROAD  STREET  CONSERVATORY 

^ v . -*.r  i„  enncl^rpil  and  on  entrance 


.•  J l -ireful  attention.  Your  needs  are  considered  and  on  entrance 

Will  give  you  individual  and for  developing  the  best  in  you.  Daily  reports 
you  are  assigned  to  a teacher  «|Pe  > , ntire  school.  Daily  supervision  shows  you  how 

teepee  ^rector  m touch  ..lh  ^he  -t.re^^  opponumty  fo[ - Public  Performance. 


WE  GIVE  YOU  A SAFE,  SOUND,  SURE  FOUNDATION. 

, 1 tmt  Qualities.  Modern  and  scientific  methods.  Reciprocal  relations  with 

the  S'  ^fevpa°p  rn; 

Albert FRAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director,  1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


study 


Music  Here! 


Wh  re  the  advantages  are  Breaf* 

¥ Our  highly  proficient  instructors, 

Normal  Conservatory  ol  Music 
and  School  ol  Fine  Arts 

pre-eminent  in  the  teaching  of attention”? 

•ssss  rrsts'i 

a Superior  School  tor  Supervisors 

Our  graduates  are  much  Bought  for  to  fill  many  de- 
Sle  position..  For  circular  explaining  Mr- 
ther  rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ament,  Prln.,  Pa.  State  Normal, 

or  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell , Mun.M. , 

Director.  Indiana,  Fa. 

Box  A. 


The  Shepard  Systems  Simplify 

the  Teaching  and  Study  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

Normal  Courses  also  by  Mail 

Send  for  circular  about  Technic  for  the  Beginner 

The  Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J. 

s Shepard,  (Leipzig  Graduate)  Director 


Hahn  Music  School 

Chas.  D.  Hahn,  Director 
The  School  for  your  Daughter 
Our  catalogue  tells  why 
3915-s  Ross  Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Its  endowment  enables  it 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

nr  k DOnV  CONSERVATORY 

rtA-Dl  I U I BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

„ h *■_*"  «"■*»  °"J  h°"‘h’L 


EARLE  D.  BEHRENDS 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Tenor  Soloist  and  Director 

Studio,  Bush  Temple  ::  Dallas,  Texas 


AScl  ol  and  means  to  attain  them. ' 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

Mortimer  Wilson,  General  Director 

Faculty  of  Arti  t-Recitalists.  Alt  departments 
complete.  Sch<»>!  « >i<  In  k n u n. 

S 1913-1914  Session  September  2nd  June  18th 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

Peachlree  and  Broad  Streets,  - Atlanta,  Georgia 


Mr.  and  Mrs.Crosby  Adams 

will  conduct  a 

Special  Mid-winter  Class 

At  Montreat,  North  Carolina 
Near  Asheville  t 

December  31st  to  January  8th 
foe  Teachers  of  Piano 

SK  - ' M n-Adam^hae 

so. . t tea  chin"  an  1 classified  and  graded  it 

r a-G'SKsi.'.-iS 

Sskrif.tkfr’so,”;  Erf.  i...  r,.o. 

and  ask  questions. 

\\  rite  for  further  vurtleulnrs  to 

y Crosby  Adams,  Montreal,  North  Carolina 


Bizet.  O Lamb  of  God.  With 

Violin  Obligato.  High  Voice  $0.40 
Brackett.  Victor  Immortal. 

Medium  Voice  

Campbell.  Day  of  Resurrec- 
tion. 2 Keys — High  and 

Low  Voice  

Coombs.  King  of  Glory.  2 
KeyS — High  and  Low  Voice 
Geibel.  The  Risen  Lord.  . 2 
Keys — High  and  Low  Voice 
Geibel.  The  Light  ol  Hope.  2 
Keys — High  and  Low  Voice 
Geibel.  Hail.  Glorious  Morn.  2 
Keys — High  and  Medium 

Voice  

Gounod.  Easter  Eve.  2 Keys 
— High  and  Low  Voice.... 
Gounod.  Easter  Eve.  With 
Violin  and  Organ  Obligato. 

2 Keys — High  and  Low 

Voice  

Harding.  Hail  to  the  Risen 

Lord.  High  Voice 50 


SOLOS  IN  SHEET  FORM 

Holt.  The  Lord  of  Ages.  2 
Keys— High  and  Medium 
Voice.  (Palm  Sunday)  ..  ..  $0 
Lansing.  Lord  is  Risen.  With 
Violin  Obligato.  2 Keys — 
High  and  Low  Voice...... 

Mueller.  Sing  With  All  .the 
Sons  of  Glory.  Medium 

Voice  • • ■■■  •••••' 

Norris.  Alleluia.  2 K e y s 
High  and  Low  Voice...... 

Rotoli.  Glory  to  God.  3 Keys 

High,  Medium  and  Low, 

Voice  * 

Shackley.  In  the  Dawn  of  the 
Early  Morning.  2 Keys  - 
High  and  Medium  Voice.  .. 
Solly.  They  Came  to  the  Sep- 
ulchre. Tenor  (or  soprano). 
Stults.  Voice  Triumphant.  2 
Keys — High  and  Low  Voice. 
Stults.  Resurrection  Song.  High 

Sudds?1C0  Giadsome  Day.  With 
Violin  and  ’Cello  Obligato. 
High  Voice 


.00 


.50 


.50 

.60 


.60 

.50 


.65 


.75 


Gow.  Ye  Happy  Bells  of  Eas 

ter  Day •••• 

Sheldon.  Message  of  the  Bells.  .Oo 


CAROLS  IN  OCTAVO  FORM 

Wheeler.  Welcome  Happy 
10  Morning 


.60 


.05 


ANTHEMS  IN  OCTAVO  FORM 

.08  Goodrich.  Awake  Thou 

Oloonncf  

the  Birds 


.15 


. 15 


.15 


.15 


Allen.  Now  is  Christ  Risen. 

Attwater.  He  is  Risen • ■ ■ 

Berwald.  Morn’s  Roseate  Hue 
Has  Decked  the  Sky.  ••••.•  • 
Berwald.  Rejoice,  the  Lord  is 

BEK  WALD , W.  TRIUMPHANT 
LORD,  THY  WORK  lb 

DONE  (new)  . 

Billings-Lerman.  The  Lord  is 

Risen  Indeed  

BIRD,  P.  D.  O,  GLORIOUS 

MORN  (new)  

Bohanon.  Easter  Even  •••••••  •1*> 

BOHANNON,  J.  MORN  S ROSE- 
ATE HUES  (new)  

Rraekett.  Easter  Triumph, 

Easter  Joy  ••••••••■ 

Rraekett.  Glory,  O God,  for 

Evermore  • • 

Rraekett.  Hail.  Thou  Once 

Despised  Jesus •••••• 

Brackett.  Sing  with  All  the 

Sons  of  Glory 

Brackett.  Welcome,  Happy 

BRACKETT,  F.  H.  I KNOW 
THAT  MY  REDEEMER 
BIVES  (new)  

Brander.  Alleluia!  Alleluia!  .. 
Camp.  Behold,  I Tell  You  a 

Mvstery  

Chappie.  Christ  our  Passover 
Coombs.  The  King  of  Glory.. 
Costa.  Hosanna  in  the  Highest, 

from  "Eli”  

Dunks.  Christ  the  Lord  is 

Risen  To-day.  . . 

IJarnton.  Christ  our  Passover. 

De  Reef.  Christ  is  Risen 

Dressier.  Passion  and  Victorv 
E VSTH  HI,  W . H.  CHRIST  Ol  It 

PASSOVER  ( new  

EASTHAM.  XV.  H.  HALUEU1- 
JAH,  CHRIST  IS  RISEN 

EASTHAM,  W.  H.  WHY  SEEN 
YE  THE  LIVING?  (new)  . 

Flagler.  Christ  is  Risen,  Hal- 

Gilbert.1  Christ  the  Lord  is 
Risen  To-day.  . . • • • • • • • ■ • • 
Glor/.a.  Regina  Cneli.  No  - 
(Christ  is  Risen).  (Latin 
and  English  Words) 


He  who 


.15 


.15 


15 


.15 

.15 


.15 


.05 


.05 


.05 


.05 


05 

.15 


that 

Sleepest 

Goodrich.  Sweetly 
are  Singing.  . . • 

Gounod.  Blessed  is 

Cometh 

Granier- Adams.  Hosanna. 

Grant.  Day  of  Resurrection,  The 
Howe.  Sing  With  All  the  Sons 

of  Glory 

King.  I am  He  that  Liveth... 

Lyon.  Christ  is  Risen...* 

Maker.  Now  is  Christ  Risen.. 
Merchant.  Thanks  be  to  God. 
Martin.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn 
Minshall.  All  Glory,  Laud  and 

Honor.  • v • • 

Mlnshall-Nevin.  Christ  is  Risen 

(Men's  Voices)  • • 

MORRISON,  R.  S.  CHRIST  THE 
LORD  IS  RISEN  TO-DAY 

Newcomb.  Day  of  Resurrec- 

Nlebol.  Now"  is  Christ  Risen . . 
Norris.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn. 
Riitlibun.  Christ  Our  Passover. 
Rockwell.  Christ  the  Loid  1S 
Risen  To-day  (Easter  Pro- 
cessional, with  Flute  or 

Violin)  V 

Sebneeker.  How  Calm  and 

Beautiful  the  Morn 

khacklev.  Christ  our  Passover. 
Simper.  Hallelujah,  Christ  is 

Smallwood.  Thanks  be  to  God. 
Solly.  Behold  I Shew  You  a 

Solly!'  SHe'  was  Crucified  and 
Arose  Again ...••••••••  ••'• 

Steane.  O Lord,  My  God,  I Will 

griijii  TS  R.  XI.  AND  YA  HEN 
THE  SABBATH  WAS  PAST 

(new)  , •••• 

Sudds.  This  is  the  Day..  • • • • • 
Trowbridge.  Hallelujah,  Christ 

is  Risen 

Trowbridge.  Why  Seek  Ye  the 

Watson" Give  Thanks  unto  the 

WodVlLd  Sing,  Gladly  Sing . . . • 
Woleolt.  Christ  is  Risen  


.08 


.10 


.18 

.15 


New  Easter  Cantata  for  Church  Use 
THE  DAWN  OF  THE  KINGDOM  by  J.  Truman  Wolcott 

Special  price  daring  February,  Single  Copy,  25  cents 

Complete  Easter  Services  (^  Sunday-schools 
HAIL  FESTAL  DAY!  by  R.  M.  Stults 
THE  RISEN  KING  by  Various  Composers 
DAWN  OF  HOPE  by  R.  M.  Stults  and  Others 

Singie  JefL  Per  hoacn.  (prepaid,  55e  Per  Hundred,  34.00 

Easter  Herald 

Collection  of  Anthems  by  2^40,  not  postpaid 

Price  30c,  postpaid 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  our  own  ‘(Julrto uf  AnThems.  Carols. 

Easter  Music  for  the  Sunday-school  and  tho.r . 

Services  and  Cantatas.  

All  sent  on  Selection  at  our  usual  Libera,  Discount. 

Music  Publishers,  Dealers,  Importer. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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New  Publications 


Two-Part  Songs 

FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

Price,  50  Cent* 

A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women’s  voices, 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women’s 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon  in  the  making  of  this 
book,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con- 
temporary writers  are  represented.  It  is  a 
book  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form. 


The  Vocal  Instructor 

By  EDMUND  J,  MYER 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based 
upon  nature’s  laws  or  demands,  for  the 
study  and  development  of  the  singing 
voice.  This  book  is  born  of  the  author's 
many  years  of  practical  and  successful 
studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the 
vocal  profession  the  movements  upon 
which  the  whole  system  is  based  : the  sing- 
ing movements,  the  necessary  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its 
object  is  to  develop  the  singer  physically 
and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  ex- 
perienced singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will 
all  find  material  and  information  of  the 
highest  value  in  this  book.  For  the  young 
teacher  just  starting  out  or  for  self-in- 
struction, it  will  prove  indispensable.  Co- 
piously illustrated.  Handsomely  printed 
and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth. 


Selected  Classics 

For  Violin  and  Piano 

Compiled  and  Arranged  by  F.  A.  FRANKLIN 
Price,  50  Cents 

Some  of  the  gems  of  classic  melody 
selected  from  the  works  of  all  the  great  mas- 
ters and  arranged  in  playable,  but  effective 
form,  for  amateurs  and  students.  This  vol- 
ume will  serve  as  a preparation  for  more 
extended  study  of  the  classics  and  afford 
valuable  practice  in  ensemble  playing.  All 
the  selections  are  in  admirable  taste. 


Operatic  Four-Hand  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  “Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum," for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano."  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 


New  Rhymes  and  Tunes 
for  Little  Pianists 

By  H.  L.  CRAMM 

Op.  20 

Price,  75  Cents 

A most  interesting  book  for  elementary 
students,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  any  primer  or  instructor,  and 
be  used  while  the  young  students  are  still 
learning  the  staff  notation.  The  pieces 
are  as  simple  and  as  tuneful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  ; most  of  them  have 
verses  accompanying  them  which  may  be 
sung.  The  music  throughout  is  pleasing 
and  appropriate  and  at  the  same  time  the 
book  is  really  helpful  and  instructive. 


Popular  Recital  Repertoire 

For  the  Pianoforte 

Price,  50  cents 

A new  recital  or  drawing-room  album, 
containing  standard  and  original  modern 
works,  every  number  a gem.  Such  pieces  as 
Dvorak’s  “Humoreske”  and  Schutt’s  A la 
Bien  Aimee  are  included,  together  with 
many  other  pieces  by  popular  American  and 
European  writers,  just  such  things  as  one 
wants  to  play.  The  pieces  lie  chiefly  in 
grades  four  and  five. 


The  New  Organist 

A Collection  for  the  Pipe  Organ 
By  GEORGE  E.  WHITING 
Price,  $1.50 

This  volume  contains  original  composi- 
tions by  Mr.  Whiting,  as  well  as  transcrip- 
tions and  arrangements  from  standard 
works  by  classic  and  modern  masters.  They 
are  carefully  pedaled  and  registered  through- 
out,  with  all  the  essential  editing,  thor- 
oughly  practical.  Among  the  original  pieces 
by  Mr.  Whiting  are  : 

Prelude  in  C minor  ; Postlude  in  G ; Pas- 
torale in  F ; Postlude  in  C.  The  transerip- 
tions  lnt-lude  “Hungarian  March”  by  Ber- 
uo?.,  ‘Andante”  from  “Symphony  No.  1”  by 
Beethoven,  '’Romanze”  by  Mozart,  "Adagio” 
hy  Haydn,  “Be  Not  Afraid"  from  Mendois- 
fd**n  8 ‘Eliza,”  Handel’s  “March"  from 
,Saul,  ’ “Fugue  in  E fiat”  by  Bach,  Ros- 
sinis Charity,”  and  others.  It  is  printed 
from  large  oblong  plates,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 

For  the  Pianoforte 
By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 

A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio’s  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  but 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  he  is  at  his  verv 
best. 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 

A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  In  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
sion and  Technic,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  be  delighted  to 
get  this  book ; three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 


Ch&min&de  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  75  Cent* 

A collection  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
by  the  celebrated  French  woman  composer, 
including  such  favorites  as  Oir’  de  Ballet, 
Autumn,  Callirhoe,  The  Flatterer,  Pierette, 
Scarf  Dance,  Seranade  and  others,  all 
newly  edited  and  revised,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  composer,  and 
Mme.  Chaminade’s  own  direction’s  for  play- 
ing some  of  the  pieces.  A Chaminade 
Album  is  in  itself  a superior  collection  of 
the  very  best  class  of  drawing-room  music. 


Concentrated  Technic 

For  the  Pianoforte 
By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  be  used  in  daily  practice,  to 
foster  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  of  touch 
and  smooth,  pearl-like  scale  playing.  All 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  in 
condensed  logical  form. 


Etudes  Melodiques 

For  the  Pianoforte 


By  E.  NOLLET. 

Price,  $1.50 


Op.  43 


Fifteen  splendid  studies,  similar  in  style 
and  grade  to  Heller’s  well-known  Op.  45, 
but  more  modern  and  far  more  interesting 
in  musical  content.  Each  study  is  in  itself 
a charming  piece  of  music,  but  each  one 
exemplifies  some  important  feature  in 
piano-playing.  These  studies  are  carefully 
edited  and  fingered. 


Choir  Book  for  Women’s  Voices 

A Collection  of  Sacred  Duets,  Trios  and  Quartets 
Edited  by  E.  E.  HIPSHER 
Price,  50c. 

A collection  of  sacred  music  for  women’s 
voices  suited  to  all  occasions  ; the  best  book 
of  the  sort  ever  issued.  All  the  pieces  are 
either  specially  composed  dr  newly  arranged. 
There  are  twenty  numbers  in  all.  The  pieces 
are  adapted  for  duet,  trio  or  quartet  work,  or 
for  chorus  singing  in  two,  three  or  four 
parts.  All  are  o‘f  intermediate  difficulty  and 
exceedingly  effective.  A number  of  promi- 
nent composers  and  musical  directors  have 
contributed  to  this  volume. 


Indian  Songs 

By  THURLOW  LIEURANCE 
Price,  $1.25 

This  volume  contains  a set  of  original 
Indian  melodies  which  have  been  personally 
transcribed  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Lieurance 
who  resided  for  a time  with  the  Indians 
with  that  purpose  in  view.  They  are  ex- 
ceptionally striking  and  characteristic  num- 
bers, well  within  the  range  of  the  average 
singer,  and  specially  adapted  for  recital 
purposes,  with  a tasteful  but  not  difficult 
accompaniment.  The  volume  will  contain 
some  interesting  literary  matter  regarding 
Indians,  their  customs,  music,  etc.,  with 
pictorial  illustrations. 


Mastering  the  Scales  and 
Arpeggios 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.25 

This  book  enables  the  teacher  to  start 
scale  study  with  very  young  pupils  and 
carry  it  on  to  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency with  advanced  students.  It  has 
original  features  contained  in  no  other 
work,  including  a preparatory  section,  tonal- 
ity exercises,  radiating  exercises,  velocity 
exercises,  the  story  of  the  scale,  complete 
arpeggios. 

This  work  contains  all  the  standard  scale 
and  arpeggio  material  demanded  for  leading 
conservatory  examinations,  making  it  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough  tech- 
nical work  of  its  class,  it  may  be  used 
with  any  system  or  method  without  inter- 
ference. Makes  scale  study  a real  pleasure. 


IN  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

NEW  ANTnEM  COLLECTION. 

A,  R,  C OF  TIANO  MUSIC.  Hudson. 
HUNGARIAN  DANCES  FOR  PIANO  SOLO 
Brahms. 


FOR 


NEW  PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK. 

NEW  VOCAL  ALBUM. 

ITALIAN  OVERTURES 
HANDS. 

SALON  ALBUM  FOR  PIANO 
Vol.  I. 

ECLECTIC  COURSE  FOR  THE  PIANO- 
FORTE. J.  M.  Blose. 


FOUR 

SOLO. 


OF  DISTINGUISHED  MTJSI- 


GALLEItV 
Cl  A NS. 

SONATA  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
Vol.  II. 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  “Publisher’s  Notes” 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  KINGDOM  (Easter 
Cantata).  ,T  T.  Wolcott. 

BRILLIANT  OCTAVE  STUDIES.  A Sar- 
torio. 

PIANO  DUETS.  H.  Pfitzner. 

TWENTY  DEVOTIONAL  HYMNS.  N.  Mon- 
tani. 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REQUISITES  FOR 

============  TH  E ===== 


MUSIC  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSICTEACH- 
ERS,  $ 1 .00.  This  book  is  a compendium  of 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
to  yield  you  a larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 
Sefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I Oc  each, 
S 1 .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (85 

records  with  stubs  ) 25c.  A practical  method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts. 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  25c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Pad  of  100  slips. ) 15c.  Furnishing  a weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac- 
tice as  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100.) 
25c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  (Large  size  6x9,  package  of  60) 

2 5c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS'  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100  ) 15c.  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25  c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1 5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  I Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lines 
and  Vocal,  size  14x22  inches,  per  quire,  40c. 
(Postage  11c  extra ) 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8%  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

BLANK  PROCRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 

or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 
DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  1 5o.  Parch- 
ment, 25  c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8)4  5c. 

MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6)4x4%  inches. 

1 Oc. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 

15,  50c. 

MUSIC  WRITING  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1 5o. 
PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITINC  CARDS. 
50lor35c,1  00  for  50c,  500  for  S 1 .25. 

Neatly  printed  in  the  four  most  popular  styles 
of  type. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  One 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  $ 1 .80;  2)4x3%,  $2.50;  3x4,  $3.20. 
CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c  a 

sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards.  Post- 
paid, 1 2 cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1 5c  a 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans- 
parent.) Per  package,  postpaid,  t 5c;  the  same, 
12  yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  I Oc;  the  same,  4 
yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-  PROOF  BOXES. 
For  holding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  sheet 
music,  height  3/.  inches.  By  express,  not  pre- 
paid, 25c 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
manilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c.  The  best 
rope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre- 
paid, S t . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $ 1 .25  to  $ I 0,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substantial 
weight,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5. 
The  same  in  silver,  net,  postpaid,  S3 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARDS. 
5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times  A list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make, 
no  bell,  $2.25;  with  bell,  S3. 35.  Foreign 
make,  no  bell,  $2.50;  with  hell,  $3.50.  J. 

T.  L.,  no  hell,  $3.00;  with  Bell,  $4.25. 
Transportation,  3'2c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro- 
nomes, postpaid,  50c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14%  inches 

black,  brown  and  wine,  $ 1 . j O;  15)|  inches 
long,  s 1 .32  Seal  Grain,  15)4  inches,  colors' 
black  or  brown,  $ 1 .42.  Same,  lines  and  hound 
$2.15.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  for  tying  ends, 

6 5c.  The  same  with  heavier  board  sides,  leather 
back,  handles  for  carrying,  95c  postpaid,  net 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  music  size, 

S 1 .50  to  S200.  Full  sheet  music  size,  S3 
to  S4.50.  Postpaid  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  $ 1 0 to  $2 8.  Send  for 
list. 

MUSIC  STANDS.  84c  to  S 1 .60,  postpaid. 

Send  for  list. 

Let  us  fend  free  a corn/  of  our  catalogue, 

“ Music  Teachers'  Handbook ” containing  descrip- 
tion of  abore , awi  lists  and  prices  on  Busts, 
Plaques,  Jnerlry,  Medals,  Pitch  Pipes,  Porks, 
Kindtr-symphony  Instruments. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  SI.  - Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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SAV 


On  thU  p.«e  »«.!.»  carefully 

orders  are  given  immediate  attention. otherwise  stated),  and  can  be  for  differen 
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Canadian  and  foreign  ■>“'«> ETUDE^LS 
cents:  on  other  magazines  about  The§Etude  Magazine  Guide-32  pages. 

„„  .the,  magazines  abonU  ^ ^ „pply  , ,dy  Mg* 

Magazines  as  a n annual  subscription  to  one  of  the  magazin 

Holiday  Gifts  a holiday  or  birthday  gift  that  will  be  appreciat  . 


the  etude 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 


Save  $0.50 


the  etude 

Delineator 


DPLINF-VT'OR’* 


Save  $0.60 


The  Etude  )§975 
Pic.  Rev.  / 
McCall’s  ) 


Save 

$0.25 


the  etude  - 

Modern  Priscilla 


. $< 


Save  $0.40 


THE  ETUDE  )$*J35 

Woman’s  Home 
Companion  ^ \ Save 

Modern  Priscilla/  $0.65 


The  Etude  ) $900 

Woman’s  \ J 


THE  ETUDE 
Delineator 
Woman’s  Home 
Companion 


$3- 


Save 

$0.85 


THE  ETUDE  - - ) $9.- 
Pidorial  Review  - - > 

Sat 


Save  $0.25 


the  etude  ($210 


Christian 
Herald  - - ) $o.6o 


TWO  MAGAZINE  CLUBS 
THE  ETUDE  - - 


THr-tounivcnMf'ANlQN 


Woman’s  Magazine 


THE  WOMAN’S  LIBRARY 

THE  ETUDE  - - - 

Modern  Priscilla 
Designer 

To-Day’s  (Women)  - 

(McCall’s  or  Ladies’  World  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  Designer  at  no  increase. ) 


Home  Comp.  V Save 
McCall’s  / $0.50 


THE  ETUDE  - 

Modern  Priscilla 
McCall’s  - - 

(Free  Pattern) 


Save 

$0.90 


THE  ETUDE  - - - 
McClure’s  Magazine  - 

Save  $U.oU 


THE  ETUDE 
Smart  Styles 


Save  $0.40 

|$O50 


To  Find  the  Price  of  Any  Club  of  Magazines 


Save  $1.50 


THE  ETUDE  - 
Musical  Leader  - 


$2&o 

Save  $1.50 


THE  ETUDE  - 
Collier’s  Weekly 


THE  ETUDE  )$925 
Youth’s  ) ^ 
Companion  - ) $o.25 


THE  ETUDE 
World’s  Work 


^00 

Save  $1.00 

f3- 


The  price  of  any  combination  or 
maeazinescan  be  readily  determined 
from  the  following  c’'“s’ 

Liaeazines  are  designated  by  cuss 
mimbers  Add  together  the  cln  s 
numbers  and  multiply  by  five.  The 

,„Mi  j,  the  correct  amount  in  dollars 
and  cents  that  should  be  sent  to  us. 

THE  ETUDE  is  class  25. 

Hug.  With  [ 

p,ii'P  f.tup®  r 

$1  50  $2.15  C 

50  1 15  ' 

1 00  2 10  ' 


EXAMPLE 
The  Etude  - Class  25 
Delineator  - Class  2d 
McCall's  - Class  10 
Total  class  numbers  58 
Multiply  by  ave  - 5 

Price  of  Club  - $2  90 


3 00  4 .00 
1 50  2.40 


Save  $1  -40 


the  etude  - 

Current  Opinion 


$3- 

Save  $0.75 


Special  to  Jan.  1, 1914,  Only 

THE  ETUDE  — -)$Q35 


1.50  2 75 

1.50  2.40 

2.50  300 
1.00  2 00 
1.00  2.05 


„ .,'03 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

Mother’s  Magazine  ^ 


THREE  magazine  clubs 


the  ETUDE  )$950 

Everybody’s  j “ 

Save  $0.50 


THEETUDE  - - ) 

Housewife  - - " 

People’s  Home  Jnl.  ) 

$2«5 

| Save 

$0.45 

THEETUDE  - - 

I $2- 

Modern  Priscilla  - 
Home  Needlework  - 

I Save 

f $0.75 

THEETUDE  - - 

)$  33i 

Woman’s  Home  Com. 
Little  Folks  (New  Sub.) 

l Save 

/ $0.65 

Class 
No. 

HO  Adventure  . . 

10  All  Outdoors 

17  A merican  Roy  - - • 

55  American  Homes 
and  Gardens  .. 

23  American  Mag.  . ‘ "j'  _ Q 

19  A mer. Motherhood  1 00 

Amer.  Messenger.  -W 
55  Arts  and  Decora-  g 0()  4 

i« BoTNews'.:::::  i.«o  *•« 

17  Boy's*  Life  ......  J™  2\°0 

17  Boy's  Magazine..  1 00  2.10 

8 Boy’s  World  ....  % 40 

23  £amera 4 00  4.75 

30  Christian  End. 

World  

23  Christian  Herald. 

35  Collier's  Weekly  • 

15  Commoner  

10  Cooking  C-lub  . . . 

;0  Country  Life  in 

America \ ■*» 

60  Craftsman  *[0\ 

16  Crescendo  .. _6 

;,0  CurrentOpiu.ou,.  3.00  3 « 

23  Ilelineator l'&5  , 85 

12  Designer 

45  Dress  & Vanity 

Fair 

25  ETUDE 

25  Everybody's 
17  Eurm  Jour  (ovrs) 

23  Field  and  Stream 
•j3  Garden  Magazine. 

8 Girl's  Companion. 

16  Good  Health 

70  Harper  s Monthly 

70  Harper's  Weekly. 

17  Health  Culture  .. 

12  Hints 

12  Home  Needlework 

-.0  House  Beautiful. 

50  House  and  Garden 

8 Housewife.  

50  Independent..... 

90  Intercut' I Studio 
70  Keramic  Studio. . 

I t hndies*  W.  ' ’ 

17  La  Follette 
1 0 Leslie's  W 

35  Lippincotf 


Ueg 


With 


Literary  Digest..  $:*-00 

Little  Folks  (new)  1 nn 

McCall's . 

McClure's 

Metropolitan 

Modern  Fleet  l ies. 
Modern  Priscilla  . 
Mother'sfuntilJi 


1.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.1)1.50 


$4.25 

2.10 

1.75 


2.40 


1.50 

1.50 

2.50 
J .50 

2.50 

1.50 
25 


1.50  2.75 


2 50  3.25 


350 


3.00 
1.50 

1.50  2 50 
1 00  2.10 
1.50  2.40 
1.50  2 40 
.50  1.65 
1 00  2.05 
4.00  4.75 

4.00  4.75 
1 00  2.10 

1.00  1.85 
.75  185 

3.00  3.75 
3. 00  3.75 

.50  1 65 

3.00  3.75 

5.00  5.75 

4.00  4.75 

. 1 00  1.90 

iW'kly  1.00  2.10 
ok  1 y . - 5-00  6.25 


iUUlllcl  b(  null"’ 

Mother's!  after  Jan. l)1.5v 
Motion  Picture 

Story  

Munsey’s  Mag. .. 

Musical  Leader  . 

Musician 

Nat.  Geographic, 
i National  Mag  •• 

Needlecraft . . -- 

l Normal  Instructor  LoO 

) Organ 100 

) Organist 

) Outdoor  World  & 

Recreation 

0 Outing 

0 Outlook 3 ”” 

0 Pearson's l 

8People’8  Home 

Journal ™ 

Physical  Culture  * nU 
Pictorial  Review.  100 

’opular  KlectriciJo  > » 

Pulitzer's  Mag.  ..  1 00 

Review  of  Reviews  8 "0 
SI.  Nicholas(uew)  8.00 
School  Arts  ....  200 

Scientific  Ameri- 
can (new)  

Scribner's  Mag... 

Smart  Set  

Smart  Styles  .... 
Suburban  Life... 

i Sunset 

; Technical  World  . 

> Theatre 

r To  day's  Mug.  •• 

Travel  

Violin  World 

Woman’s  Home 

Companion 

Woman's  Mag  . 
World's  Work  .. 

Vnchting 

Young  Peopl 


2.40 

2.40 

2.10 

2.10 

240 


2 50 


2.50 
2 40 
3.75 
2.40 
1.60 
2.40 


2.2 


2.25 


1.65 
2 40 
2.25 
2 40 


3.00 
3 25 
3.00 


50 


3.00 
3 00 
3 0t> 

2 50 

3 00 
2 50 
1 50 
3.50 

.50 

3.00 


3.7' 


25 


1.50  2 *0 


12 

37 

35 

12 


3 10 
3.00 


Weekly 


£00  3.00  40  Youth's  Comp. 


1 85 

3.25 


THE  WOMAN’S  TRIO 

THEETUDE  - - \ 
Pictorial  Review  - f 
Modern  Priscilla  - i 
l adies’  World  - - ’ 

>325  A 

Save 

$1.25 

THREE  MAGAZINE  CLUBS 

THEETUDE  - - ) 

Lippincott’s  - - ( 

McCall’s  - - - ) 

$350 

Save 

$1.50 

THEETUDE  - - ) 

Delineator  - “ i 

Christian  Herald 

$3- 

Save 

$0.95 

THEETUDE  - - | 

Woman’s  Home  Com.  , 
American  or  McClure  s 

*3- 

Save 

$0.85 

A Popular  Combination  | 

the  etude  - | $3- 1 

Delineator  - * / gavo  1 

Everybody’s  - - / $o.ss  I 

THE  ETUDE  - - 

Technical  World 
Woman’s  Home  Com- 

)$  3^ 

\ Save 

J $0.85 

THE  ETUDE  - - 
Modern  Priscilla 
McCall’s  (Free  pattern 
Delineator  - “ " 

F355 

•^1  Save 
J $1.00 

THE  ETUDE  - - 
Woman’s  Home  Com 
Review  of  Reviews 

i $4« 

1 Save 
- J $1.75 

American 


Save  $0-60  >? 


THE  ETUDE  )$*|85 

Designer  - ) 


Save  $0.40 


THE  ETUDE 


Delineator  - - 

American  or  McClure  s,  Save 

Boys’  Life  (Scouts)  / $1.10 


, A Ante  at  FULL  PRICK 

The  following  magazines^ can  be  ^^per’s  Bazaar  1 50 

Cosmopolitan Ladies'  Home  Journal.  150 

Country  C.entlenmn....  Kvot.it.  6 Post  l.o0 

Good  Housekeeping  •••  1 


THEETUDE  I S1  60 

Today’s  (Women))  A 

Save  $0-40 


1 ML  AMERICAN 

REVIEW-;; 

REVIEWS. 

inn-  i"'  mi. 


THE  ETUDE  - " ) 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 
Pictorial  Review  - 


ILlvjn  1 * 

THE  ETUDE  _ - 

Modern  Priscilla  - - i - 

McCall’s  (Free  pattern)/ 
Designer  - - - < 

Woman’s  Magazine  - , gav) 

Ladies’  World  - - \ $i.so 

To-Day’s  (Women)  - 
Housewife 


THE  ETUDE  j$( 


- • t l5QO0 

Review  ct  \ 

Reviews  ) 

Save  $1.50 


uL- W«M  j I"  Boys’  Life, Scouts)  / slio  1 P^l  TTin.  Ptl,  A PA  S 
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HOW  SOLDIERS  CROSS  A BRIDGE 

* * _ i,r  — flip  men  break  rank 


s the  command  when  troops  approach  i 
•ross.  instead  of  marching  in  regular  car 
due  to  the  rhythmic  tramp  of  many  tec 

so  dangerous  to  a bridge 
c and  delicate  nervous  s] 


HEELS 


of  New 
Live  Rubbe: 


The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman  is  Cleanliness 


EASTER  MUSIC 


SOLOS  IN  SHEET  FORM 


Bizet.  O Lamb  of  God.  With 

Violin  Obligato.  High  V oice  $0. 
Braok.-t  t.  Victor  Immortal. 

Medium  Voice  

Campbell.  Day  of  Resurrec- 
tion. 2 Keys — High  ana 

Low  Voice  

Kins’  of  Glory.  2 
Keys — High  and  Low  Voice 
Gelhel.  The  Risen  Lord.  . 2 
Keys — High  and  Low  Voice 
flelbel.  The  Light  of  Hope.  . j 
Keys — High  and  Low  V oice 
Geibel.  Hail,  Glorious  Morn.  2 
Keys — High  and  Medium 

Voice  

Gounod.  Easter  Eve  2 Keys 

High  and  Low  Voice.... 

Gounoil.  Easter  Eve  With 
Violin  and  Organ  Obligato. 

2 Keys — High  and  Low 

Voice  

Harding.  Hail  to  the  Risen 
Lord.  High  Voice 


The  well-dressed  woman  blesses  and  benefits 
herself— and  the  world-for  she  adds  to  its  joys. 

Naiad.  Dress  Shields 

add  the  final  assurance  of  ckan.uu.s  rtZ" 
a necessity  to  the  woman  of  del^a/’  • • ancj  scientific.  They 

"rabsoluLly  free  from  jubl ber  ^ngwatef  for 

I fcwTconVsTnly.  A"  only  "field  as  good  the  day  it  is  bought 
as  the  day  it  is  made. 

Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement  of  Wo^s, 

.r  w P«.v  «"  '•••■><  ET,y  Ty  Z New  York 

The  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfrs.,  101  rtanklmo  .. 


STR1CH  & ZEIDLER 


10 

.00 

50 
, 75 
.50 
.60 

.60 

.50 

.65 

.50 


>1,.!,  The  Lord  of  Ages.  2 
1 Kevs— High  and  Medium 
Voice.  (Palm  Sunday) .... 
Lansing.  Lord  is  Risen.  With 
Violin  Obligato  2 Keys 

Hieh  and  Low  Voice 

Mueller  Sing  With  All  .the 
1 Sons  of  Glory.  Medium 

Morris.  Alleluia.  2 Iveys— 

H i eh  and  Low  Voice...... 

Rotoli.  Glory  to  God.  3 Keys 

High,  Medium  and  Low 

Voice  t'-V' 

Shackley.  Tn  the  Dawn  of  the 
Early  Morning.  2 Keys 
High  and  Medium  Voice.  ..  . 

Sollv.  They  Came  to  the  Sep- 
ulchre Tenor  (or  soprano).  ■ 
Stults.  Voice  Triumphant.  2 
Keys— High  and  Low  Voice. 
Stults.  Resurrection  Song.  High 

Voice  ALVv.' 

Sudds.  O Gladsome  Day.  With 
Violin  and  ’Cello  Obligato. 
High  Voice. 


Gow.  Te  Happy  Bells  of  Eas- 

ter  Day ••••••*  nV  * 

Slieldon.  Message  of  the  Bells.  .0, 


CAROLS  IN  OCTAVO  FORM 

Wheeler.  Welcome  Happy 

.10 


Morning. 
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Allen.  Now  is  Christ  Risen... 
Alt  water.  He  is  Risen  ...•  ••■• 
Bervvald.  Morn  s Roseate  Hue 
Has  Decked  the  Sky.  ••••.■• 
BerwaUl.  Rejoice,  the  Lord  is 

BEKW  V 1,1),  \V.  TBII  MPHAVr 
LORD,  THY  WORK  IS 
DON E < new  > •••••••■■•  • • • 

Billing's-Lerniau.  the  Lord  is 

Risen  Indeed  ••  •• 

HIRDi  1*.  h.  lb  GLORIOLES 

MORN  (new)  

Bolianon.  Easter  Even  •■•••• 
BOH  ANNON,  J.  MORN  S ROSE- 
ATE HUES  (new)  

Braekett.  Easter  Triumph, 

Easter  Joy  

Braekett.  Glory,  O God,  for 

Evermore  ■ ■ • • ■ 

Brackett.  Hail,  Thou  Once 
Despised  Jesus. 

Braekett.  Sing  with  All  the 

Sons  of  Glory 

Braekett.  Welcome,  Happy 

Morning  

BRACKETT,  F.  H.  1 
THAT  MY 
I,  IVES  (new) 

Brander.  Alleluia!  Alleluia.  .. 
Camp.  Behold.  I Tell  You  a 

Mvstery  • 

Chappie.  Christ  our  Pnssovei 
Coombs.  The  King  of  Glory... 
Costa.  Hosanna  in  the  Highest, 

from  "Eli'’  •••••■■.’• 

Danks.  Christ  the  Lord  is 

Risen  To-day.  ■ • • • 

Dnrnton.  Christ  our  Passover. 
De  Beef.  Christ  is  Risen 
DRESSLER,  WM.  ’Tis  g* 

OPS  EASTER 


ANTHEMS  IN  OCTAVO  FORM 

.OS  Goodrich.  Awake  Thou 
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.15 

.15 


.20 

.12 


.15 

.05 


.08 


KNOW 
REDEEMER 


om- 

MORNING 


Dressier!  Passion ’and  Victory. 

F \ STH  VAI,  W.  H.  CHRIST  OUR 
PASSOVER  (new)  ■ 

EASTHAM,  AV.  H.  ALLELUIA, 
CHRIST  IS  RISEN  (new)  . 

F4STH  VM,  W.  H.  HALLbl  l - 
JAH,  CHRIST  IS  RISEN 

EASTHAM,  AV.  IT-  AV*iv  SEEK 
\E  THE  LIVING?  tm-w) 

Flagler.  Christ  is  Risen.  Hal* 

Gill>ert.na Christ’  'the  Lord  is 

G.or^^RTMna^CmiiV  NoV's 
(Christ  is  Risen).  (Latin 
and  English  Words). 


.05 


20 


that 

Steepest • 

Goodrich.  Sweetly  the  Birds 

are  Singing 

Gounod.  Blessed  is  He  who 

Cometh 

Granier-Adains.  Hosanna! 

Grant.  Day  of  Resurrection,  The 
Howe.  Sing  With  All  the  Sons 

of  Glory 

King.  I am  He  that  Liveth... 

Lyon.  Christ  is  Risen 

Maker.  Now  is  Christ  Risen . . 
Marcliant.  Thanks  be  to  God. 
Martin.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn. 
Minshall.  All  Glory,  Laud  and 

Honor.  ; • • v • ‘ 

Minsliall-Net  in.  Christ  is  Risen 

(Men’s  Voices)  •••• 

MORRISON,  R.  S.  CHRIST  THE 
lord  is  risen  io-dai 

(new)  

Newcomb.  Day  of  Resurrec-  ^ 

Niehol.  Now  is  Christ  Risen..  L 

Norris.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn.  20 
Ratlibnn.  Christ  Our  Passover,  .lo 

Rockwell.  Christ  the  Lord  is 
Risen  To-day  (Easter  Pro- 
cessional, with  Flute  or 

rotoli.  glory  to  god 20 

Schnecker.  How  Calm  and 

Beautiful  the  Morn ^ 

Shackley.  Christ  our  Passover,  .lo 

Simper.’  Hallelujah,  Christ  is 

Smallwood-  Thanks  be  to  God. 

Solly.  Behold  I Shew  You  a 

Mystery 

Solly.  He  was 

Arose  Again  .........  • • ■ 

Steane.  O Lord,  My  God,  X Will 

Exalt  Thee  •• '* 

STULTS,  R.  M-  AND  when 
1 the  S ABBATH  AA  VS  PAST 

( new ) ■ • • ■ 

Sudds.  This  is  the  Day...  . • •• 
Trowbridge.  Hallelujah,  Christ 

is  Risen • • 

Trowbridge.  Why  Seek  "V  e t ie 

Living?  

Watson.  Give  Thanks  unto  the 

AVodelk  ' Sing,’  Gladly.  Sing ... . 
AVoloott.  Christ  is  Risen  


You 
Crucified  and 


New  Easter  Cantata  for^hurch  Use 
THE  DAWN  OF  THE  KINGDOM  by  J.  Truman  Wolcott 

PRICE,  50  CENTS 

Complete  Easter  Services  for  Sunday-schools 

HAIL  FESTAL  DAY!  by  R.  M.  Stults 
THE  RISEN  KING  by  Various  Composers 
DAWN  OF  HOPE  by  R.  M.  Stults  and  Others 

Single  Copies,  Sc  Per  Dozen,  (prepaid)  55c  er  on  re  , 

Easter  Herald 

Collection  of  Anthems  by  not  postpaid 

Price  30 c,  postpaid  

In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  ourowa  P^I^^'sTouels6.  %Juar!eU.d  AnThe™.  'carol,. 
Easter  Music  for  the  Sunday  school  and  Choir,  3 

Services  and  Cantatas.  

All  sent  on  Selection  at  our  usaol  Liberal  D.scount, 

/yra  Music  Publishers,  Dealers,  Importers 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.  Philadelphia 


U Manufacturers  or 

l PIANOS 

--  E.  140th  St.  & Robbins  Avc. 
NEW  YORK.  CITY 


Built  especially  for  people  of  high 
artistic  discrimination  who  ^PPr®c‘at® 
the  difference  between  good  and  best 

Your  correspon  dene  e solicited 
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Going  or  Coming 

Travel  by 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  STEAMSHIPS 
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919  Feet  Long,  52.000  Tons 
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T’"" 


ir Vl 
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April  1 5 
June  6 


June  16 
August  1 


July  7 
August  22 


Cruises  from  Hamburg 

During  June,  Julyand  August 

to  the 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

Great  Cruise  of  1915 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Through  the  PANAMA  CANAL 
reaching  San  Francisco  at  the  opening  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
DURATION  135  DAYS,  COST  $90.0  UP 

_____  Send  for  illustrated  Booklet 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE  4145  Broadway  New  Y^k 

Philadelphia  Boston  Pitlsbnrgh  Chicago  New  Orleans  Minneapolis  St.  Lonis  San  Francisco 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  ENTER 

llic  Temple  of  Music  and 
enjoy  familiar  discourse 
with  t/ietjreat  masters? 

In  ,heB»ersoii 

FLAYER  PIANO 

You  will  find  a pass  Key 
whicfi  will  not  only  open  tlie 
doors  but  wilt  moke  you  a mem- 
imr  of  iUr,  ^at  musical  family 

with  all  itsrijjfits 
and  privileges. 


M^riiefor  ((dalo^. 

Dealers  in  principal 
cities  and  towns 

EMERSON  PIANO  €0.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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” 00RE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House  for 
Teachers,  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  Music 

' " T T,  t i^eral  “ON  SALE”  plan.  Anything 

The  best  •, elected  and  one  of  the  latest  stoc  8 ° n^freel'y  on  inspection  at  our  regular  low 
in  our  stock  o^pubUshed  ^ sen^  J and  terms. 

tuc  most  modern  teaching  publications  in  music 

THE  MOb  i STUDlos  of  every  PROGRESSiVE  TEACHER 


PRIMER  OF 
FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer;  it  is 

a compact  musical  encyclopaedia  the  subje 

matter  being  presented  not  alphabetically  but 
progressively,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  of 

2”d  ™di„g  with  a .ablated  sammary 
of  Musical  History,  each  subject  being  ex- 
plained through  the  medium  of  a series  of  prac- 
tical questions  and  answers  covering  the 
Elements  of  Music,  Notation,  lime,  Scale, 
Intervals,  Chords,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  and  answers  on  elements  of  music 


1 STANDARD  GRADED  COURSE  OF 
STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

10  Grades  10  Volumes  $1-00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every  purpose,  f ie 
it  original  with  the  IWr  house, 

than  any  other  system  or  work  ever  published  This  Course  is _b  g 
proved  constantly.  It  combines  the  best  elements  o a l sch°°ls’. 
Greatest  variety  from  the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practic  , 
easv  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison^ 

MORE  THAN  A MILLION  COPIES  SOLD 


BATCHELL0R  MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 

Bv  D.  BATCHELLOR  and  C.  LANDON 
Price,  $1.50 

A concise,  practical  manual,  a logical  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  teaching  music  to  the  young 
in  a pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 

This  method  uses  various  devices  to  awaken 
and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  little  child.  1 he 
aim  is  to  develop  the  subject  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child’s  mind,  largely  in 
the  spirit  of  play.  There  are  a number  of  rote 
songs  ; also  music  for  marching,  drills,  etc. 
ONLY  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  cents 

\ book  for  the  veriest' beginner  planned  along  modern 

""'TaTEST  AND  BEST  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


MASTERING  THE 
SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1  25 

This  work  contains  all  the  necessary  prac- 
tice material  fully  written  out,  carefully 
graded  and  explained,  also  very  extensive 
new  and  original  material,,  making  it  the 
strongest,  clearest  work  of  its  kind  for  the 
very  young  beginner,  as  well  as  the  highly 
advanced  'student.  It  may  be  used  with 
any  student,  at  any  age,  with  any  method. 

A REAL  NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  SUCCESS 


TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC 

By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

In  Four  Books  Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

KK  .tVbVsSXSiK  (K«!d°'<££i  ^ biu- 

PART  111— Arpess'^RbAhmw.lly  Treated (Passage  School*. 
PART  IV— School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a . complete 
technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity;  embodying  all  the 
ripened  musical  experiences  of  its  ^stl^1!!‘p^UTIMES 

GREATEST  TECHNICAL  WORK  of  MODERN  TIMES 


A SYSTEM 

OF  TEACHING  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

of  University  of  ‘Pennsylvania 

PRICE.  - $1-25  . 

The  standard  textbook  of  musical  theory. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable  the 
nuoil  to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  interesting 
and  comprehensible  way,  the  mass  of  facts  and 
rules  which  make  up  the  art  of  harmony.  1 or 
class  or  self-instruction.  f 

CONcTsrAHNDmE°AnsyiLYr,UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious  annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBL1NG  , 

XU  R k Price,  90  Cents  Each 

"a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  the  pianoforte.  In 
practically  every  volume  of  Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some 
Mr.  Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly.  P P 

Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known  are  represented,  comPlled  3 h 
tractive  and  convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the  studies  th 
contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the  world  s great  pianists. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  STUDIES  . 


BEGINNERS’ 

PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 

By  GEO.  E.  WHITING  PRICE,  $1.00 

This  volume  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year’s 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  The  exercises 
progress  by  easy  stages  through  the  keys. 
Pedaling  is  treated  in  a clear  and  exhaustive 
manner.  There  are  no  dry  exercises  or  studies. 
Genuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the 
very  beginning  and  a.  foundation  is  laid  lor 
practical  church  playing. 

PRACTICAL  PIPE  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 


I COMPLETE  SCHOOL  Of  TECHNIC 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ISIDOR  PHILLIP  . Pri“’  * 

The  last  word  from  the  great  living  authority.  M-^ilhp 


ROOT’S  TECHNIC 
AND  ART  OF  SINGING 


A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 

on  Scientific  Methods.  By  FREDERIC  W.  ROO 

Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21. 

Three  keys,  each  - - 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture 
Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each 
Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the 
Voice.  Op.  27  - - ‘ ...  ’ 

Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Up.  2U  - 
Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic 
Method.  Op.  28  - - 

Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Up.  2d  - 
Studies  in  Florid  Song  - 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


VII. 

VIII. 


$0.50 

1.00 

.50 

.60 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 


THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER  - - Price’ 

The  author  was  a graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  assistant  for 
many  years  to,  Theo.  Leschetizky.  I his  edition  issued  with 
his  unqualified  endorsement.  The  Leschetizky  system  has 
made  more  great  artists  than  any  other:  1 aderewski,  Essip 
off  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bloomfield-Ze.sler,  Prentner 
SHvinskh  Sieving.  It  forms  a complete  comprehensive 
and  extremely  practical  treatise  of  piano  technic. 
^Fundamental  Principles  of  THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD^ 


STANDARD  HISTORY  orMUSlC 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

A thoroughly  practical  textbook  told  in  story 
form  So  clear  a child  can  understand  every 
word — so  absorbing  that  adults  are  charmed 
with  it.  All  difficult  words  "sclf-pronounccd. 
150  excellent  illustrations,  map  of  musical  Eu- 
400  K-st  questions,  250  pages.  Strongly 
bound  in  maroon  cloth,  gilt  stamped.  _ Any 

: may  use  it  without  previous  experience. 

PERMANENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  FOREMOST  TEACHERS 


CATALOGS 


of  any  class  of  musical  publications  sent 
free  upon  application.  We  have,  and  are 
— constantly  making  real  “Teachers  Aid 

of  Doling”  is  thoroughly  explained  in  all  of 

°“r  SpTf»\C»gg°Sions  and  advice  are  freely  given  by  private  corres- 
pondence  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 


THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  E.  J.  MYER  Price>  $10° 

Designed  to  be  the  most  direct  and  helpful 
work  of  its  type  and  scope.  Mr.  E.  J.  Myer 
has  embodied  in  his  new  work  the  experience  of 
a lifetime.  Practical  exercises  a feature  of  this 
work.  It  contains  also  numerous  cuts  made 
from  photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
work.  These  illustrations  make  the  work  ot 
the  pupil  much  more  simple  and  secure. 


pm 

i 

u 

Iriui 


Small  and  large  orders  receive  exactly  the 
same  painstaking  attention.  All  or  any 
of  every  teacher  and  school  is  solicited. 


Accounts  Are  Solicited 


needed  in  the  teacher  s work 

neauuuai  101  o — v — j ^ Metronomes,  heather  Satchels 

and  Rolls,  Musical  Pictures  and  Post  Cards,  Blank  Paper  and  Books,  Record  1 ablets, etc. 


Headquarters  for  Everything 

. j i r'r.rA*  R1  an l-  Pam 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  Vul,?E  bloorkss 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


SHlu  i Til  III  i m IiiT 
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Some  of  the  Unusual  Premiums  Offered  by  The  Ef  DE 

The  rewards  described  belnw  3re  unniipction  akl-ir  tnrvef  1 /->  ~ 


The  rewards  described  below  are  unquestionably  the  most  substantial  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  offer  to  those  who  assist  us  in  obtaining  new  Etude  friends. 
Every  music  lover  has  several  music  loving  friends  who  would  readily  subscribe  if 
shown  the  immeasureable  advantages  of  receiving  The  Etude  regularly 


Conditions— Subscriptions  must  be  for  one  year  at  the  full  price  of  551  ach 
They  must  be  subscriptions  other  than  your  own  except  when  stated  ot  ise! 
Canadian  subscriptions,  31.75.  Send  subscriptions  as  you  obtain  them  pi  ams 

can  be  claimed  at  any  time.  Order  by  number. 


FOR  ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THREE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Anv  One  sending  onp  new  rT%T,-.  „ a I*  . . * Iv/HkJ 


Any  one  sending  one  new  subscription  to  The  Etude 
can  have  the  choice  of  any  one  of  the  articles  listed 
below  : 

Popular  Home  Collection 

No.  152 — 1 subscription. 
This  volume  of  over  50  pages 
is  one  of  the  best  collections 
ever  offered.  It  contains  46 
pieces  tor  the  pianoforte,  the 
compositions  being  carefully 
selected  from  the  best  works 
of  standard  and  popular 
writers.  The  pieces  are  of 
various  styles  — caprices, 
waltzes,  songs  without  words, 
reveries,  idyls,  etc.  Just  the 
volume  for  self  amusement. 
Either  the  “Popular  Recital 
Repertoire”  (No.  178),  con- 
taining 31  pieces  ; “Piano 
Players’  Repertoire”  (No. 

, . 151);  “New  Pipe  Organ  Col- 

lection (No.  986);  or  Singers’  Repertoire”  (No.  163) 
can  be  substituted. 

Ladies’  Gold  Cuff  Links 

These  links  are  not 
solid  gold,  but  of  ex- 
cellent gold  filled  stock, 
and  will  give  satisfac- 
tion, besides  being  neat 
in  appearance.  No. 

1003  — 1 subscription. 

Plain  gold,  dull  finish. 

No.  1004 — 1 subscrip- 
tion. Chased  design. 


Any  one  sending  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
^ tude  at  31.50  each,  can  have  the  choice  of  any 
one  oi  the  articles  listed  below.  One  of  these  sub- 
scriptions  can  be  your  own  renewal. 

Solid  Gold  Bar  Pins 


No.  152 — 1 Subscription 


No.  1003  Set  for  2 Subscriptions 


Richardson’s  Silk  Floss 


No.  1011 — 1 Subscription 

No.  1012 — 1 subscription.  Same 
No.  1013 — 1 subscription.  Same 
No.  1014 — 1 subscription.  Same 
No.  1015 — 1 subscription.  Same 
No.  1016 — 1 subscription.  Same 


Pillow  Tops 

No.  1011 — 1 sub* 
scription.  Pure 
Linen  Crash.  Con- 
ventional design. 
Outfit  consists  of 
one  pillow  top, 
17x22  inches  ; one 
back  for  pillow; 
one  specially  written 
diagram  lesson  and 
sufficient  silk  -floss 
for  working, 
in  Butterfly  design, 
in  Bulgarian  initial, 
in  Darning  stitch, 
in  Bulgarian  design, 
in  Pine  cone. 


No.  993 — Set  for 
2 Subscriptions 


in  a 
very  popu- 
lar chased 
design. 


No.  984 — Set  for 
2 Subscriptions 


Linen  Center  Piece 


No.  963— 1 
subscription. 
Tray  cloth, 
butterfly  de- 
sign for  punch 
work  and 
solid  and  eye- 
let embroid- 
ery. Pattern 
stamped  o n 
pure  linen,  ^ 
size  18  x 24 
inches  with 
eight  skeins 
of  embroidery 
cotton  for  working. 


No.  963 — 1 Subscription 


Silver  Bon-Bon  Dish 

No.  688 — 1 sub- 
senption.  The  Sil- 
' er  Bon-Bon  Dish 
shewn  in  the  illus- 
tration will  be 
found  exception- 
ally useful.  It  is 
of  novel  and  at- 
tractive design  in 
Britannia  metal  : 
quadruple  silver 
plated.  The  in- 
terior is  gold 
lined  with  satin 
finish.  Diameter 
of  bowl,  7 inches. 


Ladies’  Stockings 

No.  626 — Silk,  double  sole,  high  spliced  heel  and  ’toe, 
seamless.  Black,  tan  and  white.  1 pair  for  2 subscrip- 
tions; 6 pairs  for  6 subscriptions. 

Solid  Gold  Stick  Pins 

. These  pins  are  suitable  for 
either  lady  or  gentleman.  All 

InNSPVJfli  are  s°l'(5  gold. 

No.  1015  — 2 subscriptions. 

Plain  but  effective.  Attractive 
stone. 

No.  1000  — 2 subscriptions. 

No.  1015  Plain  circular  effect,  that  is  now 

2 Subs,  very  much  in  vogue. 

Richardson’s  Silk  Floss  Library  Scarfs 

No.  1020 — 2 sub-  1 

scriptions.  Pure 
Linen  Crash;  Bul- 
garian design.  Outfit 
contains  one  library 
scarf  17x54  inches, 
one  specially  written 
diagram  lesson  and 
sufficient  silk  floss 
for  working. 

No.  1021  — Same 
in  Bulgarian  initial. 

No.  1022  — Same 
in  Butterfly  design. 

No.  1023  — Same 
in  Conventional  design. 

No.  1024 — Same  in  Darning  stitch  design. 

No.  1025 — Same  in  Pine  cone  design. 

Pillow  tops  in  designs  to  match  these  library  scarfs  for 
1 subscription. 


No.  1020 — 2 Subscriptions 


No.  688—1  Subscription 


COMPLETE  PREMIUM  CATALOG 

Because  of  limited  space  we  can  give  here  but  a 
portion  of  the  many  articles  offered  as  premiums.  In 
the  ETUDE  Premium  Catalog  is  given  a complete 
list  with  many  illustrations  and  full  descriptions.  A 
postal  request  will  bring  you  a copy. 


Any  one  sending  three  yearly  subscripti  s to  The 
Etude  at  31.50  each,  can  have  the  ch^.ce  of  any 
one  of  the  articles  described  below.  One  c . these  sub- 
scriptions can  be  your  own  renewal. 

Gold  Bangle  Bracelet 


lNo.  981 — 2 Subscriptions 

It  is  not  possible  to  show  in  the  illustrations  the  un- 
usual value  of  these  bar  pins.  They  are  solid  gold  of 
very  attractive  design.  . Size  inches  ; safety  catch. 
No.  482 — 2 subscriptions.  Old  rose  finish. 

No.  980 — 2 subscriptions.  Brilliant  finish. 

No.  981 — 2 subscriptions.  All  chased  design. 

Solid  Gold  Lavallieres 

No.  990 — 2 subscriptions.  Solid 
gold,  with  amethyst  and  one  large 
baroque  pearl. 

No.  985 — 2 subscriptions.  Unique 
design.  Amethyst,  and  large  baroque 
pearl. 

No.  990  Solid  Gold  Beauty  Pins  No.  985 

No.  993— Set  of  two  solid  gold  Beauty  Pins,  oblong, 
chased  design. 

No.  984 — Set  of  two  solid  gold 
Beau  t y 
Pins, 


No.  470 — 3 Subscriptions 

No.  470—3  subscriptions.  This  Bangle  Bracelet  is  of  the 
exceedingly  neat  and  chased  de- 
sign that  appeals  to  all  women. 

It  is  not  solid  gold,  but  of  the  very 
best  gold  filled  stock,  being  war- 
ranted for  five  years.  About 
one-quarter  inch  in  thickness. 

Sterling  Silver  Picture 
Frame 

No.  502  — 3 subscriptions. 

Beautiful  rich  oval  pattern, 

3j^x6j4  inches,  on  easel.  Entire 
front  is  handsomely  engraved; 
back  of  frame  and  easel  covered 
with  plush.  This  is  one  of  the 
handsome  articles  found  only  in 
first-class  jewelry  stores. 

Solid  Gold  Lavalliere 

No  487—3  subscriptions.  Simple  in  design, 
but  ot  more  than  usual  beauty.  One  pearl  and 
large  amethyst.  Size  of  pendant,  1 inches 


No.  502 — 3 Subscriptions  >5 


Ladies’  Silk  Stockings 

No.  62/  Very  fine  pure  silk,  with  silk 
and  lisle  foot.  Full  fashioned.  Black 
and  white.  1 pair  for  3 subscriptions. 


top 

tan 


No  487  Fountain  Pen 

3 Subs.  No.  641—3  subscriptions.  Self-filling  foun- 
tain  pen,  the  self-filling  attachment  being  very 
simple  and  easy  to  operate.  No  possibility  of  getting 
ink  on  the  hands.  14  kt.  gold  pen. 

Ladies’  Dress  Gloves 

No.  532—3  subscriptions.  These  gloves  are  selected 
french  calf  and  will  be  furnished  in  tan  and  white,  in 
sizes  534  to  7.  Not  lined.  A perfectly  dependable  glove. 

Etude  Binder 

, N°-  555  subscriptions.  A really  practical  binder 
that  will  preserve  copies  of  The  Etude  in  permanent 
book  form.  It  is  handsome  and  durable,  and  makes  the 
permanent  filing  of  I he  Etude  as  easy  as  filing  ordinary 
papers  It  opens  flat  like  a book,  and  has  a cloth  cover 
with  the  title  stamped  in  gold. 


No.  620—3 
subscriptions. 
Height,  7 
inches;  width, 
9 inches. 
Solidoakcase, 
reliable  move- 
ment, entirely 
enclosed  1 n 
metal  case. 
Black  figures, 
ivory  - white 
dial,  brass 
centerpiece. 
Sent  by 
express  or 
freight, collect 


Dutch  Alarm  Clock 


No.  620 — 3 Subscriptions 


OUR  MOST  POPULAR  PREMIUM 

Your  Own  Subscription  Free 

554.50  pays  for  four  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Etude 
(your  own  subscription  and  three  additional  subscrip- 
tions), all  for  one  year  each.  'I  his  is  the  most  popular 
ofier  we  make  to  our  subscribers. 


' t'l*’7** ‘V 4* 3’i7  rill  a’lT as  asysas  a as  if,  :■■■  ■;  a,.  ■.  . . y.  52 yy  AY;  ggsppj! 
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Ni  v Organ  Music 

PLAYED  BY 

E!  NENT  ORGANISTS 


Send 


,ur  complete  catalog  of  organ  music  and  books 


GINALD, 


T,H.L. 
D 

. ntasic)  DK 


BARRETT, 

Berceuse 

BAUMGAR' 

Allegro  Marc 
Easter  Mornii 

CADMAN-EL 

From  the  L« 

Sky-Blue  Wc 

No.  1 

Played  by  Clarence  Eddy 

DEMAREST,  CLIFFORD 

Festival  Finale 
Festival  Postlude 

D1GGLE,  ROLAND 

At  Sunset  

donahoe,  j.  frank 

G 


$0.50 

FRYSINGER,  J.  FRANK 

Cantilene  ^ 

$0.60 

Laudate  Domini  (Festival 
Prelude)  

.60 

.50 

.60 

GAUL,  HARVEY  B. 

Noel  Normandie  Em-m 

.60 

Berlin  Photographic  Company 

FINE  ART  PUBLISHERS 


305  Madison  Avenue  (Bet.  41st  and  42nd  Streets) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


:*f  the 
■>!?.  45 

Bb 


.50 


.50 


.50 


G 


.75 


LORD,  J.  E.  W. 

My  Cld  Kentucky  Home 

(Fantasia)  . 

Played  by  Edwin  Arthur  Kraft 

MAXSON,  FREDERICK 

Madrigal *50 

A Springtime  Fantasy.  G .60 

0CKLEST0N-LIPPA,  K. 

Berceuse  Op.  24 G’  .u 

Canzonetta  Op.  25 G .o0 

Played  by  Clarence  Eddy 


Pastoral 

For  Sale  by  Theodore  Presser  Co. 


WHITE-SMITH  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 

BOSTON:  62  and  64  Stanhope  Street 

CHICAGO:  316  So.  Wabash  Ave 

NEW  YORK:  13  East  17th  St. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  FINEST 
PHOTOGRAVURES,  COLOR- 
FACSIMILES  AND  CARBON 
PHOTOGRAPHS.  ORIGINAL 
GRAPHIC  WORKS  BY  THE 
LEADING  ARTISTS  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  EUROPE. 


Sffllllllllillllll 


“Liszt  and  Richard  Wagner,”  by  RoMmg 
Photogravure,  Plate  Measuring  18,  x 1 3-2  Inches,  $6.00 


LLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  25  CENTS 


EVENSONG  in  E 
EVENSONG  in  E 
EVENSONG  in  E 

for  Organ  (3  staves 


By 

EASTH0PE 

MARTIN 


PRICE,  40  CENTS 

IN  endeavoring  to  focus  the  at- 
tention "f  Organists  on  T.ast  n >1  1 
Martin’s  Popular  Success,  the 
publishers  claim  that  they  are  recoup 

mending  an  unique  composition 
and  not  an  ordinary  pretty  melody. 

There  is  that  subtle  something 
about  it  which  immediately  arrests 
attention,  grips  the  imagination  and 
haunts  the  memory. 

It  has  been  included  in  the  progtam 
of  hundreds  of  Organists  in  America 
and  Great  Britain,  etc. 


“Easy  of  execution  and 
a gem  of  melody” 


Emersons  Moving  Picture  Music  Folio  !R  O O 

r- rwrotic  Airs.  National  Airs,  Indian  music,  Gipsy  music  _ • 


The  Piano  Arrangement 

(also  published  in  F)  has  already 
circulated  in  thousands.  ..Brice 

The  Violin  Arrangement 

is  singularly  effective.  . . . Price 

The  Orchestral  Arrangement 

is  being  played  by  large  nunibeis 
of  small  orchestras Brice 


Net 

75c 


Containing  Operatic  Airs  National  Airs  Indian  music _ Gipsy  music. 

Sacred  Melodies,  Overtures,  Waltzes,  Marches,  and  an 
music  necessary  for  moving  pictures.  cDeciai  Price-Postpaid-75c 

120  Pages — 98  pieces  of  music ‘~F 


For  The  Teacher 



splendid  study  in  Triplet  1 birds  and  Sixths,  besides  neing  • price-23c 

recital  number.  


Technic  and 
Art  of  Singing 


A Series  of  Educational  Works  j"jA"g,ng 
on  Scientific  Methods,  for  Use  in 
Private  Instruction  and  in 
Classes 


The  Golden  Wedding  Waltz 

By  A.  J.  BARKHOUSE 

A third  grade  waltz  of  considerable  merit.  Its  tunefulness  will  endpea.rce_23c 
it  to  your  pupil 


Any  of  the  above  compositions  sent  to  teachers  “ on  ^oval. 

tup  IOSFPH  KROLAGE.  MUSIC  CO. 

I HL  JUoL.r  O _ CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Race  and  Arcade  - " 


1 5c 


40c 


A Conductor  from 
Zurich  writes  "II  it  is 

possible  send  me,  please 


iderful 


Inter- 
:>  n g b\ 


\1; 


SPRING  RECITALS 

Special  Offer  to  Pianoforte  Teachers 


<;  want  you  to  become  acquain 
latest  pianoforte  compositions  w 
for  use  in  your  Spring  Pupils’  Rccita’ 


ted  at  once  with  some  of  our 
hich  will  be  found  most  effective 
the  following 


Wc  make  you 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


.do, lion  "1  'lip  ab()Vcdircc-UO)-oii.  or  to  the 


Weckes  & Co.  - - London,  Eng. 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Ph.ladelphia,  Pa. 
Clayton  F.  Summy  - Chicago,  111. 


Wc  will  sen 

have  an  account,  expreo.  c-~ 

sively.  yet  we  have  a plan  whereby  >ou  may 
same  until  the 

,„„1  ,1k-  number  of  pupil,  vou  have,  that  n 

( a chance  la  peace  the  calae  a!  am  Catalogu  . 


'""UfSrWuon  a,o„ee.  , 

- - * 


We  wan 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 

THE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO 


29  West  38th  Street 


By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

I.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21 

Parti.  The  Beginning 

Part  2.  Through  the  Keys-..- v- 
Part  3.  ProgressiveMusiciansnip*  .w 

II.  Introductory  Lessons  in 

Voice  Culture.  Op.  22  - SI. 00 

ill.  Thirty-two  Short  Song  Studies 

For  high  compass.  Op. 24  • • ** 

For  medium  compass  Op.  25 j* 

For  lower  compass.  Op.  20 00 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises 

for  the  Voice.  Op.  27  - 60c 

V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies. 

Op.  20  3,100 

VI.  Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the 

Synthetic  Method.  Op.28  75c 

(The  General  Principle  of  Vocalization.) 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice. 

Op.  23.  3,100 

VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song,  $1-00 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  publisher  and  gflS  oDorks 

S»?e1  EtB£\woproposn£n^ 

1 To  send  the  complete ™ intcresVod. 
TION  that  is  returnable)  to  any  one  the 

costing  only  the  postage  In  case  an, 
works  arc  return  :l 


T To  wnd'the  complete  rerles  ^^ntlTanm.e’ 
^,nm.duS;.ry  mlnmUbr  cash  accompanies  th. 

order,  for  $3.40.  postpaid. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publisher 

,7, 2 Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia.Pa. 


Please  mention 
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NEW  STUDIES 

FOR  THE 

PIANOFORTE 


Five  Finger  Exercises  anc 
Chords 

By  FERD.  SABATHIL 

Price,  75  cents 

These  useful  five  finger  exercises  diffe 
from  the  more  conventional  ones  in  the  fact 
that  in  each  case  the  exercise  is  carried 
out  in  chromatic  order  through  all  keys 
thus  accustoming  the  student  to  all  po 
sitions  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  To  the 
five  finger  passages  are  added  arpeggio  ex- 
ercises based  on  the  common  chord  posi- 
tion. These  are  also  carried  out  through 
all  the  keys.  Later  on  the  three  positions 
of  the  major  and  minor  common  chords  are 
carried  out  to  the  five  finger  exercises  and 
finally  the  dominant  and  diminished 
seventh  chord,  the  entire  book  forming  a 
complete  course  in  elementary  technic. 


Concentrated  Technic 

By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 

Price,  $1.00 

Intended  as  a supplemenyto  any  system 
of  piano  technics,  to  foster  and  conserve 
flexibility  of  the  fingers  and  wrist.  The 
exercises  are  in  both  metrical  and  canon 
form,  carried  out  chromatically  through 
the  circle  of  keys. 


The  Progressing  Piano 
Player 

A Continuation  of  the  Piano  Beginner 

Compiled  by  LOUIS  G.  HEINZE 

Price,  80  cents 

These  selected  studies  are  intended  to 
be  used  in  second  grade  work  as  a con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Heinze’s  successful 
“Piano  Beginner.”  There  are  23  studies 
altogether,  taken  chiefly  from  standard 
sources.  A useful  supplement  'to  any 
method  or  instruction  book. 


"irst  and  Second  Grade 
Study  Pieces 

By  EDMUND  PARLOW 

Price,  $1 .00 

These  tuneful  numbers  may  be  used  as 
recreations  in  conjunction  with  any  in- 
struction book,  method  or  elementary 
volume  of  any  graded  course.  They  will 
serve  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of  practice 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  a ’field  of  useful 
musical  drill. 


15  Etudes  Melodiques 

By  E.  NOLLET 

Op.  43.  Price,  $1.50 

These  studies  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment or  to  replace  Heller’s  well-known 
Op.  45  or  any  other  studies  of  similar 
grade  or  style.  They  are  in  the  best 
modern  manner  and  comprise  a number 
of  interesting  musical  features. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 

By  ARNOLDO  SARTORIO 

°P'  1021-  Price,  $1.25 

One  of  the  best  books  of  intermediate 
octave  studies.  All  the  numbers  are  tune- 
ful and  interesting  to  play  and  each  one 
comprises  some  special  feature  in  octave 

playing. 

Five  New  Octave  Studies 

Cinq  Nouvellea  Etudes  D’Octaves 

By  A.  ORTH 

°P-  18.  Price,  $1.00 

A splendid  set  of  octave  studies  for  ad- 
vanced players,  calculated  to  develop 
certainty  in  playing  and  at  the  same  time 
mculcate  style  and  musicianship. 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Any  of  our  works 
sent  on  inspection.  Our  professional  dis- 
counts are  very  ’iberal. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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New  Music  Books  of  Quality 


THE  VIOLIN 


By  BERTHOLD  TOURS 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Franz  C.  Bornschein 
Ditson  Edition,  No.  198  Price,  38  cents  Net 

A splendid  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  popular  violin  methods  ever 
published.  New  engraved  plates  are  used,  and  the  editor  has  greatly 
amplified  the  old  material  making  this  the  best  and  the  handsomest  edition 
in  the  market. 


TWELVE  SHORT  POEMS,  Op.  18 

By  CECIL  BURLEIGH 

Ditson  Edition,  No.  194  Price,  63  cents  Net 

A set  of  fine  pieces  for  the  violin  for  the  use  of  advanced  pupils  and  in 
concerts.  While  they  have  exceptional  value  for  teaching  use  in  the  matter 
of  training  for  style  and  interpretation,  they  were  composed  primarily  for 
purely  musical  ends,  are  poetic  in  conception  and  content,  and  thoroughly 
violinistic  in  form  and  expression. 

NOTE:— The  Ditson  Edition  Is  absolutely  the  best  of  the  so-called  cheap  editions. 


THIRTY  ORGAN  PIECES  FOR  USE 
IN  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHURCHES 

Edited  by  WALTER  E.  YOUNG  Price,  Cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid 

This  is  the  first  collection  of  orean  music  published  expressly  to  meet 
the  needs  of  organists  in  Christian  Science  Churches.  The  author,  who  is 
organist  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Boston,  has  a full  knowledge  of  what  is 
suita  le.  The  book  contains  ten  preludes,  ten  offertories  and  ten  postludes. 

We  have  also  published  recently.  Solos  for  Christian  Science  Services,  selected 
by  Helen  A.  Hunt.  High  and  low  voice.  Price,  postpaid,  SI .00. 

BO  STON  N E W YO  R K c 
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SELECTED  "CZERNY 
STUDIES 


Revised,  Edited  and  Fingered,  with 
Copious  Annotations,  by 

IN  THREE  BOOKS 


EMIL  HEELING 

PRICE  90  CENTS  EACH 


VALUABLE  and  noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  lit- 
erature of  the  pianoforte.  This  work  represents  a 
diligent  sifting  and  careful  selection  of  material  from 
the  entire  works  of  Czerny,  including  all  the  popular 
opus  numbers,  together  w ith  many  less  known,  but 
equally  meritorious  studies.  Mr.  Liebling’s  editorial 
work  has  been  of  the  most  exact  and  painstaking 
character  from  both  the  technical  and  interpretative 
sides;  the  annotations  are  of  real  practical  value  and 
musical  interest.  The  three  volumes,  which  are  care- 
fully and  closely  graded,  the  studies  being  arranged  in  progres- 
sive order,  range  in  difficulty  from  the  early  second  to  the&sev- 
enth  grade. 

Czerny’s  mastery  of  technical  detail  and  his  mastery  of 
musical  expression  are  truly  remarkable ; he  was  a most 
voluminous  writer. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  study  but  a small  portion  of 
his  works,  and  even  in  the  more  generally  used  opus  num- 
bers there  are  many  studies  which  are  unnecessary  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  But  in  practically  every  volume  there  is  to  be  found 
some  pianistic  gem  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  object  of  this  present  compilation  is  to  present  bis  very 
best  studies  of  all  grades  in  attractive  and  convenient  form  for 
general  use.  The  success  of  this  work  has  been  of  the  most 
flattering  character.  It  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  offered. 

It  is  printed  from  beautifully  engraved  special  plates  and 
substantially  and  thoroughly  bound  in  heavy  paper. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO  ♦ ♦ ELPHIA.  PA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Send  for 

SCRIBNER’S 
Musical  Literature  List 

; i of  Best  Books  on  all  Musical  Subjects. 

Free  on  Application 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  New  York 

MUSIC  MATERIAL 

For  Kindergarten  Teachers 

The  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  Scale;  Srnall 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 

holding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  & SONS 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

A Virginian  Romance 

A delightful  musical  comedy  in  two  acts. 
Music,  scenery,  action  and  dancing  well 
within  thecapacity  of  amateurs.  Address: 

H.  L.  CLEMENTS,  15  W.  36th  Street,  New  York 

Corrections  and  Arrangements 
of  Musical  Manuscripts 

Many  Years  Experience  Reasonable  Prices 

A.  W.  B0RST,  1505  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

RIESLING’S  TEACHING  PIECES 

For  Piano,  are  sold  by  most  music  dealers  in  (J reater  New  York • 
Chicago,  and  other  eilies,  and  used  by  huudreds  of  piano 
teachers.  Why  not  become  acquainted  with  them?  Catalog 
contains  66  numbers.  Easy  waltzes,  polkas,  schottishes 
marches,  rondos.  Island  2nd  grades.  Mazurkas,  caprices! 
reveries,  romances,  transcriptions,  duets,  etc.,  3rd  and  4th 
grades,  all  fingered  and  phrased.  Send  postal  and  receive  a 

KIESLING,  Composer,  1035  Gates  Ave.,  Brootyn,  N.  Y. 

EVERY  MUSICAL  MOTHER 

can  teach  her  own  child,  if  she  uses 

First  Piano  Lessons  at  Home 

WRITE  TO 

Mrs.  Anna  Heuermann  Hamilton,  Fulton,  Mo. 

for  circular  giving  full  particulars 

Scales  and  Arpeggios  Without  Notes 

By  J.  RODE-JACOBSEN PRICE  $1.00 

Piano  teachers  should  use  this  great  work.  It  teaches  the  major, 
melodic  as  well  as  harmonic  minor  scale,  in  all  keys,  in  8ths, 
6ths,  lOths  and  8rds;  also  arpeggios,  it  is  so  simple  and  eusv, 
that  child  beginuers  can  play  settles  and  arpeggios  from  the 
first  lesson.  Can  also  be  used  by  adult  beginners  and  advanced 
pupils.  Sent  on  approval  to  piano  teachers  sending  their  pro 
fessiona]  cards  or  letterheads. 

RHODES-SHELMO  MUSIC  CO.,  Room  2 
2814  N.  Albany  Avenue  Chicago,  III. 

DeBar  Japanese  Nightingale  s??! 

Spring  Idyl,  8d  Grade,  60c 

A Favorite  Teaching  Piece;  Used  by  Thousands  of  Teachers. 

Sent  Anywhere  at  Usual  Discount,  26c. 

H A comPlete  c°Py  of  lllis  pieci-  free  to  Piano  Tkachkr-s 
rivW  Seud  y°ur  request  wri  l ten  mi  your  printed  letter  head 
or  enclose  business  card.  Ofler  good  until  April  1,1914 

LOUIS  RETTER  MUSIC  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

— 120  PIECES  20c.  Postpaid  — 

T=  COLUMBIA  COLLECTION 

outains  120  of  the  old  favorite  Home  Songs,  such  as  “Abide  with 
le,”  ‘‘Annie  Laurie,”  “Dixieland,"  "Juaniia,  ’ "Old  Folks  at 
lome,"  etc.  A separate  book  for  each  instrument.  PIANO 
words  and  music  complete),  Solo  Violin,  Solo  Flute,  Solo 
Clarinet,  Solo  Cornet,  Solo  MandJin,  2d  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello, 
lass,  2d  Clarinet,  2d  Cornet,  Trombone,  Drums,  2d  Mandolin,  3d 
landolin,  Tenor  Mundola,  Mando  Cello,  M undo  Bass. 

gp-PIyyablc  hi  p 1 will.  or.l.  r p • OA  .1..  I1 

ny  combination  v-UMl  postpaid  J I ILCj 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Walter  Jacobs,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  COMPOSITIONS 

FOR  PIANO 

By  BERNHARD  L.  JEWETT 

Album  Leaf  - Grade  4 

Dance  of  the  Sylphs  “ 4 

Carnival  of  Roses  - “ 5 

Soiw  of  the  Night  - “ 5 

Valse  Caprice  - - 5 

These  are  all  excellent  piano  solos,  admirable  lor  teaching 
PRICE,  20c.  EACH;  5 FOR  $1 .00,  POSTPAID 

Ask  for  T hematic  Special  Prices 

Booklets  ami  Catalogs  to  Teachets 

H.  S.  GORDON,  “'Z'dwx$,Zii"’t 

the  etude 
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EIGHT- BAR 
STUDIES 

IN  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIQUE 
FOR  THE 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

— 

ADAPTED  EDITED  AND  ARRANGED 
IN  PROGRESSIVE  ORDER 

BY  + 

CHARLES  DENNEE 
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37.ProgressiveStudies 
in  Octave  Playing. 

(With  special  prepara- 
tory exercises) 1.00 

Selected  from  the  Works 
of  Gurlitt,  Parlow,WTolff, 
Eggeling,  Biehl,  Foote, 
Lynes,  Spindler,  Bach, 
Mozart  and  others. 

PIANOFORTE  SOLOS 

100-a-b.  Album  of  Se- 
lected Co  m po  s i- 
tions. 

2 Books,  each •••75 

12  favorite  compositions 
for  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  Suitable  for 
teaching  and  recital  work 

PIANOFORTE  DUETS 

6.  Op.  18.  The  Chil- 
dren’s Festival  .75 

10  easy  Duets  written  in 
the  five  note  position. 


frank  lynes 

GEORG  EGGELING 

VoL.  PIANOFORTE  STUDIES 

75.  Op.  90. 18  Melodious  Octave  Studies 
of  medium  difficulty COO 

110K^s0.P\!2.20.50  MelOdiOU2  Breach  ?75 
A progressive  set  of  studies  in  all  keys,  grading 
from  simple  two-part  studies  to  medium  third- 
grade  material  in  the  more  difficult  keys.. 

16a-b.  Op.  170.  25  Etudes  (without 
octaves)  for  technical  and  musical 
development. 

2 Books  (second  and  third  grade) each  .75 

60a-b.  Op.  176.  Pleasure  and  Progress.  De- 
scriptive Etudes  for  the  earlier  grades.  - no  , 


WSM  otto  thumer 

ED.  MacDOWELL  M.  MOSZKOWSM 

ARTHUR  FOOTE 


,75 



PIANOFORTE  SOLOS 

98.  Transcriptions  from  the  Works  of  CMd 

"RUDOLF  friml 

t On  31.  Suite  mignone ; f5 

Presents  many  opportunities  l0r  appbung  tech- 
nical principles  in  an  artist, c manner  Excellent 
for  recitals.  (Second  and  third  grades  ) 

68a-b.  Op-  75.  Etudes  poetiques.  2 Books  each.75 
12  Etudes  in  melody  and  style.  (Second  grade.) 


Vol. 

2.  Op.  27.  9 Etudes 
for  musical  and 
technical  develop- 
ment, . . . . 1-00 

(Third  and  fourth  grades) 

73.  Op.  52.  Twenty 

Prplndes  in  ,the  for,m 

rreiutieo  0f shorr  tech- 
nical studies 1*00 

74.  Etude  Album. 

A collection  of  Etudes 
selected  and  arranged  in 
progressive  order  by 

Arthur  Foote 1.00 

78a-b.  A Compendium 
of  Heller’s  Piano- 
forte Studies. 

Revised,  edited  and  ar- 
ranged  in  progressive 
order  by  Arthur  Foote, 

2 Books, each 75 

24.  15  Two-Voice  In- 
ventions ^dTitejBa|  ,'y 

Arthur  Foote)  75 
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SELECTED.  EDITED  4 ARRANGED 
BY 


D T 

ARTHUR  FOOTE 


PRICE  75  CENTS 


CORNELIUS  GURLITT 


PIANOFORTE  STUDIES 
41  l"  Op  186.  Velocity  Studies  for  Beginners  .75 

31.  Op.  187.  53  Very  First  Studies 

51.  Op.  198.  16  Studies  in  Melody  and  Rhythm 

(Second  grade)  

52.  Op.  199.  16  Melodious  Studies  for  more 

’ ;;; «;;</  **;;*«■■ 
o}.  198  , . . 

lOla-b.  Op.  201 . Studies  in  all  the  Major  and 

Minor  Keys,  2 Books,  each 

PIANOFORTE  SOLOS 

93.  Op.  172.  Miniatures.  (Second  grade). ..75 

12  Melodious  Pieces  in  various  styles. 

50.  Op.  197.  Fireside  Fancies..... -bu 

12  Little  Tone  Pictures  on  hive  Notes,  (lust 
„rade.)  7_ 

11.  Musical  Sketch  Book • • • • • 

A selection  of  favorite  pieces  by  C.urlilt  for  the 
first  and  second  grades 

PIANOFORTE  DUETS 
35a-b.  Op.  178.  Tender  Blossoms,  2 ..Books, 

lnstruc'l'iv-e'and' melodious  material  for  the  lust 
and  second  grades.  , 

Both  parts  are  interesting  as  well  as  instinct 
for  pupils. 


Over  60,000 
copies  sold 

Endorsement: — 
“Technic  and 
Melody,”  by 
Gurlitt,  is  the 
best  work  for  be- 
ginners I have 
ever  handled  and 
the  cheapest 
also.  I use  it  all 
the  time  and 

recommend  it 

whenever  1 have 
a chance. 

(Signed) 
SISTER  IRENE 
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TECHNIC 
AND  MCLODY. 

/\  Fundamental  Course 

FO»  THE 

pianoforte 

Cornelius  Gurlitt. 

OP  22  8 

Hook  1.  Book  2 Book  3 

Price  75  cents 


Valuable  Hints  to 
all  Piano  Teachers 

How  to  use 

GURLITT’S 

Technic 

ANDj 

Melody 

SENT  FREE 


FRANK  LYNES 

Voi..  PIANOFORTE  STUDIES 

8 On  20  10  Special  Studies.  ....••••••••• -75 

Scales,  arpeggios,  pedal,  right  hand  and  left  hand 
fmgertwTst,  melody,  wrist,  etc.  1 1 hud  gradej 

92  ()n  9J  Eight  Studies  for  the  develop 

92’  men t of  the  third,  four-h  and  fifth  fingers 

(Third  grade) 

PIANOFORTE  SOLOS 

53.  Op.  14.  Bagatelles.... 'S 

10  melodious  sketches.  (Second  grades) 

Contains  “The  Marionettes  Waltz,  and  other 

favorite  pieces.  , .t,.. 

19  Op  47.  A Pleasant  Beginning  and  other 
' tunes  for  little  fingers  in  all  the  major  and 

minor  keys.  (First  grade) 

The  addition  of  rhymes  make  these  pieces  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  young  players.  Pieces 
all  the  keys  are  included. 


EDWARD  MacDOWELL 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIES 

4.  Op.  36.  12  Studies  for  the  development  of 

technic  and  style. . .. ; 

(Third  and  fourth  grades). 

Contains  the  well-known  “Shadow  Dance,  Alla 

Tarantella,”  etc. 

PIANOFORTE  SOLOS  7B 

107.  Six  Little  Pieces....  ••••••••••; 

(After  Sketches  by  J-  S.  Bach) 


^SCHHIPIS  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES J 


DEXTERITY  AND  STYLE 

20 

MODERN  STUDIES 

FOR  THE 

PIANOFORTE 

♦ BY  + 

MORITZ  MOSZKOWSK1 


OP  91 


BOOK  I 


1 


BOOK  tl 


PRICE  75  CENTS  EACH 


The  Pupil’s  First  Etude  Album 

52  PIANOFORTE  ETUDES 

(Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  No.  70) 

The  Pupil’s  Second  Etude  Album 

34  PIANOFORTE  ETUDES 

(Schmidt’s  Educational  Scries,  No.  ,1) 

SELECTED  AND  ARRANGED  IN  PROGRESSIVE  ORDER  > 
FERDINAND  MEYER 

Price,  75  cents  each 


The  Pupil’s  Library 

A Progressive  Collection  of  Pianoforte  Pieces 
FIRST  SERIES,  35  Easiest  Pieces 
_ i i n L-  1 1 Each  60  cents 

Book  I,  Book  II  , c V 4?  . hi 

(Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  No.  4.)  a-o; 

SFCOND  SERIES,  32  Easy  Pieces 
„ , T n L 1 1 Each  60  cents 

Book  I,  Book  I*  . , c . v h u\ 

(Schmidt’s  Educational  Scries  No.  44  a-b; 

THIRD  SERIES,  24  Pieces  in  the  medium  grades 
Book  1,  Book  11  Each  60  cents 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  45  a-D) 


Progressive  Pianoforte  Studies 
for  the  Earlier  Grades 


Systematic  Finger  Technic 

J Bv  CARL  CZERNY 

Selected,  Arranged  and  Augmented  wi^  StudUs  after  Mot'ves  from 

Bv  H.  R.  KRENTZL1N 

J PRICE,  50  CENTS  EACH 

THREE  BOOKS  . . ,.  ■ • ; • ■ g No  97  a.l,-c) 

■rtf,  ^dc'ht'casy  keys  BOOK  II.  40  Studies  progressing  through  second  grade  material. 
BOOK  I.  5(1  Short  Studies  for  nrst^radc  i^  ■ ^ slvl<jjL.s  fQr  technical  advancement^ 


VELOCITY  AND 
FINGER  EQUALITY 

YYYYYf f H 

A PRACTICAL  COURSE 

OF 

PROGRESSIVE  STUDIES 

for  the 

PIANOFORTE 

BY 

OTTO  THUMER 


BOOK  1 


BOOK  □ 


PRICE  7!>  CENTS  EACH 
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MARCH,  1914 


FINDING  YOUR  MEASURE. 


“I  would  advise  every  man  and  every  woman  to  undergo  a 
thorough  physical  examination  twice  a year.  This  would  save  much 
suffering  and  might  prevent  death  because  medical  men  now  know 
how  to  prevent  many  diseases  if  they  are  discovered  in  time — dis- 
eases which  otherwise  would  certainly  become  fatal.  The  work  of 
the  physician  seems  to  be  drifting  toward  that  of  the  Chinese  doctor 
of  other  days  who  was  paid  only  so  long  as  his  patients  kept  well.” 
These  are  the  words  of  a well-known  specialist.  Probably  they  will 
be  read  by  thousands  and  thousands  who  will  never  give  the  matter 
a passing  thought.  We  are  so  satisfied  with  our  condition,  so  con- 
fident that  nothing  can  come  along  to  upset  our  regular  course  of 
success,  that  we  ridicule  any  examination  or  an  inspection  of  our- 
selves. 

Music  students  and  music  teachers  ‘‘getting  along  in  years” 
also  neglect  to  go  over  their  intellectual  and  artistic  work  frequently 
enough.  Even  the  greatest  virtuoso  may  fail  if  he  overlooks  the 
necessary  self-examination  which  every  one  should  conduct  every 
now  and  then.  We  once  knew  a very  famous  pianist  who  had  a 
badly  worn  copy  of  dementi’s  “Gradus  ad  Parnassum.”  He  had 
been  around  the  world  several  times  and  had  had  many  triumphs, 
but  he  hung  close  to  his  old  Clementi,  and  every  two  or  three  months 
he  made  a practice  of  playing  through  the  “Gradus”  several  times 
and  then  going  through  the  “Well  Tempered  Clavichord.”  “Look,” 
he  exclaimed  in  showing  them  to  us,  “both  are  fingered  by  Liszt 
with  his  own  pencil  marks,  and  if  Liszt  could  use  them  in  his  old 
age,  I think  that  I can  afford  to  do  so.” 

It  is  a fine  thing  to  find  one’s  measure  before  some  one  else 
discovers  that  your  measure  is  far  smaller  than  you  believed  it  to  be. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF' THE  HEARING. 


m 


People  speak  of  ear  training  as  lightly  as  they  would  of  trim- 
ming a bull-terrier's  ears.  When  you  look  at  the  delicate  little 
pink  shell  on  the  side  of  a little  child’s  head  and  think  of  the  marvel- 
ous acoustical  apparatus  which  telephones  all  sounds  to  the  brain, 
do  not  confound  this  with  the  sense  of  hearing  in  itself.  We  train 
the  sense  of  hearing,  we  develop  an  intellectual  process,  we  do  little 
to  educate  or  improve  the  ear  itself.  The  aural  processes  are  pas- 
sive, involuntary.  The  ear  is  simply  the  ever  open  receiver  of  a 
wonderful  telephone  system.  Take  apart  the  receiver  of  a telephone 
and  you  will  find  a comparatively  simple  piece  of  electro-magnetic 
apparatus.  Dissect  the  ear  and  you  will  find  between  the  auditory 
canal  and  the  auditory  nerve  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  beau- 
tiful parts  of  the  human  mechanism. 

The  music  teacher  is  wholly  concerned  in  the  training  of  the 
sense  of  hearing.  What  is  the  most  logical,  direct  and  simple  man- 
ner of  acquainting  the  child  with  the  world  of  musical  sounds  and 
then  classifying  these  sounds  so  that  he  will  gradually  acquire  in 
his  little  brain  a means  of  cataloging  them  in  an  understandable 
and  enjoyable  fashion?  First  of  all  the  little  one  distinguishes 
quality — the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  caw  of  the  raven,  the  intonation 
of  his  “mammy.”  Here  is  a magnificent  opportunity  to  develop  a 
sense  of  beautiful  quality,  a sense  quite  as  important  as  that  of 
pitch,  time  or  rhythm.  This  training  cannot  commence  too  young. 
The  next  sense  development  is  that  of  the  sense  of  time  and  rhythm. 
Marching,  beating  on  a drum,  swinging  in  the  hammock,  and  watch- 
ing a pendulum  make  indelible  impressions  upon  the  child  mind. 

Eventually  we  reach  the  training  of  the  sense  of  pitch.  Here 
the  teacher  may  follow  many  methods.  Some  prefer  to  commence 
with  rote  songs  learned  “by  heart,”  and  then  proceed  to  the  analysis 
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of  the  intervals  in  these  songs.  This  seems  a very  sensible  method, 
very  much  in  line  with  approved  pedagogical  ideas.  It  is  as  if  you 
gave  the  child  a collection  of  pretty  blocks  and  asked  him  to  classify 
them  according  to  shape,  color,  material  and  quality.  Finally  there 
is  the  method  of  training  the  sense  of  sight  to  recognize  musical 
symbols  and  translate  them  into  sound  and  then  the  reversal  of 
this  process  musical  dictation.  ’ Every  hour  spent  in  sight-reading 
and  dictation  is  a golden  hour.  There  is  no  one  method  of  doing 
this  which  is  superior  to  all  others.  We  advise  the  teacher  to  pur- 
chase many  books  and  get  to  know  the  subject  from  many  stand- 
points. Take  a pride  in  feeling  that  you  are  an  authority  capable 
of  making  a little  method  of  your  own  for  your  own  use.  Here  are 
some  very  useful  books  which  you  may  well  afford  to  have  in  your 
library — Ear  Training,  by  A.  E.  Heacox ; Elementary  Ear  Training, 
by  Frank  J.  Sawyer;  Musical  Dictation,  by  Hollis  F.  Dann. 


THE  JOY  OF  MUSIC  STUDY. 


We  know  a man  who  has  studied  the  violoncello  for  nearly 
seventeen  years.  That  is,  he  has  had  continuous  instruction  for 
that  length  of  time.  Occasional  lapses  have  been  caused  by  vaca- 
tions and  business  trips  and  sicknesses.  But  through  all  he  has  clung 
to  that  old  wine-colored  ’cello  as  a ship-wrecked  cabin  boy  clings 
to  a raft.  Lp  and  down,  through  all  sorts  of  commercial  and  social 
vicissitudes  the  ’cello  has  been  the  daily  companion  of  his  leisure 
hours.  He  studied  with  one  teacher  until  that  teacher  died.  Four- 
teen years ! Enough  instruction  to  make  a dozen  virtuosi  you  sav. 
But  he  didn  t want  to  be  a virtuoso.  Fie  simply  wanted  to  explore 
new  musical  fields  as  his  spare  time  permitted  and  he  needed  a 
guide.  When  the  old  teacher  died  our  ’cellist  went  on  with  his 
teacher  s son.  Every  night  he  saws  away,  and  there  has  come  some- 
thing beautiful  in  his  playing  despite  the  predictions  of  his  neighbors 
v ho  once  held  their  ears  and  who  now  open  their  windows  to  hear 
him  play.  He  has  had  no  other  object  than  the  joy  he  finds  in 
study. 

Let  us  relate  another  case.  Yesterday  an  actor  called  at  our 
offices.  . Lie  was  playing  with  a large  “production”  which  was  to 
remain  in  the  city  for  six  weeks.  He  wanted  to  hire  a room  with 
a piano  where  he  might  practice  “four  or  five  hours  a day.”  He 
had  no  idea  of  becoming  a professional  pianist.  Lie  felt  that  music 
brought  him  a certain  joy  and  mental  elevation  that  he  could  find 
in  nothing  else. 

1 here  are  literally  thousands  of  people  who  have  found  that 
a vast  amount  of  happiness  may  be  gained  through  the  avocation 
of  music.  1 hey  read  every  musical  paper,  every  musical  book  that 
comes  their  way.  They  practice  as  much  as  their  time  permits. 
Sometimes  they  gain  a proficiency  which  enables  them  to  give 
pleasure  to  others.  They  are  more  feal  to  their  avocation  than 
most  men  and  women  are  to  their  daily  work.  What  do  you  think 
of  a string  quartet  which  has  met  every  Sundaywith  few  excep- 
tions for  nearly  twenty  years?  I here’s  “no  money  in  it  — merelv 
the  joy  of  study.  What  a fool  hobby,  ' said  the  banker  who  cus- 
tomarily slept,  smoked,  drank  and  gorged  his  Sundavs  away.  Poor 
little  dollar-monger.  If  you  could  only  experience  one  hour  of 
the  joy  which  comes  to  many  with  music  study  you  too  would  trv 
to  discover  some  “fool  hobby.”  Furthermore,  the  joy  of  music 
study  is  far  greater  than  that  of  merely  hearing  music  whether 
played  by  living  beings  or  reproduced  by  a piano  playing  machine. 


TH{ l^PRIL  ISSUE  0F  THE  ETUDE  IV ILL  BE  A NUMBER 
DhK?'lul)  10  THF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS  OF  FRANCE - 
AND  WILL  CONTAIN  AN  IMMENSE  AMOUNT  OF  OF  I CIS  A I 
MATERIAL  OF  PERMANENT  VALUE  FOR  REFERENCE. 
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SOME  DEVICES  THAT  MAKE  SIGHT 
READING  EASY. 


BY  RALPH  K.  BUCK1.AND. 


The  more  one’s  mind  is  fixed  upon  the  indisputable 
fact  that,  although  methods  of  instructing  m the  ways 
and  means”  of  technic  are  well  nigh  perfection,  .some- 
thing is  radically  wrong  in  the  way  we  start  to  teach 
the  child  how  to  read  the  notes  upon  the  staff,  the  mote 
it  is  made  clear  to  one  that  something  is  very  much 
awry  in  the  way  we  go  about  showing  the  child  how 
to  transform  the  notes  before  his  eyes  into  music  un- 
der his  finger  tips.  We  fail  to  teach  how  to  make  the 
change  from  notes  into  music  producing  action  directly 
am,  therefore  rapidly.  Except  with  the  gifted  few 
sight  reading  lags  painfully  even  after  technic,  rhythm 
and  expression  are  fairly  well  m hand.  , 

In  primer  classes  of  to-day  direct  branchless  paths  to 
knowledge  are  in  vogue.  You  start-that  is  the  pujnl 
starts — for  a place  and  you  get  there  without  anv  un- 
necessary windings  and  wanderings  1 he  child  leanis 
to  recognize  a„  not  according  to  old  style  alphahe  a 
methods  because  it  is  made  up  of  the  letters  c and  i 
and  t,  but  because  of  the  form  of  the  word  in  Us  en- 
tirety The  teacher  teaches  that  the  particular  sit  o 
curved  lines  and  dashes  used  in  writing  cat  means  just 
the  same  as  would  the  appearance  of  the  animal  Use  t 
upon  the  blackboard.  The  child  gets  the  picture  of  the 
word  fixed  in  its  mind  without  any  /^mice ’ej )U&t 
made  to  its  structural  qualities,  and  he  is  able,  aftci  but 
little  practice,  to  recognize  cat  wherever  he  sees  1,  ' 
written  on  any  part  of  the  blackboard  even 
chalked  on  the  floor,  provided,  ot  course,  tha 
teacher  writes  always  the  same  hand  or  uses  cauls 
with  cat  in  script  upon  them.  . , 

Thus  the  child  builds  up  a strong,  ca.  y 1 
vocabulary  without  any  mention  having  been  made  ol 
spelling.  He  knows  words  when  he  sees  them  by  the 
form  fust  as  he  recognizes  objects  and  ^hstuigmshes 
easily  and  surely  between  a cup  and  a glass,  AlUi  a 
sure,  rapidly  interpreted  vocabulary  of  Picture  words 
has  been  established,  the  alphabet  is  brought  fmwa  . 
and  all  the  picture  words  are  broken  up  into  then  dif- 
ferent letters  so  that  spelling  may  he  taught 

How  different  are  our  modern  methods  of  teach, n. 
note  reading!  Wrist  exercises  and  table  mouldings 
over,  the  teacher  begins  liberally  to  deal  out  informa- 
tion in  "Teat  measure!' ills  from  her  vast  stoic  ot 
knowledge.  She  has  the  child  learn  the  names  of  the 
lines,  and  spaces  in  the  treble  staff  -it  ^edoesnt  be- 
lieve in  starting  out  with  the  grand  scale-then  she  stc- 

<!ni^r  m-Smi  5rrefrex. 

Sa^s^^^omrrtllm^e’pupd  will  have  sufficient 
technic  to  get  over  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  may  have  taken  two  or  three  lessons  t 
this  home,  at  least  with  some  gam  m cleat m 

says  the  teacher:  i as 

"Now  Carrie,  attention.  When-  is  E. 
there  are  two  within  the  staff,  one  on  a lme.  one  on  a 

space,  the  child  is  bewildered  and  does  not  unsweu  S 
the  teacher,  pointing  to  the  first  line,  explains.  Will, 
UaXt  now  find  E on  the  keyboard  the  one  near 
middle  C (simplving  with  strange  teims). 

loCarrk-  1m, U K " 

she  sets  lier  l.rain  I,,  In, mint!  up  1'  ""  u vl"  •'  • 

The  mental  process  goes  something  like  this 
printed  page  E on  the  keyboard  I la. 

Right  here  it  is! 

Children  like  facts  better  than  theories 
direct  paths  rather  than  round-about  ways. 

indicatin 


what  after  all,  every  one  of  us  comes  to  before  we 
reilb  learn  to  read  music?  Why,  knowing  what  to 
<!„,  ,l0  we  not  do  it  on  the  spot  instead  of  meandering 
around  in  a maze  of  alphabetical  signs  In  driving  a 
u til  we  do  not  first  rap  a compass  a smart  tap  with  the 
hammer  to  see  if  we  are  on  the  right  track;  we  strike 
direct,  without  losing  any  time  m unnecessary  thinking. 

VVere  names  left  but,  and  only  mind  pictures  in- 
sisted upon,  time,  with  its  mathematical  complexities, 
quite  sufficient  in  themselves  to  tax  a child  s bum, 
would  be  more  easily  taught,  for  the  number  ot  things 
to  think  about  and  to  puzzle  over  would  be  less. 


THE  CURTAIN  FALLS. 


The  Closing  of  the  Careers  of  Three  Much-Loved 
American  Music  Workers. 


CHOPIN’S  LAST  SURVIVING  PUPIL  GIVES 
RECOLLECTIONS  of  his  master. 

Although  Chopin  died  sixty-three  years  ago,  there 
is  still  living  in  Paris  one  of  his  pupils,  M.  Peru,  who  is 
now  eighty-three  years  of  age.  In  a recent  interview 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  M.  Peru  gives  Ins 
recollections  of  Chopin,  which  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing at  this  date.  Chopin  gave  this  pupil  his  instruction 

without  charge.  _ 

“When  Chopin  first  came  to  Paris,”  says  M.  I eru, 
“Kalkbrenner  was  the  idol  of  the  music  world  and  it 
was  to  him  that  the  composer  first  went.  Kalkbrenner, 
who  was  at  that  time  known  as  the  ’greatest  living 
pianist,’  gave  a very  cold  reception  to  this  shabby  look- 
in"  youth  who  was  aspiring  to  the  honor  of  becoming 
his  pupil.  Chopin  had  left  Poland  because  all  those 
who  had  heard  him  had  recognized  his  talent  and  had 
encouraged  him  to  go  at  once  to  Paris;  but  his  name 
was  totally  unknown  in  the  French  capital  when  he 
arrived  here  and  Kalkbrenner  haughtily  informed  him 
that  he  could  under  no  circumstance  consent  to  reduce 
the  price  of  his  lessons.  He  explained  that  h,s  mstruc- 
timi  was  in  so  great  demand  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  only  a favored  few  by 
charging  twenty-five  francs  ($5)  a lesson. 

"This  was  in  1831.  and  the  price  named  seemed  then 
exorbitant,  but  it  did  not  frighten  Chopin,  who  ex- 
plained that  he  had  saved  up  100  francs  before  h,s 
departure  for  the  French  capital  and  if  M.  Kalk bren- 
ner  would  be  willing  to  accept  this  sum  he  would  be 
„hd  to  lake  four  lessons  only.  Moved  by  this  deter- 
mination the  pianist  changed  his  attitude  and  invited 
Ids  visitor  to  Show  what  he  already  knew.  Seated  at 
the  piano  Chopin  quietly  played  one  of  his  own  eludes 
and  barely  had  he  finished  when  the  professor  jumped 
from  his  chair  and  took  the  hoy  in  his  arms.  Aon 
need  no  lessons,’  lie  said.  ‘You  have  much  to  teach 


ram  all 
s.  Then 


[<;  on  the 
have  it  '• 


they  like 
Why  not 


say  this  ^ note’s  home  is  her 
proper  key "Tm  the  piano  without  nannm 
~ note’s  home  is  here  picking 


the 

it  — and  this 
ait  the  proper  ivory 


JM- 

;n  — and  so  on.  , . 

“’When  skill  in  translating  the  staff  into  the  atigi  ag 
of  the  keyboard  has  been  acquired,  there  will  >>'  . 

, ears  :u,d  vears  before  the  child  m which  to  explan 
the  theoretical  side;  the  names  of  the  hnes  and  s,«ces, 
etc.  But  this  ought  not  to  come  until  actual  nad,n„ 

has  been  established.  . , 

If  music  with  a sharp  or  two  or  fiat  be  given  ’ ’ 
fore  ib.  teaching  of  the  staff  names,  it  will  be  the 
plest  matter  in  the  world  the  child*  mind  wiU  g«ajP 
, all  instantly  to  explain  that  the  sign  means  that  th 
Particular  note  is  visiting  at  a neighbor’s  either  up  ot 
down  the  road  as  the  case  may  be  -so  that  the  finger 
to  find  the  note  must  go  up  (or  down)  a h.  • U 

Why  can  we  not  let  m,r  children  so  -n  need  of  sim- 
plified methods  in  mu  ie  reading,  do  right  at  the  sl.n 


"Kalkbrenner  at  once  took  his  young  visitor  under 
Ids  own  protection;  lie  introduced  him  to  Eleyel.  the 
then  famous  pianomaker,  who  gave  him  an  instrument 

and  organized  his  first  concert.  f 

Frederic  Chopin,  according  to  M.  TV™  was  of  a 
genial  and  happy  disposition  and  it  was  only  when  u 
discovered  that  he  was  actually  dying  of  consumption 
that  he  became  irritable  and  worried.  e was  a 
< harming  voting  man,  hut  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
die  soon  and  the  thought  never  ceased  to  worry  him. 
for  he  was  above  everything  else  a lover  of  life.  Genige 
Sand  did  much  to  keep  him  in  good  spirits  dining  tin 
ei>dil  vears  they  were  together.  She  nursed  him  as 
though  he  were  a child  and  he  never  forgot  all  that 
she  did  for  him.  They  quarreled  over  a chicken  wing 
at  the  dinner  table  and  separated,  never  to  speak  to 
raeh  other  again,  hut  the  master  never  referred  to  hei 
in  other  than  the  most  respectful  terms.  ^ 

\s  a teacher  Chopin  was  extremely  difficult  to  satisty 
and  exacted  a tremendous  amount  of  study  from  Ins 
nnpiE.  He  never  consented  to  accept  as  a pupil  any 
lllu.  who  had  not  received  a thorough  musical  training 
beforehand,  but  when  he  began  to  take  interest  in  any 
„f  those  who  were  studying  with  him  be  worked  almost 
..s  bard  as  the  pupil  himself  to  make  him  successful. 
When  he  first  heard  M.  Peru  he  offered  at  once  to  in- 
struct him  free  of  charge.  Of  these  lessons  M.  le.u 


EMIL  LIEBLING. 

The  growth  of  musical  interest  in  America  during 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  has  been  phenomenal.  In 
a large  measure  it  has  been  due  to  earnest  workers 
who  came  from  abroad  in  years  gone  by,  bringing  with 
them  the  ideals  of  the  old  world  and  mingling  them 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new.  Such  a one  was 
Emil  Liebling,  whose  death  occurred  recently  in  Chicago. 

He  was  a musician  of  exceptional  talent,  born  in  I less, 
Germany,  April  12,  1851.  He  enjoyed  a thorough 
course  of  musical  preparation  at  the  hands  of  Ehrlich, 
Theodore  Kullak,  Dorn,  and  of  the  great  Franz  Liszt 
himself.  There  was  therefore  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  left  his  own  land  to  come  to  America, 
and  above  all  no  need  for  him  to  settle  in  Chicago, 
which  was  in  those  days  a raw,  unformed  city  still  in 
the  making,  where  the  highest  interests  of  art  could 
find  little  foothold.  Here,  nevertheless,  Emil  Lieblmg 
saw  his  opportunity.  He  realized  that  a time  must 
come  when  the  onward  sweep  of  material  progress 
must  bring  with  it  the  need  for  the  artistic  progress 
he  was  so  well  able  to  direct.  And  among  the  amaz- 
ing group  of  musical  workers  that  Chicago  has  pro- 
duced — such  men  as  Theodore  Thomas  George  P. 
Upton,  William  H.  Sherwood,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  r.  1*. 
Ziegfield  and  a dozen  others— none  has  stood  more 
closely  to  his  ideals  than  Emil  Liebling. 

He  settled  in  Chicago  in  1872,  and  his  unusual  abil- 
ity and  talent  soon  drew  to  him  a large  clientele  of 
pupils  not  only  from  Chicago,  but  from  all  over  the 
country.  He  never  lost  touch  with  his  pupils  for  even 
after  they  left  him  he  kept  in  touch  with  them.  He 
also  built  up  a reputation  as  a lecturer,  writer,  com- 
poser and  a thorough  educator  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  Downright  in  his  views  and  pungent  in 
his  expression  of  them,  he  nevertheless  won  innumer- 
able friends  by  virtue  of  his  unfailing  sincerity  and 
the  innate  kindliness  of  his  disposition.  Though  he 
wrote  many  delightful  salon  pieces,  perhaps  his  best 
work  was  done  in  the  well-known  Czerny-Liebling 
Studies  through  which  students  have  been  enabled  to 
dispense  with  the  unessential  portions  of  the  vast 
muss  of  material  which  the  prolific  Czerny  left  behind, 
and  to  benefit  by  the  material  which  is  good— indeed 
indispensable.  In  this  work,  as  in  many  of  the  articles 
he  contributed  to  The  Etude.  Emil  Lieblmg  more  than 
justified  the  enormous  confidence  he  enjoyed  as  a 
musical  educator.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Horence 
M.  Liebling,  by  bis  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are 
married,  and  by  his  two  brothers.  Max  Liebling  and 
Leonard  Liebling,  both  of  whom  have  won  distinction 
as  musicians. 


DR.  HENRY  S.  PERKINS. 

But  if  Chicago  has  lost  a sincere  worker  in  Mr, 
Liebling,  she  has  also  sustained  a severe  loss  in  Dr. 
H S Perkins  Henry  Southwick  Perkins  was  born 
at'  Stockbridge,  Vt„  March  20,  1833.  He  was  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Boston  Music  School,  but  settled  in  Chicago 
jn  1872— the  same  year  as  Emil  Liebling.  He  organ- 
ized and  was  president  of  the  Chicago  National  Col- 
le«e  of  Music  in  1889.  From  1886  to  1897  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Music  Teachers’  Association 
and  the  Music  Teachers’  National  Association.  He 
was  an  experienced  musician,  a man  of  high  ideals, 
a fluent  writer,  a loyal  friend. 


“1  used  t.i  go  to  his  apartment,  near  the  Champs- 
FK sei's,  and  inter  on  the  Place  Vcndomc,  where  he 
died  and  where  he  occupied  three  rooms  for  which  Ik 
paid  300  francs  ($60)  a year.  He  generally  remained 
in  bed  while  1 played,  for  lie  was  too  weak  to  stand 
■mi  ..rent  fatigue,  but  whenever  he  disapproved  of  my 
I, laving  he  would  jump  from  his  couch  and  run  to  the 
qiano.  There,  listening  tojum.  1 passed  the  most  beau 
tiful  moments  of  my  life. 


HERVE  DWIGHT  WILKINS. 

\nother  well-known  musician  has  passed  away  in 
Nerve  Dwight  Wilkins,  for  many  years  a prominent 
oroanist  in' Rochester.  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  Ba  y. 
N v in  1848,  and  was  the  son  of  a clergyman  who 
was  also  a musician.  After  studying  with  Ins  father 
he  went  to  Berlin,  1875-76,  and  studied  piano  under 
Kullak  (the  teacher  of  Emil  Liebling)  and  Loose  i- 
1,,,,-n;  he  also  studied  organ  with  Haupt  and  singing 
with  Sicber  and  Kotzolt.  director  of  the  Royal  Cathe- 
dral choir  At  the  same  time  he  attended  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  Thus  well  equipped  he  re- 
turned to  America  and  became  organist  at  St.  Peters 
Presin terian  Church  and  director  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Vocal  Society  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.  He  became  well 
known  not  only  as  a teacher,  hut  also  as  a concert 
organist  Mr  Wilkins  was  well  known  to  Etude  read- 
ers* on  account  of  the  excellent  educational  articles 
that  emanated  from  his  pen.  He  is  also  known  as  a 
composer  for  the  organ,  and  among  his  works  may 
he  mentioned  the  Jndantino,  Cantabilc,  Quartctto,  Ron- 
deau and  Spring  Song. 


FHE  ETUDE 


[Editors  Note. — Mr.  Bauer’s  eloquent  opinions  have 
been  presented  to  Etude  readers  manv  times.  Most  of  out 
friends  know  something  of  his  interesting  career  ; how  he 
studied  originally  with  the  view  of  becoming  a violinist  ; 
how  fortune  threw  him  with  Paderewski  at  a time  when 
the  gieat  Polish  pianist  needed  someone  to  play  the  second 
piano  parts  in  studying  concerto's;  how  Mr.  Bauer  struggled 
for  recognition  as  a violinist  in  Paris : how  he  was  called 
upon  to  substitute  at  a concert  at  which  another  famous 
pianist  was  unable  to  appear ; and  finally  how  the  public 
demanded  more  and  more  of  his  piano  playing,  until  he 
decided  to  let  Fate  have  its  way  and  become  a pianist 
instead  of  a violinist.  The  Etude  takes  pleasure  in 
presenting  another  interview  with  Mr.  Bauer — an  inter- 
view which  we  are  sure  will  interest  our  readers  quite  as 
much  as  his  previous  ones.] 

While  it  is  impossible  to  study  any  subject  without 
a certain  amount  of  thought-force,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  one  is  very  often  confronted  with  pupils  who 
exhibit  so  little  that  one  is  not  surprised  that  they  do 
not  make  the  progress  they  expect,  and  indeed  have  a 
right  to  expect.  When  a pupil  complains  that  he  can- 
not master  this  or  that  passage  it  is  usually  found  that 
he  is  virtually  admitting,  that  the  requisite  mental 
effort  has  not  been  made. 

HOW  TIME  IS  WASTED. 

If  the  pupil  is  like  the  average  I have  met  it  will  be 
found  that  he  has  been  going  laboriously  through  the 
whole  composition  time  after  time,  improving  the  diffi- 
cult measures  to  some  extent  with  each  repetition,  but 
finding  himself  at  the  end  of  his  practice  period  with 
a work  in  which  there  are  still  a number  of  conspicu- 
ously weak  spots.  Hew  much  better  it  would  have 
been  for  this  student  to  have  located  his  troublesome 
measures,  and  then  concentrated  his  attention  u'pon 
them.  In  studying  a play  or  a history  or  any  work, 
few  students  would  think  of  repeating  the  text  over 
and  over  again  from  beginning  to  end  in  order  to  un- 
derstand some  difficult  passages. 

Understanding— that  is  the  vital  thing.  When  the 
pupil  really  understands  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  it 
is  merely  a matter  of  patience  and  industry  which  lies 
between  him  and  the  attainment  of  artistic  interpre- 
tation. The  student  who  hopes  to  have  his  difficulties 
solved  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  instead  of  applying 
his  own  intellectual  forces  to  them  until  he  has  mas- 
tered them,  is  most  unfortunate.  The  more  the  stu- 
dent has  to  depend  upon  himself,  the  more  rapidly  he 
. develop  his  own  resources.  This  does  not  mini- 
mize the  necessity  for  the  right  kind  of  a teacher  but  it 
does  point  out  the  need  for  self-reliance  in  practice. 

The  pupil  must  understand  that  the  conditions  which 
surround  his  case  may  be  totally  different  from  those 
which  surrounded  the  teacher  while  he  was  a student, 
ocneca  in  one  of  his  Minor  Essays(0/  a Ilappv  Life ) 
points  this  out  with  his  accustomed  force,  conclud- 
ing, Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  important  than  that 
we  should  not,  like  sheep,  follow  the  track  that  has 
gone  before  us,  and  thus  proceed  not  whither  we 
ought,  but  whither  the  rest  are  going.”  One  of  the 
signs  of  a vigorous  intellect  is  that  of  directing  the 
mind  toward  the  real  difficulties  and  effecting  a solu- 
tion after  its  own  fashion  with  as  little  help  as  possi- 
ble  from  the  teacher. 

Teachers  unquestionably  weaken  their  pupils  by  giv- 
ing them  too  much  direct  assistance  rather  than  suffi- 
ter  d,rcction'  For  instance,  in  the  mat- 

\Z  the+bot,hersomei  measures  wc  have  been  discuss- 
conkll  te,ach1er.  mlfht  pomt  out  that  the  difficulty 
“S.  V ;C  , y,Sl°'V  1>raCt!ce  with  ^'i  hand  sepa- 
te-clu'r'  ,n,',eC-f  ,that  cm,Id  bc  t,,e  solution.  Or  the 
rbvtbm  f U d,.,ndlCate  t,lat  trouble  was  one  of 

(of  the  pasCsPagned'nS  UP°n  ^ P’'°pCr  mental  conccption  i 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  MASTERING  DIFFICULTIES. 

One  of  the  main  things,  perhaps,  is  to  reveal  to  the 
pupil  that  a considerable  part  of  the  pleasure  in  music 
study  rests  in  the  mastery  of  difficulties.  The  most 
interesting  measures  in  a piece  from  the  study  stand- 
point are  the  difficult  ones.  Their  very  complications 
give  them  the  charm  which  comes  with  the  solution 
of  an  interesting  puzzle.  If  you  have  failed  in  solving 
a puzzle  after  two  or  three  attempts  your  interest 
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should  increase  rather  than  lessen.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  pleasures  in  Liszt,  Chopin,  Rubinstein,  that 
have  this  charm  in  store  for  you,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
works  of  the  modern  Russian  and  French  writers, 
many  of  whom,  the  student  may  believe,  must  have 
joined  a conspiracy  to  throw  rhythmical  difficulties  in 
their  paths. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  practice  period  the  stu- 
dent confronts  two  important  divisions  of  the  problem 
of  how  to  play  the  piano  beautifully.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  training  the  brain  to  comprehend  all  that  the 
printed  page  of  music  was  intended  to  imply,  and  the 
second  deals  with  the  kind  of  exercise  demanded  to 
bring  the  physical  apparatus  into  the  finest  possible 
condition  which  will  enable  it  to  transmit  the  musical 
idea  not  merely  to  the  keyboard  but  rather  to  the  ears 
of  the  auditors.  Both  of  these  divisions  are  equally 
important  and  both  deserve  an  equal  amount  of  atten- 
tion. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  average  student  would 
apparently  far  rather  give  the  proper  part  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  physical  side  of  practice  than  the  men- 
tal side.  Tie  finds  the  gymnasium  much  more  alluring 
than  the  study  hall,  and  often  wastes  hours  of  well- 
meant  effort  at  the  keyboard  over  ill  thought  out  prob- 
lems. He  could  spend  his  time  far  more  profitably  in 
taking  the  composition  aside,  reading  it  over  a number 


of  times  and  imagining  the  fingers  actually  playing  the 
notes.  In  this  manner  the  mind  is  trained  in  advance 
of  the  technical  work  at  the  keyboard.  Fingerings  are 
devised  and  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

thinking  out  a new  work. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  need  for  holding  the 
musical,  idea  of  the  piece  in  proper  reverence.  The 
composition  should  be  thought  out  musically.  That  is, 
the  pupil  should  be  suffused  with  the  musical  joy  of 
the  composition  which  the  composer  found  In  writeo- 
ff, and  which  his  future  audience  demands  far  more 
than  the  knowledge  that  he  has  studied  -his  fingering 
correctly  or  has  .practiced  diligently  at  the  keyboard 
Audiences  are  becoming  more  and  more  exacting,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  and  more  sensitive.  They  are 
perhaps  less  amazed  by  show  of  virtuosity  'and  more 
delighted  with  beautiful  interpretations  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  are  quick  in  recognizing  the  pianist  who 
has  the  spirit  of  the  musician  in  his  playing.  They 
know  whether  he  is  singing  the  music  -which  he  has 
stored  up  in.  his  musical  being,  or  whether  his  mind 
is  working  his  fingers  as  though  a strip  of  perforated 
paper  were  passing  through  his  mind  like  tjie  records 
in  a piano-playing-machine. 

No  one  can  indicate  where  intelligently  directed 
musical  effort  stops  and  where  the  artist’s  more  in- 
tuitive expression  of  the  musical  meaning  of  the  mas- 
terpiece commences.  His  principal  attention  in  study 
is,  of  course,  directed  to  those  branches  in  which  lfis 
intellectual  gifts  may  be  employed  to  the  greatest  prac- 
tical advantage.  Phrasing,  for  instance,  demands  an 
enormous  amount  of  consideration  from  the  serious 
artist.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  dismissed  with  a me- 
chanical rendition  of  a few  slurs  marked  in  the  music 
notation.  Teachers  should  insist  upon  having  their 
pupils  understand  that  phrasing  is  a kind  of  all- 
important  musical  interpretation.  As  an  example  they 
might  show  them  an  illustration  in  punctuation  copied 
from  an  old  rhetoric  book,  “Every  lady  in  this  land 
has  twenty  nails  upon  each  hand  five  and  twenty  on 
hands  and  feet.”  Ridiculous  as  this  will  appear  to  the 
pupil,  he  may  see  that  the  numerical  proportions  at 
least  can  be  shown  by  the  right  punctuation,  thus: 
Every  lady  in  this  land  has  twenty  nails;  upon  each 
band  five,  and  twenty  on  hands  and  feet.”  -.Many  of 
the  blunders  made  in  musical  punctuation  are  no  less 
ludicrous  than  the  rhetorical  example  given  above. 
Phrasing  should  be  a daily  consideration— in  fact,  it 
should  he.  a matter  about  which  the  student  should 
concern  himself  very  earnestly.  He  should  ,nqt  dis- 
miss it  with  the  perusal  of  an  article,  or  a bonk  upon 
Phrasing— he  should  study  every  available  book  upon 
musical  form,  accent,  etc.,  until  he  is  capable  of  in- 
forming himself  upon  the  reason  why  the  composer 
or.  editor  has  introduced  certain  marks  to  indicate  cer- 
tain phrases.  This  may  seem  a distant  goal  to  the 
young. student,  but  if  he  is  sincere  he  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  any  less  lofty  aim  in  this  branch  of  bis  work. 

opportunities  for  original  thinking. 

The  Student,  need  never. let  himself  imagine  that  the 
act  that  lie  is  engaged  in  interpreting  the  musical 
ideas  of  others,  who  have  at  some  previous  time  con- 
ceived these  ideas  and  written  them  down  upoii  paper 
"nils  him  in  the  matter  of  original  thinking.  Tn  fact’ 
he  lias  a quite  surprisingly  large  area  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas  i„  playing.  When  he  takes 
new  piece,  whether  it  lie  a stilted  but  symmetrical 
ocarlatti  sonata  or  the  most  evanescent  bit  of  poetic 
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musical  atmosphere  from  the  pen  of  Debussy.  !« 
should  first  of  all  form  his  own  idea  as  to  the  prope 
performance  of  the  piece.  The  composer  has  given 
ft.w  directions  relating  principally  to  the  degrees 
furce  to  he  employed  and  has  suggested  the  speed. 

Starting  with  these,  the  performer  can  find  am  num- 
ber of  things  with  which  to  busy  lumselt  for  hours. 
The  matter"  of  touch,  phrasing  and  contrast  demand 
rlose  study  and  by  this  1 mean  brain  work.  1 or  tins 
reason,  it 'is  advisable  for  the  student  to  have  a wide 
ran-e  of  material  from  which  to  select  Ins  work. 
Every  piece  in  a new  style  means  renewed  activity. 
Every  new  composition  is  an  interesting  problem;  not 
a ^problem  in  mathematical  sense.  >*.  a"  ?™"'  £ 
ternrise  which  should  leave  the  pupil  enriched  m ex 
pS«  alter  1.  has  been  sunbed.  The  student  sod 
thus  have  as  broad  a scope  as  posstbbe  He  should 
not  be  limited  to  any  one  composer  He  must  leave 
nothing  undone  to  develop  his  breadth  of  mind.  His 
greatest  opportunity  for  advance  does  not  he  m ma 
fno  his  technic  more  showy,  but  in  developing  the 
character  of  his  work  in  every  possible  way.  Piano 
tedinic — that  is.  digital  dexterity-long  since  soared  to 
the  oreatest  attainable  heights.  People  have  cease - 
be  dazzled  by  a great  show  of  technic.  Unless  piano 

manufacturers  provide  us  with  a new  '"m^TevhoTrd 
a vastlv  more  complicated  and  extended  y ■ 

there  will  be  little  that  can  he  done  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tending technique.  The  world  has  ceased  to  be  amazed 
“skyscrapers  rmd  ...  demands  .be  nor.  endunug 
and  sensible  forms  of  structure  which  please  the  eye 
and  delight  the  soul.  Much  the  same  condition  is  be- 
ing manifested  in  music  as  our  taste  develops. 


COMFORT  AT  THE  KEYBOARD. 


BY  ANNA  HURST. 


WHO  SHALL  SUCCEED  IN  MUSIC? 

Every  successful  pianist  is  quite  naturally  beset  by 
students  who  are  anxious  to  know  what  chance  they 
may  have  to  succeed  in  music.  Success  in  music  can- 
not be  calculated  and  anticipated  as  some  great  as 
tronomer  might  determine  the  location  of  a celestial 
body  he  had  never  seen  but  which  he  knew  must  e 
ist  Nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  success  in  music.  It 
depends  upon  so  much.  Certainly  it  will  never  come 
unless  it  is  preceded  by  an  immense  amount  of  original 
thinking.  It  does  not  come  accidentally,  as  so  man, 
are  foolish  enough  to  imagine.  Again,  it  does  not 
always  come  from  work.  It  would  he  wrong  fur  any 
ope  to  give  the  impression  that  any  student  can  start 
practicing  Energetically  and  sensibly  and  expect  to  find 
success  at  the  end  of  a road  bordered  by  the  mile- 
stones of  labor.  It  would  he  very  lovely  if  this  were 
so,  hut  it  is  not,  and  it  is  cruel  to  make  others  think 
that  it  is.  Some  are  marvelously  gifted  in  music,  an 
it  is  given  to  them  to  do  in  an  hour  what  others  may 
take  years  in  doing.  They  have  the  insight.  When 
they  work  and  work  right  success  usually  comes  to 

them.  , . . 

How  can  you  tell  whether  you  are  gifted  m music. 
One  of  the  best  tests  is  the  amount  of  enjoyment  you 
find  in  your  music.  If  your  practicing  becomes  labori- 
ous- if’ you  find  that  your  mind  is  wandering  while 
you  play;  if  you  find  a greater  joy  in  other  things 
than  your  music,  you  are  hardly  destined  to  become 
great  in  the  art.  If,  however,  you  hud  that  you  can- 
not keep  away  from  the  piano;  if  you  think  music, 
dream  music,  and  find  that  you  take  more  pleasure  in 
working  in  music  than  in  anything  else,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  you  will  become  more  successful  it  you 
have  the  musical  gifts  we  have  already  discussed. 

In  any  event  you  will  lose  nothing  hv  giving  the 
matter  a great  deal  of  careful  thought  before  deciding 
upon  a musical  career,  and  when  you  do  decide  to 
elect  the  beautiful  art  of  music  as  your  life  work,  you 
may  save  Years  if  you  will  only  make  up  your  mind 
to  let  vour  brain  do  its  proper  share  of  the  work  by 
thinking  all  the  time  you  are  studying  instead  of  only 
now  and  then. 


Pvrenis  often  wonder  and  worry  because  students 
don’t  enjoy  their  practice,  and  are  not  vvdhngto  put 
in  more  than  the  required  hour  at  the  piano.  Perhaps 
in  many  cases  this  is  due  to  purely  physical  discom- 
fort of  a kind  that  may  easily  be  remedied  with  a 
little  care.  In  the  winter  time,  for  instance,  the  per- 
former is  apt  to  find  the  cold  keys  numbing  to  the 
finders-  hence  the  piano  should  he  opened  regularly 
each  morning  as  early  as  possible  before  practicing 
commences,  so  that  the  warmth  of  the  room  will  take 
the  chill  off  the  keys.  The  piano  in  winter  time  should, 
for  its  own  good,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort  of  the 
performer,  he  kept  in  a warm,  cozy  room,  even  though 
this  is  an  inconvenience  in  other  ways. 

Some  pupils  are  seriously  troubled  with  poor  circu- 
lation. In  such  cases,  should  it  he  impracticable  to 
place  the  piano  in  a warm  room,  the  hands  and  cloth- 
ing about  the  limbs  of  those  who  are  going  to  prac- 
tice should  he  .warmed.  Something  warm  p.aced  upon 
the  piano  stool  is  good,  such  as  a foot-warmer,  or  a 
hot-water  bottle.  A loose  wrap  about  the  shoulders 
will  also  add  to  the  comfort.  Holding  the  hands  m 
water  until  heated  through  before  starting  work  on  a 
chilly  day  will  cause  them  to  remain  comfortable  and 
flexible  for  some  time  afterward.  Even  if  the  practic. 
is  in  a warm  room,  the  hands  should  he  thoroughly 
warmed,  as  stiff  hands  are  a decided  drawback  to  goo 

piano  playing.  i 

In  summer  time  the  room  should  he  kept  as  coo.  a. 
possible,  yet  it  should  not  be  darkened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  notes  on  the  music  page  are  not  ta  V 
distinguished.  The  light  question,  howevc  . an 
portant  ore  at  all  seasons,  both  a poor  light  and 
1-rilliant  dare  being  bad  for  the  eyes,  especia  > 
eve,  "f  Imall  children.  Preferably  the  hah.  should 
come  from  the  sides,  or  from  above  and  hehinu  s 
as  to  throw  no  shadow;  it  should  never  shine H 
upon  the  eyes.  Good  ventilation  is  at  all  mes  u 

important  essential;  it  is  impossible  to  get  ^rt  ment‘. 
and  nhvsical  concentrate  n m a had  a ■ f 
Should  the  fingers  be  inclined  to  stick  to  the  " 7/ 

hot  weather,  a little  cold  or  ' m applied  to  the  tip, 
will  he  found  beneficial.  E ch  family  should  recoa- 
nie  hs  individual  needs,  and  plan  for  betterment  of 
musical  conditions  in  the  household. 


that  we  can  express  with  perfect  freedom  the  loftiest 
inspirations  of  the  masters?  It  may  be  argued  t a 
many  of  the  great  masters  of  music  have  been  lack- 
ing personally  in  many  of  the  most  desirable  moral 
qualities,  but  the  answer  to  this  is  that  they  have 
merely  failed  to  apply  the  lessons  of  their  music 

to  their  daily  lives.  , . . , 

Much  of  the  beneficent  result  of  piano  study  is  lo 
sierfit  of  by  students  through  lack  of  imaginative 
vision.  Of  course,  a “complete  understanding  is 
much  to  ask  of  young  students,  yet  teachers  can  do 
a great  deal  by  suggestion  and  influence  to  promote 
a more  far-seeing  comprehension  of  the  possibilities 
of  piano  playing.  Too  often  teachers  and  pupils 
alike  are  disposed  to  look  on  the  acquirement  of 
technic  as  the  sole  end  of  piano  playing  and  to  lose 
sio-ht  of  the  broad  horizon  which  fetches  out  De- 
fore  the  musician  in  the  world  of  imagination  and 
inspiration.  It  is  as  if  one  followed  the  score  of  an 
“ era  so  closely  „ to  lose  sigh,  of  the  characters 
on  the  stage,  and  to  forget  to  listen  to  the  singers 
and  the  orchestra. 


THE  TEACHER’S  DILEMMA. 

Very  often  the  fault  is  with  the  student.  . Many 
expect  to  obtain  the  highest  results  by  paying  for 
lessons,  trust  ng  to  luck  and  the  teacher  to  metamor- 
phose them  in  some  mysterious  way  into  great  pian- 
i ts  Very  often  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  who 
U afraid  to  be  too  exacting  for  fear  of  losing  his 
oupils  to  some  rival  who  is  less  insistent  on  intelli- 
gent, accurate  practice.  But  in  all  such  cases  it  is 
obvious  that  no  great  inspiration  is  back  of  he 
work  cf  either  pupil  or  teacher,  and  great  results 
in  mus  e can  only  be  obtained  when  pupil  and 
teac1  or  alike  realise  that  in  the  dull  routine  of  daily 
practice  are  the  possibilities  which  build  up  force 
and  character  to  be  utilised  in  leading  the  world  to 
higher  ideals  and  to  broader  humanity. 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT  AND  PIANO  PLAYING. 


BY  FANNIE  EH  AR  THOMAS. 


Tt  is  well  to  he  familiar  with  all  kinds,  with  ah 
styles,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  reject  any  particular 
music  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  does  not  hear  a 
meat  master’s  name.  To-day  everybody  writes  for 
tin  piano,  and  from  this  mania  for  composing  there 
results  a surplus  of  mediocre  music,  and  the.  teacher 
, • ften  has  a long  and  difficult  choice  for  lus  pupil- 
In  ,l,is  situation  he  will  act  prudently  in  giving  the 
preference  to  works  signed  by  artists  of  unquestionable 
talent:  at  the  same  time  lie  ought  to  have  enough 
originality,  enough  independence  of  judgment  to  ac- 
cept smh  productions  as  may  seem  to  him  good  ■>"< 
useful,  even  if  the  author  he  obscure  and  completely 
unknown. — Lr.  Coitfky. 


To  anyone  with  the  des  re  to  profit  by  pjano  study 
the  qualities  called  into  play  by  the  right  kind 
practice  and  performance  are  of  a nature  whnl  < 
not  fail  to  he  of  the  utmost  benefit  not  only  tote 
individual,  but  to  the  community  Good  piano  p.e.y- 
ing  demands  all  the  virtues  which  go  to  * 1 

strong  character-neatness,  they. -ugliness 
ence  ‘patience,  endurance,  sincerity,  self-effacement 
faith’  in  effort,  sympathy  alike  m sorrow  am  m joy 
-and.  in  fact,  all  the  qualifies  dreamed  of  by  the 
great  tone-poets  of  the  world.  Piano  P1^  cam 
not  give  character  where  none  ’exists,  but  d the 
higher  and  better  instincts  are  present  m the  wo  - 
be  pianist  the  demands  of  practice  and  performance 
are  such  that  all  the  latent  good  m a student  can  e 

brought  out.  . ••qqle 

Rubinstein  quotes  Fenclon  as  having  sad.  Me 
piano  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  man;  ^thctic 
in  hours  of  sadness,  the  partner  in  triumph  and  joy. 
and  when  placed  on  by  an  artist,  the  instrument  Ik- 
“Is,  pul.lic  benctactor''  A-l  «*■»* 
statement  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  rial  zed 
that  when  a great  artist  plays  in  public  with  perfee 
Verity,  the  imaginative  in siBh.  and  £ 

puts  into  his  playing  must  have  its  effect  on  the 
audience.  The  influence  of  music  on  e ’,i°  . 
one  which  refuses  to  he  exactly  analysed,  but  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  noblest  utterance  of  e 
"at  tone-master,  no  less  than  the.  “winged  words 
of  the  poet,  must  influence  the  minds  of  a 1 
heed  when  interpreted  by  the  master  mmd  of  a great 

arHow.  then,  are  we  to  get  the  most  out  of  our 
nhno  placing — or,  to  put  it  in  another  way-how  are 
U to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  technical  perfection 
is  only  a means  to  an  end.  and  that  tire  end  ,s  the 
development  of  our  own  characters  in  such  a way 


MOZART’S  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

The  following  extract  from  E.  J.  Breakespeare  s 
rre  of  Mozart  gives  a pen  portrait  of  Mozart  ,n  whic 
Urn  great  composer  lacks  some  of  the  ideal  quality 
V-Th  which  many  fond  admirers  have  enveloped  him, 
md  in  consequence  has  an  air  of  veracity  which  is 

not  to  he  denied.  , , _ 

“Mozart  as  a youth  was  rather  thin;  hut  he  afte  - 
wards  inclined  rather  to  stoutness.  He  was  somewha 
below  medium  height ; what  his  exact  stature  w as 
feet  and  inches,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
about  5 feet  5/,  inches  we  are  inclined  to  estimate  it, 
upon  the  idea  formed  by  the  references  supplied. 
His  head,  a trifle  large  in  proportion  to  his  height, 
was  of  goodly  shape;  and  he  had  a profuse  allowance 
of  fine  hair-of  lightish  brown  shade  in  h,  ear  y 
vears.  hut  which  grew  darker  by  degrees.  His  nose 
was  formed  upon  a rather  too  liberal  scale,  and  being 

of  a somewhat  Hebraic  cast,  the  feature  may  hav 

possibly  been  the  originating  cause  of  tbe  T,eSt^ 
set  going  as  to  his  descent.  H,s  eyes  were  of  a clear 
decided  blue.  Though  it  seems  generally  to  have 
been  assumed  that  this  was  their  tint,  the  Point  nee*£ 
some  special  investigation  and  inquiry  before  hem 
'(only  recently)  settled.  (There  are  two  portraffs  of 
Mozart  extant  wherein  he  appears  with  decidedly 
&£>.  We  are  told  «*,».  'VT 
l,a<l  a "languid”  express,,.,,,  the.r  bem|  of  a 

certain  “restless”  or  “absent’  quality,  hut  that  on 
their  possessor  becoming  interested  in  matters  claim,  «, 
^notice,  thev  immediately  lost  their  expression,  and 
became  exceedingly  bright  and  animated 

••In  respect  to  Mozart’s  cars,  it  appears  that  there 
was  an ^ abnormality  of  shape  in  one  of  these  members 
—the  left  ear  namelv ; that  convolution  of  the  oute 
which  is  known  as  the  Concha  (or  “shell  ) was  de- 
ficient altogether ; and  it  would  further  appear  that 
tl  is  peculia;  defect  was  inherited  by  Mozart's  younger 
,o  Ti  ming  Amadeus.  As  a boy.  be  bad  a rosy, 
ebubhv  face;  be  was.  as  a man,  noticeable  for  hi 
•■fresh”  color.  However,  altogether  summed  up,  > 
would  hardlv  seem  that  the  master’s  physical  beautie 
were  sufficient,  or  of  the  order  likely  to  imp**  the 
. , -.i.  ,be  idea  that  one  of  the  gods— and  an 

\ polio  to  wit— stood  there  incarnated  before  their 
'it  was  rather  ‘the  other  way  about,  if  any- 
nVmv  times  had  the  too  sensitive  artist  cans 
for  his  mortification  in  some  slighting  remarks  pasjd 
anent  his  lack  of  inches,  or  some  other  physical  short 
coming  as  commonly  estimated. 
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The  Pioneers  of  American  Music 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 


The  roots  of  American  music  lie  in  psalm-singing. 
Unpromising  as  this  school  may  seeiji  to  be,  it  did 
far  more  for  the  development  of  music  in  this  coun- 
try than  the  secular  concerts  which  took:  place  in  Vir- 
ginia or  South  Carolina,  or,  a little  later  on,  in  New 
York.  For,  while  these  secular  concerts  were  desul- 
tory and  semi-occasional,  the  psalm-singing,  of  New 
England  was  constant  and  unremitting.  The  Mora- 
vian music,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  early  music  in  America,  but  this  did  not  extend 
its  influence  to  other  parts  of  the  country  as  the 
psalm-singing  of  New  England  gradually  did,  nor  did 
it  come  into  existence  as  early  as  the  latter. 

There  is  one  point  about  this  early  psalm-singing 
that  is  not  as  thoroughly  understood  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  that  the  old  custom  of  having  the  melody  in  the 
tenor,  instead  of  in  the  treble,  was  adhered  to,  which 
made  the  psalms  somewhat  more  difficult  to  sing  and 
to  understand  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
melody  had  been  in  the  upper  voice.  We  append  here 
an  example  of  the  familiar  Old  Hundred  with  its 
melody  thus  treated  in  the  tenor  voice,  and  the  stu- 
dent will  at  once  see  the  contrapuntal  style  of  such 
work. 
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How  much  of  activity  there  was  in  this  field  can 
scarcely  be  understood  by  the  modern  reader.  It  was 
tl  <•  chief,  perhaps  the  only  outlet  for  enjoyment,  of 
the  New  Englander,  and  what  with  the  innocent  flirta- 
tions, the  seeing  the  girls  home  after  singing  school, 
and  the  charm  of  the  music  itself,  we  can  imagine 
the  old  singing  -school  to  have  been  as  much  of  a 
social  function  as  the  opera  is  to  the  music-lover  of 
to-day.  , 

The  earliest  pioneers  of  American  music  were, 
therefore,  to  be  found  among  the  psalm-tune  com- 
posers and  singing-school  teachers  of  this  epoch.  Of 


one  of  the  earliest  of  these,  William  Billings,  we  have 
but  recently  written  an  account  in  The  Etude.  But 
there  were  many  others.  There  was  Oliver  Holden, 
who  composed  Coronation,  which  is  sung  as  much 
to-day  as  when  it  was  first  written,  a century  and  a 
half  ago.  There  was  Andrew  Law,  a much  better 
musician  than  either  Holden  or  Billings,  whose  hymn, 
Archdale,  is  one  of  the  few  good  compositions  of  the 
early  type  of  work.  There  was  Jacob  Kimball,  Jr., 
who  deserted  Law  (not  the  aforesaid  Andrew)  to 
take  up  music  and  finally  die  in  the  poor-house. 
There  was  Samuel  Holyoke,  the  composer  of  Arn- 
heim. 

We  speak  first  of  these  men,  since  they  were 
Americans,  and  pioneers  in  a very  sterile  field,  but 
there  were  many  foreigners  who  could  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  Philadelphia  had  two  cultivated 
Englishmen  in  Raynor  Taylor  and  Benjamin  Carr; 
New  York  had  another  Englishman,  William  Tuckey, 
and  Boston  still  another,  Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS. 

Who  was  the  earliest  American  composer?  In  one 
sense  it  was  William  Billings,  since  he  was  the  first 
to  entirely  devote  himself  to  music,  and  to  starve  by 
it.  But  there  were  two  other  Americans  who  pre- 
ceded Billings.  Francis  Hopkinson  and  James  Lyon, 
of  whom  the  great  American  musical  historian,  Mr. 
Oscar  G.  Sonneck,  has  written  so  entertainingly,  were 
certainly  the  first  chronologically,  although  their  in- 
fluence was  by  no  means  widespread.  James  Lyon, 
born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1735,  was  poet, 
preacher,  and  composer.  He  founded  a smging- 
school  in  Philadelphia,  he  published  a collection  of 
tunes  entitled  Urania,  in  which  one  may  trace  some 
of  his  harmonization  and  some  original  composition, 
but  none  qf  his  works  became  as  popular  as  those 
above  cited  by  his  immediate  successors. 

Francis  Hopkinson,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1737, 
was  the  first  composer  of  American  birth.  To  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  evolving  the  first  musical  com- 
position which  may  be  called  distinctively  American. 
He  did  not  claim  to  be  a professional  composer,  in 
the  sense  that  Billings  was.  His  dedication  of  a set 
of  songs  to  General  Washington  may  show  his  claim 
of  priority  of  composition  and  disclaimer  of  profes- 
sional musicianship  very  clearly.  lie  says: 

"I  am  neither  a professed  poet,  nor  a professed 
musician,  and  yet  venture  to  appear  in  those  charac- 
ters united;  for  which,  I confess,  the  censure  of 
Temerity  may  justly  be  brought  against  me. 

“However  small  the  reputation  may  be  that  I shall 
derive  from  this  Work,  I cannot,  1 believe,  be  refused 
the  Credit  of  being  the  first  Native  of  the  United 
States  who  lias  produced  a Musical  Composition.” 
These  two  sentences  from  a lengthy  dedication 
may  show  both  the  limitations  and  the  worth  of  Hop- 
kinson’s  work.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  first  in  a 
very  narrow  field,  and,  while  almost  all  his  immediate 
successors  were  ■ in  the  sacred  school,  ITopkinson’s 
works  were  secular. 

Many  of  the  pioneers  of  American  music  were  of 
foreign  birth,  as  already  intimated,  yet  some  of  them 
lived  so  long  in  America,  and  became  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  American  music  that  they  may  almost 
he  regarded  as  natives  of  this  country.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  semi-Americans  was  Gottlieb 
Graupner,  who  founded  the  first  permanent  American 
orchestra. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ORCHESTRA. 

Gottlieb  Graupner  was  a Hanoverian  by  birth,  and 
was  for  a time  the  oboeist  in  a regiment  in  that  little 
German  kingdom,  lie  seems  to  have  been  a rolling 
stone,  and  migrated  to  London,  where  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  large  orchestra  which  Manager  Salomon 
gathered  together  to  play  the  new  symphonies  of 


Haydn,  in  1/91  and  1/94.  Soon  after  this  he  crossed 
the  ocean  and  tried  to  settle  in  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  but  found  the  musical  field  so  unpromising 
there  that  he  soon  set  out  for  Charleston,  S.  C., 
where  there  was  considerable  musical  activity  in  the 
early  days.  Here  he  married  a vocalist. 

Together  with  his  young  wife  he  made  a new  start 
in  Boston,  where  there  were  then  about  six  profes- 
sional musicians.  I he  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
Boston,  where  he  conformed  to  the  necessity  then  laid 
upon  all  musicians,  and  used  every  one  of  his  various 
talents.  He  played  contrabass,  piano,  clarinet  and 
oboe,  and  he  taught  all  these  instruments.  He  was 
also  a music  printer,  and  he  opened  a music  store 
where  he  sold  the  music  that  he  himself  printed  and 
sometimes  even  composed. 


Jonas  Chickering 


He  gathered  together  a number  of  musical  ama- 
teurs (with  perhaps  four  professionals),  who  formed 
the  Philo-Harmonic  Orchestra.  Every  Saturday  night 
this  little  orchestra  of  about  a dozen  members  would 
meet  in  a hall  on  Bedford  Street  (it  was  then  Pond 
Street),  and  play  at  the  symphonies  of  Gyrowetz,  or 
Wraniszky,  or  even  aspire  as  high  as  the  works  of 
Haydn. 

Graupner  was  a member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  when  it  began  its  career,  and  in  the  great 
opening  concert  of  that  society,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1815,  his  Philo-Harmonic  Orchestra,  of  less  than 
twelve  musicians,  played  the  orchestral  parts  of  some 
choruses  by  Haydn  and  by  Handel,  against  nearly  a 
hundred  singers,  ten  of  whom  were  females.  A Bos- 
ton newspaper  said  of  the  concert  that  “there  never 
was  anything  like  it  in  the  world  1” — which  may 
probably  have  been  true,  although  not  in  the  sense  in- 
tended. 

Another  musical  pioneer  whose  influence  was  very 
far-reaching  was  also  a member  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  its  early  days.  This  was  Jonas 
Chickering,  the  first  great  American  piano  manufac- 
turer. We  cannot  claim  for  him  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing made  the  first  American  pianoforte;  that  must  he 
awarded  to  John  Behrenl,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in 
1774,  in  his  workshop  on  Third  Street  below  Brown, 
brought  forth  “an  extraordinary  instrument  by  the 
name  of  the  Pianoforte,  made  of  Mahogany,  being 
of  the  nature  of  a Harpsichord,  with  hammers  and 
several  changes,”  as  his  advertisement  runs. 
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But  the  first  important  advances  in  piano  manufac- 
ture took  place  in  Boston,  and  most  of  these  were  due 
to  Jonas  Chickering.  He  was  born  at  New  ipswich, 

X H.,  in  April,  1798.  He  came  to  Boston  with  very 
little  cash  in  his  pockets,  but  endowed  with  some 
musical  ability  and  considerable  mechanical  genius. 

He  sang  in  the  Park  Street  Church  choir,  that  very- 
orthodox  tabernacle  where  they  refused  to  have  an 
organ,  and  which  the  heterodox  nicknamed  Brim- 
stone Corner.”  He  became  conductor  and  president 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  In  18-3  we  hnc 
the  young  man  in  business  on  his  own  account,  an 
making  the  best  upright  pianos  of  the  country. 

He  soon  took  a sea  captain  into  partnership,  and 
the  firm  became  Chickering  & Mackay.  Captain 
Mackay  often  sailed  from  Boston  to  South  or  Central 
America,  with  a boatload  of  Chickering  pianos,  which 
he  would  sell  for  cash  or  trade  for  precious  woods, 
and  would  sail  back  to  Boston  with  his  ship  h led  with 
mahogany  or  rosewood,  or  other  valuable  timber,  thus 
making  a profit  at  each  end  of  the  voyage.  In  184 
Captain  Mackay  determined  that  he  would  retire  from 
the  sea  after  one  last  voyage.  He  sailed  on  that  voy- 
age, and  was  never  heard  of  again 

In  1837,  Chickering,  now  alone  in  his  firm,  patented 
the  casting  of  an  iron  frame,  to  sustain  much  greater 
tension  on  the  piano  than  had  yet  been  used.  This 
and  other  inventions  immediately  following,  made  the 
American  piano  the  most  durable  of  the  world,,  and 
enabled  it  to  stand  in  climates  where  other  pianos 

WTn  the ^ days'  of  great  prosperity  which  followed, 
Jonas  Chickering  never  allowed  himself  to  grow  in 
flated  He  was  often  at  the  workmans  bench,  ^as 
careless  of  elegant  attire,  and  was  ever  a specimen  of 
an  unspoiled  American.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  many  famous  makers 
who  followed  Chickering  as  we  are  here  confined  to 

P’ It  Tsr "likewise  not  our  purpose  to  speak  in  these  ar- 
ticles of  each  and  every  one  who  took  part  in  the 
earlv  musical  uplift.  That  would  swell  this  little 
essay  to  the  dimensions  of  a history  Such  men  as 
Uriah  C Hill,  who  founded  the  Philharmonic  Or 
chestra  in  New  York;  Hupfeldt,  Carr  and  Raynor 
Taylor,  who  were  active  in  the  Musical  Fund  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  deserve  grateful  remembrance  by  all 
Americans.  We  desire  rather  to  speak  of  those  men 
who  created  an  epoch,  who  were  missionaries  as  we 
as  pioneers.  And  such  a man  surely  was  Lowell 

Mason. 

A REMARKABLE  PIONEER. 

Dr  Lowell  Mason  (he  received  his  degree  Horn  the 
University  of  New  York)  was  born  in  Medfield, 
Mass  January  8.  1792.  In  his  youth  lie  was  a bank 
clerk  in  Savannah,  Ga„  where  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  music.  His  studies  led  him  gradually  into 
composition,  and  he  made  a compilation  of  sacred 
songs  and  hymns,  in  which  many  of  Ins 
own  works  appeared.  But  publisher  after 
publisher  in  Philadelphia  and.  Boston  re- 
turned the  manuscript,  declining  the  ris  ' 
of  publication-  It  was  finally  undertaxen 
bv  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and 
was  the  best  native  collection  that  had 
been  published  up  to  that  time.  Mason 
went  back  to  Savannah  with  five  hunc.red 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  as  the  first  fruits 
of  his  musical  labors,  hut  requested  that 
his  name  be  omitted  from  the  book,  lest 
it  hurt  him  in  his  banking  business.  But 
when,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  the 
royalties  had  swelled  to  oyer  four 
thousand  dollars,  he  decided  that  there 
wuis  more  for  him  in  music  than  in  bank- 
ing and  came  to  Boston  to  enter  upon  a 
new  career.  Nevertheless  we  find  him 
teller  in  the  American  Bank,  in  the  early 
Boston  days,  although  the  counting  of 
bills  was  interspersed  with  the  counting 
of  measures,  even  then,  for  he  was  a 
busy  musical  director.  In  1833  Wm.  C. 
Woodbridge,  an  enthusiastic  musical 
American,  came  back  to  Boston  from 
Europe,  bringing  the  principles  of  the 
I’estalozzi  system  with  him,  a sensible 
system  of  musical  training  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  bungling  methods  then  used 
in  New  England. 

The  union  of  AVoodbridge  and  Mason 
was  as  lively  as  the  union  of  the  white 
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and  blue  papers  of  a seidhtz  powder;  there  was 
splendid  effervescence,  and  the  pair  of  enthusiasts 
determined  that  the  public  must  gam  by  the  new 
system.  The  Academy  of  Music  was  begun  in  Boston 
and  missionaries  were  trained  to  carry  the  new  musical 
tidings  over  the  land.  It  took  full  three  years  of  active 
endeavor  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  Boston  city 
fathers  to  the  admission  of  a course  of  musical  study  m 
the  public  schools.  But  at  last,  in  September,  1836, 
permission  was  granted  to  Lowell  Mason  to  teach  the 
school  children  the  rudiments  of  music— of  Ins  men 

Tliis'  did  not  in  the  least  dampen  the  ardor  of  two 
such  men  as  Woodbridge  and  Mason.  Pianos,  hooks 
and  tuition  were  furnished  to  the  city  of  Boston  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  this  altruistic  pair.  By 
however,  the  experiment  had  succeeded ; the.  city  coun- 
cil was  convinced;  they  made  an  appropriation,  and 
music  in  the  public  schools  was  established  for  the 
first  time  on  this  continent  as  a regular  branch  of 
study.  Indeed  it  was  probably  the  first  time  m he 
entire  world,  for  the  slight  musical  instruction  afforded 
in  the  schools  of  Germany,  by  underpaid  teachers  with 
whom  music  was  generally  only  an  avocation,  con  d 
not  compare  with  the  regular  course  that  was  estab- 
lished in  America.  , , „ 

Lowell  Mason  established  Teacher  s Conventions  n 
America,  and  the  fruits  of  his  work  were  carefully 
garnered  up  by  advanced  students  and  disseminated 
in  everv  part  of  our  country.  He  died  m 187- 


There  was  another  native  enthusiast  in  a very  different 
field  who  also  deserves  recognition  among  our  earlv 
pioneers.  This  was  the  first  American  composer  in 
the  large  forms  of  music— William  H.  bry.  He  wa= 
born  in  Philadelphia,  August  10  1813.  and  was  the  son 
of  a prominent  editor  and  publisher  of  that  time.  He 
received  an  excellent  literary  training,  but  soon  turned 
to  music  with  avidity.  He  won  a gold  medal  by  an 
overture  which  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Philharmonic  Society,  in  1833.  He  had  composed  an 
orchestral  overture  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old. 

But  Fry’s  chief  claim  to  a place  among  the  notables 
of  American  musical  history  is  in  his  opera  Leonora, 
the  first  actual  opera  composed  by  an  American.  It 
was  composed  in  1845,  to  an  English  libretto,  and  was 
suno-  by  the  Seguin  Troupe  which  gave  light  operas  in 
the & vernacular.  But  in  1858  it  was  translated  into 
Italian  and  was  performed  by  a great  Italian  troupe 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  Anschuetz.  The  work  is 
not  great,  reckoned  by  the  standards  of  the  present; 
it  has  many  light  tunes  in  the  Balfe  and  Donizetti 
vein,  but  it  has  good  harmonies,  and  a very  effective 
drinking  chorus,  and  it  was  the  first  in  the  fie  d. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  ten  thousand  dollar 
prizes  awaiting  the  American  composer.  The  sympho- 
nies, cantatas,  overtures  and  other  musical  compositions 
of  Fry  brought  him  nothing  but  expense  and  some- 
times'even  adverse  criticisms  from  his  less  gifted 
journalistic  brethren.  For  Fry  was  an  important  jour- 
nalist, musical  editor  and  editorial  writer  of  the  A e* 
York  Tribune.  What  he  earned  in  his  profession  he 
spent  in  his  avocation.  He  was  devoutly  attached  to 
the  Donizetti,  Bellini  and  early  Verdi  style  of  opera, 
and  at  one  time,  in  an  endeavor  to  convert  New  York 
to  this  school,  he  gave  a set  of  lectures,  with  full  illus- 
trations, paying  for  the  prominent  Italian  soloists,  the 
chorus  and  the  full  orchestra  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  so  intense  as  an  American  en- 
thusiast. ...  • tt„ 

His  music  has  not  made  a lasting  impression.  H 
was  not  naturally  dramatic,  although  broadly  culture., 
and  highly  educated.  But  he  opened  the  path  foi 
others,  and  his  musical  criticisms  were  the  first  Ameri- 
can ones  that  were  at  all  worthy  of  the.  name.  He 
certainly  belongs  in  our  gallery  of  American  musical 
pioneers. 


ORNAMENTATION  IN  MUSIC. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  COMPOSER  IN  LARGER 
FORMS. 

\n  American  enthusiast  in  music  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  as  the  career  of  Lowell  Mason  well  proves. 


kings  cha 


p,,I  IN  boston,  where  the  first  organ  was  installed  in 

WHERE  THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY  MET. 


There  are  few  more  entertaining  volumes  than  Sir 
Hubert  Parry’s  work.  The  Art  of  Music.  In  the 
chapter  on  Folk-Music  he  has  something  to  say  which 
has  a bearing  on  a topic  more  modern  than  the  actua 
matter  he  is  discussing.  In  speaking  of  the  elaborate 
trills  and  turns  that  are  found  in  all  music  of  the 
Orient  he  says,  “With  genuine  Orientals  the  love  of 
unmeaning  decorative  ornamentation  is  excessive  m 
everv  department  of  mental  activity,  whether  literature, 
art  or  music.  This  is  generally  a sign  that  the  techni- 
cal or  manipulatory  skill  is  far  in  excess  of  the  power 
„f  intellectual  concentration.  When  mental  develop- 
ment and  powers  of  intellect  and  percep- 
tion are  too  backward  to  grasp  a design 
of  any  intricacy  or  a conception  that  is 
not  obvious  and  commonplace,  the  human 
creature  who  is  blessed  with  facility  of 
execution  expends  his  powers  in  a pro- 
fusion of  superfluous  flourishes.  In  Euro- 
pean countries  the  type  is  most  commonly 
met  with  among  popular  operatic  singers  , 
hut  it  is  also  plentiful  among  showy  pian- 
ists, violinists  and  other  virtuosi,  who  re- 
joice the  hearts  of  those  members  of  the 
general  public  who  are  as  unintelligent  as 

themselves.  • 

"Indeed,  the  truth  is  of  wide  applica- 
tion. and  need  not  he  confined  merely  to 
music ; for  it  is  noticeable  that  people 
who  delight  in  excess  of  ornament  and 
decoration  are  almost  always  of  inferior 
intellectual  power  and  organization.  Or- 
nament is  the  part  of  anything  which 
makes  for  superficial  effect.  It  may  coj 
exist  with  a great  deal  of  force  and  fire, 
as  in  what  is  called  Hungarian  music, 
which  is  really  a gipsy  development  of 
Hungarian  substance;  and  it  may  be  used 
as  an  additional  means  of  expression,  as 
it  is  in  some  Scotch  and  Irish  tunes;  hut 
when  it  is  purely  a matter  of  display, 
it  generally  implies  either  undeveloped 
mental  powers  or  great  excess  of  dex- 
terity." 


AMERICA,  AND 
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EDITORIAL 


I'or  many  years  we  have  had  the  pros  and  the  cons 
of  teaching  music  by  mail  represented  /to  us  by  various 
readers  interested  in  the  subject.  The  object  of  the 
present  symposium  is  solely  that  of  providing  Etude 
friends  with  a means  for  making  up  their  own  minds 
as  to  the  practicability  and  desirability  of  this  form  of 
musical  education. 

At  first  we  decided  not  to  give  any  expression  to 
editorial  opinion  upon  the  matter  but  the  temptation 
is  too  great.  Probably  no  fault  is  so  common  as  that 
of  being  completely  confident  that  one’s  view  of  any 
subject  is  absolutely  right.  We  shall  not  therefore 
attempt  to  lay  down  the  law  for  you  but  merely  present 
our  own  aspect  of  the  subject,  an  aspect  formed  after 
many  months  of  earnest,  disinterested  and  serious  in- 
vestigation. 

One  of  the  most  noted  teachers  of  the  west  (recently 
deceased)  held  such  radical  views  upon  this  subject 
that  he  refused  to  enter  the  discussion  in  any  way. 
claiming  that  all  correspondence  instruction  in  music 
was  nothing  more  than  a huge  mail  order  swindle 
which  should  be  immediately  suppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment. \\  e feel  that  this  eminent  gentleman  was  mis- 
taken in  part.  He  failed  to  realize  that  in  some 
branches  of  education,  well  conducted  correspondence 
instruction  has  been  of  immense  benefit  in  America, 
and  that  it  is  only  fair  to  give  ample  time  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  both  sides.  Perhaps  he  received  his 
first  impression  of  correspondence  schools  from  the 
| man  who  advertised  that  he  would  teach  horse-shoeing 
by  mail  and  began  his  announcement  by  claiming  that 
the  first  correspondence  school  was  conducted  by  St. 
il  I Paul  who  attempted  to  teach  the  Ephesians  by  the 
j epistolatory  plan. 

After  examining  hundreds  of  correspondence  les- 
I sons,  reading  innumerable  letters,  talking  with  mam- 
nfl  who  have  taken  correspondence  courses,  etc.,  the  edi- 
tors of  The  Etude  have  reached  the  following  con- 
j-  ' elusions : 

1 I.  Correspondence  instruction  in  musical  theoreti- 
cal subjects  such  as  harmony,  counterpoint, 
etc.,  may  be  conducted  through  the  mails  with 
reasonable  expectations  of  uniform  success. 
Most  musicians  are  agreed  upon  this  point,  al- 
though it  is  obvious  that  a capable  living- 
teacher  would  be  more  inspiring  than  what 
one  witty  writer  has  called  “absent  treatment” 
in  musical  instruction. 

II.  The  system  of  giving  diplomas  and  degrees  is 

one  which  should  be  severely  condemned.  Since 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  etc.,  is  not 
obtained  through  examinations  in  our  leading 
American  universities  (Yale,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Columbia,  Pennsylvania),  but  is  bestowed 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  by  the  faculty,  its 
value  depends  entirely  upon  the  standing  and 
teaching  force  of  the  institution  giving  it.  For 
this  reason  the  American  degree  can  not  be 
compared  with  the  degrees  in  music  conferred 
by  English  bodies.  The  idea  of  conferring 
this  degree  through  correspondence  must  cer- 
tainly call  for  justifiable  ridicule  from  repu- 
table institutions.  Again,  our  investigations 
have  made  us  certain  that  in  many  instances 
the  degree  and  the  diploma  have  been  used 
as  bait  to  allure  misguided  applicants  to  the 
school. 

III.  Probably  very  few  people  have  any  idea  how 

outrageously  this  matter  of  diplomas  has  been 
abused  in  America.  We  have  even  heard  of 
publishers  and  commercial  houses  granting 
diplomas  as  a means  of  increasing  their  own 
business.  A diploma  granted  under  such  con- 


ditions is  unthinkable.  V,  e have  repeatedly 
been  asked  for  diplomas  of  this  kind,  and  we 
have  invariably  replied  that  a diploma  that  is 
not  granted  by  a regularly  organized  educa- 
tional institution,  conducting  a real  educational 
work  with  a real  faculty  of  able  teachers  with 
real  students  in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the 
word,  is  worthless. 

I ' . W e appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the  sincere 
music  workers  of  America  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  the  profession  by  looking  down  upon 
any  certificate  or  diploma  that  suggests  any- 
tning  but  the  most  rigorous  and  searching 
personal  examination  conducted  wholly  anil 
en.ircly  apart  from  any  suggestion  of  com- 
mercial profit  or  business  connivance. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A DEGREE. 

\ . Tile  value  of  a degree  depends  wholly  upon  the 
standing  and  dignity  of  the  body’  conferring 
that  degree.  I'or  this  reason  it  has  reeent’v 
become  the  custom  to  attach  the  initials  or  an 
abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the  University 
conferring  that  degree.  In  England  this'  is 
done  more  or  less  to  satisfy  curiosity,  as  Sir 
C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  Bart,  C.V.O.,  M.A., 
Mus.D.,  Cantab.,  Oxon.  et  Dubl.  (Sir  C 
Hubert  H.  Parry,  baronet,  Commander  of  the 
Victorian  Order,  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of 
Music  of  Cambridge  University,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity,  and  Dublin  University).  In  America 
a similar  course  lias  been  adopted  principally 
for  self-protection,  since  so  many  “cheap”  de- 
grees from  unworthy  institutions  have  been 
conferred  that  many  “collegiate  honors”  have 
lost  their  original  significance. 

\ I.  A degree  coming  from  a roll-top  desk  sur- 
rounded by  a faculty  of  clerks  and  typewriters 
is  so  farcical  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  our 
European  brothers  look  with  open-eyed  amaze- 
ment upon  our  laxness  in  such  matters.  In 
fact,  many  degrees  have  been  conferred  in 
America  that  carry  no  more  academic  weight 
than  the  blue  ribbon  tied  around  the  neck  of 
the  prize  pig  at  a country  fair.  When  we  re- 
member the  vast  amount  of  intellectual  and 
financial  capital  invested  in  American  institu- 
tions of  learning,  the  very  existence  of  a few- 
spurious  or  “clandestine”  degrees  becomes  a 
matter  deserving  prompt  correction.  These 
degrees  and  diplomas  tire  horrible  blots  upon 
the  splendid  accomplishments  of  serious  and 
worthy  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
raising  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  America. 

' 11  1 H,:  Ktudi:  cannot  express  itself  too  emphat- 
ically in  this  connection.  We  recommend  that 
our  readers  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
discredit  this  disgraceful  perversion  of  our 
national  educational  ideals.  Incessant  ridicule 
is  the  best  weapon. 

\ III.  While  some  of  the  lesson  papers  we  have  ex- 
amined have  been  surprisingly  well  graded  and 
have  contained  excellent  expository  matter, 
they  nevertheless  do  little  more  than  parallel 
tile  best  printed  material  found  in  the  best 
instruction  books  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
best  music  journals  at  a mere  fraction  of  the 
cost. 

TX.  The  pupil  should  never  be  misled  into  believ- 
ing that  his  questions  will  in  all  cases  be 
answered  by  the  distinguished  teacher  who  may 
have  prepared  the  course.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  distinguished  teacher  never  secs  the 
written  answers  and  bis  personal  attention 


c uld  not  possible  be  given  in  any  sufficient 
measure  when  ,t  is  remembered  that  a success- 
ful correspondence  school  may  receive  as  mam 
•is  a thousand  examination  papers  a dav  All 
of  these  questions  must  be  dealt  with  by  a 
, °f  a dozcn  or  so  teachers  many  of  whom 
ave  110  niore  or  even  as  much  claim  to  dis- 
tinction than  scores  of  teachers  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pupil  taking  the  lessons. 
lat  the  astern  of  giving  scholarships  whereby 
a"  aPPheant  who  fails  to  respond  to  the  first 
offer  of  the  school  is  informed  that  lie  or  she 
u.s  been  awarded  a scholarship  is  nothing  more 
Ilian  a come  down”  in  price,  with  some  pos- 
sible advertising  advantages  for  the  school 
but  more  likely  a last  means  of  “landing”  the 
applicant. 


XI.  That  the  only  difference  between  the  corre- 
spondence school  and  a course  of  education 
mapped  out  by  the  pupil  himself  through  read- 
ing standard  musical  magazines,  the  best  books 
and  employing  successful  graded  courses,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  correspondence  school  sup- 
p les  the  pupil  with  a progression  or  system- 
atic series  of  printed  lessons  at  regular’ inter- 
vals, and  then  by  means  of  printed  slips  and 
occasional  letters,  an  effort  is  made  to  correct 
the  work  of  the  pupil.  This  difference  is  an 
important  one,  for  while  the  books,  magazines 
and  materials  in  one  case  might  cost  $10.00  at 
the  outside  the  correspondence  course  is  likely 
to  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars.  The 
difference  is  represented  by  whatever  valua- 
tion the  student  places  upon  the  corrections 
of  the  printed  papers,  which  as  we  have  inti- 
mated are  in  most  cases  made  by  teachers,  no 
doubt  sincere  and  capable,  but  with  no  es- 
pecial distinction  similar  to  that  of  the  famous 
artist  whose  name  brings  celebrity  to  the  course 
and  to  the  school.  A letter  received  from  a 
patron  of  one  of  these  schools  after  enthusi- 
astically praising  the  detail  with  which  the 
printed  slips  or  lesson  papers  have  been  pub- 
lished says,  “I  do  not  think  much  of  the  force 
of  clerks,  who  correct  the  papers  and  grade 
them!  I have  had  occasion  many  times  to 
call  their  attention  to  mistakes  and  inaccura- 
cies, and  although  they  nearly  always  gave  me 
10n  per  cent,  on  my  papers,  f found  their  an- 
swers to^my  questions  lacking  intelligence  and 
care,  tho’  i must  say  that  they  didn’t  hesitate 
to  apologize  when  L called  their  attention  to 
their  error.” 


Xl  I.  In  considering  the  subject  one  should  draw-  a 
sharp  line  between  the  practical  side  and  the 
theoretical  side.  In  music  we  find  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  TRFseiaitTfic  side  oTmusie 
may  he  defined  in  print  with  great  exactness. 
The  art  of  music  may  he  discussed,  and  from 
this  discussion  much  good  may  arise,  hut  noth- 
ing may  he  done  in  print  that  will  ever  take 
t.ic  place  of  the  brain,  the  eyes  and  the  cars 
o!  the  intelligently  trained  teacher  present  in 
person.  (The  exquisite  tonal  effects  which  a 
Kreisler,  a Sembrich.  a Paderewski  achieves 
aic  not  the  result  of  a mere  scientific  invest! 
gadon  of  music,  hut  rather  the  outcome  of  years 
of  patient  development  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
under  the  personal*  sympathetic  guidance  of  a 
qualified  teacher,  until  the  artistic  taste  is  so 
acute  that  the  most  delicate  shades  of  musical 
expression  are  developed.  ) Every  teacher, 
worthy  of  being  called  a teacher,  is  good  or 
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bad  according  to  how  finitely  that  teacher 
studied  the  science  of  music  and  how  exta 
sively  the  teacher  lias  developed  his  inusiea 
artistic  taste,  his  feeling  for  tone  quality  and 
the  shades  of  expression,  his  aesthetic 
iue.it,  his  gift  of  sane  and  helpful  criticism 
of  the  actual  playing  of  the  pupil.  As  vvc  have 
said  the  science  of  music  may  he  piocure 
through  books  or  through  a good  correspond- 
ence course,  but  what  the  teacher  sells  is  n 
so  much  the  science,  as  his  practical  art, she 
judgment,  and  the  only  way  ...  which  he  ca 
sell  this  is  at  the  side  of  the  pupil  with  his 
mental  ears  open  every  second  of  the  csson 
fEven  Bach,  probably  the  most  sciencihcally 
'versed  of  the  great  masters,  always  played  an 
example  for  his  pupils  and  ended  So  muss 
cs  klingen”  ("It  must  sound  m that  way  ). 
That  given  the  best  correspondence  instruction 

■ thrrr  are  onlv  a verv  few  pupils 

imaginable,  tneic  aic  om. 

who  would  m any  way  get  tnrough  letters,  etc 
anything  more  than  a wry  small  part  of  what 
an  able  teacher  could  give  m a personal  lesson, 
nd  that  the  most  valuable  means  for  correc 
'tion,  "the  ear  of  the  teacher,”  is  removed  from 
the  process. 

That  many  who  have  taken  courses  have  been 
satisfied  with  both  the  lesson  papers  and  the 
method  of  correction,  and  have  been  willing 
to  go  on  with  the  course. 

xv  Tlr  t a correspondence  course  is  never  desir- 
able  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a capable 
teacher  in  person. 

XVI.  That  the  price  charged  for  correspondence  in- 
struction is  excessively  high, 
to  the  practicability  of  the  whole  scheme  ,t  will 
be  nbed  that  »e  taw  not  said  one  word.  We  prefer 
leave  that  to  the  hotly  of  well-known  musicians  who 
come  to  the  assistance  of  T»„  Erne,  m thscuss- 

'"sinee  th'is'suhject  is  one  which  would  permit  of  inter- 
can  be  accepted  for  publication  in  Tin.  Etude. 


sible  for  the  teacher  to  give  that  student,  from  tn 
to  time,  some  help  by  mail.  Knowing  her  tempera- 
ment and  mentality,  the  teacher  might  plan  some 
technical  tasks  for  her.  Or,  if  she  is  to  take  up  cer- 
tain etudes  and  pieces,  analysis  and  ideas  of  interpre- 
tation might  be  suggested. 

Such  cases,  however,  are  few  and  far  between; 
even  then  it  depends  on  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  need.  Indiscriminate  piano  lessons 
by  mail  are  well-nigh  impossible,  and  at  best  are  but 
a poor  makeshift  for  the  real  thing! 


articles  in  musical  periodicals  may  be  of  great  as' 
sistance  to  you  through  your  teacher  who  knows  how 
to  aid  you  in  their  application,  but  when  you  pay  for 
instruction  by  mail,  you  isolate  yourself  from  your 
only  hope— a living  teacher.  With  apologies  to  L 
coin,  you  c^n  teach  by  mail  some  (a  mighty  fev) 
the  pupils  nearly  all  the  things,  you  can  teach  all  the 
pupils  some  of  the  things,  but  you  cannot  come  any- 
where near  teaching  all  the  pupils  all  the  th  ng  . 


CLARENCE  J.  EDDY. 
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Thc  following  contributions  to  this  symposium  are 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of 
thc  contributors : 


HARRIETTS  BROWER. 

Can  lessons  on  the  piano  be  give,,  by  mail?  That 
V iiroldemalic  ,,,,  ttata*  « ^,7“^ 

™ S — 

tuitive  enough  to  guess  me 

of  the  pupil’s  hands,  arms  and  tinge,  s.  Who  cm 
divine  the  contour,  flexibility  and  condition  of  the 
ohvum  members — the  quickness  of  intelligence,  the 
mental  qua1ific;ui"ns?  On  tl.e  other  Land  wta  1* > 
cm  profit  bv  tile  most  concise  and  explicit  rules, 
without  the  personal  explanation  and  demonstration 
No,  the  cl  ild,  at  all  events;  lie  would  be  out  ot  tire 

qUS°ti,e  beginner  nor  young  sU, .lent;  for  if  ewer  a 
pupil  needs  watching  and  careful  guiding,  ,t  is  at  the 

bexT’tim  plaver  who  has  been  badly  taught,  and  has 
<rrave  and  fixed  faults,  of  which  he  is  of  curse  un- 
conscious. Here  again  the  help  and  personal  supe 
vision  of  a teacher  wlm  understands  technical  prob- 
lems and  physical  conditions  is  very  essential 

Not  for  tile  person  living  m a large  city  . tin  t . 
desires  to  take  up  piano  study  he  has  no  difficulty  m 
procuring  the  services  of  a competent  teacher. 

\,v  von  living  away  hack  in  the  country,  fa,  from 
civilization,  and  music  teachers,  and  do  you  think  you 
can  profit  bv  piano  instruction  on  paper.  Win  not 
a,-,, cure  some  books  on  piano  study  : There  are  many 

,,  ,,i  , ,m.„  which  explain  many  technical  points.  Or 

, , ‘ i instruction  book,  and  follow  that  until  such 

_ ,ur  lot  is  cast  in  a more  propitious  locality. 

mnre  for  yourself  than  anyone  else  can 
, •’  'I'tach  yourself  all  y<  ti  can.  and  if  you 
mi  d to  learn,  tile  u v will  surely  be  opened 
, t,l (lain  ib<  right  1 ind  of  instruction, 

j i , vlj(]  so  much  awinst  lessons  for  piano  b\ 

entat i vely.  on  the  other 


HAROLD  BENNETT. 

engaged  in  a correspondence  school. 

There  are  two  methods  of  teaching.  By  having  the 
pupil  blindly  imitate  the  teacher  and  become  a typical 
‘carbon  copy,”  or  by  insisting  that  the  pupil  assimilate 
the  principles  involved  and  by  logical  thinking  app  y 
them  correctly.  Most  teachers  demand  that  their  pup,  s 
simply  imitate  them;  most  pupils  are  willing  to  • 

This  'is  impossible  when  teaching  or  studying  by  co 
respondence,  if  the  lessons  explain  every  principle,  psy- 
chological and  physiological,  and  the  questions  m the 
accompanying  examination  paper  covering  these  prin 
doles  are  honestlv  answered  and  thoroughly  corrected. 
Obviously  the  pupil  can  not  blindly  imitate  the  teacher 
He  must  learn  the  principles,  when  and  how  to  apply 
them  bj  clear  and  logical  thinking.  He  does  not  copy 
the  isolated  examples  of  correctly  applied  principles. 
Back  Napoleon.  Bee, 1, oven  Lincoln  ; Hi  £«***« 
knew  They  knew  because  they  thought  dearly,  tile, 
thinking  is  the  aim  of  education.  Study  by  eorrespo 
Hence  induces  clear  thinking. 

Human  acts  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  hose 
which  are  the  result  of  acquired  knowledge  and  those 
which  are  instinctive.  William  James  the  psycho^  ,st 
asserts  that  rhythmical  feeling  is  instinctive,  also  that 
instincts  may  be  developed  or  lost  akogeth^r  brtt  new 
„ncs  can  not  be  created  spontaneously.  Most  music 
teacher,  agree  that  rhythm  can  not  be  taught  tat  may 
be  developed  if  existing  m the  embryo.  To  develop 
a rhythmical  feeling  the  pupil  must 

vises  etc.,  with  a metronome  and  different  accents. 
If  the  instructor  teaches  in  person  he  explains  the  use 
of  the  metronome,  manner  of  playing  different  exer- 
Hses  etc  In  teaching  by  correspondence  the  teacher 
explains  through  the  printed  page.  What  the  actructor 
teaches  in  both  cases  is  not  rhythm  but  the  method  of 
developing  it.  This  method  is  so  simple  that  it  s 
explained  in  print  quite  as  easily  as  by  word  of  mout  . 
Therefore  rhythm  can  be  taught  by  correspon  e 


engaged  in  a correspondence  school. 

Regarding  the  subject  of  teaching  music  by  mail.  I 
know  some  of  those  who  have  presented  the  best 
courses  have  devoted  an  enormous  amount  o time 
to  them  to  make  them  of  practical  value  to  the  stu- 
dents In  one  case  over  forty  hours  were  spent  by  a 
noted  musician  in  editing  and  analyzing  a single  com- 
position especially  for  a correspondence  school.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  this  musician  would  be  able  tc 
give  each  individual  pupil  much  more  instruction  by 
such  a method  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  persona 
lessons  I believe  that  the  pupil  studying  such  lessons 
will  lie"  able  to  derive  practically  as  much  bend fit  from 
a knowledge  of  the  principles  and  the  methods  of  sue 
a teacher  as  if  he  had  studied  with  that  teacher  pe  - 
sonally.  I thoroughly  investigated  the  matter  o 
teaching  by  correspondence,  and  became  convinced  that 
the  principles  of  organ  playing  could  be  taught  satis- 
factory in  this  manner.  The  system  of  accompanying 
each  lesson  with  an  examination  paper  containing  a se 
of  questions  pertaining  to  the  lesson  and  to  the  under- 
lying principles  involved  in  the  performance  of  certain 
compositions,  is  an  excellent  one.  when  these  questions 
are  prepared  by  the  distinguished,  teacher  who  edits  the 
course  and  are  systematically  answered  by  the  studen 
and  corrected  under  the  teachers  supervision. 


,1,1, 
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student  has  been 
liould  go.  yet  is  forced.  b\ 
interrupt  her  studies  and  In 


LeROY  B.  CAMPBELL. 

As  T think  over  this  question,  it  comes  home  to  me 
with  great  force  that  it  is  a very  difficult  problem  to 
teach  these  subjects  even  with  the  student  directly  by 
om.-s  side;  indeed.  I cannot  conceive  how  my  pupils 
could  make  much  real  progress  even  over  a phone 
where  they  might  at  least  ask  any  questions  they  de 
sired  True,  most  any  teacher  could  write  out  certa  . 
technical  exercises  and  pupils  might  practice  them, 
quite  a number  of  pupils  might  even  get  to  do  them 
but  that  would  not  be  genuine  music  teaching  1 be 
more  subtle,  the  very  fine  points  in  technic  could  not 
be  acquired  through  the  mail  by  one  pupil  out  of  a 

hUHre  is  an  incombatable  fallacy  in  this  manner  of 
teaching,  and  i,  is  this;  Technic  is  only _ a means  «J 
the  process;  music  is  thc  end.  V\  e w i . < 

the  student  receives  his  letter  of  instruct, ot  and  ac- 
tually performs  the  technical  exercise  required  but 
now'  comes  the  application  of  it,  we  will  say  to 
llannud  by  Schumann,  Oh.  what  a hopeless  e for 
and  the  reason  is  this;  There  is  only  one  ran  „ 
the  circle  (the  circle  from  brain  to  the  producing  of 
tone  and  then  hack  to  the  brain  again  through  the 
ear)  The  pupil  thinks,  and  elicits  the  tones,  the 
tones  reach  bis  ear,  even  the  inner  ear,  and  he  ap- 
proves or  disapproves,  it  makes  little  difference  which, 
for  lie  does  not  know;  his  brain,  being  only  a begm- 
n is  not  capable  of  giving  the  needed  critic, sin 
There  is  lacking  in  this  room  one  vital  thing,  and  that 
is  the  brain  of  some  cxm'rienced  teacher  which,  by 
constantly  breaking  into  this  circle  mentioned  above 
gradually  leaves  in  the  brain  of  the  pupil  the  power 
to  direct  and  criticize  in  thc  finer  discrimination  rela- 
tive to  the  bringing  out  of  a genuinely  musical  ren.li- 

1,1  Now  that  is  thc  problem  in  a nutshell,  and  no  in- 
struction bv  mail  can  take  the  place  of  the  bring  brain 
in  this  matter,  and.  my  dear  reader,  do  not  let  any  one 


CHARLES  H.  FARNSWORTH. 

A good  lesson  at  an  instrument  depends  on  two 
factors:  ability  of  the  teacher  both  as  to  knowing  an 
imparting  and  intelligent  receptivity  of  the  pupil.  1 
S th«  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  everyone 
would  agree  that  ideal  conditions  for  bringing  these 
7wo  factors  into  successful  play  is  where  pupil  and 
teacher  come  into  direct  contact  with  each  other,  bu 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  work  with  these  two  ideal 
factors  even  through  correspondence.  It  is  quite  pos 
sible  that  a lesson  through  correspondence  between 

an  able  teacher  and  receptive  pupil  would  be  muc 
more  effective  than  a direct  lesson  where  the  effi- 
ciency of  both  teacher  and  pupil  were  less.  Hence 
this  becomes  a question  of  comparison;  how  much  can 
an  excellent  teacher  with  a pupil  who  really  wishes  to 
learn  accomplish  through  correspondence  as  compared 
with  the  same  pypil  but  not  so  well  equipped  a 
teacher?  Evidently  the  advantage  of  the  correspond- 
ence is  that  it  enables  pupils  at  a great  distance  from 
educational  centers  coming  more  or  less  in  touch  with 
effective  teachers.  The  question  thus  becomes  purely, 
a relative  one,  and  must  he  determined  by  the  facts 
in  question  for  each  case. 

Is  the  work  by  an  able  teacher  through  correspond- 
ence superior  to  a less  able  teacher  by  means  of  di- 
rect communication?  Of  course,  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  lesson  in  correspondence  may  not  be 
from  the  ablest  teacher.  I believe  that  work  through 
correspondence  has  its  place  as  a means  to  check  up 
work  done  directly,  especially,  with  mature  students, 
but  that  correspondence  work  is  always  with  a handi- 
cap and  that  the  pupil  must  decide  when  the  advan- 
tage is  offered  or  the  disadvantage  experienced 
whether  the  correspondence  work  would  be  justified 
over  the  direct. 


EDWIN  HUGHES. 


The  idea  that  real  artistic  results  can  be  achieved 
through  the  study  of  the  piano  by  mail  is  absurd.  I he 
development  of  the  pupil’s  ideals  of  iOT^productioiu 
nuance  phrasing  and  dynamics  is  only  possible  through 
he  living  example.  No  method  has  yet  been  devised 
for  the  successful  teaching  of  these  things  by  means 
of  the  printed  or  written  word.  The  attempt  to  es- 
tablish such  ideals  by  correspondence  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  trying  to  describe  red,  blue  and  yellow  to  a 
blind  person. 


separat. 


time,  it  mav  he  pos- 
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Some  Things  the  Student  Should  Know 
About  Mozart’s  Works 


By  JOHN  ORTH 
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If  I could  have  but  one  volume  of  all  the  music 
written  for  the  pianoforte  that  I know,  and  this 
means  practically  all  that  ever  has  been  composed  for 
the  instrument,  I would  choose  a Mozart  album  like 
Peters,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  and  Schirmer’s  Library, 
containing  the  Fantasias  Rondos,  Adagio,  Romanza, 
Allegro,  etc.,  ten  to  twelve  pieces  in  ail. 

If  you  ask,  “Why  is  this  volume  your  choice?” 
My  answer  is : Because,  take  it  ail  in  all,  Mozart’s 
music  is  not  only  the  purest,  but  at  the  same  time,  to 
my  mind,  it  is  the  most  exalted  and  genuinely  lovely 
of  all  which  has  been  penned  for  the  piano.  I hasten 
to  add  that  there  is  nothing  sudden  about  this  con- 
clusion on  my  part,  for  I have  arrived  at  it  but  recent- 
ly, after  many  years  of  study,  of  teaching  and  of 
playing. 

I was  much  pleased  the  other  day  in  conversation 
with  my  friend,  C.  Martin  Loeffler,  the  splendid  violin- 
ist and  composer,  to  hear  him  say : 

“Mozart!  Yes,  Mozart!  If  only  these  young  peo- 
ple would  study  Mozart  more,  become  more  intimate 
with  him,  learn  to  appreciate  and  love  him.”  “Of 
course,  you  know,”  he  continued,  “I  am  a great  ad- 
mirer of  Debussy,  d’Indy  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mod- 
erns, but  we  should  cultivate  the  old  masters,  especially 
Mozart,  more  than  is  now  the  fashion  in  some  quar- 
ters, in  order  to  get  our  perspective  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  a broader  outlook  over  the  whole  field  of 
music.” 

• One  day  when  the  Mozart  feeling  seemed  a little 
stronger  within  me  than  usual  I received  from  the 
publisher,  my  copy  of  Old  Fogy  (get  this  book,  it 
will  do  you  good).  I looked  into  it.  It  happened  that 
the  first  words  I turned  to  were  as  follows  (on  pages 
36  and  37) : 

RETURNING  TO  MOZART. 

“Suffice  it  to  shy  that  Bach  is  pedantic  when  com- 
pared to  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  unbeauliful.  Some 
day  the  reign  of  beauty  in  art  will  re-assert  its  sway. 
Already  the  new  generation  is  returning  to  Mozart, 
that  is,  to  Music  for  Music’s  sake — to  the  beautiful.” 

It  was  indeed  very  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  so 
brilliant  a mind  as  Old  Fogy’s  had  reached  practically 
the  same  conclusion,  the  same  point  of  view  as  my 
own,  in  regard  to  this  composer  of  composers.  Another 
point  very  much  worth  mentioning  is  the  fact  that 
Mozart  means  a maximum  of  music  and  a minimum 
of  technic.  By  technic,  in  this  instance,  I mean  speed 
— finger  speed.  It  goes,  therefore,  almost  without  say- 
ing that  no  composer  is  so  grateful  to  the  player  of 
limited  technical  means,  or,  let  us  say,  to  the  average 
player,  as  Mozart. 

I have  been  preparing  an  interpretation  lesson  on 
the  D minor  Fantasia.  I wish  every  one,  especially 
teachers,  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  it,  would  study 
this  number  now  and  include  it  in  their  repertoire  of 
playing  and  teaching-pieces  for  the  coming  season.  I 
hope  you  teachers  will  teach  this  Fantasia  as  often  as 
you  find  a pupil  to  whom  it  appeals.  But  first  of  all, 
fall  in  love  with  it  yourselves.  Study  it  until  you  do. 

^ 011  will  then  find  that  the  majority  of  your  students 
who  have  reached  the  fourth  grade,  as  well  as  listeners, 
if  you  play  it  to  others,  will  follow  your  lead  and  feel 
its  appeal  with  you.  I trust  you  will  take  my  advice, 
for  I feel  very  sure  if  you  do  so,  the  response  you  re- 
ceive will  make  you  very  happy. 

Don’t  you  think  that  approbation  won  by  efforts  on 
so  high  a plane  with  such  music  is  more  satisfying, 
not  to  say  inspiring,  than  applause  received  for  the 
performance  of  some  innocuous  “piffle”  or  hit  of  sac- 
charinity  which  contains  neither  brains  nor  genuine 
hear!  throbs  and  can  only  be  classed  as  so  much  music 
"fudge,”  or,  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  "Molasses 
set  to  music?”  Ibis  Fantasia  in  I)  minor  is  a piece 
that  almost  anyone  can  play  as  far  as  the  notes  arc 
concerned,  but  that  is  the  smallest  part  of  it.  A good 


technic  means  about  eight  hundred  notes  a minute  in 
simple  five-finger  exercise  work.  Six  hundred  notes  a 
minute  will  do  all  right  for  Mozart,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Fantasia  No.  II  in  C minor  and  the  Fugue 
in  C major,  a satisfactory  rendering  of  which  would 
require  a little  more  technic.  The  only  composer  to 
compare  with  Mozart  in  this  respect  is  his  great  con- 
temporary Haydn:  But  Haydn,  with  all  his  ingenuous- 
ness and  straightforward,  sweet  simplicity  has  no  such 
appeal  for  me  as  Mozart. 

HOW  BAERMANN  RINSED  HIS  EARS  WITH 
MOZART. 

Let  me  add  a further  word  on  Mozart  from  the  emi- 
nent pianist  and  teacher  of  the  piano,  Carl  Baermann, 
who  so  recently  passed  on. 


A RARE  PORTRAIT  OF  MOZART  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR. 
IT.  E.  KREHISIEL. 


To  know  Carl  Baermann  was  to  love  him,  but  he 
was  a conservative  of  the  conservatives,  ever  loyal, 
true  and  steadfast  to  his  highest  ideals.  When  it  came 
to  the  modern  school  of  Debussy,  etc.,  he  would  have 
none  of  it.  “ That  is  not  music  to  my  ears”  he  would 
say.  Then  he  would  give  you  one  of  his  looks  which 
meant  "Of  course  you  feel  just  as  1 do  about  it,  don’t 
you?  You  don’t  like  it  either,  do  you?”  As  a matter 
of  fact  I did  not  feel  at  all  the  way  he  did  about  it, 
but  I hadn’t  the  heart  to  let  him  know  I had  strayed 
so  far  from  the  “straight  and  narrow  path”  as  he  saw 
it;  so  I smiled  benignantly  as  I could  and  changed  the 
subject  as  soon  as  practicable.  One  of  his  friends  tells 
the  following  anecdote:  Prof.  Baermann  was  at  a con- 
cert one  evening,  the  program  of  which  was  very  mod- 
ern. .When  the  concert  was  about  half  through  he  was 
seen  to  leave  the  hall.  A friend  called  out  to  him  to 
know  why  he  was  leaving  so  soon.  “Oh,  yes!”  he 
said,  “It  is  enough.  I am  going  home  to  rinse  out  my 
ears  with  a little  Mozart.”  The  significance  of  this 
remark  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  said  MOZART,  not 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Brahms,  or  even  Bach.  Think 
this  over,  Miss  Music  Teacher.  Try  to  understand  its 
bearing  not  only  on  your  own  work  but  on  the  whole 
relation  of  composers  one  to  another,  why  be  said 
Mozart. 

A great  favorite  of  Prof.  Baermann  was  the  Fan- 
tasia in  C minor,  No.  II.  He  played  if  often  in  public, 
and  of  course,  con  amove,  very  devoutly.  Yes,  1 say 


devoutly,  for  if  ever  music  was  a man’s  religion  it  was 
so  in  Prof.  Baermann  s case.  His  playing  always  sug- 
gested to  me  the  attitude  of  prayer  and  supplication. 
This  was  especially  true  when  playing  his  beloved  Mlo 
zart  or  Beethoven.  He  was  then  Carl  Baermarfn,  the 
high  priest  of  Art,  Baermann  in  his  pulpit,  so  to 
speak. 

THE  SONATAS  OF  MOZART. 

Note  that  I do  not  include  in  my  volume,  which  I 
would  choose,  the  Sonatas  by  Mozart.  I hesitate  to 
say  it,  but  the  fact  is  they  never  did  specially  appeal 
to  me,  and  because  they  did  not  do  so,  is  the  reason, 
I think,  why  the  Fantasias,  Rondos,  etc.,  did  not  grip 
me  sooner.  I can  only  explain  it  in  th’is  way,  and  that 
is,  that  the  composer  of  the  Sonatas  and  the  Mozart 
of  the  Fantasias  and  Rondos  seem  to  me  almost  like 
two  different  personalities. 

It  is,  as  if  in  the  one  case,  he  were  more  conven- 
tional, lovely,  sweet,  polite  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  whereas  in  his  Fantasias  and  Rondos  he  seems 
to  throw  conventionality  to  the  winds  and  let  the  true, 
genuine  and  ingenuous  Mozart  shine  forth  in  a free,' 
clear  light.  When  a bird  sings  you  do  not  feel  that  lie 
is  singing  for  applause,  for  your  applause  or  mipe,  or 
for  you  or  me  in  any  way.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  pressure  from  the  outside;  the  impulse  is  altogether 
from  within.  This  is  Mozart.  I do  not  feel  this  purity 
and  ingenuousness  in  the  same  degree  with  any  other 
composer. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  mention  Chopin  in  this  connection. 
But  just  think  how  he  wails  and  "takes  on;”  how  much 
he  tells  us  about  hiinself,  his  hopes,  aspirations,  fears, 
passions,  and  all,  of  course,  as  we  so  well  know,  in  the 
love  iest,  most  entrancing  manner.  In  Mozart  it  is 
music  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  no  alloy  of  self.  It 
is  impersonal.  Whereas  Chopin  appears  to  me  to  be 
just  the  reverse  of  this.  In  him  the  personal  note 
seems  very  strong;  if  not,  in  fact,  its  dominant  feature. 

Now,  pianists,  don’t  go  about  pluming  yourselves  too 
much  with  your  playing  of  Liszt  Rhapsodies,  Chopin 
S chord  and  Polonaises,  Debussy,  etc.,  for  if  Mozart 
does  not  appeal  to  you  the  chances  are  altogether  that 
ymir  playing  of  these  more  brilliant,  dazzling  writers 
will  be  as  “sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.”  I 
mean  that  if  compositions  so  intrinsically  musical  as 
the  Mozart  D minor  Fantasia  or  Rondo  in  A minor, 
for  instance,  do  not  appeal  to  you  deeply,  you  are 
surely  not  1 in  it,”  so  to  speak,  musically,  that  is,  from 
a purely  musical  standpoint. 

Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  I do  not  speak  as  an 
old  fogy,”  for  I am  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  latest 
word  in  music  as  set  forth  by  the  brilliant  ones  of  our 
day— Richard  Strauss,  Max  Reger,  Debussy,  Cyril 
Scott,  and  all  the  rest.  Be  open-minded.  Open  your 
heart.  Go  out  sympathetically  to  music  whether  it  was 
composed  yesterday  or  a hundred  years  ago  if— it  is 
worth  while. 

In  this  connection  do  not  forget  that  even  Chopin 
was  considered  erratic  and  affected  in  his  harmonies 
and  progressions  when  he  first  appeared  on  the  scene 
as  a composer  from  1830  to  1840.  Just  try  over  the 
first  five  measures  of  the  Nocturne  in  I)  flat' and  imag- 
ine if  you  can  how  musically  tough  the  fifth  measure 
must  have  sounded  to  ears  entirely  unprepared  for 
such  dissonances  and  progressions.  Does  it  seem  pos- 
sible that  bis  contemporary,  the  eminent  Moscheles, 
could  have  said  of  Chopin’s  music  that  to  him  it  was 
strained  and  far-fetched,  but  that  after  hearing  the 
composer  himself  play  some  of  bis  compositions  he 
thought  be  understood  him  a little  better. 

Mid  so  it  goes  all  the  way  along.  As  some  wise  man 
has  said,  "The  heresv  of  to-day  is  the  orthodoxy  of 
to-morrow,  whether  in  music,  art,  science  or  ip  any 
other  department  of  life.” 

An  interesting  query  comes  into  my  mind  at  this 
point.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  “turned  Chopin 
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down'’  if  you  had  belonged  to  that  period?  Most  every 
one  did,  you  know,  for  a time  at  least.  The  wiseacres 
were  as  tusual  the  worst  critics  of  the  new  and  unta- 
niiliar  of  their  day  and  generation.  What  1 say  m 
regard  to  Chopin  applies  also  to  Mozart,  for  the  treat- 
ment accorded  him  at  first  was  anything  but  sympa- 
thetic. Emerson  says,  “To  be  great  is  to  be  misun- 
derstood.” Remember  that  every  generation  has  its 
prophetic  souls.  We  also  have  them  with  us  now.  Do 
not  stone  them.  Give  them  the  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement which  every  human  being  craves  just  because 
he  is  a human  being. 


LISZT’S  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


E.  R.  KROEGER. 


WHY  NOT  MOZART  RECITALS. 

to  return  to  our  Mozart:  Did  you  know  that 

Paderewski  took  the  Mozart  A minor  Fantasia  all  over 
the  world  with  him?  1 have  no  doubt  he  would  play 
Mozart  oftener  than  he  does  in  public  if  he  were  not 
compelled  to  appear  in  such  large  halls.  Mozart,  like  a 
string  quartet,  is  too  intimate,  too  delicate  and  refined 
to  be  heard  to  advantage  in  halls  built  for  symphony 
and  oratorio  concerts.  1 believe,  under  the  right  con- 
ditions, Paderewski  and  others  would  even  go  soai 
as  to  give  Mozart  recitals,  just  as  in  the  past  we  have 
had  Chopin  and  Beethoven  recitals. 

If  this  comes  to  pass  I would  like  to  be  present. 
What  do  you  consider  the  best  teaching  pieces  >y  0 
zart?  I hear  the  teachers  ask.  1 am  glad  to  answer 
this  question,  for  the  teachers  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  selection  of  music  almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
They  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  they  are  the  great  fac- 
tor 'in  laying  the  foundation;  in  forming  the  musical 
taste  for  the  future  of  the  child,  and  therefore,  of  the 
state  and  of  the  nation. 

Just  think  what  it  would  mean  if  a body-say  of 
five  or  six  of  the  very  best  men  obtainable  could 
guide  teichers  in  the  selection  of  music  for  even  one 
vearli  Could  you  imagine  any  greater  leverage  that 
'that  to  lift  music  to  a higher  plane?  Of  course,  this 
is  impossible,  but  1 cannot  help  wishing  something 
analogous  to  this  might  happen  some  day  H I were 
on  such  a board  one  of  the  things  I would  insist  upon 
Would  be  that  every  pupil  should  be  given  the  Mmut 
ifi  p by  Mozart  from  Don  Giovanni,  m the  second 
- yetir  of'  his  study.  Tell  your  younger  pupils  a grea 
deal  about  Mozart.  Mozart  did  so  much  as  a chi  d 
himself  that  he  can  be  made  a never-ending  souice  o 
inspiration  and  delight  to  children,  more  so  than  any 
other  composer. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  mysteries  in  musical 
history  is:  why  is  Liszt’s  original  music  just  becoming 
recognized  as  “great  music?”  Here  was  the  wore  s 
foremost  pianist  and  an  indefatigable  composer.  Every- 
where looked  up  to  as  a sort  of  prince  m artistic  life, 
with  a large  and  enthusiastic  following  of  gifted 
pupils,  vet  but  few  thought  of  him  as  a great  master 
of  original  composition.  He  lived  to  be  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  dying  in  July,  1886.  When  he  died  he 
was  referred  to  mainly  because  of  his  preeminent 
position  as  a pianist,  and  also  as  the  indispensable 
friend  of  Richard  Wagner.  At  that  time  the  com- 
positions of  his  which  were  generally  known  were  the 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  the  operatic  fantasies  (Lucia, 
Ernaiii  Rigolctto,  Don  Juan,  and  those  based  upon 
the  Wagner  operas);  and  transcriptions  of  songs  by 
Schubert.  Of  his  songs  Loreley  was  most  frequently 
heard,  and  of  his  orchestral  works,  the  symphonic 
poem  Lcs  Preludes. 

His  sacred  choral  works  and  his  organ  compositions 
are  even  now  but  seldom  heard.  After  Liszt’s  death, 
it  naturally  would  have  been  supposed  that  his  pupils 
would  be  insistent  in  placing  the  master’s  original  works 
upon  their  program.  But  no;  the  eternal  Second  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  was  the  representative  Liszt  number 
and  was  used  to  close  the  program  of  a rectal  largely 
because  of  its  value  as  a piece  dc  resistance,  it  re- 
mained largely  for  pianists  who  had  not  been  pupils 
of  tbe  great  Hungarian:  Buvom,  Gauz,  Godowsky, 

Hofmann,  Lhe’vinne,  etc.,  to  start  a real  Liszt  propa- 
ganda The  first  of  these  gave  six  recitals  n Berlin 
a couple  of  years  ago,  devoted  entirely  to  Liszt  s com- 
positions. Naturally  one  inquires  as  to  the  cause  for 
this  lieglect  of  art-works  of  importance.  In  the  first 
place  Liszt’s  piano  pieces  were  considered  techmca 
monstrosities,  only  fit  to  display  digital  dexterity  and 
physical  endurance. 


seems  to  incline  somewhat  toward  Chopin,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  slow  movement  of  the  E flat  Concerto. 
But  when  Liszt  is  at  his  best:  in  the  Harmonies  du 
Soir  and  Chasse-ncige  from  the  Transcendental  Stud- 
ies the  Benediction  de  Dian  dans  la  Solitude,  the  great 
Sonata,  there  is  no  trace  visible  of  any  other  composer. 
He  is  on  his  own  ground.  His  music  hovers  between 
hopeless  despair,  wistful  longing,  mystic  ecstasy,  am 
celestial  triumph.  All  of  these  qualities  may  be  found 
in  the  Dante  Symphony,  the  B minor  Sonata  and 
the  Second  Ballade.  These  seem  to  represent  the 
conflict  between  the  baser  and  the  spiritual  sides  of 
man’s  nature,  with  the  latter  victorious.  From  the 
melodic  standpoint,  Liszt  stands  well  up  towards  the 
front.  His  Ave  Maria  in  E rivals  Chopins  exquisite 
Etude  in  the  same  key,  Opus  10  No.  3;  the  first  and 
third  Liebestraume  are  melodies  of  the  purest  type , 
the  third  Consolation,  Ricordanza,  the  first  Ballade, 
the  Mignon’s  Song,  Es  muss  cin  Wunderbares  Sem, 
Du  bist  zoic  cine  Blume— these  might  be  mentioned  as 
exquisite  melodies. 

His  harmonization  is  characterized  by  numberless 
little  touches  which  are  truly  Liszt’s  own,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  thematic  material  in  his  larger  works 
constantly  astonishes  the  observant  listener  by  its 
wonderful  variety.  His  orchestral  compositions  reveal 
a remarkable  mastery  over  instrumentation,  and  are 
most  sonorous  and  effective. 


, SOME  AVAILABLE  MOZART  PIECES. 

Send  for  these  pieces  in  the  order  indicated  and 
do  not  bej .satisfied  until  you  know  them  all.  \ou  have 
fight  to  teach  unless  you  take  advantage  of  what 
is  here  before  you,  or,  if  you  pay  no  attention  to  what 
is  here  mapped  out  for  you  : 

Schif-mer’s  Library.  Twelve  piano  pieces.  Vol.  3— 

56  pages.  Mostly  grade  111  and  IV,  touching  on  V. 
Mozart  Album.  Peters  Edition,  No.  1823.  54  pages. 

Grade  HI  and  IV  touching  on  V 

Minuet  from  Don  Giovanni.  Grade  I c.  n pa0 

Use  it  oft£n.  , ~ 

Minuet  with  Trio  No.  1.  Grade  U.  _ 1 page.  Con  - 
posed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  composer  s age.  tell  t.  . 

children  ajiout  it.  c & 

MinlH't  in,  E flat,  arr.  by  Klee;  arr.  by  Schulhoff. 
Grade  3b.  3 pages.  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with 

this,  don’t  delay  sending  for  it. 

Twelve  variations  on  Ah  vans  dirai-je,  Grade  IVa. 

C Major.  8 pages.  A most  practical  Etude  piece. 

I Andante  Favori  in  F.  Grade  IVa.  5 pages. 

II.  Minuet  Favori  in  E flat.  Grade  IVa.  5 pages. 

III.  Adagio  Favori  in  A.  Grade  IVa.  3 pages. 

The  above  three  arrangements  by  Bendel  are  also 

published 'in  one  volume.  They  are  lovely. 

Sonata  in  A Major.  Grade  IVb.  11  pages.  Very 
melodious  and  practical. 

Pastorale  Vane  in  B Hat.  Grade  I\  c.  8 pages. 

Verv  delicate  and  refined.  . ,,  . 

Masters  for  the  Young.  Peters  Ed.  Haydn-Moza  t. 

Four  hands,  41  pages. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  concertos, 
symphonies,  variations,  quartets  and  quintets,  for  two 
and  four  hands,  one  piano,  and  for  two  pianos  lour 
hands  and  eight  hands,  study  your  Peters  catalogue, 
which  I assume  that  you  have  on  hand. 


THE  OBTUSENESS  OF  THE  CRITICS. 

Then  there  was  the  philistinic  attitude  of  so-called 
musical  authorities.  The  Liszt  works  are  unusually 
free  in  form,  and  on  this  account  are  anathema  to 
the  conservatives.  In  such  classic  strongholds  as  the 
1 eipzm  and  Stuttgardt  Conservatories,  hut  few  o 
the  piano  instructors  would  teach  Liszt  compositions 
for  a long  time.  Also,  there  were  the  critics.  Seldom 
have  critics  taken  kindly,  to  anything  which  has  _ vio- 
lently upset  tradition.  They  consider  that  their  positron 
justifies  them  in  vigorously  combating  originality  1 he 
greatest  of  modern  musical  geniuses,  Richard  Wagner, 
had  almost  every  critic  of  note  against  him  and  his 
music  We  know  how  he  considered  his  critics,  judgm„ 
from ‘the  pedantic  and  ridiculous  Beckmesser  m Die 
Mcistersinger,  intended  to  caricature  his  hitter  oppo- 
nent Eduard  Hanslick.  We  a.so  know  what  \\  aBner  s 
o-,-eat  successor,  Richard  Strauss,  thinks  of  them,  for 
b,  his  Ein  Heldcnlcbcn,  one  part  typifies  the  combat 
between  the  hero  (Strauss  himself)  and  his  critics,  in 
which  the  former  emerges  triumphant.  In  fact  every 
..feat  composer  who  has  “done  things  differently  has 
been  baited  hv  critics  with  the  utmost  rancor.  And  so, 
there  have  been  and  there  still  are  wiclders  of  public 
opinion  who  refer  to  Liszt’s  music  as  “banal.  ^ insin- 
cere,” “artificial,”  “manneristic,”  “pompous,  empty, 
“sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,”  etc.  According 
to  them  there  is  nothing  natural  or  beautiful.  Liszt 
having  “no  gift  for  composition”  bad  to  resort  to 
“strained  effects”  in  order  to  secure  his  results.  Al- 
though most  of  the  attacks  of  these  jaundiced  critics 
are  now  forgotten,  and  the  music  lives,  yet  undoubtedly 
thev  prevented  Liszt’s  music  from  coming  into  its  own 
for  manv  years.  When  the  master’s  great  Sonatajn  > 
minor  was  plaved.  it  was  called  “bombastic  rot.  and 
“cacophanous  noise.”  Now  some  have  sufficient  cotir- 
ao-e  to  call  it  a composition  of  the  very  first  rank,  full 
of  the  deepest  significance.  This  Sonata  was  published 
1852  and  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Schumann.  It 
;s  0nlv  within  the  last  fifteen  years  that  it  has  become 
an  essential  number  in  the  repertory  of  tbe  great 
concert  pianists.  About  fifty  years  since  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  pul  lie!  _ , 

In  the  Liszt  transcriptions,  it  is  marvelous  bow  the 
characteristics  of  tbe  various  composers  are  adhered  to. 
Tbe  Schubert  Sonv-s  arc  wonderful  evidences  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  transcription  falls  m with  the 
original.  And  yet  in  Liszt’s  own  pieces,  he  has  an 
individuality  which  is  unmistakable.  Occasionally  he 


POPULARITY  OF  LISZT'S  PIANO  PIECES. 

As  regards  the  piano  compositions,  the  advance  m 
technical"  skill  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
caused  those  works,  once  thought  to  be  only  for  the 
“elect,”  to  become  common  property.  The  Hungarian 
Rhapsodies  are  now  played  by  young  women  just  fin- 
ishing their  course  at  a conservatory  and  often  very 
well  too  The  two  concertos  are  frequently  to  be 
heard  either  with  orchestral  or  second  piano  accom- 
paniment. Tbe  great  Polonaise  in  E major,  once  only 
played  by  Liszt  himself,  Rubinstein  and  von  Bulow, 
is  almost  becoming  commonplace.  The  Tarantella  j 
in  G minor,  from  bis  Venezia  E Napoli,  and  La  Cam- 
panella,  that  extraordinary  transcription  of  Paganinis 
phenomenal  Caprice,  are  no  longer  compositions  to  be 
admired  and  wondered  at  by  the  average  student,  but 
are  attacked  with  surety  and  confidence.  Even  the 
L-reat  Etudes  d’  Execution  Transcendante  are  being 
played  by  ambitious  young  artists.  So  tbe  Liszt  com- 
positions are  now  coming  into  their  own,  after  having 
been  neglected  for  so  many  years.  _ . 

The  growing  interest  in  Liszt’s  music  has  incited  pub- 
lishers to  issue  cheap  editions  of  bis  works,  and  the 
beautiful  series  entitled  Annccs  dc  Pelcnnage  (’Dears 
of  Pilgrimage”  in  Switzerland  and  Italy),  the  Conso- 
lations’ and  Liebestraume,  the  transcriptions  of  Schu- 
bert Songs,  tbe  Wagner  transcriptions,  the  original 
songs,  even  the  great  Sonata,  may  be  had  for  compara- 
tively little  expense.  A complete  edition  of  the  master  s 
works  is  now  under  way  in  Germany,  and  ere  long 
will  be  placed  upon  the  market.  So  from  being  a sort 
of  mystery  Liszt  is  gradually  becoming  a household 
word.  The  singular  opposition  and  enmity  which  his 
compositions  encountered  is  gradually  disappearing, 
and  recognition  is  tardily  being  awarded  to  works  of 
art  which  should  long  since  have  been  in  the  front 
rank. 


MUSIC  AND  ABSTRACT  IDEAS. 


BY  JOSEPH  GODDARD. 


Music  has  been  always  considered  peculiarly  fit  to 
attend  such  ideas  as  eternity,  immortality;  allusions  to 
that  which  no  eye  has  seen— to  another  world;  that 
is  to  say,  tbe  religious  and  poetic  order  of  ideas.  Now 
its  fitness  in  this  connection  has  much  to  do  with  its 
freedom  from  other  sense  associations.  Tt  attends  the 
idea  of  tbe  infinite  with  peculiar  effect,  because  it  is 
free  from  many  features  of  the  finite;  it  suggests  the 
spiritual  tbe  more  appropriately  in  that  it  does  not 
present  tbe  tangible;  tbe  unseen  because  it  does  not 
present  the  visible. 

Music’s  appropriateness  for  expressing  abstract  mn- 
ccption  is  reflected  in  sculpture,  in  which  limitation  is 
a source  of  power.  The  very  unnaturalness  of  the 
cold  white  medium  gives  to  sculpture  a certain  spirit- 
ualistic import— renders  it  particularly  fitted  to  articu- 
late  ideal  conceptions  in  that  it  gives  to  their  expres 
cion  a certain  chasteness  and  permanence;  both  ar 
essential  qualities  of  this  spiritualistic  import  yet  hot 
involve  the  absence  of  certain  natural  conditions  frot 
tbe  form  or  forms  imitated—  Beauty  and  Expressw 

in  Music. 
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Before  laying  the  foundation  of  a building,  one  must 
consider  the  soil  in  which  this  foundation  must  be 
placed.  So,  before  deciding  upon  the  essentials  of  a 
good  piano  technic,  we  must  consider  the  materials 
with  which  we  have  to  work.  In  connection  with  any 
instrument,  these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  residing  in 
the  physical  attributes  of  the  performer,  and  the  other 
in  the  construction  of  the  instrument  upon  which  he 
is  to  perform.  Any  system  of  technic  which  regards 
exclusively  only  one  of  these  factors  must  prove  in  the 
end  illogical  and  inadequate : for  instance,  a system  of 
finger  motions,  admirably  adapted  to  the  structure  of 
the  hand,  might  be  quite  imperfectly  adapted  to  the 
piano,  upon  which  they  are  to  be  exercised,  unless  they 

!have  been  designed  with  reference  to  its  special  mech- 
anism. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  PROGRESS. 

The  latter  condition  has  come  about,  unfortunately, 
many  times  in  the  history  of  piano  technic;  for  while 
the  pianoforte,  during  its  long  period  of  evolution, 
has  undergone  many  radical  changes  in  its  constructive 

1 elements,  certain  accepted  technical  systems,  hallowed 
through  their  parentage  by  celebrated  teachers,  and 
perhaps  excellently  adapted  to  the  instrument  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  invented,  have  yet  become 
entirely  unfitted  for  its  altered  mechanism.  Pure  finger 
movements,  for  instance,  well  designed  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  historic  Mozartian  piano  with  its  light 
Viennese  action  and  its  evanescent  tone,  have  been 
taught  ages  afterward  and  are  still  being  taught  as 
the  whole  aim  and  end  of  piano  technic,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  are  quite  powerless  to  deal  with 
the  depths  of  tone  latent  in  the  modern  piano.  Again, 
physical  motions  such  as  pressing  heavily  upon  the  key 
after  it  has  been  depressed  or  indulging  in  fanciful 
hut  fruitless  gyrations  of  hand  and  arm  are  often  em- 
ployed as  the  result  of  regarding  solely  the  human 
factor  involved  in  tone  production.  Sometimes,  for 
instance,  a player  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  per- 
forming really  upon  an  invisible  instrument,  suspended 
'»  in  the  air  above  his  fingers,  to  such  an  extraordinary 

ri  degree  does  he  toss  fingers,  hand  and  arm  continually 

M skyward. 

There  is,  fortunately,  a growing  number  of  teachers 
® at  the  present  time  who  arc  studying  out  the  question 
i of  just  how  the  key  mechanism  works,  and  what  is  the 
fit1  most  direct  and  simple  method  of  dealing  with  it. 
Among  these  teachers  I mention  especially  Mr.  Tobias 
Matthay,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
many  of  whose  ideas  I shall  use  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, and  whose  hooks  and  teachings  display  his  sane 
regard  for  both  the  human  and  the  mechanical  factors 
in  pianoforte  technic. 
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Having  thus  prepared  the  ground,  let  us  place  as  the 
first  stone  in  our  foundation  a correct  notion  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  instrument.  Tone  in  the  piano  is 
produced  directly  by  the  impact  of  the  hammer  upon 
the  string.  This  blow  is  given  as  the  result  of  the 
depression  of  the  front  end  of  the  key-lever  by  the 
finger  of  the  performer.  According  as  this  depression 
is  caused  by  a slow  or  quick  movement  the  tone  will 
be  loud  or  soft.  But  little,  if  any,  variation  in  its 
quality  is  possible,  since  the  hammer  strikes  the  key 
always  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  place. 

After  its  depression,  the  key,  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
will  immediately  return  to  its  original  position,  and  in 
so  doing  will  exert  a considerable  amount  of  lifting 
force.  As  a proof  of  this  latter  statement,  place  a 
penny  on  the  depressed  key.  If  released,  the  key  will 
readily  carry  the  penny  to  its  original  level.  Vow  put 
an  ordinary  pocket  knife  in  the  same  place,  and  it  will 
rise  with  equal  facility.  We  note,  therefore,  for  future 
reference,  that  the  keys  constitute  eighty-eight  little 
elevators,  each  capable  of  carrying  up  a light  weight 
placed  upon  it. 


THE  TECHNIC  OF  THE  PEDALS. 

In  discussing  piano  mechanism,  we  must  not  forget 
the  pedals,  which  require  their  special  technic,  and 
which,  while  not  employed  to  produce  tone,  yet  fill 
important  functions  in  controlling  and  modifying  it. 
The  right  or  damper  pedal  lifts  all  the  dampers  from 
the  strings,  thus  allowing  thosg  which  have  been  struck 
to  continue  to  vibrate  and  also  reinforcing  their  tone 
by  overtones  contained  in  other  strings,  now  free  to 
vibrate  in  sympathy.  This  latter  office  is  one  of  two 
possible  means  of  altering  the  quality  of  the  pianoforte 
tone,  the  other  of  which  is  provided  by  the  left  or 
“soft”  pedal.  The  middle  pedal,  provided  on  modern 
pianos  for  the  prolongation  of  individual  tones,  is  grow- 
ing in  importance. 

Let  us  now  treat  of  the  physical  factors.  Here  the 
primal  foundation  stone  is  relaxation : ‘that  is,  the  abil- 
ity to  withhold  activity  from  muscles  when  they  are 
not  needed.  The  maker  of  a steam-engine  tries  to 
prevent  in  every  possible  way  the  waste  of  the  gener- 
ated steam.  Likewise  the  pianist  should  try  to  make 
every  muscular  movement  which  he  puts  forth  effec- 
tive toward  its  purpose.  Before  making  use  of  any 
muscles  involved  in  playing  he  should  assure  himself 
that  all  of  these  are  in  a plastic  condition.  As  a test, 
begin  with  the  fingers,  allowing  them  to  hang  lifelessly 
from  the  hand.  Next,  hang  each  hand  from  the  wrist, 
raising  it  by  the  other  hand,  and  allowing  it  then  to 
drop  back  again.  Now  drop  the  forearm  limply  from 
the  upper  arm,  and  afterwards  the  whole  arm  from 
the  shoulder.  Finally,  sitting  at  the  piano,  hold  the 
whole  body  in  an  easy  and  flexible  position,  not  per- 
mitting a sense  of  strain  upon  any  part. 

If  one  is  unaccustomed  to  such  relaxation,  it  may 
require  some  time  and  much  fixity  of  thought  to  ac- 
complish it  at  first.  But  the  principle  must  be  pursued 
further,  until  any  muscle  can  be  relaxed  instantly,  at 
the  command  of  its  owner.  Begin  again  with  the 
fingers.  Place  the  hand  loosely  upon  the  keys,  and 
then  draw  back  the  fingers  as  far  as  possible,  holding 
them  tensely  suspended  for  a few  seconds.  Suddenly 
let  go,  so  that  the  fingers  fall  with  a thud  upon  the 
keys.  Similarly,  draw  back  the  hand  from  the  wrist, 
letting  this  fall  after  a moment’s  tension.  Sit  back 
from  the  piano  with  hands  on  knees.  Pull  up  the  fore- 
arm firmly  against  the  body.  Release  suddenly  to 
former  position.  Now,  locking  hand  and  arm  together 
in  this  position,  raise  all  together,  slowly,  by  the  power- 
ful shoulder  muscle,  until  a height  of  three  or  four 
inches  has  been  reached.  Sustain  for  a short  time, 
and  suddenly  release. 

A PRACTICAL  APPLICATION. 

Now  for  the  application.  Again  place  the  hand  so 
that  the  fingers  rest  lightly  upon  the  keys.  No  muscle 
should  now  be  in  use  except  that  in  the  upper  arm, 
which  is  holding  up  easily  the  forearm.  Press  down 
a key,  and  the  very  instant  that  the  tone  is  produced, 
relax.  The  finger  rises  with  the  key,  carried  up  by  its 
elevating  capacity  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
The  result  is  that  a staccato  has  been  played.  Note 
that  inasmuch  as  the  tone  has  been  cut  off  at  the  exact 
instant  of  its  inception,  we  have  achieved  the  shortest 
staccato  possible,  and  that,  consequently,  no  nervous 
jerk  or  upward  spring  of  the  hand  could  make  it 
shorter.  All  such  motions,  therefore,  in  the  playing 
of  staccato  tones  come  under  the  head  of  waste  energy. 

With  hand  on  the  keys,  again,  press  down  a key 
as  before,  hut  this  time  retain  just  enough  pressure 
to  keep  the  key  from  rising.  Move  the  wrist  up  and 
down,  to  insure  its  flexibility.  The  tone  is  now  sus- 
tained, and  no  amount  of  excess  pressure  upon  the 
key  will  affect  this  tone  in  the  slightest  degree:  hence 
any  such  pressure  is  again  waste  effort.  Allowing  the 


key  to  rise,  press  it  down  again,  this  time  firmly  and 
quickly,  producing  a loud  tone.  Instantly  relax,  so  that 
only  just  enough  pressure  remains  to  keep  the  key 
down.  The  tone  is  sustained  as  before,  and  the  undue 
waste  of  pressure  has  been  prevented.  Hence  our 
general  axiom  for  sustaining  a tone,  whether  it  be 
played  loud  or  soft:  when  the  tone  has  keen  produced, 
instantly  release  all  ressurc  in  excess  of  that  needed 
to  keep  the  key  from  rising. 

The  third  foundation  stone  naturally  follows:  a 
command  over  touch.  This  factor  we  have  prepared 
for,  in  that  a plastic  condition  of  the  muscles  is  a 
Prime  requisite  before  and  after  sound-production, 
which  otherwise  would  be  rigid  and  uncontrolled. 
Pianoforte  touch  may  be  listed  under  three  separate 
heads,  each  of  them  distinct  in  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
each  dealing  with  a specific  system  of  muscular  effort ; 
but  all  are  closely  correlated  and  often  interplay  with 
each  other. 

For  illustration  of  the  first  species  of  touch,  place 
the  fingers  loosely  on  the  keys,  as  oefore,  taking  care 
that  all  muscles  are  relaxed  except  the  one  which 
sustains  the  forearm  in  its  position.  Now  drive  down 
the  second  finger  solely  by  pulling  upon  the  chord  which 
controls  it,  and  producing  a very  light  tone.  Relax  to 
former  position,  and  repeat  with  each  of  the  other 
fingers.  We  have  now  acquired  the  pure  finger  touch , 
light  in  action  and  results,  and  adapted  only  to  pas- 
sages which  require  a delicate  fleeting  tone,  such  as 
harp-like  accompaniments,  mystic  runs,  and  all  kinds 
of  suggestive  backgrounds. 

The  next  kind  of  touch  reinforces  the  finger  touch 
to  almost  any  required  degree  of  brilliancy.  Lock  the 
hand  and  forearm  together,  not  stiffly,  at  the  wrist. 
Now  with  closed  first  upon  the  keys,  roll  the  forearm 
from  side  to  side  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  either  direc- 
tion, taking  care  that  the  motion  is  strictly  from  the 
elbow.  After  this  can  be  done  with  perfect  freedom, 
open  the  hand  and  press  down  C with  the  little  finger. 
Using  this  C as  pivot,  throw  the  hand  with  a quick 
jerk  like  the  snap  of  a whip,  over  towards  the  thumb 
so  that  the  latter  finger  drives  down  the  C an  octave 
below,  quickly  relaxing  so  that  a staccato  is  produced 
as  described  above.  Now  use  the  thumb  as  pivot,  and 
drive  down  the  fifth  finger  to  its  C by  a similar  swift 
rotation  of  the  forearm  in  its  direction. 

THE  ROTATION  OR  HAND  TOUCH. 

This  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  rotation , or 
hand  touch,  by  which  spice  and  brilliancy  is  added 
to  the  tone  through  the  quick  and  effective  rotation 
of  the  forearm.  Note  again  that  this  rotation  should 
be  strictly  from  the  elbow,  and  that  it  should  exem- 
plify the  familiar  expressior  “as  easy  as  turning  one’s 
hand  over.”  It  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
touches,  striking,  as  it  does,  the  happy  medium  between 
the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  possible  tone,  and  proving 
itself  constantly  useful  for  typically  pianistic  material, 
bright  and  clear  runs,  extending  from  simple  scales 
and  arpeggios  up  to  the  most  intricate  bravura  work, 
with  its  Lisztian  avalanches  of  notes. 

In  the  third  species  of  touch  we  emplby  the  full 
arm,  locked  together  at  wrist  and  elbow  and  driven 
by  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  back. 
Starting  with  fingers  upon  the  keys,  raise  the  united 
arm  and  hand  by  the  shoulder  muscle,  then  drive  it 
down  to  the  production  of  a powerful  staccato  tone. 
I'ullness  and  richness  of  tone  are  thus  secured  by  this 
so-called  arm  touch,  which  therefore  becomes  the  nor- 
mal means  for  the  expression  of  a melody,  for  playing 
crashing  chords  or  heavy  basses.  In  actual  perform- 
ance the  movement  of  the  shoulder  is  ordinarily  imper- 
ceptible, since  the  strong  muscles  employed  are  able 
to  accomplish  their  results  with  but  little  up  and  down 
movement. 

I be  wide  range  of  tone  which  this  touch  involves 
is  easily  controlled  by  the  position  of  the  wrist.  When 
the  latter  is  held  perpendicularly  over  the  keys  the 
force  is  exerted  directly  downwards,  and  the  performer 
is  in  the  position  to  produce  the  greatest  body  of  tone 
of  which  he  is  capable.  As  the  wrist  is  held  at  lower 
positions,  nearer  the  level  of  the  keyboard,  the  tone 
loses  in  brilliancy,  but  assumes  added  fullness  and 
sweetness,  adapted  admirably  to  the  sensuous  melody 
of  a Chopin  Nocturne. 

Let  us  name  as  a fourth  foundation  stone,  coordina- 
tion. Prepared  by  his  understanding  of  these  various 
touches  and  their  varied  applications,  the  pianist  must 
now  learn  to  coordinate  them  all,  so  that  each  may 
lie  used  in  its  proper  place,  with  sure  instinct:  some- 
times the  full-arm  touch  in  the  right  hand  with  the 
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finger  touch  in  the  left,  as  in  Chopin’s  E flat  Nocturne 
sometimes  the  full-arm  melody  touch  and  the  huger 
touch  both  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  gravit 
toward  the  hand  touch  for  the  bass  notes,  as  in  Men- 
delssohn’s “Consolation,”  and  so  on  througi  many 
possible  and  changing  combinations  Just  as  a sk, 
chauffeur  guides  his  machine  smoothly  along  the  road 
with  instinctive  movements  ot  hand  or  foot,  so  the 
pianist  must  interweave  his  various  muscular  activities 
making  each  serve  its  function  in  interpretin 
complex  thought  latent  in  the  musical  composition. 


the  tragic  character  of  the  music 

OF  RUSSIA. 


BY  WILSON  G.  SMITH. 


COLOR  IN  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING. 

And  in  doing  this  he  must  constantly  avail  himself, 
especially  in  connection  with  modern  music,  o 
fight  and  shadow,  the  brilliancy  and  dullness,  adduced 
by  a skillful  treatment  of  the  pedals.  Color  is  m 
keynote  of  many  modernists;  and  color,  sc ’ el^iv^ 
for  the  pianoforte,  must  be  suggested  deft  y 
variety  of  ways:  by  contrasts  in  tonal  intensity;  by 
dry  staccatos  and  sensuous  tonal  overlappings , m 
most  of  all  by  the  blendings  and  reinforcements  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  the  damper  pedal  mingled  wit 
the  shadowy  mysticism  peculiar  to  the  soft  pedal.  So 
!n  naming  color  as  an  important  foundation  stone, 
we  are  emphasizing  that  factor  which  is  peculiar  y 
necessary  in  the  foundation  of  a modern  technic;  that 
factor  which  takes  account  of  all  varieties  o o , 
from  the  veriest  whisper  to  the  orchestral  crasl  e 
a Concert  Grand,  and  from  the  softest  melodic  sinuos  - 
ties  of  the  Romance  to  the  incisive  rhythmic  click  of 
the  dashing  Polonaise. 

How  shall  a pianist  acquire  a mastery  over 
mass  of  complex  maternal,  including  as  it  docs , a 
knowledge  of  piano  mechanism,  perfect  relaxation 
acquirement  of  various  touches  and  the  final  coord, na- 
tion of  these  factors,  vivified  by  cons, am  coloring  ad- 
duced by  fingei  hand,  arm  and  pedal  technic.  y 

by  the  well-worn  path  of  careful  though,  and  ceasele 
work  I replv.  So,  in  naming  concentration  as 
final  'foundation  stone,  we  acknowledge  the  ^I  'ty  o 
enticing  short-cuts  to  technical  perfection  and  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  long  hours  of  unremitting,  per- 
severing technical  practice,  before  one  can  gain  a 
accurate  vision  of  the  artistic  heights  which  he  is  am- 
bitious to  scale.  , . , , i.„ 

Moreover,  in  acquiring  a modern  technic,  let  us 
guided  by  experience,  and  let  us  therefore  nev. - 
satisfied  with  our  own  or  anyone  else  s finished 
"method.”  Technic,  as  has  been  said.  ,s  a product 
of  evolution,  and  it  is  still  in  the  formative  process 
The  best  technic  of  today  will  he  surpassed  by  that 
of  twenty  years  hence.  .et  us  hold  on  to  our  advance- 
ment tenaciously,  but  le  us  at  the  same  time  be  eage 
and  willing  to  welcome  new  ideas  of  evident  va  - 
grapple  open-mindedly  with  new  problems  as  they  arise, 
and* to  meet  the  best  mush  of  the  future  with  an  effec- 
tive and  rational  equipment  that  is  unfettered  >y 
bonds  of  conventionalism. 


Fully  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  music  of  a 
country  whose  nationalism  forms  the  basis  of  its  ar  , 
it  is  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  its  intimate  life. 
Geographic  situation,  social  conditions,  religious  influ- 
enced and  political  tendencies  are  potent  factors  m 
molding  the  trend  of  popular  thought.  . rt  evo  u ' 
like  the  cosmic  forces,  requires  years  of  ceaseless  work- 
ing to  formulate  a solid  basis  upon  which  the  super- 
structure of  artistic  achievement  must  be  erected, 
f a “»« tion  opv„  to  argument  as  to  .be  real  value 
of  distinct  nationalism  in  creative  musical  art.  National- 
ism is  circumscribed  by  geographical  limitations  and 
at  the  best  represents  but  a segment  of  the  circle  ot 
universal  art.  It  is  much  like  a dialect  as  c°mpar^ 
with  a language  of  international  import ; hn  1 
reason  an  art  that  has  universal  significance  a "d ^ appeal 
is  more  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  1 he  older  elas- 

ejes Bach  Beethoven,  Mozart— while  tinged  to  an  ex- 

tent  with  distinctive  national  tendencies,  possess  never- 
theless a certain  inspirational  cosmopolitanism  that  ap- 
peals to  all  nationalities  alike.  This  appeal  of  course 
presupposes  a certain  amount  of  artistic  culture 
1 Racial  types  and  customs  are  the  outgrowth  of  en 
vironment.  and  are  amenable  to  change  when  surround- 
ing conditions  change.  History  tells  us  of  distu  ic 
nationalities  being  lost  through  the  dom.na tmg  nflu- 
ence  of  conquering  hordes.  Manners  and  customs  that 
prevailed  for  centuries  were  so  modified  by  invading 
influences  that  even  the  purity  of  language  became  lost 
mdialetic  and  mongrel  types.  Invading  barbanc^rde 
out  of  the  north  at  one  time  changed  the  map  ot 
Europe  and  the  result  was  the  degeneracy  of  Rome  and 
Greece  ' Moslemism  at  one  time  threatened  the  down- 
fall of  Christendom.  Martel-the  warrior  harnmer- 
was  the  saviour  of  Occidental  civilization.  Through 
exterior  influences  the  languages  of  Virgil  and  Home 
became  extinct  tongues-no  longer  spoken  by  me  - 
and  the  art  of  Praxiteles  a relic  and  survival  of  the 
once  -olden  age  of  art.  I mention  these  facts  to  show 
the  uncertainty  of  the  permanence  of  nationalism  in 
art  True,  it  survives  in  historic  records,  hut  once  tl 
protecting  walls  of  environment  are  shattered  tie 
mighty  influences  of  alien  forces  soon  disintegrate  an 
dissipate  what  was  once  a distinct  nationalism , < 

s wvives  is  hut  a shadow  of  former  substance  and 
grandeur.  It  is  only  another  instance  of  the  survival 

of  the  fittest. 


ing,  through  force  of  habit,  the  sign  of  the  cross  to 
ward  off  the  evil  influences  that  his  imagination  pic- 
tures as  besetting  his  path.  The  condition  of  the 
peasant  is  a survival  of  the  dark  ages  when  feudalism 
made  might  right,  and  the  strong  arm  of  oppression 
overpowered  the  gentle  hand  of  justice.  This,  then, 
is  why  the  folk  tale  and  song  took  for  its  theme  the 
unutterable  sorrow  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  impene- 
trable gloom  of  crushing  and  hopeless  despair,  hoi 
literature  and  song  are  but  the  reflection  of  prevailing 
conditions.  Freedom  of  speech  being  denied  them  the 
poor  folk  sang  their  grief  in  heart  broken  melodies. 
Siberia— that  modern  Nemesis— hung  over  their  heads 
like  a pall  of  darkness— a living  exemplification  ot 
Dante’s  -Inferno. 


A DEATHLESS  FLOWER. 

There  is  a fable  that  passes  current  among  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry  that  seems  to  typify  the  lowly  life  o 
serfdom,  and  permeates  the  life,  literature  and  art 
of  the  great  nation.  It  shows,  too,  how  orientalism 
has  penetrated  the  Slavic  character.  Somewhere,  ou 
in  the  illimitable  steppes,  there  grows  a flower  ot 
subtle  fragrance  and  exotic  bloom.  It  knows  neither 
fading  nor  decay-it  is  deathless.  Its  presence  is  hid- 
den by  overgrowing  vegetation,  and  it  remains  unseen 
until  the  sere  breath  of  autumn,  with  its  blight,  chills 
all  else  but  it.  Then  the  seeker  wanders  in  search  ot 
it  that  he  may  discover  this  flower  of  wondrous  beauty. 
Its  fragrance  is  unlike  any  other  flower— ineffably  deli- 
cate and  odorous.  Its  florescence  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  its  exotic  perfume.  To  one  who  finds  this  flower 
and  breathes  of  its  enchanting  perfume  the  secrets  ot 
life  are  open.  The  stars  commune  with  him,  sermons 
he  finds  in  trees  and  running  brooks,  elemental  forces 
reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  unending  creation,  murmur- 
ing trees  and  singing  birds  tell  him  their  secrets.  He 
learns  the  mystery  of  good  and  evil,  the  depths  of 
bitter  woe  and  anguish  are  his ; he  soars  on  the  wings 
of  inspiration;  the  vanity  of  riches  and  the  bitterness 
of  poverty  he  knows— all  the  good  and  ills  of  life 
he  understands.  But  the  finder  of  this  flower  al- 
though he  becomes  super-man  when  he  tastes  its  frag- 
rance, becomes  a man  or  sorrow.  He  knows  the  trage  y 
of  life  for  this  fragrant  flower  is  not  one  of  happiness 
-this  perfumed  flower  of  universal  knowledge.  It  is 
the  flower  of  pessimism— the  national  song  of  Russia. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE. 


BY  ARTHUR  SCHUCKAI. 


MUSIC  AT  MEALTIMES. 


In  his  delightful  essay  on  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
“Menial  Music,”  from  the  collection  in  Diversions  of 
a Music  Lover,  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  says  that  people 
who  care  very  much  about  music  do  not  as  a rule 
enjoy  eating  to  the  accompaniment  of  a band  H the 
music  is  really  good,  they  feel  it  to  be  something  of 
an  insult  to  the  musicians  and  the  composers.  Even  it 
it  is  0nly  light  music  well  played  it  tends  to  distract 
, lu.  diner’s  attention  from  his  neighbor,  and  impairs 
the  flow  of  conversation.  Some  people,  again,  complain 
that  in  these  circumstances  they  always  want  to  wield 
knife  and  fork  and  spoon  in  time  to  the  music,  just 
•is  we  have  heard  competitors  at  athletic  sports  com- 
plain that  a band  “put  them  off”  by  trying  to  ma  e 
them  run  in  step  to  the  music.  When  therefore  opt 
mists  expatiate  on  the  growth  of  musical  culture  in 
I '.Ireland,  it  is  open  to  objectors  to  adduce  the  increased 
demand  for  music  at  mealtimes. 

ays.  when  everybody  who  wishes  to  be  any- 
l „h  never’ dines  at  home,  restaurant  and  hotel  bands 
have  increased  and  multiplied  so  largely  that  we  may 
1..M  f rw.ird  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  prac- 
tice of  harmonizing  the  program  to  the  menu  Handel 
would  obviously  clash  with  any  course  save  the  joints, 
just  as  Spohr,  Chopin  and  Gounod  would  synchronize 
with  the  later  and  non-carnivorous  stages  of  a ban- 
quet.” 


STRONG  RUSSIAN  RACIAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Among  existing  nationalities  there  is  none  . with 
stronger  racial  characteristics  than  Russia.  V\  ith  the 
Czech  Pole  Moravian,  Serbian  and  Bulgarian,  Russia 
belongs  to  the  great  Slavonic  family  of  languages. 
These  in  turn,  with  the  Scandmavo-Saxon  and  Latin 
families  belong  to  the  Indo-European  branch  of  the 
Aryan,  which  had  its  origin  in  Asia  Minor  the  "a  <• 
of  humanity.  It  is  in  Southern  and  Western  Russia 
^t  the  folk-lore  with  its  tinge  of  Oriental  imagery 
and  the  folk-song  with  its  exotic  colored  melodies  a e 
most  dominant.  Nomadic  Tartars  brought  to  the  fur- 
ther north  in  fable  and  song  the  tradition  of  heir 
people  Oral  transmission  of  these,  colored  by  local 
environment  and  tradition,  worked  ,«  many  modjfica 
tions,  hut  the  fundamental  ideas  and  bas,C 
recall  their  common  Oriental  origin.  1 he  far  reaching 
steppes  with  their  almost  illimitable  monotony  of  space, 
impress  the  mind  with  the  same  imaginative  stimulus 
is  did  to  the  Oriental  the  trackless  desert.  Elemental 
forces  suggest  to  the  untutored  mind  the  presence  of 
unseen  folk;  and  forests,  streams,  mountains  and  \ al- 
leys are  people  with  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

The  Russian  peasant-mind  is  full  of  .mages  of  strange 
things  Desolate  steppes,  somber  pine  forests  the 
parching  sun  in  summer  and  the  dread  white  monotony 
of  snow  and  ice  in  winter-all  these  are  stimulants  to 
,he  imagination.  Lives  that  pass  in  the  empty  monot- 
ony of  labor-  ceaseless  and  hopeless-days  that  succeed 
davs  in  toilsome  slavery,  days  without  hope  of  better- 
ment. and  without  one  bright  ray  of  aspiration.  L 
we  wonder  then  that  Russian  literature  is  based  upon 
tales  of  hopeless  agony  and  that  Russian  music  cohoes 
the  despairing  cry  of  endless  grief?  This  eleinenta 
life  is  one  of  mere  animalism  enslaved  by  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Little  wonder  then  that  the  peasant  mind 
is  rich  soil  for  weird  and  uncanny  imaginings.  1 
Russian  peasant,  brutalized  by  his  animal  existence  and 
sodden  with  vodka,  reels  borne  to  his  prison-hut,  mak- 


Those  who  think  High  School  children  are  silly,  are 
misinformed.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  certain  years  of 
our  life  we  laugh  much  more  readily  than  in  other 
vears.  It  is  also  true  that  we  grow  more  sedate  as  we 
crow  older— less  extravagant  in  everything,  unapt  to 
jump  up  and  down  unless  for  a very  good  reason. 

To  understand  the  High  School  age  is  not  given  to 
every  one,  but  when  it  is  once  grasped  that  this  seeming 
“silliness”— the  extreme  readiness  to  laugh  over  noth- 
in o-— is  not  the  sign  of  a weak  brain  but  rather  t ie  < 
expression  of  a nature  embarrassed  m growth,  a big 
step  in  the  right  direction  will  have  been  taken.  And 
for  the  teacher  of  music  the  lack  of  this  knowledge 
in  dealing  with  these  children  is  nothing  short  ot 

fatFor  the  large  majority  of  High  School  children 
serious  advanced  study  in  music  is  not  possible  But 
it  is  a serious  mistake  to  give  up  music  study  entirely. 
By  the  time  the  student  has  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  should  he  able  to  read  well  in  the  third  grade 
aiul  to  play — with  study,  in  the  fourth  grade.  Let  t 
be  the  aim,  then,  during  these  years  to  learn  the  fourth 
orade  wcll-to  play  readily  at  sight  anything  in  tha 
“radc  Let  the  fifth  grade  go.  If  amateurs  could  all 
handle  the  fourth  grade  well-amateurs  might  well  be 
satisfied  If  the  child  wishes  to  continue  music  study 
with  the  view  of  making  it  a life  work  then  it  is  tune 
enough  after  High  School  to  tackle  the  advanced l grade 
and  the  child  will  he  all  the  more  ready  and  able  for 
having  spent  so  much  time  in  the  fourth  grade. 

If  there  is  one  big  mistake  in  mu  . cal  education,  it 
is  this:  That  too  much  time  is  spent  in  acquiring 

ability  and  too  little  in  learning  to  use  that  alread; 
acquired.  Teach  the  child  to  read.  read,  read , to  ex 
pi  ore  to  begin  a musical  library  of  his  .own.  Let  , 
accumulate  everything  of  importance  in  the  th.r; 
grade,  then  the  fourth  grade-and  there  is  a wealt 
of  material.  There  are  a thousand  ways  of  making  thi 
study  interesting  and  valuable. 
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Recollections  of  Celebrated  Musicians 

From  an  Interview  with  the  Distinguished  Violinist  Pedagog 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK 


[Editor’s  Note. — Among  the  many  noted  teachers  of 
European  birth  who  have  made  America  their  home,  Henry 
Schradieck  has  always  been  prominent,  despite  his  nat- 
urally retiring  disposition.  Born  in  Hamburg,  April  29th, 
1846,  the  son  of  a violinist,  his  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  music.  In  1854  he  became  a pupil  of  Leonard  at  the 
famous  Conservatory  in  Brussels.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
of  study  under  the  famous  master  he  gained  the  first  prize. 
In  1859  he  studied  with  David,  in  Leipsic,  for  two  years. 
In  1864  he  became  the  Professor  of  Music  at  Moscow,  in 
the  Conservatory  founded  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein.  In  1868 
he  became  Auer's  successor  as  the  concertmeister  of  the 
Hamburg  Philharmonic.  In  1874  he  went  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  was  concertmeister  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra. His  next  appointment  was  at  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Music,  where  he  remained  until  1889,  when  he  went 
back  to  teach  in  the  Hamburg  Conservatory  and  act  as 
concertmeister  in  the  Hamburg  Philharmonic.  But  the  call 
of  the  New  World  was  too  strong  and  Schradieck  returned 
to  America  to  lead  hundreds  of  young  American  violinists 
in  their  educational  journey,  teaching  in  New  York,  and 
at  the  South  Broad  Street  Conservatory  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Schradieck  is  probably  best  known  for  his  widely  used 
studies  for  violin.  Among  Mr.  Schradieck’s  famous  pupils 
are  John  Dunn,  Maud  Powell  and  Geraldine  Morgan.] 

A PEEP  AT  SPOHR. 

The  child  who  is  born  with  music  on  all  sides  of 
him  every  day  of  his  life  hardly  knows  when  his  first 
musical  experiences  commence.  In  my  case,  my  father 
was  a most  enthusiastic  but  exceptionally  retiring  and 
modest  musician.  I can  barely  remember  his  rejoicing 
when  he  first  discovered  that  I possessed  the  faculty 
of  absolute  pitch.  Walking  along  the  street  with  him 
one  day  I heard  a choral  and  was  able  to  tell  him 
the  names  of  the  notes  being  sung.  Then  he  tried  me 
with  his  violin  and  I responded  correctly.  Accordingly 
I was  introduced  to  music  lessons  at  the  age  of  four — 
earlier  than  most  children  in  America  commence  their 
school  work.  At  five  I gave  a little  concert,  and  at 
six  I was  able  to  play  some  of  the  duets  for  two 
violins  by  Spohr. 

At  that  time  Spohr  had  the  importance  of  a deity 
in  my  little  life.  He  was  one  of  the  great  violinists 
and  composers  of  the  day,  and  his  coming  and  going 
was  a matter  of  great  consequence  in  all  musical 
circles.  Naturally  when  he  was  announced  for  a con- 
cert in  Hamburg  my  father  was  all  excitement.  Un- 
selfish as  he  was,  father  did  not  think  so  much  of 
meeting  Spohr  himself  as  having  me  meet  him.  One 
fine  day  we  set  out  to  go  to  Spohr’s  hotel.  At  the 
outstart  my  father  walked  very  briskly  with  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  the  great  musician.  Gradually,  his 
natural  modesty  got  the  better  of  him  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  hotel  I noticed  that  he  seemed  to  be  going 
slower  and  slower.  It  must  have  taken  a great  deal 
of  courage  for  him  to  go  in  at  all.  Word  came  out 
that  the  “General  Music  Director”  (for  that  was 
Spohr’s  awe-inspiring  title)  was  busily  engaged  in  his 
room.  Father  led  me  to  the  door  of  the  room  and 
then  he  bent  down  and  looked  through  the  keyhole 
for  a moment.  After  a time  he  bade  me  do  the  same 
with  the  remark,  “There,  my  boy,  is  the  great  con- 
poser,  violinist  and  General  Music  Director  Spohr.” 
After  this  he  took  my  hand  and  we  trudged  solemnly 
home.  We  had  seen  Spohr. 

A FORTUNATE  START. 

One  day  the  celebrated  violin  virtuoso  Teresa  Milan- 
ollo  visited  Hamburg.  At  that  time  she  was  one  of 
the  great  players  of  the  day.  Now,  comparatively 
little  is  heard  of  her,  but  her  life  was  one  of  beautiful 
romance.  Together  with  her  sister  Maria,  who  unfor- 
tunately died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  became  one 
of  the  sensations  of  musical  Europe.  The  Milanollo 
sisters  were  born  in  a little  Italian  village  near  Turin. 
Their  father  was  a poor  carpenter,  with  a family  of 
thirteen  children.  He  was  wise  enough  to  recognize 
the  talent  of  two  of  his  daughters,  and  after  giving 
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them  the  best  instruction  he  could  obtain  in  and  about 
his  own  home  the  playing  of  the  girls  was  so  favor- 
ably received  that  the  father  and  the  daughters  set 
out  on  foot  to  journey  over  the  Alps  to  Paris.  Hungry, 
half-frozen  and  exhausted,  they  reached  the  city  of 
light  only  to  find  that  even  there  success  did  not  rush 
forth  to  greet  all  who  passed  through  the  portals  of 
the  great  city.  But  the  talent  of  the  girls  was  so  evi- 
dent  that  they  soon  attracted  wide  attention.  The  play- 
ing of  Teresa  was  characterized  by  great  emotional 
warmth,  and  she  accordingly  was  known  as  Mademoi- 
selle Adagio,  while  the  playing  of  her  sister  was  spark- 
ling and  bright  and  she  accordingly  was  called  Made- 
moiselle Staccato.  Teresa  studied  for  a time  with 
Habeneck  and  de  Beriot.  She  made  a fortuitous  mar- 
riage, and  her  later  years  were  spent  in  charitable  pur- 
suits. She  used  to  give  concerts  in  Lyons  charging 
a large  fee  for  admission.  A few  days  later  she  would 
give  a concert  at  which  the  poor  of  the  city  were 
admitted  without  charge,  and  the  earnings  of  the  pre- 
vious concert  for  the  rich  were  handed  back  to  the 
poor  in  the  shape  of  needed  clothing  and  food.  One 
may  imagine  the  halo  that  surrounded  such  a person- 
ality, and  when  she  played  in  my  native  town,  my 
father  was  very  anxious  to  meet  her.  My  father  was 
a member  of  the  orchestra,  and  after  the  concert  I 
went  on  the  stage.  With  the  curiosity  of  the  boy, 
and  much  to  my  father’s  dismay,  I picked  up  the  great 
artist’s  violin  and  commenced  to  play  upon  it.  Mme. 
Milanollo  was  extremely  kind  and  urged  me  to  play 
more  and  more,  and  at  the  end  took  our  breath  away 
by  saying  that  she  would  defray  the  cost  of  my  les- 
sons with  the  great  Leonard  at  Brussels.  We  went  to 
her  hotel  the  next  day  and  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted for  the  trip  and  she  took  me  to  Leonard  and 
paid  my  expenses  for  two  years.  Encouraged  by  her 
example,  good  friends  of  my  father  in  Hamburg  came 
to  the  front  and  paid  for  two  additional  years  so  that 
I had  the  wonderful  good  fortune  to  be  under  the  great 
master  of  the  violin  for  a sufficient  time  to  establish 
correct  principles  and  mould  my  career  for  the  future. 


Fortunately  this  came  in  my  most  impressionable  years 
when  I was  willing  to  lend  myself  to  the  advice  of 
so  distinguished  a musician  as  Leonard. 

Leonard  was  the  successor  of  de  Beriot  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatoire.  As  is  generally  known,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a teacher  he  had  been  a distinguished 
performer.  In  fact  he  was  the  first  to  play  the  famous 
Mendelssohn  violin  concerto  in  Berlin  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  composer.  He  was  an  especially  painstak- 
ing teacher  and  remarkably  thorough  in  certain 
branches  of  technic.  He  was  noted  for  his  wonderful 
playing  of  arpeggios  and  staccato  passages.  His  right 
arm  technic  was  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  In  that 
day  such  technical  studies  as  we  know  them  now 
were  practically  unknown  or,  perhaps  we  should  say, 
little  used.  The  pupil  went  to  the  master  who  had  a 
general  idea  of  how  his  progress  should  be  mapped 
out,  and  day  after  day  he  tried  harder  and  harder  to 
excel  in  more  difficult  passages.  Leonard  was  like  a 
father  to  me.  I was  constantly  under  his  care  and 
every  day  I learned  something  new.  Although  I was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  studies  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term  in  the  literature  of  the  violin,  I 
nevertheless  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  whole  matter 
of  studies  is  somewhat  over-done.  Given  a teacher  of 
the  type  of  Leonard — a real  master — and  a pupil  who 
earnestly  aspires  to  please  that  teacher  in  all  things, 
and  we  have  an  ideal  combination.  The  teacher  would 
have  the  ability  and  the  consideration  which  would 
prompt  him  to  compose  special  technical  studies  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  pupil.  But  there  is  only  a 
Leonard  here  and  there  through  the  centuries,  and 
those  less  gifted  must  of  course  have  material  pre- 
pared for  them.  At  least,  that  was  the  kind  of  a 
teacher  I found  in  Leonard.  Later  I went  to  Leipsic 
where  I studied  under  the  great  David.  Wilhelmj  was 
in  the  same  class  and  we  lived  under  the  same  roof 
for  a considerable  time.  Boyhood  friends,  as  we  then 
were,  we  dreamed  of  the  future  but  saw  little  of  what 
the  future  years  had  in  store  for  us. 

RUSSIAN  EXPERIENCES. 

My  first  professional  engagement  was  at  Bremen, 
where  I was  made  concertmeister  of  the  Symphony 
orchestra  when  I was  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  that 
time  a rich  Russian  merchant  was  endeavoring  to  build 
up  (he  musical  life  of  Moscow  and  an  opportunity  was 
made  for  me  in  that  city  in  the  conservatory  founded 
by  Nicholas  Rubinstein.  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  one  of  the  very  first  teachers.  The  language  spoken 
was  French,  and  as  I had  had  a long  experience  in 
that  language  with  Leonard  in  Brussels  I felt  quite 
comfortable  in  going  to  that  city.  I lived  in  the  home 
of  Nicholas  Rubinstein  and  his  famous  brother  Anton 
came  to  visit  his  brother  very  often,  as  did  such  artists 
as  Laub  and  Wieniawski.  Anton  Rubinstein  played 
indefatigably  every  day.  I can  see  him  now  with  a 
cigarette  in  his  mouth  working  industriously  at  the 
keyboard.  Indeed  he  would  play  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  a time.  Nicholas  Rubinstein’s  playing  was 
in  some  ways  much  surer  than  that  of  Anton,  but  it 
lacked  the  warmth  that  the  genius  of  Anton  brought 
into  everything  he  did.  Rubinstein  had  a way  of  form- 
ing his  exercises  from  the  difficult  passages  in  the 
pieces  he  played.  These  lie  would  repeat  time  and 
again  until  a certain  passage  went  right.  Not  every 
one  has  the  inventive  skill  to  do  this,  and  there  must 
of  course  he  books  of  exercises  for  many,  but  for  a 
Rubinstein  any  other  course  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable after  the  foundation  work  in  linger  exercises, 
scales,  arpeggios  and  octaves  had  been  passed. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Tchaikovsky  came  to  Mos- 
cow as  a very  young  and  very  talented  man  How 
little  one  may  look  into  the  future.  While  we  all  real- 
ized that  the  Russian  was  unusual  m his  work  there 
was  hardly  one  there  who  would  have  predicted  that 
he  ever  would  have  been  ranked  with  the  great  mas- 
ters. This  was  in  a large  measure  due  to  his  great 
modesty.  Although  he  was  very  genial  his  whole 
meaner  was  so  quiet  and  retiring  that  far  too  little 
notice  was  given  to  him.  He  had  just  completed  lus 
studies  and  became  the  teacher  of  theory  at  the  con- 
servatory. He  also  lived  for  a time  at  the  home  of 
Nicholas  Rubinstein.  He  worked  day  and  night,  am 
for  this  reason  kept  pretty  much  to  himself.  He  hac 
great  ideals  and  great  ideas.  Generous  m all  other 
things,  he  was  somewhat  selfish  with  the  time  required 
to  work  them  out.  His  first  symphony  was  produced 
at  Moscow,  and  while  it  attracted  favorable  attention 
he  had  yet  to  convince  the  musical  world  that  he  was 
a composer  of  first  rank. 

In  1868  I went  to  Hamburg  as  concert  master  ot 
the  Philharmonic,  as  the  successor  of  Leopold  Auer 
who  then  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  the  successor  of 
Wieniawski,  where  he  later  became  the  teacher  of 
Mischa  Elman  and  other  successful  violinists  ot  tlie 

present  day.  . . ... 

I remember  one  incident  in  connection  with  the  me 
of  Richard  Wagner  which  may  be  interesting  to  Etude 
readers.  Wagner  made  numerous  tours  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  additional  support  in  his  great  project 
at  Bayreuth.  He  appeared  in  Hamburg  as  a conductor. 
In  plaving  the  violin  part  of  his  Magic  Fire  music 
from  Die  Walkure  I had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
violins  together  as  a body.  .1  thought  to  myself.  ' How 
can  anyone  write  music  which  is  next  to  impossible 
to  play  rightly  and  at  the  same  time  keep  m touch 
with  others.”  I evidently  expressed  my  discomfort  with 
a frown.  Wagner  turned  quickly  and  noted  my  ex- 
pression. Although  I could  barely  see  him  I had  the 
feeling  that  all  people  have  when  they  are  conscious 
of  being  observed.  Finally  Wagner  broke  out,  Why 
are  you  making  such  a hostile,  angry  face?  I ex- 
plained the  difficulty  and  he  laughed  it  away  with  the 
remark,  “Don't  try  to  get  it  exactly  as  it  is  written. 

I never  expected  that  when  I wrote  it.  I strive  for 
effects.  Play  this  passage  with  slight  irregularity  and 
it  will  give  just  the  shimmering  effect  that  I desire. 
It  is  not  how  it  sounds  to  you  but  how  it  will,  sound 
at  the  back  of  the  auditorium  that  will  count.” 

After  six  years  I went  to  Leipsic  to  take  the  place 
of  David  at  the  Conservatory  and  as  Concertmeistei 
of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  Reinecke.  The 
great  orchestra  frequently  played  in  the  theatre,  and 
with  it  all  I was  badly  overworked  and  had  to  give  up 
part  of  my  duties  at  the  end  of  the  year.  One  of 

the  most  gratifying  experiences  one  may  have  m Leip- 
sic is  the  opportunity  to  meet  distinguished  musicians. 
Now  and  then  I see  all  of  the  famous  faces  passing 
before  me  and  the  recollection  of  great  personalities 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  experiences. 


EXERCISES  THAT  CONCENTRATE  THE  AT- 
TENTION AND  SAVE  TIME. 


B.  All  combinations 

a.  5 4 5 4 5 


BY  LOUIS  STILLMAN. 


The  main  object  of  all  technical  work  at  the  keyboard 
is  that  of  gaining  both  strength  and  control  m the 
shortest  possible  time.  Strength  without  control— or 
control  without  strength,  are  equally  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  art  works  in  piano 
literature.  No  matter  how  deeply  felt  the  rhythm  may 
be  it  requires  strength  and  control  for  the  accents, 
which  bring  out  the  rhythm.  The  general  idea  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  full  maturity  is  reac  iec 
before  such  a difficult  task  is  undertaken  yet  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  average  child  of  intelligence  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  can  turn  the  trick  it  it 
is  thoroughly  explained.  The  child  whose  experience 
and  development  is  the  inspiration  for  this  article  does 
good  work  in  school  in  all  subjects,  except  mathe- 
matics. To  keep  up  with  her  class  in  this  one  branch, 
she  had  to  have  private  instruction,  yet  the  first  time  we 
undertook  the  complex  rhythm  in  Ex.  2,  she  go  l 
straight  after  repeatedly  heating  the  tune,  on  a book, 


Exercise  IV.  All  keys. 
Right  Hand. 

4 5 4 

1 


with  her  hands.  First 


R.  I 1 1 

t 3 0 


counting  R.H.  1-2-3  one 


L * ' 

L.|  , 


to  each  quarter,  L.H.  1-2  and  3 playing  the  left  hand 
quarter  on  one,  and  the  “and”  (half  pulse)  of  two.  By 
the  third  lesson  she  was  able  to  count  (one)  to^a 


triplet  of  eighths  in  the  following  manner:  R 


L ' f 

L.  LJ 


Much  drudgery  and  toil  have  been  saved  by  mastering 
this  rhythmic  problem. 

The  writer  has  employed  the  following  exercises 
daily  for  a number  of  years.  Their  chief  virtue  is 
that  together  with  the  effort  put  forth  at  the  keyboard 
they  compel  attention  of  the  highest  order. 
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Exercise.  I.  All  keys. 

Right  Hand. 

4 5 4 5 4 6 


45  46  45  45 
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The  elements  of  these  rhythmic  exercises  are  con- 
tained in  Ex.  1.  The  purpose  of  an  exercise  of  this 
kind  (Ex.  1)  is  twofold.  At  a glance  the  pupil  learns 
to  know  the  relative  values  of  the  notes  employed. 
The  sequence  is  so  complex  that  the  pupil  is  forced  to 
concentrate.  The  exercise  cannot  be  played  unless 
the  child  is  thinking  of  what  he  is  doing.  The  thinking 
processes  are  active  as  they  should  be,  if  concentration 
is  desired. 


4 5 4 5 


6 4 5 
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THE  SECRETS  OF  SIGHT  READING. 
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Exercise  II. 


f Play  same 
| Chromatics 
[ sequences  as  above. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  AMERICA. 

The  promise  of  musical  America  is  indescribably 
great.  I say  promise,  because,  with  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  recent  years,  all  the  fine  operatic  perform- 
ances, symphony  orchestras,  schools,  publishers,  con- 
tributing to  American  musical  progress  we  are  still 
only  at  the  beginning  of  America’s  musical  greatness. 
No  other  country  is  so  cosmopolitan  in  its  scope  or 
in  its  ideals.  All  the  world  looks  to  America  for  great 
deeds,  strong  men  and  women  in  all  arts  and  profes- 
sions. generous  support  of  high  ideals  and  constant 
activity  in  all  directions.  Europe  is  gradually  being 
relieved  of  the  idea  that  America  is  purely  a “dollar- 
land.”  In  addition  to  the  immense  contribution  of 
money  being  constantly  made  for  musical  development 
in  America  there  is  something  better.  Thousands  of 
students  are  devoting  their  lives  to  music,  and  still 
more  thousands  of  amateurs  are  giving  their  time  and 
energy  to  music,  just  for  the  joy  they  find  in  it.  Were 

it  not  for  this  desire  to  study  music,  to  find  out  more 

about  it,  to  make  one’s  self  accomplished  in  singing 
r the  performance  of  some  instrument,  American 
music  would  be  in  a sad  state.  Of  course  one  takes 

1 pride  in  the  appearance  of  a new  and  great 

V 111  < r a brilliant  composer,  but  after  all  the  musi- 

cal stn  i mb  of  a nation  is  in  the  number  of  skilled 
music  lovers  who  take  a little  time  from  their  daily 
work  to  devoir  to  music,  and  who  will  see  that  their 
children  have  the  benefit  of  a thorough  musical  train- 
ing along  the  lines  of  the  highest  principles  of  the  art. 
1 have  lived  in  America  a score  of  years.  It  is  my 
home  and  naturally  I am  anxious  to  see  nothing  left 
undone  to  promote  American  musical  ideals. 


Exercise  III. 

Right  llani 

4 5 4 


A.  All  combinations. 

.1  A 4 4 ft 4_ 


Far  too  much  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  tech- 
nique these  days,  and  far  too  little  to  musicianship. 
Organists  are  full  of  complaints  that  young  students 
can  play  Bach  fugues  and  cannot  play  a simple  hymn 
tune,  and  there  are  scores  of  young  pianists  who  can 
play  the  Liszt  Second  Rhapsody  with  much  dash  and 
seeming  brilliance,  but  who  cannot  read  a fourth  grade 
piece  at  sight.  The  fact  is  a musician  is  not  a musi- 
cian until  he  can  read.  Parents  who  spend  much 
money  on  having  their  children  taught  music  are  natur- 
ally chagrined  when  it  transpires  that  Helen  or  John 
cannot  play  a simple  song  accompaniment  when  it  is 
placed  before  them.  Here  are  a.  few  suggestions 
which  may  help  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

A knowledge  of  harmony  is  not . essential  to  good 
sight  reading,  but  it  unquestionably  helps.  Very  fre- 
quently a work  that  is  peppered  with  accidentals  will 
absolutely  fog  a student  who  has  no  knowledge  ot 
harmony,  while  one  who  has  will  go  sailing  along  with 

the  utmost  abandon.  . 

Some  English  musicians  of  prominence  are  seriously 
advocating  the  abolition  of  the  bar-line.  It  is  really 
surprising  how  few  musicians  realize  that  the  bar-line 
is  only  an  aid  to  tlie  eye.  A good  sight  reader  ignores 
it  almost  entirely  and  reads  music  phrase  by  phrase, 
not  note  by  note. 

There  is  a tendency  these  days  among  publishers 
and  editors  to  avoid  putting  in  too  many  signs  of  ex- 
pression. This  is  something  for  which  the  true  musi- 
cian is  devoutlv  thankful,  because  if  he  has  music 
within  him  he  knows  what  to  do.  The  less  gifted 
student  needs  some  signs,  hut  too  many  fluster  him 
and  he  ignores  them  altogether.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
essential  when  reading  at  sight  to  be  careful  to  observe 
all  fortes  and  pianos,  crescendos,  diminuendos,  rallen- 
tandos,  etc.  Music  which  has  not  variety  of  expression 

lias  no  life.  , 

Placing  wrong  notes  is  a crime  in  a piece  that  lias 
been  studied,  hut  in  sight-reading  a wrong  note  now 
and  then  can  scarcely  he  avoided.  If  you  play  a wrong 
note,  however,  do  not  stop,  and  do  not  let  it  get  yo 
“rattled.”  Go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
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Exercises  for  Independence  Taken 
from  Famous  Pieces 

By  LeRoy  B.  Campbell 


R.  LeROY  B.  CAMP- 
BELL is  a teacher  of 
wide  experience  and  ex- 
cellent and  diversified 
training.  After  spend- 
ing four  years  at  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  he 
devoted  three  years  to 
music  study  in  Leipsic 
under  Jadassohn,  Itein- 
ecke  and  others.  Later 
lie  studied  with  Wager 
Svvayne,  Isidor  Philipp,  Mac- 
Donald Smith  and  Breit- 
haupt,  and  has  made  numer- 
ous trips  abroad  in  quest  of 
special  information.  He  is 
now  at  the  head  of  a suc- 
cessful conservatory  in  the 
lias  t. — Editor  of  The 
Etude. 

The  secret  to  independence  in  the 
piano  playing  mechanism  is  largely  a 
matter  of  two  factors : the  develop- 

ment of  the  control  of  a direct  nerve  trans- 
mission; and  the  overcoming  of  the  condi- 
tion known  as  the  sympathetic  muscular 
contraction. 

Piano  technic  is  a training  of  nerve  lines  or  tracks 
between  nerve  centers — one  center  the  brain,  and  the 
other  some  muscle  in  the  arm.  Emotions  that  have 
become  automatic  are  governed  by  reflex  centers  nearer 
the  muscle  than  the  brain,  but  all  foundation  training 
should  use  the  whole  nerve  track  from  the  brain  outr 
ward.  Furthermore,  the  foundation  for  the  automatic 
action  of  the  muscles  should  receive  great  deliberation 
in  the  initial  stage ; too  little  conscious  practice  may 
be  the  cause  of  failure ; but  too  much  will  only  lay  in  a 
stock  of  reserve  power  which  will  never  be  amiss. 

Direct  nerve  transmission  can  easily  lie  gained  in  the 
beginning  by  obeying  a few  natural  laws.  Firsr,  do 
not  send  out  orders  from  the  brain,  during  the  first 
few  months  of  study,  for  strenuous  or  high,  isolated 
finger  movements,  because  the  nerve  tracks  to  the  more 
remote  muscles  as  those  operating  the  fingers,  are  not 
as  yet  ready  for  such  transmission.  (See  Sully’s  Psy- 
chology P.  35.) 

THE  ORDER  OF  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Use  more  of  arm  movement  and  impulse,  develop- 
ing thereby  graceful  piano  motion.  The  fingers  will  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  arm  in  all  such  movements 
and  will  gradually  awaken  its  nerve  tracks  to  the  point 
where  absolute  finger  technic  may  be  logically  added. 
A gardener  does  not  poke  at  a rose  bud  to  open  it ; 
he  rather  works  at  the  roots  and  allows  the  rose  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Suppose  one  did  add  isolated  finger 
technic  at  the  end  of  two  feet  of  awkward  arm,  of 
what  real  avail  would  it  be?  Put  the  arm  in  condition 
first  and  then  the  finger  articulation  may  be  added  in 
half  the  time.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
wholes  to  the  parts;  put  the  frame-work  in  shape 
before  you  put  on  the  shingles. 

In  the  early,  stages,  not  only  the  nerve  tracks  are 
weak,  but  many  of  the  less  used  and  smaller  muscles 
arc  unfit  to  be  called  into  .strenuous  action.  You  know 
what  happens  when  one  sends  out  a nerve  message  to 
a weak  muscle  for  a task  which  it  is  scarcely  able  to 
perform ; it  simply  calls  for  help,  and  straightway  the 
nerve  force  spreads  to  the  neighboring  muscles.  With 
this  mistake  begins  indirect  nerve  transmission,  result- 


ing in  the  baneful  condition  known  as  the  sympathetic 
muscular  action,  which  is  so  very  difficult  to  elimi- 
nate if  once  allowed  to  gain  headway. 

THE  DESIRABLE  PRACTICE  IS  ONE  OF  QUALITY 
RATHER  THAN  QUANTITY. 

For  those  who  have  not  a well-ordered  coordination 
of  nerve  and  muscle,  the  exercises  to  follow  can  be  of 
great  value,  provided  that  their  practice  be  more  mental 
than  physical.  Think  much,  but  play  softly,  with  plenty 
of  buoyancy  and  crispness.  In  other  words,  do  not 
make  any  extra  efforts  other  than  those  necessary  to 
bring  the  fingers  with  absolute  accuracy  over  the  right 
keys;  it  is  an  easy  matter  later,  by  means  of  finger 
articulation,  to  add  power  through  weight  and  lever- 
age, resulting  in  clarity  and  distinctness.  As  in  singing 
the  diaphragm  and  lungs  furnish  the  power  for  tone, 
while  the  lip,  tongue  and  smaller  muscles  do  the  artic- 
ulating, so  in  piano-playing  the  larger  muscles  and 
weight  of  the  playing  mechanism  furnish  the  power 
while  the  fingers  furnish  the  articulation. 

Remember,  in  setting  out  to  conquer  a difficult  pas- 
sage, that  the  principal  difference  between  you  and  a 
master  is  that  the  master  has  direct  nerve  efforts 
together  with  a muscular  system  where  he  chooses 
with  dispatch  the  right  muscles  and  only  the  right  ones 
for  the  act,  while  all  those  muscles  not  involved  remain 
quiet.  The  chances  are  that  you  have  not  as  yet 
attained  this  ideal  condition,  but  the  nearer  you  can 
come  to  it,  the  easier  you  will  overcome  all  obstacles. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  RELAXATION  IN  INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

Therefore  if  you  find  that  your  movements  are  sticky 
and  awkward,  the  first  thing  is  to  pursue  a course  of 
relaxation  studies.  Mr.  Jervis  mentioned  some  good 
exercises  in  The  Etude  for  November,  1913.  Secure 
the  book  by  Anna  Pay  son  Call,  entitled  Power  Through 
Repose  and  make  a careful  study  of  it.  Any  one 
essaying  much  progress  with  a rigid  muscular  system 
will  make  slow  work  of  it ; progress  can  be  made  even 
with  these  wrong  conditions,  for  I have  found  many 
who  have  made  some  gain,  but  it  is  a great  outlay  of 
energy  and  prolonged  practice,  while  the  playing  in  such 
cases  neither  looks  well  nor  sounds  well. 

Students  struggling  under  such  conditions  might 
well  be  likened  to  a company  of  soldiers  practicing 
their  maneuvers  in  a field  which  is  covered  with  a 
growth  of  brush.  Of  course  the  maneuvers  are  not 
very  pleasing  to  anyone.  Naturally  the  thing  that 
should  have  been  done  was  to  have  removed  the 
obstacle  or  the  brush ; then  the  maneuvers  might  have 
been  graceful  and  attractive.  So  with  the  piano  student 
with  a rigid  muscular  system,  resulting  from  sympa- 
thetic muscular  action,  let  him  not  decide  to  work  up 
more  strength,  and  by  main  force  and  hours  of  prac- 
tice plough  awkwardly  through  his  obstacles,  hut  on 
the  contrary,  let  him  free  himself  from  these  wrong 
conditions  by  means  of  a careful  and  thoughtful  course 
in  relaxation  study.  He  will  then  be  able  to  meet  and 
overcome  all  difficulties  with  comparative  ease.  With 
the  acquisition  of  relaxed  conditions  a great  stride  will 
have  been  made  toward  independence  of  the  piano- 
playing muscles,  the  nerve  transmission  will  become 
more  direct  and  stronger  grounded,  while  hours  of  iso- 
lated exercise  can  be  eliminated. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL  IN  PIECES.  * 

We  can  find  an  abundance  of  passages  in  our  pieces 
that  will  answer  nearly  all  needs  for  practice  material. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  students  to  use  Tausig’s  Daily 


Exercises,  Kohler’s  and  Czerny’s  Studies  for  Passage 
Work,  but  far  better  results  can  usually  be  obtained 
by  working  on  figures  adapted  from  actual  pieces  which 
are  being  studied.  When  a difficult  passage  came  up, 
the  idea  formerly  was  to  turn  to  Tausig  or  one  of  the 
other  works  and  find  a similar  passage,  practice  it  for 
some  time,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  passage  in  the  piece. 
This  passage  possibly  might  be  very  nearly  like  the  one 
in  the  piece,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing 
so  near  like  a thing  as  the  thing  itself.  Why  not  prac- 
tice the  passage  as  found  in  the  piece  for  independence 
as  well  as  for  acquiring  mastery  over  the  difficult  phrase 
in  question? 

Often  the  student  is  required  to  practice  one  isolated 
technical  figure  after  another.  This  plan  is  not  as  pro- 
ductive of  results  as  to  choose  passages  from  pieces  or 
good  Etudes.  Naturally  the  student  will  enter  into 
the  work  on  passages  taken  from  his  piece  with  far 
more  zeal  if  he  can  see  where  the  results  of  his  labor 
are  to  be  put  into  real  practical  use. 

WHAT  IS  INDEPENDENCE? 

There  is  the  independence  of  the  digits  of  either  hand 
alone ; but  for  the  most  part  actual  playing  calls  for  an 
independence  where  one  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  do 
one  thing  while  another  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  do 
something  different. 

The  varieties  of  independence,  most  often  required, 
are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  independence  of  the  fingers  of  each  hand 
separately. 

2d.  Independence  in  contrary,  parallel  or  a mixed 
motion;  both  hands  involved. 

gd.  Independence  where  one  note  or  more  is  sus- 
tained while  the  other  fingers  are  to  perform  some 
figure. 

gth.  Independence  where  one  hand  plays  in  one 
rhythm  and  the  other  hand  in  another. 

5th.  Independence  where  certain  notes  are  played 
loudly  while  others  are  played  softly.  This  may  be  a 
melody  in  the  left  hand  or  right  or  divided  between 
both  hands,  with  an  accompanying  figure. 

Note  this  very  important  fact  relative  to  finger  inde- 
pendence: up  and  down  motions  are  only  a part  of  fin- 
ger technic;  the  movements  sidewise  (spacing  motions ) 
must  receive  equal  consideration. 

With  the  suggestions  in  mind  relative  to  the  condi- 
tions one  should  bring  to  the  practice  of  independence, 
let  us  turn  for  a time  to  some  practical  examples  taken 
from  various  standard  works. 

HOW  TO  PRACTICE  A PASSAGE  FOR  DIGITAL 
INDEPENDENCE. 

In  La  Fileuse  by  Raff  we  find  a passage  of  the  type 
where  the  fingers  of- one  hand  may  be  developed.  Lat- 
eral arm  motion  and  correct  'balance  of  arm  also 
receive  a share  of  training  in  this  passage. 


Ex.  I. 


R.  H.  I 
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The  study  of  any  passage  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  whatever  is  natura  . w 
sculptor,  the  painter  or  any  artist,  first,  plans  menta  y 
some  procedure,  second,  outlines  the  work  m t 
broader,  concrete,  proportions  and  third  puts  m the 
detail.  Why  should  not  the  music  teacher  or  stude 

careful  mental  diagnosis  of  the  passage 
in  question;  second , by  use  of  easy  lateral  motions  of 
the  playing  mechanism  bring  the  fingers  exactly  into 
the  successive  key  moulds  which  comprise  the  passage 
and  third,  add  the  finger  articulation  necessary  to  make 
a dear  musical  reading.  In  this  manner  the  two  sets 
of  muscle,  namely,  the  muscles  making  sidewise  more 
ment,  and  those  making  the  up  and  down  motions,  do 
not  antagonize  each  other. 

In  our  mental  analysis  of  the  passage  above  we  note, 
first,  that  it  is  made  up  of  two  sections  (a)  and  (b) 
which  are  identical,  one  being  an  octave  higher  than 
the  other;  second,  that  the  first  note  of  each  group  of 
four  forms  part  of  a simple  diminished  seventh  chord 
i e the  notes  are  exactly  a step  and  a half  or  a minor 
third  apart,  and.  third,  that  each  group  of  four  six- 
teenths is  exactly  alike-the  first  note  is  a half  step 
from  the  second,  while  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  notes  form 
a diminished  triad.  The  second  step  is  the  perfcct  n 
of  the  lateral  movements,  i.  the  bringing  of  the 
fiimers  over  the  right  key  groups,  which  is  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  passage.  Bring  together  each  grorp 
of  four  sixteenths  into  the  following  form: 


sitive.  When  no  strong  stroke  of  a small  muscle  is 
required,  the  tendency  to  bring  into  evidence  the  bad 
habit  of  sympathetic  muscular  action  is  practically  nil, 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  nerve  track 
becomes  more  direct  and  deeper  set. 

Practice  therefore  Example  No.  1 with  two  light 
taps  on  each  sixteenth,  as  in  Example  5, 


No.  5. 


m 


(A  slight  accent  on  the  second  tone  of  each  two  taps.) 


after  which  use  a light  staccato  with  motions  always 
quite  like  those  to  be  employed  in  the  finished  product. 

Now  play  the  passage,  as  it  is  to  be  played  in  the 
piece,  with  a light,  pearly  legato;  let  a slight  arm 
impulse  assist  in  sounding  the  first  tone  of  each  group 
of  four  sixteenths,  and  then  support  and  control  the 
arm  so  nicely  that  in  its  pliant  condition  it  is  a sligh 
part  of  each  finger  articulation ; that  is,  it  falls  grace- 
fully into  each  group,  with  just  the  merest  trifle  of 
weight  from  the  first  tone  toward  the  top  tone,  the 
student  will  now  be  able  to  apply  this  mode  of  practice 
to  any  similar  passages,  should  they  appear  m either 
the  left  or  right  hand  parts.  _ . 

The  second  part  of  this  article  will  appear  in  1 he 

Etudf.  for  April. 


MUSIC  TEACHING  AND  MONEY. 


No.  2. 


BY  THOMAS  TAPPER. 


Shane  the  fingers  for  the  first  key  group  at  (a),  and 
wherT  correctly  Wrf  «P  »■=  chord  lightly  and  move 
at  once  over  the  next  group  (b)  ; while  poising  ov 
(b)  get  (c)  in  mind  and  then  after  playing  b)  move 
quickly  over  (c),  and  in  this  manner  proceed  through 
I"  whole  passege.  Be  sure  to  feel  mental  y die 
finger  tips  in  touch  with  the  key;  not  heavily  bu 
delicately,  for  finger  independence  comes  more  throu* 
sensitiveness  than  through  any  forcing.  Procee  wi 
this  practice  until  the  lateral  motions  bring  the  finge 
en  masse  over  the  right  keys  with  perfect  ease 

Again  with  a gentle  arm  rocking  motion  bring  the 
fingers  over  these  same  keys,  only  m another  form 
indicated  at  (a),  (b),  (0  and  (d)  m Example  3. 


If  needed,  more  combinations  may  be  invented 
practice  each  group  of  four  sixteenths,  as  at  (a),  (b) 
and  (c). 


This  as  will  be  readily  seen,  is  excellent  practical 
material  for  the  lateral  movements  in  linger  m 

'"Th Ttlird  step  in  the  practice  scheme  has  especially 
to  do  With  the  up  and  down  finger  articulating  No 
dm  the  larger  and  other  movements  are  all  perfected, 
,he  liner  articulation  can  be  added  without  the  awk- 
wardness and  Stiffness  which  usually  accompany  the 
practice  of  a complicated  passage. 

VS  ;i  result  of  the  light  key  group  practice _ thus  tar 
the  fingers  will  be  even  at  the  ends— a very  important 
factor,  for  it  takes  an  even  die  to  make  an  even  im- 
pression—and  in  order  to  keep  the  linger  ends  even, 
we  will  disturb  them  as  little  as  possible,  but  that  little 
disturbance  must  be  very  nimble  and  again  very  sen- 


The  artist,  great  or  small,  who  is  above  and  beyond 
any  consideration  of  money  is  no  unusual  individual 
This  same  artist  is  again  often  an  outspoken ^ enemy  o 
all  that  is  included  under  the  term  “business.  He  has 
a wholesome  disregard  for  any  of  the  idols  or  conven- 
tionalities of  what  properly  come  under  commercia 
life.  His  reason,  when  he  has  one,  is  generally  that 
art  and  business  are  incompatible;  that  they  canno 

thrive  together,  and  so  on. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  type  has  been  speaking 
his  disregard,  it  has  eventuated  that  there  is  an  art  ot 
business  as  well  as  a business  of  art.  Almost  evry 
community  has  the  former,  a business  man  who  is  a 
thorough  artist  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.  £ d 
are  all  aware  of  the  artist  who  is  equally  a master- 
hand  in  managing  his  by-products  of  money  and  oppor- 

tUSoVthe  old  question,  or  statement,  about  the  incom- 
patability  of  art  and  business  is  less  boisterous.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  should  cease  to  be  heard,  for  we 
have  come  in  these  days  to  look  upon  money  in  a new 
and  different  light.  It  is  no  longer  the  odorous  soiled 
uncongenial  looking  package  of  bills  that  is  handed  over 
in  payment  for  ten  lessons  in  advance.  A new  value 
has  been  placed  upon  money;  not  a new  value,  eithe  , 
but  rather,  a newer  appreciation  of  its  value. 

What  is  this  appreciation? 

Nothing  in  the  world  balances  more  perfectly  than 
two  exactly  equal  weights.  A pound  on  both  sides  of 
the  scale  will  keep  the  beam  exactly  horizontal,  just  a. 

!f  . her.  were  no  pounds  there.  Now  the  newer  oppor- 
trinities  of  money  lie  in  finding  its  equ.va  ent , an  equiv- 
alent that  balances  so  perfectly  that  the  beam  is,  again, 
absolutely  horizontal.  This  equivalent  is  expressed  best 
bv  the  word  Service. 

' Let  us  apply  it  to  the  music  teacher.  After  long  years 
of  study  and  preparation,  of  building  up  an  equipment 
(that  has  to  be  paid  for  in  money),  she  begins  her  life 
work  of  instructing  others.  Art.  and  all  the  beauty 
for  which  it  stands,  appeal  to  her,  and  she  devote 
self  to  it  without  question  and  with  a careless  attitud 

<>fAnXvH'shc  finds  she  must  live  as  she  goes  and  that 
money  'must  come  in.  She  teaches  hour  after  hour, 
through  the  day,  the  week,  and  finally  out  into  the 
vear  always  giving  out  and  (let  us  hope)  always  re- 
ceiving. After  a day’s  hard  teaching,  assuming  she  has 
done  the  best  there  is  in  her,  let  us  suppose-  or  the 
sake  of  having  a concrete  picture  before  us-that  her 
receipts  are  Twenty  Dollars.  (I  know  they  are  often 
less  but  one  figure  is  as  good  as  anothc  .) 
this’  Twenty  Dollars?  Is  it  a mere  collection  of  paper 
or  is  it  the  one  inartistic  element  m her  art  h e?  Well. 
as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  neither.  But  it  is  this:  It  is 

the  day’s  work,  the  years  of  preparation  and  experience 
it  is  all  the  out-giving  of  many  hours  of  work  come 
hack  to  her  in  another  form. 


ART  AND  BUSINESS. 

All  the  intellectual  and  vital  elements  of  her  life,  not 
alone  as  measured  by  a day’s  work,  but  by  a life  s 
preparation  for  that  work  are  concentrated  in  that 
money.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  about  it  of  which 
she  need  have  any  feeling  of  a lessened  artistic  appre- 
ciation. It  is  literally  the  return  of  bread  cast  upon 
the  water.  In  brief,  the  money  is  her  art  transposed 

into  another  variety  of  power. 

The  power  of  art,  in  her  day  of  teaching,  has  certain 
limits.  The  power  of  the  money  she  earns  by  transpos- 
ing art  into  that  particular  factor  has  no  limits  It 
can  be  exchanged  for  so  many  things;  it  can  produce 
so  many  conditions  that  it  has  nothing  less  than  a 

Perseus  nature.  . . 

Now,  a life  of  preparation  (and  of  all  that  it  implies) 
concentrated  into  a day’s  work,  earned  the  money,  pur- 
chased it  by  a transposition.  What  shall  she  do  with  it . 

Most  people  having  earned  money  feel  that  they  can 
do  exactly  what  they  like  with  it.  These  are  the  ones 
who  have  never  heard  of  the  art  of  business,  who 
probably  believe  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  But  there 
can  be,  and  there  is.  When  one  earns  money  as  hardly 
as  it  comes  to  the  music  teacher,  it  should  be  spent  in 
the  perception  that  one  is  spending  its  art  equivalent. 
For  every  dollar  the  music  teacher  earns,  there  are 
packed  down  in  it  years  of  labor  that  lie  back  of  the 
hour  or  half  hour  that  produced  it  to-day.  Let  her 
read  in  the  dollar  the  years  that  have  gone  to  make 
it  a possibility,  and  let  her  see  in  it  that  value,  and  no 

No  thoroughly  earnest,  conscientious,  and  experienced 
teacher  has  ever  been  adequately  paid.  The  best  a - 
ways  deserve  more  than  they  receive.  But  neither  they 
nor  their  humbler  associates  can  run  away  from  the 
right  appreciation  of  the  little  money  they  do  receive. 
It  is  the  total  of  life  come  back  in  another  form. 

Money  paid  to  the  efficient  music  teacher  buys  more 
than  any  other  money  spent.  For  this  very  reason  it 
is  the  money  of  worthiness.  One  can  only  hope  that 
every  fragment  of  it  will  fulfill  the  one  purpose  so 
well  expressed  by  the  American  philosopher  Emerson: 
Spend  for  Power,  not  for  Pleasure. 

And  by  this  he  means  that  as  money  is  the  power  that 
cams  it,  so  it  should  be  expended  to  increase  power. 
There  is  an  art  of  business,  an  art  value  in  money,  and 
distinctly  there  is  an  art  power  in  it;  for  it  is  art  itself 
in  another  form. 


WARMING  THE  PIANO  KEYS. 

BY  ELIZABETH  M.  R0SSITER. 


One  of  the  cold  weather  annoyances,  with  which 
almost  every  piano  teacher  has  to  contend,  is  the 
missed  lesson.  Scarcely  a week  passes,  without  some- 
one  meeting  her  with  the  excuse,  Ini  sorn,  i iss,  u 
Janey  can’t  take  a lesson  to-day.  It  has  been  so  col 
that  she  couldn’t  practice.”  No  doubt,  in  most  cases 
this  excuse  is  valid.  And  even  though  the  room  might 
be  moderately  warm,  the  keys  of  the  piano  would  be 
so  cold,  that  the  child’s  fingers  would  become  stiff  and 
helpless,  front  contact  with  their  icy  surface.  mte 
spent  under  such  conditions  is  only  wasted,  as  no 
progress  can  be  made. 

Much  of  this  annoyance,  however,  can  be  overcor  e 
bv  warming  the  keys.  A few  minutes  before  the  prac- 
fice  hour  arrives,  take  a thick  towel,  fold  it  length- 
wise the  width  of  the  keys;  warm  it  thoroughly  and 
lav  it  upon  them.  Repeat  the  warming  and  shift  along, 
until  the  keys  along  the  space  needed  for  practicin 
are  well  warmed.  A smooth  inch  board,  the  width  of 
the  keys  and  about  two  feet  long,  well  warmed,  and 
laved  upon  the  keys,  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
I et  teachers  suggest  this  plan  to  the  mothers  of  their 
pupils,  where  the  cold  room  seems  to  offer  an  excuse 
for  omitting  the  lesson,  on  account  of  lack  of  Pr^,cJ 
\1  though  the  child  may  have  to  wear  a wrap  while  at 
ST pS,«.  .he  warn,  keys  will  keep  the  fingers  warm 

and  nimble. 


It  is  in  music,  perhaps,  that  the  soul  most  nearly 
attains  the  great  end  for  which,  when  inspired  by  the 
Poetic  Sentiment,  it  struggles— the  creation  of  suPern 
beautv.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  here  tins  sublime  end 
S now  and  then  attained  in  fact.  We  are  often  made 
to  feel,  with  a shivering  delight,  that  from  an  earthly 
harp  arc  stricken  notes  which  cannot  have  been  un- 
familiar to  the  Angels.  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
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LISZT’S  EPOCH 


In  all  the  congregation  of  races  that  make  up  the 
population  of  Hungary,  the  Magyars  form  by  far  the 
greater  part.  For  centuries  Hungary  was  the  border- 
land between  Asiatic  and  European  civilization.  One 
might  expect  in  Hungary  just  such  a proud,  brave, 
war-like  generous  and  impassioned  race  as  it  has 
proved  to  be.  Was  not  theirs  the  territory 

which  both  the  Hun  and  the  Vandal  traversed 
time  and  again?  Do  they  not  to  this  day  trace  their 
genealogy  back  to  sources  so  venerable  that  many  of  the 
aristocratic  houses  of  France,  Germany  and  England  seem 
mere  upstarts  by  comparison?  Is  not  their  very  language 
simply  a modified  form  of  an  Asiatic  tongue  'of  remote 
antiquity  and  great  richness  and  expressiveness?  Despite 
the  fact  of  their  affiliation  with  Austria  through  a royal 
marriage  performed  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  do  they 
not  to-day  preserve  their  national  ideals,  their  distinctive 
speech  and  their  political  identity  with  an  independence 
which  wins  the  admiration  of  the*  whole  world?  Of  such 
a race  came  Franz  Liszt.  Singularly  enough  his  long  resi- 
dence in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  gave  him  the  habit  of 
the  cosmopolitan,  but  he  always  held  the  love  of  Hungary 
deep  in  his  heart,  and  Hungarians  point  to  Liszt  as  one  of 
their  greatest  heroes  as  indeed  they  might  to  Zoltan,  Geysa, 
Rakoczy,  Kossuth  and  others. 

LISZT’S  ANCESTORS. 

While  Liszt’s  immediate  ancestors  held  compara- 
tively humble  positions,  it  is  very  generally  supposed 
that  they  were  in  some  way  connected  by  family  ties 
with  the  men  and  women  of  the  same  name  who  at  an 
earlier  date  were  representative  members  of  the  Hun- 
garian nobility. 

His  great-grandfather  was  a subaltern  officer  in  the 
army,  his  grandfather  was  a steward  to  famous  Prince 
Esterhazy,  and  when  he  died,  his  son,  Adam  Liszt,  be- 
came his  successor  in  the  Esterhazy  family.  In  this 
way  Liszt’s  father  and  grandfather  passed  their  days 
in  close  touch  with  the  most  stimulating  musical  at- 
mosphere of  the  time  in  continental  Europe.  While 
the  steward’s  position  was  little  better  than  that  of  a 
butler,  Hungarian  society  was  in  such  a plastic  state 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  half  brother  of  Adam 
Liszt  to  rise  to  the  exalted  position  of  Imperial  Aus- 
trian Procurator-General.  Adam  Liszt  was  known  to 
have  been  somewhat  proficient  in  playing  the  piano, 
flute  and  violin,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  at  one  time 
came  under  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  great 
Haydn  when  the  master  was  the  director  of  music  at 
the  Ezterhazy  palace  in  Eisenstadt.  In  1810  Adam 
Liszt  removed  to  Raiding  to  superintend  another  estate 
belonging  to  the  Esterhazy  family.  There  he  married 
Anna  Lager,  whose  ancestry  was  German.  Very  little 
is  told  of  her  except  that  she  was  comely  in  appear- 
ance and  an  excellent  housewife. 

LISZT’S  EVENTFUL  CHILDHOOD. 

Franz  Liszt  (Hungarian  form,  Liszt  Ferencz)  was  born 
at  Raiding.  Hungary,  October  22,  1811.  His  first  instructor 
was  his  gifted  father.  The  child  soon  mani- 
fested surprising  talent,  and  when  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  public  at  Oldenburg, 
several  Hungarian  noblemen  readily  offered 
to  supply  the  means  for  his  musical  edu- 
cation for  a period  of  six  years.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  taken  to  Vienna  and  after  a 
concert  in  that  city  in  1823,  the  musical 
world  soon  learned  that  it  had  to  look  for- 
ward to  a new  master.  Beethoven,  it  is 
said,  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  the  child  virtuoso.  Liszt's  teachers- 
were  Czerny  for  the  piano,  and  Salieri  and 
Randhartiger  for  composition.  Through 
Randhartiger,  Liszt  met  Schubert,  although 
we  have  no  illuminating  description  of  the 
meeting.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a varia- 
tion upon  a waltz  by  Diabelli  which  was 
immediately  published  and  met  with  no  little 
favor.  His  fame  at  the  keyboard  had  already 
taken  on  meteoric  brilliancy.  With  the  as- 
surance of  this  quickly-gained  reputation  his 
father  decided  to  take  the  child  to  Paris 
with  the  hope.  that  he  might  be  admitted  to 
the  conservatoire,  notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tion  which  excluded  foreigners.  The  director 
Cherubim,  himself  an  Italian,  refused  to 
make  an  exception  to  the  rule  hut  it  is  well 
known  that  his  prejudice  against  prodigies 
»a»  Ms  r"aln  reason  for  keeping  Liszt  out 
f the  famous  school.  Liszt,  however,  con- 
wued,hiSutraininK  mul,'r  Reicba  and  I'aer, 

1 Of  whom  were  very  renowned  in  their 
,0n\,  during  the  next  few  years  he  made 
many  tours  through  Switzerland  and  Eng 
K always  with  the  greatest  success.  in 
-o  he  found  time  to  write  a one  act  opera, 

\ which  was  produced  at  the 
a caaemie  Hoyale,  with  pronounced  hut  Iran 


“Wer  wird  nun  der  Liszt  Helfenf” 

A DANGEROUS  ENVIRONMENT. 

Picture  a boy  in  his  early  teens  listening  to  the  adu- 
lation of  the  great  men  of  the  time  and  you  may  gain 
an  idea  of  the  somewhat  dangerous  environment 
which  surrounded  Liszt  during  the  formative  period 
of  his  life.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have 
turned  his  head”  in  a manner  which  would  have 
ruined  him  in  after  life.  Indeed  there  are  those  who 
delight  in  finding  a certain  superficiality  in  Liszt’s 
work  at  various  times  in  his  life  and  then  attributing 
it  to  the  effusive  praise  his  early  efforts  brought  forth. 
Even  Beethoven,  according  to  contemporary  reports, 
had  given  the  boy  the  consecrating  kiss  of  approbation. 
He  became  the  pet  of  a half  dozen  salons  in  Paris, 
where  his  less  important  accomplishments  were  praised 
above  his  hard-earned  attainments.  When  Liszt  lost 
his  father  in  1827  he  was  really  in  a somewhat  dan- 
gerous plight,  but  the  serious  duty  of  supporting  his 
mother  sobered  the  youth  and  made  him  work  more 
earnestly  than  ever.  The  performances  of  “Master 


sient  success. 


Rosenthal. 

Emil  Liebling.  Siloti. 


Sauer. 


Mans  pel; 
Reisenauer. 


Liszt  in  England  and  “Le  Petit  Liszt”  in  France 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  pianist  to  the  large 
revenue  which  might  be  obtained  by  a virtuoso 
pianist  and  he  resolved  to  become  a famous  per- 
former on  the  pianoforte. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A COSMOPOLITE. 

Singularly  enough  the  Magyar  language  did  not  gain  rec- 
ognition as  a court  language  or  a state  language  until  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  In  its  place  German  and 
Latin  were  widely  used.  Many  of  the  works  of  the  earlv 
Hungarian  authors  were  written  in  Latin  and  the  country 
boasted  of  a Latin  newspaper  as  early  as  1721.  Although 
Liszt  was  born  a Hungarian  he  was  not  taught  the  Magyar 
language,  as  at  that  time  the  language  was  ccnfiued  largely 
to  the  peasantry.  He  was,  however,  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs,  society  and  literature  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  had  passed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  more 
influenced  by  the  environment  of  the  French  Salon  than  by 
any  other  force.  For  this  reason  we  must  judge  his  entire 
life  by  the  training  he  received.  Liszt  has  been  condemned 
for  certain  acts  which  are  readiiv  admitted  as  offences  by 
those  who  are  trained  in  a more  severe  moral  school.  The 
tact  that  his  surroundings  permitted  him  to  look  easily  upon 
certain  conventions  which  others  hold  sacred  does  not  ex- 
cuse  Liszt  for  transgressions,  but  it  does  explain  a part 
of  his  education  which  made  him  view  the  society  of  his 
time  through  totally  different  glasses  than  those  worn  bv 
others.  Emotional,  excitable,  impassioned,  volatile  Liszt 
early  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  enter  holy  ’orders. 
His  father,  however,  persuaded  him  not  to  take  this  step. 

LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

After  his  father’s  death  Liszt  established  himself  in 
Paris  as  a teacher  under  the  patronage  of  Erard,  the 
famous  piano  manufacturer.  One  of  his  pupils  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Saint-Cric,  with  whom 
he  promptly  fell  in  love.  The  Count  refused  to  con- 
sider a courtship  and  Liszt  was  heart-broken  and  his 
health  suffered  seriously.  Indeed,  his  condition  was 
so  desperate  that  when  he  disappeared  from  the  salons 
of  the  day  it  was  thought  that  he  was  dead  and  an 
obituary  notice  was  published. 

For  nearly  two  years  Liszt  remained  in  a convales- 
cent state,  and  during  that  time  he  read  exhaustively. 
Soon,  however,  we  find  the  virtuoso  spirit  in  the  young 
Hungarian  master  returning  and  Parisian  salons  again 
rang  with  the  wonders  of  Liszt.  The  appearance  of 
Paganini  in  Paris  was  a great  incentive  to  Liszt.  The 
mystical  Italian  violinist,  with  his  “diabolically”  facile 
technic  and  his  wonde.  ful  accuracy  amazed  Liszt,  and 
set  new  standards  which  the  youth  was  quick  to  dupli- 
cate on  the  piano  keyboard. 

Berlioz,  who  was  only  some  eight  years  the  senior  of 
Liszt,  influenced  the  life  of  the  composer-pianist  very 
strongly.  His  association  with  Victor  Hugo,  Lamar- 
tine, George  Sand,  Heine,  Chopin,  and  other  great 
artistic  workers  of  the  time,  affected  him  deeply.  For 
Chopin  he  had  the  affection  of  a brother. 
Although  they  had  differences  at  times, 
this  is  not  surprising  when  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  great  artists  are  con- 
sidered. Liszt’s  biography  of  Chopin  is 
unquestionably  his  finest  literary  effort. 

Liszt’s  life,  always  swaying  between  con- 
ventions on  one  hand  and  impassioned  out- 
bursts on  the  other,  found  in  Paris  jusl  the 
field  for  its  greatest  happiness.  One  moment 
we  find  him  led  to  the  door  of  tile  abbey 
about  to  take  on  the  gown  of  the  priest, 
another  w find  him  associating  with  (lie 
disciples  of  Saint  Simon  and  his  social  hier- 
archy. A frit  id  of  the  Abbe  de  Lameimais, 
Liszt  maintained  his  fealty  even  when  that 
priest  suffered  the  anathema  of  the  church. 

, Liszt  was  glad  enough  to  run  to  its  doors  in 
later  j ars.  We  are  li  it  surprised  when  in 
l,s.’!-t  we  find  Liszt  wildly  In  love  with  the 
Countess  D’AgouH  better  known  by  her  pen 
name,  “Daniel  Stern."  (if  Liszt's  children, 
Daniel  died  at  twenty  years  of  age,  Iilnn- 
dine  became  the  wife  ' of  Emile  Olliver, 
Napoleon's  minister  of  war,  a id  Cosima  later 
became  the  wife  of  von  H ilow  and  then 
Wagner. 

LISZT’S  SUCCESSFU - TOURS. 
Between  the  years  1831  and  1847  Liszt 
made  many  appearances  in  most  parts  of 
cultured  Europe.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  he  was  invariably  acclaimed,  since 


Gottsch ai.g.  his  life  with  the  Countess  d’Agoult 
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LISZT  PLAYING  BE  FOR  I THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Questionably  won  him  the  disfavor  of  many  in  England 
and  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places.  Liszt 
himself  realized  this.  In  England,  for  instance  his  agent 
lost  money  upon  his  concerts  which  Liszt  made  up  fron 

his  own  resources.  His  generosity  was  monumental  He 

was  continually  giving  with  the  most  open  handed : and 
open  hearted  munificence.  In  this  way  he  won  the  ad- 
miration cf  thousands  and  the  friendship  of  many. 
Upon  one  occasion  a fund  was  raised  to  erect  a monu- 
ment  to  Liszt  in  Pesth.  Liszt  would  not  accept  t 
honor  hut  insisted  that  the  money  collected  be  given  to 
a poor  sculptor  to  help  him  during  his  struggle  years. 
However,  Liszt  became  greatly  interested  in  the  ere 
tion  of  a monument  to  Beethoven  in  Bonn  and  it  was 
through  his  beneficence  and  activity  that  the  statue  was 
completed. 

AT  WEIMAR. 


former  love  affaiis,  out  j»oi  - the  Princess 

unconventionally  was  A \n  his  literary  work.  Liszt’s 

was  of  great  assistance  to  Liszt  in l his  nt< e'*.ated  when  he 

broad  spirit  of  persona  -.t  - vitll  its  enormous  re- 

gave up  the  career  of  the  virtuoso,  w ui  ‘ Theatre  at 
muneration,  to  become  dir  c r . ne  did  this  in 

0X1  f S“C4  aRaff-s  King  ^Alfred,  Schumann's  Oenoveva,  Schu- 
LoAejigr  n Raff  s A J AU  qz,  Bcnvenuto  Cellini  were 

belts  Alfonsu  ona  e - Weimar  that  Richard  Wagner 

given  with  success.  It :waa  to  UB8t  had  already  a.- 

;"™a  SrlTtSiormaoce  ot  LMamin,  pc 

tld  .i  r would  never  be  produced.  Later  when  ccc  p.nv 

St 

only  too  anxious  to  retail,  n s P"“ona„e  Lrs  not  0nlv 
Many  of  these  became  lliustuous  in  •lltf  "tluneUer  in  his 
as  performers  but  as  compose™ k Ml  James  ““““eJ“dred 

book  f ifSmbcred  that  Liszt  might 

^ih  have  charged  an  exorbitant  fee  for  Instruction,  one 

SHn  lessons 'and 
of  the  future. 

i-HE  END  OF  THE  WEIMAR  PERIOD. 

Liszt’s  activities  in  Weimar  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  conducting  and  teaching.  An  atmosphere  of 
musical  progress  invigorated  the  little  Grand  Duca 
fit \ as  no  where  else.  The  phrase,  “the  music  of  the 
future,”  was  coined  and  applied  to  all  of  the  newer 
works  represented  by  the  new  spirit  of  Weimar. 
Liszt  himself  participated  in  this  by  freeing  the  sym- 
phony from  the  rigid  bonds  of  the  established  forms 
and  developing  the  newer  “symphonic  poem  which 
manv  modern  composers  have  accepted  as  the  style  for 
their  own  compositions.  In  the  symphonic  poem  one 
l.,,w  movement  supersedes  the  several  movements  of 
tlu-  old  svmphory  and  cine  development  or  working  out 
,,f  tlu  themes  is  done  with  less  restriction  and  more 

1 anionic  flue  icy.  , , , > . 

X .-wiihsta  ding  the  fact  that  Liszt  had  brought  a 
,v  ,,f  things  t<  Weimar  and  had  done  much  to 

revive  the  f<  mer  fame  of  the  placid  little  city,  the 
people  of  nar  did  not  appreciate  this  and  when, 
after  a demonstration  made  at  the  performance  ot 
Cornelius’s  Barber  of  Bagdad,  Liszt  decided  to  leave 
the  opera,  they  came  to  their  senses  and  begged  him  to 
stay.  But  Liszt  thereafter  went  from  place  to  place, 


THE  ETUDE 

followed  by  a constellation  of  famous  pupils.  Home, 
Pesth  and  Weimar  all  shared  a portion  of  his  tun  . 

He  had  concluded  his  artistic  mission  in  Weimar 'and 
the  world  of  music  was  advanced  immensely  by 
initiative  and  independence. 

LISZT’S  LAST  YEARS. 

Ills  room,  f at  bis 

and  Lis  industry  Wc  vhwL  nparlv  every  morning.  He  eon- 

gensteip,  ^v  On  eTery  o^ber  day  he  taught  front  two  to 
ment  and  pict}.  r.-,i  ovpninfrs  were  spent  at  tbe  liouse 

Six  in  the  afternoons  lhe  evenm^i * wen e»P  was  sincere 

of  tbe  Princess.  His  * svotioi » o tne  ulm  t0  tue 

and  constant.  In  18G0  Pope  s a returned  to 

ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Abbe  1875  Liszt 

Weimar  to  conduct  a Beethoven  iwiivf  Muslc  at  Pesth, 

was  made  president  of  the  . c y.j”^  In  18SG  Liszt 
Hungary,  and  was  raised  to  t e ^>bin H was  im- 

went  to  a festival  ^“^^^.^.^nces  but  was  able  to 
niensely  interested  in  rue  P . was  fristan  and 

m ;£  ® -3?3  is5 

and  a few  faithful  friends. 

SOME  FAMOUS  LISZT  PUPILS. 

Among  the  many  illustrious  names  associated  with  that 
of  Liszt  are  his  pupds,  Anna  Meh  ig,  y y viardot- 

King,  “^iyuertdSleB  Alkanf  CoSrkd  Ansorge,  Walter 

Garcia,  Fu&en  d Aloe  , . • . gaCrijY  Franz  Beudel, 

Bacbe,  Carl  Baermann,  Albert  Morns  Borodin, 

VtSILoS  loScbim. 

llAOSmSs  fi 

okl  age  we  r ^ j^e^ds  V“  Wer^  wird.y  "n u n* ^ er^Lisz  t helfen?” 
quently  to  his  irienas  vver  probably  no  nnisi- 

r i ' ' b a s"' e v e r °1  iv e d ° w 'll o' li as  done'  as  much  for  others  as 

Franz  Liszt 


consists  first  and  foremost  in  the  revelation  of  a mighty 
personality  rather  than  in  the  achievement  of  unheard  of 
V,,.,nicni  feats  Though  his  admirers  will  not  believe  it, 
whSlc  has®  advanced  since  his  day.  Tausig  excelled  him 
in  exactness  and  brilliancy;  von  Biilow  was  a greater  mas 
ter  of  interpretation  ; Rubinstein  went  beyond  him  in  powei 
and  in  richness  of  tine  color,  through  his  consummate  use 
of  the  nedal  Even  contemporary  artists,  e.  <>.,  Carieno, 

equnieto  « AS 

SSL1  not  Pilfer 


LISZT’S  APPEARANCE. 

Descriptions  of  Liszt  add  interest  to  his  innumer- 
able photographs,  which  at  best  can  not  give  he  full 
measure  of  the  man  to  the  eye  of  the  keen  observe  . 
There  must,  however,  have  been  something  decu  et  y 
hypnotic  about  his  appearance,  for  we  find  among  the 
many  records  of  his  likeness  such  adjectives  as  re- 
markable. demoniac,  lovable,  animated,  attractive,  noble, 
divine  expression,  electric,  erect,  gleaming  eyes,  im 
pressive,  eyes  flashed  like  diamonds,  sensitive  mouth, 
amiable,  surprising  youthfulness,  long  sensitive  hands 
very  thin  (in  old  age),  stooped  a great  deal,  deckel 
himself  with  orders,  demeanor  affected,  not  beautifu  ■ 
What  a queer  conglomeration  of  descriptive  epithets. 
Through  it  all  we  must  perceive  that  magnetic  power 
which  had  much  to  do  with  his  control  over  great 

LISZT’S  PLAYING. 

Shall  we  content  ourselves  with  the  unRmit^  applause 

& *!:.XdW; theWzeneithlof ‘piano^l^W,  or  shall  we  regard 
these* opinions  analytically  and  .^eavor  to  discover  what 
it  was  W made -people  'ifanf Christian 

appears  to  be  chan„ea  inro  a k hlch  possf.gs  a power 

J^|p.chhmi^t  *SI? 

lT“a‘llW»r"n.i.  (IWblnl)  hM  » '“1 

SSwra  shrsa 

and  Meyerbeer  which  point  fluit«Je*rlv  to  g^at^entllusL 

Ve,  f be  nl  .vud  of  no  mi'  h<-fi.r,  ldm  and  as  no 

one  probabiy  ever  « ’ill  again.”  Rudolph  Breithaupt  writes 
• In  analyzing  Liszt’s  command  of  the  piano  we  find  that 


LISZT  AS  A COMPOSER. 

The  catalog  of  Liszt’s  compositions  is  usually  a sur- 
prise to  anyone  who  has  not  investigated  this  phase  ot 
the  master’s  work.  For  orchestra,  his  most  significant 
works  are  his  symphonic  poems,  of  which  the  most 
famous  are  Les  Preludes  and  his  Faust  Symphony,  hor 
piano,  his  concertos  in  E flat  and  in  A deserve  hrst 
attention,  although  the  public  knows  Liszt  as  a com- 
poser principally  through  his  fifteen  Rhapsodies  ihe 
sonata  in  B minor  is  a monumental  work  which  should 
he  more  frequently  heard,  as  should  the  very  difficult 
hut  extremely  beautiful  Eludes  d’ execution  transcen- 
dent e.  The  Liszt  Consolations  and  the  three  Liebcs- 
trdurne  (Nocturnes)  are  perhaps  the  most  played  oi 
the  composer’s  works  since  they  are  perhaps  the  least 
difficult.  Liszt’s  own  great  technical  skill  was  no  doubt 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  he  wrote  so  very  few 
pieces  within  the  grasp  of  the  player  of  limited  ability. 
His  arrangements  of  the  works  of  others  operas, 
songs,  etc.,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies, 
were  the  first  to  gain  him  popularity,  and  for  this  rea- 
son his  own  unusually  fine  original  pianoforte  compo- 
sitions were  eclipsed  for  a time. 

Liszt’s  vocal  works  are  noteworthy,  but  not  so  much 
for  their  brilliancy  as  for  the  serious  intent  of  the 
composer.  St.  Elizabeth  is  rich  in  tonal  beauties  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  frequently  heard  of  all  Liszt  s 
choral  works,  although  many  of  his  other  vocal  works 
(Grancr  Festival  Mass,  Christus,  etc.)  are  works  of 
rare  charm.  His  critical  writings,  while  not  so  force- 
ful or  so  deep  as  those  of  Wagner,  nor  as  acute  as 
those  of  Schumann,  are  valuable  in  the  extreme. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  LISZT. 

While  an  immense  amount  of  descriptive  m^tter  has 
S WmfytebDe  ^1^^' ‘of  t^alU 

vian-  'it  wa/not' untl?  the 

not  only  outlined  the  life  of  tbe  composer  but  ’as  codwte  l 
a splendid  amount  of  contemporary  material  which  ap 
Seared  at  the  time  when  Liszt  was  the  musical  sensation 
}f  the  world. 


8. 

9. 

10. 


A LISZT  PROGRAM 

Duet — Rhapsody  March  

(Arranged  from  the  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  2) 

Piano  Solo—  Consolation,  No.  5 

Vocal  Solo— Thou  Art  So  Like  a Flower. 
Violin  Solo— No tturno  (No.  3). 

Piano  Solo—  0,  Thou  Sublime  Evening 

Star  

(Arranged  by  Liszt  from 
Wagner’s  Tannhduser.') 

Piano  Solo — Hark.  Hark,  the  Lark  

(Arranged  by  Liszt  from 
Schubert’s  song.) 

Piano  Solo— Bridal  Chorus,  from  Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin  

(Arranged  by  Liszt.) 

Vocal  Solo—  The  Loreley  ; ; ’ ” 

PIAno  Solo — Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  o 
Piano  ’ Solo— Concert  Paraphrase  on 

Verdi’s  Rigoletto  

Or  Mazurka  Brillante 


Grade 

4 


LJI  r 

Or  Hongroise  (David-Liszt)  


liszt’s  birthplace  in  raiding. 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 


Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 

This  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  “How  to  Teach,”  “If  hat  to  Teach,”  etc.,  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical 
theory,  history , etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belong  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  department.  This  department  is  open  to  all  readers  without  charge  of  any  kind. 


PRACTICAL  ADVICE. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Round  Table  we  invited 
comment  from  our  readers,  the  particularly  point 
at  issue  being  “Refractory  Pupils.”  We  have  received 
two  letters  which  we  are  glad  to  print,  one  brief,  and 
one  more  at  length.  The  first  one  reads: — 

“In  the  Teachers'  Ro'und  Table  for  June  I noticed 
the  complaint  under  the  heading  ‘Refractory 
Pupils.’  We  all  have  them,  but  there  are  many 
methods  whereby  the  number  may  lie  reduced. 

I will  give  you  some  of  mine,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  read  those  of  other  teachers.  For  younger  grade 
pupils  I offer  a gilt  star  for  a good  lesson,  and 
promise  to  give  free  a new  piece,  when  ten  stars 
are  earned.  The  earned  pieces  are  always  well 
learned,  and  much  pride  shown  in  their  possession. 
Others  are  induced  to  good  practice  by  a promise 
of  a musical  picture,  musician,  postal  card,  or 
a Perry  picture.  Promise  of  a little  musicale  at 
some  pupil’s  home  will  excite  some  to  good  work. 
Telling  some  how  well  others  are  doing  will  help, 
but,  best  of  all,  attractive  music  and  frequent 
additions.  Changes  will  keep  up  ambition  when 
all  else  fails.  Again, — praise  every  point  you  can 
find  that  is  deserving,  and  make  them  all  think 
your  hope  of  peace  and  happiness  depends  on  the 
good  work  they  do,  and  love  them  all  and  let  them 
know  it.”  M.  E.  H.  G. 

The  other  letter  gives  a teacher’s  experience  at  length, 
and  will  afford  many  points  to  many  teachers.  It  is 
as  follows : 

“I  do  not  think  myself  an  authority,  but  I have 
had  such  success  with  the  kind  of  pupils  men- 
tioned, for  several  years,  that  I think  it  my  duty 
to  tell  my  mode  of  dealing  with  them  and  their 
parents,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  having  trouble 
with  ‘refractory  pupils.’ 

“When  I am  asked  to  teach  a child,  I inquire 
if  he  or  she  will  practice.  If  they  are  dubious 
about  it  I advise  them  not  to  spend  their  money 
on  lessons,  as  they  are  useless  without  practice. 

If  they  insist,  I answer  in  this  way  : ‘Very  well.  I 
will  take  her  for  one  term,  but  she  must  practice ; 
if  she  does  not  you  must  let  me  know.  If  I do 
not  succeed  in  the  first  term  I will  not  take  her  for 
another  at  any  price,  as  she  will  be  no  credit  to 
me  without  practice.’ 

“At  the  first  lesson  I also  impress  this  upon  the 
pupil.  In  a few  days  the  mother  calls  me  over 
the  phone  saying  she  cannot  make  her  practice.  ‘Very 
well,  send  her  to  me  and  I will  give  her  some 
medicine,'  I reply.  When  she  arrives  shamefaced 
and  sulky.  I greet  her  cheerfully.  Astonished  she 
says  Mama  sent  me  here  saying  you  were  ‘going 
to  give  it  to  me  for  not  practicing.’  But  I only 
reply  to  her, — ‘No,  dear,  I sent  for  you  because 

I am  so  sorry  for  you  and  I want  to  help  you 

along  a little.  Music  is  so  hard  and  it  is  so  tedious 
to  be  shut  in  again  after  the  hours  in  school.  I 
remember  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to  see  the 
other  children  out  playing  while  I was  practicing, 
but  now  I am  glad  I did,  or  I should  not  know 
music  and  be  able  to  teach  you.  You  will  feel 
the  same  after  you  have  a good  start,  and  I am 
going  to  help  you  to  get  it.’  Then  I go  over  her 

lesson  carefully  with  her  three  times,  showing  her 

how  interesting  it  is,  and  tell  her  to  come  again 
the  next  day  giving  her  fruit  or  bonbons  as  a re- 
ward for  the  interest  she  lias  shown.  I continue 
this  with  her  until  she  asks  how  long  it  will  be 
necessary  to  come  every  day.  ‘Only  until  you  can 
prove  to  me  that  you  can  practice  all  alone:  then 
you  will  only  come  for  your  regular  lesson.’  This 
works  like  magic.  She  soon  wants  to  practice 
alone  at  home,  and  begins  to  come  with  her  lessons 
well  prepared.  This  is  an  actual  case  with  a nine 
year  old  child,  but  I have  proved  it  many  times 
with  other  pupils.  She  is  now  half  through 
Mathew's  third  grade. 

“The  most  I have  ever  given  in  these  extra  les- 
sons was  twelve.  If  the  parents  are  well-to-do,  I 
charge  for  them  in  regular  term  rates.  If  they 
are  poor.  I keep  them  in  my  record  boo'k  as  ‘ad- 
vanced’ to  make  up  for  ‘missed’  lessons,  of  which 
there  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less  later.  During 
twenty  years  of  teaching  I have  never  found  this 
plan  to  fall.”  A.  F. 

1.  “Will  you  please  give  me  some  idea  about  the 
pedaling  in  MacDowell's  To  the  Sea?  I am  told 
the  pedal  is  employed  a great  deal  and  often  in 
an  unusual  manner  in  bis  compositions.  In 
measures  1 and  2 should  the  pedal  be  changed 
four  times,  once  for  each  chord?  In  measure  13 
should  it  be  changed  twice?  Should  it  be 
changed  with  each  new  harmony  not  allowing 
chords  to  blur  into  one  another? 

2.  I would  also  like  to  know  how  the  pedal 
should  l)o  used  in  the  Garotte  from  Bach's  Second 
Violin  Sonata,  transcribed  by  Salnt-Saens."  B.  G. 


For  binding  chords  the  overlapping  method  of  pedal- 
ing should  be  employed.  This  needs  considerable  prac- 
tice at  first  in  order  to  master.  Many  players  seem  to 
be  only  able  to  keep  time  with  their  pedal  effects,  and 
the  overlapping  effect  which  causes  the  motion  to  be 
made  a little  off  the  beat  gives  them  trouble.  It  is 
produced  as  follows : 
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The  pedal  is  raised  immediately  after  the  chord  is 
struck,  and  as  instantly  depressed  again.  This  causes 
one  chord  to  blend  into  the  next,  but  does  not  prolong 
it  until  the  dissonance  has  time  to  become  disagreeable 
to  the  ear.  The  effect  is  simply  one  of  legato.  In  the 
first  measure  of  the  MacDowell  the  pedal  is  taken  with 
the  first  chord  and  rises  as  soon  as  the  third  is  struck, 
and  immediately  falls.  The  B flats  in  the  last  chord 
only  change  it  to  a chord  of  the  seventh,  so  the  pedal 
need  not  rise  until  the  first  chord  in  the  next  measure, 
after  which  it  drops  at  once,  and  is  changed  in  same 
manner  on  the  third  and  fourth.  In  the  ninth  measure 
you  will  need  the  sostenuto  pedal  for  the  B flat  in  the 
bass.  In  measure  13  it  need  not  be  raised  until  the 
fourth  beat.  The  effect  of  the  quarter  note  in  the  bass 
must  be  carefully  observed,  and  beginning  in  the  15th 
measure  the  sostenuto  pedal  will  be  needed.  During 
these  measures  the  effect  of  the  bass  is  suggestive  of 
the  rhythmical  inrush  of  the  sea  on  the  shingles.  Begin- 
ning with  measure  20  it  is  more  like  the  steady  roll  of 
the  waves  far  out  at  sea.  If  the  sostenuto  can  be  used 
here  in  connection  with  the  damper  pedal  the  effect 
will  be  better,  but  lacking  it  you  will  have  to  change 
pedal  with  each  deep  bass  tone. 

The  first  function  of  the  damper  pedal,  often  ridicu- 
lously called  loud  pedal,  is  to  sustain  the  sounds.  But 
you  may  have  noted  that  when  a tone  is  sounded  with 
the  dampers  raised,  many  other  wires  sound  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.  These  add  richness  and  fulness  to  the 
tone.  Therefore,  although  the  effect  of  the  Bach 
Gavotte  is  mainly  detached  and  snappy,  yet  if  the  pedal 
is  used  on  each  accented  beat  and  immediately  released, 
accentual  resonance  will  be  added  to  these  chords  which 
will  greatly  improve  the  effect.  The  pedal  point  on  the 
bass  F sharp  on  the  fourth  page,  needs  the  sostenuto 
pedal.  I f this  is  not  on  your  piano,  you  will  have  to 
keep  the  damper  pedal  down  throughout  the  passage. 
Be  sure,  however,  to  play  the  tones  that  clash  very 
distinctly. 

TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 

“For  the  past  twelve  years  I have  had  the  work  of 
teaching  music  to  young  ladies  who  have  never  seen 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  with  young  men  who  have 
lost  their  sight  from  illness.  I have  taught  them  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  use  raised  notes;  I do  not 
like  this  system  because  the  pupil  can  only  play  the 
music  that  has  been  prepared  for  ber  and  nothing  else. 
I have  in  mind  now  one  of  my  pupils  who  has  as  large 
a repertoire  as  many  open-eyed  musicians;  every  note 
I have  read  to  her,  and  as  her  other  senses  are  re- 
markably developed  because  of  the  loss  of  one,  she 
has  been  able  to  retain  and  put  in  practice  all  that  I 
have  imparted.  In  other  words,  I gave  her  my  eyes. 

A.  A.  L.” 


LOW  WRISTS. 

“I  was  taught  to  hold  my  wrists  a little  below 
the  level  of  the  keyboard,  but  it  seems  to  excite  a 
good  deal  of  unfavorable  comment  from  other  play- 
ers here.  Ought  I to  try  and  change  my  method 
which  has  become  fixed?”  C.  T. 

With  the  human  mind  so  constituted  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  absolute  agreement  between  various  minds 
along  any  line,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  methods  of 
playing  the  piano,  especially  as  the  determination  of 
this  has  been  entirely  an  experimental  matter.  There 
are  teachers,  and  there  have  been  very  eminent  ones, 
who  teach  the  method  which  advocates  that  the  wrist 
be  depressed  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  keyboard. 
They  believe  that  a feeling  of  vitality  can  be  better 
developed  from  finger  joint  to  tip,  and  all  the  muscles 
thereby  be  brought  more  thoroughly  into  control ; that 
in  correct  finger  action  the  hand  should  be  so  placed 
that  there  could  be  a slight  pulling  tendency  from  the 
points  of  the  fingers  towards  the  palm,  which  motion 
would  be  impossible  were  the  hand  held  high.  They 
argue  that  a full  round  tone  is  much  more  easily  pro- 
duced in  this  manner,  entirely  free  from  harshness,  and 
more  easily  varied  from  the  softest  pianissimo  to  the 
most  sonorous  fortissimo.  These  teachers  maintain 
that  with  the  hand  in  a high  arched  condition,  only 
piano  effects  can  be  produced  from  the  fingers,  and 
that  no  strength  of  tone  can  be  produced  except  by  a 
sort  of  downward  punch  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  that 
the  production  of  accents  in  this  manner  is  apt  to  result 
in  a hard  and  unsympathetic  touch.  Advocates  of  other 
positions  of  the  hand  naturally  refute  this  idea  vigor- 
ously. That  any  agreement  is  ever  reached  between 
the  advocates  of  the  two  systems  is  of  course  hardly 
to  be  expected,  although  the  method  that  holds  the 
wrists  on  a level  is  more  universally  followed  than  any 
other.  If  you  have  learned  either  method  it  will  be 
difficult  for  you  to  change  unless  under  the  guidance 
of  a skilful  teacher.  As  to  whether  or  not  you  should 
change  will  depend  entirely  upon  your  age,  your  ability 
to  work  carefully,  and  whether  you  can  command  the 
services  of  an  expert  teacher.  The  exponents  of  the 
low  wrist  method  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  rich 
production  of  sonorous  chords  free  from  harshness, 
but  the  truth  is,  few  teachers  employ  the  old-fashioned 
method  of-  slapping  chords.  The  down  wrist  touch  is 
i*  reality  a more  extended  application  of  the  same 
idea  as  inculcated  by  the  disciples  of  low  wrist.  Mod- 
ern piano  touch  demands  that  one  should  be  able  to 
place  the  hand  in  any  position  desired  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  given  effect.  No  longer  do  the  best  teach- 
ers insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  any  one  rigid  posi- 
tion to  cover  every  kind  of  touch  and  desired  tone  to 
be  produced.  In  fact  one  hears  less  about  peculiar  or 
individual  kinds  of  touch  to-day  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  because  of  the  all-embracing  nature  of  modern 
touch. 

NEURITIS. 

“Please  toll  me  what  is  meant  by  neuritis  and 
how  caused?  I have  noticed  a number  of  articles 
lately  warning  teachers  to  he  careful  that  children 
do  not  practice  witli  the  arm,  as  this  may  develop 
neuritis.”  S.  M. 

If  you  had  only  realized  it,  this  information  you 
could  have  obtained  of  the  first  doctor  you  met  on 
the  street.  Neuritis  might  be  caused  by  over  practice, 
but  more  often  comes  from  other  causes.  The  amount 
of  practice  done  by  the  average  student  is  not  likely  to 
cause  neuritis,  unless  there  be  some  other  predisposing 
cause.  Meanwhile  it  is  always  well  to  keep  careful 
watch  over  your  pupils  and  sec  to  it  that  they  do  not 
come  to  grief  along  any  line  of  this  sort.  As  for 
practicing  without  the  arm,  this  is  hardly  possible. 
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The  Berceuse  in  E flat  is  a gem  which  will  well  repay 
careful  study.  It  must  be  so  played  as  to  give  due 
import  to  the  principal  melody  as  well  as  to  bring  out 
the  various  inner  voices.  Grade  IV  • 


i 


EVENING  STAR  ("T  ANN  HAUSER”)  WAGNER- 
L1SZT. 

In  our  last  issue  we  had  a Schubert  song  transcribed 
bv  I iszt  This  month  we  have  a transcription  ot  a 
famous  operatic  number.  The  Liszt  transcriptions  of 
Wagner's  melodies  seem  to  have  been  a labor  of  ove, 
all  of  them  are  so  uniformly  successful.  Possibly,  one 
of  the  most  playable  and  the  most  liked  by  students 
is  the  Evening  Star  from  Tannhauser.  In  the  opera 
this  is  a beautiful  solo  for  the  baritone  voice,  after- 
wards taken  up  by  the  violoncello.  In  the  opera 
it  is  in  the  kev  of  G,  but  as  tranposed  to  A flat  it  lies 
,ust  right  for  the  hands  on  the  pianoforte.  This  num- 
ber is  classed  in  Grade  V,  and  it  is  about  the  least 
difficult  of  all  of  Liszt's  transcriptions.  An  interesting 
biographical  and  critical  sketch  regarding  Liszt  and  his 
works  will  be  found  in  another  department  of  this 
issue. 

ROMANZA— A.  GRUNFELD. 

The  distinguished  concert  pianist  and  composer  Al- 
fred Griinfeld,  was  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  m o-, 
and  is  still  living.  His  published  works  comprise  piano- 
forte pieces  chiefly.  The  Romania  is  one  of  his  repre- 
sentative compositions.  Originally  this  piece  is  written 
m the  kev  of  F sharp,  but,  as  it  presents  some  difficul- 
ties in  this  key,  most  players  prefer  to  have  it  m the 
key  of  F,  as  here  given.  It  must  be  played  m the 
modern  style,  with  much  expression  and  with  dramatic 
fervor.  In  point  of  difficulty  it  is  not  beyond  Grade 

VII. 


AFFECTATION— TH.  LACK. 

The  French  word  Mignardise,  literally  translated, 
means  delicacy.  In  this  bright  and  entertaining  com- 
position by  the  popular  French  composer,  Theodore 
Lack  it  has  reference  to  the  mincing  manners  and 
affected  bearing  of  the  French  nobility  of  the  period 
depicted  in  the  paintings  of  the  artist  Watteau.  This 
will  make  a very  acceptable  Third  or  Fourth  Grade 
recital  piece. 


ADAGIO  (PIPE  ORGAN)— J.  FrAYDN. 

This  number  is  taken  from  the  slow  movement  of 
the  celebrated  pianoforte  Sonata  in  E flat.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  pipe  organ  voluntary  which  will  admit  ot 
tasteful  and  effective  registration.  It  is  suitable  for  an 
organ  of  any  size. 


THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 
Mendelssohn’s  O Best  in  the  Lord,  from  Elijah,  is 
one  of  the  standard  alto  solos,  suitable  also  for  mezzo- 
soprano.  This  is  one  of  the  numbers  that  never  grows 
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threadbare.  It  always  arouses  enthusiasm  when  well 


sung. 


SONG  OF  PARADISE — H.  WILDERMERE. 

A brilliant  and  tuneful  drawing-room  piece  some- 
what in  the  stvle  made  popular  by  Gustav  Lange  and 
others.  Between  Grades  HI  and  IV  in  point  of  diffi- 

CUlt^y. 

REMEMBRANCE — O.  M.  SHOEBEL. 

A tuneful  waltz  movement  in  the  modern  running 
style.  Good  for  teaching  or  recreation  purposes,  and 
possibly  for  dancing.  Grade  ITT. 


C B.  Blount’s  Laud  of  My  Dreams,  is  a reflective 
song  of  semi-sacred  character,  which  will  admit  of  a 
tasteful  and  expressive  rendition,  suited  to  a voice  of 
intermediate  compass. 

D.  C.  Spooner’s  Two  Roses  is  a neat  and  delicate 
little  encore  song  which  should  meet  with  much  favor. 


HINTS  TO  STUDENTS  DEPRIVED  OF  THE 
TEACHER’S  HELP. 


BY  B.  H.  WIKE. 


FOND  RECOLLECTIONS — H.  ENGELMANN. 

Another  graceful  drawingroom  piece  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Hans  Engelmann,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
his  extremely  popular  Melody  of  Love.  This  composi- 
tion in  addition  to  its  melodic  charm,  affords  good 
teaching  material  for  Third  Grade  work,  especially  in 
the  middle  section. 


HUNGARIAN  ROMANCE — R.  KLEINMICHEL. 

Last  month  we  presented  a Hungarian  Folk  Song 
transcribed  by  R.  Kleinmichel ; in  this  issue  we  have 
another  one,  but  of  entirely  different  type.  1 he  for- 
mer composition  was  in  the  form  of  a C~,at  as  or 
folk  Dance,  while  the  Romance  is  of  flowing,  song- 
like character.  As  transcribed  for  the  pianoforte,  this 
number  makes  a very  beautiful  piece  of  music,  lying 
well  under  the  hands  and  affording  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  beauty  of  tone  production  and  expressive 
interpretation.  There  are  several  characteristic  touches 
in  this  transcription  to  which  attention  might  be  drawn. 
For  instance:  The  passage  in  thirty-second  notes  in 

which  C sharp  and  G are  repeated  m alternation,  is  a 
suggestion  or  imitation  of  the  characteristic  Hunga- 
rian instrument  known  as  the  Cembalo  (or  Dulcimer). 
This  passage  and  the  other  similar  ones  are  to  he 
placed  with  a light  and  shimmering  effect.  Grade  tv. 


TARANTELLE— C.  GURLITT. 

The  composer,  Cornelius  Gurlitt  (1820-1901),  in  spite 
of  his  rare  musical  attainments,  was  content  to  pose 
chiefly  as  a writer  of  educational  piano  pieces  of  easy 
and  intermediate  grade.  In  this  particular  line  of 
musical  endeavor  he  was  almost  unexcelled.  All  Ins 
pieces  display  a freshness  of  melodic  invention,  toget  er 
with  finished  workmanship.  His  Tarantella  in  A Mmoi 
is  an  excellent  specimen,  an  ideal  Third  Grade  teaching 
piece.  It  may  be  played  as  rapidly  as  one’s  fingers 
can  get  over  it,  consistent  with  clarity  and  evenness. 


Practice  is  by  far  the  greatest  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered from  the  viewpoint  of  advancement.  It  is  tie 
student’s  duty  to  see  that  his  practice  hours  are  regular 
and  well  employed.  In  no  case  should  he  deprive  him- 
self of  less  than  an  hour  for  this,  and  he  must  be  Ins 
own  disciplinarian  and  lay  out  his  daily  program  be- 
forehand. The  practice  hour  should  not  include  too 
much  for  justification,  and  the  subject-matter  must  no 
be  considered  “dry”  nor  slighted  before  it  is  thoroughly 
learned.  An  exercise,  piece  or  etude  is  not  mastered 
because  you  can  play  it  fairly  well  without  making 
more  than  one  mistake.  That  one  mistake,  if  not  cor- 
rected. will  be  a great  hindrance  to  further  advance- 
ment, a great  deal  more  than  you  think;  play  these 
tedious  places  over  and  over,  no  matter  if  it  takes  a 
hundred  repetitions. 


“SCHUMANN”— D.  ROWE. 

This  clever  little  composition  is  from  a new  set  of 
pieces  entitled,  Souvenirs  of  the  Masters.  _ Each  o 
these  pieces,  after  some  appropriate  preliminary  ma- 
terial. with  text  ad-lib,  introduces  some  famous  melody. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  melody  is  Schumann  s 
famous  Happy  Fanner.  This  is  a rather  novel  idea 
for  a set  of  teaching  pieces  and  its  educational  ad 
vantages  are  apparent.  This  particular  number  may 
be  used  in  advanced  Second  Grade  work. 


MAZURKA  NOBLE— L.  J.  O.  FONTAINE. 

This  is  a broad  and  somewhat  strenuous  mazurka 
movement  affording  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
heavv  chord  and  octave  work.  The  rhythm  should  he 
slightly  exaggerated  and  strongly  accented,  m order 
to  gain  the  best  effect.  The  pedal  should  be  used  with 
care  in  order  that  the  shifting  harmonies  may  not  over- 
lap This  will  make  a fine  recital  or  exhibition  piece. 
It  is  not  beyond  Fourth  Grade  in  point  of  difficulty. 


HAPPY  ADVENTURE — S.  FA  WIDENER. 

A lively  and  interesting  Second  Grade  piece  in 
march  form.  It  has  three  well  contrasted  themes  and 
a variety  of  useful  technical  features.  An  excellent 
recital  number. 


SWEETHEART  WALTZ— C.  W.  KERN. 

For  an  easy  waltz  movement,  this  number  is  more 
than  ordinarily  original  When  well  played  it  will 
sound  more  difficult  than  it  really  is.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  passage-work  lies  so  well  under  the 
fingers  and  is  adapted  for  small  hands.  This  piece  is 
suitable  for  Second  Grade  work. 


THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE. 

Place  great  emphasis  on  slow  practice,  and  by  “slow 
I mean  SLOW  Remember  the  fable  of  the  Hare  and 
the  Tortoise.  Our  American  haste  has  forced  itself 
even  into  music,  which  more  than  one  enthusiast  has 
found  out  to  his  grief.  Slow  practice  is  the  innocent 
musical  lamb  that  is  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar  ot 
indifference.  First,  play  the  scale  slowly  with  strong 
accent,  each  hand  separately  and  then  both  together, 
raisin**  the  fingers  high  and  allowing  them  to  fall  firmly 
and  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  key.  This  has  much 
to  do  with  finger  development,  and  is  one  of  the  very- 
best  ways  to  gain  precision  and  accuracy.  As  to  the 
slow  practice'  of  all  exercises  every  conscientious 
player  will  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  there 
is  to  be  any  advancement.  Exercises  should  be  taken 
first  very  slow  and  loud  several  times  for  accuracy, 
and  afterwards,  when  they  are  found  to  be  going  well 
reverse  the  process  to  fast  and  soft  for  lightness  and 
speed.  Be  sure  to  count  the  time  so  that  your  playing 
will  be  even;  if  you  use  a metronome,  which  is  advis- 
able for  technical  work,  set  it  at  a speed  that  you  can 
follow  accurately. 


DON'T  LIMIT  YOURSELF  TO  A FEW  KEYS. 


MAGIC  BELLS— G.  D.  MARTIN. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Martin  has  been  represented  frequently 
in* our  music  pages,  but  usually  by  waltzes  or  pieces 
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in  the  ballet  stvle.  Magic  Bells  is  decidedly  different 
from  these.  The  composer  wishes  this  number  to  be 
placed  as  rapidlv  and  at  the  same  tune  as  lightly  as 
possible  When 'this  is  well  done  the  effect  is  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory-.  In  playing  the  group  of  five  six- 
1,,  mbs  known  as  a quintuplet  or  qumtole  (five  notes 
,-d  in  the  time  usually  allowed  to  four),  care  must 
fir  taken  to  get  the  notes  as  even  as  possible,  and  then 
a tfir  efi'se  of  the  figure,  in  order  to  reach  the  octave 
leap  which  follows,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  the 
thumb  under  deftly  and  carry  the  hand  over  with 
rapidity.  Grade  three  and  a half. 


RHAPSODY  MARCH  (FOUR  HANDS) — F.  LISZT 
Almost  since  its  first  appearance,  Liszt’s  Second  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  ot 
concert  solos.  The  Rhapsody  March  is  taken  from  the 
theme  of  the  finale  of  this  piece  and  arranged  in  a 
brilliant  manner  for  four  hands.  In  this  form  it  makes 
one  of  the  best  recital  or  exhibition  pieces  that  we 
know  of  for  players  of  intermediate  grade.  It  should 
be  played  with  lire  and  abandon. 


The 


BERCEUSE— A.  YON  FIELTTZ. 
lmposrr.  \b  xander  Von  Fielitz.  horn  in  Leip- 


sjc  jn  i860  and  still  living,  is  known  chiefly  by  bis  songs, 
particularly  In  his  ng  < ycles  His  piano  composi- 
tions display  a spirit  of  modernity,  together  with  grace 
and  fluency  of  invention  and  polish  of  workmanship. 


THE  VIOLIN  PIECES. 

The  many  violinists  who  have  not  as  yet  attained 
that  stage  of  technical  progress  which  will  enable  them 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  complete  Air  I arie 
by  Yieuxtcmps.  will  nevertheless  enjoy  the  beautifu 
theme  extracted  from  this  number.  It  is  complete  m 
itself  and  makes  a good  recital  or  recreation  Piece- 
Mr  Frederic  A.  Franklin’s  compositions  for  the 
violin  and  piano,  chief! v in  the  First  Position,  have  met 
with  great  favor.  The  little  polka  here  given,  entitled. 
In  Mischief,  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  It  is  easy 
to  play  but  has  a brilliant  and  dashing  effect  when  well 
rendered. 


There  seems  to  he  a strong  preference  among  musi- 
cians of  limited  attainments  for  certain  keys,  and  often 
they  say  they  cannot  manage  an  easy  piece  even  in 
three  sharps'  or.  perhaps,  in  four  flats.  Sharps  are 
usually  the  stumbling  block  They  cannot  give  any 
valid  reasons  for  this  partiality.  This  is  a deplorable 
fault,  however  strongly  inclined  the  offenders  are  to 
think  they  have  good  reasons  for  the  choice.  It  such 
a preference  is  allowed  to  develop  it  will  probably  be 
hard  to  eradicate.  To  avoid  falling  into  such  a habit 
he  must  play  music  in  all  keys  regularly  and  impar- 
tially. 1 know  a pianist  who  has  a strong  leaning  for 
flats  and  finds  it  very  difficult  to  play  easy  pieces  in 
three  sharps.  She  cannot  play  Onward.  Christian  Sol- 
diers in  four  sharps,  in  which  there  is  not  one  acci- 
dental. and  must  transpose  it  to  three  flats  1 have 
asked  her  several  times  why  her  preference  was  for 
the  flats  and  why  she  found  the  sharps  so  difficult,  hut 
no  explanations  were  forthcoming  except  that  she  had 
allowed  the  preference  to  creep  in.  She  is  very  largely 
self-instructed,  and  seems  to  think  her  dislike  for  more 
than  two  sharps  is  entirely  excusable  It  may  be  well 
to  say  that  hvmn  playing  is  a valuable  drill  in  reading 
simply  constructed  pieces  and  forming  an  idea  of 
chords  and  signatures,  and  all  beginners  would  be 
benefited  by  playing  all  the  hymns  the>  can  find 
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MAZURKA  NOBLE 


Allegro  m.m.  J = i2o 


L.J.  OSCAR  FONTAINE,  Op.  Ill 


* From  here  go  back  to  Trio,  and  play  to  Fine  of  Trio:  then.  co  to  the  bj 
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inning  and  play  to  Fine. 
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GEORGE  DUDLEY  MARTIN 
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O THOU  SUBLIME!  SWEET  EVENING  STAR! 

Lent°  * 1 3 b /Ti  «T"»T FRANZ  LISZT 
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The  Music  Lover’s  Digest 

The  Best  in  Musical  Literature  from  Everywhere 

The  Etude’s  monthly  scrapbook  of  paragraphs  worth  re-reading,  selected,  perchance,  from  yesterday’s  mail,  from  the  continent 
the  latest  book,  from  some  old  and  rare  tome,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving  our  readers  the  cream  of  reading 
from  contemporary  journals  in  all  languages,  and  from  the  most  stimulating  books. 


tie  Kingly  Faculty  of  the  Soul. 

The  activity  of  play  gives  the  freest  scope 
the  imagination,  and  one  very  important 
ft  of  the  kindergartner's  work  is  to  guide 
d educate  this  “kingly  faculty  of  the  soul.” 
le  of  the  greatest  of  living  preachers  says, 
'o  fill  the  mind  with  beautiful  images  is 
e best  mode  of  culture  for  the  very  young, 
ike  sure  of  the  imagination,  and  you  secure 
a character.”  The  kindergartner  reeog- 
Jes  this  truth,  and  for  this  reason  seeks 
far  as  possible  to  surround  the  children 
th  beautiful  objects,  and  attempts  con- 
■intly,  in  the  games  and  songs,  the  talks  and 
|»ries,  and  by  every  other  possible  means,  to 
taken  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  shall 
i vate  and  refine.  It  is  in  these  opportuni- 
1s  for  seed-sowing  that  the  true  kinder- 
I'tner  finds  her  greatest  satisfaction.—  An- 
iline Bkooks,  in  The  Theory  of  Froebel  s 
ladergarten  System. 

lien  Grieg  went  to  Leipsic. 

>M0  day  there  arrived  at  the  Conssrva- 
y a small,  fair,  delicate-looking  youth  from 
rway,  who  went  in  for  piano  playing  and 
nposition.  lie  was  very  retiring  and  un- 
uming,  and  although  he  was  acknowledged 
■edily  as  a ta.ent  of  promise,  no  one  would 

{that  time  have  foreseen  in  him  the  after- 
rd  celebrated  Norwegian  composer,  Ed- 
~’d  Grieg.  I remember  taking  a trip  with 
1 and  Dudley  Buck  to  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
d,  and,  looking  back  upon  these  men  after 
y years,  it  is  strange  how  their  respective 
.racteristics  and  peculiarities  stand  out  in 
ef.  Buck,  the  cool,  self-reliant  Yankee, 

1 of  health,  strength,  and  life,  quite  clear 
ut  his  plans  ; Grieg,  on  the  other  hand, 
ill,  delicate,  undecided,  shy,  and  in  a mild 
V apparently  dissatisfied  with  things  in 
eral,  and  himself  in  particular.  1 1 is  com 
itions,  however,  even  then  were  full  of 
mgth  and  originality.  I met  him  at  a 
cert  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
i the  first  thing  he  said,  after  recognizing 
was,  “Let  me  see,  you  must  be  forty 
!"  Strange  to  say,  he  was  the  only  out 
Carl  lfeinecke’s  many  pupils  of  whom 
necke  had  reason  to  complain.  Grieg  had 
tten  an  article,  so  Reinecke  told  me  some 
rs  ago,  about  his  former  tutor  that  was 
ill-judged  and  aggressive  that  Reinecke’s 
• ily  kept  it  out  of  his  sight  for  as  long 
tme  as  tne.v  could.  The  characters  of  the 
men  were  diametrically  opposed,  and  it 
to  be  foreseen  that  they  would  not 
ie." — Mr.  albert  Payne,  in  the  Musical 
■ ier  (New  York). 


Pedaling  and  Listening. 

In  the  course  of  a long  and  varied  expe- 
rience as  a teacher,  I have  found  that  while 
pupils  may  be  trained  to  use  their  eyes,  their 
angers  and  their  feet,  giv.ng  considerable  at- 
tention (o  the  places  appointed  for  t lie  use 
of  the  pedal,  few  of  them  can  lie  induced  to 
use  their  cars  intititly  lor  the  purposes  oi 
distinguishing  and  attaining  beautiful  tonal 
effects.  One  of  my  common  injunctions  is 
this:  “Tile  pedal  is  not  for  the  eye;  it  is 

not  for  the  feet;  it  is  for  the  ear."  And  I 
find  the  most  suggestive  reply  that  can  he 
given  to  those  pupils  and  teachers,  who,  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  severe  and 
right  training  as  to  the-  proper  use  of  the 
pedal,  persistently  ask  for  definite  rules  and 
indications,  is  : ‘Listen."  Of  course,  a real 

explanation  is  offered  at  the  same  t.me,  both 
of  how  to  listen,  and  what  to  listen  for. 

Carelessness  in  listening,  by  the  way,  is 
by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  failure 
both  in  pupils  and  teachers.  Cnless  both  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil  know  exactly  how  each 
note  to'  he  played  should  sound,  and  definitely 
intend  to  play  each  note  that  right  way,  the 
playing  will  he  bad. 

So  it  is  that  one  hears  frequently  a pupil 
confusing  a most  discordant  succession  of 
notes  by  a wrong  depression  of  the  pedal, 
entirely  and  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  re- 
sult. But  if  the  teacher  immediately  after- 
wards plays  the  same  passage  in  tue  same 
way  for  the  pupil,  and  bids  him  take  notice 
of  the  result,  he  will  usually  elicit  a frank 
expression  of  horror  at  the  confusion.  in 
the  one  case  t lie  pupil  was  not  listening  to 
his  own  playing;  in  the  other,  he  was  listen 
ing  carefully  to  the  playing  of  his  teacher. 
— J.  Alfred  Johnstone,  in  the  Musical 
Standard,  London. 


icerning  Absolute  Music. 

otwithstanding  the  fact  that  numerous 
posers  of  the  first  rank  have  devoted 
nselves  to  the  elaboration  of  operas,  many 
mnee  this  art  form  as  a jumble  of  effects, 
claim  that  abstract,  absolute  or  unmixed 
ic  is  the  only  worthy  species  of  the  art 
ones.  Undoubtedly,  music,  like  others  o'f 
— divine  sisterhood,  should  he  able  to  ex 
s herself  independently,  but  t he  ultra- 
isans  of  absolute  music  forget  that  some 
heir  favorite  composer  heroes  were  guilty 
nixing  arts  whenever  they  wrote  for  the 
e.  Now,  the  moment  we  combine  poetrv 
■ i music,  neither  art  appears  in  its  essen- 
purity.  Certain  critics  have  censured 
J Jiovcn  for  introducing  bird  notes  in  the 
'Tstoral  Symphony.’’  And  yet  these  same 
ei's  listen  to  the  "Eroica”  with  sntis- 
lon  despite  the  fact  that  flic  first  move- 
t may  mean  conflict,  while  the  second 
ainly  denotes  the  hero's  passage  to  the 
e.  Strictly  speaking,  the  moment  music 
ests  definite  action,  emotion,  or  even  the 
hfflogieal  processes  of  a given  character, 
i no  longer  absolutely  absolute. — Edgar 

L M a x Kelley,  in  an  address  before  the 

onal  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 


Y the  Operatic  Aspirant  Should 
fudy  Abroad 

I .ease  remember  I am  speaking  of  tin* 
ent  lime.  Grand  opera  is  becoming  more 
more  nearly  institutional  in  this  coun- 
find we  Americans  have  a deeper  appre- 
‘in  than  previous  generations.  This  re- 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a stage  of  de- 
iment  In  which  grand  opera  will  he  sung 
nglish.  When  such  a time  arrives  it  will 
la*  necessary  for  the  American  girl  to 
•broad  to  study  because  we  wi'l  have 
‘bed  that  atmosphere  to  which  I have  pre- 
V‘J'  referred.  At  the  present  time,  though, 
B®1  tbink  that  grand  opera  in  English 
issihle  because  we  have  no'  librettos  that 
worthy.  Personally  I believe  that  an 
i should  lie  sung  in  the  language  in  which 
is  written,  for  the  reason  that  a rransia- 
be  it  ever  so  perfect,  cannot  convey 
lily  tlie  meaning  expressed  in  the  origi- 
ext.  So,  until  we  have  achieved  national 
' i ‘'"‘American  girl  aspiring  to  operatic 
■is  will  have  to  perfect  herself  abroad.— 
i-lna  White,  in  The  Foyer  (Philadel- 


The  Tragedy  of  Mediocrity 

The  tragedy  of  mediocrity,  the  tragedy  of 
ail  those  aspirants  for  fame,  not  only  on  the 
musical  and  dramatic  stage,  but  in  art,  in 
literature,  indeed  in  all  the  various  activities 
of  life,  who  have  the  ambition,  who  have  the 
determination,  who  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices and  work  from  morning  till  night,  but. 
unfortunately,  lack  the  ability  to'  "get  there," 
and  who,  in  their  efforts  to  win  success,  con- 
sciously and  sometimes  even  unconsciously 
sacrifice  relatives,  friends,  everybody  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  in  a vain  and 
frantic  effort  to  win  public  approval.  Their 
tragedy  is  supreme! 

Oh,  these  poor,  poor  people  who  can  never 
be  made  to  see  that  the  wrong  is  not  with  tile 
public,  hut  with  themselves,  and  that  it  is 
not  an  appreciative  audience  that  they  lack, 
hut  the  power  within  themselves,  which  has 
not  been  given  them  and  which  they  can 
never  attain  ! 

And,  indeed,  if  some  great  writer  wanted  a 
subject  for  a book  which  would  have  a tre- 
mendous appeal  he  could  find  it  among  the 
life  tragedies  of  those  mediocrities  who  just 
have  enough  ability  to  deceive  themselves  and 
those  who  love  them,  but  not  enough  ability 
to  win  out! — Mephisto,  in  Musical  America 
(New  York). 


Music  in  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs 

We  have  been  excavating  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Sais  in  Egypt  for  five 
months.  Among  many  other  interesting 
archeologic  discoveries  we  have  found  a burial 
chamber  of  the  musical  celebrities  of  that 
era.  I f is  located  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  imposing  structure,  which  surpasses 
in  its  grandeur  and  architectonic  skill  the 
greatest  cathedrals  of  to-day.  Here,  in  ons 
of  (lie  catacombs,  supposed  to  he  from  the 
time  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  wo  found  a huge 
casket  of  stone,  and  within  it  a collection  of 
the  most  unusual  musical  instruments.  It 
contained  also  a papyrus  that  lias  not  been 
deciphered  yet,  hut  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a peculiar  kind  of  Egyptian 
musical  writing  unknown  to  us.  The  lieiro- 
giyphie  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  says 
that  the  musical  instruments  belonged  to  tile 
orchestra  of  the  Temple  of  Sais,  and  were 
used  for  Hie  crowning  celebration  of  Pharaoh 
Amenemhat  I. 

A very  strange  custom  prevailed  in  Egypt 
that  every  prima  donna  and  ballerina  was 
obliged  to  die  at  the  moment  of  her  greatest 
inspiration,  unless  she  resigned  as  an  artist 
and  took  another  vocation.  II  therefore 
usually  happened  that  great  singers,  dancers 
and  musicians  dropped  dead  while  lliey  re- 
ceived the  greatest  cheers  and  ovations  from 
the  audience.  I shall  return  to  this  matter 
further  on  in  this  article  and  narrate  a verv 
interesting  discovery  we  made. 

The  \ ie'y  of  discovered  instruments  of 

the  old  Esrvpfians  proves  that  they  had  an 
orchestra  of  far  larger  scope  than  we  do  at 
present.  We  found  not  less  than  sixteen 
various  instruments,  some  of  which  resemble 
our  harps,  violins,  flutes  and  trumpets.  But 
there  are  others  which  remain  a mvsfery  lo 
Hie  musicians  of  this  age.  Drt.  Paul  Schlie- 
manx,  in  The  Courier  (Cincinnati). 


Bach  the  Imitator! 

A paradox,  now  a little  ancient,  is  that 
the  most  original  of  the  composers  owe  most 
to  others;  and  this  is  as  true  of  Bach  as  of 
any.  lie  copied  freely,  seeming  never  to 
have  met  anything  fresh  without  immediately 
1 tying  lo  do  something  like  it.  The  organ 
works  of  his  German  predecessors  lie  first 
imitated  until  he  could  write  as  well  in  their 
style  as  they  could  themselves.  lie  wrote 
songs  iu  Keyser's  manner,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  imitate  Keyser's  imitator,  Handel,  tak- 
ing one  of  that  young  gentleman's  airs  and 
working  it  up,  writing  and  re-writing,  into 
the  well-known  church  cantata  “Waebet, 
betet.  Jle  copied  the  music  of  his  own  im- 
mediate relatives,  as  Spitta  points  out.  He 
used  the  chorale,  the  folk-song  of  the  church, 
as  it  had  been  used  for  generations,  lie  tried 
what  lie  could  do  in  the  way  of  "their  pretty 
Italian  songs,"  as  he,  with  good  natured  cou- 
tempt,  referred  to  the  airs  of  Ilasse  and  that 
school.  He  transcribed  the  concerto's  of  Vi- 
valdi (for  the  orchestra)  for  groups  of  harp 
sichords  and  orchestra.  He  composed  harp- 
sichord music  in  the  Italian,  French,  German 
and  Dutch  styles.  He  tried  bis  hand  in  nn- 
accompanied  choral  music  which  might,  with 
Differences,  have  come  from  Italy  or  the  Low 
Countries.  Though  I heard  this  article  The 
Art  of  Bach,  a better  title  won  d perhaps  be 
Tlie  Arts  (not  the  wiles)  of  Bach.  I Ip  assim- 
ilated all  the  different  forms  of  the  Art  and 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form;  lie  learned 
i verything  that  could  lie  learned  from  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries  by  the  simple 
process,  that  only  a supreme  and  dominating 
genius  could  afford  to  indulge  in,  of  trying  to 
do  the  same  thing  himself.  And  when  that 
genius  was  mature  there  was  nothing  had 
been  attempted  that  he  could  not  do  and  had 
alt eady  done  * and  he  combined  in  one  mag- 
nificent syntnesis  all  the  different  arts  of 
music  into  his  one  approachable  Art  in  which 
bis  glorious,  indomitable  spirit  manifests 
itself. — John  F.  Runciman,  in  New  Music 
Rcrieiv  (New  York). 


Tennyson  and  Mendelssohn 

QrnT  recently  I ventured  a study  of  Men- 
delssohn’s organ  sonatas  simultaneously  with 
the  poetry  of  Tennyson.  At  first  these  two 
works  exhibited  nothing  iu  common ; both 
were  great,  but  totally  dissimilar.  Closer 
application,  however,  revealed  many  points 
of  likeness,  not  only  in  the  works  themselves, 
hut  also  in  the  methods  employed  for  their 
creation.  A better  understanding  of  them 
must  necessarily  increase  their  reputation 
and  bring  these  points  out  more  prominently, 
so  much  so  as  to  suggest  a parallel  between 
dtp  geniuses  which  produced  them. 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the 
poet  and  of  the  musician  is  simplicity.  Iu 
all  they  did  and  in  their  manner  of  doing 
D they  were  simple  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  They  were  never  concerned  with  mere 
effect ; nothing  was  ever  done  contrary  to 
tlie  dictates  of  an  inner  being.  They  found 
the  source  of  inspiration  in  that  slit  I,  small 
i nice,  and  their  expression  is  a revelation  of 
its  message.  The  tiling  brought  into'  being 
was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  natural 
thought  and  natural  feeling. 

Clearness  runs  alongside  this  simplicity — 
clearness  in  thought,  in  message,  and  iu 
utterance.  Tennyson  determined  to  he  clear 
in  thought  and  form.  Nothing  which  did  not 
admit  of  this  ever  claimed  bis  consideration. 
Throughout  lie  was  concerned  with  a philoso- 
phy and  a theology  which  would  appeal  to 
mankind,  but  he  added  to  these  by  feeling  and 
delicate  shaping.  Mendelssohn  also  was  given 
to  clear  expression.  It  seems  that,  unlike 
Mozart,  he  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  lie  was  going  to  write  before  putting 
pen  to  paper.  All  Ii is  work,  after  much 
though!  and  mental  correction,  took  a definite 
shape  in  li is  mind — indeed,  virtually  existed 
in  his  mind  -and  iiad  merely  to  he  trans- 
ferred on  (o  tlie  paper.  Both  these  extraordi 
nary  intellects  sought  to  express  themselves 
with  art  that  is.  in  perfect  and  beautiful 
form  proceeding  outwards  from  impassioned 
feeling;  and  both  had  the  genius  for  self 
criticizing  their  efforts.  Tennyson  resented 
outside  opinions  unless  appreciative,  lint  he 
was  a severe  critic  of  himself.  Many  of  his 
earlier  poems  were  republished  in  different 
form,  and  every  care  taken  lo  remove  Idem 
ishos  and  to'  add  those  touches  that  achieve 
perleetion.  Mendelssohn  was  equally  critical 

of  Ids  own  powers,  in  ibis  direction  I ut 

did  Beethoven,  for  lie  -continued  bis  altera- 
tions in  some  eases  even  after  publication. 

1 bore  are  said  to  lie  two  editions  of  the  It 
minor  Trio  in  circulation  containing  eonsid 
era  hie  and  Important  differences  a fact  illus 
trative  of  his  Insistent  effort  after  a riglu 
expression,  Dn.  Joshua  Bannard,  in  Tie 
Musical  Record  (London,  England). 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
Abroad 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NOTATION 

In  the  Monthly  Journal  of  the  International  Society, 

H ‘l  W Tillvard  writes  on  the  deciphering  of  Byzan- 
tine‘S Neumes.  As  the  student  knows,  the  Neumes  are 
!he  -signs  used  for  music  before  our  notation  began 
to  develop,  these  early  signs  being  placed  over  - 

lables  of  written  words  as  a guide  to  pitch.  Until 
the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century,  when  some  unknowr 

£»«, X.«l  a Pr  -1-e  Pitch  ^ 

the  procedure  that  finally  developed  the  staff  he 
Neumes  were  separate  signs  looking  very  much  like 
the  lines  and  dots  and  hooks  of  our  modern  short- 

haThereSwere  at  least  two  chief  varieties  of  Neumes— 
the  more  rounded  kind  used  in  Europe  and  the  stroke 
and-point  notation  of  the  eastern  lands  The  former 
have  been  investigated  by  Riemann,  and  the  ^tter  were 
studied  by  Mr.  Tillyard  on  a trip  to  Athos  and  Sinai. 

Some  signs  are  common  to  both  systems,  ju  som 
times  the  same  sign  has  a different  meaning  m each. 

Mr  Tillvard  enumerates  nineteen  signs  m the  Byzai 
tine  system,  varying  from  repeated  notes  and  seconds 
UP  to  fifths.  In  the  religious  songs  for  which  t e 
Neumes  were  used,  the  music  was  thus  a succession  of 
intervals,  the  signs  giving  also  a fairly  accurate  idea  of 
the  relative  lengths  and  accents  of  the  notes.  T1 
were  occasionally  certain  spots  where  the  succession  of 
intervals  was  to  be  interrupted,  and  a fresh  start  made 
from  the  pitch  of  the  original  note.  The  writer  is  thus 
enabled  to  give  the  old  songs  in  modern  notation,  which 
he  does  in  several  instances.  Music  was  cornparative  y 
simple  in  those  days,  so  the  signs  sufficed  for  it.  they 
would  be  incapable,  however,  of  doing  justice  to 
ornamentation  of  a Chopin  or  the  harmony  of  a 

WagIier'  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  STAFF. 

Once  started,  the  progress  from  the  Neumes  to  the 
staff  was  fairly  rapid.  The  single  line  for  F,  adopted 
before  the  year  950,  soon  led  to  a second  line  for  the 
C above,  and  a third  and  fourth  line  were  soon  added, 
giving  the  four-line  staff  that  was  used  for  many  cen- 
turies At  first  the  Ncume  signs  were  used  m connec- 
tion with  the  lines,  but  they  were  very,  soon  replaced 
by  notes,  as  the  staff-lines  showed  the  intervals.  The 
letters  F and  C gradually  shaped  themselves  into  our 
clefs,  the  latter  retaining  the  movable  nature  that  al 
the  letters  had  at  first,  while  the  F-clef  and  the  later 
G-clef  have  now  become  fixed  in  one  position.  There 
were  early  experiments  along  other  lines  such  as  the 
large  staff  in  which  each  space  represented  a pitch,  and 
the  syllable  was  written  in  the  space  corresponding  to 
the  desired  pitch,  but  these  did  not  flourish  for  any 

" Counterpoint,  or  part-writing,  arose  gradually  with 
the  staff  The  Flemish  monk,  Hucbald,  started  the  ha 
rolling  with  his  Organum,  or  system  of  harmonizing 
a melody  with  parallel  fifths  and  fourths. . In  the 
eleventh ‘century,  Guido  of  Arezzo,  besides  inventing 
note-names  and  developing  sight-singing  al  owed  the 
voices  to  start  in  unison,  one  remaining  fixed  until  the 
other  had  moved  a fourth  away,  when  the  paralk 
motion  was  resumed.  This  introduced  what  we  caU 
oblique  motion.  Contrary  motion  was  adopted  m Eng- 
land before  1100,  and  this  led  the  way  to  the  compara- 
tively free  part-writing  of  the  first  English  school  of 
counterpoint.  After  measured  notes  were  introduced 
by  Walter  Odington  and  Franco  of  Cologne,  and  signs 
for  even  and  triple  rhythm  adopted,  notation  was  clear 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  took  its  present 
shape  with  the  introduction  of  the  bar-line,  and  tie 
expression  of  note-length  by  varying  stems  and  dots 
instead  of  varying  note-shapes. 

CHANGES  IN  MUSICAL  STYLE. 

\n  article  by  Walter  Georgii,  on  Beethoven’s  last 
st vie.  and  another  by  Alfred  Heuss.  on  Verdi  and  Melo- 
(1  i al  Characterization,  suggest  that  composers  have 
changed  their  styles  more  often  than  the  well-known 
h ^ard  has  changed  his  spots.  Beethoven,  indeed,  was 
himself  a miracle  of  development.  If  we  accept  the 
Jena  svmphonv  as  his,  there  must  have  been  a 1Hnnl 
before  liF  earliest  published  works,  in  which  he  wrote 
in  a smooth  style,  carrying  no  suggestion  of  the  rtiggei 
vigor  to  come.  His  first  few  sonatas,  and  some  of  the 
earlier  symphonic  movements,  still  suggest  Haydn ; but 


such  works  as  the  first  sonata  show  that  the  young 
giant  was  already  tugging  at  the  chains  of  custom 
Then  came  the  period  in  which  Beethoven  freed  h.s 
own  individuality,  and  last  of  all,  as  shown  m the  last 
five  sonatas,  he  began  to  discard  the  form  he  had 
brought  to  such  perfection.  The  ninth  symphony  is 
now  recognized  as  a foreshadowing  of  the  modern 
program  symphony  and  symphonic  poem.  Beethoven 
must  have’ had  something  like  these  m mind  when  he 
said  shortly  before  bis  death,  that  all  the  works  he  had 
written  were  as  nothing  to  those  he  was  p anning. 

Not  all  composers  have  indulged  in  radical  changes 
of  style.  The  great  Bach  kept  to  his  counterpoint,  and 
left  it  for  his  sons  to  experiment  in  the  modernism  of 
their  dav.  Haydn  kept  to  his  melodious  style,  and 
Mozart  did  not  radically  change  his  methods,  even  in 
his  last  great  works.  Schumann  was  always  a roman- 
ticist. Mendelssohn,  who  wrote  his  Midsumma  Night  s 
IJrcam  Overture  at  the  age  of  16,  remained  always 
gifted  with  a graceful  skill  in  handling  musical  form. 

But  there  have  been  many  who  developed  their 
powers  unusually,  and  some  who  changed  their  styles 
radically.  The  early  symphonies  of  Schubert  are  trivia 
beside  his  great  work  in  C-major,  and  if  he  had  lived 
to  take  his  projected  lessons  in  counterpoint,  still 
treater  results  would  have  followed.  Handel  s Messiah 
obliterated  the  forgotten  conventionalities  of  h.s  earlier 
operas.  But  with  Verdi  and  Wagner  we  find  the  most 
striking  examples  of  actual  change  of  style.  Verdi  irs_ 
proceeded  from  the  comparatively  aimless  bravura  ot 
the  Ernani  school  to  the  appropriateness  ot  II  Irova- 
tore.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  the  commonplace  artair 
that  some  hasty  critics  would  have  us  believe,  It  m 
here  that  Verdi  developed  the  melodic  characterization 
mentioned  above.  The  songs  in  the  work  seem  simple 
at  first,  but  they  are  exactly  suited  in  style  to  their 
words ; and  as  Di  quella  pira  will  show,  they  allow  the 
singer  to  infuse  into  them  a vast  amount  of  real  dra- 
matic expression.  Such  works  may  be  termed  Sing- 
ing-Drama,” Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  once  regretted  that 
so  few  examples  of  bcl  canto  are  written  to-day  , but 
to  be  successful,  they  would  need  more  than  a mere 
colorateur  style,  and  would  perhaps  demand  a second 
Verdi  to  give  them  due  fitness.  Verdi  himself,  however, 
took  a step  beyond  this  school,  and  changed  to  the  more 
modern  and  harmonic  style  in  his  Aida. 


Of  the  new  operas,  Richard  Falk’s  setting  of  As  1 
You  Like  It,  deserves  mention.  Another  English  su  )- 
ject  was  taken  bv  Florent  Alpaerts,  for  Antwerp  heard 
his  Shylock,  Fantasy  en  3 bednjven,  near  Shakespeare. 
One  may  hope  that  it  really  is  near  Shakespeare,  for 
the  plot-jugglers  who  made  The  Tempest  into  a ba  -et 
scenario  for  Ambroise  Thomas  got  rather  far  away 
from  the  real  thing. 

Raoul  Gunsbourg’s  Venice,  given  at  Brussels,  treats 
of  the  temporary  nature  of  love.  A man  and  a girl 
fall  in  love  in  Venice ; but  by  the  time  they  reach  I aris 
she  has  grown  cool.  A friend  starts  for  Venice  and 
the  pair  go  with  him  in  hopes  that  the  well-remembered 
scenes  will  revive  her  love ; but  the  plan  fails,  and  the 
pair  separate.  The  plot  seems  tame,  but  the  work  is 
enlivened  by  carnival  and  dance  scenes.  Among  other 
operas,  Messager’s  Fortunio  was  given  at  Liege,  and 
David  Knox’s  one-act  Ciuliana  at  Cheltenham. 

In  the  orchestral  field,  Korngold’s  Symphometta 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  Vienna.  He  is  now  hut 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Incidentally,  his  new  violin 
sonata  adds  to  his  fame,  and  the  two  works  show  in- 
creasing maturity  of  style.  Max  Fiedler  had  Ins  manu- 
script overture  played  in  Berlin,  where  its  classical 
qualities  received  much  appreciation.  Dresden  ap- 
plauded Kurt  Striegler’s  symphony  in  B-minor,  while 
Zoellner’s  third  symphony  won  much  success  at 
Cologne.  A Rustic  Overture  by  Dr.  A.  King  figures 
among  the  English  novelties. 

Paul  von  Klenau’s  Sulamith,  a sacred  vocal  work  in 
six  scenes,  wins  continued  praise.  Its  lyrical  richness 
and  masterly  orchestration  lift  it  out  of  the  commor 
run  of  new  works.  Chamber  music  is  represented  bj 
Nandor  Zsolt’s  piano  quintet  and  Darius  Milhauds 
string  quartet.  This  month  brings  many  novelties  foi 
piano,  too,  including  Satie’s  Embryons  Dessechcs 
Florent  Schmitt’s  Sylphides,  Louis  Aubert’s  Esquisses 
Ravel’s  Pasticcios,  the  Almanack  aux  Images  a 
Gabriel  Grovlez,  and  some  new  Faure  works,  of  whicl 
the  Tenth  Barcarolle  is  rated  highest. 


STRAUSS  AND  WAGNER. 

Warner  was  about  nine  years  old  when  his  step- 
father" asked,  "Has  he,  perhaps,  a talent  for  music. 

In  his  youth,  the  composer  planned  a sanguinary  work 
in  which  the  characters  were  all  killed  before  the  en<  . 
and  the  last  act  carried  on  by  their  ghosts.  u 
Fairies,  his  first  opera,  was  a hodge-podge  of  romanti- 
cism. He  next  gave  an  unblushing  imitation  of  the 
earlier  Rossini  with  Das  Licbesverbot,  a setting  of 
Measure  for  Measure.  Then,  in  Rienz i,  he  verged  to- 
ward the  bombast  of  Meyerbeer’s  style.  It  was  only 
with  The  Flying  Dutchman  that  he  produced  something 
of  lasting  worth,  and  showed  signs  of  his  later  great- 
ness in  music-drama.  Even  this  work,  like  Tannhausei 
and  Lohengrin,  is  counted  as  only  a tentative  progress 
toward  the  theories  exemplified  in  The  Jung. 

Richard  Strauss,  after  growing  up  in  the  school  ot 
Brahms,  turned  a musical  somersault  and  became  t ie 
leader  of  the  modern  program  school.  But  he  is  not 
alone  in  this  change,  as  many  living  composers  have 
plunged  into  modernism  after  a conservative  start. 
Schoenberg  wrote  melodious  songs  before  producing 
works  that  are  regarded  by  some  as  an  intentional 
joke  Busoni,  who  wrote  grand  fugues  when  young, 
won  laurels  in  the  new  style  with  his  Turandot.  Many 
of  the  modern  works  are  interesting,  but  they  produce 
much  discussion  and  publicity;  so  it  is  sometimes  a 
question  whether  the  composer  has  led  public  taste,  or 
public  taste  lias  misled  the  composer  There  was  .no 
doubt  in  Wagner’s  case,  for  when  lie  began  The  King 
he  had  no  hope  of  ever  hearing  it  performed,  but 
worked  in  obedience  to  artistic  ideals. 


NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s  L’Amour  Medecin  seems  to  have  won 
a deserved  success  at  Dresden.  The  text  as  arranged, 
drags  a little  in  one  or  two  places,  but  the  music  sus- 
tains the  interest  well,  even  in  these  spots  Some  of 
j,  is  considered  a trifle  reminiscent  in  style,  but  the 
effect  as  a whole  is  completely  original,  duly  inspired, 
and  finely  scored.  The  overture  and  an  intermezzo 
before  the  second  act  won  much  applause,  the  voices 
are  well  handled,  and  join  with  the  instruments  in  pro- 
ducing effects  of  true  humor  as  well  as  wit  and  droll- 
ery The  composer  has  started  work  on  another  opera, 
ifoui  Soil,  which  will  treat  a story  of  the  Italian  colony 
in  Paris. 


AN  ICONOCLASTIC  VIEW  OF  ‘‘PARSIFAL. 

Mr.  John  F.  Runciman  has  been  such  an  arder 
champion  of  Wagner  all  his  life  that  it  is  a little  strang 
to  find  him  quarreling  with  his  idol — if  he  can  be  sail 
to  have  any  idols.  His  criticism  of  Parsifal,  howeve 
if  harsh  is  not  formed  through  lack  of  appreciate 
either  of  Wagner’s  ideals  or  of  Wagner’s  place  in  tl 
world  of  music.  There  has  been  so  much  sloppy  adult 
tion  of  Wagner  among  his  followers  that  it  is  ratlM 
a relief  to  find  an  admirer  who  none  the  less  pr 
serves  his  sanity.  The  following  extract  is  taken  fro 
the  remarkably  sympathetic  work,  Richard  II  ague 
Composer  of  Operas,  which  Mr.  Runciman  has  ju 
published.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  paragraj 
follows  one  containing  a brief  but  keen  appreciatU 
of  the  other  Wagner  works.  Parsifal  is  the  on 
opera  with  which  Mr.  Runciman  quarrels  vituper 
tively. 

“Parsifal  is  a denial  of  the  value  and  richness  a 
worthiness  of  human  life:  the  world  is  pushed  aw; 
and  the  hero  attains  perfect  peace  by  shutting  hn 
self  up  in  a monastery  with  no  women  to  disturb  hi 
John  Willett  recommended  his  son,  when  he  went 
London,  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  Monument—' the 
are  no  young  women  up  there,  sir’  and  \\  agner  e 
dently  agreed  with  John  Willett.  Parsifal  is  1 
to  pass  his  days  in  walking,  with  the  most  prepost 
ous  steps  ever  seen  on  or  off  the  stage,  in  idle  P 
cessions  from  nowhere  to  nowhere  without  any  obj 
beyond  walking,  in  making  meals  off  invisible  food, 
impressing  his  fellow-monks  with  puerile' chemical  t 
electrical  experiments,  and  perhaps,  for  a change, 
going  out  to  see  trees  and  rocks  taking  a constitute 
“If  to  say  this  is  flippant,  well,  then,  I am  flipp. 
The  drama’of  Parsifal  is  the  least  intelligent,  the  it 
pretentious  to  intellectuality,  the  most  absurd  : 
ridiculous  and  mirth-provoking  drama  ever  set 
music.  Or.  if  we  must  needs  oblige  the  Wagner 
by  regarding  it  as  a lofty  contribution  to  ethics 
a‘  philosophy,  no  words  are  strong  enough  to  desc: 
its  infamy.  At  the  moment  these  lines  are  pen 
eager  controversy  is  going  on  in  every  European  c 
tal  as  to  whether  Parsifal  can  or  cannot  he  prodt 
this  year  without  the  permission  of  the  Bayrt 
clique;  and  my  devout  hope  is  that  it  will  he  g 
everywhere  as  soon  as  possible.  Once  it  is  seen  v 
out  the  quasi-religious,  or  rather  mock-religious  c 
acter  of  the  Bayreuth  performances,  the  hollowi 
trumpery  staginess  and  evil  tendency  of  the  work 
he  only  too  obvious,  and  if  Bayreuth  wants  a mono 
of  it  no  one  will  wish  to  say  Bayreuth  nay. 
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[To  some  people  is  given  the  faculty  of 
making  the  apparently  complicated  prob- 
lems of  nature,  art  and  science  perfectly 
clear  and  understandable.  These  people  are 
the  teachers  of  the  world.  Few  will  dis- 
pute the  importance  of  their  God-given  tal- 
ents. It  makes  little  difference  whether 
these  people  sit  at  a desk  and  send  forth 
their  information  through  the  printing  press 
or  whether  they  are  brought  “face  to  face” 
with  the  pupil.  Certain  things  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  teacher  in  the  flesh.  Other 
things  may  be  learned  quite  as  "well  from 
newspapers  or  books.  Prof.  Edward  B . 
Warman,  M.A.,  has  taught  in  both  ways. 
He  has  lectured  in  every  state  and  territory 
in  the  United  States  and  in  all  the  Cana- 
dian provinces.  He  was  the  vocal  instruc- 
tor at  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
in  Chicago.  He  has  written  exhaustively 
upon  the  subjects  of  Health,  Psychic  Phe- 
nomena, Magnetism,  etc.  He  is  now  about 
sixty-six  years  of  age  and  prides  himself 
upon  his  unusual  physical  development  and 
splendid  good  health,  due  to  exercise,  right 
eating,  and  right  living.  Our  readers  will 
find  the  following  especially  clear  and  to 
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IMPORTANT  FACTS  IN  VOICE 
STUDY. 

“Excellence  in  any  department  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  labor  of  a lifetime. 
It  is  not  purchased  at  a lesser  price.’’- 
Samuel  Johnson. 

SIX  PRINCIPLES  OF  VOICE 
PRODUCTION. 

1.  Correct  position  of  the  body. 

2.  Correct  breathing. 

3.  Correct  management  of  the  breath. 

4.  Supporting  the  tone. 

5.  Placing  the  tone. 

6.  Projecting  the  tone. 

CORRECT  POSITION. 

The  most  essential  of  the  fundamenta. 
principles  is  correct  position,  in  voice 
production — just  as  it  is  in  health;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You  cannot  control  the 
voice  unless  you  control  the  breathing; 
you  cannot  control  the  breathing  unless 
you  control  the  diaphragm ; you  cannot 
control  the  diaphragm  unless  you  control 
the  waist  muscles;  you  cannot  control  the 
waist  muscles  unless  you  have  correct 
position;  therefore,  correct  position  is  the 
primary  essential. 

Correct  position  means  that  your  body 
shall  be  perfectly  poised  whether  the 
weight  is  upon  the  foot  advanced  (the 
free  foot  should  not  be  placed  forward) 
or  upon  both  feet  placed  side  by  side. 
When  standing  correctly  you  will  stand 
erectly,  neither  bending  backward  nor  for- 
ward, but  inclining  the  body  sufficiently 
forward  from  the  ankle  until  the  weight 
is  removed  from  the  heels.  There  should 
be  a direct  line  from  the  ear  to  the  ankle, 
passing  through  the  shoulder,  elbow,  hip 
and  knee.  For  the  sake  of  the  quality 
and  flexibility  of  the  voice,  when  getting 
correct  position,  remove  and  further 
avoid  all  rigidity.  Keep  an  active  chest 
(raised  and  fixed  muscularly  and  wholly 
independent  of  the  breathing)  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  done  without  the  proper 
training  of  those  muscles  that  support 
the  chest.  A rigid  chest  is  undesirable 
if  you  are  obliged  to  be  conscious  of  any 
effort  at  the  time.  To  produce  the  best 
results  you  must  wait — and  work  while 
you  wait — until  you  have  reached  the 
point  where  your  second  nature  asserts 
itself.  This  cannot  be  until  you  have  ap- 
parently forgotten  the  means  whereby 
you  learned  it  must  now  do  itself  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 


CORRECT  BREATHING. 

There  may  be  a diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  correct  breathing. 
No  teacher  is  qualified  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  question  unless  he  has  at 
least  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  entire  vo- 
cal apparatus.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  has  ruined  many  voices,  hav- 
ing promulgated  erroneous  ideas  which 
after  years  could  not  eradicate. 

A knowledge  obtained  from  text-books 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  my  exper- 
ience and  experiments  in  the  dissecting- 
room  of  the  Boston  Medical  College  was 
very  much  akin  to  that  of  a man  first 
learning  to  run  an  engine  by  the  knowl- 
edge gained  through  a correspondence 
school  and  finally  going  up  against  the 
real  thing  itself.  He  finds  many  sur- 
prises; so  did  I.  You  may  have  a very 
vivid  imagination,  but  from  the  best  illus- 
trations that  can  be  made,  and  even  from 
manikins,  you  cannot  approximate  a cor- 
rect conception  of  the  vocal  chords  nor 
of  that  great  breath  regulator— the  dia- 
phragm. 

I am  a believer  in  and  an  advocate  of 
proper  diaphragmatic  breathing  as  op- 
posed to  clavicular  breathing.  The  su- 
periority of  the  former  may  be  stated 
thus : 

First,  the  system  which  will  enable 
you  to  take  the  greatest  amount  of  air 
into  your  lungs  with  the  least  effort  must 
be  declared  the  best.  Of  all  methods  of 
breathing,  the  clavicular,  or  high  breath- 
ing,  furnishes  the  smallest  amount  of  air 
with  the  greatest  effort. 

Second,  the  diaphragm  is  the  principal 
factor  in  respiration ; hence  the  natural 
conclusion  is  that  diaphragmatic  breath- 
ing is  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
nature. 

Third,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  out  the 
full  abilities  of  the  phonating  and  articu- 
lating mechanism  unless  the  whole  of 
the  air-propelling  and  controlling  appara- 
tus is  harmoniously  used;  and  of  this 
apparatus  the  diaphragm  is  the  most  im- 
portant part.  The  clavicular  type  of 
breathing  is  particularly  well  shown  in 
women  who  have  constricted  waists. 

CORRECT  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
BREATH. 

By  controlling  the  diaphragm  you  con- 
trol the  expenditure  of  breath,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  controlling  the  waist 
muscles.  Diaphragmatic  breathing  in- 
cludes the  action  of  the  abdominal,  costal 
and  dorsal  muscles ; that  is,  front,  side 
and  back.  The  diaphragm  separates  the 
heart  and  lungs  above  the  stomach  and 
liver  underneath.  It  forms  a floor  to  the 
lungs  and  a roof  to  the  abdomen.  From 
a physical  viewpoint  its  action  is  health- 
ful and  invigorating.  Its  pressure  upon 
the  stomach  promotes  good  digestion  and 
likewise  it  arouses  a sluggish  liver. 

Every  part  of  the  lungs  should  be  well 
filled.  To  do  this  there  must  be  an 
expansion  at  the  waist  to  allow  the  dia- 
phragm to  pass  down  and  thus  make 
room  for  the  inflated  air-cells  of  the 
lower  and  larger  lobes  of  the  lungs. 

To  control  the  breath  draw  around  you 
an  imaginary  elastic  belt.  When  you 
inhale,  fill  the  belt  to  the  utmost — without 


effort.  The  waist  muscles,  when  properly 
taught  by  a master  of  vocalization,  will 
momentarily  check  the  diaphragm  when 
it  has  sufficiently  descended  and  thus  con- 
trol its  upward  tendency  and  relaxation. 
This  is  where  the  diaphragm  ceases  to  be 
your  master,  but  becomes  the  servant  of 
your  will  and  your  will  acts  unconsciously 
after  it  has  had  sufficient  training.  It 
is  only  through  such  training  that  you 
can  regulate  the  expenditure  of  breath 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  vital  and 
nervous  force. 

SUPPORTING  THE  TONE. 

The  tone  is  supported,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  governing  power  of  the  waist  muscles 
in  their  control  over  the  diaphragm.  The 
carrying  power  of  the  voice — the  maxi- 
mum power  with  the  mimimum  effort — 
can  be  had  only  by  such  control. 

Place  your  hands  at  the  waist  line,  take 
a deep,  full  inhalation  expanding  the 
waist — no  movement  of  the  upper  chest — 
check  the  movement  a moment,  then  ex- 
pel the  air  quickly  through  the  lips  as  in 
sighing.  You  will  observe  that  the  waist 
muscles  recede  rapidly,  giving  perfect 
freedom  to  the  diaphragm. 

Again  inhale,  check  the  movement  a 
moment  at  the. conclusion  of  the  full  in- 
halation, then,  instead  of  sighing,  en- 
deavor to  blow  out  an  imaginary  light 
some  twenty  feet  distant — not  in  one  quick, 
explosive  puff  of  breath,  but  a long, 
steady  blow,  with  the  lips  rounded  and 
the  aperture  small.  If  you  do  this  right 
you  will  observe  that  the  waist  muscles 
remain  firm  under  the  pressure  of  your 
hands.  Why?  Because  it  is  the  only 
way  to  control  the  diaphragm  which  in 
the  sighing  had  perfect  freedom.  The 
diaphragm  must  of  necessity  relax  as  the 
air  passes  out,  but  the  secret  of  the 
breath  economy  and  the  support  of  the 
tone  lies  in  the  degree  of  that  relaxation. 

PLACING  THE  TONE. 

Aim  every  tone  forward,  the  vibrations 
must  be  against  the  hard  palate;  the  re- 
verberations (causing  resonance)  back  to 
the  pharyngeal  cavity.  There  are  many 
\\  ho  teach  that  the  tone  should  be  aimed 
at  the  bridge  of  the  nose — ‘‘the  dominant 
center,”  but  the  teaching  is  fallacious  and 
has  proved  detrimental,  and  voices  have 
been  ruined  thereby,  especially  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  living  teacher.  Many  vocal- 
ists will  tell  you  that  your  voice  is  too 
far  back,  but  they  do  not  tell  you  how  to 
bring  it  forward  and  place  it  with  a cer- 
tainty. Any  master  of  the  art  can  teach 
the  principle  in  a lesson  or  two,  and 
furthermore  his  trained  ear  can  tell 
within  a thirty-second  of  an  inch  where 
the  vibration  strikes. 


from  coughs,  colds,  and  hoarseness 
is  given  quickly  by 

LUDEN’S 

Menthol  Candy 

Cough  Drops 

. Children  should  have  them  at  first 
sign  of  cold  symptoms.  Grown-ups, 
too— if  they  want  clear  throats  and 
pleasing, dependable  voices— should  take 
a Lud?n  frequently.  Many  a serious 
cough,  cold,  or  sore  throat  could  have 
been  “nipped  in  the  bud”  by  the  timely 
use  of  Luden’s 

Especially  Beneficial  for 
Singers  and  Speakers 

“ Luden’s  Have  a Hundred  Uses 

Sold  in  almost,  every  drug  store 
and  confectionery  store 


From  Us  to  You,  at  Factory  Price 

You  SAVE  nearly  as  much  as 
the  instrument  costs.  Easy 
payments,  select  your  own 
terms. 

eornisD 

are  guaranteed  for  25  years. 
Famous  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury for  their  unexcelled  tone 
quality',  perfect  action  and 
durability.  Send  for  particu- 
lars of  our  immensely  popular 

One  Year’s  Free  Trial 

^ offer,  the  most  liberal  ever 

« nude  : also,  handsomely  illus- 

trated Catalog,  showing  many  styles  to  choose  from.  Please 
mention  this  magazine,  and  write  today:  a post  card  will  do. 

Cornish  Co.  Washington,  N.  J. 


PROJECTING  THE  TONE. 

When  the  voice  has  been  properly  sup- 
ported and  placed  the  matter  of  projec- 
tion depends  upon  the  distance  and  space 
to  cover.  In  your  practices,  aim  your 
tone  at  a distant  point  (increasing  the 
distance  from  time  to  time)  and  keep 
it  sustained  at  that  point — without  raising 
tlie  pitch. 

Be  patient,  persevering  and  hopeful. 

I i fteen  minutes  of  judicious  practice 
daily  is  better  than  an  hour  at  haphazard. 
However  high  may  be  your  aspirations, 
you  must  begin  with  low  preparations. 

“Heaven  is  not  reached  with  a single  hound. 
\y  e build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
1*  rom  tiie  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted 
skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by 
round.” 
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Musicians  more  than  all  others  should 
be  careful  about  enunciation.  There 
should  be  music  not  only  in  our  fingers 
but  in  our  lips,  in  our  speaking  voice. 
Charles  Dickens,  in  Little  Dorrit , tells  us 
how  to  get  it : “Papa,  potatoes,  poultry 

prunes  and  prism,  all  very  good  words 
for  the  lips — especially  prunes  and 

prism.” 
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THE  DAWN  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  By  J.  Truman  Wolcott 
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THE  VOICE  INSTRUMENT. 


Physiology  of  the  wonderful  apparatus 
which  makes  human  sound. 


‘The  oldest,  purest  and  most  beautiful 
musical  instrument,  _ the  instrument  to 
•which  alone  our  music  owes  its  existence, 
is  the  human  voice!’— Richard  Wagner. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION 

ADDRESS  STUDIO  : 152  TEMPLE  ST„  NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 


There  are  many  persons,  not  excepting 
teachers  of  voice  culture,  who  argue 
against  the  necessity  or  even  the  practi- 
cability of  the  knowledge  of  the  instru- 
ment upon  which  they  play.  They  claim 
that  it  invites  attention  to  the  mechanism 
and  thereby  detracts  front  the  results. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  a period  dur- 
ing which  one  will  consciously  apply  the 
principles,  but  by  the  continuous  appli- 
cation the  outgrowth  will  be  spontaneous 
and  natural — an  unconscious  application. 

A workman  should  know  every  part 
of  the  tool  he  is  using,  in  order  to  know 
when  it  works  well  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  he  is  using  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage or  is  injuring  it;  hut  when  he  be- 
comes an  artist  and  is  executing  an  artis- 
tic piece  of  workmanship,  his  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  effect  sought 
from  the  work  in  hand,  and  not  to  the 
construction  and  working  of  his  tool.  ^ 
“There  are  hundreds  of  able  writers, 
said  the  well-known  reader,  James  E. 
Murdoch,  “to  one  able  to  give  forth 
beautiful  tones  in  speech.  The  disci- 

plined speaker  becomes  familiar  with  the 
tones,  expressing  every  kind  of  passion 
or  feeling,  independent  of  the  words; 
and  this  power  gives  confidence,  ease, 
and  that  conscious  strength  and  reserve 
power  that  commands  confidence  and 
respect,  and  carries  conviction  to  the 
heart.” 

The  cunning  of  logic  and  the  elegance 
of  rhetoric  cannot  vie  with  the  tones  of 
the  voice  in  moving  the  human  mind  and 
heart.  The  powers  of  the  voice  have 
played  a prominent  part  in  determining 
the  destinies  of  the  nations;  and  the  un- 
dying tones  of  the  great  orators,  speaking 
in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
are  still  echoing  through  the  ages. 

The  pen  does  much  in  regard  to  in- 
fluencing the  world  ; hut  a pleasant,  cul- 
tured voice,  uttering  the  same  truths,  will 
stir  many  a nature  to  its  very  depths. 
The  larynx  is  a wonderful  instrument, 
more  wonderful  than  any  ever  made  by 
man.  Its  accompaniments — lips,  palate, 
tongue — should  he  under  perfect  control. 


site  each  other;  the  inferior  (the  true 
chords)  just  beneath  and  also  opposite 
each  other.  The  vocal  chords  are  not 
merely  attached  at  the  ends  (as  one  not 
familiar  with  anatomy  might  suppose), 
but  are  attached  all  along  the  sides  in  the 
form  of  ledges  or  shelves. 

All  resonance  is  the  reinforcement  of 
sound  by  cavities.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experiment.  Pre- 
pare a row  of  bottles  of  the  same  size, 
each  partially  filled  with  water,  but  with 
a different  quantity  in  each.  Then  strike 
a tuning-fork,  and  while  the  tines  are 
still  vibrating,  pass  the  fork  over  the 
bottles.  The  vibrations  will  be  reinforced 
in  quantity  and  quality  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  the  cavity  over  which 
they  pass — thus  illustrating  the  fact 
stated  above  that  all  resonance  is  the 
reinforcement  of  sound  by  cavities. 

When  you  place  a sea-shell  to  your  ear 
you  do  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  as  some  suppose  (and  as  I 
was  taught  as  a child),  but  you  hear  the 
result  of  the  waves  of  sound  that  are 
reverberating  in  the  cavities  of  the  shell — 
the  more  noise,  the  greater  the  resonance. 

Against  the  hard  palate,  just  back  and 
above  the  upper  front  teeth,  is  the  recep- 
tion-room of  the  voice.  Vibration  is 
produced  when  the  vocal  current  strikes 
this  reception-room,  but  no  resonance  is 
produced  until  it  returns  to  the  pharyn- 
geal cavity,  whence  the  reverberation 
takes  place.  The  more  complete  the 
opening  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  the 
purer  the  tone  and  the  greater  the  volume. 
It  is  .not  sufficient  that  the  mouth  be  well 
opened — it  is  sometimes  opened  so  wide 
that  it  narrows  the  pharyngeal  cavity. 
The  reverberation  should  be  complete  and 
uninterrupted.  Any  vocal  artist  can  dem- 
onstrate this  in  five  minutes. 
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THE  EPIGLOTTIS. 

As  the  larynx  is  often  called  the  glottis, 
the  lid  of  the  larynx  is  called  the  epi- 
glottis ; tile  vocal  chords,  the  lips  of  the 
u-lottis ; the  opening  between  the  chords, 
the  chink  of  the  glottis;  the  current  of 
air  striking  the  chords  and  . producing 
sound,  the  stroke  of  the  glottis. 

The  epiglottis  is  fastened  to  the  hack 
of  the  tongue  and  is  held  in  place  by 
it  as  it  drops  upon  the  trachea,  or  air 
passage.  This  is  the  position  of  the  epi- 
glottis when  the  throat  is  closed  as  in 
swallowing.  Its  effect  upon  the  voice  is 
much  the  same  as  that  produced  upon  the 
tone  of  an  organ  by  a valve  attached  to 
the  organ  pipe.  When  not  using  the 
voice  the  epiglottis  is  erect,  hut  the  mo- 
ment singing  or  speaking  begins  it 
changes  constantly. 

The  larynx  is  composed  of  cartilages, 
and  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  trachea 
(air  passage)  and  fastened  to  it  by  the 
cricoid  hone— in  shape  like  a horseshoe, 
the  open  part  to  the  hack.  The  hyoid 
hone  (commonly  called  Adams  apple) 
acts  as  a shield,  extending  half-way 
around  and  protecting  the  larynx. 

Inside  the  larynx  are  the  vocal  chords, 
of  which  there  are  two  sets— the  superior 
and  inferior,  so  named  from  their  posi- 
tion. The  superior  (the  false  chords) 
lie  nearest  the  opening  and  directly  oppo- 


PITCH,  QUALITY,  LOUDNESS. 

Pitch  is  determined  by  the  rate  of 
vibration ; quality  by  the  shape  of  vibra- 
tion ; loudness  by  the  extent  or  amplitude 
of  the  vibration.  (No  one  can  make  a 
loud  tone  with  the  mouth  closed  or  nearly 
so.)  The  vocal  chords  cannot  be  properly 
adjusted  by  thinking  of  them,  but  by 
thinking  of  the  tone  you  wish  to  produce. 

In  so  doing  the  chords  will  adjust  them- 
selves, leaving  all  the  muscles  flexible  and 
under  perfect  control.  To  illustrate:  If 
you  wish  to  lift  some  heavy  object  you  do 
not  stop  to  consider  what  muscles  are  j 
brought  into  action — possibly  you  could 
not  tell  if  you  did.  The  only  question  is 
as  to  whether  you  have  the  necessary 
strength  to  perform  the  feat;  if  so,  the 
muscles  will  respond.  The  same  with  the 
vocal  chords,  the  response  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  previous  prepara- 
tion by  proper  exercises. 

In  all  vocalization  there  should  be  per- 
fect independence  of  parts.  Until  one 
can  lower  the  larynx  for  a low  note  with- 
out a desire  to  help  it,  or  take  a high 
note  without  feeling  obliged  to  throw  the 
head  up,  there  is  hut  little  of  the  true 
artist  developed.  Nature  gives  a certain 
compass,  but  it  requires  careful  training 
at  the  hands  of  a master  to  get  that 
compass  accurately  and  easily’.  It  were 
better  and  cheaper  to  pay  $10  for  half- 
hour  lessons  to  a master  than  50  cents 
an  hour  to  a tyro  or  to  a pseudo  “pro- 
fessor.” 

The  first  duty  of  the  vocal  chords  is 
that  of  opening  and  closing  the  glottis — 
the  portal  to  the  lungs.  As  soon  as  the 
air  is  inhaled  (when  speaking  or  singing) 
the  first  act  of  nature  is  momentarily  to 
lock  the  air  in  the  lungs.  As  soon  as 
this  is  done  the  vocal  chords  open  as  the 
first  note  struck,  and  they  open  so  little 
or  so  much  according  to  the  sound  to 
he  emitted.  As  the  pitch  is  determined 
by  the  rate  of  vibration,  the  Opening  and 
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the  tension  of  the  chords  will  respond 
accordingly.  If  the  pitch  is  high  the 
opening  is  small  and  the  chords  are 
drawn  thin  and  tight ; if  the  pitch  is  low 
the  chords  are  thicker  and  more  relaxed. 
If  there  is  too  little  tension  of  the  vocal 
ligaments,  air  is  wasted  and  a good  tone 
cannot  be  produced.  The  wider  a crevice, 
the  more  freely  can  the  wind  blow 
through,  but  the  sound  will  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  opening.  It  is  one  thing 
to  train  the  organs  by  producing  good 
tones ; it  is  quite  another  to  produce  good 
tones  by  training  the  organs. 

Below  the  larynx  lies  the  trachea,  or 
air  passage;  back  of  that  the  oesophagus, 
or  food  passage.  This  food  passage  is 
composed  of  cartilages,  normally  closed, 
which  open  one  at  a time  and  close  as  the 
next  one  below  opens.  The  food  passage 
is  separated  from  the  air  passage  by  a 
light,  thin  membrane.  Tlie  trachea,  or 
air  passage,  branches  off  and  forms  the 
bronchia  (bronchial  tubes)  which  are  also 
exceedingly  sensitive  parts  of  the  vocal 
organism. 

Bronchitis  may  be  wholly  prevented 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  cured  by 
careful  and  painstaking  vocal  gymnastics. 

I have  seen  most  wonderful  results  from 
putting  into  practice  correct  teachings 
of  the  voice  and  all  that  pertains  thereto. 

As  a health  proposition  for  the  delicate, 
sensitive  vocal  apparatus  there  is  no  exer- 
cise to  compare  with  proper  voice  train- 
ing, and  there  is  no  proper  voice  training 
that  does  not  give  one  a complete  mastery 
of  the  breathing,  including  all  the  air 
passages,  and  all  the  muscles  closely 
allied  with  the  chest,  diaphragm  and  waist 
muscles. 

The  Eustachian  tube  derives  its  name 
from  the  discoverer,  a learned  Italian 
physician  named  Eustachius  (pronounced 
U-stake-e-us)  who  died  in  Rome  1574. 

It  is  a slender  pipe,  or  tube,  affording 
a passage  for  the  air  from  a cavity  in  the 
ear  to  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  It 
extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  opens  at  the  back  of  the 
nostrils. 

It  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  sensitive ; 
hence  great  caution  should  be  observed 
in  its  care.  No  liquid  or  powder  of  any 
nature  should  be  snuffed  through  the 
nostrils,  as  is  often  done  for  the  cure  of 
catarrh.  While  it  may  give  temporary 
relief  to  the  catarrh,  it  is  liable  to  enter 
the  Eustachian  tube  and,  thereby,  cause 
deafness. — Edward  B.  Warm  an. 
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MAKING  A HIT. 


BY  EDNA  KLAUDER. 


Most  every  singer  finds  out  out  early 
in  her  career  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
hit  with  certain  songs  or  with  certain 
passages  in  certain  songs.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  hear  people  “clapping  their  hands 
off”  after  a certain  passage  that  has  never 
missed  fire.  The  trouble  is  that  the  aver- 
age singer  settles  back  comfortably  and 
fails  to  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  add 
new  works  to  the  repertoire.  Why  go  to 
the  bother  of  learning  new  things  when 
the  old  things  seem  to  take  so  well  ? The 
answer  is  simple.  After  a time  the  old 
songs  seem  to  lose  all  their  “go”  and 
“dash.”  Audiences  fail  to  respond  as 
formerly  and  the  singer  wonders  why. 
The  reason  is  that  it  is  impossible  even 
for  very  great  artists  to  sing  the  same 
song  a very  great  many  times  without 
losing  something  of  the  freshness  that 
accompanied  the  thinking  of  the  song 
when  it  was  a delight  to  sing.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  one  sings  before 
the  same  audience  many  times  as  church 
singers  are  likely  to  do.  It  is  the  singer’s 
duty  to  herself  to  learn  new  songs  fre- 
quently and  to  work  hard  to  make  the 
new  songs  as  infallible  hits  as  the  old 
songs. 


Let  no  day  pass  in  which  you  do  not 
spend  some  time  in  studying  songs. 
Learn  how  to  read  them  aloud,  thereby 
gaining  intimate  knowledge  of  inflection, 
pause  and  accent.  At  an  early  stage 
choose  suitable  songs  in  English,  your 
mother-tongue,  and  devote  some  time 
each  day  to  the  singing  of  them.  I be- 
lieve in  giving  of  both  sacred  and  secu- 
lar songs  early  in  musical  work,  not 
alone  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  style, 
phrasing  and  a good  legato,  but  for  early 
development  of  soul-power.  It  is  also 
advisable,  indeed,  it  is  imperative,  that 
the  work  of  attaining  a clear,  intelligible 
enunciation  should  be  begun  immediately. 
The  various  consonantal  conditions  that 
are  met  with  in  the  singing  of  English 
songs,  are  in  themselves  alone  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  delivery  of  pure 
musical  tone.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to 
begin  at  once  the  work  of  vanquishing 
these  foes  to  smooth  flowing  tone.  When 
they  are  once  completely  mastered  they 
become  helps  rather  than  hindrances  to 
the  singer.  The  singer  who  does  not 
master  his  own  language  will  never  get 
beyond  mediocrity.  “The  quickest  way 
to  fine  tone  is  via  fine  pronunciation ; the 
way  in  which  vowel  melts  into  vowel, 
and  consonants  float  into  their  places,  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  tone,  which 
results  in  articulate,  musical  and  sus- 
tained song  or  speech.”  Never  select  a 
song  for  singing  unless  it  has  been  care- 
fully examined  with  reference  to  your 
own  state  of  vocal  preparedness  in  re- 
gard to  its  utterance  as  well  as  its  mel- 
ody. 

.Every  young  singer  should  be  careful 
to  keep  within  his  vocal  capacity.  Never 
allow  the  voice  to  get  tired.  Never  at- 
tempt to  sing  in  public  a song,  the  high- 
est note  of  which  causes  you  anxiety,  or 
which  makes  you  strain  your  voice  in  or- 
der to  reach  it.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  yourself  have  no  enjoyment 
when  such  a condition  prevails,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  your  listeners  will  not 
like  a performance  which  is  labored  or 
forced.  There  are  plenty  of  good  songs 
which  you  can  sing  without  danger  of 
over-taxing  your  voice,  and  which  are 
worthy  of  conscientious  study. 

Shrill,  strident,  metallic  and  disagree- 
able nasal  qualities  invariably  get  into 
upper  notes  that  are  over-worked  in  the 
beginning  of  vocal  training;  hence,  do 
not  work  too  much  on  your  high  notes. 
Spend  more  time  on  that  part  of  the 
voice  which  is  used  the  most— i.  e.,  from 
C first  added  line  below  the  treble  clef, 
to  E,  fourth  space.  Within  this  range  of 
ten  notes  the  majority  of  intervals  of 
songs  lie,  and  there  most  of  the  emo- 
tions find  adequate  utterance.  The  high 
notes  arc  comparatively  few  in  number. 
Strengthen  your  vocal  organs  by  proper 
development  of  the  medium  tones  and 
the  upper  ones  will  come  with  more  ease 
and  certaintj 
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comes  a mere  shell  of 
regrets  in  a few  years. 
Permanence  is  assured 
by  constant  watchful- 
ness of  every  detail  of 
-by  supervision  such  as 
is  given  to  no  other  piano  so  thor- 
oughly and  systematically  as  to 
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Kranich  & Bach 

Ultra-Quality  PIANOS 
and  PLAYER  PIANOS 

Supreme  in  Tone  and  Artistic  Merit 


To  maintain  their  matchless  quality 
we  build  Kranich  & Bach  Pianos 
and  Player  Pianos  from  start  to  finish 
under  the  watchful  care  of  one  super- 
vising head  and  under  one  roof, 
where  we  can  be  certain  that  nothing 
but  the  best  goes  into  them. 

r,A'le  blmmdi  & Bach  Pianos  and 
Player  Pianos 
that  are  being 
made  by  these 
men  in  the 

KRANICH 


pictures  are  the  instruments  that  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  will  play  and  be 
proud  to  play  for  years  to  come. 

In  purchasing  them  you  practice 
true  economy. 

Sold  on  convenient  monthly  terms. 
“Fifty  years  of  Quality  Making”  is 
the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting booklet 
that  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 


237  E.  23rd  St. 
New  York  City 
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Are  World  Renowned  and  famous  for  their  robust 
Habit,  luxuriant  growth  and  exquisite  beauty.  Minne- 
sota Grown  Bulbs  Lead  the  World.  To  demonstrate  their 

roll  STrorrty  Te  ,W»11  send  ODe  dozen  ,arSe  size  bulb9  Of  “May’s  Royal 
.... CoUeotKui  for  trial  for  25  cents  (worth  one  dollar)  Write  today  for 
1914  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Trees 

L.  L MAY  fn  SAINT  PAUL 

■ ""  A OC  Gv/.,  MINNESOTA 
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BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price  75  Cents 

TIIE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
lor  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  arc  given  to 
clinch  every  subject-  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it’as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner  s Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  now  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction 
Liberal  discounts. 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 i om  Madame  Melba’s  preface  to  “Ly- 
ric Diction,”  by  Dora  Duty  Jones: 
“English  diction,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  other  days  of  which  we  have  no 
direct  knowledge,  has  been  during  our 
own  time  in  a very  uncultivated  condi- 
tion.” 

If  verbal  diction  were  early  acquired, 
vocal  diction  would  not  be  so  serious  a 
stumbling-block  to  our  singers.” 

If  you  wish  to  sing  your  native  lan- 
guage beautifully — and  you  all  should — 
you  must  love  your  native  language;  and 
the  nearer  you  get  to  it  the  more  you 
will  love  it.” 


A New  Book  of  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs  for  Religious  Meetings 

“GIVE  THANKS  AND  SING” 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  JAMES  N.  CLEMMER 
A Work  of  Wide  Appeal  and  Stimulating  Spiritual  Helpfulness. 

Suited  for  Successful  Use  in 

Church  Services,  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer  Meetings  and  Revival  Services- 

I his  standard  collection  of  219  Hymns  “that  never  grow  old,"  supplemented  with  recent  works  of 
Reading  The  Ten  r 5UrC  to  become  very  ext  ensive ty  used  In  addition  to  the  hymns  there  arc  Responsive 
Headings,  1 he  len  Commandments,  1 lie  Lord’s  Prayer.  Three  Gloria  Patrias,  and  Revival  Services 

_ ..  . ..  . BRING  NEW  LIFE  TO  YOUR  SERVICES. 

Religious  Meetings  often  lag  largely  because  those  who  attend  have  not  the  proper  assistance  through 
inspiring  music.  A New  Book  of  this  kind  often  leads  to  a revival  of  interest  that  works  for  great  good 
It  will  pay  any  church  worker  to  investigate  this  new  book.  8 

Strongly  Bound  with  Attractive  Red  Cloth  Covers. 

Price,  30  cents  each,  Postpaid;  100  copies,  $25.00,  not  prepaid. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Penria. 
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SEPARATED  PEDAL  NOTES  IN 
MENDELSSOHN’S  ORGAN 
SONATAS. 

BY  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD,  MUS.  DOC. 

If  not  actually  the  first  works  of  their 
kind  to  be  written  out  with  , a fully 
phrased  pedal  part,  Mendelssohn’s  Organ 
Sonatas  were  amongst  the  first  works,  to 
be  so  treated.  The  system  of  phrasing 
adopted  by  Mendelssohn,  if  not  absolute- 
ly perfect,  received  the  sanction  of  all 
the  great  German  classics.  Its  chief  prin- 
ciples were  that  all  unslurred  notes  were 
to  be  executed  legato,  unless  the  con- 
trary was  expressly  indicated.  But  when 
a passage  was  covered  by  a slur,  the  hna. 
note  of  such  a passage  was  not  to  be 
shortened  unless  that  note  happened  to 
be  an  accented  note,  or  a note  immedi- 
ately following  an  accented  note,  or  the 
last"  note  of  a melodic  figure.  Thus,  in 
the  following  extract,  the  pedal  entry  of 
the  fugue  subject  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  1st  Sonata  — 


slightly  shortened,  and  it  retained  the  ac- 
cent if  falling  upon  an  accented  beat. 
Only  two  examples  of  this  kind  are  giv- 
en by  Mendelssohn  in  his  Sonatas,  but 
they  are  both  examples  of  interest.  The 
first  is  found  at  the  commencement  of 
the  2nd  Sonata  : — 
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the  greater  part  of  the  first  movement 
of  this  work  being  founded  upon  the 
melodic  figure  just  exhibited.  The  sec- 
ond example  of  the  shorter  note  slurred 
to  the  longer  is  found  in  the  first  varia- 
tion of  the  6th  Sonata,  and  like  its  pre- 
decessor imparts  its  rhythmic  character 
to  nearly  the  whole  variation : 


Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards,  the  late  Editor  of 
the  English  Musical  Times  says  that  in 
measures  3,  5,  11,  13,  26,  36,  38,  and  44  of 
this  movement  the  original  manusciipt 
had  a pedal  note  at  the  second  half  of 
the  measure,  “the  deletion  of  which 
says  Mr.  Edwards,  “considerably  lightens 
the  progress  of  the  characteristic  Men- 
delssohnian  movement.’ 

Then,  as  if  disconnected  pedal  notes 
were  a device  to  which  he  were  loth  to 
say  good-bye,  Mendelssohn  gives  us  a 
final  presentation  of  this  treatment  in  the 
third  variation  of  the  6th  Sonata : 


THE  new  Austin 
console  is  a mar- 
vel of  ingenuity  and 
convenience. 

We  want  every  Or- 
ganist or  Person  in- 
terested i n organs 
to  have  our  New 
“Console”  circular. 

A request  by  postal 
will  bring  one. 


Austin  Organ  Co. 

WOODLAND  STREET 
HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


(a)  (b) 

the  note  at  (a)  would  be  shortened,  but 
not  that  at  (b),  the  second  slur  being  a 
mere  sign  of  legato.  W hen  the  slur  con- 
nected two  notes  of  some  considerable 
duration,  the  second  note  was  not  short- 
ened, consequently  the  slurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

[.£  e ; I C * \ ..  I 


Of  disconnected  notes  pure  and.  simple, 
— representing  the  separate  bowings  of 
the  orchestral  double  bass, — Mendelssohn 
has  given  us  some  delightful  examples. 
The  first  of  these  we  find  in  the  Adagio 
of  the  2nd  Sonata,— a work  possessing  a 
most  interesting  pedal  part, — and  run 
thus : — 
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the  pedal  entry  of  the  fugue  subject  from 
the  Finale  of  "the  2nd  Sonata,— are  noth- 
ing more  than  legato  signs,  the  notes  at 
the  end  of  each  measure  not  being  dis- 
connected. But  when  the  slur  joined 
two  short  notes,  or  two  notes  of  fairly 
quick  speed  of  which  the  second  was 
shorter  than  the  first,  the  final  note  was 
shortened.  Of  the  latter  case  there  is 
no  instance  to  be  found  in  the  pedal  part 
of  Mendelssohn’s  Organ  Sonatas;  but  of 
the  former  case  we  have  two  good  ex- 
amples. Of  these  the  first  is  taken  from 
the  concluding  bars  of  the  Adagio  of  the 
2nd  Sonata; — 


Here  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  dif- 
ference in  value  between  the  final  note 
and  the  other  notes.  The  method  of 
pedal  treatment  shown  in  our  quotation 
practically  obtains  throughout  the  entire 
movement. 

Our  next  meeting  with  separated  pedal 
notes  takes  place  in  the  Allegro  of  the 
4th  Sonata.  Here  the  device  is  presented 
to  us  in  a more  forceful  manner,  the 
disconnected  pedal  notes  and  manual 
chords  throwing  into  strong  relief  the 
martial  rhythm  of  the  melody:— 


a quotation  which  calls  for  no  comment 
except  that  the  treatment  shewn  continues 
throughout  the  variation.  And  from  the 
purely  artistic  point  of  view  the  only 
comment  that  can  be  offered  upon  Men- 
delssohn’s treatment  of  separated  pedal 
notes  in  general  is  the  comment  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Stainer,  “I  think  it  was 
most  fortunate  that  Mendelssohn  was 
ever  asked  to  write  for  the  organ.” 


Kinetic  Blowers 
for  Pipe  Organs 

Thousands  in  Use 

About  250  in  New  York  City, 

75  inChicago,  100  in  Philadelphia, 

75  in  Boston,  75  in  Pittsburgh, 
over  100  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Write  tor  “ Modern  Organ  Blowing" 
and  “ Pipe  Organs  Explained." 

KINETIC  ENGINEERING  CO, 

57th  & Baltimore  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA 
Room  824-41  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK 

Room  5,  12  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON 
1452  Monadoock  Block,  CHICAGO 
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while  the  second 


, ,<viirs  in  the  opening  measures  of 
.(■end  variation  of  the  6th  Sonata, 
b tli  f tlu  foregoing  examples  the 
• ml  note  under  each  slur  must  he 
inched.  Thev  are  the  only  example 
their  kind  to  he  found  in  the  pedal 
of  Mendelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas. 

When  the  slur  connected  two  note 
which  tin;  second  was  longer  than 
first,  the  second  note  was  only 


Before  long  we  meet  with  this  inter- 
esting feature  again,  this  time  in  the 
Allegretto  of  the  same  Sonata.  We 
quote  the  opening  measures,  from  which 
a general  idea  of  the  pedal  treatment 
of  the  whole  movement  may  easily  be 
obtained  : — 


THE  ORGAN  SPEAKS. 

1 am  an  organ— as  sentient  a being  as 
a member  of  the  human  family.  Have 
I not  lungs  and  have  1 not  a voice  a 
voice  gods  might  envy?  You  say  \ have 
no  sight.  Well,  some  men  are  blind  and 
many  more  have  eyes  and  see  not.  .But 
what,  after  all,  is  sight  in  comparison 
with  feeling— feeling  for  sorrow— feeling 
for  joy — for  triumph — for  despair — for 
every  mood  and  passion  the  heart  can 
contain.  Man  may  have  sympathy,  but 
what  man  can  sympathize  with  every 
condition  of  spirit?  Are  you  a king, 
righteous  and  just?  my  diapasons  shall 
be  in  unity  with  your  mind.  Would  you 
lead  in  battle?  1 am  still  with  you  with 
my  many  clarion  tongues.  \ our  sadness 
1 will  shree  with  my  flutes;  to  my 
stringed  tones  your  heart  shall  dance. 
Would  you  soar  to  the  skies?  1 have 
birds  of  every  description  of  color  and 
wing  to  hover  round  you.  Would  you 
descend  to  the  depths?  my  pedal  pipes 
will  shake  for  you  their  very  foundations. 
— Alphrkd. 
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Workmanship  and  Sweetnessofl  one 
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p- ESTEY  CHURCH  ORGANS - 

Estey  standard  maintained. 

Maximum  facilities. 

Highest  grade  of  product. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  always. 

Examine  stop  action  and  wonderful  reealess 
Oboe,  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  etc. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Braltleboro.  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 
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For  Nervous  Women 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  quiets 
the  nerves,  relieves  nausea  and  head- 
ache, and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 
Best  of  all  tonics  for  debility  and 
loss  of  appetite. 
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Kimball  Pipe  Organs 
1 are  numbered  among 
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Prices  from  $1 ,500 
to  $100,000 
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Established  1857 
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Organ  School 
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Director 

25  Students  now  holding  N.  Y. 
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Students  aided  in  securing  positions 

Send  for  Catalogue 
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Steere  Organs 

Pre-eminent  for  Forty-six  Years 

Built  for  churches,  schools,  theatres,  lodges, 
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Specifications  and  prices  on  request. 
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A Training  School  for  Organists, 
Choirmasters  and  Choristers 

Headquarters,  90  Trinity  Place,  New  York 
FELIX  LAMOND,  Director 

Daily  training  in  the  Liturgy  and  Music  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  For  particulars  address  The 
Secretary,  Trinity  School  or  Church  Music. 
14  W.  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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New  Organ  Music  On  Sale 

Have  your  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a few 
small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALK  during  the 
professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount  to 
be  kept;  discount  the  hmst  obtainable;  the  only 
responsibility  the  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
ot  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal 
card  wih  stoD  tne  sending  any  time.  Thousands  of 
teachers  receive  piano  mu  ic  from  us  in  this  way. 
THEO.  PRESSER  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WHOLE-HEARTED  CO-OPERA- 
TION IN  CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 


BY  D.  C.  PARKER. 


Much  ink  • has  been  spilt  ov  er  the 
vexed  question  of  congregational  singing. 
Church  music  is  in  a different  position 
from  that  of  all  other  music.  It 
is  not  a performance  in  the  usual  sense, 
but  it  must  be  decent  and  artistic  if  it 
is  to  be  worthy  of  its  place.  There  are 
those  who  hold  that  the  music  of  the 
church  should  be  so  good  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  professionals;  that 
singing  on  the  part  of  the  congregation 
is  an  inartistic  intrusion.  And  there  are 
those  who  hold  that  singing  being  part 
of  an  act  of  worship,  it  should  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  all. 

If  one  may  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  musical  as  distinct  from  the  religious 
side,  the  question  is  still  a difficult  one. 
The  best  performance  will  be  got  by  a 
rendering  which  is  restricted  to  those 
who  have  rehearsed  it.  But  congrega- 
tional singing  is  a very  valuable  method 
of  gaining  musical  culture.  There  are 
numberless  instances  of  men  and  women 
who  have  done  great  musical  service  for 
the  community  the  enthusiasm  of  whom 
was  kindled  by  attending  a weekly  choir 
practice.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
small  towns.  In  them  there  is  no  resi- 
dent orchestra  and  there  are  no  regular 
concerts.  In  industrial  townships  domes- 
tic music-makings  are  often  lamentable 
exhibitions  of  ignorance.  It  is  the  com- 
mon zeal  of  the  choir  with  its  united  aim 
and  its  social  atmosphere  which  brings 
out  the  best  in  many. 

THE  DEBT  TO  CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 

Some  of  our  most  outstanding  English 
musicians  were  at  an  early  age  brought 
into  contact  with  music  by  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  church,  when,  had  con- 
ditions been  otherwise,  they  would  have 
been  thinking  only  of  cricket  or  foot-ball. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  this 
parochial  activity  lays  itself  open  to  die 
'scoffs  of  the  modern  musician.  One 
might  say  with  truth  that  ^he  purely 
ecclesiastical  tradition  in  music  which  is 
so  firmly  established  in  some  parts  of 
England  has  been  a barrier  to  progress. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  gain 
of  a contact  witli  music  which  would  not 
otherwise  exist.  Luther  knew  well  the 
value  of  congregational  singing.  To  him 
song  was  one  branch  of  that  trinity  which 
he  considered  was  worthy  of  the  devotion 
of  healthy  and  happy  men.  He  realized 
that  a whole-hearted  cooperation  aroused 
enthusiasm.  He  saw  that  where  religion 
was  a family  affair  music  was  carried 
from  kirk  to  home. 

As  a rule,  an  interest  in  muslic,  if 
genuine  at  all,  grows.  It  would  lie  too 
much  to  say  that  every  enthusiast  in 
hymnolqgy  is  thoroughly  musical.  But, 
with  widening  ideas  of  musical  culture, 
the  chances  are  that  people  who  are  at- 
tracted to  music  through  tile  church  will 
find  their  curiosity  awakened  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  art  in  its  other  aspects.  This  ex- 
tended knowledge  may  seem  at  first  sight 
to  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  musical 
part  of  divine  service.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  increased  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  all  that 
concerns  sacred  music. 

1 here  never  was  a time  when  it  was 
more  necessary  for  the  church  to  deal 
with  music  judiciously.  Popular  edi- 
tions and  cheap  concerts  have  made  the 
best  music  accessible  to  the  humblest. 
And  those  who  can  hear  the  works  of 
Lack  or  Beethoven  adequately  performed 


for  a shilling  or  who  can  dwell  on  the 
heights  with  the  great  masters  by  buying 
a one-and-sixpenny  album,  expect  to 
hear  expressive  and  devotional  music 
within  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is 
but  recently  that  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  bestowed 
their  attentions  upon  the  music,  and  took 
steps  to  purge  it  of  all  that  was  trumpery 
and  unworthy.  This  was  a wise  proceed- 
ing. For,  to  which  communion  men  be- 
long matters  not  at  all.— From  the  Lon- 
don Musical  Standard. 


IMPROVING  ORGAN  ACTIONS. 


BY  JOHN  Q.  EVERSON. 


All  organists  as  well  as  organ  builders, 
know  very  well  that,  in  the  long  ago,  the 
only  action  to  be  found  in  pipe  organs 
was  the  tracker  form.  Were  we  limited 
to  that  system  now  with  our  heavy  wind 
and  large  pallets,  organs  cc  iid  not  be 
performed  on.  Fortunately  the  Barker 
pneumatic  lever  was  invented,  and  was 
the  greatest  single  invention  ever  made 
in  connection  .with  the  organ.  Later  we 
have  the  electric  action  (but  the  pneumatic 
energy  still  retained  with  that).  Now 
with  both  the  tubular  and  electric  actions 
the  touch  of  the  organ  has  become  too 
light  and  effeminate.  There  is  hardly  the 
sense  of  having  struck  the  keys,  that  was 
apparent  in  the  best  type  of  the  tracker 
action. 

I have  lately  placed  in  the  organ  that 
I play,  an  improvement  by  which  one  is 
enabled  to  have  instantly  a stronger  and 
more  elastic  touch.  The  device  is  entirely 
at  the  command  of  organist  from  con- 
sole, and  he  may  have  any  resistance 
from,  say  the  normal  of  3 oz.  to  anything 
stronger.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
improvement  is  not  an  interference  with 
any  existing  action,  nor  does  it  change 
any,  except  when  demanded  by  one 
wishing  to  practice  on  it  or  to  play  any 
composition  that  might  demand  a strong, 
precise  and  (if  I may  use  such  expres- 
sion) more  exhilarating  touch,  here  is  a 
way  of  accomplishing  that  desideratum. 
So  far  as  my  reading  goes,  not  enough 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter. 

CONSERVATISM  OF  ORGANISTS. 


We  are  all  so  conservative  that  I find 
it  most  difficult  to  have  organists  move 
in  any  new  direction.  Almost  without 
exception,  those  with  whom  J have  talked 
about  my  new  device  get  the  idea  that  T 
am  revolutionizing  the  art  of  organ  build- 
ing, hut  there  is  nothing  in  that  surmise. 
We  all  need  practice  and  plenty  of  it. 
By  means  I am  suggesting,  twenty  min- 
utes a day  will  do  more  than  will  four 
hours  with  electric  action.  But  having 
had  that  practice,  cut  off  the  device  and 
go  on  with  the  playing  on  the  existing 
action.  Pupils  invariably  have  a weak- 
left  hand.  I contend  that  by  playing  with 
that  weak  left  hand  on  a strong  action, 
with  right  hand  on  the  weaker  action, 
will  in  a surprisingly  short  time  equalize 
the  hands  and  permanently  so. 

Some  students  have  been  required  to 
practice  ou  a “tough  grand  piano,”  but 
that  is  not  adjustable  to  varying  needs 
and  in  any  event  is  inartistic,  as  well  as 
there  being  the  sounds  when  playing  it. 
On  the  organ  action  I am  describing  no 
wind  or  current  need  be  on,  as  the  device 
is  purely  mechanical. 

I he  improved  action  is  easily  applied 
to  existing  organs  as  well  as  to  new  ones, 
is  very  cheap,  cannot  get  out  of  order, 
and  requires  no  attention.  Nothing  is 
seen  from  console  except  a disc  or 
coupler,  used  in  connection  with  the  said 
mechanism. 
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the  choir  as  a family.  appropriate  voluntary. 


ARTHUR  SCHUCKAI. 


BY  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 


I.et  us  consider  the  choir  as  a family. 
Perhaps  something  suggestive  will  occur 
to  us,  something  to  make  our  relation- 
ship closer.  There  is  one  point  already— 
closeness.  Surely  nothing  can  lie  closer 
than  life  in  the  family.  Applying  the 
idea  to  the  choir,  it  would  seem  desira- 
ble that  you  be  more  than  passing  ac- 
quaintances. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  so  many  choirs 
—the  members  are  not  acquainted.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  is  a great  loss.  Peo- 
ple engaged  in  the  same  work,  such  as 
choir  work  week  in  and  week  out,  ought 
not  only  to  he  acquainted,  but  intimately 
acquainted.  Yet  I know  in  my  own 
choir  the  singers  do  not  know  each  other 
by  name.  Indeed  I have  censured  them, 
and  threatened  some  day  to  play  a game 
and  the  one  who  is  best  acquainted  will 
receive  a lonely  prize  and  the  one  who 
is  least  acquainted  will  receive  a booby 
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Your  Music  Is  Torn! 


There  is  another  thing  about  the  ideai 
family ; the  members  stick  together 
through  thick  and  thin.  They  are  under 
contract,  so  to  speak,  to  make  up  again 
after  they  have  quarreled,  and  John  does 
not  think  of  leaving  home  just  because 
Mary  has  mislaid  his  shoes.  So  a choir 
should  make  stern  resolutions  (placing 
itself  under  bond)  to  hold  together  in 
sunshine  and  in  rain ; not  to  clamor  for 
divorce  nor  make  a desertion  on  e\  ery 
trifling  occasion. 

One  of  the  pleasant  traits  of  family 
life  is  the  way  in  which  each  member 
will  defend  the  honor  of  the  house.  No 
matter  how  much  or  how  little  John 
loves  Mary  at  home,  abroad  he  will  de- 
fend her  against  the  world  and  woe  be 
unto  the  man  who  dare  mouth  her  name 
in  public.  So  we  should  be  jealous  of 
our  honor.  No  matter  how  things  go  at 
the  rehearsal  or  at  the  service  no  mem- 
ber should  allow  others  to  knock  the  choir 
unchallenged.  And  no  member  himself 
(or  herself)  should  speak  unkindly  of  the 
whole  body.  This  should  be  a matter 
of  pride  and  honor. 

Regarding  the  personalities,  we  leave 
that  to  conjecture.  If  we  call  the  altos  sis- 
ters both  tenors  and  bass  will  want  to  be 
brothers;  if  we  call  the  sopranos 
cousins,  the  men  will  want  to  be  uncles. 
It  is  a matter  of  no  great  moment.  Of 
greater  interest  is  the  question;  Who  is 
papa — the  music  committee  or  the  direc- 
tor? 


Somebody  is  always  writing  about  the 
“proper  style”  for  organ  voluntaries.  It 
is  an  indication,  presumably,  of  the  well- 
known  and  regrettable  fact  that  many  or- 
ganists have  no  idea  of  what  is  really 
fitting  in  this  direction.  T et  the  matter 
would  seem  to  be  simple  enough.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  an  opening  voluntary 
should  be  quiet,  dignified,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  breadth  of  tone,  full  of  rich 
harmonic  progressions,  beginning  and  end- 
ing softly,  and  with  no  attempt  at  dis- 
play or  ear-tickling  ornamentation. 

As  for  the  closing  voluntary,  it  might 
be  suggested  that  to  get  the  proper  in- 
spiration the  organist  should  listen  to  tire 
sermon.  It  is  very  bad  taste,  after  an 
impressive  discourse,  to  hurry  the  con- 
gregation out  with  a trivial  march  or 
showpiece.  Something  of  a quiet,  digni- 
fied character  would  be  far  more  appro- 
priate. There  are  times  when  such 
things  as  fugues,  oratorio  choruses,  joy- 
ful postludes,  and  lately  marches  would 
be  very  effective  and  in  harmony  with 
the  service.  But  the  organist  must  in- 
telligently watch  for  such  occasions,  and 
adapt  his  voluntaries  accordingly. 


achieved  without  the  self-denying  ord- 
nance imposed  by  the  slender  tints  of  the 
tiny  instrument,  over  which  the  player  has 
almost  to  lean  to  hear  it  at  all. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  belittle 
great  organs.  But  the  organ-player  who 
systematically  deals  in  diapason  tones  and 
with  subtle  care  graduates  them  (as  be- 
tween Choir,  Swell  and  Great),  is  likely, 
the  more  readily,  to  develop  the  pro- 
founder musical  appreciations  of  line- 
drawing  in  counterpoint,  and  of  diversity 
of  color  in  chords,  new  and  old;  he  is 
likely,  in  short,  to  become  a finer  musi- 
cian, as  well  as  incidentally,  a more  sen- 
sitive accompanist. — The  Music  Student. 
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MUSIC  AND  RELIGION. 

“Music  is,  and  ought  to  he,  the  very 
best  vehicle  for  the  religious  emotions. 
Religious  worship  is  the  most  magnificent 
drama  performed  amongst  men — the 
most  complete,  the  most  beautiful!  The 
thing  which  it  expresses  is  upon  the  very 
verge  of  the  imagination.  The  ideal  of 
it  is  seldom  attained,  for  to  attain  it  is  to 
lose  touch  with  earth  and  mingle  ourselves 
with  mysteries.  For  that  great  journey 
beyond  our  own  consciousness  we  need 
strong  wings.  The  idea  that  we  seek  is 
shaped  for  us  in  words,  hut  to  lift  it  and 
us,  wings  of  music  arc  needed.  The 
particular  suitability  of  music  for  this 
purpose  is  that  it  is  at  once  more  and 
less  articulate  than  any  other  kind  of  ex- 
pression. Hence  its  inevitable  place  in 
that  drama  whereby  man  makes  a su- 
preme effort  to  fix  heart  and  understand- 
ing upon  eternity,  divinity,  infinity,  or 
any  other  humanly  inconceivable  thing; 
hence  its  glory  and  honour,  as  the  means 
whereby  we  may  rise  beyond  our  ma- 
terial limitations.”— Filson  Young. 


Sir'  Walter  Parratt  doubtless  ex- 
pressed the  view  of  many  when  he  said 
that  modern  organs  tend  to  grow  too 
lar-e.  Ten  fingers  cannot  grasp  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches  they  supply,  and, 
worse  than  that,  the  player’s  imagination 
cannot  well  master  the  means  at  disposal 
It  seems  true  that  a very  large,  box  o 
paints  is  a doubtful  boon  to  the  imagina- 
tive child.  Similarly  many  modern  or- 
gans are  gigantic  instruments  of  color, 
full-mixed,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  ordinary 
mortal  to  resist  the  temptations  of  pour- 
ing them  out.  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

As  to  color,  the  old  mounted  cornet 
affords  a useful  object-lesson.  Instead  of 
the  ready-made  reed,  there  was.  m those 
days,  the  ingenious  combination  of  over- 
tones which  simulated— indeed  actually 
produced— the  reedy  color.  And  just  as 
different  selections  of  over-tones,  m 
themselves  of  hut  one  plain  cum,  =>ne 
diversity  of  colors  when  diversely  com- 
bined, so,  in  a far  more  subtle  and  sug- 
gestive wav,  differing  chords  on  hut  one 
stop  may  afford  color-changes  and  inter- 
changes, which  constitute  the  endless 
interest  and  loveliness  of  harmony. 

An  organist  seated  at  a large . organ 
needs,  therefore,  special  restraint,  in  reg- 
istration. For  this  a good  training  is 
certainly  to  he  found  in  a long  course  of 
friendship  with  the  simple  diapason  tone. 

Infinite  variety  and  gradation  is  possi- 
ble upon  any  three-manual  organ  with  no 
reeds  at  all  and  with  only  two  flue  stops 
on  each  manual,  especially  if  the  choir- 
organ  he  in  a box.  The  present  writer 
can  never  forget  the  remarks  made  by  a 
sensitive  listener,  praising  the  wonderful 
improvement  effected  in  an  organ  under 
repair,  when  all  that  had  actually  hap- 
pened was  that  the  reeds  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  builder  to  he  revoiccd.  I he 
best  stop  on  an  organ,  it  has  been  play- 
fully remarked,  is  “stop  altogether. 
Such  quips  are  not  worth  much,  hut  they 
can  guide  the  player  to  a rarer  sense  ot 
values.  When  an  artist  like  Casals  plays 
a Bach  Sonata,  it  is  possible  to  feel  that 
a single  pianissimo  crotchet  was  worth 
a journey  to  hear.  Again,  to  hear  Bach’s 
favorite  Clavichord  causes  one  to  won- 
der whether  the  depth  of  contrapuntal 
riches  in  the  Forty-Eight  could  have  been 


Suppose  that  you  knew  that  you  would 
be  obliged  to  live  upon  some  island  re- 
mote from  the  so-called  civilization  of 
to-day,  what  music  would  you  take  along 
for  your  betterment?  (( 

One  student  once  found  herself  “off 
in  the  wilderness”  with  only  a book  of 
technic,  a copy  of  Bach’s  Well  Tempered 
Clavichord  and  an  ornately  carved  but 
very  morose  reed  organ  of  the  mid-Vic- 
torian vintage  to  foster  her  musical  edu- 
cation. Instead  of  bewailing  her  forlorn 
fate  she  realized  that  in  some  ways  she 
was  far  better  equipped  than  many  stu- 
dents in  Bach’s  own  day.  The  instrument 
was  far  better  than  she  had  expected. 

This  student  had  been  accustomed  to 
so  much  music  of  a lighter  vein  that  at 
first  Bach  seemed  impossibly  difficult  and 
dreadfully  dry.  She  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  as  a daily  diet  Bach  was  far 
more  digestible  and  satisfying  than  the 
music  she  had  been  playing.  Gradually 
she  became  more  and  more  attached  to  it 
and  wrote  for  books  and  magazines  giv- 
ing the  life  of  Bach.  One  was  The 
Etude  for  September,  1913,  with  an  ar- 
ticle by  Charles  W.  Landon  on  the  reed 
organ.'  This  gave  her  new  inspiration 
and  a better  understanding  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  instrument.  . Before  the 
summer  was  over  her  playing  of  Bach 
had  improved  wonderfully.  There  was 
no  piano  pedal  to  prolong  notes  which 
should  be  held  by  the  fingers,  and  notes 
held  too  long  squawked  out  in  horrible 
discords— discords  which  the  piano  does 
not  reveal  to  the  untrained  ear.  What 
she  had  anticipated  as  a great  obstacle  in 
her  career  really  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a master. 


A LETTER  FROM  PUCCINI  IN 
HIS  STUDENT  DAYS. 

Dear  Mamma:  — On  Thursday,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  I had  my  second  lesson 
from  Bazzini,  and  I am  getting  on  very 
well  To-morrow  I start  my  theory  les- 
sons. My  daily  life  is  very  simple.  I 
get  up  at"  8.30,  and  when  I do  not  go  to 
the  school  I stay  indoors  and  play  the 
pianoforte.  For  this  I am  trying  a new 
technical  method  by  Angeloni,  which  is 

very  simple.  , . 

“ \t  10.30  I have  my  lunch,  and  a snort 
walk  afterwards.  At  one  I return  home 
ami  studv  Bazzini’s  lesson  for  a couple 
of  hours;  after  that,  from  three  to  five,  1 
„o  to  the  piano  again  and  study  some 
classic.  T have  been  playing  through 
Bolto’s  Mefislofele,  a kind  friend  having 
given  me  the  vocal  score.  Oh!  how  1 
wish  I had  money  enough  to  buy  all  th< 
music  I want  to  get ! _ 

“Five  is  dinner  time,  and  it  is  a verj 
frugal  meal— soup, ^ cheese,  and  half  : 
litre  of  wine.  As  soon  as  it  is  over  1 g< 
out  for  a walk  and  stroll  up  and  down  t v 
Galleria.  Now  comes  the  end  of  tlv 

chapter— bed !”— From  Giacomo  Puccin i 

by  Wakeling  Dry  (London). 
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Edited  by  ROBERT  BRAINE 


THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  VIOLIN 
TEACHING. 

Violin  teaching  is  an  art,  and  an  art 
requiring  very  great  talent  and  skill,  but 
it  has  a business  side  as  well,  and  many  a 
talented  violinist  and  violin  teacher  fails 
because  he  is  hopelessly  lacking  in  busi- 
ness ability.  Goethe,  the  illustrious  Ger- 
man poet,  once  went  through  a factory  in 
Germany  with  a friend  and  was  vastly 
interested.  He  said  that  it  was  the  most 
“poetical  thing”  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  ingenious 
machinery,  the  remarkable  cooperation  of 
the  hundreds  of  men,  the  admirable  sys- 
tem, and  all  means  working  to  the  one 
end  that  raw  material  should  be  con- 
verted into  a finished  product. 

In  the  same  manner  the  studio  of  every 
teacher  is  a factory  in  which  raw  human 
material  is  fashioned  into  artists  by  the 
skill  of  the  teacher.  The  great  teacher  is 
the  one  who  has  systemized  his  method  of 
teaching  so  as  best  to  achieve  this  result. 
A few  words  of  advice  to  teachers  giving 
practical  hints  which  other  teachers  have 
found  effective  in  conducting  their  busi- 
ness will  no  doubt  be  of  interest. 

Establish  a studio  as  near  the  center  of 
your  city  as  you  can,  and  have  all  your 
pupils  come  to  you,  if  you  possibly  can. 
If  you  give  the  lessons  at  the  pupils’ 
homes  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  going 
to  and  fro,  and  you  lose  the  advantage  of 
having  a central  location  where  you  can 
be  conveniently  found  by  people  who  wish 
to  arrange  for  lessons.  In  your  own 
studio  you  can  have  your  piano,  your 
library,  metronome,  and  a few  simple 
tools  with  which  you  can  fix  a pupil’s 
violin  if  some  trifling  accident  happens  to 
it,  such  as  the  sound  post  coming  down, 
the  tail-gut  breaking,  etc.  For  important 
repairs  you  will,  of  course,  direct  pupils 
to  a good  repairer,  with  whom  you  should 
have  arrangements  to  repair  pupils’  violins 
at  a reasonable  rate.  The  violin  repairer 
can  often  reciprocate  the  favor  by  sending 
pupils  to  you. 

The  teacher  can  also  give  better  lessons 
in  his  own  studio.  He  can  keep  the  room 
heated  to  a comfortable  temperature,  the 
piano  he  uses  for  accompanying  the  violin 
can  be  kept  tuned  to  the  proper  pitch,  the 
music  stands  are  in  good  working  order, 
etc.  A well-furnished  studio,  with  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  violin  art,  and  with 
portraits  of  the  great  violinists  will  also 
be  found  to  be  a source  of  inspiration  to 
the  pupil.  A large  studio  where  rehearsals 
of  a pupils’  orchestra  can  be  held  will  be 
an  advantage. 

If  you  feel  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  a centrally  located  studio  of 
your  own,  try  and  make  arrangements 
with  a piano  or  vocal  teacher  to  use  his 
studio  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  week, 
you  sharing  in  the  expense.  This  will 
give  you  the  advantage  of  having  some 
one  in  the  studio  to  answer  questions 
about  your  teaching  when  you  are  not  oc- 
cupying the  studio.  You  can  return  the 
favor  for  the  other  teacher,  and  thus 
assist  each  other  in  getting  pupils.  You 
can  also  cooperate  in  giving  recitals.  If 
you  have  a talent  for  organizing  you  can 
establish  a school,  engaging  other  teachers 
of  different  branches,  and  making  a profit 
on  the  lessons  they  give.  Teachers  can 
always  be  found  who  are  glad  to  divide 


the  fees  if  a place  is  furnished  them 
where  they  can  give  the  lessons,  and  if 
the  business  of  getting  new  pupils,  col- 
lecting the  money,  etc.,  is  taken  off  their 
hands. 

Pupils’  schedules  should  be  arranged 
by  which  pupils  will  come  directly  one 
after  another.  Unless  the  teacher  has  a 
reception  room  connected  with  the  studio 
much  time  is  lost  while  the  pupil  is  re- 
moving his  wraps,  getting  his  violin  and 
music  out,  and  getting  packed  up  when  he 
leaves.  As  a rule  the  pupil  also  stays  to 
chat  awhile  after  the  lesson  if  there  is 
no  pupil  at  hand  ready  to  take  his  lesson. 
It  often  takes  a teacher  an  hour  to  give 
a half-hour  lesson  on  account  of  these 
delays  when  the  pupils  are  not  arranged 
in  close  rotation.  However,  the  teacher 
need  not  do  as  I once  knew  a teacher  to 
do:  tell  his  pupils  to  come  at  times  fifteen 
minutes  apart  in  order  to  have  a studio 
full  of  pupils  waiting,  thereby  giving  an 
air  of  prosperity  to  the  place  and  creat- 
ing the  impression  that'  the  teacher  was 
rushed  to  death  with  business.  Pupils, 
however,  might  be  asked  to  come  ten 
minutes  ahead  of  the  time  set  for  their 
lesson  so  as  to  have  time  to  be  ready, 
violin  in  hand,  at  the  exact  hour  set  for 
the  lesson. 

EXTRA  VIOLINS. 

It  will  be  a great  advantage  if  the 
teacher,  have  several  violins  and  bows 
in  good  playing  order  in  the  studio  for 
the  pupils  to  use  in  case  a string  breaks 
or  any  accident  happens  to  their  violins. 
Putting  on  a fresh  string  takes  some  little 
time  and  the  lesson  is  all  but  spoiled  be- 
sides on  account  of  the  frequent  tuning 
required  before  the  new  string  has  become 
stretched  sufficiently  to  stay  at  the  proper 
pitch.  These  extra  violins  will  also  be 
available  for  pupils  who  find  it  difficult  for 
some  reason  or  other  to  bring  their  own 
violins,  although  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  bring  their  own  instruments  if  at 
all  possible,  since  the  teacher,  especially  in 
the  case  of  beginners,  should  see  the 
pupil’s  violin  once  or  twice  a week  to  see 
if  it  is  in  proper  playing  order. 


purchaser.  In  one  way  the  teacher  who 
sells  his  own  supplies  loses  by  it,  for  the 
dealers  naturally  object  to  helping  a 
teacher  who  does  not  patronize  them.  On 
the  contrary,  a dealer  can  send  many 
pupils  to  the  teacher  who  gives  him  his 
own  trade,  and  that  of  his  pupils. 

A great  proportion  of  the  violin  teach- 
ers buy  their  own  music  from  the  whole- 
sale houses,  which  they  sell  to  their  pu- 
pils at  a profit.  Others  think  their  inter- 
est lies  in  sending  their  music  orders  to 
a music  dealer  of  their  town  who  sends 
them  pupils. 

ADVERTISING. 

A neat  card  in  the  music  journals  and 
in  the  daily  papers,  especially  in  Sep- 
tember and  January,  which  are  the  two 
months  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
new  pupils  start,  is  an  undoubted  ad- 
vantage to  the  teacher,  but  his  own  public 
work  and  that  of  his  pupils  is  the  best 
advertisement.  If  a teacher  is  doing  good 
work  and  turning  out  good  pupils,  all  his 
patrons  and  friends  and  all  their  friends 
are  helping  him  to  build  up  his  business. 
If  a teacher  can  do  solo  work  in  public 
himself  it  is  a great  help,  and  he  should 
never  allow  himself  to  become  so  busy 
that  he  is  obliged  to  neglect  his  practice 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  no  longer 
appear  in  public.  Valuable  articles  by 
Allen  Eastman  on  the  subject  of  advertis- 
ing for  music  teachers  appeared  in  The 
Etude  for  October,  1913,  and  February, 
1914. 

PUPILS’  ORCHESTRAS. 

A pupils’  orchestra  is  one  of  the  best 
business  “getters.”  It  brings  in  new  pupils 
and  retains  the  old.  Any  teacher  can  do 
something  in  the  way  of  ensemble  work : 
If  he  cannot  get  up  a well-balanced  string 
orchestra,  or  orchestra  with  wind  instru- 
ments, he  can  at  least  have  his  pupils 
meet  once  a week  for  playing  violin  duets, 
trios  or  quartets.  As  the  work  advances, 
string  quartet  work  can  be  taken  up,  or 
work  for  piano  and  strings. 


SELLING  VIOLINS. 

Some  violin  teachers,  especially  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities,  add  considera- 
bly to  their  incomes  by  selling  violins, 
hows,  cases,  strings,  etc.  Many  high- 
class  teachers,  in  the  larger  cities,  frown 
on  this  custom,  as  they  consider  that  it 
commercializes  the  art,  and  would  conse- 
quently injure  their  reputations.  They 
object  to  turning  their  studio  into  a 
music  store.  However,  such  teachers  are 
usually  not  above  selecting  violins  for 
their  pupils  at  the  dealers,  for  which 
they  receive  a commission. 

The  teacher  must  be  the  judge  of  his 
own  community  as  to  whether  it  would  in- 
jure his  professional  standing  if  lie  kept 
a stock  of  articles  necessary  for  the  vio- 
linist on  hand.  In  some  cities  the  pupils 
expect  to  buy  everything  they  need  from 
the  teacher,  while  in  other  cities  the  musi- 
cal public  would,  in  the  case  of  a teacher 
who  worked  the  commercial  end  of  his 
business  too  strong,  get  him  mixed  up 
with  the  class  of  teachers  who  sell  violins, 
guitars,  and  mandolins  and  throw  in  a 
dozen  lessons  as  an  inducement  to  the 


STRAIGHT  BOWING. 

The  violin  department  of  The  Etude 
is  often  in  receipt  of  letters  similar  to 
the  following: 

“V  hat  can  I do  to  remedy  a crooked 
bowing?  My  bowing  is  good  when  play- 
ing long  tones  slowly,  but  when  1 go  fast 
it  swerves.  I hear  false  notes  sometimes, 
especially  when  I bow  fast.  Is  this  due 
to  pressure?  What  can  I do  to  increase 
my  speed  of  bowing  and  limber  my 
arm  ?” 

Our  correspondent  has  run  up  against 
the  great  fundamental  difficulty  of  vio- 
lin playing— the  problem  of  drawing  the 
bow  at  right  angles  to  the  strings,  no 
matter  how  fast  the  movement,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  muscles  of 
the  bow  arm  elastic.  The  necessity  for 
perfect  accuracy  in  the  movements  of 
the  hand  and  arm  enters  into  many 
trades  and  professions.  The  juggler  has 
sometimes  to  practice  for  years  to  get 
sufficient  muscular  precision  to  perform 
an  especially  difficult  trick.  Training 
the  hand  is  the  work  of  years  for  the 
artist  or  draughtsman.  Take  the  exam- 
ple of  a room  full  of  children  at  school, 
how  few  there  are  who  are  able  to  pro- 
duce the  flowing,  accurate  curves  which 
are  necessary  for  artistic  penmanship. 
Maybe  there  will  he  only  two  or  three 
pupils  in  a la^ge  school  building  whose 
writing  approaches  the  perfection  of 
“copper-plate”  writing. 

So  in  violin  bowing  it  is  the  hand  and 
arm  with  perfectly  working,  elastic  mus- 
cles, under  complete  control,  drawing  the 
bow  at  exactly  a right  angle  to  the 
strings,  which  produce  the  perfect,  sing- 
ing tone  which  we  so  much  admire  in 
the  finished  violinist. 


Model  602 

“the  new  figure” 

<1  The  new  figure, supple  and  willowy, 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  latest 
models  in  corsetry,  designed  to  produce 
just  this  free,  charming  effect.  Ameri- 
can Lady  Corsets  express  to  perfection 
these  beautiful  lines  of  the  natural  form, 
their  flexibility  yielding  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  body,  producing  grace,  ease 
and  comfort,  as  well  as  smart  style. 

American  Lady  Corsets  are  designed 
for  all  types  of  figures,  slender,  medium 
and  stout.  There  is  “a  particular  model 
for  your  individual  figure”.  Secure  it, 
and  you  obtain  perfect  lines,  affording 
the  correct  foundation  for  the  season’s 
gowns.  <J  At  your  merch- 
ant’s ask  to  see  the  new 
models,  which  are  fault- 
less in  fashion,  fabric, 
finish  and  fit.  <f  Ameri- 
can Lady  Corsets  are 
warranted  to  wear  and  not 
to  rust.  Why  not  buy 
corsets  which  have  been 
proven  the  best,  especially 
at  the  popular  prices. 

Look  for  the  name,  “American 
Lady”,  on  every  pair 


$IQ0 

to 

$goo 


CORSETS 

*1  Model  602,  as  shown,  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  styles,  designed  for  slender  and 
medium  figures.  Fashionable  low  bust,  very 
long  hip  and  back.  Sufficiently  boned  to  afford 
the  much  desired  straight  hip  and  back.  Top  at 
back  is  higher  than  in  front,  which  feature  takes 
care  of  the  flesh  thru  the  shoulders.  Brocade, 
white  and  pink,  18-30,  $3.50.  €j]  Model  603,  same 
design,  batiste,  white,  18-30,  $3.50.  €[|  Model 
273,  same  design,  striped  coutil,  white,  18-30, 
$2.50.  €fl  Model  227,  same  design,  batiste, 
white,  18-30,  $2.00. 

Send  for  complimentary  catalog , in  which 
are  listed  nearly  100  models.  Write  Madame 
Sofro  for  further  information . 

American  Lady  Corset  Co. 

Home  Offices,  Detroit 
Address  Dept.  A 


•New  York Chicago—  ■ San  Francisco— J 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


Wonderful  Offer 


High  Grade  Violins  > 

On  30  Days’  FREE  Trial 


HERE  is  positively  the  most  start 
ling,  the  most  liberal  offer  ever 


i mg,  iuc  uwol  * - . 

niade  on  violins  of  high  grad 
Your  choice  from  a large,  carefully 
-W— ' graded  stock  of  representative  instru- 

ments from  the  best  foreign  violin  makers,  on  an 
absolutely  free  trial. 

Write  at  ouoe  mid  we 
will  seud  you  a free 
copy  of  the  new  Lewis 
catalogue  of  our  superb  instruments.  This  book  explains  why 
our  hand  made  tone  violins  for  professional  use  are  of  excel 


absolutely  tree  trial. 

OUR  GREAT  OFFER 


tional  value  and  far  superior  in  quality  and  power  of  tone 
the  average  old  violin  nt  four  times  the  price.  This  hook  pc 
you  thoroughly  on  violin  values,  tells  you  how  to  judge  Hi 
' istrumenls  on  free  trial,  oemi  y 
and  address  at  once. 


10  TO  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


-e  want  you  to  try  vour  choice  of  any  Instrument  in  ou 
oak  before  v„u  decide  to  buy.  Don  t buy  nuy  kind  o . 
musical  Instrument  in  any  other  way.  You  cuu.t  til  am 
thing  from  a hook  description,  or  a few  minutes  trial  in 
howroom.  We  insist  that  you  shall  be  satisfied,  and  if  \o 
ire  not  satisfied  with  the  instrument  you  select,  you  nmy  sou 
:k  to  us  at  our  expe""“ 


nrn  rF/'\rYAV  for  our  Free  Catalog.  Your  u:i 

WKllt  lUUAI  and  address  is  all  that  is  necessa  i y 


v/  ^ » aim  auuiL'st,  jo  uu  mon  j ■ 

If  you  have  an  idea  of  ever  buying  a stringed  instrument  you 
need  this  book.  Write  now. 


WM.  F.  LEWIS  & SON,  Maker*  and  Importers 
(Est.  1869)  225  So.  Wabash  Ave„  Chicago,  III. 
VIOLIN  MAKERS  mak°  a opeclalty  of  Im- 

ported Woods.  Varnishes  and  Tools. 


It  is  said  that  Giotti,  the  Italian  art- 
ist, calling  on  a brother  artist,  and  find- 
ing him  not  at  home,  drew  a perfect  cir- 
cle with  a pencil,  free  hand,  on  a blank 
card,  and  handing  it  to  the  servant,  told 
him  to  give  it  to  his  master.  When  the 
artist  returned,  his  servant  handed  him 
the  card,  informing  him  that  the  visitor 
had  not  given  any  name,  but  had  simply 
drawn  a circle  on  the  card.  lhen 
Giotti  has  been  here,”  said  the  artist  no 
man  living  but  he  has  so  sure  a hand, 
as  to  draw  a perfect  circle  free  hand. 
So  it  is  in  violin  playing;  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  the  muscles  under  such 
perfect  control  that  they  will  at  all  times 
keep  the  how  moving  at  right  angles  to 
the  string.  The  natural  movement  of 
the  how  arm  is  circular  in  form  as  wit- 
ness the  “half  moon”  bowing  of  the  be- 
ginner in  violin  playing.  This  circular 
motion  must  he  reduced  to  a straight 
line  by  correcting  it  through  a series  ot 
curves  in  the  wrist,  which  brings  the 
how  hair  in  a position  at  right  angles 
with  the  string,  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  bow. 


up  the  bow  and  draw  it  across  the 
strings,  trying  to  preserve  the  limp 
“devitalized”  feeling  which  the  arm  had 
when  it  was  dropped  at  the  side.  Learn- 
ing to  apply  pressure,  without  at  the 
same  time  stiffening  the  muscles,  will  be 
acquired  by  degrees.  Playing  with  lim- 
ber elastic  muscles  can  be  acquired  as  a 
habit,  if  it  is  practiced  sufficiently  on 
open  notes  and  slow  scales,  where  the 
entire  attention  can  be  directed  to  keep- 
ing the  muscles  devitalized.  Vocalists 
do*  an  immense  amount  of  practice  on 
long,  slow  tones  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  it  is  strange  that  more  violinists  do 
not  follow  their  example.  The  average 
violin  student  after  the  first  few  weeks 
does  all  his  practicing  from  the  printed 
page,  letting  his  bowing  take  care  of  it- 
self,’and  then  expresses  surprise  that  his 
bowing  is  crooked  and  his  muscles  stiff. 
Let  our  correspondent  set  apart  fifteen 
minutes  practice  (by  the  clock)  for 
straight,  devitalized  bowing,  with  the 
whole  attention  concentrated  on  these 
two  points  and  he  will  note  a wonderful 
improvement. 


THE  VTOT.IN  NAME  OF  FAME 


i ran.  v — 

AUGUST  GEMUNDER  & SONS 

42  East  23d  Street,  New  York 

Sole  Makers  of  the 


Sole  Matters  oi  cue 

“Gemunder  Art”  Violins 


See  Catalog  No.  2 E.  for  Models  and  Prices 

GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS 

Send,  for  Catalog  No.  3 E,  Illustrated 

All  Kinds  of  Violins  for  All  Kinds  of  Players, 
$5.00  upwards. 

Violins  Repaired  on  Time  Payments. 
rnrc  our  sew  booklets.  “Best  methods  of  selecting 
FREE  Violins  for  Person*!  Use."  "History  “ftheViolm 
■Ail  American  Violin's  Tour  of  the  World. 


this  advTtU^Tt  with  your  request  for  the  above 


NEUNER  VIOLINS 


are  now  and  have  been  for  several  years  used 
by  leading  solo  and  orchestra  players  throughout 

the  world.  Price  $25.00 


\Ve  don’t  consider  a violin  sold  until  the  cu 
torner  is  satisfied  in  every  particular.  Catalog 
of  fine  Violins  and  Cellos  sent  free. 


MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  Boston.  Ma 


The  “COMFORT”  CHIN  REST 


VIOLINISTS^  say 
that  the  “Com- 
fort” Chin  Rest 
solves  the  problem.  The 
violin  is  held  firmly  and 
correctly  by  a very  slight 
pressure  of  the  chin;  per- 
mits a natural  position 
of  the  head;  allows  the 
greatest  left  hand  facil- 
ity; overcomes  the  tend- 
ency to  hold  the  violin 
flat. 


PRICE,  $1.50 


By  mail  or  from  your 
dealer.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

J.  W.  PATTERSON 

1\  o.  l’.ux  1 In  t hiengo.  Ill- 


Adjustable  to 
meet  your 
individual 
requirements 


ROOT  V l O L ! NS 


For  more  than  fifty 
years  have  been  the 
choice  of  musicians 
and  discriminating 
buyers.  The  smooth, 
rich,  mellow  and 
even  tones  that  de- 
note perfection  in 
construction  and 
skillful  adjustment 
have  made  them  the 
most  satisfactory  violin  at  any  price. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  prices  and  color 
°U  eli0yll^ckr  yo^orcbestraa  P Cata- 

logues  free  ^ 

E.  T.  ROOT  & SONS 

1330  E.  55»h  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


This  is  the  Original  and 
Genuine  Morse  Clarifier 

A remarkable  littlcdcvice  made  to  fit 

ir  tube  adjoining  reproducer  <>1  any 
make  ot  machine.  It  renders  the 
sound  efrar,  li/r-hkr  anti  elim- 

inates th.it  unpleasant 
1 without  marring 


ng. 


■ .v-ARANTEED 
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METHOD  OF  PRACTICE. 

The  theory  of  straight  bowing  is  easy 

enough,  but  the  practice  is  difficult.  The 
trouble  with  most  students  of  the  violin 
is  that  they  do  not  practice  bowing  suffi- 
ciently without  the  use  of  the  printed 
notes.  When  one  has  his  eyes  glued  to 
the  music,  and  his  entire  attention  is 
taken  up  with  notes,  time,  expression 
marks,  phrasing,  etc.,  how  can  he  watch 
bis  bowing  at  the  same  time.  For  tins 
reason  during  the  first  year  or  two  an 
immense  amount  of  practice  must  be 
done  without  the  use  of  the  printed  page 
at  all,  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  bow  at 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  string,  to 
see  that  it  is  moving  correctly,  bor 
this  reason,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
learn  all  bowing  exercises  from  memory, 
so  that  the  bowing  can  be  watched. 
Bowing  on  open  strings  and  scales  is  all 
the  foundation  work  required  to  acquire 
a straight  bowing.  The  beginner  should 
do  much  open  string  work,  learning  ac- 
curacy by  keeping  his  bow  constantly 
parallel  to  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  bridge.  Scales,  both  major 
and  minor,  because  they  can  he  easily 
memorized,  may  then  he  taken  up.  At 
first  they  should  he  played  very  slowly 
and  the  tempo  gradually  increased  It 
when  they  are  practiced  more  rapidly  it 
is  found  that  the  bowing  is  crooked,  the 
student  should  drop  hack  to  his  slow 
practice  again.  By  constant  practice, 
with  the  entire  attention  fixed  on  a per 
fcctly  straight  bowing,  the  muscles 
sooner  or  later  learn  to  do  their  work 

unconsciously— automatically,  m fact, 

just  like  the  heating  of  the  heart  or 
any  bodily  function.  Some  students  ac- 
quire a straight  bowing  much  quicker 
than  others,  hut  almost  any  intelligent 
pupil  can  acquire  a reasonably  accurate 
bowing  if  he  will  hut  practice  it  as  out- 
lined above. 

The  problem  of  rendering  the  arm  and 
wrist  muscles  limber  and  elastic  at- 
tacked very  much  the  same  way.  How 
many  violin  students  wc  find  who  can 
play  long,  singing  tones  on  the  open 
strings  or  the  notes  of  the  scale,  with 
excellent  effect,  hut  when  they  attack 
difficult  passages  or  double  stops,  then 
muscles  stiffen  up  and  produce  rough, 
grating  tones  without  a trace  of  quality. 
This  “limbering"  practice,  as  with  that 
fur  learning  to  how  straight,  should  also 
be  done  without  the  use  of  the  printed 
page.  The  how  should  attack  the  string 
in  the  preliminary  practice,  without 
pressure,  as  if  it  were  breathing  on  the 
string.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  lav 
,hc  bow  down  every  few  minutes,  and 
let  the  arm  drop  at  the  side  as  limp  as 
if  it  were  a.  piece  of  rope.  Then  lake 
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RESTORING  OLD  VIOLINS. 

The  owner  of  a very  old  violin,  one  to 
two  hundred  years  old,  must  count  on  a 
certain  amount  of  expense  in  keeping  it 
in  condition,  especially  where  it  has  not 
been  thoroughly  restored  by  a good  re- 
pairer. Unless  the  violin  is  in  exception- 
ally good  state  of  preservation  and  has 
never  known  any  hard  usage,  cracks  are 
liable  to  open  in  the  top.  The  only  way 
these  cracks  can  he  repaired  is  by  taking 
the  top  off  the  violin  and  inlaying  little 
discs  of  pine  on  the  underside  of  the 
top,  where  the  crack  is  glued,  so  as  to 
hold  the  wood  together.  Where  this  is 
skillfully  done,  the  violin  sounds  about  as 
well  as  ever.  Where  the  instrument  is 
very  old  and  valuable,  the  work  should 
be  done  by  an  expert  workman,  _ well 
versed  in  the  lore  of  violin  repairing, 
which  has  been  handed  down  for  two 
hundred  years  or  more.  Many  a valua- 
ble instrument  has  been  all  but  rumed 
by  a bungling  carpenter  or  cabinet  maker, 
who  can  repair  a bookcase  or  rocking- 
chair,  but  who  is  sadly  at  sea  when  it 
comes  to  restoring  an  old  violin. 

Many  other  repairs  are  sometimes  nec- 
essary also.  The  top  or  back  sometimes 
has  to  be  re-edged,  new  linings  on,  blocks 
supplied,  or  the  top  or  back  properly 
glued.  The  pegs  have  often  worn  such 
Targe  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  head  that 
these  holes  must  he  plugged  up,  and  new 
holes  bored  and  pegs  fitted.  Sometimes 
the  neck  is  too  short,  and  a new  neck 
must  be  supplied  and  grafted  into  t e o < 
scroll,  which  must  always  he  retained,  as 
the  absence  of  the  original  scroll  always 
detracts  from  the  value  of  a line  HI 
violin  in  the  eyes  of  collectors.  1 he  helix 
of  the  violin  frequently  sags  as  a result 
of  the  sound-post  being  in  the  wrong 
place  or  not  being  the  right  length,  the 
bass  bar  not  properly  set,  or  from  some 
other  cause.  The  top  then  has  to  he  re- 
moved and  ironed  to  get  it  in  prope. 
shape  again.  Worm-eaten  and  decayed 
parts  must  be  restored,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous other  defects  that  must  he  rem- 
edied before  the  violin  can  he  pronounced 
m the  pink  of  condition.  All  tins  is  ex- 
pensive, for  it  must  he  done  by  work- 
men of  the  highest  intelligence  and  broad- 
est experience.  It  is  almost  incredible 
bow  much  improvement  can  be  made  m 
the  tone  of  a violin  which  is  in  had  con- 
dition, by  an  artist  violin  repairer. 

Violin  makers,  whose  principal  business 
i -.  making  new  violins,  are  not  as  a rule 
the  best  repairers.  It  is  the  man  who  has 
made  a life  study  of  repairing  and  the 
restoration  of  old  instruments  who  does 
the  best  work. 


How  would  you  like  to  receive  a regular  in- 
come lor  the  rest  of  your  life  starting  with  the  age 
of  sixty-five?  One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest 
American  Insurance  companies  covers  this  with 
a policy  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  insurance, 
'-liouk/you  die  your  beneficiaries  would  receive 
ilie  face  value.  If  you  live  your  future  is  insured 
aeainst  want.  This  is  an  especially  interesting 
proposition  for  music  teachers,  to  many  of  whom 
old-age  is  a bugbear.  Full  facts  upon  receipt 
of  your  name  and  address. 

ELISHA  DAVIS  OAKIL?.^?  , , . p 
Insurance  Specialist  315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Prize  Offer 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE 

COMPOSITIONS 


' HE  publisher  of  The  Etude 
• ^ J makes  the  following  offer,  be- 
ing  convinced  that  competi- 
tions of  this  kind  will  awaken  a wider 
interest  in  pianoforte  composition  and 
stimulate  to  effort  many  composers, 
both  those  who  are  known  and  those 
who  are  yet  striving  for  recognition, 
bringing  to  the  winners  a desirable  pub- 
licity in  addition  to  the  immediate  finan- 
cial return.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
note  that  the  fame  of  the  composer  will 
in  no  way  influence  the  selection  and 
that  the  pieces  will  be  selected  by  abso- 
lutely impartial  judges. 

SIX  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 

will  be  divided  among  the  successful 
composers  in  the  following  manner: 

Place  I For  the  best  two  Concert 
* Pieces  for  piano  solo,  we 
offer  the  following  prizes: — 

First  Prize  - - - $100.00 

Second  Prize  - - 60.00 

For  the  three  best  Par- 
lor Pieces  for  piano  we 
offer  three  prizes  as  follows: — 

First  Prize  - - - - $75.00 

Second  Prize  - - 50.00 

Third  Prize  - - - - 35.00 


Class  II. 


Class  III. 


For  the  four  best 
Piano  Pieces  in  Dance 
Form  (waltz,  march,  tarantelle,  mazurka, 
polka,  etc.)  we  offer  the  following 
prizes: — 


First  Prize  - 
Second  Prize 
Third  Prize 
Fourth  Prize 


$50.00 

40.00 

30.00 

20.00 


Class  IV.  For  the  best  four  Easy 
leaching  rieces  in  any 
style,  for  piano,  we  offer  the  following 
prizes: — 


First  Prize  - 
Second  Prize 
Third  Prize 
Fourth  Prize 


$50.00 

40.00 

30.00 

20.00 


CONDITIONS 


Competitors  must  comply  with  the 
following  conditions: 

The  contest  is  open  to  composers  of 
every  nationality. 

The  contest  will  close  May  1st,  1914. 

All  entries  must  be  addressed  to  “The 
Etude  Prize  Contest,  1712  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.” 

All  manuscripts  must  have  the  follow- 
ing line  written  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page:  “For  The  Etude  Prize  Con- 
test.” 

The  name  and  full  address  of  the  com- 
poser must  be  written  upon  the  last  page 
of  each  manuscript  submitted. 

. Piano  compositions  crntly  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  competition.  L'o  not 
send  songs,  organ  pieces,  violin  pieces, 
or  orchestral  works. 

Involved  contrapuntal  treatment  of 
themes  and  pedantic  efforts  should  be 
avoided. 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
length  of  the  composition. 
a No  composition  which  has  been  pub- 
lished shall  be  eligible  for  a prize. 

Compositions  winning  prizes  to  become 
the  property  of  The  Etude  and  to  be 
published  in  the  usual  sheet  form. 

The  Etude 

THE0.  PRESSER  CO.,  Pubs., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Most  complete  line  an  the  world 
Let  us  know  your  wants 
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A Postal  will  bring  you  our  Catalogs 

^mtfk  ft  Sons,  48  Witmark  Bldg.,  New  York 


Answers  to  Violin 
Correspondents 


Y.  L. — A simplified  edition  of  Dvorak’s 
Humoresque,  for  violin  and  piano  van  be 
had.  The  arrangement  by  Wilhelmj  is  rather 
hard  except  for  an  experienced  violinist. 
This  piece  is  usually  played  at  a slower  tempo 
than  indicated  by  the  metronome  mark. 

G.  W.  .1. — Silk  A and  D violin  strings  can 
be  obtained  as  well  as  E’s,  however  it  is  the 
silk  E which  is  used  for  the  most  part  be- 
cause they  are  less  affected  by  the  perspira- 
tion of  the  fingers,  and  are  somewhat  more 
durable  than  gut.  The  tone  is  not  nearly 
so  brilliant  as  that  of  the  gut. 

A’.  J. — Are  you  not  mistaken  in  yo'ur 

„ „ D statement  that  your  daughter’s  present 

to  fit  yourself  for  symphony  work.  It  all  Jcaclier  instructs  her  to  “keep  the  bow- 
depends  on  your  talent,  however.  If  you  wrist  as  rigid  as  possible,”  as  you  state 
have  a very  great  talent  for  music  and  for  A0111'  letter?  1 know  of  no  school  of 
the  violin,  I think  the  other  disadvantages  violin  playing,  which  inculcates  such  an  ab- 
rnight  be  overcome.  If  your  fingers  are  sup-  ®UI'd  method.  Playing  with  a rigid  wrist 
pie  and  elastic,  although,  according  to  the  is.  contrary  to  common-sense,  and  all  tin 
diagram  you  send  me  your  hand  is  quite  different  schools  teach  that  the  wrist  must 
small,  I think  you  could  stretch  the  inter-  be  elastic.  Good  right  arm  technic  would 
vals  of  a seven-eighths,  or  nossihK-  » f„n  be  impossible  with  a rigid  wrist.  •>.  The 


L.  II.  M.  -It  is  difficult  to  advise  you  with- 
out knowing  you  personally  and  hearing  you 
play  : however  at  your  ago,  twenty-three,  to- 
gether with  the  other  disadvantages  which 
your  letter  describes,  1 am  afraid  the  outlook 
is  rather  discouraging  for  your  being  able 


you  send  me  your  hand  is  quite  different  schools  teach  that  the  wrist  must 

think  you  could  stretch  the  inter-  lje  elastic.  Good  right  arm  technic  would 

a seven-eighths,  or  possibly  a full  be  impossible  with  a rigid  wrist.  2.  The 
sized  violin.  Your  small  stature  would  not  in'st  and  third  positions  are  the  ones  most 

necessarily  prevent  you  winning  a position  useci  in  violin  playing.  As  scale  passages 

in  the  professional  ranks,  if  you  could  do  the  advance  most  commonly  by  the  first,  third, 
work  required.  As  you  are  at  present  almost  seventh  positions,  etc.,  it  follows  that 


a beginner,  you  would  have  to  drop  the  those  positions  are  used  more  than  others 
heavy  work  you  are  at  present  doing,  and  in  violin  playing.  However,  it  is  of  the 
study  for  four  or  five  year's  under  good  highest  importance  to  know  all  the  posi- 
teachers.  This  would  take  time  and  money,  : ions,  since  passages  are  constantly  met 
with  the  risk  of  failure  in  the  end.  2.  Tin-  which  would  be  impossible  without  a ‘know 1- 
jess  your  fingers  have  been  permanently  in-  edge  of  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  positions, 
.lured  by  the  hard  work  you  mention,  they  etx;  It  often  happens  also  that  a passage 
would  no  doubt  become  more  supple  if  you  whigh  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  the 
abandoned  the  work  and  devoted  yourself  third  position  would  be  very  easy  in  the 
to  violin  practice.  3.  A thoroughly  competent  second,  or  a passage  which  would  be  all 
teacher  would  he  the  person  to  advise  you  but  unplayable  in  the  fifth  position  could 
as  to  the  size  of  violin  and  bow  which  would  !Je  easily  executed  in  the  sixth.  It  is  an 
lie  best  for  you.  4.  Most  of  the  American  important  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  vio- 
symphony  orchestras  give  a series  of  two  linist  to  know  what  positions  to  use  in 
concerts  (one  afternoon  and  one  night)  every  playing  various  passages,  and  for  this  reason 
two  weeks  for  a season  of  five  or  six  months,  publishers  of  violin  music  engage  competent 
Many  of  these  orchestras  have  a rehearsal  violinists  to  mark  the  fingering,  bowing. 


every  day.  lasting  for  two  or  three  hours 
5.  Very  few  professional  violinists  use  vio- 
lins less  than  the  full  size,  although  occa- 
sionally a seven-eighths  is  found.  Full-sized 
violins  are. often  found  which  finger  like  those 
of  seven-eighths,  owing  to  the  necks  being 
slightly  shorter.  Pablo  Sarasate,  the  late 
famous  Spanish  violinist,  played  a great  deal 
on  a Stradivarius  violin,  with  a neck  slightly 
shorter  than  normal,  and  which  ‘fingered 
short.  ’ The  body  of  t lie  violin  was  full- 
sized,  and  the  tone  had  full  volume.  The 
Cremona  violin  makers  made  their  necks 
shorter  than  those  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  and  new  and  longer  necks  have  been 
grafted  in  most  of  these  violins.  6.  The  vio- 
lins of  the  Cremona  makers  varied  slightly 
in  size,  as  we  have  “small  pattern,”  “grand 
pattern,”  etc.  They  also  made  small-sized 
instruments  occasionally,  but  not  often.  7. 
The  tone  of  a seven-eighths  violin  is  natur- 


etc.,  of  their  editions  of  violin  music  „„ 
that  tlie  music  may  be  played  the  most  easily 
and  effectively.  The  violinist  who  would 
really  play  his  instrument  well  must  have 
a thorough  working  knowledge  of  all  the 
positions. 

J.  A.  G.— The  correct  name  of  the  maker 
Js  , I’a0'I°  Giovani  JMaggini.  This 
town 
our 

, . — - — .oo — ...  — w l .0  «.  mat- 

tei  tor  an  expert  to  determine.  The  mere 
tact  that  it  has  been  handed  down  for  sev- 
eral generations  in  a family  has  do  bearing 
on  the  fact  of  whether  it  is  genuine  or  not 
since  we  often  meet  with  imitation  violins’ 
which  are  themselves  very  old. 

G.  A.  W. — Just  as  the  open  strings  of  the 
makF  a clearer  and  more  sonorous 
tone  than  tones  which  are  stopped  with  the 


,iuu  name  is  i ao'lo  Giovani  Maggini.  T 
celebrated  maker  worked  in  Brescia,  a to 
in  Italy,  from  1581  to  1632.  Whether  v< 
violin  is  a genuine  Maggini  or  not  is  a in 


somewhat  reduced  from  that  of  a full-  Angers,  so  natural  harmonics  which  are  pro- 
ifference  is  not  duced  from  the  open  strings  are  more  sono- 


sized  instrument,  but  the  differ! 


these  are  both  classed  as  full-sized  violins.  llomt  above  required  to  produce  the  correct 
I have  never  seen  any  seven-eighths  or  three-  sound.  Still,  if  artificial  harmonics  are  played 
quarters  instruments  by  this  maker,  although  with  an  elastic  bowing,  with  sufficient  force 
he  may  have  made  some.  they  can  be  made  to  sound  with  enough 


Earnest  Student. — Your  best  course  would 
be  to  give  an  hour  a day  to  the  study  of 
] lie  piano,  if  you  can  possibly  spare  the  time 
in  addition  to  your  violin  practice.  As  you 
are  fifteen  years  of  age,  you  have  no  time 
to  lose  if  you  wish  to  accomplish  anything 
on  the  piano,  for  it  is  a very 
ment 


- w 1 1 xx  enough 

volume  for  practical  purposes.  The  quality 
of  the  violin  has  much  to  do  with  the  volume 
ot  artificial  harmonics.  Thev  will  sound 
much  better  on  a violin  of  exceptionally  sono- 
rous and  pure  singing  quality  of  tone.  ‘ 

Miss  E C.~If  your  pupil  can  play  through 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

Y ou  can  be  Strong 
Vigorous — full  of 
Life  and  Energy, 

You  can  be  free  from  Chronic 
Ailments — every  organ  of  your 
body  strong  as  nature  intended. 
You  can  have  a Clear  Skin. 
You  can  have  a Good  Figure 
— as  good  as  any  woman. 

You  can  increaseorreduceyourweight. 
I no  longer  need  to  say  what  “I  can  do” 
but  what  ‘‘I  HAVE  DONE.”  I have 
helped  65,000  of  the  most  cultured,  intelli- 
gent women  of  America  to  arise  to  their 
very  best — why  not  you? 

No  Drugs — No  Medicines 

My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature’s 
Laws. 

What  My  Pupils  Say: 

“Every  one  notices  the 
change  in  my  complexion,  it 
has  lost  that  yellow  color.” 
“Just  think  what  you  have 
done  for  me!  Last  year  I 
weighed  216  pounds,  this  year 
146,  and  have  not  gained  an 
ounce  back.  I am  not  wrinkled 
either.  I feel  so  young  and 
strong,  no  rheumatism,  or 
sluggish  liver.  I can  breathe 
now.too.  It  is  surprising  how 
easily  1 did  it.  I feel  16  years 
younger  ” 

“Just  think!  I have  not 
had  a pill  or  a cathartic  since 
I began  and  I used  to  take 
one  every  night.” 

"JVoy  weight  has  Increas- 
ed 30  pounds.  I don’t  know 
what  Indigestion  is  any 
more,  and  my  nerves  are  so 
restedl  I sleep  like  a baby.” 
“Miss  Cocroft,  I have 
taken  off  my  glasses  and 
my  catarrh  is  so  much 
better.  Isn’t  that  good?” 

“I  feel  as  if  I could  look 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  face  with  the  feeling 
that  I am  growing— spiritu- 
ally, physically  and  mentally. 
Really  I am  a stronger,  bet- 
ter woman.  I don’t  know  how 
to  tell  you  or  to  thank  you.” 
Reports  like  these  come  to 
me  every  day  Do  you  won- 
der I want  to  help  every 
woman  to  vibrant  health  and 
happiness.  Write  me  your 
__  faults  of  health  or  figure. 

Your  correspondence  is  held  in  strict  confidence.  If  I 
cannot  help  you  I will  tell  you  what  will. 

My  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly 
and  contains  other  information  of  vital  interest  to 
women  Every  woman  is  welcome  to  it.  Write  for  it, 
It  you  do  not  need  me,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a dear 
friend.  I have  had  a wonderful  experience  and  I’d  like 
to  tell  you  about  it.  I am  at  my  desk  daily  from  8 until 6. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  29,  624  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


learned  by  corespondence,  or  you  might  get 
a very  elementary  work  on  harmony  and  learn 
what  you  can  by  yourself,  until  you  have 
the^  opportunity  of  studying  with  a teacher. 

N.  D.— If  you  have  a good  knowledge  of 
the  violin  and  are  intelligent,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  could  not  learn  to  play 
the  viola  without  a teacher,  Mechanicaliv 
the  method  of  playing  the  viola  is  the  same 
as  the  violin.  All  you  have  to  learn  is 
how  to  read  in  the  viola  clef.  The  higher 
notes  for  the  viola  are  written  in  the  G 
clef  _ the  same  as  for  the  violin.  Every  pro- 
fessional violinist  should  know  how  to  play 
lhe_  viola,  for  in  this  way  he  will  have  “two 


- After  Schubert’s  Violin 
ok  yonJn'Sht  take  up  the  Kayser  Studies 
Op  -0,  and  Ilerrman  s Violin  School,  Vol 
2d  for  positions.  At  this  stage  your  pupil 
would  no  doubt  like,  and  profit  bv,  Dam-la's 
twelve  Easy  Fantasias,  Op.  86, 'for  violin 
and  piano  As  a violin  teacher  you  would 
^1,'91^tCdT,n  ,Advicc  to  Pupils  and  Teach 
,pf.  the  T laltn,  by  Allhouse,  and  Child 
Violinist,  and  T iolin  Talks,  by  Winn. 

„ , , L-  ?•— If  iVOn.  aru  at  present  doing 

aitistie  violin  playing  in  a professional  ca- 
pacity, I would  not  ' advise  you  to  spend 
much  of  your  time  practicing  on  the 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a college-trained  woman.  She  i, 
the  recognized  authority  upon  the  scientific  care 
of  the  health  and  figure  of  women,  and  is  daily 
in  personal  charge  of  her  work. 


With  The  Radioptican 


strings  to  his  bow,"  and  can  often  get  an  cello,  since  after  practicing’  on  the  ''re'i"i 
engagement  for  the  viola  when  there  is  none  .your  violin  playing  would  likely  lie  rnnoaV 

offering  for  the  violin.  11  — :1-  - . , • 

Many  beautiful  solos  for  the  viola  with 
an  accompaniment  for  the  piano  can  be  ob- 
tained, which  always  make  a good  impres- 
sion on  audiences,  for  the  novelty  if  for 
nothing  else. 


however,  you  wish  to  study  the  violon- 
i,  1°  f.°1'  a while,  for  your  own  amusenienl 
there  is  nothing  in  the  practice  of  that  in- 
strument which  would  permanently  injure 
your  violin  playing. 

rP‘.  v-.—J',le.  Ftrst  Position,  by  Henry  Sclira-  tile  how  in  making  a swidV'twnvtlv'1  * | hf. 
check,  is  a violin  method  for  beginners  which  pressure  of  the  fore-finger  on  the  stick  in- 
be-rins  in  the  key  ot  G.  2.  Anv  music  dealer  creases,  the  hair  must  •n'Yhi-iliv  J, 

will  supply  you  with  a very  elementary  work  bridge,  and  when  the”  tone  diminishes  the 
dren alra°nV’  k'  for  teac'bln«'  Young  ehil-  stickjjf  the  bow  gradually  recedes  from  the 


illustrate  your  class  lei 
tory , harmony,  technic;  you  can  make  your 
pupils'  recital  attractive  with  illustrations  of 
the  themes  and  of  the  lives  of  the  composers, 
You  can  illustrate  your  owu  recitals  with  won. 
dorful  effectiveness,  and  arrange  delightful  en- 
tertainments either  with  or  without  musical 
accompaniment. 

The  It  A I)  IO  PTIC  A N takes  photographs, 
sketches,  clippings,  cards,  and  without  any 
special  preparation  projects  them  on  a screen. 
It  requires  no  slides. 

ICverv  RADIOPTICAN  carries  a guarantee  tag 
that  protects  the  buyer. 

Sold  at  photo  supply,  optical  goods  and  depart- 
ment stores. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a demonstration. 

Write  for  our  book  “Home  Entertainments. 

Prices  : $9,  $12  and  up 


, T , T _ . Inidge.  ln  ,0ud  tones  the  hair  of  the  how 

•i.  K.  D.  -It  is  likely  that  the  numbers  ml|st  be  near  Ihp  bridge  and  in  -oil  tones 
stamped  on  your  violin  were  placed  there  near  the  fingerboard. 


bv  a dealer  or  a collector  for  purposes  of 
identification.  It  would  he  a good  deal  like 
hunting  for  a needle  in  a haystack  to  try 
and  locate  the  dealer  or  collector  if  there 
is  no  other  mark  of  identification  besides 
the  number. 

II.  c 


-Never  hi 


F— — By  all  means  have  the  hoy  take 
up  the  study  of  the  violin  at  once.  If  lie 
is  to  make  the  violin  Ids  principal  instrument 
Ins  age,  ten  years,  is  late,  rather  than  earlv. 
to  commence  his  violin  studies.  The  year  he 
...  „ ...  . 1,!!s  already  spent  on  the  piano  will  he  an 

guilty  of  putting  rosin  advantage  to  him  in  studying  the  violin  it 
your  legs  to  keep  them  from  slipping,  would  he  an  excellent  plan,  if  he  has’  the 
file  pegs  are  coated  with  rosin,  instead  time,  to  have  him  continue  ins  studies  on 
smoothly  and . gradually  in  the  the  piano,  even  for  so  limited  a time  as  - 
hole,  they  turn  with  a series  of  jerks,  which  half  hour  daily.  If.  however  his  piano  m-ie 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  tune  the  string  tier  would  cut  down  the  time  given  to  the 
1°  the  proper  pitch,  as  the  peg  continually  violin  too  much,  his  entire  lime^had  best  he 
carries  the  pitch  of  the  string  too  high  or  given  to‘  the  violin.  At  his  age  if  ho  goes 
low,  and  it  is  only  an  accident  if  it  “jerks”  i0  school,  he  should  practice  not  less  Ihn 

to  the  proper  pitch.  ( se  eo~” •—  < - - ■ 1 - 1 l<ss  '"an 

chalk. 


If  the 


H.  C.  WHITE  COMPANY 

' HI  River  Street,  North  Bennington,  Vt.  | 

Lena  Grinders  and  Makers  of  Optical 

■ 

Instruments  lor  over  40  Years 

, .,7 

Ji  ranches  : 45  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

fo 

mmon  blackboard  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a half  on  the  violin 
alone. 
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THE  ETIDE 


A Page  for  Little  Folks  and  Their  Teachers 


Conducted  by  JO-SHIPLEY  WATSON 


WHY  WILLIAM  SUCCEEDED 


A 


STORY  FOR  MUSICAL  CHILDREN. 


and  back  again  to  the  hrst  white  key  with  the  fifth 
finger  On  and  on  we' went  with  the  little  melody  hrst 
with  the  right  hand  and  then  m the  left,  until  we 
had  played  it  in  every  octave  on  the  piano. 


1 love  to  be  told  about  things;  many  times  my  les- 
sons are  void  of  all  spirit,  why  does  teacher  not  in- 
vent a story  if  there  is  no  true  one. 


1 had  assured,  his  father  that  1 would  teach  him 

myself.  “Certainly/’  said  I over  the  telephone,  be 
niyacii.  else. 


mvselT.  v_eriauiiv,  A i Q 

assured  I will  not  turn  him  over  to  any  one  o : 
and  I heard  a sigh  of  relief  go  ont  at  the  other  end 

of  the  line.  , , . ,,ii  ,i1(. 

I dreaded  William.  I had  just  weeded  out  ..11  the 
boys  from  my  class,  and  it  was  settled  m my  own 
mind  that  never  again  would  I take  boys.  No  more 
boys”  I had  said  it  aloud  that  very  morning,  and  here 
was’  William  on  his  way  to  the  studto  that  moment. 

What  could  I do  with  him?  William 

Wilhelmina’s  lesson  was  about  o\er  whe  ‘ 

burst  in  unannounced,  a little  fat  figure  in  a red 
sweater  and  a reassuring  smile  that  reached  all  over 

££  1 to  myself.  Os  this  the  

William?”  I continued  to  take  mental  notes  of  him 
as  Wilhelmina  rolled  up  her  music,  and  we [ .... 

closed  the  door  I turned  to  William  and  said  Well- 
“Well,”  be  answered  back  stoutly.  111  1C1L' 

deed  he  was,  every  inch  of  him  was  al  \iM<>  | ^ 
of  a first  music  lesson.  He  was  awaiting  a « ' 

II  11,.  Lie  nr ’nr  I d terrnned  it  should 

casion,  and  shamed  by  lus  ar.  oT  u 

be  an  event  in  his  life,  it  I could  make  it  so  A 
William  climbed  to  the  stool  to  interview  the ; hfty-t« o 
wh"e  keys  anti  the  thirty-six  hlacks.  he  mi.  Ho.  1 m 
o-oing  to  learn  someth. ng. 

° And  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  divide  this  huge 
M-k  and  white  *-ily  inters 
blacks  and  seven  whiLs.  We  <n  i i y 
whh  the  first  white  key  to  the  left  of  the  group  of 
two  blacks.  Placing  a car.l  in  evciw  correspond, n 
position,  we  discovered  seven  compartment  or  oc 
taves  and  we  found  besides  one  white  key 
at  the  top  and  two  white  L • ; s wtt.i  a ' ' . . 

left  at  the  bottom.  Then  we  named  e - <■ 

they  are  named  in  harmony  hooks.  Upward  they  go 
IIS  this;  one  line,  two  line,  three  line,  four  line  and 
the  last  lonely  white  key  is  the  beginning  of  the  five 
line  octave.  Downward  they  are  called  small.  1 . 

ci mtra  and  those  below  contra  are  sM.tontra.  In- 
tones which  sound  so  deep  are  in  ne  n. 
least  that  is  where  \\  ihiam  put  them. 


A game  of  pitch. 

For  some  time  William  was  much  interested  in  dis- 
covering that  the  tones  in  the  same  position  m -c 
octave  sounded  the  same,  only  some  we, e ln.Jur 
Pitch,  and  some  were  lower.  Tins  discmeiy  was  ^ 

strength  of’ 'our 'new  ' found  knowledge  As  1 p'w^1 
William  was  to  guess  in  which  octave  t . ie  « * ' ' 
located  and  this  he  did  extremely  well  and  if  yo 
care  to  trv  this  game  you  may.  One  thing  you  wall 
find  out  very  quickly,  that  the  three  four  h e 

octave  and  the  small  and  large  are  often  mixed  n the 
ear  of  the  guesser.  For  every  failure  we  ma  ke  a 
zero  It  is  a fortunate  thing  for  a teacher  to  discover 
that  the  new  pupil  has  an  accurate  ear.  1 lus  helps 
in  many  ways  and  may  he  cultivated  m any  pupil. 

Before  we  removed  the  cards  from  t he  octaves  we 
learned  our  firs,  piece,  it  is  so  simple  any  e 
,rv  if  hut  .to  William  ,t  seemed  more  difficult  than 
crossing  mountains.  First  we  chose 

- -v° tr'^1  S’ 

You  never"  can  ^'uess  how  int^ted  William  became 
in  the  idea  that  he  was  to  set  words  to  music  and  all 

hv  himself.  , 

This  is  what  1 said  to  him.  In  the  one  hue  octave 
nlav  the  first  white  key  with  your  thumb  or  as  we  call 
„ in  music-land,  vour  first  linger;  play  the  fifth  wht  | 

1 , v with  the  fifth  finger,  play  the  third  white  key  with 
,1K.  ,bird  finger  and  hack  again  to  the  hrst  white  key 
with  the  first  finger,  \ftcr  this  was  played  very  care- 
fully with  t Lc  right  lingers.  William  sang  the  wo,  k. 
“King  Sweet  Hells  king."  Then  we  began  with  tin  left 
l uufin  the  small  octave.  First  white  key.  fifth  huger. 
: \h  white  key.  first  linger,  third  white  key.  third  linger 


glad  modes  and  sad  modes. 

\fter  this  was  all  finished  I explained  to  William 
•that  we  had  played  it  in  a glad  mode,,  and  m music 
study  a glad  mode  was  called  a major  mode  and 
then’ I said,  “Would  you  like  to  put  it  m a sad  mode 
• What  is  the  sad  mode  called?”  asked  W,  ham  quick 
as  a flash.  “The  sad  mode  in  music  is  called  the  minor 
mode.”  “Well  let’s  make  them  ring  sad  then,  and  we 

dl Taking  William’s  third  linger  I slipped  it  over  to  the 
second  black  key  and  then  I asked  him  to  play  as 
before  only  in  place  of  playing  the  third  huger  on  the 
third  white  key,  play  the  second  black  key  and  listen. 
He  listened  very  intently  and  decided  that  it  sounded 
••sad”  or  minor.  So  the  bells  rang  in  minor  all  up 
and  down  the  keyboard. 

One  piece  didn’t  seem  half  enough  for  William 
“I  et’s  play  another,”  he  said.  So  we  sc-lccte  ltst 
words  to 'set  to  music:  “Buttercups  come  up,  shake 

your  yellow  heads.  ....  , , 

“Oh  how  do  you  do  that  one.J  William  asWd  ex 

"’•'That  is  easy,”  I answered.  “Much  easier  than  the 

lK  Mold  William  to  place  his  five  fingers  over  the  first 
five  white  keys  and  he  did  this  immediately.  Now 
play  straight  up  from  the  first  to  fifth  and  sing  as  you 

nlav  “Buttercups  come  up.”  , • 

Now  play  down  from  the  fifth  to  the  first  and  »mg 

“Shake  your  yellow  heads.  , . , 

•Oh  that’s  awful  easy.”  and  William  laughed  as  he 

tried  to  hurry  along. 

■■No  it  is  not  so  easy  if  you  play  evenly  as  on 
sinn-s”  Then  of  course  we  had  to  play  it  m the  sad 
key'  and  this  we  did  by  slipping  the  third  finger  over 
to  the  second  black  key.  And  before  we  knew  it  our 
first  lessun  was  over  and  when  William  went  out  he 
said  almost  to  himself,  “Oh  isn’t  it  nice  to  know 

M TMmTwt.ndered  how  long  this  keen  interest  would 
last  an(l  so  1 looked  forward  to  the  second  lesson 
with  some  curiosity;  but  he  came  in  as  alive  as  re- 
fore.  He  had  d ne  everything  1 had  asked  1.  m to 
do.  even  to  writing  out  four  pages  of  treble  and  l ass 
clefs  and  the  second  lesson  was  as  full  of  mtucs 
as  tlie  first,  for  we  drew  the  staff,  learned  the  seven 
letters  of  the  musical  alphabet  so  we  could  recite  them 

forward  and  backward.  , , , , i i 

Then  William  confessed  to  me  that  h-  had  hear 
some  say  that  they  “hated  music,  hut  said  he  quite 
c< mfident iallv.  “1  don't  see  anything  to  hate  wl>M 
never  had  so  much  fun."  And  he  went  on  laugh,.,., 
brightly  all  the  while.  “1  know  most  as  much  as 
mamma  does  now. 


The  other  day  I was  called  upon  suddenly  to  play 
America,  and  as  there  were  no  notes  I could  not.  1 
play  several  of  Chopin’s  nocturnes  and  scherzos;  but 
shame,  oh  shame,  that  I cannot  play  my  national 
hymn,  nor  do  I know  the  words  correctly.  Do  you? 


1 cannot  say  that  I am  a great  comfort,  musically 
speaking,  because  I seldom  play  what  the  folks  at 
home  really  care  for.  When  I am  out  it  is  something 
else  that  people  want  to  hear  and  not  the  pieces  1 am 
playing.  They  will  ask,  “Do  you  play  Traumerei? 
or  “Will  you  play  for  us  to  dance?”  I have  not 
learned  to  play  for  dancing.  Is  my  music  practical,  I 
wonder? 


I am  fond  of  ensemble  playing;  memorizing  is  a 
horror  and  nervousness  overcomes  me  like  a demon, 
and  I find  music  depressing  because  nothing  remains 
after  a public  breakdown  but  the  terrible  memory  of 
failing.  Teacher  says  this  is  all  in  one's  self;  each 
one  has  to  fight  the  demon  in  his  own  way. 


My  greatest  solace  is  scales;  perhaps  because  I 
know  them.  Bach’s  music  is  like  entering  some  huge 
temple  - you  enter  and  sit  there  in  silence  awed  by  the 
splendor.  I am  so  glad  I am  one  of  those  who  never 
“hated  Bach.” 


I confess  1 invent  excuses  when  I am  asked  to  play; 
it  has  become  a habit  to  shirk  public  performance.  If 
I were  led  up  to  it  and  compelled  to  perform,  would 
it  not  he  better?  There  is  no  excuse,  I must  play— 
so  say  it  over  and  over,  “I  must  play. 


‘FICTION.’ 


A NEW  MUSICAL  GAME. 


NOTES  FROM  DOROTHY  DEAKIN’S  DIARY. 


t ,IU,  a --odd  lesson  because  I practiced  just  the 
way  teacher”  told  me-why  don’t  I do  it  every  time. 

T earlier  says  a mentally  lazy  pupil  should  be 

, • , ■ , \s  .file  considers  me  mentally 

whipped  into  aetnitj.  -\s  sue  i>(>_ 


whipped  liuo  aeinnv-  ■ . , . > 

lazy.  1 have  been  compelled  to  recite  each  p i ■ 

fore  playing  it. 


Teacher  savs  music  should  he  read  as  one  reads  a 
book,  not  a letter  at  a time,  but  a sentence  at  a time, 
(bat  is  ,o  say.  not  a note  at  a time  but  a phrase  at  a 

lime. 


This  is  a very  entertaining  game,  especially 
adapted  to  winter  evenings  when  children  and  pa- 
rents gather  about  the  study  table.  One  of  the  party 
selects  and  writes  down  half  a dozen  or  more  words 
nr  phrases  pertaining  to  music  and  musicians.  The 
others  copy  the  list.  The  game  consists  in  writing  a 
short  sketch,  anecdote  or  poem,  in  which  all  of  the 
selected  words  are  included  and  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  were  given. 

The  sketches  should  he  short  and  results  from  their 
combination  are  often  very  amusing.  As  an  illustra- 
tion. the  following  words  were  given:  “Martha, 

“keeping  time,”  “Carmen,”  “rapid  run,”  “pause”  “the 
bandmaster,”  “selection,”  “as  fast  as  possible."  “Magic 
Flute,”  "sonata."  “drum,”  "piano,”  "opera,,  “end. 

One  of  the  stories  was  as  follows,  which  is  not  so 
had  for  a girl  of  twelve: 

•• Martha  ran  down  the  street  keeping  tunc  to  the 
music  of  a passing  hand.  Carmen  her  sister,  made  a 
rapid  run  down  the  front  stairs  to  catch  up  with  her. 

'“Pause,’  said  the  bandmaster,  ‘I  will  play  you  a 
selection  of  your  own  choosing.' 

••The  little  girl  thought  as  fast  as  possible.  Tlay 
The  Magic  Flute.'  she  said. 

• 'Why  not  a sonata.'  asked  the  man  who  played 

the  drum.  _ 

•“Ob.  they  are  written  for  the  piano,'  said  she. 

" ‘So  they  are.’  said  he. 

••Then  they  played  from  Mozart's  opera,  and  the  two 
little  girls  remembered  it  to  the  end  of  their  young 
lives.” 


In  foreign  conservatories  pupils  are  seen  sitting  at 
tables  reading  opera  sc  res  as  we  read  Shakespeare 
Wbo  i caches  them  In  do  this,  and  1 wonder  why  we 
are  not  taught  so? 


, (.mn„,  b.  ;,r  mo  music  away  from  the  keyhoard- 
• sn  xvi,i,  you?  1 cannot  think  tn  tones  as  in 
words — why  am  1 not  taught  to  do  this  for  1 can 
write  a really  good  essay? 


Turin  is  no  end  to  learning.  Far  too  many  students 
believe  that  with  the  attainment  of  a ( otiseryatory 
diploma  all  work  is  at  an  end.  The  greatest  musicians— 
composers,  artists,  teachers— are  those  who  realize  that 
stud v never  ends.  They  go  on.  as  Byron  puts  it.  Ex- 
hausting thought.  And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  stu- 
dious vear.” 
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STORY  OF  A RUSSIAN  OPERA. 

(The  Snow  Maiden.) 

[Rimsky-Korsakoff,  the  composer,  died 
1908;  he  was  born  in  northern  Russia 
and  passed  his  childhood  there.  He  was 
much  influenced  by  the  folklore  of  the 
north.] 

Long  ago  old  Father  Winter  had  a 
daughter  called  Snow  Maiden.  Father 
Winter  loved  his  daughter  so  dearly  that 
he  never  wanted  her  to  go  down  to  earth; 
but  Mother  Spring  was  ambitious  for 
Snow  Maiden ; she  wanted  her  to  know 
the  ways  of  the  earth  people.  So  one  day 
Snow  Maiden  left  her  home  in  the  regions 
of  ice  and  snow  and  went  down  to  earth, 
and  it  happened  that  a great  merry-making 
was  going  on  in  a beautiful  forest.  It 
seemed  like  fairy  land ; Czar  Berendey, 
the  ruler,  was  a kind  and  generous  man; 
he  was  very  fond  of  songs,  music  and 
painting,  and  it  was  his  dream  to  have 
Art  solve  all  the  problems  of  earth,  and, 
of  course,  every  one  loved  the  good  Czar. 

When  Spring  came  there  was  dancing 
and  singing  on  the  hillsides;  the  grass 
was  young  and  soft,  the  wind  was  mild 
and  the  birds  sang,  and  so  did  the  people, 
and  there  was  great  rejoicing.  Snow 
Maiden  laughed  and  sang  with  the  other 
earth  people,  and  it  was  here  that  Teil, 
a young  shepherd,  saw  her  and  fell  in  love 
with  her,  quite  forgetting  his  own  sweet- 
heart. Misgir,  a rich  and  handsome 
youth,  also  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  so 
did  many  others,  all  forgetting  their 
sweethearts  just  as  Teil  had  done. 

Snow  Maiden  was  unaware  of  the  mis- 
ery that  she  was  causing.  She  only 
laughed  and  sang  and  danced.  But  the 
deserted  sweethearts  went  to  the  Czar 
md  complained  bitterly.  The  wise  old 
Czar  reunited  the  lovers  and  called  Snow 
Maiden  to  him. 

Alas,  she  had  fallen  in  love  herself, 
,vith  the  handsome  Misgir. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  festival  of  the 
5un  God  Tarlo,  and  the  warmth  of  spring 
lad  entered  Snow  Maiden’s  heart.  At 
Misgir’s  first  kiss,  a golden  shaft  of  light 
Tom  the  Sun  God  touched  her  and  she 
swooned  and  vanished,  singing  a touching 
’arewell  to  Misgir,  who  was  unconsoled, 
n despair  he  leapt  into  the  river. 

Then  the  good  Czar  Berendey  told  the 
people  that  Tarlo  the  Sun  God  came  to 
jring  health  and  happiness  to  the  earth, 
md  that  Snow  Maiden,  belonging  to  an- 
other world,  had  been  ordered  back  by 
lim  to  her  home  in  the  regions  of  ice 
nd  snow.  The  earth  people  sing  a song 
«fj  praise  to  the  Sun  God  and  the  opera 
loses. 
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A MUSICAL  TIME-TABLE. 

Do  you  know  your  musical  time-table? 
t is  important  that  you  have  one  handy : 
or  one  “gets  left”  in  music  quite  as 
iften  as  he  does  by  train  when  the  time- 
able  is  forgotten  or  laid  aside. 

Lento  Assai — Very  slow. 

Lento — Slow. 

Adagio — Slew. 

Grave — Heavy  and  solemn. 

T.arghetto — Somewhat  slow. 

Andante — Easy  going  and  moving. 

Andantino — Quicker  than  Andante. 

Moderato — Moderate  pace. 

Allegretto — Slower  than  Allegro. 

Allegro — Quick  and  lively. 

Animat  o — Animated. 

Allegro  Assai — Very  free  and  joyful. 

Allegro  Vivace — Very  quick. 

Vivace— Quicker  than  any  Allegro. 

Presto — Very  fast. 

Prestissimo — As  fast  as  possible. 

These  words,  which  are  chiefly  Italian, 
ire  used  to  mark  the  various  movements 
n music.  They  are  terms  which  shoul  i 
lecome  as  familiar  to  the  music  student 
is  his  own  name.  Before  one  can  bc- 
ome  a good  musician  he  must  first  be- 
ome  a good  timist 
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NEW  WORKS. 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers — 

March,  1914.  Special 

Regu-  Offer 
I a r Price 
Price  paid 

Chopin’s  Polonaises  

Teacher’s  Helps  and  Student’s 

Guide — E.  M.  Sefton  1.25 

The  Easiest  Studies  of  Kohler,  Op. 

151  1.00  .15 

Elementary  Piano  Technics,  Op.  19 

— Dr.  J.  M.  Blose  

New  Reed  Organ  Volume 

Pleasant  Hours,  Eight  Instructive 
Four  Hand  Pieces,  Op.  1042,  Sar- 

torio  20  1.00 

Six  Sonatinas,  Op.  36,  Clementi. 

Rose  Maiden,  Cowen  25  1.00 

Vagner-Liszt  Album  

God’s  Time  Is  the  Best — J.  S.  Bach 

Education  of  the  Music  Teacher 60  1.50 

Brilliant  Octave  Studies — A.  Sartorio  1.25 

New  Anthem  Collection  

Salon  Album  for  the  Pianoforte- 

Vol.  I 75 

Italian  Overtures  for  Four  Hands.  . 

Sonata  Album — Vol.  II  75  35 

Easter 

Music 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  the  wants 
of  church  soloists,  organists  and  choir 
leaders  in  the  matter  of  music  suitable 
for  Easter  Sunday,  and  in  addition  to  a 
full  supply  of  all  the  standard  publica- 
tions of  this  class  have  issued  a large 
number  of  new  and  attractive  solos,  an- 
thems, cantatas,  any  of  which  we  gladly 
send  out  for  examination. 

The  following  named  anthems  deserve 
special  mention  : “Morn’s  Roseate  Hues” 
(Bohannan),  “O  Glorious  Morn”  (P. 
Douglas  Bird),  “Triumphant  Lord,  Thy 
Work  is  Done”  (Berwald),  “And 
When  the  Sabbath  Was  Past”  (Stults), 
“I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Liveth” 
(Brackett),  “Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  To- 
day” (Morrison). 

Choirs  familiar  with  anthems  by  these 
composers  will  be  glad  to  get  acquainted 
with,  and  will  enjoy  singing,  the  new  ones. 

Wolcott’s  new  cantata:  "The  Dawn  of 
the  Kingdom”  is  meeting  with  a most 
gratifying  reception,  and  many  choirs  are 
already  rehearsing  it. 

Parcel  Post 
Printed  Matter 

On  March  1 '.ill  the  present  printed  mat- 
ter rates  on  third  class  mail  matter  pass 
out  of  existence  and  in  their  place  Par- 
cel Post  rates  are  inaugurated. 

These  new  rates  are  just  the  same  as 
Parcel  Post  rates  on  merchandise  with 
the  exception  that  a package  of  8 ounces 
or  under  still  retains  the  rate  of  2 ounces 
for  one  cent;  above  that  the  multiple  of 
late  is  per  pound.  The  country  is  divided 
into  eight  zones  about  fifty  miles  apart, 
the  starting  point  being  the  center  of  a 
circle;  the  prices  vary  from  5 cents  for 
the  first  pound  in  the  first  zone  to  12 
cents  in  the  eighth  zone,  and  from  1 cent 
for  each  additional  pound  in  the  first 
zone  to  12  cents  in  the  eighth  zone.  In 
other  words,  at  5 cents  per  pound  the 
rate  is  cheaper  for  printed  matter  and 
at  12  cents  a pound  the  rate  is  more 
expensive  than  printed  matter,  but  there 
is  the  added  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
whichever  it  may  be,  of  only  full  pounds 
of  measurement  in  other  words  1 pound, 
2 ounces  or  2 pounds  varies  in  cost  ac- 
cording to  zone  only,  from  6 cents  to 
24  cents. 

Let  us  assure  our  patrons  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  given  our  most  careful  study 
and  that  in  every  case,  either  express 


rates,  printed  matter  rates  or  Parcel  Post 
rates  will  be  used  whichever  is  the 
cheapest. 

$600  Prize  Offer  for 
Pianoforte  Compositions 

Although  the  time  for  closing  this  con- 
test was  announced  originally  as  March 
L 1914,  we  have  decided  to  extend  the 
time  ^to  May  1st.  There  has  been  a 
largeGmd  generous  response  on  the  part 
of  composers,  but  we  find  that  there  are 
many  more  who  wish  to  be  represented 
and  we  desire  to  give  all  a chance.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  all  com- 
posers to  try  their  mettle  on  practical 
teaching  and  recital  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte; pieces  that  have  real  educational 
value  as  well  as  musical  form  and  al- 
though there  are,  naturally,  not  enough 
prizes  for  all,  nevertheless  we  feel  that 
no  effort  made  in  this  line  will  be  wasted. 
Full  particulars  of  the  contest  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

Give  Thanks 
and  Sing 

About  100  pages  of  the  best  of  the  old 
Sunday-school  hymns  and  100  pages  of 
good  new  attractive  Sunday-school  melo- 
dies bound  in  cloth  and  priced  low  is 
the  story  of  this  new  work.  One  sample 
copy  for  25  cents.  We  are  not  Sunday- 
school  music  publishers,  but  we  are  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  this  work  be- 
cause it  is  different  from  the  ordinary 
works  published  for  the  Sunday-school. 
There  is  not  a composition  in  it  which 
is  adapted  from  a popular  song  or  from 
a well-known  dance.  Any  Sunday-school 
superintendent  or  chorister  or  minister 
who  wants  a book  containing  219  devo- 
tional Sunday-school  hymns  in  which  the 
words  and  music  correspond,  will  be 
pleased  to  see  a sample  copy. 

Mail  Order 
Music  Supplies 

In  another  note  we  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  Parcel  Post  rates  under  which 
ihe  sending  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books,  printed  matter,  will  be  charged 
on  March  16th. 

1 house  of  Theodore  Prosser  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  supplying  of  music 
teachers  by  mail.  While  it  is  true  that 
our  own  publications  can  be  obtained 
from  almost  every  dealer  in  the  coun- 
try, it  was  not  so  when  this  mail  order 
business  was  started.  The  average  trade 
of  the  music  teachers  and  schools  can- 
not be  supplied  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  but  two  or  three  houses  in  the  coun- 
try to-day  who  have  a stock  large  and 
complete  enough  to  take  care  of  the  music 
teachers’  needs.  It  becomes  almost  a 
necessity  that  miscellaneous  orders  for 
the  music  teachers  be  attended  to  from 
one  of  these  few  large  stocks.  It  may 
surprise  many  of  our  readers  to  hear 
that. this  part  of  the  music  business  is  not 
carried  on  at  a profit. 

Our  growth  and  success  has  without 
doubt  been  because  the  prompt  and  effi- 
cient filling  of  the  teachers’  orders  has 
been  our  primary  object,  as  well  as  the 
publication  of  teaching  material  of  merit, 
and  because  the  matter  of  profit  has  been 
secondary. 

We  are  not  only  pioneers  in  the  mail 
order  filling  of  orders,  but  in  the  in- 
auguration of  an  ON  SALE  system,  the 
most  liberal  and  far  reaching;  the  send- 
ing of  a package  to  be  used  or  ordered 
from  during  the  entire  year,  settlement 
made  once  a year.  Standard  publications 
not  our  own  are  often  included  in  these 


She  can  end 
that  Corn 

End  it  in  two  days. 

Blue=j:iy  would  stop  the 
pain  the  moment  she  applied  it. 
Then  it  would  gently  loosen  the 
corn.  In  48  hours,  the  whole 
corn  would  lift  out,  without  any 
pain  or  soreness. 

Blue = jay,  each  month,  ends  a 
million  corns  in  that  way.  No  hard 
corn  can  resist  it.  Since  this  invention 
it  is  utterly  needless  to  suffer  from  a 
corn. 

Yet  thousands  of  people  still  pare 
corns,  or  use  some  old-time  treat- 
ment. They  simply  coddle  corns, 
and  every  little  while  they  become 
unendurable. 

Try  this  scientific  way. 

See  how  Blue = jay  stops  the  pain. 
See  how  it  undermines  the  corn. 
And  see,  in  two  days,  how  that  corn 
forever  disappears. 

After  that,  so  long  as  you  live, 
you  will  never  let  corns  bother  you. 

Blue=jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 
Bauer  & Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians’  Supplies 
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Send  Today  For 

„ FreeBook. 

/ V? “Heal  th  and  Beauty”  ' 

laic  Jllst  your  name  and  address 
on  a post  card  brings  you 
\ , the  new  book  on  vibra- 

tion. Tells  you  all  about 
how  this  great  force  aids  Nature 

\ in  her  work  of  rnnkinr  you  slrone  anil 
\ beaut'ful.  No  obligations  of  any  kind. 

__  , \ 'Fhe  book  is  absolutely  free  and  prepaid. 

Write  today  * 
for  Free  Book 
"Health  and  y 

Electric  Vibrator 

This  is  the  great  machine  that  gives  you  the  three  greatest 
curative  treatments,  lie  strong.  Vibration  will  tune  up 
your  entire  system.  Will  restore  to  you  all  the  joy.  strength 
and  keen  appreciation  of  youth.  Life  is  made  worth  while. 
Your  entire  being  is  rejuvinated. 

5?pnfl  Tnrlav  1)0  not  rlcIay-  Fist  put  your 

*JCUU  1 Wldjf  name  and  a(1(lress  on  a posta, 
or  a letter  and  mail  to  us  at  once.  We  will  send 
you  the  new  book  absolutely  free  and  tell  yon  all  about 
the  special  reduced  price  offer  we  arc  now  making  oh  the 
genuine  White  Cross  Electric  Vibrator.  Get  your  h ame 
in  at  once.  This  offer  is  limited. 

Lindslrom-SmilliCo.,Dept.2293  1 lOOS.Wahash  Av.CIiicago 
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White  Cross 
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SYSTEM 


ted  lf»0  |.|».  book  of 
instruotiniiH  \\ 
for  ]winiouliir«. 

The  MUSICAL 
ART  CO. 

138  E.  State  Street 
Co 'uni  bus.  Ohio 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressu; 
our  advertisers. 


ON  SELECTION  orders  and  at  the  same 
price  as  regular  orders.  While  this  may 
not  be  very  profitable  it  is  the  rendering 
of  satisfactory  service. 

No  order  is  too  large  or  too  small  to 
have  our  most  careful  attention.  Not- 
withstanding the  Democratic  administra- 
tion and  consequent  calamity  stones,  we 
are  enjoying  the  best  February  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  our  thirty  years  ot  busi- 
ness life,  and  we  are  better  equipped  than 
ever  to  take  care  of  the  orders  of . even 
music  school  and  music  teacher  in  the 
United  States.  Our  catalogs  are  being 
improved  every  day:  we  have  classified 

vocal  and  classified  piano  study  catalogs 
which  are  real  aids  to  teachers;  we  have 
in  press  classified  octavo,  violin  and  piano, 
ensemble  music,  pipe  organ  and  reed 
organ  catalogs.  We  have  m mind  a 
classified  piano  solo  catalog.  . Our  sole 
aim  is  to  he  of  service  we  invite  coi 
respondence  on  any  subject  in  music, 
whether  for  orders  or  what  not.  a 
ters  of  advice  and  suggestions  will  he 
taken  care  of  by  the  best  critics  Our 
first  catalogs  are  sent  for  the  asking 
but,  better  still,  send  a first  order. 


The  Rose  Maiden 
Bv  Cowen 

This  work  will  he  issued  by  this  com- 
pany as  its  popularity  is  ever  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is  at  the  present  time  one  ot 
the  most  popular  cantatas  to  he  taken  up 
by  the  average  society.  Every  one  inter- 
ested in  Choral  Society  work  should  con- 
sider this  most  popular  work  and  order 
a sample  copy  while  it  may  be  had  at 
an  extremely  low  rate  The  price  we 
have  placed  on  it  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion is  25  cents  per  copy. 
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Merchandising  Through  THE  ETUDE 


God's  Time  is  the 
Best.  By  J-  S.  Bach 

This  is  a sacred  cantata  of  Bach  wmen 
is  within  reach  of  the  average  chorus 
It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  bach  s 
cantatas  and  is  perhaps  sung  more  than 
any  other  one.  The  solo  work  is  most 
satisfactory  for  public  performance.  It 
is  in  every  way  a very  tuneful  work.  Wc 
have  added  this  to  our  catalogue  because 
there  has  been  such  a demand  from 
choral  societies.  I he  cantata  is  eo  Pa»^s 
long  of  ordinary  octavo  size,  there  aie 
solos  in  all  the  voices.  We  are  sending 
specimen  copies  for  trial  for  1-  cents. 

Wagner -Liszt 
Album  , , 

This  is  a collection  of  the  best  known 
arrangements  of  Wagner.  There  are  in 
all  nine  numbers  Wng  these  is  the 
Tannhauser  March  and  Pilgrims  Chorus, 
Song  to  the  Evening  Star,  l.r, da  Proces- 
sion etc.  This  work  is  so  well  known 
that’  it  requires  no  introduction  at  this 
time  It  will  be  sold  for  ib  cents,  post- 
paid, when  published,  if  ordered  in  ad- 
vanec. 


OURNAL1SM  is  six  centuries  old,  but  the  method  of 
merchandising  through  the  Parcels  Post,  perhaps  the 
finest  social  product  of  journalism,  is  so  new  that  none 
cf  us  can  appreciate  its  scope  and  importance.  If  the 
Chinaman  who  published  the  first  newspaper  had  been 
told  that,  some  day,  in  a new  world,  then  undiscovered, 
people  would  make  the  columns  of  a paper  a market  place,  not 
only  for  those  in  the  same  town  or  city,  but  for  a whole 
great  country,  that  Chinaman  would  have  suggested  some 
of  the  deliciously  cruel  methods  that  the  men  of  the  Orient 
reserve  for  lunatics. 

Nevertheless  to-day  we  find  a nation  of  one  hundred 
million  people,  merchandising  in  any  part  of  that  nation, 
where  they  may  best  be  served,  and  all  through  Parcels 
Post,  and  the  “power  of  the  press.  In  the  columns  of  this 
issue  of  THE  ETUDE  there  are  advertisements  of  many 
things  you  need  and  which  you  may  buy  with  great  ease  and 
economy  through  parcels  post. 

We  have  endeavored  to  hold  our  advertising  columns  on  a 
high  plane  of  integrity.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  advertising 
has  been  rejected  or  excluded  because  we  felt  that  by  so  doing 
we  have  been  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  readers.  This 
means  that  you  are,  for  the  most  part,  safer  in  buying  through 
THE  ETUDE  than  in  purchasing  in  many  stores.  All  we  ask 
is  that  you  show  your  appreciation  of  this  protection,  which 
costs  us  so  much,  by  patronizing  ETUDE  advertisers  liber- 
ally and  not  forgetting  to  let  them  know  that  we  were  the 
means  of  introducing  you  to  them. 


New  Reed  Organ  Volume 

(Jur  New  Reed  Organ  Volume  is  pro-  I 
gressing  rapidly  toward  completion.  . The 
selections  in  this  book  although  primar- 
ily for  a small  organ  might  also  be  used 
to  advantage  on  a pipe  organ.  We  find 
that  there  are  many  who  wish  to  play 
the  pipe  organ  in  church  who  are  obliged  ; 
to  begin  practical  work  before  they  have 
entirely  mastered  the  pedal  technic.  For 
such  players  as  these,  this  book  will  prove 
just  right.  The  pieces  are  all  of  ele-  ; 
vated  character,  tuneful  yet  dignified, 
and  are  within  the  range  of  players  of 
medium  grade.  There  will  be  about  150 
pages  in  the  volume  and  at  least  50 
pieces. 

In  advance  of  publication  for  intro- 
ductory purposes  we  are  offering  this 
book  for  25  cents  postpaid. 


Chopin 

Polonaises 

We  will  add  to  the  Presser  Collection 
this  most  popular  work  by  one  of  the 
most  gifted  composers.  The  Polonaises 
of  Chopin  have  more  genuine  originality 
and  character  than  any  other  volume  we 
know  of.  There  is  not  a single  number 
among  the  eleven  Polonaises  that  is  un- 
desirable. Every  piece  is  a gem  of  the 
finest  kind.  The  work  is  of  course  in 
various  grades.  Some  of  these  are  only 
in  the  third  grade  and  then  possibly  Op. 
53,  in  A-flat,  is  a piece  for  a virtuoso  to 
play.  Our  introductory  price  on  the  work 
at  the  present  time  is  30  cents,  postpaid,  j 


Sonata  Album 
Volume  II 


Six  Sonatinas.  Op.  36. 

By  Clementi 

Many  teachers  prefer  to  use  lnit  six 
Sonatinas  of  Clementi  instead  of  the  en- 
tire hook,  consequently  we  are  adding  to 
the  Presser  Collection  the  6 Sonatinas. 
Op.  36,  in  one  volume.  These  Sonatinas 
are  almost  indispensable  as  a preparation 
for  the  st ud v of  the  more  important  class- 
ics The  musical  education  of  a piano 
student  is  decidedly  incomplete  without 
the  knowledge  of  at  hast  a few  of  the 
Clementi  Sonatinas.  It  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  of  course  most  economical 
to  have  them  in  hook  form. 

In  advance  of  publication  we  are  otter- 
ing coiiies  of  this  volume  at  the  special 
introductorv  price  of  15  cents,  postpaid. 


This  volume  contains  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart_  and  Haydn. 
Of  Beethoven  there  is  the  Sonata  in  A- 
flat,  Air  with  Variations.  Op.  26,  Moon- 
light Sonata,  Op.  27,  and  Sonata  Pathct- 
ique,  Op.  13.  It  contains  also  the  popular 
sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  Any  one 
of  these  purchased  in  sheet  form  would 
cost  you  as  much  as  the  entire  volume. 
For  some  reason  or  another  Volume  II  of 
any  work  never  sells  as  well  us.  Volume 
1 lnit  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
be.  In  this  particular  case  we  should 
say  that  Volume  IT  is  superior  to  Vol- 
ume I and  is  complete  in  itself.  The 
price  of  this  volume  until  published  will 
be  35  cents. 


from  one  hand  to  the  other.  I he  secundo 
part  of  each  duet  is  of  intermediate 
grade  intended  to  he  played  either  by 
the  teacher  or  by  a more  advanced  stu- 
dent. None  of  the  secundo  parts  would 
be  too  difficult  for  a good  third  grade 
player.  There  is  a large  demand  for  just 
such  four  hand  material  as  we  have  been 
describing,  and  we  feel  sure  that  none 
will  be  disappointed  in  this  book. 

For  introductory  purposes  in  advance 
of  publication  we  are  offering  copies  at 
the  special  price  of  20  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 


Teachers’  Helps  and  Students’ 
Guide.  By  E.  M.  Sefton 

This  work  is  a guide  for  practice.  It 
is  almost  the  same  as  a lesson  through 
correspondence.  Every  lesson  is  divided 
off  and  the  pupil  is  told  what  to  prac- 
tice. There  are  in  all  36  lessons  and 
a summary.  These  36  lessons,  if  pur- 
chased through  a correspondence  school, 
would  cost  $50.00;  this  book  may  be  pur- 
chased for  50  cents  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  a very  useful  work  for  teachers, 
because  it  calls  attention  to  the  very 
things  that  should  be  taught  with  each 
lesson. 


Brilliant  Octave  Studies, 
by  A.  Sartorio 


Pleasant  Hours.  Eight  Instruc- 
tive Piano  Pieces  for  Four  Hands. 
Op.  1042.  By  A.  Sartorio. 


This  is  a new  and  very  interesting 
work  by  Mr.  Sartorio  which  wc  are  now 
announcing  for  the  first  time.  It  consists 
of  eight  verv  melodious  and  characteris- 
tic pieces  in  duet  form  in  which  through- 
out both  hands  of  the  primo  player  re- 
main in  the  five  finger  positions.  The 
two  hands  do  not  move  in  octaves,  how- 
ever, hut  there  is  considerable  independ- 
ent work  of  transferring  of  a passage 


This  new  book  of  studies  is  now  ready, 
but  we  will  continue  the  special  offer 
during  the  current  month.  Advanced 
players  who  wish  to  do  some  work  in 
octaves  will  find  this  book  just  right  for 
their  purpose.  Each  study  is  so  good 
and  so  musical  that  it  might  be  used 
as  a recital  piece,  for  display  purposes 
in  octave  work.  This  new  book,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Sartorio’s  several 
previous  sets  of  octave  studies,  completes 
a thorough  course  in  octave  playing. 

During  the  current  month,  in  advance 
of  publication,  we  are  offering  this  new 
work  at  the  specially  low  price  of  20  cents 
each,  postpaid. 


Salon  Album  for  the 
Pianoforte,  Vol.  I 

We  shall  continue  for  another  month 
the  special  offer  on  this  standard  work 
which  we  are  adding  to  the  Presser  Col-  j 
lection.  This  is  one  of  the  best  collec-  I 
tions  of  the  old  favorite  drawing  room 
pieces  representing  such  composers  as  i 
Leybach,  Ketterer,  Wely,  Arditi  and  ■ 
others.  All  the  pieces  have  been  care- 
fully re-edited  and  revised,  and  our  edi- 
tion is  as  good  in  all  respects  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 


Italian  Overtures 
for  Four  Hands 

This  book  is  now  nearly  ready  although 
we  have  been  slightly  delayed  in  its 
preparation.  The  vitality  of  these  Italian 
overtures  and  the  hold  they  have  on 
the  public  is  really  amazing  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it.  In  spite  of  all 
the  modern  music  that  has  been  written, 
the  William  Tell  Overture  is  as  popular 
to-day.  for  instance,  as  it  ever  was.  These 
vertures  furnish  exceptionally  enjoyable 


New  Anthem 
Collection 


This  volume  will  contain  our  mo-t 
popular  anthems  that  have  appeared  in 
die  la-i  iwn  years.  These  will  he  <>t 
medium  grade  and  will  he  suitable  for 
the-  average  choir.  The  extremes  of  dil- 
1 1 cult  y are  avoided.  This  will  he  one  of 
the  most  attractive  collections  that  can 
he  put  together  and  will  be  along  the 
same  line  as  our  previous  hound  collec- 
tions of  ai  which  have  become  so 

popular  for  church  choirs. 

1 ; :ut*  is  but  13  runts . j»*  'M]>hi<1. 


an  issue  well  worth  waiting  for 

The  Music  and  Musicians  of  France  -April, 1914 


...  , ....  , Sn.'.  i a Xuml'cis  nave  been  Invaluable  to  many  for  reference  purposes.  They 

• i I I Jnt  fir  more  useful  material  than  may  often  be  found  in  two  or  three  fine  books, 
invariably  present  tar  u.< ciu in  jta|jan  (|amiary.  1910),  the  German  issues  (April 

, M U 7 A;  i iw  'Mucl.'  191  J),  will  now  he  followed  by  a memorable  French  it  uc. 

ami  May,  I 1 ->•'!'  ■ ' j , more  and  more  valuable  as  time  goes  on.  Do  not  neglect  an 

li.i  nee, saleable 


French  Issue  of  THE  ETUDE— April,  1914 


In  additir 


■Ipful  1" 


m the  fo 
leading  Arne 


be 


of 


most  exceiu'iii  i ai, . 

Th~  April  ETUDE  will  comprise  the  most  complc-c  collection  of  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  music  of  France  to  be  found  in  the  English  lanSuaee. 


four-hand  material.  Our  new  edition  is 
being  prepared  with  the  greatest  care.. 

Wc  are  offering  copies  of  this  work  in 
advance  of  publication  at  the  special!) 
low  rate  of  25  cents,  postpaid. 


Easiest  Studies,  by 
L.  Kohler.  Op.  151. 


This  standard  set  of  studies  is  to  lie 
added  to  the  Presser  Collection,  it  is 
a book  which  is  much  used  by  elemen- 
tary teachers.  These  exercises  may  be 
used  to  supplement  any  instruction  book 
or  the  initial  volume  of  any  vradci 
course.  They  are  especially  useful  w 
developing  tlie  hand  positions  and  ac- 
curacy of  finger  action. 

The  special  advance  of  publication  pnc< 
will  be  15  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 
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Theo.  Presser  Co. 


PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED 
MARCH,  1914 


Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in 
ordering. 


PIANO  SOLOS  GRADE 


11557  The  Scouts  Are  on 
Parade,  G.  L. 

Spaulding  

1 

.25 

11463  March  of  the  Brown- 
ies (Bass  Clefj,  If. 
Greenwald  

11 

.25 

11464  Valse  Petite  (Bass 
Clef),  M.  Green- 
waltl  

11 

.25 

11465  Silver  Gleam,  AValtz, 
L.  Irving  

11 

.25 

11482  Pair  y Court  - Ball, 
Waltz,  H.  J.  Stover 

11 

.50 

11466  Morning  Dew,  Mazur- 
ka, L.  Irving  

11% 

.25 

11467  Shades  of  Evening, 
Nocturne,  L.  Irving 

11% 

05 

11360  Sonatina  in  D,  No.  V., 
Op.  1038,  A.  Sar to- 
rio  

111 

.00 

11363  Who  Cares?  March, 
II.  I>.  Hewitt 

111 

.GO 

11409  The  Precious  Pearl, 
Chevalier  E.  Gar- 
qiuln  

111 

.50 

11444  Rosy  Dawn,  Polka,  M. 

Locb-E  vans  

111 

.40 

11461  Aurelia,  Waltz,  If. 

Loeb-Evans  

111 

.50 

11462  Merry  Imps,  Caprice, 
M.  Loeh-Evans  .... 

111 

.50 

11500  La  Mantilla,  Tango, 
J.  F.  Zimmerman. 

111 

.50 

FOUR  HANDS 

11364  Who  Cares?  March, 
II.  D.  Hnritt 

O 

.80 

11356  Grand  Triumphal 

March,  It.  I'crhcr  . 

3% 

.00 

11369  Serenata  D’Amoro,  G. 

Lazarus  

3% 

.00 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

11525  Canzonetta  Serenade, 
Op.  29,  .1/.  Blose 

3 

.50 

11523  Novelette,  Op.  26, 

M.  Blose  

3 

.50 

11521  Minuetto,  Op.  25,  J. 

M.  Blose  

o 

.50 

11524  Valse  Reverie,  Op.  28, 
■/.  31.  Blose  

4 

.75- 

11522  Traumerei.  Op.  27 
(Strauss),  If. 

Blose  

4 

.50 

11520  Gavotte  in  D,  Op.  24 
(Handel),  .J.  31. 

Blose  

4 

.75 

PIPE  ORGAN 

11448  Marche  Militaire,  R. 
Diggle  

3 

.00 

SONGS 

11481  Birthday,  I.  B.  Wilson 

95 

11372  Jesus  Lover  of  My 
Soul,  S.  or  T.,  A|j, 
It.  31.  St  nits  

O 

.4<) 

11373  Jesus  Lover  of  My 
Soul,  A.  or  Bar.,  F, 
R.  31.  Stulls  

0 

.50 

1147S  Cast  Thy  Burden 

Upon  the  Lord,  II. 
V.-  E,  ./.  A’.  Rob- 
erts   

o 

.00 

11479  Cast  Thy  Burden 

Upon  the  Lord,  Low 
Voice,  in  C,  •/.  E. 
Roberts  

.60 

11493  Listen  To  My  Tale  of 
Woe,  H.  T.  Smith 

o 

.40 

11492  Drink  to  Me  Only 
With  Thine  Eyes, 
F.  G.  Rath  bun 

.60 

11527  As  Pants  the  Heart, 
Op.  25,  ./.  M.  ft  lose 

o 

05 

11458  Father  of  Mercies,  G. 

Von  (line];,  Arr.  by 
Geo.  E.  Whiting.  . . 

3 

.25 

OCTAVO  ANTHEMS  AND  CHORUSES 
FOR  MIXED  VOICES 


1 0398 

The  Heavens  Are  Tell- 
ing, /,.  V.  Beethoven 

.05 

10393 

O Sinj:  Unto  the  Lord, 
•/.  CfOfiX  

O 

.05 

10376 

Morn’s  Roseate  Hues, 
•/.  Bohannon 

O 

.10 

10380 

I’m  Going  Home, 

11.  Dykes  

o 

.05 

1 0383 

Sun  of  My  Soul,  Chas. 
B.  Blount  

O 

.05 

10378 

Blessed  Are  the  Sons 
of  God,  Op.  78,  B. 
Campbell  

f> 

.15 

10382 

Father  of  Mercy,  J. 

10379 

Bohannon  .... 

*> 

.10 

The  Message,  /'.  b 

10385 

Dykes  

o 

.05 

Jerusalem,  the  Holden, 

10390 

/’.  McnflclHHolm,  arr. 
F.  A.  Mueller  

4 

.10 

O Father,  Whose  A]- 

10384 

mighty  Power,  G. 
I.  Handel  

.05 

He.  Watching  Over  Is- 

rael,  F.  Mendels- 
sohn . . . 

5 

.05 

Special  Advamce  of  Publication 
Offers  Withdrawn  March  1st 

According  to  one  of  our  systems  of 
great  value  to  the  music  teacher,  we  offer 
those  who  have  enough  confidence  in  our 
publications  to  order  them  before  they 
are  printed,  one  copy  at  about  the  cost 
of  paper  and  printing.  The  advantages 
are  two  fold : the  music  teacher  receives 
new  publications  at  little  cost  and  the 
publisher  gets  his  publications  promptly 
before  those  who  are  interested.  The 
following  works  have  been  on  Special 
Offer  for  the  last  few  months,  and  as 
they  are  now  in  the  market  they  cannot 
be  purchased  at  the  low  introductory 
price  after  the  appearance  of  this  issue. 

Twenty  Devotional  Hymns  in  Honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  including 
hymns  for  the  month  of  Mary,  by  Nicola 
A.  Montani.  Price,  25  cents. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Kingdom.  Easter 
Cantata,  by  J.  Truman  Wolcott.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Worship  in  Song.  Anthems  selected 
and  arranged  from  well-known  songs. 
Price,  25  cents  per  copy,  postpaid.  $1.80 
per  dozen,  not  postpaid. 

The  Eclectic  Course  of  Graded  Stud- 
ies in  Piano  Playing,  by  J.  M.  Blose. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Brahms  Hungarian  Dances  for  Piano 
Solo.  Book  I (Nos.  1-10).  Price,  $1.00. 

Brahms — Hungarian  Dances  for  piano 
solo.  Book  II  (Nos.  11-21).  Price,  $1.00. 

Eight  Duets  in  Dance  Form  by  Hein- 
rich P'fitzner.  Price,  $1.00. 

A.  R.  C.  of  Piano  Music.  Illustrated 
for  children.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hudson. 
Price,  25  cents. 


Metrochrome 

What  a chronometer  is  to  a watch, 
the  metrochrone  is  to  the  metronome ; 
a scientifically  exact  measure  of  time. 
The  price  is,  of  course,  higher  than 
that  of  the  metronome  but  the  results 
to  those  who  want  a perfect  instrument 
are  most  satisfactory.  The  price  is  $6.00 
net,  without  bell ; $7.50  net,  with  bell. 
Our  supply  at  the  present  time  is  quite 
limited. 

The  Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher.  Thomas  Tapper. 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  forthcoming  appearance 
of  a new  work  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tapper, 
dealing  with  the  problems  which  relate 
directly  to  the  education  of  the  music 
teacher.  Mr.  Tapper  is  easily  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  of  present  day  writ- 
ers upon  musical  subjects  but  despite  the 
fact  that  he  has  a large  number  of  books 
to  his  credit  he  has  the  faculty  of  put- 
ting an  immense  amount  of  energy  into 
his  work  and  making  each  book  “tell." 
Music  teachers  will  want  this  book  be- 
cause it  will  tell  them  how  to  make  their 
work  more  productive.  It  will  be  espe- 
cially desirable  for  the  young  teacher 
who  has  had  few  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing “how  to  go  about  it.”  Among  the 
inviting  chapter  heads  are  “The  Funda- 
mental Requisites  of  a Good  Teacher,” 
“Learning  How  to  Study,”  “What  on" 
Must  Know  about  Teaching,”  “What  Is 
Teaching  Efficiency,”  “What  Constitutes 
Success  in  Music?”  The  special  cash 
price  in  advance  of  publication,  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this 
work  to  many  who  need  it  at  the  out- 
start,  is  60  cents,  postpaid. 


The  Burmese  arc  sensitive  about  their 
temple  hells,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  being  defiled  by  invading 
Europeans,  they  frequently  put  a threat- 
ening sentence  on  them.  There  is  one 
bell  in  Moulmein  which  besides  bearing 
an  inscription  in  Burmese  characters,  con- 
tains the  following  sentence  in  alleged 
English:  “This  bell  is  made  by  KoOrta- 
linnguhjah  the  priest,  and  the  weight  600 
viss.  No  one  body  design  to  destroy 
this  bell.  Moulmein,  March  30,  1855.  Tic 
who  destroyed  this  bell,  they  must  be  in 
the  great  heell  and  unable  to  coming 
out.” 


ALONE  WITH  THE  STUDENT. 

BY  JULIUS  W.  IIULFF. 


The  piano  teacher  is  not  usually  both- 
ered with  what  my  students  irreverently 
call  the  “squatter”  nuisance;  but  teach- 
ers of  voice  and  stringed  instruments  who 
often  teach  a number  of  students  col- 
lectively find  the  presence  of  anyone 
but  a student  almost  invariably  a hin- 
drance. 

bond  mamma,  unless  politely  informed 
at  the  very  first  lesson  that  the  teacher 
wishes  to  be  alone  with  the  student  during 
the  lesson  period,  usually  makes  it  a 
practice  to  sit  in  the  studio  proper  dur- 
ing the  lesson,  and  this  habit  certainly 
tends  to  take  the  mind  of  both  teacher 
and  student  from  the  lesson,  for  always 
conversation  will  ensue  which  is  foreign 
to  the  work  in  hand;  and  the  anxious 
and  well-meaning  mother  will  prod  and 
scold  the  child,  or  possibly  distract  at- 
tention by  her  efforts  to  keep  the  baby 
quiet. 

Many  parents  will  say  that  the  age  of 
the  student  is  such  that  he  cannot  remem- 
ber all  the  little  suggestions  the  teacher 
makes  during  the  lesson  and  that  for  this 
reason  alone,  thej’  should  be  present 
while  the  child  is  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  teacher.  I have  met  this 
very  reasonable  objection  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a printed  memorandum  on 
which  is  checked,  every  week,  the  faults 
observed  during  the  lesson.  The  student 
takes  this  home  with  him,  and  returns 
it  to  me  when  lie  comes  for  his  next 
lesson. 

A teacher  who  is  endeavoring  to  en- 
force the  rule  that  teacher  and  student 
are  to  be  alone  receives  the  objection 
from  the  parent  that  a child  who  always 
plays  without  an  audience  in  the  studio 
will  not  be  at  his  best  when  playing  at  a 
public  recital.  \ ery  few,  even  amongst 
our  great  artists,  are  at  their  best  on 
the  platform,  for  it  is  only  in  the  very 
young  that  we  find  an  absence  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  self-consciousness,  we 
all  know,  mars  the  rendition  of  a solo, 
no  matter  how  well  it  may  have  been 
prepared. 

Self-consciousness  can  be  combatted  by 
the  teacher  who  insists  on  privacy  in 
the  studio,  and  by  other  teachers,  too, 
through  the  introduction  of  a sound-re- 
producing machine  into  the  work  of  the 
studio.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  your 
student,  once  in  six  months,  or  more  fre- 
quently, play  a carefully  prepared  solo 
into  a talking-machine,  preceded  by  a 
short  statement  from  the  teacher,  giving- 
date,  name  of  student  and  time  he  has  been 
under  the  teacher’s  care.  Parents  and 
students  should  be  allowed  to  hear  the 
record  made  by  the  child,  after  which  the 
cylinder  should  be  carefully  indexed, 
labeled  and  filed.  Every  six  months  the 
old  records  of  the  student  should  be 
heard  just  preceding  the  record  he  is 
about  to  make;  thus  vv.ll  you  have  a most 
interesting  and  indisputable  record  of  a 
student  s progress  and  he  will  hear  him- 
self as  others  hear  him — phrasing,  tem- 
po, tone,  expression — everything  that 
goes  to  make  or  mar  a finished  perform- 
ance; if  you  imagine  that  the  making  of 
an  amateur  record  is  any  easier  for  the 
player  than  performing  at  a recital,  just 
try  the  experiment.  The  permanent  pre- 
servation of  a studert’s  work  will  serve 
to  keep  up  interest,  tend  to  allay  nervous- 
ness in  solo  work,  and  is  a means  of 
holding  him  to  faithful  practice  for  years. 

\\  hen  he  leaves  the  teacher  at  the  end  of 
his  studies  the  records  should  become  the 
property  of  the  student. 


$1.00  Will  Improve  Your 
Talking  Machine  and  Save 
Your  Records.  Use  a 

Masterphone 


A simple  device, 
instantly  attach- 
ed to  any  sound- 
box. Just  slip  it 
on  and  listen. 


A ou  will  hear  a wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  reproduction. 
Every  word  and  note  will  be 
clear  and  true. 

The  mechanical  effect  will  entirely  dis- 
1 appear  and  your  records  will  remain  per- 
fect because  of  the  imperceptible  wear  of 
the  fine  needle  used  with  the  Masterphone. 
If  your  deal  er  does  not  keep  the 
Masterphone,  send  us  $1.00  for  one  by 
return  mail.  State  if  for  Victor  ex- 
hibition or  concert  sound  - box  or 
Columbia  No.  6 or  smaller  number. 
Money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 
Send  today  to  Dept.  G. 

THE  MASTERPHONE  CORPORATION 

Broadway  New  York  City 


CONOVER  PIANOS 

Enthusiastically  Endorsed  by 

Father  William  J.  Finn,  C.  S.  P. 

Director  of  the  celebrated  Paulisl  Choristers 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
on  music  in  the  Catholic  Church 


EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

by  applying  at  once  to 


The  World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers 
of  Pianos  and  Inner-Player  Pianos 


Y S AY  E SAY S 

“I  \\  ill  Spread  Robert  Glicr’s  Fame 
in  Europe  as  Well  as  America." 

The  Glier’s  have  been  master  violin  makers 
since  1632.  The  superb  spruce  used  in  Glier  Vio- 
lins comes  from  the  beams  and  rafters  of  build- 
ings 150  to  200  years  old.  The  soft  oil  varnish  Is 
made  from  the  recipe  used  by  t lie  old  masters  and 
extends  the  varnishing  and  drying  out  process  3 to 
5 vein  s.  A copy  of  a $10,000  Strudivtirlus  of  the 
Golden  Period  true  t.»  the  original  in  model, 
tone  and  appearance,  now  offered  to  you  on  an 
astounding  oiler. 


Thi 


Only  u Few  CcntN  it  I>ny 


of 


of  others  will  be  sent  t«»  you  for  an  absolutely 
free  trial.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay  for  it 
at  the  rate  of  only  a lew  cents  a day. 

WltlTK  FOR  FUKK  HOOK. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a letter  or  a 
post  card  is  enough.  We  will  send  you  ab- 
solutely free  our  250  page  book.  Write  today. 

U it <3 ol i» It  \V u rill /or  Dept.  2203 

K.  Mb  SI.,  Clmlimntl,  O. 

S.  Wabash  Avc.,  Chicago,  III. 


PIANO  TUNING  PAYS 


Learn  this  Independent  Profession  At  Home 


making  thiai.h  or  -ratn:  tour  nr  tons-a-piion* 

Til  I N I I ' I [(  IN  E !•:  812  t 08  ac&ll  '"'I 
r|j  with  or  without  a kifbwledure  of  music, 
g Yetion  Model  and  tools  furnished.  Earn 
; $5  t<>  $15  per  day  and  ruprulato  your  own 
1 ours.  Diploma  granted.  Corn  pond 
cnee  system.  Write  lor  free  booklet. 

.,  Mr.  Daniel  writes:  1 The  very  iirst 
week  I started  i made  ®T»3.(K).  ** 

NICKS  It  It  Y A NT  SCHOOL, 
75  Art  Inst., Buttle  Creek, Mlcb. 
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Tel.  8396  Hryimt 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 

hTrawlins  BAKER 

Aeolian  Hall,  Ne 

BECKER 
BOGERT 


Pianoforte 

Instruction 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

CHICAGO* 


iliiiul»ia  School  ot  -Vlnsie 
Hum  Osborne  Keetl,  IMreetor 
;>Oi)  S.  H abash  Ave.,  Chicago 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Steinway  Hall.  New  York.  N.  \ 


\ mericaii  Conservatorj 
Piano.  Voice,  Orga 
K ■ in  l»:t  1 1 Hall 


70  Instructors 
, Violin,  elc. 

( hicagu 


The  World  of  Music 

All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


Teacher  of  Sing 


WALTER  L.  Ex-President  of  N.Y.Stati- 

BARITONE  Music  Teachers’  Asso 

Aeolian  Hall  coition. 

Recitals  00(1  Lectures  New  Aorli  ('ll 


Conservatory  "t  Music 

[■: -TA  l:  l ISIIKI)  lMtiT.  IliL-tllllllll  t>C. 

and  Oak  St.  Cincinnati.  Olilo 


DANCY 
FALK 


Cll  VS.  E.  I 11  " 

Tenches  exquisite  tone  oil.ireu  vc  .1 1 1 • 

SS8  Amsterilnm  Avc.  New  York  < lit 


WILLI  AM  J.  Tcm’lter  ef  Slnglns 

Assistant  to  Mr.  Oscar  Samigor 
Address,  124  E.  92»1  SI., New  York.  Tel.  4SHl  Lenox 


NIONZEL 
MOULTON 
NICHOLS 


M.  A.  Organ — Plano — Harmony 

50S  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  III. 


COMBS 
CRANE 
DETROIT ' 


II road  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

illici  t Kaynolds  Combs.  Director 
i:t*27-:n  S.  Broad  St.  " Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  ('horn 

Potsdam,  N.  V. 


'onservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
5’20  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mrs.  M.  I».  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  - Philadelphia 


DANA’S 


Musical  Institute 


At  Home. 

The  death  of  Mine.  Ogden-Crane  has  oc- 
curred in  New  York.  She  was  well  known 
as  a vocal  teacher  and  as  a singer  in  opeia. 

The  number  of  things  they  can  do  with 
radium!  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  ol  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital, now  declares  that  it  can  be  used  to 
remove  growths  which  impair  the  voice. 


William  II.  I>ana.  K.  A.  M.,  Pres. 


JOHN  W.  Tci 

Oratorio's,  \ 
!I30  Hist  SSth  St. 


.r  Concert*.  Recitals, 
ical  Instruction 

New  York  (’it  j 


PETERSILEA 
STOCK 


MISS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

101  >V.  85th  St.,  New  York  City 


of  Music 

1712  Chestnut  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y, 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

*Mi\  Stock""wfl f give  personal  attention  to  letters  from  prospective 
students  of  Song.  Address  Vocal  Studio, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Kldg.  - - - New  Haven,  Conn. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  W m.  F.  lientley,  Director 


9 Conserv  atory  of  Music  _ 

See  advertisement  this  issue, 
o West  1*3 1st  Street.  New  York 


o.n  . n \|  CUARLES1.EE  Eiuiio  Instruction 

1 1)  Jij  Y Certified  Leschetizky  Kxpoueut 

1 II  HO  1 Carnegie  llall.  New  \T«rk,  N.  Y. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

urAiii  CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

if  t 11  N Solo  Pianist  uud  l eacli'T 

V EL  ^ 1 » State  Normal  So  Bool  - California,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK 

School  of  Music.  Oratory 
and  Dramatic  Art 

428th  St.,S. .Minneapolis, Minn. 


roseh,  Director 
lit  Ave.,  New  York 


VONGRABILI 

• S.  BLCKLK  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 
L 153  E,  (.’liestnut  St.,  Lancaster, Pa, 

THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 

8URR0WES 

Course  of  Music  Study 
lor  Teachers. 

2 HI  Highland  A\c.,  Detroit,  Dlirli* 

iraii  Institute  of  Applied  Music 
Kate  S.  Chit  tendon,  Dean 

213  W.  51HU  St.,  New  York 


(»i»  Dwight  Pla< 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Thuro  courses;  certificates;  di- 
plomas; tree  booklet 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


C0URTR1GHT 


System  of  Musical  Ki 
dergarten — Normal  Con 
llti  Edna  Avc.  lb-id  report, Co 


School  of  M usie  and  A rts 
Halle  Leech  sterner.  Director 

5Cl.;,s  AV.  '.(Tib  Si..  New  A m k,  N.  V - 


Conservatory  of  Music  ami  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

1 ml  hum.  1 a. 


...  . 1 Kindergarten 
Method  for  Teachers 

Box  loo 6,  Koston,  Mass. 


KERN 


31 1C.  carl  AVILII  ELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 

Editor,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony  ami  Composition. 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  Music, St.  Louis,  Dio. 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer- 
tiUcaies,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
31rs.  It.  H.  Edwards,  Director  Port  land.  Ore. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Harold  Randolph,  IMree. 

Ml.  Vernon  Place,  Raltimore,  M«L 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 

ORTH 


JOHN  Correspondence  Course 

See  Advertisement  in  This  Issue 

Steinert  Hall  ...  - I hist  on 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin.  Voice.  Theory,  Orchestra 

Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zelienople,  Pi 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

BARTEL 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO'. 


Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 
.’or  Illustrated  Circular  Address 

C;:tO  l ine  Arts  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 


imopolltan  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art 

Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


Olid  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Piano,  Pipe  Organ.  Voice,  Theory,  Violin 

Catalog  free  Band‘  Dayton,  Va. 


At  the  end  of  this  season  Denver  will  have 
had  two  ‘‘Grand  Opera  Geeks,  one  m 1'  el>- 
i,v  the  National  Company  of  Canada, 
and  one' in  April  by  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company. 

Rome  of  the  world's  leading  musicians  re- 
cently gave  a banquet  to’  < h.  tries  . Steinwaj, 
head"  of  the  famous  piano  house,  ln  celelna- 
,i m of  his  fortieth  year  in  the  industry.  -The 
event  took  place  at  Liichow's  famous  restau- 
lant  in  New  York. 

An  earlv  orchestral  work  of  Debussy,  en- 
titled J'riiitcvips,  was  recently  given  its 
American  pr.  miere  by.  the  Boston,  ^‘inphony 
c ) .‘chest  ra.  The  suite  is  saul  t > he  mteucst m 
though  it  fiils  r'.tlu  r i .:t  a.icr  Inc  inatu  c 
works  of  the  distinguished  composci. 

A new  course  1ms  been  added  to  the  cur- 
viculum  of  Columbia  University.  This  will 
1),.'  the  study  of  the  physical  basis  ot  sound, 
as  specially  related  to  the  production  ot 
music  by  tile  human  voice  or  by  musical  in- 
struments, singly  or  in  combination. 

A concert  was  given  recently  by.  the  C’M- 
cago  Madrigal  Club,  in  Chicago,  in ..  wh.ch 
was  perl'ornied  the  madngal  by  M - - ■ 
Karlane,  In  I rule  of  May, which  \\  ob  he 
w w Kimball  Company  Brize  ot  one  hua- 
rtr’ed  «loll"“«,  offered  by  the  Madrigal  Club 
in  1011. 

, ‘ole,uf  of 'st Uoui? I 

,lgbt  thousand.  The 

Louis  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  gooc 
music. 

An  interesting  lecture-recital  .on  the  sub- 
ject of  Debussy  was  r.’cently  given  * 


The  educational  bureau  at  Washington  has  j 
issued  a report  urging  the  use  of  a course  in 
musical  appreciation,  and  the  furtherance  of  I 
musical  education  in  the  schools.  The  course 
suggested  includes  the  study  of  musical  his- 
tory and  biography,  musical  form,  musical 
aesthetics,  and  so  forth.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  credit  be  given  for  musical  work  done 
with  a music  teacher  out  of  school  hours 
provided  that  a certain  standard  is  main- 
tained. The  report  says  that  the . modern 
development  of  reproductive  and  self  playing 
musical  instruments  has  made  possible  a 
method  of  study  including  orchestral  and 
choral  works  in  a way  that  has  hitherto  been 
out  of  the  question. 


It  is  not  very  often  that  the  rector  of  a 
lai-c-e  ritv  church  receives  a solemn  warning 
from  Hie' police  that  his  church  is  being  over- 
crowded. and  to  caution  him  not  to  break  the 
! iw  by  a. lowing  people  to  stand  in  the  aisles 
and  vedibules.  This  happened  recently,  how- 
ever to  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  M.  Steele,,  rector  of 
St.  Luke  and  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Ste'  le  has  enlightened  views  on  the  value  ol 
music  in  church,  with  the  result  that  the 
Christmas  carol  service  proved  amazingly  pop- 
ular The  musical  services,  given  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Robinson  are 
among  the  most  artistic  given  m the  United 

States. 


The  one-act  opera,  Madeleine,  by  Victor 
Herbert,  was  lately  produced  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  iu  New  York.  Tbe  opera  deals 
wiili  a pretty  incident  in  tbe  period  ot  Louis 
\,l  and  was  in  fact  adapted  by  Grant- 
Slewart  from  tbe  little  comedy  by  Deeour- 
celles  and  ThibauiJ,  which  has  long  been  a 
French  standard  play.  The  principals  in  the 
various  roles  were  Mine.  Aida,  Lenoua 
Sparks,  Paul  Althouse  aud  Pmi-Corsi.  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  has  apparently 
adopted  the  pleasing  custom  ot  graciously  per- 
mitting one  American  composer  a year  to 
obtain  a bearing.  So  far  tbe  favored  ones 
have  been  Frederick  Converse,  w.th  his  Pipe 
, e Desire;  lloratio  Parker,  with  Mona,  and 
Victor  Herbert  himself,  with  N atom  a-  thi 
only  one  that  has  achieved  a measure  ot  pop- 
ular favor. 


JIRS,  A.  M. 

Piano  School  and  Conservatory 

43  West  T (Uli  St.,  New  York 


SCIHHiL  OF  MUSIC 

l’or  full  particulars  address 

Dir.  A.  K.Yirsril,  1205 Cameron  Bldg., 

( or.  Dlndison  Aw.  anil  SMtli  St.,  ftew  York 


MUSIC  SCHOOL 

44  W.S.Yth  St..,  New  Y ork,  N.V  . 
llerwejA'li  Von  Ernie. Director 


ALVA  H LOVER  Piano  Instruction 

(Special  course  for  teachers,  explanatory 
literature  sent  upon  application) 

SI  uilio:  2 Walnut  St.(  Beacon  Hill  Boston 
Hartford,  ( oim.,  Thursdays 
Kew  York  City,  Fridays 


Teacher’s  Agencies 


Clark  Teacheti  Agency . . 


T^hor 


/ikv  j . Baltimore,  wia^-wiun»oy'  pwig. 

Spokane,  Washr-Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

FRSTANDABLE  CONTRACT  2Sttl  YEAH 


^ y-. v w «-«  t-w  n • * o ptvt/^'\7  6?.3  S.  WABASH  AVE., 

THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


*->  • i.nunw  

. : CHICAGO,  ILL.  : 

Thirtieth  Year.  Special  Department  for  Teachers  of  Music mCd  ■ vv^„,r„  office:  Spokane,  Wash. 

Supervisors  of  Music.  &c.  Our  booklet  T each, nu  ,.s  a Business  stiuim. 


Tii  E-B  RE  WER-TEAC  HER*  S- AGEN  C Y peHence  ,co  -bper  atin  gr  wi  t h TKACH-: 

k-  5RWU*,  u 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 
MUSIC  PRINTERS  5M  ENGRAVERS 


Send  for  Itemized  Price  List  and  4 . p, 

COLUMBIA  AVE.  AND  RANDOLPH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  P.  - 


•i-eMM-ia.  Kolw-rf  lb^idem  of  the  Shonvood 
Ylusic a School,  Chicago,  before  the 

min  lb  t ■ r 'o  f ' 1 '<  1 gag1  , > 11  i . n t s trtdefivw'°tbte  lecture 
hi  several  of.  U»e  leading  music  centres  of 
tlie  Middle  West. 

Wallace  ‘“brndru-h.01  Frederick  Maison,  and 

ble  for  their  high  artistic  ment. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  <it  New  Yo  .,  •< . 

M u sica I - 1 mvriea . the  coni  met  « > ' to** ef  Sti  an 
skv.  as  conductor  of  the  orehestia  cx 

,i,,,i  h, years.  Inasmuch  as  Mi.  Mian 
skv’s  present'  contract  has  another  year  to 
rr'n  after  Ihe  present  season,  it  is  now  a.- 
sured  that  he  will  remain  in  N™  ‘lt 

least  through  the  season  ol  Db 

rp,,.,  pas  occurred  of  Rudolph  YYui- 

ril/er  1 l e ' U der  of  the  Rudol,,li  Wurl.Uer 
Manufacturing  Co.  Rudolph  V ur Rtzer  uvaa 
, si  iiueu,  ek  Germany,  in  in-.i. 

a ^y^nclUSnll  and  «■'«  de« - 
oped  the  huge  business  which  heals  Ins  name. 

The  music  teachers  of  Fori  Worth,  Texas 
have  ' formed  an  organization  for  musical 
e iteration  to  he  known  as  ihe  . sso  . d 

r < h."  limes  is  the  tendency  of  workers  to 

l.nelit.  instead  of  following  the  wasteful 
policy  of  "every  man  lor  lumsell. 

\ wfpdini;  recently  occurred  in  the  Smith 

” “vlit.  t !&u»S. 

lVY  was  therefore  highly  surprised  when  h" 
i|,|.  entire  wedding  M'i\'>< 

at’ il^Old  First'  I 'resbytel'ian  o''k 

,1  'n„.  wcddiii"  itself  no  music  was  used, 
jinn  ;i(  un*  \'<n;  iniwic  with  a 

Tliis  is  long  distance  wedding  music  " 


\ keception  was  given  recently  by  Miss 
Kate  S.  Chittenden,  the  dean  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Applied  Music,  New  York,  to 
ihe  faculty  and  some  of  her  old  pupils,  in 
commemoration  of  the  fortieth  anmveisaiy 
of  her  teaching  career.  The  faculty  and  pupi  s 
in  return  presented  her  with  a loving  cup. 

I lie  following  evening  the  Board  ot  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institute  gave  a surprise  dinnei 
to  yiiss  Chittenden  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan, 
and  presented  her  with  a gold  purse  with 
which  to  form  the  nucleus  to  a scUolamhip 
fund  to  tie  known  as  the  Kate  S.  Chittenden 
Scholarship.  A concert  wag  also  given, 
opinions  may  differ  regarding  the  femmwfi 
movement"  in  many  of  its  manifestations. 
Tliero  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  tak 
in o-  a profound  interest  in  music  and  musical 
education,  the  women  of  America  have  de 
n,,,l  a le"itimate  field  of  endeavor  foi  the 
sex?  ' Such  women  6as  Miss  Kate  CHiittendea 
have  brought  music  into  the  homes  of  thg  - 
samls.  thereby  exerting  an  incalculable  m iu 
rniee  in  making  the  home-ties  stronger  than 
,\er  Sine.’  many  of  the  occupations  upon 
which  women  are  entering  threaten  to  weaken 
these  sacred  ties,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
Unt  music  can  suffer  no  such  criticism  AH 
honor,  therefore,  to  such  pioneers  as  Miss  Kat, 
S.  Chittenden. 


The  most  recent  novelty  produced  by  t 
Metropolitan  in  New  York,  LAmore  de i • 
,,  was  more  successful  than  any  one  tlio  gh 
tV’s  o-oing  to  be.  The  plot  is  that  a.  blind 
, an  nan.., T Archibaldo  has  by  connivance 
managed  to  secure  the  lovely  1'iora  for  h 
Maui  redo.  Although  Fiora  is  thus  n ai 

u7ver‘  A Vito.1"  The  oh  iU  blind01 Archibald^  sus- 
i n.ke  to  learn  of  Flora’s  faithlessness  Her 

'-•J- - ^ 

dies  Tim  wretched  Manfred cf  also  kisse 
her ' lips  and  dies.  Z 

thTf  rk  w-  h,rt|Y 

before  an  American  audience ^a.le  by 

» usi  sin .« r’’r 

future. 
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Duking  the  past  year,  Mr.  John  C.  Freund, 
editor  of  Music  Trades  and  Musical  America, 
lias  made  a lecturing  tour  of  the  country 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
confidence  of  Americans  in  American  music 
and  American  musical  conditions.  Large 
bodies  of  people  are  trying  to  do  this  all  the 
time,  but  whereas  most  of  these  people  con- 
tent; themselves  with  the  well  known  imita- 
tion eagle  scream,  Mr.  Freund  has  investi- 
gated the  facts  and  figures  to  support  his 
statements.  Before  the  Philadelphia  Music 
Teachers’  Association  last  year,  he  first  an- 
nounced the  interesting  fact  that  America 

spends  about  $600,000,000  a year  on  music, 

and  that  about  a third  of  that  sum,  at  least, 
is  devoted  to  the  important  matter  of  musical 
education.  Following  this  came  several  in- 
teresting lectures  on  the  musical  uplift  of 
America  in  Nashville,  Baltimore,  Columbus, 
Detroit,  etc.  The  latest  one,  however,  has 
been  in  Cincinnati,  and  has  been  directed 
against  the  foolish  custom  of  American 

students  going  abroad,  unchaperoned  and 
ill-provided  with  funds.  This  for  some 
reason  has  been  considered  an  “attack” 

on  German  morals,  and  mass  meetings  have 
been  held  in  Berlin  by  American  residents,  at 
which  the  American  Ambassador  was  present 
condemning  this  “attack”  which  was  never 
made.  No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Freund  can 
suppose  for  a moment  that  he  has  not  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  German  people ; he 
is  simply  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  need 
for  American  students  to  go  abroad  for 
study,  when  they  can  do  as  well  or  better  at 
home.  There  is  always  a certain  amount  of 
“moral  danger”  for  a young  unchaperoned 
girl  alone  in  a big  city.  The  danger  is 
greatly  exaggerated  when  she  go'es  to  a big 
city  in  a strange  land,  ignorant  alike  of  the 
language  and  of  the  social  customs.  The 
Etude  has  full  confidence  in  the  disinterested 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Freund's  addresses,  and  in 
the  fundamental  truth  of  the  doctrine  he  is 
preaching. 

Abroad. 

A monument  to  the  late  .Tuies  Massenet 
is  to  be  erected  in  his  native  city  of  St. 
Etienne. 

Music  in  Switzerland  will  soon  be  a lux- 
ury. It  has  been  decided  in  that  hard,  rugged 
land  to  tax  musical  instruments. 

A monument  was  recently  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  Arcangelo  Corelii's  bicente- 
nary at  Fusigo,  Italy,  the  composer’s  birth- 
place. 

The  death  of  Francois  Cellier,  conductor 
of  the  London  Savoy',  in  the  good  old  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  days,  will  be  much  regretted 
by  all  who  remember  their  Pinafore,  Mikado, 

etc. 

A German  composer  and  a German  libret- 
tist in  Berlin  have  just  completed  an  opera 
entitled  George  Washington.  “Will  tlii.;,” 
asks  the  Musical  Co  crier,  “turn  out  to  be 
the  long  awaited  American  opera?” 

Puccini  is  said  to  be  working  on  a new 
opera,  the  name  of  which  will  be  Ilooplande. 
The  composer  recently  attended  the  hundredth 
performance  of  his  Madam  Butterfly  in 

Vienna. 

The  descendants  of  Job  must  have  settled 
mainly  in  Barcelona.  A performance  of 
Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  was  recently 
given  there  without  cuts,  and  it  lasted  from 
8.30  in  the  evening  until  .two  in  the  morning. 

Tiie  Vienna  Royal  Opera  has  paid  over  to 
Richard  Wagner’s  heirs  more  than  1,000,000 
crowns  in  royalties  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  makes  an  average  of  over  33,000 
crowns,  or  $6,600,  annually  paid  to  the  Wag- 
ners from  one  institution  alone. 

GliiSre,  the  Russian  composer  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Imperial  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Moscow,  has  announced  his  intention  of 
producing  representative  wo'rks  of  worthy 
American  composers,  such  as  are  recommend- 
ed to  him  through  the  Russian  Musical  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 

Tiie  attempt  by  the  Boston  Opera  Company 
to  secure  Felix  Weingartner  as  its  conductor 
i has  failed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Weingart- 
ner has  signed  a five-year  contract  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Society.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  gifted  conductor  is  said  to  be  se- 
riously ill. 

Tiie  Dutch  liner  Tasman  recently  went 
ashore  in  the  Gulf  of  Papua.  Among  her 
passengers,  who  were  for  some  time  in  con- 
' [ siderable  danger,  was  Mme.  Nordica,  who  has 
■ : been  touring  Australia.  The  result  has  been 
that  Mme.  Nordica  has  suffered  from  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  brought  about  by  ex 
* posure. 

The  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rome  has 
created  two  prizes  of  3000  and  2000  lire 
' i about  $600  and  $400)  respectively  for  s.vm- 
' phonic  music  by  Italian  composers.  The  works 
of  the  successful  ones  will  be  produced  at 
lhe  concerts  of  the  Augusteum.  Thus  do 
they  encourage  native  art  in  Italy. 

, The  first  London  performance  of  a new 
' violin  Sonata  by  the  unique  Lrieh  Korngold 
of  \ ienna  created  a sensation.  Korngold, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  only  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  critics  have  hailed  him  as  a 
young  Mozart  and  credit  him  with  the  musical 
intelligence  of  a man  of  forty. 

A “critics’  league”  has  been  formed  in 
< ■ermany,  with  headquarters  in  Leipsie,  for 
(the  purpose  of  “improving  the  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  status  of  the  profession.’* 

I here  would  probably  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty In  forming  such  a league  in  this  coun- 
try,  as  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  American 
critic  who  would  admit  that  he  could  he 
Improved  upon. 


Melba  has  related  how  she  made  her  first 
i public  appearance.  The  event  took  place  at 
a summer  resort  In  Australia.  She  arranged 
! a benefit  concert  to  provide  the  cemetery 
with  a new  fence.  Unfortunately  at  that 
time  her  father  was  very  much  opposed  to 
her  singing  in  public,  and  arranged  wjth  his 
friends  that,  they  would  not  go  to'  hear  his 
daughter.  The  result  was  that  she  gave  the 
concert  to  an  audience  of  two  individuals. 

In  rather  marked  contrast  to  the  usual 
attitude  of  the  Germans  towards  American 
composers  comes  the  news  of  the  warm  ap- 
preciation with  which  Mrs.  II.  II.  A.  Beach 
is  being  received  in  her  tour  abroad.  At  a 
concert  given  in  Hamburg  recently,  a sym- 
phony of  hers  was  performed  and  she  played 
her  piano  concerto.  The  newspaper  critics 
wrote  in  a way  that  showed  they  had  fully 
realized  that  Sirs.  Beach  is  a composer  of 
the  rarest  kind. 

Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  the  well  known  English 
|eomposer-militant,  has  changed  her  will  so 
Sthat  her  estate  will  go  to  the  funds  of  the 
[militant  suffragettes  until  such  time  as  they 
[get  the  vote.  By  this  meaus,  the  I’ankhurst 
■followers  will  not  only  receive  financial  as- 
sistance, but  they  will  also  receive  more  or 
less  enthusiastic  support  from  the  original 
legatees  to  whom  the  estate  will  revert  after 
the  vote  has  been  secured. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  organist  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  who  has  recently  celebrated 
his  seventieth  birthday,  some  years  ago  edited 
the  tunes  for  a new  Wesleyan  hymn-book,  tie 
tells  in  the  London  Strand  that  the  Commit- 
tee pressed  for  the  insertion  of  a tune  which 
they  declared  was  by  Handel.  It  was  so  had, 
however,  that  Sir  Frederick  returned  it  with 
an  intimation  that  every  time  it  was  ren- 
dered in  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapter  House, 
Handel  would  turn  in  his  grave  in  the  neigh- 
boring Westminster  Abbey.  The  Committee 
was  equal  to  the  situation.  The  tune  was 
submitted  again,  the  Committee  promising 
that  if  it  were  Included  it  should  be  marked 
pianissimo,  so  as  not  to  disturb  Handel. 

The  most  popular  opera  in  Germany  is 
not  German  In  spirit  nor  is  it  the  work  of  a 
German  composer.  Figures  have  been  com- 
piled in  which  it  is  shown  that  during  the 
decade  1901-1010  the  Spanish  opera,  Carmen, 
by  the  Frenchman  Bizet,  led  all  the  rest, 
3,956  performances  having  been  given  in  Ger- 
man^ opera  houses.  N ::t  came  Lohengrin 
(3,458),  Tannhauser  (3,243),  and  so  on 
down  the  li  it.  It  transpired  that  out  of 
eleven  “most  favorite”  operas,  four  were 
French  and  only  two  were  Italian.  Of  the 
lat.  r Wagner  works  only  Die  Walkiire  has  a 
place  in  the  group. 

A novel  plan  has  been  outlined  by  the 
London  Daily.  Telegraph  to  form  a sort  of 
En  lish  Bayreuth  at  Glastonbury,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  preserve  the  Arthurian 
legends  in  a series  of  music  dramas,  the  lib- 
rettos of  which  will  be  by  Reginald  R.  Buck- 
Icy  a i:J  the  music  h,v  Rutland  Boughton.  The 
patrons  of  the  scheme  include  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  music  lovers  in  the  land, 
and  as  all  the  plans  are  completed,  apparently 
all  that  Is  needed  is  the  sum  of  $15,000.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bcechnm  has  set  a noble  example  by 
placing  li'i-?  orchestra  at  the  disposal  of  the 
enthusiastic  young  patriots.  The  idea  is  a 
splendid  one  and  should  inspire  some  great 
music. 


LITTLE  LESSONS  IN  TACT. 


BY  MRS.  L.  A.  BUGBF.E-DAVIS. 


No  teacher  can  afford  to  he  wholly  in- 
dependent in  the  matter  of  the  pupils  she 
is  teaching.  Every  young  pupil  is  under 
the  control  of  some  guardian.  That 
guardian  has  the  spending  of  the  money 
for  lessons  and  may  spend  it  as  he  sees 
best.  Consequently  some  little  tactless 
act,  which  the  average  tradesman  would 
know  enough  to  avoid,  may  deprive  the 
teacher  of  some  very  desirable  patron.  A 
few  little  examples  serve  to  show  what 
should  he  avoided. 

If  a mother  asks  you  how  her  daughter 
is  doing  do  not  make  the  fatal  mistake 
of  comparing  her  playing  with  that  of 
some  other  child,  whether  the  playing 
'S  better  or  worse. 

If  you  have  two  children  of  the  same 
grade  play  at  a pupil’s  recital  be  careful 
that  each  lias  as  attractive  and  as  long  a 
piece  as  the  other.  I f Mary  Jane  has 
two  pieces,  see  that  Dorothy  Mae  has 
an  equal  number. 

If  an  irate  father  comes  In  and  tells 
you  something  is  wrong  when  you  know 
it  is  right,  do  not  waste  time  in  educat- 
ing him:  merely  he  patient,  good  natured 
and  assure  the  gentleman  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  correct  the  difficulty.  The 
future  will  reveal  the  right  path.  Re- 
member the  Chinese  maxim  “Overcome 
your  enemy  by  making  him  your  friend.” 


The'  delightful  ‘ Whisper- 
ing Hope”  duet  by  Homer 
and  ©Hick  (Victor  Record 
87107)  is  a charmingly  beauti- 
ful rendition,  and  any  Victor 
dealer  will  gladly  play  it  for 
you. 

Victor -Vietrolas'  -15  to  >JoO. 
Victor r 510  to  5 1 00. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
C«imf)e,n,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A., 

I , Berliner  Gramophone  Co.  Montreal 
* 'Canadian  Distributor* 
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. TINDALE  MUSIC  CABINETS 

I he  indexed  sliding  trays  of  this  Cabinet  will  transform  your 
unsightly  piles  of  music.  No  more  lime  lost  hunting  for  that 
m.ssptg  piece.  Save  time,  temper  and  music. 

I he  Cabinet  illustrated  (Style  E)  will  hold  700  pieces  of  music 

py  always  at  hand  alien  wanted  Oak  #2$.  Mahogany  $29. 

Folio  of  Designs  No.  1 illustrates  more  than  a dozen  styles  and 

si  < i of  C il foi  filing  mu  ic  arid  books.  $15tb$95.  Sold  direct 

to  you  and  on  easy  terms  when  desired. 
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THE  ETUDE 


A Book 
about  Pianos 

FREE 


STARTING  THE  BABY  RIGHT. 

a mother’s  story. 

by  LYDIA  A.  CASEY. 


Will  you  accept,  with  our  compli- 
ments, the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive booklet  ever  written  on 
how  to  judge  a piano?  <J  It  is  so  easy 
to  be  fooled  about  a piano,  I he  case 
is  all  you  can  see— yet  it  is  the  least 

important  part.  <1  It  s the  pith  the  in- 
side, that  really  counts;_  and  that  is 
why  we  have  named  this  new  book 
“The  Pith  of  the  Piano  Problem.’ 
Written  in  a clear,  simple,  non-tech- 
nical  way,  “The  Pith  of  the  Piano 
Problem”  tells  you  how  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  as  well  as  how  to  find  out  the 
good  points  of  a piano.  <11  Anyone  can 
understand  it,  and  apply  the  simple 
rules  set  forth — no  matter  how  little 
he  or  she  may  know  about  music— and 
it  is  equally  helpful  to  the  expert  musi- 
cian. <11  Your  copy  of  “The  Pith  of 
the  Piano  Problem”  will  be  mailed 
gratis.  Write  today— a postal  will  do. 


SOMMER  & CO. 

317  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


IN  THE  BOTTOMS 

A Characteristic  Suite  for  Piano 


By  R.  Nathaniel  Dett 

Price  $1.50 


As; 


its  title  suggests,  it  deals  with  things  of  the 
--  South;  things  of  the  cottonfields,  of  aged 
negroes,  their  sorrows  and  joys,  of  those  intimate 
characteristic  touches  of  humor  for  which  the 
southern  negro  is  famous.  Mr.  Dett  has  more  than 
one  interesting  moment  in  tins  Suite.  The  work 
fairly 'teems  w ith  musical  ideas  that  strike  the 
listener  us  unusual.  There  are  five  movements : 
I.  Prelude.  “Night";  II.  “His  Song’’;  IH. 
"Honey”  (Humoresque);  IV.  “Morning  (Bai- 
carolle);  V.  “Juba”  (Dance) .—Musical  America. 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.,  Publishers 


DEALERS  IN  MUSIC  OF 
THE  BETTER  CLASS 


64  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 


IVERS  & POND 
PIANOS 


If  You  Want  a 
Piano,  write  us. 

We  are  one  of  the 
world’s  largest 
makers  of  first- 
class  pianos  only, 
andhavesupplied 

over  400  Leading  ^ 
Educational  In 


stitutions  and  5?  ,000  homes. 

A new  catalogue,  showing  our  full  line  of  grands 
right  and  plave  . for  1914  mailed  (free)  on  ret, 


How  to  Boy 

If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you.  we  can  supply  you 
from  our  factory  as  safely  and  satisfactorily  as  it  you 
lived  near  by.  We  make  expert  selection  and  guaran- 
tee the  piano  to  please,  <»r  it  returns  at  our  expense  or 
freights.  Liberal  all  wa-ce  for  old  pianos  in  exchange. 
Attractive  easy  payment  plan 4.  For  catalogue,  prices  an 
full  information,  mail  the  coupon  now. 


Fill  out  and  send  this  coupon  to 


IVERS  & POND  PIANO  CO. 

141  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

il  me  your  new  catalogue  and  valuable  informa- 
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The  big  girl  and  the  big  boy  (and 
many  others)  busy  practicing  their  music 
seldom  stop  to  think  zohy  the  baby  strives 
to  reach  the  piano  and  insists  upon 
“playin’  too.”  The  baby  is  usually  con- 
sidered a nuisance  in  the  music  room 
not  only  by  the  student,  but  by  the  neigh- 
bors ! 

Real  interest  in  music  develops  in  the 
child  from  the  time  his  mother  begins 
to  sing  to  it  until  it  tries  to  make  music 
in  his  own  little  way,  and  it  should  never, 
never  be  discouraged.  Rather  it  should 
he  encouraged  and  praised  for  its  little 
efforts  no  matter  how  unmusical  they 
may  sound  (and  the  soft  pedal  can  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbors.) 
Many  a baby  who  is  intensely  interested 
in  what  the  “big”  musician  is  doing  is  told 
to  “go  ’way,  can’t  you  see  I’m  busy? 

My  little  girl  of  two  persisted  in  climb- 
ing upon  the  bench  beside  me  one  day 
when  I was  diligently  practicing.  I told 
her  to  get  down— that  I couldn’t  play 
when  she  was  sitting  beside  me.  In  dis- 
appointment she  obeyed  and  I felt  con- 
scious-stricken and  called  her  to  me.  I 
explained  that  I couldn't  play  the  music 
right  when  I didn’t  have  enough  room  to 
play  with  when  her  head  was  under  my 
arm.  She  understood  this  perfectly.  I 
then  picked  out  one  of  the  military  pieces 
of  the  magazine  and  told  her  I would 
play  this  one  piece  all  for  her.  She  stood 
quietly  by  and  listened  attentively.  When 
the  music  was  finished  I told  her  the 
story  of  the  soldiers  marching  and 
explained  the  part  representing  the  drum, 
using  the  drum  music  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture show  as  an  illustration  so  she  would 
understand  the  music. 

She  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  she 
could  catch  the  meaning  of  the  music  and 
asked  me  to  play  it  over  and  over.  When 
we  reached  the  various  changes  ui  the 
music  she  would  tell  me  what  they  repre- 
sented. “Now,  mamma,  that’s  the  sol- 
diers stoppin’  to  rest,  hear  the  drum 
singin’ !”  and  so  on.  She  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  music.  After  that  she  could 
nearly  always  pick  out  the  martial  music. 

It  wasn’t  long  until  she  would  march  to 
the  music. 

Forest  Revels,  by  Carl  Moter,  in  the 
November,  1912,  issue  of  The  Etude,  was 
a mine  of  pleasure  to  her.  She  inter- 
preted the  first  eight  measures  as  the 
little  green  mama  leaves  shaking  their 
heads  on  the  big  trees  in  the  woods.  The 
next  eight  measures  as  the  papa  leaves, 
and  then  came  the  children  and  the  baby 
leaves.  She  recognized  the  mama  and 
papa  leaves  throughout  the  piece.  Where 
the  music  changed  to  live  flats  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  “Now  the  babies  are 
going  to  sleep,”  and  the  staccato  notes  she 
defined  as  one  of  the  babies  crying  for  a 
- drink.  When  it  changed  to  two  flats  she 
• said,  “Now,  all  the  babies  are  sound 
asleep.” 

Her  taste  in  music  is  growing  better. 
She  doesn’t  seem  to  care  for  the  extreme 
popular  music  in  the  least.  In  daytime 
plays,  she  calls  for  the  martial  pieces  and 
the  little  simple  dances,  which  she  inter- 
prets in  little  original  dances,  keeping- 
time  with  the  music.  1 do  not  think  the 
bugaboo  of  “time”  will  ever  cross  her 
path. 

For  evening  she  asks  for  the  “big  tree 
music”  or  the  “river  music.”  She  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  Tit  the  Woods,  by  Auguste 
Durand,  also  in  the  November,  1912. 
number.  I told  her  a little  story  of  this 
selection.  1 described  the  big  trees  and 


the  baby  trees  growing  beside  the  big 
trees.  The  green  grass  with  baby  flowers 
peeping  out  to  say  good  morning , the 
blue  sky  and  white  clouds  over  the  trees. 
And  a tiny  baby  river  running  through 
the  woods  with  little  fairy  sail  boats 
made  out  of  leaves  sailing  down  to  the 
ocean. 

Not  many  months  ago  The  Etude 
included  in  its  monthly  offerings  a little 
song,  the  first  line  of  which  was  ‘ High 
up  in  a tree,  a little  birdie  sang  she 
learned  that  line  in  less  than  a day,  car- 
ried the  correct  tone  and  was  so  inter- 
ested that  she  would  sing  it  over  and 
over.  This  proved  to  me  that  a baby  can 
be  directed  in  musical  lines  even  at  so 
early  an  age  as  two  yrears.  Before  that 
time  it  is  hard  for  the  baby,  to  understand 
what  you  mean  by  woods,  sky,  trees  and 
so  on.  To  the  baby,  music  is  merely  an 
unanalyzed  “something’  that  pleases  him 
— makes  him  want  to  wiggle  and  dance 
or  nestle  off  to  sleep. 


ELEMENTARY 
PIANO  STUDIES 


WHERE  GOOD  PIANO  TEACHERS 
ARE  MOST  NEEDED. 


BY  LUTHER  T.  ADAMS. 


STUDENTS’  SELECTED  PRIMARY 
STUDIES 


By  H.  ENCELMANN 


No.  3555 

In  two  books,  each  80  Cents 


Doubt-relieving  studies  for  the  per- 
plexed  teacher.  For  the  beginner,  this 
collection  is  ideal.  Correctly  practiced, 
these  studies  will  establish  a thorough 
command  of  the  fingers  and  hand.  Studies 
and  Pieces  from  the  works  of  Czerny, 
Kohler,  Loeschorn  and  other  noted  writ- 
ers have  been  Judiciously  introduced. 
Progressively  arranged  throughout. 


TWELVE  INSTRUCTIVE  PIECES 


By  ARNOLDO  SARTORIO 

No.  31  85  Price,  75  Cents 


Valuable  technical  problems  combined 
with  those  fancy-tickling  melodies  which 
appeal  so  strongly  to  young  pianists. 
Suitable  for  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
year  Primarily  intended  to  develop  an 
instinct  for  beautiful  tone,  dynamics  and 
touch — complete  expression.  A splendid 
volume  at  an  exceptional  price. 


The  completion  of  a graduating 
course  in  music  suggests  to  many  piano 
teachers,  “1  will  go  to  some  large  city 
to  seek  my  fortune.”  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  of  the  rural  districts  without 
a first-class  teacher.  The  continual  and 
ever-increasing  sale  of  pianos  in  these 
districts  in  the  last  few  years  places 
many  would-be  students  with  ambition 
in  need  of  competent  teachers  without 
anyone  in  view.  My  experience  as  a 
teacher  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
city,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  city  is 
far  too  overcrowded,  and  the  country  in 
sad  need. 

In  my  home  district  there  are,  in  the 
towns  ranging  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  in  population,  only  one  or  two 
really  competent  teachers  ordinarily  to 
be  found.  Taking  care  of  the  pupils  in 
town,  and  possibly  a small  part  of  the 
surrounding  vicinity,  occupies  the  whole 
time  of  these  teachers.  Of  course,  a 
great  many  of  the  parents  in  these  small 
townships  conceive  the  idea  that  any- 
body will  do”  to  start  their  children  in 
music,  however  limited  his  musical  edu 
cation  may  he.  This  often  works  hard 
ship  on  really  competent  and  conscien- 
tious teachers.  The  price  consideration 
is  the  important  factor  in  this  false 
economy.  A few  make  the  price  the 
only  excuse  for  not  engaging  first-class 
service.  They  do  not  realize  that  a care- 
less or  incompetent  teacher  is  worse 
than  none  at  all.  However,  there  arc 
many  really  appreciative  farmers  _ who 
are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  in 
order  to  secure  a good  teacher  situated 
so  as  to  “come  to  the  house”  or  else  to 
have  a regular  teaching  day  wherever 
the  farmer  happens  to  trade. 

Many  farmers  seem  to  think  that  their 
children  cannot  successfully  take  lessons 
during  their  regular  school  months.  Of 
course  no  one  versed  in  music  can  deny 
the  fact  that  music,  if  studied  at  all, 
should  be  studied  along  with  the  regular 
school  work.  This  is  bound  to  demand 
some  sacrifice.  The  children  living  in 
the  country  have  some  little  distance  to 
go  to  and  from  school;  they  also  have 
their  morning  and  evening  “chores’  to 
do,  and  these  items,  together  with  the 
time  required  for  preparing  the  mor 
row's  lessons,  do  not  leave  much  oppor- 
tunity for  practice.  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  however,  there  is  room 
for  many  good  teachers  who  are  barely 
able  to  make  a living  in  the  city  to  find 
employment  the  year  round  which  would 
be  beneficial  both  to  their  pocketbook 
and  to  their  physical  health. 


FIRST  VELOCITY  STUDIES 


By  CEZA  HORVATH 

No.  7525  Price,  SI  .00 


Though  technical  in  character,  these 
studies  are  interesting.  They  aim  to 
enliven  the  rhythmic  sense.  Besides  the 
original  studies,  many  inventions  by 
Cramer.  Guriitt.  Spindler  and  other 
noted  writers  have  been  included.  As  a 
preparation  for  the  higher  grades  this 
assortment  is  unsurpassed. 


ETUDES  MIGNONNES 

By  PAUL  WACHS 


No.  6885 


Price,  75  Cents 


Fourteen  short,  smile-producing  studies 
for  students  in  the  second  year.  \\  hue 
each  study  deals  with  a specific  technical 
problem,  the  composer  has  most  deltly 
clothed  his  material  with  sparkling  little 
melodies  that  ring  of  Joy  and  humor. 
This  volume  will  appeal  particularly  to 
those  pupils  who  shun  technic  in  the 
abstract.  Bend  to-day  for  this  unique 
collect  ion. 


TWENTY  SHORT  EXERCISES 

By  BFRNHARD  WOLFF 

No.  4243  Price,  80  Cents 


A treatise  that  takes  cognizance  of 
the  simple  fact  that  the  piano  is  played 
with  two  hands — a fact  frequently  over- 
looked. These  exercises  can  be  studied 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  hrst  year 
with  great  benefit.  Advisory  comments 
as  to  how  to  practice — a valuable  fea- 
ture— have  been  added  by  the  editor. 


SHORT  MELODIOUS  STUDIES 

By  LUDWIG  SCHYTTE 


No.  4348 


Price,  60  Cents 


These  studies  introduce  in  a clever 
manner,  though  simply,  double  notes, 
repeated  notes  and  chords.  Both  hi/ato 
and  staccato  touches  are  treated;  in 
some  studies  the  hands  use  either  touch 
simultaneously,  and  in  others,  separate!}  . 
The  technical,  the  pleasing  and  the  in- 
t cresting  are  cleverly  combined. 


STUDIES  AND  STUDY  PIECES 

By  A.  SCHMOLL 

Edited  by  E.  R.  KROECER 
No.  2781  Books  I,  II,  III,  each,  S 1 .00 


In  three  books,  these  Studies  and 
Pieces  supply  an  abundance  of  material 
tending  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of 
artistic  piano-playing.  The  pupil  com- 
pleting this  course- — but  model atel}  dtffi 
cult — will  have  acquired,  unconsciously, 
a well-developed  technical  equipment  and 
use  of  the  beautiful,  by  reason  of  the 
concrete  form  in  which  these  studies 
have  been  written. 


Take  advantage  of  oar  large  discounts  to  teachers 
h„  sending  for  these  studies.  Exam, not, on  costs  noth - 
ing,  and  may  save  much,  bend  to-day. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


MUSICAL 

LITERATURE 


Life  Stories  of  Great 
Composers 

35  Biographies  of  the  Great  Masters 
Price  $1.50 

The  lives  of  great  men  are  charts  to 
enable  us  to  navigate  our  own  careers. 
They  show  us  the  rocks  to  avoid  and 
the  ports  to  make.  These  35  biog- 
raphies include  all  the  greatest  fact- 
ors in  the  development  of  the  art  of 
music.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
chronology  of  the  composer.  As  a 
book  of  reference,  a book  for  the  li- 
brary, and  a book  for  study  it  will 
be  found  a most  profitable  investment. 
Illustrated  with  full-page  portraits. 


Richard  Wagner 

His  Life  and  Works 
By  ADOLPHE  JULLIEN 
Price  $1.75 

The  interest  in  a great  novel  is  in 
the  struggle.  No  musician  ever  strug- 
gled harder  or  triumphed  more  glori- 
ously than  Richard  Wagner.  The 
story  of  his  fight  and  his  victories  is 
told  very  graphically  in  this  work. 
It  will  prove  a most  stimulating  and 
appropriate  Christmas  gift,  especially 
for  those  who  are  struggling  for  suc- 
cess. Illustrated. 


Make  Yourself  an  Authority 

Mistakes  and  Disputed 
Points  in  Music 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
Retail  Price  $1.25 

It  is  a magnificent  thing  to  have 
positive  information  and  this  work 
will  straighten  out  many  a slipshod 
musical  education.  The  book  covers 
all  the  essential  points  from  Acoustics 
and  Notation  to  Piano  Technic  and 
Orchestration.  You  can  buy  this  book 
for  a trifle  of  what  you  would  pay  for 
the  lessons  at  a leading  Conservatory. 


Business  Manual  for 
Music  Teachers 

By  GEORGE  C.  BENDER 

Price  $1.00. 

This  book  is  a compendium  of  the 
latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most 
practical  methods  of  compelling  your 
professional  work  to  yield  you  a larger 
income.  A glance  at  the  following 
will  reveal  to  the  practical  teacher 
the  great  desirability  of  possessing 
this  work: 

How  to  make  musical  advertising  pay. 

How  to  write  advertisements  that  will  not 
fail  to  bring  the  right  kind  of  pupils. 

How  to  get  up  a business  bringing  booklet. 

How  to  conduct  pupils’  recitals  with  profit. 

How  to  write  letters  which  hold  old  pupils. 

How  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  pupil’s 
parent. 

How  to  manage  the  business  side  of  your 
teaching  so  that  your  profits  will  increase. 

How  to  keep  musical  accounts  with  ease 
5 and  accuracy. 

How  to  collect  bills  for  old  accounts. 

How  to  secure  the  right  rewards,  certifi- 
cates. prizes,  diplomas,  programs,  etc. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  from  this 
work  which  could  be  of  value  to 
you  in  making  your  earning  power 

greater. 

1 1 Remember,  it  is  not  the  most 
learned  teacher  who  makes  the  most 
money.  If  you  are  wondering  why 
! your  teaching  does  not  pay,  get  this 
little  book  and  you  will  doubtless 
locate  the  reason  at  once.  Don’t 
) delay  success.  Order  to-day. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Sj  New  Books 


book  would  be  of  interest  to  the  advance 
student  its  chief  value  is  that  of  provid- 
ing the  singing  teacher  with  an  impor- 
tant work  of  reference  for  his  library. 
We  recommend  it  very  highly  for  that 
purpose. 


How  to  Study  the  Pianoforte  Works 
of  the  Great  Composers.  By  Herbert 
Westerby.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ners’ Sons,  302  pages,  bound  in  cloth. 
Price,  $1.75  net. 

This  writer  gives  a guide  through  the 
compositions  of  Handel,  Bach,  D.  Scar- 
latti, C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Clementi  and  Beethoven.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  while  this  work  is  called 
‘ How  to  Study,”  it  does  not  in  any  way 
cover  the  field  of  “How  to  Play.”  As  an 
interesting  annotated  catalog  it  has  its 
place,  but  it  will  be  found  of  slight  use 
to  any  one  who  expects  to  find  it  a series 
of  lessons  upon  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters mentioned.  In  giving  the  names  of 
editions  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  names 
of  some  representative  editions  have 
been  omitted. 

What  and  How  to  Play  for  Pictures. 
By  Eugene  A.  Ahern.  Published  by  the 
author.  Price,  $1.00. 

An  ambition  to  play  for  “movies”  is  not 
perhaps  the  highest  that  a young  pianist 
can  start  with,  but  nevertheless  an  in- 
creasing number  of  pianists  are  finding  in 
this  work  a means  of  livelihood  that  is 
not  to  be  despised.  Mr.  Ahern  has  been 
successful  at  this  occupation  himself,  and 
his  little  book — hardly  more  than  a pam- 
phlet— contains  advice  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  practical  and  valu- 
able. 


Hansel  and  Oretcl:  A guide  to  Humper- 

dinck’s opera.  By  Lewis  M.  Isaacs  and  Kurt 
J.  Rahlson.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & Co 
New  York.  Price,  $1. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  guide  to 
Humperdinck’s  EdiiiysUindcr  by  the  same 
authors  has  been  successful  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  publishers  in  producing  the  present 
guide  to  Hansel  and  Grctel.  The  story  of 
the  opera  is  well  told,  but  by  far  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  the  clever 
analysis  of  the  music  of  the  opera.  It  is 
rare  to  find  musical  analyses  which  really  do 
give  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  a piece 
of  music  without  employing  terms  that  serve 
only  to  mystify  the  layman. 


Reminiscences  of  Henry  Clay  Barnabee, 
edited  by  George  Leon  Varney,  published 
by  the  Chappie  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  461 
pages,  finely  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $2.50. 

Oh,  merry  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  what 
a fine  thing  to  have  your  memories  done 
into  book  form!  Laughter,  like  good 
music,  dies  with  the  making,  but  what 
would  the  world  be  without  Laughter? 
Henry  Clay  Barnabee  achieved  a position 
in  America  that  few  comedians  have 
ever  held.  For  years  he  kept  thousands 
of  Americans  in  uproarious  laughter.  As 
an  entertainer,  a church  singer,  an  actor, 
an  opera  singer,  and  now  as  a raconteur, 
Barnabee  has  been  a great  success.  His 
book  tells  all  about  it  in  a most  interest- 
ing manner.  His  long  association  with 
the  best  comic  opera  organization  our 
country  has  ever  known,  the  “Boston- 
ians,” is  of  course  covered  in  detail. 


Hymns  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Edited 
by  Markham  W.  Stackpole  ami  Joseph  N. 
Ashton.  Published  by  Ginn  & Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  book  contains  257  hymns  critically 
selected  from  many  standard  American  and 
English  books.  There  are  25  morning  hymns 
15  evening  hymns,  50  hymns  of  praise,  65 
devotional  hymns,  55  hymns  of  action,  20 
hymns  of  the  Church,  10  national  and  a few 
others  for  Christmas  and  Easter.  Both 
words  and  music  have  been  chosen  to  accord 
with  a healthy  religious  spirit  and  are  suited 
to  hearty  and  reverent  worship  by  young 
men  of  to-day. 


A Manual  of  Music.  By  T.  Keighley.  Pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  75  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

There  is  a lamentable  dearth  of  informa- 
tion among  pupils  and  even  teachers  regard- 
ing the  elementary  facts  of  musical  theory. 
This  little  work  is  a well-planned  effort  to 
supply  such  information.  It  progresses  from 
the  elementary  facts  about  notes,  rests  dots 
etc.,  to  elementary  efforts  in  ear-training’ 
and  includes  some  vocal  exercises  and  tonic 
sol-fa  notation. 


The  Appreciation  of  Music.  By  Albert 
Gehring.  Published  by  the  author.  Price. 
SO  cents. 

Mr.  Gehring  has  wisely  omitted  much  of 
the  philosophical  reflection  with  which 
writers  on  musical  appreciation  are  so  wont 
to  obscure  their  meaning.  He  gives  practical 
illustrations  (in  musical  text)  and  appropri- 
ate explanations  of  what  is  meant  by 
Counterpoint,  Thematic  work.  Musical  Form, 
etc.  As  he  is  writing  about  something  he 
perfectly  understands,  the  result  is  such  that 
the  non-teehnical  reader  can  understand  also. 


Rudiments  of  Music.  By  Arthur  J.  Abbot. 


Published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
Y.  Price,  20  cents. 


I lie  Tonsils  and  the  Voice,  by  Richard 
B.  J'  aulkner,  M.D.,  published  by  the 
J i esbyterian  Book  Company,  391  pages, 
illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  Price  $2.00. 

Ibis  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
books  we  have  ever  seen  inasmuch  as  the 
author  has  taken  a very  small  part  of  the 
human  anatomy  and  by  means  of  ex- 
haustive research  produced  a large  and 
necessary  volume.  Dr.  Faulkner’s  work 
is  a splendid  testimony  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  modern  American  scholarship. 
Dr.  Faulkner  endeavors  to  establish  the 
fact  that  “Removal  of  the  normal  faucial 
tonsil  interferes  witli  the  mechanism  of 
the  voice.”  This  if  proven  becomes  an 
important  fact  for  all  singers  to  know. 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  removed  Patti’s 
tonsils  and  her  voice  was  said  to  have 
been  unimpaired.  Dr.  Faulkner  de- 
clares that  this  is  unlikely.  Dr.  Faulkner 
also  insists  that  tonsils  play  a large  part 
in  voice  production  and  that  “tonsils  en- 
larged and  diseased  through  a wrong 
method  of  voice  production,  may  he 
cured  by  the  substitution  of  the  correct 
method.” 

T!ie  latter  part  of  the  hook  is  devoted 
to  the  “Science  of  Vocal  Art.”  While  the 


New  York,  N.  _.  _ 

“This  little  book  is  designed  for  use  as  the 
initial  text  in  elementary  classes,”  says  the 
preface.  We  can  only  add  that  It  achieves 
its  purpose  most  admirably. 


Olca.  A story  of  tbe  Norsemen  In  Penn- 
sylvania. By  Samuel  Haven  Glassmire.  The 
Knickerbocker  Press.  Price, 

This  is  a semi-historical  novel  dealing  as 
tbe  title  suggests,  with  tbe  settlement  in 
Pennsylvania  founded  by  the  great  Nor- 
wegian violinist,  Ole  Bull.  Tbe  fact  that  tin- 
author  is  familiar  with  the  ground  and  witli 
the  thought-habits  of  those  of  who’m  he 
writes  gives  the  work  a greater  interest  than 
the  slight  story  would  otherwise  arouse. 


Get  the  Washer 
Run  by  Gravity ! 


Pierre  Garat:  Singer  and  Exquisite  (1762- 
1823).  By  Bernard  Miall.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribners’  Sons,  New  York.  364 
pages,  with  35  illustrations.  Price,  $3. 

Bernard  Miall  has  produced  a work  of  un- 
usual interest  by  reason  of  his  capacity  for 
surrounding  his  hero  with  just  the  atmo- 
sphere of  romance  that  the  name  of  Pierre 
Garat  conjures  up.  He  offers  us  the  brilliant 
Parisian  singer,  wit  and  squire  of  dames, 
with  the  air  of  a co'nnoisseur  who  offers  a 
brother  epicurean  a wine  of  rare  vintage. 
Garat  was  an  exotic  growth  that  could  flour- 
ish only  at  one  time  in  one  soil — Paris  in  the 
Revolutionary  period.  His  career  reminds 
one  of  that  of  Lully  save  that  he  was  a less 
gifted  musician  and  a less  contemptible 
courtier.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  be  inaugu- 
rated the  brilliant  list  of  vocal  teachers  that 
have  helped  to  make  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
famous.  The  conservatoire  was  only  three 
years  in  existence  at  the  time  Garat  joined  it. 


We  have  harnessed  the  Power  of  Gravity  to 
the  1900  Washer.  It’s  the  Greatest  Combination 
known  for  quick. 


cheap,  easy  washing. 
The  Washer  almost  runs 
itself!  In  just  six  min- 
utes itwashes  a tubful 
of  clothes  spotlessly 
clean.  Over  half  a 
million  housewives 
have  tested  this  and 
proved  it.  So  can  you, 
without  spending  one 
cent!  Here  is  the  offer: 


Washers 


Shipped  FREE 

FOR 

30  Days'  Test 


We  make  this  offer  to 
any  reliable  man  or 
woman  anywhere.  We 
send  the  Washer  by 
freight,  at  our  expense 
and  risk.  That’s  be-  „ 

cause  we  absolutely  know  you  will  be  as  de- 
lighted with  the  Washer  as  the  thousands  who 
have  tried  it.  Get  one  of  these  wonderful  Wash- 
ers and  say  •’good-bye”  to  the  washboard  for- 
ever. Good-bye  to  back-aches,  worry  and  wash- 
day drudgery!  Let  Gravity  Power  do  the  hard 
work!  Let  the  Washer  cleanse  the  clothes!  We 
sell  the  W asher  on  little  payments— only  50  cents 
a week.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a hurry.  Then 
works  for  you,  free  tor  a lifetime / Drop  us  a 
postal  card  for  the  Free  Washer  Book  and  tell 
us  your  nearest  freight  station.  Send  today. 


Address  the  1900  WASHER  CO.  [341 

1205  COURT  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Address,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
P oisoning  Y our  Family  ? 


Your  doctor  win 

tell  you  that  a 
refrigerator  which 
cannot  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome  as 
you  can  easily  keep 
the  Monroe,  is 
always  dangerous 
to  your  family. 

The  Monroe  is  the  Re- 
frigerator You  Hear  So 
Much  About  — The 
Refr  igerator  with 
Genuine  Solid  Por- 
celain Food  Compart- 
ments 


Never  Sold  In  Stores 

30  Days  Trial 
Factory  Price 


which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places 
for  disease  germs  that  poison  food  which 
in  turn  poisons  people.  Not  cheap  por- 
celain-enamel, but  one  piece  of  white 
unbreakable  porcelain  ware  over  an  inch 
thiclc — nothing  to  crack,  chip,  or  absorb 
moisture— as  easily  cleaned  as  a china 
bowl — every  corner  rounded — not  a 
single  crack,  joint  or  any  other  lodging 
place  for  dirt  and  the  germs  of  disease 
and  decay. 

Send  at  once  for 


Cash  or  Credit 


Direct  from  fac- 
tory to  you— saving 
you  store  profits. 
We  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  your 
money  buck  and 


■ money  duck  ana  re- 

rrpp  Knnk  abo,lt  refrigerators  moval  of  refrigera 
which  explains  all  tor  at  no  expense  to 


vA^iaius  an  tor  at  no  expense 
ibis  and  tells  you  how  to  select  the  home  you  if  you  are  noi 
refrigerator— how  to  have  better,  more  absolutely  satisfied 
nourishing  food-how  to  keep  food  Easy  terms  if  more 
longer  without  spoiling— how  to  out  convenient  for  you. 
down  ice  bills— how  to  guard  against  Send  for  book  NOW 
sickness — doctor's  bills 


— Letter  or  postal. 


Monroe  Retrigeralor  Co.,  Sla.  22B,  Lockland,  Ohio 


Beethoven.  A critical  biography.  By  Vin- 
cent d indy.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Dr.  I heodore  Baker.  The  Boston  Music 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

There  are  many  published  biographies  of 
Beethoven,  so  many  that  one  looks  askance 
at  a new  one.  It  is  needless  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  Vincent  d'lndy,  himself  one  of  (lie 
most  important  composers  ol’  the  day,  brings 
to  bis  task  an  illuminating  insight  that  few 
or  none  of  Beethoven’s  biographers  have  hith- 
erto possessed.  The  work  is  a brief  one,  iii 
which  the  man  and  his  music  are  thoroughly 
reviewed.  This  is  no  mere  chronology  of  the 
events  ot  Beethoven  s life,  but  a very  sincere 
effort  to  reveal  the  magic  personality  of  the 
great  master. 
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Musicians  of  Sorrow  and  Romance,  By 
Frederic  Lawrence.  Published  by  Charles 
II.  Kelly,  London.  Price,  $1. 

Any  author  who  attempts  to  record  Ills 
Impressions  of  the  aesthetic  effect  music  has 
upon  him  has  to  possess  a unique  gift  of 
imaginative  writing  befo're  he  can  hold  an 
Interested  audience.  Mr.  Lawrence  appears 
to  possess  this  gift  to  some  extent.  I! is 
book  will  be  much  appreciated  by  those  who 
care  for  work  of  this  kind. 
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This  famous  Silver  Polish  is  the  only  one 
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say  it  is  best  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
silver  and  all  fine  metals  without  scratching 
or  marring.  Send  address  for 
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THE  ETUDE 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  WEST  97th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - Director 

Greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  students,  teachers  and 
professionals  for  summer  study 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  MUSICIANS 
AND  STUDENTS 

will  be  held  at  this  school  beginning  June  1-15,  July  6-15  and  August 
1;  special  six  and  ten  weeks’  courses,  starting  on  these  dates.  Be- 
sides the  regular  lessons  there  will  be  daily  lectures  on  all  subjects 
and  concerts  by  artists,  students  and  teachers.  Dormitories  in 
school  buildings.  Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and 
the  Hudson  River.  No  charge  for  teacher’s  certificates  and  diplo- 
mas. Send  for  booklet  and  other  printed  matter.  Also  terms, 
including  tuition,  board,  practicing,  etc. 


Weeks  Courses 

For  Teachers  and 
Advanced  Students 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  BOARD 

Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  Public  School 
Music,  Normal  Methods,  Locke’s  Primary 
Plan,  etc.  Certificates.  Catalog.  Teachers 
educated  in  Europe. 

Marks’  Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  F.  MARKS,  Director 
2 West  121st  Street  New  York 


Mr.  Gustav  L.  Becker 

will  conduct  a 

Summer  Course 

for 

Progressive  Piano  Teachers 

Special  Feature:  Modern  natural  Piano- 
technic,  as  lately  com- 
pleted and  perfected  by  Mr.  Becker.  This  com- 
bined with  the  latest  ideas  on  sightreading, 
memorizing,  eartraining,  as  well  as  the  most 
effective  and  economical  methods  of  study,  ought 
to  make  such  a course  worth  the  while.  Advan- 
tages for  early  applicants,  securing  time. 

Address: 

Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City 


a 

The  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music 

JOHN  B.  CALVERT,  D.D.,  President  (The  Metropolitan  College  of  Music) 

212  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

w 

opecial  Summer  session,  June  ZZnd  to  July  oist 

Unusual  advantages  for  teachers 

29th  Season  Begins  September  30th 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean. 

Summer  Study  under  the 
Foremost  Masters 

The  von  Ende  School  of  Music 

AnnouncestheSummerSession  of  Six  Weeksfrom 
June  29th  to  August  8th  for  Artists,  Students  and 
Teachers.  For  1914  Summer  Booklet  address  the 
Secretaiy,  44  West  85th  St.,  New  York. 


MR.  and  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS  Announce  their 

Eleventh  Annual  Teachers’  Classes 

for  Teachers  of  Piano  for  the  Study  of  Teaching  Material 
June  22  to  July  4.  Montreal,  N.  C.,  (near  Asheville) 
Augusts  to  15.  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

(Both  Courses  are  the  same) 

Write  for  booklet  containing  outline  and  strong  letters 
from  Teachers  who  have  taken  the  Course 

Permanent  address:  Montreat,  North  Carolina 


The  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 

Author  of  “Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic 99 

Q.immar  Third  SppQftn  at  EPworth,  Ludington  on  the  Lake,  Michigan. 

summer  OCIIOUI  l niru  oedbun  Special  five  weeks  course  for  teachers.  Delightful 

location  for  combining  summer  study  and  recreation.  For  full  particulars  address 

E.  H.  LOGAN,  Secretary,  630  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 


SUMMER  COURSES 

in  the 

ART  OF  TEACHING 

PIANO,  VIOLIN,  THEORY 
FOR  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS 

For  Information  Address 

HAHN  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

3915-S.  Ron  Avenue  DALLAS,  TEX. 


THE  HAGGERTY-SNELL’S  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  and  PIANO  MUSIC 

Deep  Breathing,  Physical  Culture,  Expression. 
June  16th — August  16th.  Mde.  Haggcrty-Snell 
has  an  international  reputation  of  being  able  to 
teach  any  one  to  sing  who  is  not  deaf,  dead  or 
dumb.  For  terms  apply  to 

IDA  HAGGERTY-SNELL 

2647  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a Famous  Authority 


fi 


Conducted  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 


jjMliHl 


Communications  to  this  department  are  welcomed.  No  charge  is  made,  but  special  infor- 
mation not  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  all  of  the  readers  of  THE  ETUDE  can  not  be  published 
in  the  department.  Address  all  inquiries,  ETUDE  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT, 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  not  to  Mr.  Elson  personally. 


Q.  (1)  Is  there  any  difference  between 
and  ^ above  or  beloic  a note?  If  so,  how 
should  each  be  played? 

(2)  How  should  ^ above  or  below  a note 
be  played?  I have  heard  it  played  different 
ways,  but  which  is  correct? — A.  E.  G. 

There  is  no  difference  between  a turn  above 
and  a turn  below  the  note.  They  are  played 
precisely  alike.  That  is,  if  the  note  has  any 
length  play  three  quick  notes  before  the  prin- 
cipal note.  If  the  note  is  a short  note  dis- 
solve it  into  a turn  of  four  notes,  if  It  is 
on  an  unimportant  part  of  the  measure,  but 
into  five  notes,  beginning  with  the  principal 
note,  if  it  is  on  a natural  accent.  The  last 
sign  is  the  inverted  turn,  and  is  to  begin 
with  the  note  below  the  principal  note  in- 
stead of  the  note  above. 

Q.  In  the  following  passage  from  an  organ 
piece,  would  the  note  >0  in  the  treble  part 
have  to  be  struck  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  being  held  down  by  the  left  hand  part? 

J.  B.  W. 
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A.  The  passage  is  probably  intended  for 
two  manuals.  The  melody  could  be  played  on 
swell  organ,  the  accompaniment  on  great.  If 
you  are  obliged  to  play  it  on  an  organ  with 
only  one  manual  it  would  he  best  to  remove 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  from  C while  the 
right  hand  strikes  it,  so'  that  the  line  of 
melody  may  be  undisturbed. 

Q.  Has  any  composer  employed  the  chorus 
in  a symphony  since  Beethoven  wrote  the 
Ninth  and  included  in  the  last  movement 
Schiller’s  “ Ode  to  Joy?”  E.  von  M. 

A.  Yes,  many  composers  have  followed 
Beethoven’s  lead  in  this  matter.  _ Yet  the 
Ninth  Symphony  was  a decided  innovation 
when  it'  introduced  voices  into  this  epic 
form.  It  is  worth  while  noticing  how  skil- 
fully Beethoven  made  this  new  departure. 
Had  he  brought  in  the  voices  without  any 
preamble  it  would  have  sounded  as  if  the 
symphony  were  completed  and  a chorus  en- 
tered as  the  next  number.  But  he  makes  the 
most  vocal  effects  imaginable,  upon  the  con- 
trabasses, and  then  introduces  the  same 
phrase  in  the  baritone  voice — a perfect  bridge 
from  the  instrumental  to  the  vocal  parts. 

Berlioz  was  the  first  to  follow  this  intro- 
duction of  voices  into  symphony,  and  in  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet  symphony  he  goes  far 
beyond  Beethoven,  using  the  voices  very  free- 
ly in  various  parts  of  the  work.  Liszt,  in  his 
Faust  symphony,  also  uses  voices  in  a grand 
finale,  Mahler  has  used  voices  freely  in  sym- 
phony, and  others  might  be  named  who  have 
united  the  vocal  with  the  instrumental  forces 
in  the  symphonic  form.  Debussy  has  gone 
beyond  this  and  has  used  the  human  voice, 
without  words,  as  a tone-color,  in  a large 
orchestral  form. 

Q.  We  have  a club  of  women  who  wish  to 
give  an  afternoon  program  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Music. 

Our  idea  is  to  study  the  primitive  stages,  es- 
pecially to  illustrate,  if  possible,  with  piano 
and  voice,  as  there  would  not  be  time  to  in- 
clude the  entire  growth  of  musical  expression 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Will  you  please  give  me  suggestions  as  to 
books  of  reference,  and  where  to  get  illus- 
trations cither  through  your  columns  in  The 
Etude,  or  to  me  directly? 

We  students  in  little  towns  where  there 
are  no  musical  libraries  are  very  much  in- 
debted  to  you  for  your  helpful  work  in  The 
Etude. 

I thank  you  sincerely  for  any  trouble  you 
may  take  to  help  me.  Mrs.  H.  E.  I. 

A.  I do  not  answer  questions  directly  to 
the  inquirer  by  letter,  and  questions  should 
he  sent  to  the  “Etude”  office,  when  they  will 
receive  attention  in  their  turn. 

The  question  asked,  however,  is  of  such 
general  importance  that  I give  it  an  imme- 
diate answer.  For  the  earliest  stages  of 
Music  I would  strongly  recommend  Carl  En- 
gel’s “Ancient  Music,"  and  Parry’s  “Evolu- 
tiou  of  the  Art  of  Music.” 

After  these  it  might  he  well  to  take  up 
Wallasehek's  “Primitive  Music,”  and  Elson’s 
“Curiosities  of  Music."  If  you  read  French, 


Fetis’s  “Histoire  Generale  de  la  Musique” 
will  give  you  many  examples,  and  if  you  are 
a German  scholar  you  might  find  many  points 
in  Ambros's  “Geschicbte  dor  Musik.” 

These  books  will  carry  you  up  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Also  add  Rowbotham's  "Trouba- 
dours and  Courts  of  Love,”  for  some  interest- 
ing data  about  this  epoch. 

At  some  later  time  I will  take  up  the 
works  which  ought  to  follow  these,  but  the 
above  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  course 
going  for  a long  time.  A few  musical  illus- 
trations may  also  be  found  in  Elson’s  “Folk- 
songs of  Many  Nations.” 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  modern  French  and 
Italian  opera  composers  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  contemporary  life — such  as  we 
get  in  Charpentier’s  “Louise,”  for  instance — 
on  the  operatic  stage?  Enthusiast. 

A.  It  is  not  at  all  true.  In  the  comedy, 
“Robin  et  Marion,”  written  by  the  Trouvere 
Adam  de  la  Hale  in  the  13th  century,  there 
is  a boastful  lover  who  turns  coward  when 
a nobleman  appears,  and  lets  the  girl  defend 
herself  alone  against  the  latter's  too  ardent 
behavior — certainly  a work  that  mirrored 
actual  contemporary  life.  Comedy  has  almost 
always  “held  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  in 
music  as  well  as  in  literature.  Tragedy, 
however,  has  been  a more  formal  affair.  The 
early  tragedies  of  the  Florentine  school,  which 
is  said  to  have  invented  opera  before  the 
year  1600,  were  efforts  to  revive  the  Greek 
Drama,  and  so  were  devoted  to'  mythological 
subjects.  The  Scarlattis,  Lully,  Keiser,  Pur- 
cell, and  the  later  Handel  kept  in  the  leg- 
endary field,  although  Purcell  treated  English 
subjects  and  Lully  developed  the  ballet- 
opera.  Pergolesi's  “Serva  Padrona,”  in 
which  a bright  servant  charms  and  captivates 
her  master,  had  contemporary  flavor,  but  was 
again  a comedy.  It  came  early  in  the  18th 
century.  The  same  distinction  held  good  a 
century  later,  the  tragedies  of  the  Rossini 
school  being  conventional  affairs,  treating  leg- 
endary or  historical  subjects,  while  the  come- 
dies, such  as  Donizeetti’s  “Don  Pasquale,” 
mirrored  contemporary  customs  and  life. 
What  we  can  say,  therefore,  about  such  com- 
posers as  Mascagni,  Puccini,  Leoncavallo, 
Charpentier,  and  even  Bizet,  is  simply  that 
they  brought  contemporary  realism  into 
tragic  opera. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  “philosophy”  of 
music?  If  music  is  the  “language  of  the 
emotions,”  why  should  there  be  any  philoso- 
phy about  it?  J.  B.  W. 

A.  The  word  philosophy  is  sometimes  used 
to  imply  science,  and  so  this  branch  of  music 
would  treat  of  all  the  scientific  facts  per- 
taining to  music,  such  as  acoustics,  for  ex- 
ample. Thus  Pole  wrote  a book  on  acous- 
tics which  he  called  “The  Philosophy  of 
Music.”  Under  this  head  might  come  also 
the  subject  of  psychology,  in  its  relation  to 
music. 

When  we  enjoy  listening  to  a piece  of 
music,  we  are  of  course  not  imbibing  any 
lessons  in  philosophy,  as  we  now  understand 
the  term.  It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  con- 
sider that  music  appeals  wholly  to  the  emo- 
tions. In  the  great  classical  masterpieces,  the 
emotional  element  was  balanced  by  an  intellec- 
tual side,  shown  by  the  principles  of  musical 
form,  figure  treatment,  and  development  of 
themes.  This  appeals  to  our  sense  of  balance 
and  proportion,  and  fully  justifies  the  old  say- 
ing that  “Architecture  is  frozen  music.” 
Still  more  docs  this  apply  to  the  fugue  and 
other  contrapuntal  forms  of  part-writing,  in 
which  the  various  parts  balance  or  answer 
one  another  in  a way  that  produces  the  high- 
est intellectual  enjoyment.  The  term  phil- 
osophy, however,  is  reserved  for  subjects  suit- 
able for  scientific  treatises,  and  does  not  apply 
to  the  actual  hearing  of  music. 

Q.  Though  I am  a piano  teacher,  some  of 
my  pupils  are  studying  voice,  and  they  want 
me  to  help  them  in  singing  the  diatonic  and 
chromatic  scales.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
wliat  syllables  they  should  use  in  doing  this? 

Mrs.  L.  M.  It. 

A.  The  upward  syllables  of  the  diatonic 
scale  arc  the  familiar  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol, 
l.a,  Si,  with  vowels  pronounced  as  In  Italian. 
Sharps  are  sung  with  the  vowel  I,  making  the 
ascending  chromatic  scale  Do.  Di,  Re,  Rl,  Ml, 
Fa,  FI,  Sol,  Si,  La,  LI,  Si,  Do.  The  Si  that 
represents  B is  now  often  sung  as  Tl.  In 
descending  the  chromatic  scale,  fiats  are  made 
by  using  t lie  vowel  E,  as  So  (pronounced 
Say)  for  B-flat,  and  so  on.  For  Re,  already 
ending  in  E,  the  syllable  Rah  Is  used  to  show 
the  flat.  The  French  use  the  syllable  Ut 
Instead  of  Do. 
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TECHNIQUE  AND  INSPIRATION 


DOING  ONE  THING  AT  A TIME. 


BY  C.  B.  BARNS. 


Musicians  are  tonal  dreamers;  you 
cannot  enter  fully  into  your  musical 
heritage  until  you  have  learned  to  revel 
in  beautiful  sounds,  “the  world  forget- 
ting, by  the  world  forgot.”  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  you  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  practical  side  of  your  art.  It  is  not 
enough  to  hear  “the  horns  of  elf-hand” 
as  you  lie  dreaming  through  the  starlit 
night.  You  must  be  able  to  reveal  their 
ethereal  sweetness  in  your  own  playing. 
Before  this  can  be  done,  technique  must 
take  its  proper  place  as  the  handmaid  of 
musical  interpretation. 

Technique  can  only  be  acquired  by  the 
most  practical  possible  application  of 
common-sense  to  the  details  of  playing 
your  instrument,  whatever  it  may  be. 
However  much  the  soul  within  you  may 
find  an  outlet  for  its  hidden  emotions  in 
a Beethoven  sonata,  you  cannot  reveal 
the  fact  if  you  cannot  pass  your  thumb 
under  the  fingers  quickly  enough,  or  if 
your  scales  are  jerky  and  uneven  because 
your  hand-position  is  bad. 

But  technique  is  only  part  of  your 
music,  and  a comparatively  small  part. 
Unless  the  life  within  you  is  stirred  by 
the  varied  rhythms,  the  golden  melodies, 
the  s'cintillant  harmonies  that  go  to  the 
making  of  music,  and  unless  you  have 
something  of  the  divine  fire  within  you 
to  make  you  a true  disciple  of  music,  no 
amount  of  technique  will  kindle  the 
hearts  of  your  hearers  when  you  play. 


PLAYING  WITH  FEELING. 


BY  ALICE  L.  CROCKER. 

One  often  hears  the  remark,  after  a 
pupils’  recital.  “Yes,  she  has  technique, 
but  how  mechanical ! No  expression — 
no  feeling.”  The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious. Some  pupils  practice  too  much. 
They  work  too  hard  with  their  fingers 
and  too  little  with  their  brains.  And 
when  they  play  before  the  public,  they 
play  badly,  because  they  are  all  tired  out ; j 
too  tired  to  put  any  meaning  or  feeling 
into  their  playing.  They  give  the  body, 
without  the  soul,  as  it  were.  This  is 
“canned  music.” 

It  seems  a pity  that  so  much  attention 
is  being  given  to  technical  studies,  often 
to  the  exclusion  of  anything  loftier  in 
music.  Technique  is  not  everything.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  very  important,  without 
which  one  cannot  think  of  higher  things, 
when  rendering  the  music,  but  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  Just  as  we  learn  to 
breathe  correctly  in  order  to  sing  well. 
Both  are  a necessity. 

Often  we  hear  of  people  who,  with 
very  little  technique,  can  play  composi- 
tions of  great  difficulty.  Why?  Because 
their  passion  for  playing  stimulates  their 
technique,  and  they  play  with  more  feel- 
ing and  expression  than  those  with  ten 
times  more  technique. 

Remember,  it  is  not  the  pianist  who 
excels  in  digital  dexterity  alone,  but  he 
who  can  charm  by  his  interpretation,  that 
can  hold  his  hearers.  Music  is  some- 
thing to  be  felt,  as  well  as  heard — yet 
those  who  give  the  body  and  soul  in  their 
interpretation  are  few  indeed. 


There  is  but  one  voice  about  my  hav- 
ing played  too  softly,  or  rather  too  deli- 
cately, for  the  public  here  (Vienna). 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  thumping  of 
the  pianoforte  virtuosi ; but  that  does 
not  matter.  As  the  case  stands,  I prefer 
to  be  told  that  I played  too  delicately 
rather  than  too  coarsely. — Chopin. 


BY  FANNIE  EDGAR  THOMAS. 


In  the  story  of  The  House  that  Jack 
Built  we  are  first  made  to  think  of  the 
house  that  was  built,  then  of  the  malt  that 
lay  in  the  house,  then  of  the  bag  that 
held  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house,  and 
so  on.  In  this  way  there  is  never  more 
than  one  new  point  at  a time,  and  it  is 
always  studied  in  relation  to  what  has 
gone  before.  There  could  be  no  better 
way  of  studying  a song  or  any  other  piece 
of  music. 

For  instance,  in  studying  a song  which 
has  been  heard  at  a concert,  or  set  for 
study  by  a teacher,  the  usual  method  is 
to  place  the  music  on  the  piano  rack  and, 
without  a moment’s  preparation,  to  at- 
tempt to  give  an  artistic  rendering  of  it. 
Naturally  the  result  is  a hopeless  jumble, 
and  the  song  is  ultimately  laid  aside  to 
be  taken  up  again  later  on  and  attempted 
in  the  same  fashion.  Surely  a much  bet-‘ 
ter  method  would  be  to  study  the  song 
step  by  step  until  the  whole  work  was 
made  familiar.  Attempting  to  do  the 
whole  thing  at  once  reminds  one  of  the 
story  of  the  man  who  looked  through 
four  hundred  panes  of  glass  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  only  inky  blackness  instead 
of  the  expected  flood  of  light.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  up  one  pane  at  a time 
before  clearness  was  restored. 

SIX  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  six 'principal  things  about  a 
song  that  have  to  be  studied : Time,  tune, 
words,  sentiment,  tones,  accompaniment. 
They  may  each  be  studied  separately  in 
some  such  way  as  this : 

Time:  Tap  out  the  time  on  the  piano- 
edge,  or  any  other  way,  so  that  each  note, 
each  measure,  each  phrase  and  each  sec- 
tion is  thoroughly  clear ; first  slowly, 
then  faster,  and  so  on  up  to  correct 
tempo,  until  everything  in  relation  to  the 
time  is  thoroughly  understood. 

Tune:  Take  up  all  the  intervals  which 
offer  any  difficulty.  Some  people  are  able 
to  do  this  with  very  little  effort,  while 
others  need  the  aid  of  the  piano. 

Words  : Know  the  words  thoroughly. 

Find  out  what  they  mean  ; look  up  refer- 
ences to  places  and  events,  if  any,  and 
learn  to  pronounce  them  correctly  and  to 
speak  them  distinctly.  Then  memorize 
them. 

Sentiment:  It  has  been  found  that 

words  recited  have  much  more  force  than 
words  merely  read,  and  only  by  so  doing 
can  one  really  interpret  the  thought. 
When  the  words  are  thoroughly  memo- 
rized recite  them  aloud.  Then  sing  them, 
and  if  the  song  is  really  a good  one  you 
will  be  astonished  to  find  how  closely  the 
musical  phrases  follow  the  literal  ones. 

Tones:  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 

shout  out  great  loud  tones  while  securing 
time,  tune,  words  and  sentiment.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  right  tone  color  is  a mat- 
ter of  greatest  care,  and  in  the  early  stages 
should  be  done  in  the  presence  of  a 
teacher. 

Accompaniment:  It  is  always  desirable 
that  the  singer  should  be  able  to  play  her 
own  accompaniments,  but  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  this  should  be  done  at  all  if  it 
cannot  be  done  well.  The  custom  of  “im- 
provising” an  accompaniment  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  The  composer 
usually  lavishes  great  care  to  make  every 
note  of  the  accompaniment  reflect  the 
poetical  significance  of  the  words.  Study 
the  accompaniment  so  that  every  little 
touch  in  it  that  will  heighten  the  effect  of 
the -song  is  brought  out. 

Having  studied  all  these  six  aspects  of 
the  song  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply 
the  knowledge  in  such  a way  that  the  song 
stands  as  a complete  unified  whole,  on  as 
firm  a foundation  as  The  House  that  Jack 
Built. 
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AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 

304  S.  WABASH  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Offers  modern  courses  in  all  departments  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  Superior 
facuity  of  seventy-five.  Diplomas  and  Degrees.  Many  free  advantages. 

SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  from  June  29th  to  Aug.  1st,  1914.  Recitals,  Lecture  Courses  by  eminent 
educators  arranged  for  the  special  needs  of  teachers.  Twenty-eighth  Season.  Catalog 
and  Summer  Session  prospectus  mailed  free.  JOHN J.  HA  TTS TAED  7]  President. 


“Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development.’’ 

— D'  Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  BRAINERD  CADY 

(Lecturer  in  Music,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York). 

15  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  NORMAL 
1914 


Portland,  Oregon  June  24 — July  29 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Aug.  3 Aug.  29 


Announcements  on  Application 


Northwestern  University 

Summer  School  Music 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in 
Chicago’s  most  attractive  suburb 

Six  weeks— June  22  to  August  1.  Private  in- 
struction in  Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin, ’Cello. 
Class  Instruction  in  Harmony,  Musical  Analy- 
sis, Ear-Training,  Solfeggio,  Counterpoint, 
Canon  and  Fugue,  Composition,  History  of 
Music  and  Piano  Pedagogy  with  practical 
demonstration  through  children’s  classes. 

For  bulletin  giving  full  description  of  courses, 
credits  (both  in  the  School  of  Music  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arte)  tuition  feee.views  of 
beautiful  campus  scenes,  etc.,  Address 
Secretary 

School  of  Music  - Evanston,  III. 


SI1MMFR  VOfAI  STUDY  1 weeks  of  intensive  work  practical  helpful,  vitally  Interesting.  Includes 
V Ol  UL/I  20  private  iessons  with  Mr.  Wilcox,  experienced  and  successful  teacher  of 

JULY  b-AULUSI  1 teachers;  class  sessions  covering  all  phases  of  vocal  pedagogy-  recitals, 

lectures.  Tuition,  including  all  privileges,  $50.  Class  limited  to  12.  Send  iaiim  /.ax; 

for  circular.  WILCOX  STUDIOS,  WOLFE  HALL,  DENVER  JOHN  C.  WILCOX 


Granberry  Piano  School 

SUMMER  INSTRUCTION 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

BOOKLET  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


Fox-Buonamici  School 

of  Pianoforte  Playing 
SUMMER  SESSION,  June  15  to  July  25 

MR.  FOX  will  be  in  daily  attendance 
Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time 
Steinert  Hall  Boston,  Mass. 


EFFA  ELLIS 

Keyboard  Harmony 
MelodyBuilding  and 
Teaching  System 


Mean  Rapid,  Definite  Reason- 
ing, Based  on  the  TRUTH 
Brief  and  Simple.  Write  about 

Special  Modulation  Course 


EFFA  ELLIS 

204-5  BOSTON  STORE  BUILDING 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


North  Atlantic  Coast — Close  to  Boston 
JULY  1— AUGUST  5 

Complete  courKe  includes:  Fifteen  private  lessons  In  singing. 
Five  Nonmil  Class  lessons  in  Voice  Diagnosis  and  How  to  Teach 
Siugiug;  Five  lectures  on  How  to  Choose  Teaching  and  Slug 
5ng  Material  and  “Interpretation".  Opportunity  for  Sea 
Bathing,  Kxcursious,  etc. 


COSTS  $40.00 

Write  at  once  to 


Lessous  in  Conducting,  etc., 
by  special  arrangement. 
Class  limited. 


FREDERICK  W.  WODELL 


Soloist,  Teacher  of  Singing,  Conductor  Kouton  Choral  Union 
Symphony  flail  Concert*  (400  Tolrea) 

611  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq..  Boston 


Summer  Study 

UNDER  THE 

Foremost  Masters 

The  von  Ende  School 
of  Music 

Announces  the  Summer  Session 
of  Six  Weeks  from  June  29th  to 
August  8th  for  Artists,  Students 
and  Teachers.  For  1914  Sum- 
mer Booklet  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 44  West  85th  St..  New 
York. 


“Reflecting  the 
Highest  Ideals  in 
Musical  Education” 


I CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC  fstari  ishhi  irR7 

Founded  by  CLARA  BAUR 

F acuity  of  International  Reputation 

Elocution— -MUSIC — Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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THE  ETUDE 


New  York  Schools 


A BOUQUET  OF  COMPOSERS. 


The  Correct  Use  of  Practice  Instruments  Necessary  to  the  Greatest  Success 

THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 


42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 
(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

“THE  VIRGIL  METHOD”  Books  1 and  II  . . . • • 

“THF  PIANO  PEDALS,”  How,  When  and  Where  to  use  them 

“PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  HARMONY  PLAYING” 

CHOICE  COMPOSITIONS,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  for  Piano 

Five  New  Songs  for  Home  and  Concert  Use,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 
Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  Send  for  Catalogues 


$3.00 

1.00 

1.50 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Virgil  Piano  Conservatory  42  W.  76th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

Students  qualified  as  concert  pianists  and  teachers.  Recent  notices  of  Mr. 
Parsons’  pupils: 

"The  program  was  given  by  eight  unusually  gifted  pupils  who  owe  their  splendid  training  to  Parsons."— 
(Musical  Leader)  "The  playing  of  these  by  these  pupils  of  Bach  preludes  and  fugues  and  modern  pieces  was  unusual, 
brilliant  and  musically  warm."  “M.  Redderman  played  the  Revolutionary  Etude  of  Chopin  with  a blaze  of  brilliant 
hnic  P Feinne  reached  a big  climax  in  Rubinstein's  Staccato  Etude.  M.  kotlarsky  showed  virtuoso  technic, 
repose  and  much  dash  in  Liszts  Rhapsody  XIV."  "A, da  Dolinsk/s  Bach  prelude  and  fugue  mC  sharp  ma,or  was 
especially  admirable."  "Such  teaching  needs  no  finishing  touches  in  Europe.  (N.  Y.  Musical  Courier). 

Apply  for  personal  instruction  to  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  STEINWAY  HALL,  109  E. 
141' H STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 


OF  THE 
NEW 


CITY  OF 
YORK 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


AN  EN  DO  W ED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  aa  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 

work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted.  , m v i 

For  catalogue  and  lull  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


NEW  VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  catalog  ue  and  prospectus  address : 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  mew  york 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC  Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture  sight  reading,  ear-training,  hunuom , form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


BY  LUCRETIA  W.  LAURENCE. 


The  following  guessing  game  will  come 
in  finely  at  any  spring  or  summer  musi- 
cale.  Of  course  the  teacher  preparing  it 
for  recital  or  club  use  will  simply  write 
the  questions  on  separate  cards  and 
award  a prize  for  the  correct  answers. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  making  up 
the  name  of  the  composer  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  letters  spelling  the  name 
of  the  flower.  The  explanatory  phrase 
is  put  in  to  make  the  matter  easier. 

1.  Bleeding  Heart — the  name  of  a fam- 
ous German  composer  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

2.  Bachelor’s  Button — the  name  of  a 
composer  who  wrote  famous  Passion 
music. 

3.  Lady’s  Slipper — the  name  of  a fam- 
ous compiler  of  technical  exercises,  who 
taught  in  Leipsic  for  many  years. 

4.  Trailing  Arbutus — a famous  pianist 
who  was  a contemporary  of  Liszt. 

5.  Ragged  Robin — a great  Norwegian 
composer. 

6.  Sweet  Brier — the  founder  of  the 
modern  German  school  of  romantic  opera. 

7.  Wild  Cucumber  Vine — a famous  Ital- 
ian composer  of  operas  who  was  a noted 
philanthropist. 

8.  Heliotrope — a Hungarian  composer 
who  wrote  very  tuneful  studies. 

9.  Gardenia — a famous  Danish  com- 
poser. 

10.  Single  Gladiolus — a famous  Ameri- 
bandmaster  and  composer. 


THE  von  ENDE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Director 
^//  4 4 Re  fleeting  the  Highest  Ideals  in 
Af'/  Musical  Education*  ’ 

,/  Distinguished  Faculty  Includes: 


Knihusiastic  I 
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Burrowes  Course  0FST^SYIC 

Kindergarten  and  Primary— Correspondence  or 
Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils  Satisfied  Parents  Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

KATHARINE  BURROWES 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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PRE-LESSON 

THAT 


RECITAL 

PAID. 


PLAN 
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BY  WINIFRED  CLARK. 

The  mercury  thread  in  the  old  ther- 
mometer stood  obstinately  near  the  big 
O that  makes  us  shiver  even  when  we 
look  at  it.  My  little  pupil  had  driven 
some  four  miles  in  an  open  carriage.  The 
ancient  nag  that  had  been  demoted  from 
the  plough  to  the  buggy  looked  as  though 
he  wished  his  shaggy  coat  were  twice  as 
thick.  In  came  Lavina  with  a cherry 
red  nose,  benumbed  fingers  and  heavy 
breath. 

Suddenly  it  came  over  me  that  a music 
lesson  in  the  country  often  means  far 
more  sacrifice  upon  the  pupil’s  part  than 
one  in  the  city  where  the  pupil  may  step 
from  a warm  car  right  to  the  studio 
door.  What  could  I do  to  repay  Lavina 
for  the  extra  effort  she  had  made  in  com- 
ing so  far  in  such  bitter  weather?  No 
child  can  play  well  with  cold  fingers. 
Time  must  be  consumed  in  warming 
them.  Accordingly  I decided  to  give  a 
little  five-minute  recital  or  concert  at  the 
beginning  of  each  lesson. 

Sometimes  it  was  one  long  piece.  Some- 
times it  was  two  or  three  little  pieces. 
The  pupils  liked  the  plan  immensely  anil 
I knew  that  it  did  them  good.  Now  and 
then  I would  read  a little  biography 
made  up  from  material  in  the  musical 
history  from  The  Etude.  In  order 
to  assure  myself  that  the  time  was  not 
wasted,  I formed  the  habit  of  playing 
the  same  piece  again  after  a lapse  of  a 
few  weeks  and  then  asking  the  pupil  to 
name  it.  Knowing  that  this  was  coming, 
their  attention  was  even  keener  than 
before.  What  did  this  plan  accomplish? 
Three  things — and  I think  that  they  are 
all  “worth  while”  things: 

A surprising  development  of  the  gen- 
eral musical  understanding  and  musical 
taste  of  my  pupils. 

A means  for  getting  them  “in  tune’’ 
with  the  spirit  of  the  lesson  and  physi- 
cally fit’ for  keyboard  work. 

An  opportunity  for  me  to  keep  up  my 
pieces  as  well  as  an  inducement  for  me 
to  learn  new  pieces  and  learn  them  'well. 
when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


VIOLIN 

Herwegh  von  Ende 
John  Frank  Rice 
Anton  Witek 

PIANO 

Hans  van  den  Burg 
Lawrence  Goodman 
Jean  Marie  Mattoon 
Albert  Ross  Parsons 
Louis  Stillmann 
Sigismond  Stojowski 
Vita  Witek 


VOICE 
Ludwig  Hess 
Adrienne  Remenyi 
Fernando  Tanara 

THEORY 

Hans  van  den  Burg 
J van  Broekhoven 
Ludwig  Hess 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 


Clarinet,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Trombone, 
Flute,  French  Horn,  Trumpet,  Harp  and 
other  Orchestral  Instruments  taught  by 
Soloist  Members  of  the  N.  Y.  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

DORMITORY- CULTURAL  ADVANTAGES 
For  Information  write  to  Dept.  A 

44  West  85th  Street.  New  York 

Summer  Session,  June  29th  to  Aug.  8th 


Some  of  America’s 
Most  Prominent  Singers 

are  studying  the  new  modem 
method  of  voice  culture  at  the 

N.  Y.  School  of  Music  and  Arts 

56-58  West  97th  Street 

With  RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 

Voice  Building , Coaching , Concert , 
Oratorios , Opera  and  Repertoire 

A free  voice  trial  illustrating  his  natural  method 
of  tone  production  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
how  he  gives  nearly  all  his  pupils  a range  of  three 
octaves  instead  of  two. 

Will  guarantee  to  raise  your  voice  several  tones 
higher  with  ease.  Has  students  who  sing  C above 
high  C. 

Free  Recital  Every  Thursday  at  8 P.  M. 

Lectures  on  Breathing  Anatomy  of  theVoice  and  Pedagogy, 
Wednesday  at  11.30  A.  M 

Boarding  and  Day  Students  Phone— River  679 

Send  for  booklet  and  other  printed  matter. 
Also  List  of  prominent  singers  all  over  the  country 
who  are  studying  this  method. 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

Tsur'lu  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practically,  mpidly. 

Sviul  '2-ceut  stump  for  trial  lesson.  Three  Trial  Les- 
hoiis  Free.  If  i-at  then  convinced  you  will  succeed, 
you  owe  us  nothing.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  mean  business,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 
Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

u u MAH  under  tin 

by  IMAIL  instructi( 

Alfred  Wooler.  winner  of  Iuter 
national  anthem  competition,  1911 
A simple,  concise  and  practica 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers'  MSS.  corrected 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc 
32 2 W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  YORK 


— College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information,  address,  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  ^autYoCnalAageEncUy 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

rXFFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
leges.  Conservatories,  Schools. 
Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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Special  Notices 

RATES — Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


A BULGARIAN  SONG,  15  cents.  Eben 
Smith,  74  Amm  St.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

< OHHESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  OF  HAlt- 

M O IV Y.  346  Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Second-hand  Virgil  Practice 
Clavier.  Address'  Mrs.  F.  H.  Bode,  Jackson- 
ville,  III. 

BEGINNERS’  PIANO  TECHNIQUE  and 

Music  Dominoes,  $1.00.  A.  Agnes  Shepard, 
Orange,  N.  J.  

WANTED — Second-hand  Virgil  Clavier  in 
good  condition,  cheap.  Address,  Box  326, 
Summit  Hill,  Pa. 

WANTED — A second-hand  Virgil  Clavier, 
CHEAP.  Address  F.  H.,  2209  Emerson  Ave., 
So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — “Teknielavier,”  practically 
new,  dull  mahogany  case.  Cost  $90.00  ; will 
sell  for  $60.00.  George  Burden,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har- 
mony. Dr.  Alfred-Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
X.  Y. 

TENOR.  EXPERIENCED  SOLOIST  at 

present  in  large  Canadian  Church  as  soloist, 
is  available  for  engagement.  Good  reader. 
Apply,  "Tenor,”  care  The  Etude. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS  wishing  good  South- 
ern positions,  schools  or  colleges,  send  for 
free  manual.  Oldest  agency  service  in  South. 
Three  agencies,  one  enrollment.  Guaranteed 
service.  Sheridan  Teachers’  Agencies  : Green- 
wood, S.  C.  ; Atlanta,  Ga.  ; Charlotte,  N.  Ca. 

PIANIST — “The  Billboard  Pub.  Co.”  says 
of  my  booklet,  “What  and  How  to  Play  for 
Pictures  covers  the  work  thoroughly  and 
should  be  a great  help  to  pianists.”  Don't 
wait,  send  to-day.  Price,  $1.00.  E.  A. 
Ahern,  Mus.  Dir.  Isis  Theatre,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho. 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS"  invited  to 
correspond  with  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  Car- 
negie Hall,  Manhattan,  or  the  publishers,  re- 
garding the  introduction  of  the  Russell  Sys- 
tems of  Music  Study  for  Pianists,  Vocalists 
and  Theory  Class  Work.  The  Russell  books 
are  coming  into  use  among  earnest  musicians 
throughout  the  country. 

VICTOR  RECORDS  AT  THEIR  BEST. 

If  you  would  keep  in  touch  with  one  .of  the 
most  astonishing  musical  enterprises  of  the 
present  time  send  your  name  and  address  to 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  and  let  them  send  you  their 
Bulletin  entitled  “New  Records”,  (really  a 
thirty-two  page  well-illustrated  booklet  full 
of  historical  information).  This  booklet  costs 
you  nothing  but  the  time,  effort  and  expense 
of  sending  the  letter  of  application.  In  de- 
scribing the  splendid  new  record  of  Otello 
(Verdi),  by  Caruso  and  Ruffo,  a whole  page 
is  given  to  notes  upon  the  opera.  You  also 
learn  full  particulars  about  the  new  tenor 
Martinelli,  whom  the  Victor  Company  have 
secured  exclusively. 


Detroit  Conservatory 

v-\|-  |\A||c|f>  Francis  L.  York,  M. A.,  President 

FINEST  CONSERVA- 


TORY IN  THE  WEST 

38<h  Year. 

Among  the  Faculty  are 
found  : Francis  L.  York 
I i Ren  wick  i 
Johnson  Piano;  Mr, 
C Jackson,  Mrs 
(’lias.  H . Clements,  Vocal 

Win.  Grufing  Kim:,  Vio 
lin  : Mrs.  Alice  Spencer 
Dennis,  Public.  School 
Music.  Mrs.  K.  C.  Mar 
Kali , Public  School  Draw 
ing  <fc  Art.  Academic 
Dept.  Students  may  en- 
ter at  an  v time. 

Send  ( or  Catalog. 

JAMES  H.  BELL 
1015  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 


American  Method  for  All-round  Child  Culture 

HUGHEY  COLOR  MUSIC 
MODEL  SCHOOL 

The  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur,  111. 

Children  2 to  8,  Music,  Numbers , Painting , 
French,  German,  English , Sewing,  Etc. 


4 STAMMER 

attend  no  stammering  school  till  you 
get  my  large  FRF.E  book  and  special  rate. 
Eargest  ana  r>est  schoolin  the  world  curing  by 
natural  method.  Writefoday.  lee  Wei  Is  Millard.  Pres. , 
North-Western  School.  Inc.,  073First  Street.  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


DEMANDING  THE  BEST  FOR 
MUSIC. 

BY  DOROTHY  M.  LATCHEM. 

One  of  the  most  important  undertak- 
ings of  all  teachers  is  that  of  getting 
their  patrons  to  put  a rightful  valuation 
upon  music.  Let  your  clients  get  the 
idea  that  music  is  something  which  may 
be  dispensed  with  or  something  which 
merely  fills  in  the  empty  chinks  in  life 
and  your  own  prosperity  as  well  as  the 
success  of  your  pupils  is  doomed. 

I was  astonished  the  other  day  to  hear 
a mother  say  to  her  little  daughter  who 
was  playing  for  guests: 

“Go  on,  Florence,  we  can  talk  so  much 
better  when  you  play.” 

Think  of  the  effect  of  that  one  remark 
upon  the  mind  of  that  child.  Her  music 
was  not  something  to  be  listened  to,  but 
rather,  something  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
jangle  of  small  talk  and  neighborhood 
gossip.  If  she  failed  to  practice  there- 
after— who  was  to  blame? 

The  American  craze  for  speed  an  1 
force  is  responsible  for  much  of  our  ob- 
jectionable “rag-time.”  Rag-time  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  moment  in  America. 
Repose,  expression,  proper  balance  of 
form,  all  fall  before  the  eternal  pound- 
ing. The  pupil  takes  his  model  from  the 
pianist  in  the  moving  picture  show,  and 
ere  long  he  plays  a simple  Clementi 
sonata  as  though  he  were  watching  the 
latest  Wild  West  film  with  murder,  gam- 
bling and  Indian  warfare  all  mixed  in 
one  th rilling’  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Let  ,us  hope  that  all  our  American 
teachers  will  hold  tightly  together  in  the 
combat  with  inferior  music.  However 
tactfully  you  may  tolerate  the  great  heap 
of  “tin-pan  alley”  rubbish  you  may  find 
on  the  top  of  some  pupil’s  piano,  re- 
member that  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that 
it  is  supplanted  with  better  music,  and 
that  the  “junk”  eventually  finds  its  way 
to  the  furnace  in  the  cellar,  its  rightful 
crematorium. 


A very  neat  little  anecdote  is  told  of 
Dickens  in  Mr.  Lightwood’s  recent  book 
dealing  with  the  novelist’s  references  to 
music.  One  night  a gentleman  visitor  in- 
sisted on  singing  "By  the  Sad  Sea 
Waves,”  which  he  did  vilely.  Moreover, 
he  wound  up  by  a most  unexpected  and 
misplaced  embellishment  or  “turn.” 
Dickens  found  the  whole  ordeal  very  try- 
ing, but  managed  to  preserve  a decorous 
silence  till  this  sound  fell  on  his  ear, 
when  his  neighbor  said  to  him  : “What- 

ever did  he  mean  by  that  extraneous 
effort  of  melody?"  “Oh,”  replied  Dick- 
ens, “that’s  quite  in  accordance  with  rule. 
When  things  are  at  their  worst  they 
always  take  a turn.” — Musical  Opinion. 


“ ‘All  truth,’  says  Coleridge,  ‘is  a spe- 
cies of  revelation.’  It  was  in  that 
trance  state  that  he  himself  conceived 
K tibia  Khan.  Chrislobc!  and  The  Ancient 
Mariner — three  poems  that  are  so  incom- 
parably real  because  they  are  only 
dreams.  The  psychological  explanation 
of  all  these  hypnotic  states  is  probably 
that  a number  of  outlying  faculties  arc 
tcmporarlv  put  to  sleep,  and  the  energy 
they  no  longer  use  goes  into  some  great 
central  facul'y.  This  state  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  the  act  of  musical  creation.  Here 
the  abstract  from  the  outer  world  is 
greatest,  and  the  entranced  musician 
seems  to  become  by  intuition  one  with 
the  very  soul  of  things,  speaking  the 
highest  wisdom,  as  Wagner  said,  in  a 
language  his  reason  does  not  under- 
stand.”— E.  Newman. 


Chicago  and  Western  Schools 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

MRS.  W.  S.  RRAPKFM 


Diplomas. 


MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President 

Unsurpassed  faculty  of  60.  Course  of  study  based  on  best  modern  educational  principles. 

Degrees  and  many  free  advantages. 

PIANO,  VOICE,  VIOLIN,  DRAMATIC  ART,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC,  ETC. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Dormitory  Facilities  ’ 

Address  the  Registrar  for  catalog.  Box  44  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 

Thirteenth  Season  beginning  September  8th,  1913 

-VOICE — VIOLIN— THEORY — PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  FOR  TEACHERS 
For  Catalog  and  Programs  Address  J.  B.  HALL,  Manager,  509  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


PIANO 

FACULTY  OF 
SIXTY 


Private  Teachers 

who  can  qualify  for  Associate  Faculty  Membership 
iii  the  Western  Conservatory  may  offer  their  pupils 
regular  Conservatory  Advantages  a*  Home,  with  Cer- 
tificate,Catalogue,  etc.,  instead  of  merely  “giving 
lessons  and  then  “more  lessons.”  Great  ad- 
vantage. For  particulars  write  to 
Pres.  E.  H.  SCOTT  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory 


Ellas  Day,  Di 


Frank  A.  Morgan,  Bus.  Mgr 


Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public 
School  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  Students 
may  enter  at  any  time.  For  catalog  address 

KATE  JORDAN  HEWETT,  Sec, 

Box  K,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  - Chicago,  III. 


Centralizing 
School  oi 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 
Director 

Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

Results  Positive 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


DUNNING  SYSTEM 

Practical  and  Artistic  in  Theory  and  Application 

Presenting  a new  world  in  music  alike  to  beginners  and  advanced  pupils.  “Progress”  the  20th  centum 

logan  along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  interest  has  never  been  more  thorough!'  and  oracticallv 
exemplified  ,n  educational  lines  than  in  the  Dunning  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners.  ' 

Burdened  teachers’are  realizing  this  more  each  year,  also  that  there  is  a demand  for  experts  alone  this 
hne  of  teaching,  endorsed  by  Leschet.zky,  Busoni,  Carreno,  Gadski,  De  Pachmann  and  many  oUterf  who 
pronounce  it  the  most  scientific  and  best  in  use  for  beginners  of  any  age.  The  only  system' whereby  the 
truiy  normal  idea  ,s  earned  out.  Normal  training  classes  for  teachers  Portland.  Oregon  June  23  d Chi... 
New“  York  Ci^W  ’ Sep'ember  20,h’  Address  for  booklets,  Mrs.  Carre  Louise  Dunning,  11  Wes.  36,h  S,  j 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  a prominent  teacher  of  San  Diego,  Cal . . an  authorized  teacher  of  teachersof  the 
Dunning  System,  wdl  hold  a normal  train, ng  class  for  teachers  at  San  Diego.  June  1st,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  Mrs.  Dunning  conducts  classes.^Address,  M.-s.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  3914  Third  St.,  San  Diego'caL 

Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  scored  phenomenal  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers-as  well  as 
children  ,n  Indianapolis  Ind„  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  teachers  of  the  Dunning  System  wilTonen 
a normal  training  class  for  teachers  in  Asheville,  N.  C„  in  July-under  the  same  conditions  as  Mrs 
Dunning  conducts  the  class.  Address,  M.ss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  The  Propylaerm.  Indianapolis,  Indj 

Mrs.  Mattie  Kroesch,  who  is  meeting  with  greatest  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers  of  the  h™,’ 
System  at  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash  will  hold  a normal  class  for  teachers  at  Oklahoma  C,/ 
Okla.,  to  open  May  19th,  under  same  conditions  as  Mrs.  Dunning  conducts  the  class.  u,,« 


IM.  «J . COREY 

Pianist,  Organist  and  Musical  Lecturer 

The  moat  Novel,  Varied  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Lecture-recitaU  upon 
the  American  Platform. 

Given  with  success  at  many  of  the  largest  Universities,  Colleges,  Lyceums 
and  Societies. 

The  Lecture-recital  on  the  “ Eroica  Sonata  of  MacDowell  ” Mr  Corev’s 
literary  interpretation  of  which  has  the  composer  s own  endorsement  is 
especially  adapted  for  music  schools  and  musical  clubs. 

For  information,  address 

38  WOODWARD  TERRACE,  Detroit.  Mich. 


WILLIAM  H.  PONTIUS,  Diri-ofor  Department  of  Music.  CHARLES  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  uf  Oratory  „„ 

1IIE  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  OltUANlZtTION  ANI)  COJtPItl  IIKNSIVt:  (Ot  ltSES  Jit 

jmi  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Eighth  si.s.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

THE  RECOUNIZED  I.EAIHN4I  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  1,  litltt 

Courses  in  all  branches  of  Music,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art,  from  F man  to  Post  <;  rad  mile  equal  In  stun 

eourses  given  in  European  Schools  mid  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Fm-ultv  of  Forty  four  Kneh’dennrtnient  a, 

wale  reputation.  It, .dial  Natl  seating  500.  Two  manual  pedal  pipe  arena.  Fall,  lipped  stage  for  anting  and 

open  nil  the  year.  Pupil*  may  enter  nt  any  time.  Send  for  Illiisfnif  ( ntnlni:  I- 


Minneapolis, 

Minn. 


Inrd  to  similar 
»der  Masters  of 
opera.  School 


Beethoven  Conservatory 


Special  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 
Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Oliv  ■ Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


DANA  S MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fifth  year.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches.  Lessons  daily  and  private.  Fine  dormitories  for 
pupils.  Buildings  for  practice  (new).  Pure  water,  beautiful  city  and  liealthv.  Not  a death  in  forty-four 
years.  Superior  faculty.  Every  state  and  country  in  \oith  \ineiica  pa  I ionizes  the  school.  Fine  recital 
hall  with  an  orchestral  concert  and  soloists  every  We  lnesdn;  night.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send 
for  64-pa  gc  catalogue  blue  book  and  hi  si  or a.  a 1 sketch  to  V M.  II.  I)  \ \ \ . K . \ . M . , Brest. 


Please  mention  TUB  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Eastern  and  Southern  Schools 


HOW  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 
HELPS. 


BY  E.  L.  WINN. 


The  Shepard  Systems  Simplify 

the  Teaching  and  Study  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

Normal  Courses  also  by  Mail 

List  of  lessons  sent  upon  request  * 

The  Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J. 

(F.  H.  SHEPARD,  KoumJiT) 

A.  AGNES  SHEPARD,  (Leipzig  Graduate)  Director 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A 
MUSIC  SCHOOL 


There  is  room  in  every  city  for  a success- 
ful music  school  of  the  Faelten  type.  The 

1914  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

for  music  teachers  will  include  detailed 
lessons  on  all  educational  and  business 


•thods  which  have  proved  of  value, 
day  for  special  circular 


\\  rue  UJtlJty  tin  spcci.n  • 

Faelten  Pianof  orte  School 

Boston,  Mass. 


COURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 


The  oldest  practical  and  most  scientific  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed 
before  the  musical  world.  Teaches  PIANO  from  the  start,  SIGHT  READING,  TRANS- 
POSING,  RHYTHM  and  EAR  TRAINING. 


normal  course  by  correspondence 


Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a great  success  of  ,t  because  it  is  the 
onT system  guaranteeing  results.  IVrUe  for  pa,  Uculars.  116  Edna  Ave.,  Br.dgeport,  Conn. 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 


Study 


lVIusic  Here! 


LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony.  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


Where  the  advantages  are  great- 
j est.  Our  highly  proficient  instructors, 
r completely  equipped  conservatory,  unsur-  , 
passed  facilities  and  very  low  cost  make  the 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Normal  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Fine  Arls 


Hahn  Conservatory  of  Music 

1714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Role  representative  east  of  Chicago  for  the  now 
famous 

Ostrovsky  Apparatus 


for  the  development  of  the  hands  for  violinists, 
’cellists  and  pianists.  Send  for  particulars. 


pre-eminent  in  the  teaching  of  music,  rivaling 
Europe’s  finest  conservatories.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  other  or- 
chestral instruments.  Also  a course  in  public 
school  work— making  this  conservatory 
a Superior  School  for  Supervisors 

Our  graduates  are  much  sought  for  to  fill  many  de- 
sirable positions.  For  circular  explaining  fur- 
ther rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ament,  Prin.,  Pa.  State  Normal, 
or  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  Mus.M., 

Director,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Box  A. 


COMBS  BROAD  STREET  CONSERVATORY 


. , _.fn|  attention.  Your  needs  are  considered  and  on  entrance 

Will  give  you  individual  and  care  . fo,  developing  the  best  in  you.  Daily  reports 

you  are  assigned  to  a teacher  espec a : ly  G 4 1 schooL  Daily  supervision  shows  you  how 

^worL  DF^f°Reatr:\v"ck\ivee  ^ ample  opportunity  (or  Public  Performance. 


WE  GIVE  YOU  A SAFE,  SOUND,  SURE  FOUNDATION. 


We  develop  your  latent  qualities.  , f 11 " Musl^ 

DORMITORliiS-  A!Sclfoo)°o{  inJpira.Von)  Enthuaasm,  -nd 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director,  1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St„  Philadelphia 


A School  with  ideals— and  means  to  attain  them. . 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 


Mortimer  Wilson,  General  Director 

Faculty  of  Artist-Recitalists.  AU  departments 
complete.  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus.  Public 
School  Music  Summer  Course. 

1913-1914  Session  Sept°mber  2nd— June  loth 
Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

Peachtree  and  Broad  Streets,  - Atlanta  Georgia 


EARLE  D.BEHRENDS 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  SINGERS 

Private  and  Class  Lessons.  Lectures.  Interpretation 
and  Repertoire.  Students  and  Teachers  Course 

T.*n.»r  Soloist  unit  Director  K:.;t  l.ri.tinn 

Director  Dallas  High  School  (.lee  I •uh;  hollas  I epr.  sculauve 

" Musical  America.-'  For  further  particulars,  ad-iress 

4400  A SYCAMORE  ST.  DALLAS.  TEXAS 


JOHN  ORTH 

Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


Teaching 

Teachers 

How 

To  Teach 


Few  piano  students  realize  the  valiu 
ofi  ensemble  training.  It  is  not  enough 
to  play  the  violin  sonatas  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  the  Schubert  Sonatina,  and  the 
excellent  Handel  Sonatas  (A  major,  G 
minor;  2 violins  and  piano).  One  must 
work  up  to  the  great  Sonatas  of  Beetho- 
ven by  slow  degrees.  The  pianist  must 
learn  the  literature  representing  different 
periods  of  musical  activity,  with  an  ex- 
perienced violinist. 

I would  suggest  the  following  plan: 
Although  two  piano  works  are  valuable 
for  young  pianists,  a far  better  knowl- 
edge of  tone-color  and  schools  can  he 
gained  through  the  study  of  the  violin 
sonatas.  Miss  Augusta  Cottlow,  while 
in  Berlin  some  time  ago,  spoke  of  the 
great  value  she  received  while  studying 
the  violin  sonatas,  with  Professor  Halir. 
She  paid  him  the  same  price  as  that  paid 
to  piano  teachers.  He,  in  turn,  criticized 
her  tone,  tempo,  interpretation  and  style. 
She  thus  learned  how  to  understand  the 
works  and  play  them  publicly  in  an 
authoritative  way.  It  is  not  enough  for 
a public  player  to  he  able  to  read  the 
examples  of  ensemble  literature  known 
to  violinists  or  'cellists,  hut  it  is  wise  to 
play  these  works  under  criticism  of  an 
authoritative  nature. 

A ’cellist  recently  played  a very  ob- 
solete sonata  by  Locatelli  or  Veracini. 
The  pianist  was  an  excellent  interpreter 
of  Beethoven,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
old  sonata  and  could  not  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  it.  One  should  be  acquainted 
with  all  schools.  I do  not  in  the  least 
belittle  the  popular  music  one  has  to  play 
in  cafes  and  hotels  during  the  summer. 
Many  a great  musician  has  played  in 
dance  halls  and  cafes  during  the  trying 
years  of  study. 

Mr.  Henschel  once  touched  upon  this 
point  of  the  true  importance  of  ensemble 
works  while  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  men  were 
playing  some  ballet  music  in  a very  in- 
different manner.  Mr.  Henschel  looked 
up  from  his  desk  with  a smile.  “This  is 
not  the  greatest  music  in  the  world,”  said 
he,  “but  we  must  play  it  as  if  it  were 
great.  Give  to  it  the  value  it  demands, 
even  if  it  has  no  distinction.” 

In  other  words,  whatever  you  play,  put 
heart  and  soul  into  it. 


What  Others  Say 


"Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
people.  ’ ' — MACBETH 


I have  been  a subscriber  to  The  Etude 
for  twelve  years  or  more  ; it  is  a part  of  my 
iife. — Mrs.  A.  G.  Brice,  South  Carolina. 


I have  been  a subscriber  to  The  Ktu.de 
for  eleven  years  and  would  be  lost  without 
it.  I think  it  the  best  musical  magazine  I 
have  seen. — Alice  Crigler,  Kentucky. 


Normal  Correspondence  Course 


In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic, 
Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand  Culture, 
and  Hou)  to  Teach  Them  ::  :: 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

CONSERVATORY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 


PEABODY 


Its  endowment  enables  it  to  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  musical  culture  in  all  grades  and  branches 


Valparaiso  University 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Accredited 

* VALPARAISO,  - - INDIANA. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
ADVERTISING  IN 


THE  ETUDE 


IS  INDISPENSABLE  TO  A MUSICAL  EDUCATION 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  APRIL.  MAY  AND  JUNE  ISSUES 


I have  been  a subscriber  to  The  Etude 
for  years  and  read  every  number  with  in- 
terest—Rose  E.  Malsch,  Wisconsin. 


The  Etude  has  helped  me  so  much  the 
four  years  I have  had  it. — Miss  Dorothy 
Ii.  Bauer,  New  York. 


The  Beginners’  Book,  by  Theodore  Presser, 
is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  I have  ever 
seen. — Miss  Mary  Sompayrac,  South  Caro- 
lina. 


I am  pleased  to  say  that  I have  been  deal- 
ing with  you  for  about  a year  with  most 
satisfactory  results  in  every  respect,  and  will 
continue  my  patronage.  Your  promptness 
and  method  of  dealing  is  very  gratifying, 
and  I will  ever  have  a good  word  in  remem- 
bering your  house  to  my  friends. — Lelia  A. 
Gregory,  Connecticut. 


I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Presser 
edition  of  bialtelli’s  Sonatinas , which  seems 
to  be  bound  in  a much  more  durable  paper 
than  any  others  I Lave  used. — Lois  M.  Her- 
rick, Minnesota. 


Anthem  Service  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
collection  of  anthems  I have  seen  ; every 
anthem  has  good  merit. — John  iveehols, 
Michigan. 


School  of  the  Pianoforte-Beginners’  Book, 
by  Presser,  is  very  line  for  beginners,  and  I 
will  continue  to  "use  it  in  my  teaching. — • 
Jennie  E.  Berhenke,  Illinois. 


I am  very  grateful  for  the  Beginners’ 
Book  ns  1 have  been  looking  for  a book  of 
this  kind  for  some  time;  it  is  just  the  right 
instructor  for  very  young  pupils. — Mrs. 
John  Taylor,  Michigan. 


I want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
excellent  publication  which  is  full  of  inter- 
esting and  educational  information,  besides 
containing  many  line  musical  compositions. — 
A.  U.  Peters,  Australia. 


I wish  to  commend  very  highly  The  Be- 
ginners’ Book , by  Theodore  Presser.  it  is 
gotten  up  in  such  an  interesting,  instructive 
and  logical  manner.  It  is  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent book. — 1 v a E.  Bruce,  Iowa. 


For  the  past  twenty-two  years  I have 
done  business  with  the  firm  of  Theodoi-e 
Presser  Co.,  having  bought  music  iu  large 
and  small  quantities,  and  I wish  to  say  in 
that  length  of  time  I have  not  had  a de- 
layed order,  never  have  had  a mistake  in 
the  filling  of  the  orders  or  in  the  bills..  1 
am  writing  you  this  unsolicited.  I believe 
it  a record  hard  to  equal. — Chas.  Y.  Barker, 
Massachusetts. 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  TECH- 
NIQUE. 


I am  pleased  with  the  New  Beginners’ 
Book  (School  of  the  Pianoforte).  This  book 
ought  to  be  very  popular  with  small  folks 
who  seem  to  take  no  interest  in  scales.  I’d 
rather  teach  them  to  my  girls  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  book.  I think  the  author  de- 
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serves  the  highest  praise  in  compiling  this 
book  for  it  is  evident  he  studied  children's 

, r.s,  . • XI,  ..  1 , ~ 


BY  ALBERT  FORBES. 
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needs.  They  will  enjoy  the  large  notes,  the 
frequent  instructions,  duets,  etc. — Mrs.  WM, 
G.  Saxton,  X cw  York. 


i’lcase  mention  THE  ETUDE 


The  ability  to  interpret  with  one’s  ut- 
most intelligence  the  composer’s  ideas, 
the  term  “technique”  not  only  includes 
mechanical  work  and  the  velocity  of  the 
fingers,  but  it  includes  tone  and  ex- 
pression as  well. 

The  term  is  used  to  describe  the  me- 
chanical side  of  the  art,  the  training  of 
the  player’s  fingers,  the  control  of  the 
vocal  organs,  the  composers  knowledge 
of  theory  and  the  various  qualities  of  the 
orchestral  instruments — all  these  come 
under  the  head  of  technic.  I echnic  pure 
and  simple  is  as  dead  as  any  other  ma- 
chine. However  well  prepared  one  is 
with  technic  of  the  fingers,  voice  and 
mind,  without  soul  or  expression  this 
skill  comes  to  nought. 

Expression  and  technic  must  go  hand 
in  hand  and  lie  held  in  proper  relation; 
when  we  speak  of  “improving  our  tech- 
nic" it  should  mean  not  only  the  lingers 
and  vocal  organs  hut  the  mental  grasp 
of  the  composition  to  Vie  studied, 
when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


I wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  host 
of  others  regarding ‘ the  value  of  the  teach- 
ing material  published  by  the  Theodore 
Presser  Co.  1 have  in  use  Mathews' 
Standard  Graded  Course,  Mathews’  Standard 
Graded  Com  positions.  Selected  Studies,  by 
Czerny-Liebling,  and  Philipp’s  Complete 

School  of  Technic,  together  with  the  vol- 
umes issued  of  the  New  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum  by  the  same  author,  and  I have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  during  my  twenty-live 
years,  of  teaching  experience  I have  not 
found  any  material  or  system  of  works  that 
would  accomplish  what  the  above  combina- 
tion has  accomplished. — W.  II.  illiams. 

North  Dakota. 


The  picture  Their  Son  that  was  sent  to 
me  with  the  December  Etude  was  a great 
surprise,  and  you  cannot  believe  how  I ap- 
preciate it.  I"  had  it  framed  and  have  it 
hanging  in  my  studio. — Karl  V.  Gilbert, 
Pen  nsylrania. 


The  Mozart  Sonatas  are  fine,  instructive 
and  brilliant.  I prize  them  highly. — S.  A. 
I.  Fritz. 


The  New  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  by  T. 
Philipp,  is  an  excellent  practice  for  devel- 
liand  and  finger. — Carrie  Stenzel, 


opine 


A ansa$. 


Parlow’s  First  and  Second  Grade  Study 
Pieces  supplies  a long-felt  want. — EMILY 
Gray,  Kansas. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music 

By  Mrs.  H.  B.  HUDSON 
Price,  50  cents 

A little  book,  which  Is  intended  to  pre- 
cede any  piano  method.  It  Is  based  on  the 
principle  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with 
the  piano  keys  before  taking  up  notation. 
After  the  hand  has  been  shaped  and  placed 
upon  the  keyboard,  the  young  student  be- 
gins playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  instead  of  from  notes.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  count  time,  yet  the 
pupil  is  able  to  form  melodies  and  become 
familiar  with  the  keys.  The  pages  are  all 
illustrated  and  the  exercises  have  appro- 
priate names. 


Two-Part  Hymns  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

By  N.  MONTANI 
. Price,  25  cents 

Original  hymns  in  the  vernacular,  to  be 
used  either  in  convents  or  congregations. 
The  music  is  so  written  that  it  may  be  sung 
in  two  parts  with  a simple  and  appropriate 
organ  accompaniment.  The  texts  of  the 
hymns  are  taken  from  the  most  approved 
sources,  many  of  the  great  writers  of 
hymnology  being  represented.  The  music 
is  by  Signor  N.  Montani,  an  organist  and 
composer  who  has  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation. 


The  Eclectic  Course  of  Graded 
Studies  in  Piano  Playing 

By  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical  course,  which  can  be  taken 
up  after  the  instruction  book  is  finished, 
or  with  pupils  who  have  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments.  The  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. It  would  act  as  a supplementary 
work  to  any  graded  course.  It  contains  60 
pages,  and  in  all  there  are  108  different 
exercises. 


Dawn  of  the  Kingdom 

EASTER  CANTATA 
By  J.  TRUMAN  WOLCOTT 
Price,  50  cents 

A new  and  attractive  Easter  Cantata 
especially  suited  foT  choir  use  in  churches. 
The  text  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  from  well-known  hymns.  This 
cantata  is  not  too  lengthy  to  be  used  at 
any  short  church  service.  The  solo  work 
is  chiefly  for  tenor  and  baritone,  and  the 
choruses,  all  for  mixed  voices,  and  all  very 
effective,  well  within  the  range  of  the 
average  choir. 


The  Standard  Organist 

43  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 

Price,  50  cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published. 
The  pieces  are  all  good  and  interesting,  of 
intermediate  grade  and  moderate  length, 
written  in  all  styles  and  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses. Both  original  organ  pieces  and 
transcriptions  are  included  in  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  book  is  handsomely  printed 
from  special  large  plates. 


New  Vocal  Album 

Price,  50  cents 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
songs,  both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to 
voices  of  average  compass.  This  is  a 
book  to  which  the  busy  singer  can  turn 
at  any  time  and  find  therein  a song  adapted 
for  almost  every  possible  demand.  The 
songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  inter- 
mediate grade,  and  well  suited  for  teachin; 
purposes. 


Two  Part  Songs 

FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

Price,  50  Cents 

A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women’s  voices, 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women’s 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon  in  the  making  of  this 
book,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con 
temporary  writers  are  represented.  It  is  a 
hook  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form. 


Operatic  Four-Hand 
Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  “Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum,’’ for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano.’’  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 


The  Vocal  Instructor 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based 
upon  nature's  laws  or  demands,  for  the 
study  and  development  of  the  singing 
voice.  This  book  is  born  of  the  author’s 
many  years  of  practical  and  successful 
studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the 
vocal  profession  the  movements  upon 
which  the  whole  system  is  based  : the  sing- 
ing movements,  the  necessary  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its 
object  is  to  develop  the  singer  physically 
and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  ex- 
perienced singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will 
all  bud  materia]  and  information  of  the 
highest  value  in  this  book.  For  the  young 
teacher  just  starting  out  or  for  self-in- 
struction, it  will  prove  indispensable.  Co- 
piously • illustrated.  Handsomely  printed 
and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth. 


New  Rhymes  and  Tunes 
for  Little  Pianists 

By  H.  L.  CRAMM 
Op.  20 

Price,  75  Cents 

A most  interesting  book  for  elementary 
students,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  any  primer  or  instructor,  and 
be  used  while  the  young  students  are’  still 
learning  the  staff  notation.  The  pieces 
are  as  simple  and  as  tuneful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  ; most  of  them  have 
verses  accompanying  them  which  may  be 
sung.  The  music  throughout  is  pleasing 
and  appropriate  and  at  the  same  time  the 
book  is  really  helpful  and  instructive. 


Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Musicians 

Compiled  by  A.  S.  GARBETT 
Price,  75  cents.  Full  Leather,  gilt,  $1.50 

A collection  of  brief  portrait-biographies 
made  from  the  series  which  has  been  run- 
ning through  The  Etude.  This  is  the  third 
collection  thus  published  in  book  form,  the 
other  two  being  known  as  “The  Gallery  of 
Musical  Celebrities,”  and  “The  Gallery  of 
Eminent  Musicians.”  Though  the  biographi- 
cal, sketches  are  brief,  they  are  as  authori- 
tative as  care  can  make  them,  both  as 
regards  the  classic  composers  and  the  most 
modern.  The  portraits  in  sepia  are  ex- 
cellent, and  have  in  some  instances  been 
obtained  from  rare  sources. 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 

A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  in  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
sion and  Technic,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  be  delighted  to 
get  this  hook ; three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 

A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio's  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  but 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  he  is  at  his  very 
best. 


Chaminade  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  75  Cents 

A collection  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
by  the  celebrated  French  woman  composer, 
including  such  favorites  as  (Hr*  dr  Hal  let 
Autumn , Gallirhoe , The  Flatterer,  Pierette 
Scarf  Dance,  Seranade  and  others,  all 
newly  edited  and  revised,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  composer,  and 
Mme.  Chaminade’s  o'wn  direction’s  for  plav- 
ing  some  of  the  pieces.  A Chaminade 
Album  is  in  itself  a superior  collection  of 
the  very  best  class  of  drawing- room  music. 


Concentrated  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  be  used  in  daily  practice,  to 
foster  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  of  touch 
and  smooth,  pearl  like  scale  playing  \ll 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  in 
| condensed  logical  form. 


| FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

[the  ROSE  MAIDEN  (Cantata),  Cowen. 


IN  PRESS 


PLEASANT  HOURS  (Four-Hand  Pieces) 
by  A.  Sartprio. 

. waonrr-liszt  album  for  the  pi 

«■  A NO  FORTE. 

GOD’S  TIME  IS  THE  BEST  (Cantata),  J. 


CHOPIN’S  POLONAISES  FOR  THE  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 

NEW  REED  ORGAN  VOLUME. 

KOHLER,  OI*.  151,  Easiest  Studies  for  the 
Pianoforte. 

CLEMENT!,  OP.  36,  Six  Sonatinas  for  the 
Pianoforte. 

ITALIAN  OVERTURES  FOR  FOUR 
HANDS. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

SALON  ALBUM  FOR  PIANO  SOLO 
Vol.  I. 

NEW  ANTHEM  COLLECTION. 

SONATA  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO- 
FORTE. Vol.  II. 

BRILLIANT  OCTAVE  STUDIES.  \ Sar- 
torio. 


S.  Bach 
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The  Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  Age 

STANDARD  GRA~DED 

COURSE 

— OF — 

STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Complied  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 

ACOMPLETEeourseQf  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple- 
mented with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic  ” for  the  pro- 
ducHon  of  a modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con- 
ducted m the  most  slip-shod  and  ex- 
travagant manner  imaginable  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in- 
dividual studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  The  Graded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex- 
perience had  shown  to  be  necessary 

CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 

bines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Even- 
in  teres  ting  manner.  tecblJ'c  P-ent  in  the  ,no7t 

ECONOMY  ^alies  the  cost  of  necessary  studies 

otherwise  he.  a raCti°D  °f  What  they  would 

PROGRESS  Th?  ca™ful  grading  of  the  studies 

fn  Rnrxir  y i i makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 
to  Book  X like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps 

success^  the  PUpi‘  “ay  Casi'y  be  WtomSi 

VARIETY^  studies  are  taken  from  all  the 

ie«  D6St  kn°wn  composers  of  piano  stud- 

ItnuJ^u  greatk  Prefa™ble  to  a course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

SIMPLICITY  T!le  sfudies  are  accompanied  by 

, , . educational  notes  and  may  he 

taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi- 
ence or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi 
trary  method  demanded. 

INTEREST01113:  61?e  most  interesting  and 
practical  studies  have  been  selected 
The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to  pu- 
pils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer.  J 

„ MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

ine  standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 

It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
Course. 

10  GRADES  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 

Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 
market. 

STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 

FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Price,  $1.00  Crades  IX  to  XI 

These  pieces  arc  bound  in  book  form,  each  se- 
lected for  some  standard  technical  essential;  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-S&cns  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords, 
lour  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeggio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords, 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  of 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  ready 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 
composers, about  half  of  them  by  composers  still 
living  Adapted  as  a continuation  of  Mathews’ 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded 
courses. 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection.  Our 
professional  discounts  are  very  liberal. 

THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  : Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
AND  EXHIBITION 
:=MUS1C== 


A partial  list  of  vocal  music  for  closing 
exercises.  Copies  sent  patrons  for  exami- 
nation if  desired. 


TWO-PART  SONGS 

Abt,  F.  When  the  Fragrant  Roses^ 


Blow  

Brackett,  T.  H.  Come  Where  the 

Blue  Bells  Ring  0° 

Plnsuti,  C.  When  Life  is  Brightest.  .10 
Wilson,  H.  Lane.  Carmena,  Waltz 

Berger,  F.  Out  With  the  Tide Je 

“ “ The  Lawn  of  May ' ’ 

Loehr,  F.  N.  Swing  Song ■ 10 

Lldgey,  C.  A.  It  Was  a Lover  and 

His  Lass 

Mendelssohn.  I Waited  for  Hie 
Lord 


.12 


.15 


Marzials,  Th. 
Warner,  H.  E. 


Eventide 08 


Vincent,  Chas 


Blow,  Balmy  Breez 
Sweet  Evening  Be'' 
The  Maypole  . • 
Merry  June. 


.15 

.15 

.12 

.10 


Warner,’  H.  E.  The  Merry  Mermaids. 


.08 


THREE-PART  SONGS;  Female  Voices 

Aht,  F.  Twilight • -06 

Goate,  W.  B.  Won’t  You  Come  and 

Dance  With  Me...’ JO 

King,  O.  Ebb  and  Flow IJJ 

Smart,  H.  Night  Sinks  On  the  Wave. 
Vincent,  C.  Scotch  Rhapsody,  on 
well-known  Scottish  melodics.  . 


.12 

15 


FOUR-PART  SONGS;  Female  Voices 
Abt,  F.  Good  Night JJ® 


Adams,  S,  The  Owl • • • • 

Burgmueller — Smith.  Spanish  Sere- 
nade   •••••••• 

Foster — Smith.  My  Old  Kentucky 

Home  ....  ....  -„v  ; jtj 


Foster — Smith.  Old  Uncle  Ned.. 

Lecocq,  C.  Pancake  Song Ob 

“A.  L.”  (Arr.  Smith), 
is  Kind 


When  Love 


.10 


.10 


FOUR-PART  SONGS;  Male  Voices 
Smith,  F.  J.  (Arr.).  All  Through 

the  Night  ••••••••■•  -J” 

Vincent — Smith.  Blow,  Soft  Winds.  .Ml 
Gabuasi— Smith.  The  Fisherman  .20 

Sired,  W.  G.  Good  Night,  Beloved.  .10 
Smith,  W.  G.  If  I But  Knew 
Poster — Smith.  My  Old  Kentucky 

Home  

Foster — Smith.  Nellie  Was  a Lady. 
Thayer,  A.  W.  The  Phantom  Band. 

Tours — Smith.  Stars  of  the  Summer 

Smith,  F.  J.  Tom,  Torn  the  Piper  s 

Brackett.  F.  H.  Vocal  March.  Away! 

Away!  

Sired,  W.  G.  What  Canid  a Farmer 
Do  


FOUR-PART  CHORUSES;  Mixed  Voices 
Rathbun,  F.  G.  Bells  of  Dreamland.  .15 
Knyvett,  W. 


The  Bells  of  St. 

Michael's  Tower  .08 

Cowen,  F.  H.  Bridal  Chorus  (from 

“The  Rose  Maiden”)  1(j 

Demarest,  C.  Bugle  Song.  ■ •'> 

Donizetti.  0,  Columbia,  We  Hail 

Thee  ■ • • ■ ■ •1,> 

DeReef,  R.  E.  Come  to  the  Gay 

Feast  of  Song .-0 

Wagner.  Haill  Bright  Abode  (from  ^ 

“Tannhueuser’  ’ ) -J- 

DeReef,  R.  E.  Ilai  1 Orpheus,  Hail  I.  .15 
Richards,  B.  Let  the  Hills  With 

Song  Resound  • ■ - • -1- 

Faning,  Eaton.  The  Miller  s Wooing 

(a  choral  ballad)  

Gounod,  C.  Soldier's  Chorus  (from 

“Faust")  , 

Molloy,  J.  L.  Song  of  the  Triton.  - 
Faning,  Eaton.  Song  of  the  Vikings. 
Pinsuti,  C.  Spring  Song.  ■ ’ ■ • • - ■ 

Parker,  H.  Who  Knows  M hat  the 

Bells  Say  . ■ ■ 

Bellini  (Arr.  L.  S.  Leason).  The 
Hunter's  Horn  (from  "La  Son- 
nambula”)  


.10 


.OG 


CANTATA  FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 
GOLDEN  VALLEY— Music  by  H.  E. 

Warner  " 

OPERETTA  FOR  YOUNG  FOLK 
A DAY  IN  FLOWERDOM — Music  by 


Geo.  L.  Spaulding 


SONG  CYCLE  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
VOICES 


SPRINGTIME — Words  and  music  by 

E.  L.  Ashford  ...  1 n0 


Besides  these  we  carry  -a  complete  stock 
of  all  classes  of  Octavo  Choruses,  An- 
thems, etc.,  a-d  are  always  prepared  to 
make  up  selections  to  he  sent  for  v.imi- 
nation.  Liberal  terms  to  schools  and  to 
teachers. 


THE0.  PRESSER  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  50  Cent  Collections 


WE  ARE  constantly  adding  to  our  series  of  50c  collections.  These  comprise  piano 
music  in  assorted  grades  and  styles,  for  two  and  four  hands;  also  violin,  vocal 
and  organ  music.  All  these  collections  are  gotten  out  in  the  best  possible  style,  giving 
the  best  quantity  and  the  best  quality  for  the  least  possible  money.  All  the  books  are 
of  full  sheet  music  size. 


POPULAR  HOME  COLLECTION 

46  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte 

A fine  selection  of  modern  pieces  of  interme- 
diate difficulty,  suitable  for  teaching,  recital  or 
home  playing.  The  pieces  range  from  the  early 
third  grade  to  the  early  fourth  grade.  AH  are 
melodious  and  entertaining  and  by  the  best 
writers. 


OPERATIC  FOUR  HAND  ALBUM 

22  Pianoforte  Duets 

One  of  the  best  four  hand  books,  containing 
the  immortal  melodies  from  the  standard  grand 
operas,  all  arranged  in  effective  and  playable 
form,  intermediate  grade  of  difficulty.  Some  of 
the  operas  represented  are  “Aida,”  “Carmen,  ^ 
“ Cavalleria  Rustieana,”  “Don  Giovanni, 
“Faust,”  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  “Lohen- 
grin,” “Lucia  Di  Lammermoor,”  “Rigoletto,” 
“Tannhaeuser,”  “II  Trovatore,”  “Die  Wal- 
kiire,”  Der  Freischutz.” 


POPULAR  RECITAL  REPERTOIRE 

31  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte 

These  pieces  are  suitable  for  the  drawing  room, 
for  recital  or  exhibition  purposes.  They  lie  in 
grades  four  to  six  inclusive.  Every  numtjer  is  a 
gem;  such  standard  writers  as  Schiitt,  Dvorak, 
Chaminade,  Wm.  Mason,  Bargiel,  Gottscbalk, 
Wachs,  Dubois,  Poldini,  Delibes  and  Koelling 
being  represented. 


NEW  VOCAL  ALBUM 

30  Songs  for  Medium  Voice 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  songs, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to  voices  of  aver- 
age compass.  This  is  a book  to  which  the  busy 
singer  can  turn  at  any  time  and  find  therein  a 
sohg  adapted  for  almost  every  possible  demand. 
The  songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  intermediate 
grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaching  purposes. 


THE  STANDARD  ORGANIST 

43  Pieces  for  the  Pipe  Organ 

One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published.  The 
pieces  are  all  good  and  interesting,  of  intermedi- 
ate grade  and  moderate  length,  written  in  all 
styles  and  suited  to  all  purposes.  Both  original 
organ  pieces  and  transcriptions  are  included  in 
good  proportion.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed  from  special  large  plates. 


SELECTED  CLASSICS 

19  Standard  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Arranged  and  compiled  by  Frederic  A.  Frank- 
lin. In  this  volume  some  of  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  great  masters  are  to  be  found  arranged  in 
effective  form  for  violinists  of  intermediate  at- 
tainment. No  better  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  larger  classics  can  be  found,  all  the  pieces 
are  in  the  easier  positions,  chiefly  in  the  first. 
The  composers  represented  are  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubin- 
stein, Schubert  and  Schumann. 


Our  series  of  50c  collections  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  the  past.  Among 
our  representative  volumes  may  be  mentioned  the  following,: — 

Piano  Selections  for  Recital  and  Home 


Album  o(  Lyric  Pieces  26  Pieces 

Standard  First  Grade  Compositions, 

by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  . ..  31  Pieces 

Standard  Seventh  Grade  Composi- 
tions, by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews 15  Pieces 

Piano  Duets 

March  Album 17  Pieces 

Music  for  the  Young 

Well  Known  Fables  Set  to  Music,  by 

Geo.  L.  Spaulding 16  Pieces 


Popular  Piano  Albums 

Modern  Dance  Album 18  Pieces 

Popular  Parlor  Album 23  Pieces 

Standard  Opera  Album . 15  Pieces 


Song  Albums 

Singer’s  Repertoire,  MediumVoice . ..38  Pieces 


Violin  and  Piano 


Operatic  Selections, 
Franklin • 


by  F.  A 


13  Pieces 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalog  of  50  cent  Collections 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Three  Exceptionally  Useful  Books 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 


THE  established  success  of  these  publications  is  due  to  their  clearness,  their  value  in 
stimulating  new  interest  and  to  their  practicability  resulting  from  the  author  s wide 
experience  in  the  teaching  field  and  long  association  with  our  foremost  musical  thinkers. 


Recently  Published 

GREAT  PIANISTS  ON  PIANO  PLAYING 


Price  $1.50 

A series  of  personal  conferences  with  our  most  distinguished  virtuosos 

Busoni  Godowsky,  de  Pachmann,  Bauer,  Carreno,  Scharwenka,  Rachmaninoff 
Goodson,  Zeis’ler,  Bachaus,  Sauer  and  others  are  represented  in  three  hundred  pages  of 
valuable  ideas  upon  Technic,  Interpretation,  Expression  and  Style.  Fine  portraits  and 
biographies  of  all  pianists  included.  Although  designed  for  individual  reading  it  was 
introduced  at  once  by  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  in  his  classes  at  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  and  by  Miss  Mary  Venables  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music. 


THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 


MASTERING  THE  SCALES  & ARPEGGIOS 


Price  $1.25 

A complete  daily  practice  manual  from  the  first  steps  to 
the  highest  attainment. 

Everything  fully  written  out  with  abundant  explanations.  May  be  used  with  any 
system  Contains  scores  of  original  ideas.  Strongly  endorsed  by  Moritz  Rosenthal, 
Wilhelm  Bachaus.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Emil  Liebling,  Katharine  Goodson  and  hundreds 
of  teachers  who  have  made  it  a regular  part  of  their  teaching  plan.  All  grades  in  one 
book.  Puts  practical  American  efficiency  and  European  conservatory  thoroughness  in 
your  work. 


Price  $1.25 

A First  History  for  Students  at  All  Ages 

A complete,  concise,  understandable  scries  of  forty  story-lessons.  Abundantly 
illustrated.  Self-pronouncing.  Handsomely  bound.  Up-to-date.  This  book  is  now  in 
use  in  hundreds  of  History  classes  and  clubs  from  coast  to  coast  and  has  been  the  means 
of  a broadspread  revival  in  general  musical  interest  wherever  introduced.  Let  us  help 
you  start  a History  Club  through  a very  successful  plan  which  has  helped  others. 

All  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  circulars  and  special  quantity  rates 


THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARMONY 
TEXT  BOOKS 


THEORY  EXPLAINED  TO  PIANO 
STDDENTS 


PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

Price,  50  cents.  Postpaid 

Tbe  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to 
the  teacher  in  imparting  to  the  pupil 
the  principles  of  harmony  In  the  easiest 
and  quickest  possible  manner. 

These  easily  understood  explanations 
are  worked  out  in  interesting  pieces  to 
be  played  on  tbe  keyboard,  and  in  ana- 
lyzing music. 


A SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING 
HARMONY 


THE  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
MUSICAL  THEORY 


By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 


The  plan  of  Clarke’s  Harmony  dif- 
fers from  all  other  works  on  harmony 
in  several  important  particulars. 

The  most  important  step  is  the  dis- 
carding of  figured  bass,  in  place  of 
which  the  pupil  from  the  beginning 
works  from  the  melody — the  natural 
way.  , 

The  various  subjects  are  so  arranged 
that  one  thing  at  a time  is  learned, 
and  each  step  follows  logically  tbe  one 
preceding.  . _ . . , . 

For  the  first  time  tbe  subject  of 
modulation  is  treated  in  a clear,  easily 
comprehensible  way. 

For  Class  or  Self-Instruction,  Price,  S 1 .25 
Key  to  Harmony— Price,  50  cents 


STUDENTS’  HARMONY 


By  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD,  Mus.  Doc. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  Price  SI. 25 
Key  to  Students’  Harmony— Price,  75  cents 

A book  which  measurably  contradicts 
the  assertion  that  harmony  cannot  be 
learned  without  a master.  Each  chord 
is  explained  and  illustrated  by  simple 
four-part  examples,  followed  by  illustra- 
tions from  standard  works.  Then  the 
use  of  the  chord  in  harmonizing  melo- 
dies is  clearly  shown. 


HARMONY  AND  COMPOSITION 

By  W.  T.  GIFFE 

SIMPLE,  ORIGINAL,  COMPREHENSIVE 
Price,  SI. 00 

A late  text-book  by  an  American  for 
American  students.  A delight  for  the 
amateur  harmonist  and  composer.  Every 
step  plain  and  sure.  The  illustrations 
are  simple  and  concise. 

Both  the  syllable  and  letter  construc- 
tion of  chords  are  taught.  The  chord 
examples  are  set  in  phrases,  showing 
proper  approach  and  progression,  thus 
forming  good  taste  and  habit  in  the 
learner. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THEORY 

By  O.  R.  SKINNER 

Price,  75  cents 

One  of  the  best  text-books  for  the 
beginner  in  theoretical  study. 

By  means  of  writing  and  ear-train 
lng  exercises  the  student  is  taught  to 
know  the  intervals,  scales,  key  relations 
staff  notation,  »11  common  chords  and 
the  dominant  seventh  chord  ; also  the 
various  cadences. 

A student  mastering  this  work  needs 
no  book  on  ear  training,  since  by  this 
method  he  learns  to  know  the  chords 
and  progressions  by  sound  as  well  as  by 
sight. 


PRACTICAL  HARMONY  ON  A 
FRENCH  BASIS 

By  HOMER  NORRIS 


In  the  French  system  all  dissonant 
harmonies  are  reducible  to  simple  domi- 
nant harmony.  A glance  at  the  volu 
minous  excerpts  which  Mr.  Norris  ha* 
introduced  from  many  sources  to  provr 
bis  statements  seems  absolutely  eon 
vincing.  Even  the  “Altered  Chords” 
are  I rented  rationally  as  simple  doml 
nant  seventh  chords. 

Practical  Harmony  is  published  li 
two  parts.  Part  I deals  only  with  con 
son  a nee  triad-harmony. 

Part  II  deals  with  dissonance,  begin 
ning  with  diatonic  seventh  chords,  am 
lending  systematically  along  an  evei 
widening  path  which  brings  the  studen 
to  the  most  pronounced  chromatic  ut 
teranee  of  our  time. 


Price  of  each  of  the  two  parts,  S 1 .00 
Key  to  Harmony,  75  cents 


Sent  ('non  Kxnmlnnllnn  I.IImtiiI  Prnfp^lonnl  OUroun 


Theodore  Presser  Co.,  IViTladeiThi 
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The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman  is  Cleanliness” 


NAIAD 

Dress 

Shields 


are  the  final  assurance  of 
cleanliness  and  sweetness. 

They  are  a necessity  to  a woman 
of  delicacy  and  refinement.  They 
are  free  from  rubber,  can  be  quickly  steri- 
lized in  boiling  water.  In  all  sizes  to  fit 
every  requirement. 

ALL  STORES,  OR 


ON 


SAMPLE  SENT 
RECEIPT  OF  25  CENTS 


NAIAD  WATERPROOFED 
SHEETING 

The  Standard  Washable,  Im- 
pervious 


NAIAD 

Waterproofed 
Sanitary 
Skirt  Protector 

A necessary  hygienic  protec- 
tion to  the  modern  snug  fitting 
dress;  assuring  a feeling  of  comfort  in 
the  sheerest  gown.  A dainty  under-gar- 
ment that  insures  the  longer  life  of  the  dress  skirt.  Fas- 
tened so  they  cannot  shift  out  of  place. 

Two  Sizes — 50c;  65c. 

NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELD 
BRASSIERE 

The  Newest,  Coolest,  Form-Mould- 
ing Garment 


The  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


XAJAD 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  AM  C°lumbia  records  / 

w may  be  played  on  / 

In^  Machines.  Likewise,  all  Columbia  Grafonolas  / 

wall  play  Victor  records.  ' > 



You  know  what  you  pay  for  / o~,  / 
records: — We  will  send  you  / ^ / 
a special  sample  record  / Columbia 

for  25  Cents  ®§i?“  / U 


<=?V 

/ G / D 402  Woolworth  Bldg. 
i$>  / 


Graphophone 

Company 


New  York 

25  Cents  enclosed 


Columbia  Graphophone  Co.  / ^ 

Box  D 402  Woolworth  Bldg.  / A^/ 

New  York  . / 

/ 

/sy  Send  me  your  special  sample 
record,  and  give  me  the  name 
'PS  of  the  nearest  Columbia  dealer. 

/ I own  a 


TORONTO: 
365-367  Sorauren  Ave. 

Prices  in  Canada 
plus  duty 


A* 


Grafonola 
Price  $75  Easy  Terms 


s4>y 

/a  A NAME 

/ V/ 

/ V ADDRESS 


machine. 
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it -oj  aance  records  are  typical  of  the  splendid  series  of  dance  record 
isted  in  the  Columbia  catalog— and  of  new  records  issued  every  month 

in  volume 


a -J  'i^  ^ tl,ue/n  temP°  full  of  rhythm  and  magnificent  in  voium 
Any  Columbia  dealer  will  play  any  of  them  for  you.  All  except  the  Argentir 
tangos  are  recorded  under  the  personal  supervision  ofG.  Hepburn  Wilson,  M.  I 


TANGOS 

Played  by  the  Municipal  Band  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

A*1.46.5  f EL  L ADI  AO 
65c  1 PASATE  EL  PAINE 


A-1462 

10-inch 

65c. 


MENA,  TAKE  MV  ARM  (Pren- 

dete  del  Brazo  Mena) 

FLASH  OF  FIRE  (EljFogonazo) 


ONE-STEPS  and  TURKEY 
TROTS 

QUEEN  OF  THE 


A-5545 

12-inch 

$1,00 


A-1458 

10*  nch 

65c. 


«. _ MOVIES 

Played  by  Prince’s  Band. 

HOP  O’  MY  THUMB  Played 
by  Prince’s  Band. 

TRES  CHIC  Played  by 
Prince’s  Band. 

HE’D  HAVE  TO  GET  UNDER, 
GET  OUT  AND  GET  UNDER 

Played  by  Prince’s  Land. 


BOSTON  and  HESITATIO] 
WALTZES 


HEART  O’MINE  Played 
Prince’s  Band 
HUNGARIAN  RAG  Played 
Prince’s  Band. 


A-5541 

12-inch 

$1.00 


SARI  Played  by  Prince’s  Bai 


A-5542 

'I™*  ( SARI  Played  by  Prince’s  Ba 


STRICH &ZEIDLER 


Manufacturers  of 

PIANOS 

E.  140th  St.  & Robbins  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


G Built  especially  for  people  of  high 
R artistic  discrimination  who  appreciate 
A the  difference  between  good  and  best 
N 

d Your  correspondence  solicited 
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THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House  for 
Teachers,  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  Music 


The  best  selected  and  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  music.  The  most  liberal  “ON  SALE”  plan. 

in  our  stock  or  published  by  us  sent  freely  on  inspection  at  our  regular  low 
Professional  Rates.  The  best  discounts  and  terms. 


Anything 


THE  MOST  MODERN  TEACHING  PUBLICATIONS  IN  MUSIC 


FOUND  IN  THE  STUDIOS  OF  EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 


PRIMER  OF 
FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 


By  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer;  it  is 
a compact  musical  encyclopedia,  the  subject 
matter  being  presented  not  alphabetically  but 
progressively,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  ending  with  a tabulated  summary 
of  Musical  History,  each  subject  being  ex- 
plained through  the  medium  of  a series  of  prac- 
tical questions  and  answers  covering  the 
Elements  of  Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales, 
Intervals,  Chords,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 


STANDARD  GRADED  COURSE  OF 
STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


10  Gradies  10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every  purpose.  The 
Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the  Presser  house,  but  imitated  more 
than  any  other  system  or  work  ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  im- 
proved constantly.  It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the 
greatest  variety  from ‘the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

MORE  THAN  A MILLION  COPIES  SOLD 


BATCHELL0R  MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 


By  D.  BATCHELLOR  and  C.  LANDON 
Price,  $1.50 

A concise,  practical  manual,  a logical  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  teaching  music  to  the  young 
in  a pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 

This  method  uses  various  devices  to  awaken 
and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  little  child.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  the  subject  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child’s  mind,  largely  in 
the  spirit  of  play.  There  are  a number  of  rote 
songs  ; also  music  for  marching,  drills,  etc. 
ONLY  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 


I 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  cents 


A book  for  the  veriest  beginner  planned  along  modern 
mes,  proceeding  logically,  step  by  step,  making  everything 

1 . 1 . All  1 ^ ^ 1 , o tpac-  h o rr  <4 


plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is  fresh  and 
attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used. 
Special  features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and 
answers. 

LATEST  AND  BEST  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


MASTERING  THE 
SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

This  work  contains  all  the  necessary  prac- 
tice material  fully  written  out,  carefully 
graded  and  explained,  also  very  extensive 
new  and  original  material,  making  it  the 
strongest,  clearest  work  of  its  kind  for  the 
very  young  beginner,  as  well  as  the  highly 
advanced  student.  It  may  be  used  with 
any  student,  at  any  age,  with  any  method. 

A REAL  NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  SUCCESS 


TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC 


By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

In  Four  Books  Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

PART  1— The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II— The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  of  Bril- 
liant Passages). 

PART  III— Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  School). 
PART  IV— School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a _ complete 
technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity;  embodying  all  the 
ripened  musical  experiences  of  its  distinguished  author. 

GREATEST  TECHNICAL  WORK  of  MODERN  TIMES 


A SYSTEM 
OF  TEACHING  HARMONY 


By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus,  Doc. 

of  University  of  ‘Pennsylvania 

PRICE,  - $t.25 

The  standard  textbook  of  musical  theory. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  interesting 
and  comprehensible  way,  the  mass  of  facts  and 
rulqs  which  make  up  the  art  of  harmony.  For 

class  or  self-instruction. 

Key  to  Harmony,  Price  50  Cents 
CONCISE  AND  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 


Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious  annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  the  pianoforte.  In 
practically  every  volume  of  Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem: 
Mr.  Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly.  All  the  popular 
Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known  are  represented,  compiled  in  an  at- 
tractive and  convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the  studies  that 
contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the  world’s  gieat  pianists. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  STUDIES 


BEGINNERS’ 

PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 


By  GEO.  E.  WHITING  PRICE,  $1.00 

This  volume  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year’s 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  The  exercises 
progress  by  easy  stages  through  the  keys. 
Pedaling  is  treated  in  a clear  and  exhaustive 
manner.  There  are  no  dry  exercises  or  studies. 
Genuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the 
very  beginning  and  a foundation  is  laid  for 
practical  church  playing. 

PRACTICAL  PIPE  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 


COMPLETE  SCHOOL  of  TECHNIC 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ISIDOR  PHILLIP  Price,  $1.50 

The  last  word  from  the  great  living  authority.  . M.  Phillip 
the  leading  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  in  the  Paris 


Conservatoire,  and  this  work  embodies  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  both  as  teacher  and  player.  M.  Phillip  is  ad- 
vanced in  thought  and  methods,  thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
times.  This  work  may  be  used  in  Daily  Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXHAUSTIVE,  PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S  TECHNIC 
AND  ART  OF  SINGING 


$0.50 

1.00 

.50 


A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  Scientific  Methods.  By  FREDERIC  W.ROOT 

I.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21. 

Three  keys,  each 

II.  Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture 

III.  Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the 

Voice.  Op.  27  - 

V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Op  20  - 

VI.  Sixty  eight  Exercises  in  tiie  Synthetic 

Method  Op.  28  - 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23 

VIII.  Studier  in  Florid  Song  - 


.60 

1.00 


.75 

1.00 

1.00 


THE  MODERN  PIANIST 


By  MARIE  PRENTNER  - - Price,  $1.50 

The  author  was  a graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  assistant  for 
many  years  to,  Theo.  Leschetizky.  This  edition  issued  with 
his  unqualified  endorsement.  The  Leschetizky  system  has 
made  more  great  artists  than  any  other:  Paderewski,  Essip- 
off,  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Prentner, 
Slivinski,  Sieveking.  It  forms  a complete,  comprehensive 
and  extremely  practical  treatise  of  piano  technic. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 


STANDARD  HISTORY  ofMUSIC 


i 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

A thoroughly  practical  textbook  told  in  story' 
form.  So  clear  a child  can  understand  every 
word — so  absorbing  that  adults  are  charmed 
with  it.  All  difficult  words  “sclf-pronounccd.” 
1 SO  excellent  illustrations,  map  of  musical  Eu- 
rope, 100  test  questions,  2?0  pages.  Strongly 
bound  in  maroon  cloth,  gilt  stamped.  Any 
teacher  may  use  it  without  previous  experience. 
PERMANENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  FOREMOST  TEACHERS 


CATALOGS 


of  any  class  of  musical  publications  sent 
free  upon  application.  We  have,  and  are 
constantly  making  real  “ Teachers’  Aid 


catalogues.  Our  specialties  are  Piano  Compositions  and  Studies,  Songs 
and  Vocal  Studies,  Works  on  Theory  and  Musical  Literature,  and  Col- 
lections of  Music.  . 

The  Presser  ’‘System  of  Dealing”  is  thoroughly  explained  in  all  of 
our  general  catalogs. 

Special  suggestions  and  advice  are  f t ccl y given  by'  private  corres- 
pondence by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 


THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 


By  E.  J.  MYER  Price,  $1.00 

Designed  to  be  the  most  direct  and  helpful 
work  of  its  type  and  scope.  Mr.  E.  J.  Myer 
has  embodied  in  his  new  work  the  experience  of 
a lifetime.  Practical  exercises  a feature  of  this 
work.  It  contains  also  numerous  cuts  made 
from  photographs  taken  especially'  for  this 
work.  These  illustrations  make  the  work  of 
the  pupil  much  more  simple  and  secure. 
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Accounts  Are  Solicited 


teacher  and  school  is  solicited. 


Small  and  large  orders  receive  exactly 
same  painstaking  attention.  All  or 


Headquarters  for  Everything  ^ 

‘‘n>  and  Rolls,  Musical  Pictures  and  Post  Cards,  Blank  Paper  and  Books.  Record  Tablets,  etc. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS. 


SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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THE  BEST  OF  THE  NEW  MUSIC  LEADINUGDPUYBLISHERS 

SELECTED,  GRADED  AND  RECOMMENDED  TO  THE  ETUDE  READERS 

This  list  of  piano  music  and  songs  represents  a gleaning  from  the  new  music  of  the  various  leading  publishers  as  offered 
from  month  to  month.  The  pieces  are  graded  in  a scale  of  ten;  from  Grade  1,  very  easy,  to  Grade  10,  very  difficult,  the 
stage  of  virtuosity.  The  compass  of  the  songs  is  indicated  in  a general  way  by  the  capital  letters  H.,  L.  and  M., 
standing  respectively  for  High,  Low  and  Medium.  When  the  song  is  published  in  several  keys,  it  is  so  indicated. 


PIANO  SOLO 


BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.,  Eoston 

Grade  Price 

Bron,  Edouard.  Barcarolle 6 .75 

Brugnoli,  A.  Mazurka  Italienne  . . . . 5 .75 

Frontini,  G.  Little  Concert  Waltz..  5 .60 

Huerter,  Chas.  Caprice 5 .50 

Told  at  Twilight 5 .50 

Luzzatti,  A.  Impromptu 6 .75 

Yalse  Mignonne 4 .50 

Venetian  Serenade 4 .50 

Wyatt,  Eugene.  Here  We  come. 

March  2 .30 

Martha  Washington.  Gavot 2 .30 

Prayer  of  the  Pilgrims 2 .30 

Sunbeams  Waltz 3 .25 

The  Trapeze.  Humoresque 2 .30 

White  Moon,  Bright  Moon.  Ro- 
mance   2 .30 

JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  New  York 

Crosse,  Mentor.  Op.  18 — 

1.  On  the  Target  Range 2 .30 

2.  Little  Mazurka 2 .30 

3.  The  Gay  Cavalier 2 .30 

4.  A Fragment , 2 .30 

5.  Before  the  Waltz 2 .30 

6.  Jumping  Jack 2 .30 

7.  Little  Serenade 2 .30 

8.  Rustic  Dance 3 .30 

9.  Swinging  2 .30 

10.  Rippling  Waters 3 .40 

Gaynor,  Jessie  L.  Eight  Miniature 

Duets  for  Teacher  and  Pupil.  . . 1-3  .60 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO.,  Boston 

Hamilton,  E.  C.  Two  Venetian 

Lovers.  Romance.  Op.  16 6 .60 

Kern,  C.  W.  Punchinello.  Humor- 

eske.  Op.  273,  No.  2 2%  .40 

Krogmann,  C.  W.  Sans  Souei. 

Capricictto.  Op.  104,  No.  2 4 .60 

Lemont,  W.  Op.  5,  No.  1.  The 

Merry  Makers  2 Vz  .40 

Lazarus,  G.  Op.  142,  No.  3.  A 

Dream  of  Summer 3 .30 

Steinfeldt,  John  M.  Op.  43,  No.  2. 

Country  Dance 4 .50 

Op.  44,  No.  2.  Lupita.  Mazurka 

de  Salon 5 .60 

G.  RICORDI  & CO.,  New  York 

Scott,  Cyril.  All  Through  the  Night, 

The  Wild  Hills  of  Clare 5 .60 

Summer  Is  Acumen  In  (Old  Eng- 
lish Air)  6 .60 

VANDERSLOOT  MUSIC  CO. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Lincoln,  H.  J.  Dreaming  at  Twilight. 

Waltzes  3 .50 

In  a Summer  Garden.  Reverie.  . . 3 .50 

Love’s  Caresses 3%  .50 

Loveland,  Carl.  Vacation  Waltzes..  3 .50 


G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York 

Grade  Price 

Goetzl,  A.  Dream  Fancies 4 .60 

Matinee  de  printemps 5 .60 

Pavlowa  4 .60 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT,  Boston 

Barbour,  Florence  Newell.  Six  Melo- 
dic Etudes — 

1.  Prelude  6 .40 

2.  Agitato  5 .40 

3.  Duetto  5 .40 

4.  Humoresque  4 .40 

5.  Elegante  5 .40 

6.  Bravura  6 .40 

Dennee,  Chas.  Op.  49,  No.  2.  Polon- 
aise in  A-flat 7 .50 

75  Eight-Bar  Studies 3-5  .75 

Foote,  Arthur.  35  Two-Part  Studies 

for  Independent  Part  Playing.  . . . 3-4  .75 
Friml,  Rudolf.  Op.  85 — 

1.  Repose  4 .50 

2.  Butterfly  Waltz 4 .60 

3.  Invocation  4 .40 

5.  From  Long  Ago.  Bohemian 

Melody  4 .40 

Moszkowski,  M.  Op.  91.  Book  1. 

20  Modern  Studies  for  Dexterity 

and  Style 3 4 .75 

Thiimer,  Otto.  Velocity  and  Finger 

Equality.  Book  1 2-3  .75 

Wolff,  B.  Op.  257,  No.  1.  Left 

Hand  Alone.  Finger  Equality.  ...  4 .30 

WHITE-SMITH  CO.,  Boston 

Adams,  E.  H.  Gnomenreigen.  Dance 

of  the  Gnomes 5 .60 

Cadman,  Chas.  W.  Op.  38. 

1.  On  Hester  Street.  Descriptive.  2%  .50 

2.  A Prairie  Rose.  Meditation...  2%  .40 

3.  In  An  Alabama  Cabin.  Char- 

acteristic   2 14  .50 

4.  At  the  Golden  Gate.  Barcarolle  3 .50 

5.  Among  Northern  Pines.  Noc- 

turne   3 .50 

Frysinger,  J.  F.  Woodland  Elf. 

Tarantella  4 .50 

Hendriks,  Francis.  Valse  Arabesque  7 .75 

B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO.,  Boston 

Lynn,  Litta.  Op.  11.  The  Gipsy...  4 .75 

Op.  13.  Sleepy  Song 4 .50 

Op.  14.  Song  of  the  Hoofs 4 .60 

Phelps,  S.  O’er  Starlit  Seas.  Bar- 
carolle   3 .50 

Vincent,  Ruth.  Op.  32.  At  Dolores’ 

Window  3 .50 

Op.  35.  By  Purling  Waters 3 .50 

Windsor,  Basil.  Op.  25.  Moving 
Pictures — 

1.  Military  Review 2 .40 

2.  Dance  of  the  Arabs 2 V2  .40 

3.  By  the  Fireside 2 .40 

4.  Indians  on  the  War  Path 2 V2  .40 

5.  Flight  of  the  Cowboys 2 V>  .40 

G.  Frolic  of  the  Clowns 2%  .40 


VOCAL 


BOOSEY  & CO.,  New  York 

Toica  Grade 

Barratt,  A.  Tango  Tangle. 

Duet  M 3 

Batten,  R.  A Summer  After- 
noon (In  a Swing) 2 Keys  3 

Brewer,  A.  H.  Mother’s 

Garden  4 Keys  3 

Coates,  Eric.  A Dinder 

Courtship  3 Keys  3 

Dorel,  Francis.  When  My 

Ships  Come  Sailing  Home  3 Keys  3 
Kingston-Stewart,  A.  The 

Dear  Old  Home  Is  Calling  2 Keys  3 
Liddle,  S.  O My  Love’s 

Like  a Red,  Red  Rose.  . . 3 Keys  3 
Loughborough,  R.  Colleen 

O’Mine  3 Keys  3 

MacMurrough,  D.  Life’s 

Crossway  2 Keys  3 

Moss,  Katie.  The  Morris 

Dancers  2 Keys  4 

Pearse,  Cecilia  M.  Golden 

Slumbers  2 Keys  3 

Sanderson,  W.  Land  of 

Delight  3 Keys  3 

Up  From  Somerset 3 Keys  3 

Teschemacher,  E.  Since...  2 Keys  3 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO.,  Boston 

Chapman,  G.  Mistress  Rose- 
bud   2 Keys  3 

Dichmont,  Wm.  Heart  o'  ye, 

The  2 Keys  3 

Fisher,  Wm.  A.  The  Night 

Has  a,  Thousand  Eyes.  . . 2 Keys  4 
Harris,  Victor.  Love  in 

Spring  2 Keys  3 

Hyatt.  N.  I.  If  Love  be 

Dead  2 Keys  3 

Piitz,  Egon.  Op.  27,  No.  1, 

Love  and  Life 2 Keys  4 

Sheldon,  Lillian  Taitt.  The 

Ninety-and-Nine  2 Keys  3 

Wooler,  Alfred.  The  Home- 
land   2 Keys  3 

J.  FISCHER  & BRO.,  New  York 

Rhys-Herbert,  W.  For  Your 

Dear  Eyes 2 Keys  3 

In  a Garden 2 Keys  3 

In  the  Forest  Fair 2 Keys  3 

Thine  3 Keys  3 

G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York 

Mitchell,  Elizabeth  R.  Many 

A Beauteous  Flower M 3 

Un  Doux  Lien  (A  Loving 

Bond)  M 4 

Smith,  Leo.  Cradle  Song.  . M 3 

I Love  the  Jocund  Dance  H 3 

Laughing  Song II  3 

My  Star H 4 

The  Wild  Flower’s  Song.  H 3 


Price 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.60 


G.  RICORDI  & CO.,  New  York 

Voice  Grade  Price 

Arezzo,  Pierre.  The  Dream 

Above  Dreams M 4 .60 

Berger,  Rodolphe.  On  the 
Langourous  Waves  (Sur 

ie  Flot  Berceur) H 3 .60 

Carrington,  J.  Behold  the 

Master  Passeth  By 2 Keys  4 .60 

Channon,  F.  The  Gard’ner  M ' 3 .60 

My  Love  is  Not  There. 

Del  Riego,  Teresa.  The 

Way,  The  Life 3 Keys  4 .60 

Marschal-Loepke,  G.  Hand 

in  Hand  H 4 .50 

In  the  Old  Time H 4 .50 

It.  Was  the  Time  of  Lilac  H 5 .50 

Long  Ago H 4 .50 

O Lady  Leave  Thy  Silken 

Thread  H 4 .50 

Under  the  Lindens M 4 .50 

Magnus,  Eugenie.  Lady 

Love.  Duet H 3 .60 

Scott,  Cyril.  A Birthdav.  . 2 Keys  4 .60 

Thompson,  J.  If  Only  Our 

Dreams  Came  True 4 Keys  3 .60 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT,  Boston  \ 
Ambrose,  P.  A Song  of 

Yesterday  4 Keys  3 .50 

Bartlett,  Floy  L.  Kittens..  M 2 .50 

Miss  Mariar M » 2 .50 

Sleepy  Song M 2 .50 

Branscombe,  Gena.  The 

Morning  Wind 2 Keys  3 .50 

Briggs,  C.  S.  Father  In 

Heaven  2 Keys  3 .50 

We  Bless  Thee  For  Thy 

Peace  2 Keys  3 .50 

Centanini,  G.  P.  Hear  My 

Cry,  O God  I ' 2 Keys  4 .50 

O Mariner,  Mariner!..,.  2 Keys  3 .50 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord 2 Keys  4 .50 

Chadwick,  G.  W.  Curfew, 

The  2 Keys  4 .60 

Daughter  of  Mendoza, 

The  (Serenade) 2 Keys  5 .60 

Fulfilment  2 Keys  4 .60 

That  Golden  Hour 2 Keys  4 .60 

Huhn,  Bruno.  He  Will 

Swallow  Up  Death 2 Keys  4 .50 

Song  of  Promise,  A 2 Keys  3 .50 

Metcalf,  John  W.  A Sum- 
mer Day 3 Keys  3 .50 

Ward-Stephens.  Devotion..  2 Keys  4 .50 

Separation  3 Keys  4 .50 

WHITE-SMITH  CO.,  Boston 

Cadman,  Chas.  W.  From 
Wigwam  and  Tepee. 

Four  American  Indian 
Songs  Founded  Upon 

Tribal  Melodies 2 Keys  4 1.00 

Moon  of  Roses 2 Keys  4 .60 

Thistle-Down  H ‘ (>  .65 


THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  APRIL,  1914 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to  teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large  professional  discounts.  Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 


PIANO  SOLOS 

Grade  Price 

11355  Grand  Triumphal  March, 

R.  Ferber  3%  .50 

11456  Love’s  Nocturne, 

J.  P.  Ludebuehl  3 14  .60 
11468  Woodland  Fancies,  Reverie, 

H.  D.  Hewitt  314  .60 
11475  Carissma,  Tango-Argentine, 

J.  F.  Zimmerman  314  .40 
11362  Soledzd,  Spanish  Caprice. 

E.  S.  Phelps  4 .40 

11441  The  Twittering  of  Birds, 

R.  Billema  4 .60 

11503  Oxen  Minuet J.  Haydn  4 .30 

11454  Le  Colibri,  Op.  19.  P.  Pcrillo  5 .60 
11526  D Flat  Nocturne,  Op.  23, 

J.  M.  Blose  5 .60 

11536  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  14, 

F.  Mendelssohn  8 .75 

11555  Good  Night  Golden  Curls, 

O.  L.  Spaulding  1 .15 

11556  The  Kitten... (f.  L.  Spaulding  1 .15 

11506  The  Sailor’s  Story, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11505  The  Whirligig.G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11535  Dancing  Middies, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .2-5 

11530  From  the  Orient. Chas.  Lindsay  2%  .40 

11504  Church  Bells  Ringing, 

Chas.  Lindsay  3 .25 

11518  Romance  in  Flowerdom,  Op. 

64,  No.  1 R.  Barrett  3 .40 

11574  Magic  Dream,  Waltz.  Op.  88. 

No.  3 J.  F.  Frysinger  3 .40 

11502  Young  Hero,  March. 

Alfred  Quinn  3 .50 

11544  Call  of  the  Wild.T.  Lieurance  3 .50 

11343  Fragrant  Blossoms,  Waltz. 

M.  Loeb-Evans  3 .50 

11510  Silent  Longing,  Romance, 

H.  Engelmann  3 .40 

11562  Festival  at  Taranto, 

H.  Van  Gael  3 .35 


PIANO  SOLOS — (Continued) 

Grade  Price 

11511  Mercedes,  Petite  Valse  Espag- 

nole H.  Beaumont  3 .50 

11560  Ever  Again,  Gavotte, 

W.  Vandervell  3 .30 

11499  Down  the  Stream,  Idyl, 

T.  Lieurance  3 .40 

11498  Spring,  Capriecietto, 

R.  Covcrly  3 .60 

11509  Golden  Wedding,  Gavotte, 

H.  Engelmann  3 .40 

11533  Sunshine  and  Storm,  Reverie, 

II.  Engelmann  3 Vz  .40 
11569  On  the  Plantation,  Burlesque 

Intermezzo A.  Sartorio  3)4  .40 

11513  The  College  Boy’s  Dream, 

March G.  L.  Spaulding  314  ..50 

11549  Reverie.  .....  .T.  G.  Wettach  3 U .50 
11547  Springtime  Coming.  Caprice, 

J.  P.  Ludebuehl  3 !4  .50 

11512  Benedict,  March, 

F.  P.  Atherton  3 14  .40 
11576  Norwegian  Dance,  No.  3, 

F.  Mullen  3 14  .35 

11528  Sweet  Sixteen,  March,  Op.  16, 

J.  M.  Blose  3 Vz  .50 
11483  Fairy  Visions,  Air  do  Ballet, 

G.  D.  Martin  3 14  .50 
1.1579  Valse  Bacchante.  . . . L.  Wheat  4 .60 

11516  In  Love’s  Enchanted  Bower, 

Op.  200 L.  Ochmler  4 .60 

11553  The  Fairy  Barque, 

W.  Smallwood  4 .50 

11559  High  Flies  the  Crane,  Hun- 
garian Folk  Song. 

R.  Kleinmichel  5 .20 

11591  Sonata  in  F J.  Haydn  6 .40 

PIPE  ORGAN 

11508  Canzonetta.  . ..1.  I’.  Ludebuehl  3 .50 

11455  Miserere  from  “II  Trovatore,’’ 

G.  Verdi, 

Arr.  by  Geo.  E.  Whiling  5 .50 


SONGS 

Grade  Price 

11476  Alone  upon  the  Housetops,  Op. 

30,  No.  7,  High  Voice, 

T.  B.  Galloway  3 .25 

11406  The  Sweetest  Song,  Eb, 

L.  Denza  3 .50 

11382  By  Normandie’s  Blue  Hills, 

H.  Trotere  3 .40 

11378  At  Eventide,  from  “Falka,’’ 

F.  Chassaigne  3 .25 

11389  The  Garden  of  Sleep, 

C.  I.  De  Lara  3 .50 

11390  The  Garden  of  Sleep,  Ab 

I.  De  Lara  3 .50 

11405  Still  as  the  Night,  Bb. 

C.  Bohm  3 .50 

11380  The  Daily  Question,  Key  of  G, 

Erik  Meyer-Helmund  3 .40 

11381  The  Daily  Question,  Key  of  F, 

Erik  Meyer-Helmund  3 .40 

11446  A Summer  Rose . . S.  Widener  .3  ’4  .60 

11477  Saltarello H.  W.  Petrie  4 .60 

11563  The  Mother  Rose, 

T.  B.  Galloway  3 .40 

11345  Snow  Flakes  Key  of  D, 

F.  II.  Oowen  3 .35 

11344  Snow  Flakes  Key  of  E, 

F.  H.  Cowen  3 .35 

11545  Beautiful  Land  of  My  Dreams, 

Chas.  B.  Blount  8 .50 

11616  De  Cornin’  ob  de  King, 

Ernest  I-Ioit  3 .50 

11615  Spanish  Cavalier  Song, 

Horatio  Parker  4 .50 

11487  Summer  Dreams,  Concert 

Waltz LI.  W.  Petrie  4 .80 

11568  Hear  My  Prayer.  O God!  from 
Sonata  Pathetique,  L.  V. 
Beethoven. 

Arr.  by  G.  L.  Whiting  I .60  | 


FOUR  HANDS 

Grads  Pries 

11486  Gathering  for  the  Hunt,  Op. 

1045,  No.  3....  A.  Sartorio  3 .75 

11494  The  Vivandiere,  March  Mili- 
taire,  Op.  121,  No.  3,  L. 

Schytte.  Arr.  by  R.  Ferber  4 .80 

11496  Pleasant  Hours,  Free  from 

Care,  Op.  1042. A.  Sartorio  2-3  1.00 

11484  Visit  of  the  Hobgoblins,  Op. 

1045,  No.  1 A.  Sartorio  3 .60 

11485  Jolly  Workman,  Op.  1045,  No. 

2 A.  Sartorio  3 .75 

OCTAVO  ANTHEMS  FOR  MIXED  VOICES 

10388  More  Love  to  Thee  O Christ, 

C.  S.  Mallard  3 .10 

10387  Peace,  Perfect  Peace, 

G.  B.  Nevin  3 .10 

10394  Come  Unto  Me.  ,T.  P.  Ludebuehl  3 10 

10381  Holy  Ghost  With  Light  Divine, 

.1.  S.  Camp  4 .15 

10406  Judge  Me,  O God, 

F.  Mendelssohn  5 .08 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES  FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

300  Praise  of  Spring. C.  Reinecke  3 .10 

10368  Autumn  Memories. H.  H.  Pike  3 .15 

10375  La  Serenata,  F.  Paula  Tosti. 

Arr.  by  .1.  C Warhurst  3 .10 

10395  In  Our  Boat.  .J.  C.  Warhurst  3 .15 

10400  Love,  Love  is  Mine  (with  So- 
prano obligato)  J.  E.  Roberts  3 .05 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES  FOR  MIXED  VOICES 

10392  Come  Where  the  Lilies  Bloom. 

W.  II.  Thompson  3 .10 

TWO  PIANOS,  EIGHT  HANDS 

11457  Oxen  Minuet, 

J.  Haydn  arr.  by  E.  Parlow  3 .60 
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THE  ETUDE 


I VERS  & POND 
PIANOS 

'THE  beautiful  upright  shown 
1 here,  is  one  of  our  finest 
creations.  Designed  after  the 
Louis  XV  period  by  a talented 
artist,  it  presents  a graceiul 
medium  between  the  severely 
plain  and  the  over-ornate. 

Musically  and  structurally 
it  embodies  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  the  piano-builder’s  art. 

Ivers  & Pond  Pianos  com- 
bine the  best  traditions  of 
old-time  craftsmanship  with 
the  most  advanced  scientific 
ideas  of  the  day.  They  are 
used  in  over  400  leading  Edu-  _ 

cational  institutions  and  53,000  American  homes.  Our  lieu  c^ta- 
logue,  showing  latest  tendencies  in  fine  piano  building,  should  be 
in^your  hands,  if  you  are  interested  in  a grand,  upright  or  player 
piano.  Write  for  it. 

HOW  TO  BUY 

Leading  piano  houses  throughout  the  country  sell  Ivers  & Pond  P>an°S; 
Where  we  have  no  dealer  we  will  quote  lowest  prices  and  extend  our  No  Risk 
trial  offer  and  unique  easy  payment  plans.  We  make  expert  selection,  ship 
direct  from  the  factory  and  guarantee  the  piano  to  please,  or  it  returns  at  our 
expense  for  all  freights.  For  catalogue  and  full  information  write  us  to-day. 

IVERS  & POND  PIANO  COMPANY 


141  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


In  ew  50  Cent  Collections 

WE  ARE  constantly  adding  to  our  series  of  50c  collections.  These  comprise  piano 
music  in  assorted  grades  and  styles,  for  two  and  four  hands;  also  violin,  vocal 
and  organ  'music.  All  these  collections  are  gotten  out  in  the  best  possible  style,  giving 
the  best  quantity  and  the  best  quality  for  the  least  possible  money.  All  the  books  are 
of  full  sheet  music  size. 


POPULAR  HOME  COLLECTION 

46  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte 

A fine  selection  of  modern  pieces  of  interme- 
diate difficulty,  suitable  for  teaching,  recital  or 
home  playing.  The  pieces  range  from  the  early 
third  grade  to  the  early  fourth  grade.  All  are 
melodious  and  entertaining  and  by  the  best 
writers. 

OPERATIC  FOUR  HAND  ALBUM 

22  Pianoforte  Duets 

One  of  the  best  four  hand  books,  containing 
the  immortal  melodies  from  the  standard  grand 
operas,  all  arranged  in  effective  and  playable 
form,  intermediate  grade  of  difficulty.  Some  of 
the  operas  represented  are  “Aida,”  “Carmen,” 
“ Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  “Don  Giovanni,” 
“Faust,”  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  “Lohen- 
grin,” “Lucia  Di  Lammermoor,”  “Rigoletto,” 
“Tannhaeuser,”  “II  Trovatore,”  “Die  Wal- 
kiire,”  Der  Freischutz.” 

THE  STANDARD  ORGANIST 

43  Pieces  for  the  Pipe  Organ 

One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published.  The 
pieces  are  all  good  and  interesting,  of  intermedi- 
ate grade  and  moderate  length,  written  in  all 
styles  and  suited  to  all  purposes.  Both  original 
organ  pieces  and  transcriptions  are  included  in 
good  proportion.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed  from  special  large  plate 


POPULAR  RECITAL  REPERTOIRE 

31  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte 

These  pieces  are  suitable  for  the  drawing  room, 
for  recital  or  exhibition  purposes.  They  lie  in 
grades  four  to  six  inclusive.  Every  number  is  a 
gem;  such  standard  writers  as  Schiitt,  Dvorak, 
Chaminade,  Wm.  Mason,  Bargiel,  Gottschalk, 
Wachs,  Dubois,  Poldini,  Delibes  and  Koelling 
being  represented. 

NEW  VOCAL  ALBUM 

30  Songs  for  Medium  Voice 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  songs, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to  voices  of  aver- 
age compass.  This  is  a book  to  which  the  busy 
singer  can  turn  at  any  time  and  find  therein  a 
song  adapted  for  almost  every  possible  demand. 
The  songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  intermediate 
grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaching  purposes. 

SELECTED  CLASSICS 

19  Standard  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Arranged  and  compiled  by  Frederic  A.  Frank- 
lin. In  this  volume  some  of  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  great  masters  are  to  be  found  arranged  in 
effective  form  for  violinists  of  intermediate  at- 
tainment. No  better  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  larger  classics  can  be  found,  all  the  pieces 
are  in  the  easier  positions,  chiefly  in  the  first. 
The  composers  represented  are  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubin- 
stein, Schubert  and  Schumann. 


Our  series  of  50c  collec  tions  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  the  past 
our  representative  volumes  may  be  mentioned  the  following,: — 

Piano  Selections  for  Recital  and  Home 

Album  of  Lyric  Pieces 20  Pieces 

Standard  First  Grade  Compositions, 

by  W.  S.  H.  Mathews  31  Pieces 

Standard  Seventh  Grade  Composi- 
tions, by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  15  Pieces 

Piano  Duets 

March  Album  1"  Pieces 

Music  for  the  Young 

Well  Known  Fables  Set  to  Music,  by 
Geo.  L.  Spaulding  10  Pieces 


Among 


18  Pieces 
23  Pieces 
15  Pieces 


Popular  Piano  Albums 

Modern  Dance  Album 
Popular  Parlor  Album 
Standard  Opera  Album 

Song  Albums 

Singer's  Repertoire,  Medium  Voice  ..38  Pieces 

Violin  and  Piano 

Operatic  Selections 
Franklin 


by  F.  A. 


13  Pieces 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalog  of  50  cent  Collections 


IN  the  purchase  of  a piano  for  your  home,  consider  these 
facts: 

The  Steinway  Pianos  made  and  sold  represent  an  invest- 
ment by  the  public  of  $125,000,000  in  more  than  160,000 
instruments. 

The  yearly  output  of 

STEINWAY 

Pianos  exceeds  that  of  the  three  next  best  known  makes, 
and  the  money  value  of  these  Steinway  Pianos  is  at  least 
. 50  per  cent  greater. 

This  shows  the  international  appreciation  of  the  Steinway, 
and  it  should  convince  you  of  its  supreme  merit  as  t e 
Standard  Piano  of  the  World. 


STEINWAY  & SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107-109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Most  Melodious  Sacred  Song  Since 
Not  a Sparrow  Falleth"  and  “ One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought" 

How  Long  Wilt 
Thou  Forget  Me 

(CONSIDER  AND  HEAR  ME) 


BIBLICAL  TEXT 


THE  MUSIC  BY 


CARL  PFLUEGER 


SONG  (3  Keys) 

Low  Voioe,  Dr(a-D)  Medium  Voice,  E?(b-E)  High  Voice,  G(d-g) 
PRICE,  60  CENTS  EACH 


OTHER  ARRANGEMENTS 

Duet  for  Soprano  and  Alto  - - $0.60  Quartet  for  Women’s  Voices  - $0.12 

Duet  for  Alto  and  Tenor  - - - .60  Quartet  for  Men’s  Voices  - - .12 

Quartet  for  Mixed  Voices  --  .25  Trio  for  Soprano,  Alto  and  Tenor  .15 


WHITE-SMITH  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 

BOSTON:  62  and  64  Stanhope  Street 
NEW  YORK:  13  East  17th  Street  CHICAGO:  316  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


1 1= 


THE  MUSIC  OF  WONDERFUL  FRANCE 


Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks,  maker  of  empire,  sat  bolt 
upright  on  his  jeweled  throne,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing, 
feeling  nothing,  for  Charlemagne  was  dead.  Outside  the  mortuary 
chapel  people  mourned  their  great  ruler.  From  the  masses  came 
a song.  \\  as  it  a troubador  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  solemn 
moment?  Was  it  a priest  moved  by  the  weirdest  of  requiems? 
Was  it  a layman  impressed  by  the  pageantry  of  death  and  mon- 
archy? No  one  knows. 

What  then  has  Charlemagne  to  do  with  the  musical  history 
of  France.  Simply  this — what  is  probably  the  oldest  authenticated 
manuscript  of  a song,  is  the  “Planctus  Karoll,”  a complaint  on  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale  de  Paris 
and  at  once  establishes  the  position  of  France  in  early  musical  his- 
tory. The  venerable  document  is  dated  1154,  some  three  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Coussemaker  made  an  attempt  at 
a modern  version  or  translation  of  the  ancient  neumes,  which 
runs — 


house  costing  over  $2,000,000  and  occupying  nearly  three  acres 
ground. 
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Reaching  in  this  manner,  further  back  into  the  musical  past 
than  any  other  modern  country,  France  is  nevertheless  at  this  day 
furnishing  us  with  the  most  sensational  and  unusual  of  musical 
effects.  From  Adam  de  la  Hale  ( 1240)  to  Claude  Debussy  (1862) 
is  indeed  a long  chain  of  years.  Yet  over  this  span  the  music  of 
b ranee  has  kept  continually  in  progress. 

Paris,  always  a magnet  for  art  workers,  drew  te  it  the  most 
individual  as  well  as  the  most  commonplace  musicians  of  all  lands 
Lully,  Gluck,  Rossini,  Cherubini,  Rousseau,  Meyerbeer,  Offenbach. 
Paganini,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Franck,  W agner  and  many  others  couid 
not  resist  the  musical  activity  of  Paris. 

Naturally  the  centre  for  many  was  the  opera.  When  I ullv 
induced  the  festive  Louis  XIV  to  dance  in  his  masques  and  ballets 
lie  was  laying  the  foundation  for  the  Academic  royale  dc  Musique 
11672)  now  the  Grand  Opera.  Latin  countries  have  always  found 
their  greatest  musical  interest  in  the  cathedral  and  on  the  stage. 

( ertainly  I homas,  Auber,  Massenet,  Idalevy,  Bizet,  Delibes.  I.alo. 
Rameau,  Gounod,  Charpcntier  and  others  are  noted  principally  for 
their  operas.  France  must  have  its  opera,  come  what  may.  'Dur- 
ing two  hideous  years  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  thirtv-seven  o mi- 
operas  were  produced  in  Paris.  The  crowns  that  followed  the  tum- 
brils to  the  guillotine  in  the  morning  marched  gaily  to  the  opera  in 
the  evening.  Small  wonder  that  in  1861  Paris  built  herself  an  onera 


Among  the  French  musicians  famed  in  lines  of  musical  en- 

J Ja™riQ°‘mr  !';an  that  of  the  composition  of  opera  are  Berlioz 
(1803-1869),  Massenet  (1842-1912),  Bruneau  (1857—),  Chabri  r 
(1841-1894),  Chausson  (1855-1899),  Debussy  (1862—)  Dukas 
(186a—),  Duparc  (1848—),  Faure  (1845—),  d’lndy  (1851—) 
RaV^  (1S75-),  Chaminade  (1861  — ),  Pierne  (1863-),  Roussel 
(1869—),  Schmitt  (18/0—),  Wachs  (1851—)  Lack  (1846—) 

Marteau  (J874->’  Risler  0873-).  Gounod 

(1818-1893),  Guilmant  (1837-1911),  YVidor  (1845—),  Thibaud 

(1880—)  and  others.  But  even  in  the  works  of  most  of  these  com- 
posers the  influence  of  the  proscenium  or  the  nave  is  not  difficult 
to  discern. 

French  music,  like  French  literature  and  French  drama,  was 
long  held  in  the  bonds  of  conventionalism.  The  artificial  principles 
w iieh  tended  to  confine  the  genius  of  Corneille  and  Racine  in  very 
formal  vessels  are  paralleled  in  the  music  of  many  French  com- 
posers such  as  I homas,  Auber  and  even  Gounod,  tending  to  add 
great  finish  to  their  workmanship,  but  at  the  same  time  restrict 
their  artistic  freedom. 

Now,  Prance  is  in  the  throes  of  a musical  revolution  more 
incendiary  than  that  which  Berlioz  tried  to  excite.  Debussy,  long 
the  principal  figure  in  this  new  movement,  is  rational  enough  to 
elect  to  play  as  conservative  composition  as  a Grieg  sonata  at  a 
recent  Parisian  concert.  Who  can  predict  that  France  is  losing  its 
musical  equilibrium  ? 

Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  Chatlemagne.  One  thousand  years 
ago  he  made  great  improvements  in  the  music  of  France  Perhaps 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  greet  the  new"  and  mystical  music 
of  the  great  people  who  have  done  so  much  to  add  to  the  artistic 
glories  of  modern  civilization. 

We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  note  how  very  little  has 
been  written  upon  the  music  of  France  and  Frenth  musicians 
Indeed  it  has  been  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  some  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  issue  has  been  secured.  \\’e  do  not 
feel  that  we  may  be  accused  of  making  reclam  in  su.o-gestino-  to  our 
readers  that  this  issue,  and  certain  articles  which  "must  perforce 
appear  in  the  next  Etude,  because  of  lack  of  space  in  this  number 
deserve  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  all  enthusiastic 
music  students.  English,  French,  German  and  Italian  archives  have 
been  investigated  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  information  to  Ife 
found  in  this  special  French  number  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  the 
English  language. 

Naturally,  with  so  large  an  undertaking  there  must  be  omissions 
and  errors.  We  have,  however,  endeavored  to  make  these  as  slight 
as  the  pressure  of  modern  journalistic  conditions  will  permit  For 
instance,  little  or  nothing  has  been  said  about  musical  education 
outside  of  Paris,  and  we  are  thus  conscious  of  an  injustice  to  many 
sincere  music  workers  in  the  smaller  French  cities.  However,  it 
would  take  manv  Etudes  to  do  honor  to  all. 

Who  can  give  adequate  tribute  to  the  art  influences  of  La  Belle 
1' ranee ? '1  he  keenness  of  French  intellect,  the  fervor  of  French 

emotion,  the  unerring  nature  of  French  good  taste,  the  splendid 
spirit,  the  artistic  liberality,  the  lofty  idealism,  all  make  it  well  nigh 
impossible  to  comprehend  in  type  more  than  a few  of  the  countless 
characteristics  and  attainments  of  this  wonderful  people,  who,  since 
the  time  of  ( lovis,  have,  in  a large  measure,  set  the  artistic 
standards  of  the  world. 
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made  familiar  with  examples  from  as  many  composers 
as  possible,  and  with  works  chosen  to  give  him  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  schools  of  the  past. 


By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


NEGLECTED  COMPOSERS. 

Fredfrick  Corder  has  given  three  lectures  on  neglected 
composers — a subject  that  offers  a fairly  large  field  m 


musical  history.  Many  living  composers  belong  in  the 
category,  according  to  their  own  estimate.  This  led 
once  to  a witty  retort ; for  when  a certain  young  Eng- 
lishman asked  what  he  should  wear  at  a coming  mas- 
querade, he  received  the  reply,  “Go  as  a young  British 
composer,  and  no  one  will  recognize  you.”  But  it  was 
the  composers  of  the  past  who  received  Corder’s  atten- 
tion. his  three  subjects  being  Spohr,  Bishop,  and  Raff. 

The  second  of  the  three  seems  to  be  in  fairly  good 

company.  . . , 

Spohr  just  missed  making  the  romantic  triumphs  that 
Weber  achieved.  If  it  is  a matter  of  appropriate  sub- 
jects, and  fairly  modern  treatment,  then  Spohr  really 
evolved  a romantic  school  many  years  before  Weber, 

But  Spohr  was  somewhat  chromatic  and  indirect  m 
his  expression.  He  has  been  likened  (as  a composer) 
to  a man  who  would  not  go  into  an  obviously  open 
door,  but  would  circle  around  the  house  and  finally 
jump  through  some  unexpected  window. 

Bishop  is  frankly  a member  of  a more  old-fashioned 
school.  His  works  show  the  dainty  directness  of  the 
early  English  music,  with  perhaps  a suggestion  of  the 
fluent  but  commonplace  ballad  operas  that  were  to  fol- 
low him.  1 1 is  works  are  more  interesting  in  bits  than 
as  a whole,  and  many  of  his  songs  are  attractive 
enough.  But  he  hardly  reached  the  symphonic  level  of 
Spohr  or  Raff.  He  is  best  known  as  the  composer  of 
the  music  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,”  which  brought 
Patti  so  many  thousands  in  financial  reward. 

Raff  is  more  modern  than  either  of  the  others,  in 
style  as  well  as  in  the  date  of  his  career.  His  ex- 
pressive Cavatina,  and  many  of  his  shorter  works,  are 
in  the  repertoire  of  to-day,  and  are  highly  prized  for 
their  beauty.  His  symphonies,  however,  are  now  held 
old-fashioned,  and  seem  almost  artificial  because  of 
their  fluency.  They  contain  many  pleasing  passages, 
but  they  suggest  the  work  of  a man  who  could  spin 
out  his  compositions  as  a matter  of  routine.  Raff  was 
a steady  and  conscientious  worker,  but  even  so,  he  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Once  he  was 
arrested  for  this  cause,  and  after  Liszt  and  Dr.  W illiam 
Mason  had  helped  him  to  get  good  food  and  supplied 
him  with  pens,  ink,  and  music  paper,  he  was  almost 
better  off  in  his  cell  than  he  had  ever  been  at  home. 

It  is  rather  hard  for  a composer  to  tell  what  qualities 
in  his  music  make  for  permanence.  If  it  were  easy 
then  nearly  every  composer  would  write  immortal 
works.  The  old  music  is  often  more  primitive  in  style 
than  the  new,  because  of  our  large  modern  orchestra. 
Where  a Beethoven  score  shows  twelve  or  thirteen 
staffs,  and  those  of  Haydn  or  Mozart  even  less,  Wag- 
ner used  as  many  as  twice  that  number,  and  Strauss 
even  more.  But  it  is  matter  rather  than  manner  that 
makes  music  permanent.  Couperin,  the  Scarlattis,  and 
others  of  their  time  wrote  pieces  that  are  held  beautiful 
to-day,  when  the  works  of  a Bishop  aie  mostly  for- 
gotten. 

The  greatest  music  seems  always  to  present  a fair 
balance  between  intellect  and  emotion.  That  is  what  is 
held  to  constitute  Beethoven’s  greatness.  The  music 
that  wears  well  can  be  played  and  heard  frequently 
without  losing  its  impressiveness.  If  anything,  the 
intellectual  factor  is  more  important  than  the  emo- 
tional for  purposes  of  permanence,  even  if  it  is  always 
to  be  held  subservient  to  the  emotional  side  in  the  best 
music.  Brahms  carried  the  intellectual  side  almost  to 
excess,  hut  his  music  wears  much  better  than  that  of 
I schaikowsky,  whose. sugary  expressiveness  fades  on 
too  frequent  repetition. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  qualities  and  attributes  of 
past  composers,  it  is  surely  vvis..  for  the  present  gen- 
eration not  to  forget  them.  The  performer  must  of 
course  present  an  interesting  program,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  the  neglected  composers  in  courses  of  sight- 
reading. Tlie  (Mnscrvatnries  make  this  subject  a part 
of  their  work,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  teachers  ar- 
range stub  a course  with  much  regard  to  historical  pos- 
sibilities. In  work  of  this  sort,  the  student  should  be 


COMPOSERS  AND  POETS. 

In  the  Monthly  Musical  Record,  Joshua  Bannard 
draws  parallels  between  composers  and  poets.  The  par- 
ticular instance  in  his  article  is  Chopin,  whom  he  likens 
to  Shelley.  While  questioning  the  exact  fitness  of  this 
comparison,  one  must  admit  that  it  is  rather  haid  to 
find  an  English  poet  whose  dominant  note  is  one  of 
passion  and  intensity,  like  that  of  Chopin  in  music. 
Some  of  the  parallels  are  easy  to  make.  Thus  Beetho- 
ven, with  his  broad  grasp  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
characteristics,  has  been  likened  to  Shakespeare.  It  is 
easy,  also,  to  compare  Milton  with  Bach,  and  to  note 
the  deep  religious  fervor  pervading  the  works  of  both. 
Wagner,  with  his  large  ideas  and ’complex  methods  of 
utterance,  has  been  well  likened  to  Browning.  Handel, 
with  his  union  of  grace  and  power,  was  a good  repre- 
sentative of  the  somewhat  conventional  but  very  bril- 
liant school  of  Pope,  Dry  den,  and  others  of  the  sort. 
But  most  of  the  comparisons  have  been  limited  too 
closely  to  the  English  poets.  One  might  want  to  know, 
for  example,  who  is  to  be  considered  the  Goethe  of 
music.  Incidentally,  there  should  be  some  curiosity  as 
to  who  shall  be  called  the  Strauss  of  the  literary  art, 
and  it  would  be  interesting,  but  perhaps  rather  libelous, 
to  select  a Schonberg  of  poetry. 


berg  wrote  to  the  orchestra  praising  its  work,  and  stat- 
ing that  it  was  rivalled  only  by  the  Amsterdam 
orchestra  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 

Among  the  new  instrumental  works,  hrst  place  seems 
to  go  to  the  violin  concerto  by  Gernsheim,  which  scored 
a tremendous  success  at  Berlin.  Gernsheim  writes  for 
full  orchestra  with  impressive  dignity.  Goldmark  says 
he  will  keep  on  working,  though  undecided  between 
symphony  and  opera.  Reznicek  s Schlemihl  proved  to 


“THE  FETISH  IN  MUSIC.” 


In  the  same  paper,  Francesco  Berger,  writing  on  “The 
Fetish  in  Music,”  protests  against  the  idea  that  the  great 
composers  produced  only  great  music.  He  admits  the 
genius  of  Wagner,  but  does  not  feel  bound  to  admire 
“every  work,  every* scene,  every  note,”  If  a dinner  is 
made  up  of  several  good  dishes  and  some  bad  ones,  it 
should  not  be  called  perfect;  and  Mr.  Berger  argues 
that  the  same  rule  should  apply  to  compositions. 
Beethoven,  too,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  comment. 
Mr.  Berger  says,  "I  consider  the  last  movement  of 
Beethoven’s  otherwise  superb  violin  concerto  inferior, 
and  so  is  the  last  movement  of  the  otherwise  superb 
ninth  symphony.”  Mr.  Berger  is  right  in  his  general 
proposition,  that  not  every  note  of  every  composer  is 
inspired.  But  if  he  went  further,  he  would  apply  his 
stri  Lures  to  other  composers,  and  find  them  more 
fitting.  Beethoven’s  symphonies  and  Wagners  operas 
may  not  be  perfect;  but  they  are  more  nearly  so  than 
the  works  of  almost  every  other  composer.  The  “al- 
most,” of  course,  refers  to  Bach,  who  approached  per- 
fection very  closely. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  composers  are  more 
or  less  unequal.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  is 
Mendelssohn,  who  ranged  from  trivial  melody  ^ to  the 
glories  of  the  Scotch  Symphony  and  "Hebrides”  Over- 
ture. Some  of  the  smaller  Beethoven  works  are  trifles, 
and  not  alone  the  Bagatellen,  whose  title  has  that  mean- 
ing. Wagner’s  scenes,  which  come  in  for  Mr.  Bergers 
criticism,  are  certainly  of  varying  value.  To  the  present 
writer,  the  third  act  of  Tristan,  moves  slowest,  and 
there  are  times  when  it  seems  as  if  the  hero  would  die 
of  ennui  or  old  age,  before  Isolde  reaches  him.  With 
most  composers  the  question  is  one  of  growth.  The 
early  symphonies  of  Schubert,  have  scarcely  the  size, 
and'  only  a small  fraction  of  the  value,  of  a single 
movement  of  his  C-major  work.  The  early  woiks  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn  are  now  largely  historical  curiosi- 
ties, while  Verdi’s  first  few  operas  arc  almost  for- 
gotten. But  aside  from  this,  there  is  still  some 
inequality  in  any  composer’s  work.  If  he  could  turn 
out  pieces  of  perfect  equality,  he  would  cease  to  be  a 
composer,  and  become  a manufacturer. 


be  a symphonic  poem  full  of  ultra-modern  discords. 
Similar  in  style  is  Lendvai’s  “Masken.’  Julius  Weis- 
mann’s  piano  concerto,  heard  at  Berlin,  showed  real! 
musical  worth.  Vienna  applauded  Spring  anc 
“Autumn,”  by  Leopold  van  der  Pals,  in  the  light  anc 
bitter-sweet  style  of  Debussy.  Scharrer’s  Overture  tc 
a Knightly  Play  was  much  appreciated  at  Baden 
Reger’s  four  Tone-Pictures  after  Paintings  treat  o 
Boecklin’s  “Fiddling  Hermit,”  “Play  of  the  Waves,’ 
“Isle  of  the  Dead,”  and  “Bacchanal,”  the  second  num| 
her  being  very  effective.  Schonberg’s  Kammersytn 
phonie,  when  performed  at  Leipsic,  caused  the  usua 
riot  between  different  factions  of  the  audience. 

France  offered  nothing  startling  this  month.  “Le 
Moulins  de  Don  Quichotte,”  by  Pierre  Langlois,  prove; 
only  fair.  More  interesting  was  a scene  from  Max  d 01 
lone’s  lyric  drama,  “L’Etrangere.”  In  England,  Ban 
tock’s  “Helena”  is  found  to  illustrate  his  wife’s  initial; 
H.  F.  B„  which  is  the  German  way  of  saying  B.,  F 
B-flat.  These  intervals  sound  a little  harsh,  and  peij 
haps  suggest  a family  jar,  but  the  work  is  said  to  b 
quite  melodious. 

In  opera,  Paris  liked  Manuel  Fallas  Vie  Breve 
but  voted  Franco  Leoni’s  “Francesca”  only  fair.  Ignt 
Waghalter’s  “Mandragola"  won  a success  at  Berli 
Franz  Schmidt’s  “Notre  Dame”  will  be  heard  in  Vienn 
Baden  enjoyed  a selection  from  Pfitzner’s  new  “Pho 
phoreine,"  which  sounds  a little  like  a new  patent  med 
cine.  Montemezzi,  who  jumped  into  fame  with  h 
“Love  of  Three  Kings,”  is  setting  Rostand’s  “Princes 
Lointaine.” 

In  the  vocal  field,  Bossi’s  Mysterium  “Joan  of  Ar. 
was  much  applauded  at  Cologne,  while  Paris  approvt 
of  Delincourt’s  “Faust  et  Helena.”  Songs  by  Ravt 
Strawinsky,  and  Maurice  Delage  won  Parisian  a 
proval,  while  England  offers  nine  Parody  Songs  l! 
Liza  Lehmann.  In  the  latter,  Tosti  s Goodbj 
Summer”  becomes  “Goodbye,  Supper”;  "The  Arrc 
and  the  Song”  is  made  to  begin,  “I  stuck  a pin  into 
chair”;  “My  true  love  hath  my  heart”  becomes  “L 
true  friend  hath  my  hat” ; while  'Blink  to  me  on 
with  thine  eyes”  can  be  fairly  ■ easily  traced  to  : 


origin. 


MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 


Schonberg’s  orchestral  pieces  were  duly  played  at 
Queen’s  Hall,  in  London.  They  now  have  names.  C. 
D G„  writing  for  the  Monthly  Musical  Record,  says  of 
them,  “To  say  that  the  piece  called  1 he  Changing 
Chord’  is  a trifle  less  repellent  than  others— possibly 
because  it  is  played  pianissimo  throughout— is  not  to 
imply  that  one  found  it  in  the  least  degree  intelligible. 
But  here  at  least  one  found  relief  from  the  shrill 
squeals  of  piccolos  and  the  stertorous  gasping  of  muted 
brass  which  seem  to  he  the  favorite  devices  of  the 
futurist  composer.  It  is.  of  course,  quite  possible  that 
at  some  far-distant  date  a new  standard  of  aesthetic 
taste  will  accept  such  uncouth  sounds.  . . ■ But 

though  ugline.'S  may  in  some  circumstances  he  a legiti- 
mate part  of  art,  an  art  which,  according  to  our  present 
ideas,  consists  of  nothing  else,  can  offer  little  that  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.”  Incidentally,  Schon- 


THE  SCHOOL  DEBUSSY  HAS  ESTABLISHE 

To  have  developed  a new  school  of  art  and  then  I 
have  witnessed  its  great  success  seems  too  much  to  occ 
during  the  lifetime  of  an  artist.  However  you  may  lo 
upon  the  compositions  of  Debussy  you  must  realize  tl 
he  has  been  successful.  His  methods  are  so  very  d 
ferent  from  those  employed  by  the  so-called  great  m; 
ters  that  this  success  seems  all  the  more  extraordinc 
and  has  led  some  to  infer  that  it  is  the  triumph  oi 
fad  rather  than  the  foundation  of  a new  musical  art 
Miss  Maggie  Teyte,  the  well-known  prima  donna,  h 
self  a pupil  of  Debussy,  has  given  a critical  estimate 
Debussy  in  Musical  America.  It  is  interesting  to  hz 
her  aspect  of  this  new  master  : j 

“As  a musician,  Debussy  must  be  called  a school 
himself.  He  is  the  founder  and  head  of  the  mod* 
French  School,  it  is  true,  but  in  my  opinion  the  r 
are  merely  weak  imitators  and  no  one  has  been  for 
as  yet  to  stand -beside  him.  Because  of  his  inte- 
individuality  he  has  been  commonly  misunderstood,  j 
this  is  always  the  fate  of  a man  who  introduces 
new  stvle  of  art. 

“The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  work  of  Debit 
must  be  carefully  studied  to  be  appreciated  and 
average  listener  is  too  lazy  to  undertake  any  si 
study.  Such  a listener  is  content  with  grasping 
superficial  and  the  obvious  in  music  and  when  he 
brought  face  to  face  with  a problem  of  real  c< 
plexitv,  he  either  ignores  it  altogether  or  prete 
an  interest  and  a knowledge  not  only  false,  but  oi 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  , 

“In  spite  of  its  difficulty,  however,  there  is  noth 
in  Debussy’s  music  that  cannot  be  grasped  after  c; 
ful  study  and  observation.  Every  note  has  its  sigi 
cance,  which  must  he  understood  by  the  interpreter, 
in  this  marvelous  attention  to  details  I believe 
hussy  far  surpasses  all  other  composers  either  past 
present.” 
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[Editor's  Note. — The  great  prestige  earned  by  Mae. 
Emma  Eames  in  Europe  and  in  America  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  especial  pride  to  all  Americans  devoted  to  music. 
She  was  among  the  first  to  arrive  at  a lofty  eminence  in 
operatic  art  which  proved  to  the  world  that  America  might 
produce  operatic  artists  of  the  very  highest  rank.  In  addi- 
tion to  a beautiful  voice  and  a charming  personality,  she 
brought  keen  intelligence  and  rare  vision  into  her  work.  The 
present  interview  is  especially  appropriate,  because  it  is 
unlikely  that  Gounod  ever  devoted  so  much  of  his  attention 
to'  the  training  of  a singer  as  he  did  to  Mme.  Eames.  She 
enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
his  art  ideals,  and  the  present  interview  gives  an  intimate 
aspect  of  Gounod  not  hitherto  presented. 

Mme.  Eames  was  born  at  Shanghai,  China.  At  the  age 
of  five  she  removed  to  Bath,  Maine.  Her  father,  a graduate 
or  the  Harvard  Law  School,  had  been  also  a sea  captatn, 
and  was  engaged  in  business  in  the  Chinese  city.  Her 
mother  was  an  accomplished  amateur  musician  who  super- 
vised her  early  studies.  At  sixteen  Mme.  Eames  went  to 
Boston  to  study  under  Miss  Munger.  At  nineteen  she  went 
to  Paris,  where  she  was  a pupil  of  Marchesi  for  two  years. 
Subsequent  to  this  she  went  to  Gounod  and  was  under  his 
artistic  guidance  for  upwards  of  two  years.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  she  was  engaged  at  the  Opera  Comique,  but 
owing  to  conditions  explained  in  the  following  article  did 
not  make  her  debut  at  the  Opera  Comique,  but  at  the  Grand 
Opera  (March  13th,  1889),  when  she  appeared  in  Gounod's 
nomeo  and  Juliette.  Her  success  was  immediate  and  pro- 
nounced. On  April  7th,  1891,  she  made  her  d^but  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  in  the  same  year  she  came  to  America  to  com- 
mence a long  series  of  triumphs  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.  In  England,  as  well,  she  became  a great  favorite 
and  received  many  special  honors  from  Queen" Victoria  and 
King  Edward,  then  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Mme.  Eames  was  married  first  to  Julian  Story  (the  son  of 
the  sculptor  and  poet,  William  Story,  and  mo're  interestin'* 
still,  grandson  of  the  famous  patriot,  Joseph  Storv)  on 
August  1,  1891,  and  divorced  him  in  the  spring  of  1907. 

On  July  13th,  1911,  Mme.  Eames  married  the  celebrated 
baritone,  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre  de 
( hail  lot,  in  Paris,  and  together  with  her  husband  she  has 
given^  a great  number  of  highly  successful  song  recitals  hi 
America.  Her  favorite  roles  are  Juliette,  Marguerite,  Desde- 
moma  Elsa,  Elizabeth,  Sieglindc,  Mireille,  Iris,  Aida,  Tosca 
and  the  Countess  in  Figaro .] 


GOUNOD  AN  IDEALIST. 

One  does  not  need  to  review  the  works  of  Charles 
Gounod  to  very  great  extent  before  discovering  that 
above  all  things  he  was  an  idealist.  His  whole  aspect 
of  life  and  art  was  that  of  a man  imbued  with  a sense 
of  the  beautiful  and  a longing  to  actualize  some  noble 
art  purpose.  He  was  of  an  age  of  idealists.  Coming 
at  the  artificial  period  of  the  Second  Empire,  he  was 
influenced  by  that  artistic  atmosphere  as  were  such 
masters  of  the  brush  as  Jean  August  Ingres  and  Eugene 
Delacroix.  Ihis,  however,  was  unconscious,  and  in  no 
way  affected  his  perfect  sincerity  in  all  he  did. 

FIRST  MEETING  WITH  GOUNOD. 

I was  taken  to  Gounod  by  my  master,  Mme.  Mathilde 
Marchesi,  who,  perhaps,  had  some  reason  to  regret  her 
kindness  in  introducing  me,  since  Gounod  did  not  favor 
what  he  conceived  as  the  Italian  method  of  singing.  He 
had  a feeling  that  the  Italian  school,  as  he  regarded  it, 
was  too  obvious,  and  that  French  taste  demanded  more 
sincerity,  more  subtlety,  better  balance  and  a certain 
finesse  which  the  purely  vocal  Italian  style  slightly 
obscured.  Mme.  Marchesi  was  very  irate  over  Gounod’s 
attitude,  which  she  considered  highly  insulting,  whereas, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  Gounod  was  doing  the  onlv  thing 
that  a man  of  his  convictions  could  do,  and  that  was  to 
tell  what  he  conceived  as  the  truth. 

Gounod’s,  study  was  a room  which  fitted  his  character 
perfectly.  His  very  pronounced  religious  tendencies 
were  marked  by  the  stained  glass  windows  which  cast 
a delicate  golden  tint  over  the  little  piano  he  occasion- 
ally used  when  composing.  On  one  side  was  a pipe 
organ  upon  which  he  was  very  fond  of  playing.  In 
fact,  the  whole  atmosphere  was  that  of  the  chapel, 
which,  together  with  the  beautiful  and  dignified  appear- 
ance of  the  master  himself,  made  an  impression  that 


one  could  not  forget.  His  great  sincerity,  his  lofty  aims, 
his  wonderful  earnestness,  his  dramatic  intensity,  were 
apparent  at  once.  Many  composers  are  hopelessly  dis- 
appointing in  their  appearance,  but  when  one  saw 
Gounod,  it  was  easy  to  realize  whence  come  the  beauti- 
ful musical  colors  which  make  Romeo  and  Juliette, 
Faust  and  The  Redemption  so  rich  and  individual.  His 
whole  artistic  character  is  revealed  in  a splendid  word 
of  advice  he  gave  to  me  when  I first  went  to  him: 


Mme.  Emma  Eames 
Gounod’s  Best  Known  Pupil. 


‘ Anyone  who  is  called  to  any  form  of  musical  expres- 
sion must  reveal  himself  only  in  the  language  that  God 
has  given  him  to  speak  with.  Find  this  language  your- 
self and  try,  above  all  things,  to  be  sincere — never 
singing  down  to  your  public.” 

Gounod  had  a wonderful  power  of  compelling  atten- 
tion. While  one  was  with  him  his  personality  was  so 
great  that  it  seemed  to  envelop  you,  obliterating  every- 
thing else.  This  can  not  only  be  attributed  to  magnet- 
ism or  hypnotism,  but  also  to  his  own  intense,  all- 
burning  interest  in  whatever  he  was  engaged  upon. 
Naturally  the  relationship  of  teacher  and  pupil  is 
different  from  that  of  comradeship,  but  1 was  impressed 
that  Gounod  even  in  moments  of  apparent  repose,  never 
seemed  to  lose  that  wonderful  force  which  virtually- 
consumed  the  entire  attention  of  all  those  who  were  in 
his  presence. 

He  had  remarkable  gifts  in  painting  word-pictures. 
His  imagination  was  so  vigorous  that  he  could  make 
one  feel  that  which  he  saw  in  his  mind’s  eye  was  actually 
present.  I attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  he  himself 
was  possessed  by  the  subject  at  hand  and  spoke  from 


the  fountains  of  his  deepest  conviction.  First  he  made 
you  see  and  then  he  made  you  express.  He  taught  one 
tnat  to  convince  others  one  must  first  be  convinced. 
Indeed  he  allowed  a great  variety  of  interpretations  in 
order  that  one  might  interpret  through  one’s  own  power 
o conception  rather  than  through  following  blindly  his 
own. 

During  my  lessons  with  Gounod  he  revealed  not  only 
his  very  pronounced  histrionic  ability,  but  also  his 
charming  talent  as  a singer.  I had  an  accompanist  who 
came  with  me  to  the  lessons  and  when  I was  learning 
the  various  roles,  Gounod  always  sang  the  duets  with 
me.  Although  he  was  well  along  in  years,  he  had  a 
small  tenor  voice,  exquisitely  sweet  and  sympathetic. 
He  sang  with  delightful  ease  and  with  invariably  per- 
fect diction,  and  perfect  vision.  If  some  of  our  critics 
of  musical  performances  were  more  familiar  with  the 
niceties  of  pronunciation  and  accentuation  of  different 
foreign  languages,  many  of  our  present-day  singers 
would  be  called  upon  to  suffer  some  very  severe  criti- 
cisms. I speak  of  this  because  Gounod  was  most  in- 
sistent upon  correct  pronunciation  and  accent,  so  that 
the  full  meaning  of  the  words  might  be  conveyed  to 
every  member  of  the  audience. 

A HEARING  AT  THE  OPERA. 

When  I went  to  the  opera  for  my  hearing  or  audition. 
Gounod  went  with  me  and  we  sang  the  duets  together. 
The  director,  M Gailhard,  refused  my  application, 
claiming  that  I was  a debutante  and  could  not  expect 
an  initial  performance  at  the  Grand  Opera  despite  my 
ability  and  musical  attainments.  It  may  be  interesting 
for  aspiring  vocal  students  to  learn  something  of  the 
various  obstacles  which  still  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
singer,  even  after  one  lids  had  a very  thorough  training 
and  acquired  proficiency  which  should  compel  a hear- 
ing. Alas,  in  opera,  as  in  many  other  lines  of  human 
endeavor,  there  is  a political  background  that  is  often 
black  with  intrigue  and  machinations.  I was  determined 
to  light  mv  way  on  the  merit  of  my  art,  and  accordingly 
I was  obliged  to  wait  for  nearly  two  years  before  I was 
able  to  make  my  debut.  These  were  years  filled  with 
many  exasperating  circumstances. 

1 went  to  Brussels  after  two  years’  study  with  Mar- 
chesi, having  been  promised  my  debut  there.  I was 
kept  for  months  awaiting  it  and  was  finally  prevented 
from  making  an  appearance  by  one  who,  pretending  to 
be  my  friend  and  to  be  doing  all  in  her  power  to  fur- 
ther my  career,  was  in  reality  threatening  the  directors 
with  instant  breaking  of  her  contract  should  I be 
allowed  to  appear.  I had  this  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Gevaert,  the  then  director  of  the  Conservatoire  and  my 
firm  friend.  1 he  artist  was  a great  success  and  her 
word  was  law.  It  was  on  my  return  that  I was  taken 
to  Gounod  and  1 waited  a year  for  a hearing. 

Gounod’s  opera,  Romeo  and  Juliette,  had  been  given 
at  the  Opera  Comique  many  times  but  there  was  a 
demand  for  performances  at  the  Grand  Opera.  Ac- 
cordingly Gounod  added  a ballet,  which  fitted  it  for 
performance  at  the  Opera.  Apropos  of  this  ballet, 
Gounod  said  to  me  with  no  little  touch  of  cynicism, 
“Now  you  shall  see  what  kind  of  music  a Ga  Ga  can 
write”  (Ga  Ga  is  the  French  term  for  a very  old  man, 
that  is,  a man  in  his  dotage).  He  was  determined  that 
I should  be  heard  at  the  Grand  Opera  as  Juliette,  but 
even  his  influence  could  not  prevent  the  director  from 
signing  an  agreement  with  one  he  personally  preferred, 
which  required  that  she  should  have  the  honor  of  mak- 
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lur  cK but  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  the  part.  Then  it 
was  that  I became  aware  that  it  was  not  only  because 
I was  a debutante  that  I had  been  denied.  Gounod 
would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement,  insisting  on  her 
making  her  debut  previously  in  Faust,  and  for. unate  it 
was,  since  the  singer  in  question  never  attained  more 
than  mediocre  success.  Gounod  still  demanded  as  a com- 
promise that  the  first  six  performances  of  the  opera 
should  be  given  to  Adelina  Patti,  and  that  they  should 
send  for  me  for  the  subsequent  ones. 

In  the  meantime.  1 was  engaged  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  There  Massenet  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
my  debut  before  that  of  Sybil  Sanderson.  Massenet 
had  brought  fortunes  to  the  Opera  Comique  through 
his  immensely  popular  and  theatrically  effective  operas. 
Consequently  his  word  was  law.  I waited  for  some 
months  and  no  suggestion  of  an  opportunity  for  a pci- 
formance  presented  itself.  All  the  time  1 was  engaged 
in  extending  mv  repertoire  and  becoming  more  and 
more  indignant  at  the  treatment  I was  receiving  in  not 
being  allowed  to  sing  the  operas  thus  acquired  My 
year’s  contract  had  still  three  months  to  run  when 
received  an  offer  from  St.  Petersburg.  Shortly  there- 
after I received  a note  from  M.  Gailhard  announcing 
that  he  wished  to  see  me.  I went  and  he  informed  me 
that  Gounod  was  still  insistent  upon  my  appearance  m 
the  role  of  Juliette.  I was  irritated,  by  the  whole  long 
train  of  aggravating  circumstances,  but  said,  "Give  me 
the  contract,  I'll  sign  it."  Then  T went  directly  to  the 
Opera  Comique  and  asked  to  see  the  director.  wa^ 
towering  with  indignation— indeed,  I felt  myself  at 
least  seven  feet  tall  and  perhaps  quite  as  wide,  i de- 
manded my  contract.  To  his  "Mais,  Mademoiselle-- 
I commanded  "Send  for  it."  He  brought  the  contract 
and  tore  it  up  in  my  presence,  only  to 
learn  next  morning  to  his  probable 
chagrin  that  1 was  engaged  and  an- 
nounced for  an  important  rf.le  at  the 
Grand  Opera.  The  first  performance  of 
a debutante  at  the  Grand  Optra  is  a 
p-reat  ordeal,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  strain  upon  a young  singer 
might  deprive  her  of  her  natural  powers 
of  expression.  3 he  outcome  of  mine 
was  most  fortuitous  and  with  success  be- 
hind me  1 found  my  road  very  different 
indeed.  However,  if  I had  not  had  a 
friend  at  court,  in  the  splendid  person 
of  Charles  Gounod,  1 might  have  been 
obliged  to  wait  years  longer,  and  perhaps 
never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear in  Paris,  where  only  a few  for- 
eigners in  a generation  get  such  a 
privilege.  It  is  a great  one.  T consider, 
as  there  is  no  school  of  good  taste  and 
restraint  like  the  French,  which  is  also 
one  where  one  may  acquire  the  more 
intellectual  qualities  in  one  s work  and 
a sense  of  proportion  and  line. 


manner  in  which  Gounod  has  taken  Shakespeare  s 
Juliette  and  translated  into  an  atmosphere  of  poetry. 
Nevertheless  he  constantly  intensifies  his  dramatic  sit- 
uations as  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  composition 
demands. 

His  Juliette,  though  consistent  with  his  idea  of  her 
throughout,  is  not  the  Juliet  of  Shakespeare.  As  also 
his  Marguerite  is  that  of  Kaulbach  and  not  the  Gretchen 
of  Goethe. 

Of  course,  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  training 
and  school  of  the  artist  interpreting  the  role.  In  my 
own  interpretations  1 am  governed  by  certain  art  prin- 
ciples which  seem  very  vital  indeed  to  me.  The  figure 
of  the  Mediaeval  Princess  Elsa  has  to  be  represented 
with  a restraint  quite  opposed  to  that  of  the  panting 
savage  Aida.  Also,  the  palpitating,  elemental  Tosca  calls 
for  another  type  of  character  painting  than,  for  instance, 
the  modest,  gestureless,  timid  and  womanly  Japanese 
girl  in  Mascagni’s  Iris.  These  things  arc  not  taught 
in  schools  by  teachers.  They  come  only  after  the  pro- 
longed study  which  every  conscientious  artist  must  give 
to  her  roles.  Gounod  felt  this  very  strongly  and  im- 
pressed it  upon  me.  All  music  had  a meaning  to  him 
an  inner  meaning  which  the  great  mind  invariably 
divines  through  a kind  of  artistic  intuition  difficult  to 
define.  I remember  his  playing  to  me  the  last  act  of 
Don  Giovanni,  which  in  his  hands  gained  the  grandeur 
and  depth  of  Greek  tragedy.  He  had  m his  hands  the 
power  to  thrill  one  to  the  very  utmost.  Again  he  was 
keenly  delighted  with  the  most  joyous  passages  in 
music.  He  was  exceptionally  fond  of  Mozart.  Lc 
Nozzc  di  Figaro  was  especially  appreciated.  He  used 
to  say  after  accompanying  himself  in  the  aria  of  Cheru- 
bino  the  Page,  from  the  1st  act,  “Isn’t  that  Spring  .J 


is  true  in  music  as  in  everything  else.  If  you  can  make 
your  musical  work  a cult  as  Gounod  did,  if  you  have 
talent— vision — ah,  how  few  have  vision,  how  few  can 
really  and  truly  see— if  you  have  the  understanding 
which  comes  through  vision,  there  is  no  artistic  height 
which  you  may  not  climb. 

One  can  not  hope  to  give  a portrait  of  Gounod  in  so 
short  an  interview.  One  can  only  point  out  a few  of  his 
most  distinguishing  features.  One  who  enjoyed  his 
magnificent  friendship  can  only  look  upon  it  as  a hal- 
lowed memory.  After  all,  Gounod  has  written  himself 
into  his  awn  music  end  it  is  to  that  we  must  go  if  we 
would  know  his  real  nature. 


A NOTABLE  PRIZE  JURY  IN  PARIS. 

The  above  is  a iurv  of  distinguisherl  musicians  which  met  to  judge  the  contestants  for  the 
prize  awarded  l.v  the  veteran  Parisian  U ncher.  Louis  Dimmer  and  known  as  the  ™ei  m . 
The  masters  seated  are,  reading  from  left  to  right,  Saint-Saens,  Dubois,  Mass  net  Philmp. 
Those  standing  are  Lavignnc,  Chevillard,  Rosenthal,  Pugno,  de  <5 reef,  Iaderewski,  1 . I lann, 
Iiourgeot  and  Worraser. 


GOUNOD  AS  A MODERNIST. 

I have  continually  called  attention  to  Gounod’s  ideal- 
ism. There  are  some  to-day  who  might  find  the  works 
of  Gounod  artificial  in  comparison  with  the  works  of 
some  very  modern  writers.  To  them  I can  only ‘sav 
that  the  works  of  the  great  master  gave  a great  deal 
0f^oy  to  audiences  fully  as  competent  to  judge  of  their 
artistic  and  aesthetic  beauty  as  any  of  the  present  day 
audiences.  Indeed,  their  flavor  is  so  delicate  and  sub- 
limated that  the  subsequent  attempts  at  interpreting 
them  with  more  realistic  methods  only  succeeds  in 
destroying  their  charm. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  who  arc  saturated  with 
the  ultra  modern  tendencies  in  music  to  look  upon 
Gounod  as  a modernist,  but  thus  he  was  regarded  bv  his 
()wn  friends.  One  of  my  most  amusing  recollections  of 
Gounod  was  his  telling  me  himself  much  amused 
thereby — of  the  first  performance  of  Faust.  His  friends 
had  attended  in  large  numbers  to  assist  at  the  expected 
"success,”  only  to  be  witnesses  of  a huge  failure. 
Gounod  told  me  that  the  only  numbers  to  have  any 
v:lTcss  whatsoever  were  the  “Soldiers’  Chorus,"  and 
that  of  the  old  men  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  act. 
lie  said  that  all  his  friends  avoided  him  and  disappeared 
, ,•  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Some  of  the 
intimate  told  him  that  he  must  change  bis  manner 
i writing  as  it  was  so  “unmelodious”  and  “advanced." 
dir-  -ems  to  me  a most  interesting  recollection,  in  view 
,,f  )|,r  "•tthist”  music  of  Stravinsky  and  Co  of  to-day. 

In  thinking  of  ( ioiinnd  we  must  not  forget  his  period 
end  his  public.  MV  must  realize  that  his  operatic  heroes 
and  heroine-  mu-t  be  approached  from  an  altogether 
idealistic  attitude — never  a materialistic  one.  See  the 


Tsn’t  that  youth?  Isn’t  that  the  joy  of  life.’'  How 
marvelously  Mozart  has  crystalized  this  wonderful  ex- 
uberant spirit  in  his  music!” 

ONE  REASON  FOR  GOUNOD'S  EMINENCE. 

One  reason  for  Gounod’s  eminence  lay  in  his  great 
reverence  for  his  art.  He  believed  in  the  cultivation  of 
reverence  for  one’s  art,  as  the  religious  devotee  has 
reverence  for  his  cult.  To  Gounod  his  art  . was  a re- 
ligion. To  use  a very  expressive  colloquialism,  "He 
never  felt  himself  above  his  job.”  Time  and  again  we 
meet  men  and  women  who  make  it  a habit  to  look  down 
upon  their  work  as  though  they  were  superior  to  it. 
They  are  continually  apologizing  to  their  friends  and 
depreciating  their  occupation.  Such  people  seem  fore- 
ordained for  failure.  If  one  can  not  regard  the  work- 
one  is  engaged  upon  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
respect-  -if  one  can  not  feel  that  the  work  is  worthy 
of  one’s  deepest  reverence,  one  can  accomplish  little.  1 
have  seen  so  much  of  this  with  students  and  aspiring 
musicians  that  1 feel  that  I would  be  missing  a big  op- 
portunity if  ! did  not  emphasize  this  fine  trait  in 
Gounod's  character.  1 know  of  one  man  in  particular 
who  has  been  going  down  and  down  every  year  largely 
because  he  has  never  considered  anything  he  has  had  to 
do  as  worthy  of  his  best  efforts,  lie  has  always  been 
“above  his  job.”  If  you  arc  dissatisfied  with  your  work, 
seek  out  something  that  you  think  is  really  deserving 
of  your  labor,  something  commensurate  with  your  idea 
of  a serious  dignified  occupation  in  which  you  feel  that 
you  may  do  vour  best  work.  In  most  cases,  however,  it 
is  not  a matter  of  occupation  but  an  attitude  of  mind 
the  difference  between  an  earnest  dignified  worker  and 
one  who  finds  it  more  comfortable  to  evade  work.  This 


THE  GRAND  PRIX  DE  ROME  AND  THOSE 
WHO  HAVE  WON  IT. 

The  French  custom  of  fostering  artistic  talent  with 
governmental  aid  has  certainly  assisted  many  men  of 
genius  to  win  the  success  they  deserved.  More  es- 
pecially the  coveted  “prix  de  Rome,”  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  a branch  of  the 
Institut  de  France,  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit. 
Annual  competitive  examinations  in  painting,  sculpture, 
engraving,  architecture  and  music  are  held,  and  the 
lucky  winners  of  a first  prize  are  entitled  to  four  years 
residence  in  the  \ ilia  Medici  in  Rome  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  of  France. 

Perhaps  most,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  great 
musicians  of  I- ranee  have  won  the  prix  de  Rome. 
Among  these  successful  ones  may  be  mentioned  Herold 
(1812),  Halevv  (1819),  Berlioz  (1830),  Gounod  (1839), 
Bizet  (1857),  Massenet  (1863),  Vidal  (1883),  Debussy 
(1884),  Xaver  Leroux  (1885),  Gustave 
Charpentier  (1887),  Florent  Schmitt 
(1900),  and  Laparra  (1903).  The  most 
recent  prize  winner  was  Mile.  Lili 
Boulanger  (1913),  who  also  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  ever 
to  gain  the  distinguished  honor.  It  stands 
to  reason,  however,  that  not  every  great 
composer  of  France  can  win  the  prize, 
and  not  every  winner  of  it  becomes  a 
great  composer  of  France.  Many  of  the 
best  known  musicians  either  never  com- 
peted, or  if  they  did,  failed  to  win  the 
prize.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Auber,  Felicien  David.  Ernest  Reyer. 
Leo  Delibes,  Edouard  Lalo,  Joncieres, 
Faure,  Vincent  d’lndy,  Godard,  Chamin- 
ade  and  Saint-Saens. 

A book  has  recently  been  compiled  in 
France  giving  some  information  regard- 
ing those  who  having  won  the  prize  have 
sunk  into  obscurity.  Some  of  these 
cases  arc  truly  tragic  and  some  grotesque 
when  it  is  realized  the  prestige  which  a 
winner  of  the  prize  naturally  possesses 
in  the  musical  world  of  Paris.  Particularly  tragic  and 
grotesque,  too,  is  the  case  of  M.  Batton,  who  won  the 
prix  de  Rome  in  1817,  and  after  having  written  half 
a dozen  light  operas  was  obliged  to  earn  his  living  by 
copying  the  music  of  others  and  by  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  flowers.  Rabuteau,  the  winner  of  1868, 
was  forced  to  earn  his  living  in  after  life  by  playing 
the  violin  in  one  of  the  lesser  Paris  theatres. 

Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  case,  however,  is  that  of 
M.  Victor  Sieg.  Victor  Sieg  was  a musician  of  more 
than  respectable  attainments,  who  spent  a useful  life 
until  his  death  in  1899  as  inspector  of  the  teaching  of 
vocal  music  in  the  City  of  Paris  Schools.  His  mis- 
fortune was  that  in  competing  for  the  prix  de  Rome  in 
1864  he  defeated  Camille  Saint-Saens.  Saint-Saens  was 
somewhat  dismayed  at  this,  no  doubt,  as  he  never  made 
another  attempt  to  win  the  prize,  and  thereby  unwittingly 
did  an  injustice  to  M.  Sieg.  “All  my  life.”  Sieg  is  re- 
ported to  have  said.  “I  have  been  ill-served  by  the  prix 
dc  Rome.  When  anybody  speaks  of  me,  he  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  saying.  ‘Sieg— a good  musician — it  was 
he  who  disgusted  Saint-Saens!’  This  gives  me  a gro- 
tesque celebrity.  It  stultifies  my  ideas  and  prevents  me 
from  writing.” 


The  kingdom  of  music  like  that  of  the’kingdom  of 
art  is  universal.  It  has  many  provinces.  Its  speech, 
however,  hails  back  to  many  different  ages  and  ad- 
dresses us  through  many  languages.  Whatever  the 
manner  it  employs  it  always  seems  right  whether  it 
is  the  expression  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  a primi- 
tive folk  or  the  result  of  the  refinement  of  an  age  of 
culture. — E m i l N a u m a n n . 
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A Concise  Dictionary  of  French  Musicians 

THE  ETUDE  believes  this  biographical  list  of  French  musicians  of  note  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  yet  published  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  names  may > have  been  omitted  which  might  have  been  included,  but  no  intentional  injustice  has  been  done  to  any 
noted  trench  music  worker.  Our  sole  desire  has  been  to  make  it  a more  complete  dictionary  of  French  musical  biography  than  may  be  found 
m any  other  work  of  reference  in  our  language.  J si 


Adam,  Adolphe  Charles,  1803-56.  Composer  of  opera. 
Best  known  work,  Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau  (1836). 

Adam  de  la  Hale  (Le  Bois  d’Arras).  A French  troubadour 
(about  1240-87).  Surviving  works  are  of  great  historical 
importance,  especially  Jeu  de  Robin  et  de  Marion,  a kind 
of  comic  operetta. 

Alkan,  Charles  H.  V.,  1813-88.  Gifted  composer  of  piano 
music  much  admired  by  Liszt,  Franck  and  others, 

Alard,  Jean  Delphin,  1815-88.  Violinist.  Teacher  of 
Sarasate  and  author  Of  famous  Violin  School. 

Acber,  Daniel  Francois-Esprit,  1782-1871.  Composer  of  a 
large  number  of  operas  including  Fra  Diavolo  and  Masani- 
ello.  Succeeded  Cherubini  as  Director  of  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, 1842. 

Audran,  Edmond,  1842-1001.  Composer  of  La  Mascotte,  Oli- 
vette, and  other  light  operas. 


Bach mann,  Georges,  1848-1894.  Composer  of  numerous 
piano  pieces  including  Les  Sylphes. 

Baillot,  Pierre  M.  F.  de  Sales,  1771-1842.  Violinist,  com- 
poser and  author  of  excellent  pedagogical  works.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  modern  French  school  of  violin  playing. 

Bazin,  F.  E.  J.,  1816-40.  Composer  of  opera,  distinguished 
teacher. 

Bemberg,  Hermann,  Paris,  1861.  Contemporary  composer 
of  operas  and  many  songs. 

iBfiRioT,  Charles  V.  de,  1802-70.  Celebrated  violinist,  author 
of  a noted  violin  method. 

Berlioz,  Hector,  1803-69.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of 
modern  French  composers,  because  of  his  influence  upon 
orchestration.  Composer  of  many  notable  works  including 
the  oratorio.  Damnation  De  Faust,  the  opera  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  the  symphonies  Harold  in  Italy  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  sacred  trilogy  VEnfance  du  Christ,  and  the 
tone  poem.  Carnival  Romaine.  Most  familiar  work,  the 
Racokzy  March,  adapted  from  Hungarian  sources.  Also 
wrote  interesting  autobiography  and  critical  notes. 

3izet,  Georges  (Alex.  C.  L.),  1838-75.  Composer  of  Car- 
men, VArUsienne  and  other  notable  works.  Carmen  is, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Faust,  the  most  popular  of 
all  French  operas.  Carmen  was  produced  within  three 
months  of  the  composer's  untimely  death.  Bizet  also  wrote 
many  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

Ioieldied,  Francois  Adrienne,  1775-1834.  Composer,  pian- 
ist and  teacher  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire.  Most 
noted  work.  La  Dame  Blanche. 

iORDss,  Charles,  1863-.  Contemporary  composer  and  writer 
who  has  done  much  to  revive  the  best  church  music  in 
France,  and  has  also  interested  himself  deeply  in  French 
and  Basque  folk-music. 

iouRCHARD,  Adolphe.  Celebrated  contemporary  pianist. 

Jourgault-Ducoudray,  Louis  A.,  1840-1910.  Composer  and 
musical  historian. 

{runeau,  I,.  C.  Alfred,  1857-.  Contemporary  composer  of 
opera,  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  songs,  etc. 


'astillon,  Marie  Alexis  de,  1838-73.  Pianist  and  com- 
poser. 


iiabrieb,  Alexis  E.,  1842-94.  Composer  of  operas,  oper- 
ettas, scenas,  piano  pieces,  etc. 

iiaminadb,  Cecile  L.  S.  (see  Women  Musicians  of  France). 
hah  pen  tier,  Gustave,  I860-.  Contemporary  composer  whose 
Louise  is  immensely  popular.  His  most  recent  work  is 
( Vltadic  ^ 80  wrote  fine  orchestra  work,  Impressions 


iiarpentier,  Marc  Antoine,  1634-1702.  Composer  of  opera 
and  ballets,  masses,  motets,  etc. 

iiai'sson,  Ernest,  1855-99.  Composer  of  operas,  orchestra 
music,  chamber  music  and  songs. 

iievillard,  Camille,  1859-.  Famous  contemporary  oroho? 
tral  conductor  and  composer. 

j'oLONNE,  .Tudas  (known  as  Edouard),  1838-1910.  Founde 
and  conductor  of  the  famous  Colo'nne  orchestra. 

< " ’ i s , a r v , Francois,  1668-1733.  A composer  of  clavier  must 
who  exerted  a profound  influence  on  the  music  of  his  time 
( oinpiled  a method  for  tin*  clavecin. 

,ors«KMAKKH  CHAaLE.s  E.  II.  DE,  1805-76.  Eminent  musica 
historian  whose  researches  into'  the  music  of  the  middl 
ages  are  exceptionally  valuable. 


Dancla,  Jean  Baptiste  Chas.,  1818-1907.  Violinist  and 
composer  of  much  excellent  violin  music.  Also  compiled  a 
violin  method. 

David,  FiSlicien,  1810-76.  A composer  with  a strong  turn 
tor  Oriental  music.  Best  known  work,  The  Desert,  a fine 
cantata.  Also  wrote  operas. 

Debussy,  Achille  Claude,  1862-.  One  of  the  most  discussed 
musicians  of  the  day.  Composer  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
and  of  the  orchestral  piece,  VApris  midi  d’un  Faun,  and  of 
much  piano  music,  songs,  etc.  His  works  are  rapidly  gain- 
ing in  favor  as  his  strange  harmonies  become  more  familiar. 

Delahaye,  Leon,  1844-96.  Celebrated  pianist  and  composer. 

DiSlibes,  C.  P.  Li5o,  .1836-91 . Composer  of  melodious,  spark- 
ling ballet  music,  including  Sylvia,  Lalcmti,  Coppelia,  etc. 

DiiSmer,  Louis,  1843-.  Pianist  and  composer. 

Dubois,  C.  F.  Theodore,  1837-.  Composer,  organist.  For 
many  years  director  of  tbe  Paris  Conservatoire. 

Dukas,  Paul,  1865.  Contemporary  composer.  Wrote  the 
well-known  orchestral  piece,  The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice. 

Duparc,  Henri,  1848-.  A pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  who  studied 
composition  rather  late  in  life  but  has  written  some  fine 
orchestral  music,  songs,  and  piano'  pieces. 

Duvernoy,  Jean  Baptiste,  1794 (?) -1880.  Composer  and 
piano  teacher  whose  studies  are  widely  used. 

Erard,  Sebastian,  1752-1831.  Maker  of  pianos  and  harps. 
Contributed  much  to  the  development  of  these  instruments. 

Fauri5,  Gabriel  IT.,  1845-.  Contemporary  organist  and  com- 
poser of  distinction.  Present  Director  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. 

Faure,  Jean  B.,  1830-.  Famous  baritone.  Composer  of  The 
Palms. 


violin  music,  including  the  famous  studies.  Beethoven 
admired  him  and  dedicated  the  well-known  Kreutzer  Sonata, 
Op.  27,  to  him. 


Lack,  Theodore,  1846-.  Composer  of  graceful  salon  music, 
such  as  Idylle. 

Ladmirault,  Paul,  1877-.  Contemporary  composer  of  songs, 
piano  pieces,  orchestral  music  and  operas,  etc.,  of  whom 
much  is  expected. 

Lacomre,  Louis,  1818-84.  Pianist  and  composer  cff  operas, 
symphonies,  choruses,  and  numerous  pianoforte  pieces, 

Lalo,  Edouard  V._  A.,  1823-92.  Violinist  and  composer  of 
operas,  symphonies,  orchestral  music,  two  excellent  violin 
concertos,  and  other  works  in  large  and  small  forms. 

Lamoureux,  Charles,  1834-99.  Founder  and  conductor  of 
the  famous  “Concerts  Lamoureux,”  Paris,  1881. 

T.as.salle,  Jean,  1847-.  Famous  contemporary  baritone. 

Lavignac,  A.  .T.  Albert,  1846-,  Theorist,  educator  and  writer 
on  musical  subjects. 

Lecocq,  Alexander  Charles,  18.32-.  Famous  composer  of 
light  operas,  including  Girofld-Girofla,  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot , etc, 

Le  Couppey,  Felix,  1811-87.  Celebrated  pianist  and  noted 
teacher  who  had  many  famous  pupils  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  Paris. 


Leduc,  Alphonse,  1804-68.  Pianist,  composer,  teacher  and 
publisher  of  music. 


Lefi5bure-Wely,  Louis 
poser  of  excellent  orgi 
onera,  masses,  vocal 
pieces. 

Leroux,  Xavier  H.  N., 
opera.  Editor  of  Mus 


■T.  A.,  1817-69.  Organist  and  com- 
in  music.  Also  wrote  symphonies,  an 
music,  and  numerous  shorter  piano 

1S63-.  Contemporary  composer  of 
ica,  Paris. 


Georges,  Alexandre,  1850-.  Composer  of  Charlotte  Cordon; 
also  songs,  etc. 

Godard,  Benjamin  L.  P.,  1840-05.  Violinist  and  opera  com- 
po'ser.  Wrote  many  songs  (including  Florian’s  Song  and 
Berceuse  de  Jocelyn)  and  popular  piano  pieces,  such  as 
his  well-known  Second  Mazurka.  Also  wrote  symphonies 
concertos,  etc. 

Gounod,  Charles  Francois,  1818-93.  The  most  widely  known 
of  all  French  composers.  Operas,  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
Cinq  Mars,  and  others  ; oratorios,  Redemption  and  Mors  et 
Vita;  masses,  cantatas,  and  many  songs  ( There  is  a Green 
IHll,  Nazareth,  O Dirinc  Redeemer,  etc.),  and  orchestra 
pieces  (The  Funeral  March  of  a Marionette) . Gounod  was 
also  a fine  organist  and  conductor. 

Guilmant,  Alexandre  Fi5ltx,  1837-1911.  Organist  and  com- 
poser. His  organ  sonatas  and  other  compositions  are 
widely  known. 

IIabeneck,  Francois  A.,  1781-1849.  Famous  concert  director  • 
introduced  Beethoven's  symphonies  into  France. 

HaliSvy,  Jacques  Francois  F.  10..  1799-1862.  Composer  of 
opera,  chief  of  which  is  La  Juice.  Also'  wrote  cantatas 
part-songs,  etc. 

Harold,  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand,  1799-1833.  Composer  of 
Zampa  and  other  dramatic  works. 

IIucbald  (Iluebaldus,  tlbaidus,  TTchubaldus) , horn  about  840  ■ 
died  at  St.  Amand,  near  Tourna.v,  about  930.  Ilis  work' 
Harmonica  Institutio  (or  Liber  de  Musica),  contains  the 
earliest  known  attempts  to  indicate  pitch  in  notation  by 
means  of  parallel  lines.  IIucbald  is  also  usually  regarded 
as  the  originator  of  the  modern  art  of  counterpoint. 

ITt'TE,  Georges  A.,  I8.r>8-.  Composer  of  La  Belle  aux  hois 
dormant  and  other  dramatic  works. 


dIndi,  I.  M.  r.  Vincent,  1851-.  Contemporary  composer  of 
operas,  orchestral  works,  choral  works,  chamber  music  etc 
Conductor  of  Colonne  Orchestra  in  Paris. 


JoNcifcRES,  Victort n de,  1839-1903.  Celebrated  composer  of 
operas  and  orchestral  music. 


.Titli.ien,  .T.  1,  Adolphe,  1845-.  Music  critic  and 
author  of  Richard  Wagner,  Ills  Life  and  Works. 


writer. 


Ketterer,  Eugene,  1831-70.  Fine  pianist  and  composer, 
Kreutzer,  Bodolpiie,  1766-1831.  Joint  author  with  Itodo 
and  Baillot  of  tbe  standard  violin  method  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  Composer  o'f  forty-three  operas  and  much 


Marmontel,  Antoine  Francois,  1816-98.  Pianist  and  teacher 
IDs  pupils  included  Bizet,  J.  Wieniawski,  Dubois,  Lack* 
Thome,  etc.  ’ ’ 

Marteau,  I-Ienri  1874.  Contemporary  violinist;  successor 
to  Joachim  at  Berlin  Hochschule. 

Massart,  Lambert  Jos.,  1811-92.  Violinist.  Teacher  of  H. 
v\  lemawski  and  Sarasate. 

MassC:,  Felix  M.  (Victor  Masse),  1822-84.  Composer  of 
Also  1 lessor  of  Counterpoint  at  Paris  Conserva- 

Massenet,  Jules  E.  F.,  1842-1912.  One  of  the  leading  com- 
of,°P^  °1'.  thc  da-v-  ,Iis  works  include  Thais, 
J on  git  ur  tie  A otre-Dom  e,  ]ja  Nai'arraise,  Sapho  etc  As  a 
compos :r  he  was  somewhat  superficial,  but  always  con- 
sistent  in  style,  and  a master  of  refined  effects. 

Mathias,  Georges  a.  s.  C„  1826-1912.  Famous  pianist, 
composer,  etc.  Pupil  of  Chopin. 

Maurkl,  Victor,  1S48-.  Distinguished  baritone. 

Mazas,  Jacques,  1782-1 84!).  Violinist  and  composer.  He 
vio?In°stRd<iP^I,aS*  >Ut  is  best  ''cmelnbered  by  Ids  excellent 


Composer  of  opera. 


MiSitul,  iStiknne  Nicolas,  1763-1817. 

His  greatest  work  is  Joseph  (1807). 

Messageh,  Andri?  C.  P. ,1855-.  Orchestral  conductor  and 
composer  of  some  charming  light  operas  including 


Nollet,  Eugene,  1828-1904.  Famous  pianist  and  composer. 
Nougues,  Jean.  Contemporary  composer  o'f  operas  (Ouo 
Vadis,  etc.).  1 v 

O'Kei.lv,  Joseph,  1829-85.  Pianist  and  composer  of  salon 
music. 


Pai.apii.he.  emii.e,  1844-.  Noted  contemporary  composer  of 
opera  (Suzanne.  1878;  Patric,  1885,  etc.),  orchestral  music 
masses,  songs,  etc. 

Pasdkloijp  .Ii  i.es  e.,  1819-87.  Composer  whose  “Popular 
Classical  Concerts"  did  much  to  popularize  good  music  in 
Paris. 

Pessard,  Emile  Louis  Fortune,  Montmartre,  18-13.  Com- 
poser of  operas,  orchestral  music,  masses,  motets,  chamber 
music  and  so'ngs. 

Pierm  . H.  C.  Gabriel,  1 863-.  Organist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser of  great  distinction.  Among  ids  smaller  works  th<> 
Serenade  lias  become  very  well  liked. 
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in.  ancon,  roL.  n.,  1S54-.  Noted  bass  singer, 
p,  ,..nTT„TTB  T Robert,  1850-1003.  Eminent  composer  Of 
opera,  the’  best  known  ol'  which  is  Les  Cloches  clc  Come- 
rillc  (Chimes  of  Normandy). 

rn  i moots  (properly  Danican).  A famous  family  of  French 
1 i mi  si  ci  ins  over  twenty  of  which  were  justly  celebrated. 
The  most  noted  members  of  the  family  were  Andre  Danican 
rhilidor,  born  about  1047  and  died  1<30,  and  ."^m^the 
son  Andre'  played  various  wind  instruments  including  tl  e 
bassoon,  and  composed  masques,  ballets  military  mus^ 
etc  Tlis  youngest  sou,  Francois  Andre'  Danican  Fhinaor, 
Sorn  Dreux?  1720,  and  died  London,  1795,  was  the  most 
noted  of  all  the  Philidors.  lie  began  life  as  a chess-player, 
■ind  plaved  so  well  that  the  London  Chess  Club  pensioned 
Mm.  With  this  pension  he  returned  to  Pads  and  compo  cd 
many  successful  operas  of  considerable  woitli.  l e . - 
founded  the  Opera  Comique. 

PoriTOH  Tew  1870.  Contemporary  composer  of  °Pe™s. 
r c.:amber  music,  songs,  etc.  Has  made  r-'cardies  into  the 
folk-songs  of  France,  and  revived  some  fane  old  songs. 
Pitdfvt  Emit.f  1817-03.  Pianist  and  composer  of  salon 
rmusiNc?  operatic  paraphrases,  etc.  Also  wrote  orchestra 
music.  He  was  a celebrated  pianist  of  the  Order  ot 
TUalberg. 

PuoNO,  Raoul,  1852-1914.  Eminent  pianist  and  composer. 


Fftis  Francois  Joseph,  born  Mons,  Belgium,  7784 ; died 
Brussels  1871.  Studied  at  Paris,  and  produced  operas  in 
T..rU  'and  was  for  a time  a professor  at  the  Pans  Cou- 


Women  Musicians  of  France 


MS  1S(  1.  siuuieu  at  A at  1^,  auvt 

Paris  and  was  for  a time  a professor  at  the  Paris  Con- 
sci  vatoire  Was  for  thirty-eight  years  director  of  Biussels 
Conservatory  Wrote  a “Universal  Biography  of  Musi- 
cians''Tn  addition  to  many  excellent  theoretical  and  peda- 
gogical works.  Was  a very  versatile  composer. 

Franck  Cesar,  born  Liege,  Belgium,  1822  : died  Paris  1890 
One  of  the  liost  distinguished  of  modern  composers  IBs 
best  known  work  is  the  symphonic  poem,  Les  Beatitudes. 
Also  wrote  operas,  symphonies,  sonatas,  chamber  music, 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs,  etc. 


rpattmfsmii.  Henrietta  Adelaide  \ illakd  de,  Paris,  1738- 
1813  Dramatic  singer  and  one  of  the  foremost  stars  of  Pans 
opera  in  her  day.  After  1778  her  voice  failed  her  some- 
what, but  she  became  very  successful  as  a composei  of 
operas. 

Bertin  Louise  Angei.iQce,  Paris,  1805-77.  Celebrated  com- 
poser, pianist  and  poetess.  Wrote  operas,  cboiuses, 
chamber  music  and  songs. 


Rameau,  Jean  Philippe,  1083-1704. 

of  all  modern  systems  of  harmony.  For  thuty  jeais  ms 
operas  dominated  the  French  stage,  the  greatest  of  them 
being  Castor  ft  Pollux. 

n,,TT  tit \rrirr  1“575-  Contemporary  composer  of  radical 
t.nh.nciVs  ills  Scheherazade  overture  and  The  Toys 
Christmas  arc  well-known  orchestral  works;  also  an  excel 
lent  string  quartet. 

Ravtna,  Jean  Henri,  1818-1900.  Pianist,  composer,  and  cele- 
brated teacher.  „„„„„ 

Ri  ver  t.ofts  E.  E.,  1823-1909.  Famous  composer  of  opeia», 
' ballets,  etc.  . . , 

ritteu.  Theodore  (real  name  Bennet).  Celebrated  pianist 
and  composer  of  pianoforte  pieces. 

PoDE  .1.  Pie  rue  .1..  1774-1830.  Violinist  and  composer,  whose 
' twenty-four  caprices  are  known  to  all  violinists. 

Ro-oet'  de  l ’Isle,  Claude  J.,  1700-1830.  Composed  Hie 
Marseillaise.  „ . 

Rnr.ssr.r..  Aluert,  1809-.  Was  an  officer  in  the  French  navy 
let  resigned  in  order  to  become  a composei.  Has  wutt 
fine  orchestral  music,  chamber  music,  songs,  etc. 


Garcia  Manuel  del  Popolo  Vicente,  horn  Seville.  1775; 
'died  Paris  1832.  Celebrated  singer,  teacher  and  composer. 
Father  of’  Mme.  Malibran  and  Mme.  Pauline  \ lardot- 
Garcia. 

Garcia  jianuel  P.  R..  horn  Madrid,  1805;  died  London, 
lPOO.’  Son  of  preceding;  inventor  of  laryngoscope,  teacher 
of  .Tonn.v  Lind.  Lived  many  years  in  I aris  but  settled  in 
London,  1850. 

Gluck.  Christoph  Wilibald,  born  Weidenwang,  near  Neu- 
markt  Upper  Palatinate,  Germany,  1 1 14  , died  \ lcona; 
1787.’  He  resided  in  Paris,  1774-80.  but  dunng  that  short 
time  accomplished  an  operatic  revolution  b.v  defeating 
Piccinni  in  the  contest  ns  to  who'  could  make  the  best 
setting  of  Iphiginie  en  Tauride.  Gluck  shares  with  Wagner 
the  honor  of  having  raised  opera  to  its  most  serious  height 
as  a form  of  dramatic  art. 

Goodrich.  Alfred  J.,  born  Ohio,  1847.  American  theorist 
and  teacher  in  Paris. 

Grf.try,  Andre  Ernest  M„  born  Lic'ge,  Belgium.  1741 ; died 
Montmorency,  1813.  His  most  successful  o'pera  was  Ricli- 
anLCocur  de  Lion.  lie  enjoyed  phenomenal  success  in 
Paris  wliere  lie  produced  Howards  of  fifty  operas.  Enjoyed 
tlie  favor  of  Napoleon,  who  made  him  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  with  a pension  of  4,000  francs. 


Bigot  (nee  Kiene),  Marie,  born  Colmar,  Alsace;  died  Paris. 
18-,0  Fine  pianist,  who  won  the  admiration  of  both 
Ilavdn  and  Beethoven  in  Vienna.  Wrote  piano  works,  and 
achieved  great  distinction  as  a teacher,  among  her  pupils 
being,  for  a time,  Mendelssohn.  ■ 

BOUKGES,  Clementine  de.  Talented  French  composer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  born  at  Lyons.  Her  husband  was  killed 
lighting  Huguenots,  and  she  is  said  to  have  died  of  &nef 
from  this  event. 


Batxt-Bafns  Charles  Camille,  1835-.  The  most  eminent 

‘ 'of  living  French  composers.  His  opera  Sainsonet  De  Ida, 
is  very  popular,  as  is  the  sacred  choral  woik,  he  uauge. 

Anumg  ^ lessor  works  Le  Guana  (The  Swan)  has  won 

foVOr  Tlis  symphonic  poems,  such  as  the  Dan se 
Harm  hr c,  are  marvel’s  of  technical  perfection  In  addition 
to  lieino-  a brilliantly  versatile  composei,  Saint-Saens  is  a 
fa mous"organist  and  piano  virtuoso.  He  has  in  later  years 
eontrilmted  much  to  musical  journalism. 

Su.OMf:,  Theodore  C„  1834-9(1.  Distinguished  organist  and 
composer  of  organ  music  ; has  also  written  a symphony. 

Barret,  Emile,  1852-.  Famous  violinist  and  composer. 

Schmitt  Florf.nt,  1871-.  Contemporary  composer  of  dis- 
tinction. Chief  works  : Tragfdie  de  Salami  for  orchestra, 

choral  works,  piano'  music  and  songs. 

Brptr.n  Euof-NE  1701-1861.  Celebrated  onera  librettist. 

' Author  of  A liber’s  Fra  Diavolo,  La  Domino  Voir.and  Crown 
Diamonds:  Meyerbeer’s  Huguenots,  Prophite,  L Africamc, 
etc.,  and  many  others. 

Seyerac,  .Toskrh  Marie  DCod.at  de.  1873-.  Contemporary 
composer  of  opera,  orchestral  works,  chamber  music  am 
songs.  ... 

St  amaty  Camille  Marie.  1811-70.  Splendid  pianist  and  a 
tine  teacher.  Composed  piano  pieces  and  etudes  made 
operatic  transcriptions,  etc.  Stamaty  was  half  French 
half  Greek.  lie  was  horn  in  Rome  but  spent  most  of  bis 
life  in  Taris. 


Hahn,  Reynaldo,  born  Caracas,  Venezuela,  1874.  Distin- 
guished contemporary  composer. 

Heller,  Stephen,  horn  Pesth,  1815;  died  Baris,  18SS. 
Highly  esteemed  pianist  and  composer. 

IIeuz,  Henri,  born  at  Vienna,  1803  ; died  Paris  1888.  Cele- 
brated pianist  and  composer,  who  settled  m I at  is  aftei 
achieving  a world-wide  reputation  as  a vn-tuoso  Com 
posed  concertos  and  many  piano  pieces  as  well  as  writing 
a method  for  the  piano  and  compiling  a vast  number  of 
technical  studies  and  exercises. 

Holmes,  Augusta  Mary,  bo'rn  (of  Irish  parents)  Palis, 
1874  ; died  1903.  Wrote  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  and 
over  one  hundred  songs. 

TTiin ten  Franz.  Coblontz,  Germany,  1(93-1810.  Lived  _ m 
Paris*  1819-37,  studying  at  (he  conservatoire,  and  gaming 
a ’line  reputation  as  a pianist  and  composer. 


Cai.ve,  Emma  (Emma  Roquer),  1804.  Fine  operatic  soprano, 
especially  good  as  Carmen . 

Chaminape,  Cbcile,  horn  Paris,  1861.  A pupil  of  Le  Couppey, 
Favard  Marsick  and  Godard,  and  also  enjoying  the  helptu 
encouragement  of  Bizet,  Chaminade  early  in  life  showed 
conspicuous  talent.  She  made  her  debut  as  a pianist  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  was  extremely  successful  in  I aris  and 
London8  Is  she  has  since  been  in  America  and  whereve 
else  she  has  played.  It  is  as  a composer,  however,  that 
Chaminade  has  won  her  highest  distinction.  She  is  n 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  popular  wi  iters  of  sa  on 
music  and  songs  of  our  day,  man  or  woman.  Among  hei 
piano  pieces,  the  best  known  are  The  Scarf  Dance.  La 
Tisoniera  and  Hie  1 ir  de  Bullet,  and  among  her  songs 
Pit ouine lie  I/Etc.  L’Anneau  d’ Argent,  and  the  Madrigal 
8he  bas  also  written  an  orchestral  suite,  a comic  opera,  i 
Con  cert  stack  for  piano'  and  orchestra  and  some  chambei 
music  but  her  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  piquancy  of  stylo 
are  better  expressed  in  the  smaller  musical  forms  to  wlncl 
she  has  wisely  confined  herself  in  later  years, 
c.’pvf.  pU!!S)  Naninf.  The  author  ot  valuable  peda 

..,,.'ical  works  and.  in  collaboration  with  her  brother  an< 
her  husband,  the  founding  of  a French  system  of  musica 
notation  similar  to  the  English  Ionic  Sol-Fa. 


Chretien,  Hedwiof  I.otiise  Marie,  Compiegne.  18o9-.  Con 
temporary  composer  of  orchestral  works,  choral  works  am 
salon  music. 


KU.K BRENNER.  Friedrigh  W.  51.,  born  Germany  about  1788 ; 
died  near  Paris,  1840.  Famous  virtuoso  pianist  who 
resided  mainly  in  Paris.  Also  a fine  teacbei. 


Damorf.au  Laura  Cinti,  Paris,  1801-63.  Celebrated  singei 
for  whom  ltossini  and  Auber  composed  operas.  Professo 
of  Singing  at  Conservatoire,  1834.  Wrote  a number  o 
popular  songs  and  a vocal  method. 

DnniAMBCE  Pauline,  French  composei-,  born  Martinique 
1778?  II  ci  Paris  home  was  a meeting  place  of  ce  ebnt.e; 
for  twenty  years.  She  wrote  and  published  about  thie 
hundred  songs,  many  of  which  were  very  successful. 


Farrenc  (nee  Dumont),  Jeanne  Louise,  Paris,  1804-75.  On. 
of  the  most*  distinguished  of  women  composeis.  - I 
of  ReichL  Moscheles  .and  Hummel,  .he  composed  tw- 


Lf.kf.tj,  Guillaume,  horn  at  Housy,  near  Verviers.  Belgium, 
1870;  died  Angers,  1894.  A pupil  of  <esar  1' ranch,  he 
co m nosed  a large  number  of  works  in  Ins  shoit  llte 
orchestra  as  well  as  for  piano.  His  most  noted  achieve- 
ments, however,  were  in  the  realm  of  chamber  music. 

Lfyb  agh  Navier  Joseph  Ionace,  born  Alsace,  1817 ; died 
' 1,801,  Celebrated  pianist  and  pupil  of  Chopin  and  Kalk- 
brenner  in  Paris.  Organisi  ol  loulouse  < athedial,  184  , 
and  composer  of  an  organ  method,  several  songs,  and 
many  popular  piano  pieces  including  the  Iifth  Nocturne. 

Lully  Jean  Baptiste  de,  born  Florence,  1633  ; diedPnri''. 
1 1 ,s7  Entered  service  of  Mile,  de  Montpensier  as  kitchen 
Lov  but  rose  to  be  the  “founder  of  hreneh  opera, 
works  kept  the  stage  for  over  a century,  the  most  notable 
being,  perhaps,  Armide  et  Itenaud. 

Lysberg  (real  name  Bov.v),  Charles  Samuel,  Geneva  Switz- 
erland  lS'>l-73.  Pianist  and  composer,  who  studied  in 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  Chopin  and  Liszt. 


Of  Reicha*.  Moscneies  auu  nuumici,  s.-u 
symphonies  and  three  overtures  which  have  been 
net-formed  as  well  as  much  chamber  music,  piano  pieces  am 
S ? Compiled  a remarkable  anthology  of  piano  musi 
and  also  did  some  exhaustive  historical  reseat ch  foi  . 
treatise  on  abbreviations  used  by  Clavecinists  of  the  sever) 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 


Thomas  Charles  L.  Ambrotse.  1811-96.  Eminent  composer 
of  operas,  of  which  Mignon  and  Hamlet  are  best  known. 
As  Director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  be  exerted  a gieat 
influence  on  French  music. 


MAnenusi.  Mathilde,  born  Frankfort-am-Main,  1826 ; died 
London  1913.  Renowned  singer  and  teacher.  She  and  hei 
husband,  Salvatore,  Marches!  de  Castrone  also  a famous 
singer  and  teacher,  lived  in  Pans  from  1881.  and  were 
closely  associated  with  Manuel  Gaicia. 

Meyerbeer,  Giacomo,  born  Berlin,  1791  : died  Paris.  1864. 
Distinguished  composer  of  opera,  including  Les  Huguenots, 
Le  Prophctc,  L’Ftoile  du  Nord,  V Africa ine,  etc. 


Gail-Garre,  Edme  SorHiE,  Paris,  1775-1819.  Talented  com 
poser  of  several  operas,  and  a number  of  very  piett 
sougs. 

Grandval  Maria  Felice  Cleaience  de  Reiset,  Vicomtess 
df  1830-  A pupil  of  Flotow  and  Saint-Sacns,  who  als 
received  lessons  for  a time  from  Chopin  M™e'  d ® imoos er 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  toremost  a 

liiiino-  written  a large  number  of  operas,  and  above  a 
some  excellent  sacred  music,  comprising  masses,  oratorij 
She  has  also  written  some  fine  orchestral  music,  chambe 
music,  piano  pieces  and  songs. 

Gretry,  Lucille,  Paris,  1770-94.  Wrote  operas  while  in  h( 
'teens.  Daughter  of  the  celebrated  composer. 

Guerre  Elizabeth  Claude  Jaquet  de  la,  Paris,  1C69-172!| 
Composer  of  au  opera,  several  fane  cantatas,  sonatas  ft 
clavecin,  etc.  Was  herself  a brilliant  performer  on  tb 
clavecin. 


Viardot  Garcia,  M.  E.  Pauline,  1821-1910.  Dramatic  mezzo- 
soprano,  great  actress,  composer  of  three  operas  and  a huge 
number  of  singing  exercises,  compiler  of  a vocal  method 
and  a great  teacher. 

Vidal,  Paul  A.,  IS03-.  Chorus  master  at  the  Paris  opera. 
Composer  of  ballets,  pantomimes,  etc. 

V„a  mi  mi's.  Henri,  1820-81.  Violinist  and  eminent  com- 
poser of  violin  music.  Also  great  violin  teacher. 


Moszkcwski,  Moritz,  horn  Breslau,  18;4.  . 

nianisf  teacher  and  composer  of  romaihable  putts.  \\  lnl 
liis^est  known  works  are  such  salon  pieces  as  the  Serenade 
Spanish  Dunns,  etc.,  Moszkowslu  lias  also  wiitten  an 
opera,  Hoabdil , and  oTchestral  works,  etc. 


OFFENBACH,  JACQUES,  horn  Cologne,  1819;  died  Paris.  1880. 
failed  "tlie  creator  of  French  burlesque  opetn.  _ 1 lie 
'.  •(■  •olle  from  The  Talcs  of  Hoffmann  has  recently  enjoy,  d 
a renewed  lease  of  life,  and  still  maintains  a considerable 
vogue. 


IIlENEL  DE  CRONENTHAL.  MARQUISE  I.OUlSE  AUGUSTE I D. 
js;;o.  Talented  amateur  composer  of  symphonies,  sonata 
and  chamber  music. 

D’ll  audelot,  Guy  (Mrs.  Rhodes).  Contemporary  French  con 
poser  of  sougs  living  in  London. 

TTolmes,  Augusta,  born  Versailles,  1850;  died  Raris,  190, 
Tliough  born  of  Irish  parents,  she  is  regarded  as i e 

the  foremost  of  French  women  composers  I upil  of  Lest 
Franck  and  Saint-Siiens.  Wrote  several  operas,  notah 
lien,  et  l.candrc,  and  many  important  orchestral  work 
as  well  as  songs  such  as  Thrinodia,  On  the  Load,  etc. 


Waciis,  Paul.  1851-.  Piauist  and  organist.  Composer  of 
popular  salon  music. 

Wrnoit  Cita ri.es  ir..  1 845-.  Contemporary  organist  and  com- 
nose’r  In  addition  to  his  well-known  symphonies  tor  organ 
and  other  organ  works  lias  composed  piano  concerto,  violin 
concerto,  chamber  music  and  songs. 


PniLiru.  IRIDOI!  F...  Pesth,  1863.  Fine  contemporary  pianist, 
composer  and  teacher,  professor  ot  pianofoite  at  tin 
conservatoire. 


i iruFitRF  Elizabeth  Claude  df.,  1669-1729.  Paris,  166 
"iT-.-o'  ’’Famous  cembalist  and  composer.  Wrote  an  oper 
but  was  especially  famous  for  her  talent  lor  lmpiowsauo 
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1 concise  list  of  musicians  not  of  French  tiirth  who  hare 
nercrllicUsx  lirvtl  in  France  and  exerted  considerable  mint*  nee 
on  French  music. 


c HF.ittTBiNi,  Maria  Luigi,  C.Z.S.,  horn  Florence.  Italy.  1(60. 

. I i , |>:nis  1842.  Professor  of  Composition  and  laiei 
,11,.,  I , ,|-  of  ill,.  Paris  Conservatoire.  Composed  main  operas, 
HHing  which  was  Lodoiska,  which  revolutionized  l<  rench 
,,  , ;1.  and  many  other  notable  works.  1 1 is  treatise  on 

i , i up a-point  is  a standard  worl 


Retcha,  Anton  .T.,  born  Prague,  1770;  died  . aris,  IS., 6 
Celebrated  theorist  and  composer;  for  many  \eais  professoi 
of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at  the  conservatoire. 

Res/.ke,  Jean  de,  Warsaw,  1852.  Fine  dramatic  tenor  and 
teacher  in  Paris. 

Risu-.R.  Edouard,  horn  Baden-Baden.  1873.  Eminent  con- 
temporary  pianist,  resident  in  Paris.  . 

Iiossixr,  Gioachino  Antonio,  horn  Pesaro*  TtaU , t < !‘ 
near  Paris,  1868.  One  of  tlie  most  celebrated  of  all  com 
nosers  of  opera.  His  host  known  works  are  Tanercdi,  I lie 
Barher  of  Seville,  and  William  Tell  Tlie  Stabat  Malm 
of  Rossini  still  enjoys  great  favor. 

Poussfau  If  AN  Jacques,  horn  Geneva.  Switzerland.  1 il  - ’■ 
died  near  Paris,  177s.  Celebrated  philosopher  and  sotf- 
(aiiglit  musician.  Composer  of  Rousseaus  Dream. 


Af.  I,,,,.  AN  Maria  Fei.ictt.VS,  horn  Paris,  1809  ; died  Ma 
el’iester  ’ 1836  1 laughter  of  Manuel  Garcia,  and  a brillia' 

soprano. ^ Wrote  a number  of  Romances  and  Cbansonettes 

Marx.  Beutiu:.  Paris,  1859.  Brilliant  pianist  and  compos 
of  a number  of  salon  pieces. 

Mass  art,  Louise  Aclae,  Paris,  1S27-S7.  Celebrated  co. 
poser  and  pianist. 

Maury.  Mme.  Rf.naud.  Contemporary  French  composer 
excellent  orchestral  works. 


P 


Frederic,  liorn  near  Warsaw,  1810;  died 
One  of  the  greatest  of  all  pianists,  and  a 
,w  • pianoforte  works  of  a unique  poetic  beauty 
lias  made  them  immortal. 
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, Gii  sii-i-i.  Turin.  Italy,  1810-01.  Lived  in  Paris 
Is  i iiinposi  r ot  excellent  piano  wefrks,  and  also  the 
eon,]  ,i  ' r ,.i  ,, in,  famous  \-ocal  exercises  A A'  li  ic  h are  in  oon- 

sfant  us,-  among  singers. 

Ci ..Aina Ciiaki  io  W.  Celebrated  American  voice  teacher  in 
Paris. 


Ran, GLIA,  GIOVANNI,  horn  Naples,  1.840.  Noted  Parisian  tenor 
singer  and  teacher.  _ . 

Bin  a.  George.  Celebrated  American  voice  teacher  in  Pans. 
Swav'nb,  Wager.  Celebrated  contemporary  American  piano 
teacher  in  Paris. 


I > a ivnt  CiiARLoni:  IIortense,  born  London,  1837.  Bxcelle 
pianiit  and  teacher,  and  lias  published  several  instruct! 
works  for  the  pin  no. 

He.  ,,-tan  Fanny  1830-70.  Noted  French  amateur  w 
undertook  the  preservation  and  p'p']i’‘V.n“  ^nt  wh?rlf  s 
Frencli  editions  of  the  works  of  (.luck,  upon 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune. 

Puget  Louisa,  horn  Paris  about  1810;  died  Pnu,  18 
Wrote  two  operettas  and  some  popular  songs. 


Robert  Mozel  Helena,  contemporary  composer  and  a * 
phudst.  Hk»  written  a number  of  songs  and  a voi 
method. 


Viotti  Otovavm  P*attsta,  born  Fonlnneto  da  Fo. 

1753;  died  i.oiidon.  1824.  Noted  violinist,  composer  and 
Ininresario.  residing  mainly  in  Paris. 


T.IVS  i FB AIM t PAULINE,  born  Paris,  1836.  Composer  of  d 
matic  works  mostly  of  a lighter  character,  which  hi 
achieved  some  considerable  popularity. 

Tua  Tekesina,  Turin,  1867.  Fine  violinist. 
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What  the  Piano  Student  is  Expected  to  Accomplish 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 


Written  Especially  for  The  Etude 

By  M.  ISIDOR  PHILIPP 


Leading  Professor  of  Pianoforte  Playing  at  the  Paris  Conservatoir 


OMPOSER,  virtuoso, 
teacher,  Isidor  Phil- 
ipp has  unquestion- 
ably done  great 
service  to  music.  He 
was  born  in  Pesth, 
1863,  but  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire under  Georges 
Mathias.  After  gaining  a 
first  prize  he  continued  to 
work  with  Theodore  Rit- 
ter, Stephen  Heller,  and 
Saint-Saens.  Having  at- 
tained virtuoso  rank  as  a 
pianist  he  went  on  tour,  doing  much  to 
make  the  music  of  the  modern  French 
masters  better  known.  He  appeared 
yearly  at  the  conservatoire  concerts  and  in 
the  Colonne  and  Lamoureux  concerts.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  brilliant  chamber  music 
concerts  at  Erard’s.  M.  Philipp  was  appointed 
professor  of  pianoforte  at  the  conservatoire 
in  1903,  in  place  of  de  Beriot,  and  later  he  received  the 
girls’  class,  replacing  Alphonse  Duvernoy.  He  is  an 
admirable  teacher,  communicating  to  his  pupils  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  feels  for  the  classical  masterpieces, 
showing  them  by  examples  the  most  profound  meaning 
of  the  composition  and  its  most  subtle  nuances.  His 
compositions  and  his  pedagogical  works,  more  particu- 
larly the  daily  exercises,  and  the  School  of  Technic,  are 
well  known  among  piano  students.  M.  Philipps  received 
in  1906  the  “legion  of  honor,”  a medal  of  honor  at  St. 
Louis,  and  in  1908  he  was  named  member  of  the  su- 
perior council-board  of  instruction  of  the  conservatoire. 
His  frequent  contributions  to  The  Etude,  however, 
make  a further  description  of  Philipp’s  many  qualifi- 
cations for  the  regard  of  students  and  teachers  a work 
of  supererogation. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

The  candidate  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Paris  must,  after  the  14th  of  October, 
make  their  request  for  matriculation,  leaving  their  birth 
certificates  with  the  secretary.  The  age  limit  is  eighteen 
years.  Pupils  of  foreign  nationality,  two  to  each  class 
of  twelve  pupils,  may  be  received  by  special  authoriza- 
tion of  the  French  Minister.  They  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges and  are  submitted  to  the  same  rules  as  the  French 
pupils.  . However,  they  may  not  compete  for  prizes 
before  having  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Conserva- 
tory. The  instruction  is  absolutely  free.  There  are 
four  preparatory  piano  classes,  three  for  girls,  one  for 
hoys.  There  are  five  “superior”  classes,  three  for  young 
women,  one  for  young  men. 


ADMITTING  CANDIDATES. 

Lew  pupils  are  admitted  into  the  Conservatory 
as  vacancies  occur.  One  may  remain  from  three 
to  five  years.  From  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  candidates  apply  each  year 
for  the  thirty  vacancies  which  exist  throughout  the 
school.  1 wo  degrees  of  entrance  examinations  must  be 
passed.  The  candidates  present  three  or  four  pieces 
of  their  own  choice.  A jury  composed  of  thirteen  or 
fifteen  members,  presided  over  by  the  Director  of  the 
Conservatory,  refuses  or  accepts  the  candidates.  Is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  the  jury  is  never  guilty  of  an  error? 
Should  I say  so,  no  one  would  believe  me. 

The  professors  of  the  “superior”  classes  have  absolute 
liberty  in  their  teaching.  They  need  follow  no  one’s 


inspiration.  The  professors  of  the  preparatory  classes 
must  follow  an  indicated  schedule  of  work,  there  is 
neither  a first  nor  a second  year  period  of  study.  Since 
'the  pupils  who  enter  the  preparatory  classes  have  al- 
ready acquired  a certain  force  (I  shall  state  presently 
that  which  certain  children  present  at  the  examinations), 
there  remains  only  to  correct  the  position  of  the  hands’ 
or  body,  if  necessary. 

HOW  THE  “INFERIOR”  CLASS  IS  TAUGHT. 

The  pupils  are  asked  to  place  the  hands  lightly  on 
the  keyboard,  touching  on  the  balls  of  the  fingers,  the 
arms  being  absolutely  supple.  At  present,  in  practically 
all  of  the  classes  my  rhythmic  system  and  my  musical 
text-books  are  in  use.  I said  above  that  the  children 
(often  children  of  9 years)  have  already  a certain  force 
when  presenting  themselves  for  the  examinations  for 
the  preparatory  classes.  The  following  are  among  the 
pieces  played  this  year:  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  Op.  22, 

Op.  7,  Op.  31,  Op.  27,  No.  1 ; Weber  Op.  39  finale,  Son- 
ata, Op.  49  finale;  Mendelssohn,  Fantasia  Op.  28,  Fugue, 
Op.  35,  No.  5,  Variations  Serieuses,  piece  Op.  7,  No.  4, 
Caprice,  Op.  5;  Chopin,  Bolero,  Concerti,  Op.  11  and 
21,  Variations  Op.  12,  Rondo,  Op.  1,  Op.  16  ; Liszt,  Ricar- 
do usa  , Schumann,  Carnival  of  Vienna , Variations  on 
Abbegg;  Schubert,  Fantasie,  Op.  15,  etc. 

When  a student  enters  the  conservatory  it  is  for 
the  professor  to  find  the  best  and  surest  means  of  en- 
suring his  progress.  Some  of  the  most  promising  pupils 
cease  to  develop ; others,  of  seemingly  mediocre  talent, 
sometimes  even  of  no  apparent  talent  at  all,  suddenly 
leap  forward  in  'this  atmosphere  of  work  and  ambition. 
As  I have  already  said,  we  have  neither  first,  second, 
nor  third  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a student 
can  compete,  obtain  the  highest  prize  and  leave  the 
class.  If  he  desires  to  continue  in  a “superior”  class 
he  must  pass  another  examination. 

THE  PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

In  the  preparatory  classes  there  is  a program  of 
study  which  comprises  the  Etudes  of  Czerny,  dementi, 
Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner,  Field;  the  French  and  English 
Suites  of  Bach,  the  partite  and  the  Italian  concerto: 
and  also  the  Well-tempered  Clavichord;  the  Suites  of 
Handel,  the  French,  English,  German  and  Italian 
Clavecinists  especially  Scarlatti,  and  finally  the  classi- 
cal compositions  with  the  exception  of  Beethoven  (be- 
yond Opus  27,  No.  2),  of  Chopin  (the  larger  works), 
of  Schumann  (the  larger  works),  of  Liszt,  Brahms! 
Henselt,  etc.,  and  of  the  modern  works  reserved  for  'the 
superior  classes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
rules  are  rarely  observed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
harm  to  the  students  whose  hands  might  he  ruined  by 
making  them  study  much  too  difficult  works. 

During  the  year  the  professors  occasionally  give  their 
pupils  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  but  privately, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a concert  hall,  by  invitation,  not  at  the 

conservatory,  which,  moreover,  has  no  concert  hall a 

rather  singular  thing  in  an  artistic  centre— like  Paris. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  an  examination  on  which 
depends  admission  to  the  competition  for  prizes.  These 
competitions  for  the  preparatory  classes  are  private; 
the  competing  pupils  play  a piece  chosen  by  the  jury 
and  the  director  and  read  a short  manuscript  composed 
for  the  occasion.  For  these  classes  the  age  limit  is  14 
years. 

THE  “SUPERIOR  CLASS.” 

There  is  a different  arrangement  in  the  “superior” 
classes,  the  pupils  being  usually  far  enough  advanced, 
the  professor  tries  to  give  them  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  least  possible  time.  Few  are  the  students  who 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  for  the  knowledge.  One 
thing  alone  spurs  them  on — the  Prize. 

it  is  in  vain  for  the  professor  to  explain  that  knowl- 


edge counts  above  all  else,  that  a pianist  is  not  made 
in  three  or  four  years,  that  the  repertory  is  too  vast, 
that  it  means  nothing  to  be  rewarded  when  one  is  not 
ready  for  the  reward.  It  is  useless.  The  prize  alone 
lolds  the  attention  of  the  greater  number.  However, 
the  few  thoughtful  natures  submit  to  the  influence  of 
t ie  master,  and  then  he  has  the  joy  of  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  talent.  The  teaching  in  the  “supe- 
rior classes  is  absolutely  personal;  the  artists  chosen  to 
direct  these  classes  are  among  the  best;  they  submit  to 
no  influence  either  of  the  Superior  Council  or  of  the 
Director. 

T ou  ask  what  are  the  German,  Austrian,  or  Russian 
methods  employed.  And  ours?  And  what  does  a 
method^  mean,  anyway,  when  it  is  a question  of  direct- 
ing artists?  For  technic  one  studies  anything  that  is 
interesting  ; Tausig,  Henselt,  Alkan,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Ru- 
binstein, Saint-Saens,  are  the  preferred  masters.  How- 
ever, I see  on  myjist  for  this  year,  Six  Etudes,  Otter- 
strom  1 Joseffy,  Etude  in  double  notes  in  A major- 
Withol,  Op.  17,  19,  20  and  25;  Widor,  Toccata; 
Brahms,  Paganini,  Schumann,  Toccata;  Kreutzer,  Etude 
in  octaves;  Kullak,  Op.  43;  Liapounow,  Etudes  tran- 
scendantes;  Skriabini,  Op.  8;  Busoni,  Capriccio  pagan- 
ineseo;  of  Bach,  Organ  Fugues  (Liszt,  Busoni,  Philipp) 
and  the  Chorales  (Busoni)  ; Sonatas  of  Scarlatti;  pieces 
by  Couperin.  Of  Bach  again,  the  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord, which  I make  the  pupils  transpose  into  all  the 
keys. 

The  repertory  varies  very  much.  This  year,  for  in- 
stance, were  played  the  concerti,  2,  3,  4 and  5 of  Saint- 
Saens,  those  of  Brahms,  of  Rimsky-Karsakov,  and  of 
Glazunov  the  fantasie  of  fimile  Bernard  and  the  con- 
cel  ti  Los.  4 and  5 of  Beethoven,  that  of  Schumann  and 
those  of  Mozart,  Nos.  9 and  19,  in  E flat  and  in  D.  Of 
Beethoven,  Sonatas  31,  S3,  57,  101,  109,  110,  111.  Of 
Weber,  Op.  39;  of  Schubert,  Op.  78  and  90.  No.  1;  of 
Chopin,  Op.  35,  the  preludes,  the  mazurkas,  the  noc- 
turnes, the  Berceuse  and  the  Barcarolle;  of  Schumann, 
Op.  13,  Sonata,  Op.  11,  the  Krcisleriana,  the  fantasie! 
Op.  17,'  the  Davidsbiindler,  the  Carnaval,  Op.  9,  and  the 
Fantasiestiicke,  of  Mendelssohn,  the  Romances,  Nos.  17, 
31',  46  and  the  piece  Op.  7,  No.  7 ; of  Liszt.  Variations  on 
11  emeu,  I\  lagen , fantasie  (Busoni)  on  Tc  Pro  phete, 
fantasie  on  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  Jcitx  d'Eaux 
dc  la  l ilia  d Este,  Sposaligio  and  the  sonata.  Among 
the  modern  works:  Widor,  Faure,  Ravel,  Blumenfeld 
(Op.  17),  Glazounov  (Op.  72),  Busoni  (Elegies),  Al- 
benig  (Iberia),  Granades  (Allegro  de  concerto) . 

Here  also  the  students  have  no  chance  to  be  heard 
other  than  through  the  professor  who  can  bring  them 
before  the  public  if  he  wishes. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  energy  of  the  young 
women  I will  quote  this  example  of  a child  of  14  years 
and  5 months  who  is  in  my  class  and  who  is  remarkably 


APPROVED  POSITIONS  OF  THE  HAND  FOR  PIANO  PLAYING. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  regarding  the  position  of 
the  band  for  piano  playing  as  approved  by  different  European 
institutions.  We  asked  M.  Philipp  to  furnish  us  with  photo- 
graphs indicating  (lie  general  shape  of  the  hand  approved  bv 
the  best  teachers  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
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talrnU-d  I will  give  you  the  result  of  five  days’  work: 

( | lu-  classes  take  place  three  times  a week  and  last  for 
two  hours. ) Chaconne,  Bach-Busom,  Etude  of  Chopin, 
Op  ’5  No  1-  Iaszt  Harmonics  dit  Soir;  Beethoven, 
l anal  ions,  Op!  109;  MacDowell,  lilfcntans  Op.  45;  No. 
5-  and  fantasia  on  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  by 
Liszt.  Here  is  a big  program;  the  child  knows  nearly 
all  that  by  heart  and  it  is  played  absolutely  correctly. 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  a precise  idea  of  the  methods. 

I can  only  speak  of  mine.  1 ask  of  my  pupils  systematic 
practice,  not  very  long  but  very  thoughtful  Very  well- 
concentrated. From  the  technical  point  of  view  re- 
quire absolute  freedom  of  the  body,  the  arms  and  the 
Ungers,  no  mechanical  work,  an  intelligent  study.  1 
repeat,  which  easily  leads  to  good  results  providing  one 
has  a good  hand  and  musical  talent.  . 

There  are  36  students  in  the  women’s  classes,  ~4  m 
the  men’s.  Most  of  these  pupils  study  harmony  and 
Chamber  Music.  All  are  professionals. 

What  could  1 add?  The  entrance  to  the  Conserva- 
tory is  very  difficult,  the  work  which  is  done  there  is 
very  interesting  but  the  competitions  for  prizes  at  tbe 
end  of  the  year  render  the  position  of  the  professors 
rather  trying;  these  competitions  are  amusing  for  the 
public  much  as  a race  might  be-not  for  the  jury  whose 
favor  is  oftentimes  solicited  to  bestow  the  prize  on 
very  uninteresting  pupils,  thus  discouraging  the  good 
ones.  At  other  times,  amused  bv  the  youth  of  an  as- 
pirant it  gives  the  prize  to  a child  of  12  or  13  years 
who  has  need  of  long  study  in  spite  of  his  talent  and 
who,  awav  from  the  conservatory,  no  longer  under  the 
discipline  which  reigns  there,  does  nothing  more,  unless 
the  professor  interests  himself  in  him  outside  of  the 
school.  And  how  can  he  interest  himself  in  everyone. 
These  competitions  are,  however,  better  than  a diploma 
bestowed  on  everyone,  and  from  time  to  time  they  bring 
to  light  a really  tine  pianist.  As  in  all  institutions,  there 
are  in  our  Conservatory  both  good  and  bad,  but  the 
good  predominates,  I believe. 

And  certainly  one  works  there. 


THE  ETUDE 

in  the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  Here  he 
played  three  evenings  a week,  receiving  fifty  cents  for 
each  performance.  But  it  is  marvellous  what  youth 
and  enthusiasm  can  do  on  a dollar  fifty  a week  in 
Paris,  especially  when  there  is  a good  sister  in  the 
background.  Later  he  got  an  additional  engagement 
for  one  evening  a week  at  a cafe.  Massenet  kept  right 
on  studying  and  drumming  until  one  day  he  won  the 
prize  for  which  all  Conservatoire  students  strive— the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome. 

MASSENET'S  MARRIAGE. 

Once  in  Rome,  free  from  the  threat  of  examinations 
and  the  grinding  fight  for  an  existence,  his  nature 
blossomed  out  remarkably.  He  bathed  himself  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  dreams  and  ambitions,  working  hard 
at  his  music,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  many  friend- 
ships. Here  he  met  Liszt  and  Sgambati.  Here,  also 
he  met  a Mine.  Sainte-Marie.  She  engaged  him  to 
give  lessons  to  her  daughter,  and  the  two  young  people 
fell  in  love  with  each  other.  The  marriage  could  not 
take  place  immediately  for  obvious  financial  reasons, 
and  so  it  was  well  for  Massenet  that  the  terms  under 
which  the  Grand  Prix  is  held  obliged  him  to  travel 


AN  INTIMATE  VIEW  OF  MASSENET. 

The  youngest  of  a large  family,  Massenet  early  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  pinch  of  poverty.  His  father 
was  an  iron-master  near  St.  Etienne,  and,  in  Massenet  s 
own  words,  “was  the  inventor  of  those  huge  hammers 
which,  crushing  steel  with  extraordinary  power  by  a 
single  blow,  change  bars  of  metal  into  sickles  and 
scythes.  So  it  was  that,  to  the  sound  of  heavy  ham- 
mers of  brass,  as  the  ancient  poet  says,  I was  born. 

He  was  born  May  12,  1842,  in  the  village  of  Montand 
Shortly  afterwards  the  family  moved  to  Paris,  and 
here,  on  February  24,  1848,  Massenet  received  his  first 
piano  lessons.  His  father  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  work  on  account  of  sickness,  and  the  family  was 
largely  dependent  upon  the  mother’s  efforts  as  a music 
teacher  for  a living.  From  her  Massenet  . received 
bis  first  tuition,  and  through  her  self-sacrifice  and 
courage  he  was  able  to  enter  the  Conservatoire  in  his 
eleventh  vear. 

After  a couple  of  years  at  the  Conservatoire  under 
1 nurent  for  piano  and  Savard  for  theory,  Massenet  was 
, ibliged  to  accompany  his  family  to  Chambery,  where 
it  was  hoped  the  pure  air  would  benefit  his. fathers 
health  The  little  Jules  was  deeply  disappointed  at 
tin-  turn  of  events.  "I  employed  my  time,’  he  has 
related,  “studying  the  classics  alternated  with  assiduous 
practice  of  scales  and  arpeggios,  sixth  and  thirds,  just 
as  if  | were  destined  to  become  a temperamental 
pianist.  I wore  m>  hair  ridwulously  long,  after  the 
fashion  of  all  virtuosos,  and  this  perhaps  was  the  only 
extent  in  which  1 approximated  my  ambitious  ideals. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  an  uncut  head  of  hair  was  a 

necessarv  complement  of  talent But  the 

months  kept  passing,  passing,  passing  . . • • 80 

that  one  morning  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  having 
come  down  from  the  mountains,  1 tied  from  parental 
control.  Without  a sou  in  my  pocket,  without  a change 
of  linen,  I set  out  for  Paris.  Paris,  the  city  that  draws 
dl  artistic  aspirants,  where  I could  return  to  my  be- 
|,,Ved  Conservatoire,  my  masters  and  my  fellow- 
sMidents,  the  memory  of  whom  haunted  me  incessantly. 

I knew  that  in  Paris  I should  find  a dear  good  sister. 
wl-<  in  spite  of  her  modest  circumstances,  would  regard 
me  ,s  i.ne  of  her  own  children  and  find  me  lodging 
■ a I a pk,i  r at  her  table;  humble  lodging  and  a frugal 
, abb  perhaps,  but  all  given  with  loving  kindness  just 
as  if  I were  at  home." 

While  a -tud.-ni  again  at  the  Conservatoire,  Mas- 
srnri  was  obliged  1"  earn  some  sort  of  a living,  lliis 
]u.  did  i,,r  a while  by  playing  the  trangle  at  the 
Gymnase.  Then  lie  secured  a place  as  kettle-drummer 


MASSENET  AT  HIS  PRIME. 


for  a year  after  a year  in  Italy.  On  Ins  return  to 
Rome  after  going  to  Germany  and  Austria,  he  mar- 
ried Mile.  Sainte-Marie  and  thus  entered  upon  .the 
difficult  career  of  a musician  with  the  additional  en- 
cumbrance” of  a wife. 

His  first  successes  as  a composer  were  won  with  an 
orchestral  suite,  performed  under  Pasdeloup  in  186/. 
Soon  after  he  made  his  debut  as  a composer  of  opera 
with  a work  called  La  Grand'  Tante.  This  little  work 
achieved  a modest  success  and  would  doubtless  have 
led  to  rapid  advancement,  but  about  this  time  were 
heard  the  first  rumblings  of  the  Prussian  guns,  and 
Massenet  was  torn  from  his  life  work  to  take  a hand 
in  the  schemes  of  Bismarck  and  the  third  Napoleon. 
Bitterly  he  resented  it,  but  he  did  his  share  of  the 
ugly  business  of  warfare. 

Soon  after  peace  was  restored,  Massenet  scored  his 
first  real  success  with  a sacred  drama  entitled  Maric- 
Magdeleine.  Neither  oratorio  nor  yet  opera,  the  work 
told  the  story  of  Our  Lord  and  Mary  Magdalen  in  a 
very  human  way.  All  Paris  talked  of  it,  and  best  of 
all  it  won  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  composers. 
Bizet  wrote  to  Massenet,  “Never  has  the  modern  school 
produced  anything  like  it!  3 on  have  put  me . in  a 
fever,  you  brigand!  You  are  a terror  of  a musician! 
You  have  become  singularly  disquieting.  All  the  same, 
dear  friend,  believe  me,  no  one  is  more  sincere  in  his 
admiration  and  in  his  affection  than  your  own-  Bizet.. 
Saint-Saens  also  wrote  a most  eulogistic  notice  of  it 
in  which  he  said.  “What  is  pleasing  in  Marie-Magdeleinc 
is  the  happiness  with  which  the  composer  has  expressed 
sentiments  of  extreme  delicacy.  A breath  would  have 
tarnished  the  love  of  Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalen:  lnit 
Massenet  has  preserved  all  its  ideal  purity.  Marie- 


Magdeleinc  was  followed  by  other  sacred  works,  but 
Massenet  soon  got  over  this  phase  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  work  for  which  he  was  really  better  fitted 
Massenet  made  his  first  success  as  an  opeiatic  com- 
poser with  the  production  of  Le  R-oi  dc  Lahore  in  Paris, 

1877.  In  this  work  the  composer  displayed  his  unique 
faculty  for  painting  in  musical  tones  the  sensuous, 
exotic  life  of  the  orient.  With  its  success  Massenet’s 
claim  to  distinction  was  fully  established,  though  he 
was  but  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  counterpoint,  fugue  and  composition  at 
the  Conservatoire,  of  which  Ambroise  Thomas  was 
then  director,  and  a month  later,  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts. 

During  the  eighteen  years  Massenet  was  professor 
at  the  Conservatoire,  he  wrote  nine  operas:  Herodiade 
(1881),  Manon  (.1884),  Le  Cid  (1885),  Esclarmonde 
(1889),  Le  Mage  (1891),  W erther  (1892),  Thais 
(1894),  Lc  Portrait  dc  Manon  (1894),  La  Navarraisc 
(1S94).  In  1895  lie  resigned  his  professorship  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  composition.  A long 
list  of  operas  followed,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Sapho  (1897),  Cendrillon  (1899),  Grisclidis 
(1901),  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  (1902),  and  Don 
Quichotte  (1910).  It  will  be  seen  that  Massenet  kept 
right  on  working  “until  the  Master  of  all  good  work- 
men put  him  to  work  anew.”  His  death  occurred 
August  13,  1912,  just  as  he  had  completed  the  score  of 
Panurge,  which  was  produced  in  Paris  after  his  death. 
Apart  from  the  operas,  Massenet  completed  the  scores 
of  a number  of  orchestral  works,  including  the  well 
known  Phcdre  overture,  and  many  songs,  duos  and 
choruses. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  MASSENET. 

Massenet’s  success  as  a composer  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  not  even  his  most  ardent  admirers 
claim  for  him  that  he  was  a genius  of  the  first  water 
He  never  seems  to  have  worked  from  any  nobler  motive 
than  to  gain  success.  It  stands  to  reason,  however, 
that  Massenet's  success  could  not  have  been  so  long 
continued  if  there  had  not  been  in  it  qualities  of  solid 
value.  Probably  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  qualities 
was  his  absolute  sincerity.  Whatever  else  Massenet 
was,  he  was  true  to  himself.  Let  us  take  a glimpse 
of  him  at  different  periods  of  his  life  as  seen  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  see  how  closely  his  personality  is 
allied  to  his  music.  Joncieres  has  given  an  amusing 
account  of  how  he  played  the  drums  beside  Massenet 
in  the  old  days  before  Massenet  won  the  Grand  Prix. 
He  describes  Massenet  thus: 

“Massenet  was  then  only  a boy;  beardless,  with  a 
little  turned-up  nose,  a high  forehead  from  which  his  j 
long  hair  was  thrown  back,  a pale  face  brightened  by 
two  small  eyes  in  which  gleamed  both  mischief  and 
kindliness.”  Here  is  another  picture  at  a much  later 
date  by  a more  acute  observer.  Georges  Servieres.  It 
was  written  in  the  year  Massenet  resigned  from  his 
professorship  at  the  Conservatoire.  Massenet  is  now 
fifty-four  years  old,  but  he  looks  considerably  younger. 
He  wears  his  hair  long,  and  somewhat  wavy  at  the 
back,  and  has  a blond  moustache.  His  eyes  are  very 
quick  in  their  movements,  but  their  expression  is  very 
gentle.  The  profile  is  finely  cut.  The  shoulders  are 
slightly  stooping  and  he  appears  to  be  short,  although 
he  is  of  medium  height.  His  movements  are  full  of 
an  ever-present  nervous  vivacity.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  Massenet  in  a nutshell.  Kindly, 
polished,  sensitive;  receptive  and  responsive  rather 
than  aggressive.  Evidently  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
carve  out  a musical  philosophy  of  his  own  in  the  tee'll 
of  opposition,  like  a Gluck  or  a Wagner,  but  unques- 
tionably sincere.  Massenet  was  a triumph  of  the 
schools.  He  went  to  the  Conservatoire  a man  of  great 
talent  and  little  genius.  They  shaped  and  moulded  his 
talent  until  they  made  of  him  a composer  who  could 
cope  with  any  operatic  problem  easily  and  successfully, 
though  he  might  never  rise  to  starry  heights.  A titan 
like  Wagner  could  he  all  things.  There  are  pages  of 
Wagner  that  are  monumentally  dull,  and  pages  that 
are  the  work  of  sublime  genius.  But  Massenet  was 
never  ei'her  dull  or  sublime.  1 1 is  music  is  the  music 
of  the  Paris  Opera;  it  goes  with  the  scent  of  patchouli 
and  the  frou-frou  of  drapery.  Sensual,  melodious, 
piquant,  it  eddies  and  flows  round  the  libretto,  never 
obtruding,  never  failing  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  filling 
up  the  crevices,  as  it  were,  with  a flood  of  sparkling 
tones.  For  t he  most  part  he  followed  the  traditions 
of  the  French  opera  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  illustrious  days  of  Rameau.  How  faithfully 
he  handed  on  these  traditions  may  he  found  in  the 
works  of  his  own  pupils.  Alfred  Bruneau.  Gabrie 
Piernd,  Xavier  Leroux,  Gustave  Charpentier,  Paul 
Vidal,  and  many  others. 
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The  Rise  of  Modem  French  Music 

By  EDWARD  BURLINGAME  HILL 

In  this  Article  Mr.  Hill  has  Followed  the  Lines  of  his  Course  in  French  Music  at  Harvard  University. 


I. 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINE. 

French  music  of  to-day  owes  its  existence  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  During  three-quarters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  opera  was  the  goal  towards  which  the 
French  composer  aspired.  Scarcely  more  than  a gen- 
eration ago  Thomas’  Mignon,  Gounod’s  Faust,  Bizet’s 
Carmen,  and  the  early  operas  of  Massenet  were  typical 
of  French  music.  After  the  revolutionary  works  of 
Berlioz,  the  ardent  adherent  of  programme  music,  in- 
strumental music  was  almost  neglected  until  the  advent 
of  Lalo  (1822-92),  Godard  (1849-95),  and  Saint-Saens 

(1835 ).  These  men  were  conservative  in  adherence 

to  classic  forms,  and  assimilation  of  German  romanti- 
cism, although  in  essence  their  work  contained  many 
typically  French  qualities.  They  were  not  the  less  re- 
actionary in  their  failure  to  blaze  new  paths.  Of  this 
group  Saint-Saens  is  incontestably  superior,  owing  to 
his  mastery  of  technique  and  style,  and  his  immense 
fertility.  Through  his  incurable  versatility,  his  indi- 
viduality is  less  specific;  he  has  broadened  the  applica- 
tion of  old  forms,  but  has  not  attained  convincing  depth 
of  substance. 


CAUSES  OF  CHANGE. 


In  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  newer  school, 
several  factors  have  aided  an  evolution  which  was  grad- 
ual rather  than  abrupt.  The  Franco-Prussian  was  led 
to  a rejection  of  German  influence,  although  that  of 
Wagner  persisted  longest.  The  National  Society  of 
Music,  founded  in  1871,  brought  to  an  initial  hearing- 
many  works  of  the  newer  school  and  thereby  fostered 
development.  The  establishment  of  the  orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Pasdeloup,  Colonne  and  Lamoureux,  in  an 
opera-ridden  city,  stimulated  Frenchmen  to  compose 
orchestral  works,  and  popularized  the  music  of  Berlioz 
and  Wagner.  Niedermeyer’s  Ecote  die  musique  re- 
ligieuse,  though  founded  in  1853,  acquired  new  educa- 
tional importance  when  Saint-Saens  became  a teacher 
there. 


TRANSITIONAL  FIGURES. 

Active  progress  towards  modern  French  music  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  artistic  vitality  of  individual 
composers.  The  first  of  these,  Emmanuel  Chabrier 
( 1841-94),  is  the  real  pioneer  of  the  new  movement, 
through  his  vigorous,  sincere  and  impressionable  per- 
sonality. An  enemy  of  convention,  he  brought  a fresh 
viewpoint  to  everything  he  attempted.  Rejecting  all 
foreign  influences  (except  that  of  Wagner)  he  dis- 
dained classical  forms,  and  expressed  his  own  person- 
ality with  brilliant  verse,  irrepressible  humor  and  a 
not  infrequent  sensibility.  His  typical  works,  a Spanish 
Rhapsody,  Espaha,  an  opera  comique,  Le  Roi  nialgre 
Eui,  a chorus  for  women’s  voices  and  orchestra,  A la 
Husique,  Romantic  Waltzes  for  two  pianos,  a Source 
fantasque,  a transcription  (Habanera)  for  piano,  sev- 
eral songs  at  once  humorous  and  poetic,  and  the  opera, 
Gwendoline  contain  the  essence  of  his  temperament  and 
individuality.  Gwendoline  (strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
method  and  orchestral  style  of  Wagner)  is  nevertheless 
i pioneer  work  as  a sincere  effort  towards  a serious 
music-drama.  His  example  lay  in  the  uncompromising 
expression  of  himself,  which  brought  a new  and  vital 
style. 


Gabriel  Faure  (1845 — -),  studying  at  Niedermeyer’s 
' school  under  Saint-Saens,  soon  developed  an  independ- 
I "?■  yein‘  ^ 'on8  l'st  °f  piano  pieces  (too  many  of 
which  show  the  salon  style)  evolved  gradually  a new 
^ein  by  their  original  melodic  bent,  and  correspondingly 
• .inusual  harmonic  style.  A like  evolution  is  shown  in 
t us  remarkable  songs,  which  by  the  charm  of  their 
■'oids,  interpreting  a wide  range  of  verses  by  French 


poets,  take  a very  high  rank  in  modern  song  literature. 
Less  successful  as  a whole  in  chamber  music,  he  has 
composed  a quintet  of  permanent  value.  Incidental 
music  to  Pellcas  and  Melisande,  true  choral  works,  and 
a recent  opera,  Penelope,  show  the  breadth  of  his  scope 
of  expression.  Through  his  intensely  poetic  and  fanci- 
ful individuality  of  expression,  Faure  becomes  signifi- 
cant in  the  evolution  towards  modernity,  while  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  (since  1905) 
has  proved  him  an  able  educator. 

CESAR  FRANCK  AND  HIS  PUPILS. 

If  Cesar  Franck  has  introduced  a somewhat  reac- 
tionary element  into  French  music,  by  his  use  of 
classical  forms,  he  has  none  the  less  served  to  broaden 
its  scope' of  expression.  Of  Walloon  or  Flemish  stock, 
he  became  a naturalized  Frenchman  in  1870.  Grounded 


Claude  Debussy. 


on  the  study  of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  his  own  mystical 
temperament  brought  a new  impulse  into  French  music. 
Lut  he  did  not  imitate  slavishly  the  style  and  forms  of 
the  romantic  Germans,  as  did  the  earlier  conservative 
group,  and  instead  applied  the  basic  principle  of  classic 
structure  to  the  expression  of  his  own  personality,  and 
[bus  became  an  intensely  liberative  force.  In  his  later 
instrumental  works  for  organ,  piano,  chamber  music 
combinations  and  orchestra  he  employs  the  variation 
fugue  and  sonata  forms  with  true  appreciation  of  formal 
logic,  but  with  such  elasticity  as  to  remain  sincere  in 
his  musical  thought.  Ibis  attitude  he  communicated 
successfully  to  his  pupils.  He  combined  polyphony, 
mysticism,  originality  in  modulation  with  regard  for 
coherence  and  ideality  of  style.  1 he  religious  loftiness 
of  his  choral  work,  “The  Beatitudes,”  remains  unap- 
proachable in  its  sphere  among  modern  work. 

Among  his  pupils,  Vincent  d’Indy  (1851 ) is  the 

chief  foi  his  mastery  of  Franck  s principles,  shown  in 
a long  series  of  instrumental  works.  While  d’Indy  is 
often  austere,  and  to  a certain  extent  is  reactionary, 
his  sense  of  beauty  and  the  loftiness  of  his  style  show 
essentially  modern  elements,  especially  in  his  harmonic 


idiom,  which  often  employs  a modified  “whole-tone” 
scale.  His  choral  work,  “The  Song  of  the  Bell,”  after 
Schiller  is  broadly  conceived,  and  carried  out  in  mas- 
terly fashion.  His  first  opera,  Fcrvaal,  though  obviously 
imitative  of  Wagner,  possesses  expressive  attributes  of 
its  own,  and  still  keeps  the  French  stage.  D’Indy’s 
musical  style  maintains  an  equable  balance  between 
coherent  structure  and  modernistic  sentiment,  despite 
reactionary  elements.  As  director  of  the  “Schola  Can- 
torum,”  he  strives  to  perpetuate  Franck’s  educative 
principles. 

Ernest  Chausson  (1855-99),  a pupil  of  Franck,  is 
significant  for  his  orchestral  works,  Viznane,  a sym- 
phony in  B flat,  some  chamber  music  and  an  opera, 
King  Arthur.  Less  well  equipped  than  d’lndy  from  the 
technical  point  of  view,  his  best  work  is  notable  for 
its  poetic  sensibility  and  its  lovable  individuality. 

Among  other  pupils  of  Franck,  Henri  , Duparc  (1848 
' bas  contributed  songs  of  refreshing  individuality, 
while  the  Belgian,  Guillaume  Lekeu  (1870-94),  left 
chamber  works,  of  indisputable  though  uneven  merit, 
in  which  melancholy  and  tragic  sentiment  outweighs 
their  defects.  If,  as  a whole,  Franck  and  his  pupils 
disclose  reactionary  influences,  their  work  has  contribu- 
ted much  in  the  furthering  of  lofty  sentiment  and  a 
r.oble  respect  for  Art. 

DRAMATIC  REALISTS. 

Jf  the  operas  Gwendoline  and  Fcrvaal  show  the 
effects  of  Wagnerian  theories,  two  realists,  Bruneau 

(1857 — -),  and  Charpentier  ( 1860 ),  have  attained 

a more  independent  standpoint.  Bruneau’s  operas,  for 
the  most  part,  are  either  founded  on  texts  by  Zola  or 
by  Bruneau  himself.  The  obligation  to  literary  method 
is  obvious.  There  are  vestiges  of  Wagner’s  methods  in 
the  use  of  motives,  and  in  close  musical  adherence  to 
the  action  of  the  drama,  but  in  musical  essence  these 
operas  are  distinctively  French  and  individual.  Char- 
pentier, an  ardent  Socialist,  introduces  socialistic  princi- 
ples in  his  early  choral  work.  “The  Life  of  a Poet,” 
now  remodeled  as  an  opera,  “Julien,”  a sequel  to  his 
masterpiece,  Louise.  1 he  latter,  showing  many  traces 
of  the  style  of  his  teacher,  Marsenet,  as  well  as  the  or- 
chestral sonorities  of  Wagner,  is  nevertheless  a 
spontaneous  and  delightful  work,  valuable  from  the 
sociological  standpoint.  If  no  mention  is  made  of  Mas- 
senet, it  is  because,  despite  his  prodigious  gifts  and 
technical  mastery,  he  has  written  to  please  the  public. 
His  music  is  virtually  devoid  of  modern  qualities. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ULTRA-MODERNS. 

Claude  Debussy  (1862 ) is  typical  of  the  modern 

hrench  school.  Beginning  mildly  in  a style  which 
showed  true  affinity  to  the  easy  melodic  vein  of  Mas- 
senet, he  soon  gave  prophetic  hints  of  his  independence 
in  his  cantata,  The  Blessed  Damozel.  ' While  influenced 
by  the  seemingly  lawless  music  of  Russian  gypsy- 
musicians,  and  later  by  Moussorgskv,  the  most  concrete 
enlargement  of  his  viewpoint  came  from  the  poets,  men 
of  letters  and  painters,  who  met  at  the  house  of 
Stephane  Mallarme,  the  poet.  The  impressionism  of 
the  painters  Degas,  Monet  and  Whistler,  the  symbolism 
of  Mallarme,  Verlaine  and  others,  stimulated  him  to 
the  invention  of  a similar  style  in  music.  The  Prelude 
to  “Hie  Afternoon  of  a Faun,”  after  a poem  by  Mal- 
larme, constitutes  the  initial  effort  in  a vein  which  he 
lias  successfully  developed  with  increasing  expansion  of 
a revolutionary  nature  in  many  sets  of  piano  pieces, 
songs  and  the  nocturnes  and  passages  for  orchestra. 

V itli  the  evolution  of  a new  type  of  expression  has 
come  a correspondingly  original  type  of  harmony,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  later.  In  his  opera,  Pellcas 
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ct  M clisande,  he  has  suppressed  the  orchestra,  except 
in  important  climaxes,  to  permit  the  text  to  be  heard. 
He  has  used  motives,  and  confined  melody  largely  to 
the  orchestra,  as  Wagner  has  done,  but  his  treatment  of 
motives  and  his  entire  dramatic  style  are  utterly  re 
moved  from  Wagner,  as  the  music  is  delicately  im- 
pressionistic. His  later  works  in  the  interpretive  ballet 
field,  show  his  adroit  stage  instinct  and  his  faculty  for 
adjusting  his  music  to  its  subject.  Debussy  is  revolu- 
tionary in  his  application  of  impressionism  to  music 
(subtle  suggestion  of  “atmosphere”  without  recourse 
to  realism).  In  effecting  this  he  has  expanded  the 
possibilities  of  harmony  to  an  undreamt  of  extent,  and 
attained  subtleties  and  finesses  of  expression  previously 
unknown.  In  his  elusive  and  imaginative  sentiment  lies 
the  most  characteristic  development  of  French  music. 
He  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  imitated  composer  of 

to-day.  . . 

Maurice  Ravel  (1875 ) shows  affiliations  with 

Debussy,  Chabrier,  and  distant  hints  of  Strauss,  but  his 
personality  is  independent  and  unmistakable.  A pupil 
of  Faure,  he  shows  some  trace  of  his  master  in  a 
string  quartet;  his  harmony  under  decided  acknowl- 
edgment to  Debussy,  takes  a different  path,  and  its 
expressive  idiom  is  still  more  diverse.  When  Debussy 
likes  the  atmosphere  of  twilight  or  moonlight,  Ravel 
prefers  the  dazzling  sun  or  sombre  night.  He  inclines 
to  realism  and  humor,  often  grotesque  and  nearly 
always  brilliant.  The  songs,  Scheherazade,  The  Toys 
Christmas,  Natural  Histories;  the  piano  pieces,  Pavane 
for  a Dead  Child,  Play  of  the  Waters,  Mirrors,  Gos- 
pard  dc  la  Nuit,  with  a sinister  piece.  The  Gibbet,  show 
characteristic  subjects.  Portions  of  his  Spanish  Rhap- 
sody are  brilliant  and  characteristic,  so  is  the  Mother 
Goose”  suite  for  orchestra,  arranged  from  a tour-hand 
set  of  pieces.  His  best  work  is  undoubtedly  a ballet, 
“Duphius  and'  Chloe,”  an  excellent  examp  e of  his 
highly-colored,  ironic  and  vivid  music.  While  Ravel 
is  less  universal  in  his  appeal,  his  technical  and  ex- 
pressive brilliance  and  his  fearless  expression  of  mod- 
ern mood  make  him  important  and  characteristic. 


THE  TRAGIC  CAREER  OF  BIZET. 


One  day  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1848,  M.  Meifred,  a 
Member  of  the  Study  Committee  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, was  interviewing  a gentleman  who  had 
brought  his  son  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  boy  en- 
rolled as  a student  at  the  famous  institution.  The 
young  musician  was  a rather  small,  insignificant-looking 
boy,  only  about  ten  years  old,  and  M.  Meifred  surveyed 
him  with  disfavor. 

“Your  child  is  too  young,”  he  said. 

“That  is  true,”  replied  the  father,  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted,  “but  if  he  is  small  in  stature,  he  is  great 
in  knowledge.” 

“Ah,  is  that  so!”  said  M.  Meifred;  'and  what  does  he 
know?” 

“Place  yourself  at  the  keyboard,”  said  the  father, 
“and  strike  a few  chords.  He  will  be  able  to  name  them 
to  you  without  error.” 

M.  Meifred  did  so,  and  the  boy  emerged  triumphantly 
from  the  ordeal. 


AN  ECLECTIC  COMPOSER. 

Paul  Dukas  (1865 ),  while  a composite  type,  is 

too  significant  of  modern  expression  to  dismiss  without 
a word.  Certain  structural  preferences  m Ins  person- 
alitv  draw  him  towards  Franck  and  his  pupils,  as  shown 
in  the  overture  Polvcactc.  the  scherzo  Lapprcnti  Soicm, 
the  C major  symphony  and  other  instrumental  works. 
In  harmonic  style  and  in  expression  he  tends  to  be 
“modern,”  appropriates  the  “whole  tone”  . scale  free  y. 
thoug'h  not  without  individual  modification,  in  tie 

opera  Oriana  and  Bluebeard,  and  a Poeme  danse, 
La  Peri,  he  shows  striking  dramatic  gifts,  and  his 
musical  sentiments  are  clearly  modern. 

The  foregoing  composers  constitute  the  chief  figures 
in  the  evolution  of  modern  French . music.  Severa 

others  could  be  mentioned  if  space  permitted,  notably 
I'arrelli,  who  antedated  Debussy,  the  use  of  the  whole- 
tone  scale.  His  music  has  no  historical  influence  be- 
cause only  recently  brought  to  performance.  Many 
rising  younger  composers  are  furthering  the  develop- 
ment0 of  modern  French  music.  The  most  notable  are 
Albert  Roussel,  and  especially  Florent  Schmitt. 

[The  second  section  of  this  article  will  include  a ^series  of 
notation  examples,  selected  with  great  care  by  Mr.  E.  B-lliU 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  progress  of  modern  Trench 
musical  art  The  article  as  a whole  will  give  our  readers 
n insight  into  the  subject  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  We 
recommend  very  strongly  that  our  Etude  friends  save  this 
issue  and  the  succeeding  ones  for  reference  purposes.— 
Editor  of  The  Etude.] 


the  first  stroke  of  the  ill-luck  which  was  henceforth  to 
dog  his  steps  and  at  length  to  drive  him  to  an  un- 
timely death  from  starvation— not  starvation  of  the 
body,  but  the  starvation  of  the  soul  which  comes  to 
those  sensitive  artists  whose  works  are  unappreciated, 
ignored  and  even  despised.  While  in  Venice  Bizet  re- 
ceived news  that  his  mother  was  dying.  Ike  hastened  I 
to  her,  and  she  recovered  for  a time,  but  soon  after  she  L 
passed  away,  and  Bizet  was  left  to  fight  his  battles  i 
alone. 

He  was  a man  with  a sharp  tongue  and  a rather 
brusque  manner,  like  many  abnormally  sensitive  men,  he  | 
hid  a genuine  warmth  of  sympathy  and  kindliness 
under  a rather  chilly  and  forbidding  exterior,  and  per-  j 
haps  this  in  some  measure  accounted  for  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  injustice  done  to  him.  None  of  his  j 
earlier  works — Les  Pecheurs  de  P cries  (1863),  La  ! 
jolie  Fille  de  Perth  (1867),  Djamileh  (1872) — was  ■ 
really  successful,  and  even  the  overture  to  Sardou's  j 
Patrie,  and  the  incidental  music  to  Daudet’s  L’Ar-  I 
lesienne,  and  the  Roma  suite  were  not  fully  appreciated.  ! 
It  was  not  until  after  the  production  of  Carmen  (1875) 
that  Bizet  came  to  be  recognized  at  his  true  worth.  But  ; 
even  this  work  was  not  appreciated  at  first. 

Bizet  did  not  lack  friends  among  those  who  knew  i 
good  music  when  they  heard  it — notably  Massenet  and 
Saint-Saens1— but  they  were  not  so  powerful  then  as 
they  came  to  be  a few  years  later,  and  Bizet  had  to 
endure  all  sorts  of  obloquy  from  such  men  as  Carvalho, 
the  somewhat  philistine  director  of  the  Opera 
Comique.  Bizet  was  accused  of  “Wagnerism,”  "animal- 
ism,” and  every  other  kind  of  “ism”  that  the  critics 
could  call  to  mind,  and  the  stupid  injustice  of  it  was 
too  much  for  Bizet,  who  died  exactly  three  months 
after  the  production  of  Carmen.  Carmen  was  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  March  3,  1875,  and  Bizet  died  on 
June  3,  the  same  year,  at  Bougival.  Owing  to  the  agi- 
tation of  Bizet’s  admirers,  the  work  was  given  another 
hearing  in  1883,  and  its  success  was  so  great  that  the 
critics  all  vied  with  each  other  in  praise  of  the  work 
they  had  formerly  condemned.  But  that  was  eight 
years  after  Bizet  had  ceased  to  care  what  either  the 
critics  or  the  public  thought  of  his  compositions. 


ARREST  RICHARD  WAGNER! 


HOW  LOHENGRIN  WAS  FIRST  RECEIVED  IN  PARIS. 


Jn  1891  Lohengrin  was  first  given  in  Pans.  The  attitude 
of  the  public  against  Germany  and  German  music  teas  such 
that  the  opera  house  was  attacked  and  the  mob  was  dispersed 
by  the  police.  The  illustration  is  from  the  Parts  Musica. 


SOME  POINTS  FOR  BEGINNER-TEACHERS. 


BY  A TEACHER. 


Whatever  you  have  to  say  during  a lesson,  su\  con- 
cisely, clearly,  and  in  plain  language. 

Avoid  vulgarisms;  command  respect. 

Show  an  interest  in  your  pupil’s  interests. 

Occasionally  introduce  novelties  in  sight-reading,  such 
as  duets,  <>r  accompaniments  to  some  solo  instrument 
nr  to  tlii-  vice. 

In  v .'ii  el  a a isi  ng  your  pupil's  music,  but  graciously 
ci  ,-i i|m  c 1 1 ; -r  mice  in  eight  or  nine  lessons. 

eing  student  yourself.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  means  open  not  only  to  the  teacher  but  to 
every  1 ver  of  music  of  improving  his  own  efficiency, 
stimulating  fresh  interest  in  others,  and  becoming  pro- 
gressive and  familiar  with  the  best  music  of  to-day  and 
yesterday  is  to  subscribe  for  some  musical  magazine. 


“Well,  my  boy,”  said  M.  Meifred,  “you  will  certainly 
go  all  the  way  to  the  Institute!”  And  indeed,  this 
honor  would  unquestionably  have  come  to  the  boy  had 
he  lived  long  enough,  for  he  was  none  other  than 
Georges  Bizet. 

Thus  in  his  tenth  year  Bizet  entered  the  conserva- 
tory from  which  he  was  to  emerge  with  highest  honors 
a few  years  later,  only  to  enter  upon  a career  of  bit- 
terness and  failure.  He  studied  piano  with  Marmontcl, 
counterpoint  with  Zimmermann,  organ  with  Benoit,  and 
after  having  won  first  prizes  in  all  of  these  branches, 
he  became  a pupil  of  composition  under  Halevy.  The 
study  with  Halevy  ripened  into  a warm  friendship  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  pupil,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
eventually  that  Bizet  married  Halevy’s  daughter — but 
this  did  not  come  about  until  years  afterwards  when 
Bizet  had  already  produced  several  important  works. 

The  three  years  Bizet  spent  in  Italy  after  having  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  were  among  the  happiest  in  his  life. 
His  letters  to  his  mother  reveal  this.  He  spent  h:s 
time  in  Rome,  working  and  studying,  and  dreaming  and 
playing  cards  very  much  as  others  had  done  before  him, 
and  he  also  found  time  to  see  the  amusing  side  of  life 
in  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City,  for  he  has  recorded 
how  a beggar  came  to  him  one  day  whining  piteously 
for  alms.  Bizet  was  none  too  well  blessed  with  for- 
tune hut  he  dug  up  a sou  from  his  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  the  man.  To  his  astonishment,  the  wretchedly 
dad  beggar  threw  the  small  coin  to  the  ground,  and 
drawing  a magnificent  cigar  case  from  his  ragged 
pocket  he  respectively  begged  the  young  composer  to 
help  himself,  saying  that  he  never  accepted  less  than  a 
sou  and  a half. 

In  the  last  of  the  three  years  spent  abroad.  Bizet 
traveled  to  the  North  of  Italy  with  his  friend  and  fel- 
low-student, Guiraud,  and  while  in  Venice,  lie  received 


Musicians  are  familiar  with  almost  every  phase  of 
the  immense  musical  work  of  Richard  Wagner,  hut  few. 
are  familiar  with  one  of  the  most  striking  moments  in 
his  career,  when  he  was  sought  as  a political  criminal.1 
There  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the  German  archives 
a warrant  for  his  arrest,  which,  aside  from  its  signifi- 
cance as  a legal  document  ordering  all  police  com-t 
manders  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  the  “dangerous  char- 
acter,” also  gives  a most  interesting  description  of  Wag- 
ner as  he  appeared  to  some.  This  description,  of 
course,  was  issued  to  assist  in  his  detection.  It  runs: 
“Wagner  is  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  is  of  medium  height,  possessed  brown  hair  and  has 
an  open  forehead.  His  eyebrows  are  brown,  his  eyes 
greyish  blue,  his  nose  and  mouth  proportioned,  his  chip 
round,  and  he  wears  spectacles.  Other  characteristics: 
He  is  rapid  in  movement  and  speech.  Clothes,  coat  ol 
dark  green  buckskin,  trousers  made  of  black  cloth,  vest 
velvet,  neckerchief  silk,  felt  hat  and  boots. 

This,  then,  was  the  villainous  enemy  which  the  Dres- 
den police  sought  to  capture.  Wagner  evidently  res- 
pected the  infallibility  of  the  German  police  system 
for  he  soon  found  "his  way  to  that  little  oasis  ol 
Liberty,  Switzerland.  What  made  Wagner  a rebel! 
Like  the  “colored”  lady  in  the  song— he  wasn’t  made- 
he  was  born  that  way.  In  a speech  made  before  : 
revolutionary  society  he  gently  hinted  that  the  aristoc 
racy  and  the  standing  army  had  better  be  abolished  a 
once  and  that  the  King  could  do  no  better  than  stei 
down  from  the  throne  and  have  himself  elected  to  th 
presidency  of  a republic  of  Saxony.  Rome  was  thric 
a republic,  but  republics  are  not  popular  in  German) 
and  therewith  Richard  Wagner  lost  his  home,  his  posi 
tion  and  his  citizenship.  Disguised  as  a coachman,  h 
escaped  from  Dresden  to  'the  hospitable  arms  of  Fran 
Liszt  at  Weimar,  thence  he  tied  to  a haven  in  ZuricI 
as  related,  and  then  to  that  fond  home  of  revolutionists 
Paris.  For  over  a decade  he'  wandered  from  city  t 
city  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  hame  was  th 
inevitable  reward  of  such  a ceaseless  worker  and  afte 
a time  Germany  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  a master  o 
the  dimensions  of  Wagner  was  a national  asset  an 
“permitted”  him  to  return.  Like  the  great  Russia 
Tolstoi.  Wagner,  by  sheer  force  of  his  own  greatnesi 
placed  himself  outside  the  pale  of  governmental  crit 
cism  and  won  a license  that  few  revolutionists  enjo; 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 


Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 

Thu  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  “How  to  Teach,”  “What  to  Teach  ” etc 
theory,  history,  etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belong  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  department.  Full  name  and 


and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical 
address  must  accompany  all  inquiries. 


THE  CHROMATIC  SCALE. 

“How  should  the  chromatic  scale  be  written?” 


L.  H. 


2-1(2. 


The  descending  scale  of  G flat  major  has  a similarly 
onfused  appearance. 


No.  2. 


Liszt  writes  this  same  scale  in  the  following  manner 
n one  of  his  works : 


No.  3. 


m In  another  passage  of  the  same  composition  he 
,0S  otates  the  same  run  by  replacing  E natural  with  F 
at,  and  C flat  with  B natural. 

The  same  notation  is  recommended  by  another  thco- 
lst’  c* £ept  ^lat  sa>'s>  “die  tone  between  the  fourth 
■!  [nd  nfth  should  always  be  written  on  the  fourth  degree, 
nd  that  the  tone  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  should 
e vvntten  on  the  seventh  degree.” 

Over  in  England  it  is  sometimes  figured  out  from  a 
jarmonic  standpoint,  an  it  is  considered  that  each  of 
he  twelve  tones  of  the  chromatic  scale  are  present  in 
'e  key.  This  provides  a fixed  method  for  writing  the 
ale  under  every  condition.  These  theorists  derive 
lords  and  intervals  from  the  overtones,  which  they 


One  teacher  when  asked  this  question,  said  that  it 
did  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  how  it  was  writ- 
ten, for  one  generally  began  at  the  beginning  and 
played  to  the  end  without  looking  at  it.  Of  course  this 
was  half  jest,  although  it  was  at  the  same  time  ironic 
comment  on  the  many  incorrect  ways  the  chromatic 
scale  has  been  written.  Even  the  methods  of  theorists 
have  not  always  been  in  accord.  Chromatic  scales 
as  written  in  a given  number  of  compositions  will 
display  different  aspects,  although  this  is  often  due 
to  an  effort  to  make  them  correspond  to  the  signa- 
tures of  the  various  keys.  This  does  not  account 
for  the  fact,  however,  that  in  some  compositions  the 
second  octave  is  written  in  a different  notation  from 
fis  the  first.  Trying  to  make  them  easy  reading  at  sight 
can  hardly  be  considered  anything  but  a lame  excuse 
for  such  idiosyncrasies.  In  reality  there  should  be  one 
correct  way  of  notating  the  chromatic  scale,  and  musi- 
■ cians  should  be  skilful  enough  in  their  art  to  be  able 
to  understand  and  write  it.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, it  is  a sad  reflection  that  there  are  many  sup- 
posedly good  musicians  who  make  poor  work  of  trying 
if  to  write  anything  in  musical  notes. 

Some  theorists  maintain  that  in  writing  the  chromatic 
scale  the  diatonic  notes  of  the  key  indicated  should  be 
written  as  usual,  and  the  inharmonic  tones  should  be 
indicated  by  raising  these  by  means  of  sharps  or  nat- 

! urals,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  ascending,  and  lowering 
them  by  flats  or  naturals  in  descending.  In  this  case 
each  inharmonic  tone  would  need  to  be  onlv  considered 
as  an  alteration  of  the  note  preceding,  which  they 
maintain  simplifies  the  whole  matter.  When  read  at 
sight,  however,  this  does  not  always  work  out  in  a 
manner  that  is  thoroughly  simple  to  the  eye.  The 
ascending  scale  of  B major,  for  example,  carries  a 
Somewhat  complicated  look. 


maintain  enables  them  to  easily  account  for  all  the 
chromatic  tones.  Their  theory,  however,  is  a compli- 
cated one.  They  determine  the  first  chromatic  tone  in 
the  scale  of  C,  for  example,  which  is  D flat,  by  figuring 
it  as  a minor  ninth  of  a chord  built  upon  the  tonic 
This  process  is  continued  similarly  throughout  the  scale 
and  the  notation  is  thus  arbitrarily  determined,  with  no 
possibility  of  its  being  written  in  any  other  way.  By 
it  the  twelve  tones  of  the  chromatic  scale  are  named 
as.  follows : tonic,  minor  second,  major  second,  minor 

third,  major  third,  perfect  fourth,  augmented  third,  per- 
fect fifth,  minor  sixth,  major  sixth,  minor  seventh  and 
major  seventh.  In  the  key  of  C it  would  appear  as  fol- 
lows for  both  the  ascending  and  descending  form.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  neither  the  first  nor  the  fifth  of  the 
diatonic  scale  (the  tonic  and  the  dominant)  are  subject 
to  chromatic  alteration. 


No.  4. 
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Meanwhile  two  considerations  engage  the  attention 
in  determining  a correct  notation  for  the  chromatic 
scale.  It  has  two  functions  to  fulfill,  the  one  melodic, 
and  the  other  harmonic,  both  of  which  should  be  kept 
distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  When  music  in  its 
early  form  was  only  diatonic  in  character,  there  were 
no  rapid  passages  deviating  from  the  natural  diatonic 
tones.  But  evolution  has  been  at  work,  melodic  struc- 
ture has  undergone  transformations,  and  now  many 
notes,  that  are  foreign  to  the  harmony  appear.  These 
are  given  the  term  of  inharmonic  tones,  and  are  treated 
as  ornamentations  of  the  melody.  Sometimes  they  are 
diatonic,  sometimes  chromatic,  and  are  sometimes  ex- 
plained as  suspensions,  anticipations,  appoggiaturas,  etc. 
Chromatic  passing  tones  are  frequently  met  with,  and 
often  are  not  notated  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  harmony.  When  a note  is  so  exceedingly  trans- 
itory and  passes  before  the  mind  in  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  time,  why  should  there  be  any  endeavor  to 
lit  it  into  harmony  that  is  so  brief  as  to  scarcely  exist, 
and  which  has  no  appreciable  harmonic  significance? 
Under  these  cases  it  is  much  simpler  to  consider  the 
note  as  an  alteration  of  the  previous  tone  and  it  pre- 
sents a much  simpler  aspect  to  the  eye  and  is  also  suffi- 
ciently accurate.  The  following  passage  may  be  con- 
sidered melodically  with  the  A sharp  as  a passing  tone: 


PEDAL  IN  HYMNS. 

“When  playing  hymns  on  the  piano  should  the 
pedal  be  pushed  down  at  the  beginning  of  each 
measure  and  taken  up  at  the  end,  continuing  in 
same  manner  throughout  the  hymn  ?”  L.  E.  M. 

The  principal  function  of  the  pedal  is  to  sustain 
tones.  The  dampers  over  the  wires  drop  back  on 
them  as  soon  as  the  fingers  leave  the  keys  and  stop 
their  vibrations,  or,  in  the  ordinary  understanding,  stop 
the  sound..  If  a key  is  held  down  the  tone  continues 
for  some  little  time.  The  same  result  is  secured  when 
the  pedal  is  depressed  at  the  same  instant  the  key  is 
struck.  If  several  keys  are  struck  in  succession  the 
tones  are  all  merged  into  one  another,  and  if  they  are 
all  of  the  same  harmony  the  effect  is  agreeable.  If, 
however,  they  represent  differing  harmonies,  the  effect 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Imagine  the  jargon,  there- 
fore, if  four  chords  occur  in  a measure  in  a hymn 
tune,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  each  belonging  to  a 
different  harmony,  and  they  are  all  merged  into  each 
other  by  means  of  the  pedal. 

One  of  the  elementary  rules  of  pedal  usage  is  that 
it  must  be  changed  with  each  change  of  harmony. 
This  must  be  your  first  rule  in  playing  hymns.  Unless 
all  the  chords  in  a single  measure  belong  to  the  same 
harmony,  the  pedal  should  not  be  held  throughout.  In 
order  to  produce  a chord  legato,  the  pedal  is  often 
held  until  a chord  is  struck,  then  instantly  raised  to 
shut  the  dampers  on  the  preceding  chord  and  stop 
their  vibrations,  and  as  instantly  depressed  to  open 
the  dampers  on  the  new  chord.  This  requires  a great 
deal  of  careful  and  studious  practice  in  order  to  be- 
come expert.  It  should  be  practiced  very  slowly  while 
\ ou  listen  very  intently,  until  after  a time  you  will 
acquiie  the  habit  of  almost  doing  it  automatically. 


IMAGINATION  IN  MUSIC  STUDY. 

“Some  writers  advocate  that  students’  minds 
should  be  filled  with  Ideas  and  thoughts  about 
compositions  before  beginning  their  study.  Where 

fln<Lth(aSe  .t0  glve  to  Pupils,  'and  what 
kind  of  thoughts  do  they  mean?  My  attention  Is 
always  most  taken  up  with  the  music  itself.” — R.  M. 


No.  5. 
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Or  it  may  be  conceived  harmonically,  in  which  case 
it  suggests  a transient  modulation  as  in  the  following 
example : 


No.  6. 
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In  writing  the  chromatic  scale  it  is  better  not  to 
involve  it  in  too  much  theory,  but  let  it  grow  simply 
out  of  the  key  in  which  it  is  written.  If  a note  is  a 
melodic  embellishment,  let  it  appear  as  an  alteration  of 
the  previous  note.  If  it  is  a constituent  part  of  the 
harmony  let  it  be  written  in  the  notation  of  the  given 
chord  of  which  it  forms  a part. 


There  never  was  a time  when  musicians  and  music 
lovers  tried  to  identify  their  art  with  extraneous  pic- 
tures or  events  or  ideas  more  than  at  the  present  day. 
Some  of  the  great  orchestral  compositions  even  pro- 
fess to  engage  the  mind  in  thoughts  of  profound  philo- 
sophical significance.  This,  however,  requires  the  high- 
est musical  and  literary  culture  to  follow  it.  A person 
who. had  never  been  trained  in  philosophy  and  philo- 
sophic methods  of  thought  would  not  find  much  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  in  one  of  these  compositions. 
Furthermore,  if  entirely  let  alone  to  find  his  way 
through  it  musically,  he  is  not  unlikely  to  find  it  won- 
derfully beautiful.  If  a musical  composition  is  to  ful- 
fill its  primary  and  chief  function,  it  will  be  in  this 
manner,  and  it  will  make  profound  appeal,  whether  or 
not  one  ransacks  the  picture  gallery  of  the  mind  to 
find  something  to  lit  the  composition  from  an  imagina- 
tive standpoint.  Neither  does  this  argue  that  a person 
of  high  culture  does  not  get  more  out  of  his  musical 
listening  than  does  a person  who  has  had  limited  oppor- 
tunities. 

.1  he  first  thought  that  should  come  into  a listener’s 
nnnd,  however,  is,  “Do  I find  this  music  interesting?” 
If  it  arouses  in  a student’s  mind  a genuine,  simple  and 
childlike  interest  and  love  for  its  tuneful  measures,  the 
most  important  initial  step  in  its  understanding  has 
been  taken.  Meanwhile  if  a standard  composition  of 
gi ( at  reputation  fails  to  find  a ready  response,  a com- 
position that  has  held  its  own  in  the  musical  world  for 
a considerable  period,  it  is  proper  to  assume  in  this 
case  that  the  fault  may  lie  in  the  listener,  and  there 
should  be  an  endeavor  to  discover  wherein  the  trouble 
exists.  Intelligent  and  diligent  study  will  often  put 
one  in  thorough  sympathy  with  such  a composition. 
With  this  start,  then  the  mind  may  be  ready  and  eager 
for  any  additional  information  in  regard  to  any  given 
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niece  that  is  under  study.  But  previous  to  this,  you 

S find  in  Ihc  foregoing  manner  the  Itrsl  and  ease,  - 

tial  “thoughts”  and  “ideas”  in  regard  to  music  which 

• i • »i  :fip«c  A musical  idea  is  not  some- 

are  simply  musical  ideas.  Q{ 

thing  that  appertains  to  extraneous  affatrs  oura.de : of 
itself.  It  is  simply  a certain  combination  of  notes 

arranged  in  such  a logical  manner  that  the  result  is 
a' ranged  n T1  tU(jv  Df  form  and  con- 

melody  or  musical  sense.  I he  ■ tu 

struction  even  to  a limited  extent  .s  always  a great  hdp 
alon°  these  lines,  enabling  one  to  analyze  a compos 
io„  ,n  an  intelligent  manner.  In  this  manner  tt  w l 

resolve  itself  into  short  s.tmn- 

complete  in  themselves.  It  teachers  wi  . 

late  their  pupils  to  the  study  of  mustc  along  these 
they  will  prepare  them  to  grasp  music  in  an  « 

r^Siro^Slng,  and 

comp o se  r s' ^ It ^n ay ' b po  s si  bl e that  teachers  may  strike 
a nag  here,  in  that  the  earlier  grade  in  elementary 
teaching  is  composed  largely  of  music  written  by  a host 
of  obscure  composers  concerning  whom  little  or  nothing 
^an be  learned"  Furthermore,  a large  portion  of  hi 
music  has  no  aesthetic  sinihcance,  although  it  doubtless 
serves  a useful  function  in  leading  a pupil  s mind  an 
fingers  to  a point  where  he  can  play  and  appreciate 
somethin0'  better.  A young  pupil  is  rarely  aie 
understand  the  highest  thoughts  and  must  be  gradually 
led  on  to  them.  When  he  arrives  at  a point  of  advance 
ment  where  he  can  undertake  the  study  of  the  grea 
composers  and  the  romantic  compositions  of  recent 
generations  your  task  will  at  once  assume  an  easier 
form  for  so  much  has  been  written  about  many  of 
them  that  you  can  find  much  help,  both  from  The 
Etude  and  from  books. 

The  stories,  pictures,  events,  ideas,  etc.,  that  seem  to 
find  representation  in  musical  compositions,  are  large  v 
a result  of  personal  temperament  and  a mind  naturally 
given  to  poetic  imagination.  Such  minds  have  a ten- 
dency to  find  these  poetic  meanings  in  everything, 
whether  it  lie  music  or  what  you  will.  wit  an.  . 
many  compositions  in  which  the  poetic  intentions  have 
l?een  clearly  indicated  by  the  composer.  In  his  case  the 
musical  mariner  has  his  chart  well  prepared  for  him  " 
advance.  But  in  the  many  cases  m which  it  is  not 
known  what  extraneous  idea  or  thought  may  have 
inspired  the  composer,  if  any.  m the  writing  ot  a give* 
composition,  the  imaginative  listener  will  be  free  to 
make  his  own  interpretation,  and  let  his  mind  car 
him  where  it  will.  Unless  these  imaginings  are  insisted 
upon  as  the  actual  intentions  of  the  composer  they 
can  he  of  no  harm.  But  one  should  be  always,  careful 
lest  he  mislead  a pupil  into  thinking  that  he  is  being 
presented  with  something  that  the  composer  intended 
should  be  a part  of  his  music.  Bather  should  he 
taught  to  exercise  his  own  mental  fertility  and  develop 
it  in  a reasonable  way  except  in  such  things  as  the 
composers  have  left  definite  interpretations  tor  the 
mind  to  follow.  Lead  the  pupil  to^say  that  such  was 
the  impression  created  in  my  mind. 

When  vour  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced  they  may 
make  use  of  a couple  of  volumes  of  Edward  Baxter 
l>errv.  which  are  most  excellent,  on  Descriptive  .In,, ly- 
ses of  Diana  Works.  Mr.  Perry  has  gathered  a great 
deal  of  information  from  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way 
sources  in  regard  to  composers  and  their  works,  and 
stimulates  the  interest  in  a large  number  of  composi- 
tions that  belong  in  the  standard  reperto.re-that  is, 
compositions  that  have  proved  themselves  worthy  to 
live  and  are  constantly  heard  on  concert  programs. 


DISSEMINATING  GENERAL  MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE  IN  COUNTRY  DIS- 
TRICTS AND  SMALL  TOWNS. 


BY  NELLIE  DE  MARQUE  GIBBS. 


Much  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  to  bring 
about  a broader  musical  understanding  among  those 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  art.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  a surprising  amount  of  ignor- 
ance of  musical  matters.  Not  long  since  I invited  a 
young  lady,  twenty  years  of  age,  to  go  to  a recita 
with  me.  She  had  always  lived  m a big  city,  and  had 
had  some  advantages,  though  she  had  not  studied  music 
Nevertheless,  I was  greatly  surprised  when  after  the 
concert  was  over,  I discovered  that  the  only  part  ot 
the  program  that  had  conveyed  any  definite  idea  to  her 
mind  was  the  names  of  the  performers.  All  else  was 
a blank  to  her;  it  meant  nothing.  She  said  she  often 
went  to  recitals  but  had  never  asked  any  one  to  ex- 
plain musical  terms  to  her,  fearing  to  reveal  her  ignor- 

well-known  teacher,  in  charge  of  the  Theory  De- 
partment of  one  of  our  best  colleges,  told  me  recently 
that  it  is  pitiful  how  many  pupils  come  to  him  who 
know  almost  nothing  about  why  or  what,  they  study. 
“Only  this  morning  in  my  harmony  class,  he  said,  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  whose  home  is  in  a town  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  four  hundred  miles  away 
from  here,  asked  me  if  the  subject  of  harmony  had 
not  just  been  introduced.  I questioned  her  and  she 
thought  the  study  of  harmony  had  been  started  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.” 


HOW  SOME  TEACHERS  OBTAIN  LITERATURE. 

One  teacher  insists  when  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  taking  lessons  that  some  good  educational  musical 
magazine  be  subscribed  for  then  and  there.  She  has 
found  by  experience  that  it  is  easier  to  get  pupils  to 
take  a magazine  when  they  are  eager  to  begin  music, 
for  then  they  are  ready  to  do  anything  that  will  help 
them  in  their  new  work.  Another  teacher  lays  aside 
five  per  cent,  of  his  income  for  musical  literature.  Since 
his  pupils  have  been  reading  the  books  they  have  derived 
oreater  benefit  from  their  piano  lessons,  and  the  teacher 
has  largely  increased  his  class  and  enjoys  the  best 
patronage  in  the  town.  In  a southern  town  two  music 
teachers  pooled  their  stock  of  books  for  the  beneht  o 
their  pupils  and  themselves. 

A very  helpful  plan  to  aid  teachers  in  country  dis- 
tricts in  small  towns  is  suggested  by  the  example  of  a 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  which  furnishes  severa 
traveling  libraries  to  the  local  auxiliaries.  Each  box 
contains  thirty  books  and  may  be  kept  for  four  months, 
and  if  a great  deal  of  interest  is  manifested  the  time 
may  be  extended  to  six  months.  Why  could  not  the 
music  teachers  of  a district  cooperate  in.  this  way  and 
keep  many  of  the  best  books  in  circulation  among  its 
members  and  their  pupils? 


A POSSIBLE  REMEDY. 

The  war  against  musical  ignorance  has  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  music  teacher.  He  must  see  to  it  that  his 
pupils  are  not  confined  to  keyboard  know  edge  alone 
oreat  as  this  field  is.  One  thing  which  will  help  much 
to  improve  conditions  is  to  get  books  of  genera  musi- 
cal literature  read  by  both  pupils  and  public.  Through 
reading  will  come  information,  and  through  informa- 
tion, interest  and  appreciation.  “A  library  of  we.l- 
selected  books  will  double  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  any  school,  will  quicken  ambitions  and  arouse  inspira- 
tions and  set  in  motion  forces,  the  power  of  which 
no  man  can  estimate.”  It  does  not  take  many  stories 
about  the  great  composers  before  the  pupil  becomes  in- 
terested in  their  lives,  for  musical  biography  enterta.n- 
inolv  told  will  always  inspire  ambition.  Besides,  chil- 
dren have  remarkable  memories,  and  many  of  these 
things  they  will  retain  throughout  their  lives..  After 
several  books  have  been  read  there  is  no  difficu.ty  then 
in  getting  pupils  to  keep  up  the  good  work,,  provided 
the  teacher  lias  used  good  judgment  in  giving  books 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  each  pupil.  We  all  know  that 
when  children  become  interested  in  anything  thev  a x 
about  it  at  home  and  to  their  friends.  So  this  musical 
interest  will  be  carried  to  the  home,  and  in  many  cases 
the  parents  will  want  to  know  something  about  the 
things  their  children  are  learning,  and  they  too  will 
read"  A case  of  this  kind  was  brought  to  not.ee  re- 
cently A mother  told  me  that  when  she  subscribed 
for  a musical  magazine  for  her  daughter,  Neva,  aged 
ten,  she  felt  no  interest  whatever  m it,  but  Neva  be- 
longed  to  a music  club  of  her  teacher’s  pupils,  and  read 
the  journal  and  talked  so  much  about  it,  that  she  her- 
self decided  to  read  and  find  out  what  the  child  was 
talking  about.  She  said  that  she  had  read  the  maga- 
zines for  two  years  from  cover  to  cover  and  had  taken 
more  interest  in  music  than  ever  before. 


STUMBLING. 

A little  hint  dropped  here  and  there  may  afford  many 
su^H'stiuns  to  many  teachers.  The  experience  that  has 
been  found  valuable  by  one  teacher  may  have  a helpful 
hint  for  others.  Therefore  we  print  the  following 
letter  from  one  of  our  readers: 


■•l  have  Uist  rend  the  question  and  answer  about 

me  a In  ill  inidl  'tliev  ran  hr  ldayed  perlerlly.  Then 
„ til,  l lie  preeedinjr  two  or  Hope  measuios,  . lie  - 
.,  ...1  , .1..  yin*'  I . . I hr  end.  Continue  woikmsr  h.u  L 

: ,,  ,hi?  manner,  with  a well-learned  portion 
,Iv,  lx  1 1 1 1 v I,,  follow  that  wilieli  lias  hern  newly 

, i Mi  pupils  usually  memorize  as  they 

: .ri.eeed'  l.ru  iBvsi i ds,’  and  by  the  time  they  have 
ill,,  ••  -inning  o!'  I lie  strain  they  know  it 
, ti.  i it -.1  i]  this  method  with  a young  hicl.y 

_.,jh  |,  |),,V  who  stumbled  so  badly  that  I 

| \v , , rli  was  ruined,  hut  succeeded  in 

- . sq  that  they  now  play  with 


THE  LACK  OF  MUSICAL  LITERATURE  IN  TOWN 
LIBRARIES. 

Getting  the  public  to  read  is  not  nearly  so  serious  a 
question  as  supplying  material  for  them  to  read.  That 
this  is  a greater  need  than  one  might  imagine  at  first 
thought  is  shown  in  the  following  facts:  A city  ot 

thirty  thousand  inhabitants  has  a fine  library  building 
containing  many  good  books,  but  only  seventy-  vc  < ea 
ing  with  musical  topics.  Another  town  of  ten  thousand 
was  visited  and  its  library  found  to  contain  eighteen 
hooks  of  musical  literature.  In  a town  of  three  thou- 
sand there  is  a library  with  but  one  small  volume  en- 
l filed  German  Composers,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  for 
musical  literature  is  hare.  Yet  in  this  town  are  seven 
music  teachers— four  piano,  two  voice  and  one  violin 
with  over  one  hundred  music  students.  Ibis  town  a so 
has  a Woman’s  Literary  Club  of  fifty  members.  A 
member  of  the  program  committee  said  that  they  woufi 
devote  one  or  two  sessions  to  music  if  they  knew 
where  they  could  obtain  the  necessary  material,  but 
there  was  not  enough  general  interest  in  the  club  to 
insist  upon  the  library  getting  these  books. 


A PRACTICAL  IDEA. 

Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  is  the  plan  used  by  an 
energetic  teacher  who  has  been  very  successful  in  the 

forming  of  a good  library  of  musical  literature.  She 
taught  in  a town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  and  had 
undertaken  two  years  before  to  build  up  a library  o 
musical  literature,  as  the  town  library  contained  not  a 
single  book  of  this  kind.  She  invited  friends  of  hers, 
at  one  time  a violinist,  at  another  a singer  or  a reader, 
to  visit  her  at  the  time  of  her  pupils’  recitals  and  hav- 
ing these  to  assist  her  pupils,  she  felt  justified  in  charg- 
ing an  admission  fee.  She  explained  at  every  recita 
how  much  more  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
such  a library,  and  that  all  the  money  taken  in  was 
used  for  this  purpose.  This  made  the  pupils  more  in- 
terested because  by  their  playing  they  had  helped  to 
make  money  to  buy  these  books.  The  teacher  said 
“One  fond  mother  told  me  that  she  read  the  books  that 
Jennie  brought  home,  because  Jennie  had  helped  to 
earn  them.”  In  those  two  years  the  teacher  had  the 

nucleus  of  a fine  library.  . I 

After  the  plan  had  been  in  operation  about  six  year: 
the  double  studio  was  filled  with  books  on  musical 
subjects  There  was  also  a little  room  off  to  the  side 
containing  books  which  were  read  by  pupils  before  oil 
after  lesson  hours.  One  of  the  older  pupils  serves  a: 
librarian.  All  of  the  regular  students  are  given  a can 
to  the  library,  but  if  a book  is  kept  out  over  time  i, 
rate  of  two  cents  a day  is  charged ; also  if  a friend  oi 
outsider  desires  the  use  of  the  books,  fifty  cents  i:| 
charged  for  one  year’s  membership,  and  this  money  ap 
plied  on  new  books.  The  result  has  been  manifold 
First,  this  teacher  has  a waiting  list  of  pupils— an  un 
usual  thing  in  a small  town;  second,  she  draws  pupil 
from  surrounding  towns  and  counties;  third,  and  sh 
savs  it  is  the  crowning  feature  of  the  work.  Last  veal 
the  people  undertook  a series  of  three  artists’  concerts 
and  the  way  the  concerts  were  received  has  brought  u 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  shall  try  hv| 
concerts  next  year.  Among  some  of  her  letters  iroj 
patrons,  one  from  the  father  of  a boy  fifteen  year 
old  was  especially  significant.  It  read  something  ltk 
this-  “John  may  never  be  a Paderewski,  but  I at 
delimited  at  bis  general  musical  knowledge.  Last  wee 
when  we  were  in  the  city  I took  him  to  a concert,  an 
1 was  surprised  by  his  explanations  of  the  progran 
He  told  me  something  about  the  men  who  wrote  tn 
music  and  how  they  came  to  write  those  composition 
and  his  knowledge  made  the  affair  one  of  much  plea: 
urc  to  me  because  I was  able  to  understand  what  w; 
going  on.” 


You  assert  that  none  of  my  works  will  surpa 
Mcestc.  nor  indeed  equal  it.  To  such  a prophecy 
cannot  subscribe.  Alecs, e is  a complete  tragedy  at 
1 believe  requires  but  little  to  make  it  perfect, 
cannot  imagine  the  number  of  lines  and  contrivances < 
which  music  is  capable,  nor  the  many  paths  that  I 
open  to  it.  Armide.  on  the  whole,  is  so  different  fro 
Alceslc  that  one  might  almost  believe  they  are  not 
the  same  composer.  The  little  strength  that  was  in  r 
after  Alceste  I have  used  to  finish  Armide.  In  this 
have  striven  to  be  more  painter  and  poet  than  mu 
cian. — Gluck. 
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Special  Notice  to  Etude  Readers 

HE  ETUDE  has  presented,  in  its  original  feature  page,  “The  j^1 

the  past  and  present,  making  the  most  comprehensive  collection find  in  ma nv  wav' 
to  the  gallery  is  “ The  Master  Study  Page,”  which  our  readers  will  find  in  many  way. 


FRANCOIS  COUPERIN.  | 

(Cooperan  (g) .)  j 

Couperin,  called  “le  Grand’’  (the  j 

Great),  was  born  at  Paris,  November  10,  j 

1668,  and  died  there  in  1733.  He  was  a 

X 

pupil  of  Jacques  Thomelin,  the  organist 

o 

£ 

of  King  Louis  XIV.  The  Couperins  for 

a 

nearly  a hundred  years  had  been  organ- 

CtJ 

ists  of  Saint  Gcrvais  in  Paris,  and  Fran- 

«/) 

c 

qois  Couperin  acceded  to  the  post,  ac- 

cording  to  Louis  Diemar,  in  1691 

<u 

Grove’s  Dictionary  gives  the  date  as 

.£ 

1696.  He  became  organist  in  the  private 

*c 

CJ 

chapel  of  the  king  at  Versailles  in  1693, 

C 

and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 

to 

u 

life.  His,  salary  was  600  livres,  with  all 

E 

rights,  profits  and  revenues.  He  mar- 

t/> 

X 

ried  Marie  Anne  Ansault,  by  whom  he 

to 

had  two  daughters.  Both  children  learnt 

c 

to  play  the  organ  and  the  clavecin 

(harpsichord),  for  although  Couperin 

(S 

was  an  organist,  his  particular  claim  to 

a 

distinction,  is  the  music  he  wrote  for  the 

.5 

clavecin.  He  wrote  four  sets  of  pieces 

X 

for  the  instrument,  and  also  a method  for 

u 

ra 

playing  the  instrument,  in  which  the  great 

X 

care  he  took  in  writing  out  the  embel- 

03 

li.diments  has  materially  aided  musical 

1) 

X 

historians  and  theorists.  Bach  was  much 

c 

o 

influenced  by  Couperin,  whose  method  he 

3 

studied  with  great  thoroughness.  In 

O 

1696,  Louis  XIV  desired  to  raise  some 

3 

u 

money,  so  he  permitted  anybody  to  adopt 

armorial  bearings  for  the  sum  of  twenty 

livres.  Couperin  eagerly  availed  himself 

of  the  opportunity,  thus  illustrating  for 

posterity  that  even  a man  of  genius  has 

his  vanities.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 

VICTOR  ANTOINE  EDOUARD 
LALO. 


( Lah'-lo .) 

Lalo  was  born  at  Lille,  January  27, 
1823,  and  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892. 
He  studied  first  at  Lille  Conservatory 
under  a German  violinist  named  Bau- 
mann, and  later  in  Paris  at  the  Conserva- 
toire under  Habenek.  He  also  studied 
composition  under  Crevecoeur  and  the 
pianist  Schulhoff.  In  1855  the  chamber 
concerts  of  Armingaud  and  Leon  Jac- 
quard were  inaugurated,  and  Lalo  played 
viola  in  the  quartet.  About  1855  he  grew 
tired  of  this  work,  and  his  compositions 
up  to  that  period  had  been  of  little  worth. 
He  gave  up  his  position  in  the  quartet 
and  also  for  a time  gave  up  composition 
and  devoted  himself  to  musical  criticism 
and  to  further  study.  About  ten  years 
later,  the  year  of  his  marriage  to  the 
singer  Bernier  de  Maligny,  he  composed 
his  first  opera,  Fiesque,  which  won  a third 
prize  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  He  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a hearing  for 
his  subsequent  operatic  works,  and  it 
was  not  until  more  than  a score  of  years 
later  that  his  operas  Lc  Roi  d’Ys,  and 
Namouna  achieved  the  success  they  de- 
served. In  the  meantime  he  composed 
other  works,  notably  the  violin  concerto 
in  F,  first  played  by  Sarasate  in  Paris,  in 
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1874,  and  the  Symphonic  Espagnole. 
Lalo  had  a great  melodic  gift  and  en- 
riched his  melodies  with  skillful  harmo- 
nies, but  above  all  he  was  a master  of 

orchestration.  (The  Etude  G-.llery.) 


JEAN  PHILIPPE  RAMEAU. 

( Rah-mo .) 

Rameau  was  born  at  Dijon,  some  say 
September  25,  and  some  October  23, 
•1683,  and  died  in  Paris,  September  12, 
1764.  His  father  was  organist  of  Dijon 
Cathedral,  and  the  boy  could  read  any- 
thing at  sight  at  the  age  of  seven.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College,  but 
as  he  refused  to  study  anything  but  music 
he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  He  was 
sent  to  Italy,  but  wandered  back  into 
France,  living  the  life  of  an  itinerant  mu- 
sician, with  a theatrical  company.  He 
was  in  Paris  in  1706,  but  left  it  soon  after 
not  to  return  until  about  1717.  Failing 
to  win  the  post  of  organist  of  St.  Paul 
in  Paris,  he  went  to  Clermont  in  Au- 
vergne, and  became  organist  at  the  cathe- 
dral. Here  Rameau  wrote  his  epoch- 
making  Nouveau  systems  de  musique 
theorique,  which  he  brought  to  Paris  and 
published  in  1726.  This  work  has  proved 
to  be  the  foundation  on  which  all  sub- 
sequent works  on  harmony  have  been 
built.  His  opera  Hippolyte  et  Aricie  was 
produced  in  Paris  in  1733,  and  his  mas- 
terpiece, Castor  ct  Pollux,  in  1737.  For 
the  next  thirty  years  his  operas  domi- 
nated the  French  stage,  and  he  wrote 
about  thirty  of  these  works,  in  addition 
to  numerous  pieces  for  clavecin  and 
works  on  musical  theory.  In  his  latter 
years  he  received  a pension  from  the 
opera,  and  honors  were  showered  upon 
him.  Many  of  his  operatic  innovations 
were  adopted  all  over  Europe,  and  Ra- 
meau unquestionably  broadened  and 
deepened  the  possibilities  of  his  art  to 
a marked  extent.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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ALFRED  BRUNEAU. 

( Broo-no .) 

Bruneau  was  born  in  Paris,  March  2, 
1857.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  won  the 
first  prize  as  a violoncellist,  having  been 
a pupil  of  Franchomme.  He  was  in  com- 
position a pupil  of  Massenet,  but  also 
came  under  the  influence  of  Cesar 
Franck.  In  spite  of  his  virtuosity  on  the 
’cello,  he  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  composition,  and  for  a time  was  en- 
gaged in  the  exacting  and  unprofitable 
work  of  reading  proof  for  a Parisian 
music  publisher.  In  1884  Pasdeloup  per- 
formed his  Ouverture  H croiquc  and 
IJda , a choral  symphony,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  others.  These  works, 
some  songs  and  a Requiem  Mass  are  all 
that  Bruneau  has  written  that  is  not  for 
the  theatre.  His  meeting  with  Zola  ex- 
ercised a marked  influence  on  his  career, 
and  resulted  in  the  production  of  Le 
Revs,  founded  on  Zola’s  novel  The 
opera  was  so  extraordinarily  different  in 
style  from  anything  previously  known 
that  it  created  the  widest  discussion  on 
its  production  in  1891.  L’Attaque  du 
Moulin  followed  in  1893,  and  then  came 
M ess i dor,  Zola  this  time  being  his  own 
librettist.  The  Dreyfus  affair  of  1897 
brought  Zola  into  conflict  with  the  French 
public,  and  as  Bruneau  stood  by  his 
friend  through  it  all.  he.  too,  suffered. 
Zola,  however,  has  long  since  been  rein- 
stated, and  though  his  death  soon  fol- 
lowed, the  composer  has  many  librettos 
hv  the  great  novelist  upon  which  to  work 
Bnincau  is  a composer  of  most  marked 
individuality,  and  of  unswerving  devotion 
to  his  artisti.  ideals.  m,,,  o.-illcrv  ) 


ETIENNE  HENRI  (OR  ETIENNE 
NICHOLAS)  MEHUL. 

(May-hid.) 

Mehul  was  born  June  22,  1763,  at 
Givet,  in  the  Ardennes*  and  died  in  Paris, 
October  18,  1817.  His  father  was  a cook 
and  was  very  poor  and  the  only  musician 
in  the  neighborhood  was  a blind  organist. 
To  him  Mehul  went  for  lessons.  Later 
a fine  organist  came  to  the  Abbey  at 
Lavaldieu,  and  Mehul  became  his  pupil. 
A chance  visitor  hearing  him  play  took 
lnm  to  Paris  and  enabled  him  to  study 
with  Edelmann  while  earning  money  from 
teaching.  Then  Mehul  heard  for  the  first 
time  an  opera  by  Gluck,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  it  that  he  visited  the  com- 
poser. Gluck  helped  the  young  man  with 
much  good  counsel,  of  which  Mehul 
availed  himself  to  the  full.  He  wTrote 
three  operas  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  technique  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition, and  apparently  destroyed  them, 
as  there  is  no  trace  of  them  extant.  His 
first  opera  to  be  produced  was  Euphro- 
sinc  ct  Coradin  (1790).  Its  success  was 
immediate,  and  Mehul  then  entered  upon 
his  true  career.  In  seventeen  years  he 
wrote  no  less  than  twenty-four  operas, 
besides  patriotic  songs,  cantatas,  several 
operettas,  symphonies  and  a mass.  He 
was  made  a member  of  the  Institute 
(1795)  and  a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  (1802)  and  had  been  inspector  of 
composition  at  the  Conservatoire  from  its 
start.  Mis  most  noted  opera  -was  Joseph. 

(The  Elude  Gallery.) 


ALEXIS  EMMANUEL  CHABRIER. 

( Shah-bre-ay .) 

Chabrier  was  born  at  Ambert,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1841,  and  died  in  Paris,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1894.  He  learned  to  play  the 
piano  as  a boy  from  a Spanish  refugee  in 
the  village.  On  coming  to  Paris  to  study 
law,  however,  he  studied  piano  with 
Edouard  Wolff,  and  later  he  studied 
composition  with  Aristide  Hignard,  but 
in  the  main  he  was  self-taught.  While 
still  an  amateur  he  attained  success  with 
two  operettas,  L’Etoile  and  L’Education 
Manquee.  He  decided  to  give  up  his 
government  position  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  became  an  assistant  of 
Lamoureux,  the  famous  orchestral  con- 
ductor. Then  came  the  Dix  Pieces  pit- 
toresques  for  piano.  A chance  to  visit 
Spain  in  1882  resulted  in  his  Rhapsody 
Espaha  for  orchestra,  the  piano  version 
of  which  has  perhaps  made  it  Chabrier’s 
best  known  work.  Other  works  of  his 
that  have  attracted  wide  attention  are 
the  scena  for  mezzo-soprano  and  chorus, 
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La  Sulamite,  the  operas  Gwendoline 
(Brussels,  1886),  and  Le  Roi  mMgre 
lui  (Paris,  1887).  This  last  work  was 
pioduced  after  some  rather  dishearten- 
ing failures,  and  though  it  opened  suc- 
cessfully, the  theatre  burnt  down  three 
days  after  the  first  performance.  From 
this  date,  Chabrier,  who  had  endeared 
himself  to  all  musical  Paris  through  his 
ardent  temperament,  his  good  fellowship 
and  irresistible  gaiety,  began  to  show 
signs  of  ihe  cerebral  paralysis  which 
bi  ought  him  to  his  grave. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Teaching 
Music  by  Mail 


■ ^iimminiiiifij 


This  Important  symposium  was  introduced  last 
month  by  an  expression  of  editorial  opinion  in  which 
The  Etude  stated  emphatically  that  it  condemned  the 
system  of  giving  diplomas  or  degrees  through  corres- 
pondence courses  in  music;  that  it  believed  that  theo- 
retical courses  in  the  science  of  music  (theory,  har- 
mony, counterpoint,  etc.)  may  be  taught  with  some  ex- 
pectation of  uniform  success ; that  the  study  of  an  in- 
strument or  the  voice  car.  only  be  conducted  to  best 
advantage  with  the  teacher  present  in  the  person ; that 
many  had  taken  correspondence  courses  and  had  been 
completely  satisfied  with  them;  that  the  charge  for  cor- 
respondence instruction  in  many  cases  has  seemed  ex- 
cessively high;  that  the  lesson  papers  are  corrected  for 
the  most  part — not  by  the  illustrious  teacher  whose 
name  has  given  the  course  currency  but  by  teachers 
with  slight  claim  to  distinction  and  in  some  instances 
by  persons  who  could  only  be  regarded  as  clerks ; that 
the  number  of  examination  papers  received  every  day 
by  the  average  correspondence  school  reduced  the  time 
given  to  each  student’s  work  to  a very  slight  amount. 
Following  this  editorial  statement  were  contributions 
from  Harriette  Brower,  Harold  Bennett,  Le  Roy 
Campbell,  Charles  H.  Farnsworth,  Edwin  Hughes, 
Clarence  G.  Hamilton.  Lack  of  adequate  space  made 
it  necessary  to  continue  the  symposium  to  this  month. 

CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  correspondence  lessons 
in  practical  music  lies  in  their  inability  to  cope  with 
the  manifold  tonal  nuances  which  form  the  root  of 
artistic  rendition,  and  require  intimate  personal  super- 
vision and  criticism.  When  the  performer  is  obliged 
to  make  even  the  pitch  of  his  tones,  as  with  the  violin 
or  voice,  the  difficulty  becomes  almost  insuperable.  In 
the  case  of  the  piano  or  organ,  however,  where  the 
pitch  is  mechanically  determined,  the  possibilities  are 
greater,  and  the  pupil  may  learn  much  of  technical 
principles  and  general  musical  knowledge. 

Accordingly,  I conclude  that  piano  correspondence 
lessons  may  prove  of  benefit  to  those  for  whom  a 
capable  personal  teacher  is  not  available,  or  who  wish 
to  supplement  previous  personal  instruction. 


JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT. 

To  express  a just  and  conclusive  opinion  concerning 
any  subject,  it  must  be  approached  with  an  open  mind, 
and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I speak  of  the  so-called 
correspondence  schools. 

There  are  two  kinds;  those  that  aim  to  instruct  the 
pupil,  and  others,  the  teacher.  I consider  both  of  them 
unsatisfactory.  The  best  can  be  said  is  that  they  help 
the  musically  ignorant  pupil  who  is  entirely  isolated 
from  all  musical  advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
do  positive  harm,  by  inducing  many  students  from 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  instruction  from  the  skilful 
teacher. 

Vocal  instruction  by  mail  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
i question.  Every  voice  is  an  individual  instrument,  sub- 
ject to  individual  treatment.  No  printed  rules  or  ad- 
jvice  will  produce  correct  tone  placement,  breath  con- 
trol, or  correct  bad  habits,  false  intonation,  etc.  The 
same  holds  good  to  a great  extent  with  the  violin. 

. As  regards  the  piano,  although  the  tone  or  sound 
|is  already  prepared,  every  honest,  experienced  teacher 
will  admit  that  many  essential  things  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully taught  by  correspondence.  Every  hand  has 
its  peculiar  merits  or  defects  and  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  its  needs.  The  various  kinds  of  touch 
needed  adequately  to  perform  a musical  composition 


can  only  be  acquired  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
experienced  teacher,  not  to  mention  such  requirements 
as  an  even  technic,  absolute  accuracy,  style  and  the 
most  necessary  of  all — artistic  interpretation. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  I have  found  that  instruction 
by  mail  is  not  by  any  means  an  equivalent  for  per- 
sonal instruction,  and  rather  a poor  makeshift.  This 
refers  also  to  the  methods  which  pretend  to  instruct 
the  teacher,  no  matter  how  many  names  of  distinguished 
people  are  brought  forward  as  sponsors. 

PERLEE  V.  JERVIS. 

One  can  get  as  good  an  idea  of  piano  playing  by 
mail  as  he  could  of  the  flavor  of  an  orange  by  wire- 
less telegraphy.  It  takes  the  average  pupil  months  to 
learn  to  put  the  right  finger  on  the  right  note.  How 
is  the  pupil  or  the  correspondence  teacher  to  know 
that  this  is  done?  A good  tone  is  acquired  by  imitat- 
ing one  produced  by  the  teacher.  How  is  the  teacher 
to  furnish  a model  by  mail,  how  can  he  correct  the 
pupil’s  tone  which  he  does  not  hear?  How  are  a good 
legato,  phrasing,  pedalling,  nuancing  and  interpretation 
to  be  taught  under  cover  of  a postage  stamp? 

If  some  one  will  give  a satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions  I may  change  my  belief  that  correspondence 
lessons  have  no  artistic  value  whatever.  They  are  a 
money  making  device  pure  and  simple,  lacking  the 
vital  element  in  all  successful  teaching — the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  personal  contact  with  the  teacher. 

A.  K.  JONES. 

A legitimate  method  of  correspondence  study  of 
music  corrects  what  is  known  as  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  of  the  present  system  of  personal  teaching.  It 
develops  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  ob- 
servation and  self-criticism  in  the  pupil.  The  value 
of  such  a habit  is  obvious,  not  only  in  music,  but  else- 
where in  the  pupil’s  endeavors  in  life.  The  attitude 
of  the  average  pupil  toward  the  teacher,  that  is,  “You 
show  me  what  is  right,”  “You  take  the  responsibility 
for  my  work,”  is  almost  unknown  in  correspondence 
instruction.  Such  a condition  is  impossible  because 
the  pupil  feels  the  responsibility  for  the  results,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  his  own  best  critic.  By  constant 
reiteration  of  the  proper  points  of  instruction,  it  is 
thus  possible  to  develop  a consistently  high  standard, 
and  this  combined  with  the  implicit  confidence  of  the 
students,  makes  it  possible  to  achieve  such  results  as 
seem  incredible  to  the  uninitiated.  Correspondence 
students  are  mainly  those  who,  through  experience, 
have  come  to  realize  the  necessity  for  study.  Such 
pupils  will  not  and  do  not  cheat  themselves  by  care- 
lessness and  inattention  in  their  work. 

E.  R.  KROEGER. 

I am  not  in  favor  of  teaching  piano,  organ,  violin 
or  voice  by  mail.  A teacher  can  lay  down  laws  as 
to  the  main  principles  of  technic  and  style,  but  he 
cannot  possibly  know  whether  the  pupil  is  carrying 
them  out. or  not.  \\  rong  rhythm,  faulty  phrasing,  poor 
pedalling  may  exist  in  the  pupil’s  work.  How  is  the 
teacher  to  know  ? One  lesson  given  in  the  studio  is 
worth  many  lessons  by  mail.  In  fact,  the  entire  plan 
is  in  my  estimation  a mistaken  and  misguiding  one,  'to 
say  the  least. 

ETHEL  L.  MAILEY. 

The  general  impression  is  that  there  is  a lack  of 
stimulation  and  inspiration  among  those  who  study 
music  by  correspondence,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  lacking.  This,  on 
the  contrary,  is  most  emphatically  not  so.  Through 
the  weekly  test  paper,  which  is  carefully  examined  and 
corrected,  if  necessary,  by  the  teacher,  combined  with 
the  personally  dictated  letters  sent  from  time  to  time, 
there  gradually  comes  to  exist  the  warmest  sort  of 
mutual  regard  between  pupil  and  teacher,  evidencing 
itself  more  and  more  as  the  teacher  wins  the  pupil’s 
confidence  through  kindly  criticism  and  encourage- 
ment. One  thing  in  particular  must  be  said  for  the 
correspondence  method  : it  teaches  its  pupils  to  think  ■ 
developing  the  kind  of  self-reliant,  intelligent  musi- 
cianship which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  One  must 
think  clearly  before  he  can  express  himself  well  on 
paper.  Hence  from  the  first,  the  correspondence 
pupil  learns  to  study,  then  to  reason,  and  apply  the 
knowledge  he  has  gained.  The  writer  has  had  very 
considerable  experience  in  teaching  the  piano  by  cor- 
respondence, and  has,  moreover,  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  these  pupils  play.  The  progress  shown 
has  been  such  as  to  call  forth  the  most  enthusiastic 
praise  and  once  and  for  all  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  such  a method  of  study. 


JOHN  ORTH. 

Question:  Can  music  be  taught  by  mail ? Just  what 
is  meant  by  music?  Speaking  in  general  I would  say 
No,  music  cannot  be  taught  by  mail.”  If  you  mean 
piano  playing,  pure  and  simple,  again  I say  “No.  Of 
course  it  can’t."  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  I believe 
much  good  can  be  done  by  a right  kind  of  correspon- 
dence course  at  the  right  price. 

We  will  suppose  that  I have  learned  to  play  the  piano 
and  have  taught  for  the  last  five,  ten  or  more  years 
1 am  not  near  a musical  centre.  I believe  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  me  if  I could  not  get  away 
to  come  mto  direct  personal  contact  with  some  strong 
individuality,  a live  wire,  so  to  speak,  from  whom  I 
might  receive  the  newest  thought  on  my  work.  There 
are  certainly  thousands  of  music  teachers  situated  like 
this,  who  need  this  inspiration.  I hope  none  will  im- 
agine that  he  can  learn  to  play  the  piano  by  mail-  if 
you  have  had  no  instruction  on  the  piano  let  corre- 
spondence courses  alone. 


JAMES  H.  ROGERS. 

It  is  hard  to  see  wherein  correspondence  lessons  in 
piano  or  violin  playing,  or  in  singing,  have  any  advan- 
tage over  a book  of  instruction.  Since  the  student  him- 
self must  be  the  judge  of  his  progress,  he  may  as  well 
have  his  course  outlined  at  the  start,  as  to  have  lessons 
assigned  to  him  week  by  week. 

Teaching,  like  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
assignment  of  tasks;  criticism  on  the  manner  of  their 
performance;  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  associa- 
tion with  an  inspiring  teacher.  Of  these  three  elements 
of  instruction,  by  far  the  most  important  is  criticism 
Needless  to  say,  a student,  and  particularly  a begin- 
ner, is  a poor  critic  of  his  own  work.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a teacher  might  be  giving  instruction  by 
correspondence  in,  say,  Beethoven’s  Moonlight  Sonata 
when  dementi’s  First  Sonatina  would  come  nearer  to 
the  measure  of  the  student’s  ability.  As  well,  it  seems 
to  me,  give  lessons  in  painting  without  seeing  the  stu- 
dent s work,  as  to  give  lessons  in  playing  or  singing 
without  hearing  it. 

et  let  me  confess  that  this  is  merely  an  ex  parte 
opinion,  for  I know,  personally,  no  one  who  has  taken 
correspondence  lessons  either  in  singing  or  the  playing 
of  any  instrument. 

SAMUEL  SIEGEL. 

During  ten  years’  experience  with  correspondence 
music  students  I have  learned  that : 

Tlic  art  of  music  can  be  taught  by  correspondence 
to  ambitious  and  earnest  students  and  music  teachers. 

Self-criticism  on  the  part  of  the  correspondence  stu- 
dent is  developed  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Correspondence  classes  contain  a remarkably  high 
percentage  of  earnest  students. 

A correspondence  school,  to  be  artistically  successful, 
must  maintain  a corps  of  instructors  on  a high  plane 
of  individual,  artistic  efficiency,  in  order  that  the  reci- 
tations of  the  students  may  receive  careful,  conscien- 
tious and  musicianly  attention. 

Skeptics  on  correspondence  instruction  can  be  con- 
vinced through  actual  study  of  the  correspondence  les- 
sons, or  through  careful  observation  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  average  correspondence  pupil. 

No  one  can  authoritatively  state  that  the  claims  of 
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I i ■ ' 1 1 Standard  correspondence  schools  are  at  fault,  with- 
,,iu  first  giving  the  correspondence  school  an  oppor- 
, unity  to  prove  its  merits  by  an  actual  demonstration 

of  its  methods.  , . . , 

My  limited  allotment  of  space  for  this  article  pre- 
vents me  from  offering  many  other  proven  facts. 


meaning  of  given  terms  and  directions,  the  means  ot 
carrying  them  out,  and  their  practical  application  to 
musical  examples,  then  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  a 
course  of  study  away  from  a teacher  with  some  de- 
cree of  success.  It  is  then  mainly  a question  of  in- 
terpretation and  the  production  of  artistic  effects, 
which  even  then,  except  in  the  rarest  cases  of  genius, 
require  the  help  and  inspiration  of  a guiding  master. 


TAKING  THINGS  FOR  GRANTED. 


BY  MRS.  HERMANN  KOTZSCHMAR. 


MRS.  F.  H.  SHEPARD. 

We  are  verv  glad  thro'  our  experience  to  be  able 
to  give  some  definite  thoughts  on  the  subject,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  teaching  piano  by  mail.  In  the  elements 
of  artistic  playing,  we  find  the  following  divisions  bene- 
fited hv  correspondence : , 

1 Thoroughness.  Written  lessons  allow  repeated 
study  with  daily  references  to  the  original,  lesson. 

? ' 4 c curacy.  Thoroughness  at  the  beginning  prevents 
later  carelessness.  Rhythmic  error,  etc.,  is  revealed  by 
analytic  questions  and  introspection.  . 

3 'Touch  and  Technique.  Correct  motions,  perfectly 
describable  by  illustrated  (photographs)  text,  compel 
good  tone  and  technique.  . , 

4.  Personal  force.  Independent  effort,  required  to 
do  such  work,  and  self-expression,  not  mutation,  de- 
velop mentality  and  inherent  magnetism. 

5.  Interpretation.  Intelligent  study  transforms  self- 
expression  into  sympathetic  interpretation. 

W ithout  concerts  to  supplement  independent  study, 
available  personal  teachers  are  also  inferior  to  a mu- 
sicianly  correspondence  course,  which  reaches  the  iso 
lated. 


THOMAS  TAPPER. 


The  Bertillon  system  of  measurements  is  a science 
ba^ed  on  the  fact  that  no  two  human  beings  are  alike. 

In  pianoforte  playing  the  human  being  must  be 
trained  so  to  adjust  himself  to  the  instrument  that  the 
mind  can  work  through  the  body  with  the  least  possi- 
ble friction. 

The  necessary  information  that  constitutes  the 
pedagogy  of  piano  playing  may  be  gathered  into  a 
book"  You  may  Bertillon  the  piano  as  scientifically 
as  you  will.  These  two  extremes  are  easy.  But  the 
middle  factor,  the  human  equation,  is  directed,  ad- 
justed, informed,  increased,  only  by  a vital  factor  that 
perceives  in  every  motion  the  mental  impulse  that 
prompts  it.  And  this  must  be  seen  on  the  spot. 

The  mail  order  process  can  supply  the  pedagogy 
and  the  facts  about  the  instrument,  but  it  cannot  per- 
ceive. Only  the  teacher,  a human  being,  present, 
watchful,  guiding,  warning,  correcting,  shaping,  can  do 
that  And  'this  particular  phase  of  the  work  is  so 
fundamentally  essential  that  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  anyone  should  have  to  say  it. 


SUMNER  SALTER. 

The  Pros  of  teaching  instrumental  music  by  mail  I 
should  say  would  have  their  justification  solely  in  the 
impossibility  of  personal  instruction  because  of  re- 
mote isolation,  incarceration,  or  prohibitive  expense 
should  not  consider  that  any  reasonable  plea  could  be 
made  for  voice  lessons  by  mail,  and  am  free  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  absent  treatment  m the  way  ot 
tone  placing  and  development  is  not  worth  a postage 

s l ti  m i ) . • • 

Musical  terminology  is  more  or  less.  defective  m 
oeneral  and  that  relating  to  the  voice  is  notoriously 
deficient.  Moreover,  as  most  every  one  who  has  at- 
tended a conference  of  singing  teachers  will  testify, 
scarcely  any  three,  not  to  say  two,  will  agree  upon  a 
proposition  respecting  such  a fundamental  thing  as 
the  proper  method  of  breathing,  or  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a pure  tone.  If  experts' give  various  inter- 
pretations to  certain  terms  descriptive  of  muscular  and 
nervous  conditions,  sensations,  actions,  etc.,  how  futile 
is  it  to  attempt  to  give  direction  to  a novice  or  accept 
the  account  or  report  of  a novice  as  a basis  for  trea 
me, it.  I am  speaking  now  of  what  especially  . con- 
cerns voice  production,  enabling  a person,  that  is.  n 
express  himself  vocally  and  musically  at  h,s  ideal 

1U  There  is  no  question  but  that  much  general  infor- 
mation about  the  principles  of  good  singing  can  e 
promulgated  in  the  shape  of  lessons  winch  may  be 
modified  more  or  less  as  a result  of  some  pa, ns  m 
guessing,  but  the  value  of  such  instruction  is  ob- 
viously very  uncertain. 

It  is  a well-known  saying  that  a singer  cannot  hear 
his  own  voice.  How  then  is  the  teacher  to  know 
what  color  of  vowel  should  be  prescribed,  when  it 
should  he  changed,  what  interference  is  taking  place, 
ctc’?  Phonographic  records  are  not  at  all  acceptable 
as  reliable  means  for  determining  proper  conditions 
and  action.  The  voice  is  preeminently  the  expression 
of  personality.  Voice  culture  worthy  the  name  de- 
mands the  personal  contact  with  the  teacher. 

In  piano,  organ  and  violin  much  of  the  same  thing 
may  lie  said  to  apply.  These  instruments  can  be  played 
in  a mechanical  way  by  any  one  with  arms,  hands  and 
fimwrs.  There  are  many  instruction  books  more  or 
less  beautifully  illustrated  with  diagrams  showing 
right  and  wrong  positions,  and  thousands  of  studies 
pieces  designed  to  develop  facility  in  action  and 
in  expression,  but  a player  may  spend  years 
md  a lifetime  in  playing  the  piano  or  violin  and  yet 
„ the  secret  of  producing  a musical  tone, 
c i niay  be  given  by  correspondence,  and  all 

1 explanation  and  elucidation  in  connec- 
i ,,  • ••!  > \<  , jsrs  for  producing  a good  touch  may 

accompany  them,  but  while  one  out  of  ten  may,  by 
the  help  of  intuitive  instinct,  obtain  the  result,  the 
chances  are  the  others  will  fail. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a pupil  has  acquired  the 
basic  principles  of  technic  and  knows  precisely  the 


C.  W.  WILCOX. 


The  subject  to  which  you  ask  me  to  contribute  is 
entirely  too  large  to  be  treated  in  a hundred  words. 
Teaching  instrumental  music  by  mail  is  by  no  means 
new.  The  violin  was  taught  by  mail  by  the  writer 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  or  about  fourteen  years 
before  any  regular  correspondence  music  schools 
were  thought  of.  This  work  has  brought  him  in 
touch  with  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  of  students, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  put  in  writing  the 
advantages  of  the  system  in  so  small  a number  of 

words.  , . , 

Correspondence  lessons  must  be  above  criticism, 
and  to  that  end  are  more  complete  and  accurate  than 
any  other  kind,  because  a school  must  employ  only 
the  very  best  musical  people  to  write  them,,  people 
who  have  the  knack  of  imparting  knowledge  in  writ- 
ing, and  not  only  know  bow  to  play  their  respective 
instruments,  but  know  bow  to  reach  the  intellect  of 
their  pupils — teachers  who  do  not  copy  but  originate. 

Correspondence  teachers  claim  that  the.  Eye  is  the 
best  Ear  trainer — “the  Eye  sees,  the  brain  conceives 
and  the  fingers  execute”— without  any  personal  show- 
ing or  telling.  The  Eve  and  the  Brain  are  the  real 
Ear  trainers,  and  the  only  real  musician  is  the  one 
who  hears  mentally  as  he  reads.  The  pupils  of  a cor- 
respondence school  do  not  have  to  be  told  when  they 
make  a mistake;  they  know  it  themselves  and  correct 
it  themselves.  It  lias  been  proved  by  actual  contact 
with  correspondence  pupils  that  more  ‘ban  70  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  of  music  do  not  give  their  pupils 
any  foundation  to  build  upon.  They  Know  nothing 
about  the  time  value  of  notes  and  rests,  the  clefs,  of 
time,  or  of  key  signatures.  They  can  play  a scale  in 
a mechanical  sort  of  way,  but  do  not  know  what  it  is 
for  or  realize  that  it  is  of  any  practical  value;  they 
know  nothing  of  minor  scales  at  all,  and  their  lack  of 
the  knowledge  of  fundamental  rudiments  of  music 
make  it  impossible  to  explain  to  them  the  difference 
between  major  and  minor.  Correspondence  pupils 
must  and  do  learn  the  rudiments  of  music  thoroughly. 


In  looking  back  over  an  experience  of  nearly  forty 
years  in  teaching  piano,  many  and  varied  mistakes  stand 
out  vividly,  but  one  which  taught  me  most  and  trained 
me  soonest  to  success  was  the  mistake  of  “taking  things 

for  granted."  . 

My  first  pupils  were  young  beginners.  . Conscien- 
tiously I trained  hands  and  fingers,  drilled  in  notation 
and  rhythm,  explained  keys  and  their  signatures  for 
months,  then  I rashly  concluded.  “The  rudiments  are 
mastered,  definitions  learned  never  to  be  .forgotten,  1 
can  now  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  application  ot 

these  rules  and  principles."  , 

My  first  rude  awakening  cost  me  many  bitter  tear;,. 

A pupil  of  fourteen  whom  I had  taught  three  years 
was  to  be  sent  to  boarding  school.  She  was  somewhat 
brighter  than  the  average  and  played  quite  well  At 
the  last  lesson  I said,  “Your  new  teacher  wil  probably 
ask  vou  some  foundational  questions,  I will  prepare 
you”  Could  she  answer  such  elementary  interroga- 
tions as : Define  music?  Explain  the  scale . What  js 

a triad?  She  could  play  a scale  and  a triad,  and  keenly 
appreciated  music,  but  definitions  were  obliterated. 
Whose  fault  was  it?  1 realize  this  question  opens  up 
a larce  field  for  discussion.  Every  true  teachei  s < e- 
sire  is  for  the  pupil  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  knowledge.  All  teachers,  worthy  of 
the  name,  long  to  instil  into  the  pupil  s mind,  study 
for  the  love  of  study.”  All  ideal  teaching  means  this 
hut  what  is  the  hard  “Gradgnnd  fact  that  confronts  all 
music  teachers?  It  is  this,  that  in  order  to  get  any 
satisfactory  results  from  the  average  pupil,  the  teacher 
must  DRILL.  DRILL,  DRILL.  So  in  view  of  existing 
conditions,  the  few  lessons  weekly  taken  by  the  pupil  the 
parents’  almost  universal  apathy  to  their  responsibility, 
T answer  the  question,  “Whose  fault  was  it.  A sa> 
ino-  “Mine!  First,  last  and  always,  while  I was  her 
teacher”  I had  imparted  foundational  instruction,  and 
then  “taken  it  for  granted”  that  it  was  remembered 
through  months  and  years  without  review.  Thi.  was 
a mistake  I never  repeated. 


REVIEW,  REVIEW,  REVIEW. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  work  to  review,  and  again  and  j 
again,  review'.  ..  . . ! 


ALFRED  WOOLER. 


The  piano,  organ,  violin  or  voice  certainly  cannot  he 
successfully  taught  by  mail.  Yet.  I firmly  believe  much 
valuable  instruction  is  possible  by  correspondence,  pro- 
vided the  pupil  possesses  a keen  intellect  and  the 
teacher  is  expert. 

The  method  of  procedure  can  he  taught  by  mail 
and  much  good  result.  However,  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication, the  personal  supervision  of  the  teacher  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. Tendencies  of  the  pupil  toward  wrong  effort 
and  application  must  he  checked  and  proper  direction 
given.  This  necessitates  the  presence  of  a teacher  in 
all  stages  of  technical  development  in  playing  or  sing- 
ine. 


II 1111,  ICVICW.  J 

Who  is  to  blame  if  the-  pupil  has  forgotten  all  old 
pieces  memorized?  Again  1 repeat.  The  teacher. 
He  has  taken  it  for  granted  the  pupil  remembered  the  | 
old  composition.  By  review  the  teacher  tyould  know  as  ; 
well  as  the  pupil,  and  little  by  little,  step  by  step 
through  this  same  monotonous  drill,  will  grow  in  the  ] 
pupil’s  mind  the  same  standard  that  exists  in  the  teach- 
er’s mind,  and  the  outcome  I know  will  he  ‘wor  e for  , 
the  love  of  work.”  So  deeply  do  I realize  what  a 
grave  mistake  it  is.  this  taking  things  for  granted,  that  i 
I can  truthfully  say,  “I  now  take  nothing  for  granted. 

I have  weekly  review's  of  seven  old  pieces,  also  a sys- 
tematic record  of  all  five  points  of  technic  with 
strength  and  speed  attained  and  once  a month  a ques- 
tion lesson,  wherein  the  scale  circle  is  recited,  both 
major  and  minor,  common  triads  in  position  in  a 
keys,  dominant  chords  and  resolutions  recited  as  well 
as  played  and  definitions  of  musical  terms  given  as 
well  as  the  pronouncing  of  composers’  names  and  their 

works.  . T , . . 

“Take  nothing  for  granted,”  is  my  motto.  1 think 
teachers  old  and  young  are  very  prone  'to  take  things 
for  granted  in  a new  pupil  between  the  years  of 
eighteen  and  thirty  if  such  a pupil  claims  to  have 
studied  and  played.  I always  reason.  “What  possible 
harm  can  come  from  asking  Miss  B.  a few  questions. 
She  may  have  forgotten  the  signature  of  B flat  minor. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  slipped  her  mind  how  many  thnty- 
seconds  make  a quarter.”  Indeed,  I have  found  the 
relationship  of  teacher  and  pupil  more  intimate  and 
cordial  by  short  elementary  reviews,  by  discussing  just 
how  Paderewski  is  pronounced  as  well  as  Dvorak 
Finally  without  doubt  teacher  and  pupil  know  each 
other  better,  and  grow  into  a far  closer  companionship 
by  not  “Taking  things  for  granted.” 


Nothing  on  earth  is  stronger,  to  make  the  sad  joy- 
ful, the  joyful  sad,  and  the  timid  hold,  to  charm  the 
haughty  to  humility,  to  calm  and  quiet  hot  and  exces- 
sive” love,  to  lessen  envy  and  hatred,  and  if  any  one 
can  recount  to  me  all  the  emotions  of  the  humar 
heart  hv  w'hich  people  are  swayed,  and  driven  eithei 
to  virtue  or  vice.  1 will  say,  that  nothing  is  mor. 
mighty  than  music  to  curb  and  govern  these  sam< 
emotions  of  the  mind— Martin  Luther. 


THE  ETUDE 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  SAINT-SAENS. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  period 
of  a composer  who  has  been  a contemporary  of 
many  who  will  now  read  about  him,  but  the 
France  of  1835  was  a country  so  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  new  world  that  if  is 
profitable  to  recollect  something  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  native  land  of  Saint-Saens  during  the 
composer’s  youth.  Born  under  monarchial  rule  he  was 
nevertheless  surrounded  by  a people  determined  upon 
a more  libera  form  of  government.  Republicanism  and 
Socialism,  silent  at  first,  became  more  and  more 
ominous.  Only  the  horrors  of  a Reign  of  Terror 
kept  the  country  from  constant  open  protest.  The 
revolution  of  1830  afforded  but  temporary  relief  from 
the  injustices  which  the  people  felt  that  Charles  X had 
imposed  upon  them.  But  even  the  coronation  of  a 
new  king,  Louis  Philippe,  failed  to  make  monarchial 
condmons  permanent  in  France.  The  revolution  of 
1848  placed  the  weak  but  clever  Louis  Napoleon  in 
the  office  of  President  of  a new  Republic  of  France 
Emulating  his  famous  uncle,  Bonaparte,  he  soon  man- 
aged  to  overthrow  the  republic  and  place  himself  in 
t e throne  as  Napoleon  III.  Despotism,  gloved  but 
cruel,  marked  the  second  Empire.  Again  War  became 
the  weapon  of  the  politicians  and  the  Crimean  and  the 
Itahan  conflicts  drained  France  of  some  of  its  best 
blood..  The  Franco-Russian  fight  cost  the  country  mil- 
)lorls  'n  money  and  much  precious  territory.  Finally 
m 18/0  a new.  Republic  was  proclaimed.  Intellectually 
hrance  was  stimulated  by  these  continual  governmental 
disturbances  and  the  feeling  of  unrest  is  noticeable  in 
t e works  of  many  of  the  French  writers  and  com- 
posers  of  the  time.  This  is  shown  in  the  writings  of 
Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Gautier,  de  Musset,  Mau- 
passant Zola,  and  even  Hugo  and  Balzac.  French 
music,  however,  if  we  except  Berlioz  and  the  ultra  mod- 
ern composers  of  to-day,  has  not  been  especially  revo- 
u lonary  he  music  of  Saint-Saens  is  significantly 
sane  and  attributes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  highly 
developed  taste  and  technic  of  the  composer. 

SAINT-SAENS’  ANCESTORS  AND  BIRTH. 

. Saint-Saens  was  born  in  Paris  October  9th,  1835  He 
is  said  to  be  of  Jewish  extraction,  although  much  of 
his  finest  work  has  been  done  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
His  father  was  an  attache  of  the  French  government' 
His  maternal  grandfather  had  been  a manufacturer  of 
reed  organs.  Unfortunately  he  died  when  the  child 
«as  little  more  than  an  infant.  Accordingly  the  great 
* rench  composer  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  and 
I great-aunt.  The  mother  had  decided  artistic  inclina- 
tions and  was  known  to  a small  circle  as  an  excellent 
painter.  The  great-aunt,  however,  was  an  accomplished 
iru  ent  usiastic  musician  who  took  immense  interest 
,n  her  ,ttIe  nephew.  At  the  age  of  two  and  one-half 
tears  she  commenced  to  teach  the  little  tot  piano  and 
it  the  age  of  five  it  is  said  that  he  was  aide  to  decipher 

Jart  °fAf°re  °f  Gretry  and  at  seven  thc  orchestral 
.core  of  Mozarts  Don  Juan  was  presented  to  him  be- 
ause  he  proved  that  he  was  able  to  play  parts  of  it 
1 s.g  t.  His.  mother  and  his  aunt  were  almost  beyond 
emselves  with  delight  and  immediately  set  about  to 
md  a proper  teacher.  Finally  they  induced  the  popular 
irtuoso  Stamaty  to  take  the  boy. 

Camille  Marie  Stamaty  was  the  son  of  a Greek 
ather  and  a French  mother.  He  was  born  in  Rome  and 
as  a little  over  thirty  years 
f age  when  Saint-Saens  was 
rought  to  him.  Although  a 
noil  of  Kalkbrenner  and 
aturated  in  the  atmosphere 
I Paris,  Stamaty  was  de- 
oted  to  the  works  of  Ger- 
lan  masters,  particularly 
ach.  When  Saint-Saens 
ent  to  him  he  had  recently 
burned  from  a sojourn  in 
eipsic,  where  he  had  the 


Music  Is  As  Old  As  Humanity 

benefit  of  instruction  under  no  less  than  Mendels- 
sohn. hilled  with  new  ideas  he  communicated  these 
to  the  boy  and  they  were  greedily  welcomed.  Saint- 
Saens’  teacher  in  theory  was  Maleden.  The  boy  de- 
lighted in  improvising  and  his  friends  would  sit  by 
the  hour  while  he  played.  Gifted  with  an  exceptional 
memory  his  progress  was  exceptionally  rapid.  At  the 
age  of  six  and  one-half  years  he  gave  his  first  public 
concert  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  in  Paris.  The  tiny  virtuoso 
played  a program  upon  which  the  works  of  the  fol- 
lowing composers  were  represented : Mozart,  Bach 

Beethoven  and  Handel. 

After  his  preliminary  studies  Saint-Saens  entered  the 
Conservatory,  studying  composition  under  Halevy  and 
organ  under  Benoit.  In  1849  he  obtained  the  second 
prize  in  organ  playing  and  the  first  prize  in 
L51..  Singularly  enough  he  was  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful in  winning  the  Prix  de  Rome,  the  most  coveted 
academic  reward  of  the  French  music  student.  His 
first  attempt  was  in  1852  when  he  was  defeated  bv 
Leonce  Cohen  and  again  in  1864  when  he  was  defeated 
by  a student  named  Sieg.  Since  neither  of  these  musi- 
cians are  conspicuous  for  their  great  attainments  it 
would,  seem  that  the  examiners  had  made  a serious 
error  in  judgment.  One  remarkable  instance  was  that 
Berlioz  voted  against  Saint-Saens,  declaring  “He  knows 
almost  everything  but  he  has  no  talent  for  melody.” 

SAINT-SAENS’  EARLY  WORK. 

The  early  works  of  Saint-Saens  seemed  to  have  as- 
tonished all  critics  except  those  at  the  “conservative 
conservatoire.”  His  first  compositions  were  three 
pieces  for  the  reed  organ,  published  in  1852.  Saint- 
Saens  had  possessed  a reed  organ  in  his  early  youth 
and  is  said  to  have  had  so  much  pleasure  from  it  that 


he  keeps  the  wheezy  little  instrument  to  this  day. 
His  symphony,  played  at  an  important  concert  in 
1853,  attracted  much  favorable  comment.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the 
Church  of  Saint-Merry  in  Paris,  where  the  great 
improvement  in  the  service  attracted  the  serious 
r attention  of  many  lovers  of  fine  church  music. 
Accordingly  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  famous 
i anS‘h?rch’  La  Madeleine,  as  the  successor  of  Lefe- 
bure-Wely,  the  composer  of  the  ever-popular  “Monas- 
tery Bells’  (1858).  Saint-Saens  retained  this  position 
tor  nineteen  years,  bringing  great  reputation  to  the 
musical  services  of  the  church. 

.In  18dl  Saint-Saens  arranged  to  take  charge  of  the 
?'an°  c^asses  at  the  Neidermeyer  Ecole  Religieuse. 
W nle  there  many  noted  musicians  studied  under  him 
including  the  . French  composer,  Gabriel  Faure. 

Saint-Saens’  musical  fecundity  was  encouraged  by  his 
fortunate  environment.  Among  his  friends  were  no  less 
than  Rubinstein,  Liszt  and  Berlioz,  all  of  whom  con- 
tinually encouraged  him.  In  1868  he  commenced  to 
outline  his  famous  work,  Samson  et  Dalila,  which  at 
tiat  time  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  oratorio  rather 
than  that  of  an  opera.  The  work  was  completed  in 
IS.//,  largely  at  the  instigation  of  Franz  Liszt,  who  ad- 
mired it  greatly.  It  was  given  for  the  first  time  at 
Weimar,  under  the  direction  of  Liszt,  in  1877.  It  was 
not  given  in  France  until  1890  (Rouen)  and  it  was  not 
accepted  for  production  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris 
until  sixteen  years  after  its  German  production. 

SAINT-SAENS’  ARTISTIC  PATRIOTISM. 

Saint-Saens  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organization 
of  a . society  for  the  promotion  of  French  music 
io7°iCle^  Natl0na,e  de  Musique),  which  he  formed  in 
8/1.  Gradually,  however,  the  society  became  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  disciples  of  Cesar 
rranck,  and  when  in  1886  M.  Vincent  d’Indy  succeeded 
in  having  a resolution  passed  permitting  the  introduc- 
tion of  works  of  the  great  classical  masters  and  foreign 
composers,  upon  the  programs  of  the  society,  M.  Saint- 
Saens . resigned  with  the  contention  that  this  violated 
the  original  purpose  of  the  society. 


Aged  28. 


Aged 


Aged  32. 


Aged  34. 


Aged  45. 


AN  IMPORTANT  SERIES. 

Following  the  lead  of  Liszt,  Saint-Saens  decided  to 
write  a series  of  works  modeled  after  the  Symphonic 
Poems  of  Franz  Liszt.  The  result  was  Le  Rouet 
d’Omphale  ("The  Spinning  Wheel,”  written  in  1871); 
Phaeton  (written  in  1873),  I.a  Danse  Macabre  (written 
in  1874),  La  Jcunesse  d}  Hercule  (written  in  1877). 
\\  ith  the  possible  exception  of  Richard  Strauss  none 
has  cai  ried  the  form  established  by  Franz  Liszt  to  a 
higher  degree  of  musical  beauty  and  effectiveness. 
These  symphonic  poems  are  at  once  among  the  most 
charming  of  Saint-Saens’  compositions  and  perhaps  ex- 
hibit his  versatility  in  different  styles  more  than  any- 
thing else,,  for  the  delicate,  undulating  movement 
of  The  Spinning  Wheel  is  surely  the  opposite  extreme 
from  the  weird  Dance  of  Death." 

A REMARKABLE  LIFE  EXPERIENCE. 

On  June  2nd,  1896,  Saint-Saens  celebrated  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  as  a performer.  At 
the  present  time,  nearly  eighteen  years  thereafter,  we  find 
him  making  plans  for  performances  of  his  works  in 
I'.gypt,  Portugal.  Spain,  Hol- 
land. With  other  composers 
it  is  possible  to  point  out 
some  memorable  tournees — 
events  of  a lifetime,  but  with 
Saint-Saens  this  is  almost 
out  of  the  question  as  he  has 
kept  continually  moving  from 
place  to  place,  here  as  a con- 
ductor, there  as  an  essayist, 
here  as  a pianist,  there  as  an 
Aged  58.  organist. 


that  those  who  heard  him  were  under  the  spell  of 
believing  that  he  was  composing  as  he  went  along. 
Liszt  admired  his  playing  greatly.  It  is  reported  that 
Saint-Saens  once  amazed  a large  audience  of  noted  music 
lovers  at  Bayreuth  by  playing  parts  of  the  score  of 
Parsifal  and  the  Ring  at  sight  in  a most  finished 
manner.  His  organ  playing  was  unusual,  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a man  with  such  an 
all-comprehensive  intellect,  but  it  was  Ins  improvising 
at  the  organ  which  drew  hundreds  to  hear  him.  His 
American  tours  have  been  exceptionally  successful. 
In  fact,  his  playing  when  well  past  the  age  of  seventy 
amazed  every  hearer  by  its  great  suppleness  and  sure- 
ness, always  marked  with  exquisite  musical  taste.  His 
memory  is  prodigious. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  consider  him  as  a pianist 
apart  from  his  exceptionally  fine  compositions  for 
piano,  notably  his  concertos,  which  rank  with  the  great- 
est works  of  their  kind.  Almost  every  concert  pianist 
carries  the  Opus  22-the  Second  Concerto  m G minor 
— tn  his  repertoire.  Among  Saint-Saens’  pianoforte 
pupils  is  Leopold  Godowsky. 


SAINT-SAENS  AS  A BOY. 


UNUSUAL  DISTINCTIONS. 

Few  men  have  been  as  fortunate  as  Saint-Saens  in 
witnessing  the  success  of  labors  well  planned  and  faith- 
fully executed.  In  1896  Saint-Sabns  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  as  an  artist. 
He  was  given  the  "Salle  Pleyel,”  the  same  room  in  which 
his  debut  occurred  for  the  momentous  occasion.  The 
sale  of  seats  amounted  to  $2,500.00,  although  there  were 
but  six  hundred  persons  attending  the  concert.  As 
long  ago  as  1881  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academie  of  Fine  Arts.  He  has  also  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Greece  and  Spain.  Cambridge  University 
gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in  1893.  In 
1897  Saint-Saens  gave  many  interesting  mementos  of 
his  long  and  active  career  to  the  city  of  Dieppe,  France, 
where  the  composer  had  spent  many  happy  hours.  This 
was  the  basis  of  a Saint-Saens  Museum  which  was 
opened  shortly  thereafter.  Statues  have  been  erected 
to  him  and  avenues  have  been  named  after  him. 
Thus,  the  incumbrances  of  fame  which  usually  are 
heaped  upon  a man’s  career  after  his  death,  have  all 
been  showered  upon  Saint-Saens  during  his  lifetime. 


SAINT-SAENS’  WONDERFUL  VERSATILITY. 

Pierre  Lalo,  the  composer  and  intimate  of  Saint- 
Saens,  points  out  that  Saint-Saens’  versatility  is  not  con- 
fined to  his  music.  He  compares  his  work  with  that 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  for,  "has 
he  not  been,  with  somewhat  unequal  success,  a poet, 
a dramatist,  a mathematician,  a naturalist  a philoso- 
pher, a critic  and  a musician?”  It  is  also  known  that 
Saint-Saens  is  excellently  versed  in  astronomy.  But 
his  musical  versatility  alone  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  attract  attention  when  it  is  remembered  that  many 
of  his  famous  compatriots  are  celebrated  for  their 
operas  and  for  nothing  else.  His  piano  compositions, 
his  vocal  works,  his  symphonies,  chamber  music,  con- 
certos for  many  different  instruments,  his  oratorios  and 
his  cantatas  are  all  quite  as  celebrated  as  his  most 
famous  opera.  Samson  and  Dalila.  Not  content  with 
original  works  he  has  developed  some  excellent  tran- 
scriptions, such  as  his  famous  arrangement  o t ie 
Andante  from  the  “Surprise  Symphony”  of  Haydn,  and 
the  Gavotte  from  Bach’s  sixth  violin  Sonata. 


SAINT-SAENS  AS  A COMPOSER. 

A French  catalogue  of  Saint-Saens’  works  devotes 
ten  pages  of  fine  print  to  a record  of  them.  His  most 
popular  pianoforte  compositions  are  doubtless  his  Ma- 
zurkas and  his  Etudes.  His  versatility  has  also  led  him 
to  write  duets  and  two  piano  pieces,  to  say  nothing 


SAINT-SAENS  ON  THE  MAKING  OF  MELODIES. 


SAINT-SAENS  AS  A CRITIC. 

Precisely  as  the  musical  works  of  Saint-Saens  are 
marked  by  their  splendid  finish  and  craftsmanship,  so 
are  his  critical  labors  altogether  unusual  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  judgment  and  his  sane  view  of  condi- 
tions surrounding  him.  Wry  few  noted  musicians  have 
written  with  less  bias  and  very  few  have  his  great 
fluency  In  1870,  after  the  war  that  left  France  im- 
poverished in  almost  everything  but  brains  and  loyalty 
to  the  tri-color,  Saint-Saens  entered  musical  journalism 
with  ihe  purpose  of  stimulating  new  growth  in  brench 

music.  1 Hs  influence  has  _ 

I- 


“There  are  those  who  try  to  disseminate  the  idea  that 
harmony  is  exclusively  the  product  of  reflection,  of 
science,  and  that  inspiration  is  not  needed  for  it.  How 
do  they  explain  the  fact,  then,  that  the  geniuses  who 
invent  such  beautiful  melodies  are  alone  and  exclusively 
good  harmonists?  Why  has  not  any  learned  schoolmas- 
ter been  able  to  write,  for  instance,  the  Oro  Suppler 
from  Mozart’s  Requiem  which  formally  represents 
merely  a succession  of  chords.  In  verity  all  true  artists 
invent  the  beautiful  chord  successions  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  melodies  from  their  inner  inspiration,  from 
an  innate  desire,  without  any  assistance  from  science. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  to  be  able  to  create  in  every  re- 
spect a perfect  master  work  is  only  given  to  a genius 
moving  from  the  heights  of  humanity.  The  under- 
standing for  and  appreciation  of  beautiful  harmonic 
successions  is  likewise  only  possible  to  a public  moving 
on  the  pinnacle  of  culture.” 


SAINT-SAENS  MOTHER. 


been  very  powerful. 
Many  of  his  great  ar- 
ticles appeared  in  la 
Renaissance  Litteraire  et 
Artistique,  in  which  he 
modestly  gave  his  views 
under  a nom  de  plume. 
Later  his  articles  on  the 
original  performances  of 
the  Ring  at  Bayreuth 
aroused  great  interest  in 
France.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  Wag- 
ner, Berlioz  and  Schu- 
mann, the  writings  of 
Saint-Saens  are  more 
voluminous  than  those 
of  any  other  famous 
composer.  His  pub- 
lished works  cover  all 
manner  of  subjects  from 


Saint-Saens.  like  Gounod,  always  gave 
great  credit  to  bis  mother  for  his  early 
progress  in  music.  Up  to  the  time  ol  hei 
death  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  her. 


SAINT-SAENS  AT  40. 


mannei  01  suujv^ia  , 

Hypnotism  and  Religion  to  the  Phenomenon  of  < 
lii  nae.  His  comedy  in  four  acts  and  five  tableaux,  .e 
Koi  I />(•/>{,  was  given  with  success  in  1903.  lie  has  also 
written  some  very  fascinating  verse.  In  fact,  this  man 
!,  ,,  Wagner  is  said  to  have  called  “the  greatest  living 
I vench  composer”  might  easily  be  termed  "the  greatest 
b r en cli  music  critic.” 


SAINT-SAENS  AS  A PIANIST  AND  AS  AN  ORGANIST. 

Saint-Saens’  playing  of  the  pianoforte  has  alwa>s  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  In  addition  to  a very  unusual 
technic  he  always  played  in  such  an  interesting  manner 


of  a few  compositions  for  the  harmonium  or  reed 
organ.  He  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  chamber  music  in  Paris,  and  wrote  for  many 
different  combinations  of  instruments.  Among  these 
compositions  may  be  mentioned  his  Le  Cygne  ( 1 he 
Swan)  originally  written  for  violoncello  and  piano, 
but  frequently  plaved  as  a violin  solo— is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  Ins  works.  No  one  will  dispute, 
however,  that  Saint-Saens’  best  works  are  those  for  the 
orchestra,  where  his  classical  training  is  intermingled 
with  his  progressive  tendencies  and  his  remarkable 
flexible  technical  skill  in  instrumentation  is  exhibited. 
His  symphonies  and  his  symphonic  poems  are  frequently 
played.  He  has  eve-  written  music  for  military  band 
which  has  met  with  much  favor  in  France.  Of  lus 
long  list  of  songs  for  voice  and  piano  there  is  none 
which  equals  in  popularity  his  aria  from  Samson  et 
Dalila  (Mon  coeur).  Of  his  numerous  choral  works 

I.e  Deluge  is  of  outstanding  merit.  His  music  for  the 
stage  includes  ballets,  operettas,  incidental  music, 
operas,  etc.  His  best  known  operas  are  Samson  et 
Dalila’.  Le  Timbre  d’ Argent,  Etienne  Marcel Henry 
VII.  Properine,  Ascanio,  Fregegonde  Dejaanire,  Les 
Bar’barcs,  Parysatis,  Helene,  L’Ancetre.  He  has  also 
found  time  to  make  many  transcriptions  and  has  edited 
important  works  of  Charpentier  (not  the  composer  of 
Louise  but  an  early  French  composer  whose  composi- 
tions deserve  to  be  better  known),  as  well  as  a com- 
plete edition  of  ihe  works  of  the  great  French  master, 
Jean  Philippe  Rameau. 


A SAINT-SAENS  PROGRAM. 

Grade 

1 Piano  Solo — Andante,  from  Haydn’s  Sur-  7 
prise  Symphony. 

2.  Vocal  Solo— Mon  Coeur,  from  Samson  and  5 

Dalila. 

3.  Violin  Solo — Le  Cygne  (The  Swan).  4 

4.  Piano  Solo — Minuet. 

5.  Male  Chorus— The  Mariners  of  Kermor,  or 

Piano  Solo — First  Mazurka.  Opus  21.  4 

6.  Piano  Solo— Etude,  Opus  52,  No.  3. 

7.  Piano  Solo— Romance  Sans  Paroles. 

8.  Vocal  Solo— 77n?  Bell.  . . 

9.  Violin  Solo — Introduction  and  Cappricioso.  8 

10.  Piano  Solo — Romance  Sans  Paroles,  or  5 

Mixed  Chorus — The  Celestial  Sabbath,  01  6 

Piano  Duet — March  from  Algerian  Suite.  5 


SAINT-SAENS  WHEN  A YOUTH. 


A Brief  History  of  Music  in  France 


The  music  of  France  up  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  lias  been  the  subject  for  many  speculative 
dissertations.  The  investigations  of  the  renowned 
musical  archeologist  Coussemaker  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  position  of  • France  during  the  time  when 
musical  art  was  commencing  to  shape  itself  for  fitting 
expression  was  exceptionally  important.  Indeed  it 
ie  anks  with  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  in  architecture 
is  one  of  the  great  and  permanent  achievements  of  the 
Aench  people. 

_ Naumann,  the  German  historian,  attributes  the  be- 
;inning  of  counterpoint  to  France  and  even  goes  so  far  as 
o say  that  the  famous  canon  Sumer  is  icutnen  in,  the 
con  of  British  musical  glory,  was  written  under  French 
' influences.  Two  part  writing  was  early  known  as  dis- 
(intus,  but  about  the  twelfth  century  came  to  be  known 
s counterpoint.  In  the  days  of  HUCBALD  (840- 
'30  ?)  and  GUIDO  D’AREZZO  (995-10S0)  discan- 
lis  meant  little  more  than  paralleling  the  cantus  firmus 
f melody  with  another  melody  sung  a perfect  fifth  or 
perfect  fourth  above  the  original  melody.  Even  with 
he  primitive  taste  of  the  day,  this  soon  palled  and  was 
ucceeded  by  the  art  of  counterpoint,  in  which  each 
art  had  melodic  individuality.  Before  the  evolution 
f the  art  of  counterpoint,  as  the  word  is  now  under- 
ood, there  arose  in  I*  ranee  a method  of  singing  known 
5 Fauxbourdon.  This  produced  a humming  or  droning 
ffect  which  was  very  popular  at  the  time.  In  its 
riginal  form  this  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  two 
ms  or  voices  moving  at  the  interval  of  a sixth.  Later 
lother  note  was  added  giving  the  interval  of  a fourth, 
he  following  example  quoted  by  Naumann  is  illus- 
ative. 


During  the  fourteenth  century  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
lurch  was  in  France  and  the  priests  saw  the  suita- 
bly of  this  form  of-  singing  in  their  service.  Conse- 
ently  we  find  it  at  a later  date  in  Italy  un.der  the 
tme  of  Falso-Bordone. 

Prof.  Hermann  Ritter,  in  his  Allgemeine  Illustrierte 
Fcyclopadie  der  Musikgeschite  admits  four  periods  in 
; development  of  the  musical  history  of  France.  In 
s he  follows  the  lead  of  Coussemaker.  These  pe- 
ds  are  (I)  LEONIN  and  PEROTIN,  organists  of 
: .Notre  Dame  in  Paris;  (II)  ROBERT  DE  SA- 
: (m)  FRANCO  OF  PARIS,  JEROME  DE 
JKA VIE  (first  indications  of  the  introduction  of 
HudYo  ™°tion  5n  Part  writing);  (IV)  JEAN  DE 
li-  • Dlrector  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  Other 
1 nonties  make  other  divisions,  but  the  student  chiefly 
icerned  in  the  practical  and  artistic  side  of  musical 
tcation  can  gain  little  by  exploring  the  venerable 
gments  of  the  works  of  these  remote  composers. 

• vertneless,  we  must  recognize  the  great  impulse  given 
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to  musical  art  by  FRANCO  of  Paris  in  his  Ars  Cantus 
M ensurabilis  through  which  the  indeterminate  music  of 
previous  days  was  cast  into  metrical  and  rhythmic 
moulds.  \ et  we  find  to-day  composers  who  are  doing 
away  with  bar  lines  and  apparently  reverting,  in  this 
manner,  to  the  state  in  which  musical  art  found  itself 
nearly  one  thousand  years  ago. 

Naumann  recognizes  still  another  period  in  the  music 
of  early  French  musical  development  (1230-1370), 
naming  the  musicians  PHILIPPE  DE  VITRY,  JEAN 
DE  MUR  IS  and  GUILLAUME  DE  MACHAUT  as 
representatives.  However,  the  musical  activity  of  'the 
time  seemed  to  remove  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  Eng- 
land and  it  is  with  those  countries  that  historians 
occupy  themselves  to  a greater  extent  during  the  ensuing 
centuries.  It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
music  was  non-existent  in  France  during  the  centuries 
which  lapsed  before  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  art 
which  took  place  during  the  seventeenth  century.  In- 
deed France  had  produced  many  notable  workers,  the 
most  famous  of  whom  was  ADAM  DE  LA  HALE, 
the  French  troubadour,  whose  Robin  et  de  Marion 
(1240-1287)  was  a work  of  great  charm  and  grace  for 
the  period  in  which  it  was  written.  It  is  perhaps  an 
injustice  to  such  musicians  as  Mouton  (d.  1522),  Jacob 
Arcadelt  (died  about  1560),  Claudin  Le  Jeune  (died 
about  1600),  Loys  Bourgeois,  Claude  Goudimel  (d. 
1572),  to  pass  by  their  work  for  musical  France  with 
such  scant  mention. 

However,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  an  Italian 
GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  LULLI  (Jean  Baptiste  de 
Lully),  born  near  Florence  about  1633,  who  brought 
new  musical  life  to  France.  Note  that  although  'this 
composer  was  born  nearly  fifty  years  before  Bach 
and  Handel,  the  world  had  taken  on  a new  and  com- 
paratively modern  aspect.  Gallileo,  Shakespeare,  and 
Columbus  had  come  and  gone.  The  Renaissance  was 
bearing  its  richest  fruit.  When  Lully  undertook  to 
direct  the  “Petits  Violons  de  sa  Majes'te,”  France  was 
awaiting  a new  musical  era.  At  first  a scullion,  this 
waif,  brought  from  Italy  to  Paris  by  an  interested 
nobleman,  lived  to  become  a most  important  man  in 
the  kingdom.  He  was  gifted  in  many  ways,  for  in 
addition  to  composing  he  even  went  on  the  stage  as 
an  actor  in  plays  by  Moliere  and  others.  Ambitious, 
jealous,  irritable  but  crafty,  he  managed  to  secure  a 
veritable  monopoly  of  theatrical  entertainments  in  Paris 
and  even  overthrew  the  great  Moliere.  Nevertheless, 
Lully  was  exceptionally  gifted  and  did  more  'to  advance 
the  music  of  France  than  had  been  done  for  many  cen- 
turies previous.  He  died  worth  upwards  of  500,000 
francs.  Lully’s  chief  dramatic  works  were  Armide  et 
Renaud  and  Isis. 

bhe  next  musician  of  importance  to  make  an  appear- 
ance upon  the  scene  was  JEAN  PHILIPPE  RAMEAU 
(born  at  Dijon  in  1683,  died  at  Paris  1764).  Did  not 
the  limits  of  this  article  prevent,  it  would  be  most  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  youth  of  this  unusual  man.  His 
most  notable  achievement  was  perhaps  his  Trait e 
d’Harmonie  and  his  Nouveau  Systeme  de  Musique  Thco- 
rique,  both  of  which  are  among  the  best  of  the  early 
works  on  musical  theory.  His  operas,  Hippolyte  et 
Ancle,  Les  Indes  Galantes  and  Zoroastro,  were  greatly 
admired,  as  was  Castor  and  Pollux. 


Next  in  interest  to  the  music  student  arc  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  notable  COUPERIN  FAMILY,  musi- 
cians for  several  generations.  The  best  known  of  this 
family  was  Franqois,  “Couperin  le  Grand”  (1668-1733) 
the  composer  of  much  delightful  music  for  the  clavecin’ 
some  of  which  survives  to  the  present  day. 

The  next  predominating  influence  in  French  music 
came  from  Gluck.  When  the  sixty-year-old  master 
produced  his  Iphigenie  en  Aulide  in  Paris  through  the 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  public  was  at  first 
smug  and  then  hostile.  The  musical  war  between  the 
Piccinists  and  the  Gluckists  is  familiar  to  most  students, 
it  served  at  least  to  clear  the  air  and  make  way  for  the 
efforts  of  the  more  modern  musical  workers  of  France. 

Later,  we  find  many  foreign  influences  making  them- 
selves  felt  m French  musical  history.  Spontini,  Cheru- 
bmi  Meyerbeer,  Liszt,  Rossini,  Offenbach,  and  even 
Richard  Wagner  all  have  had  their  effect.  But  until 
the  day  of  Berlioz,  Bizet,  Gounod  and  Massenet,  few 
native  French  composers  achieved  wide  and  enduring 
tame,  fins  is  not  said  to  belittle  the  excellent  work 
of  such  men  as  PIERRE  MONTAN  BERTON  (1727) 
FRANCOIS,  JOSEPH  GOSSEC  (1734-1829)  IFA.N 
FRANCOIS  LESUEUR  (1763),  but  to  point  to  the 
act  that  despite  their  comparatively  recent  period  their 

^A,?TTT?Tav^d0ne  Htt,e  to  kcep  'their  fame  luminous. 
DANIEL  FRANCOIS  ESPRIT  AUBER  (1782-1870), 
composer  of  Masaniello  and  Fra  Diavolo  • TACOUFS 
FROMENTAL,  ELIE  HALEVY  (1799-1862)  MON- 
SIGNY  (1729-1817),  A.  E.  G RETRY  (1741-1813)  E 
N.  MEPIUL  (1763-1817),  NICOLO  ISOUARD  ( 1775- 
!81S),  FRANCOIS  ADRIEN  BOIELDIEU  (1775- 
1833),  composer  of  La  Dame  Blanche;  L.  ).  F.  H£- 
ROLD  (1791-1833),  composer  of  Zampa;  ADOLPHE 
CHARLES  ADAM  (1803-1856),  composer  of  Postilion 
de  Longjnmeau,  have  all  fared  better  with  posterity. 

With  Berlioz,  French  musical  art  assumed  a new 
direction.  Even  though  it  is  difficult  to  make  a pro- 
gram of  music  of  general  interest  to  salon  audiences 
from  the  works  of  Berlioz,  other  than  his  orchestral 
works,  which  lend  themselves  very  clumsily  indeed  to 
pianoforte  transcription,  his  influence  as  a reformer  was 
immense.  Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869)  attacked  conven- 
tions on  all  sides.  His  huge  egotism,  his  unquenchable 
ambition,  his  acid-dipped  pen  made  him  many  enemies, 
but  at  the  same  time  brought  him  great  notoriety.’ 
Nevertheless,  in  extending  the  possibilities  of  the  or- 
chestra as  well  as  breaking  certain  formal  grounds  in 
symphonic  music  he  permanently  affected  the  progress 
of  musical  art  in  all  countries.  Following  Berlioz  came 
a long  procession  of  French  masters  who  gained  their 
greatest  distinction  in  opera.  GEORGES  BIZET 
(1838-1875),  CHARLES  GOUNOD  (1818-1893), 
JULES  MASSENET  (1842-1913),  LEO  DELIBES 
(1836-1891),  AMBROISE  THOMAS  (1811-1896) 
DANIEL  AUBER,  VICTOR  MASSE  (1822-1884). 
ERNEST  REYER  (1823-1909),  ANDRE  MESSAGER 
(1853-  ),  and  others,  all  belong  to  the  heyday  of  the 

Past  century.  FREDERIC  CHOPIN  (1810-1849),  at 
heart  a Pole,  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  the 
country  to  which  his  father  belonged.  His  is  easily 
the  most  distinctive  and  the  most  poetic  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  pianoforte.  CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS 
(1835  ),  FELICIEN  DAVID  (1810-1876),  BENJA- 
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MIN  GODARD  (1849-1895),  GABRIEL  PI  ERNE 

(1863 ),  emulating  Berlioz,  added  to  the  fame  of 

France  outside  of  the  theatre.  ™s  brings  “s  to  our 
own  day  when  composers  CHABRIER  (1841-LM  , 
CHAUSSON  (1855-1899),  DEBUSSY  (186. — -),  DU- 
KAS (1865 ),  DU  PARC  (1848 ) hAURE 

,1845 ),  D’INDY  (1851 ).  RAVEL  ( 8/5  ), 

CHAMINADE  (1861 ),  ROUSSEL  (1869--), 

SCHMITT  (1870 ).  WACHS  (1851 ),  LACK. 

<1846 ),  PUGNO  (1852-1914),  MARTEAU  ( 1874- 

) PIERNE  (1863 ),  RISLER  (1873  ). 

GUILMANT  (1837-1911),  WIDOR  (1845 ),  and 

others,  who  have  worked  wonders  in  new  French  music. 

We  have  had  nothing  to  say  of  the  Opera  Comique 
and  its  founder  Francois  Andre  Damcan  Philador— we 
have  been  forced  to  neglect  the  Opera  Bouffe  and  the 
ballet  we  have  not  touched  upon  the  famous  violinists 
who  have  been  of  French  origin,  nor  have  we  con- 
sidered the  great  Conservatoire  Natwnalc  dc  Musique 
ct  de  Declamation,  nor  have  we  mentioned  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  French  government  in  supporting  its  great 
music  school  and  its  immense  opera  house,  but  the 
subject  is  one  that  suggests  the  writing  of  volumes 
rather  than  a short  chapter. 


1866-70  His  best  known  piano  piece  is  the  delightful 
song  without  words,  Simple  Aveu.  This  is  a splendid 
example  of  a most  effective  pianoforte  device:  that  of 
employing  the  lower  middle  register  of  the  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  a broad  theme  of  baritone 
quality.  In  this  composition  the  melody  notes  are 
all  printed  in  large  type,  while  the  accompanying  portion 
L in  small  type.  One  may  practice  such  a piece  as  this 
almost  indefinitely  as  a study  in  tone  production  in  the 
singing  style.  Naturally  the  super-legoto  or  “over- 
lapping touch”  will  be  used  in  giving  out  the  theme. 
Grade  IV. 


PARADE  OF  THE  SCOUTS— R.  BARRETT. 

A characteristic  easy  march  or  two-step  movement, 
opening  with  a familiar  bugle  call.  Parade  of  the 
Scouts  is  taken  from  a series  of  teaching  pieces  by 
Mr.  Reginald  Barrett,  who  is  a well-known  composer, 
organist  and  musical  educator.  Grade  II. 


LULLABY-A.  GUILMANT. 

Although  Guilmant  is  known  chiefly  as  an  organist 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  composers  for  the  organ, 
he  wrote  in  addition,  some  very  interesting  piano  pieces. 
Among  these  some  of  his  smaller  pieces,  suitable  for 
young  players,  have  been  very  successful.  The  Lullaby 
is  an  excellent  example.  The  study  of  such  a piece  as 
this  always  tends  to  develop  style  and  musicianship. 
Grade  II. 


AS  A LITTLE  CHILD— TH.  GREENWALD. 
Easy  pieces  with  both  hands  in  the  bass  clef  are 
scarce  but  useful.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  what  is  termed  Keyboard  Geography 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  bass  clef  as  from  the  treble. 
Pieces  of  this  type  afford  a pleasant  vehicle  for  the 
purpose.  Young  pupils  will  enjoy  these  little  variations. 
Grade  II%- 


Study  Notes  on  Etude  Music 

By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


CANZONETTA — THOMAS-L1NDSAY. 

The  Raymond  Overture,  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  is 
one  of  his’  best  known  orchestral  pieces.  The  middle 
movement  of  this  Overture,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Canzonetta  has  been  employed  as  the  chief  theme  of 
the  very  entertaining  piano  piece  which  is  here  given. 
It  should  be  played  in  a graceful  and  sprightly  manner. 
Grade  111%. 


THE  HOUR  IS  LATE  (Violin  and  Piano)  — 
GOUNOD-FRANZ. 

Interesting  information  regarding  Gounod  and  the 
opera  Faust  will  be  found  in  another  department  of  this 
issue.  The  melody  here  given,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  opera,  is  from  the  celebrated  garden  scene.  It  is 
agreeably  transcribed  for  violin  by  Mr.  Franz.  Grade 

III. 


VALSE  CHROMATIQUE — B.  GODARD. 

As  in  fitting  in  an  issue  largely  devoted  to  com- 
posers of  the  French  School,  a number  of  pieces  ot 
representative  French  writers  are  to  be  found  in  our 
Music  Section.  When  French  composers  are  mentioned, 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Godard  at  once  occurs  to  us 
as  that  of  one  of  the  most  polished  modern  writers, 
particularly  of  piano  pieces  in  lyric  vein  and  of  artis- 
tic songs.  Godard  wrote  a series  of  bnlhant  waltzes 
for  the  pianoforte,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  Second  in 
B flat,  is  the  most  popular.  The  False.  Chromatiquc 
Op.  88,  which  comes  later  in  the  series,  is  equally  well 
written  but  more  difficult  to  play.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  a piece  written  entirely  m the  chro- 
matic genus.  Practically  all  the  themes  are  based  on 
ascending  or  descending  chromatic  passages,  yet  there 
is  no  effect  of  monotony,  and  by  a variety  in  rhythm 
and  in  harmonic  treatment,  the  composer  has  secured 
some  striking  contrasts.  This  piece  has  a decide 
educational  value  in  addition  to  its  interest  as  a showy 
drawing-room  or  recital  number.  Grade  V. 


“THOME”— G.  L.  SPAULDING. 

This  is  another  number  in  the  new  series  of  pieces 
entitled,  “Souvenirs  of  the  Masters,”  one  of  which, 
under  the  title,  “Schumann,”  appeared  last  month.  The 
authorship  of  this  set  is  to  be  credited  to  Mr.  G.  L. 
Spaulding.  In  this  particular  number  the  theme  ot 
Thome’s  Simple  Aveu  is  introduced  in  much  easier 
form  than  in  the  original,  and  it  is  preceded  by  some 
interesting  original  material.  Grade  11%. 


THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

La  Charmante  Marguerite  is  an  old  French  song, 
original  composer  unknown.  The  French  folk  songs 
are"  among  the  most  naive  and  charming  in  musical 
literature.  This  one  will  make  a fine  recital  number. 

In  a Jinrikisha,  a new  song  by  Mr.  Thurlow  Lieur- 
ance,  serves  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  altogether 
wrapped  up  in  Indian  music  and  aboriginal  folk  lore. 
This  characteristic  little  Japanese  fantasy  reminds  us  of 
what  one  looks  for  in  the  better  class  of  musical 
comedy.  It  is  exceedingly  well  done. 

Mr.  ira  B.  Wilson’s  Birthday  is  dainty  in  sentiment 
and  musical  inspiration.  A good  song  for  the  rnis: 
cellaneous  repertoire. 


BOATING  SONG— PH.  SCHARWENKA. 

The  composer,  Philipp  Scharwenka,  born  in  1847, 
should  not  be  confounded  with  his  younger  brother, 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  born  in  1850.  Both  are  accom 
plished  musicians  and  composers,  Xaver  Scharwenka 
being  the  composer  of  the  famous  Polish  Dance. 
Philipp  Scharwenka  has  written  in  practically  all  the 
forms,  large  and  small.  His  piano  pieces  are  charac- 
terized by  beauty  of  melodic  inspiration  and  finish  of 
workmanship.  The  Boating  Song  is  an  excellent 
example.  This  piece  requires  a good  singing  tone,  the 
ability  to  play  in  polyphonic  style,  bringing  out  the 
inner  voices,  a deft  use  of  the  pedal  and  good  finger 
control.  Grade  V. 


A R A G 0 N A I S E— J . M A S S E N E T . 

The  various  operas  of  Jules  Massenet  have  proven 
among  the  most  popular  and  successful  of  recent  times. 
This  composer  won  for  himself  a remarkable  position 
among  French  writers,  which  according  to  many  critics, 
he  could  hardly  be  held  to  have  deserved,  when  one 
considers  the  many  more  original  and  powerful  com- 
posers among  his  countrymen  with  whom  he  had  to 
compete.  His  stvle  is  elegant  and  versatile  but  some- 
what superficial.  Le  Cid,  first  produced  in  188a,  is  one 
of  his  earlier  operas.  The  Aragonaise  is  one  of  the 
movements  in  the  ballet  music  of  this  work.  It  is  an 
idealization  of  one  of  the  Folk  Dances  peculiar  to  the 
Spanish  province  of  Aragon.  As  originally  written  it 
is  scored  for  full  orchestra,  and  the  strong  and  vigor- 
ous theme  in  sixteenth  notes,  is  played  by  all  the 
stringed  instruments  in  unison.  As  transcribed  tor 
piano  solo  it  makes  a very  brilliant  characteristic  num- 
ber but  requires  a careful  and  colorful  interpretation 
to  be  successful,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  orchestral 
nature  of  the  composition.  Grade  IV. 


MARCHE  MILITAIRE  (Four  Hands)  — 

C.  SAINT-SAENS. 

This  Marche  is  one  of  the  movements  in  Saint 
Saens’  famous  Suite  Algierienne  for  full  orchestra. 
The  entire  Suite  is  full  of  oriental  color  and  highly 
characteristic  throughout.  The  Marche  Mihtaire  is 
intended  to  portray  the  march  past  of  a body  of  French 
soldiery.  It  has  a splendid  martial  rhythm  and  as 
arranged  for  four  hands  it  will  prove  very  effective. 
Grade  III  or  IV. 


FESTIVAL  PRELUDE  (Pipe  Organ)— D.  BUCK. 

Dudley  Buck,  (1839-1909),  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  of  American  composers.  He  wrote  volumin- 
ously and  well  in  both  sacred  and  secular  styles,  devot- 
ing particular  attention  to  choir  and  organ  music.  1 his 
splendid  prelude  or  postlude  is  based  upon  the  Easter 
hymn,  “The  Strife  is  O’er,”  the  tune  to  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Palestrina.  It  is  a fine  example  of  Dudley 
Buck’s  style,  and  its  appearance  in  the  April  or  Easter 
number  of  Fhe  Etude  is  timely'. 


ASSYRIAN  MARCH— PAUL  WACHS. 

Paul  Wadis  is  one  of  the  most  popular  contemporary 
French  composers.  Although  he  is  known  chiefly 
through  his  drawing-room  pieces  for  pianoforte  he  is 
nevertheless  a very  accomplished  musician,  and  has 
written  successfully  in  some  of  the  larger  forms. 
\m< nig  other  musical  activities  he  has  been  a successful 
, rganist  and  writer  for  the  organ.  The  Assyrian  March 
1 ri stic  piece  in  the  Grand  March  style. 
This  number  is  to  be  played  with  a steady  swing,  well 
accented  and  not  too  fast.  Grade  111%. 


BAGATELLE— L.  VAN  BEETHOVEN. 

Bethoven’s  Bagatelle  No.  i is  probably  the  most 
popular  of  his  lighter  pianoforte  pieces.  This  number 
is  in  simple  rondo  form,  displaying  in  its  thematic 
material  and  treatment  some  of  the  characteristic 
touches  to  be  found  in  the  larger  works  of  the  master. 
Play  it  in  neat  precise  style  with  due  attention  to  all 
dvnamic  signs.  Grade  HI. 


SALARIES  PAID  THE  TEACHERS  AT  THE 
PARIS  CONSERVATORY. 

One  of  the  most  coveted  distinctions  in  the  musica 
world  of  France  is  the  appointment  of  “professor”  lr 
some  branch  of  teaching  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
That  the  distinction  is  a real  one  may  be  gatherec 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  leading  composer; 
and  musicians  of  France  have  accepted  posts  of  the 
kind.  Apart  from  the  honor  and  glory  attached  to  the 
position,  however,  virtue  is  largely  its  own  reward,  foi 
the  salaries  paid  are  for  the  most  part  miserably  small 
M.  Julien  Torchet,  writing  in  the  Paris  Musica.  says 
"Do  you  know  what  Massenet  earned  when  he  taugh 
composition  at  the  conservatoire?  Three  thousam 
francs  ($600)  a year,  about  enough  to  pay  his  cal 

fares ! . I 

'“Diemar,  that  perfect  virtuoso,  received — according 
to  the  official  reports  of  1900 — two  thousand  one  hun 
dred  francs;  has  it  been  increased  a little  since  tlia 
date?  The  emoluments  of  Raoul  Pugno  have  no 
passed  fifteen  hundred  francs,  nor  have  those  of  tb 
regretted  Taffanel,  king  of  the  flute.  Albert  Lavignac 
the  doyen  of  professors,  not  by  age  but  in  point  o 
service  (nominated  in  1871),  emerges  from  the  budge 
(always  of  1900)  with  the  fabulous  sum  of  eighteei 
hundred  francs  for  teaching  harmony  to  our  futur 
composers.  Worse  yet;  do  you  wish  to  teach  the  pre 
paratory  class  the  violin?  You  will  have  a chanc 
of  beginning  on  a salary  of  six  hundred,  francs. 
certain  professors  of  singing  and  solfege  give  thei 
services  gratuitously. 

“Besides  these  ridiculous  salaries,  there  are  som 
other  points  that  are  little  short  of  iniquitous.  Thu: 
for  teaching  a course  in  the  history  of  the  drama,  tli 
head  of  the  class  received  in  1900,  three  thousan 
francs— the  same  as  Massenet  received.  This  was  pai 
to  a young  author  not  devoid  of  merit,  but,  withou 
offense  to  him,  I may  suggest  that  he  hardly  equalle 
in  his  own  line  Massenet  in  his,  and  that  to  employ 
professor  of  the  drama  of  equal  rank  with  the  com 
poser  of  Maric-Magdeleine,  Werther  and  Thais.  ' 
would  be  necessary  to  have  no  one  less  than  an  Anato 
France  or  a Jules  Lemaitre. 


SIMPLE  AVEU— F.  THOME. 

Francis  Thome  was  born  in  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
ill  1850,  but  lie  is  generally  classified  among  the  French 
composers,  lie  studied  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 


SILVER  CHIMES— TH.  WETTACH. 

This  is  a graceful  drawing-room  piece  in  the  style 
and  form  of  a modern  gavotte.  All  the  grace  notes 
in  pieces  of  this  type  must  be  played  in  a light  and 
rapid  manner.  A snappy,  brilliant  style  is  required 
throughout.  Grade  111%. 


Thi  lowest  class  of  dance  music  has  only  to  d 
with  the  feet;  in  a higher  grade,  it  addresses  itself  1 
fancy,  to  feeling,  even  to  intellect.  To  do  justice  t 
this  higher  class,  it  is  necessary  that  the  composi 
should  raise  himself  from  the  merely  gymnastic  po" 
of  view  of  the  dance,  to  its  social  and  ideal  >mp° 
tance. — Han  slick. 
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The  Development  of  Accuracy  in  Pianoforte  Playing 

By  GUSTAV  L.  BECKER 

Accompanied  by  Special  Exercises  in  the  Music  Section 


The  musician  and  the  painter  not  only  may  exchange 
the  terms  of  their  arts,  but  the  arts  may  borrow  certain 
qualities  and  principles  from  each  other.  We  may,  as 
musicians,  speak  of  tone-color  as  well  as  of  form,  pro- 
portion, and  outline.  An  artist  while  working  with  the 
brush  may  lack  accuracy  of  line,  proportion  or  perspec- 
tive, but  if  the  finished  picture  has  these  faults  it  will 
be  because  he  did  not  know  what  was  right,  for  while 
working  on  his  canvas  he  may  correct  his  lines  and  the 
corrected  line  will  remain.  With  the  pianist  it  is 
another  matter.  He  may  know  perfectly  well  what  is 
the  right  note,  he  may  wince  at  the  wrong  note  when 
he  plays  it — perhaps  once  in  a hundred  times — but  that 
one  wrong  time  may  occur  at  a public  performance! 

Rubinstein,  it  is  true,  threw  more  wrong  notes  under 
the  piano  than  any  other  public  player,  yet  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  three  or  four  greatest  pianists.  But 
if  he  had  not  missed  so  many  notes,  he  would  probably 
have  ranked  as  the  greatest,  on  account  of  all  the  other 
excellences  that  made  one  forgive  his  inaccuracy.  And 
the  student  had  better  not  argue  from  his  case  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  striking  wrong  notes ! Rubinstein 
missed  unimportant  tones,  while  those  his  young  emula- 
tor misses  are  often  essential,  and  the  ones  he  puts  in 
place  may  change  major  into  minor,  give  the  impression 
of  a strange  tonality,  or  fail  to  give  the  expected  reso- 
lution of  a dissonance.  The  accidental  slips  of  a genius 
are  harmless  compared  to  the  usual  harrowing  mis- 
takes of  badly  trained  piano  students.  No  one,  in  these 
days  of  player-piano  and  other  mechanical  music-pro- 
ducing devices,  can  afford  to  be  neglectful  in  the  matter 
of  accuracy,  either  of  pitch  or  rhythm.  We  should  do 
at  least  as  well  as  these  instruments,  everything  that 
these  instruments  can  do;  and  because  we  can  do  what 
they  cannot — play  with  artistic  phrasing,  discriminating 
touch,  true  feeling  and  expression— -we  are  not  excused 
for  letting  them  beat  us  in  the  matter  of  striking 
the  right  notes.  I have  not  said  “the  simple  matter,” 
for  it  is  not  always  so  simple,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
writing  is  to  help  the  piano  student  toward  acquiring 
that  accuracy  of  tone  attack  now  expected  of  anyone 
playing  for  an  audience.  Accuracy  of  motion  is  in- 
stinctive with  some  persons,  developed  through  experi- 
ence with  others,  while  with  some  unfortunate  ones  it 
seems  something  hopeless  to  achieve. 

AMUSING  EXCUSES  FOR  MISSING  NOTES. 

There  are  many  amusing  excuses  offered  for  miss- 
ing notes,  as  there  are  for  getting  out  of  time.  Some 
are  able  to  play  correctly  only  under  certain  favorable 
conditions,  such  as  at  their  own  piano,  on  their  own 
piano-stool — and  this  at  the  accustomed  height  and 
distance  from  the  keyboard — and  when  no  stranger,  or 
no  person  suspected  of  being  critical,  is  within  hearing. 
These  conditions  being  right,  they  can  play  accurately 
if  the  temperature  and  illumination  are  just  as  usual, 
if  the  clothes  are  comfortable,  if  they  are  in  a good 
mood  for  playing,  if  there  is  no  disturbance,  and  if  the 
piece  contains  no  intricate  passages  or  awkward  skips 
and  jumps.  Just  one  of  these  unfavorable  conditions, 
that  of  encountering  “risky”  large  intervals,  would  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  uncertainty  of  performance,  and 
as  it  is  one  of  the  real  causes  of  insecurity  of  touch, 

I will  try  to  help  remove  this,  rather  than  bother  too 
much  about  the  more  or  less  imaginary  causes.  These 
latter  I would  gather  into  two  classes,  and  say  that  they 
were  due  to  one  of  two  things,  lack  of  concentration 
at  the  time  of  the  performance,  or  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  essential  requirements  of  the  task  undertaken.  In 
the  first  case  I would  try  to  develop  self-confidence  and 
self-control  by  good  reasoning  and  a determined  effort 
of  the  will,  furthermore  by  acquiring  conscious  breath- 
control  under  all  trying  circumstances,  and  finally  by 
seeking  every  opportunity  of  playing  for  an  audience. 
The  second  case,  inaccuracy  from  lack  of  knowledge  of 


the  needs  of  the  task  to  be  performed,  means  proper 
preparation,  and  that  opens  too  large  a field  for  ’this 
discussion.  I would  rather  concentrate  my  attention 
and  yours  upon  the  development  of  the  muscular  sense, 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  We  must  learn,  we  must  teach 
our  pupils,  to  use  this  muscular  sense  just  as  freely, 
just  as  instinctively,  just  as  accurately  as  now  we  use 
our  eyes. 

Since  most  of  us  have  from  childhood  become  accus- 
tomed to  correlate  our  muscular  action  and  our  visual 
impressions,  i't  is  quite  natural  when  first  learning  to 
play  the  piano  fo  look  for  a key  before  we  make  ready 
to  sound  it.  We  locate  the  note  on  the  keyboard  with 
our  eyes  and  fix  it  with  our  fingers,  doing  this  more 
and  more  rapidly,  of  course,  but  still  with  the  eyes 
first  and  the  motion  following.  When  later  we  under- 
take more  rapid  and  difficult  music,  we  realize  that 
whenever  we  take  our  eyes  away  from  the  notes  we 
are  likely  to  lose  our  place  on  'the  page — or  even  if 
this  does  not  happen,  or  if  we  find  the  place  again 
quickly,  we  have  lost  just  so  much  time  and  opportunity 
for  looking  ahead,  the  better  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
what  should  next  be  played. 

Another  problem,  arises  when  two  motions  in  oppo- 
site direction  must  be  made  at  the  same  moment.  Here 
the  futility  of  eye-dependence  becomes  apparent.  It  is 
true  we  have  two  eyes,  but  we  cannot  focus  them  on  two 
different  points.  Clearly,  there  is  need  of  learning,  ac- 
curately and  precisely,  to  find  the  proper  keys  without 
the  aid  of  the  eyes. 

It  is  as  important  in  music  as  in  everything  else 
to  have  proof  that  one  has  done  all  that  was  required, 
only  instead  of  “seeing  is  believing,”  we  musicians 
would  rather  say,  “hearing  is  knowing.”  Piano  teach- 
ing should  from  the  very  first  aim  to  bring  the  con- 
cepts of  tone  distance  as  well  as  those  of  force  and 
quality  into  intimate  correlation  with  those  of  muscu- 
lar sense.  To  put  it  into  other  words,  the  sense  of 
tone  can  be  developed  in  terms  of  motion,  so  that  a 
sensation  or  mental  impression  of  sound  makes  an 
instant  reflex  in  the  muscles.  The  blind  instinctively 
develop  'this.  Indeed,  we  may  learn  much  about  methods 
of  music-teaching  in  general  from  'the  methods  we 
develop  to  instruct  the  sightless,  just  as  Mme.  Montes- 
sori  realized  that  the  system  she  had  devised  for  the 
education  of  defectives  would  work  a revolution  in 
pedagogics  if  applied  to  normal  children. 

LESSONS  FROM  TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 

It  lias  been  my  privilege  at  one  time  or  another  to  teach 
several  admirable  musicians  vvlio'  were  blind.  One  exception- 
ally gifted  man,  who  had  come  to  me  from  a far-distant  city, 
who  played  with  great  intelligence,  who  had  studied  with 
excellent  masters,  yet  seemed  to  feel  for  bis  notes,  to  slide 
along  the  keys  as  if  fearing  to  let  go  the  life-line,  to  be 
never  quite  at  home  on  the  keyboard  in  the  presence  of  long 
jumps.  I told  him  directly  that  he  must  not  feel  for  the 
notes  at  all  : that  having  selected  a convenient  base  for  opera- 
tions in  some  certain  note  in  the  centre  of  the  keyboard, 
middle  F for  example,  he  was  to  place  himself  in  a certain  posi- 
tion relative  to  it,  to  orientate  himself.  Then  I would  strike 
a note  somewhere  on  the  keyboard,  and  require  him  instantly 
to  strike  it  again.  At  tirst  he  would  hit  it  no  nearer  than 
within  a few  notes,  then  he  learned  the  motion  required, 
caught  and  registered  the  exact  point  at  which  to  check  the 
arm  and  hand  to  reach  just  that  note,  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks’  time  never  made  a mistake.  Meantime  I had  devised 
all  sorts  of  variations  of  this  simple  exercise,  such  ns  requir- 
ing him  to  pause  after  my  playing  the  note  until  I should  tell 
him  with  which  hand  to  play  it  ; or  of  placing  his  hand  in 
unusual  positions  before  I struck  the  tone,  and  making  him 
start  upon  his  motion  after  it  from  this,  instead  of  from  (he 
customary  place.  The  result  was  no  less  than  freedom  for 
his  imprisoned  mind,  for  what  he  could  never  reach  with  one 
sense  he  found  he  could  reach  with  anotjier.  For  the  mus- 
cular sense  is  very  delicate,  the  muscular  system  marvelously 
intricate.  I found  out  during  a sharp  attack  of  neuritis  in 
my  shoulder  that  I could  strike  a certain  note  without  hurt- 
ing myself  at  all,  while  the  next  note  to  it  would  cause  a 
sharp  twinge  of  pain.  It  is  just  as  easy,  having  once  noted 
the  muscular  action  that  produces  a certain  note,  to  mem- 
orize that  action,  or  rather  to  make  it  an  unconscious  reflex, 
as  it  is  to  memorize  with  the  eye.  Thus  the  conscious  self 
Is  left  free  for  the  musical  side  of  the  matter.  For  no  one 
can  play  musically  whose  conscious  attention  is  riveted  upon 
getting  the  right  notes. 


PLAYING  WITHOUT  SEEING. 

This  exercise  to  which  I have  referred  in  speaking  of 
my  blind  pupils,  I have  repeated  in  many  different  forms 
for  those  who  can  see.  Sitting  with  eyes  closed  before 
the  keyboard,  or  with  the  keyboard  concealed,  they 
learn  in  a surprisingly  short  space  of  time  to  locate 
the  tones,  to  make  long  skips,  to  take  unusual  inter- 
vals, through  such  exercises  as  I append.  The  best 
sight-readers  in  music  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the 
guidance  of  their  mental  ear  in  seeking  out  the  tones 
and  upon  their  physical  ear  for  proof  of  being  right. 
A well-trained  singer  gives  just  the  right  tension  to  his 
vocal  chords,  adjusts  all  the  muscles  necessary  'to  pro- 
duce a tone  of  desired  pitch,  force  and  quality,  without 
seeing  anything  at  all  of  the  process.  He  has  a definite 
concept  of  what  he  desires  to  sing,  and  experience  and 
careful  practice  have  taught  him  how  to  produce  the 
'tone  with  unfailing  accuracy.  In  such  a case  it  is  usual 
to  give  the  singer  credit  for  a “good  ear.”  Every 
pianist  should  have  this  kind  of  a “good  ear,”  for  his 
music.  Of  course  this  means  that  he  should  exercise 
a keen  power  of  discrimination  as  to  the  pitch-differ- 
ences of  the  moment,  and  as  to  his  ability  to  think  tones 
ahead  of  'time.  And  of  course  to  this  end  he  should 
practice  in  such  manner  as  will  most  effectively  unify 
the  consciousness  of  hearing  with  that  of  motion.  In 
the  beginning,  these  exercises  should  give  a special  de- 
velopment to  each,  a training  in  tone-thinking  and  in 
tone-finding.  But  naturally  after  a while  the  muscular 
consciousness,  for  each  new  motion  learned,  will  be 
relegated  to  the  subconscious  area  of  the  brain,  as  soon 
as  a dependable  habit  of  accuracy  has  been  formed. 

In  every  first  effort  along  these  lines,  then,  one  should 
try  to  form  a definite  pitch-concept  without  moving  a 
muscle,  and  then  instantly,  upon  sounding  the  key, 
decide  without  other  aid  than  the  ear  whether  it  was 
the  expected  tone,  for  of  course  anyone  with  good  luck 
might  touch  the  right  key  at  the  first  attempt.  The 
next  thing  is  to  direct  one’s  attention  to  the  muscular 
sensations  involved,  getting  better  acquainted  with  one’s 
own  muscle-machinery.  These  sensations  are  those 
of  weight  (carried  or  held  in  suspense),  friction  (in 
joints  and  through  the  air),  sudden  or  gradual  exer- 
tion or  energy,  sense  of  direction,  distance  and  speed 
of  motion.  The  weight  of  the  arm,  moved  from  side 
to  side,  is  successively  carried  and  controlled  by  differ- 
ent sections  of  that  large  web  of  muscles  radiating  in 
all  directions  from  the  shoulder  joint.  The  friction 
element  is  almost  negligible  save  to  very  sensitive  or- 
ganizations, but  the  conscious  control  of  muscular 
energy,  from  the  very  slowest  to  sudden  and  impulsive 
effort,  is  most  important  to  the  pianist,  for  thus  he 
learns  that  a certain  amount  of  exertion  made  within 
a certain  time  in  a certain  direction  'will  carry  his  hand 
exactly  to  a certain  key  at  a certain  distance.  The 
senses  of  direction  and  of  distance  may  be  developed 
at  the  same  time. 

Before  proceeding  to  some  of  the  exercises  I have  used  in 
this  connection,  I must  deal  with  two  other  allied  matters  : 
first,  the  muscular  sense  may  need  to  be  reassured  or  cor- 
roborated— shall  it  be  by  the  eye  or  by  the  sense  o'f  touch? 
Of  the  two  I would  prefer  the  latter,  for  regular  practicing, 
as  for  instance,  in  such  cases  where  one  has  lost  one's  bear- 
ings for  the  moment,  and  there  is  sufficient  time  available 
to  let  the  hand,  by  a quick  touch-survey  of  the  black  key 
groups,  And  its  place  on  the  keyboard.  Too  great  or  too 
frequent  reliance  on  the  tactile  sense  is,  however,  a hindrance 
to  surety  of  tone  attack  in  all  rapid  playing,  for  there  is  not 
in  that  ease  time  enough  at  (lie  player's  disposal  to  grope 
ids  way  to  each  new,  rapidly  following  hand  and  linger  posi- 
tion. it  will  rather  become  necessary  that  he  shall  learn  to 
thinlc  of  larger  group*  of  motion s,  including  all  possible  dis- 
tances and  zigzags  of  direction,  corresponding  to  the  equiva- 
lent note  and  tone  successions,  seen  and  mentally  anticipated. 

Of  course  in  some  emergency  as  in  playing  before  an  audience, 
when  one  Is  overcome  by  a feeling  of  uncertainty,  he  who 
has  eyes  to  see  may  east  a hasty  glance  at  some  distant 
lone  to  which  he  is  about  to'  skip,  without  much  blame  to  his 
musicianship.  But  during  regular  practice  such  aid  of  eye 
should  lie  severely  shunned.  In  the  case  of  young  pupils  T 
have  obtained  good  results  by  covering  the  keys  and  their 
hands  with  a cloth  stretched  about  two  or  three  inches  above 
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the  low boanl.  or  by  inserting  the  back  °f  a t'iin  sheet  of 
music  into  the  space  behind  the  black  keys,  letting  the  tiont 
part  of  the  sheet  bang  over  the  hands.  A longer  sheet  of 
stiff  paper  could  be  used  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
keyboard  in  the  same  manner. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES. 

The  second  point  is  the  erroneous  impression  that 
may  be  held  by  piano  players  as  to  the  actual  distance 
they  are  traversing  in  skipping  from  one  tone  to 
another.  This  often  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  the  two  tones,  a certain  distance  apart,  are  not 
played  by  the  same  finger,  and  due  allowance  was  not 
made  for  the  difference  of  distance  either  gained  or 
lost  between  the  two  fingers.  Take  for  instance  the 
skip  from  the  middle  C down  to  the  great  C,  two 
octaves  lower. 

Most  likely  the  two  tones  will  be  played  by  the  first 
and  fifth  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  with  the  thumb  on 
the  upper  tone  followed  by  the  little  finger  on  the  lower 
one.  Quite  instinctively  we  will  expand  the  hand  some- 
what, whenever  the  end-fingers  must  encompass  a reach 
beyond  their  normal  separation,  even  though  the  scope 
of’  the  easily  available  arm  motion  makes  such  expan- 
sion unnecessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  skip  indicated  above,  supposing 
that  the  expansion  between  1st  and  5th  finger  has  be- 
come as  large  as  a white  key  seventh,  we  will  find  that 
by  this  means  nearly  one-half  of  the  distance  counted 
as  a skip  is  already  covered,  leaving  but  a little  more 
than  an  octave  to  be  traversed  by  the  arm  side-motion. 
In  the  following  illustration  the  small  notes  are  not  to 
he  sounded,  but  are  merely  to  indicate  the  supposed 
distance  of  involuntary  expansion  between  the  finger 
playing  at  the  moment  and  the  finger  getting  ready  to 
play  next. 
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in  the  manner  of  William  Mason  s two-finger  technics, 
then  gradually  progressing  to  larger  groups,  until  eight 
or  nine-note  groups  are  employed  in  diatonic  pro- 
gression through  all  tonalities,  harmonically  through 
a number  of  difference  seventh-chord  tracks,  and  also 
in  chromatic  sequence. 

For  illustration,  the  finger  exercise: 


Any  difficult  skip  may  be  made  easier  by  practicing 
in  detail  the  various  incidental  distances  from  position 
to  position  of  the  same  finger  whether  this  finger  may 
otherwise  play  both  tones  of  the  skip  or  not,  then  going 
back  to  the  fingering  succession  originally  required.  In 
this  manner  the  first  example  could  be  exploited  thus : 
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could  as  well  be  played  in  ascending  or  descending 
sequence.  This  might  best  be  done  at  first  in  C major 
and  then  in  F,  G,  D,  Bb  and  A and  other  keys,  making 
suitable  adjustments  of  intervals,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  as  well  as  to  secure  the  planned-for  sequence 
progression.  Taking  the  above  exercise  in  diatonically 
ascending  sequence  in  D major,  it  should  appear  about 
as  follows : 
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The  consciousness  of  speed  of  motion  also  has  great 
influence  on  the  certainty  of  tone-attack  at  greater  dis- 
tances, therefore  it  would  be  well  to  practice  a difficult 
skip  in  rhythmically  varied  note  values  such  as: 
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or  it  might  be  inverted  for  the  descending  sequence 
thus : 
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or  chromatically  ascending : 
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Compared  with  the  above,  the  actually  required  distance 
of  arm-motion  in  the  following  skip . 
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etc._ 


and  harmonically: 


It  sometimes  does  awav  with  a difficulty  to  exaggerate  it 
for  a while,  i.  e.,  try  to  do’  something  just  a little  more  diffi- 
cult, or,  when  one  finds  a constant  tendency  to  err  in  one 
direction  to  apply  as  counter-effect  an  effort  in  the  opposite 
direction.  So  a bass-note  persistently  missed  by  one  tone  too' 
high  mav  he  corrected  by  purposely  practicing  the  skip  for  a 
while  one  tone  too  far  down.  All  sorts  of  experiments  may 
with  profit  be  made  while  trying  to  gain  conscious  control  ot 
key  distance  in  accord  with  anticipated  tone  distances..  Among 
these  are  such  that  I mentioned  as  having  applied  with  some 
of  mv  blind  pupils. 

As  to  the  broader  effect  of  such  method  of  practicing  consider 
how  much  better  sight  readers  we  may  become  if  once  we  can 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  music  page,  and  will  learn  to  read  group- 
wise  and  phrase-wise  as  far  as  possible  ahead  of  the  very 
spot  which  we  are  at  the  moment  playing!  And  consider 
what  better  musicians  we  pianists  will  have  to  be  to  make 
vivid  to  our  minds,  i.  e„  to  be  able  to  think  and  plan  out  our 
music  ahead  of  the  time  of  playing  it,  even  when  reading  at 
first  sight — just  as  a fine  orchestral  conductor  can  read  his 
sco're,  enjoying  and  appreciating  it  almost  as  much  as  if 
actually  hearing  it ! 

(The  exercises  on  Page  67  are  part  of  a compre- 
hensive system  devised  by  Mr.  Becker,  and  are  part  of 
a forthcoming  work  designed  to  help  the  student  in 
promoting  accuracy  in  piano  playing.) 


being  nearly  twice  as  large,  although  the  real  distance 
from  lowest  tone  to  lowest  of  the  two  octaves  is  no 
greater  than  the  end  to  end  distance  in  the  first  example, 
given  above.  Thus  we  discover  variable  zones  of  fin- 
ger-reach within  larger  distances  of  arm-reach,  and  it 
will  help  us  greatly  towards  keyboard  accuracy  to  get 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  intermingling 
sensations’  of  fingertip,  hand  and  arm  positions  and  mo- 
tions, and  of  course  at  the  same  time  mentally  relating 
this  muscular  memory  or  impulse  of  motion,  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  position,  to  the  remembered,  the  just 
perceiving  and  the  anticipated  tones. 

Aside  from  the  accuracy  of  arm-motion,  there  must 
of  course  also  be  attained  an  unfailing  certainty  of 
finger  adjustments,  enabling  one  to  carry  the  fingertips, 
within  scope  of  their  possible  motion,  in  all  possible 
similar  and  divergent  directions.  As  is  the  case  with 
arm  motions,  so  the  finger  adjustments  can  be  made 
sure  of,  to  better  service,  by  practicing  without  guidance 
of  the  eyes,  entirely  by  combined  sense  of  hearing  and 
motion.  The  sense  of  touch  may  be  resorted  to  when 
the  performer,  before  beginning  to  play,  wishes  to 
locate  the  middle  of  the  keyboard,  but  otherwise  the 
tactile  sense  should  find  use  only  in  helping  to  control 
the  touch,  the  dynamics,  and  the  quality  of  tone.  Now, 
though  we  may  still  make  use  of  “finger-exercises.’  we 
should  no  longer  practice  them  in  the  antiquated, 
monotonous  and  tedious  fashion,  as  when  they  were 
rd  with  a lirmlv  fixed  hand  and  a high  linger-hilting 
upon  always  the  same  five  keys.  Rather,  as 
' r first  foundations  for  a good  touch  have 
ii  1 ild  the  tone  producing  motions,  in  every 

: m r succession,  be  applied  to  all  black  and 

v,  1 and  distances  that  are  likely  to  he 

ni,  lfiv  ..fioiild  also  be  done  in  varied  and  con- 

trasts r:  ihms  and  dynamics.  One  may  become  fa- 
miliar ith  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  varied, 
usabh  k'  i >nsit i • -n - 1,\  practicing  each  group  of  finger 
successions  in  - queue,  form,  both  ascending  and  de- 
scending, beginning  with  the  two-note  slurred  groups, 


According  to  this  plan  all  other  possible  finger  succes- 
sions should  be  given  careful  practice,  in  slow,  medium 
and  finally  very  fast  tempo,  but  not  entirely  giving  up 
slow  and  medium-speed  work. 

Of  course  any  of  the  other  difficulties,  such  as  double 
notes,  may  with  better  result,  also  be  practiced  in  such 
sequence  form.  It  is  important  in  all  these  exercises 
that  one  shall  at  first  practice  the  hands  separately  and 
then  together,  one  hand  forte  and  the  other  piano,  one 
hand  staccato  and  the  other  legato,  as  well  as  both  alike. 

A small  task,  well  accomplished  before  leaving  is  best, 
yet  it  is  often  hard  to  bring  one’s  mind  to  bear  on  the 
one  difficulty  long  enough  to  overcome  it,  unless  some 
diversity  of  effort  and  effect  is  afforded  to  help  keep 
alive  the  interest. 

For  this  purpose  the  above  mentioned  variety  of 
tones,  finger  positions  and  effects  should  be  supplied 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Such  practice  will  keep  the 
student  alert  with  ever  something  new  to  do  in  addition 
to  the  continually  repeated  essential  task — this  always, 
as  it  were,  with  a new  flavor. 

After  a fair  development  has  been  attained  in  finger 
dexterity,  and  also  tbc  smaller  skips,  up  to  two  or  three 
tones  beyond  the  octave,  can  be  securely  taken,  it  is 
time  to  give  special  exercises  and  studies  in  skips,  at 
first  with  the  hands  separately  and  then  in  combination, 
including  crossings  of  the  hands,  etc.  There  are  many 
fine  special  studies  written  for  developing  certainty', 
also  numerous  examples  may  be  found  in  the  best  clas- 
sical and  modern  compositions,  if  one  will  only  look 
for  them.  They  should  always  be  practiced  with  a 
wide  awake  consciousness  of  tone  distance,  and  a care- 
ful estimate  of  the  actual  keyboard  distance  minus  the 
incidental  finger-reach  and  all  this  without  casting  an 
eve  at  the  keys. 


HOW  PADEREWSKI  PRACTICED. 

Few  people  realize  what  a vast  amount  of  practice 
some  of  the  greatest  living  pianists  are  compelled  to 
undertake  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
eminent  position  to  which  they  have  attained.  Pade- 
rewski, according  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  Hadden  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  Modern  Musicians,  beats  all  records  in 
this  way.  “In  recent  years,”  says  Mr.  Hadden,  “when 
he  has  taken  more  to  practical  composition,  he  has 
practiced  less,  but  his  daily  devotion  to  the  keyboard 
used  to  be  quite  phenomenal.  Somebody  once  asked 
him  when  he  practiced.  ‘Why,  always,  he  replied.  One 
must  be  always  at  it  to  keep  the  fingers  right  and  the 
memory  active.’  Sometimes  he  would  play  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hours  a day;  playing  between  the  courses  at 
meals,  while  dressing — in  fact,  whenever  a minute  could 
be  spared. 

“Once  in  New  York  he  had  to  work  up  eight  entirely 
distinct  programs  in  as  many  days,  and  then  he  found 
it  a case  of  seventeen  hours  daily.  Of  course  this 
meant  he  must  practice  half  through  the  night.  And  in- 
deed, Paderewski’s  fondness  for  nocturnal  wrestlings 
with  the  piano  has  more  than  once  proved  a custom 
less  appreciated  by  his  fellow  hotel  guests  than  it  would 
be  by  his  public  audience.  At  New  York,  however,  lie 
varied  the  place  of  ‘disturbance’  by  one  night  selecting 
the  showroom  of  Messrs.  Steinway,  the  piano  makers. 
On  the  evening  before  his  first  recital  he  left  his  hotel 
for  a stroll  about  9.30,  and  after  walking  about  Union 
Square,  started  rapidly  off  to  Steinway  Hall,  where  lie 
hammered  away  until  the  watchman  let  him  in.  He  then 
went  into  the  principal  wareroom,  opened  the  biggest 
piano  he  could  find,  had  the  gas  lighted,  and  from  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening  he  sat  there  until  four  the  next 
morning,  with  the  watchman  as  his  ‘audience.’  Then 
he  went  home,  slept  for  ten  hours,  and  was  ready  for 
his  recital.” 


Begin  ! the  remainder  of  your  life  is  yet  before  you 
in  which  to  travel  the  road  of  Beethoven.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  territory  which  is  open  to  you,  armed 
with  the  garnered  wisdom  of  the  centuries.  Tennyson 
has  nobly  said.  “We  are  ancients  of  the  earth,  And  in 
the  morning  of  the  times.” 
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EXERCISES  FOR  DEVELOPING 

ACCURACY  IN  PIANO  PLAYING 

mi.  i ,..  ,,  opecial  Notes  GUSTAV  t rttputtp 

dw™'«?«d  *.*•*!<*■!*  With  hands.When  playing  exercises  written  on  one  staff  play  one  of  the  *„,!! 

cme  octave  above  or  below  the  position  represented  in  the  notes.Letthe  hand 
and  the  fingers  accomodate  themselves  to  the  most  favorable  playing  positions 
The  fingering  above  the  notes  is  for  the  right  hand,  that  below  for  the  left  hand. 
Exercises  10,^0  and  Li  are  to  be  played  with  the  thumb  held  qnder  the  palm 
ol  the  hand.  Holding  notes  to  be  pressed  down  silently.  ' 
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utmost  attention  devoted  to  exactitude.  Examine  the  nature  of  the 
tions  required  in  every  new  exercise.  When  ever  practicable  apply  the  dif- 
ferent sequence  forms  and  transpose  to  all  other  keys.  Think  out  your 
tones  and  tone  groups  before  playing  and  endeavor  to  have  your  hands  and 
fingers.reach  their  positions  without  looking  at  either  the  keyboard  or  the 
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AS  A LITTLE  CHILD 

A PRAYER 


Melody  by  Weber 
M.  Greenwald 
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Philipp  Scharwenka,  Op. 63,  No.  3 
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MARCHE  MILITAIRE 

from“SUITE  ALGERIENNE” 

Sec on do  C.SAINT-SAENS,  Op.60 
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Allegretto  grazioso 
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Arr.  by  A.  L. 
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l.Praise  notto  me  the  new-born  rose  Though  she’s  called  the  beauteous 


melodia  niarcato 


l.Praise  notto  me  the  new-born  rose  Though  she’s  called  the  beauteous 

1.  Chan  - te  qui  voud-ra  les  at  - traits  De  la  ro  - - se  nais- 

2.  Yon-der  tu  -lip  is  both  bright  and  gay  She  en-  chants  with  her  vi- 

o (f,  a blendes  ap  - pas  El  - le  plait,  el  - le  en- 

6.  No!  I con-fess  I’m  not  in  love  With  the  vi  - o - let,  that 

3.  Eon/  je  ne  suispoint a-mour-eux  De  l'hum-ble  Vi  - o- 


^ueen  of  ev  - ’ry  bower 
san  te 

va  - - ci  - ty 

chan  te 

bends  her  head  so  low 

let  - te 


111  tell  you  where  a blos-som  grows  More  love  - ly  far  than  ev  - ’ry  o - ther  f lower.  _ 

Pour  moi  je  sui  hies  - se  des  - traits _ D'u  - ne  fleur  plus  in  - ter  - res  - san  - - ter 

But  to  my  mind  I still  must  say She  wants  the  charm  of  true  sim-pli  - ci  - ty. 

Mats  el  - le  ne  con-ser  - ve  pas — Cet  - te  sin/  - pli  - ci  - te  char- man  - te. 

Though  she  looks  ten- der  as  a dove_  At  heart  she’s  but  a fick-le  flirt  I know! 

Sous  un  re  - gard  si  lan  - gou  - reux El  - le  ren-fer-  meu  ne  co  - quet  - te! 


Thou’rt  all  my  heart’s  de  ' - light 

Cel  - le  qui  pos-se-de  /non  cceur 


Thou  a -lone  can’stmake  it  beat 


Shine  like  a star  then  in  my 
Cel  - le  qui  fait  tout  man  bon  - 


night — My  fair-est  flow’  - ret  my  Mar 
hear C’est  la  char  - man-te  Mar-gue-ri 
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guer  - ite 
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My  fair-est  flow’’  - ret  my  Mar3 
C'est  la  char  - man  - te  Mar  -sue  - ri 
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BAGAT ELBE 

Abbreviations:  PS.  signifies  Principal  Subject,  SS., Second  Subject, T.,  Transition,  C., Coda.  L.van  BEETHOVEN,  Op.  33,  No.l 
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Jl)  In  tiiis  sort  of  accompaniment  the  left  hand  should  always  lie  subordinated  to  the  right  hand.  ) 


a)  Players  who  are  unable  to  accomplish, at  first  the  even  division  of  this 
octuplet  against  the  three  eighth-notes  of  the  left  hand,  may, for  a while  , 
play  thus : 


i 3. 


b)  Emphasize  the  left  hand , carrying  the  melody. 

C)  Cause  the  bass-note  A-flat,also  the  low  E-flat  in  the  following  measure, 
to  be  softer  than  the  melodic  upper  voice  in  the  left  hand. 


THE  HOUR  IS  LATE 


(Tardi  si  fa) 
“FAUST” 


C.  GOUNOD 
Arr.  by  Albert  Franz 
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from  “Raymond  Overture” 

A.  THOMAS 


Transcription  by 
CHAS.  LINDSAY 
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How  to  Buy  a Piano  and  How  to 
Care  for  It 

By  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN 


“What  would  civilization  be  without 


the  piano?”  asks  Dr.  Holmes.  The  genial 
luthor  was  right.  Yet,  if  the  piano  is  to 
a real  “humanizer,”  it  is  necessary  that 
he  instrument  should  be  a good  one,  and 
hat  it  should  be  properly  cared  for  by  its 
)ossessor.  In  too  many  instances  it  is 
onsidered  chiefly  as  a piece  of  household 
urniture,  and  if  it  only  looks  well,  little 
egard  is  paid  to  its  musical  qualities, 
vhich,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  are,  after 
11,  the  first  essentials  of  a piano. 


AVOID  SHOWY  EXTERIORS. 

This  remark  provides  me  with  my  key- 
ote  at  once.  For,  at  the  outset,  I want 
d caution  every  one  who  contemplates 
uying  a piano  against  being  led  away 
y a showy  exterior.  Hundreds  of  instru- 
lents  are  being  manufactured  every  year 
hich,  while  looking  well  at  the  time  of 
urchase,  will  barely  hold  together  for 
H year.  Such  instruments  are  usually 
iw-priced,  of  course;  for  the  things  that 
3 to  make  a really  good  piano  are  not  to 
: discerned  by  the  eye,  and  it  is  easy 
lough  to  produce  a poor  instrument 
ith  a flash  case. 

Cheap  pianos  are  a delusion  and  a 
tare.  They  are  made  of  inferior  ma- 
rial,  they  are  badly  put  together,  they 
ill  not  stand  in  tune,  and  their  tone  is 
keeping  with  all  the  other  qualities 
the  instrument.  You  see,  pianos — that 
good  pianos — cannot  be  made  cheap, 
ifferent  parts  require  different  woods, 
d almost  every  country  contributes, 
leap  substitutes  are  inefficient.  More- 
er,  the  wood  must  be  seasoned  and  that 
Ices  from  three  to  five  years.  The  great 
:ctories  will  have  perhaps  a stock  of 
Dod  running  to  750,000  feet  always  on 
Ind.  The  loss  of  interest  on  such  a 
;>ck  while  it  is  being  seasoned  is  a 
bs-ious  matter,  and  the  smaller  manufac- 
n Cers  cannot  stand  it.  Hence,  they  use 
• i perfectly  seasoned  wood,  with  disas- 
t»us  results  to  the  purchasers  of  their 
i truments.  The  public  have  not  yet 
|isped  the  fact  that  there  is  a minimum 

ice  for  a good  piano,  and  that  anything 
d below  that  price  must  mean  a loss 
the  seller  or  the  buyer, 
n selecting  a piano,  then,  do  not  be 
. away  by  a showy  case,  and  do  not  buy 
|.a  instrument  simply  because  it  is  cheap. 

_ Frther,  do  not  be  deceived  by  the  bril- 
□Kit  dashing  over  the  keyboard  by  which 
:J  seller  may  endeavor  to  dazzle  you 
i he  desires  to  dispose  of  a particular 
Rno.  An  instrument  may  sound  well 
ii  the  bare  saloon  of  the  music  dealer, 
yjj  sound  indifferently  in  a carpeted  and 
-4  nished  apartment. 


be  clear,  ringing  and  sweet  throughout 
the  entire  range ; the  bass  always  rich, 
full,  and  sonorous. 

Having  got  your  piano,  it  is  important 
to  know  where  to  place  it.  For  it  will 
not  do  to  place  it  anywhere.  A piano  will 
sound  twice  as  well  in  one  position  as  in 
another.  It  should  not  be  too  near  the 
lire,  or  in  a draught,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Nor  should  it  be  placed  against  an  outer 
wall,  which  has  a chance  of  being  damp. 
Generally  speaking,  the  best  position  is 
determined  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
room,  and  by  the  position  of  the  doors 
and  windows.  An  upright  piano  should 
be  placed  with  the  back  towards  the  wall, 
but  a grand  piano  may  be  placed  so  that 
the  player  will  face  the  people  in  the 
room.  No  piano  should  be  placed  where 
the  sound  is  caught  in  curtains  and  hang- 
ings. 

Then,  again,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  must  be  considered.  It  shou’d  be 
neither  hot  nor  cold — as  equal  as  possi- 
ble: a piano  is  always  much  affected  by 
alternations  of  temperature,  by  dryness 
and  moisture.  A small  bag  of  unslaked 
lime  hung  inside,  underneath  the  cover 
of  the  instrument,  will  catch  dampness 
and  prevent  rust  of  the  wires.  In  winter, 
when  the  fires  are  going,  a piano  often 
gets  too  dry,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
good  to  keep  some  growing  plants  in  the 
room.  A plant  in  a room  where  the 
piano  is  will  require  more  water  than  a 
plant  in  any  other  part  of  the  house. 
Warm,  dry,  summer  air  is  most  favorable 
to  a piano ; and  on  warm,  dry  days  as 
much  outdoor  air  as  possible  should  be 
admitted.  But  if  you  can  so  arrange, 
do  not  allow  the  instrument  to  stand 
where  the  sun’s  rays  can  shine  directly 
on  it,  and  be  careful  to  keep  it  closed 
and  well  covered  while  the  room  is  being 
swept  and  dusted. 


THE  SUREST  TEST, 
he  surest  test  of  a piano  is  its  power 
sustaining  sound;  and  this  test  can 
iy  be  applied  in  one  way.  Strike  a note 
i any  part  of  the  keyboard  except  tlie 
remc  treble.  If  the  note  continues 
ijnding  for  some  time  after  it  has  been 
'^jick  and  the  key  held  down,  you  may 
Tje  it  for  granted  that  the  instrument 
djpod.  Never  buy  a piano  with  a hard, 
'nallic  tone.  See  that  the  tone  is  sweet 
pleasing  to  the  ear.  And  do  not 
l|  iit  your  test  (as  many  do),  to  the  treble 
Oi : of  the  instrument.  Some  pianos  have 
rilliant  tone  in  the  treble  range  and 
abominable  “tubby,”  muffled  tone 


bass.  The  tone  of  a piano  ought  to 


KEEP  THE  PIANO  TUNED. 

Then  you  must  have  your  piano  tuned 
regularly  by  a competent  tuner.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  people  allow  their 
instruments  to  go  to  ruin  for  want  of 
tuning.  There  is  a story  told  of  Chopin 
that,  going  into  a roadside  inn  once,  he 
found  a piano.  At  first,  remembering 
former  experiences  of  the  kind,  he  did 
not  dare  to  touch  it.  But  time  hung  heav- 
ily on  his  hand,  and  at  length  he  ran  his 
fingers  over  the  keys.  “Sancta  Maria!” 
he  exclaimed,  in  delighted  surprise,  “the 
thing’s  in  tune.”  Liszt  once  tried  a piano 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  fled 
from  the  inn  after  the  first  chord,  leav- 
ing his  hat  and  overcoat  behind!  The 
piano  hadn  t been  tuned  for  years. 

I here  are  hundreds  of  pianos  in  pri- 
vate houses  to-day  which  are  simply  un- 
playable for  want  of  tuning.  Every 
piano  ought  to  be  tuned  at  least  four 
times  a year.  That  is  the  minimum.  If 
the  instrument  is  an  old  one,  it  may  need 
tuning  oftener ; also  if  it  is  a new  one, 
as  then  it  is  very  liable  to  lose  pitch. 
Pianos  allowed  to  remain  out  of  tune  for 
a long  time  lose  the  power  to  keep  in  tune 
after  tuning.  The  strings  lose  their  elas- 
ticity. 

I have  advised  a competent  tuner,  and 
the  advice  will  stand  some  extension. 
Although  treatises  have  been  written 
with  a view  to  educating  the  possessors 
of  pianos  to  tune  their  own  instruments, 
the  trained  tuner’s  occupation  is  not,  like 
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THAT  perfection  of  Tone  and  Action,  which  alone 
can  give  permanent  satisfaction  to  the  piano 
buyer,  is  insured  only  by  watchful  thoroughness 
in  every  minute  detail  of  construction;  and. to  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  only  high-grade  player  pianos  built 
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Kranich  & Bach  instruments. 
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payments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can 
own  a vose  piano.  We  take  old  instruments  in  exchange 
and  deliver  the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense. 
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THL  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
clinch  every  subject-  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

1 he  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction 
Liberal  discounts. 
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See  for  yourself  what 
one  application  will  do! 

• l _ it.:.  n d.'in.cnfti 


We  want  every  woman  who  reads  this 
advertisement  to  know  Pond’s  Vanishing 
Cream.  We  want  you  to  know — not  from 
what  we  say — but  from  actual  experience, 
how  good  it  is  for  your  skin. 

Get  this  sample  tube  and  notice  now 
easily  Pond’s  Vanishing  Cream  is  applied. 
;ioes  not  require  massage:  It  contains 


It 


a skin-softening  ingredient,  prepared  for 
Vanishing  Cream  which  has  a special  affinity 
for  the  skin.  It  immediately  sinks  in— 
vanishes.  It  leaves  no  gloss  sr  shine— never 

“comes  out”  on  the  face. 

It  isn’t  greasy  or  oily;  you  can  apply  it 
at  night,  and  what  is  more  important,  bejore 
going  out. 


m 


Othello’s,  exactly  “gone.”  On  the  con- 
trary, it  remains,  and  calls  for  a higher 
degree  of  skill  and  conscientiousness  than 
it  ever  did.  So  complex  and  delicate  is 
the  construction  of  the  modern  piano- 
forte, that  its  health  can  only  he.  regu- 
lated by  the  most  experienced  physician 
by  one  who  has  made  it  his  study  from 
its  birth.  This  is  literally  true,  for  just 
as  the  ordinary  surgeon  qualifies  himself 
to  operate  on  his  fellow-beings  by  a sys- 
tematic course  of  training  at  the  hospi- 
tals and  experiments  in  the  dissecting 
room,  so  does  the  professional  tuner  gain 
his  experience  by  practicing  rough  tun- 
ing— “chipping  up,’’  as  it  is  called  in  the 
nursery  of  the  piano. 

To  engage  a cheap  tuner  is  foolish  and 
hazardous.  A small  fee  almost  invari- 
ably means  small  skill  or  total  inefficiency. 
Don’t  trust  the  man  whose  claim  for 
your  patronage  is  based  on  the  lowness 
of  his  charge.  He  is  apt  to  break  the 
strings  and  pins  of  your  piano:  or  if  he 
is  not  so  clumsy  as  to  positively  impair 
the  instrument,  ten  to  one  his  want  of 
skill  in  setting  the  wrest-pin  firmly  by 
the  hand  when  correct  pitch  is  obtained 
will  result  in  the  piano  being  as  badly  out 
of  tune  after  ten  minutes’  vigorous  play- 
ing as  it  was  before. 


Pored S Extract  (omparvyS 

|WSfe£ 

Vanishing  Cream 

- - V 

Madame  Emmy  Destinn.  the  great  operatlo  singer  finds  Van- 
iuauo.1 “ f . wonderful.''  Other  users  are  Mrs.  Fluke, 

\\h ,V  g^n*.”o I lull  )VV  Rose  Stahl,  Frances  Starr.  .lane 

- 

C wl  aui  T,  ™ A i;  also  film. .us  beauties,  Violet  Van 

Brngh,  Neilson,  Terry  and  Par  Iowa.  It  is  used  by  more  women  on 

- V 

the  staee  than  is  ativ  other  cream.  , . . 

A frit  sample  tube  will  be  sen  t,  on  f 

(two  weeks’  supply)  for  te.  Address  POfiDS  EA1UALI  him 

fi  1 

POND’S  EXTRACT.  “ The  Standard  for 60  Years" 

.Tune  Cowl  savs:  “I 

R rainy 
• I use 


Destinn  says: 
it  constantly" 


Particular!  v 
burns,  etc.  Exc 
for  4c  in  s'amps. 


•Hent  for  use  after  shaving.  Trial  bottle  mailed  cn 


rlorse  it  highly  for 


shine  qiinlitie 


Y our 

Y early 

Walk 


If  you  are  a person  of  average 
activity  you  walk  about  iSoo 
miles  a year. 

That  is  the  distance  between  New 
York  City  and  Bismarck , North 
Dakota — a vast  distance , considered 

as  a walk. 


cised  in  the  process  of  drying,  which 
should  be  done  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

These  hints  might  be  extended,  but  if 
attention  be  paid  to  all  that  has  here  been 
said,  there  will  be  fewer  complaints  on 
the  score  of  pianos  going  out  of  order 
from  no  apparent  cause. 


REMEMBER  that  you  take  theequiva- 
lent  of  this  walk  every  year.  Nearly 
all  of  the  time  you  are  obliged  to  walk  on  hard  floors . and  pavements, 
Why  not  do  the  wise  and  sensible  thing,  and  wear  O Sullivan  s Hee  s 
of  easy,  springy  rubber  on  your  shoes? 

They  will  take  up  the  jolt  and  jar  of  walking,  and  save  your  spine 
and  nervous  system  from  the  shock  of  pounding  your  whole 
weight  down  on  hard  leather.  They  will  give  your  step  a buoyant, 
youthful  elasticity,  keep  your  shoes  in  shape  and  last  twice  as 
long  as  leather. 

O'Sullivan’s  Ilccls  cost  but  50c  a pair  attached,  at  all  shoemakers. 

S me  shoe  manufacturers  put  them  on  their  shoes  before  they  leave 
t'  factory.  All  shoemakers  and  shoe  dealers  will  attach  them  to 
nr  shoes  when  vpu  buy  them,  or  at  any  other  time.  If  you  prefer, 

■ us  ik  in  stamps,  and  a tracir.e  of  your  heel,  and  we  will  mail 
j air.  O'SULLIVAN  RUBBER  CO.,  131  Hudson  St.,  N.Y. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

HEELS 

of  New- 
Live  Rubber 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  THE  CARE  OF 
THE  INSTRUMENT. 

Some  practical  hints  may  be  offered 
in  conclusion.  Do  not  load  the  top  of 
your  piano  with  ornaments,  books,  and 
bric-a-brac.  Such  things  absorb  the 
tone  and  may  cause  a jarring  besides. 

If  keys  stick  down,  it  may  be  due  to  pins 
or  beads,  or  other  tiny  things  getting  in— 
or  the  keys  may  have  swollen  so  as  to 
need  sandpapering.  Mice  and  moths  are 
great  enemies  of  the  piano.  Both  go 
for”  the  felt  and  cloth  of  the  interior; 
and  the  mice,  in  addition,  often  make 
their  nests  inside.  Frequent  inspection 
should  be  made  in  order  to  prevent  these 
depredations.  If  a small  linen  bag  filled 
with  camphor  is  hung  on  a nail  in  the 
inside  of  the  piano-case,  it  will  generally 
keep  the  moths  at  bay. 

Keep  your  piano  scrupulously  free  from 
dust.  Every  time  the  tuner  comes  is  a 
good  time  to  dust  the  interior  of  the 
instrument,  as  the  tuner  takes  off  the 
front  hoards  of  upright  pianos  and  the 
lids  of  grand  pianos.  Dust  the  inside 
carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the  delicate 
construction.  Where  a rag  cannot  easily 
he  used,  a light  feather  duster  will  do. 
The  keys  should  he  wiped  over  with  a 
soft,  dry  cloth  after  playing,  to  remove 
any  perspiration  left  by  the  fingers,  as 
this  contains  oily  particles  and  lactic  acid, 
which  are  likely  to  discolor  the  ivory. 

The  keyboard  should  he  left  open  dur- 
ing the  day,  as  constant  exclusion  of  the 
light  will  yellow  the  keys.  When  the 
keys  do  get  discolored,  they  might  he 
scraped,  hut  only  if  the  ivory  is  thick 
enough  to  hear  that  process.  Some  of 
the  older  keyboards  will  hear  it,  hut  of 
late  years  ivory  has  been  so  dear  that  it 
is  cut  very  thin.  Where  scraping  is 
impracticable,  try  rubbing  with  a paste 
composed  of  prepared  chalk  and  sal  vola- 
tile spread  upon  wash  leather.  Or  rub 
on  with  a brush  a solution  consisting  of 
one  part  of  nitric  acid  to  ten  parts  of 
water,  and  afterwards  cleanse  the  keys 
with  pure  water.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, do  not  wash  the  keys  with  water, 
which  would,  in  time,  cause  them  to  turn 
yellow,  hut  with  a little  spirit,  such  as 
methylated  or  benzoline.  The  polish  of 
the  case  should  he  frequently  rubbed  with 
a dry  duster,  and  occasionally  washed 
with  a little  warm  water  in  which  a small 
quantity  of  soda  might  with  advantage 
be  dissolved.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 


WHY  DONIZETTI  WROTE 
“LUCIA.” 

Opera  libretti,  like  contemporary 
drama,  are  influenced  very  largely  by 
the  literary  and  social  tendencies  of  the 
time.  Who  shall  say  that  Puccini,  for 
instance,  was  not  moved  by  the  rapidly 
developing  appetite  for  opera  in  America 
when  he  put  music  to  the  stories  of 
Madcima  Butterfly  and  The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West.  In  like  manner  the  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  the  widest  pos- 
sible popularity  at  the  time  when  Doni- 
zetti was  at  his  height.  There  has  always 
been  a great  admiration  for  English  liter- 
ary products  in  Italy.  Shakespeare, 
drawing  great  inspiration  from  Italian 
sources,  might  be  expected  to  appeal  to 
Latin  audiences,  but  the  thoroughly  Scotch 
scenario  of  most  of  the  Scott  novels 
seemed  to  inspire  many  Italian  composers 
of  the  time  if  we  may  judge  from  cata- 
logues of  the  works  produced. 

A strain  of  Scotch  blood  in  Donizetti  s 
ancestry  may  account  for  the  immortal 
popularity  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  He 
v/as  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  libretto 
that  was  prepared  for  him  after  the  care- 
less manner  of  the  time.  Wagner  had 
not  yet  arrived  to  teach  the  musical  pub- 
lic to  expect  a real  play  set  to  music 
when  they  attended  the  opera.  Donizetti 
rewrote  long  parts  of  the  libretto  him- 
self. Four  other  Italian  composers  of 
the  time  set  Scott’s  tale  to  music  and 
the  rivalry  was  said  to  have  been  keen. 
Donizetti,  however,  won  easily  and  all 
of  the  other  works  are  forgotten.  The 
opera  was  first  given  in  Italy  at  the 
1'catre  Fondo  in  Naples,  September  26, 
1835.  It  was  given  in  English  in  New 
York  as  early  as  1843.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  times  for  critics  steeped  in  De- 
bussy and  Schonberg  to  turn  up  their 
supercilious  noses  at  Lttria.  Wagner  tool 
quite  a different  attitude  toward  the 
works  of  Donizetti,  possibly  because  he 
knew  just  how  rare  is  the  ability  to  make 
such  apparently  simple  but  exceptional!) 
natural  tunes  as  those  which  seem  to 
spurt  up  through  the  works  of  Donizetti 
as  naturally  as  springs  along  a mountain 
brook.  Not  only  is  the  Donizetti  set- 
ting of  Scott’s  ever  fascinating  Bride  o! 
Lammermoor  the  only  one  of  the  set  era. 
settings  which  has  survived  but  it  is  als< 
the  only  setting  of  any  of  the  Scott 
novels  so  rich  in  romance  and  dramatu 
fire  which  has  still  world-wide  popular- 
ity. Marschner,  Bizet,  Balfe,  Sullivan,  ah 
of  whom  made  notable  operatic  frame: 
for  the  Waverley  novels,  must  pass  tht 
palm  to  Donizetti.  If  the  Sextet  (recita 
tive  and  quartet)  from  Act  II  were  pay 
ing  its  composer  a royalty  now  it  woult 
he  easily  “way  up  in  the  thousands. 


Chopin  lived  in  the  time  when  Parisiai 
life  was  centered  in  the  salon.  He  wa. 
constantly  in  the  society  of  such  men  a 
Victor  Hugo,  Rossini.  Mendelssohn 
Berlioz,  Heine,  Dumas,  De  Musset,  Liszt 
Cherubini,  Thalberg,  Meyerbeer  am 
Paganini.  He  lived  in  a golden  ag 
which  suited  to  perfection  his  high! 
impressionable  nature.  Every  experienc 
left  a strong  mark  on  his  character,  hi 
intense  patriotism,  his  contact  with  Ger 
many,  his  life  in  France,  were  strong  fac 
tors  in  his  development.  One  writer  says 
“Poland  gave  him  pain,  France,  lovehnes 
and  grace,  and  Germany,  the  depth.  - 
Jo-Shipley  Watson. 
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Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 
Editor  for  April 

MR.  ARTHUR  DE  GUICHARD 


[Perhaps  no  Frenchman  in  America  is  more 
peculiarly  fitted  to  write  on  the  art  of  sing- 
ing in  France  than  Mr.  Arthur  de  Guichard. 
Though  French  by  birth,  his  early  education 
was  English.  He  was  destined  for  the  medical 
profession  and  indeed  holds  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  decided,  however,  to 
adopt  a musical  and  dramatic  career,  and  his 
gifts  in  this  direction  were  cultivated  under 
the  direction  of  such  eminent  authorities  as 
Francesco  Lamperti,  Duprez  and  (for  piano 
and  theory)  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow.  He  came 
to  America  and  first  sang  with  Christine 
Nilsson  under  the  management  of  Maurice 
Grau.  He  has  since  become  widely  known  in 
this  country  as  a conductor,  educator,  singer, 
and  writer  upon  musical  subjects.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  he  is  not  only  thoroughly  well 
versed  in  the  matter  of  French  music,  but  his 
virtual  adoption  o'f  this  country  has  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a thorough  insight  into  the 
American  view  of  this  subject. — Editor  of 
The  Etude.] 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  OF 
SONG  IN  FRANCE. 

In  France,  the  same  as  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  the  art  of  Singing  and 
of  Song  is  lost  in  the  uncertain  mists  of 
antiquity.  Seek  how  and  where  we  will, 
the  thick  veil  of  time  and  its  destruction 
of  the  most  ancient  records,  which  may 
have  existed,  have  hidden  or  removed 
any  trace  of  the  beginning  of  Song  as  an 
art.  Hans  von  Biilow  has  said  : “In  the 
beginning  was  rhythm”;  and  we  know, 
from  pieces  of  ancient  frescoes  and  sculp- 
ture, that  the  first  forms  of  movement 
were  dances  performed  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  clapping  of  hands  or  snapping 
of  fingers. 

How  long  this  may  have  lasted  is  un- 
certain, but  the  first  reliable  information 
as  to  the  existence  of  singing  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  of 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  a 
comparison  between  their  music  and  that 
of  the  Egyptians  shows  that  there  exists  a 
gf eat  similarity  of  melodic  mould — for 
polyphony  was  not  then  known.  Passing 
on  with  the  march  of  centuries  through 
the  changes  in  style  and  mode  of  the 
Grecian  and  Byzantine  periods,  we  are  led 
to  the  first  great  manifestation  of  Song 
in  Europe  or,  to  be  more  precise,  in 
Trance — the  song  of  the  Troubadors. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  how 
great  a role  the  life  of  a people  plays 
in  the  formation  of  its  art.  Art  is  mod- 
eled on  life:  Style  and  mode  are  but 

other  terms  for  “fashion.”  Every  chang- 
ing  age  brings  with  it  a corresponding 
modification  in  the  expression  of  art,  good 
or  bad,  according  to  trend  of  the  people’s 
mentality  or  yearning.  It  is  the  latter 
which  has  the  predominating  influence, 
because  it  puts  us  in  touch  with  the  actual 
feeling  of  a people,  the  naive  outpouring 
cf  the  heart,  whereas  the  mind’s  lucubra- 
tions are  usually  more  sophisticated.  Added 
to  which,  art  has  a much  wider  scope  than 
literature,  which  appeals  only  to  one 
country — that  of  its  language. 

In  the  early  age  of  French  music  there 
was  no  national  literature  of  any  im- 
portance. Romance,  history,  legend, 
stories  of  war  and  adventure,  men’s 
longings  and  the  aspirations  of  the  times 
found  their  recorders,  their  narrators  in 
the  songs  and  ballads  of  the  Trouba- 
dors  Minstrels,  who  had  accompanists 
with  them  or  who  accompanied  themselves 
on  the  vielle,  the  viol  or  the  rotta  (a 
species  of  harp).  Welcome  everywhere, 


at  the  courts  of  monarchs  as  well  as  in 
the  hovels  of  peasants,  these  itinerant 
musicians  found  their  way  all  over  Eu- 
rope, spreading  their  songs  and  the  love 
of  their  music  into  the  hearts  of  all 
peoples. 

The  Catholic  Church  also  played  its 
part,  and  a most  important  one,  in  the 
diffusion  of  song  in  the  lives  of  the 
French.  Saint  Ambrose  “fascinated  the 
people  by  the  melodic  charm  of  his 
hymns.”  Saint  Thomas  d’Aquinas  said : 
That  it  (song)  held  the  first  rank  among 
the  seven  liberal  arts  and  that  it  was  the 
noblest  of  human  sciences.”  It  soon  began 
to  be  taught  all  over  the  country.  From 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries 
a great  school  of  theoretical  and  practical 
music  flourished,  at  Chartres.  There  was 
a professorial  chair  of  music  at  Toulouse 
University,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  And 
in  Paris,  the  centre  of  the  musical  world, 
the  names  are  found  of  the  most  famous 
musical  theorists  on  the  lists  of  the  Uni- 
versity professors,  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

In  these  schools  music  was  looked  upon 
more  as  a science  than  an  art,  and  it  ran 
great  risks  of  becoming  dry  and  unemo- 
tional— without  that  subtle  appeal  to  the 
mind  which  we  call  “heart.”  But  a new 
art  arose  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that 
of  Madrigals  and  Ballads,  that  produced 
in  the  next  century  a rich  harvest  of  vocal 
music,  that  we  would  find  it  difficult  to 
discover  to-day.  The  musical  literature 
of  that  period  is  of  a richness  without 
parallel,  perhaps,  in  history.  The  French 
and  the  Flemish  were  predominant  in 
music  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Rome.  But, 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  individualism  began  to  appear 
everywhere  in  music;  personal  feeling  de- 
clared itself  free  and  “back  to  nature” 
became  the  watchword.  It  was  said  of 
Josquin  Despres : “No  one  has  inter- 

pteted,  in  music,  the  passions  of  the  soul 
better  than  he.” 

The  musical  renaissance  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  characterized  in  the  eyes  of 
contemporaries  by  the  imitation  of  nature 
and  the  expression  of  feelings,  for  such 
it  appeared  to  them  was  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  art.  It  was  then  that  Bel- 
ltau,  Dorat  and  Jodelle  sang,  and  never 
were  poetry  and  music  more  closely 
wedded.  Ronsard  called  music  “the 
younger  sister  of  poetry,”  saying  that 
‘ without  music,  poetry  was  almost  with- 
out grace,  like  music  without  the  melody 
of  poetry  was  inanimate  and  without  life.” 
Baif  established  an  academy  of  poetry 
and  music.  Never  was  France  so  thor- 
oughly musical.  Music  was  not  the  ap- 
panage of  a single  class,  but  of  the  whole 
nation;  and  by  “music”  is  understood 
Song. 


musical  collaborator  of  Moliere,  and  wrote 
several  admirable  scores  to  accompany 
the  comedies  of  the  great  author.  But  a 
musician  superior  to  all  these  was  Jean 
Philippe  Rameau,  for  “he  founded  the 
French  musical  and  dramatic  art,  upon 
the  science  that  he  created  and  upon  his 
observation  of  nature”  (Rolland).  His 
work  was  continued  and  amplified  by 
Christoph  Willibald  Gluck,  who  carried 
opera  to  its  highest  form  and  expression 
before  the  Revolution  of  1789.  From  the 
endeavors  and  inventions  of  these  two 
musicians  dates  the  true  origin  of  the 
French  opera  of  our  days. 

It.  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a dis- 
quisition on  French  opera,  but  French 
song  and  singing  are  so  essentially  de- 
clamatory (1  would  like  to  say  “theatri- 
cal,” meaning  vivid  interpretation,  but  am 
afraid,  the  word  may  be  misunderstood), 
even  in  a chansonnette,  that  the  whole 
growth  had  to  be  shown.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have 
reached  the  stage  when  that  art  was  mani- 
fested, which  the  majority  of  writers 
agree  in  calling  “pre-eminently  French,” 
namely,  Opera-comique.  For  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  French  term,  it 
must  be  explained  that  “opera-comique” 
does  not  mean  comic  opera,  although 
many  of  them  are  light  in  calibre  and 
comic  in  treatment  and  in  climax,  particu- 
larly the  earlier  operas.  The  term 
| opera-comique”  is  applied  to  those  operas 
in  which  there  is  some  spoken  dialogue, 
no  matter  what  the  gravity  of  the  subject 
may  be.  If  that  same  spoken  dialogue  be 
reset  in  recitative  form,  even  recitative 
sccco,  the  opera  would  no  longer  belong 
to  the  opera-comique  category.  Carmen, 
with  its  lugubrious  ending,  belongs  to  it. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  better  known 
as  a philosopher,  was  the  first  Frenchman 
(born  at  Geneva)  to  produce  anything  in 
the  style  of  opera-comique.  His  Devin 
du  Village,  performed  before  Marie  An- 
toinette, remained  in  the  repertory  of  the 
Opera  Comique  Theatre  for  seventy-six 
years,  where  it  was  given  again  in  1912. 
To  him  succeeded,  among  others,  Mehul, 
Philidor,  Monsigny,  Dalayrac,  Cherubini, 
Adam,  Boieldieu,  Maillart,  Auber,  Gounod! 
and  others  of  recent  times.  No  comment 
is  necessary  here,  at  this  time,  upon  these 
composers  and  their  works,  some  of  the 
latter  being,  no  doubt,  well-known  to  us. 
Nor  need  any  mention  be  made  of  Rossi- 
ni, who,  although  called  to  the  direction 
of  the  Paris  Opera  (l’Academie  Royale 
de  Musique),  was  entirely  Italian  and 
left  no  trace  of  his  style  of  composition 
upon  French  music. 


PIONEERS  OF  MODERN  FRENCH  MUSIC. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  art  of  Song 
was  further  developed,  by  means  of  its 
striving  after  the  emotional  in  nature,  and 
musical  tragedy  appeared  in  Italy,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  France  by  Lully.  After 
him  came  a Frenchman  who  was  vastly 
his  superior,  in  every  respect — Mark  An- 
thony Charpentier.  Was  he  an  ancestor 
of  the  Charpentier  of  Louise  fame?  So 
great  was  his  talent  that  he  became  the 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY. 

But  the  Great  Revolution  gave  birth  to 
a musical  organization  which  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  factors,  perhaps  the  chief, 
in  raising  French  music  to  its  present 
high  state  of  development.  This  was  the 
world-famed  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  Declamation. 

The  first  School  of  Singing  established 
in  Paris  by  order  of  Louis  XVI  and  his 
Council  of  State,  was  the  Fcole  Royale  de 
Chant,  in  1784,  Gossec  was  named  di- 
lector, and  Piccini  (Gluck’s  rival),  Lan- 
gle  and  Guichard  were  the  teachers  of 
singing;  there  were  also  teachers  of  sol- 
feggio, clavecin,  composition,  violin, 
double-bass  and  of  dancing.  The  down- 
fall of  the  king  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  put  an  end  to  the  Lcole  de 
Chant.  In  1792,  one  Sarrette,  a captain 
in  the  National  Guard  and  commander  of 
the  music,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly:  “Since  the  epoch  of 

the  Revolution,  the  musicians  of  the  Par- 
isian National  Guard  have  sung  in  honor 
of  Liberty  in  all  the  public  rejoicings. 
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They  are  now  about  to  show  that  they 
can  also  defend  it.  This  band  of  musi- 
cians is  being  divided  into  two  parts : 

The  one  hangs  up  its  lyre  to  go  and  tight 
the  enemy;  the  other  preserves  it  while 
working  in  camps  round  Paris.  Thus 
were  erected  the  walls  of  Thebes;  thus 
shall  the  grave  of  tyrants  be  dug.  The 
enemy  shall  be  overthrown;  the  musicians 
will  be  reunited  and  sing  the  victories 
of  the  French.” 

A year  later,  November  8,  1793,  Sar- 
rette  and  a deputation  were  admitted  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  plead  the 
cause  of  his  project;  after  which  it  was 
decided,  in  principle,  to  adopt  the  proposi- 
tion. It  was  not,  however,  until  August, 

1795,  that  the  Conservatory  was  decreed, 
with  the  title  of  National  Institute,  for 
the  performance  and  instruction  of  music. 
Among  the  principal  statutes  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  institution  were  two  very 
admirable  rules,  those  decreeing  that  pupils 
would  receive  their  education  free,  with- 
out charge  of  any  kind,  and  that  their 
admission  would  be  subject  to  examina- 
tion. “Thanks  to  them,  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory has  been  able  to  maintain  to  the 
present  day  a universally  recognized  su- 
periority over  all  similar  establishments 
abroad  and  to  raise  constantly  the  stand- 
ard of  the  talents  it  receives,  in  order  to 
bring  them  nearer  perfection.  Since  it 
requires  no  payment,  it  has  the  right  to 
choose  its  pupils;  whence  it  opens  its 
doors  only  to  the  elite  among  young 
artists”  (Combarieu). 

Although  the  Conservatory  _ has  long 
been  the  keystone  of  the  musical  edifice 
of  Paris;  although  it  has  never  ceased 
having  a great  number  of  renowned  and 
devoted  teachers,  among  whom  was  the 
founder  of  the  modern  French  school, 
Cesar  Franck;  although  the  majority  of 
the  artists  who  have  a name  in  French 
music  had  their  instruction  there,  and 
although  the  list  of  the  winners  of  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  from  its  classes  of  com- 
position. comprise  nearly  all  the  heads  of 
the  artistic  movement  of  to-day — from 
Massenet  to  Bruneau  and  from  Charpen- 
tier'to  Debussy— nevertheless,  it  is  a secret 
to  no  one  that,  since  1870,  the  official  ac- 
tion of  the  Conservatory  with  regard  to 
this  movement  has  been  practically  noth- 
ing. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not 
done  anything  to  stop  it.  “It  is  only  since 
the  directorship  of  M.  Gabriel  Faure 
that  it  has  tried,  not  without  some,  diffi- 
culty, to  reassume  its  position,  which  it 
had  abandoned  and  that  others  have 
taken,  at  the  head  of  French  art”  (Rol- 
lar.d). 

The  number  of  pupils  received  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Paris  is  about  eight  hun- 
dred. The  entrance  examination  takes 
place  in  October  of  each  year.  The  ages 
for  admission  of  singers  are:  Women, 

ft  0m  17  to  23;  men.  from  18  to  26.  But 
they  can  be  admitted  to  the  solfeggi,  or 
sight-singing  classes,  from  the  age  of 
nine.  Foreigners  are  admitted  free,  on 
precisely  the  same  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  mother-establishment 
at  Paris,  there  are  branches  at  I.ille.  Tou- 
louse, Dijon,  Nantes,  Lyon,  Nancy. 
Rennes,  Roubaix  and  Perpignan.  The  fol 
lowing  cities  also  have  their  Conserva- 
tories, or  Schools  of  Music,  under  th< 
supervision  of  the  Minister  for  l ine  Arts 
and  enjoying  a subvention  either  from 
the  State  or  from  the  Municipality.  These 
cities  are:  Aix,  Amiens,  Angouleme. 

Bayonne,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Caen,  Cam- 
brai.  Cette,  Chambery,  Digne,  Douai.  Le 
Mans,  Montpellier,  Moulins,  Nimes.  Saint- 
Omer,  Tours  and  Valenciennes.  All  the 
celebrated  French  singers  (and  some  of 
the  foreign  ones)  who  are  known  in  this 
country,  or  who  are  following  an  artistic 
career  in  their  own.  have  received  their 
training  in  one  or  other  of  these  institu- 
tions and  the  majority  are  distinguished 
as  prize-winners. 


MODERN  FRENCH  MUSIC 
TEACHING. 

Those  singers  who  have  obtained  a first 
or  second  prize  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory may  be  called  to  fill  an  engagement 
at  the  Opera  or  the  Opera  Comique.  It 
is  their  decisive  step  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  fame.  Among  the  names 
of  the  present  staff  of  teachers  at  the 
Conservatory  are  several  whom  I recog- 
nize as  having,  in  my  time,  occupied  minor 
roles  in  provincial  companies,  but  who, 
by  dint  of  talent  and  perseverance,  have 
succeeded  in  becoming  teachers  in  the 
parent  Institution  where  they  were  for- 
merly familiar  with  the  benches  and  the 
tasks  as  pupils. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  the  best  and 
safest  teachers  are  to  be  found  exercising 
their  vocation  in  the  State  and  Municipal 
establishments,  there  are  many  excellent 
teachers,  in  every  city  of  any  importance, 
who  come  under  the  head  of  private 
instructors.  They  cannot  all  become  pro- 
fessors at  the  Conservatory;  so,  when 
they  have  given  up  the  active  career  of 
an  artist,  they  take  up  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  exercise  it  with  dignity  and 
skill.  However,  it  is  well  for  those  who 
go  to  them  to  ascertain  their  worth,  by 
the  success  of  the  pupils  they  have  trained. 

It  is  a sure  test,  provided  it  is  they  who 
have  made  the  singer  and  not  merely 
given  a so-called  “finishing  touch”  to  some 
more  deserving  teacher’s  work  and  taken 
the  credit  for  that  work;  whereas  all  they 
have  done  has  been  to  exercise  the  occult 
“pull”  they  possess  and  thereby  to  get 
the  pupil  an  engagement,  pocketing  the 
kudos  plus  a fat  commission.  This  hap- 
pens frequently.  When  in  doubt  about  a 
proposed  teacher’s  merit,  it  would  be  wise 
to  consult  some  well-known  musical  au- 
thority who  has  not  any  axe  to  grind. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  full  title  of 
the  Paris  institution  is  the  “National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  Declamation. 

The  “declamation”  taught  is  both  lyric, 
for  the  operatic  stage,  and  dramatic,  for 
the  legitimate  stage.  The  teachers  for 
the  latter  consist  of  the  leading  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  Theatre  Franqais  (also 
termed  the  Comedie  Franqaise).  Deport- 
ment and  acting  are  taught  to  all  singing 
pupils,  for  the  interpretation  of  their 
songs  or  roles.  It  is,  without  doubt,  that 
declamatory  training  which  makes  French 
singers  give  so  much  more  vivid  and 
graphic  a rendering  of  a vocal  number, 
even  if  it  be  only  a simple  chansonnette. 
as  well  as  to  give  each  letter  its  proper 
value  with  perfect  enunciation.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  and  one  that  may  be  con- 
stantly remarked,  that  an  American,  in 
singing,  pronounces  French  badly  and 
English  much  worse,  whereas  the  French 
singer,  not  only  enunciates  his  own  lan- 
guage distinctly  but  his  English  is  easier 
understood,  because  better,  than  that  of 
the  American.  If  the  foreigner  can  learn 
to  enunciate  our  language  clearly,  surely 
we  also  can  do  so. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  for  years 
past,  you  may  still  hear  it  to-day,  about 
the  old  Italian  art  of  bel  canto  being  lost, 
that  “it  was  a secret  that  we  shall  never 
find  again” — something  like  the  varnish 
formerly  employed  in  violin-making 
(though  I notice  that  in  a competition  of 
modern-made  violins  versus  those  of  celt- 
hrated  makers  of  other  days,  it  is  always 
the  moderns  that  win) — that  “no  more 
singers  like  Mario  and  Patti  ever  appear, 
because  there  is  no  one  to  teach  the  art 
of  bel  canto,”  and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum 
et  nauseam.'  Do  these  complainers 
imagine  that  the  art  of  bel  canto  is  one 
of  agility  only?  Even  so,  is  not  the  im- 
personation of  Almaviva  by  Edmond 
Clement  a perfect  example  of  agility  of 
\oice?  And  there  are  plenty  of  others, 
of  all  voices,  able  to  sing  the  florid  fire- 
works of  the  Rossini  school  of  music. 
But  is  it  worth  while  to  sing  those  operas? 
Is  it  not  a mere  display  of  scales,  arpeg* 
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gios  and  trills,  which  would  not  be  tol- 
erated per  se  on  an  instrument?  Are  not 
the  “Rejoice  greatly,”  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord,”  “For  He  Is  Like  a Refiner’s  Fire,” 
“Every  Valley,”  “O  Thou  That  Tellest,” 
of  7 he  Messiah,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
choruses,  just  as  much  bel  canto  as  Ros- 
sini’s mechanics?  And,  after  all,  is  that 
the  true  bel  canto ? Is  not  the  real  thing 
the  pure  legato  singing,  the  beautifully 
sustained  phrase  with  even  tone  through- 
out, the  steadily  sustained  vowel,  the  quick 
articulation  of  the  consonants  so  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  that  sosten- 
uto  or  with  the  integrity  of  the  phrase? 
that  is  what  I term  the  true  bel  canto, 
and  I declare  it  is  not  lost  for  it  may  still 
be  acquired  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  for 
it  is  constantly  taught  there,  even  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  other  French  schools,  and 
in  Italy — yes,  and  by  the  competent  teach- 
ers of  the  United  States  of  America. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  that  ad- 
mirable Institution  called  the  Schola  Can- 
tcrum,  of  which  M.  Vincent  d’Indy  is 
the  director,  because  its  specialty  is  chiefly 
composition,  into  which  we  are  not  en- 
quiring. The  ftcole  Niedermeyer,  how- 
ever, which  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
character  and  has  the  same  director,  has 
sent  forth  some  fully  equipped  and  tal- 
ented singers. 


SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
FRENCH  CONSERVATORY 
METHODS. 

With  regard  to  the  French  school  of 
singing  there  seems  to  be  very  erroneous 
ideas  prevalent  in  this  country.  How 
often  is  the  remark  heard:  “Oh,  French 
is  such  a nasal  language.”  I shall  never 
be  able  to  acquire  it  because  I will  have 
to  sing  in  my  nose” — this  from  a New 
Englander,  whose  nasal  speech  was  worse 
than  that  of  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  (pro- 
nounce Tartarein<7  of  TarascoMt?  and  you 
will  get  it).  The  fact  is  that  French 
is  not  pronounced  and  still  less  is  it  sung 
in  the  nose.  No  competent  French  teacher 
will  allow  you  to  place  the  nasal  sounds 
in  the  nose.  He  will  instruct  you  to  direct 
them  towards  the  upper  nasal  cavities,  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  will  teach  a man 
to  get  his  covered  tones — suggest  the  di- 
rection, not  sing  through  the  nose  like  a 
regular  Down-easter.  In  France  nasality 
is  a sign  of  provincialism. 

The  French  school  of  singing  to-day  is 
an  amalgamation  of  the  French  and 
Italian  schools;  the  two  make  but  one 
excellent  method.  Llowever,  the  broad, 
side  spreading  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  to 
acquire  a large  smile  with  the  vowel  ah 
is  rigorously  tabooed,  because  of  the  re- 
sulting white  voice  or,  if  not  altogether 
colorless,  of  a blatant  brilliant  sound 
which  inevitably  ends  in  a music-less 
voice.  The  day  is  past  (at  any  rate  for 
the  French  school)  when  the  motto  for 
the  singer  was  ‘‘Voce,  voce  e poi  voce” ; 
the  requirements  now  are : Some  voice 
(much  if  you  have  it),  but  more  style 
and  taste  and  feeling. 

One  great  advantage  in  the  French  Con- 
servatory plan  of  teaching,  as  now  prac- 
ticed, is  that  after  the  first  year  all  the 
vocal  students  assemble  in  one  hall  and 
are  taught  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
and  of  the  full  staff  of  singing  teachers. 
This  is  an  admirable  system,  for  it  in- 
structs each  one  in  the  difficult  art  of  self- 
criticism.  It  is  often  hard  to  recognize 
i fault  in  one’s  self ; but,  after  it  has  been 
jointed  out  to  us  and  we  recognize  it  in 
mother  we  are  prepared  to  see  it  in  our- 
selves. Added  to  which,  the  remarks  of 
he  other  teachers,  as  well  as  of  their 
"n  comrades,  form  so  much  valuable  in- 
struction that  the  pupils  are  sure  to  as- 
similate. As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  my 
■pinion  that,  in  addition  to  correcting 
rrors  and  showing  the  right  way,  the 
cacher  s chief  duty  is  to  teach  the  pupil 
iow  to  criticize  himself.  When  this  has 


been  accomplished,  the  student  has  at 
length  begun  to  be  an  artist.  He  must, 
however,  be  sure  that  he  knows  thor- 
oughly what  he  knows.  Let  him  always 
remember  that  “a  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing”— that  is,  if  he  remains 
contented  with  so  little. 

Another  common  error  is  the  belief  that 
the  French  school  of  singing  teaches  the 
tremolo.  Every  good  method  of  singing, 
beginning  with  that  of  Jules  Faure,  the 
celebrated  baritone,  down  to  the  most  re- 
cent,, by  Leon  Melchissedec  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  condemns  the  tremolo  in 
no  uncertain  manner.  Indeed,  the  com- 
petent teaching  of  the  French  method  of 
singing  resembles  that  of  the  Italian 
school,  with  some  ameliorations  that  put 
more  color  into  the  voice;  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  it  resembles  also  that  good 
United  States  method  which  some  of  our 
principal  singing  teachers  employ  success- 
fully. 

As  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  fore- 
going lines,  the  Paris  Conservatory — that 
is  to  say,  the  French — system  of  training 
for  professional  singers  possesses  two 
immense  advantages  which  should  not  be 
disregarded:  (a)  Since  the  entrance  to 

the  State  and  Municipal  schools  is  only 
by  examination,  the  manifestly  incompe- 
tent or  unpromising  are  refused  without 
hesitation ; there  is  no  long,  lingering 
doubt  followed  by  gradually  growing  dis- 
couragement, no  waste  of  time  and  no 
fruitless  expenditure  of  hard-gotten 
moneys — it  would  be  well  if  some  of  our 
American  girls,  about  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much,  were  subjected  to  such 
an  examination;  (b)  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatory, the  students  of  opera  rehearse 
their  roles  on  a real  stage,  with  profes- 
sional artists  to  act  with— this  is  profes- 
sional atmosphere  which  cannot  be  had 
here  in  any  regular  way  under  present 
conditions. 

That  we  shall  eventually  improve  by 
supplying  all  that  is  necessary  for  com- 
plete professional  training  and  by  receiv- 
ing only  the  properly  endowed  pupil,  I 
verily  believe.  When  that  day  comes,  it 
will  be  well  if  the  French  system  is 
adopted,  with  ameliorations  to  satisfy  our 
own  requirements. 


A THOROUGH  TEACHER  MAKES 
A THOROUGH  PUPIL. 


BY  ALICE  L.  CROCKER. 


The  choice  of  a teacher  is  a difficult 
and  delicate  matter;  the  mastery  of 
music  is  so  difficult  that  to  become  a 
musician  of  real  value,  one  must  have 
years  of  hard  work,  and  the  guidance  of 
a successful  teacher. 

The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  a 
teacher  is  “thoroughness,”  because  thor- 
oughness comes  before  anything  else.  A 
teacher  who  is  thorough  does  no  hurry- 
ing, nor  does  he  attempt  to  make  any 
short  cuts. 

He  impresses  upon  his  pupils  the  fact 
that  practice  depends  for  its  quality  upon 
concentration;  that  the  aim  of  the  student 
should  be  to  bring  his  whole  mind  into 
subjection  to  the  work  in  hand.  If  this 
were  the  purpose  of  all  practice  there 
would  be  fewer  failures  among  musi- 
cians. 

A well-ordered  mind  is  one  with  its 
faculties  held  under  discipline.  The 
characteristic  sign  of  a good  teacher  is 
knowing  how  to  make  his  pupils  think 
right;  only  thus  can  they  practice  right. 
Tt  is  useless  to  spend  hours  in  careless 
and  mechanical  repetition  when  the  most 
effectual  method  of  studying  is  by  in- 
telligent thinking.  The  truly  successful 
teacher,  then,  is  he  who  can  teach  his 
pupils  to  teach  themselves,  who  believes 
in  thoroughness,  and  who  goes  slowly, 
thus  wisely,  and  far.  The  way  to  success 
is  by  the  steps — the  elevator  is  not  run- 
ning. 
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BEGINNERS’  PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK  By  gpr\cI  $1HooT,NG 

This  volume  is  destined  to  become  a standard  technical  and  practical  pipe  organ  instructor  ever  pub- 
lished. It  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year’s  instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  The  exercises  progress  by  easy 
stages  through  the  keys,  tending  from  the  very  beginning  to  develop  the  true  organ  style.  Pedaling  is  treated 
in  a clear  and  exhaustive  manner.  There  are  no  dry  exercises  or  studies  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  many 
elementary  organ  works.  Genuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the  very  beginning  and  a foundation  is 
laid  tor  practical  church  playing. 

All  necessary  instructions  are  given  in  a plain  and  concise  manner,  and,  if  necessary,  the  book  mav  be 
used  to  good  advantage  for  self-instruction. 
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[The  name  of  Dr.  William  C.  Carl  is  so 
well  known  and  the  sterling  work  he  has  done 
in  the  held  of  organ  playing  in  America  is  so 
widely  appreciated  that  to  introduce  him  to 
our  readers  seems  like  a work  of  supereroga- 
tion. As  founder  and  director  of  the  Guilmant 
School  of  Organ  Playing  in  New  York  he  lias 
done  much  to  make  French  organ  playing 
better  understood  in  America,  more  especially 
the  work  of  his  former  friend  and  teacher, 
Alexandre  Guilmant.  For  this  Dr.  Carl  has 
been  decorated  by  the  French  Government. 
He  has  also  been  made  an  Officicr  de  V Inst  ruc- 
tion Publique  and  a member  of  the  French 
Academic.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore, 
how  peculiarly  fitted  this  splendid  American 
organist  is  for  giving  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  development  of  organ  music  in  France. 
— Editor  of  The  Etude.] 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ORGAN 
MUSIC  IN  FRANCE. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  organ 
music  flourished  in  Fratice.  At  that  time 
Jean  Titelouze,  widely  celebrated  as 
canon  and  organist  of  the  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral, said,  “Organs  have  been  greatly 
perfected  during  recent  years,  until  now 
there  are  instruments  with  two  manuals, 
and  a pedal  board  with  an  8-foot  foot 
stop,  and  28  or  30  notes  which  speak 
by  themselves,  without  playing  with  the 
hands.”  The  advance  made  over  the 
organs  previous  to  that  time  was  notice- 
able, and  opened  a new  field  for  both 
composition  and  playing.  Titelouze  en- 
riched the  music  of  the  16th  Century, 
and  wrote  music  especially  adaptable  for 
the  church  service,  preserving  a dignity 
of  style  that  has  never  been  excelled. 
During  the  same  period,  Frangois  Rober- 
day,  valet'  de  chambre  to  the  Queen, 
wrote  a volume  of  fugues  and  caprices 
of  large  merit. 

The  Couperin  family  furnished  organ- 
ists to  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris 
from  1656  to  1826.  N.  de  Grigny  occu- 
pied an  important  place  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  Clerambault  organ- 
ist of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice ; Alex. 
Boely,  organist  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxer- 
rois,  and  Andre  Raison,  organist  of  the 
Royal  Chapel,  who  wrote  an  offertoire 
in  celebration  of  his  entree  to  the  City 
Hall  in  1687,  are  composers  of  merit  and 
of  whom  the  world  knows  but  little. 

Many  of  the  works  of  these  early  writ- 
ers possess  a naive  charm  that  places 
them  easily  amongst  the  world’s  master- 
pieces for  the  organ.  The  larger  part 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  hut 
for  the  patience  and  labor  expended  by 
Nicholas  Guilmant  (father  of  Alexander) 
who  copied  many  of  them  complete  from 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  and 
presented  them  to  his  son,  who  in  turn 
edited  and  published  them  previous  to  his 
death. 

Until  within  recent  years  French  or- 
gan music  meant  to  a large  majority 
of  the  organists  in  America  either  Edou- 
ard Batiste  or  Lefebure-Wely.  It  is 
a source  of  regret  to  the  devotees  of 
brunch  art  that  such  should  have  been 
i hr  cave,  for  although  these  men  were 
f li 'tin  i n i -lied  musicians,  their  written 
w'.iks  were  in  no  way  distinctive,  and 
. iv r ill  erroneous  idea  as  to  their  rbility 
a 1 p or  sional  standing.  Each  was 
tail"  nis  in  the  art  of  improvisation  hut 
neither  were  able  to  express  their  ideas 
oi:  pap'  r a^  when  improvising.  Wely 
played  for  mam  years  at  St.  Roche 
and  Batisie  at  Ste.  Mustache,  and  both 
were  equally  famous. 


Alexandre  Guilmant  came  to  Paris  in 
1870,  succeeding  Chau  vet  at  La  Trinite. 
His  phenomenal  success  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  organ  in  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  when  he  played  his  famous 
Marche  Funebre  ct  chant  Seraphique, 
was  the  means  of  his  securing  this  en- 
gagement, held  for  30  years.  Without 
doubt  Guilmant  did  more  to  further 
French  organ  music  both  at  home  and 
abroad  titan  anyone  else.  The  organ  loft 
at  La  Trinite,  always  held  a coterie  of 
artists,  students  and  friends,  and  his 
playing  of  the  best  in  organ  literature, 
both  there  and  at  the  Trocadcro,  gave 
him* a world-wide  reputation.  Guilmant 
was  always  happy  with  his  Improvisa- 
tions. For  twenty  years  he  studied  the 
subject,  and  neither  his  father,  who  for 
years  played  at  St.  Nicholas  in  Boulogne 
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or  Lemmens,  his  teacher,  could  in  any 
way  compete  with  him.  Guilmant  gave 
to  the  world  a large  number  of  pieces 
for  the  organ,  and  probably  no  other 
composer  is  so  often  represented  on  re- 
cital programs  as  he  at  the  present  time. 
His  classes  at  the  Conservatoire  brought 
forward  a number  of  organists  that  are 
holding  the  leading  positions  in  France 
to-day,  and  his  American  students  num- 
ber over  a hundred. 

Saint-Saens  at  La  Madeleine  brought 
the  music  in  this  famous  church  to  the 
front.  For  nineteen  years  he  held  this 
post,  where  his  brilliant  execution,  and 
improvisations  will  he  long  remembered. 
While  there  his  Rhapsodies  on  Ancient 
Xmas  Carols,  the  Benediction  Nuptiale, 
Fantasia  in  E,  and  many  of  his  choral 
works,  now  so  largely  used,  were  written. 

Cesar  Franck,  the  giant  of  musical  com- 
position, presided  at  the  Great  Organ  in 
Ste.  Clotilde  for  over  30  years,  and  while 
there  gave  to  the  world  the  best  of  his 
God-given  talents  and  genius.  Franck 
was  a remarkable  performer  and  his  play- 
ing had  a profoundness  and  depth  to  it 
that  held  the  hearer  spellbound.  No  one 
has  yet  played  his  works  as  he  did,  and 
no  one  was  less  appreciated  during  a life- 
time. His  Trots  Chorales,  Piece  Ucro- 
itjue  and  Piece  Syniphoniquc  are  noble  ex- 
amples of  his  art. 

Charles  Marie  Wider,  at  St.  Sulpice, 
wrote  his  ten  symphonies,  which  have 
played  such  an  important  role  in  bringing 
the  organ  music  of  France  to  the  front. 
Every  Sunday  morning  for  many  years,  a 
distinguished  company  of  artists,  diplo- 


mats and  organists  have  gathered  and 
may  still  be  found  in  the  organ  gallery 
to  hear  him  play  selections  from  them  as 
well  as  his  masses  for  two  organs  and 
chorus,  given  with  stupendous  effect  in 
this  great  church.  Th.  Dubois  succeeded 
Saint-Saens  at  La  Madeleine,  and  while 
there  gave  out  his  several  collections  of 
original  organ  pieces  and  the  Marriage 
Mass  ( Messe  de  Manage)  which  has 
since  figured  so  prominently  on  recital 
programs.  His  Method  of  Harmojiy  is 
one  of  the  best  treatises  on  this  subject 
yet  given  to  the  world  and  has  been  used 
for  many  years  at  the  Conservatoire. 
Dubois  remained  at  La  Madeleine  until 
his  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, which  he  held  with  great  suc- 
cess until  a few  years  ago,  when  he  re- 
tired to  private  life  and  is  still  living. 

Gabriel  Faure  has  been  his  successor  in 
both  positions,  and  has  maintained  the 
highest  standards  and  ideals  in  his  work 
at  the  Conservatoire. 

The  improvisations  of  Eugene  Gigout 
have  brought  many  to  St.  Augustin  to 
hear  this  distinguished  artist.  For  years 
a mass  at  noon  on  Sundays,  when  he 
would  either  improvise  or  play  several  se- 
lections, has  been  and  still  remains  one 
of  the  features  of  the  musical  life  of  the 
city.  His  themes  are  usually  brief,  often 
not  over  three  or  four  notes,  but  on  such 
a subject  he  vould  give  an  improvisation 
of  great  interest  and  artistic  merit. 
Gigout  has  also  written  a large  number  of 
pieces,  his  Grand  Choeur  Dialogue  and 
Toccata  in  B minor  and  Scherzo  in  E 
major  have  become  widely  known  and 
admired.  Gigout  several  years  ago  suc- 
ceeded Niedermyer  as  Director  of  the 
School  of  Plain  Chant  and  Improvisation, 
and  is  now  Professor  of  the  Organ  at  the 
Conservatoire. 

Th.  Salome  will  be  remembered  for  his 
artistic  and  sympathetic  accompaniments 
on  the  “Petit  Orgue”  at  La  Trinite,  where 
he  worked  with  Guilmant.  A man  of  re- 
tiring disposition  but  of  splendid  attain- 
ments, as  is  shown  in  his  Sonata  in  C 
minor,  the  test  piece  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  last  year.  His  organ 
pieces  are  charming,  and  soon  found  a 
place  in  recital  programs,  where  they  are 
still  largely  used. 

The  early  death  of  Leon  Boellman, 
whose  brilliant  work  at  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  brought  him  many  admirers,  was  a 
loss  to  French  art,  as  is  shown  in  his 
chamber  music,  and  the  Suite  Gothique 
for  organ.  For  many  years  Henri 
Dallier  at  St.  Eustache  did  much  to  popu- 
larize the  organ,  and  was  widely  sought 
for,  for  inaugural  recitals.  He  has  since 
succeeded  Faure  at  La  Madeleine,  and 
written  considerable  music  for  the  instru- 
ment. The  Baron  Ferdinand  de  la  Tom- 
belle  has  written  extensively.  A musician 
of  high  attainments  and  culture,  he  has 
composed  a large  amount  of  organ  music 
and  been  associated  in  various  ways  with 
the  tremendous  advance  which  France  has 
made  in  recent  years.  During  the  period 
extending  from  the  Exposition  Univer- 
sale in  1878,  when  the  famous  Ouditions 
d'Orgue,  of  Alexandre  Guilmant,  began 
to  popularize  organ  music  in  France,  the 
country  could  boast  of  more  organists  of 
renown  than  at  any  other  time. 

Samuel  Rousseau,  Maitre  de  Chapelle  at 
St.  Clotilde,  when  Cesar  Franck  was  at 
the  Grand  Organ,  wrote  several  sets  of 
pieces  for  the  instrument  which  are  ex- 
tensively played  and  have  a large  degree 
of  merit.  Beyond  what  is  known  as  the 
American  quarter  in  Passy,  Henry  Des- 
hayes  officiated  at  the  Church  of  the  An- 
nunciation for  many  years.  Several  sets 
of  organ  pieces  by  him  added  in  a large 
measure  to  the  success  which  he  so  fully 
deserved  and  brought  him  to  the  front. 
Clement  Loret  at  St.  Louis  d’Antin,  must 
not  be  forgotten  and  his  contributions  to 
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An  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  new  con- 
sole, which  has  been 
adjudged  a marvel  in 
arrangement  and  con- 
venience, will  bring 
our  illustrated  folder 
giving  interesting  in- 
formation. This  new 
console  is  one  of  the 
notable  achievements 
in  modern  organ 
building. 
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ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Bratlleboro,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1846 


THE  HALL  ORGAN  CO. 

Mew  Haven,  Conn. 
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Smokers 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  relieves 
depression,  nervousness,  wakefulness 
and  other  ill  effects  caused  by  exces- 
sive smoking,  or  indulgence  in  alco- 
holic stimulants. 


Pipe  Organs 
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Auditoriums, 
Residences 

Kimball  Pipe  Organs 
are  numbered  among 
the  world’s  greatest 
organs.  Plans,  Esti- 
mates, etc.,  furnished 
on  application. 

Prices  from  $1 ,500 
to  $100,000 

W.W.KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1857 
CHICAGO 


Church  Organs 


Latest  Approved 
Grade  Only. 


Methods.  Highest 
Established  1827 


A thoroughly  modern  two -manual  instru- 
ment of  our  make — in  use  less  than  one  yeai — 
for  sale  at  a bargain.  Built  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Excellent  opportunity. 

HOOK  & HASTINGS  CO. 

Mam  Office:  Kendal  Green,  Mass.  ( near  Boston) 


Church  Organs 


BUILT  BY 


HUTCHINGS  ORGAN  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Write  us  for  any  desired  Information  about  organs. 


M.  P.  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  use  in  seventeen  hundred  churches  and  in- 
stitutions. We  build  pipe  organs  of  all  sizes 
and  for  every  purpose.  Every  part  made  in 
our  own  factory  and  fully  guaranteed.  En- 
dorsed by  the  most  eminent  organists.  Speci- 
fications and  estimates  on  request.  For 
catalogues  and  particulars,  address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


Kstal.lMieil  New  York,  1851 


St.  Louis,  1873 


GEO.  KILGEN  & SON 
Pipe  Organ  Builders 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

One  of  the  most  complete  Pipe  Organ  Plants  In  tlie  Inilert 
Stales.  Hesl  of  deferences. 


THE  BENNETT  ORGAN  COMPANY 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 

ROCK  ISLAND  ...  ILLINOIS 
The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 


{Trinity  §>rhnnl  of  (Church  iflnstr 

A Training  School  for  Organists, 
Choirmasters  and  Choristers  , 

Headquarters,  90  Trinity  Place,  New  York 
FELIX  LAMOND,  Director 

Daily  training  in  the  Liturgy  and  Music  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  I-or  particulars  address  The 

iIto  ?^’7RINrrLScHOOL  OF  Church  Music, 
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Specifications  and  prices  on  request. 
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Springfield,  Mass. 
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, , B 1 R 1 N 0 AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE 
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organ  music,  especially  his  Ecole  d’Orgue, 
which  comprise  several  volumes.  Albert 
Renaud,  organist  of  the  Grand  Organ, 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Jules  Grison  for 
years  at  the  Rheims  Cathedral,  Daniel 
Fleuret,  Georges  Debat-Ponsan,  Paul 
Jumel,  Edmond  Lemaigre,  and  Aloys 
Claussmann,  organist  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Cleremot-Ferrand,  have  each  done  then- 
share.  A resume  of  this  period  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
great  work  done  by  the  late  Charles 
Bordes  at  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais, 
where  in  1890  he  was  appointed  as  Maitre 
de  Chapelle,  and  with  his  choir  brought 
forward  the  works  of  the  early  choral 
writers,  including  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  de 
Lassus,  Allegri,  etc.,  and  later  a series  of 
historical  concerts,  fop  several  years  on 
Thursday  evenings.  With  Alex.  Guilmant 
and  Vincent  d’lndy  he  founded  in  1891 
the  Schola  Cantorum,  where  the  tradi- 
tions of  church  music  and  especially  the 
Gregorian  chant  improvisation  and  exe- 
cution of  the  plain-song  are  taught. 
With  his  famous  choir,  M.  Bordes  made 
extensive  tours  in  France,  and  would  have 
visited  America  but  for  his  early  death. 

ORGANISTS  OF  TO-DAY. 

In  coming  to  the  organists  of  the  pres- 
ent day  we  find  Joseph  Bonnet,  the  bril- 
liant pupil  of  Alexandre  Guilmant,  at  St. 
Eustache,  where  the  wealth  and  fashion 
of  Paris  are  being  drawn  by  his  marvel- 
ous playing.  Each  Sunday  morning  Mr. 
Bonnet  plays  a program  of  organ  music, 
while  mass  is  intoned  by  the  priest,  the 
choir  being  absent.  So  popular  has  this 
become,  that  it  has  caused  other  parishes 
to  complain  at  the  non-attendance  of  their 
parishioners.  Mr.  Bonnet,  a virtuoso  par 
excellence,  is  the  most  sought-after  or- 
ganist in  Europe  to-day,  and  is  each  sea- 
son concertizing  in  nearly  every  European 
country.  His  compositions  are  rapidly 
becoming  known  in  America,  and  justly 
so.  At  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
Louis  Vierne,  who  replaced  Guilmant  at 
the  Schola  Cantorum,  presides  at  the 
Grand  Organ.  Mr.  Vierne  is  a profound 
scholar,  as  is  exemplified  by  his  organ 
symphonies,  while  his  playing  is  second  to 
none  in  France  to-day.  His  work  at 
Notre  Dame  has  restored  the  music  of 
the  cathedral  to  its  proper  place,  and  no 
one  is  better  fitted  to  play  the  great 
Cavaille-Coll  organ. 

Charles  Tournemire  is  at  Ste.  Clotilde 
upholding  the  traditions  and  developing 
the  work  begun  there  by  Cesar  Franck. 
George  Jacob,  a Guilmant  disciple,  played 
the  works  of  Bach  complete  last  year,  and 
will  repeat  the  programs  at  his  recitals 
this  season.  M.  Jacob  is  earning  many 
laurels  for  his  excellent  compositions  and 
playing. 

Maquaire,  whose  organ  symphony  is 
making  him  known  in  America ; G.  Guy 
Ropartz,  whose  orchestral  works  are  be- 
ing played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  New  York,  has  written  a large  number 
of  organ  works  of  no  mean  order; 
Charles  Quef,  at  La  Trinite;  J.  Edmond 
Bonnet,  both  Premier  Prix  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  Albert  Dupre,  should  each 
he  mentioned.  Florent  Schmitt,  whose 
name  until  recently  was  practically  un- 
known on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
whose  harmonic  effects  and  orchestral 
devices  are  now  attracting  the  attention 
of  serious  musicians,  has  written  for  the 
instrument,  as  has  also  Paul  Dukas, 
whose  Barbe-Bleue  met  with  so  signal  a 
success  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  last 
season.  Vincent  d’lndy,  director  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  whose  writings  have 
been  largely  for  the  orchestra,  has  given 
out  several  small  original  works  for  the 
organ.  Adolphe  Marty,  professor  at  the 
National  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
pupil  of  Saint-Saens,  has  written  several 
sets  of  pieces  for  the  Church  Service,  as 


well  as  a Sonata  entitled,  The  Pentacost 
The  French  excel  in  detail  work. 
Everything  is  thought  out  and  ample  time 
expended  upon  it.  Rhythm  is  to  them  of 
paramount  importance,  and  insisted  upon. 
Symmetry  in  everything,  poise,  individu- 
ality, elegance  of  style,  and  a balance  of 
tone  are  salient  points  invariably  attended 
to.  The  foundation  principles  are  re- 
ligiously looked  after  and  the  exact  value 
given  to  each  note  at  a slow  tempo  before 
an  attempt  is  made  in  the  working  up  01- 
in  registrating.  The  organ  is  regarded  as 
a noble  instrument,  and  treated  as  such. 
First  and  foremost  are  the  works  of  Bach 
and  the  old  masters,  and  the  art  of  im- 
provisation, after  that  the  modern  school. 
The  French  are  progressive  and  creative, 
and  by  indefatigable  attention  to  their  art 
have  raised  the  standard  of  organ  com- 
position and  organ  playing  second  to 
none. 


Same  old  price,  $97. so  per  carat — in  — — — 

spite  of  10%  higher  tariff— in  spite  of  guarIntee^ 
25%  increase  in  prices  during  past  year!  ARANTEE  1 

J h|s  world’s  lowest  price  maintained  by  direct 
importing,  cash  methods,  mail  economy,  small  profits 
on  many  sales ! 


FREE  EXAMINATION 


,\!  1/  No.  25501 
j 14K.  Solitaire 


Alexandre  Guilmant. 

FRENCH  ORGAN  HISTORY  OUT- 
LINED IN  A PROGRAM. 

Historical  program  played  on  the 
Grand  Organ  in  Festival  Hall  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  by  the  late  Alexandre 
Guilmant  to  demonstrate  the  develop- 
ment of  organ  music  in  France. 

1.  Hymne  Exsultat  coelum, 

Jean  Titelouze 

(1563-1633) 

2.  Benedictus, 

Fugue, 

F.  Couperin  (de  CroNilly) 

(1632-1701) 

3.  Soeur  Monique  (Rondeau), 

F.  Couperin  (le  Grand) 

(1668-1733) 

4.  Trio  in  D Minor L.  March  and 

(1669-1732) 

5.  Recit  de  Tierce  en  faille, 

N.  de  Grigny 
(1671-1703) 

6.  Caprice  sur  les  grands  jeux, 

L.  N.  Clerambault 

(1676-1749) 

7.  Musette  in  A T.  F.  Dandrieu 

(1684-1740) 

8.  Noel  sur  les  flutes  (No.  9), 

L.  d’Aqutn 

(1694-1772) 

9.  Toccata  in  B Minor  A.  P.  I-'.  Boely 

(1785-1858) 

10.  Marche  du  St.  Sacrement, 

A.  Chauvet' 

(1837-1871) 

11.  Pastorale  Cesar  Franck 

(1822-1890) 

12.  Legend  et  Symphonique  Finale, 

Alex.  Guilmant 

(1837-1911) 


So  long  as  the  artist  only  amuses,  he 
must  stand  in  the  relation  of  that  of  a 
servant  to  the  public.  Only  he  who 
becomes  an  artist,  true  and  sublime,  can 
hope  to  become  a ruler. — Ferdinand  von 
FIiller. 
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he  kept:  discount  the  best  obtainable,  the  only 
responsibility. the  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal 
card  will  stop  the  sending  any  time.  Thousands  of 
teachers  receive  piano  music  from  us  in  this  way. 
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IN  THE  BOTTOMS 

A Characteristic  Suite  for  Piano 


As: 


By  R.  Nathaniel  Dett 

Price  $1.50 

! its  title  suggests,  it  deals  with  things  of  the 
--  South;  things  of  the  cottonfields.  of.  aged 
negroes,  their  sorrows  and  joys,  of  those  intimate 
characteristic  touches  of  humor  for  which  the 
southern  negro  is  famous.  Mr.  Dett  has  more  than 
one  interesting  moment  m this  Suite.  The  work 
fairly  teems  with  musical  ideas  that  strike  the 
listener  us  unusual.  There  are  five  movements: 
I.  Prelude,  “Night”;  II.  “His  Song”;  III. 
“Honey”  (Humoresque);  IV.  “Morning  (Bar- 
carolle); V.  “Juba”  (Dance)  .-Musical  America. 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.,  Publishers 

DEALERS  IN  MUSIC  OF 
THE  BETTER  CLASS 

64  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 


NEW  COMPOSITIONS 

For  Piano  By  J.  R»  MORRIS 

Swing  Song  - Grade  3 

An  Evening  Song  - u \ 

At  Eventide  - „ J 

Berceuse  - <4  t 

Melody  in  A F lat  - at 
Prelude  - 

These  are  all  excellent  piano  solos,  admirable  for  teaching 
PRICE,  20c.  EACH;  6 FOR  $1.00,  POSTPAID 


Ask  for  Thematic 
Booklets  and  Catalogs 


Special  Prices 
to  Teachers 


H.  S.  GORDON, 

The  Musical  Leader 

Published  Weekly,  $2.50  a Year 

Ten  weeks’  trial  subscription,  fifty  cents 
The  Recognized  Authority  on  all  Musical 
Matters  for  the  Centraland  Western  States 

In  conjunction  with  ETUDE,  advantageous 

CLUB  OFFER: 

Musical  Leader,  regular  price  / Club  Price 

$2.50  for  year C*0  CA 

And  ETUDE,  regular  price, 

$1.50  for  year ' F0R  B0TH 

Address  THE  MUSICAL  LEADER 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago 


r—120  PIECES  2 Oc.  Postpaid  — 

T£  COLUMBIA  COLLECTION 

contains  120  of  the  old  favorite  Home  Songs,  such  as - Abide  mill 
Me,'  “Annie  Laurie."  ‘ Dixieland,"  “Juanita,  'Old  Folks  a 
Home,”  etc.  A separate  book  for  each  instrument.  HIM 
.word,  and  music  complete).  Solo  V..,n,  Solo  Flute  Solo 
Clarinet,  Solo  Cornet,  Solo  Mandolin,  2d  Violin.  Viola,  Cello 
Bass,  2d  Clarinet.  2d  Cornet,  Trombone,  Drums,  2d  Mandolin,  3d 
Mandolin,  Tenor  Mandola,  Mando-Cello.  Mando-Bass. 

^oSoiT  Cash  Price,  20c  US 


Boston,  Mass. 


NOTABLE  ORGANS  IN  FRANCE. 

France  for  a long  time  lias  had  nota- 
ble organs.  Louis  XV  ordered  one  for 
his  son  and  afterwards  presented  it  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  it  installed 
in  the  Petit-Trianon  at  Versailles.  The 
instrument  was  sold  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  then  used  by  Pius  VII  during 
his  residence  in  Paris,  and  is  now  in  the 
Students’  Chapel  at  St.  Sulpice,  where 
Mr.  Widor  takes  much  pride  in  showing 
ir.  When  the  great  organs  of  France 
are  mentioned,  one  name  stands  out 
above  all  others— that  of  Aristide  Ca- 
vaille-Coll— who  built  the  greatest  in- 
struments the  country  ever  possessed.  As 
far  back  as  1834,  he  received  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  large  organ 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  Denis,  which, 
when  completed,  showed  improvements 
of  great  importance,  including  the  Bar- 
ker pneumatic  lever,  the  wind  reservoirs 
provided  with  double  valves,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  harmonic  stops  which  en- 
riched the  instrument  with  a new  group 
of  superior  quality  on  account  of  the 
roundness  and  volume  of  sound.  He 
made  many  experiments  in  wind  supply, 
and  invented  an  instrument  called  the 
“poikilorgue,”  which  proved  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  harmonium.  Up  to 
the  year  1898  he  had  built  upward  of 
700  organs,  including  Notre  Dame,  La 
Trinite,  St.  Sulpice,  La  Madeleine,  Le 
Trocadero,  St.  Augustin,  the  Cathedrals 
of  Nancy,  Amsterdam,  and  Moscow,  to- 
gether with  many  others.  Those  in  St. 
Sulpice  and  Notre  Dame  are  perhaps  the 
best  examples  of  his  Art.  Cavaille-Coll 
was  in  his  prime  during  the  reign  of  the 
F.mperor  Napoleon  III,  who  to  flatter  the 
clergy,  ordered  the  cathedral  organs  re- 
built and  awarded  him  the  contract.  The 
flute  and  mixture  work,  as  well  as  the 
resonance  and  sonority,  were  greatly  im- 
proved as  the  result  of  the  important  in- 
novations which  he  had  thought  out, 
and  used  for  the  first  time.  The  French 
reeds  have  been  noted  for  years,  and  are 
voiced  with  great  care.  Nothing  is  hur- 
ried in  organ  construction,  not  even  at 
the  present  time.  It  usually  requires  at 
least  four  times  as  long  to  build  an  in- 
strument as  in  America.  Great  care  is 
expended  on  the  selection  and  seasoning 
of  the  wood,  and  the  entire  workmanship 
is  executed  with  deliberation  and  atten- 
tion to  the  minutest  details. 


FAMOUS  MUSIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
PARIS. 

A premier  prix  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire means  a great  deal  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  coveted 
prize.  As  the  Conservatoire  is  a govern- 
ment institution,  no  fees  are  asked,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations, which  are  difficult.  The 
classes  in  each  subject  are  limited,  and 
when  full,  no  matter  what  is  the  ability 
of  the  applicant  he  must  wait  until  the 
following  year  before  making  application 
again. 

Preference  is  given  to  native  students, 
and  it  Js  therefore  difficult  for  a foreigner 
to  gain  admission  to  the  classes.  Exam- 
inations are  held  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  finally,  when  the  course  is  completed, 
another  is  given  and  must  be  success- 
fully passed  to  compete  for  the  prize.  At 
last  the  day  arrives— those  who  are  eligi- 
ble assemble  in  a small  ante-room,  and 
draw  numbers.  The  jury  await  them  in 
■the  Grand  Saal  de  Concert.  One  by 
one  they  enter  and  try  for  the  prize. 
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Scales  and  Arpeggios  Without  Notes 

By  J.  Rode-Jacobsen  Price,  $1.00 

Piano  teachers  should  use  this  (treat  work.  U teaches  the 
in  i n,r  melodic  as  well  as  harmonic  minor  scale  in  nil  keys,  in 
utii,  6lbS.  10th*  an.l  :irds;  also  arpeggios.  It  is  so  simple  and 
,.„>>•  that  child  beginners  can  play  scales  and  arpeggios  from  the 
iirst  lesson.  Can  also  be  used  by  adult  beg.nn.  rs  and  advanced 
pupils,  sent  on  approval  to  piano  teachers  sending  tneir  pro 
fessional  cards  or  letterheads;  or,  if  out  of  cards,  send  .0  cents. 
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2814  N.  Albany  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


KIESLING’S  teaching  pieces 
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Chicago,  and  other  cities,  and  used  by  hundreds  of  piano 
teachers.  Why  not  become  acquainted  with  them  ( latuiog 
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SOME  NOTED  MAKERS. 

M.  Cliquot,  Daublaine  and  Cabinet,  J. 
B.  Stolz,  Ducroquct,  and  Merklen  Abbey, 
Debierre,  Puget  & Didier,  and  M.  Mutin, 
the  successor  of  Cavaille-Coll,  have  also 
been  prominent  in  organ  building.  The 
electro-pneumatic  action  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Albert  Peschard,  who  for  many  years 
played  in  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  in 
Caen,  France.  Peschard  collaborated 
with  Charles  Barker,  of  Bath,  England, 
who,  during  the  larger  part  of  his  life, 
resided  in  Paris,  and  was  responsible 
for  many  of  the  improvements  in  organ 
building,  working  with  Cavaille-Coll  and 
several  of  the  other  eminent  builders. 
The  demand  for  organs  to  he  used  as 
solo  instruments,  and  in  connection  with 
the  orchestras,  is  constantly  growing. 
The  concert  halls  are  being  supplied,  and 
in  addition  many  private  residences  are 
having  them  installed.  This  necessitates 
a new  style  of  instrument  to  meet  the 
peculiar  demands  and  conditions.  It 
opens  a new  field  to  the  organist  as  well, 
and  one  that  as  yet  is  just  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  and  developed. 


Theodore  Dubois, 

For  Many  Tears  Organist  at  the  Madeleine 
and  Director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

First,  a given  piece  is  played  on  the 
organ — then  sight-reading;  afterwards  a 
theme  is  given  upon  which  a Sonata  is 
improvised,  and  then  another  theme  to 
be  used  as  the  subject  of  a fugue,  and 
upon  which  'the  candidate  improvises — if 
possible  a double-fugue ! The  facility 
and  ease  with  which  this  is  done  can 
hardly  be  believed.  The  jury  retire,  and 
after  deliberation  announce  the  result. 
For  the  successful  candidate,  it  means  the 
possibility  of  securing  the  best  position 
the  county  can  offer,  as  well  as  position 
and  honors.  The  Schola  Cantorum  is 
a private  institution,  which  anyone  can 
enter.  The  fee  is  small,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  membership  large.  Messrs. 
Guilmant,  d’lndy  and  Bordes  spent  many 
years  in  perfecting  it,  and  is  now  pre- 
sided over  by  M.  d Indy.  It  is  located  in 
the  rue  St.  Jacques,  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
near  the  haunts  of  many  famous  artists. 
Gregorian  music,  the  plain-song,  impro- 
visation, and  organ-playing  are  special- 
ized. In  addition,  the  piano,  violin,  cham- 
ber music,  composition,  ensemble  play- 
ing and  many  other  subjects  arc  taught. 
To  those  who  want  foreign  study,  there 
are  two  essentials  which  cannot  he  dis- 
pensed with.  First,  a knowledge  of  the 
French  language  before  leaving  home, 
and  second,  the  determination  to  work — 
not  a few  hours  daily,  hut  all  day  and 
every  day ! 
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THE  VIOLIN  ART  IN  FRANCE. 

Violin  playing  has  been  popular  in 
Fiance  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and 
'that  country  has  produced  an  immense 
number  of  eminent  violinists,  violin  teach- 
ers, and  composers  of  violin  music.  In 
early  times  we  read  that  a French  king 
went  into  battle  accompanied  by  a regi- 
mental band  consisting  of  twenty-four 
violinists.  The  very  first  known  maker  of 


Henri  Vieuxtemps. 


violins,  Duiffoprugcar,  was  called  to 
France  by  Francis  I,  and  many  French 
violin  makers  studied  the  violin  making 
art  with  masters  of  Cremona.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  French  violinists  was  Jean 
Marie  Leclair  (1697-1764),  who  was  fa- 
mous for  his  violin  compositions,  which, 
showed  many  of  the  qualities  which  later 
became  characteristic  of  the  French 
school. 

Early  French  violinists  and  violin  com- 
positions showed  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  school,  but  later  an  independent 
French  school,  of  which  Pierre  Gavinies 
(1728-1800)  was  the  best  known  repre- 
sentative, appeared.  He  was  the  composer 
of  a set  of  studies,  Twenty-Four  Mati- 
nees, which  have  survived,  and  are  pop- 
ular at  the  present  day  with  violin 
students.  Alexandre  Jean  Boucher  (1770- 
1801)  had  a wide  reputation  as  a solo 
violinist.  He  was  a showy,  brilliant 
player,  and  had  great  technique,  but  was 
considered  something  of  a charlatan. 

Also  Viotti,  and  later  Paganini,  both 
Italians  who  spent  much  time  in  Paris, 
bad  a tremendous  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  violin  playing  in  France, 
and  the  French  school  shows  many  traces 
of  the  genius  of  these  men.  Viotti  played 
much  and  taught  in  Paris  at  various  pe- 
riods and  was  at  one  time  the  conductor 
of  the  opera  in  that  city.  The  most 
famous  of  Viotti’s  French  pupils  were 
Rode  and  Baillot. 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Paris 
was  the  most  noted  center  of  violin  play- 
ing in  the  world,  from  the  number  of 
eminent  violinists  who  were  active  there 
at  the  time.  The  most  brilliant  stars  in 
this  group  were  Viotti  (an  Italian), 
Kreutzer,  of  German  parentage,  but  born 
at  Versailles,  in  France,  and  Rode  and 


Baillot,  both  Frenchmen,  and  as  all  four 
had  many  earnest  pupils  a great  impetus 
was  given  to  the  art  in  France.  The 
Paris  conservatoire  had  but  recently  been 
founded  and  Rode,  Kreutzer  and  Baillot 
were  among  the  teachers  of  violin  playing 
in  it.  These  three  men  by  their  teach- 
ing, playing,  and  compositions  had  a tre- 
mendous influence  on  the  art  of  violin 
playing  in  France,  and  in  the  world 
generally.  They  collaborated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a Method  for  the  Violin  for 
use  in  the  conservatoire,  and  each  was  the 
author  of  well-known  works  for  the 
violin.  Rode  was  a really  great  violinist, 
a great  teacher  and  a successful  composer. 
He  wrote  ten  concertos  for  the  violin, 
oi  which  the  seventh  is  probably  the 
most  effective,  and  is  sometimes  heard  in 
concert  at  the  present  day.  He  also  wrote 
the  famous  variations  in  G major,  known 
as  Rode’s  Air,  a number  of  quartets, .and 
other  works  for  the  violin.  His  greatest 
claim  for  fame  as  a composer  is,  how- 
ever, his  famous  Twenty-Four  Caprices, 
for  violin  solo,  a work  which  is  studied 
at  the  present  time  by  every  serious  stu- 
dent of  the  violin.  He  had  many  pupils, 
among  whom  was  Bohm,  the  teacher  of 
Joachim. 

A GROUP  OF  GREAT  TEACHERS. 

Rudolphe  Kreutzer,  composer  of  the 
famous  Forty  Etudes,  the  thumb-worn 
companion  of  every  violin  student,  whose 
parents  were  German,  but  who  by  birth 
and  education  was  a Frenchman,  was  the 
third  in  point  of  development  of  the  four 
great  representative  masters  of  the  classi- 
cal violin  school  of  Paris,  the  other  three 
being  Viotti  (an  Italian),  Rode  and  Bail- 
lot.  Kreutzer  was  a brilliant  solo  violin- 
ist, and  a prolific  composer,  having 
written  no  less  than  39  operas  and  ballets* 
19  violin  concertos,  which  are  rarely 
heard  at  the  present  day,  except  in  the 
class  room,  and  many  sonatas,  quartets 
and  other  compositions.  His  fame  will 
always  rest,  however,  on  the  Forty  Etudes 
or  Caprices,  which  are  used  for  violin 
study  by  all  violinists,  and  all  the  different 
schools  of  violin  playing.  These  etudes 
are  somewhat  below  the  Rode  caprices  in 
point  of  difficulty,  and  are  usually  used 
just  before  them. 

Baillot,  the  other  of  the  group,  achieved 
great  fame  as  a violinist.  His  style  was 
somewhat  more  modern  than  his  contem- 
poraries, and  he  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  for  the  violin,  none  of 
which  is  heard  at  the  present  day. 

Many  great  violinists  owed  their  suc- 
cess to  the  streams  of  knowledge  which 
flowed  from  these  great  teachers  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  One  of  the  famous 
pupils  of  Baillot  was  Ffabeneck,  who  in 
turn  produced  the  following  pupils,  all 
famous  violinists,  Sainton,  Prume,  Alard, 
Leonard.  Alard,  in  turn,  was  the  teacher 
of  Sarasate,  who  achieved  world-wide 
fame. 

Massart,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  was  a 
pupil  of  Kreutzer.  Among  his  famous 
pupils  were  Wieniawski,  Lotto  and  Ter- 
esina  Tua.  Wieniawski  achieved  enor- 
mous success  as  a solo  violinist  and 
visited  the  United  States  some  years  be- 
fore his  death.  Ysaye,  the  famous 
virtuoso  of  the  present  day,  was  a pupil 
of  Wieniawski  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 


toire. It  would  take  a large  volume  to 
recount  the  achievements  of  the  violinists 
who  owe  their  education  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  teachers  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. 

The  two  most  eminent  representatives 
of  the  modern  French  school  were  De 
Beriot  and  Vieuxtemps.  These  two  great 
violinists  were  of  Belgian  nationality,  but 
as  the  Belgian  school  is  really  a branch 
of  the  Paris  school,  with  very  slight  dif- 
ferences, they  are  rightly  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  modern  French  school. 
Both  men  had  great  personal  success  as 
solo  violinists,  and  both  are  known  the 
world  over  as  composers  of  violin  music. 
De  Beriot’s  concertos,  airs  varies,  and 
other  compositions,  are  noted  for  their 
suave,  pleasing  melodies,  resembling  the 
Italian  opera  in  style.  They  are  well 
worked  out  and  thoroughly  violinistic, 
but  are  no  longer  played  by  violinists  of 
the  first  rank,  although  they  are  very 
popular  among  students  and  amateurs.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  violin  solo  of  a similar 
grade  of  difficulty  has  ever  achieved  a 
greater  vogue  than  De  Beriot’s  Scene  de 
Ballet. 

The  compositions  of  Vieuxtemps  have 
great  merit.  Some  of  his  concertos,  and 
pieces  like  the  Ballade  and  Polonaise  are 
very  effective,  and  are  still  in  the  reper- 
toire of  great  violinists.  De  Beriot  pro- 
duced many  well-known  pupils,  Sauret 
being  one  of  the  most  famous. 

French  violinists  as  a rule  are  gifted 
teachers  and  a prodigious  number  of 
good  violinists  have  been  turned  out  in 
Paris.  They  also  excel  in  writing  music 
suitable  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Alard 
wrote  a number  of  operatic  fantaisies 
which  have  become  popular,  Leonard  has 
give  i much  good  teaching  material  to  the 
profession,  while  in  the  easier  grades,  the 
little  airs  varies  and  miscellaneous  com- 
positions of  Dancla,  who  for  many  years 
taught  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  have 
lightened  the  labors  of  the  teacher  and 
cheered  the  heart  of  the  young  student. 

Among  important  compositions  for  the 
violin  of  the  present  day  by  French  com- 
posers should  be  mentioned  the  Concerto 


Henri  MarteXu, 

Noted  French  Violinist  who  Succeeded 
Joachim  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule. 

in  B minor,  by  Saint-Saens,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  violin  concertos,  and  is 
often  played  by  the  world’s  greatest 
violinists. 

Paris  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
large  number  of  violin  students  she  at- 
tracts from  the  outside  world.  Students 
from  all  over  the  world  are  welcomed 
to  the  class  rooms  of  her  conservatoire, 
and  frequently  snatch  the  prizes  from  her 
own  sons.  Sarasate,  the  Spaniard,  and 
Wieniawski,  the  Pole,  were  both  “first 
prize’’  pupils  of  the  Paris  conservatoire. 


Model  602 


Correct 

Corsetry 

<1  American  Lady  Corsets  comprise  all 
that  is  correct  in  corsetry.  Designs  are 
the  last  word.  Materials  and  trim- 
mings are  rich  and  dainty.  Workman- 
ship is  flawless.  Fitting  is  perfection. 

American  Lady  Corsets  are  made 
in  innumerable  styles  for  all  types  of 
figures,  slender,  medium  and  stout. 
There  is  a model  for  “your”  particular 
figure.  Secure  it  and  you  obtain  grace 
and  ease,  added  to  smart 
style,  tj  Another  point, 

American  Lady  Corsets 
are  warranted  to  wear  and 
not  to  rust.  Why  not  buy 
corsets,  superior  in  style, 
in  service  and  in  satis- 
faction, especially  when 
you  can  secure  all  this 
at  the  popular  prices. 

When  you  ask  for  American  Lady  Corsets, 
insist  upon  getting  them.  The  name, 
“American  Lady”,  is  on  every  pair. 

Look  for  it,  when  purchasing. 


CORSETS 

ij  Model  602,  as  shown,  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  styles,  designed  for  slender  and 
medium  figures.  Fashionable  low  bust,  very 
long  hip  and  back.  Sufficiently  boned  to  afford 
the  much  desired  straight hipand  back.  Top  at 
back  is  higher  than  in  front, which  feature  takes 
care  of  the  flesh  thru  the  shoulders.  Brocade, 
white  and  pink,  18-30,  $3.50.  <J] Model 603.  same 
design,  batiste,  white.  18-30,  $3.50.  <1  Model 
273,  same  design,  striped  coutil,  white,  18-30, 
$2.50.  <5  Model  227,  same  design,  batiste, 
white,  18-30,  $2.00. 

Send  for  complimentary  catalog . in  which 
are  listed  nearly  1 OO  models.  WriteMadame 
Sofro  for  further  information. 

American  Lady  Corset  Co. 

Home  Offices,  Detroit 
Address  Dept.  A 

NewYork— Chicago— -San  Francisco  — 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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HE  ETIDE 


The  “COMFORT”  CHIN  REST 


A large  volume  would  hardly  suffice  to 
even  mention  the  offerings  which  France 
has  made  to  the  art  of  violin  playing  in 
the  way  of  producing  violinists,  and 
violin  music,  and  in  giving  the  world  the 
modern  violin  bow. 


VIOLINISTS  say 
that  the  “Com- 
fort” Chin  Rest 
solves  the  problem.  The 
violin  is  held  firmly  and 
correctly  by  a very  slight 
pressure  of  the  chin;  per- 
mits a natural  position 
of  the  head;  allows  the 
greatest  left  hand  facil- 
ity; overcomes  the  tend- 
ency to  hold  the  violin 
flat. 

PRICE,  $1.50 

By  mail  or  from  your 
dealer.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

J.  W.  PATTERSON 

o.  Hus  1 It*  Cliiengo.  Ill- 


root  violins 


For  more  than  fifty 
years  have  been  the 
choice  of  musicians 
and  discriminating 
buyers.  The  smooth, 
rich,  mellow  and 
even  tones  that  de- 
note perfection  i n 

construction  and 
skillful  adjustment 
have  made  them  the 
most  satisfactory  violin  at  any  price. 

Send  (or  catalogue  of  priceB  and  color 
2?  lTindsUBof^ easy ^us^c^or1  young6 orchestras.  Cata- 
logues  free 

E.  T.  ROOT  & SONS 

I 530  E.  55fh  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Emil  Sauret, 
uf  the  Most  Noted  Violinists 


-if  France. 


FINE  OLD  VIOLINS 

On  Easy  Payments 
30  Days  Free  Trial 


allowed,  no  matter  where  you  live 
I . not  more  than  pleased  with  our  values 
“turn  violin  AT  01  11  EXPESSK-and  no 
barm  done.  Ability  to  play  the  violin 
brings  social  and  financial  success.  Get  a 

violin  with  a rich,  mellow  tone  and  it  will 
create  in  you  a desire  to  master  it. 


Free!  Magnificent 


Album -Catalog 

Tvirtralts  of  tin) 


mtaining  portraits  of  the 
world's  greatest  violinists  sinre  Pag 
aninl’stime.  a half-tone  ot  “tram 
varies  In  His  Workshop,  and  the 
romantic  story  of  The  K 1 n g of 
Musical  Instruments.  Apostalbrings 
all  to  von  FREE  — no  obligations. 

CREMONA  VIOLIN  SHOP 
Dept.  A 596  Chicago 


School  and  Home  Marches 


FOR  THE  PIANO 
Price,  50  Cents 


This  Is  an  entirely  new  C°J’^10.D  f”[, 
marrhes,  containing  numbers  .ul.iptea  101 
Ml  the  ili iTcrcnl  purposes  to  wl h . tU  rnarch 
movement  may  be  put.  I be 
such  as  may  actually  he  miirchml  to  not 
merely  for  display  purposes  I <>«  ;' 

i wo  steps,  military  marches  and  si  ana 
nnrehes  all  hriglit.  original  and  chaiactii- 
stV,  We  fed  sure  that  lovers  of  march 
music  will  appreciate  this  volume 
US  it  is  the  host  book  of  the  sott  ever  put 
together. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO  PHIPENNAP 


FRANCE’S  GREAT  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  THE  VIOLIN  ART: 

THE  TOURTE  BOW. 

The  art  of  violin  playing  owes  an  enor- 
mous debt  to  French  genius,  for  France 
forms  one  of  the  triumvirate  of  nations 
— Italy,  Germany  and  France — which  has 
brought  the  art  to  the  state  of  perfection 
which  it  enjoys  to-day.  Although  France 
has  produced  noble  violinists  and  violin 
makers,  her  greatest  contribution  to  the 
development  of  violin  playing  came  from 
the  inventive  genius  of  Franqois  Tourte, 
a little  old  French  bow  maker,  who 
worked  all  dav  making  hows  in  Ins  atelier 
in  Paris,  at  No.  10,  Quai  de  l’Ecole,  and 
in  the  evening,  when  the  weather  was 
fine,  spent  his  time  in  fishing  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine. 

Italy  gave  to  the  world  the  Gre- 
mona  violin,  and  Tourte  gave  to  violin 
playing  the  modern  violin  how,  without 
which  modern  violin  playing  as  we  know 
it  to-day  would  he  impossible.  Tourte  is 
known  as  the  “Stradivari  of  the  bow, 
and  as  the  best  which  modern  violin  mak- 
ers can  do  is  to  copy  the  work  of  Stradi- 
vari, so  modern  how  makers  copy  as 
closely  as  possible  the  bows  of  Touite. . 

Franqois  Tourte  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1747.  and  died  there  in  1835,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  88,  his  whole  life  to  within  a very 
short  time  of  his  death  haying  been  de- 
voted to  bow  making.  His  father  and 
brother  were  also  how  makers.  Tourte 
at  first  made  hows  in  the  prevalent  style, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  1775  that  he  in- 
troduced his  revolutionary  improvements. 
Up  to  this  time  the  violin  bow  was  a bar- 
barous instrument,  clumsy,  weighty,  and 
with  the  stick  forming  a curve,  convex 

tO  tllC  ha'r-  • , • ■ -r 

With  the  prescience  of  genius,  Ionite 

saw  that  the  old  style  bow  was  con- 
structed on  entirely  false  principles  for 
the  production  of  tone,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  remedy  it.  All  great  inventions 
arc  simple  and  this  was  no  exception.  It 
occurred  to  Tourte  that  by  reversing  the 
curve  of  the  stick,  giving  it  a position 
concave  to  the  hair,  better  results  would 
lie  obtained.  t> 

This  proved  to  be  the  lucky  curve  (.is 
our  American  fountain  pen  manufacturers 
say)  and  made  of  the  violin  how  an  en- 
tirely different  instrument.  Up  to  that 
time  the  stick  had  been  bent  outward,  like 
a bow  as  used  in  archery. 

It  is  very  rare  that  one  inventor  leaves 
his  invention  in  such  a perfect  state,  that 


succeeding  inventors  are  unable  to  im- 
prove on  it,  but  the  Tourte  bow  is  one  of 
the  few  examples.  Tourte  not  only  re- 
versed the  curve  of  the  stick,  but  he  de- 
signed the  modern  frog,  fixed  the  true 
length  of  the  bow,  determined  the  right 
degree  of  curvature  for  the  stick,  worked 
out  the  rule  for  the  proper  tapering  of 
the  stick,  so  that  the  center  of  gravity 
would  come  in  the  right  place,  and  thus 
give  the  bow  the  proper  balance.  He  also, 
after  many  experiments  with  the  staves 
of  old  sugar  hogsheads  from  South 
America,  learned  definitely  that  sticks  ot 
fine  straight-grained  Pernambuco  wood, 
give  the  maximum  of  lightness,  strength 
and  elasticity  for  making  bows.  He  also 
found  that  the  best  way  to  give  the 
stick  the  proper  permanent  curve  was  to 
subject  it.  while  bent  in  the  desired  curve, 
to  a moderate  heat  for  a considerable 
time.  Tourte  invented  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  hair  is  spread  out  and  fixed 
in  the  frog.  In  his  work  he  is  said  to 
have  had  the  advice  of  Viotti.  the  famous 
Italian  violinist,  who  told  him  what  was 
required  for  an  ideal  bow. 

The  new  bow  rapidly  displaced  the  old, 
for  it  gave  violinists  a bow  at  once 
strong  and  elastic,  without  being  heavy. 
With  this  how,  swells,  staccato  with  up 
and  down  how,  saltato  effects,  etc.,  coil 
he  achieved  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible with  the  old  style  bow.  Tourte 
used  no  mechanical  rules  or  patterns  m 
his  work,  but  relied  entirely  on  his  eye 
and  hand,  for  producing  the  proper  sym- 
metry. So  perfect  was  his  workmanship 
that  when  mathematically  investigated,  the 
Tourte  how  proves  to  be  a perfect  instru- 
ment for  producing  the  effects  intended. 
When  un-strung,  we  find  that  the  Tourte 
how  forms  a logarithmic  curve,  the  ordi- 
nates of  which  increase  in  arithmetical 
proportion  and  the  abscissas  in  geometri- 
cal proportion.  This  is  one  of  t e 
amazing  examples  of  where,  without  pre- 
vious theories  to  guide  him,  a man  ot 
o cuius  has  worked  out  a difficult  piece  of 
mechanical  construction,  of  extreme  com- 
plication, which  science  has  afterward 
found  to  be  absolutely  correct. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HOW. 
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VIOLINS 


FOR  ALL  PLAYERS 

Students  Outfits  $10  up 

Catalog  No.  1 E 

Real  Old  Violins,  $40  up 

Catalog  No  3 E 

GEMUNDER  ART”  VIOLINS 

$150  UP  Catalog  No  2 E 
Repairing,  Exchanging  and  Easy  Payt  s. 
FREE,  Our  Booklet.  Best  methods  ot 
’ selecting  violins  for  personal  use,  and 
History  of  the  Bov 


1«  ^ M I ISIUI  J Ul  UIC  " • 

AUGUST  GEMUNDER  tf  50N5 

SEND  THIS  ADV.  42  E.  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


New  Violin 
Music  On  Sale 


Have  vour  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a few 
small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALE  during  the 
professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount  to 
be  kept-  discount  is  the  best  obtainable;  the  only 
responsibility  the  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a Postal 
card  will  stop  the  sending  any  time.  Thousands  ol 
teachers  receive  piano  music  from  us  in  this ; way; 
they  say  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  ti  or  1U  new 
compositions  coming  along  from  time  to  time.  e 
send  piano,  vocal,  octavo,  violin  and  organ  music 
,t,;,  wav-  anv  or  all  to  lesponsible  persons. 
THEO  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Missed  Lessons 


The  Placard  employed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Music  Teachers  Association  m 
combating  the  Missed  Lesson  Evil  may  be 
secured  for  ten  cents  a copy.  These  cards 
are  handsomely  printed  in  red,  gold  .and 
brown  upon  a buff  colored  card  measuring 
6 by  9 inches.  They  are  attractive  in 
appearance  and  will  grace  any  studio  wall. 
They  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the 
work  of  teachers  situated  in  all  parts  ot 
the  United  States. 

Sen1  Fostpaid  to  Any 
Address  for  TE  >i  CEATS 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  Music  Is  Torn! 


It  will  Take  One  Minute  to 
Repair  it  by  Using 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binding  Tape 


5-vur *\  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-yard 
roll  of  paper,  25  cents  eneh,  postpaid. 


rollOi  paper,  

Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

TO  cents  per  package 


If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Quick  Relief  for  Sufferers  from 

bunions 

~ -v i Write  today 


1 O Davs’  Free  Trial.  Write  today 
id  let  our  10  days  free  trial  offer 
of  the  guaranteed 

FISCHER 

bunion  protector 


The  smallest  of  the  above  bows  was  the  kind 
used  wUh  the  rebec  previous  to  > thirteen 
century.  The  two  middle  ones  b.  Id n . bout 
1 bin- 111(10.  on  their  right  m the  iiow  loioti 
invented  which  lias  since  undergone  little  ot 
n«  change.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  bow 
a etna  II  v has  developed  from  the  mediaeval 
>f  that  name. 


weapon 


Relieves  i nst  a n t ly  — keeps 
shoes  in  shap e— over 
250,000  sufferers  bene- 
fited. Get  it  on 
•P-  free  trial— no  pay  if  no 
relief.  Send  size  of  shoes 
and  if  for  right  or  left  foot. 
THE  FISCHER  MFG.  CO 
132  Mayer  Building 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Klingform 

HIP  REDUCER 


During  his  lifetime  Tourte  received 
from  $40  to  $75  for  his  hows,  the  best 
of  which  were  gold-mounted.  These 
same  bows  command  at  the  present  time 
from  $100  to  $300,  or  even  more  in  the 
of  choice  specimens.  These  bows  do 


case 


IdStr  ui  LHUivv.  OF'-' 

not  seem  to  deteriorate  in  the  least  if  the 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 

our  advertisers. 


Hand  knit  ALL  ELASTIC 
’f  garment,  strong  and  dur- 
J|HL_  jC,  able,  massages  continually 
while  wearing.  Compresses 
the  hips  to  the  requirements 
of  fashion  and  dress,  w orn 
over  or  under  corset. 
Made  to  slip  on  or  lace. 
“KLINGFORM”  in 

•I  Tthree  grades.  No  s 

1.2  and  3.  Sold  by  the  leading 
] Corset  dealers,  or  sent  direct. 
j Write  for  information  and  prices. 

UPRITE  MFG.  CO. 

t u , CINCINNATI,  O. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressln 
our  advertisers. 
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NEW  STUDIES 

FOR  THE 

PIANOFORTE 


Five  Finger  Exercises  and 
Chords 

By  FERD.  SABATHIL 

Price,  75  cents 

These  useful  five  finger  exercises  differ 
from  the  more  conventional  ones  in  the  fact 
that  in  each  case  the  exercise  is  carried 
out  in  chromatic  order  through  all  keys, 
thus  accustoming  the  student  to  all  po- 
sitions of  the  hand  and  fingers.  To  the 
five  finger  passages  are  added  arpeggio  ex- 
ercises based  on  the  common  chord  posi- 
tion. These  are  also  carried  out  through 
all  the  keys.  Later  on  the  three  positions 
of  the  major  and  minor  common  chords  are 
carried  out  to  the  five  finger  exercises  and 
finally  the  dominant  and  diminished 
seventh  chord,  the  entire  book  forming  a 
complete  course  in  elementary  technic. 


Concentrated  Technic 

By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 

Price,  $1.00 

Intended  as  a supplement  to  any  system 
of  piano  technics,  to  foster  and  conserve 
flexibility  of  the  fingers  and  wrist.  The 
exercises  are  in  both  metrical  and  canon 
form,  carried  out  chromatically  through 
the  circle  of  keys. 


The  Progressive  Piano 
Player 

A Continuation  of  the  Piano  Beginner 

Compiled  by  LOUIS  G.  HEINZE 

Price,  80  cents 

These  selected  studies  are  intended  to 
be  used  in  second  grade  work  as  a con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Heinze’s  successful 

Piano  Beginner.”  There  are  23  studies 
altogether,  taken  chiefly  from  standard 
sources.  A useful  supplement  to  any 
method  or  instruction  book. 


First  and  Second  Grade 
Study  Pieces 

By  EDMUND  PARLOW 

Price,  $1.00 

These  tuneful  numbers  may  be  used  as 
recreations  in  conjunction  with  any  in- 
struction book,  method  or  elementary 
volume  of  any  graded  course.  They  will 
serve  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of  practice 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  a field  of  useful 
musical  drill. 


15  Etudes  Melodiques 

By  E.  NOLLET 

Op.  43.  Price,  $1.50 

These  studies  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment or  to  replace  Heller’s  well-known 
Op.  45  or  any  other  studies  of  similar 
grade  or  style.  They  are  in  the  best 
modern  manner  and  comprise  a number 
of  interesting  musical  features. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 
By  ARNOLDO  SARTORIO 

Op.  1021.  Price,  $1.25 

One  of  the  best  books  of  intermediate 
octave  studies.  All  the  numbers  are  tune- 
ful and  interesting  to  play  and  each  one 
comprises  some  special  feature  in  octave 
playing. 


ive  New  Octave  Studies 

Cinq  Nouvelles  Etudes  D’Octaves 

By  A.  ORTH 
Op.  18.  Price,  $1.00 

A splendid  set  of  octave  studies  for  ad- 
vanced players,  calculated  to  develop 
certainty  in  playing  and  at  the  same  time 
inculcate  style  and  musicianship. 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Any  of  our  works 
sent  on  inspection.  Our  professional  dis- 
counts are  very  liberal. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


proper  care  is  taken  of  them,  and  as  a 
good  bow  can  be  re-haired  many 
hundreds  of  times,  and  fittings  can  al- 
ways be  renewed,  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  a bow  cannot  be  made  to  do  good 
service  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  high 
prices  demanded  for  such  bows  may  seem 
a matter  of  surprise  to  violin  students  and 
amateurs,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme help  a first  class  bow  is  to  the  player 
in  producing  a fine  tone  and  good  bow- 
ing, but  the  fact  is,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  a good  bow  than  a good  violin. 
Among  cheap  trade  bows  such  as  most 
students  use,  bows  costing  from  $3  to 
$10,  there  is  not  one  in  1,000  which  has  a 
reasonably  perfect  balance,  and  spring. 

Following  Tourte,  Paris  became  the 
greatest  center  for  the  making  of  fine 
bows  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  In 
this  respect  it  ranked  the  same  in  bow 
making  as  the  town  of  Cremona  in  Italy 
in  violin  making.  France  produced  many 
eminent  bow  makers  besides  Tourte,  but 
his  bows  are  esteemed  the  most  highly  of 
all. 

PERFECT  VIOLINS  AND  BOWS. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  the  perfect  violin  as  given 
to  the  world  by  the  Cremona  violin  mak- 
ers, and  the  perfect  bow  as  developed  by 
Tourte.  Without  perfect  instruments  to 
produce  the  proper  results,  modern  or- 
chestra, quartet  playing,  and  solo  playing 
on  string  instruments,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, would  have  been  impossible,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  greatest  musical 
compositions  would  not  have  been  written, 
because  of  the  lack  of  instruments  to  pro- 
duce them.  The  work  of  composers  is  at 
all  times  limited  to  the  instruments  which 
are  available  to  produce  the  effects  in- 
tended. 

FRENCH  VIOLIN  MAKERS. 

France  has  produced  many  important 
violin  makers.  Nicolas  Lupot,  often 
called  the  “French  Stradivarius,”  was  the 
greatest  French  maker.  He  came  of  a 
famous  family  of  violin  makers  and  lived 
in  Paris  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  making  repro- 
ductions of  the  work  of  Antonius 
Stradivarius  and  many  of  his  copies  are 
of  the  highest  quality  and  command  very 
high  prices.  He  long  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  violin  maker  of 
his  day  in  Europe.  Jean  Baptiste  Vuil- 
laume  was  another  famous  French  maker, 
whose  instruments  are  much  sought  after 
at  the  present  time.  He  excelled  in  pro- 
ducing copies  of  the  great  Italian  makers. 
Among  other  French  makers  were  Rer- 
nardel,  Boquay,  Chanot,  De  Comble, 
Gand,  Pique,  a workman  of  rare  excel- 
lence, Pierray,  Silvestre,  and  many  others. 

Paris  has  always  been  the  seat  of  an 
important  violin  making  industry,  and  her 
makers  and  connoisseurs  were  among  the 
first  to  recognize  the  supreme  quality  of 
the  violins  of  Cremona,  and  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  musical  world. 


HAND  GYMNASTICS. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ment of  the  past  year  in  violin  education 
in  Europe  has  been  the  increasing  atten- 
tion which  has  been  paid  to  systems  of 
hand  gymnastics,  to  develop  the  muscles, 
increase  the  stretch,  etc.  Various  sys- 
tems of  exercises  have  been  devised  and 
apparatus  invented,  and  hardly  a large 
European  city  is  without  its  operators 
or  “institute,”  for  instruction  in  this 
work.  Many  eminent  violinists  have 
taken  kindly  to  the  hand  development 
work,  and  have  written  testimonials  con- 
cerning it. 

Few  of  these  systems  have  had  much 
vogue  in  the  United  States,  but  it  will 
probably  be  only  a matter  of  a short 
time  until  they  are  introduced  into  the 
larger  American  cities.  Most  of  the  sys- 
tems have  much  in  common  with  the 
science  of  osteopathy,  and  consist  of 
scientific  massage,  which  increases  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  hand  and  fingers,  loosening  the  ar- 
ticulations, rendering  the  muscles  more 
supple,  etc.  There  are  also  special  ap- 
paratus and  exercises  for  increasing  the 
stretch,  making  it  possible  for  small  hands 
to  stretch  large  intervals  like  the  tenth, 


Jacques  Thibaud. 


A French  artist  whose  recent  tours  in 
America  have  clone  much  to  acquaint  our 
younger  generation  with  the  glories  of  French 
violin  art. 
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The  programs  of  violin  recitals  and 
single  numbers  played  by  violin  students 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  coincident 
with  the  closing  of  the  year’s  activities  in 
the  various  music  schools,  shows  the  re- 
markable advancement  in  violin  study 
which  is  going  on  all  the  time.  In  one  city 
in  the  middle  west,  a violin  pupil  gave  a 
recital,  which  included  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto,  the  Bruch  G minor  concerto, 
the  Airs  Russes  of  Wieniawski,  and  the 
Bohemian  Dances  by  Randegger,  besides 
several  shorter  pieces.  The  program  was 
played  entirely  from  memory.  Such  a 
program  would  he  a heavy  one  for  a 
leading  professional  violinist.  Even  in 
the  smaller  cities  movements  from  violin 
concertos  and  notable  solo  violin  num- 
bers are  frequently  heard. 


FRENCH  VIOLINISTS  WHO 
HAVE  VISITED  AMERICA. 

T here  is  an  old  saying  that  “good  Amer- 
icans when  they  die  go  to  Paris,”  and  it 
may  be  that  good  Parisians  when  they 
die  return  the  compliment  by  coming  to 
America.  They  rarely  do  so,  however, 
while  they  are  living,  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  few  prominent  French  artists 
have  been  to  this  country.  There  seem 
to  have  been  more  violinists  than  either 
pianists  or  singers,  though  many  visiting 
French  violinists  turn  out,  as  an  Irish- 
man might  say,  not  to  be  Frenchmen  at 
all  but  Belgians.  There  have  been  a few. 
however,  who  have  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  rigors  of  an 
American  tour.  Perhaps  the  first  of 
these  was  Sauret  who  has  been  here 
several  times— in  1872,  1874-76.  1877,  and 
again  in  1895.  He  even  lived  here  for  a 
while,  having  been  an  instructor  of  the 
violin  at  Chicago,  1903-06. 

Another  famous  french  violinist  who 
has  visited  our  shores  is  Henri  Marteau, 
who  was  horn  at  Rheims  in  1874. 
lie  is  at  present  in  Berlin,  having  been 
chosen  hv  the  Kaiser  to  succeed  the  vet- 
eran Joachim  at  the  Violin  Department  of 
the  Berlin  Hochschule.  I he  most  recent 
comer  is  Jacques  Thibaud,  whose  portrait 
is  given  above. 
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A CHAT  AFTER  CLUB. 

“I  suppose  you  play  Dvoraks  Hu'"0> 
cSke?”  said  Grace,  as  she  seated  herself 
before  Edith’s  new  haby  grand. 

“Oh,  of  course,”  answered  Edith,  non- 
chalantly. “'Doesn’t  every  one  play  it  • 
What  a name  that  composer  has;  how 
ever  do  you  pronounce  it  ?” 

“Whv,  don’t  you  know?”  (.race  looked 
inquiringly  at  her  senior.  Its  Dvor 
schahk*  with  the  accent  on  the  second 

S,“h»»S  president  of  “The  All  Round 
,h«  Year  Music  Club."  and  Grace. 
had  jus,  returned  from  college,  was  only 

a visitor  to  the  club. 

“Grace  dear  ; you  seem  to  he  just  burst- 
ing with  knowledge  tell  me  about  this 
Dvorak  ; you  know  I am  to  have  a paper 
on  him  next  meeting— did  he  co™c 
America?  and  did  he  write  operas . and 
oh,  there  are  lots  of  things  I must  know 
before  next  Friday. 

“Yes  he  did  come  to  America,  said 
Grace.  “'He  was  a very  eminent  com- 
poser, in  fact  the  most  noted  composer 
who  had  visited  us. up  to  that  ttmc.atyd 

became  tM—  * ^ York 

Conservatory  ot  iviubic 
City  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a year 
That  was  in  1892  and  1 suppose  that  must 
have  looked  like  an  enormous  sum  to  so 

America,”  Edith 

in“Oh!Pyes.'  but  Tchaikovsky  was  quite  a 
different  type  of  man,  and  besides  he  did 
not  come  to  teach.  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak 
was  not  a born  aristocrat,  but  a Peas^ 
first  and  last.  Some  one  has  described 
him  as  ‘Pan  Antonin,  of  the  sturdy  hg 
nT  the  jovial  smile,  the  kindly  heart 

and  the  school-girl  modesty.’  You  know 

be  was  the  son  of  the  village  innkeeper 
and  butcher  in  Muhlhausen,  Bohemia. 


“The  bliss  of  playing  for  weddings  and 
dances  and  singing  solos  did  not  last  long, 
for  the  father  commanded  his  son  to  give 
up  music  and  go  to  work  in  the  shop. 
Then  a very  funny  thing  happened. 
Wishing  to  please  his  father  and  to  win 
his  sympathy,  the  boy  wrote  and  scored  an 
original  polka  for  the  village  band  ; this 
was  in  the  nature  of  a surprise  and  so  it 
proved.  Imagine  the  scene— the  band 
lined  up  m the  village  square  before  the 
innkeeper’s  tavern,  the  excited  lad  and 
the  expectant  parent ; but  guess  the  effect 
of  the  first  frightful  discords  that  arose 
from  the  jangling  instruments.  Too  late 
the  bewildered  composer  realized  that  he 
had  forgotten  that  the  trumpets  were 
transposing  instruments ; lie  had  written 
the  parts  the  way  they  were  to, sound  and 
not  as  they  were  to  he  played. 

“Mercy  me — I should  think  he  gave  up 
trying  after  such  a fiasco,  laughed 

Edith.  , 

“No,  indeed,  his  purpose  never  wavered. 
At  home  there  were  discussions  and  argu- 
ments; months  passed  before  he  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Prague  to  study”  , 

“Oh,  I know  where  Prague  is— it  s the 
capital  of  Bohemia  and  is  very  historic. 
Edith  broke  in  excitedly,  ‘‘but  don’t  let 
me  interrupt  you.” 


came  to  hear  folk-tunes  were  completely 
disappointed  with  the  strange  Wagnerian 

leit-motifs.”  , .. 

“His  great  moments  were  awful  tau- 
ures — weren’t  they!”  exclaimed  Edith. 
“I  should  have  died  with  mortification. 

“Dvorak  was  too  dogged  for  that  he 
set  about  re-writing  the  entire  opera,  not 
a single  note  of  the  original  was  left; 
wasn’t  that  plucky?”  . 

“I  should  say  so.  I suppose  it  failed 

again.” 

“Yes,  it  did — this  time  the  critics 
attacked  the  libretto  or  book  of  the  opera  ; 
they  agreed  that  it  was  worthless  and 
flat".  And  Dvorak  showed  his  pluck  by 
getting  a poet  to  write  an  entirely  new 
book  to  his  entirely  new  music  and  so 
with  nothing  left  of  the  original  he  made 
a success  at  last.” 

“Well,  well,  so  that  is  the  story  of  the 
composer  of  the  Humoreske.  I’m  so  glad 
you  stopped  in,  Grace;  it’s  awfully  gooc 
of  you  to  tell  me.  Do  you  suppose  I can 
remember  all  that  until  next  Friday  - 
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DVORAK'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

“Dear  me.”  laughed  Edith,  “That 
sounds  as  lowly  as  Haydn’s  beginnings 
and  Dvorak  is  so  modern,  too.  I won  er 
i{  any  of  us  would  amount  to  more  ,f  we 
had  no  funds  for  lessons;  of  course 

W “Poor— well,  I should  say  so;  if  any 
composer  grubbed  for  a musical  educa- 
tion surely  young  Antonin  Dvorak  did. 
The'  delightful  feather  bed  of  ease  was 
entirely  lacking  in  Dvorak’s  boyhood 
Grace  launched  into  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  young  man’s  struggles. 

“It  seems  that  even  poor  butchers  sons 
can  dream  dreams  in  Bohemia,  especially 
musical  dreams.  Every  one  over  there 
can  get  a good  musical  education  at  the 
public  schools,  for  music  is  a part  of  the 
instruction.  Antonin  coaxed  the  school 
machcr  to  teach  him  the  violin,  and  as 
music  is  in  the  air  in  these  foreign  coun- 
ni.  R he  must  have  gathered  up  a great 
deal  outside.  For  sometimes  he  sang  a 
do  at  church  or  performed  at  the  hoh- 
1 festivals  there  is  a great 
deal  of  dancing;  it  is  said  that  over  forty 
dano  s are  practiced  by  the  peasants. 

"Well,  no  wonder  we  call  the  country 
‘gay  Bohemia;’  1 ditli  was  becoming  inter- 
ested in  spite  of  herself. 


A GREAT  MASTER'S  PRIVATIONS. 

“Prague  and  poverty  were  not  enough 
to  crush  this  sturdy  peasant  hoy.  It’s 
the  same  old  story.  The  allowance  f com 
home  stopped,  so  he  went  to  work,  joined 
a band,  played  in  restaurants  and  at  wed- 
dings and,  in  all,  earned  about  nine  dol- 
lars a month.” 

“Goodness,  what  could  he  do  on  nine 
dollars  a month !”  exclaimed  Edith. 

“He  lived  any  way  he  could,  and  per- 
haps the  most  pitiful  thing  about  this 
dismal  period  was  the  lack  of  study  books 
and  of  musical  scores.  He  was  too  poor 
to  buy  them,  and  he  lacked  friends  who 
would  lend  them,  and  there  were  no 
libraries  where  he  could  read  them.  Once 
there  seemed  a chance  to  hear  something 
good.  Weber’s  Der  Freischuts  was  being 
played  at  the  opera  house,  and  he  could 
go  "for  the  sum  of  four  cents;  but  alas 
he  did  not  have  the  four  cents  and  the 
opera  went  unheard.  At  concerts  he 
coaxed  the  kettle-drum  player  to  allow 
him  to  crouch  behind  the  drums  so  that 
he  might  hear  the  program.” 

“These  were  meager  advantages  com- 
pared with  ours,”  said  Edith,  shaking  her 
pretty  curls.  “Most  of  us  don’t  know 
how  to  listen  in  the  best  two-dollar  ,seat 
in  the  house.  What  happened  next?” 

“He  graduated  from  the  Organ  School 
in  Prague  when  he  was  twenty-one. 
About  that  time  he  be.ame  acquainted 
with  Beethoven’s  symphonies,  and  then 
began  a long  apprenticeship.  For  ten 
years  or  more  lie  wrote  and  destroyed; 
whole  symphonies  went  up  in  smoke.  An 
opera  and  scores  of  smaller  works  were 
burned — but  listen  what  happened  and 
decide  whether  it  is  comic  or  tragic. 
Dvorak  was  commissioned  to  write  an 
opera  for  the  National  Theatre  at 
Prague.  Here  at  last  seemed  to  be  the 
great  opportunity  he  was  waiting  for,  but 
instead  of  writing  in  his  own  style  he 
wrote  a music  drama  after  the  manner 
of  Wagner,  and  the  good  Bohemians  who 


A YOUNG  GIRL’S  VISIT  TO 
ROBERT  SCHUMANN. 

At  some  time  or  other  every  one  of  us 
has  imagined  a meeting  with  some  one  of 
the  great  composers — what  should  we 
play ? What  should  we  say?  And  how 
should  we  feel  if  such  a meeting  were  to 
come  to  pass?  The  following  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  Amelia  Rieffel  s visi 
to  Schumann  in  August,  1840. 

“The  next  day  I went  with  my  father 
to  see  Schumann,  not  without  fear  and 
trembling,  for  how  much  depended  on  his 
favor ! 

“His  appearance  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it.  He  looks  like  an  honest  citizen ; 
only  occasionally  a sarcastic  expression 
crosses  his  mouth,  his  eyes  darken,  and 
then  he  is  interesting.  His  nature  .is  tie 
same — homely,  quiet,  and  simple,  with  no 
apparent  talents  or  special  gifts.  He 
speaks  softly,  in  disjointed  sentences  and 
has  a kind  and  attractive  smile,  and  as 
he  talks  he  often  nods  his  head  in  cad- 
ence As  we  went  in  a delicious  scent 
of  flowers  greeted  us.  To  the  right  stood 
the  piano,  and  above  it  hung  portraits 
of  Bach,  Beethoven  and  L.  Schunke  on 
his  death  bed.  Under  these  Clara’s  pic- 
ture, a speaking  likeness.  My  inward 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  her  whose  fnend- 
ship  was  so  dear  to  me  certainly  did  not 
escape  Schumann ; he  took  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  gently. 
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SCHUMANN'S  SENSE  OF  HUMOR. 

“To  the  left  stood  a music  stand  stuffed 
full  of  papers,  and  over  that  a secretary 
with  a number  of  frightful  caricatures  of 
composers— for  instance,  Liszt  with  four 
hands  ; Paganini  with  his  sleeves  tucked  up 
and  his  strings  broken,  gazing  furiously 
at  the  G string.  He  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  at  these  things  for  we  had 
scarcely  sat  down  and  exchanged  a few 
words  when  he  directed  our  attention  to 

them.  , . t i \ 

“After  a little  he  asked  me  what  1 had 
been  playing  lately,  and  I mentioned  sev- 
eral things.  ‘Do  you  know  this  ballad, 
he  said,  taking  up  a dusty  piece  from  a 
heap  of  music.  Heavens!  My  favorite 
ballad  (G  minor),  my  show  piece.  This 
is  a good  omen,  thought  I.  ‘Suppose  you 
play  me  that  ballad.  I found  it  a few 
days  ago  among  my  music;  1 did  not 
know  that  I had  it.  and  1 do  not  remem- 
ber it ; please  play  it  to  me.’  1 was  em- 
barrassed. 1 could  not  believe  that  the 
moment  had  at  last  arrived  to  which  1 
had  been  looking  forward  so  long  with 
fear  and  trembling.  How  much  depended 
on  this  moment,  on  the  first  impression! 
I dared  not  refuse.  Schumann  sat. down 
at  the  window  and  1 at  the  piano.  T no- 
ticed that  he  seemed  curious  to  hear  me. 
and  my  lingers  trembled  with  anxiety. 
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My  feelings  were  not  enviable.  But  I 
'quickly  regained  my  composure  and  found 
I my  terror  give  way  to  joy;  for  he  called 
out,  after  a few  bars:  ‘Splendid,  really 
; splendid  ! Great  expression  !’  He  came 
i closer,  and  at  last  fairly  laid  his  arm  on 
the  piano.  It  was  over  and  I had  really 
played  well.  Schumann’s  face  was  quite 
flushed,  and  his  eyes  expressed  the  deep- 
est satisfaction.  He  praised  me  beyond 
measure.  Papa  kissed  and  embraced  me, 
wept  and  laughed  and  was  in  heaven. 
Aye— above  heaven,  if  there  is  any  higher 
than  that.” 


A FAMOUS  AMERICAN  SONG: 
BEN  BOLT. 

Some  of  us  never  knew  there  was  a 
Nevin  until  a certain  novel  called  The 
Rosary  was  published,  and  I doubt  if 
many  would  remember  Ben  Bolt  if  Du 
Maurier  had  not  made  Miss  Trilby  O’Far- 
rell sing  “Oh,  Don’t  You  Remember 
Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt,”  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Svengali,  who  hypnotized  her  into 
singing  more  divinely  than  any  one  in  all 
Europe. 

Ben  Bolt  was  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can fifty  years  before  Du  Maurier  wrote 
a line  of  Trilby.  Dr.  Thomas  Dunne 
English,  who  wrote  the  poem,  was  still 
living  when  the  novel  came  out.  The 
poem  first  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Mirror  in  1842,  signed  with  the  author’s 
initials,  T.  D.  E.  Dr.  English  had  been 
requested  to  write  a sea  poem  for  The 
Mirror,  and  Ben  Bolt  was  the  result,  with 
not  a word  of  the  sea  in  it  until  the  last 
line,  when  suddenly,  as  an  after  thought 
almost,  the  stanza  ends  “Ben  Bolt  of  the 
salt  sea  gale.”  The  tune  which  carried 
the  words  to  the  ends  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  was  a German  melody. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  Dr.  English 
spent  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  had 
a passion  for  gardening  and  though  near- 
ly blind  he  could  see  enough  to  enjoy  his 
flowers.  He  held  a poor  opinion  of  Ben 
Bolt;  when  it  was  so  much  “the  rage” 
* that  ships,  steamboats,  race  horses  were 
named  “Ben  Bolt,”  Dr.  English  would  add 
" "The  ship  was  wrecked,  the  steamboat 
ft  blew  up,  the  horse  never  won  the  race.” 
'|  Perhaps  the  greatest  ill  luck  was  his 
own,  during  all  its  vogue  and  long  after, 
he  never  received  a penny  out  of  the 
poem. 

IN  A FAMOUS  ROMANCE. 

In  Du  Maurier’s  Trilby,  Little  Billee 
— isang  Ben  Bolt  very  nicely  “with  his  lit- 
tie  throaty  English  baritone.”  It  was 
Svengali,  however,  who  played  a master- 
ly prelude  to  the  song  and  Gecko,  as  Du 
DC  Maurier  describes  him  “cuddling  lovingly 
his  violin  and  close  his  upturned  eyes, 
M«.  played  the  simple  melody  as  it  probably 
never  had  been  played  before — such  pass- 
im ion,  such  pathos,  such  a tone! — and  they 
turned  it  and  twisted  it,  and  went  from 
J one  key  to  another,  playing  into  each 
others  hands,  Svengali  taking  the  lead, 
lli*j  and  fugued  and  canoned  and  battle-dored 
i«*  and  shuttle-cocked  it,  high  and  low,  soft 
and  loud,  in  minor,  in  pizzicato,  and  in 
8k.  sordino — adagio,  andante,  allegretto, 

1 scherzo — and  exhausted  all  its  possibilities 
of  beauty;  still  their  susceptible  audience 
1 of  three  was  all  but  crazed  with  delight 
and  wonder;  and  the  masterful  Ben  Bolt 
and  his  over-tender  Alice,  and  his  too 
submissive  friend  and  his  old  schoolmas- 
ter so  kind  and  true,  and  his  long  dead 
schoolmates,  and  the  rustic  porch  and  the 
mill,  and  the  slab  of  granite  so  gray, 
were  all  magnified  into  a strange,  almost 
nts,  holy  poetic  dignity  and  splendor  quite 
j undreamed  of  by  whoever  wrote  the 
words  and  music  of  that  unsophisticated 
little  song,  which  has  touched  so  many 
simple  British  hearts  that  don’t  know  any 
better.” 
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NEW  WORKS. 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers — 


April,  1914.  Special 

Regular  Offer 
Prioe  Price 

Musical  Playing  Cards 50  .25 

Give  Thanks  and  Sing 30  .25 

Ten  Five-Note  Recreations — Mrs. 

C.  W.  Krogmann  1.00  .30 

Very  Easiest  Pieces  for  Four  Hands  .50  .20 

First  Parlor  Album  for  the  Piano- 
forte   50  .20 

New  Album  for  Violin  and  Piano..  .50  .20 

Chopin’s  Polonaises  75  .30 

Teachers’  Helps  and  Students’ 

Guide — E.  M.  Sefton  1.25  .50 

The  Easiest  Studies  of  Kohler,  Op. 

151  50  .15 

New  Reed  Organ  Volume 50  .25 

Pleasant  Hours,  Eight  Instructive 
Four  Hand  Pieces,  Op.  1042,  Sar- 

torio  1.00  .20 

Six  Sonatinas,  Op.  36,  Clementi  . . .30  .15 

Rose  Maiden,  Cowen  1.00  .25 

Wagner-Liszt  Album  1.00  .35 

God’s  Time  Is  the  Best — J.  S.  Bach  .40  .12 

Education  of  the  Music  Teacher  . . . 1.50  .60 

Brilliant  Octave  Studies — A.  Sartorio  1.25  .20 

New  Anthem  Collection  25  .13 

Italian  Overtures  for  Four  Hands.  . .75  .25 

Sonata  Album — Voh  II  75  .35 


A New 
Department 

On  page  243  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
a list  of  the  best  of  the  new  music  of  the 
month  issued  by  a number  of  the  leading 
publishers.  The  value  of  this  list  to  teach- 
ers and  professionals  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. It  will  make  every  interested 
teacher — yes,  and  every  dealer  and  every 
music  clerk,  keep  abreast  of  the  times  as 
regards  all  composers,  and  what  they  are 
doing.  If  the  department  is  a success, 
and  we  hope  by  every  possible  means  to 
make  it  so,  it  will  in  time  become  a chroni- 
cle of  the  new  issues  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  editors  to 
list  everything  that  is  published,  but  to 
select,  classify,  grade  and  recommend  only 
those  publications  which  have  been  tested 
and  found  to  be  of  real  practical  value  in 
addition  to  artistic  merit. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  our 
readers  with  any  suggestions  with  regard 
to  this  new  department. 

$600  Prize  Offer  for 
Pianoforte  Compositions 

As  announced  last  month  the  time  for 
the  close  of  this  Contest  has  been  ex- 
tended to  May  1st.  This  has  been  done 
in  order  to  allow  a more  general  oppor- 
tunity of  all,  as  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts are  coming  in  from  a long  dis- 
tance. All  the  compositions  will  be  given 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  none  will 
be  neglected.  The  unknown  composer 
will  receive  just  as  much  consideration  as 
the  writer  of  experience  and  reputation. 
We  repeat  once  more  that  a composer 
may  be  represented  in  any  or  all  of  the 
classes  with  as  many  manuscripts  as  he 
may  see  fit  to  submit.  See  complete  an- 
nouncement on  another  page. 

Parcel  Post 
Printed  Matter 

On  March  16th,  this  new  postage  rate 
went  into  effect.  Taking  it  in  general,  the 
Parcel  Post,  as  applied  to  printed  matter, 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  people.  It 
means  competition  with  the  Express  Com- 
panies first  of  all.  It  means  'the  Express 
Companies  are  no  longer  a monopoly,  can 
no  longer  charge  extortionate  prices  or 
over-charge  without  redress,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  the  installing  of 
the  Parcel  Post  rate  by  the  Government, 
has  been  the  lowering  of  the  express 
rates.  The  installing  of  Parcel  Post  rates, 


therefore,  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
sending  of  printed  matter  by  Parcel  Post, 
but  it  means  the  sending  of  packages  by 
express  at  more  reasonable  rates  than 
heretofore  and  with  the  added  advantage 
over  the  post,  of  a receipt  and  insurance. 

As  the  Parcel  Post  rates  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  present  by  the  zone  sys- 
tem, i.  e.,  the  rates  are  graduated,  grow- 
ing gradually  larger  according  to  distance, 
the  nearby  locations  to  a certain  point 
have  a great  advantage,  those  living  at 
the  greatest  distance  have  no  advantage  at 
all.  However,  the  zones  are  so  large  that 
there  will  be  on  the  average  a benefit  to 
the  great  majority  of  people. 

Our  last  word  on  this  subject  is  a very 
important  one.  The  Government  has  vir- 
tually taken  over  SO  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  express  business  of  the  country, 
and  all  within  nine  months — a stupendous 
task.  The  result  of  the  addition  of 
printed  matter,  until  the  Postoffice  can 
adjust  itself,  is  going  to  be  a delay,  and 
our  patrons  will  notice  'that  where  a pack- 
age was  sent  by  Parcel  Post  the  bill  will 
mention  it,  and  in  that  case  if  'there  is  a 
slight  delay,  do  not  complain  too  quickly. 
The  taking  of  this  longer  time  to  far  dis- 
tant points  will  adjust  itself  in  a very 
short  time,  just  as  soon  as  the  Postoffice 
finds  how  much  they  are  going  to  have  to 
handle. 

Mail  Order 
Music  Supplies 

The  Theodore  Presser  Co.  supplies  to 
music  teachers  and  music  schools  through- 
out the  country  everything  that  they  need 
in  the  way  of  supplies  by  mail  order, 
promptly,  efficiently  and  at  the  best  prices 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  same  goods 
anywhere  and  sometimes  at  a better  price. 
The  discount  on  our  own  publications 
from  the  day  the  business  was  inaugu- 
rated, over  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  bet- 
ter than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  catalog  of  standard  teaching  music; 
and,  more  than  all  the  above,  satisfaction 
is  guaranteed. 

Our  own  catalog  contains  'text  books 
and  sheet  music  for  every  purpose  in 
teaching.  We  have  catalogs  covering 
every  classification ; some  of  our  catalogs, 
especially  our  new  ones — the  Singers’ 
Hand  Book  and  Piano  Study  Guide,  are 
more  than  catalogs,  they  are  graded 
courses.  We  have  several  more  of  these 
catalogs  in  press  at  this  moment.  We 
mention  particularly  our  new  Octavo  Cat- 
alog which  will  be  out  about  the  same 
time  as  this  issue  and  will  be  sent  to 
anyone  who  will  ask  for  it.  This  is  pos- 
sibly the  best  classified  and  most  useful 
catalog  of  octavo  music  brought  out  by 
any  publisher. 

Let  us  send  our  first  catalogs,  or  better 
still,  send  us  an  initial  order.  Our  ON 
SALE  plan,  including  our  New  Music 
ON  SALE  Plan  is  used  by  almost  every 
progressive  teacher  of  the  country.  Full 
explanation  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Musical  Playing 
Cards 

How  interesting  it  would  be  among 
musical  people,  for  their  own  pleasure  and 
recreation  or  for  an  evening  of  cards 
among  musical  people,  to  have  playing 
cards  entirely  musical  in  character,  and 
yet  retaining  every  feature  and  possibility 
of  game  of  the  usual  playing  card. 

We  have  just  this  in  mind.  We  are 
about  to  manufacture  a pack  of  playing 
cards  made  up  exactly  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  pack — 52  cards  and  a Joker,  the 
standard  size,  but  with  the  Jacks,  Queens 
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These 
charming 
confections 
are  appropri- 
ate tidbits  for 
any  informal 
occasion.  Serve 
them  at  afternoon 
teas,  luncheons  and 

parties.  Their  delicate  flavors  

dainty  attractiveness  make  an  irresisti- 
ble appeal  to  hostess  and  guest. 

Necco  Wafers 

Glazed  Paper  Wrapper 

Hub  Wafers 

Transparent  Paper  Wrapper 

are  wrapped  in  dust-tight  packages, 
which  contain  a tempting  variety  of 
eight  toothsome  flavors.  The  unvary- 
ing goodness  of  these  tasty  sweets  has 
made  them  popular  with  youngsters 
and  grown-ups  everywhere. 

Sold  by  the  best  confectioners. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Mahers  of  “Necco  Sweets’  ’ 


The  Most  Popular  Perfume 
in  Daily  Use 

INDISPENSABLE  ON  EVERY  DRESSING-TABLE 


REFUSE  SUBSTITUTES! 


Sample  size  mailed  for  six  cents  in  stamps. 
Ask  for  our  booklet,  “ Health  and  Beauty.’* 


ORGAN  REPERTOIRE 

Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 
Price,  $1.50 

The  chief  object  in  this  compilation  has  been 
to  cover  the  ground  as  widely  and  thoroughly 
as  possible,  incorporating  many  novelties  and 
oi  initial  pieces  as  well  as  some  standard  com- 
positions and  new  transcriptions  not  to  be 
found  in  other  collections,  composers  of  all 
schools  being  represented. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 

our  advertisers. 
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and  Kings  replaced  by  the  faces  of  com- 
posers and  the  suits  by  music  signs  in- 
stead of  hearts,  diamonds,  clubs  and 
spades— notes,  rests,  sharps _ and  ttats. 
The  Ace  and  2 of  notes,  for  instance  in- 
stead of  the  Ace  and  2 of  hearts 
unique  but  most  interesting  and  practica- 

k' The  cards  would  be  made  in  good  form, 
standard  size  of  playing  cards,  and  will 
be  sold  in  advance  of  publication  tor  - 

Cer[SwniPbe  possible  to  play  with  this  pack 
of  cards— Whist,  Pinochle,  Hearts,  Five 
Hundred,  Poker,  Euchre,  various  games 
of  Solitaire,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  just  the  same 
as  with  the  ordinary  pack  of  playing 
cards. 


Give  Thanks 
and  Sing 

This  work,  a revision  of  a work  pub- 
lished a few  years  ago  at  a smaller  price 
and  then  only  half  the  present  size,  is  a 
work  of  positive  stimulating  spiritual 
helpfulness,  suitable  for  Sunday-school, 
prayer  meeting  or  church  services  this 
new  work  contains  219  hymns;  a few  of 
which  are  old,  but  where  they  are  old 
they  were  only  inserted  because  of  tneir 
wide  popularity.  The  music  in  every  case 
suits  the  words.  In  other  words,  there 
is  not  one  hymn  set  to  dance  music,  me 
book  is  strongly  bound  in  attractive  red 
cloth  covers,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  send 
a sample  copy  for  25  cents,  postpaid. 


The  Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher.  By  Thomas  Tapper 

Mr  Tapper  has  completed  the  manu- 
script of  his  new  book  and  the  work 
is  now  in  process  of  publication.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  this  new  treatment  ot 
a very  important  subject,  because  the  au- 
thor's outlook  is  especially  broad  and 
comprehensive.  Those  who  look  forward 
to  this  book  as  something  which  will  cor- 
respond with  “French  Mastered  in  Ten 
Days.”  or  ‘‘How  to  Be  An  Artist  m 
Twenty  Lessons,”  will  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed. The  book  is  far  more  funda- 
mental than  any  treatise  which  merely 
tries  to  give  the  mechanical  details,  it 
is  a book  that  the  reader  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  keep  at  hand  for  a long  time,  re- 
maining under  its  constructive  influence 
hv  consulting  it  frequently  Such  of  the 
twenty-two  chapters  as  “Music  Teaching 
\s  Service,”  “The  Principles  of  Peda- 
ooo-y,”  "Musical  Examinations,  Music 
in  "the  Home,”  give  an  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  useful  publication.  Until  tile 
book  is  published  copies  may  be  ordered 
in  advance,  according  to  our  customary 
plan  at  60  cents.  This,  of  course,  repre- 
sents only  a small  part  of  the  actual 
price  at  which  the  book  will  be  sold  when 
it  is  published. 


A Revolution  in  Buying 


WHAT  is  simpler  than  drawing  a check  or  making  out 
a money  order  > The  Post  Office  and  the  Bank  have 
made  the  sending  of  money  one  of  the  safest  and 
easiest  of  our  daily  transactions.  In  the  old  days  anyone  who 
did  not  live  in  a large  centre  had  to  be  content  with  a very 
limited  opportunity  for  selection.  Now,  one  may  sit  at  home 
and  buy  exactly  what  one  wants  in  almost  any  market  in  the 
world.  ' All  this  has  brought  about  a revolution  in  buying,  the 
advantages  of  which  you  may  employ  at  any  time  with  great 
security,  saving  and  comfort.  , 

There  are  three  steps  in  this  modern  form  of  merchan- 
dising, all  of  which  are  equally  important: 


1.  Finding  out  what  you  need  and  where 

it  may  best  be  purchased. 

2.  Sending  the  purchase  money. 

3.  Securing  the  goods. 


O . jctuiui5  — =>  

The  Parcels  Post  and  the  express  companies  take  care  of 
the  third.  The  Money  Order  System  and  the  Bank  take 
care  of  the  second.  The  Magazine  takes  care  of  the  first. 


One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  modern  magazine  is 
its  importance  in  acquainting  you  with  buying  opportunities 
which  otherwise  might  be  altogether  unknown  to  you  W 
want  our  readers  to  give  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
opportunities  represented  in  the  advertisements  in  THE 

We  strive  to  hold  an  extremely  high  standard  for  all  ad- 
vertising. We  have  turned  aside  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  advertising  because  we  were  not  absolutely  sure  that  our 
readers  would  get  the  full  worth  of  their  money. 

Look  over  the  advertising  in  this  issue.  Whether  you 
want  a grand  piano  or  a package  of  flower  seeds,  a trip  to 
Europe  or  a package  of  chocolate,  you  will  find  buying  op- 
portunities well  worth  your  attention.  When  you  write 
please  do  not  forget  to  mention  1 HE  ETUDE. 


Teachers’  Helps  and  Students’ 
Guide.  By  E.  M.  Sefton 


This  will  be  the  last  month  that  we  are 
offering  this  work  at  a special  reduced 
rate.  The  work  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
guide  for  daily  study  and  for  practice. 
It  gives  precise  directions  as  to  what 
should  actually  be  studied  at  each  lesson. 
It  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  one  might 
get  in  a correspondence  course.  In  fact, 
it  is  a classified  course  of  study.  The 
work  is  a very  valuable  one  to  any  ambi- 
tious young  teacher. 

The  advance  price  of  the  work  is  30 
cents,  postpaid. 


Pleasant  Hours  for  Four 
Hands.  By  A.  Sartorio 

In  this  volume  the  music  has  been 
originally  composed  for  four  hands,  which 
makes  a great  difference  as  far  as  effec- 
tiveness goes.  The  pieces  are  between  the 
second  and  third  grades  with  the  parts 
of  about  equal  difficulty.  The  work  wjl 
be  positively  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
this  month  and  those  desiring  a copy 
will  have  to  send  in  their  order  at  this 
time  We  recommend  the  book  most 
highly.  The  retail  price  of  the  book  will 
not  be  less  than  $1.00,  while  our  advance 
price,  postpaid,  is  only  20  cents. 


Six  Sonatinas,  Op.  36. 

By  Clementi 

For  the  present  month  we  will  continue  I 
on  special  offer  the  six  Sonatinas,  Op.  I 
36,  of  Clementi.  This  work  is  possibly  j 
the  most  popular  instructive  work  that  ( 
has  ever  been  issued.  It  is  used  more  in 
instruction  for  the  young,  as  an  introduc-j; 
tion  to  the  classics  than  any  other  work. : 
It  is  an  almost  indispensable  work  as  a. 
stepping-stone  to  the  more  serious  works, 
of  the  great  masters,  and  its  popularity.; 
is  by  no  means  waning,  and  it  will  be  pop- 
ular for  generations  to  come.  The  pres- 
ent offer  will  be  positively  discontinued 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  advance  price  of  15  cents 
postpaid,  is  still  in  force. 


Chopin 

Polonaises 


The  Polonaises  of  Chopin  arc  among 
his  most  characteristic  pieces,  d hey  are 
cast  in  larger  mould  and  display  more 
virility  than  most  of  his  other  works  I he 
volume  of  Polonaises  complete  will  He 
added  to  the  Presser  Collection,  printed 
from  new  plates,  carefully  revised  and 

edited.  , r 

Our  introductory  price  in  advance  ot 
publication  is  30  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 


themselves  are  superior.  The  four  Son- 
atas of  Beethoven  in  this  volume  are  de- 
cidedly the  best  known ; it  contains 
“Moonlight  Sonata,”  “Sonata  Pathetique, 
“Theme  with  Variations.  Op.  26,”  and 
then  the  delightful  one,  Op.  2,  No.  1,  in 
F minor.  The  rest  of  the  volume  con- 
tains four  equally  popular  Sonatas  of 
Mozart  and  three  of  Haydn,  in  all,  eleven 
Sonatas. 

Our  advance  price  for  the  piesent 
month  is  only  35  cents,  postpaid. 


First  Parlor  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte 


The  Rose  Maiden. 
By  Cowen 


Very  Easiest  Pieces 
for  Four  Hands 


Ten  Five-Note  Recreations. 

By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Krogmann 

These  ten  easy  pieces  are  by  the  well- 
known  composer  of  childrens  music 
and  composed  in  her  very  best  vein. 
These  pieces  are  suitable  for  the  first 
crade  and  are  composed  for  five  notes  m 
each  hand.  All  of  the  compositions  have 
words  to  them,  but  they  are  either  vocal 
or  instrumental  compositions.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  announce  a set  ot 
pieces  by  this  popular  composer.  We  es- 
pecially recommend  them  to  young 
teachers  who  are  scarclmg  for  new, 
bright  and  original  music  for  the  young. 
Our  advance  price  on  this  volume  will 
be  30  cents,  postpaid. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  secu- 
lar cantatas  and  the  steady  demand  for 
it  has  impelled  us  to  issue  a new  and  care- 
fully prepared  edition  of  our  own.  1 ms 
is  a work  that  should  be  in  the  repertoire 
of  every  choral  society.  It  is  interesting 
to  study,  attractive  to  the  listener  and  not 
difficult  of  preparation.  In  advance  ot 
publication  we  are  offering  this  work  at 
25  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 


God’s  Time  Is  The 
Best.  By  J.  S.  Bach 


Wagner-Liszt 

Album 

In  this  collection  will  be  found  the 
im.st  popular  arrangements  of  both  Yv  ag- 
i,it  and  Liszt.  It  will  include  the  “v\ed 
ding  March,”  from  Lohengrin;  Hit 
Spinning  Song.”  from  The  Flying  Dutch- 
„ an  ll  - “March  and  Pilgrims’  t horns, 
f,  ,,,  Tainihtiruscr.  etc.  The  work  is  on 
,,i  the  must  popular  for  advanced  an 
brilliant  piano  playing.  It  will  be  adde 
t0  th<  Pr<  iser  Collection  and  will  be  soh 
in  advanci  < f publication,  if  cash  aocom 
panics  the  onk  \ for  only  35  cents,  post 
paid. 


This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  classic 
sacred  cantatas.  While  it  is  elaborately 
contrapuntal  throughout,  it  is  neverthe- 
less not  too  difficult  for  the  average  choral 
society.  It  is  a work  which  will  well  repay 
careful  study  and  any  choral  society  re- 
hearsing it  will  gain  dccidely  m general 

efficiency.  . , . 

We  are  offering  a sample  copy  ot  tins 
cantata  at  the  special  introductory  price 
of  12  cents,  postpaid. 


Some  time  ago  we  published  a collec- 
tion of  verv  first  pieces  for  piano  solo. 
The  new  book  which  we  are  now  announc- 
ing for  the  first  time  is  planned  along 
similar  lines.  It  will  contain  the  very 
first  duets  or  easiest  four-hand  pieces. 
There  has  long  been  a demand  for  just 
such  a work  as  this.  Not  a book  of  duets 
for  teacher  and  pupil,  but  duets  for  two 
pupils  of  about  equal  grade.  In  this  new 
liook  both  primo  and  secondo  parts  will 
be  either  in  first  or  second  grade  through- 
out.  In  some  of  the  pieces  both  parts 
will  be  in  the  first  grade,  in  others  both 
parts  will  be  in  the  second  grade,  but  not 
beyond.  The  pieces  will  all  be  bright  and 
attractive  and  in  every  way  as  desirable 
as  may  obtain  in  very  first  pieces. 

In  advance  of  publication  we  are  offer- 
ing copies  of  this  new  work  at  the  special 
introductory  price  of  20  cents,  postpaid. 


This  is  another  addition  to  our  serie; 
of  collections  in  book  form,  printed  froirj 
special  large  plates.  The  series  include  sucl 
representative  volumes  as  “Standard  Or 
ganist,”  “Standard  Vocalist,”  “Operatic 
Four-Hand  Volume,”  and  others.  It  will 
contain  material  similar  in  character  t< 
a former  publication  of  ours  which  ha: 
proved  highly  successful,  entitled  “Firs 
Parlor  Pieces.”  The  new  volume  wil 
also  contain  a large  number  of  pieces  no| 
to  be  found  in  any  other  volume.  i 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad 
vance  of  publication  will  be  20  cents; 
postpaid. 


Salon  Album, 

Vol.  I 

The  only  work  on  special  offer  that  i| 
withdrawn  April  1st  is  the  “Salon  Albun; 
Vol.  I.”  This  has  been  on  special  offe 
for  quite  a few  months  and  will  appea 
with  this  issue.  The  retail  price  of  / 
cents  is  exceptionally  low,  so  that  the  u 
troductorv  price  at  which  we  have  bee 
charging  it  can  be  appreciated.  The  Vo 
ume  contains  twenty  standard  compos 
tions  of  medium  grade  of  difficulty,  c 
almost  100  pages.  Among  the  conten 
will  be  “The  Maiden’s  Prayer.”  “Awal 
ening  of  the  Lion.”  "Fanfare  Mihtaire 
“Monastery  Bells.’  and  others  just  as  a 
tractive  but  not  so  well  known.  The  r 
print  of  the  original  Peters  Edition,  N 
764  A. 


Sonata  Album, 
Volume  II 


This  work  contains  some  of  the  best 
1 1 nmvn  Sonatas,  and  while  this  volume  is 

.1  not  quite  as  popular  as  volume  1.  it  doe-> 
d contain  the  best  collection  of  the  two  vol- 
umes. but  like  all  second  volumes,  it  docs 
not  have  the  popularity  that  volume  I 
enjoys,  but  in  this  case  the  Sonatas 


Brilliant  Octave  Studies. 

By  A.  Sartorio 

This  is  the  final  month  for  the  special 
offer  on  this  new  work.  No  better  oc- 
tave studies  for  advanced  players  can  lie 
found  The  studies  are  so  musical  and 
So  well  made  that  they  reallv  sound  like 
pieces.  Each  nun  her  bears  a character- 
istic title.  This  is  the  finest  volume  ot 
Mr.  Sartorio’ s course  in  octave  playing. 

During  the  current  month  we  are  offer- 
ing this  work  at  the  special  low  advance 
price  of  20  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 


New  Anthem 
Collection 


This  collection  of  anthems  will  be  S 
Feted  from  our  catalogue  of  the  late  a 
tbems  we  have  issued  and  will  conta 
onlv  those  of  decided  merit.  The  antliei 
will  be  of  pleasing  grade  and  will 
suited  to  the  average  choir.  Extren 
will  be  avoided  in  this  volume,  lhe  a 
thenis  will  all  he  serviceable  and  attr 
tive  and  onlv  those  will  he  added  to  t 
collection  that  have  already  pro\ 
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— before  you 
purchase  any  piano 

be  sure  to  read  “The  Pith  of  the  Piano  Problem 
the  32-page  booklet  which  we  are  prepared  to  semi 
free  without  obligation  to  all  readers  of  “ The 
Etude"  : who  may  be  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a piano. 

This  booklet  tells  the  important  things  to  look  for, 
and  the  pitfalls  to  avoid,  in  selecting  a piano. 

Far  too  many  pianos  have  merely  a beautiful  exterior 
finish,  while  the  interior  of  the  piano — the  part  you  don’t 
see,  but  by  far  the  most  important— is  slighted  or 
cheapened.  The  pleasure  derived  from  such  pianos  is 
ephemeral  and  fleeting.  Not  so  the  world-renowned 


“ The  Piano  of  Permanent  Tone” 

A piano  is  for  a great  many  people  a life-time  pur- 
-hase!  Why  make  such  an  important  purchase  without 
■mowing  for  yourself  just  what  you  are  doing?  “The 
Pith”  tells  you.  It  gives  TESTS  by  which  you  can 
udge  the  quality  of  different  pianos. 

Write  for  this  booklet  if  you  contemplate,  even  re- 
notely,  exchanging  your  piano  or  purchasing  a new 
)iano.  You  will  find  it  not  at  all  dry  or  technical,  but 
ive  and  interesting. 

When  you  write  we  shall  consider  it  a favor  if  you  will 
nention  the  make  and  age  of  your  present  piano  (if  you 
lave  one)  so  that  we  can  classify  your  inquiry  and 
ake  proper  care  of  it.  Writing  for  this  booklet  does 

(iot  put  you  under  the  slightest  obligation.  Write 
o-dav,  mentioning  “The  Etude.” 

SOHMER  & CO.,  Piano  and  Player  Piano  Makers 
rIFTH  AVE.  AT  32ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


abundantly  their  worth.  This  volume  will 
be  gotten  out  in  similar  style  to  the  vol- 
umes that  have  preceded  this  one  and 
that  are  so,  justly  popular. 

Our  advance  price  for  a sample  copy 
of  this  work  is  13  cents,  postpaid. 

New  Reed 
Organ  Volume 

This  new  miscellaneous  collection  of 
organ  pieces  and  transcriptions  is  now 
nearly  ready,  but  we  shall  continue  the 
special  offer  during  the  current  month. 
The  pieces  in  this  collection  are  suitable 
for  church  or  home,  for  teaching  or  reci- 
tal. All  of  these  may  be  used  on  a pipe 
organ  without  pedal.  There  will  be  50 
pieces  in  all  and  the  volume  will  con- 
tain more  than  150  pages. 

For  introductory  purposes  we  are  offer- 
ing this  book  at  25  cents  per  copy,  post- 
paid. 

Easiest  Studies. 

By  L.  Kohler.  Op.  151 

This  is  one  of  the  standard  sets  of  ele- 
mentary pianoforte  studies  which  we  have 
added  to  the  Presser  Collection.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  used  of  all  works  of  this 
character.  The  principal  objection  of  the 
exercises  is  to  develop  the  correct  hand 
position  and  strength  and  accuracy  in 
finger  work. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  will  be  15  cents, 
postpaid. 

Italian  Overtures 
for  Four  Hands 

This  will  be  posi  ively  the  last  month  in 
which  this  work  will  be  sold  at  the  re- 
duced price  in  advance  of  publication. 
There  are  all  the  popular  overtures  of 
Rossini  in  this  volume,  any  one  of  which 
will  cost  more  in  sheet  form  than  the 
price  at  which  we  are  offering  the  entire 
volume.  There  are  some  ten  overtures 


VERDI’S  PERENNIAL  POPU- 
LARITY. 

However  the  "ultra-violet”  critics  may 
deprecate  the  necessity  for  tunes  in  opera 
they  can  not  fail  to  observe  the  wonder-  ij 
ful  vitality  of  a real  melodic  idea.  It  is 
the  rich,  warm  blood  of  "arias”  coursing 
through  the  veins  of  the  works  of  Doni- 
zetti, Bellini  and  the  earlier  Verdi  which 
after  all  keeps  many  operas  with  alto- 
gether unworthy  libretti  as  much  alive 
to-day  as  they  were  over  half  a century' 
ago.  We  refer  to  the  earlier  Verdi  be-  §j 
cause  musicians  are  prone  to  think  of  the  M 
great  Italian  master  as  they  do  of  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  as  divided  into  three  = 
quite  pronounced  epochs  defined  by  H 
marked  differences  in  style  of  composi- 
tion. 

Of  Verdi’s  first  efforts,  so  little  remains  M 
in  popularity  that  the  works  of  his  earl-  = 
icr  life  are  as  dead  as  those  of  a hundred 
of  his  contemporaries  whose  compositions  H 
were  so  short  lived  that  we  can  find  their  M 
names  only  in  the  most  voluminous  die-  = 
tionaries.  Of  his  second  epoch  much  has  fl 
been  said  by  critics  who  find  it  difficult 
to  measure  the  worth  of  a composition  _ 
by  any  other  metre  than  that  constructed  M 
by  Richard  Wagner.  Compared  with  the  g 
works  of  Wagner  and  his  followers  the 
operas  which  Verdi  wrote  between  the 
years  1850  and  1867  often  seem  crude  and  = 
superficial,  but  these  include  some  of  | 
Verdi’s  most  popular  works.  Ricjolctto,  f| 
II  Trovatore,  Un  ballo  in  Maschera  and  | 
La  Traviata.  A'ida  is  considered  a part  |j 
of  Verdi’s  third  period,  which  includes  H 
Otello  and  Falstaff.  In  recent  y'ears  Aida 
has  reached  enormous  popularity  which 
can  not  be  ascribed  solely  to  its  spec- 
tacular features.  With  the  exception  of 


THE  “1914  way” — the  new  and 
best  way  — of  purchasing  a 
piano  is  to  secure  an  instrument 
which  all  can  play. 

The  installation  of  the  player 
mechanism  in  the  EMERSON 
PIANO  does  not  interfere  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  its  freedom 
of  action  when  played  manually. 

The  trained  artist  can  apply  his 
skill  without  limitation ; and  the 
music  lover  who  does  not  know 
one  note  from  another  can  easily 
acquire  the  ability  to  satisfy  the 
innate  longing  that  nearly  every 
one  has,  to  make  one’s  own  inter- 
pretation. 

A wonderful  tonal  quality,  a 
flexible  and  responsive  touch  — 
whether  played  manually  or  with 
the  use  of  the  player  mechan- 
ism— are  always  found  in  the 
EMERSON  PLAYER -PIANO. 

Dealers  in  principal  cities  and 
towns.  Send  for  catalog. 

Emerson  Piano  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 


which  are  now  offered  for  25  cents,  post-  Aida,  Verdi’s  most  demanded  operas  are 


Tindale 

Music  Cabinets 

A I FORD  the  ideal  meansof  keeping  sheet  music 
and  books.  Every  copy  is  instantly  at  hand 
when  wanted.  No  more  valuable  time  lost  hunt- 
ing for  the  piece  you  want.  Many  styles  and 
sizes,  to  accommodate  from  200  to  1500  copies.  A 
simple,  satisfactory  index  system  is  furnished 
with  each  cabinet. 

Style  E.  illustrated  above,  costs  $ 25  in  oak  or 
$29  in  mahogany.  Other  styles  from  SI 5 
to  $85.  Monthly  payments  when  desired. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  Folio  of  Designs,  No.  I 

TINDALE  CABINET  CO. 

Salesrooms:  No.  1 West  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


CONOVER  PIANOS 

Enthusiastically  Endorsed  by 

Father  William  J.  Finn,  C.  S.  P. 

Director  of  the  celebrated  Paulist  Choristers 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
on  music  in  the  Catholic  Church 

EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

by  applying  at  once  to 

The  World’s  Greatest  Manufacturers 
of  Pianos  and  Inner-Player  Pianos 


CLASS  PINS  & BADGES 

Descriptive  catalog  \v  ith 
attractive  prices  mailed  free 
upon  request. 

Write  to  Mu*  mnniifhrtiircrM. 

BENT  & BUSH  CO. 

38  WASHINGTON  ST. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


paid,  an  exceptionally  low  price  for  such 
a valuable  collection  of  four-hand  music. 
The  edition  is  being  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  and  will  be  added  to  the 
Presser  Collection. 

New  Album  for 
Violin  and  Piano 

This  is  another  new  volume  which  will 
be  added  to  the  series  printed  from  spe- 
cially large  plates.  It  will  be  a miscella- 
neous collection  of  the  very  best  pieces 
by  standard  and  contemporary  writers 
suited  to  players  of  intermediate  attain- 
ment. The  pieces  are  such  as  will  prove 
effective  for  the  home,  for  teaching,  for 
recital  and  for  concert.  It  will  be  just 
such  a work  as  every  violinist  will  be  glad 
to  have  in  his  library. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  for  this  work  will 
be  20  cents,  postpaid. 

List  of  New  Sheet  Music  Publica- 
tions on  page  243. 

The  Latest  Book  Publications  of 
Theo.  Presser  Co.,  listed  and  de- 
scribed on  page  313. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  of 
The  Ft dde,  published  month!!/  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1012. 

Editor — James  Francis  Cooler,  Philadelphia. 
Managing  Editor — Hone. 
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./.  Caller  Fuller,  Philadelphia, 
dames  Francis  Coolie. 
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Rigolctto  and  II  Trovatore.  It  might  not 
be  rash  to  say  that  of  all  the  operas 
ever  written  none  has  ever  reached  such 
wide  popularity  as  II  Trovatore.  Others 
may  have  had  more  reproductions,  but 
the  singular  impassioned  charm  in  some 
of  the  Trovatore  melodies  seems  to  have 
affected  the  general  music  loving  public 
in  a most  remarkable  manner.  The 
Miserere  d’un  ’almagia  vicina  alia  partensa 
followed  by  Manrico’s  despairing  song 
from  the  tower  Ah!  che  la  mor-te  Ognora 
has  doubtless  been  played  and  sung  more 
than  any  other  operatic  aria.  Before 
"Variations  for  the  Piano”  went  the  way 
of  bustles,  hoopskirts  and  spatter-work 
every  young  ladies’  seminary  held  a very 
ornate  variation  upon  Manrico’s  plight,  as 
one  of  the  sure  tests  of  the  higher  cul- 
ture. Even  now  sixty  years  after  it  was 
written  thousands  of  copies  of  this  com- 
position are  sold  every  year. 


' 

- 
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Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  February  21.  1915.) 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


REALISM  IN  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

We  have  considerable  realism  in  the  or- 
chestra already,  as  witness  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  xylophone  by  Saint  Saens  in 
his  Danse  Macabre  (Dance  of  Death)  to 
imitate  the  crackling  of  the  bones  of  the 
skeletons,  and  other  orchestral  composi- 
tions where  the  violinists  strike  the  backs 
of  their  violins  with  the  how  to  imitate 
certain  sounds.  A dispatch  from  Milan, 
Italy,  throws  all  past  efforts  at  realism 
in  the  shade,  however.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Signor  Luigi  Russola,  the  ‘Director  of 
the  Futurist  Movement,’  has  issued  a 
manifesto  in  which  he  gives  ‘six  cate- 
gories of  noises  for  a futurist  orchestra, 
which  we  propose  soon  to  realize  mechani- 
cally.’ These  noises  include  rumblings, 
explosions,  noises  of  falling  water,  noises 
of  diving,  bellowing,  hissing,  shouting, 
snuffling,  murmurs,  muttering,  rustling, 
growling,  gobbling,  crackling,  droning, 
jingling,  tramping,  voices  of  men  and  of 
animals,  cries,  moaning,  yelling,  laughter, 
death-rattle  and  sobs.” 


Pure  Tone  Etscmial 

Hallet  & Davis 
Piano 

celebrated  since  1839  for  its  sunlight 
purity  of  tone.  Why  risk  spoiling  your 
child’s  ear  fur  Tone,  when  such  a piano 
can  be  yours  for  a reasonable  price? 
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Write  for  Catalog 

Hallet  & Davis  Piano  Co 

Dept.  E 
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From  Us  to  You,  at  Factory  Price 

SAVJi  nearly  as  much  as 


nts,  select  your  own 

Cornisb  /Ss 

nteed  lor  25  years. 
Famous  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury foi  ih'ii  unexi  < lied  tone 
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Conservatory  of  Music 
Established  1867.  Highland  A ve, 
and  Oak  St.  Cincinnati,  Obi 


ISruud  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

Gilbert  Huy  nobis  Combs,  llireiior 
327-31  S.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia,  l 


The  World  of  Music 


All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


FALK 


WILLIAM  J.  Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  to  Mr.  Oscar  Saenger 
Address,  124  K.  02,1  SI. .New  York.  Tel.  4881  Lenox 


CRANE 


Normal  Institute  of  Music 

I’lano,  Voice,  Harmony,  C horus,  etc. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
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Mrs.  M.  B.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 

10  S.  18th  St.  • Philadelphia 


JOHN  W.  Teno 
Orn i oi  ios,  \ <i 
330  West  58th  St., 


icerts,  Recitals, 
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PETERSILEA 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Piauist  and  Teaoher 

101  W.  85th  St.,  New  York  City 


OTHPI/  GEO*  CHADWICK 
\ I UUll  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Stock  will  give  personal  attention  to  letters  from  prospective 
students  of  Song.  Address  Vocal  Studio, 

V.  M.  C.  A.  Ride.  ...  New  Haven.  Conn. 


DETROIT 
DANA’S 
HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Studeats.  oO  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Tub  Philadelphia  2t  hnwiki  has  made  a 
conductor,  Leopold  Stokowski,  has 
successful  tour  ot  New  England. 


Musical  Institute 

Warren,  Ohio 

William  IL  Dana,  R-  A.  M.,  I res. 


D'Albeht’s  Tieftand  has  ^en  given  m 
America  for  the  first  time  m English  by  the 
Century  Opera  Company  m Ney\  folk. 


of  Music 

1712  Chestnut  St 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  ¥» 


state  of  New  York  proposes  to  buy  a 
Education  Building. 


Mrs  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  of  whom  America 
may  he  particularly  proud  since  all  her 
musical  education  was  received  in  this 
country,  has  been  giving  a series  of  concerts 
in  Europe.  In  Hamburg  and  in  Berlin  she 
played  her  Concerto  in  C sharp  minor  accom- 
panied by  great  symphony  orchestras,  the 
press  was  quite  as  enthusiastic  of  her  work 
as  a composer  as  it  was  of  her  piano'  playing. 
The  success  of  Mrs.  Beach  abroad  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  one  may  achieve  the  very  highest 
musical  ability  right  in  the  home  land. 


KNOX 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Wm.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


TRACY 


CHARLES  LEE  Piano  instruction 
Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  llall.  New  York,  N,  Y. 


MARKS 


9 Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

3 West  1 2 1 st  Street.  New  York 


time  to'  deliver  them  in  the  city  where  tl  e 
concert  is  to  take  place. 


CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 
State  Normal  School  - California,  Pa. 


School  of  Music,  Oratory 
and  Dramatic  Art 

| + 2 8th  St. ,S. .Minneapolis, Minn. 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


8URR0WES 


Course  of  Music  Study 
for  Teuchers. 

246  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Midi. 


NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 
Frank  Damroseh,  Director 
120  Claremont  Ave.,  New  Y ork 


Vine, -lean  Institute  of  Apllliert  Music 
kaleS.  Chittenden,  Dean 
313  W.  5»tk  St..  New  \ ork 


a PIAvo  quintet  by  Arthur  Ilinton.  the 

dm-ing  the  past  season  has  added  greatly  to 
the large  number  of  musical  admirers  she  has 
in  this  country. 


Charpentier’s  latest  opera,  Julien,  a sequel 
to  Louise,  has  at  last  had  its  New  101k 
premiere.  It  deals  with  the  further  advefl 
tures,  or  rather  adventures  of  a dream,  of 
Julien,  the  lover  of  Louise.  It  is  very  sym- 
bolic but  rather  gloomy  in  character,  and  is 
hardly  likely  under  the  circumstances  to  win 
the  favor  that  has  come  to  Louise,  it  is  a 
spectacular  work,  however,  and  contains  some 
very  beautiful  music,  which,  according  to  one 
critic  at  least,  is  not  entirely  free  from 
Wagnerian  influences. 


COURTRIGHT  sScr 


_ , _Tmipn-C01’P  Kinderearten 
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B1R.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Mii'ira 
Editor,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Composition 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  .Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Tlioro  courses;  certificates,  di- 
plomas; free  booklet 

^e\v  Haven*  Lonn. 


School  ol  Music  and  Arts 
Unite  Leech  Sterner,  Hlrei tor 

56-.1S  W.  suth  St.,  New  York.  » 


Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 
„f  Fine  Arts 

Indiana,  1 a 


Musicians  in  Boston  are  lamenting  the 

S' 

and  of  the  physiology  of  the  voice  at  Boston 
University. 


Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
ninth  Bach  festival  will  be  given  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Bach  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Dt 
J.  Frederick  Wolle  at  Lehigh  University  OT 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  29  and  o°.  The 
program  will  include  the  mass  in  B mmol 
the  motet,  Sing  Ye  to  the  Lord  a New  Made 
Song,  and  the  Magnificat.  The  Bach  choi  • 
which  numbers  only  about  two  bundled  sin„ 
cis  has  won  international  reputation  undei 
t;  direction  of  Dr.  Wolle,  who  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  leading  present-day  authorities 
on  Bach's  music. 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music. 

tili cates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Ed  wards.  Director  Portland,  Ore 


ORTH 


JOHN  Correspondence  Course 

See  Advertisement  in  This  Issue 

Steinert  Hull  - Boslou 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Harold  Randolph.  Diree. 

Mt.  Vernon  Plan*,  Baltimore,  Md. 


An  eight  weeks'  season  in  Montreal  of  the 
National8  Opera  < ’ompany  of  Canada  bnsre- 
cnltPd  in  -t  loss  of  $00,000.  One-third  ot  this 
amount  however,  has  been  defrayed  by  sub- 
sections from  public  spirited  citizens  of 
Montreal.  Efforts  to  give  performances  in 
Quebec  and  Winnipeg  have  tailed,  owin0  to 
lack  of  satisfactory  support. 


THE  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  an- 
niversarv  of  the  founding  of  New  York  win 
l„.  celebrated  musically  on  the  island  °f  Ma 
hattan  by  a five-day  festival.  . eIj®t  and 
five  symphony  orchestras,  6,000  choristers  am 
1,000  bandsmen  engaged.  One  of  the  e - 
will  hp  the  singing-  of  folk-sotigs  ot  the  1 • 
diffieiTn t races S resident  in  the  eity^  bound 
■tries  eighteen  nationalities  being  represented 
Many  of  the  most  Prominent  «nus 
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C P 1 A two-act  tragic  opera  entitled  [Sf epuccni  PSibeUus,  Arthur  Harwell 

S L.  I.  Si“»d?Pta.o Tuning. c«aioS free.  Day tonA*.  first  performance  » America  at  the  Dowell,  _Pucc„  H,nim»n  Kelley 

hands  of  the  Ph.lade  P>^^^  ^ 
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Violin,  Voice.  Theorv,  Orchestra 
ooil  City  and  Zclicnuplc,  Pa. 


Mart  IVuod  (Tiasc  Srlmol  of  Musical  Arts 
>ov  Illustrated  Circular  Address 
;«»  t in,.  Arts  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


.'osmopolitan  School  of  Mimic  and 
Dramatic  Art 

.udilorium  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 
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l>iUno  School  and  Conservatory 

43  W est  7 6th  St.,  New  York 
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44  W.  SAtli  St.,  New  Y ork.  N.Y  • 
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hands  ot  tne  r uitau  ii<auccno„„»  - , ■ 
puny.  The  work  is  the  composition  of  \ ittoyo 
Gnecchi,  and  it  has  been  said  to  be  to  btrauss 
Flektru  what  Massenet  s Herodiade  is  to 
Salome.  It  portrays  the  guilty  love 
cm vtpmnestra  and  Aegisthus  and  endb  with 
the  killing  of  Cassandra  by  Clytemnestra  with 
the  "am?  dagger  that  ends  the  life  of 
Aegisthus. 


Henry  F Gilbert,’  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley 
Walter  Damroseh,  Josef  Stransky  and  Gliere 


SONGS  OF  PRAISE  AND  DEVOTION 

^ ^ (THE  NEW  ERA  OF  SONG; 

By  !.  V.  FLAGLER 


yfincent  and  dir cZT£coPy.  A sample  postpa.d  tor  25 pa 

THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phtladelp  , 


Ttte  last  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Oi- 
Chestra  with  Fritz  Kreisler  as  the  soloist  brings 
to  a Close  the  most  successful  season  that 
remarkable  organization  has  yet  had.  the 
conductor  Henry  K.  Hadley,  and  the  managei, 
Frank  W l ea  , are  to  be  greatly  congratu- 
lated as  indeed  are  the  people  of  San  Frau- 
risco  for  their  share  in  making  the  great 
orchestral  masterpieces  better  known  and  bet 
ter  appreciated- 


CARLO  MORA 

SIX  CHARMING  COMPOSITIONS 


written  in  the  Modern  Italian  Style,  they  will  be  found  particularly 
brilliant  and  effective,  for  Recital  and  Concert  work. 


Gondolier’s  Serenade— Venetian  Barcarolle  \'o.  1 60c 


La  Florentine  Valse 
Golden  Hours — Gavotte  - 

Sweet  Life— Morceau  characteristique 
The  Bells— Intermezzo 
Leota  Gavotte 


60c 

60c 

60c 

60c 

50c 


An,  one  oi  the  above  compositions  sent  t. 

23c  each  or  the  whole  set  of  Six  pieces  for  $1.25  postpaid. 


THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  CO. 

_ , t , _ - CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Race  and  Arcade  - - 


The  noted  Hungarian  violinist,  Carl  Flesch, 
made  his  American  debut  recently  a coMceit 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  at  Carneg  c 
1 1 .,]  1 Mr  Flesch  is  unquestionably  one  ot  Hit 
'nest  living  German  violinists,  and  he  has 
advertised  His  arrival  singularly  little,  it ^ is 
p-ntifving  to  realize  that  a great  aitist  tan 
make  Ms  presence  felt,  draw  big  audiences, 
and  win  the  highest  success  wdhout  r«mUu„ 
the  flamboyant  methods  ot  .ul\iitisin0  i> 
which  some  artists  (save  the  mark!)  do  not 
hesitate  to  resort. 


news  of  the  death  of  Putnam  Griswold  w|j 
t,o  received  with  great  regret  by  all  who  nav 
heard  him  sing.  He  was  born  in  Mmneapo h 
in  1876,  but  when  a boy  moved  to  Cal  forma 
in  1900  lie  went  abroad  and  studied  first  a 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London  an" 
then  in' Paris.  He  first  appeared  in  opera  a 
Coven"  Garden,  London,  in  1901.  but  mad 
his  real  operatic  debut  ln 
many.  Colonel  Savage  s production  of  Por« 
fat  brought  him  back  to  America  to  pb *y  tfl 
role  of  Gurnemanz  in  1004.  He  next  speu 
four  vears  in  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin  an 
since-  1!110  has  been  with  the  Metropolitan 
on, .1-1  Company.  His  career  has  been  bru 
and  brilliant!  his  death  resulting  from  con 
plications  following  an  operation  for  append 
citis. 


The  police  of  Chicago  recently  stoppe H a 
dunce  in  a hall  in  Chicago  because  the  pio- 
m-ietor  had  neglected  to  ol.tain  a permit. 
Tiiev  were  unable  to  stop  the  band,  however, 
which  continued  to  play,  the  conductor  sa  - 
in" "'Business  is  poor  tins  time  oi  the  yeai 
•uni  we  need  the  money.”  The  band  was 
thereupon  arrested  anti  taken  to  the  P« 
station.  This,  however,  failed  to  stop  them 
anil  they  continued  playing  in  gaol.  1110  ha^ 
keeper  was  next  morning  fined  $-•>,  but  the 


WHILE  all  sorts  of  efforts  are  being  mac 
t,,  foster  an  interest  in  opera  music  in  spi 
of  t lie  fact  that  many  of  the  leading  venturi 
in  ibis  field  are  carried  on  at  a financial  1« 
choral  music  is  being  left  to  itself.  It 
gratifying  therefore  to  find  that  choral  organ 
stations  are  on  the  increase  and  are  w nn 
success  without  artificial  aid.  Singing  is  tl 
must  natural  of  all  forms  of  music,  and  chor 
singing  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  pda 
hilities  for  Hie  singer.  It  seems  also  to  a ttra 
large  audiences,  for  at  a recent  conceit  g 
in  Seattle  bv  the  New  People’s  Chorus  und 
William  II.  Donly,  the  Hippodrome  «as  tifi 
with  an  audience  of  over  2,000  people.  T 
chorus  was  organized  last  fall  by  the ■ seati 
t lcf  Club,  and  lias  a membership  of  JuO.  i 
chief  work  presented  was  Gounod  s OaU 
and  a setting  by  Gower  ol  By  the  11  aurs 
Jtahylon. 


invincible  bandsmen  were  let  olT. 


Boston  is  not  going  to  have  so  much  opera 
next  season  since  at  a recent  board  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  have  only  twelve  weeks  of 
onera  beginning  in  January,  instead  ot 
. M item  weeks  tfs  hitherto.  It  is  interesting 
to  noto,  in  this  connection,  that  the  rumors 

regarding  the  abandonment  ot  the  I hiladel 
phia  season  of  opera  in  favor  of  a longer 
season  in  Chicago  have  proved  uufounded  as 
Mr.  Stotesbury  has  again  come  fon'aid  Witti 
t lie  necessary  guarantee  lor  the  1 hiladUphia 
season. 


The  Chicago  North  Shore  Music  Uestt 

for  1914  will  he  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  1 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111-. 
May  20,  2S  and  B0  of  this  year.  Am 
the  artists  engaged  are  Alma  Gluck,  A 
Nielsen,  Helen  Stanley,  Horente  tinkle,  1- 
Chapman  Goold,  Maiv  Ann  Kaufman.  M 
-aret  K.  ves,  Iivan  Williams,  Lambert  Murp 
riant  Kimbell  I’asqtmle  Amato,  Charles 
^ ark.  Burton  Thatcher,  Herbert  Withers^ 
Among  the  choruses  to  be  given  will 
I Iavdn's  Creation.  Herne's  SI.  Franc w. 
The  Uustie  Trumpeter,  by  Hamilton  Ha 
The  conductors  will  be  Frederic  Stock  i 
L)r.  Peter  C.  Lutkin. 
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If  a highly  successful  banquet  will  promote 
opera  in  English  in  America  we  may  expect 
great  things  from  the  dinner  given  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Grand 
Opera  in  English  in  one  of  the  big  hotels  of 
New  York.  "Everybody”  was  there  and  all 
agreed  that  opera  in  English  would  do  much 
for  the  musical  progress  of  America.  Tub 
Etude)  endorses  this,  hut  while  we  depend 
upon  alien  artists  it  is  hardly  likely  that  we 
will  attain  this  object.  The  Century  Company 
in  New  York  has  done  wonders  during  the 
past  year  and  the  energetic  Aborn  brothers 
deserve  great  credit  for  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. The  “National  Society"  lias  as  its 
president  Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven,  hut  one  of 
its  leading  dynamos  is  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Ziegler, 
a zealot  who  retains  her  good  judgment  and 
sanity  to  the  degree  that  she  realizes  that 
great  work  must  he  done  before  the  object 
can  be  accomplished.  Mrs.  Ziegler  Is  a niece 
of  the  well-known  composer  of  piano  pieces, 
Carl  Rolling,  of  Chicago. 

Misfortune  certainly  followed  the  venture 
of  the  National  Canadian  Opera  Company.  It 
recently  found  itself  stranded  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado', and  was  in  desperate  straits.  Some 
twelve  thousand  citizens  of  Denver,  however, 
found  themselves  charitable  enough,  musically 
hungry  enough,  and  brave  enough  to'  weather 
a blizzard  and  pay  twenty-five  cents  each  to 
attend  the  benefit  performance  at  the  Audi- 
torium. Thanks  to  Mme.  Marie  Rappold,  the 
leading  soprano  of  the  company,  the  money 
went  exclusively  to'  the  minor  members  of  the 
company.  Mayor  Perkins  was  so  much  moved 
by  the  generosity  of  Mme.  Rappold  that  he 
made  her  an  honorary  citizen  of  Denver,  a dis- 
tinction that  has  only  been  conferred  upon  one 
other  singer,  Mme.  Schumann-IIeink.  When 
it  was  found  that  the  $3,000  was  insufficient, 
the  citizens  of  Denver  made  up  a further 
donation  of  $1,000,  so  that  the  members  of 
the  company  might  return  to  their  homes  in 
Chicago,  Montreal,  New  York  and  Italy. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  has 
just  published  in  its  program-hook  a "brief 
review  of  the  society’s  past  history,  together 
with  a report  of  its  present  condition  and  of 
the  projects  in  contemplation  for  the  future.” 
The  society  has  been  reorganized  in  accor- 
dance with  the  terms  of  the  Pulitzer  bequest, 
through  which  the  society  received  $775,000. 
The  expenses  o'f  the  society,  however,  are  ex- 
ceedingly heavy.  The  salaries  of  the  players  and 
conductors  this  season  have  been  $118,085.84. 
Other  expenses  make  the  total  annual  cost  of 
tlie  organization  from  $210,000  to  $236,000. 
It  is  estimated,  therefore,  that  the  annual 
deficit  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances cannot  he  less  than  $80,000.  This 
deficit,  will  either  have  to  lie  made  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  or  an  additional  endowment 
fund  will  have  to  be  raised.  It  is  said  that 
steps  are  already  being  made  toward  the 
latter  course. 

The  Sinfonia  Fraternity  of  America  (Phi 
Mu  Alpha)  announces  the  offer  of  one  hundred 
dollars  in  gold,  and  an  engraved  certificate  of 
honor,  to'  encourage  composition  among  Amer- 
ican musicians. 

The  judges  of  the  competition  will  be  Frank 
Damroseh,  Louis  Victor  Saar  and  Gustav 
Strube.  The  following  rules  will  govern  this 
contest : The  style  of  the  composition  must 

be  a male  chorus  with  soli  and  organ  or  piano 
accompaniment  or  both.  The  music  must  lie 
set  to  the  words  of  the  poem  by  Joseph  Rod- 
man  Drake  known  as  The  American  Flag.  Any 
male  American  citizen  is  eligible  to  compete. 
The  composer  must  not  sign  his  name  to  the 
manuscript,  but  shall  use  a private  mark  on 
same.  The  manuscript  must  be  accompanied 
by  a sealed  envelope,  containing  his  private 
mark,  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
poser, and  sufficient  postage  for  the  return  of 
the  manuscript.  No  envelope  will  he  opened 
until  the  judges  have  made  an  award.  Manu- 
scripts must  he  forwarded  flat  or  folded  once. 
Compositions  submitted  must  not  have  been 
published  nor  have  been  given  public  perform- 
ance. The  Sinfonia  Fraternity  reserves  the 
tight  to  first  production  of  the  successful  com- 
position at  its  fourteenth  annual  convention 
at  Raltimore,  November  30,  December  1,  2, 
1014.  The  judges  reserve  the  right  to  reject 
all  compositions  if  in  their  opinion  none  lias 
sufficient  worth  to  merit  the  award.  The  com- 
petition will  close  on  August  15,  1014,  and 
tiie  award  will  he  made  at  the  above  men- 
tioned convention.  All  manuscripts  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  F.  Otis  Drayton,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.  Further 
information  can  be  secured  from  this  source. 


Abroad. 

Cii.UiPB.VTimt’s  now  opera,  J alien,  has  had 
its  first  representation  in  Germany  at  Leipzig. 

I in:  Municipal  Council  of  Zwickau,  Ger- 
many, Inis  voted  $40,000  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  house  where  Robert  Schumann  was 

born. 


Siegfried  Wagner  is  reported  to  have  com- 
pleted a new  opera.  The  King  of  the  Pagans, 
hut  nobody  knows  where  or  when  it  will  be 

produced. 

The  late  French  pianist,  Raoul  Pugno,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  most  generous 
of  all  monarchs  is  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
because  he  not  only  decorates  the  artists  wlio 
play  before  him,  hut  also  pays  them. 


Ax  Italian  child  conductor,  Willy  Ferrero', 
who  is  only  seven  and  a half  years  old,  re- 
cently conducted  the  Russian  Imperial  Orch- 
«stra  of  eighty  performers  before  the  Czar 
and  Czarevitch  and  the  lalter’s  sisters  at  St. 
l etersburg.  Works  from  Grieg,  Wagner  and 
Bizet  were  performed. 


vtM'A„  SciALA>  t*I<‘  famous  old  opera  house  of 
Milan,  closes  its  operatic  season  with  a deficit 


of  about  $12,500,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
receives  a fixed  subsidy  from  the  town  of 
$22,000  and  a supplementary  subsidy  of 
$16,000.  The  difficulties  are  due  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  opera  giving  combined  with 
the  more  exacting  demands  of  modern  audi- 
ences. 


The  celebrated  Dalian  poet-composer,  Ar- 
rigo  Bolto,  author  of  the  librettos  of  Verdi's 
later  operas  and  composer  of  Meflstofele , is  at 
the  head  of  a committee  which  has  been 
formed  with  the  purpose  of  making  music 
obligatory  in  ail  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  Italy. 

Christian  Sinding,  the  Norwegian  com- 
poser, whose  Friihlingsrauschen  is  so  popular 
among  pianists,  has  completed  an  opera  enti- 
tled The  Holy  Mountain,  which  is  to  he  pro- 
duced in  Dessau.  The  ‘‘holy  mountain”  is 
none  other  than  Mount  Athos,  and  the  action 
takes  place  in  a Greek  monastery.  It  turns 
upon  the  unjust  accusation  by  bis  brethren 
against  a monk  of  having  broken  his  vows. 
His  innocence  is,  however,  finally  established. 

Richard  Strauss  apparently  is  not  among 
those  fastidious  people  who  think  that  ap- 
plause should  be  banished  from  our  concert 
halls  and  that  the  best  efforts  of  artists 
should  be  received  in  austere  silence.  lie  was 
recently  at  a concert  given  in  the  Royal  Opera 
House  in  Berlin  at  which  Max  Reger  was 
conducting.  The  applause  after  one  of  the 
numbers  was  so  lukewarm  that  Strauss  got  up 
and  very  ostentatiously  began  clapping  at  the 
same  time  making  very  audible  remarks  about 
people  who  go  to  concerts  and  “sit  on  their 
hands.’’ 

It  will  be  news  to  many  that  Beethoven 
was  fond  of  shooting.  Count  Zichy  in  his 
Memoirs  relates  how  Liszt  was  one  day 
lunching  with  Prince  Esterhazy  and  the  prince 
told  several  anecdotes  of  which  Beetho’ven 
was  the  hero.  Finally  he  turned  and  asked 
a servant  who  was  waiting  at  the  table  if  he 
too  had  not  been  in  the  company  of  the 
composer  at  a shooting-party.  “Certainly,” 
said  the  waiter,  “I  have  had  that  honor,  in 
proof  of  which  I still  have  in  my  leg  a shot 
which  Beethoven  gave  me  when  he  caught 
sight  of  a hare.” 

A new  sort  of  electric  piano  is  being  shown 
in  Paris.  It  is  so  constructed  that  if  the 
beginner  who  uses  it  to  practice  on  should 
strike  a wrong  note  he  gets  a slight  electric 
shock.  YVe  think  the  idea  o'ught  to  he  ex- 
tended a little.  Imagine  how  good  it  would 
be  to  send  a current  of  electricity  through  the 
sustaining  pedal  so  that  every  time  it  was 
improperly  used  an  electric  thrill  would  run 
through  the  whole  form  of  the  student.  There 
is  a still  grander  opportunity  for  the  type- 
writer inventor,  however,  to  give  us  a ma- 
chine for  music  critics,  in  which  whenever  a 
misstatement  is  made  or  a foolish  criticism 
perpetrated  the  writer  will  he  partially  elec- 
trocuted. We  fear,  however,  that  few  critics 
would  accept  this  idea  with  enthusiasm. 

Scotti,  the  great  basso,  is  credited  with 
having  told  his  friends  that  when  Verdi  was 
an  old  man  and  had  given  the  world  his 
Falstaff  the  younger  members  of  the  Ricordi 
family  treated  him  with  extraordinary  kind- 
ness. The  work  was  not  a very  great  success 
at  the  beginning,  but  instead  of  letting  the 
old  composer  know  this,  the  young  Rieordis 
would  go  to  him  with  stories  of  how  La  Scala 
and  other  opera  houses  were  filled  with 
crowds  anxious  to  see  the  work.  They  fre- 
quently paid  him  royalties  on  the  work  far  in 
excess  of  what  it  was  actually  producing  in 
order  that  the  old  man  might  not  think  his 
powers  were  waning.  However,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Rieordis  had  good  reason 
to  consider  Verdi’s  feelings  in  the  matter  since 
he  had  done  much  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of 
the  house. 

The  copyright  of  Parsifal  having  lapsed, 
all  the  opera  houses  of  Europe  either  have 
given  performances  of  the  work  or  are  making 
speedy  arrangements  to  do  so.  The  perform- 
ance at  the  Paris  Opera  led  the  editors  of 
Musica  to  ask  the  opinion  of  several  loading 
French  composers  as  to  the  desirability  of 
performing  tlie  work  outside  of  Bayreuth 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Wagner  himself. 
Among  those  who  believe  that  Bayreuth 
should  retain  exclusive  control  of  the  work 
are  Claude  Debussy,  Camille  Erlanger,  Gabriel 
Faurd,  and  Reynaldo  Hahn.  On  tlie  other 
hand  Florent  Schmitt  and  Gabriel  Dupont 
think  that  Parsifal  loses  nothing  in  becoming 
public  property.  So  much  mystery  surrounds 
the  work  that  it  will  lie  interesting  lo'  see 
how  it  will  stand  tiie  fire  of  criticism  when 
dragged  out  of  the  sacrosanct  atmosphere  of 
Bayreuth. 

Some  Wagner-lovers  are  asking  just  a little 
too.  much  of  Covenf  Garden,  says  the  London 
Pail a Telegraph.  There  appears  to  be  an 
impression  abroad  lliaf,  in  addition  to  their 
numerous  other  obligations,  tlie  authorities 
have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
tering to  the  inner  wants  of  those  who  attend 
the  Parsifal  performances.  The  fact  that 
there  is,  as  during  Ring  cycles,  to  be  a dinner 
interval — in  this  case  between  tlie  first  and 
second  acts — would  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  this  curious  misconception.  At  any  rate, 
tlie  management  are  receiving  applications 
from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  to 
reserve  tables  for  them  at  the  entr’acte  meal, 
just  for  all  tlie  world  as  though  Covent 
Garden  combined  the  functions  of  an  opera 
house  and  restaurant.  “Please  reserve  a table 
for  four”  was  the  “command”  conveyed  by 
one  ticket-holder,  while  in  another  instance 
a gentleman  wrote  requesting  tlie  manage- 
ment to  forward  him  a menu  of  the  “table 
d hoto  dinner.”  Is  t his  particular  Parsifal- 
goer  to  be  numbered  among  the  “Perfect 
Wagnerltes”?  v 


The  Victrola  gives  everybody 
the  kind  of  music 
they  like  best 


Its  mission  is  to  bring  to  you  the  best  music  of 
every  kind — and  just  as  it  presents  to  you  the  beau- 
tiful voices  of  the  world’s  greatest  opera  stars  and  the 
superb  art  of  the  most  celebrated  instrumentalists,  so 
in  the  lighter  forms  of  music  it  offers  you  entertain- 
ment by  the  most  noted  talent. 

With  a Victrola  you  can  change  at  will  from  the 
classical  to  the  mirth-provoking — one  moment  you 
are  in  fancy  transported  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  hear  Caruso  and  other  famous  artists,  the 
next  you  can  be  in  any  of  the  myriad  of  theatres 
along  Broadway  listening  to  the  “song  hits”  of  the 
latest  musical  successes. 

And  as  you  sit  and  enjoy  all  this  wonderful  variety 
of  music  on  the  Victrola,  your  enjoyment  is  all  the 
greater  because  of  the  knowledge  that  the  music  you 
are  hearing,  you  can  hear  again  and  again,  whenever, 
and  as  often  as  you  wish. 


There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of 
styles  from  $10  to  $200,  and  any  Victor  dealer  will 
gladly  demonstrate  them  and  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers 
on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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New  Book  of  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs  for  Religious  Meetings 

“GIVE  THANKS  AND  SING” 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  JAMES  N.  CI.EMMER 
A Work  of  Wide  Appeal  and  Stimulating  Spiritual  Helpfulness. 


Suited  for  Successful  Use  in 

Church  Services,  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer  Meetings  and  Revival  Services. 

T h is  standard  collection  of  219  Hymns  “that  never  grow  old,”  supplemented  with  recent  works  of 
great  proven  merit,  is  sure  to  become  very  extensively  used.  In  addition  to  the  hymns  there  are  Responsive 
idings,  I in-  ren  Commandments,  Flic  Lord's  Player,  Hi ree  Gloria  Patrias,  and  Revival  Services. 

BRING  NEW  LIFE  TO  YOUR  SERVICES. 

Rel igious.Mcet  ings  often  lag  largely  because  those  who  attend  haver  not  the  proper  assistance  through 
inspiring  music.  A New  Hook  of  this  kind  often  leads  to  a revival  of  interest  that  works  for  great  good. 
It  will  pay  any  church  worker  to  investigate  this  new  book. 

Strongly  Hound  with  Attractive  Red  Cloth  Covers. 

Price,  30  cents  each,  Postpnid;  100  copies,  $25.00,  not  prepaid. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertiser*. 
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^HE  ETUDE  has  made 

special  arrangements 
with  the  publishers  of 
'Modern  Priscilla,  _ Pictorial 
Review  and  the  Ladies  \\  oild 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  a year's  subscription.  to  all 
three  magazines  in  addition  to 
THE  ETUDE  for  the  special 

Drice  of  S3  25  (regular  subscription  price  24.50)  and  to  in- 
clude, absolutely  without  additional  cost,  eight  hardy, 

everblooming  Roses.  — — — 

Over  100,000  women  have 
already  subscribed  lor  the 
Woman’s  Trio  (as  the.  Ladies 
World,  Modern  Priscilla  and 
Pictorial  Review  are  known.)  ^ At 
the  special  club  price,  with  1 HE 
ETUDE,  it  was  a big  bargain,  and 
now  with  the  eight  rosebushes 
added,  at  no  additional  cost,  it 
represents  very  unusual  valurn^ 


EVERBLOOMING  ROSES 
WITHOUT  COST 

T 


THESE  ARE  THE  ROSES 

Dorothy  Perkins,  White 

A pure  white  variety  of  the  well-known  Dorothy 
Perkins,  of  same  habit  of  growth  and  freedom.  of 
flowering;  a splendid  companion  . for  the  pmli 
variety  as  it  flowers  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 

Color  a delicate  shade  of  flesh-pink  on  the  outer 
surface,  deepening  to  rosy  flesh  m the  center. 
Flowers  are  full  and  double,  and  when  open  are  4 
inches  in  diameter.  A fine  rose  for  cutting,  as  the 
stems  run  from  12  to  18  inches. 

Mile.  Helena  Gambier 

Color,  lovelv  canary  yellow  with  center  shading 
to  peachy  pink.  It  Is  perfectly  double,  one  of  the 
best  bloomers  and  admired  by  everyone.  I lowers 
three  inches  across. 

Wm.  R.  Smith 

Will  thrive  abundantly  in  almost  any  reason- 
able location.  The  flowers  are  large,  full  and 
double  and  most  exquisitely  formed.  1 he  petals 
are  so  firm  they  look  like  wax,  softly  curled,  colored 
creamy  pink  with  flesh  tint  tips  buff  yellow  base 
and  the  center  a heart  of  pink.  Perfect  buds, 
just  right  for  making  bouquets. 

Mme.  F.  Kruger 

Fine  lar^e  buds,  flowers  fully  double  and  borne 
well  up  on  strong,  vigorous  bushes;  color,  soft  rose 
pink,  elegantly  shaded  with  crimson  and  amber; 
very  handsome  and  showy  and  delightfully  sweet. 

Maman  Cochet,  White 

A splendid  rose;  has  all  the  good  qualities  of 
Maman  Cochet.  but  is  pure  snow  white,  equally 
large  and  fragrant,  hardy  and  productive.  One 
of  the  very  best  roses  for  bedding. 

Ecarlate  . , 

A superb  and  distinct  novelty  with  color  an  ex- 
tremely brilliant  scarlet.  It  is  a robust  grower 
with  medium  sized,  full  blooms. 

Duchess  de  Brabant 

Clear  pink;  beautiful,  free  bloomer;  excellent  for 
bedding.  A very  vigorous  and  healthy  variety, 
producing  large  bl 


Special  Limited  Offer 


Send  us  your  subscription,  whether  new  or 
renewal,  for  THE  ETUDE  and  Woman  s Trio 
(Modem  Priscilla,  Pictorial  Review  and 
Ladies’  World,  each  for  one  year),  before 
Aoril  30th,  and  we  will  include,  absolutely 
without  cost,  the  eight  guaranteed  to 
bloom  rosebushes  described  on  this  page. 


Subscriptions  can  be  new 
or  renewal,  and  the  magazines 
can  be  sent  to  different  ad- 
dresses. Your  present  sub- 
scription to  I HE  ETUDE 
will  be  extended  for  one  year 
if  you  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  of  these  offers. 

The  roses  are  all . strong, 
well  rooted  plants,  which  have 

been  grown  for  us  by  one  of  — 

the  largest  rose  growers  ot  Amer- 
ica. They  are  well  packed  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation in  good  condition. 

Roses  will  not  be  shipped  until 
the  proper  time. 

Prices  are  for  the  magazines 
delivered  in  the  United  States. 
Extra  postage  to  Canada  and 
foreign  countries. 


This  is  what  you  get 


THE  ETUDE  - - - 

Modern  Priscilla  - - 

Pictorial  Review  - - 

Ladies’  World  - - - 


Eight  guaranteed  Rosebushes 


ABOUT  THE  WOMAN’S  TRIO 
Pictorial  Review 


If  you  wish  you  can  have  the  roses,  a year’s 
subscription  to  THE  ETUDE,  The  Woman. 
Trio  and  any  one  of  the  magazines  listed  be- 
low at  the  special  price  indicated,  but  what- 
ever your  selection,  be  sure  to  mad  your  order 
before  April  30th,  as  this  Free  Rose  Offer  is 
limited  to  that  date. 


A large  magazine  of  ninety  or  more  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  throughout.  Its  fashion  pages 
lead  the  world  in  the  showing  of  newest  styles. 
Its  fiction,  its  special  features  and  its  departments, 
are  eagerly  awaited  monthly  in  over  a million 
American  homes.  The  household  departments  are 
edited  to  show  you  how  to  save  money  and  make 
it  go  further.  There  are  general  departments. 


THE  ETUDE  and  the  Woman’s 
Trio  and  the  Eight  Rosebushes 

WITH 

Boston  Cooking  School 
Boys’  Magazine 
Christian  Herald  - 
Current  Opinion 
Delineator  - 
Housewife  - 
Independent 
Lippincott’s  Magazine 
Little  Folks  (new  subscript.on 
McCall’s  - 

Mother’s  Magazine 
Musician  - 

Pearson’s  - 

Sunset  - 

Technical  World  - 

To-Day’s  - - " 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 
Youth’s  Companion 


The  Ladies’  World 

A thoroughly  practical  and  up-to-date  household 
magazine.  It  treats  of  every  subject  of  interest 
to  women  and  the  home.  Its  household  depart- 
ments are  as  good  as  a course  in  domestic  science, 
and  its  stories,  verses  and  entertainments  ior  chil- 
dren always  please  and  instruct.  The  Ladies 
World  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  home  man- 
ager. 


Our 

Price 

$4.10 

4.10 

4.40 

5.75 

4.40 

3.65 

5.75 
5.00 
4.10 

3.75 
4.40 
4.40 

4.25 
5.00 
4.40 
3.60 
4.50 

5.25 


Modern  Priscilla 

Recognized  as  the  leading  Fancy  Work  Magazine 
in  America.  It  is  the  undisputed  authority  on  all 
kinds  of  Embroidery,  Crochet,  Lace,  Costumes, 
Lingerie  and  Home  Decoration;  contains  depart- 
ments devoted  to  China,  Oil  and  \\  ater-Color 
Painting,  Stenciling,  Pyrography,  Leather  Work, 
Basketry,  etc.  No  other  magazine  publishes  any- 
where near  as  many  designs  for  all  sorts  of  Fancy 
Work,  or  gives  as  many  ideas  for  making  dainty 
dress  accessories  as  Modern  Priscilla. 


Remember  ! This  Offer  is 
positively  limited  to  April  30th. 
Mail  your  order  NOW.  Even 
if  you  are  a subscriber  for  any 
of  these  magazines  we  will 
extend  your  subscriptions. 


■ — — — — — — — — " _ n or-  ■ by  sending  your  Renewal 

You £ 25 cenb  --JEW* 


I0U  tan  UDiam  iiie&e  b sent  prepaid  at  the  proper  planting  time. 

Forward  $1.75  (instead  of  $1.50),  and  the  ETUDE  one  of  whicTcan  be  your  own  renewal)  and 
send  $3.00  for  two  subscriptions  to  THE  1 1 UDE  _ 
will  send  the  Eight  Rosebushes,  prepaid,  at  no  extra  cost 


we 


will  senu  liic  mguu  * ' * * 

SEND  ORDERS  ONLY  TO  THE  ETUDE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA^ 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Elementary  Piano  Technics, 

Op.  19 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  60  cents 

A simple  elementary  work  of  technic,  one 
that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction,  including  five-finger  exercises, 
simple  chord  exercises,  and  arpeggios  in  all 
the  keys.  The  scales  receive  a very  com- 
prehensive treatment.  The  little  work  is 
thoroughly  practical,  giving  the  teacher  a 
new  choice  of  technical  material. 


A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music 

By  Mrs.  H.  B.  HUDSON 
Price,  50  cents 

A little  hook,  which  is  intended  to  pre- 
cede any  piano  method.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with 
the  piano  keys  before  taking  up  notation. 
After  the  hand  has  been  shaped  and  placed 
upon  the  keyboard,  the  young  student  be- 
gins playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  instead  of  from  notes.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  count  time,  yet  the 
P.upil  is  able  to  form  melodies  and  become 
familiar  with  the  keys.  The  pages  are  all 
illustrated  and  the  exercises  have  appro- 
priate names. 

The  Eclectic  Course  of  Graded 
Studies  in  Piano  Playing 

By  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical  course,  which  can  be  taken 
up  after  the  instruction  book  is  finished, 
or  with  pupils  who  have  some  little  knowl- 
I edge  of  the  rudiments.  The  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  are  extremely  sim- 
, pie.  It  would  act  as  a supplementary 
work  to  any  graded  course.  It  contains  60 
pages,  and  in  all  there  are  108  different 
exercises. 


Two-Part  Hymns  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

By  N.  MONTAN1 
Price,  25  cents 

Original  hymns  in  the  vernacular,  to  be 
used  either  in  convents  or  congregations. 
The  music  is  so  written  that  it  may  be  sung 
in  two  parts  with  a simple  and  appropriate 
organ  accompaniment.  The  texts  of  the 
hymns  are  taken  from  the  most  approved 
sources,  many  of  the  great  writers  of 
hymnology  being  represented.  The  music 
is  by  Signor  N.  Montani,  an  organist  and 
composer  who  has  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation. 


The  Standard  Organist 

43  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 

Price,  50  cents 

,,  One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published. 
The  pieces  are  ail  good  and  interesting,  of 
intermediate  grade  and  moderate  length, 
written  in  ail  styles  and  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses. Both  original  organ  pieces  and 
transcriptions  are  included  in  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  tiook  is  handsomely  printed 
from  special  large  plates. 


Two  Part  Songs 

FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

Price,  50  Cents 

. A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women’s  voices, 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women’s 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon'  in  the  making  of  this 
book,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con- 
temporary writers  are  represented.  It  is  a 
book  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form. 

The  Vocal  Instructor 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based 
upon  nature’s  laws  or  demands,  for  the 
study  and  development  of  the  singing 
voice.  This  book  is  born  of  the  author’s 
many  years  of  practical  and  successful 
studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the 
vocal  profession  the  movements  upon 
which  the  whole  system  is  based  : the  sing- 
ing movements,  the  necessary  physical  ex- 
•rclses,  and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its 
ihjcct  is  to  develop  the  singer  physically 
uid  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  ex- 
perienced  singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will 
'll  find  material  and  information  of  the 
highest  value  in  this  hook.  For  the  young 
teacher  just  starting  out  or  for  self-in- 
drtiction,  it  will  prove  indispensable.  Co 
ilously  illustrated.  Handsomely  printed 
nid  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth. 


Operatic  Four-Hand 
Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  “Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum, ’ for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano.”  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 


The  Standard  Vocalist 

50  Fine  Songs  for  50  Cents 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
songs,  both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to 
voices  of  average  compass.  This  is  a 
Hook  to ^ which  the  busy  singer  can  turn 
at  any  time  and  find  therein  a song  adapted 
for  almost  every  possible  demand.  The 
songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  inter 
mediate  grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaehin; 
purposes. 


Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Musicians 

Compiled  by  A.  S.  GARBETT 
Price,  75  cents.  Full  Leather,  gilt,  $1.50 

A collection  of  brief  portrait-biographies 
made  from  the  series  which  has  been  run- 
ning through  The  Etude.  This  is  the  third 
collection  thus  published  in  book  form,  the 
other  two  being  known  as  “The  Gallery  of 
Musical  Celebrities,”  and  “The  Gallery  of 
Eminent  Musicians."  Though  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  brief,  they  are  as  authori- 
tative as  care  can  make  them,  both  as 
regards  the  classic  composers  and  the  most 
modern.  The  portraits  in  sepia  are  ex- 
cellent, and  have  in  some  instances  been 
obtained  from  rare  sources. 


New  Rhymes  and  Tunes 
for  Little  Pianists 

By  H.  L.  CRAMM 
Op.  20 

Price,  75  Cents 

A most  interesting  book  for  elementary 
students,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  any  primer  or  instructor,  and 
be  used  while  the  young  students  are  still 
learning  the  staff  notation.  The  pieces 
are  as  simple  and  as  tuneful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  thorn  ; most  of  them  have 
verses  accompanying  them  which  may  be 
sung.  The  music  throughout  is  pleasing 
and  appropriate  and  at  the  same  time  the 
hook  is  really  helpful  and  instructive 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
. Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 

A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
or  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  in  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
SIOjr  an<3  Technic,  handsomely  hound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  he  delighted  to 
get  this  book : three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 

A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio’s  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  hut 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  he  is  at  his  verv 
best.  J 


Chaminade  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  75  Cents 

A collection  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
py  Jhe  celebrated  French  woman  composer, 
lncludmg  such  favorites  as  Oir’  de  Ballet 
Autumn,  Gallirhoe,  The  Flatterer,  Pierette 
kcarf  Dance , Seranade  and  others,  all 
newly  edited  and  revised,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  composer,  and 
Mine.  Chaminade's  o*wn  direction’s  for  play- 
ing  some  of  the  pieces.  A Chaminade 
ii  i .'VVT'1  a superior  collection  of 
t e veiy  best  class  of  drawing-room  music. 


Concentrated  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

A technical  work  for  more  adv 
students,  to  lie  used  in  daily  prncti 
foster  and  conserve  flexibility' of  th,.  li 
and  wrist  insuring  perfect  evenness  of 
ami  smooth,  pearl  like  scale  playing, 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  cover 
condensed  logical  form 
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IN  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

THE  ROSE  MAIDEN  (Cantata),  Coweu 
WAGNEIM.ISXT  album  FOR  Till';  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 


MFSICAL  FLAYING  CARDS. 

I EN  FIVE-NOTE  RECREATIONS.  Mrs  c 
'V.  krogmann. 

V Er?7vrxiASIEST  PIECES  FOR  FOT'It 
HANDS. 

'’forte  ARLOR  ALBUM  F0R  I’lANO- 
A'EW  ALBUM  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO, 
i ASANT  HOURS  (Four-Hand  Pieces) 
by  A.  Sartorio. 


GOD'S  TIME  IS  THE  BEST  (Cantata)  J 
S.  Bach. 

CHOPIN’S  POLONAISES  FOR  THE  PI 
ANOFOItTE. 

NEW  REED  ORGAN  VOLUME. 

KOIILER.  op.  151,  Easiest  Studies  for  the 
Pianoforte. 

NEW  ANTHEM  COLLECTION 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

CLEMENTI,  OP.  .‘if!,  Six  Sonatinas  for  the 
Pianoforte. 

’TAUAN  OVERTURES  FOR  FOUR 

SAVol>N!  ALBUM  F0R  PIANO  SOLO. 

SONATA  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO- 
FORTE. Vol.  II. 

BRILLIANT  OCTAVE  STUDIES.  A Sar 
tone 


Fo,  Further  Information  About  New  Work,  in  Pr.,.  Se«  “Publi.he,,  Not  another  pa2e  of  thi,  i.sue 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


REQUISITES  FOR 

— ■■  — yn  E — * — 

MUSIC  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  MANUALFOR  MUSIC  TEACH- 
ERS, $ 1 .00.  This  hook  is  a compendium  of 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
to  yield  you  a larger  income 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 
Sefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a music  teacher 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  IOc  each, 
S 1 .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (*5 

records  with  stubs  ) 2 5c.  A practical  method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  2 5c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Pad  of  100  slips)  15c.  Furnishing  a weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac- 
tice as  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100  ) 
25c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  ( Large  size  6x9,  package  of  50) 

25c. 

IHUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100  ) 15c.  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CV^KE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  2 5c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

(5  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1 5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  I Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lines 
and  vocal,  size  11x22  inches,  per  quire  40c 
(Postage  He  extra  ) 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8)4  with  wide  spacing.  2 5c. 

BLANK  PROGRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 
or  Pupils  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 

DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  I 5c.  Parch- 
ment, 2 5c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8)4  5c. 

MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6)4x4%  inches 
1 Oc. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 
15,  50c. 

MUSIC  WRITING  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1 5c. 
PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITINC  CAROS. 
50  for  35c,  I 00  for  50c,  50  0 for  $ 1.50 

Neatly  printed  in  either  Script,  Old  English  or 
Plain  Roman. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  One 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc)  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  $ 1 .80;  2)4x3%,  S2.50;  3x4,  $3.20. 

CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c  a 

sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards  Post- 
paid, 1 2 cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1 5C  a 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans 
parent.)  Per  package,  postpaid,  1 5c;  the  same, 

12  yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  1 Oc;  the  same  4 
yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXES 
For  holding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front  sheet 
music,  height  3%  inches.  By  express,  not  pre- 
paid, 2 5c 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
man  ilia  paper,  per  hundred,  50c.  The  best 
rope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre- 
paid,  $ 1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $ | .25  to  $ 1 0,  accord 
ing  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substantial 
weight.,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  S5. 

The  same  in  silver,  net,  postpaid,  $3  ’ 

PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARDS. 

5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times,  A list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make, 
no  bell,  S2.25;  with  bell,  S3. 35.  Foreign 
make,  no  bell.  S2.50;  with  bell,  S3. 50.  J. 

T.  I,.,  no  bell,  S3. OO;  with  bell,  $4.25. 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro. 
Homes,  postpaid,  50c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14k  inches 
black,  brown  and  wine,  $ | . 1 O;  lbjf  indies 
long,  $1.32  Seal  Grain,  1,’>J4  inches,  colors 
black  or  brown,  S 1 .4  2.  Same,  lines  and  bound 
$2. 1 5.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  FOLIOS.  V itii  strings  for  tying  ends 
65c.  The  same  with  heavier  board  sides,  leather 
bark,  handles  tor  carrying,  95c  postpaid,  net 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  music  size, 
$1.50  to  $200.  Full  sheet  music  size,  $3 
to  $4.50.  Postpaid  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  $ 1 O to  $2  8.  Send  for 
list. 

MUSIC  STANDS.  84c  to  $1.60t  postpaid 
Send  for  list. 

1st  us  send  free  <i  conn  of  our  catalogue. 

“ Music  Teachers'  I landbook"  c<>  nta  in  ing  descrip- 
tion of  nbove,  ana  list v and  pries  on  Busts, 
Plagues,  Jewelry , Medals.  Pitch  Pipes,  Forks , 

Kin  der-symph  on  y Inst  r u men  is. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Three  Exceptionally  Useful  Books 


T 


experience  in 


the 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

ed  success  of  these  publications  is  due  to  their  clearness,  their  value  in 
new  interest  and  to  their  practicability  resulting  from  the  author  s wid 
teaching  field  and  long  association  with  our  foremost  musical  thinkers. 


Recently  Published 

GREAT  PIANISTS  ON  PIANO  PLAYING 

Price  $1.50  . 

of  personal  conferences  with  our  most  distinguished  virtuosos 

Godowsky,  de  Pachmann,  Bauer,  Carreno,  Scharwenka,  Rachmaninoff. 


FRENCH  MUSIC  SUITABLE  FOR 
RECITALS  AND  CLUB 
MEETINGS. 


Violin  and  Piano. 

Ernest Andante  Religioso 


Especially  Prepared  for  Use  of  Etddb 
Readers. 


Gillet,  - 

Delibes,  Leo Sylvia 

Gounod,  Ch Serenade 

Godaed,  B. . . .Canzonetta,  Op.  do,  no.  6 
Massenet,  Thais 


The  following  list  of  music  is  the  result  of 
the  compilation  of  several  specialists.  It  1 
representative  of  both  the  modern  and  the 
older  French  schools.  In  making  the  selec- 
tions it  was  thought  advisable  to  devote  the 


Vocal  Music. 


A series 

SftffiTvA,  ..  .he  Cincinnati  College  o(  Music. 


MASTERING  THE  SCALES  & ARPEGGIOS 

Price  $1.25 

A complete  daily  practice  manual  from  the  first  steps  to 
the  highest  attainment. 

out  with  abundant  explanations.  May  be  used  with  any 
Strongly  endorsed  by  Moritz  Rosenthal, 


Everything  fully  written 

B.St’oSip'Ltilo'r.i  M UmXfXSi hnndrod. 


Wilhelm 


All  grades  in  one 


your 


work. 


THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

Price  $1.25 

A First  History  for  Students  at  All  Ages 

forty  "story-lessons.’ 


Abundantly 


A complete,  concise,  understandable  series  of  ^ This  ^ nQW  m 

start  a History  Club  through  a very  successful  plan 

All  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
Write  for  circulars  and  special  quantity  rates 


you 


vhich  has  helped  others. 


THEO. 


price. 

PRESSER  COMPANY 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


better  part  of  the  space  to  compositions  likely 
to  be  less  known  to  the  average  music  lover, 
hut  notwithstanding  this  no  composition  has 
been  included  that  has  not  met  with  decided 
favor  with  certain  audiences,  Some  ot  these 
represent  very  modern  tendencies  despite  then- 
titles,  and  many  Etude  friends  imfamiliat 
with  the  modern  school  would  hud  it  difficult 
to  see  ho-w  or  why  musicians  who  have  formed 
a taste  for  the  futuristic  in  music  could  find 
delight  in  such  a work  as  the  Golliwog  s pale 
Wail,  bv  Debussy,  with  its  endless  chain  ot 
dissonances;  but  no  student  of  French  music 
can  afford  to  ignore  music  of  this  kind. 


OLD  FRENCH  SONGS. 

Robin  m’aime .Adam  de  la  Ham 

Mon  ami Mar1b  Volk  Son 

Romanesca t ^LK  &o«o 


Vivo  ns  lieureux.. 


. . Folk  Song 


Chanson  des  Matilots vTi 

Amaryllis LouIS  XUI 

Vharmante  Marguerite. 

Buis  Epais A-  B 


EASY  FRENCH  SONGS. 

A7.  „>  Adas, 

bo  LeNuii 

Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleus A1‘rT„„3f„ 

Flower  Song  from  “Jaust GOU.noi 


Florian’s  Song 


. C.0DAR1 


Piano  Solos. 


Grade 


Boisdeffre,  R.  pe.  By  the  Brook,  Op.  .52 

Chaminade,  C Arabesque,  Op.  61 

Chaminade,  C. Dragon  Flies,  11k,  Op.  -4 

Chaminade,  C The  l nuns.  Op.  60 

Dolmetsch,  Victor, 

Mcnuct  Badin,  Op.  115 


Love  Sonnet  1 

Sing,  Smile,  Slumber  (Serenade)  ....  .Gounoi 
Bergeretles  and  Pastourelles  (a' series  ot 
most  interesting  songs  of  the  eighteenth 

century)  Weckerlu 

You-andLove . .d’IIardelp'I 

Obstination DB  FontenellSI 


Dubols,  Thgo.,  ^ , 

Clair  de  Lime,  Op.  8-,  No.  1 


C 


A much  reduced  fac-simile  of  the  splendid 
little  volume  which  we  will  send  you  free. 


Elson's  Pocket  Music  Dictionary  speaks  for 
itself,  containing  all  the  important  musical  terms, 
together  with  the  elements  of  notation  and  a bio- 
graphical list  of  over  500  noted  names  in  music. 
This  booklet  will  be  a wonderful  convenience  lot 


Wien  we  send  you  the  Dictionary  we  will  include  also 
some  interesting  facts  about  our  new  plan  of  easy  pay. 
tnents  on  the 


MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 


Dubois,  Tiieo.,  , _ - 

Chorus  and  Dance  of  the  Elves, Op.  i 
Du  band,  Auguste.  In  the  Woods, , Op.  7 s 

Gillet,  Ernest Ilourida 

Godard,  Benj.,  ^ -T  i 

Le  Cavalier  Fantastique,  Op.  42, , No.  1 
Godahd,  Benj..  .Second  Mazurka,  Op.  o4 
Godard,  Benj. Valse  C’hromatiqiic,  Op.  8s 

Lack,  Tii Song  of  the  Brook,  Op.  0- 

r.ACK,  Tii False  Impromptu,  Op.  i- 

Pessard,  E T,IV 

Pessard,  E. . Mazurka  dc  Concert,  Op.  ->0 

Philipp,  ■■■  • 

Rameau,  .T.  Pii ■ • • 1 !' 

Saint-Sa i:  n s,  C M a ndolinata 

Dubois,  Tii ■ -Sfcefe/i; 

Dupont,  A..  .Chanson  Honyvo ise,  op. 

DUBOIS,  Tii Abe, lies 

De.bus.sy,  Claude Suite  Bergamasque 

Faure,  Gabriel, 

Impromptu  So.  2 in  h Minor,  Up.  •- 

Debussy,  Claude Deux  Arabesques 

Chabiuer,  Emmanuel Habanera 

Chabrier,  Emmanuel Espana 

Massenet  J Papillons  Blancs 

Massenet’  J I’apillons  Noirs 

Holmes,  G.  Augusta : .Scrcnata 

Massenet,  .1 Longing,  Op.  10 

Pugno  Raoul .Tintements  do.  Clochettes 

Lacome,  P.  Bohemia 

Pugno,  Raoul. 

Soir  d'Eti  ( Serenade  a La  Lunc) 

Pugno,  Raoul  Faramlole 

d’Indy,  Vincent, 

Laufenburg  (3  Vaises),  Op.  17,  No.  •> 
d’Indy,  Vincent, 

Peoine  des  Montagues,  Op.  1;> 
Lacome,  P.,  „ „„„  ..  . 

Spring  Serenade,  Op.  360.  No.  4 

Saint-Sa  ens,  C Danse  Macabre 

Neury,  .T.  ..  Intermezzo-Pizzicato 

Saint-Saens,  ('.  . . H editing  I'akc,  Up.  76 

Saint-Sal n s . c.  . -Swan 

Sunt-S\hns,  <\.  .First  Mazurka.  Up.  -1 

Bizet,  Georges Lcs  Reves  ( Dreams ) 

Lauwens,  (’ll Land  of  Dieanis 

Ravel,  Maurice  Pavane 

Revel,  Maurice,  . 

,leu.v  IV Ea u ( Frolic  of  the  It  aters) 
Rhene-P.aton,  „ 

En  Bretagne,  Op.  13,  No.  2 
Rhene-Batox,  . „ v 

En  Bretagne,  Op.  13,  No.  4 
; RheniS-Baton,  ^ , 

En  Bretagne,  Op.  13,  No.  1 
! Rii ENk- Baton,  ^ 

En  Bretagne,  Op.  1. 

! RHENiS-BATOX,  ^ 

I'll  Bretagne,  Op.  1. 
Ruene-P.aton.  , _ 

En  Bretagne.  Op.  L,,  No.  3 

AUBERT,  Louis Latins  On 

Duih  ssy,  Ci.ai  inzUolliwogg's  Cake  It  all. 

Debussy.  Claude En  Bateau 

I Gouvv,  Tii., 

Impromptu-Etude,  Op.  it).  No.  • > 

; Franck,  Cesar. .Prelude.  Aria  and  I inal 
\ Franck.  CiIsar.  . Lamentations  of  a Doll 

: ravel.  Mauriok Barque  Bur  VOcean 

f Ravel.  Maurice oiscanx  Trlstes 

I Benoist.  Andri Impromptu-Garotte 

l D.uji  in,  Claude Lc  Coucou 

I Daquin,  Claude Ihrondclle 

= Matiiias,  t; annul  Poll.a  de  Concert 


MEDIUM  GRADE. 

Connais-tu  le  pays ThoMa 

O Divine  Redeemer Louno  - 

Rappelle-toi • • • Rupe 

Si  j’l'tais  jardinier Cham  in  ad 

Les  Roses  d’Ispahan . Faur 

Ilarmonie  du  soir..  Debuss 

Berceuse  de  “Jocelyn"..  . .' • • .Godar 

Madrigal  Ch  a MIN  ad 

L’Anneau  d’argent Chaminae 

Romance  

Gavotte  du  Masque George 

Bonjour,  Suzon  

lin  doux  lien Delbruc 


Ettgic 
■Sans  toi  . 
Crucifix 
Serenade 


. . Massenp 
.d’IIardeu 

Faui 

Piern 


DIFFICULT  GRADE. 


Ia  Brise  ( Orientate ) 

Femme,  immortelle  £t£ 

,7c;  suis  Titania  (from  “Mianon 
Mon  coeur  u toi  roix  supreme.. 

Sea  Song  

Les  Cloches 

J'ui  pleuril  en  rive 

A Threnody 

Le  Nil 

Mandoline  

Chant  d’Exil 

La  Cloche 

Louise Charpenti 

Nymphs  and  Fauns Bembe 

Maids  of  Cadiz Delib 


Saint-Sa£> 
. . Masseni 
. . . .Thom. 
Saint-SaEj 

D’INI 

. . . . Debus; 

Hi 

....  Holm 

I.eroi 

. . . . Debus; 

VlD 

Saint-SaE: 


Readers  desiring  additional  program  materi 
may  refer  to  the  four  t rench  programs  giv 
in  the  Plan  of  Study  of  the  National  Fedei 
tion  of  Musical  Clubs. 
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NEW  MUSICAL  BOOKS. 
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The  Lost  Vocal  Art  and  Its  RestoratU | 
By  W.  Warren  Shaw.  Published  by  .1. 
L/ippincott  and  Co.  220  pages,  necessa) 
illustrations.  Bound  in  cloth.  Price  $1.6 
net. 

This  book  (introduced,  by  the  way,  ' 
David  Bispham)  presents  some  of  the  c] 
vocal  truths  in  a new  light  so  that  its  ti 
might  better  have  been  "The  Found  Vo> 
\rt  ” Mr.  Shaw,  an  experienced  voj 


teacher,  traces  the  contemporary  chaotic  rc 
dition  of  the  vocal  art,  points  to  the  resn 


No'.  0 


No. 


obtained  bv  old  Italian  masters  and  tn 
shows  how  by  the  employment  of  a few  sign 
cant  facts  and  principles  the  vocal  st ad- 
mac  so  direct  his  work  that  better  rrsu 
should  be  forthcoming.  The  best  parts 
the  book  perhaps  are  the  practical  exercl 
which  Mr.  Shaw  has  included  at  the  e 
The  work  already  has  the  endorsement 
many  successful  opera  and  concert  singi 
We  trust  that  this  book  will  be  widely  re 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
great  value  to  many. 


Four-Hand  Music. 

.Echoes  of  tin 


The  Bayreuth  Letters  of  Richard  Wag, 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Caroline  V.  K 
Published  by  Small,  Maynard  & Co.,  11- 
trated,  $2.00,  net  ; by  mail  $2.75.  ■ 

Since  these  letters  deal  with  the  life 
Wagner  from  the  time  that  the  recently  p 
lislied  autobiography  left  it,  and  deal  v 
the  Bayreuth  period,  the  interest  that 
book  will  have  for  all  Wagnerites  is  m; 
fest  The  editing  and  translating  have  b 
very  ably  and  adequately  done  by  one  \ 
qualified  to  do  them. 
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OLIVER  DITS0N  CO., 

J50  Tremont  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


This  Library,  as  you  know,  is  the  most  complete 
collection  ever  published  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Sixty-seven  vo.umes,  edited  by  authont.es, 


Gentlemen:  . 

Please  send  me  postpaid  a free  copy  or 
ELSON  S POCKET  MUSIC  DICTIONARY,  to- 
,-.thcr  with  full  particulars  of  your  easy 
payment  plan  for  tire  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY. 


My  Name.,.. 

My  Address.. 


music.  _ . 

and  covering  both  piano  and  vocal  music. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  us  today. 

You  will  receive  the  Dictionary,  postage  prepaid  an 
free  of  charge,  provided  you  have  not  already  taken 
advantage  of  th-s  offer. 


Gillet,  Ernest 
Godard,  Benj..  _ , 

Dcti.vie me  Mazurka,  Op.  u4 
Chaminade.  C , 

Pas  des  Cymbals,  Op.  3*'.  No.  - 

t'etite  Suite 

. Fantasie,  Op.  31 
. first  raise,  Op.  83 


I Iebussy.  Claude . . 
d’Indy,  Vincent.  . . 
1 luitANP.  Auguste.  . 


Godard,  B 

Godahd,  B 

CH  A M I N U>E.  < '.  . 
Cham i n aim:.  C. . 
Massenet.  .1..  . 
Wachs.  Paul  .. 
Wachs,  Paul.. 


. . . . ('anzonetta , Op.  35  4 

. . .Second  Valse,  Op.  56  4 

Rigaudon,  <>p.  55,  No.  6 3 

Scarf  Dance  4 

. ....  .Suite  d' Ore  best  re  5 

Capricante  5 

Shower  of  Stars  3-4 


Modern  Musicians „ a book  for  PkW 
Singers  mill  Listeners,  by  .1.  Cuthbert  1 
rlr  ii  Published  by  T.  N.  Foulis.  264  pa 
handsomely  illustrated,  bound  In  cloth,  i 

'S~Mr  Hadden,  one  of  the  most  interes' 
of  British  writers  upon  musical  topics, 
done  a real  service  in  providing  us  " itn 
liable  biographical  articles  about  the  fo 
ing  musicians,  Richard  Strauss,  O' bii 
Saint-Sacns,  Edward  Eiger,  Granville  I 
• pachmann,  Sauer,  Ro 
Siloti.  D'Albert,  Lari 
Melba,  Tetrazzini,  Car 
Green.  Ysaye,  huh' 


foci:,  Paderewski, 
tlial,  llambourg, 
Busoni,  Bnchaus, 
Butt,  Calvd,  Lunn, 


Thilmiid,  Krel: 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

150  Tremont  Street ®oston  i 


von  Yecsa.v,  Hall.  Elman,  . 

■ Gorardv,  de  1 a 


Two  Pianos— Four  Hands. 


Vfil*  i 

. Fin ti1C‘V nine 


• Caprice 
Op.  100 


I =,=_—  — ” 


1 Missa,  Edmond  •• 

Lack,  Theodore.. 

3 Lacome,  Paul,  . 

Impromptu  a la  Hongrotse 


u3 


Burmeisler,  Thomson,  - T n- 

Heekcr  Nikisell,  W eingartner.  Ilenij  J.  " 

I andon  Ronald.  Safonoff,  Balling,  Met 
berg  Mlvnurski  and  other  modern  ® 
workers.  The  book  is  written  in  a t 
ougbly  unstilted,  engaging,  manner 
serves  real  success. 


and 


THE  ETUDE 


315 


Important  to  All  Pianists  and  Students 

A Genuine  Addition  to  the  Literature 
of  Pianoforte  Technic 


THE  NEW  GRADUS 
AD  PARNASSUM 


In  Eight  Books 


By  ISIDOR  PHILIPP 


Price,  $1.00  each 


In  this  unique  work  each  separate  department  of  technic  is  considered 
by  itself,  ail  the  studies  bearing  upon  any  particular  technical  point  being 
classified  together  and  arranged  in  logical  and  progressive  order.  Proceeding 
in  this  manner  each  subject  is  treated  exhaustively  in  a separate  part.  The 
main  points  thus  covered  are: 


1.  Left  Hand  Technic  5. 

2.  Right  Hand  Technic  6. 

3.  Hands  Together  7. 

4.  Arpeggios  8. 


Double  Notes 
Octaves  and  Chords 
The  Trill 

Various  Difficulties 


The  entire  literature  of  educational  piano  music  has  been  ransacked  in  order 
to  select  the  best  possible  studies  adapted  to  each  of  the  above  classifications. 

Monsieur  I.  Philipp,  leading  Professor  of  Pianoforte  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, is  admirably  equipped  by  knowledge,  experience  and  natural  talent 
for  the  compilation  and  preparation  of  a work  of  this  type. 


THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  CHESTNUT  STREET  - - - - PHILADELPHIA 


INDIAN  MUSIC 


INDIAN  COMPOSITIONS  OF  CARLOS  TROYER 

The  works  of  Carlos  Troyer  area  unique  nnd  valuable  contribution  to  the  growing  mass  of  compositions  on  Indian  themes,  nnd 
are  steadily  winning  for  themselves  a more  widespread  interest.  Their  fidelity  to  the  Indian  ceremonials  gives  them  a genuine 
romnntic  and  historic  interest,  and  musically  they  are  of  great  impressiveness.  The  harmonic  treatment  is  simple  and  allows 
the  striking  melodies  to  stand  out  wiih  great  boldness. 

TRADITIONAL  SONGS  OF  THE  ZUNI  INDIANS  and  Other  Southwestern  Tribes 
Transcribed  and  harmonized  by  Carlos  Troyer 

Original  Native  Indian  Songs  and  Chants  recorded  during  many  visits  to  these  tribes,  and  hurmouized 
(with  English  and  Indian  Text).  Each  song  has  a historic  description  of  its  origin  attached. 


VOCAL 

1.  The  “Sunrise  Call”,  or  Echo  Song . . $.50 

2.  Zunian  Lullaby,  Incantation  upon  a 

sleeping  infant 30 

3.  Zunian  Lullaby,  Invocation  to  the 

Sun-God 30 

4.  Zuni  Lover’s  Wooing,  or  Blanket 

Song  (a  Serenade) 40 

5.  “The  Coming  of  Montezuma” 

with  Great  Drum-reveille 60 

6.  “Festive  Sun  Dance”  of  the  Zunis 

(an  Annual  Thanksgiving  Day) 50 

7.  The  “Great  Rain  Dance”  of  the 

Zunis 75 


8.  The  “Indian  Fire-Drill  Song” 

“Uru-Kuru”  (Mohave  Apache $.60 

The  accompaniment  alone,  serves  also  as  brilliaut  Piano 
Solo  imitating  the  motion  of  the  revolving  fire-stick. 

9 “Hymn  to  the  Sun” 60 

An  ancient,  esoteric  Jubilee  song  of  the  Sun- Wor- 
shipers. 

10.  “Sunset  Song”  (Ceremonial  Thanks  to 

the  Setting  Sun) > 30 

PIANO  SOLOS 

11.  “Ghost  Dance  of  the  Zunis” $.80 

(with  Violin  uud  Goug  accompaniment  ad  libitum) 

12.  “Kiowa  - Apache  War  Dance”  with 

scenic  and  historic  account 80 

13.  “Zunian  Clown  Dance”  (Kor-Kok-shi ) 

Humoreske 50 


“INDIAN  MUSIC  LECTURE,”  by  Carlos  Troyer 

giving  a historic  outline  of  the  Cliffdwellers  of  the  Southwest,  in  particular  tire  Zulu's,  their 
customs,  government,  strange  psychic  practices  and  their  fascinating  and  remarkable  music 
50  cents. 

This  Lecture  given  Free  to  purchasers  of  the  entire  set  of  songs.  The  above  series  have  been 
newly  revised  and  enlarged. 

NINE  INDIAN  SONGS 

With  Descriptive  Notes  By  Thurlow  Lieurance  Price  $1.25 

These  are  genuine  Indian  songs,  not  imitations  or  idealizations.  They  were  taken  down  at  first  hand  by  Mr.  Thurlow 
Lieurance,  a practical  musician  and  successful  composer,  who  sped  some  time  among  the  Indiaus  for  that  very  purpose. 

The  melodies  are  from  Navajo,  Sioux.  Crow  and  Cheyenne  sources,  transcribed  just  as  Mr  Lieurance  heaTd  them.  The 
piano  accompaniments  arc  tasteful  and  effective,  designed  to  enhance  and  biing  out  tin;  natural  eloquence  of  the  themes,  with- 
out any  straining  after  effect.  The  vocal  parts  are  well  within  the  range  o'  the  average  singer  and  the  accompaniments  are  of 
but  medium  difficulty.  The  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is  that  Mr.  Lieurance  has  produced  songs  of  real  artistic  merit,  not 
musical  curiosities.  There  is  a real  fascination  in  these  songs,  a tenderness  of  expression,  bringing  one  close  to  nature. 

The  author's  descriptive  notes  regarding  Indian  music,  customs  and  ceremonials  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

These  songs  are  published  separately  in  sheet  music  as  follows: 

Aooah  - Love  Song  from  the  Red  Willow  Pa-pup-ooa-Deer.  Flower $.25 

Pueblo-.  - - - •••  • • • _ *•  •••  • Pakoble-The  Rose  25 

Love  Song- From  the  Red  Willow  Pueblos  .25 

Her  Blanket-  From  the  Navajo... 25  My  SiIverThroated  Fawn.  Sioux  Love  Song  .25 

The  Weaver-The  Blanket,  Her  Rosary 25  Lullaby 40 

All  our  publications  sent  on  inspection  to  responsible  persons. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Pubs.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  SINGERS 
The  Latest  and  Best  Word  in  Voice  Building 

THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 

A practical,  common-scnsc  system , based  upon  nature’s  laws  or  demands,  for  the  study  and  develop- 
ment  of  the  singing  voice  principle  following  principle  in  logical  sequence.  This  book  is  born  of  the 
author  s many  years  of  pracucal  and  successful  studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the  vocal  profes 
sion,  for  the  first  time  in  print,  the  movements  upon  which  the  whole  system  is  based,  the  singing  move 
ments,  the  necessary  physical  exercises,  and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its  object  is  to  develop  the  singer 
physically  and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  experienced  singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will  all  find 
material  and  information  of  the  highest  value  in  this  book.  P’or  the  young  teacher  just  starting  out  or 
for  self-instruction,  it  will  prove  indispensable.  In  addition  to  the  physical  exercises,  and  the  nu- 
merous singing  exercises  in  musical  notation . the  book  is  copiously  illustrated  throughout.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed  and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANSWERS  TO 
QUESTIONS 

Edited  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 


Always  send  your  full  name  and  address. 
No  questions  will  be  answered  when  this  has 
been  neglected. 

Only  your  initials  or  a chosen  nom  de  plume 
will  be  printed. 

Make  your  questions  short  and  to  the  point. 

Questions  regarding  particular  pieces,  metro- 
nomic markings,  etc.,  not  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  greater  number  of  Etude  readers  will 
not  be  considered. 

Q.  Has  any  master  composer  ever  em- 
ployed the  Schottische  in  an  art  work * 

A.  W. 

A.  I do'  not  think  that  the  Schottische 
has  ever  been  used  in  any  classical  form. 
The  social  dances  with  one  exception  are 
seldom  found  in  symphony  or  sonata.  The 
one  exception  is  the  minuet,  which  Haydn 
introduced  as  the  regular  third  movement 
of  every  four-movement  sonata-form.  But 
when  used  thus  it  was  made  more  capricious 
in  tempo  and  somewhat  quicker  than  the 
dignified  old  dance.  Tschaikovsky  and  Ber- 
lioz have  attempted  to  use  the  waltz  in  sym- 
phony and  sonata,  but  not  with  any  marked 
success.  Dvorak  has  used  the  pulka,  which 
is  the  Bohemian  original  of  our  polka.  But 
the  folk-dances  have  been  used  in  a glorious 
manner  by  many  composers.  The  wild  dance 
of  the  men  of  Russia,  called  the  kamarin- 
skaia,  in  which  the  Moujiks  hook  elbows  in 
a large  circle  and  jump  and  kick  to  a fierce 
2-4  rhythm,  has  been  often  used  in  Russian 
symphonies.  The  exciting  Norwegian  dance, 
the  hailing,  in  which  the  young  men  dancing 
in  a barn,  endeavor  to  kick  the  rafters  over- 
head, has  been  used  with  great  effect  by 
Grieg.  The  dainty  Polish  mazurek,  or  ma- 
zurka has  been  used  in  classical  forms,  as 
also  the  more  lofty  and  dignified  polonaise. 
Examine  Bach's  suites  for  a classical  employ- 
ment of  many  of  the  older  dances. 

I ought  to  add  that  Beethoven  rebelled 
even  against  the  continuous  use  of  the  minuet 
iu  sonata  and  symphony,  and  In  his  second 
symphony  wrote  a scherzo  to  replace  this 
dance  movement.  In  his  fourth  symphony 
he  wrote  a movement  which  he  labeled  "min- 
uet,” but  which  is  about  as  much  of  a minuet 
as  it  is  a tango. 

Q-  is  meant  by  a deceptive  cadence ? 

A.  It  is  where  the  dominant  seventh 
chord,  which  usually  resolves  into  the  tonic, 
is  unexpectedly  led  into  another  chord,  so 
that  where  we  expected  to  come  to  an  end 
the  close  is  evaded  and  the  music  goes  ofi. 
You  will  find  a good  example  if  you  examine 
the  last  two  lines  of  Mendelssohn’s  Song 
Without  Words,  No.  13.  Notice  here  how 
we  are  led  to  expect  the  tonic  chord  and 
get  the  sixth  triad  instead,  again  we  have 
the  dominant  and  again  we  are  led  into'  the 
sixth  triad,  but  the  third  time  never  fails, 
and  when  the  dominant  reappears  it  leads 
properly  into  the  tonic  chord  and  the  piece 
ends. 

Nowadays  the  modern  composers  use  every 
kind  of  unusual  progression,  and  deceptive 
cadences  no  longer  deceive  us.  In  fact 
things  have  come  to  such  a pass  that  about 
the  only  deceptive  cadence  would  be  to  re- 
solve the  dominant  chord  into  the  tonic  ! 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  dot  used 
after  a note  to  indicate  that  its  value  is  to 
be  increased  by  otic  half?  Is  it  known  who 
first  used  it? — D.  B. 

A.  I have  been  looking  up  this  matter 
through  various  instruction  hooks  of  differ- 
ent epochs.  I find  the  dot  clearly  explained 
iu  Pla.vford  whose  book  was  published  in 
1602,  but  it  is  there  called  (lie  "pricked 
note.”  J find  it  also  in  Zarlino's  work  on 
Theory  of  Music,  just  a century  earlier,  in 
l.ib'2,  but  I cannot  trace  it  much  earlier. 
It  probably  came  in  during  the  10th  century. 
And,  by  the  way,  at  that  time  the  10th 
note  seems  to  have  been  the  shoTtest  note 
allowed  in  music. 

0-  j *s  meant  by  musical  tablaturef 

A.  It  means  the  system  of  naming  notes 
according  to  their  pitch.  Thus  the  pianist 
and  the  general  musician  has  a tablature 
which  calls  tile  notes  of  the  lowest  octave 
(a  broken  octave  upon  the  piano),  the  "sub 
contra,”  the  next  octave  the  “contra,”  the 
next  the  "great.”  etc. 

The  vocalist  has  a tablature  which  calls 
tlie  notes  in  (he  octave  beginning  with  G 
above  the  staff  tile  "All"  octave,  and  the 
octave  above  that  l lie  “Altissimo.” 

The  organist  has  a tablature  which  calls 
the  lowest  octave,  beginning  with  the  C an 
octave  below  the  lowest  C of  the  piano,  file 
"32-foot  octave,”  the  next  the  "16  foot  oe 
tave,”  etc. 

The  scientist:  in  ills  acoustical  studios  calls 
the  C an  octave  above  the  deepest  C of  (be 
piano  "C1,"  the  next  octave  "O',”  etc.  And 
this,  by  the  way,  lias  led  some  very  good 
writers  on  musical  topics  Into  an  important 
error.  More  than  one  musical  work  calls  the 
“one-lined  0"  (middle  C)  "C1,”  nnd  "two 
lined  C”  V etc.  This  is  a bad  error,  for 
the  scientist  calls  the  first  "C"  and  the 
second  “C4.”  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
a single  tablature  should  be  established. 


You  Cau  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

You  can—/  know  you  can, 

because  I have  reduced  32,000 

women  and  have 
built  up  that  many  more 
scientifically,  naturally, 
without  drugs,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  rooms. 

You  Can  Be 

So  Well! 

if  you  only  knew  how 
well!  I build  up  your  vital- 
ity at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  ac- 
tion; teach  you  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walk  and 
relieve  such  ailments  as 
Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 

One  pupil  writes:  “I  weigh 
83  pounds  less,  and  I have 
gained  wonderfully  in 
strength.”  Another  says  : 
‘ Last  May  I weighed  100 
pounds,  this  May  I weigh  126 
and  oh!  I feel  SO  WELL.” 
Won't  you  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  my  FREE  booklet? 
Don't  wait,  you  may  forget  it. 
I have  had  a wonderful  ex- 
perience and  I should  like  to 
tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 
Dept*  29,  624  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Misb  Cocroft  is  a college  bred  u'oman.  She  to  the  recognized 
authority  on  the  scientific  care  of  the  health 
and  figure  of  women. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Y our  Family? 


\J  OUR  doctor  will 
J tell  you  that  a 
refrigerator  which 
cannot  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome  as 
v ou  can  easily  keep 
the  Monroe,  is 
always  dangeious 
to  your  family. 

The  Monroe  is  the  Re- 
frigerator You  Hear  So 
Much  About  — The 
Refr  igerator  with 
Genuine  Solid  Por- 
celain Food  Compart- 
ments 


Neve?  Sold  In  Stores 


which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places 
for  disease  germs  that  poison  food  which 
iu  turn  poisons  people.  Not  cheap  por- 
celain -enamel,  but  one  piece  of  white 
unbreakable  porcelain  ware  over  an  inch 
thick — nothing  to  crack,  chip,  or  absorb 
moi-ture — as  easily  cleaned  as  a chiua 
bowl — every  corner  rounded — uot  a 
single  crack,  joint  or  any  other  lodging 
place  for  dirt  uud  the  genus  of  disease 
and  decay. 

Send  at  once  for 

refrigerators 
hich  explains  all 
this  and  tells  you  how  to  select  the  home 
refrigerator- how  to  have  better,  more 
nourish  iug  food— how  to  keep  food 
longer  without  spoiling— how  to  cut 
down  ice  bills — how  to  guard  against 
sickness — doctor's  bills. 


30  Days  Trial 
Factory  Price 
Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  fac- 
tory to  you — saviug 
you  store  profits. 
We  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  your 
money  back  and  re- 
il  of  refrigera- 


tor at.  i 


you  if  you  are  not 
absolutely  satisfied. 

Easy  terms  if  more 
convenient  for  you. 
Send  for  book  NOW 
— Letter  or  postal. 
Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Sta.  22C,  Lockland,  Ohio 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE* 

ELECTRO 
SILICON 


This  famous 
SILVER  POLISH 
is  now  put  up  in  two 
forms 
EITHER 


CREAM 


or 


POWDER 


% pint  glass  j;l 
25c.  postpaid. 


iu  tin  boxes 
15c.  postpaid. 

Buy  it  in  the  form  you  prefer 
Always  the  same  Electro  Silicon  (hat  for  nearly 
a half  Century  has  satisfied  careful  housewives  every- 
where as  the  perfect  Silver  Polish.  Equally  effective 
for  Aluminum,  Nickel,  Glass,  and  all  fine  melals. 

Send  a.Miv.s  for  F It  K K SAMP  I,  F. 

Electro  Silicon  Co.,  80  CllirSt.,  New  Yorlt 

At  (Jrocci'H  and  Drngirlftta 

h r;  pack  Hamilton  Coupons 


ST  AMI 


attend  no  stammering  school  till  you 
get  my  large  FREE  book  and  special  rate. 
Largest  and  best  school  in  the  world  curing  by 
(b.  u'1  ii,  i."  '"t-'tho'l.Wmero.tav.  ice  Wol  Is  MtJIartl , F'res. , 
— * Nofllt-Weslcrn School,  Inc.,  market  Street.  Milwaukee.  WU. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
»ur  advertisers. 
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SUMMER 


Special  Notices 

RATES — Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  pet 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


NATHANAEL  SPADY’S  COMPOSI- 
TIONS. Send  11  cents  in  stamps  and  .you 
will  receive  $1.50  worth  of  music  postpaid. 
Mr.  Spady  has  a world-wide  reputation  as  a 
composer  of  marked  abilities.  Apply  to 
Waterloo  Music  Co.,  Waterloo,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. (European  representative  in  America.) 


A NEW  AND  WELL-PAID  PROFESSION 

Is  Open  To  Women  Who  Study 

THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

n , ■ /*  np  | Will  Open  July  1st  *n 

THg  Summer  School  tor  teachers  Brookime(Boston),Mass. 
D,.^' 

themselves  in . terms  of  m ^ ^ me  mQre  than  a method,  it  is  a revolution  and  con- 
a vital  self  expressio  • i *n  j rlmrlperv  into  an  inspiration  and  a life, 

verts  musical  education  from  a men.  e i “How'anv  music  teacher  could  ever  allow 

Harvey  Worthington  Loom.,  sa . How  any  music  teac^  ^ 

^tbn^rbeyond  my  comprehension.  You  are  indeed  the  Froebel  of  music,  and  the 
importance  of  your  educational  work  cannot  be  over-estimated . 

r In  spite  of  the  many  cheap  copies  of  this  system  it  stands  unique 

in  its  aim  and  its  accomplishments.  For  full  particulars  apply 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

Home  Address,  31  York  Terrace,  Brooklme^Mass.^  ^ Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  BALLAD  - 15c.  tnnu 
Music  Co.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint,  btanley  T.  Lein, 

Musi  Itar.,  Lnnsdowne.  Pa, 

MUSIC  BOOKS.  Materials  and  Games 
for  Children's  Classes  and  Nursery.  Catalog 

Free.  Mary  Grieves,  Ionia,  Mich. 

"WANTED : TEACHER  OF  VOICE  and 
Piano  who  is  also  an  experienced  accom- 
panist. Box  702.  Teague,  1 exas. 

HARMONY  AND  COUNTERPOINT  by 
correspondence.  Montgomery,  Mus.  Bar. 
1 1 )urha m Univcrsi t y ) , Sherbrooke1__Qugbgc1_ 
jU  S [ff  w R ITT’E V to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har- 
in  onyx  Dr.  Alfred-Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
correspond  with  Loiiis  Arthur  Russell,  Car- 
negie I-Iall.  Manhattan,  or  the  publishers,  re- 
garding the  introduction  of  the  Russell  Sys- 
tems of  Music  Study  for  Pianists,  Vocalists 
and  Theory  Class  Work.  The  Russell  hooks 
are  coming  into  use  among  earnest  musicians 
throughout  the  country. 


Chicago  and  Western  Schools 


—WrTTvNTST!  Young  lady,  experienced, 
deM.es  position.  Can  furnish  excellent 
references.  Address  S.  A.  (>.,  caie  ot 

Etude.  * — ; — : — 

I,\I>V  VIOLINIST  desires  to  meet  in- 
strumentalists, with  view  ot  securing  sum- 
mer engagement.  Address  S.  <■„  ca.e 

Etude. — - — rr~ 

— MTviC^^riYYGHERS  wishing  good  South- 
ern positions,  schools  or  colleges,  send  foi 
free  manual.  Oldest  «Sency  service  in  SouR. 
Three  agencies,  one  enrollment.  . ,u<  • 
service.  Sheridan  Teachers’  Agencies.  Gieen- 
wood  S.  <\:  Atlanta.  Ga. ; Charlotte, 

I>l  wo  TEACHERS  AND  SC  HOOLS 
tiiei,-  nmiils’  rapid  advancement 
ovmnewly  in  vented  Key  finder  Attachment 
w 1 enlarge  their  income  and  prestige. 
Mil  us  "5c  stamps  for  expense  sending 
sample  Roedelsperger,  3610  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  


VRT  IDEALS  IN  RECORD  MAKING. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  records  have  achieved  such  far-reach- 
ing fame  is  that  those  in  charge  of  their 
making  have  been  governed  by  an  artistic 
interest  entirely  above  and  apart  from  the 
customary  desire  for  mechanical  _ and  com- 
mercial supremacy  which  inspires  every 
merchant  or  manufacturer  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  fact  no  end  of  pains  have  been 
taken  to  secure  the  best  at  any  cost.  Among 
the  very  finest  records  produced  are  those 
found  in  the  recently  published  Illustrated 
Bulletin,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  anyone 
who  mails  a postal  request  to  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  .1.  All 
earnest  music  lovers  should  hear  the  following 
records:  Chopin’s  Nocturne,  Opus  37,  No.  2, 

as  played  by  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  ; Yradier’s 
ever  popular  La  Paloma  (The  Dove),  sung  by 
Emilio  de  Gogorza ; the  great  duet  from 
Verdi’s  Otello,  sung  by  Caruso  and  Ruffo  ; 
X carer  My  Gad  to  Thee,  sung  by  John 
McCormack,  or  the  group  of  “classics  every 
child  should  know,”  from  Franz,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn  and  Schubert,  which  come  in  the 
excellent  educational  series.  (Ask  to  hear 
record  17532  at  your  nearest  Victor  dealer.) 


— — r,  OF  MUSIC 

Burrowes  Course  study 

Kindergarten  and  Primary— Correspondence  or 
Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupi.s — Satisfied  Parenis-Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  of  this  ^H.d 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course,  KATHARINE  BURROWES 
also  descriptive  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 

Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AYE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


STAGE’S  SYSTEM 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

r MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President Dip|omas. 


Unsurpassed  faculty  of  60. 


MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President  . . . 

Course  of  study  based  on  best  modern  educat.onal  principles, 
paoov-vj  Degrees  and  many  free  advantages.  i\/ii  icir*  FTf'1 

PIANO,  VOICE,  VIOLIN.  DRAMATIC  ART,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  £.USIC,  ETC. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago, 

Address  the  Registrar  for  catalog.  Box  M 


111. 


2>P( 

tion  and  Har- 
mony Chart 
Combined. 

Simplifies  mu- 
sic theory — not 
techuic.  Size 
19x38.  Con- 
tuiuer-box 
accommodates 
folded  chart; 
easels  it  when 

; has 


ole  trays  hold- 
144 'detach- 

L'l '-X, eT‘fo ^ etr/aUc"  er s' ' u ! .’u  's-’choCI ^ o f'1  rifu sic.  ' Write  for  partieu- 

the ' musical  art  company 

^33  E.  Suite  Street  - COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


INTERNATIONAL  ^tSionalAaEeEnc^ 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

OFFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
leges, Conservatories,  Schools. 
Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


A PRIMER  OP  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 
This  is  by  far  the  best  primer  ever  issued.  It  is 
modern,  thoroughly  practical  and  comprehen- 
sive in  all  respects.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of 
a catechism,  the  information  being  conveyed 
through  a series  of  questions  and  answers. 
THEOUOKE  PRESSES  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


— ^ HOLT  Director  Deportment  of  Oratory  anti  Dramalic  Art 
'VM-M  OHt!  A X 1Z  AT  ION  ANO  tO^.iEXS.VE  GHUSES  MAKE  THE 


42-44 

Eighth  SI.,  S. 


ION AL  FACILITIES,  lOJlFLLltb  uuua. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


Minneapolis, 

Minn. 


,,1,1-11101111111  INSTITUTION  of  the  north  west 

THE  RECOtlNlZLH  LEAHINt  - mx  WEEKS,  OPENS  JUNE  16th 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  SE8SI«m  OF  S^Xy  g jr  ,*  x E M HER  1,  1014 

F-V  LL  7®““  Art,  from  Elementary  to  Pon.-Grudua.e,  equal  in  standard  to  s.m.1. 

Courses  In  all  branches  of  Music,  tfiaft 

courses  given  in  European  Schools -A 

wide  reputation.  K 

open  all  the  y 


nnenturv  vu  x-u.'»i-\*»uuu«.v,  — . 

Fitculiv  of  Forty-four.  Each  department  under  Musters  or 

6oT  Two  mauuill  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  rage  for  acting  and  opera.  School 
•pupill"  " enter" It  any  time.  Send  l.r  III.Mr.t..U.I.I.8  L 


Special  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 

UCUWiv*  w..  — „ BROS.  EPSTLIN 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Ob,  • S,s..  Si.  Louis, Mo 


Beethoven  Conservatory 

. . . nil  0-1 1-  IlnitpJ  States 


metronomes 

r- • f c«>//  We  handle  only  thos( 


We  retail  more  Metro 
nomes  than  any  house 
in  the  world. 


We  handle  only  those 
of  the  best  makes  ob- 


Every  instrument  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  against 
mechanical  defects. 

THE  STYLES  ARE: 

American  Maelzel  with  door  attached  . . . • 

American  Maelzel  with  detached  lid 

French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid  . • • • • 

I T L (Best)  French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid 

PRICES  NET  TRANSPORTATION  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  TWO  OR  MORE 

THEO.  F»  R E S S E R CO.,  PHIEAPELPHI  A ■ 


tainable. 

NO  BELL 

WITH  BELL 

. $2.25 

$3.25 

. 2.25 

3.25 

. 2.30 

3.50 

. 3.00 

4.25 

r 


DANA’  S 


musical  institute 

WA-RREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fifth  year.  Music  taught  in 

& 

H-  DANA’  R-A-M-’PREST- 


T v^acher’s  Agencies 


623  S.  WABASH  AVE., 
- : CHICAGO,  ILL.  : : 

Thirtieth  Year.  S :ial  Department  for  Teachers  ot  Mu**  < Office  Spokane , Wa.h. 

— 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

. . r t I «f  M.iew*  In  Pnllfpes.  No 


S— 


A Thorough  Grounding  in  Pianoforte  Essentials 

The  most  important  steps  for  both  the  student  and  the  teacher  are  the  first 
steps.  An  eminent  pianoforte  teacher  has  outlined  the  most  modern  thought 
in  piano  study  in  the  wholesome  and  stimulating  book 

Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing 

By  E.  M.  BOWMAN.  Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 

This  work  written  in  engaging,  non-technical  language,  consists  of  a senes  of 
personal  letter's  wri  t ten  to  an  imaginary  student  telling  just  exactly  what  ma- 
F ■ , and  how  to  use  them.  It  is  identical  with  the  instruction  given  by 

£” 'fiowmln  ill  pe^n aid 1.  inv.ln.ble  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

THEO  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 
MUSIC  PRINTERS  ME  ENGRAVERS 

Send  for  Itemized  Price  List  and  Samples 

COLUMBIA  AVE.  AND  RANDOLPH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


■please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  von  ENDE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Director 

Reflecting  the  Highest  Ideals  in 
/ Musical  Education* ' 

Distinguished  Faculty  Includes: 


VOICE 

Ludwig  Hess 
Adrienne  Remenyi 
Fernando  Tanara 


THEORY 

Hans  van  den  Burg 
J.  van  Broekhoven 
Ludwig  Hess 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 


VIOLIN 
Herwegh  von  Ende 
John  Frank  Rice 
Anton  Witek 

PIANO 

Hans  van  den  Burg 
Lawrence  Goodman 
Jean  Marie  Mattoon 
Albert  Rose  Parsons 
Louis  Stlllmann 
Sigismond  Stojowski 
Vita  Witek 

Clarinet,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Trombone, 
Flute,  French  Horn,  Trumpet,  Harp  and 
other  Orchestral  Instruments  taught  by 
Soloist  Members  of  the  N.  Y.  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

DORMITORY- CULTURAL  ADVANTAGES 
For  Information  write  to  Dept.  A 

44  West  85th  Street,  New  York 

Summer  Session,  June  29th  to  Aug.  8th 


Some  of  America’s 
Most  Prominent  Singers 

are  studying  the  new  modern 
method  of  voice  culture  at  the 

N.  Y.  School  of  Music  and  Arts 

56-58  West  97th  Street 

With  RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 

Voice  Building,  Coaching,  Concert, 
Oratorios,  Opera  and  Repertoire 

A free  voice  trial  illustrating  his  natural  method 
of  tone  production  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
how  he  gives  nearly  all  his  pupils  a range  of  three 
octaves  instead  of  two. 

Will  guarantee  to  raise  your  voice  several  tones 
higher  with  ease.  Has. students  who  sing  C above 
high  C. 

Free  Recital  Every  Thursday  at  8 P.  M. 
Lectures  on  Breathing, Anatomy  of  theVoice  and  Pedagogy , 
Wednesday  at  11.30  A.  M- 

Boarding  and  Day  Students  Phone— River  679 

Send  for  booklet  and  other  printed  matter. 

Also  List  of  prominent  singers  all  over  the  country 
who  are  studying  this  method. 


Study 


Music  Here! 


Where  the  advantages  are  great- 
est. Our  highly  proficient  instructors, 

. completely  equipped  conservatory,  unsur-  * 
passed  facilities  and  very  low  cost  make  the1 

Normal  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  ol  Fine  Arts 

pre-eminent  in  the  teaching  of  music,  rivaling 
Europe's  finest  conservatories.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  other  or- 
chestral Instruments.  Also  a course  in  public 
school  work — making  this  conservatory 
a Superior  School  for  Supervisors 
Our  graduates  are  much  sought  for  to  fill  many  de- 
sirable positions.  For  circular  explaining  fur- 
ther rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 
k Dr.  J.  E.  Ament,  Prin. , Pa.  State  Normal , 
or  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  Mns.M., 

Director,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Box  A. 


f—  College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  IVIAJL 


In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

by  MAIL  with  Dr.  Woolt7, 
who  personally 
■ gives  all  Instruction  and  corrects  ail 
lessons.  Number  of  pupils  limited. 

A simple,  concise  and  practical 
OOuruc.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers'  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


EXTENDED 
to  MAY  1st 

600  Prize  Offer 


» 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE 

COMPOSITIONS 


© 


HE  publisher  of  The  Etude 
makes  the  following  offer,  be 
_ ing  convinced  that  competi- 
tions of  this  kind  will  awaken  a wider 
nterest  in  pianoforte  composition  and 
stimulate  to  effort  many  composers, 
both  those  who  are  known  and  those 
who  are  yet  striving  for  recognition, 
bringing  to  the  winners  a desirable  pub- 
licity in  addition  to  the  immediate  finan- 
cial return.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
note  that  the  fame  of  the  composer  will 
in  no  way  influence  the  selection  and 
that  the  pieces  will  be  selected  by  abso- 
'utely  impartial  judges. 

SIX  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 

will  be  divided  among  the  successful 
composers  in  the  following  manner: 

Clncc  I For  the  best  two  Concert 
* Pieces  for  piano  solo,  we 
offer  the  following  prizes: — 

First  Prize  - - - $100.00 

Second  Prize  - - 60.00 

ClaSS  II  For  the  three  best  Par- 
lor Pieces  for  piano  we 
offer  three  prizes  as  follows: — 

First  Prize  - - - - $75.00 

Second  Prize  - - 50.00 

Third  Prize  - - - - 35.00 

Class  III.  ,,For  'he  four  Fest 

1 nano  Pieces  in  Dance 
Form  (waltz,  march,  tarantelle,  mazurka, 
polka,  etc.)  we  offer  the  following 
prizes  :- 


First  Prize  - 
Second  Prize 
Third  Prize 
Fourth  Prize 


Class  IV. 


- - $50.00 

- - 40.00 

- - 30.00 

- - 20.00 

For  the  best  four  Easy 
Teaching  Pieces  in  any 
style,  for  piano,  we  offer  the  following 
prizes : — 

First  Prize  - - - - $50.00 

Second  Prize  - - - 40.00 

Third  Prize  - - - 30.00 

Fourth  Prize  - - - 20.00 

CONDITIONS 


Competitors  must  comply  with  the 
following  conditions: 

The  contest  is  open  to  composers  of 
every  nationality. 

The  contest  will  close  May  1st,  1914. 

All  entries  must  be  a.ldressed  to  “The 
Etude  Priz  ? Contest,  1712  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.” 

All  manuscripts  must  have  the  follow- 
ing line  written  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page:  “For  The  Etude  Prize  Con- 

test. ” 

The  name  and  full  address  of  the  com- 
poser must  be  written  upon  the  last  page 
of  each  manuscript  submitted. 

Piano  composit  ions  only  will  be  con- 
sidered in  thi;  competition.  Do  not 
send  songs,  organ  pieces,  violin  pieces, 
or  orchestral  works. 

Involved  contrapuntal  treatment  of 
themes  and  pedantic  efforts  should  be 
avoided. 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
length  of  the  composition. 

No  composition  which  has  been  pub- 
lished shall  be  eligible  for  a prize. 

Compositions  winning  prizes  to  become 
the  property  of  The  Etude  and  to  be 
published  in  the  usual  sheet  form. 

The  Etude 

HEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Pubs., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Eastern  and  Southern  Schools 


COMBS  BROAD  STREET  CONSERVATORY 

Will  give  you  individual  and  careful  attention.  Your  needs  are  considered  and  on  entrance 
you  are  assigned  to  a teacher  especially  adapted  for  developing  the  best  in  you.  Dail£  report 
keep  the  Director  in  touch  w.th  the  entire  school.  Daily  supervision  shows  you  how 

to  work.  Four  Recitals  a week  give  you  ample  opportunity  for  Public  Performance. 

WE  GIVE  YOU  A SAFE,  SOUND,  SURE  FOUNDATION. 

the  U e ^eVpIOP  T’°Ur  Utent  qualritie£-  Modern  and  scientific  methods.  Reciprocal  relations  with 

DORMITORIFS  f°-  ^acheT'  P“bI'.c  Scho°1  Music,  Tuning  Course.  LADIES’ 

UUKMilUKlhb.  A School  of  Inspiration,  Enthusiasm,  Success  and  Loyalty. 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director,  1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


A School  with  ideals — and  means  to  attain  them. 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

Mortimer  Wilson,  General  Director 

Faculty  of  Artist-Recitalists.  All  departments 
complete.  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus.  Public 
School  Music  Summer  Course. 

1913-1914  Session  September  2nd — June  18th 
Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 
Peachtree  and  Broad  Streets,  - Atlanta,  Georgia 


Private  Teachers 

who  can  qualify  for  Associate  Faculty  Membership 
in  the  Western  Conservatory  may  offer  their  pupils 
regular  Conservatory  Advantages  at  Home,  with  Cer- 
tificate,Catalogue,  etc.,  instead  of  merely  “giving 
lessons  ’ and  then  “more  lessons.”  Great  ad- 
vantage. For  particulars  write  to 
Pres.  E.  H.  SCOTT  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


C0URTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

The  oldest,  practical  and  most  scientific  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed 
before  the  music-al  world.  Teaches  PIANO  from  the  start.  SIGHT  READING,  TRANS- 
POSING, RHYTHM  and  EAR  TRAINING. 

NORMAL  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the 
one  system  guaranteeing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  116  Edna  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
NewYorkCity.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 


Taught  by  MAIL, 
Send  2 cut  stump  t< 
sons  Free.  It 
you  owe  us  noth i 
music  nnd  mean 


isfully,  practically,  rapidly. 
""‘I  lesson . Three  Trial  Les- 
d then  convinced  you  will  succeed. 
You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
ess,  otherwise  don't  write. 


Wilcox  School  of  Composition 

Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Valparaiso  University 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Accredited 

n n • - c I.  , fu  ■ , . T ~ VALPARAISO.  - - INDIANA. 

1 he  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Piano, Voice, Violin,  Organ,  Theory  and  Public  School  Music. 
Students  may  attend  the  Music  School  and  also  take  the  regular  work  at  the  University 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition  320.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room,  31.80  to  33.00  per  week. 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address  Henry  B.  Brown,  President,  or  Oliver  P.  Kinsey,  Vice  President 
42ND  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  15,  1914. 


JOHN  ORTH 

Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Teaching 
Teachers 
How 

To  Teach 
Normal  Correspondence  Course 

In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic, 
Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand  Culture, 
and  Hou)  to  Teach  Them  ::  :: 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 

Director 

Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

Results  Positive 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED  1857 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

Its  endowment  enables  it  to  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  musical  culture  in  all  grades  and  branches 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC -Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  sight  reading,  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 


OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  aa  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


Granberry  Piano  School 


SUMMER  INSTRUCTION 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

booklet  caknegie  hall,  new  yoke 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 


42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 
(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 

masterful  advantages  afforded  explanatory  catalog 


HEINZE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Piano  students  and  teachers  should  not  fail 
to  take  up  the  Special  Summer  Course.  Valua- 
ble points  and  helps  for  successful  piano  teaching, 
increasing  number  of  pupils,  etc. 

THE  PIANO  BEGINNER  price  80c.  Send  10  two 
cent  stamps  for  copy  postpaid. 

Write  for  terms  and  additional  information 


JUNE  24th  to  JULY  30th  1914 


VIRGIL  PIANO  CONSERVATORY 

— ( I /*  . Z 1 fk  M L J-I  U 


THE  HAGGERTY-SNELL’S  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  and  PIANO  MUSIC 


Special  Summer  Courses  (Virgil  Method) 

_ . f . . «•  _ r 


Foundational,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Technic,  Pedalling.  Interpretation,  Recitals 


DUDLEY  BUCK 


Teacher  of 
Singing 


Aeolian  Hall,  : New  York  City 
Special  Summer  Course 


FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director  « west  76th  street,  new  YORK 


Deep  Breathing,  Physical  Culture,  Expression 
June  16th-August  16th.  Mde.  Haggerty-Snell 
has  an  international  reputation  of  being  able  to 
teach  any  one  to  sing  who  is  not  deaf,  dead  or 
dumb.  For  terms  apply  to 


IDA  HAGGERTY-SNELL 
2647  Broadway  NEW  YOR 


GUIDE  FOR  THE  MALE  VOICE 


FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

Op.  23.  Price,  SI. 00 

This  work  is  ™inyte  in  its  instruction  as  m the 


This  work  is  minute  in  it*  a , jres 

development  of  bass,  baritone  and  enor  voices 
nrnvidin?  special  exercises  and  songs  for  eacn 
fin  teachers  including  ladies,  who  have  to  dea 
with  men"  voices  will  find  this  volume  to  be  a 
complete  compendium  of  all  necessary  knowl 
edge)  No  other  manual  will  be  required.. 
THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Weeks  Courses 


c 

m m For  Teachers  and 
Advanced  Students 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  BOARD 

Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  Public  School 
Music,  Normal  Methods,  Locke  s Primary 
Plan,  etc.  Certificates.  Catalog.  Teachers 
educated  in  Europe. 

Marks’  Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  F.  MARKS,  Director 


The  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music 

JOHN  B.  CALVERT,  D.D.,  President  .(The  Metropolitan  College  of  Music) 

212  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City 


Special  Summer  Session,  June  22nd  to  July  31st 

Unusual  advantages  for  teachers 

29th  Season  Begins  September  30th 

, KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean. 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


Mr.  Gustav  L.  Becker 


will  conduct  a 


Summer  Course 


for 


Progressive  Piano  Teachers 


c ' „i  Feature'  Modern  natural  Piano- 
Special  feature.  technic,  as  lately  com- 
pleted and  perfected  by  Mr.  Becker.  This  com- 
bined with  the  latest  ideas  on  sightreadmg, 
memorizing,  eartraining,  as  well  as  the  most 
effective  and  economical  methods  of  study,  ought 

to  make  such  a course  worth  the  while.  Advan- 
tages for  early  applicants,  securing  time. 

Address: 

Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City 


2 West  121st  Street 


New  York 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

• • . j tno ('kpre  R prpnt  not 


Recent  notices  of  Mr. 


Students  qualified  as  concert  pianists  and  teachers. 

Parsooi  - ...»  w "*-•-*  "K  is 

(m™J lJ.).  "Th,  E»J,  a chopm  -a,  . u...  .1  Mr 

-asia&P  Y M““'  c"rt- 


14TH 


lly  admirable."  "Such  teac  mg  nee  s no  PARSONS,  STEINWAY  HALL,  109  E. 

Apply  for  personal  Instruction  to  ALBERT  KUb 

ST  REE  r,  NEW  YORK  Cl  I \ • 


THE  HELENE  MAIGILLE 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BEL  CANTO 

(SCIENCE  or  VOCAL  ART) 

Tone  Placing-Diction  Style-Repertoire 

A Summer  Session  pre-eminently  for  Teachers  and 
Students  not  in  New  York  during  the  regular  season. 


The  Summer  Session  of  Seven  weeks 
begins  on  Monday  June  8th 

continuing  to  Friday,  July  31st,  1914 


Perfect  mastery  of  tone  placing  is  positively  guar 

Th^e  superiority  of  the  vocal  method  is  proved  by  the 
absolutely  inteiligenl  and  artistic  use  of  the  voice  by 
pupils  whether  in  private  or  professional  hie. 
Address  the  Secretary 


Address  the  Secretary 

The  Helene  Maigille  American  School  of  Bel  Canto 

Cnrnccle  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y . 


announces  the  Eighth 
Annual  Session  of  his 


Ml?  R fl  WEIGESTER  Annual  Session  ot 

At  Elmira,  N.  • • , JU,y  ° 6 , Vnral  Study  by  m 


At  Elmira,  N.  Y„  July  6 ,o  Aug.  29  (S  -W 

nssssiJWfiiF 


THE 

NEW 


VIRGIL 


Practice  Clavier 


FIVE 


A.  K.  VIRGIL, 


Far  superior  in  us  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  pracuce^ 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  IVIUSIC 

WEEKS*  SUMMER  SESSION 
Begins  Saturday,  June  -7» 

Fo>  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

taor.  (-■imrron  Hnll.llnK.  NEW  YORK 

Mn<! l*on  V\e.  anti  84tl»  Street 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  WEST  97th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - Director 


Greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  student,,  teacher,  and 
professionals  for  summer  study 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  MUSICIANS 
AND  STUDENTS 


Will  be  held  at  this  school  beginning  June  1-1  ->,  Jul>  6‘L  ,an  gg 
1 soecial  six  and  ten  weeks’  courses,  starting  on  these  dates  Be 
sides  the  regular  lessons  there  will  be  daily  lectures  on  aH  subject 

Send  for  bookie,  and  other  printed  matter.  Also  terms, 


mas.  oct.vt  . . - 

including  tuition,  board,  practicing,  c 
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LESCHETIZKY’S  r0RMER 


ASSISTANT 


EDWIN  HUGHES 

Offers  a Summer  Course  for 
Advanced  Pianists  and  Teachers  in 

MUNICH 

Early  application  necessary 

Address  : Schweigerstr.  2,  Munich,  Germany 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


Shepard  Summer  School,  ORN.NjGE’ 

(The  New  Education  in  Music ) 

une,  July  and  September  (omitting  August) 

WO  WEEK  COURSES.  Repetition  Classes  Free. 
»aily  Lessons,  Classes,  Drills,  Piano  Demonstration. 

Recitals  will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  Principles  an- 
licable  to  ALL  GRADES.  Send  for  list  of  subjects. 

lrs.  F.  H.  Shepard  Miss  Shepard 

Leipzig  Graduate  Welksley  1913 


:HARLES  VEON,  Pianist. 
STEREOPTICON  LECTURE  RECITALS 
“MOZART  AND  HIS  MUSIC” 

fr.  Veon  is  prepared  tofurnish  an  entire  program, 
r to  deliver  a thirty'  minute  lecture  to  precede  a 
tusical  program  to  be  furnished  by  clubs,  artists  or 
dvanced  students.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
ire  of  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 


OREST  PARK 


E.  R.  KROEGER 
PIANO. 

Galloway,  Organ, 
ickhoff.  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter, Voice.  54th  year, 
tior  and  Junior  Colleges  and  Prep.  College  of  Music 
MMER  SCHOOL  IN  MUSIC  OPENS  JUNE  1st. 
nual  Session,  September  16.  Gym.  Expression, 
mestic  Science. 

NA  S.  CAIRNS, 
sident,  St.  Louis. 


nuci  oym.  jtxpression. 

UNIVERSITY 


Caruthers  School  of  Piano 

A Summer  School  of  Methods  for  Piano  Teachers 

JUNE  29  to  JULY  31,  1914 

Lectures  given  by  Julia  Lois  Caruthers,  Director 

Classes  in  Technic,  Ear  Training  and  Harmony,  and  Children’s  Dem- 
onstration Classes  given  by  Elizabeth  Waldo  McCrea. 

Classes  in  the  Teaching  Material  of  Piano  Literature  given  by  Meda 
Zarbell.  These  Classes  include  technical  and  interpretative 
analysis  of  the  compositions  played. 

Weekly  Recitals  and  Lectures  given  by^the  Faculty  and  assisting 

3.  T*L  1 Q t"  Q 

• For  booklet  giving  full  information  address  Secretary 

724  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING  : . . . CHICAGO 


NORMAL  COURSE 

AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS 

in  the  beautiful  TIROLEAN  ALPS  near  Italy  and 

Switzerland  during  July  and  part 
of  August,  to  be  given  by 

VICTOR  HEINZE  of  Berlin 

the  extremely  successful  exponent  of  Prof. 
Leschetizky’s  and  other  modern  principles  of 
piano-playing.  Magnificent  surroundings,  cool 
invigorating  climate.  A delightful  combina- 
tion of  study  and  healthful  recreation. 
Expenses  for  room,  board,  piano,  entire 
journey,  sight-seeing,  excursions,  exception- 
ally low.  Early  application  necessary. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

MRS.  Alice  ORCHARD,  5026  Washington 
Ave..  Chicago,  Ills.  or  VICTOR  HEINZE, 
Berlin,  Peter  Vischerstrasse  19. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

North  Atlantic  Coast— Close  to  Boston 

JULY  1-  AUGUST  5 

Complete  course  inc  ludes:  Fifteen  private  lessons  in  singing. 
Five  Normal  Class  lessons  in  Voice  Diagnosis  and  How  to  Teach 
Singing;  Five  lectures  on  How  to  Choose  Teaching  and  Sing 
ing  Material  and  “interpretation”.  Opportunity  for  Seu 
Bathing,  Excursions!  etc. 

COSTS  $40.00 

Write  at  once  to 

FREDERICK  W.  WODELL 

Soloist,  Teacher  of  Singing,  Conductor  Boston  Choral  Union 
Symphony  Hull  Concerts  (400  voices; 

611  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq..  Boston 


Lessons  iD  Conducting,  etc., 
by  special  arrangement. 
ClasB  limited. 


How  To  Conduct 
A Music  School 

There  is  room  in  every  city  for  a success- 
ful  music  school  of  the  Faelten  type.  The 

1914  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

will  include  illustrated  lessons  in  tech- 
nique, interpretation,  repertory,  method, 
class-instruction,  etc.  Write  today  for 
special  circular. 

Faelten  Pianoforte  School, 

Boston,  - - Mass. 


LYCEUM  ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


Announces  a 


Summer  Normal  Course  in  Piano 

6 weeks,  June  29  thru  Aug.  7,  under  the 
direction  of  Edgar  A.  Brazelton. 


Special  Dramatic  Course 

under  Elias  Day,  beginning  July  6 for  4 
weeks  and  August  3 for  four  weeks. 

For  catalog  address  Secretary, 

Box  L,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg,,  Chicago,  Illinois 


University  of  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

TERM: 

July  6th  to  August  14th 

Theoretical  Courses  in  Music,  including 
Harmony,  Strict  Counterpoint  and  Modern 
Counterpoint,  offered  by  Professor  fflarke. 

Four  Courses  in  Public  School  Music  offered  by 
Mr.  Enoch  Pearson,  Director  of  Music  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools:  Music  Pedagogy, 
Method  and  Supervision;  Sight  Singing  and’ 
Normal  Work, 

For  circular  and  Information  concerning 
these  and  other  courses,  address 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  CRAWFORD 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 

Box  35,  College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hughey  Color  Music  School 

of  the 

James  Millikin  University 

Decatur,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Summer  Term  opens  June  1st 

Color  Music  Material  and  Books  for  Sale 


SUMMER  VOCAL  STUDY 

JULY  6— AUGUST  1 

4 weeks  of  intensive  work — practical  helpful,  vitally 
interesting.  Includes  20  private  lessons  with  Mr 
Wilcox,  experienced  and  successful  teacher  of  teachers- 
class  sessions  covering  all  phases  of  vocal  pedagogy'- 
recitals,  lectures.  Tuition,  including  all  privileges! 
SoO.  Class  limited  to  12.  Send  or  circular. 

JOHN  C.  WILCOX 
Wilcoz  Studios,  Wolfe  Hall,  Denver 


)etroit  Conservatory 

f Music  Francis  L.  York,  M.A.,  President 


FINEST  CONSERVA- 
TORY  IN  THE  WEST 

381  h Year, 

Among  the  Faculty  are 
found:  Francis  L.  York, 
L.  L.  Renwick.  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  Piano;  Mr. 
A.  C.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Chas.  H.  Clements,  Vocal ; 
Wm.  Grafing  King.  Vio- 
lin; Mrs.  Alice  Spencer 
Dennis,  Public  School 
Music;  Mrs.  K.  C.  Mar 
gah, Public  School  Draw- 
ing Jc.  Art.  Academic 
Dept.  Students  may  en- 
ter at  any  time. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  H.  BELL 
1015  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Northwestern  University 

Summer  School  of  Music  June  22  to  Aug.  1,1914 


!N  ADDITION. to  expert  private  teaching  in  Piano, 
Organ,  Violin  or  Voice  the  school  offers  a special 
course  in  Piano  Teaching  Methods  which  out- 
lines definite  systems  of  instruction  with  copious 
teaching  material  for  both  elementary  and  advanced 
pupils.  A six  weeks  course  with  72  hours  of  instruction 
in  piano  methods,  harmony,  musical  analysis  and  history 
6f  music  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Private  lessons  extra. 
J'.vanston  is  the  most  beautTful  residential  city  in  the 
West  on  the  shores  of  Lake  IVfichigan  a half-hour  from 
the  heart  of  Chicago.  Send  for  Summer  Bulletin  with 
full  particulars  to 

Secretary,  School  of  Music 

EVANSTON,  ILL. 


EFFA  ELLIS 

Keyboard  Harmony 
Melody  Building  and 
Teaching  System 

may  be  studied  personally  with 
Effa  Ellis  Perfield,  the  origina- 
tor, in  the  following  cities  between 
now  and  July  IS — Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Portland, Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  For  exact  dates,  write 

EFFA  ELLIS  PERFIELD 

205  Boston  Store  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


rhe  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 

Author  of  “Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic” 

llimmpr  .SrhnnI Third  Snacnn  at  Epworth,  Ludington  on  the  Lake,  Michigan. 

■uuuiier  otnooi  1 nira  oeason  Speeiai  five  weel:s  course  for  teachers.  Delightful 
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A Campaign  to 
Encourage  Musical 
Culture 

npHE  most  fascinating  thing  in  life  is  watching 
A a thing  grow,  expand,  develop,  whether  it 
be  a beautiful  tree,  a great  building,  a symphony, 
a child  or  an  institution. 

Like  a vigorous  young  oak  tree  THE  ETUDE 
has  been  growing  unceasingly  for  thirty  years 
until  it  has  a circulation  far  and  away  greater  than 
that  ever  possessed  by  any  musical  magazine. 

Every  ETLIDE  friend  will  he  glad  to  unite  in  an 
active  campaign  to  carry  this  growth  to  the 
300,000 . mark.  Every  new  ETUDE  reader  gives 
added  impetus  to  this,  the  strongest  musical 
educational  force  in  our  country. 

I housands  of  teachers  know  that  the  secret  of 
professional  prosperity  in  the  fall  is  that  of  keep- 
ing the  pupil’s  interest  fired  with  enthusiasm  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  by  means  of  the  ETUDE. 

JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER  - these  are  the 
critical  months.  Make  them  alive  with  interest 
and  your  whole  musical  year  will  be  a success. 
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To  make  the  best  possible  start  in  our  cam- 
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six-month  subscriptions  (six  splendid  issues)  for 
50c,  (the  lowest  ETUDE  rate  ever  made).  This  is 
purely  an  introductory  offer  based  upon  our  knowl- 
edge that  1 HE  ETUDE  will  be  so  good  during  the 
next  six  months,  that  every  new  friend  you  send  to 
us  through  this  offer  will  become  a permanent 
subscriber.  T his  special  rate  applies  only  to  those 
not  now  receiving  THE  ETUDE  regularly. 

How  about  that  friend  who  “ought  to  have 
taken  THE  ETUDE  long  ago’’?  Why  not  let  him 
get  the  benefit  of  this? 

Why  let  a single  pupil  miss  this  advantage? 
THE  ETUDE  supports  and  supplements  your  in- 
struction all  summer  long  and  insures  a fine 
enthusiasm  in  September. 

Write  your  names  on  a slip  of  paper,  enclose  fifty  cents 
for  each  one.  Remit  in  the  form  most  convenient — 
stamps,  cash,  money  order,  etc.  Send  orders  to  The 
Etude,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Foreign 
addresses  add  36  cents;  Canadian,  10  cents. 
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THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House  for 
Teachers,  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  Music 


Professional  Rates.  The  best  discounts  and  terms. 


Anything  | 


THE  MOST  MODERN  TEACHING  PUBLICATIONS  IN  MUSIC 

FOUND  IN  THE  STUDIOS  OF  EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 


PRIMER  OF 
FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer;  it  is 
^ a compact  musical  encyclopaedia,  the  subject 
matter  being  presented  not  alphabetically  but 
progressively,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  ot 
music  and  ending  with  a tabulated  summary 
of  Musical  History,  each  subject  being  ex- 
plained through  the  medium  of  a series  of  prac- 
tical questions  and  answers  covering  the 
Elements  of  Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales, 
Intervals,  Chords,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 


STANDARD  GRADED  COURSE  OF 
STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

10  Grades  10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every  purpose.  The 
Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the  Presser  house,  but  imitated  rnore 
than  any  other  system  or  work  ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  im- 
proved constantly.  It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the 
greatest  variety  from*the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

MORE  THAN  A MILLION  COPIES  SOLD 


BATCHELL0R  MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 

By  D.  BATCHELLOR  and  C.  LANDON 
Price,  $1.50 

A concise,  practical  manual,  a logical  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  teaching  music  to  the  young 
in  a pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 

This  method  uses  various  devices  to  awaken 
and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  little  child.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  the  subject  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child’s  mind,  largely  in 
the  spirit  of  play.  There  are  a number  of  rote 
songs  s also  music  for  marching,  drills,  etc. 
ONLY  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  cents 

A book  for  the  veriest  beginner  planned  along  modern 
lines,  proceeding  logically,  step  by  step,  making  everything 
plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is  fresh  and 
attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used_ 
Special  features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and 
answers. 

LATEST  AND  BEST  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


MASTERING  THE 
SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

This  work  contains  all  the  necessary  prac- 
tice material  fully  written  out,  carefully 
graded  and  explained,  also  very  extensive 
new  and  original  material,  making  it  the 
strongest,  clearest  work  of  its  kind  for  the 
very  young  beginner,  as  well  as  the  highly 
advanced  student.  It  may  be  used  with 
any  student,  at  any  age,  with  any  method. 

A REAL  NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  SUCCESS 


TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC 


By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

In  Four  Books  Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

PART  I— The  Two-Finder  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II— The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  ot  Bril- 
liant Passages).  _ , , . 

PART  III — Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  bcnool). 
PART  IV— School  of  Oc-yave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a complete 
technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity;  embodying  all  the 
ripened  musical  experiences  of  its  distinguished  author. 

GREATEST  TECHNICAL  WORK  of  MODERN  TIMES 


A SYSTEM 

OF  TEACHING  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A,  CLARKE,  Mus,  Doc. 

of  University  of  'Pennsylvania 

PRICE.  - $125  . 

The  standard  textbook  of  musical  theory. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  interesting 
and  comprehensible  way,  the  mass  of  facts  and 
mlqs  which  make  up  the  art  of  harmony.  I or 

class  or  self-instruction. 

Key  to  Harmony,  Price  50  Cents 
CONCISE  AND  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious  annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  the  pianoforte,  in 
practically  every  volume  of  Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem. 
Mr.  Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly.  All  the  popular 
Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known  are  represented,  compiled  in  an  at- 
tractive and  convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the  studies  that 
contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the  world’s  great  pianists. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  STUDIES 


BEGINNERS’ 

PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 

By  GEO.  E.  WHITING  PRICE,  $1.00 

This  volume  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year’s 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  The  exercises 
progress  by  easy  stages  through  the  keys. 
Pedaling  is  treated  in  a clear  and  exhaustive 
manner.  There  are  no  dry  exercises  or  studies. 
Genuine  musicianship  is  developed^  from  the 
very  beginning  and  a foundation  is  laid  for 
practical  church  playing. 

PRACTICAL  PIPE  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 


COMPLETE  SCHOOL  of  TECHNIC 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ISIDOR  PHILLIP  Price,  $1.50 

The  last  word  from  the  great  living  authority.  _ M.  Phillip 
is  the  leading  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  in  the  1 ans 
Conservatoire,  and  this  work  embodies  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  both  as  teacher  and  player.  M.  Phillip  is  ad- 
vanced in  thought  and  methods,  thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
times.  This  work  may  be  used  in  Daily  Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXHAUSTIVE,  PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S  TECHNIC 
AND  ART  OF  SINGING 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  ScientiGc  Methods.  By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21. 

Three  keys,  each 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture 
Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each 
Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the 
Voice.  Op.  27  - - - * 

Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Op  20  - 
Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic 
Method  Op.  28  - - - 

Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23 


$0.50 

1.00 

.50 

.60 

1.00 


VII. 


VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song 


.75 

1.00 

1.00 


THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER  - - P«<*,  S1-50 

The  author  was  a graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  assistant  for 
many  years  to,  Theo.  Leschetizky.  This  edition  issued  with 
his  unqualified  endorsement.  The  Leschetizky  system  has 
made  more  great  artists  than  any  other:  Paderewski,  Lssip- 
off  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Prentner. 
Slivinski,  Sieveking.  It  forms  a complete,  comprehensive 
and  extremely  practical  treatise  of  piano  technic. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 


STANDARD  HISTORY  ofMUSIC 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

A thoroughly  practical  textbook  told  in  story 
form.  So  clear  a child  can  understand  every 
worcl_so  absorbing  that  adults  are  charmed 
with  it.  All  difficult  words  “self-pronounced.” 
150  excellent  illustrations,  map  of  musical  Eu- 
rope, 400  test  questions,  250  pages.  Strongly 
hound  in  maroon  cloth,  gilt  stamped.  . A,ny 
teacher  may  use  it  without  previous  experience. 
PERMANENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  FOREMOST  TEACHERS 


CATALOGS 


of  any  class  of  musical  publications  sent 
free  upon  application.  We  have,  and  arc 
: constantly  making  real  “Teachers  Aid 


catalogues.  Our  specialties  are  Piano  Compositions  and  Studies,  Songs 
and  Vocal  Studies,' Works  on  Theory  and  Musical  Literature,  and  Col- 
lections of  Music.  , • , . r 

The  Presser  “System  of  Dealing”  is  thoroughly  explained  in  all  oi 

our  general  catalogs.  ...  , • 

Special  suggestions  and  advice  are  freely  given  by  private  corres- 
pondence by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 


Small  and  large  orders  receive  exactly  the 
same  painstaking  attention.  All  or  any 
part  of  the  trade  of  every  teacher  and  school  is  solicited. 


Accounts  Are  Solicited 


THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  E.  J.  MYER  Price,  $1.00 

Designed  to  be  the  most  direct  and  helpful 
work  of  its  type  and  scope.  Mr.  E.  J.  Myer 
has  embodied  in  his  new  work  the  experience  of 
a lifetime.  Practical  exercises  a feature  of  this 
work.  It  contains  also  numerous  cuts  made 
from  photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
work.  These  illustrations  make  the  work  of 
the  pupil  much  more  simple  and  secure. 

Headquarters  for  Everything  Metronomes,  Leather  Satchels 

and  Rolls,  Musical  Pictures  and  Post  Cards,  Blank  Paper  and  Books,  Record  Tablets,  etc. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS. 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 
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Subscribers  when  renewing  their 
subscriptions  to  The  Etude  can 
save  considerable  by  adding  one 
or  more  other  magazines  to  their 
order.  To  assist  in  making  selec- 
tion we  will  send  “The  Etude 
Magazine  Guide”  of  thirty-two 
pages.  Below  are  the  most  pop- 
ular combinations.  All  prices  are 
for  a full  year  to  each  magazine ; 
magazines  can  begin  with  any 
issue  and  can  go  to  different 
names  and  addresses.  There  is 
an  additional  charge  of  about  50 
cents  on  each  magazine  for  Can- 
adian postage ; foreign  postage, 
$1.00  each  additional. 

The  Etude  and  McCall’s  (with 
free  pattern)  for  $1.75  (regular 
price,  $2.00). 

The  Etude  and  Modern  Pris- 
cilla for  $2.10  (regular  price, 
$2.50). 

The  Etude,  McCall’s  and  Mod- 
ern Priscilla  for  $2.35  (regular 
price,  $3.00). 

The  Etude  and  Pictorial  Re- 
view for  $2.25  (regular  price, 
$2.50). 

For  $2.40  we  will  send  The 
Etude  and  any  ONE  of  the  fol- 
lowing : Delineator,  Mother’s 
Magazine,  Technical  World,  Met- 
ropolitan, American,  Christian 
Herald  or  McClure’s. 

For  $2.50  we  will  send  The 
Etude  and  either  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  or  Everybody’s. 

For  $1.85  we  will  send  The 
Etude  and  the  Designer,  or  The 
Etude  and  the  Woman’s  Maga- 
zine (New  Idea). 

For  $3.25  we  will  send  The 

Etude,  Pictorial  Review,  Modern 
Priscilla  and  the  Ladies’  World. 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  The 

Etude  and  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: Little  Folks  (new  subscrip- 
tion), American  Boy  or  Boys’ 

Magazine. 

The  Etude  and  To-Day’s  (for 
the  home)  for  $1.60  (regular 

price,  $2.00). 

The  Etude  and  either  Collier’s 
Weekly  or  Review  of  Reviews  for 
$3.00  (regular  price,  $4.50). 

The  Etude  and  Youth’s  Com- 
panion for  $3.25  (regular  price, 
$3.50). 

The  Etude,  Woman’s  Home 
Companion  and  Modern  Priscilla 
for  $3.25. 

The  Etude,  Woman’s  Horne 
Companion  and  Pictorial  Review 
for  $3.50. 

The  Etude  and  either  Travel, 
or  Outing,  or  Current  Opinion  for 
$3.75. 


Unusual  Premium  Values 

Every  article  is  the  best  make  and  guaranteed  by  us  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Complete  Premium  Catalog  of  32  pages  on 
request.  Subscriptions  must  be  for  one  year  and  must  be  other 
than  your  own.  Orders  should  be  accompanied  with  $1.50  for 
each  subscription.  Transportation  prepaid,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


~ — New  Works  at  Cost  of  Postage 

We  will  send  any  one  of  the 
following  New  Works  at  cost  of 
postage  only  to  subscribers  send- 
ing renewal  during  the  month  of 
May.  Specify  the  volume  wanted 
when  renewing,  adding  15  cents 
to  the  cost  of  the  year’s  subscrip- 
tion ($1.65  in  all).  If  a club  of 
magazines  is  ordered,  add  15  cents 
to  the  price  of  the  club. 

Each  music  album  contains  a 
large  number  of  new  and  attrac- 
tive compositions,  clearly  litho- 
graphed on  fine  quality  paper  and 
strongly  bound. 

Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 

Operatic  Four  Hand  Album 
The  Standard  Vocalist. 
Popular  Home  Collection 
The  Standard  Organist 


IMITATION  PEARL  NECKLACE 

No.  1316 — 3 Subscriptions.  Pearls  are  very  much  in  vogue  at 

the  present  time.  We  have  selected  a very  attractive  set  of 
medium  size,  strung  on  gold  wire,  insuring  durability. 

NEW  DESIGNS  IN  CUT  GLASS 

No.  1317 — 5 Subscriptions.  Sugar  and  Cream  Set  with  pleasing 
sunburst  and  flower  pattern,  the  flowers  being  also  frosted  in  the 
very  latest  effect. 

No.  1318 — 4 Subscriptions.  Flower  Vase,  six  inch.  Attractive 
sunburst  and  frosted  flower  pattern. 

No.  1319 — 3 Subscriptions.  Bon  Bon  Dish,  oval  with  sunburst 
pattern.  Diameter,  6>i  inches. 


No.  1318- 

No.  1317 — 5 Subscriptions  4 Subscriptions 

SILVER  MESH  BAGS 

No.  1310 — 4 Subscriptions.  Of  German  silver  in  the  new  indestructible  mesh; 
embossed  five-inch'.frame;  heavy  rope  chain;  silk  lining. 

SILVER  PICTURE  FRAMES 

No.  1311 — 1 Subscription.  Of  Sterling  silver.  Frame  is  circular  with  embossed 
flower  pattern;  size,  l'/z  inches.  Plush  easel  back. 

SILVER  VANITY  CASES 

No.  1314 — 5 Subscriptions.  Vanity  Cases  are  now  extensively  in  use.  Made  of 
Go  rman  silver,  with  heavy  chain;  gold  lined  interior.  Has  mirror,  pencil  and  holder, 
powder  puff  and  compartments  for  two  coins. 

LADIES’  BAG  WITH  PANNIER  HANDLE 

No.  1315 — 4 Subscriptions.  These  bags  are  of  the  newer 
designs  in  pin  gram  leather,  in  black  or  tan.  Fancy  metal 
frames. 

LADIES’  FOLDING  UMBRELLAS 

No.  1312 — 5 Subscriptions.  Folding  umbrella  of  gloria  silk; 
26-inch  frame;  mission  handle. 

No.  1313—6  S ubscriptions.  Same  in  taffeta  silk.  Carved 
handle. 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

No.  826 — 1 Subscription.  One  packet  each  of  asters,  poppies, 
mignonette,  nasturtiums,  cosmos,  phlox,  and  a large  packet 
of  sweet  peas. 

No.  829 — 1 Subscription.  One  package  each  of  10 
named  varieties  of  sweet  peas. 

No.  832 — 2 Subscriptions.  Annual  Flower  Seeds. 
Twenty  varieties:  alyssum,  aster,  calliopsis,  candy- 
tuft, centaurea,  morning  glory,  cosmos,  dianthus, 
eschscholtzia,  lobelia,  larkspur,  marigold,  mignonette, 
nasturtium,  petunia,  phlox,  poppy,  portulaca,  ver- 
bena, zinnia. 

No.  833 — 2 Subscriptions.  Perennial  Flower 

Seeds.  Twenty  varieties;  aconitum,  alyssum,  ane- 
mone, aquilegia,  asperula,  campanula,  delphinium, 
dianthus,  digitalis,  gypsophila,  lychnis,  pentstemon, 
platycodon,  sweet  Williams,  valeriana,  calliopsis 
gaillardia,  hollyhock,  poppy  (Oriental),  phlox. 


No.  1315 — 4 Subscriptions 

CREX  GRASS  RUGS 

Crex  Rugs  are  particularly  adapted  to 
studios;  and  for  summer  use  are  the  only 
correct  floor  coverings  for  porches  and  cot- 
tages. Sent  by  express,  collect 

No.  603 — 4 Subscriptions,  3x  6,  plain 
No.  604 — 8 Subscriptions,  6x  9,  plain 
No.  605  10  Subscriptions,  8x10,  plain 

No.  606 — 13  Subscriptions,  9x11,  plain 

WILLOW  ARM  CHAIR 

No.  942  — 12  Subscriptions.  Willow  fur- 
niture has  become  an  indoor  necessity. 
In  addition  to  being  attractive  it  is  light 
in  weight,  easy  to  move  and  particularly 
adaptable  to  any  apartment.  The  roomy 
arm  chair  illustrated  here  is  a very  popu- 
lar model  in  French  natural  willow. 
Cushion  not  included  Sent  charges  collect. 


Haven’t  You  Always  Wanted  to 
Transpose  Easily  ? 

Beethoven  was  once  called  upon 
to  play  his  Concerto  in  C major. 
Arriving  at  the  hall  just  a little 
while  before  the  concert  he  found 
that  the  piano  was  one-half  a tone 
out  of  the  way.  Nothing  daunted 
he  sat  down  at  the  keyboard  and 
transposed  the  whole  work  to  the 
key  of  C sharp  Major  without  re- 
hearsal of  any  kind.  Brahms  did 
a similar  feat  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  “All  very  well  for 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  you  say, 
but  impossible  for  me.  I never 
could  transpose.” 

Every  Musician  Transposes 

When  you  play  the  scales  in  dif- 
ferent keys  you  are  doing  nothing 
more  or  less  than  transposing. 
Try  the  same  plan  with  some  sim- 
ple tune  such  as  “The  Old  Folks 
at  Home”  and  vou  will'  find  that 
transposing  a melody  through  all 
the  keys  is  very  simple  indeed. 
Transposing  harmonies  at  sight  is 
more  difficult,  but  transposition 
can  lie  cultivated  in  a surprisingly 
short  time  if  you  go  about  it  in 
the  right  way. 

Expert  Advice 

We  have  enlisted  an  expert  to 
tell  you  how  to  go  about  trans- 
posing. He  is  that  fascinating 
writer  and  sound  theoretician,  Mr. 
Frederick  Corder,  Professoi  of 
Composition  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  London.  Mr. 
Corder  has  been  the  teacher  of 
many  of  the  foremost  English 
musicians  of  to-day.  His  article. 
"The  Art  of  Tra  nsposing,”  is  as 
helpful  as  though  you  had  gone 
all  the  way  to  London,  paid  Mr. 
Corder  the  fee  that  a representa- 
tive master  in  his  special  work  is 
entitled  to,  and  conversed  with 
him  for  a lesson. 

The  Etude  Pays  the  Specialist 

The.  Etude  pays  the  famous 
specialist  many  times  what  the 
individual  pupil  would  pay  or 
could  pay  for  a single  lesson. 
Naturally  he  takes  a little  more 
time  and  puts  down  his  best 
thoughts.  The  Etude  reader  gets 
the  benefit  of  this  lesson  for  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  private  instruc- 
tion. 

A Fine  June  Etude 

We  have  emphasized  this  article 
because  it  is  on  a subject  in  which 
so  very  many  are  interested.  But 
the  fine  June  issue  in  which  this 
will  appear  will  include  dozens  of 
other  articles  by  other  able  writers 
in  some  of  which  you  may  he  even 
more  interested  than  in  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  Mr.  Corder 
writes.  In  addition  to  this  you 
receive  in  The  Etude  the  custom- 
ary album  of  music  similar  to  that 
which  bound  and  placed  for  sale 
on  a counter  would  in  itself  sell 
for  many  times  the  price  of  a 
single  Etude. 

Extending  the  Etude  Field 

.We  know  that  you  are  familiar 
with  all  the  advantages  of  The 
Etude  but  we  feel  that  our  many 
friends  can  do  much  for  the 
causes  championed  by  The  Etude 
by  introducing  it  to  others,  or  as 
some  friends  do,  go  directly  to 
the  prospective  subscriber  with  a 
subscription  blank  in  hand  and 
complete  the  transaction  then  and 
there. 


Send  all  orders  to  THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Publishers,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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THE  ETUDE 


IVERS  & POND 
PIANOS 


To  Music  Teachers: 
A4ore  than  other  buyers 
musicians  and  teachers  recog- 
nize and  require  quality  in  a 
piano.  With  them  it  is  the 
musical  instrument  which 
counts.  For  it  is  their  depend- 
ence in  earning  a livelihood 
and  inspiring  their  best 
artistic  achievements.  Over 
400  leading  Musical  and 
Educational  Institutions  and 
thousands  of  teachers  have 
bought  the  l vers  & Pond  for 
their  own  use.  These  intelli- 
gent buyers  have  cheerfully 
paid  the  price  the  lvers 
& Pond  necessarily  costs,  to 
Experience  has 


SmaU  Parlor  Grand  (Latest  Model) 

secure  the  highest  quality  known  to  the  art.  . . . . 

shown  them  that  not  only  will  they  thus  have  the  satisfaction  ot 

owning  the  best,  but  that  ultimately  it  will  prove  the  cheapest. 
& , • • _i  Am-  mmn  ptp  ine 


ning  LIIC  UtoLj  L4L1L  LliClL  Ltu  j * * i i • 

A new  catalogue  picturing  and  describing  our  comp  e e me 
of  grands,  uprights  and  players  will  be  mailed  free,  on  request. 


HOW  TO  BUY 

If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you,  we  can  supply  you  from  our ■factory 

rjjr^i^ior iix* £ “e 

easy  payment  plans.  For  catalog,  prices  and  full  information!,  write  us  today. 


IVERS  & POND  PIANO  COMPANY 

141  BOYLSTON  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A much  reduced  fac-simile  of  the  splendid 
little  volume  which  we  will  Send  you  free. 

Bison’s  Pocket  Music  Dictionary  speaks  for 
itself,  containing  all  the  important  musical  terms, 
together  with  the  elements  of  notation  and  a bio- 
graphical list  of  over  500  noted  names  in  music. 
This  booklet  will  be  a wonderful  convenience  for 
you. 

When  we  send  you  the  Dictionary  we  will  include  also 
some  interesting  facts  about  our  new  plan  of  easy  pay. 
ments  on  the 


MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO., 

150  Trcmont  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Gentlemen:  . 

Pleas©  send  m©  postpaid  a free  copy  of 
ELS0N  S POCKET  MUSIC  DICTIONARY,  to- 
vvther  with  full  particulars  of  your  easy 
payment  plan  for  the  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY. 


My  Name.. 
My  Addrcs: 
Name  of  On 


:her  t 
Address  — 


This  Library,  as  you  know,  is  the  most  complete 
collection  ever  published  of  the  masterpieces  of 
music.  Sixty-seven  volumes,  edited  by  authorities, 
and  covering  both  p:ano  and  vocal  music. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  us  today. 
You  wilt  receive  the  Dictionary,  postage  prepaid  and 
free  of  charge,  provided  you  have  not  already  taken 
advantage  of  this  offer. 


Cottcwr 


Piano  SATISFIES 

—Especially  those  who 
love  beauty  and  know 
the  charm  of  good 
music. 

^THE  Conover  encourages 
V-J  practice.  It  does  more 
than  that;  it  assures  progress  if 
there  be  in  the  student  but  a 
feeble  trace  of  musical  ability. 
For  there  are  discoverable 
beauties  of  tone  and  shades  of 
tone  that  first  interest  and  then 
fascinate. 


Write  today  for  our  Art  Catalog  and 
details  of  our  monthly  or  quarterly 
payment  plan.  Used  pianos  accepted 
in  part  payment. 


The  Fjahh  Fpmjiariil, 


Wabash  and  Jackson 

The  world's  greatest  manufacturers  of 
Pianos  and  JNNER-ptAYER  Pianos 


Chicago 


New  50-Cent  Collections 


WF.  ARE  constantly  adding  to  our  series  of  50c  collections.  T hese  comprise  piano 
music  in  assorted  grades  and  styles,  for  two  and  four  hands;  also ^ violin,  vocal 
and  organ  music.  All  these  collections  are  gotten  out  in  the  best  possible  stele,  givi  g 
the  best  quantity  and  the  best  quality  for  the  least  possible  money.  All  the  books  are 
of  full  sheet  music  size. 


POPULAR  HOME  COLLECTION 

46  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte 

A fine  selection  of  modern  pieces  of  interme- 
diate difficulty,  suitable  for  teaching,  recital  or 
home  playing.  The  pieces  range  from  the  early 
third  grade  to  the  early  fourth  grade.  All  are 
melodious  and  entertaining  and  by  the  best 
writers. 


OPERATIC  FOUR  HAND  ALBUM 

22  Pianoforte  Duets 

One  of  the  best  four  hand  books,  containing 
the  immortal  melodies  from  the  standard  grand 
operas,  all  arranged  in  effective  and  playable 
form,  intermediate  grade  of  difficulty.  Some  of 
the  operas  represented  are  “Aida,”  “Carmen,  ^ 
“ Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  “Don  Giovanni, 
“Faust,”  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  “Lohen- 
grin,” “Lucia  I)i  Lammermoor,”  “Rigoletto,” 
“Tannhaeuser,”  “II  Trovatore,”  “Die  Wal- 
kiire,”  ‘Der  Freisehutz.” 


POPULAR  RECITAL  REPERTOIRE 

31  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte 

These  pieces  are  suitable  for  the  drawing  room, 
for  recital  or  exhibition  purposes.  They  lie  m 
grades  four  to  six  inclusive.  Every  number  is  a 
gem;  such  standard  writers  as  Schiitt,  Dvorak, 
Chaminade,  Wm.  Mason,  Bargiel,  Gottschalk, 
Waehs,  Dubois,  Poldini,  Delibes  and  Koelling 
being  represented. 

NEW  VOCAL  ALBUM 

30  Songs  for  Medium  Voice 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  songs 
both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to  voices  of  aver- 
age compass.  This  is  a book  to  which  the  busy 
singer  can  turn  at  any  time  and  find  therein  £ 
song  adapted  for  almost  every  possible  demand 
The  songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem 
porarv  writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  intermediate 
grade',  and  well  suited  for  teaching  purposes. 

SELECTED  CLASSICS 

19  Standard  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Arranged  and  compiled  by  Frederic  A.  Frank 
lin.  In  this  volume  some  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  great  masters  are  to  be  found  arranged  n 
effective  form  for  violinists  of  intermediate  at 
tainment.  No  better  introduction  to  the  stud; 
of  the  larger  classics  can  be  found,  all  the  piece 
arc  in  the  easier  positions,  chiefly  in  the  hrst 
The  composers  represented  are  Beethoven 
Chopin,  Handel.  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubin 
stein,  Schubert  and  Schumann. 

the  past. 
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THE  STANDARD  ORGANIST 

43  Pieces  for  the  Pipe  Organ 

One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published.  The 
pieces  arc  all  good  and  interesting,  of  intermedi- 
ate grade  and  moderate  length,  written  in  all 
styles  and  suited  to  all  purposes.  Both  original 
organ  pieces  and  transcriptions  are  included  in 
good  proportion.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed  from  special  large  plates. 

Our  series  of  50c  collections  lias  been  uniformly  successful 
our  representative  volumes  may  be  mentioned  the  following,: — 

Piano  Selections  for  Recital  and  Home 

Album  of  Lyric  Pieces 26  Pieces 

Standard  First  Grade  Compositions, 

by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  31  Pieces 

Standard  Seventh  Grade  Composi 
tions,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews 

Piano  Duets 
March  Album 
Music  for  the  Young 
Well  Known  Fables  Set  to  Music,  by 
Geo.  L.  Spaulding  16  Pieces 

Send  for  Our  New  Catalog  of  SO-cent  Collections 


Amoni 


Popular  Piano  Albums 

Modern  Dance  Album Piece 

Popular  Parlor  Album  -3  £ «« 

Standard  Opera  Album  i.>  i lece 


15  Pieces 


1 7 Pieces 


Song  Albums 

Singer's  Repertoire,  Medium  Voice.  ..3S  Piece 

Violin  and  Piano 


Operatic  Selections, 
Franklin 


by  F.  A. 


13  Piece 
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SHALL  I STUDY  ABROAD! 


Americans  have  a horror  of  being  thought  provincial.  We 
want  above  all  things  to  feel  that  the  pulse  of  the  great  world  of 
art  beats  as  vigorously  in  New  York,  Omaha  or  Los  Angeles  as  it 
does  in  London,  Paris  or  Berlin.  Nevertheless,  nearly  every  liner 
pointed  for  Liverpool,  Hamburg  and  Havre  carries  its  coterie  of 
music  students,  all  confident  that  the  only  field  in  which  a musical 
career  can  be  captured  is  in  Europe. 

For  years  The  Etude  has  continually  referred  to  many  of  the 
disadvantages  of  study  abroad  without  misrepresenting  the  advan- 
tages. At  the  same  time  we  have  striven  to  emphasize  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  musical  educational  opportunities  in  America 
without  jingo  exaggerations.  Accordingly,  we  are  particularly 
pleased  to  note  the  recent  campaign  waged  by  Mr.  John  C.  Freund, 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  excellent  musical  newspaper,  Musical 
America.  It  is  a fine  thing  to  witness  a man  of  Mr.  Freund’s 
"ability  and  earnestness  engaged  in  the  agitation  of  a matter  so 
closely  related  to  our  musical  welfare. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  student  who  will  study  as  faith- 
fully and  persistently  with  the  representative  teachers  in  any  great 
music  centre  in  America  as  the  same  student  would  study  abroad 
will  attain  a similar  proficiency.  With  the  very  high  rates  de- 
manded for  private  instruction  by  most  European  teachers,  there  is 
no  economy  in  studying  abroad.  In  fact,  considering  the  cost  of 
ocean  travel,  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  learning  a new  lan- 
guage and  adjusting  oneself  to  foreign  conditions  of  life,  as  well 
as  the  increased  cost  of  living  abroad,  musical  education  in  Europe 
is  now  really  quite  expensive  for  Americans.  Therefore,  disre- 
garding this  phase  of  the  subject,  there  remains  for  consideration 
the  prestige  of  foreign  study,  the  dangers  of  residence  under  differ- 
ent social  conditions,  and  the  educational  equality  or  inequality,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Considering  these  topics  in  reverse  order,  we 
may  start  with  the  flat  announcement  that  America  now  possesses 
teachers,  conservatories,  opera  organizations,  orchestras  which 
Europe  might  well  envy.  Certainly,  the  best  of  Europe  is  no  bet- 
ter than  our  best  unless  our  eyes  and  ears  deceive  us.  The 
numerous  European  and  American  teachers  who,  after  having 
taught  for  years  in  America,  go  over  to  Europe  and  charge  Ameri- 
cans a much  higher  rate,  expose  the  situation  better  than  diction- 
aries of  words. 

Regarding  the  dangers  of  European  study,  the  subject  of 
immorality  in  Europe  has  been  continually  brought  up.  We 
are  told  that  operatic  success  for  the  prima  donna  is  fre- 
quently bought  at  an  impossible  price — that  the  pearls  of  Mar- 
guerite usually  lead  to  perdition.  We  have  known  of  monstrous 
conditions  existing  in  connection  with  the  cases  of  ambitious 
young  women  who  have  aspired  for  success  right  here  in  America. 
With  our  own  papers  filled  to  nauseating  measure  with  accounts 
of  American  vice  conditions  it  seems  a poor  time  to  lampoon 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  even  the  self-reliant  American 
girl,  accustomed  to  disdain  the  espionage  of  a chaperon,  would  do 
well  to  provide  herself  with  one  who  will  constantly  give  her  the 
benefit  of  her  experience  and  guardianship  every  moment  the  young 
lady  resides  in  any  country  where  the  young  women  have  felt  the 
necessity  for  such  protection  during  many  centuries. 

Finally,  we  reach  the  matter  of  prestige.  Recently,  Mrs. 
II.  H.  A.  Beach,  whose  compositions  have  attracted  wide  attention, 
made  a tour  of  different  German  musical  centres.  Everywhere  she 
was  most  favorably  received.  Mrs.  Beach  received  her  entire 
training  in  America.  What  Mrs.  Beach  has  accomplished  any 
other  American  music  student  with  ability  and  persistence  may 
accomplish. 


European  travel  is  broadening  precisely  as  Oriental  travel, 
American  travel,  or  any  kind  of  travel  is  broadening.  It  is  a fine 
thing  to  ramble  through  museums,  peep  at  castles,  visit  ruins,  and, 
most  of  all,  to  witness  ‘the  different  customs  of  people  who  look 
on  life  in  a wholly  different  manner.  Yet  it  was  Whistler  who 
pointed  out  that  a man  might  be  a guard  in  an  Art  Gallery  all  his 
life  and  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  paintings  that  surrounded 
him  unless  he  made  a special  study  of  art.  After  all,  the  work  is 
the  main  thing,  and  if  the  student  has  the  real  spirit  he  will  find 
that  the  better  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  work  may  be  done  quite  as  well 
at  heme  and  done  more  economically,  more  efficiently,  more  happily 
and  more  successfully  than  in  some  foreign  country. 


Emulation  is  an  instinct.  Psychologists  trepanned  that  into 
our  intellects  long  ago.  Emulation  is  an  instinct  just  as  chewing, 
shyness,  clasping  with  the  hand  or  fear  of  the  dark  are  instincts. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  all  have  it  within  us  to  emulate  others 
— to  seek  to  imitate  those  whom  we  admire.  In  fact,  a great  part 
of  our  lives  depend  upon  whom  we  admire  and  seek  to  follow. 
The  rogue  emulates  a more  intrepid  and  cunning  rogue.  His 
whole  career  may  be  miserably  ordained  to  living  the  life  of  a 
hunted  creature,  merely  because  he  keeps  on  emulating  the  wrong 
persons.  The  successful  man,  that  is,  the  man  who  gets  the  most 
out  of  life  for  himself  and  for  his  fellow-man,  is  successful  because 
he  has  it  within  him  to  emulate  men  of  admirable  accomplishments. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  advice  for  the  music  student  than 
that  of  seeking  some  splendid  model  to  emulate — not  to  imitate 
but  to  follow,  as  Mozart  followed  Haydn,  as  Wagner  looked  up  to 
Beethoven,  as  Mendelssohn  admired  Bach.  Very  few  men  and 
women  of  real  greatness  have  risen  without  the  powerful  forma- 
tive help  which  the  emulation  of  some  noble  example  alwavs  gives. 
It  was  the  artistic  taste,  the  technical  proficiency,  the  broad  human 
aspect  of  Dr.  William  Mason  that  set  the  model  of  hundreds  of 
careers  of  young  men  and  women  in  America.  He  in  turn  emu- 
lated many  of  the  great  artistic  principles  of  Franz  Liszt.  The 
young  American  musician  who  aspires  to  a life  of  helpfulness  in 
music  teaching  could  have  no  better  pattern  for  his  life  work.  Dr. 
Mason  was  sane,  industrious,  smart,  genial,  tactful,  creative,  pains- 
taking, broad,  charitable  and  “friendmaking.”  For  over  fifty 
years  he  taught  in  New  York  City.  His  professional  work  brought 
him  gratifying  returns,  not  merely  in  money  but  in  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  work  produce  fine  results.  Dr.  Mason’s  influence 
upon  musical  education,  particularly  his  wonderfully  helpful  sys- 
tematization of  pianoforte  methods,  is  a permanent  achievement 
for  American  musical  pedagogy.  If  the  music  teacher  seeks  a model 
to  emulate,  what  better  embodiment  of  our  national  musical  educa- 
tional ideas  could  she  have  than  Dr.  William  Mason? 


I his  Ei  ude  reaches  our  friends  in  the  splendid  Maytime,  the 
h°nr  of  re-birth.  Along  come  flowers,  birds,  poetry,  music  and 
the  glory  of  life*  1 hese  are  play  days — days  when  all  our  work 
should  be  inspired  by  the  joy  of  the  thing.  ' As  the  Greeks  made 
play  festivals  almost  devotional  in  character  can  we  not  bring  to 
our  music  work  the  fine  spirit  of  happiness  which  characterizes 
play?  Some  of  the  foolish  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  tag  end  of 
the  season.  To  them  this  is  the  time  of  ending  things.'’  Every 
i e<d  teacher,  eveiy  real  student,  finds  here  a glorious  moment  for 
beginning — not  a period  of  lethargy,  profitless  loafing. 
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SCOTCHING  THE  FAKE  PUBLISHERS. 

The  Etude  lias  been  doing  everything  in  its  power 
to  fight  the  so-called  “fake  publishers”  through  ex- 
posure. In  response  to  varies  articles  we  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  musicians  who  m the  classic 
vernacular  of  the  publishers  themselves  hc»ve  >een 

“beautifully  stung.”  . 

The  swindle  is  simply  this:  Publishers  advertise  for 
musical  manuscripts,  and  particularly  poems.  I he 
manuscript  received,  the  publisher  assures  the  com- 
poser or  the  poet  that  lie  has  a fortune  awaiting  him 
the  moment  the  public  gets  a chance  to  purchase  his 
work  of  genius.  The  publisher  then  intimates  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  publish  the  composition  for  a consid- 
eration of  from  $25  to  $50.  The  composer  in  this  case 
consents  to  be  the  dupe  and  sends  his  $-o.  The  pub- 
lisher knows  that  the  composer  or  poet  stands  about 
one  chance  in  a hundred  million  of  ever  reaching  the 
public  with  his  doggerel.  Some  of  the  compositions  we 
have  seen  published  by  an  arrangement  of  this  kind 
have  been  such  awful  drivel  that  we  have  wondered 
how  anyone  could  possibly  imagine  that  there  would  be 
a sale  for  them. 

Musicians  are  not  so  much  affected  by  this  swindle 
as  unfortunate  people  who  seem  to.  be  convinced  that 
they  have  been  metamorphosed  into  Miltons  and 
Tennysons  over  night.  In  many  cases  we  have  known 
of  widows  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  through 
the  lack  of  providence  of  a ne’er-do-well  husband. 
Not  fitted  for  earning  a living  these  women  grasp  at 
any  straw.  They  remember  that  they  were  guilty  of 
some  verse  in  their  school  days,  and  they  submit  a 
poem  to  a “fake  publisher,”  only  to  find  that  after  a 
few  months  that  their  few  precious  dollars  have  gone 
into  the  pocket  of  some  scoundrel  who  has  imposed 
upon  their  credulity. 

We  want  the  readers  of  The  Etude  to  be  so  well 
informed  upon  this  matter  that  if  they  hear  of  anyone 
patronizing  a fake  publisher  they  will  leave  nothing  un- 
done to  stop  the  matter  in  time  so  that  no  unfortunate 
“poet”  will  be  tricked. 


one  out  of  a thousand  were,  ^tjbejame  tin*  might 
and  Thr-Good  Old 

could  have  foretold  this.  I one-half  cents  on 

T 

then  1 i < expense  of  fifty  dollars  would  have  to  be 
clouds.  A s®he  COst  of  publication,  but  if  the 

song ‘turned  out  as  we  hoped,  it  should  not  he  long  before 
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doHars  and  my  mother  gave  me  s xteen,  butalas  Istfil 
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eSkld  Mck  aeiitt?enedach  wlell  ° At  lilt  “the  work!  was  mine! 
? couldn't  get  to  the  postofflce  fast  enough  to  send  the  hr s 
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some  'reason  or  other,  “they  preferred  to  order  direct  Horn 
the  publishers.” 


Remember,  two  balls  of  the  same  size  and  weight 
dropped  from  the  same  height  will  reach  the  ground  at  | 
the  same  time.  This  is  the  principle  one  must  observe 
in  practicing  double  notes.  Raise  the  fingers  to  the 
same  height  above  the  keys  and  drop  them-not  strike 
them — with  an  equal  weight  on  the  keys.  If  the  wrists 
are  lowered  a little  and  the  fingers  feel  as  though  they 
were  grasping  the  keys— instead  of  hammering  them— 
a better  tone  will  be  the  result.  . 

It  is  so  much  better  to  seek  the  causes  of  in- 
accuracies in  the  beginning  and  to  practice  right  from 
the  start.  To  do  this  is  to  oil  your  machine  before 
von  use  it ; not  to  do  it  is  to  have  your  progress  con- 
stantly impeded,  and  to  weave  inaccuracies  into  your 
playing. 

Ex.  4. 
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A WARNING  TO  WOULD-BE  COMPOSERS. 


REPUTABLE  PUBLISHERS  NEVER  INDUCE 
WOULD-BE  COMPOSERS  OR  POETS  TO  PUB- 
LISH THEIR  WORKS  AND  THEN  CHARGE 
THEM  AN  OUTRAGEOUS  RATE  FOR  THE 
PRINTING  IF  YOUR  COMPOSITION  IS  NOT 
GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  WARRANT  THE  PUB- 
1 ISHER  BRINGING  IT  OUT  AT  HIS  OWN  EX- 
P FN c F SEND  IT  TO  ANOTHER,  AND  THEN 
ANOTHER  PUBLISHER.  IF  IT  IS  WORTH 
ANYTHING  AT  ALL  TO  THE  PUBLISHER  HE 
SHOULD  AT  LEAST  PAY  YOU  SOMETHING 
FOR  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  NEVER  PAY  THE 
PUBLISHER  FOR  BRINGING  IT  OUT  UNLESS 
YOU  WANT  THE  PLEASURE  OF  PURCHASING 
SOMETHING  OF  LITTLE  TANGIBLE  VALUE, 
EXCEPT  AS  A SOP  TO  YOUR  OWN  PRIDE. 


A HOPELESS  SWINDLE. 
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found  the^name  of  mv  song  “conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

in  fart,  I believe  the  five  hundred  copies  I got  weie  all  they 

lla?  tfmyer  bothered  them— it  would  be  merely  a waste 
r n.^tooe  am  trying  to  turn  out  compositions  good 
"Lush  for  real  publishers  to  handle,  and  every  time  they 
return  one,  1 just  shove  it  m the  fire  and— tiy  agaiu^  ^ 


Evercise  6 may  now  be  practiced,  first  with  the  fin- 
gering above  and  afterwards  with  the  fingering  below. 


Ex.  6. 


FIRST  STUDIES  IN  DOUBLE  NOTES. 


MADAME  A.  PUPIN. 


When  the  student  of  the  piano  decides  to  take  up 
the  study  of  double  notes— double  thirds,  doujle 
fourths  etc.— be  had  best  begin  with  the  most  sim- 
ple. Example  1 for  the  right  hand  on  white  keys. 
Analogous  ones  for  the  left  hand  will  be  Ex.  i. 


It  is  well  to  observe  that  in  the  first  measure  you 
have  two  minor  thirds ; in  the  second  measure  a major 
and  a minor ; in  the  third,  two  minors  again ; m the 
fourth  a minor  and  a major;  in  the  fifth,  two  majors, 
and  in  the  sixth,  a major  and  a minor. 

Exercise  6 may  he  practiced  with  the  left  hand  as 
follows  (F.x.  7):  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  out  this! 
exercise  if  one  will  observe  that  the  E C of  the  sec1 
ond  measure  is  like  the  C E of  the  second  measure  ot 
Ex.  6 ; that  is,  two  white  keys  enclosing  the  two  black 
keys  which  have  a white  key  between  them;  that  the 
F in  Ex.  6 is  the  white  key  next  below  the  group  of 
three  black  keys,  and  that  the  B in  Ex.  7 is  the  white 
key  next  above  the  group  of  three  black  keys;  anc 
when  you  raise  your  thumb  a semitone  in  the  thirc 
measure  of  No.  6,  you  lower  it  a semitone  in  No.  7 
and  so  on.  It  is  the  same  exercise  reversed. 


Ex.  I. 


Ex.  7. 


Here  is  a characteristic  letter  from  an  Etude  reader 
who  wus  duped  in  this  manner . 


tr»-i 


of*  ■ 


■0- 


~-&0- 


1* 


A LETTER  FROM  ONE  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  VICTIMS. 


Ex.  2. 


fine  of  tbe  biggest  frauds  the  Government  officials  an 
Investi-Itin-  is  file  “Fake  Publishing  House  Swindle,  and 
it. is  to  be  hoped  that  they  succeed  in  putting  eveiy  one  ol 

UlTu/CHn:DE  0bUas0takenUa8‘decIded  stand  against  these 
swindlers  and  has  been  warning  through  these  columns  the 
,,,,,, t a nd  musician  struggling  to  get  in  the  limelight. 

. ^y^l^l'firpndngVa'ix^thek'^adverHseinents  “hnt^t  lie 
“poorh  suckers"  snatch  at  the  chance  like  the  proverbial 

‘■"rral^onTo/thes^-pior'suckors,”  and  it  is  with  the 
hope  of  waning  others  that  1 relate  my  own  experience 

Wi^^ier.0U!rUauf’«'ing  music  for  a year  I got  the 

a dvert' isi'me n ts^ an d ’ 'del enn ined™ "to  try“at ‘&Vto  do  what 

mT-n,mcee[uslVirpdn"bV  idea  into  effect,  and  after  a week 

<‘[  I^r^Tioi  "a;d^h:ure.'l^tei^e  it"nt 

■ ‘t i ckTed ,d<-o uVtl  aV’t'he'pali'L  "and  Urn  m-chestra, ‘ co'uld 

age  to  -V.-V/,' „ tj.'vs  a week  passed.  I had  received  my 
'Tn.M,1' , .(..  ii,l  from'  tile  poslofliee  vvilli  tin-  signature  ot  the 
ol >li si iers"  thereon  showing  me  that  lliey  had  reeolvej 
publish"  S im  " puzzled.  Alter  a montli 

liiul  ‘passed* wiVli ' no  lord  from  then!,  i wrote,  asking  for  a 
1 ' Two'dals  'later'  this  letter  was  returncil  lo  me  by  them 

•'  . proved  unsuccessful,  I would  immedlatelj 

postal  authorities.  I received  a reply  at  onCf 
,,s,.,i  a ei u «v  of  a letter  which  they  claimed  to  have 
a I,..  . im  ,.i  mv  mnniiseriiit . I swallowed  it  a 1. 
tl,,.  p.iier  t-an  'thev  would  be  pleased  to  accept  my 
wldle  it  was  not  exactly  perfect,  it  could, 
'up,  tie  made  verv  available,  etc.  Of  course 


Perhaps  the  student  will  be  perplexed  finding  that 
the  thirds  split;  that  is.  instead  of  sounding  toget  ier, 
they  will  sound  (Ex.  3). 


Ex.  3. 


When  exercises  No.  6 and  No.  7 have  been  we 
practiced  without  splitting  the  thirds,  it  would  be  we 
to  practice  both  hands  together.  Often  a strong  ban 
that  has  been  well  trained  can  help  a weak  hand  whic 
has  not  had  the  same  training.  If  this  be  practiced  o 
a piano  with  tone,  a most  hideous  discord  will  be  th 
result,  unless  a cloth  is  laid  on  the  strings  of  the  pian. 
Here  is  where  a silent  practice  keyboard  is  valuable 
It  is  not  every  one  who  can  own  a silent  practice  ke} 
hoard  but  little  practice  instruments  of  two  octav< 
or  more  can  be  had,  which  fold  up  like  a suitcase  an 
can  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  suggestions  will  enable  tl 
student  to  take  up  more  difficult  exercises  with  coni 
dence. 


i Hit  if 
notify 
Th.  y ui 
soni  tin 
UY< 

manusr 
bv  lourhii 


this  °ti Id  not  mean  that  It  was  going  to  be  a big  hit.  only 


To  make  them  sound  together,  he  will  probably  put 
more  force  to  his  touch,  or  stiffen  his  arm  W hy  not 
discover  the  cause  and  apply  the  remedy  there.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  fingers  be  each  lifted  to  the  same 
height.  In  the  first  measure  of  Ex.  1 the  thumb  was 
not^ lifted  as  high  as  the  third  finger,  and  so  it  came 
down  before  that  finger.  In  the  second  third  of  same 
measure,  the  fourth,  being  a weak  finger,  was  not  lifted 
as  hUh  as  the  second,  and  so  came  down  to  its  key  be- 
fore the  second.  In  the  case  of  (Ex.  4)  the  third  must 
be  lifted  higher;  that  is.  as  high  above  the  black  hey  as 
the  thumb  is  above  the  white  key.  In  the  case  of  (Ex. 
5)  the  thumb  must  he  lifted  as  high  above  the  black 
key.  as  the  third  above  the  white  key:  and  the  fourth 
as  high  above  the  black  key.  as  the  second  above  the 
white  key. 


A work  to  he  classical,  must  always,  according 
universal  understanding,  he  the  issue  of  a great  spir 
evincing  the  free  action  of  a powerful  mind;  and,  \ 
such  a right  it  belongs  to  all  time,  so  long  as  gem 
is  had  in  honor.  Plato  can  never,  any  more  th: 
Shakespeare,  cease  to  please  from  lapse  of  years;  ai 
Mozart,  as  a true  genius,  would  have  been  a brillia 
example  of  any  style,  whether  he  had  lived  earli 
or  later,  among  Alpine  goatherds,  or  in  a cloister, 
in  regal  luxury.  Increased  cultivation  may  inde 
produce  great  improvement,  as  regards  polish; 
strength  and  vigor  must  ever  well  from  the  tountt 
head  of  genius:  and  this  vigor,  from  the  very  fact 
its  deficiency  in  polish,  usually  exhibits  a quality  a 
freshness  that  a fully  developed  condition  of  art  ci 
not  give  but  may  very  easily  destroy.  Thihaut. 
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Memorizing  Music  Successfully 

An  Interview  with  the  Distinguished  Pianist 

OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 


Secured  Especially  for  Tiie  Etude  by  Edwin  Hughes 


[Editor's  Note. — Interviews  with  Mr.  Gabrilowitseh  have 
appeared  in  previous  issues  of  The  Etude  and  have  always 
pleased  our  readers  greatly.  Ills  interest  in  American  musical 
matters  has  been  augmented  by  many  successful  American 
tours  and  by  the  fact  that  he  married  a daughter  of  our 
own  “Mark  Twain”  (Samuel  S.  Clemmens).  The  subject 
is  an  especially  interesting  one  in  this  case,  since  Mr. 
Gabrilowitseh  is  noted  for  his  exceptional  memory.  Last 
year  in  Munich  lie  played  nineteen  of  the  most  noted  con- 
certos from  memory  at'  six  concerts.  These  concertos  illus- 
trated the  development  of  this  form  of  composition  and 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  appreciate  the  extent  of 
this  work  when  merely  considered  from  the  memory  stand- 
point we  give  the  entire  list. 

J.  S.  Bach  Konzert  in  G minor.  No.  15 

Mozart Concerto  in  D minor  (K.  V.  400) 

Beethoven  Concerto  in  C minor 

Beethoven  Concerto  in  G major 

Beethoven  Concerto  in  E flat 

Weber  Concertstiic.k 

Chopin  Concerto  in  E minor 

Mendelssohn Cappriccio  Brillant 

Schumann  Concerto  in  A minor 

Liszt Concerto  in  E flat 

Rubinstein  Concerto  in  P minor 

Tchaikowsky  Concerto  in  B flat  minor 

Brahms  Concerto  in  I)  minor 

Brahms  Concert o in  B flat  major 

Franck  Variations  Symplioniques 

Saint-Saens  Concerto  in  C minor 

R.  Strauss  Burleskc 

Rachmaninoff  Concerto  in  C minor 

Statisticians  might  lie  foolish  enough  to  point  out  that 
a pianist  in  performing  a series  like  this  in  a little  over 
a month  and  a half  retains  something  like  a million  notes 
in  the  memory,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  virtuoso  must  bear  in  mind  not  merely  the 
notes  hut  the  serious  interpretation  of  an  art  .work  and  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  as  well  it  will  he  realized  that 
ho  does  something  vastly  more  taxing  to  the  intel’ectual 
powers  than  the  mere  repetition  of  a prodigious  number 
of  notes.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  accomplishment  places  him 
in  a class  with  von  Biilow,  Toscanini.  Weingartner  and 
others  with  remarkable  musical  memories  and  unquestion- 
ably makes  the  following  interview  much  more  interesting.] 

MEMORIZING  AND  THE  PIANIST. 

Musical  memory  from  the  pianist’s  point  of  view  is 
a much  more  complicated  and  extensive  matter  than 
for  any  of  his  other  musical  brethren.  In  the  first 
place  more  is  expected  of  the  pianist  in  this  respect 
nowadays  than  of  the  player  on  any  other  instrument 
or  the  singer,  and  in  the  second  the  memorizing  of 
piano  compositions  is  a far  more  difficult  matter  than 
learning  by  heart  pieces  for  the  voice  or  the  other 
instruments.  A song  may  contain,  let  us  say,  eighty 
notes,  while  a piano  piece  of  the  same  length  will  aver- 
age perhaps  four  hundred,  or  ten  times  as  many. 

THE  EASIEST  WAY  TO  MEMORIZE. 

I find  that  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  of  memoriz- 
ing at  the  piano  is  to  practice  a composition  in  the 
morning  without  any  thought  of  learning  it  by  heart 
at  the  time,  then  in  the  afternoon  to  attempt  to  go 
over  it  mentally,  away  from  the  instrument.  Before 
beginning  to  memorize  one  must  have  somewhat  of 
a grasp  of  the  piece  as  a whole,  must  realize  what 
it  is  all  about,  know  its  subdivisions,  and  so  forth. 
Difficult  passages  must  be  gone  over  thoroughly  until 
the  fingers  are  perfectly  familiar  with  them.  Then 
one  can  study  the  piece  from  the  notes,  away  from 
the  piano,  endeavoring  to  have  it  impress  itself  thor- 
oughly upon  the  mind.  When  one  goes  for  a walk 
this  mental  exercise  may  be  continued,  until  one  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  composition  without  any 
contact  with  the  instrument  at  all. 

Another  means  of  memorizing  is  to  take  a composi- 
tion to  pieces,  after  one  has  first  played  it  through 
to  get  an  idea  of  it  as  a whole,  dividing  it  up  into 
its  phrases  and  periods  and  learning  slowly  step  by 
step.  This  means  of  learning  by  heart  I would  not 
recommend  when  it  comes  to  a question  of  getting  a 
piece  memorized  in  a short  time,  just  before  a concert 


engagement,  for  example.  The  first  method  is  by  far 
the  quicker,  and  also  I think,  the  surer  of  the  two. 

VISUAL  MEMORY. 

In  the  matter  of  memorizing  at  the  piano  finger  mem- 
ory and  visual  memory  play  the  most  important  part. 
Very  much  must  always  be  left  to  the  fingers,  for  in 
playing  more  rapid  compositions,  as  for  example,  some 
of  tlie  Chopin  Etudes,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  follow  each  individual  note.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  memorizing,  I should  give  to  visual 
memory  the  first  place.  One  must  be  able  to  bring 
the  printed  page  before  the  mind’s  eye  at  any  point 
in  the  composition.  I cannot  emphasize  the  importance 
of  visual  memory  enough  in  the  learning  of  musical 
compositions.  I have  never  pushed  the  matter  of 
memorizing  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  say  over  to 
myself  every  single  note  in  a composition,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  the  mind  cannot  follow  the  fingers  quickly 
enough  in  rapid  passage  work,  so  that  this  method 
would  not  lie  so  practical  as  the  others  I have  men- 
tioned. 

THINKING  AHEAD  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

When  I play  I hear  and  think  the  piece  ahead  of 
my  fingers,  but  I do  not  try  to  find  the  notes  by  ear 
on  the  keyboard,  although  I think  I could  do  so  if 
necessary.  There  come  times  in  public  performance 
when  one  suddenly  becomes  nervous  and  wonders  per- 
haps what  comes  eight  bars  ahead.  In  such  a pre- 
dicament one  cannot  depend  with  any  safety  on  his 
finger  memory  alone,  but  must  also  have  that  surety 
which  comes  from  being  able  to  go  over  a piece  men- 
tally without  either  the  piano  or  the  notes. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  say,  or  solfeggio  the  notes 
of  a rapid  composition  in  either  English  or  German. 
In  French,  using  the  method  of  solfeggio  in  which 
la , for  example,  answers  for  either  a,  a-flat  or  a-sharp, 
it  is  possible  for  practiced  persons  to  solfeggio  quite 
rapidly,  for  here  we  have  a series  of  short  syllables, 


always  a consonant  followed  by  a vowel,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  sol,  where  there  is  a second  consonant  at 
the  end.  But  even  with  the  French  solfeggio  I doubt 
if  anyone  could  say  very  fast  passages  up  to  tempo 
and  correctly.  I also  doubt  whether  this  ability  would 
be  of  much  real  use  in  the  memorizing  of  pianoforte 
music. 

PICTURING  THE  NOTES. 

As  an  example  of  the  importance  of  visual  memory, 
let  us  imagine  that  one  is  hearing  a new  opera  for 
the  first  time.  A phrase  or  a succession  of  chords 
comes  which  is  of  striking  beauty.  The  next  day 
at  the  piano  one  tries  to  reproduce  the  phrase,  and 
if  one  has  only  trusted  to  the  ear  to  remember  it, 
often  the  attempt  is  a failure.  But,  if  at  the  time 
of  hearing  the  phrase  one  has  tried  to  visualize  it 
also,  to  picture  to  one’s  self  how  the  notes  would 
look  on  the  printed  page,  the  effort  to  reproduce  the 
music  later  is  quite  sure  to  turn  out  successfully. 

A good  knowledge  of  harmony  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  intelligent  memorizing.  It  is  remarkanle  how 
many  piano  pupils  are  completely  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect, even  when  they  are  so  advanced  as  to  be  able 
to  play  quite  difficult  compositions.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  meet  with  piano  students  who  stare 
at  you  blankly  when  you  speak  of  a chord  of  the 
sixth.  I always  advise  piano  students  to  pursue  the 
study  of  harmony  diligently. 

The  study  of  the  design  of  a composition  is  of  great 
importance  in  memorizing,  particularly  the  design  of 
phrases  and  periods.  Two  phrases  may  for  example 
be  repeated,  the  second  containing  a variant  in  the 
repetition;  or  there  may  be  four  measures  based  on 
a certain  figure  in  the  left  hand,  followed  by  two 
measures  in  which  a slight  change  is  made  in  the 
figure,  and  then  again  two  measures  with  a further 
change.  Such  analytical  work  as  this  helps  to  impress 
the  composition  on  the  mind  and  is  of  great  importance 
in  memorizing. 

Mental  concentration  plays  of  course  a most  impor- 
tant role  in  learning  by  heart,  as  does  also  the  state 
of  one’s  physical  health  and  the  fact  of  whether  or 
not  one  suffers  from  nervousness,  general  fatigue  or 
insomnia.  Age  has  also  much  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  memorizing.  The  compositions  learned  early  in  life 
always  show  much  more  readiness  to  stick  by  one 
than  those  acquired  later  on,  when  one  forgets  more 
easily.  For  this  reason  one  should  seek  to  acquire 
as  large  a repertory  as  possible  during  younger  years. 

For  one  who  plays  much  in  public,  journeys  on  the 
train  from  one  city  to  another  offer  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  mental  practice  of  one’s  repertoire. 

TALENT  IN  MEMORIZING. 

When  a pupil  does  not  memorize  easily  it  is  a sure 
sign  that  he  has  little  or  no  talent  in  this  direction, 
and  1 am  not  at  all  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  requiring 
such  pupils  to  play  without  their  notes.  This  idea 
of  forcing  the  memory  is  unfortunately  quite  a general 
one  among  most  piano  teachers.  How  much  better  it 
is  to  hear  a piece  played  well  with  the  music  than 
badly  without  it  by  a pupil  who  has  little  talent  for 
learning  by  heart. 

In  order  to  keep  a repertory  of  pieces  all  going  at 
the  same  time  the  pianist  should  have  a weekly  prac- 
tice schedule,  working  at  certain  compositions  on  cer- 
tain days  and  “brushing  up”  those  which  need  it.  This 
is  my  plan  during  the  summer  months,  hut  during  the 
season  i find  it  impossible  to  work  so  systematically 


on  account  of  my  many  engagements.  At  tins  tune 
the  important  question  is  that  of  always  being  thor- 
oughly prepared  with  what  one  has  to  play  at  the  next 
concert,  and  I find  little  extra  tune  for  work  on  repei- 
tory. 

EARLY  MEMORIZING. 

Of  the  nineteen  concertos  which  I played  last  sea 
son  during  my  series  of  concerts  illustrating  the  devel- 
opm«t  of  the  Piano  concerto  I find  that  I keep  those 
1st  easily  in  mind  which  I learned  early  m life  f 
1 were  to  repeat  the  series  now  I should  proba  > y 
have  to  do  very  little  work  in  the  way  of  « 
with  most  of  them,  except  with  those  which  I hav 
recently  added  to  my  repertory.  Tins  season  for 
example  I played  the  Weber  Conccrtstmk  once  again 
a piece  which,  strange  to  say,  I had  never  studied 
in  my  earlier  years.  I found  that  I had  to  do  quite 
a bk  of  re-memorizing  before  I felt  perfectly  sure 
that  I could  go  through  the  piece  without  any  slips. 


CHARLES  MARIE  WIDOR, 
Dean  of  French  Organ  Masters. 


BY  HARVEY  B.  GAUL. 


MEMORIZING  orchestral  scores. 

is  “ H jMXt; 

has  his  eyes  ok  the  score  • “f  the  hme 

, „ the  control  ^ ni  "„V,,t.  Me.ropoh- 

£ •szrp'  f 

feSingho0, he  notes  hut  even  .0  conduct  oil 

rehearsals  without  a that  visual  mem- 

T,t  tS  . how  ?h"  Acs  look-  on  the 
ory,  the  abd.ty  to  recolle^^  ^ importance.  Without 

of^visual  memory  it  would  he 
for  me  to  commit  to  memory  works  for 


It  is  the  fifteenth  of  October  and  the  courtyard  of 
the  old  conservatoire  is  crowded  with  returning  schol- 
ars. professors,  librarians,  and  all  the  host  of  people 
associated  with  the  opening  of  school.  Jean  and  Jeanot, 
Pierre  and  Pierrot,  are  shouting  their  “Bon  jours, 
and  “Comment  ce  vas !”  It  is  a Gallic  gabble  and  bab- 
ble. The  door  swings  open  and  a tall  figure  comes 
forward,  there  is  a lull,  then  a whirlwind  of  Cher 
maitre”  and  “Chers  amis,”  and  you  know  it  is  Widor 

For  two  score  years  he  has  been  organist  at  St. 
Sulpice  and  for  full  that  forty  years  he  has  been  train- 
ing organists.  Vou  can  hardly  meet  an  organist  m 
Paris— and  Paris  is  France,  Baedeker  notwithstanding 
who  has  not  at  some  time  studied  with  Widor. 

He  was  born  in  Lyon  in  1845.  He  studied  organ  with 
his  father  and  succeeded  him  at  St.  hranqois.  Latex, 
he  studied  in  Belgium  with  Lemmens,  the  thunderer, 
and  with  Fetis.  He  early  achieved  renown  as  a con- 
cert performer  and  a composer,  and  was  appointed 
successor  at  St.  Sulpice  to  the  brilliant  Lefebure-Wely. 


an  expansive  faculty. 

The  faculty  of  memory  is  no.  * »«  % 

amount  one  ha, "““'moie  one  |,as  memorized  and 
expansive  faculty.  memory  the  more 

S'u  "z  zr'zzz  =r 

one. 


“widor  is  a man  of  broad  interests, 
quite  at  home  in  arts  or  letters. 


METHOD  in  SIGHT-READING. 


by  EMILY  LORENZ  BALL. 


T in ve  used  the  following  method 

-LT  "as  broug 

^LC'TlitcS'  aTSYfore  the  pupil,  and  asking 
him  to  scan  it  carefully  for 

1.  Key 

2.  Meter 

3 Highest  and  lowest  notes 

4 Like  and  unlike  parts 

S-  <*“»  7 J tree.  a.  slow  tempo, 

I ttien  count  a couple  of  ttmem.a^  ^ ^ K„nt. 

and  play  my  part  st  > r.  ...  WHAT  COMES  OX 
repeated  U^h’way.  before  the  attempt  is  made  to  play 

bee  .me  practically  cupu  novT  STOP,  even 

conecmratiou.  these  sug- 
-estiniw  will  win  out  in  training  anyone  to  become  a 
sight-n  acU  r Try  tlwm.  a little  while  each  day  using 
music  ..f  easier  grade  than  that  being  studied  by  the 

pupil. 


If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  a friend  or  pupi 
you  will  he  asked  to  visit  St.  Sulpice  and  hear  the 
service  from  the  organ  gallery.  Such  an  invitation  is 
a privilege,  as  the  service  with  Widor  s contributions 

lb  Sunday  comes,  and  at  half-past  ten  you  find  yourself 
entering  St.  Sulpice.  The  verger  shows  you  to  a chf  - 
like  wall  and  to  a precipitous  stone  stun  way. 
heavenward  climb  then  begins,  up,  llP-  allt  1 ' ' J 
ward,  until,  with  a turn  of  the  stairs,  you  stumble  out 
of  the  Stygian  darkness  into  a crepuscular  room,  wil  l 
Widor  in  the  center,  encircled  by  friends. 

Among  those  who  -come  to  pay  him  homage  are 
beautiful  women  (Widor  is  a bachelor)  German 
friends,  . English  organists,  American  P P>  s 
times  Cavaille-Cnll  himsclf-thcy  all  come  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  greatest  French  organist. 

High  mass  as  you  view  it  from  the  organ  loft  is  a 
naeeant.  It  is  a panorama  of  color,  and  a blur  o co 
tour  after  the  heart  of  the  most  advanced  futurist 
While  the  choral  music  is  poor,  this  must  u >t  be  lau  a 
Widor’ s floor.  It  must  be  attributed  to  the  deplorable 
condition  of  French  church  music  m general,  it  is 
,l,c  result  of  crippled  finance,  ill  trained  boy  voices,  and 
the  exclusive  use  of  low  pitched  Grcgonans. 

The  St  Sulpice  organ  is  an  interesting  example  ot 
organ  building.  It  is  a five-manual  instrument  and 
something  of  a leviathan.  To  make  room  for  all 
pipes  and  chests.  Cavaille-Coll  was  compelled  to  con- 
struct i,  in  seven  stories.  It  sc  •ms  a bit  ly.  The 

console  is  detached  and  faces  the  chancel.  The  action 
is  pneumatic  and  good,  the  stops  are  arranged  n a 
semi-circle  and  are  accessible.  '1  be  organ  contains 
some  telling  solo  stops.  It  is  blown  by  man  power,  and 
it  takes  four  men  to  tread  the  bellows. 

Widor  lias  only  one  service  on  Sunday,  that  Lgh 
Mass  The  afternoon  service  is  usually  taken  by  a 
nimil  In  passing,  it  mav  be  said  Widor  receives  no.h- 
?„T  J l.r,.rvW  Wk™  Ike  stale  and  Church 


separated  bis  salary  separated  also,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  there  was  no  money  with  which  to  pay  it. 

This  is  true,  it  is  said,  of  the  other  large  Paris 
churches.  Widor  and  his  colleagues  continue  to  play 
for  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  position.  Speaking 
of  Widor  and  organs,  one  must  not  omit  the  ancient 
little  organ  in  the  tower  room.  As  an  antique,  it  is 
irresistible.  It  is  alleged  to  have  been  Mane  An- 
toinette’s, and  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  played  on 
it.  The  case  is  covered  with  airy  fairy  Cupids  in  gi  t 
and  grav.  The  keys  are  pearl. 

Widor’s  playing  is  brilliant  in  coloring  and  phras- 
ing It  is  deliberate,  precise,  and  yet  rubato.  It  im- 
presses one  as  the  way  Whistler  must  have  painted. 
The  qualities  are  the  same— intimacy,  piquancy,  gieat 
slashing  strokes,  absolute  sureness,  and  master  cue. 
His  method  is  the  inheritance  of  Lemmens,  and  that 
is  the  French  method  in  general.  It  is  the  absolute 
legato,  the  sliding  over  of  the  thumb  to  the  next  key, 
the  necessity  of  a finger  for  every  key,  and  the  keeping 
of  knees  together,  heels  together  and  the  equal  use  of 

heel  with  toe.  . , 

The  English  school  admits  that  you  have  a heel  an 
that  you  may  have  occasion  to  use  it,  but  the  Irene  _ 
school  as  illustrated  by  Widor,  Guilmant,  and  Dubois, 
compels  you  to  use  it  both  to  play  with  and  as  a pivot. 

Though  a brilliant  player  himself,  Widor  rarely  m-  j 
dulges  in  the  virtuosi  rapidity  of  some  concert  per-, 
formers.  For  instance,  the  Toccata  from  his  i t 
Symphony  is  played  by  him  at  about  one-half  the  I 
tempo  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Bach,  through  the  I 
Widor  metronome,  becomes  Bach  the  way  Bach  must  I 
have  played,  way  back  in  the  dark  ages  before  elec-  I 
tricity  had  been  trained  to  lighten  the  touch 

When  Walt  Whitman  was  told  of  the  ability  of  a 
certain  politician,  his  reply  was,  '“Yes,  but  what  of  the 
man?”  When  you  know  Widor,  the  man-note  is  domi- 
nant He  is  a Chesterfield  in  polish  and  in  manners. 
He  is  a man  of  broad  interests-quite  at  home  in  art 
and  letters.  His  hook  on  orchestration,  which  takes 
the  orchestra  where  Berlioz  left  off  and  brings  it  up 
to  date,  is  a French  textbook.  Besides  his  compositions 
—the  symphonies,  opera,  songs,  and  miscellany  he  has 
edited  many  hooks.  Not  least  among  h,s  books  is i the 
charming  volume  of  old  French  songs  in  winch  Boutet 
de  Monvel  of  blessed  memory,  collaborated.  _ 

His  abil'tv  and  judgment  are  sought  even  in  Ger- 
many, and  Widor  often  goes  to  Germany  “by  command 
to  give  recitals  and  concerts.  He  speaks  German  flu- 
ently, hut  his  English,  “e’est  une  autre  chose! 

■ The  Conservatoire  pupils  and  his  private  _ scholar 
are  fond  of  singing  his  praises.  To  the  literati  Robej 
T niiis  Stevenson  is  remembered  as  the  Well  Beloved 
To  the  “sons  of  Jubal  and  all  such  as  handle  the  harp; 
and  organ  Charles  Marie  Widor  is,  m the  words  o 
Stella  Maris,  “The  Best  Belovedest.” 


HOW  GOUNOD  SURPRISED  BERLIOZ. 

Gounod,  in  his  autobiography,  recounts  the  foBowm 
incident  which  illustrates  both  the  influence  Berlioz : J 
upon  him  and  his  own  remarkable  gift  of 

m “Berlioz  was  one  of  the  greatest  emotional  influene 
of  ,ny  youth  Older  than  myself  by  fifteen  years,  1 
was  a man  of  four-and-thirty  when  I,  a lad  of  n.n 
teen  studied  composition  under  Halevy  at  the  Co 
erv’atoire  I recollect  the  impression  that  his  perse 
and  his  works  (which  he  often  rehearsed  in  the  co 
cert-room  of  the  Conservatoire)  Prod““d  °"  , . 

moment  Halevy  had  corrected  my  work  I used  to 
from  the  class-room,  and  lie  low  in  some  corner 
the  concert-hall,  and  there  remain,  intoxicated  by 
weird  passionate,  tumultuous  strains,  which  seemed 

open  new  and  brilliant  worlds  to  me. 

‘•One  dav  I remember,  1 had  been  listening  to 
rehearsal  of  his  Ro.nco  and  Juliet  Symphony  then 
published,  which  was  shortly  to  be  given  to  t P 
L first  time.  I was  so  struck  by  the  granm 

and  breadth  of  the  great  finale  of  the  Reconci’,a 
ties  M ontaigucs  et  drs  Cablets  that  when  I left 
hall  ,nv  memory  retained  the  whole  of  Fnar  Lawre>( 
splendid  phrase,  “Jurez  tons  par  1 augu.  • . 

fHv,  afterwards  I went  to  see  Berlioz,  and  sin 

»«« 

hardly  believe  Ins  ears. 
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If  there  is  any  better  job  'than  that 
of  sitting  on  a stone  wall  or  a fence, 
out  in  the  country,  with  nothing  par- 
ticular on  your  mind  to  think  of, 
nothing  to  do  but  just  to  look  into 
the  country  and  almost  unconsciously 
drink  in  its  charm  and  beauty,  let  me 
know,  please.  Now  is  the  time  when 
that  old  saying,  that  God  made  the 
country  and  man  made  the  city, 
seems  so  very,  very  true.  Now  we 
feel  more  than  ever  the  narrowness 
of  the  streets.  Even  a generous  back 
yard,  flowered  and  treed,  becomes  al- 
most a jail,  and  we  hear  what  Jack 
London  says  is  “the  call  of  the  wild” 
ind  what  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
meant  with  his  “retour  a la  nature.” 

Back  to  All-Mother  Nature  for 
new  strength  of  mind  and  body,  new 
deas,  new  inspiration  and  hope  for 
he  future.  But  when  you  are  out 
here  again,  the  next  time,  among  its 
luiet  glory  and  the  beauty  of  it  all, 
vhen  your  eye,  birdlike,  soars  over 
mills  and  trees  to  the  limit  of  the 
lorizon,  or  when  close  by  it  caresses 
ondly  the  China-like  daintiness  of 
he  wild  rose’s  petals,  and  revels  in 
he  thousand  and  one  shades  of 
;reen,  one  more  soothing  than  the 
ither — then,  please,  do  not  forget 
hat  besides  the  glory  of  the  eye  and 
he  inhaling  of  the  fragrance  of  the 
lowers,  the  hay  and  the  soil,  other 
enses  may  fully  well  profit  by  your 
isit  to  the  countryside. 

The  masters  of  music,  the  art  of  the  ear,  drew  some 
f their  greatest  inspirations  from  Mother  Nature, 
i.  eat  and  small  composers  alike  have  drunk  freely 
rom  that  ever-flowing  fountain  for  our  delight  and  the 
lory  of  the  art.  Byron  expressed  this  in  a more  sub- 
e way  when  he  said,  “There  is  music  in  all  things,  if 
lan  had  ears.”  And  there  is,  especially  for  those  that 
ave  that  divine  inner  ear  that  can  hear  the  great,  mys- 
•rious  tones  that  float  through  the  Universe.  All 
reat  composers  knew  that  art  of  listening,  and  heard 
msic  in  all  things  and  more  in  Nature  than  anywhere 
ise.  All  great  musicians  are  lovers  and  worshippers 
n her  vast  shrine.  And  so  are  all  great  men.  It  is 
le  immensity,  the  unlimited  vastness  of  it  all,  the 
,1k  emendous  rhythm  of  the  seasons,  centuries  and 
ons,  that  stirs  their  mind,  the  Titanic  force  of  the 
ements,  as  they  playfully  but  ruthlessly  destroy  in  a 
■cond  the  work  of  men  of  hundreds  of  years — Allegro 
aestoso  con  molto  forza. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  TEMPEST. 

Meyerbeer,  the  great  opera  composer,  found  his  best 
spiration  during  the.  raging  storms.  Haydn,  in  cross- 
g the  Channel  from  France  to  England,  sat  on  deck 
|f  the  ship  during  a storm  and  drew  from  it  inspira- 
>n  for  his  symphonies.  Beethoven  used  to  roam 
rough  the  beautiful  forests  around  Vienna,  often 
uning  home  drenched,  minus  hat  and  coat,  which  he 
■J  5*'  un^e^nown  to  him,  when  he  was  working  on  his 
eat  symphonic  problems,  and  was  trying  lo  force  the 
“eat  truth  of  humanity  into  musical  formulae, 
f-  The  good  burghers  of  Vienna,  so  that  they  might  not 
_sturb  him,  stepped  reverently  aside  when  they  met 
1 m,  or  detoured  when  they  saw  him  sitting  in  the 
toj  ade  of  a tree,  lost  in  his  thoughts.  A contemporary 
lerl  \ es _ us  an  interesting  picture  of  Beethoven  at  such 
■ casions.  “He  looked  awfully  wild,  and  wc  were 
i ten  afraid  of  him,  but  he  was,  after  all,  a great, 
>od  and  kind  man.  He  always  had  paper  upon  his 
iees,  and  when  he  was  writing  upon  it  he  would  sing 
'd  beat  time  with  hand  and  foot.”  We  can  imagine 
at  in  such  an  hour  of  mental  travail,  the  storm  music 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  was  born.  In  spite  of  the 
creased  efficiency  of  the  modern  orchestra,  and  the 
chestral  technique  of  the  modern  composer,  there  is 
' pa,p  in  all  musical  literature  that  impresses  us  so 
ronK*y  with  that  hidden  power  and  portrays  to  us  so 
-11  that  oppressing  feeling  of  anxiety  that  men  and 
asts  feel  when  a thunder  storm  is  approaching  as 


'Beethoven  Was  a Keen  Observer  of  Nature. 


and  Out  of 

By  HANS  SCHNEIDER 


these  pages  do,  written  for  that  simple,  symphonic 
orchestra  of  Beethoven’s  time. 

Beethoven  was  a keen  observer  of  Nature.  In  one 
of  his  sketchbooks  we  find  the  following  sentence: 
"The  larger  the  brook,  the  deeper  the  tone.”  When 
he  was  reproached  for  using  the  chord  of  C super- 
imposed upon  F,  to  illustrate  certain  natural  effects,  he 
said  gruffly,  “That’s  the  way  it  sounds;  that’s  the  way 
I heard  it.”  That  Beethoven  was  right,  instinctively, 
has  been  later  on  proved  by  a party  of  scientists,  who 
investigated  the  many  waterfalls  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
and  found  that  all  were  pitched  in  certain  keys,  but 
that  most  of  them  would  respond  to  the  chord  of  C, 
with  an  F as  pedal  point. 

WAGNER  AND  NATURE. 

Was  it  accidentally  that  Wagner  should  have  fallen 
upon  the  same  combination,  the  same  nature  harmony 
(although  in  this  case  C,  Eb,  G and  F),  when  the 
music  for  the  introduction  of  the  second  act  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde  filled  his  mind  and  when  he  wished  to 
create  the  mood  of  the  mysterious  approach  of  the 
night,  with  its  bliss  and  danger  for  the  two  lovers? 
Wagner  was  the  high  priest  of  Nature  worshipers 
among  all  the  composers.  He  himself  was  a great 
lover  of  outdoors.  His  love  and  loyalty  and  his  in- 
terest in  the  animal  life  of  his  household  are  a lovable 
part  of  a character  that  otherwise  was  anything  but 
lovable.  The  numerous  examples  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite tone  painting  of  Nature’s  phenomena  show  his 
keen  penetration  into  the  smallest  details.  Like 
Beethoven  he  was  daring,  revolutionary  in  his  music, 
and  did  not  care  what  he  wrote.  Who  but  he  would 
at  that  time  have  dared  to  paint  the  undulating  pic- 
ture of  the  bottom  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  prelude  of 
Piheingold,  by  the  use  of  nothing  else  but  a sub  contra 
E flat  and  its  overtones,  spread  out  over  the  whole  or- 
chestra, for  hundreds  of  measures.  Whoever  knows 
the  beautiful  music  of  the  sunrise  in  the  second  act  of 
the  Dusk  of  the  Gods  will  not  argue  with  me  for  call- 
ing him  the  Corot  of  musicians,  for  the  delicacy  of  his 
shades,  and  a Makart  for  wealth  of  colors.  And  if  he 
does  not  arouse  in  us  the  sensation  of  the  approaching 
storm  as  truly  as  only  Beethoven  could,  the  introduc- 
tion to  Die  Walkure,  where  the  whole  orchestra  ham- 
mers away  unmercifully  upon  D.  gives  us  a most  real- 
istic picture  of  a storm  in  the  forest — trees  are  falling, 
thunder  crashes,  the  lightning  flashes  through  the  or- 


chestra, and  the  wind  shrieks  most 
realistically  in  the  violins  and  pic- 
colos. 

But  the  more  tender  moods  were 
not  lost  to  the  man  of  ever-changing 
moods  himself.  How  infinitely  tender 
is  that  scene  in  Siegfried,  where  the 
young  giant  is  lying  under  the  tree, 
listening  to  the  song  of  the  little 
birds.  He  has  just  killed  a monster 
dragon,  and  now  asks  tenderly  for 
news  of  his  mother.  This  whole 
scene  is  so  natural,  so  beautiful,  and 
so  tender ; but  we  do  not  wonder  of 
its  mood  and  the  beautiful  expression 
of  it  when  we  read  the  following 
part  of  a letter  by  Wagner  to  his  old 
mother.  “When  after  escaping  from 
the  noise  of  the  city  I get  into  a 
beautiful  valley,  and  I stretch  myself 
upon  the  grass,  admire  the  slender 
growth  of  the  trees,  listen  to  a dear 
little  bird  until  I feel  quiet  again,, 
then  I feel  as  if  through  all  this 
mass  of  trouble  I should  reach  my 
hand  to  thee  and  say,  ‘God  bless  you, 
my  dear  old  mother,  and  when  He 
calls  for  you,  may  you  die  quietly 
and  easily ” 

The  repose  in  Nature,  the  contrast 
between  the  restlessness  and  hustle  of 
life,  is  soothing  medicine  for  the 
nerves.  Victor  Von  Scheffel,  one  of 
the  most  popular  German  poets, 
voices  the  same  sentiment,  when  he 
says,  “When  the  human  foolish  tur- 
moil and  trouble  gets  too  much  for 
me,  then  I go  out  into  the  woods,  listen  to  the  moss  as 
it  grows,  to  the  lark  as  he  rises  in  the  clouds,  singing 
and  chirping,  and  whoever  knows  how  to  see  correctly 
will  see  much  in  Nature  that  is  not  written  in  books}’ 

And  he  is  right.  For  Nature  is  silent,  and  noises  are 
the  exceptions,  and  only  demonstrations  of  exceptional 
disturbances.  But  whenever  these  “noises”  are  to  be 
made  use  of  by  the  composer,  they  have  to  be  first 
translated  into  musical  language.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  how  the  composers  of  the  classic  and  ro- 
mantic periods  "translate”  it.  and  then  compare  their 
way  with  that  of  the  modern  composer,  and  we  will 
see  that  the  modern  composer  comes  out  second  best, 
and  not  first. 

V hen  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Y\  eber,  Schumann,  and 
others  were  inspired  by  Nature,  they  generally  ex- 
pressed the  -sensation,  the  emotions  and  feelings 
aroused  by  natural  phenomena  rather  than  the  physical 
demonstration  itself.  Much  “music”  in  Nature  comes 
under  the  scientific  classification  of  noise.  It  is  the 
result  of  conflicting  (beating)  or  irregular  vibrations. 
The  classic  composer  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  not 
having  been  accustomed  to  the  euphonious  use  of  dis- 
sonances, or  the  intricate  mixing  of  irridescent  or  vibra- 
tory colors,  left  the  imitative  part  alone.  He  only  indi- 
cated with  a few  outlines  the  matter  itself,  so  to  form 
a background  to  project  upon  the  aroused  emotion  and 
gently  guide  the  listener’s  imagination  into  the  desired 
direction. 

HOW  OUT  OF  DOORS  AFFECTED  SCHUBERT. 

It  is  a case  of  restraint  being  one  of  the  greatest 
attributes  of  genius  that  is  here  to  work.  No  better 
example  can  be  found  of  this  than  the  beautiful  accom- 
paniments in  Schubert’s  songs,  that  deal  with  outdoors. 

A little  melodic  phrase,  a little  run,  a characteristic 
harmony,  is  all  there  is,  and  as  short  as  it  is,  it  is  to 
the  point,  and  produces  the  desired  effect. 

The  modern  composer  approaches  Nature’s  music 
with  a phonograph  and  a moving  picture  camera — he 
wants  you  to  not  only  hear  it— yea — see  it — smell  it— 
feel  it ! And  he  mixes  and  mixes  colors  and  chords 
and  instrumental  effects,  and  when  he  has  got  it  all 
stirred  up,  what  has  lie  got?  Not  more  than  the  classic 
composer,  as  far  as  picturesqueness  and  acoustic  accu- 
racy goes,  and  far  less  as  far  as  feeling  is  concerned. 
His  efforts  are  purely  imitative;  at  best  he  gives  us  a 
poor  photograph  through  his  mental  camera,  but  not 
the  mood  or  the  sentiment,  the  true  artistic  values  of 
everything. 
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IMITATING  NATURE  IN  MUSIC. 

Only  very  few  tonal  demonstrations  in  Nature  can 
be  reproduced  literally  and  not  lose  their  elementa 
property,  as  for  instance,  the  wind,  which  goes  up  and 
down,  in  true  musical  chromatic  scales,  and  is  easy  to 
imitate.  One  of  the  greatest  examples  and  most  Char- 
acteristic compositions  for  this  is  the  study  by  Alkan, 
The  Wind,  played  here  several  years  ago  most  beauti- 
fully by  Harold  Bauer.  W agner  uses  the  chromatic 
scale  for  that  purpose  in  his  Hying  Dutchman  over- 
ture, and  no  one  who  was  ever  fortunate  enough  to  lis- 
ten to  the  storm  as  it  howls  through  the  rigging  wi 
fail  to  see  the  truth  of  Wagner’s  pictures,  and  feel 
the  uncanny  weirdness  of  Alkan’s  music. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  songs  of  the  birds,  whose 
hearing  and  singing  apparatus  is  constructed  absolute  y 
true  and  produces  and  responds  to  a fundamental  and 
its  overtones.  Of  these  the  most  used  are  the  third 
and  the  fifth,  although  a few  species  in  South  America 
have  also  the  seventh  of  the  fundamental  m their 
chords  Wagner,  in  the  aforementioned  scene  in  Sieg- 
fried was  inspired  to  use  the  call  of  several  birds  for 
his  bird  motive,  and  made  out  of  those  a melodic  mo- 
tive that  beautifully  blends  in  with  the  mood  and  the 

^ When  we  look  over  compositions  dealing  with  Na- 
ture, we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  following  law : 
The  smaller'  the  talent,  the  smaller  the  man  and  the 
narrower  his  mind  and  horizon,  the  closer  will  he  stick 
to  slavish  imitation  of  Nature.  The  greater  the  genius, 
the  better  the  musician,  the  deeper  the  thinker,  the 
more  will  he  penetrate  through  the  realistic  features 
and  give  us  the  mood,  the  sentiment  that  is  back  of  it 
the  reflection*  of  Nature’s  phenomena  upon  his  own 

mind  and  soul.  . . 

So  when  you  are  out  of  doors  again,  the  next  time, 

whether  you  listen  to  the  swishing  of  the  boughs  in 
the  woods,  or  to  the  humming  of  the  insects  and  the 
babbling  of  the  brook  in  the  field,  or  watch  the  long 
waves  as  they  roll  by  in  the  ocean,  think  of  the  great 
rhythm  that  moves  everything  m ever-recurring 
periods.  Try  to  understand  the  harmony  that  is  mani- 
fested everywhere.  and  amid  the  silence  under  the 
stars,  the  mysterious  darkness  of  the  woods  and  the 
inexorable  magnitude  of  the  ocean,  you  will  hnd  that 


THE  ETUDE 

BALANCE  IN  RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT. 


BY  DANIEL  BATCHELLOR. 


In  the  7,  7,  7,  7 metre,  each  line  is  lengthened  to  the 
eighth  count  in  the  cadence,  e.  g. : 

No.  4. 


In  teaching  time,  the  first  essential  is  to  get  the 
pupils  to  feel  the  wave-like  flow  of  the  measures  It 
will  be  remembered  that  there  are  the  two  radical 
forms  of  measured  movement — the  two-pulse  swing 
and  the  three-pulse  swing.  From  these  are  derived 
other  forms,  of  which  the  most  usual  are  the  four- 
pulse  and  six-pulse  measures.  But  the  pupil  should  be 
led  to  observe  that,  in  addition  to  the  measured  flow 
of  the  movement,  the  music  is  divided  into  groups  of 
measures  and  that  these  groups  have  a distinct  relation 
one  to  another.  First  of  all,  they  must  he  in  true  pro- 
portion, so  that  one  group  balances  another,  otherwise 
the  music  will  halt  like  a lame  person,  or  a bird  with 
a broken  wing. 

■This  balance  of  the  lines,  when  applied  to  verse,  is 
called  metre,  and  it  can  best  be  studied  in  hymns  or 
hymn-tunes.  The  simple  tune  forms  are  divided  into 
four  sections,  which  correspond  to  the  four  lines  m the 
verse  The  simplest  form  of  metre  is  that  in  which 
each  line  has  eight  syllables.  It  is  marked  in  the 
hymnals  as  8.  8,  8,  8,  and  is  commonly  known  as  “long 
metre.”  For  a well-known  example  take  this: 

Wo.  I. 


9- 


J 


Soft  - ly 


the  light  of  day  — 


=t 


Fades  up  - on  our  sight  a - way — 
The  8,  7,  8,  7 movement  is  more  interesting,  because 
of  the  alternation  of  run-on  and  resting  lines,  e.  g.: 

“ Tell  me  not , in  mournful  numbers , 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers , it 
And  thinfjs  are  not  irhat  they  seem. 

The  popular  7,  6,  7,  6 metre  has  a rather  peculiar  way 
of  balancing  the  alternate  lines.  Jerusalem,  the  Gulden! 
is  a good  example  of  this: 

No.  5. 

7ET 


* r * pj  Q 1 Q a 4 5 


Sing 


the  Lord  with  cheer  - ful  voice: 


3845  6-7 

The  various  “peculiar  metres,”  however  irregular 
the  lines  may  appear  to  the  eye,  are  all  in  true  propoi- 
tion,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases  they  conform  to  the 
natural  standard  of  eight  beats.  . f 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  song  forms,  lake 

for  example : 

No.  6. 
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Him 
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"Thro'igli  "tl  th< ' tones  that  ribrate 
’Mill  earth's  gap,  rarieil  dream . 

III  trim  in  secret  listens 
Hears  one  great  tone  rcsoinulmil. 


Come  ye  be  - fore  Him  and  re  - joice. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  these  8-pulse  lines  are 
naturally  timed  to  the  intervals  of  breathing.  Hence 
the  name  of  rhythm,  from  fiea)  (rlieo)  1 breathe. 

But  in  other  forms  of  metre  the  different  lines  have 
not  always  the  same  number  of  syllables.  In  the 
8,  6,  8,  6 form — generally  called  "common  metre  we 
have  two  long  and  two  short  lines,  e.  g.: 


far,  far 

In  the  three-pulse  movement  the  normal  length  o 
the  lines  is  twelve  counts,  which  generally  move  faste 
than  in  the  two-  or  four-pulse  movement.  Here  is 
well-known  example: 

No.  7. 


MAKING  MUSICAL  ATMOSPHERE. 

BY  FRANCIS  LINCOLN. 


••77/,-  harp  at  nature's  adroit  strung 
lias  nerer  ceased  to  plan  : ‘ * 

The  sou  a the  stars  at  morning  sung 
lias  nerer  died  a wall.”  * * 


-0-  • O 

The  Camp-bells  are  com-ing,  o 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  could  create  a 
musical  atmosphere  in  your  own  neighborhood  just  as 
easily  as  the  chemist  can  create  gases  m the  labora- 
tory"?  Try  this  compound  and  see  if  it  is  not  a profit- 

able  one . _ -r^-  . -w,y  ■ rr-.j 

SS-  + F-*  4-  Hi<!  + zs  4-  R"  + p“  + E‘  +^y  + T 

Perhaps  you  do  not  see  the  significance  of.  such  a 
formula,  hut  applied  to  a musical  club  or  music  arc  e 
in  your  community  it  may  work  wonders.  Let  us 

translate  it. 

Nine  parts  of  work. 

Eight  parts  of  zeal. 

Seven  parts  of  experience. 

Six  parts  of  human  interest. 

Five  parts  of  persistence. 

Four  parts  of  fun. 

Three  parts  of  research. 

Two  parts  of  self-sacrifice. 

Mix  well  and  administer  to  any  musical  club,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  happiness  of  the  community  should  be 
magical. 

Perhaps  you  can  not  form  a club.  If  not,  .apply  the 
same  formula  to  your  pupils’  recitals.  Be  true  to  your 
work.  Love  ii  in  all  its  parts.  Gradually  you  will  note 
that  a musical  atmosphere  becomes  noticeable  where 
none  ever  existed  before.  It  may  not  he  the  kind  of 
an  atmospheric  fog  that  sometimes  obscures  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  Trocadero,  Queen's  Hall  or  the  Gcwandhaus, 
but  it  will  be  just  the  kind  of  a musical  atmosphere  in 
which  the  best  interests  of  your  pupils  and  your  com- 
munity will  flourish. 


In  reading  this,  there  is  a natural  pause  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  fourth  lines.  When  we  set  the 
words  to  music  these  short  lines  have  to  be  lengthene 
out  to  balance  the  long  ones,  thus: 

No.  2. 


The  Camp-bells  are  com-ing,  o - bo,  o - ho! 
Where  the  movement  is  more  deliberate,  there  is  aj 
to  be  a halting  place  half-way  through  the  line,  bee  a, 
instance  of  this  in  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 


No.  8. 


, ■ * 3 4 S ' fi  7 « 1 3 8 4 5 ' 15  < ‘ 8' 

"Short  metre”— 6,  6,  8,  6— has  three  lines  of  six  syl- 
lables and  one  of  eight  syllables.  The  abruptness,  of 
these  short  lines,  offset  by  the  roll  of  the  long  line, 
makes  this  form  of  verse  well  fitted  to  express  resolute 
energy,  c.  g.: 


E#?*  1 

B Pj»  — 

1 

"Sin ml  up  and  bliss  the  Lord  * * 

Ye  people  at  His  choice. 

Stand  up  and  bless  the  Lord  pour  dad. 
W ith  heart  and  soul  and  roiee. 


Underlying  all  the  endless  variety  of  rhythmic  mov 
ment  there  is  a steady  balance  of  the  lines  (sectio 
and  periods)  and  a complete  adjustment  of  all  t 
parts  to  the  whole.  A clear  understanding  of  tl 
fundamental  principle  will  give  poise  and  power 
musical  interpretation. 


Notice  here  again  that  in  the  musical  setting  each 
the  short  lines  has  to  he  lengthened  out  to  the  eu 
counts,  so  that  they  may  all  be  balanced,  thus: 

No.  i. 

v « — - — * 


STUDY  HARMONY  FROM  PIANO  PLAY1N 


by  ELI  A NOR  CAMERON. 


Stand  up  and  bless  the 


Lord  , 


aSE* 

Ye 


— l — 


peo  - pie  of 


-fi- 

His 


choice 


m 


E: 


“Mi  -ir  i hi.  her  outpouring  of  the  soul  than  either 
wisdom  or  philosophy." — L.  van  Beethoven. 


Stand  up  and  bless  the  Lord,  your  God, 


i 


With  heart  and  soul  and 


voice . 


As  the  work  in  interpretation  progresses  and  1 
pupil  becomes  more  advanced,  the  imaginative  phs 
of  the  study  may  be  replaced  by  the  spiritual  meant 
Associate  the  pleasant  and  joyful  moods  with 
major,  the  darker  emotions  of  sorrow  and  despair  w 
the  minor.  As  soon  as  possible,  lead  the  student 
feel  the  tone  of  transition  that  is  always  present 
every  dominant  seventh  chord.  Another  necessity  i: 
careful  study  of  the  types  of  the  different  resolute 
and  an  understanding  of  the  signilicance  of  eac  i c 
Thin  form  of  harmonv  work,  springing  as  it  does 
of  the  actual  compositions  that  the  pupil  studies,  ma 
a lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  player,  w 
in  giving  the  selection  practically  applies  the  mvol 
principles  and  thus  makes  them  his  own. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Tn  the  preceding  article  (see  The  Etude  for  March) 
we  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  great  Lowell  Mason,  who 
certainly  was  a pioneer  in  the  most  important  fields  of 
American  music.  His  third  son,  Dr.  William  Mason, 
was  also  a pioneer  among  our  native  teachers  and 
artists.  Born  in  Boston,  January  24th,  1829,  his  father 
was  his  earliest  teacher.  In  1849  he  went  to  Europe 
fo  study,  and  was  the  first  of  that  long  procession  of 
American  students  which  has  made  Germany  its  Mecca. 
Richter,  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Dreyschock  and  finally 
Liszt,  all  had  a hand  in  his  education,  J.  C.  D.  Parker 
(still  living  in  Boston),  and  the  superficial  Richardson, 
Who  subsequently  sold  about  a million  copies  of  his 
■[piano  method,  were  about  the  only  other  American 
■ students  of  music  in  Germany  at  'that  time.  In  1854 
Mason  began  his  work  in  America,  and  it  was  im- 
portant from  the  very  start.  With  Theodore  Thomas, 
2arl  Bergmann,  J.  Mosenthal  and  George  Matzka, 
Mason  founded  chamber  concerts  which  were  the  be- 
ginning of  that  branch  of  classical  music  among  us. 
for  thirteen  years  these  concerts  were  continued  and 
heir  standard  was  far  above  anything  that  had  ch- 
ained in  this  country  before.  Brahms  and  Schumann 
.vere  first  introduced  in  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Vlason. 


EARLY  ORCHESTRAS. 


The  thread  of  our  narrative  continues  with  the  name 
)f  Carl  Bergmann,  mentioned  above  as  coadjutor  of 
Mason.  It  was  Carl  Lenschow  and  Carl  Bergmann 
but  chiefly  the  latter),  who  were  the  real  pioneers  in 
food  orchestral  music  in  the  United  States.  They 
lirected  the  Germania  Orchestra,  the  first  classical  or- 
hestra  which  had  anything  like  a permanent  existence 
n America.  It  came  about  largely  through  the  revolu- 
ion  of  1848.  Not  that  many  of  the  musicians  had  been 
n rebellion,  but  the  political  unrest  throughout  all 
jurope  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  gain  a living 
n their  native  land,  and  they  were  forced  to  emigrate. 
Several  of  these  refugees  formed  an  orchestra,  giving 
oncerts  in  several  of  the  large  cities,  but  making  their 
eadquarters  chiefly  in  Boston.  They  very  soon  had 
fty  members  in  their  band,  and  gave  Boston  its  first 
earing  of  Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony. 

We  must  here  digress  to  say  that  New  York  had  its 
’hilharmonic  Orchestra  before  this  time,  thanks  to  the 
nthusiasm  of  Uriah  C.  Hill,  a violinist  of  moderate 
bili‘y  but  of  much  energy  and  of  high  ideals,  who 
Iso  deserves  record  among  the  musical  pioneers  of 
’is  country.  But  the  Germania  was  of  higher  stand- 
rd  than  the  early  Philharmonic,  almost  every  member 
eing  a good  soloist. 

One  little  glimpse  into  the  history  of  the  Germania 
'rchestra  may  illustrate  the  musical  status  of  the  time, 
n Philadelphia  they  had  been  losing  money  continu- 
usly,  although  they  went  into  continually  smaller  halls 
i retrench  expenses.  Finally  they  came  down  to  a 
irge  room  which  was  to  cost  them  ten  dollars.  The 
eceipts  were  less  than  eight  dollars,  therefore  the 
mdlord  turned  out  the  gas,  and  the  Philadelphia  sea- 
'n  came  to  a sudden  end  in  the  darkness. 

In  the  Germania  Orchestra  there  was  a tall  and 
andsome  flute-player,  who  blew  into  his  sentimental 
’be  faithfully  until  Carl  Bergmann  left  the  orchestra 
pr  a New  York  engagement.  Then  the  men  decided 


that  the  flute  player  would  look  Acrv  well  as  conduc- 
tor, and  he  was  promoted  to  the  baton.  He  wielded 
it  very  well  and  made  a good  deal  of  American  musi- 
cal history.  His  name  was  Carl  Zerrahn,  and  he  was 
afterwards  director  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Orchestra, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  the  great  Peace 
Jubilee. 

Since  we  have  entered  the  orchestral  field  let  us 
carry  the  genealogy  of  this  branch  in  America  down 


John  S.  Dwight. 


to  more  recent  times.  Foreigners  were  naturally  more 
active  here  than  native  Americans.  Leopold  Damrosch 
came  from  Breslau  to  Lew  A ork  and  conducted  the 
I hilharmonic,  the  New  Aork  Symphony  Society,  the 
New  York  Oratorio  Society,  the  Arion  Male  Chortis, 
and  German  opera.  He  did  more  than  this,  for  he 
gave  to  America  his  two  talented  sons,  Walter  Dam- 
rosch and  h rank  Damrosch,  who  are  still  very  active 
in  the  modern  musisal  uplift  among  us. 


WAGNER’S  AMERICAN  SUPPORTERS. 

Anton  Seidl  must  also  be  mentioned  among  actual 
pioneers.  He  was  scarcely  a pioneer  in  orchestral 
music,  for  there  had  been  much  excellent  music  of 
this  type  before  his  advent  in  1885,  but  the  earlier  per- 
formances of  Wagner  must  have  been  something  very 
mystifying  to  the  musical  auditor;  there  were  many 
dissonances  which  were  not  “made  in  Germany,”  and 
there  w’ere  make-shifts  that  would  cause  the  devout 
Wagnerian  of  to-day  to  shudder  himself  into  an  early 
grave.  These  things  came  to  an  end  when  Anton  Seidl 
took  the  helm,  or  rather  the  baton.  He  was  the  real 
pioneer  of  Wagnerian  opera  in  America. 

But  Wagnerian  orchestral  music  had  another  great 
supporter  in  America,  a man  to  whom  the  cause  of 


good  music  in  America  owes  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  and  a man  who  was  practically  an  American — 
THEODORE  THOMAS.  No  one  man  ever  did  as 
much  for  our  musical  uplift  as  this  earnest  conductor. 
He  came  to  New  York  from  Hanover,  in  1845,  when 
lie  was  ten  years  old,  and  boy  as  he  was,  he  was  soon 
in  an  orchestra.  Then  came  the  Mason-Thomas  cham- 
ber concerts,  spoken  of  above.  But  it  was  with  his 
orchestra  that  his  chief  deeds  for  America  were  done. 
Just  as  Seidl  was  weaker  in  orchestral  scores  than  in 
operatic,  so  Thomas  was  less  great  on  the  operatic  side 
than  on  the  orchestral.  The  two  giants  supplemented 
each  other.  Of  the  life  of  Theodore  Thomas  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  here,  its  glories  are  too  recent 
and  will  always  be  well-remembered. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY. 

One  other  great  orchestral  pioneer  must  here  be 
mentioned.  The  builder  of  our  greatest  orchestra.  It 
is  not  necessary  in  a short  essay  such  as  this  to  give 
the  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Founded  by  the  liberality  of  an  eminent  Boston  banker, 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  it  began  its  career,  under  Georg 
Henschel,  October  22d,  1881.  But  it  became  important 
only  alter  Wilhelm  Gericke  had  begun  to  reform  it 
and  to  build  for  the  future.  It  was  Mr.  Gericke  who 
ruthlessly  discharged  the  veterans  who  were  in  its 
ranks  and  who  clung  to  it  as  a sort  of  Old  Men’s 
Home.  It  was  he  who  went  to  Yienna  and  Paris  and 
chose  a number  of  young  artists  who  were  to  grow 
up  with  the  orchestra  and  some  of  them  are  with  it 
yet,  after  about  a quarter-century  of  service.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  firmness  and  far-seeing  policy  of  Mr. 
Gericke  we  would  not  possess  as  we  do  to-day,  prob- 
ably the  best  orchestra  of  the  world. 

In  one  sense  Antonin  Dvorak  was  a pioneer  in 
American  musical  affairs.  From  1892  to  1895  lie  was 
director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  New  York. 
During  Ins  stay  in  this  country  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  entire  world  to  the  charm  of  our  plantation 
music  and  its  fitness  for  classical  treatment  in  string 
quartet  and  symphony.  A et  his  symphony,  From  the 
New  World,  was  not  the  first  American  work  of  this 
type,  as  those  who  study  George  W.  Chadwick’s  second 
- symphony,  or  his  string  quartet  in  D minor  may  dis- 
cover. 

But  we  may  now  add  to  the  list  of  pioneers  in  the 
American  musical  advance  a name  which  has  not  al- 
ways been  held  in  high  honor,  yet  its  owner  probably 
sowed  more  musical  seed  than  almost  any  other  single 
worker.  Patrick  S.  Gilmore  was  not  a great  musician  ; 
he  was  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ranks  of  Ameri- 
can composers  of  eminence;  but  he  was  a superb  or- 
ganizer, and  he  had  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  Celtic 
race.  His  two  great  Peace  Jubilees  took  place  in  Bos- 
ton in  1869  and  1872.  The  second  was  a musical  fes- 
tival beyond  any  that  had  ever  taken  place  on  earth, 
for  we  may  distrust  the  stories  of  Josephus  of  tre* 
mendous  choruses  in  ancient  Jerusalem. 


GILMORE  AND  THE  PEACE  JUBILEE. 


Now  there  are  acoustical  reasons  why  a chorus  of 
20,000  and  an  orchestra  of  2,000  cannot  give  a good 
ensemble  to  a critical  auditor.  A “Bouquet  of  Artists.” 
forty  strong,  singing  solos  or  even  four-part  songs; 
the  punctuation  of  the  mass  of  sound  with  artillery."or 
the  introduction  of  a bass  drum  ten  times  the  usual 


Anton  Seidl. 


size,  and  a grand  piano  twice  the  ordinary  size  are 
not  especially  artistic  effects.  But  the  rammgofthe 

chorus  of  twenty  thousand  caused  every  town  and  ham 

let  in  New  England,  and  many  in  other  parts  o I 
country  to  study  music  which  was  of  an  mhmtol 
higher  grade  than  anything  that  they  had  attempted 

ladder  by  which  we  have  ascended;  it  is  unfa,r  1 
criticize  'the  artistic  shortcomings  of  the  m0"St"h|nd 
tival  and  forget  what  a precious  legacy  it  left 


fa'her  of  the  American  Conservatory  system  Eben 
Tourjee  was  not  a deeply  educated  musician,  although 
,1.  had  taken  lessons  from  several  teachers.  J- 
even  to  Haupt’s  classes  in  Berlin.  He  was,  however, 
a superb  organizer  and  the  man  best  fitted  for  h,s  time 
Had  he  come  forward  with  a severe  cnrncul.m.  v. die 
he  founded  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

f7i  r«hfSlr  Ae'ademy'of 

SjfSffi.  beforejiis  time.  B*  he 

stndenHatife/'than  Mprclsed  him ; he  "adapted  himself 
a d his  educational  scheme  to  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  him,  and  where  a great  musician  would 
h"ve  “ail'd  Dr.  Tourjee  (the  degree  came  from  Wes- 
University)  succeeded.  . . . . 

The  present  writer  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Dr  Tourjee,  but  almost  despairs  of  giving  the  read 
S.  idea  3 Hi,  personality.  He  was  enormously  eu.hu- 
Mastic  and  had  the  faculty  of  making  others  s . 
sized  up  a man  very  quickly,  found  out  what  h^coiild 
,lo  best  and  set  him  to  doing  it.  The  author  well  re 
calls  how  Dr.  Tourjee  pushed  him  into  lectureship, 
against  his  will;  landed  him  m a class  room  with 
number  of  students  of  Theory  around  lnm.  before  he 
had  anything  but  a vague  idea  of  what  Theory  mean, 
made  him  editor  of  a musical  journal  before  he  had 
written  a single  essay.  Dr.  Tonrjce  hatl  a s^lle  t^at 
was  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  him  n his  career. 
He  was  rather  small  in  stature,  with  bright  and  spark- 
ling  eyes  that  lit  up  grandly  a,  he  became  , ...crested 


America,  has  led  to  a set  of  female  composers  who 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  European  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Beach  is  to  be  considered  the  head  of  these. 
Our  folk-song  also  had  a pioneer  in  Stephen  L-  os- 
ier, whose  sweet  simplicity  will  be  found  very  difficu  v.  ^ 
to  imitate  by  any  who  attempts  it. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  these  two  articles  to 
drive  a history  of  the  beginnings  of  American  music  in 
its  various  phases.  We  have  endeavored  rather  to 
point  out  some  of  those  who  really  began  some  new 
development  in  our  native  art,  and  to  set  forth  briefly 
just  where  and  how  their  influence  was  exerted.  Me 
have  pictured  a number  of  rivulets  and  tiny  streams 
Gradually  uniting,  until  now  we  behold  a great  river, 
ever-broadening  and  bearing  the  freight  of  all  the  na- 
tions upon  its  bosom. 


[Editor’s  Note.— Our  readers  will  realize  how  i“P°ss',J| 
it  yv.nild  lie  for  Mr.  Elscn  to  treat  more  than  a few  out- 
standing personalities  in  our  musical  history  in  an  :u  ticle  o. 
the  purpose  and  the  size  of  the  foregoing  Dudley  Buc  . foi 
instance,  was  certainly  a pioneer  in  one  phase  of  our  musical 
development,  as  were  many  of  his  contemporaries,  but  - . 

1 \ . In  tVio  nnr*  which  flI)DeJUed  ID 


development,  as  were  mauj  ui  . . 

Elson  has  in  this  article  and  in  the  one  which  appealed  in 
tile  March  issue  of  Tub  Etude  represented  most  of  the  me? 

i . i ■u a <•>  frirmativn  Affect.  liDOii  our  national 


iho  March  issue  ot  tub  i^tide  ieyu»cuicu  " “ 

and  women  who  have  had  a formative  effect  upon  our  na.ional 
musical  growth.] 


JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 

In  the  preceding  article  «««*.  of  Wilto . H.  Fry 
and  the  beginnings  of  A.ovncan  >m .steal  c 

1 versbadow, d by  an  clot, .ten. 

hr'T'nt  horned  classicist,,  tin gh  thick  and 

branch.  But,  alas,  once,  by  nust.tU,  he  3 

ff  .he  tanton,  or- 

Bad!  (Th*m>hdy  of  this  chorale  is  not  by  Bach,  hut 
' Ussier  as  it  was  originally  a love-song.  Mr. 
Whitney  thought  it  best  l°  «cdi‘  ^e  Criticism 

jWu  Sebastian  Bach  g Dwight  was  generally 

wholesome 'and  good.  In  America  at  that  tune  (fn;m 

great  musicians.  O«o  Drvsel  and  Hugo  ™ 

I in  his  dav,  unjustly  overshad- td  other  e. 

e-st  writers.  Karl  Merz,  for  example,  is  a name  kn  wi 
“""‘few,  ye.  in  hi-  .by  he  S* 

he  will  fint  a nolile “display  of  a well- 
,1  and  highly-trained  musical  mind. 

. i„  musical  literature  have  become  so 

u that  one  can  recite  ait  entire  list  of  pro™- 
. as  Mathews.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason, 
i i riv.hi  iy  Krehbicl.  Hale,  Einck,  Henderson, 
Did  im  ui,  and  a score  of  others. 


Eben  Tourjee. 


the  wit  of  malieran. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  interpretive  artist  is 
that  his  art  dies  with  him.  The  creative  artist  at  least 
leaves  behind  him  something  that  will  make  him  a sort 
of  familiar  spirit  in  thousands  of  homes  through  scores 
of  generations.  Thus  it  is  we  can  remember  even  so| 
insignificant  a composer  as  Offenbach  while  we  forget 
a divine  singer  like  Malibran.  Some  interesting  remin- 
iscences of  her  by  Ernest  Legouve  were  recently  trans 
lated  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  and  made  into  an  essay  in 
eluded  in  his  Diversions  of  a Music  Lover. 

“In  illustration  of  her  contempt  for,  or  rather  lov< 
of  danger,”  says  Mr.  Graves,  “M.  Legouve  tells  us  that 
the  first  day  she  ever  went  out  on  horseback,  he  being 
her  companion,  she  put  her  horse  at  a ditch  and  go 
over  without  mishap.  And  he  tells  an  even  mor 
extraordinary  story  of  her  plunging  into  the  sea  in  th 
Bay  of  Naples,  although  she  could  not  swim,  in  th 
serene  confidence  that  her  friends  would  not  let  lie 
drown.  Of  her  readiness  in  retort  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing example:  ..v 

“Lamartine  had  been  complimenting  her  on  her  git 
of  languages— she  spoke  four  with  equal  facility.  Mes 
she  replied,  ‘it’s  very  convenient.  It  enables  me  t 
clothe  my  ideas  in  my  own  way.  When  I am  at  a or 
for  a word  in  one  language,  I take  it  from  another; 
borrow  a sleeve  from  the  English,  a collar  from  tlj 
German,  a bodice  from  the  Spanish.  — Which,  makes  1 
all  a charming  harlequin’s  dress.’-1  A harlequin  s dies 
if  you  like,  but  the  harlequin  never  wears  a mask.  L 
another  occasion  when  someone  was  praising  a po 
whose  poverty  of  ideas  was  only  surpassed  by  his  ® 
nificent  style,  ‘Don’t  talk  to  me  of  his  talent,  said  M. 
ibran,  ‘he  produces  a vapor  bath  with  a drop  • 
water.’  ” 


in  what  he  was  speaking  about.  He  was  always  suave 
anc]  ..entle.  A decided  baldness  gave  a rather  patriar- 
chal look  to  him,  in  the  conservatory  nays.  He  was 
a personal  friend  to  each  and  every  pupil.  That  per- 
sonality” of  work  in  a large  conservatory  has  'anjshec 
forever;  no  one  but  Dr.  Tourjee  could  accomplish  it. 

What  difficulties  lay  in  the  path  of  a wide  curriculum 
can  scarcely  he  imagined.  At  one  of  the  meetings  with 
the  pupils  Dr.  Tourjee  thought  that  he  might  venture 
to  try  for  a conservatory  orchestra.  He  suggested 
every  student  who  played  an  instrument  should  come 
the  next  evening  and  bring  his  instrument  along.  They 
came!  There  were  nineteen  flutes,  three  violins  and  a 
mandolin!  The  orchestra  was  Postponed^  The  ame 
conservatory  has  now  an  orchestra  that  plays  all 
Beethoven  symphonies. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY  BEGINNINGS. 

, ,-N  , . r i -,  u have  sprung  up  right  and  left. 
but  her(  w,  u , yet  lo  notice,  with  some  detail,  the 


EBEN  TOURJEE'S  GREAT  WORK. 

Dr  Tourjee  may  he  regarded  as  a link  binding  the 
old  to  the  new.  He  was  at  first  an  outcome  of  the 
New  England  praise  meeting  and  singing  school,  but 
when  the  Peace  Jubilees  took  place  he  was  a power 
behind  the  throne.  He  was  organizing  everywheie  and 
getting  the  different  societies  ready  to  merge  into 

^ ' Th e" present  writer  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that 
all  of  his  present  work  in  music  was  suggested,  fos- 
tered and  upheld  by  Dr.  Tourjee. 

Other  pioneers  in  different  musical  fields  might  be 
-pok  n of.  The  encouragement  of  women  in  music,  in 


Carl  Zerrahn. 
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( The  first  section  of  this  article  appeal  ed  in  THE  ETUDE  for  March , but  this  section  may  be  read  independently  with  equal  profit .) 


INDEPENDENCE  IN  COMBINED  PARALLEL  AND 
CONTRARY  MOTION. 

When  both  hands  are  occupied,  one  of  the  parts  is 
usually  quite  easy,  and  after  the  difficult  part  is  mas- 
tered the  easier  part  can  soon  be  added,  but  there  are 
many  cases  where  both  hands  have  almost  if  not  alto- 
gether equal  difficulties,  in  which  event  let  us  try  the 
following  practice.  We  will  choose  for  our  example 
a couple  measures  from  the  Bach  Prelude  in  C minor 
(No.  2,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord),  in  which  inde- 
pendence in  both  parallel  and  contrary  motion  is  re- 
quired as  well  as  digital  perfection. 


command.  So,  in  order  to  obtain  automatic  muscular 
action  on  a sure  foundation,  a further  conscious  study 
will  not  be  amiss.  So  as  to  hold  the  mind  the  better 
in  coordination  with  the  muscles,  it  is  best  to  change 
the  mental  orders  often,  but  always  run  the  fingers 
over  the  same  path.  Therefore  practice  through  the 
entire  exercise  with  light  but  decided  movements,  using 
in  place  of  the  even  four  sixteenth  notes  to  each  group, 
this  rhythm  : 


Follow  this  with  an  arrangement  of  the  notes  of 
each  group  in  which  a different  set  of  fingers  make 
the  rapid  move,  c.  <j. : 


The  reason  a fairly  good  player  cannot  read  off  at 
fight  a complicated  passage  like  this  is  that  too  many 
physical  and  mental  acts  are  thrust  upon  him  at  the 
same  instant.  Let  the  mind  have  a fair  chance  and 
hese  mental  and  physical  acts  will  soon  be  dispatched 
with  ease.  Simply  revert  to  that  old  adage,  “one  thing 
it  a time.” 

Take,  for  instance,  the  first  measure.  Tt  is  composed 
of  four  groups  of  sixteenth  notes,  four  notes  in  each 
group.  Play  once  the  first  group  each  hand  alone  (I 
say  play  once,  for  now  the  prime  difficulty  lies  in 
uaking  motions  with  both  hands  working  together, 
>o  nearly  all  the  practice,  although  slowly,  should  in- 
volve both  hands).  Play  the  first  group  with  both 
lands  together;  reneat  it  four  times  with  perfect  fin- 
tering.  Take  the  second  group  and  play  it  once  with 
lands  separate  and  then  four  times  with  both  hands 
ogether.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  through  the 
bird  and  fourth  groups  of  the  measure.  Now  go 
iack  to  the  first  group  and  play  it  hands  together 
liree  times;  take  the  second  group  the  same  way,  also 
lie  third  and  fourth.  Return  again  to  the  first  group, 
ind,  since  the  mental  and  physical  difficulties  have 
icen  more  gradually  approached  and  overcome,  you 
■v i 1 1 this  time  repeat  each  group  only  twice.  And  once 
nore  return  to  the  first  group,  but  this  time  play 
straight  through.  Take  the  second  measure  up  in 

•xactly  the  same  manner  and  after  that  is  perfected 
)lay  both  measures  without  interruption. 

The  mental  side  of  this  passage  is  now  quite  ready, 
iut  it  is  doubtful  with  many  whether  the  physical  side 
ias  reached  the  point  where  easy  automatism  has  taken 


Then  use  successively  the  following  rhythms,  play- 
ing through  the  two  measures: 


Now  play  through  with  slight  accents  placed  as 
follows : 


and  with  this  accent, 


the  passage  is  ready  to  use  in  conjunction  with  what 
precedes  and  follows  it.  Students  will  find  scores  of 
passages  which  can  be  treated  similarly  to  these  ex- 
amples in  his  music. 

INDEPENDENCE  WHERE  ONE  TONE  IS  SUSTAINED 
WHILE  THE  OTHER  FINGERS  ARE  EMPLOYED. 

Let  us  turn  for  our  next  effort  to  the  Chopin  Etude, 
Op.  10,  No.  6,  the  second  measure  in  the  bass. 


The  factor  of  relaxation  here  enters  into  the  prob- 
lem. Anybody  who  has  been  brought  up  with  regard  to 
keeping  in  repose  such  muscles  as  arc  not  used  in 
a certain  act  will  find  here  but  little  difficulty.  The 
fifth  finger  is  to  sustain  the  F,  while  the  remaining 
fingers  play  the  figure  in  sixteenth  notes.  Simply  rest 
enough  weight  on  the  fifth  finger  to  hold  down  the 


h , but  do  not  use  muscular  tension  above  that  neces- 
sary for  position. 

Practice  the  sixteenth  note  figure  in  light  staccato 
taps,  and  later  with  the  two  quick  taps,  as  previously 
explained.  Also  for  further  independence  make  use  of 
various  rhythms,  e.  g.: 

l ■"  m*.  nc;  r r,  u r r lt, 

- * • • ' ' • - r • / r s n 


In  the  twenty-first  measure  of  this  same  etude  a 
similar  passage  for  the  right  hand  may  be  found. 
Bach  abounds  with  these  problems. 

INDEPENDENCE  WHERE  ONE  HAND  PLAYS  IN  ONE 
RHYTHM  WHILE  THE  OTHER  PLAYS  IN 
ANOTHER. 

This  is  very  difficult  in  the  event  of  two  notes  against 
three,  which  combination  is  often  encountered  in 
Grieg  and  other  modern  composers.  The  first  measure 
in  the  Grieg  Scherzo,  Op.  54,  is  a fair  example. 


(The  dotted  lines  indicate  where  each  tone  of  the  lower  grouo 
should  be  played.) 

This  is  another  difficulty  where  the  mental  process 
should  be  well  drilled,  when  the  problem  will  not  be 
so  very  obstinate. 

Take  for  example  this  simple  figure: 


Tap  it  out  with  the  second  finger  (R.  H.)  in  time,  apply- 
ing a small  accent  as  indicated. 

Play  again  and  tap  the  second  eighth  note  with  the 
L.  H.,  once  more  keeping  the  sound  of  the  figure  in 
mind,  but  this  time  tap  the  second  eighth  note  an 
octave  lower,  c.  g. : 


Now  add  one  more  note  and  this  problem  is  in  a fair 
way  to  be  solved,  c.  g. : 


If  the  student  will  play  and  listen  carefully  to  this 
example  he  will  very  soon  gain  a command  over  it. 
lo  aid  still  further  in  the  solving  of  this  problem 
he  might  count  one,  two,  three,  and  tap  a key  at  one 
and  again  between  two  and  three.  Reverse  the  process. 
If  a second  person  can  be  enlisted,  let  one  person 
count  aloud  one,  two,  three,  while  the  other  counts 
one,  two,  and  vice  versa.  With  these  simple  hut 
effective  aids  well  in  mind  try  Example  7.  If  it  still 
gives  trouble  take  the  second  count  of  Example  7 and 
use  it  slowly,  exactly  following  each  step  of  Examples 
8,  9 and  10.  , 

INDEPENDENCE  WHERE  CERTAIN  TONES  ARE 
PLAYED  FORTE  WHILE  OTHERS  ARE 
PLAYED  SOFTLY. 

This  is  not  very  difficult  when  the  melody  is  in  one 
hand  with  accompaniment  in  the  other,  but  when 
melody  and  accompaniment  both  come  in  the  same 
hand  it  presents  a more  trying  problem.  Many  of 
these  combinations  come  up  especially  in  Mendels- 
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sohn’s  “Songs  Without  Words.’ 
Xo.  4: 


Here  is  one  from 


MUSIC  AT  THE  COURTS  OF  BABYLON  AND 
JERUSALEM. 


First  play  the  melody  through  clearly.  Try  it  again, 
touching  the  keys  representing  the  accompanying  notes 
but  without  tone.  Now  once  more,  and  this  time  play 
the  accompanying  tones  a light,  quick  staccato  (/>/>). 
never  making  any  break  whatsoever  m the  melody 
which  should  he  forte.  Play  once  more  with  {mf) 
melody  and  light,  detached  tones  (/>)  m the  accom- 

^This'  preparation  should  be  ample  to  establish  the 
technical  side  of  the  problem,  while  the  finer  dis- 
criminations are  the  result  of  more  mature  musical 

growth.  , . 

The  manner  of  practice  set  forth  m the  foregoing 
exerices  not  only  offers  the  best  oi  material  for  inde- 
pendent exercises,  but  at  the  same  time  adds  mastery 
over  a difficult  passage  in  some  inspired  masterpiece. 
It  naturally  economizes  much  time  and  brings  more 
progress,  since  it  holds  more  of  the  real  vital  issue— 
interest. 


Caul  Engel  in  his  most  interesting  and  valuable  work, 
The  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations,  tells  us  that 
“Music  was  especially  used  by  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians in  their  idol-worship,  and  in  superstitious  cere‘- 
monies  of  a religious  character.  This  is  obvious  from 
the  sculptures,  but  is  also  to  some  extent  confirmed  by 
the  mode  of  worship  paid  by  command  of  King  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  the  golden  image,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Baal : 

“‘Then  an  herald  cried  aloud,  To  you  it  is  com- 
manded, O people,  nations  and  languages,  that  at  what 
time  ye  hear  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut.  psaltery, 
dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  musick,  ye  fall  down  and 
worship  the  golden  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
king,  hath  set  up.’  (Dan.  iii,  4,  5.) 

“The  kings  appear  to  have  maintained  at  their  courts 
musical  bands,  whose  office  it  was  to  perform  secular 
music  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  or  on  fixed  occa- 
sions. Of  King  Darius,  the  Mede,  we  are  told  that, 
when  he  had  cast  Daniel  into  the  den  of  lions,  he 
‘went  to  his  palace,  and  passed  the  night  fasting; 
neither  were  instruments  of  musick  brought  before 
him’  (Dan  vi,  18)  ; from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
his  band  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  before  him  in  the 
evening. 


“A  similar  custom  prevailed  also  at  the  court  of  Je- 
rusalem, at  least  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  , 
both  of  whom  appear  to  have  had  their  royal  private 
bands,  beside  a large  number  of  singers  and  instru- 
mental performers  of  sacred  music,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Temple.  When  David,  in  gratitude  for  serv- 
ices received  from  Barzillai,  the  Gileadite,  invited  the 
old  man  to  go  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  abide 
there  in  comfort  at  the  king’s  expense,  Barzillai  re- 
plied, '1  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old,  and  can  I 
discern  between  good  and  evil?  Can  thy  servant  taste 
what  I eat  and  drink?  Can  I hear  any  more  the  voice 
of  singing  men  and  singing  women?  Wherefore,  then, 
should  thy  servant  be  yet  a burden  unto  my  lord,  the 
king?’  (2  Sam.  xix,  35.)  Taking  into  consideration 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  was  said,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a doubt  but  that  Barzillai  here  alludes  to 
the  royal  band ; .nor  is  it  surprising  that  David,  with 
his  fondness  for  music,  should  have  enjoyed  the  mu- 
sical performances  in  his  palace  of  a different  character 
from  those  introduced  into  divine  service. 

“Solomon  himself  mentions  his  private  orchestra  in 
his  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  worldly  pleasures  and 
luxuries:  ‘I  gat  me  men  singers  and  women  singers, 

and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men  as  musical  instru- 
ments, and  that  of  all  sorts.’”  (Eccles.  n,  8.) 


The  Best  of  the  New  Music  Issued  by  the  Leading  Publishers 


Selected,  Graded  and  Recommended  to  The  Etude  Readers 


This  list  of  piano  music  and  songs  represents  a gleaning,  from  the  songs  is  indicated  in  a general  way 


are  graded  in  a scale  of  ten:  from  Grade  /,  very  easy , to  Grade  so,  very  ,. 

by  the  capital  letters  II.,  L.  and  M standing  respectively  for  High,  Low  and  Medium. 


PIANO  SOLO 


BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Grade  Price 

Schmitt,  Susan.  Easy  Tunes  for  two. 

15  Pour  Hand  Pieces  for  the  ^ 

Pianoforte  ' 

Schytte,  Ludvig.  Forty  Pedal  b™u>B 
for  Self  Instruction  on  the  1 luno- 
forte  


Grade  Price 


3-4  .00 


Little  Thumbkin  

Snow  White  and  Rose  Red.  . 
The  Three  Spinning  Fairies. 

The  Dancing  Shoes 

The  Sleeping  B.uiuty 

The  Golden  Bird 

Iluensel  and  Gretel 


.30 


, Lading  publishers  as  offered  from  month  to  month.  The  pieces 
‘ ' is  indicated  in  < 

When  the  song  is  published  in  several  keys,  it  is  so  indicated. 

VOCAL 


.00 


.40 

.30 

.40 

.50 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO.,  Boston 

Retter,  L.  Toys  of  Youth.  Waltz. 


Smith, ’ H.  W.  Woodland  Chimes. 


4 .00 


CARL  FISCHER,  New  York 

Elsenheimer,  N.  J.  My  Favorite  Pas- 
time. li  Easy  Melodies  within  the 
eonipass  of  five  notes  for  I*  our 

Hands.  Series  I • ■ • • - • 

Mv  Favorite  Pas.ime.  li  Easy  Melo- 
dies within  the  compass  of  live 
notes  for  Pour  Hands.  Series  II. 

Meiiuet  Alla  Mozart.... 

Mav  Dance  Alla  Handel ......  •• 

Florid  C Nursery  lthymes.  20  Mm- 
dren's  Pieces  for  Piano  in  two 
Series.  Series  I 

1.  Peter  Piper  

.*  ( ) Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham, 

(b)  The  Thief  

A Lullaby  •_•••• 

The  Wondrous  Wise  Men 

A Plaintive  Melody 

Old  King  Cole 

The  Broken  Doll 

The  Mischievous  Crow 


1-3  .7.) 
4 V2  .40 


ARTHUR  P-  SCHMIDT,  Boston 

Barbour,  Florence  N.  To  My  Piano..  5 
Faldi,  Mari.  For  Sunny  Hours.  :> 
Compositions  for  the  Pianoiot  te 

1.  Daffodil  Dance  

2.  The  Bumble  Bee  Goes  Visiting. 

3.  Wanda.  Mazurka  

4.  Castanets.  Spanish  Dance.... 

5 The  dumping  .lack 

Pariow  E.  Clover  Leaves.  A Collec- 
tion of  Melodious  Pieces  for  the 
Pianoforte,  Six  Hands.  Book  I.  3 
Schaefer,  G.  A.  Grant.  Fireflies 5 


.40 


3 


3 Keys  3 


1.00 

.GO 

.00 

.00 


3 % .60 
3 .00 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.,  Chicago 

Cliarac* 


4 


Dett,  R.  N.  In  tin-  Bottoms. 

teristic  Suite  for  the  Piano.  Bar 

carol  le  

Dance  (.Tula)  

His  Song  

Honey  (Humoresque)  

Prelude  

Williams,  F.  A.  Festival  March.  . 


BOOSEY  & CO.,  New  York 

Grade  Price 

Barnicott,  R.  Have  You  Seen  the 

Fairies!  2 Keys • - 4 

Bennett,  T.  C.  Sterndale.  From  the 
Cherry  Gardens,  Four  Chinese 
Love  Lyrics.  2 Keys.. 

Coates,  E.  Pierrette's  Song. 

Cotven,  F.  H.  The  Pilgrims.  2 Keys.  4 
Hughes,  H.  I Know  My  Love  (M)..  o 
Sanderson,  W.  Love’s  Journey.  3 

Keys  ■ 

O Dream  Divine.  3 Keys ■ 

. ..  Tennant,  Hon.  Mrs.  A Bushman  s 

.40  Song  (L)  _ 

■40  j Willeby,  C,  Only  Friends.  3 Keys..  •> 

■4"  ' wingate,  Maud.  Sweet,  as  the  Graces 

of  a Rose.  2 Keys - 

Wood.  Haydn.  Days  of  Gladness.  2 

Keys  

Woodforde-Finden.  Amy.  Only  A 

Rose.  3 Keys 

Songs  of  Britain.  100  English.  Welsh 
Scottish  and  Irish  Songs  (Shaw; 
Elizabethan  Love  Songs.  Second  Set 
(F.  Keel)  


CARL  FISCHER,  New  York 

Grade  Pric! 

Franke-Harling,  W.  Three  Songs — 

1.  I Think,  Love  (H) 


3 


4 .4(1 

2.  April’s  Lady  ( H) - ....  - • • 3 V2  .4( 

3 The  Face  of  My  Beloved  (H)...  4 .5" 

Smith,  W.  S.  A Song  of  Night.  2 
Keys  


,5. 


.6 


.40 


.00 


GO 


.00 


1 .00 

4.00 


.00 

.40 


.00 


WHITE-SMITH  CO.,  Boston 

Ludebuehl,  F.  P.  Nearer  Home  (■> 


Series  II. 

1 Mistress  Mary,  Quite  Contrary.  . 
o 0,0(1  Advice  for  Travelers 

3.  A Nursery  Song 

4.  Little  Bo-peep  

->.  Simple  Simon  . 

r>.  (a)  1 Saw  a Ship  A-sailmg, 

( l, ) Poor  Robin  

7.  (a)  A Catastrophe. 

lb)  The  Tardy  Scholar 

5.  Too  Late  ...  

!).  A Rejected  Offer 

Kronold.  H.  Op.  17.  La  Vision  di- 
nt a mere  (A  \ ision 

Mother)  ...... 

Ot,  t s.  Air  Religienx  .... 


Pflueger,  Carl,  ilow  Long  Wilt  I’hou 
Forget  Me  (3  Keys) 


.50 

.00 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Crosse,  M.  Only  in  Dreams  (M) 3 

Still  Thine  Own  (M) j* 

Twilight  (M)  3 

Del  Riego,  T.  The  Greatest  \V  ish  m 

the  World.  3 Keys 4 

Spencer,  V.  At  the  Cradle  (H) 4 

Consolation.  (L) 


G.  RICORDI  & CO.,  New  York 

Burleigh,  H.  T.  Elysium.  2 Keys...  3 
Marschal-Loepke,  G.  Op.  27.  Songs 

1 Hand  in  Hand  (H) 4 

2.  Under  the  Lindens  (M) J 

3.  In  the  Old  Time  ( H)  • 4 

4.  It  Was  the  Time  of  Lilac  (H)..  4. 

5.  Long  Ago  (M ) •••••■••**  4 

0.  O Lady  Leave  Thy  Silken  Thread 

(ID  • 4 

O’Neill,  N.  Hakon’s  Lullaby  from 

■‘The  Pretenders  (M) ; •“ 

Scott,  c.  Retrospect.  2 Keys 4 

Spring  Song.  2 Keys A'-'  ’ 

Somerville,  R.  When  Dreams  Come 

True.  3 Keys 4 ■D 


.5 

i 

r>: 

.5 


.5 


.00 

.00 

.00 


Good  Night  (L) 4 


B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO.,  Boston 

Enchantment. 


Barnard  D’ Auvergne. 
Air  dc  Ballet 


4 


.50 


Eight  Little  Tone 


>f  My 


HINDS,  NOBLE  & ELDREDGE, 
New  York 


Barth.  O.  Op.  If 

Poems — , 

1 Sleepy  Flowers.  Melodic ' 

2.  White  Heather.  Chansonette,  . . 1 

3.  Fairies  Revelry.  Sketch 

4 The  Carnival,  Minuet 

5 Laughing  Waters.  Impromptu.. 

0.  Tn  Castle  Halls.  Stately  Gnvott 

7 The  Wood-Bird’s  Carol 

8 March  of  the  Goblins.  .. 

Op  12.  The  Mechanical 


In  the  Home  Town  (L) 

Night  Gossip  (II) 

The  Sea  Hath  its  Pearls  CM) 

Thou  Art  So  Like  a Flower  (II)... 
Ware,  Harriet.  Alone  1 Wander.  2 

Keys • • 

Willeby,  Chas.  The  Call  to  London 
(TO  


.00 

.00 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.40 

.50 

.50 


ARTHUR  P-  SCHMIDT,  Boston 

Branscombe,  G.  Song  Cycle.  A Lute 

„f  Jade.  2 Keys - 14 

Clough-Leighter,  H.  After.  2 Keys  . 4 .( 

Coleridge-Taylor,  S.  Tell,  O Tell  Me.  _ 

2 Keys  4 . , , 

An  Explanation.  2 Keys.. lit' \ 

Low  Breathing  Winds.  2 Keys.  . . . 3%  - 

Friml  R.  At  Twilight.  2 Keys 3%  .. 

Macdowell,  E.  Six  Selected  Songs 


Keys 

Metcalf,  J. 

Keys  . 


3-4  l.t 


W.  Moon  Dreams. 


3 Vz 


G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York 

The 


.00 


Lynn,  Litta. 

Toy  . . 

B 


Op.  II 


Danse 


B.  R.  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales — 

Red  Riding  Hood 

•Del, noted  Stag 

rog  Prince 


Metcalfe. 

Phelps.  E.  S.  Message  of  Love. 

Without  Words  • ■ * 

Vincent.  Ruth.  On  33.  One 
Again.  Valsc  Episode. 


lion 
Song 
■ and 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO.,  Boston 

Azure  deck 


Chadwick.  G.  W.  Five  Songs. 

Bobolink  (M)  

Roses  (H)  ■ ■ • ■ , 

The  Voice  of  Philomel  (H) ......  • 4 

When  She  Gave  Me  Her  Hand  (H)  . 4 
When  Phillis  Looks  (H) 072 


3 it,  .50 


Class,  F.  M.  Why  doe 

the  Sky?  2 Keys 4 

Dichmont,  W.  Could  1 Forget.  2 

Keys  I 

Wish.  A.  2 Keys 5 

Gilmour,  H.  C.  Off  to  the  Kingdom 

of  Dreams.  2 Keys • • “ 

Huerter.  C.  Daddy’s  Lullaby.  2 Keys  3 
Hyatt,  N.  I.  Winter  Song.  A.  2 Keys  3 


.50 

.40 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.,  Chicag< 

Lester.  W.  My  Prayer  (M)  | . 

Martin.  M.  R.  Sea  of  Sleep  (M)....  3 . 

Orteugren  J.  R.  A Song  of  Love  (M)  3 
Root,  F.  W God’s  Presence  (M)  . . . . 3 


B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO  , Boston 

Briggs,  C.  S.  Thy  Work  to  Do.  3 


.40 


Keys  3 

Lynn.  Litta.  Departure  3 Keys....  3 
Southern  Hush  Song.  A.  2 Keys..  3 
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FRAMCESCA  CUZZONI 


ANGELICA  CATALANI 


JENNY  LIND 


MARCELLA  SEMBR1CH 


LILLI  LEHMANN 


The  Prima  Donna  of  To-Day  and  Yesterday 

by  LORNA  GILL 


I It  has  been  said  of  musicians  that  they  form  a 

hird  sex  or  sex  apart,  but  to  no  class  of  musicians 

loes  this  more  happily  apply  than  the  prima  donna, 

vho  from  the  earliest  days  of  opera  has  been  amen- 
ble  to  none  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity, 

spoiled  and  showered  with  the  applause  of  the  public, 
he  developed  early  that  vanity,  egotism  and  capricious- 
iess  of  temper  that  has  become  since  proverbial  of  the 
rima  donna.  This  enchanting  lady  has  ruled  and  de- 
ighted  us  for  generations,  has  defied  kings,  emperors, 
eniuses,  poets  and  composers,  not  to  mention  long- 

fuftering  impresarios.  Her  rule,  however,  has  gone 
he  way  of  most  despotic  government,  for  being  grad- 
ally  shorn  of  her  power,  she  rules,  now,  only  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  directions  of  the  composer. 


WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  A PRIMA  DONNA? 

& In  past  days  dukes  crossed  swords  on  handsome 

(Italian  piazzas  for  her  favor  and  affections;  princes 
bjrnd  kings  paid  her  homage;  composers  were  worms 
1 the  ground,  who  prepared  the  setting  for  this  price- 
• !:-ss  jewel,  for  from  the  beginning,  she  commanded 
irge  prices,  both  the  glory  and  the  shekels  going 

D her  Volumes  could  be  filled  with  her  romances, 
er  fiery  bouts  with  impresarios  and  composers,  her 
1 ivalries,  jealousies  and  intrigues  with  her  colleagues. 

Opera  owes  it  origin  to  the  Florentine  cult  of  men 
'ho  sought  to  revive  Greek  drama.  Their  effort 

. ound  its  first  expression  in  Daphne,  by  Peri,  per- 

“irmed  in  the  Corsi  Palace  in  1595  in  which  the  music 
'as  intended  to  express  and  illustrate  the  emotions 
f the  text.  A few  composers  in  the  beginning,  par- 
,1  icularly  Monteverde,  that  epoch-maker  in  music,  tried 
I > carry  out  the  ideals  of  the  founders,  but  it  was  not 
ii  >ng  before  they  were  cast  aside  and  an  appeal  made 
> the  public  taste. 

The  first  public  performance  of  opera  took  place 
i Venice  in  1637,  which  soon  took  the  lead  of  the 
. ! alian  cities  in  both  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
j s opera  houses. 


jJ|  At  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  eleven  in  full 
last.  Melodrama  and  intrigue  of  every  description 
>ok  the  place  of  the  classic  heroes,  but  the  public 
•ally  cared  nothing  for  the  plots,  as  they  talked  all 
irough  the  performance,  and  were  silent  only  when 
ie  diva  sang  her  aria.  Opera  played  right  into  the 
mds  of  the  virtuosi,  as  singers  were  then  called,  who’ 
•ized  the  opportunity  to  warble  forth  intoxicating 
•ulades,  without  any  attempt  at  acting.  The  singer 
^ came  the  cock  of  the  walk,  before  whom  the  com- 
pser  must  now  bow  down. 

| Even  at  the  first  opera,  Daphne,  “did  the  soprano 
j ittoria  Archilei,  ornament  the  written  monody  with 
ourishes.”  So  from  the  very  dawn  of  opera  were 
tot  e abuses  that  proved  the  glory  and  the  fortune  of 
e prima  donna. 


3 


A PICTURE  OF  OPERA  IN  OTHER  DAYS. 


The  Venetians  were  insatiable  opera  goers  aim  were 
:ry  noisy  audiences,  shouting,  whistling,  coughing. 


sneezing  and  yawning  aloud.  The  Gondoliers  entered 
free  and  composed  the  claque;  the  ladies  took  coffee 
and  ices,  chatting  incessantly  until  some  diva  began 
her  aria  “If  she  pleased,  the  public  was  not  content 
with  clapping  but  burst  into  endearing  terms. 

Siestu  benedeta ! Benedeto  el  pare  che  l’ha  Fato ! 
ah  cara  us  buto  zozo ! Blessings  on  you,  blessings 
on  your  parents!  Flowers  and  verses  rained  from  the 
boxes  and  galleries,  doves  with  little  bells  around  their 
necks  were  set  free  to  express  the  admiration  of  her 
hearers. 

Leonora  Baroni,  a famous  diva  of  that  century,  had 
a whole  volume  of  poems  composed  in  her  honor.  Mil- 
ton,  who  wrote  three  poems  in  her  praise,  probably 
heard  her  in  Venice,  when  he  visited  Cardinal  Barberini 
there. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
leading  lady  had  become  so  capricious,  vain  and  ex- 
orbitant in  her  demands  that  she  became  a very  thorn 
in  the  side  of  both  composers  and  managers. 

In  1720  Marcello,  a well-known  composer  and  writer 
of  this  time,  gave  expression  to  the  attitude  of  the 
composers  toward  singers  in  a satire  called  II  Theatre 
alia  Moda.  Of  the  prima  donna  he  says:  “At  no 

pains  to  form  their  voices  or  sing  in  tune,  their  be- 
havior on  the  stage  was  outrageous  ; their  dress  ridicu- 
lous ; they  paid  no  attention  to  the  audience,  chattered 
with  the  prompter  and  made  eyes  at  the  boxes.  Imper- 
tinent and  capricious,  they  were  never  satisfied  with 
the  impresario’s  terms.  They  sang  only  when  it  suited 
them  and  fell  ill  on  the  slightest  pretext.”  Again  “The 
composer  will  be  most  attentive  to  the  ladies  of  the 
theatre  supplying  them  with  plenty  of  old  songs  trans- 
posed to  suit  their  voices  and  telling  each  of  them  that 
the  opera  is  supported  by  her  talent  alone.  . . . The 
singer  will  always  complain  of  her  part  that  it  is  not 
suited  to  her  . . . protesting  that  at  such  a court, 
her  air  carried  all  the  applause.  ...  At  rehearsals 
she  will  hum  and  insist  upon  having  the  time  her  own 
way.  She  will  get  hold  of  a new  passage  in  triplets 
and  introduce  it  into  all  her  airs,  the  higher  she  can  go 
in  the  scale,  the  surer  she  will  be  to  have  the  principal 
parts  allotted  to  her.” 

Though  the  development  of  opera  was  retarded  by 
the  vanity  of  the  singers,  it  was  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  vocal  art  acquired 
great  perfection,  purity  of  intonation,  refinement  ot 
melodic  phrasing,  tonal  beauty  and  flexibility  marking 
the  art  of  this  golden  age  of  song,  the  age  of  Porpora, 
the  founder  of  bel  canto  with  his  array  of  famous 
pupils,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I have  heard  one  of  our  great  opera  singers  say  that 
the  vocalises  that  formed  the  pabulum  of  these  singers 
would  be  impossible  of  execution  by  the  great  ones 
of  to-day.  There  was  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  music  of  Pergolesi  and  Scarlatti,  and  in  the  lib- 
rettos of  Zeno  and  Metastasio.  The  most  famous 
prima  donnas,  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  Gabrielli,  Minotti 
were  all  Porpora  products. 


HANDEL'S  TEMPER. 

Plandel  was  writing  for  the  stage  in  London  at  this 
period,  and  brought  for  the  first  time  singers  from 
Italy,  who  reigned  supreme  over  the  world.  People 
flocked  to  the  opera  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  and  raillery 
heaped  upon  it  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  Handel, 
whose  name  suggests  angelic  choirs,  was  a man  of 
militant  temper,  a match  for  fiery  and  capricious  prima 
donnas ; he  would  put  up  with  no  opposition  to  his 
artistic  ideas.  Cuzzoni,  or.e  of  the  greatest  sopranos 
of  this  age,  absolutely  refused  to  sing  an  aria 
he  had  written  for  her.  He  seized  her  firmly  about 
the  waist,  rushed  to  the  window  to  throw  her  out, 
but  she  consented  just  in  time  to  save  her  life. 

The  Italian  singers  brought  with  them  not  only  their 
beautiful  voices  but  also  their  rivalries  and  habit  of 
intrigue.  The  northern  clime  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  a cooling  influence  on  their  tempers,  for  some  of 
the  greatest  feuds  in  operatic  history  took  place  in 
London..  The  Cuzzoni-Faustina  feud  is  among  the 
conspicuous  ones.  Cuzzoni  was  at  the  height  of  favor 
when  Faustina  came,  a younger,  handsomer  and  gentler 
prima  donna,  but  the  fiery  Cuzzoni  could  brook  no 
rivalry.  As  a verse  of  the  time  says: 

“Music  lias  learned  tlie  discords  of  the  state, 

And  concerts  jar  with  Whig  and  Tory  hate.’’’ 

Their  quarrels  and  jealousies  led  to  the  formation 
o.f  two  parties  headed  by  the  nobility,  and  animosities 
as  bitter  as  political  parties  arose  among  them.  These 
sweetly  singing  songstresses  once  came  actually  to ' 
blows. 

Lady  Horace  Walpole  had  the  temerity  to  invite  both 
to  the  same  dinner,  at  which  the  question  of  precedence 
gave  her  great  trouble.  At  another  time  she  invited 
both,  unknown  to  the  other,  to  sing  at  the  same  concert. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  prevail  upon  one  to  sing  in 
the  presence  of  the  other,  she  took  Faustina  to  a re- 
mote part  of  the  house,  on  the  pretext  of  showing  her 
some  rare  china.  Meanwhile  Cuzzoni  had  sung,  think- 
ing that  her  rival  had  quitted  the  field.  A similar  ruse 
was  practiced  with  success  upon  Cuzzoni  to  induce 
Faustina  to  sing. 

At  length  managers  decided  to  put  an  end  to  their 
quarrels.  One,  knowing  that  Lady  Pembroke,  the 
leader  of  the  Cuzzoni  party,  had  made  the  singer 
swear  never  to  sing  for  less  money  than  Faustina, 
offered  Cuzzoni  on  the  renewal  of  her  contract,  a 
guinea  less  than  her  rival,  which  sent  her  flying  back 
to  Italy,  and  made  her  the  theme  of  many  witty  verses. 

“()li,  too  pleasing'  is  thy  strain, 
lienee  to  southern  (Times  again! 

Tuneful  mischief,  vocal  spell, 

To  this  island  hid  farewell. 

Leave  us  as  we  ought  to  he. 

Leave  the  Britons  rough  and  free.’’ 

Another  Porpora  product,  Gabrielli,  was  as  famous 
for  her  eccentricities  as  for  her  marvelous  voice  and 
beauty.  In  1758  Farinelli.  the  famous  tenor,  then  a 
manager  in  Madrid,  wrote  to  Metastasio  concerning 
her.  Metastasio  answered,  “The  amusing  stories  which 
you  hear  from  Italy  concerning  our  Signora  Gabrielli 
are  but  too  true.  She  is  young,  favored  by  nature  and 
of  transcendent  abilities,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  like  other  sirens  she  should  be  capricious.  In 
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order  to  moderate  her  impetuosity,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  impress  her  mind  with  great  respect  or  rather 
positive  fear  of  the  sovereign  and  his  court.” 

He  tells  how  she  enchanted  wherever  she  was  skil- 
fully managed  and  that  the  most  successful  expedient 
ever  tried  to  have  her  sing  well  was  to  induce  her 
favorite  lover — for  she  always  had  one — to  sit  in  a 
box  near  the  stage,  when  she  would  pour  forth  all 
her  powers  to  please.  No  earthly  power  could  make 
her  sing  if  she  did  not  feel  like  it  either  for  kings  or 
emperors.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  whom  she 
was  a favorite  for  some  time,  banished  her  finally  from 
his  kingdom  for  defiance  of  his  authority,  before  which 
she  had  been  exiled  in  turn  from  almost  nil  the  cities 
of  Italy. 

HOW  GLUCK  REFORMED  THE  PRIMA  DONNA. 

A long  time  before  Gluck  came  with  his  reforms, 
opera  had  assumed  certain  fixed  rules  of  construction, 
so  many  arias,  quartets,  duets,  trios  and  choruses,  ir- 
respective of  the  requirements  of  the  plot,  d he  pioneer 
of  German  opera,  in  his  efforts  to  make  it  more  ex- 
pressive of  dramatic  truth,  gave  the  first  blow  to  the 
vanity  of  the  singers. 

The  Paris  of  1773  was  the  principal  scene  of  his 
reforms.  He  said,  “I  have  avoided  interrupting  a 
singer  in  the  warmth  of  a dialogue  to  wait  for  tedious 
ritornelles  or  cadenzas.  . . •’  Naturally  the  singers 
did  not  like  their  parts,  and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
find  a sufficient  number  to  sing  his  operas. 

Two  parties  had  formed,  one  in  favor  of  the  Italian 
composer,  Piccini,  the  other  for  Gluck.  Both  composers 
had  written  on  the  same  theme,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 
Gluck’s  proving  the  greater  success,  with  Sophie  Ar- 
nould,  a French  prima  donna,  in  the  leading  part. 

On  the  opening  night  of  Piccini’s  opera,  his  discom- 
fort knew  no  bounds,  when  he  saw  his  costly  piima 
donna,  La  Guerre,  come  out  as  the  daughter,  Agamem- 
non, making  faces  at  the  men  in  the  pit  and  boxes,  and 
flopping  about  and  reeling  through  her  part.  The  cli- 
max was  reached  when  Sophie  Arnould,  who  was  in 
the  audience,  set  the  house  in  a roar  by  calling  out, 
‘‘This  is  not  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  this  is  Iphigenia  m 
Champagne.” 

La  Guerre  was  whisked  off  to  prison  for  two  days 
by  the  king’s  orders  after  which  she  returned  to  the 
stage  again  singing  better  than  ever.  LTp  to  this  time, 
however,  France  was  far  behind  Italy  in  the  art  of 
song,  as  well  as  in  that  of  operatic  composition.  There 
were  no  singing  schools,  no  singers  comparable  to  the 
great  Italians,  but  the  French,  from  the  beginning,  seem 
to  have  excelled  in  acting.  Sophie  Arnould,  the  most 
distinguished  leading  lady  up  to  then,  had  dramatic 
gifts  greatly  admired  by  Garrick. 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  Italians  Rossini, 
Bellini  and  Donizetti  supreme  in  the  operatic  field,  with 
their  exquisite  melodies  and  vivacious  horiture.  They 
played  more  than  ever  into  the  hands  of  the  singers, 
the  orchestra  now  accompanying  them,  and  allowing 
them  to  take  their  own  time.  This,  however,  had  some 
advantage,  as  it  gave  the  serious  singer  an  opportunity 
to  pay  more  attention  to  acting,  and  produced  conse- 
quently the  first  of  the  emotional  singers.  “Pasta”  it 
was  said,  “was  a Siddons ; Malibran,  a Garrick.”  Son- 
tag,  Grisi,  Perseani,  Catalini,  Alboni,  Jenny  Lind,  were 
the  most  prominent  among  the  sopranos.  Not  all  were 
the  high  type  of  artist  as  Malibran,  the  daughter  of 
Garcia,  combining  with  her  gifts  of  singer  and  actress, 
great  musical  knowledge  and  high  ideals  of  her  art. 

CATALANI. 

The  vocal  tight  rope  walker  is  still  with  us  in  Cata- 
lani,  a woman  of  extraordinary  natural  abilities,  who 
with  all  the  gifts  necessary  to  become  a great  artist, 
spent  her  life  doing  vocal  stunts,  caring  only  for  money 
and  cheap  applause.  She  cared  nothing  for  the  opera 
in  which  she  sang,  and  her  demands  were  so  exor- 
bitant that  nothing  was  left  for  the  other  singers.  Her 
husband  said  to  a manager  who  complained  of  her 
\ (Tins,  “M\  wife  and  four  or  five  puppets  is  all  that  is 
no  -"ary.” 

\ r ning  empress  who  had  asked  to  hear  ner  sing, 
heard  her  terms  said,  “Not  one  of  my  field 
marsl'al.-  gets  as  much.”  “Then,”  said  Catalani,  let 
her  get'  her  field  marshals  to  sing  for  her.” 

r letmv  Lind,  with  her  heaven  born  gifts 
of  and  - ml,  made  “a  conscience  of  her  music.” 

She  reverenced  her  art  and  no  efforts  were  too  great 
to  perfect  it  Sin  came  to  this  country  in  1850  and 
thou'di  expiated  and  brought  by  Rarnutn,  the  circus- 


man,  she  was  incapable  of  the  vocal  tricks  of  Catalani. 

Her  vogue  was  such  that  everything  from  bonnets  and 
shawls  to  barrooms  and  sausages  were  called  after  her. 

How  great  her  art  must  have  been  can  he  judged  by 
the  high  opinion  of  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin.  The 
latter  said,  “She  is  as  great  an  artist  as  ever  lived.” 
Those  who  have  heard  both  Patti  and  Lind,  say  the 
latter  possessed  all  the  gifts  of  the  former  with  the 
addition  of  a soul.  Rossini  once  heard  Patti  sing  one 
of  his  arias  so  loaded  with  embellishments,  that  he 
asked  her  sarcastically  whose  aria  she  had  just  been 
singing.  She  answered  that  Strakosch  had  taught  it 
so  to  her.  “Then,”  said  Rossini,  “it  is  a Stracochoneria” 
(cochon,  Pig). 

WAGNER’S  IMPRESS. 

What  a change  in  the  attitude  of  the  singer,  toward 
her  art,  the  composer  and  the  public  during  Wagner  s 
time!  In  1851  Schroeder-Devrient  proclaimed  in  the 
operas  of  the  German  revolutionist  a new  vocal  art, 
the  art  of  declamation.  The  composer  is  no  longer 
her  slavey;  she  becomes  the  conscientious  interpreter 
of  his  music-dramas.  Wagner’s  works  were  fraught 
with  tremendous  difficulties  for  the  singer,  musically, 
dramatically  and  vocally,  increased  vocal  power  to  be 
heard  above  heavy  orchestration,  the  singing  of  diffi- 
cult intervals  and  a passionate  style  of  declamation. 
The  singer’s  importance  became  relative  to  the  reading 
of  the  text,  the  orchestra  sharing  equal  honors.  In 
speaking  of  her  art  Schroeder-Devrient  says,  “I  had 
to  think  not  only  of  my  own  reputation  but  to  estab- 
lish German  music.  My  failure  would  have  been  in- 
jurious to  the  composer.”  Before  her  singers  had 
delighted  and  astonished,  it  remained  for  her  to  thrill 
with  her  passionate  art.  Wagner  says,  “The  remotest 
contact  with  this  remarkable  woman  electrifies  me. 
For  a long  time  I heard  and  felt  her  presence,  when 
the  impulse  to  compose  came  over  me.  . . . She  set 

an  example  of  which,  I alone,  of  the  dramatists  used 
as  a guide.”  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  was  as 
unpatriotic  as  to  say  that  he  would  as  soon  listen  to 
the  neighing  of  a horse  as  the  singing  of  a German 
prima  donna.  If  such  a charge  could  have  been  brought 
once,  it  is  so  no  longer. 

Lili  Lehmann  and  the  great  German  singers  since 
her,  have  combined  the  declamatory  art  with  all  the 
refinements  and  technique  of  bel  canto,  and  have 
proven,  moreover,  by  their  long  careers,  that  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Wagner  operas  do  not  ruin  voices  properly 
trained.  Nor  do  they  unfit  singers  for  other  styles, 
as  the  success  of  Lehmann  and  Nordica  in  French  and 
Italian  operas  indicate. 

DRAMATIC  SINGERS  OF  TO-DAY. 

Since  Wagner  the  music  of  all  countries  has  become 
more  dramatic,  calling  for  more  serious  musical  and 
dramatic  study  upon  the  part  of  all  singers,  though 
not  demanding  so  heavy  a voice  as  the  Wagner  operas. 
In  the  French  and  Italian  operas  great  triumphs  have 
been  won  by  Calve  as  a creative  interpreter  and  emo- 
tional singer. 

In  French  opera,  Mary  Garden,  whose  career  would 
have  been  impossible  in  a former  age,  when  vocal  gifts, 
alone,  could  have  won  success,  has  achieved  fame  by 
great  histrionic  powers  backed  by  only  fair  vocal  ones. 
Farrar  combines  in  a happy  manner  the  gifts  necessary 
for  the  highest  type  of  singer.  Sembrich,  whose  ex- 
quisite art  is  the  delight  of  all  good  musicians,  finds 
its  best  expression  in  the  works  of  Mozart,  is  the  great- 
est living  exponent  of  bcl  canto  and  prides  herself  upon 
the  fact  that  she  has  won  her  laurels  without  playing 
to  the  gallery.  The  success  of  Tetrazzini  presents  a 
curious  anomaly  in  that  the  old  styde  diva,  supposed 
to  be  as  obsolete  as  hair  furniture  and  bombazine 
gowns,  is  represented  m her,  and  finds  large  audiences 
fond  enough  of  vocal  agility  to  sit  through  old-fash- 
ioned prima  donna  operas,  for  there  have  not  been 
any  new  ones  written  in  fifty'  years. 

Some  of  our  prospective  prima  donnas  seem  to  think 
it  unnecessary  to  devote  as  many  years  to  vocal  phras- 
ing and  technique  as  the  bel  cantists  did,  they'  talk  about 
a thousand  a night  before  they  have  studied  two  years. 
A study  of  the  greatest  achievement  in  modern  opera 
shows  that  it  lies  in  combining  the  best  qualities  of 
the  Italian  and  German  schools,  the  vocal  finish  and 
technique  of  the  former,  with  the  declamatory  art  of 
the  latter.  Yesterday  the  prima  donna  was  only  a 
vocalist ; to-day  she  must  be  an  interpreter,  musically 
and  dramatically,  with  a finer  ear  for  intricate  hai - 
monies,  and  a richer,  broader  mentality. 


INTERESTING  THE  BOY  PUPIL. 


BY  EDWARD  ELLSWORTH  HIPSHER. 


Generally  speaking,  the  boy,  starting  into  musk 
lessons,  has  an  uncomfortable  outlook.  If  he  has 
sisters,  they  probably  will  be  held  up  to  him  as  ideal: 
to  which  he  never  may  attain.  And  why  parent: 
should  take  such  a position  is  one  of  the  missing 
links  in  the  processes  of  the  human  intellect.  Despiti 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  musicians  of  all  ages,  botll 
creative  and  executive,  have  been  masculine,  yet  thl 
opinion  is  persistently  bobbing  up  that  music  is  to  I 
girls  and  not  a manly  pursuit  for  boys.  Should  thl 
boy  be  fortunate  enough  to  receive  proper  encourage* 
ment  at  home,  he  surely  will  have  to  withstand  playl 
mates  who  too  often  look  upon  piano  practice  al 
somewhat  of  a “sissy”  occupation.  So  that  the  bol 
who  comes  for  lessons  at  once  has  my  sympathy  an  I 
encouragement. 

FIND  THE  BOY’S  VIEWPOINT. 

The  wise  teacher  always  studies  the  individuality  ol 
his  pupils.  Especially  must  he  differentiate  bet  wee  I 
the  mental  qualities  of  boys  and  girls.  Most  teacher! 
have  such  a preponderance  of  girls  and  young  ladie 
that  they  are  apt  to  become  biased  in  their  way  c 
looking  at  the  teacher’s  problems.  And  yet,  to  succee 
with  the  average  boy  pupil,  he  must  be  handled  froi 
the  boy’s  viewpoint.  His  natural  frame  of  mind,  h 
more  active  sports  and  employments,  and  his  outloo 
upon  life  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

One  characteristic,  which  the  boy  seems  to  posse: 
in  a greater  degree  than  his  sisters,  is  his  ambitic 
to  do  things  like  a grown  person.  Now,  this  can  1 
turned  to  most  excellent  account.  Imitation,  carrit 
to  excess,  is  abominable.  And  yet,  when  we  look  f; 
enough  back,  each  of  us  will  find  that  most  of  oi 
education  was  acquired  first  by  some  means  of  im 
tation,  and  that  later  we  so  digested  the  substance  ( 
our  example  that,  finally,  it  became  a part  of  oi 
mental  equipment  to  he  used  as  our  own.  So  tl 
teacher  need  not  fear  the  effects  of  many  practic 
illustrations  in  the  early  course  of  the  pupil.  “An 
now  see  how  I do  it,”  will  almost  always  stimulate  tl 
boy  to  a genuine  effort  to  play  “like  the  teacher.”  Tl 
applies  to  technic  as  well  as  to  interpretation.  I 
it  this  way,”  with  a careful  illustration  will  accor 
plish  more  than  a hundred  deadening  “don’ts.” 

Then  one  must  take  into  account  that  the  norm 
boy  has  other  interests  outside  of  music.  His  spot 
and  games  are  vital  to  his  physical  and  mental  heallj 
A few  interested  words  regarding  them  will  not  i 
time  misspent;  for  when  once  you  have  the  hum! 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  hoy  there  will  be  lit'1 
difficulty  in  getting  his  attention  for  anything  yj 
may  wish  him  to  do.  And,  when  all  is  said,  t 
amount  of  interest  you  are  able  to  develop  in  a pul 
will  measure  your  success  in  furthering  his  progH 
in  his  studies.  Get  yourself  into  a sympathetic  ; 
titude  towards  the  interests  of  the  boy,  and  you  w\ 
be  surprised  to  find  how  often  some  phase  of  the 
may  be  used  to  emphasize  or  illustrate  some  point  1 
the  work  in  hand,  which  you  wish  to  bring  clea: 
to  his  mind. 

CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  MUSIC. 

Another  item  of  vital  importance  is  the  style 
music  selected  for  study.  Naturally,  a boy,  full 
snap  and  life,  will  not  be  much  interested  in  dreai 
reveries  and  nocturnes.  Give  him  a selection  w 
strong  rhythm  and  a vigorous  melody,  and  he  v 
put  fire  into  it.  And  it  need  not  he  rag-time  eith 
Many  excellent  pieces  of  good  music  can  be  found, 
which  melody  and  rhythm  predominate.  Then,  as  mt 
cal  appreciation  is  developed  in  further  study,  by 
troducing  pieces  in  which  there  are  short  trios  or 
termezzi  of  a more  tender  nature,  and  by  lllustrat 
Qf  their  content  and  character,  a taste  for  the  quie 
style  of  composition  may  he  developed. 


The  music  of  the  Italian  masters  is  plastic, 
effect  is  sharp  and  clear.  On  the  contrary  the  musi 
art  of  the  great  German  composers  is  somewhat  ev 
esccnt,  one  in  which  the  clear  form  is  overwheln 
with  passionate  aspirations.  In  Italy  the  serious  nat 
of  sacred  texts,  the  brilliant  and  gorgeous  colors 
the  fatherland,  the  eternal  blue  of  the  heavens, 
freshness,  the  joy  and  vivacity  of  the  people,  are 
found  resplendent  in  the  music  of  the  country.  1 
sadness  and  sorrow  is  also  human  and  beautiful.  G 
man  art  turns  more  frequently  from  untroubled  chi 
fulness  to  the  transfiguration  of  pain. — Franz  Beni 
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tl  Musical  form  has  been  defined  as  the  “design,  plan 
>r  structure  of  a musical  composition.”  A musical  de- 
ign, like  that  of  a fresco,  is  based  on  the  orderly 
epetition  of  certain  ideas,  which  are  appropriately 
rranged  so  that  the  whole  work  possesses  unity, 
ariety  and  proportion. 

AIR  WITH  VARIATIONS:  A short  melody  first  played 
ery  simply,  and  then  repeated  in  various  ways.  Often 
he  variations  are  of  cumulative  interest,  passing 
hrough  a variety  of  moods  so  that  the  work  as  a whole 
iever  flags  in  interest. 

ALLEMANDE:  A moderately  lively  dance  of  Swed- 
h and  German  origin.  It  is  usually  in  common  time, 
hough  it  is  also  found  in  triple  time.  It  consists  gen- 
rally  of  two  complete  sections  of  about  even  length. 
ARIOSO:  An  air  or  melody  for  a single  voice, 

ir(  Shorter  than  an  aria. 

ARIA:  “in  a general  sense,”  says  Pauer,  “an  aria  is 
very  tuneful  air  or  melody  which  has  a certain  defi- 
ite  form.”  In  a more  restricted  sense,  the  grand  aria 
a threefold  composition,  in  which  two  sentences  are 
»tii  et  music.  Of  these  three  forms,  part  one  consists 
n enerally  of  an  instrumental  prelude,  principal  melody 
the  setting  of  the  first  sentence)  ; modulation  into  the 
djlominant;  return  to  the  tonic  with  variation;  a short 
ustrumental  postlude  leading  to  part  two.  Part  two  is 
horter  and  more  concise  than  part  one,  and  consists  of 
melodic  setting  of  the  second  of  the  two  sentences, 
art  three  is  a complete  repetition  of  part  one  with  a 
) ew  variation  of  the  principal  melody. 

ANTHEM:  A sacred  choral  composition,  the  words 
eing  taken  from  the  scriptures,  hymns  or  collects.  Its 
arm  is  very  elastic,  and  it  is  usually  written  in  a con- 
•apuntal  style.  A verse  anthem  introduces  solos, 
uartets,  etc.,  but  a full  anthem  is  sung  throughout  by 
le  full  choir. 
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CHANT:  a short  liturgical  composition  to  which  the 
psalms,  canticles,  etc.,  are  sung.  It  consists  of  a single 
note  or  chord,  called  the  reciting  note,  followed  by  a 
passage  in  strict  time  called  the  mediation ; this  leads 
to  another  reciting  note,  followed  by  another  short 
passage  in  strict  time  forming  a cadence.  A double 
chant  in  which  this  process  is  duplicated,  the  second 
chant  -forming  an  “answer”  to  the  first,  is  also  fre- 
quently employed. 

CHORALE:  A hymn  tune.  The  modern  chorale  was 
introduced  by  Martin  Luther. 

CHORUS  (OR  PART  SONG):  A work  to  be  sung  by 
a number  of  voices,  usually  written  in  a contrapuntal 
style.  A body  of  singers  is  also  called  a chorus. 

CHACONNE:  A graceful  old  dance  in  3/4  time.  Also 
a set  of  variations  on  a ground  bass  in  slow  3/4  time. 
Similar  to  the  Passacaglia. 

CONCERTO:  a composition  in  sonata  form  (q.  v.) 
for  a solo  instrument  with  orchestra.  The  most  usual 
solo  instruments  are  violin,  piano,  ’cello  or  organ. 
The  scherzo  or  minuet  movement,  however,  is  usually 
omitted. 

CONCERT-OVERTURE:  A somewhat  extended  over- 

ture for  orchestra  constructed  usually  in  the  form 
of  the  first  movement  of  a sonata  except  that  there  is 
no  repeat  of  the  first  section. 

CODA:  A part  added  to  the  end  of  a composition  to 
make  a more  effective  finish.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  latin,  caudum,  a tail. 

COURANTE:  A lively  old  French  dance  in  triple 

time.  The  word  means  “running.” 

ENTR’ACTE:  A short  orchestral  piece  between  the 
acts  of  a drama. 


IDYL:  A short  pastoral  movement  or  a song  of  a 
pastoral  character. 

IMPROMPTU:  An  extempore  composition.  Strict 

adherence  to  form  is  not  essential,  and  there  is  some 
liberty  allowed  for  freedom  of  expression. 

INTERLUDE,  Intermezzo:  A short  instrumental  work 
between  verses  of  a chorale,  between  vocal  items  in  a 
choral  work,  or  between  movements  of  a sonata  or 
symphony. 

INTRODUCTION:  A short  composition  leading  into 
the  main  work ; it  usually  ends  on  the  dominant,  hut  is 
otherwise  complete  in  itself. 

JIG  (Gigue)  : A lively  dance  in  6/8  or  12/8  time. 

LANDLER:  An  Austrian  dance  from  which  the 

modern  waltz  is  said  to  be  derived. 

MAZURKA:  a Polish  dance  in  triple  time  usually 
having  a strong  accent  on  the  second  beat. 

MADRIGAL:  An  unaccompanied  chorus  of  one  move- 
ment, written  in  free  contrapuntal  style.  It  is  to  secular 
music  what  the  motet  is  to  sacred  music. 

MARCH:  The  march  is  of  German  origin.  It  is  in- 
tended to  act  as  an  aid  to  soldiers  on  the  march,  and 
must  therefore  be  so  written  that  the  time  is  strongly 
accentuated  so  as  to  fit  the  step  (one,  two,  one,  two 
etc.).  There  is  usually  two  strains  each  of  eight  or  six- 
teen measures  to  the  first  part,  and  the  same  in  the  trio 
section,  which  usually  has  a theme  of  somewhat  broad 
character.  There  are  several  kinds  of  march,  which 
are  more  or  less  accurately  described  by  their  names : 
Quick  March,  Slow  March,  Funeral  March,  Festival 
March,  Religious  March  and  National  Marches. 
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A Concise  Dictionary  of  Musical  Forms 


THE  ETUDE  from  time  to  time  has  presented  little  dictionaries  of  this  kind  with  the  view  of  assembling  special  information  along  well  defined  lines. 
In  most  cases  this  is  the  result  of  research  in  works  not  commonly  possessed  by  the  average  music  lover. 


BALLAD,  BALLADE,  BALLATA:  A ballad  is  a popu- 
ir  song  in  which  the  music  is  repeated  for  each  verse, 
i nd  is  of  very  ancient  lineage.  Usually  a ballad  tells 
j story  of  some  kind.  “The  German  ballade,”  says 
'rout,  “is  a different  form  altogether,  and  is  either  a 
aem  set  for  one  voice  and  composed  throughout,  as 
l Schubert’s  Erl  King  or  Schumann’s  Belsatsar  or 
rmetimes  a species  of  cantata  for  chorus  and  orches- 
. a,  with  or  without  solo  voices.  Mendelssohn’s  First 
■ alpurgis  Night  is  a ballade  of  this  kind.”  There  is 
. r so  an  instrumental  ballade,  such  as  that  found  in  the 
orks  of  Chopin,  in  which  the  chief  theme  is  en- 
,,  meed  on  each  reappearance. 

:1b  BALLET:  A story  told  by  dancing,  pantomime,  etc., 
ad  the  music  appropriate  to  it — usually  a suite  of 
inces  of  a more  or  less  fanciful  character. 


BOLERO:  A Spanish  dance  of  a somewhat  lively 

■lei  naracter,  in  triple  time.  It  is  also  called  a cachuca, 


!! 


often  in  a minor  key,  and  accompanied  by  castanets. 
BOURR^E:  A stately  French  dance  in  common 

me,  somewhat  like  a gavot,  except  that  it  starts  usually 
e 1 'a  the  fourth  beat  instead  of  the  third. 

BRAULE:  A lively  country  dance  in  “rondo”  (q.  v.) 
rrm. 


CANON:  a kind  of  composition  in  which  a melody 
tng  (or  played)  by  one  voice  is  echoed  a bar  later 
y a new  voice,  the  two  thus  proceeding  together.  The 
istance  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  a bar,  it  may  be  a 
alf  bar,  or  more  than  a bar;  nor  is  the  echoing  voice 
‘imitation”  necessarily  at  the  octave.  It  may  be  at  a 
lird,  sixth,  etc.  Other  voices  may  join  in  in  the  same 
ay. 

CANZONA,  CHANSON:  A Song. 

CAVATINA:  The  cavatina  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ria,  save  that  it  is  shorter  and  consists  only  of  one 
art,  and  is  not  repeated.  It  has  generally  a longer 
■xt  than  the  aria,  and  consequently  there  is  little  repe- 
tion  of  the  words.  It  is  also  more  contemplative  in 
haracter.  The  arioso  at  the  end  of  a recitativo  is  also 
imetimes  more  of  a cavatina,  the  feeling  being  concen- 
'ated  as  it  were  into  melodic  form. 


EPISODE:  (See  Sonata  and  Fugue.) 

EXPOSITION:  (See  Sonata  and  Fugue.) 

FANDANGO:  A Spanish  dance  in  slow  6/8  time. 

FANTASIA:  A work  written  in  a somewhat 

rhapsodic  style  designed  to  show  off  the  performer’s 
technique,  sometimes  similar  to  the  sonata  or  rondo  in 
form,  but  not  strictly  adhering  to  form  of  any  kind. 
Very  often  airs  from  an  opera,  or  other  popular  airs, 
are  used  as  a basis. 

FUGUE:  An  elaborate  polyphonic  form,  consisting  of 
an  Exposition  in  which  the  subject  is  announced  by  one 
voice,  and  thefanswer  by  another,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
voices  have  entered.  With  the  answer  appears  the 
counter-subject,  or  part  written  above  it;  the  counter- 
subject usually  appears  with  each  subsequent  entry  of 
subject  and  answer.  Following  the  exposition  is  the 
counter-exposition  in  which  the  answer  appears  first 
and  the  subject  follows.  Then  comes  the  development 
in  which  subject  and  answer  are  heard  in  several  re- 
lated keys  separated  by  short  episodes.  Towards  the 
end  comes  the  stretto  in  which  the  answer  follows  the 
subject  at  a shorter  interval,  that  is  to  say — before  the 
subject  has  been  heard  in  completion.  LTsually  at  the 
end  comes  the  pedal,  a long  note  held  in  the  bass  while 
the  other  parts  move  freely  above  it.  Tf  the  long  note 
is  held  in  an  upper  part  it  is  called  an  inverted  pedal. 
Interludes,  formed  usually  from  some  portion  of  the 
subject,  help  to  give  variety  between  the  different  sec- 
tions. 

GALLIARD : An  ancient  Italian  dance  in  triple  time. 

GAVOTTE:  An  old  French  dance,  originally  from  the 
country,  but  made  graceful  at  the  French  court.  It  is 
in  4/4  time,  and  begins  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure. 

GLEE:  A vocal  work  for  three  or  more  singers,  often 
having  several  movements.  Somewhat  contrapuntal  in 
style. 

HORNPIPE:  A sailor’s  dance  in  quick  4/4  time. 


MASQUE:  The  forerunner  of  the  opera,  combining 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  etc.  The  characters  were  repre- 
sented by  masked  performers,  and  the  entertainment 
was  generally  based  on  some  allegorical  or  mythological 
subject. 

MASS:  A sacred  composition  invariably  associated 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  sung  to 
Latin  words  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  prin- 
cipal movements  are  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  Gloria  in 
Excclsis,  Credo,  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei. 

MOTET:  An  ancient  sacred  choral  work  written  in 
polyphonic  style,  employing  never  less  than  four  parts. 
Orchestral  or  organ  accompaniments  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed, but  this  is  a comparatively  modern  innovation. 

MINUET:  An  old  stately  dance  in  3/4  time,  usually 

consisting  of  two  strains.  To  avoid  the  monotony  of 
constant  repetition  in  the  ball-room  a second  minuet 
was  usually  added,  constructed  on  the  same  plan.  The 
two  were  performed  alternately,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
expression  a pair  of  minuets.”  The  second  minuet  still 
further  differed  from  the  first  by  being  played  by  only 
three  performers.  It  thus  came  to  be  known  as  the 
“Trio.”  The  name  “trio”  has  been  retained  long  since 
the  practice  of  writing  in  three  parts  only  has  been 
abandoned,  and  is  also  employed  for  the  second  part  of 
marches,  gavottes,  etc. 

MUSETTE:  A quiet  dance  of  a pastoral  type  with  a 
“drone”  bass  suggestive  of  bagpipes. 

musica  parlantE:  Music  of  a declamatory  nature, 
written  like  a recitative. 

NOCTURNE.  NOTTURNO:  A composition  of  a poetical 
character  suitable  for  drawing-room  use.  It  is  reallv  a 
fanciful  name  for  a piano  piece  in  “song  form.”  The 
inventor  of  it  was  John  Field,  the  Irish  pianist,  but 
Chopin  invested  it  with  so  much  beauty  that  the  term 
nocturne  has  become  definitely  associated  with  piano 
pieces  which  have  a certain  atmosphere  of  mysticism 
such  as  we  get  in  Chopin’s  works.  The  name  suggests  a 
piece  to  be  played  in  the  quiet  of  evening. 
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OPERA:  A secular  music  drama,  usually  consisting  of 
solos,  duets,  choruses,  etc.  In  grand  opera  there  >s  no 
spoken  dialog.  In  opera  cotmque,  howeve r the  e is,  ana 

£°r  £$£.  °c"o1  "-S  u 

theworTis  known  *as  opera  boaffe.'  The  lyric  dramas 
of  Richard  Wagne^ard^s^followers^  ave^  ^ q{ 

duets,  choruses,  «•_-»  derive  their  inter-- 

music  from  beginning  to  end  ^.°otiven.._musiCal 

recognizable  shape  throughout  the  work. 

* , , cdncert-OVERTURE)  : An  in- 

OVERTURE  (see  also  CONUKi  w 

strumental  piece  performed  a.  the  co— ™ en.  o I an 
„pOT  or  oratorio  In  opera  ^veryf.  ^ ^ 
of  the  principal  airs  in  t P foreshadows  in  tone, 

as  in  the  Tanner  Some  over- 

tire psychological  basis  of  the  entire 
tures  are  in  sonata  “first-movement  form. 


Minuet  (or  Scherzo)  with  trio,  and  finally  a Rondo  (or 
Allegro). 

SONATA  FIRST  MOVEMENT  FORM:  This  IS  one  ot 

the  most  important  forms  in  music,  and  though  it  is 
subject  to  variation,  as  are  all  forms  not  strictly  in- 
tended for  dancing,  or  some  such  purpose, ^the  sta 
ard”  form  for  the  hrst  movement  of  a sonata 

1 Part5 1 First  subject  in  tonic  key  ; episode  or  “bridge” 
leading  to  second  subject  in  dominant;  a codetta  end- 
ing at  the  double  bar  in  the  key  of  the  dominant,  thu 
leading  back  to  the  beginning  for  the  repeat, 
whole  of  Part  1 is  known  as  the  exposition,  or  enunci- 

2 The  Development,  or  Free  Fantasia  section, 

modulation,  etc.,  m this  section. 

Part  3.  Recapitulation  or  repetition  of  Part  L n 
EX'.be  second  subject  appears  in  *h«  >omc  '»£d  of 
the  dominant.  There  is  usually  an  elaborate  coda. 


THE  RESERVOIR. 


BY  THOMAS  TAPPER. 


PART-SONG:  A composition  sung  by  a chorus  qU^r' 

trapuntal  complications. 

PASSECAILLE:  Passacaglia  (see  Chaconne). 

PASSEPI ED : A lively  dance  in  triple  time  , said  to  b 
the  precursor  of  the  minuet. 

passion  MUSIC:  The  story  of  the  Passion  set  to 

music  in  oratorio  form. 

PASTORAL:  A movement  of  a peaceful,  rural  cbara 
ter  generally  composed  in  6/8  time.  Often  an  instru 
mental  interlude  in  a cantata. 

PAVAN:  An  old  dance  originating  in  Spam,  m tup 

time.  , , . ha 

POLONAISE  POLACCA:  A stately  Polish  dance  in  • 

PRELUDE:  A movement  introductory  to  ^jlot  ie.r’ 

whi*  1.  nevertheless  corner 

™ iS'irSuc^'s-tr  sense  the.  the,  estab- 
lish  a certain  seriousness  of  mood. 


SONATA  DI  CAMERA:  An  old  form  of  sonata  from 
which  the  modern  sonata  is  developed.  The  term 
means  “sonata  for  the  drawing-room”  or  small  concer  - 

room.  , , „ 

SONATA  DI  CHIESA : A ‘sonata  for  the  church. 

The  term  is  now  practically  obsolete,  though  it  mig  it 
conceivably  be  employed  for  an  organ  sonata. 

SUITE  DE  PIECES:  The  precursor  of  the  sonata.  A 

collection  of  dance  tunes,  ^ranged/°/0^Wpree^hde0talM 
with  due  regard  to  contrast  in  style.  P 
7™  were  sometimes  included.  A modem  suite  s 
more  free  and  fanciful,  and  generally  consists  of  ma 
tcrial  too  slight  to  make  a sonata  or  sympnony. 

SONG-FORM:  The  form  in  which  the  majority  of 

drawing-room  pieces  are  written.  It  consists  usually  of 
tirst  theme  then  a second  theme,  contrasted  n sty 
E m a different  kev ; an  exact  or  varied  repe.mon  of 
the  first  theme  and  a short  coda. 

symphony:  A sonata  for  full  orchestra.  Bo me 

what  more  elaborate  than  the  sonata,  but  essentially  the 
same  in  form. 


No  teacher  of  music  who  ever  lived  has  not  had 
ambition,  great  expectations,  merited  praise  for  sot  - 
thtg  accomplished,  visions  of  greater  and  more  worthy 
performances  ,«  to  come.  We  all  remember  how 
uplifting  and  upbuilding  these  occasions  vrm-ttto 
strength  and  encouragement  there  was  in  them, 
made  the  next  task  seem  lighter  and  easier. 

As  we  get  older  and  as  ambition  cools,  as  unfortu- 
nately it  does  with  many  of  us,  the  danger  arises  that 
we  shall  forget  the  rare  hours  when  we  were  hytng  m 
the  hope  of  measuring  our  strength  with  anything  the 
world  might  ask  of  us.  And  with  the  lessening t of 
ambition  the  humdrum  of  life  creeps  in;  we  becom 
first  creatures  of  habit ; later  on  of  habits  that  pro 
duce  personal  comforts  for  us.  Now  and  again,  a 
first,  then  oftener,  we  find  the  day  and  the  days  worl 

"whemThat  happens  to  us,  are  we  fit  teachers  fo 
young  people  who  are  living  in  that  great  promise  o 
life  that  we  have  left  behind?  We  are  not;  deeded 
we  are  not.  Now,  if  ever,  must  those  fires  burn  brightl 
in  order  to  light  safely  the  path  of  younger  feet  tha 
our  own  that  they  may  keep  out  of  the  hours  o 

'“•‘But0,” Someone  objects,  “it’s  natural  to  get  that  way 
It  is  not  natural  to  get  that  way.  If  it  were,  natui 
would  have  tired  long  ago  of  the  beauties  of  spr.n. 
Rut  she  does  not  tire.  Every  one,  as  it  comes,  has  i 

ineffable  glory.  Nature  shows  us  in  all  she  does  ■ 

it  is  not  natural  to  lower  standards,  to  forget  o 
ideals.  She  keeps  up  to  hers,  and  keeps  jogging  i 
to  do  the  same. 


rhAPSODIE:  A composition  irregular  in  form  rather 
on  the  order  of  a Fantasia. 

rIGAUDON:  A lively  old  French  dance  in  conimo 

RONDO:  a movement  in  which  the  chic  f r^.n„ 

repeatedly,  the  Portr^nJ;^VRoXiS  of  a lively 
known  as  “episodes.  A,  a nuc 

!"*  ^cpla'ccd  by  a third  subject.  The  whole 

3 w"h  a coda  of  considerable  importance,  as  ... 
Beethoven’s  Sonata,  Op.  No.  . _ 

RECITATIVE:  Musical  declamation,  sung  in  a sped-, 

ind  stvle  with  considerable  freedom  as  to  the  tempo. 

round,  ROTA:  A composition  in  which  severa  \"his 
smn  the  same  melody  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  the  whole  making  correct  harmony. 


TARANTELLA:  A lively  dance  of  Italian  °rlgin>  in 

6/8  time  The  dance  is  said  to  be  that  used  by  the 
Italian  peasants  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a cure  for 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  a large  spider. 

TERNARY  FORM:  See  SONG  FORM. 

TOCCATA:  Originally  a study  in  finger  dexterity,  the 
namc  being  derived  from  the  Italian  toccare  to  touch. 
The  whole  composition  is  usually  derive  rom 
ale  figure. 


VOLUNTARY:  A voluntary  was  originally  a piece 

extemporized  before,  after  or  during  divine  service. 


SALTARELLO:  An  old  Roman  or 

usiuiliy  in  lively  12/8  time.  __  The  name  >s  dcn.ed 
the  latin  saltare,  “to  jump. 

SARABANDE:  An  old  Spanish  dance  of  rather  state  > 
character.  It  is  in  3/4  time  and  usually  there  is  a 
accent  in  the  second  beat. 

SCENA:  A dramatic  vocal  solo. 

SCHERZO:  A work  of  a light  playful  cIiara^tCr.,’n  t!’° 
form  of  a minuet.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Beetho,e^, 

phonier  ’T'wae  ori  Jyalway/'in  3/4 'time,  hut  mod- 
character. 


WALTZ:  The  name  waltz  comes  from  the  German 

, ti,P  dance  of  German  origin 

w a s" ' d . e r i v e d'  Vn am . 1 1 i 1 e landler,  ami  was,  as  Ja^puts 

thus  providing  a wide  field  for  the  composer  mrd  danec^ 

'E  riri'dVhnbuvd' wil''  the  spirit  of  the 

»<  ^strong 

ZTZS  ^:rpfs,  beat  of  alternate  measure. 
It  would  therefore  be  more  correct  t 
in  6/8  or  6/4  time. 


A LIFE  OF  SACRIFICE. 


SONATA.  \ work  of  several  movements  of  a con 
trasted  character,  one  of  which  should  be  in  sonata  firs. 

movement  form,  the  usual  movements  being  an  Allegro 
(som-times  preceded  by  an  introduction),  an  Adagio 
(sometimes  consisting  of  an  Air  with  Variations),  a 


,T  ha!  ^ rfe  StK?  a°scdoreUof  £ 

fa m on 7 pianist’s  pupils  and  friends.  All  of  these : men 

and  women  have  been  tremendously  '^pressed  with  tl 
bVcadth.  generosity  and  lofty  idealism  of  L, sat  as  they 
i i • , t ;C7i»c  erreatest  ambition  was  to  ue 

""  ..n  oiu'g  lhc  interests  of  Wagner.  His  ....- 

dc  toward  Wagner  in  his  las.  days  was  even  otee; 
unions.  He  regarded  his  son-m-law  as  some t heave 
inspired  God  whom  it  was  a privilege  to  serve. 


POSITIVE  HOPES  AND  AMBITIONS. 

Now  every  positive  hope,  every  ambition,  every  sati 
faction  we  have  ever  felt  is  still  within  us  Let 
net  them  together  in  a great  reservoir,  and  let  all 
inspiration  that  flows  from  us  in  a days  teaching 
that  source.  All  that  , glory  of  life  we  once  belie  v 
in  so  thoroughly  was  true.  We  have  not  found  o 
in  growing  older,  that  it  was  not  true.  We  have  ot 

selves  failed,  somewhere,  to  be  true.  , 

We  need  all  that  enthusiasm  of  former  days 
much  for  the  young  we  are  teaching  as  for  ourse  v 
and  certainly  when  life  becomes  monotonous  do  , 
need  it  chiefly,  indeed.  We  talk  a great  deal  hi 
days  about  the  pedagogy  of  music.  Not  until  we  e 
to  be  inspired  by  the  best  we  have  had  m all 
years  past,  and  not  by  the  worst  that  is  in  us  J 
ibis  moment,  are  we  worthy  to  talk  about  the  scie 

of  teaching.  , „ . 

Let  us  live,  as  teachers,  in  the  best  we  have 
all  along  the  way,  and  not  in  the  irritation  that 

fell  in  with  this  morning.  _ 

Every  sane  person  believes  in  having  a goo  c< 
plexion.  Well,  if  you  want  to  lay  the  natural  fc 
dation  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  monotony;  do 
try  to  kill  time ; do  not  forget  that  all  the  good 
have  ever  had  is  still  stored  up  within  you.  Tlier 
a fortune  in  it,  and  too  many  of  us  are  leaving  it 

ever  behind  us.  , , ^ 

If  it  could  be  done  for  one  day  that  every  p 
left  his  teacher  feeling  that  he  had  been  inspire, 
believe  in  himself,  it  would  be  a day  of  thanksgi 
in  countless  hearts.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  1 
up-  let  us  do  it  rather  than,  by  mistaking  our 
ill  ’feelings,  cast  our  gloom  over  the  reasonable 
pectations  of  some  one  else.  . A 

There  are  a great,  many  musical  clubs  in 
devoted  collectively  to  many  worthy  pursuits.  It  w 
be  a fine  thing  if,  here  and  there  there  could  be 
founded  exclusively  to  specialize  the  possible  joy 
optimism  of  the  music  teachers’  life  But  if  we 
not  found  a club  for  this  purpose  let  us  work 
each  of  us  individually,  as  a club  of  one. 


POOR  RICHARD’S  EXCURSION  IN  MU. 

Fame  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

Dost  thou  love  music?  Then  do  not  squander  : 
for  notes  are  the  stuff  music  is  made  of. 

Plough  deep  in  practice  while  sluggards  sleep. 
Never  leave  that  exercise  till  to-morrow  wind 

CaExp°eri™tyke«pS  a dear  conservator,,  bn.  fool 

learn  in  no  other. 
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Chopin  as  a Virtuoso 

How  Chopin’s  Playing  Impressed  His  Hearers 


The  performances  of  Chopin,  like  those  of  Franz 
Liszt,  have  been  the  subject  for  much  speculation. 
Since  our  only  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  Chopin  masterpieces  rests  in  the  descriptions  of  his 
playing  given  in  the  accounts  of  his  contemporaries, 
these  written  documents  are  of  real  value  to  all  who 
read  them.  The  Etude  has  frequently  spent  consider- 
able time  in  research  with  the  hope  of  uncovering  rare 
letters  and  old  news  notices  which  will  throw  light 
upon  a subject  of  such  practical  interest.  In  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  The  Etude  we  gave  an  excellent  article 
by  the  Polish  pianist  Wanda  Landowska  (reprinted 
from  the  Wiener  Konzertschau) . 

CHOPIN’S  ROMANTICISM. 

Although  Chopin,  according  to'Mme.  Landowska  “had  no 
fancy  for  the  romanticists,  yet  his  own  music  unquestionably 
belongs  to  that  order.  There  is  nothing  of  the  chilly 
austerity  of  Bach  about  the  nocturnes,  polonaises,  mazurkas, 
etudes,  valses,  nor  even  the  preludes  of 
Chopin.  Indeed  the  very  nature  of  these 
works  is  foreign  to  pure  classicism.  Chopin 
was  the  very  embodiment  of  romance,  and 
his  aversion  to  its  exponents  was  probably 
some  queer  application  of  the  canon  of 
physics  that  causes  magnets  of  like  polarity 
to  repel  each  other.  Chopin  was  unquestion- 
able susceptible  to  romantic  surroundings.” 

Joseph  Nowakowski  has  related  in  his 
biography  of  Chopin  how  one  evening 
when  there  was  a gathering  of  friends  in 
the  Chopin  salon  at  Nohant,  Liszt  played 
one  of  Chopin’s  nocturnes,  to  which  he 
look  the  liberty  of  adding  some  embellish- 
ments. “Chopin’s  delicate  intellectual 
face,”  says  Nowakowski,  “which  still  bore 
the  traces  of  recent  illness,  looked  dis- 
turbed ; at  last  he  could  not  contain  him- 
self any  longer,  and  in  that  drawling  tone 
which  he  sometimes  assumed  he  said,  ‘I 
beg  you,  my  dear  friend,  when  you  do  me 
the  honor  of  playing  my  compositions,  to 
play  them  as  they  are  written  or  else  not 
is  at  all.’  ‘Play  it  yourself,  then,’  answered 
;dt  Liszt,  getting  up  from  the  piano  with 
some  irritation.  ‘With  pleasure,’  answered 
,-ej  Chopin.  At  that  moment  a moth  fell 
ut  into  the  lamp  and  put  out  the  light. 

They  were  going  to  restore  the  flame  when  Chopin 
I,  exclaimed,  ‘No,  put  out  all  the  lamps,  the  moonlight  is 
, quite  enough.’  Then  he  began  to  improvise  and  played 
,for  nearly  an  hour.  And  what  improvisation  it  was! 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  it,  for  no  words  can 
convey  the  emotions  aroused  by  Chopin’s  magic-touch. 
When  he  left  the  piano  his  audience  was  in  tears; 
Liszt  was  deeply  affected,  and  said  to  Chopin,  as  he  em- 
braced him,  ‘Yes,  my  friend,  you  were  right;  works 
y IJ  like  yours  ought  not  to  be  meddled  with;  other 
people’s  alterations  only  spoil  them.  You  are  a true 
poet’.” 
to  I 

BERLIOZ  ON  CHOPIN’S  SUSCEPTIBILITY 
(hlii  TO  HIS  ENVIRONMENT. 


sorrows  of  the  absent  fatherland,  his  dear  Poland, 
always  ready  to  conquer  and  always  defeated.  But 
without  these  conditions — the  exacting  of  which  for 
his  playing  all  artists  must  thank  him  for — it  was  useless 
to  solicit  him.  The  curiosity  excited  by  his  fame  seemed 
even  to  irritate  him,  and  he  shunned  as  far  as  possible 
the  non-sympathetic  world  when  chance  had  led  him 
into  it.  I remember  a cutting  saying  which  he  let  fly 
one  evening  at  the  master  of  a house  where  he  had 
dined.  Scarcely  had  the  company  taken  coffee  when 
the  host,  approaching  Chopin,  told,  him  that  his  fellow- 
guests,  who  had  never  heard  him,  hoped  that  he  would 
be  so  good  as  to  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  play  them 
some  little  thing.  Chopin  excused  himself  from  the 
very  first  in  a way  which  left  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  his  inclination.  But  when  the  other  insisted,  in 
an  almost  offensive  manner,  like  a man  who  knows 
the  worth  and  the  object  of  the  dinner  which  he  has 


The  romantic  environment  was  doubtless  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  effect  Chopin  produced  on  his  auditors.  He 
'*  very  much  disliked  playing  before  “Philistines.”  Berlioz 
[t*  made  this  very  clear  in  an  article  he  published  in  the 
Journal  dee  Debate,  Oct.  27,  1849,  in  which  he  says, 
jfc 


“A  small  circle  of  select  auditors,  whose  real  desire 
to  hear  him  was  beyond  doubt,  could  alone  determine 
bun  to  approach  the  piano.  What  emotions  he  would 
then  call  forth  ! In  what  ardent  and  melancholy  reve- 
ries he  loved  to  pour  out  his  soul!  It  was  usually  to- 
wards midnight  that  he  gave  himself  up  with  the 
dOS  I greatest  abandon,  when  the  big  butterflies  of  the 
salon  had  left,  when  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
left  had  been  discussed  at  length,  when  all  the  scandal- 
mongers were  at  the  end  of  their  anecdotes,  when  all 
the  snares  were  laid,  all  the  perfidies  consummated, 
when  one  was  thoroughly  tired  of  prose,  then,  obedient 
to  the  mute  petition  of  some  beautiful,  intelligent  eyes, 
be  became  a poet,  and  sang  the  Ossianic  loves  of  the 
heroes  of  his  dreams,  their  chivalrous  joys,  and  the 
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given,  the  artist  cut  the  conversation  short  by  saying 
with  a weak  and  broken  voice  and  a fit  of  coughing: 
‘Ah;  sir 1 have eaten  so  little’.” 

CHOPIN’S  TECHNIQUE. 

Although  Chopin  was  much  affected  by  his  environment, 
he  was  not  lacking  in  a technical  equipment  which  would 
have  made  his  playing  remarkable  in  any  environment. 
Only  exceptional  technical  ability  could  call  forth  the 
praise  of  so  keenly  critical  a brother  virtuoso  as  Moscheles, 
and  yet  Chopin  enraptured  him  completely. 

Moschele^,  the  genial  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  gives,  in 
a letter  to  his  wife,  an  account  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Chopin  at  which  they  both  played.  “Chopin’s  appear- 
ance,” said  Moscheles,  “corresponds  exactly  witlr  his 
music;  both  are  delicate  and  fanciful  (schwdrmerisch) . 
He  played  to  me  at  my  request,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  I really  understood  his  music  and  saw  the  explan- 
ation of  the  ladies’  enthusiasm.  The  ad  libitum  which 
with  his  interpreters  degenerates  into  bad  time,  is, 
when  he  himself  is  playing,  the  most  charming  original- 
ity of  execution;  the  harsh  and  dilettante-like  modu- 
lations, which  I could  never  get  over  when  playing  his 
compositions,  ceased  to  offend  when  his  fairy-like 
fingers  glided  over  them;  his  piano  is  so  delicate  that 
no  very  strong  forte  is  required  to  give  the  desired  con- 
trast. Thus  we  do  not  miss  the  orchestral  effects  which 
the  German  school  demands  from  a pianist,  but  feel 
ourselves  carried  away  by  a singer  who,  paying  little 
heed  to  the  accompaniment,  abandons  himself  to  his 
feelings.  He  is  quite  unique  in  the  pianistic  world.” 

A lady  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Chopin's  playing  to  Mr.  Cuthhert  Hadden, 
the  well  known  Scotch  writer  on  musical  matters : 

“He  played  the  Marche  Funebrc  of  Beethoven’s  with 
a grand,  orchestral,  powerfully  dramatic  effect,  yet 


with  a sort  of  restrained  emotion  that  was  indescribable. 
Lastly  he  rushed  through  the  final  movement  with  fault- 
less precision  and  extraordinary  delicacy — not  a single 
note  lost,  and  with  marvellous  phrasing  and  alterna- 
tions of  light  and  shade.  We  stood  spellbound,  never 
having  heard  the  like.” 

As  the  same  keen  observer  also  received  piano  lessons 
from  Chopin,  it  is  interesting  to  read  her  description  of  his 
ideals  as  to  what  constitutes  good  piano  playing. 

“In  sending  you  these  fragmentary  recollections,” 
she  goes  on,  “I  feel  it  would  be  unfair  to  Chopin  if  they 
were  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  had  a cut-and- 
dried  method.  The  majority  of  his  pupils,  I always 
understood,  were  already  excellent  and  even  distin- 
guished musicians  before  they  went  to  him.  They 
required  no  elementary  teaching,  whereas  I was  only 
a young  amateur  with  merely  a great  natural  love  for 
music  and  very  little  previous  training.  Chopin  ques- 
tioned me  as  to  this,  and  I told  him  that 
I had  learned  more  from  listening  to 
singing  than  anything  else.  He  remarked  : 
‘That  is  right;  music  ought  to  be  sung.’ 
And  truly  in  his  hands  the  piano  did  sing, 
and  in  many  tones.  I watched,  I listened, 
but  could  find  no  adequate  description  of 
that  thrilling  music.  One  never  thought 
of  ‘execution,’  though  that  was  marvel- 
ous. It  seemed  to  come  from  the  depths 
of  a heart,  and  it  struck  to  the  hearts  of 
listeners.  Volumes  have  been  written,  yet 
I think  no  one  who  did  not  hear  him 
could  quite  understand  that  magnetic 
power.  It  is  still  a deep,  though  some- 
what mournful  pleasure  to  me  to  open  the 
pages  marked  with  Chopin’s  pencilings  on 
the  margins,  graceful  little  additions  to 
the  printed  music.” 

Mnip.  Rubio,  another  friend  of  Chopin, 
has  stated  that  he  once  said,  “You  must 
sing  if  you  want  to  play,”  and  Chopin  cer- 
tainly left  no  stone  unturned  to  carry  out 
his  ideals.  It  is  not  generally  realized  how 
much  of  an  innovator  Chopin  was  in  mat- 
ters of  technique.  Mikuli,  another  pupil  of 
bis  relates  that 

“In  the  notations  of  fingering,  especially  of  that 
peculiar  to  himself,  Chopin  was  not  sparing.  Here 
pianoforte-playing  owes  him  great  innovations  which, 
on  account  of  their  expedience,  were  soon  adopted,  not- 
withstanding the  horror  with  which  authorities  like 
Kalkbrenner  at  first  regarded  them.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Chopin  used  without  hesitation  the  thumb  on  the  black 
keys,  passed  it  even  under  the  little  finger  (it  is  true 
with  a distinct  inward  bend  of  the  wrist),  if  this  could 
facilitate  the  execution  and  give  it  more  repose  and 
evenness.  With  one  and  the  same  finger,  he  took  often 
two  consecutive  keys  (and  this  not  only  in  gliding  down 
from  a black  key  to  the  next  white  key)  without  the 
least  interruption  of  the  sequence  being  noticeable  The 
passing  over  each  other  of  the  longer  fingers  without 
the  aid  of  the  thumb  (see  Etude  No.  2,  Op.  10)  he 
frequently  made  use  of,  and  not  only  in  passages  where 
the  thumb  stationary  on  a key  made  this  unavoidably 
necessary.  The  fingering  of  the  chromatic  thirds  based 
on  this  (as  lie  marked  it  in  Etude  No.  5,  Op.  25)  affords 
in  a much  higher  degree  than  that  customary  before 
him  the  possibility  of  the  most  beautiful  legato  to  the 
quickest  tempo  and  with  a perfectly  quiet  hand.” 

CHOPIN’S  OWN  PIANO  METHOD. 

It:  is  not  generally  known  that  Chopin  at  one  time  in- 
tended to  write  a piano  method.  ’The  work  was  never 
completed,  but  a fragment  of  it  remains.  This  fragment 
was  preserved  and  given  by  ills  sister  to  the  Princess 
Ozartoryska  after  his  death.  Had  the  work  been  finished 
there  can  lie  little  doubt  that  it  would  iiave  completely 
revolutionized  the  technique  of  the  day.  Here  is  a transla- 
tion of  the  fragment  that  remains  : 

“No  one  notices  inequality  in  the  power  of  the  notes 
of  a scale  when  it  is  played  very  fast  and  equally,  as 
regards  time.  In  a good  mechanism  the  aim  is  not 
to  play  everything  with  an  equal  sound,  but  to  acquire 
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a beautiful  quality  of  touch  and  a perfect  shading.  For 
a long  time  players  have  acted  against  nature  m seek- 
ing to  give  equal  power  to  each  finger.  On  the  contrary, 
each  finger  should  have  an  appropriate  part  assigned  it. 
The  thumb  has  the  greatest  power,  being  the  thickest 
finger  and  the  freest.  Then  comes  the  little  finger,  a 
the  other  extremity  of  the  hand.  The  middle  finger 
is  the  main  support  of  the  hand  and  is  assisted  y ie 
first  Finally  comes  the  third,  the  weakest  one.  A 
to  this  Siamese  twin  of  the  middle  finger,  some  players 
try  to  force  it  with  all  their  might  to  become  independ- 
ent. A thing  impossible,  and  most  likely  unnecessary. 
There  are,  then,  many  different  qualities  of  sound,  just 
as  there  are  several  fingers.  The  point  is  to  utilize  the 
differences;  and  this,  in  other  words,  is  the  art  of 
lingering.” 


giving  away  time. 


THE  BALLET  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  nation  is  famous  for  its  gaiety,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  it  was  in  France  in  the  time 
of  the  Bourbons  that  gaiety  was  first  crystallized  into 
the  ballet.  The  ballet  is  in  a sense  as  old  as  the  dance, 
and  that  is  as  old  as  humanity.  Castil  Blaze  has  traced 
back  the  ballet  from  France  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to 
Greece,  and  so  to  the  youth  of  the  world.  But  the 
genuine  ballet  as  we  know  it  to-day— that  is,  a story 
told  in  dance  to  appropriate  music— is  a product  of 
France  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  cen- 
turies It  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
masque,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
Ballet  comique  de  la  reinc,  the  mounting  of  which  is 
said  to  have  cost  three  and  a half  million  francs,  can  be 
regarded  as  the  first  ballet.  It  was  first  performed  qt 
the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  1581,  and  con- 
sisted not  only  of  music  and  dancing  but  of  songs  and 
spoken  dialogue  also. 


BY  EDWARD  o’CONNOR. 


The  widespread  custom  of ‘giving  overtime  to  pup 
is  one  of  the  numberless  unwise  and  inexpedient  po 
cies  of  music  teachers.  This  habit  has  become  so  fixed 
with  many  teachers  that  what  should  be  an  ordinary 
six  hours  teaching  day  is  sometimes  stretc  ed  int° 
of  eight  hours-or,  in  many  cases,  even  more  T ies 
teachers  drag  along  pupil  after  pupil 
that  does  not  belong  to  them,  giving  them  ten  minutes 
twenty  minutes,  and  even  a half-hour  of  overtime.  No 
wonder  that  a great  many  professional  musicians  suffe 
nervous  collapses.  No  wonder  they  become  wrecks 
early  in  life.  We  can  stand  just  so  much  and  no  more. 
Knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  up  our  reJlar  ^ ’ 
why  is  it  that  we  persevere  in  giving  out  of  our  time 
energy  and  the  results  of  our  many  years  of  hard 
trying  study  when  we  are  not  obliged  to  do  so . 

V teachers  sell  our  time  just  as  a grocer  sells  so 
Z o„„ds  of  sugar  ler  a dollar.  Who  eve,  hoard 

of  a man  going  into  a meat  market  and  astang  for  a 

pound  of  meat  aid  many  of  « 

perhaps  two  pound  make  a mistake 

S cou.:i  go  “ tl",  meat  market  and  get  the  same 
overweight  time  and  time  again. 

Some  inexperieneed  teach ers^ave^an^rdea^t  a^g_ 

necessary'' hT  o'rdw  to  stimulate  and  put  the™  aheadn 
This  is  absolutely  false  and  erroneous,  as  has  been 
proved  thousands"  of  times  by  years  of  experience  with 

The  'habi t °o f i v i n g overtime  is  one  that  enslaves  the 
teacher  to  his  pupil,  for  let  this  generous  but  foolish 

3?  ttrris 

he Jfact.  You  have  made  it  a practice  to  give  of  your 
time  gratis,  and  they  will  see  to  it  that  you  keep  up 
the  nractice  The  writer  can  affirm,  after  bitter  ex 
Perm'S,  that  the  giving  of  overtime  is  apprecta.ed  ,n 
about  one  case  out  of  perhaps  three  hundred. 

Why  should  we  teachers  give  of  our  best  m boay 
and  mind  when  we  are  getting  nothing  for  it  in  retm ■ 
Why  should  we  suffer  ourselves  to  do  what  is  not  o y 
not  obligatory  but  which  is  so  rarely  ever,  appreciated? 
Whv  should  we  exhaust  our  mental  and  P^'ca  forces 
for  ^appreciative  and  unmusical  pupils  who  will  never 

mf^^ral»elesso^a^ 

Sent  whose  circumstances  are  of  the  best  is  simply 
foolish,  and  will  not.  in  the  long  run.  help  to  carve  a 
eulogistic  epitaph  on  our  own  professional  monuments. 
When  we  cease  to  give  the  expected^added  time  our 
pupils  will  politely  “up  and  leave  us.  Let  us  y 
means  help  the  worthy  ones  of  limited  means  Let  us 
,1,,  everything  for  talent  wherever  we  find  it.  but  let 
us  first  of  all,  remember  we  are  in  a business  just  as 
legitimate  and  just  as  solidly  limited  as  to  time,  e ., 
as  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  lawyer,  doctor  or  any- 
one els..-  -who  gives  of  his  time  for  a livelihood.  Let 
us  ••et  the  idea  out  of  our  minds  that  we  must  give 
,bi-~  vertime  This  idea  of  being  overly  generous  to 
even  1 m,  Dick  and  Harry  is  a most  foolish  one  It 
it  is  in  vour  head  to  do  it.  get  it  out  at  once,  and  it 
vou  are"  a slave  to  the  habit,  let  your  pupils  down 
gently  and  I \ degrees,  and  in  that  way,  perhaps,  the 
habit  may  in  time  be  stopped. 


LOUIS  XIV  AND  THE  BALLET. 

More  definitely  a ballet  was  one  entitled  II  n’y  a plus 
de  Pyrenees  in  celebration  of  the  wedding  of  Louis 
XIV  to  Maria  Therese  of  Spain.  This  ballet—  i he 
Pyranees  are  no  more  to  give  it  an  English  title— was 
intended  to  celebrate  the  uniting  of  two  nations,  and 
half  the  dancers  were  in  French  costumes  and  half  in 
Spanish.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  France  and  Spain 
soon  had  a difference  of  opinion  in  which  it  transpired 
that  the  Pyranees  still  reared  their  rugged^  peaks  be- 
tween the  two  countries  after  all.  Louis  XIV  was  a 
great  devotee  of  the  ballet,  and  not  infrequently  wrote 
works  of  his  own,  in  which  hien  entendu  he  was  usually 
assisted  by  Moliere,  Corneille,  or  some  other  lit- 
erary giant  of  his  court.  The  favorite  composer  of 
ballets  at  this  time  was  unquestionably  Lully. 

The  Duchess  de  Main  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  modern  ballet  d’action  or  dramatic  bal- 
let, since  she  took  the  fourth  act  of  Les  Horaces -as  her 
libretto  and  had  it  performed  in  dumb  show  while  the 
orchestra  played  the  music.  The  art  of  Balon  and 
Mademoiselle  Prevost,  the  two  dancers  engaged,  was 
such  that  the  audience  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to 
tears.  In  the  early  days  of  the  ballet  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  get  dancers,  and  the  parts  of  nymphs,  shep- 
herdesses, dryads  and  such  were  taken  by  boys.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  a larger  number  of  dancers  were  forth- 
coming, and  the  musical-dramatic  world  of  Pans  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  blessed  with  the  grat  es 
of  such  superb  dancers  and  scandalous  ladies  as  the 
Demoiselles  de  Camargo,  Pelissier,  Petit,  Maze,  and 

SUSomJ  needed  reforms  were  introduced  by  Mile.  Salle, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  Isadora  Duncan  of  her 
dav  At  that  time  it  was  customary  to  disregard  his- 
torical niceties  in  the  matter  of  costume  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  Assyrian,  Greek  and  Roman  warriors 
dancing  pas  seals  in  the  ballet  of  the  Academe  Royale 
in  laced  tunics  and  powdered  wigs  with  pigtails  a yar 
long,  the  warrior  element  being  supplied  by  a helmet 
surmounting  the  wig  and  a steel  cuirass  on  the  body. 
Salle  altered  all  that,  and  seems  to  have  done  much  to 
raise  the  artistic  standard  of  the  ballet,  which  was 
seriously  in  danger  of  falling  to  a very  ov  eve  - 
Madeleine  Guichard  was  another  aansev.se  w o 
achieved  unusual  renown.  She  came  into  whatever  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  limelight  about  the  time  of  the 
Gluck-Piccini  troubles.  Great  writers  extolled  he  . 
great  painters  sketched  her,  a great  sculptor- Herndon 
-moulded  her  foot;  and,  highest  distinction  of  all, 
Marie  Antoinette  consulted  her  in  matters  of  dress. 
Small  wonder  that  when  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  her  arm  prayers  for  her  speedy  recovery  were 
offered  up  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 


in  the  divertissement  of  Gluck’s  Armide,  and  was  con- 
sequently sent  to  Fort  l’Eveque,  the  old  man  exclaimed 
to  him  in  the  presence  of  an  admiring  throng : Go, 

Augustus,  go  to  prison!  Take  my  carriage,  and  ask 
for&  the  room  of  my  friend  the  King  of  Poland.’ 
Another  time  he  reproved  Augustus  for  not  having  done 
his  duty  by  dancing  before  the  King  of  Sweden,  when 
the  Queen  of  France  had  performed  hers  by  asking 
him  to  do  so.’  The  old  gentleman  added  that  he  would 
have  ‘no  misunderstanding  between  the  houses  of  Ves- 
tris  and  of  Bourbon,  which  had  hitherto  always  lived 
on  the  best  terms.’” 

Another  great  danseuse  was  Taglioni,  a lady  who 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  a few  lines  of  praise  in  Thack- 
eray’s Newcomes,  but  enough  has  been  said  of  these 
dancers  to  show  how  it  is  that  the  Pavlovas,  the 
Genees,  the  Mordkins  and  Duncans  of  our  own  day 
have  in  some  measure  profited  by  the  prestige  of  a long 
line  of  terpsichorean  ancestors.  It  is  time  to  see  ow 
the  composers  of  the  ballet  music  have  stood  in  the 

light  of  fame.  . 

Considering  the  high  prestige  in  which  dancers  have 
been  held  in  France,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  greatest  of  French  composers  have  in  no  way  re- 
garded it  as  beneath  their  dignity  to  write  ballet  music. 
In  fact  it  became  the  custom  to  incorporate  the  ballet 
with  the  opera,  and  at  least  until  the  influence  of  Wag- 
ner made  itself  felt,  it  was  the  custom  to  follow  the 
opera  with  a ballet.  This  accounts  for  the  ballet 
music  to  Faust  which  Gounod  wrote  in  deference  to  the 
custom  of  the  day.  Bizet  utilized  some  of  the  music 
of  an  earlier  opera,  La  jolie  fille  de  Perth,  as  ballet  music 
for  Carmen.  Not  a few  French  composers  have  special- 
ized in  ballet  music,  and  chief  among  these  must  be 
mentioned  Delibes,  whose  Coppelia,  Lakme,  and  other 
similar  works  have  won  lasting  fame. 


THE  VESTRIS  FAMILY. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however  that  only  the  fair 
sex  among  the  dancers  achieved  fame.  The  great 
family  of  Vestris,  the  greatest  of  which  was  Gaetan 
Vestris  is  sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary,  i e 
family  originated  in  Florence,  but  Gaetan  his  three 
brothers  and  his  son,  Auguste,  were  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  it  who  arrived  at  great  distinction.  Gaetan  V es- 
tris.  in  particular,  thought  no  small  beer  of  himself. 
Even  in  extolling  his  son  he  would  say.  Auguste  hac 
Vestris  for  a father — an  advantage  which  nature  re- 
fused me  ” Grove’s  Dictionary  records  several  anec- 
dotes of  Gaetan  Vestris.  “On  one  occasion.  ’ says  the 
dictionary,  “when  his  son  was  in  disgrace  for  having 
refused  on  some  point  of  theatrical  honor  to  dance 


MASTERS  WHO  HAVE  FAILED  AS  OPERA 
COMPOSERS. 

John  Towers,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Operas,  cata- 
logues some  28,000  works  which  have  actually  been  per- 
formed. Of  these  certainly  not  more  than  one  hundred 
stand  very  much  of  a chance  for  performance  in  these 
days  and’ the  repertoire  of  the  great  opera  houses  of 
the  world  with  few  exceptions  is  limited  to  about  fifty 
standard  operas.  In  Europe  the  operagoer  usually 
has  a wider  range  of  works  presented  to  him  since 
many  of  the  operas,  such  as  those  of  Lortzing,  Marsch- 
ner,  Erkel,  Tchaikovski,  and  others,  are  local  in  their 

aPFrom  this  it  must  be  seen  that  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  write  an  opera  and  secure  a production,  it 
is  still  far  more  difficult  to  write  a work  that  will  attain 
wide  popularity,  much  less  endure.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  really  great  masters  have  failed  dismally  as  opera 
composers.  All  of  the  operas  of  Handel,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  32  volumes,  had  great  popularity 
in  their  day,  but  save  for  an  occasional  aria  one  prac- 
tically never  hears  a Handel  Opera  at  this  time.  His 
great  contemporary,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  was  alto- 
gether too  much  wrapped  up  in  the  church  to  be  inuc 
interested  in  opera.  Beethoven’s  opera,  Fidelto  is  stil 
performed  and  has  some  masterly  moments,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  be  heard  if  it  did  no 
bear  the  name  of  the  musician  whom  so  many  con 
sider  the  greatest  of  all.  Berlioz’s  operas  are  so  rarelj 
mentioned  that  only  the  musically  elect  recognize  bin 
as  an  opera  composer.  Brahms  evaded  the  operati 
field,  some  say,  because  he  could  not  find  a suitab 
libretto,  but  more  probably  because  he  realized  tha 
opera  was  not  his  metier.  Cherubim’s  fame  was  mad 
largely  upon  the  success  of  his  operas  but  now  the 
are  never  heard,  in  America  at  least.  Opera-  was  o 
viouslv  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  divine  Chopin,  as 
was  alien  to  the  splendid  talent  of  Grieg.  Haydn  wrot 
many  operas,  mostly  in  lighter  vein  all  of  which  hav 
been  forgotten.  Whether  Liszt  avoided  opera  in  de 
erence  to  his  mighty  son-in-law,  Wagner,  we  can  on! 
surmise.  He  unquestionably  had  the  dramatic  tempo 
ament  as  his  oratorio-cantata.  St.  Elisabeth.  sho\ 
Mendelssohn  aspired  to  greatness  as  an  opera  writ' 
but  no  suitable  libretto  could  be  secured.  Scluibe 
wrote  numerous  dramatic  works  but  none  have  presen 
dav  popularity.  Schumann’s  one  opera.  C.cnovei* h 
so  rarelv  heard  on  the  stage  that  it  is  almost  forgot 
That  so  many  men  of  such  vast  musical  ability  ha 
had  to  bow  to  such  talents  as  Bellini  Donizetti,  Ra 
Offenbach  and  Meyerbeer  indicates  that  opera  wnti 
is  evidently  a special  gift  possessed  by  very  few. 
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The  Teachers'  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 

This  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  “How  to  Teach,”  “ What  to  Teach  ,”  etc.,  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical 
theory,  history,  etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belong  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  department.  Full  name  and  address  must  accompany  all  inquiries. 


RENEWING  ONE’S  ABILITY. 

“Not  long  ago  I started  to  revive  a flexibility  I 
gained  several  years  ago  under  capable  teachers. 

But  my  recent  teacher  had  me  practice  at  such  a 
speed  that  it  was  ruining  the  smoothness  that  had 
formerly  been  my  pride.  I tried  another,  and  his 
mania  was  a new  piece  at  every  lesson,  and  I soon 
found  myself  ‘snowed  under’  by  an  unfinished  list 
of  difficult  pieces,  my  powers  of  concentration  and 
my  touch,  which  formerly  brought  me  enthusiastic 
listeners,  nearly  ruined.”  A.  J. 

A.  J.  writes  a long  letter,  far  too  long  to  print,  but 
seems  to  have  been  a good  musician  who  had  not  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  her  own  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
and  has  accordingly  been  led  astray.  So  far  as  one 
can  infer  from  her  letter,  it  would  seem  as  if  she  were 
more  of  a master  of  her  art  than  those  to  whom  she 
went  for  instruction.  She  would  have  seemingly  done 
better  to  have  followed  her  own  light  so  far  as  it  had 
lighted  her  way.  Not  every  town  of  moderate  size 
provides  a teacher  capable  of  continuing  the  progress 
of  a player  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  best  of  in- 
struction. 

Speed  mania  in  piano  playing,  as  well  as  automo- 
bdmg,  should  be  exercised  under  strict  regulations. 
Not  every  one  has  a capacity  for  great  rapidity  in  play- 
ing, although  gifted  with  fine  musical  feeling,  and  cap- 
able of  giving  great  pleasure  in  music  in  which  the 
expressive  element  predominates.  It  is  natural  to  de- 
sire to  achieve  the  prestissimo  movements  and  passage 
work,  but  it  will  be  a fine  thing  when  everyone  recog- 
nizes his  or  her  own  limitations,  and  will  be  governed 
accordingly.  In  the  case  of  A.  J.,  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
the  teachers  who  could  not  recognize  limitations.  As 
one  gets  along  in  the  thirties,  one’s  muscles  and  liga- 
ments tend  to  become  fixed,  and  the  production  of 
flexibility  is  difficult.  Even  a flexibility  that  has  been 
lost  for  some  time  can  with  difficulty  be  regained.  Too 
great  an  attempt  to  regain  it  will  result  in  the  stiffen- 
ing of  the  muscles,  the  first  result  of  trying  to  exceed 
the  speed  one  has  acquired  the  flexibility  for  by  means 
of  careful  preparation. 

The  first  thing  to  acquire  under  these  conditions  is  a 
very  light  finger  action,  practicing  very  simple  scale 
passages  with  a hand  feeling  as  relaxed  as  possible, 
and  the  fingers  working  only  from  the  joints.  The 
slightest  feeling  of  “fixing”  the  hand,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  fingers  to  go  faster,  should  be  resisted  by  at 
once  stopping,  and  starting  over  again.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a capable  teacher,  A.  J.  could  better  secure  a 
metronome,  and  try  this  scheme  by  beginning  slowly 
' nn  certa>n  suitable  etudes  and  technical  passages,  and 

J beeping  at  them  for  weeks,  setting  the  metronome  up 
notch  by  notch,  beginning  at  a slow  speed. 

The  “new  piece  at  every  lesson  mania”  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  need  discussion,  although  I have  known  many 

1 teachers  guilty  of  the  same  sin.  The  time  for  a new 
jPiece  is  when  the  ofd  ones  have  been  mastered,  and  not 
before.  Piece  number  two  may  be  added  while  piece 
number  one  is  being  polished,  but  piece  number  three 
diould  not  be  added  before  the  polishing  is  finished. 
Ihe  only  time  when  another  piece  may  be  given  before 
| hose  in  process  are  finished  is  when  the  teacher  finds 
,e  ,ias  made  an  error  in  judgment  and  given  a piece 
hat  is  too  difficult  for  the  pupil.  In  such  a case  an  at- 
tempt to  master  might  result  in  serious  harm. 

In  answer  to  a question  I would  say  to  A.  J.,  that 
|n  the  majority  of  cases,  a staccato  mark  at  the  end 
i . a Phrase  indicates  that  the  phrase  should  be  ter- 
mnated  by  quickly  raising  the  forearm  straight  up, 
■vith  the  hand  hanging  loosely.  You  will  find  it  illus- 
j rated  ,n  your  Mason  Touch  and  Technic.  The  kind 
> touch  to  be  used  in  various  staccato  passages  de- 
'ends  entirely  upon  the  context  and  desired  effect. 


You  should  know  the  various  touches  and  cultivate 
your  judgment  as  to  their  best  application,  in  accord- 
ance -with  the  effect  to  be  obtained. 

Touch  and  Technic  gives  an  excellent  explanation  of 
the  various  kinds  of  chord  touches.  I think  you  will 
be  able  to  understand  them  if  you  give  your  careful 
attention  to  the  descriptive  matter  several  times  over, 
critically  and  experimentally.  The  down  arm  touch  is 
used  most  frequently,  while  the  up  arm  touch  belongs 
mostly  to  loud  brilliant  chords,  or  to  phrase  termina- 
tions. The  hand  touch  will  find  its  place  in  very  rapid 
chords,  which  will  receive  similar  study  to  rapid 
octaves.  The  lost  strength  in  your  left  arm  might  be 
regained  by  simple  arm  gymnastics.  Give  your  left 
arm  special  attention  daily  in  chord  practice,  which  will 
also  help. 

READING. 

“I  can  play  some  fairly  difficult  compositions,  but 
am  greatly  embarrassed  at  being  unable  to  read 
simple  pieces.  How  can  I learn  to  read  better?” 

D.  W.  H. 

By  making  a special  practice  of  learning  to  read  at 
sight.  Nothing  especially  desirable  is  accomplished  in 
this  world  except  by  a determined  effort  towards  the 
desired  end.  Some  people  have  a special  gift  for  read- 
ing. Others  are  disappointed  that  they  have  not 
learned  to  read  by  the  grace  of  God.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  and  only  two  evenings  and  Sunday  on 
which  to  practice,  and  only  playing  for  your  own  en- 
joyment, you  will  need  to  spend  but  a comparatively 
small  amount  of  your  little  time  on  technic  and  etudes. 
You  will  get  more  enjoyment  by  learning  to  read. 
Take  first  some  very  simple  pieces.  You  can  get  plenty 
of  these  by  purchasing  the  albums  which  are  now  so 
numerous.  Examine  one  of  the  pieces,  form  an  opin- 
ion from  looking  over  the  notes  how  you  think  it  ought 
to  go,  then  attack  it  at  full  speed  stopping  for  nothing, 
mistake  or  stumble,  until  you  reach  the  end.  If  you 
did  not  do  well,  go  right  over  it  again.  Then  take  up 
another  piece  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner.  Do 
not  learn  any  of  these  pieces,  however,  but  reserve 
them  for  sight  reading.  After  having  gone  through 
two  or  three  books,  then  go  over  them  again,  until  you 
can  read  them  readily.  Then  continue  the  same 
process  with  more  difficult  compositions,  and  add  more 
difficult  ones  still  as  you  acquire  skill. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

“I  am  preparing  for  an  examination  and  will  you 
kindly  answer  these  questions:  (1)  I am  asked  to 

play  solid  chords  in  half  notes.  Am  I right  in  hold- 
ing each  chord  fo'r  two  ticks  of  the  metronome?  I 
have  always  been  taught  that  each  tick  was  equal 
to  a quarter  note.  Is  this  right?  (2)  I am  also 
asked  to  play  ail  major  and  minor  triads.  Shall  I 
play  the  three  inversions  of  the  triads  in  each  major 
and  minor  key,  or  shall  1 play  the  triads  as  they 
follow  in  the  scale  of  C major,  each  degree  Tol- 
lowing  consecutively?”  s.  b.  M. 

The  answer  to  your  first  question  would  depend 
upon  the  speed  at  which  you  set  the  metronome. 
Meanwhile  the  clicks  of  the  metronome  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  values  of  any  class  of  notes  over  an- 
other. A click  of  the  instrument  applies  to  any  note 
of  any  value  from  whole  to  sixteenths,  as  may  be  in- 
dicated by  the  composer.  Often  half  notes  are  played 
to  one  click  of  the  metronome.  It  is  all  a matter  of 
tempo.  I presume  that  the  question  simply  means  that 
you  play  chords  at  average  slow  speed.  f 

You  should  learn  the  tonic  triads  in  all  the  major 
and  minor  keys  in  the  three  inversions.  Then  you 
should  learn  the  tonic,  dominant  and  sub-dominant  in 
all  keys.  It  would  then  be  well  for  you  to  learn  every 
triad  in  the  key,  and  transpose  to  all  others.  Then 
you  will  have  the  musical  alphabet  pretty  well  at  your 
command.  I presume,  however,  that  your  questioner 
will  expect  you  to  play  the  three  inversions  of  the  tonic 
triad  in  every  key. 


OCTAVE  AND  CHORD  TOUCHES. 

?•  What  is  the  correct  stroke  for  legato  octaves 
r!>fito2ic  and  chromatic  scales,  using  the  first  and 
fifth  fingers  only  on  each  huud?  This  is  the  require- 
ment for  examination. 

"2.  What  are  the  arm  touches  in  connection  with 
octave  scales?”  p p (. 

Legato  octaves  are  not  played  with  the  “first  and 
fifth  fingers  only,”  except  by  those  whose  hands  are 
small.  Ease  of  execution  and  smoothness  of  effect  de- 
mands that  the  fourth  finger  be  used  on  the  black  keys, 
even  in  staccato  octaves.  The  arm  should  lie  held 
rather  high,  so  that  the  hand  and  arm  can  be  easily 
swung  in  a loosely  “devitalized”  condition.  For  legato 
octaves  there  should  be  a combined  finger  motion’  on 
the  part  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  when  black  keys 
aie  used,  hor  strict  legato  at  slow  speed  on  white 
keys,  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  should  be  changed 
on  each  key  before  passing  to  the  next.  You  will  find 
the  matter  exhaustively  described  in  the  first  and 
fourth  books  of  Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic.  It  can 
hardly  be  described  in  a few  words.  Busoni  advocates 
the  old-fashioned  hinge  motion  on  the  wrist  for  oc- 
taves. See  his  edition  of  the  Well  Tempered  Clavier 
of  Bach. 

2.  Place  your  hand  in  playing  position  over  the  keys 
Raise  your  forearm  straight  up  in  the  air  for  about  six 
inches.  The  wrist  should  arise  in  an  absolutely  per- 
pendicular line.  I have  had  pupils  who  would  require 
days  to  learn  to  raise  the  arm  in  this  manner,  pullinCT 
it  m any_  direction  except  a perpendicular  one,  and 
still  thinking  they  were  so  making  it.  Therefore  ex- 
amine carefully.  As  your  hand  rises  let  your  hand 
fall  perfectly  limp.  Next  raise  your  forearm  in  same 
manner,  but  forcibly  flex  your  hand  in  under  the  arm 
as  it  rises.  Next  as  arm  goes  up,  let  the  third  finger 
brush  across  the  key  forcibly,  as  if  it  hit  the  key  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  way  of  the  motion,  producing  a 
sharp,  ringing  tone.  When  this  is  mastered,  then  apply 
with  more  fingers,  in  both  octaves  and  chords.  This 
is  tne  up  arm  touch  as  near  as  it  can  be  described  in 
so  few  words.  This  is  for  loud  and  brilliant  effects 
m sl°w  motion.  For  rapid  octaves  a very  short  stroke 
compromise  on  this  motion  may  be  made.  In  other 
words,  employing  complete  flexibility  of  all  the  placing 
muscles  of  hand  and  arm. 

For  the  down  arm  touch,  place  your  hands  over  the 
keys,  depress  the  wrist  as  low  as  possible,  but  leaving 
the  fingers  in  place  on  the  keyboard;  then  raise  it  just 
high  enough  so  that  the  finger  tips  touch  the  keys. 
Repeat,  and  practice  working  the  wrist  up  and  down, 
finally  pushing  the  keys  down  on  the  downward  stroke. 
This  m brief  is  the  down  arm  touch.  It  needs  a good 
deal  of  practice  to.  make  it  successful.  You  will  find 
these  motions  elaborately  described,  with  pictorial  illus- 
trations, in  Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic. 

THUMB  OUT  OF  JOINT. 

, have  a Pupil  whose  thumb  goes  out  of  joint  the 
instant  we  attempt  any  octave  exercises.  Can  yon 
help  me  to  overcome  this  difficulty? 

2.  1 would  also  like  to  know  what  to  do  for  stiff 
arm  and  wrist.  j 

1.  Get  a rubber  band  about  three  inches  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Place  it  over  the  hand  until 
the  wrist  is  reached.  Give  it  one  turn,  making  a small 
loop,  which  you  will  now  be  holding  in  the  other  hand. 
Place  this  loop  over  the  thumb.  This  will  hold  the 
thumb  back  while  you  practice  your  octaves  and  prevent 
ff  going  out  of  joint.  After  a time  the  difficulty  will 
disappear.  If  the  rubber  hand  is  too  large  for  a small 
hand,  experiment  with  those  of  various  sizes  until  the 
right  one  is  found. 

A I know  of  nothing  better  than  practicing  the  up 
and  down  arm  movement,  as  well  as  wrist  action,  thor- 
oughly exercising  them,  and  insisting  that  the  same 
loose  conditions  prevail  while  practicing. 


Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


interesting  folk-music  of  servia. 

In  the  Monthly  Musical  Record.  D.  C . 1'arker  writer 
on  the  music  of  Servia.  He  finds  an  uncoupled  fre  h- 
ness  in  it,  and  considers  the  people  m what  he  calls 
the  Tolstoyan  state  of  life,  or  happy  pastoral  existence. 

Tile  Servians  He  finds  ligfi,-l,«r,ed.  no.  sc , sen- 
ous  as  the  Bulgarians,  who  seem  more  like  the  Nortl 
Germans  in  comparison  with  the  gay  Viennese.  _ 
music  of  Servia  flourishes  chiefly  among  the  agncul- 

£ reT  One,  .fie  were  «.,e  fiarde  wl,„ 

*  rrrrrs  s Mrs 

* Mss  tztzzzi « V; 

'"„gS  about  .fie  Veele.  or  flaxen-fiaired  fames  wfio 
dance  in  the  woods  by  moonlight. 

music  which  is  under  Byzantine  influences,  is  wholly 
for  the  voice.  The  Servians  have  many  instruments, 
however,  including  the  flute,  violin,  drum,  bagpipes  an 
a varietv  of  guitar  called  tambura. 

^ As  is 'usual  among  nations  dose  to  nature  song  a 
dance  go  together  frequently  in  Servia.  In  farm  and 
cotta-e  and  more  especially  at  village  fa.rs.  the  Pl- 
ante will  “dance  long  and  energetically.”  The  dances 
themselves,  which  are  quite  interesting,  are  named  for 
the  province  in  which  they  are  most  popular,  just  a 
the  Spanish  Rondena,  Murciana  and  Granadma  are  a 
varieties  of  a dance  named  for  different  Spanish  pro- 
ving In  Servia  there  are  the  Machvanka  rom 
Machva  • the  Nishevlyanka,  from  Nish;  and  the  \ ran 
.rwa  from  Vranya.  There  is  also  a very  popular 
dance’ called  the  Kolo,  named  from  the  word  meaning 
dr de  ust  as  the  Quadrille  comes  from  the  Spanish 
word  meaning  square.  Haydn  made  use  of  the  Kolo, 
so  the  dance  must  have  been  fairly  widespread. 

The  value  of  the  Servian  music  lies  in  ts  purity, 
its  freedom  from  outside  influences.  ‘ - • 

ather  inaccurate  when  he  said  that  for  honest  and 
natural  art  one  must  go  to  the  fields  and  their  tillers 
but  for  Servia  his  statement  is  correct  enough  1 here 
the  songs  of  the  gleaner  or  the  shepherd  are  heard  i 
all  their  primitive  beauty;  and  m that  country,  at  lea  , 
folk-music  really  justifies  its  name. 

MUSIC  IN  PHARAOH  LAND. 

In  the  same  number,  Frederick  Kitchener  writes  of 
the  Egyptian  folk-music.  A year’s  residence  m Cairo 
Sowed  him  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  natives,  even 
includin'1'  many  educated  men,  cared  nothing  for  Euro 
pCan  music,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  principle  ot  har- 
mony Even  the  melodious  Chopin  was  listened  to 
with  nothing  more  than  perfunctory  respect,  and  1 
works  were  followed  by  a request  for  some  Arab 
notes  ” These  Arabian  tunes  which  flourish  m Cairo 
-ire  wholly  in  unison,  and  if  given  on  the  piano  t 
Mt  hand  merely  repeats  the  melody  an  octave  or  two 
lower  Attempts  to  harmonize  these  melodies  only 
confuse  the  native  hearers,  and  spoil  the  music  foi 

thThis  Arab-Egyptian  music,  as  sung  by  the  Fellaheen 
or  peasantry,  is  for  the  most  part  a quiet  and  plaintive 
affair.  The  country  people  sing  constantly,  and  the 
city  brethren  are  not  far  behind  them.  Mi.  Kite Ah 
often  saw  from  his  window  the  small  two-wheeled 
donkey  trucks  (Arabeyah  carros)  packed  full  of  natives 
of  both  sexes,  all  singing  joyously  to  the  accompaniment 
o the  Darabooka.  The  last  is  a kind  of  native  drum 
consisting  of  an  earthenware  jar  covered  with  skin, 
and  is  played  by  being  touched  with  the  -Angers.  ne 
native  airs  are  “full  of  the  quaintest  twists  and  turns, 
containing  long  cadenza-like  passages  with  many 
n,.u.,  muv'  to  one  syllable.  Many  phrases,  either  Ion, 
,,r  short,  end  with  an  abrupt  and  very  noticeably  nasal 
cl,,,.  Often  the  singers  mark  the  end  of  each  vet  se 
bv  ejaculations  of  "Al-/a*"  or  some  other  favorite 
v.'  .vtl.  The  \rabic  language,  which  is  used,  does  not 
lend  itself  well  to  musical  effects,  as  it  is  rather  gut- 
tural and  contains  some  intonations  hard  to  pronounce. 

Among  the  native  instruments  is  the  Salanueh  : this 
is  apparently  some  sort  of  oboe,  for  the  writer  slates 
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that  it  is  considered  the  ancestor  of  all  reed  instru- 
ments, and  the  oldest  of  all  instruments  in  use.  There 
is  also  the  Kamanga,  which  is  a small  violin.  A large 
miitar  called  El  Aioud  shows  its  Arabian  origin  by  the 
relation  of  its  name  to  the  historic  A1  Ud,  which,  after 
passing  through  Moorish  hands,  became  our  word  Lute 
The  Egyptian  dancing,  like  that  of  most  Orienta 
nations  consists  of  posturing  and  movements  of  the 
body.  A famous  dancing  girl  is  described  as  appearing 
in  black  and  red,  with  spangles.  Standing  with  feet 
still  she  moved  her  body  rhythmically,  her  flat  Egypt- 
ian head  darting  backward  and  forward.  All  this  was 
accompanied  by  the  Salamieh,  while  the  dancer  herself 
clinked  a pair  of  small  brass  discs. 

Many  of  the  Egyptians  have  rather  primitive  ideas 
of  European  music.  Thus  a certain  Pasha  in  Cairo 
wished  to  show  himself  of  the  smart  set  by  having 
a European  hand  play  on  his  grounds  at  the  great 
Mohammedan  festival  of  Kourban  Bairatn.  But  the 
combination  that  he  employed  consisted  of  a cornet, 
a drum  and  a piccolo,  and  proved  rather  shocking  to 
European  ears.  Evidently  the  writer  ,s_  justified  in 
quoting  Kipling  to  the  effect  that  “East  is  East  and 
West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet.  they 
are  far  apart,  in  music  at  least. 

the  desirability  of  historical  concerts. 

With  a description  of  a new  symphony  by  Wassilenko, 
given  at  Moscow,  comes  an  account  of  his  series  ol 
historical  concerts,  the  first  one  being  devoted  to  music 
of  the  Clavecin  period  and  style.  Such  a series  o 
concerts  is  of  decided  value  and  it  is  a pity  that  we 
do  not  have  this  sort  of  thing  on  our  side  of 
water.  The  programs  of  our  symphonic  seasons^  arc 
for  the  most  part  haphazard,  and  lacking  m definite 
plan  Enough  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  will  be  given 
with’  a number  of  novelties  to  interest  the  public,  and 
such  concerto  selections  as  the  soloists  may  prefer. 
There  is  no  need  of  decrying  this  plan,  but  there  is 
room  in  our  large  cities  for  additional  senes  of  con- 
certs to  be  devoted  to  the  educational  and  historical 
ideas’  Granting  the  value  of  the  modern  complexity 
(which  not  all  musicians  do),  there  is  room  for  a 
set  of  concerts  to  show  the  older  classics  to  the  rising 
veneration;  and  if  works  of  historical  interest  are 
added,  such  a series  would  prove  of  ample  value,  and, 
incidentally,  could  be  done  by  a fairly  small  orchestra. 

This  department  has  already  suggested  a historic 
series  of  operas,  beginning  with  Peri  and  Monteverde, 
and  coming  down  through  the  Scarlattis,  Lully,  Keiser 
Purcell  and  Handel  to  the  earlier  and  later  classical 
period,  the  romantic  school  and  the  national  schools 
of  to-day  In  the  instrumental  field  there  would  be 
an  even  greater  repertoire.  Some  of  Bach  s suites  and 
concertos  hold  their  position  in  our  present  concerts 
but  a survev  of  his  works  and  those  of  his  sons  would 

prove ‘interesting,  and  could  he  carried  out  for  piano 

solo  as  well  as  orchestra.  Handel  would  yield  illustra- 
tions also,  and  the  piano  school  of  Couperin  could  be 
treated  There  were  other  early  symphonists  beside 
Havdn  and  Mozart,  and  many  overtures  to  forgotten 
operas  that  would  prove  of  historical  interest.  Even 
Spohr  and  Raff  are  now  partly  off  modern  programs, 
and  suitable  for  a series  of  examples.  Then  there 
are  the  representative  works  of  the  national  schoo 
of  last  century.  This  is  only  a hurried  and  superficia 
survey  of  the  field;  but  it  shows  that  there  would 
be  ample  material  to  make  a historical  series  of  con- 
certs an  affair  of  general  interest. 

THE  MONTH'S  NOVELTIES. 

In  opera,  Siegfried  Wagner  is  still  working  on  pa- 
tiently His  latest  production  is  called  Per  Heiden- 
konig.  France  is  still  speaking  of  Faur es  Penelope, 
which  is  praised  also  at  Brussels.  Gaubert  s / lnlotis 
Nonsense  de  Corinthe  is  admired  for  its  refinement  and 
variety  of  instrumentation.  Fragments  of  Uucasses 
ballet  Orphce  aroused  interest  in  that  work,  which  is  a 
large  affair  with  full  orchestra.  August  Duponts  H/ceo 
is  'to  he  given  at  Antwerp.  Brussels  applauded.  De 
Roeck’s  ballet  Phalene.  a story  of  Breton  love  and  jeal- 
ousy. Eulambio’s  Ninon  de  Lenclos  won  a great  sue 
cess  at  Kiel.  Zandonai’s  Francesca  was  much  applauded 
- at  Turin  A Croatian  composer,  Benito  Bersa,  has 
produced  The  Shoemaker  of  Delft,  which  is  said  to 
he  attractively  melodious.  Other  new  operas  include 
Francesco  Malapieri’s  Canossa,  a prize  winner  that  was 
poorly ’received  in  Rome,  Haerle’s  one-act  Myster.um 
.S'a/id , on  a Celtic  Saga,  Schelderup’s  Nmt  de  Pnn- 
temps  and  Jour  dc  Fete,  the  Glockenspiel  of  B randt  - 
Buys,  Max  Henning’s  one-act  Jccl,  and  Giovanni  1 ag- 
clla’s  Judith,  with  text  from  Hebbel. 

Franz  Schreker,  the  opera  composer,  won  a success 
at  Vienna  with  his  orchestral  Prelude  to  a Drama. 


Bernhard  Paumgartner’s  Prelude  to  a Knightly  Play 
was  admired  for  its  originality  and  brightness.  Step- 
ahn  Krehl’s  Prologue  to  Hauptmann’s  Hannele  proved 
very  dramatic,  while  August  Reuss  is  responsible  for 
still  another  successful  Prologue,  to  Dcr  Tor  und  der 
Tod.  Dohnanyi’s  Variations  on  a Child’s  Song  pleased 
Berlin.  Sibelius  has  published  his  Scenes  Histonques. 
Carl  Nielsen  is  winning  notice  by  a symphony  and 
other  works.  Another  symphony  is  the  second  y 
Franz  Schmidt,  which  Vienna  calls  a real  success  with 
very  striking  themes.  Paris  enjoyed  Oaristys  by  Raoul 
Brunei,  and  a clean-cut  Fantasie  for  ’cello  and  orchestra 
bv  Dubois.  Cyril  Scott,  whose  works  are  becoming 
widely  popular,  will  play  his  new  piano  concerto  at  St 

Petersburg.  . , 

Most  important  among  vocal  works  is  Hubers  new 
oratorio  given  at  Basel.  Huber  seems  to  have  a rea 
originality,  and  to  write  music  of  true  greatness  ratne. 
than  of  passing  interest.  Ernest  Newman  is  out  with 
bio-h  praise  for  Schoenberg’s  early  Gum  Lieder 
Rachmaninoff  has  set  Poe’s  Bells  for  solo  voices 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Leipsic  enjoyed  the  somewha 
Wagnerian  effects  of  Fritz  Volbach’s  cantata i K m 
I au rin’s  Rose-Garden.  Another  new  cantata  is  LleweJ 
/v„  by  the  Welsh  composer  Cyril  Jenkins.  Amon. 
lesser  works  are  a string  quartet  by  Henri  Clique  , 
prize  violin  sonata  by  Edgardo  Corio,  and  piano  piece 
bv  Bellenot,  Masson  and  Bertelm. 

' The  influx  of  ragtime  into  England  has  made  on 
writer  quote  Hadow’s  remark  *at  England  « a plac 
where  had  American  tunes  go  to  die  It  is  a pleasurj 
to  hear  that  some  ragtime  tunes  really  do  pass  away.  I 
In  Germany,  Fritz  Theil’s  symphonic  P°<™ 

Icar  was  well  received  at  Kreuznach.  A Scharr 
evening  at  Bad  Wildungen  included  a Festmarscl 
three  overtures,  and  the  well-known  symphony  Per  a. 
tra  ad  astro.  Klose’s  Das  Leben  ein  Traum  prove 
notiular  at  Hagen,  while  Fenmmore,  by  Delius, 
slated  for  Cologne.  French  composers  are  represente 
by  the  Macbeth  of  Sylvain  Dupuis  Fernand  Br 
magne’s  Theme  and  Variations,  and  Gabriel  Dupont 
suite  entitled  Heures  Dolentes. 

Carl  Herschel,  of  Halle,  claims  to  have  discovert: 
a wav  to  make  violins  equal  to  the  Strad.  withoj 
anv  dangerous  process  in  the  manufacturing, 
would  sound  like  another  get-nch-quick  scheme  but 
instruments  have  been  really  admired,  and  high 
praised,  bv  Willy  Hess  and  other  experts. 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP  CONCENTRATION. 


by  e.  a.  gest. 


The  open  door  to  all  musical  success  is  conceit  >; 
ti0n  There  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  accomplish 
if  the  end  is  kept  in  sight  and  striven  for  systematica 

not  automatically.  The  memorizing  that  is 

manded  of  all  public  performers  nowadays  can  o 
be  gained  through  steady  concentration.  Techn. 
masterv  of  the  keyboard  can  only  be  pursued  by 
same  course.  And  lastly,  a true  conception  of 
poetic  content— if  there  is  any— of  the  music  stud 
can  only  he  obtained  by  shutting  out  from  ones 
all  worldly  thoughts  and  concentrating  upon  the  w< 

in  hand.  . | 

It  therefore  becomes  very  necessary  to  n sc 
means  of  training  the  wobbly  human  mind  so  that  it 
he  held  down  to  its  purpose.  The  following  exercis. 
not  original,  nor  is  it  a “We  can  teach  you  in  a 
system  of  concentration,  but  it  has  proved  hell 
towards  developing  concentration  which  has  D 
defined  as  doubly  distilled  extract  of  attention. 

Play  the  scale  of  C both  hands  together,  ascenc 
one  octave  and  back  to  D,  from  D one  octave  up 
back  to  E,  from  E one  octave  up  and  back  to  r,  ■ 
continuing  in  this  way  until  the  next  octave  is  read 
then  down  one  octave  and  back  to  B,  down  one  oc 
and  hack  to  A,  etc.  The  fingering  remains  unchar 
throughout,  right  hand  thumb  always  on  C and 
left  hand  thumb  always  on  G and  C.  All  1 1 
may  he  taken  up  in  this  manner  and  also  scale: 

sixths  and  tenths. 
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MOZART’S  PERIOD. 

the  famed  rulers  of  Austria,  none 


Of  all 

tands  out  more  prominently  than  Maria  Theresa. 
Despite  wars  fought  at  a fabulous  cost  of  blood 
and  gold,  that  remarkable  woman'  was  enabled 
o develop  education,  arts,  sciences,  commerce 
nd  trade  in  a manner  which  made  her  one  of  the 
dols  of  Europe.  She  was  wholly  in  spirit  with  the 
imes,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  those  who  were 
vorking  for  high  musical  ideals  found  much  encour- 
igement  during  the  reign  of  Austria’s  great  queen, 
vfozart,  unfortunately,  benefited  little  from  govern- 
nental  assistance  coming  directly  from  the  crown,  but 
le  was  blessed  in  coming  to  the  world  in  a country 
ind  at  a time  when  musical  interest  was  being  mani- 
ested  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 


MOZART’S  ANCESTORS. 

John  George  Leopold  Mozart  the  father  of  Wolfgang 
tmadeus  Mozart,  was  descended  from  a family  of  book 
)lnders,  masons,  builders  and  artisans  in  other  branches 
f work.  Although  originally  intended  for  the  law,  he 
lecame  a musician.  It  was  while  he  was  studying  juris- 
irudence  at  the  house  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Salzburg 
hat  he  became  one  of  the  musicians  of  the  chapel.  While 
n this  position  he  married  the  daughter  of  a hospital 
ttendant,  one  Anna  Maria  Pertlin  (or  Bertl).  This  de- 
oted  couple  became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  two  of 
rhom  lived  to  become  among  the  most  notable  figures  in 
uusical  history.  Leopold  Mozart  was  an  able  musician 
iolinist  and  composer  who,  had  it  not  been  for  his  talented 
hildren,  would  have  been  a simple,  devout  pious  burgher 
ranting  little  more  than  his  slender  fees  as  a local  music 
eaeher  could  bring  him.  His  best  known  work  was  his 
iolin  school.  • 

MOZART’S  BIRTH. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (christened  Joannes 
'hrysostomus  Wolfgangus  Theophilus  Mozart)  was 
jljtorn  at  Salzburg  on  the  27th  of  January,  1756.  At  the 
ige  of  three  he  found  his  way  to  the  piano  keyboard, 
lot  to  manufacture  discords,  but  to  discover  a world 
if  delight  in  making  chords.  His  father  saw  that  the 
■f  hild  had  a phenomenal  gift.  Consequently  he  took 
!&  t upon  himself  to  direct  the  youngster’s  explorations 
it  ;it  the  keyboard.  At  the  age  of  five  he  actually  com- 
i >osed  a set  of  minuets,  although  his  father  acted  as 
fis  amanuensis.  All  his  boyhood  games,  his  every 
i(  novement  in  play  were  accompanied  by  music  of  his 
>wn  devising  to  suit  the  occasion.  He  could  not  toler- 
ite  the  tones  of  a trumpet,  and  upon  one  occasion 

Tainted  when  his  father,  in  endeavoring  ’to  overcome 
vhat  he  thought  a childish  prejudice,  blew  a blast  in 
he  same  room  with  the  child.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
hat  when  the  little  fellow  had  had  no  instruction 
vhatever  in  violin  playing  he  insisted  in  taking  part 
n the  performance  of  a trio  performed  in  his  home 
nd  amazed  all  by  playing  the  notes  in  perfect  intona- 
ion.  One  very  helpful  circumstance  in  the  childhood 
if  Mozart  was  the  association  with  his  talented  sister, 
daria  Anna  (born  July  30th,  1751).  Indeed,  it  was 
aid  that  the  talent  of  the  sister  affected  the  entire 
areer  of  Mozart  in  a very  exceptional  manner. 

TWO  JUVENILE  VIRTUOSOS. 

When  Mozart  was  six  years  of  age  his  father  determined 
lo  make  tours  with  the  little  composer  and  his  gifted  sister. 
Tom  1702  to  1705  Leopold  and  his  wonder  children  wan- 
® lered  over  much  of  musical  Europe  arousing  sensational  in 
crest  wherever  he  exhibited  them.  Much  as  tile  cider 
ilozart  has  been  criticized  for  this  course  it  is  fair  to  note 
the  youthful  Mozart  produced  in  these  years  an  alto- 
tether  incomprehensible  number  of  astonishing  works, 
ndeod,  millions  of  children  of  the  past  and  present  sur- 
^ founded  by  every  safeguard  of  the  home  and  school  hear 
' 10  comparison  to  the  progress  made  by  Mozart  under  what 
v nost  parents  and  educators  would  declare  “impossible”  ron- 
lltions. 

The  first  trip  was  to  Vienna,  via  Munich  and  Linz.  Can 
ve  frame  in  words  this  delightfully  picturesque  scene. 

1 jdozart  and  his  wife,  “the  handsomest  couple  in  all  Salz- 
is  ‘urg."  with  their  two  beautiful  children  mak'ng  prepara- 
tions for  the  Journey  that  was  to  lead  to  immortal  fame: 
^ i he  quaint  old  diligence,  starting  out  under  the  shadow  of 
he  glorious  Alps  looking  down  on  beautiful  Salzburg,  the 
’omantic  Danube:  the  tottering  castles;  and  then  Vienna 
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“7  have  God  always  before  my  eyes.  I acknowledge 
His  omnipotence.  I fear  His  wrath.  But  I also  ac- 
knozvledge  His  love , His  pity  and  His  mercy  towards 
His  creatures.  Whatsoever  is  according  to  His  will 
is  also  according  to  mine;  therefore  I cannot  fail  to  be 
happy  and  contented.” 

the  city  of  Haydn.  At  Vienna  the  emperor  made  the  little 
fellow  play  on  a keyboard  concealed  by  a cloth  cover,  a 
stupid  trick  quite  worthy  of  an  idle  monarch.  Unaffected 
child,  that  he  was.  he  threw  his  arms  about  the  neck  of 
the  great  Maria  Theresa  and  kissed  her  many  times.  The 
emperor  was  delighted  and  called  the  boy  his  “little 
magician”  (“kleiner  Hexenmeister”) . In  Vienna,  Wolfgang 
contracted  scarlet  fever  and  his  progress  was  greatly 
delayed. 

MOZART  AT  PARIS. 

The  next  trip  took  place  in  the  following  year  when 
they  reached  Paris  via  Munich,  Augsburg,  Schwetzin- 
gen,  Mayence,  Frankfort,  Coblenz,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Brussels.  The  trip,  now  accomplished  in  a day,  took 
five  months,  occasional  concerts  being  given  on  the 
way.  At  the  brilliant  court  of  Versailles,  then  at  the 
height  of  a long  series  of  gorgeous  functions,  the 
Mozarts  were  feted  in  a most  unusual  manner.  After 
a stay  of  five  months  the  children  were  taken  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  “prodigies  of  nature,”  as  the  father 
exploited  them,  made  a furore.  While  in  London  the 
father  was  taken  sick,  and  being  unable  to  practice, 
the  nine-year-old  boy  set  out  to  write  his  first  sym- 
phony. Later  the  children  gave  a most  successful  con- 
cert in  London,  at  which  Mozart  and  his  sister  played 
a four-handed  piece  upon  the  harpsichord,  then  a newly 
invented  instrument.  Thereafter  the  father  gave  pri- 
vate exhibitions  of  the  children  charging  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  an  opportunity  to  examine  them  and 
test  their  musical  prowess.  This  plan  proved  a losing 
venture,  and  in  1865  they  started  for  the  court  of 
Holland. 

THE  JOURNEY  HOME. 

At  the  Hague  the  Prince  of  Orange  welcomed  the 
children,  who  by  this  time  were  tired,  wornout  little 
musical  freaks.  Naturally  they  fell  prey  to  illnesses 
which  might  have  cost  the  world  two  very  unusual 
musicians.  After  protracted  sicknesses  they  were 
again  brought  before  the  public  in  Holland,  and  later 
in  Paris,  as  well  as  parts  of  Switzerland.  Finally,  in 
1866,  they  arrived  home  after  an  absence  of  some  three 
years. 


In  1868  they  returned  to  Vienna,  where  the  boy 
was  commissioned  to  compose  an  opera.  The  eus 
tomary  intrigue  surrounding  the  production  of  such 
works  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  performance  of 
this  work  (La  flnta  Semplice) . He  did.  however, 
produce  his  operetta  Bastien  und  Bastienne  before 
a few  friends.  A Mass,  a Trumpet  Concerto,  and  an 
Offerto rium  were,  however,  given  very  successfully 
in  public  at  a performance  attended  by  the  court  auil 
the  Emperor  in  person. 

Returning  to  Vienna  Mozart  found  to  his  delight  that  the 
sceptical  Archbishop  had  been  convinced  of  bis  ability  and 
had  arranged  for  a performance  of  his  rejected  opera  as 
well  as  doing  the  composer  the  great  honor  of  appointing 
him  Concertmeister  to  the  Archbishop  without  salary.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Archbishops  of  the  period  in 
Austria  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  had  temporal  power 
as  governors  as  well  as  their  ecclesiastical  power.  The  posi- 
tion of  Archbishop  was  one  of  august  importance,  and 
Mozart’s  appointment  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

At  Salzburg  the  doubting  Archbishop  did  his  best  to 
prove  that  “a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in 
his  own  country.”  He  mistrusted  Mozart’s  genius  and 
in  order  to  test  it  had  him  write  a cantata  under  strict- 
est scrutiny  of  trained  musicians.  In  1867  the  father 
took  his  children  to  Vienna  to  be  featured  in  the  fes- 
tivities attending  a court  wedding.  There  they  both 
contracted  the  smallpox,  and  Wolfgang  was  blind  for 
some  nine  days  as  a result  of  this  ill-fated  expedition. 

THE  ITALIAN  JOURNEY. 

In  1869  Mozart  and  his  father  set  out  for  Italy. 
Most  of  the  principal  northern  Italian  cities  were 
visited,  and  to  put  it  in  the  words  of  the  father  his 
success  may  be  stated  “the  same  here  as  everywhere.” 
The  whole  trip  was  a march  of  triumph  for  Mozart. 
At  all  points  he  met  incredulous  musicians  who  in- 
sisted upon  testing  him  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
genius.  All  question  was  ended  when  the  remarkable 
boy  wrote  down  from  memory  the  entire  Miserere  of 
Allegri  after  one  hearing. 

THE  FAMOUS  INCIDENT  OF  THE  ALLEGRI 
MISERERE. 

The  Miserere  of  Allegri  is  a musical  setting  of  part 
of  the  service  known  as  Tenebrce,  sung  at  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  only  on  three  days  of  the  year  (Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week).  The  office  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  Late  in  the  afternoon  six  great  candles  are 
lighted  on  the  high  altar  and  fifteen  others  flame  from 
a triangular  candlestick  placed  in  front  of  the  altar. 
As  the  ceremonial  proceeds  the  candles  are  extin- 
guished one  by  one  at  the  end  of  different  parts  of  the 
service.  Finally  the  one  remaining  lighted  candle  is 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  candlestick  and  carried  be- 
hind the  altar  so  that  its  light  is  hidden,  although  it 
illuminates  the  figure  of  the  Pope  clad  in  scarlet 
raiment  as  he  kneels  at  his  Genuflexorium  at  the  high 
altar.  In  the  darkness  of  the  chapel  a single  soprano 
voice  is  heard  singing  “ Christus  j actus  est  pro  nobis 
obediens  usque  ad  mortem.”  As  the  tones  of  this  soli- 
tary singer  die  away  a solemn  silence  ensues,  during 
which  the  Paternoster  is  said  in  secret.  Then  follows 
the  sombre  music  of  the  Miserere  mei  Dcus.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  effect  this  imposing  ritualistic 
service  invariably  has  upon  all  hearers.  Naturally  the 
setting  of  Allegri  became  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  compositions,  particularly  since  it  was  believed  that 
up  to  the  year  1770  only  three  authorized  versions  of 
the  Miserere  had  ever  been  made.  When  Mozart  re- 
produced the  work  from  memory  after  one  hearing,  so 
that  the  leading  soprano  of  the  Pope’s  choir  declared 
it  to  he  perfect,  the  news  of  this  feat  spread  all  over 
Europe. 

DISTINCTIONS  IN  ITALY. 

The  days  of  the  Mozarts  in  Italy  must  have  been  very 
happy  indeed.  In  Naples  the  superstitious  people  could  not 
believe  that  be  gained  ids  power  through  natural  means 
and  insisted  that  lie  put  aside  a ring  he  wore  upon  his 
linger.  This  he  did  and  much  to  their  amazement  played 
equally  well.  The  Pope  bestowed  the  order  of  the  “Golden 
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Spur”  upon  the  boy  and  for 
a time  be  signed  all  bis  com- 
positions Signor  Cavaliere 
Aniadeo.  In  Bologno  the 
Academia  Filharmontca  ad- 
mitted him  to  tbe  rank  ot 
“compositore”  after  a severe 
examination.  Italy  bad  great 
charm  for  this  fifteen  year 
old  boy  and  although  he  re- 
turned to  bis  borne  on  short 
trips  be  seemed  to  prefer  to 
spend  his  days  with  the 
warm-hearted,  genial  tem- 
peramental people  ot  tbe 
sunny  south. 


mozart’s  wife. 


NOTABLE  EARLY  WORKS. 

Mozart  was  so  continu- 
ally busy  during  the  ensu- 
ing years  that  a lengthy 
volume  would  be  required 

to  catalog  his  activities.  He 

had  already  at  the  age  of 


Ponte  later  became  the  Professor  of  Italian  at  Colum- 
bia College  New  York).  It  was  given  with  such  suc- 
cess that  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  prohibit  encores 
in  order  that  the  performances  might  get  through  in 

good  season.  . i -r>  t • „ 

A visit  to  Prague  revealed  to  him  that  the  Bohemia 

city  was  equally  enthusiastic  over  his  work.  However 
governmental  appointments  at  home  failed  to  come  an 
Mozart  was  obliged  to  work  ahead  on  a very  uncer- 
tain income,  and  at  the  same  time  witness  musicians 
with  scanty  equipment  secure  lucrative  posts:  in  de- 

spair he  longed  to  go  to  England,  hoping  for  a hettei 
financial  position.  He  remained  in  Vienna,  however, 
and  soon  undertook  work  upon  his  opera  Don  Gio- 
vanni with  the  librettist  da  Ponte.  This  famous  opera 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  October  29th,  l/b7. 


THE  END. 


Mozart  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
requiem  brought  to  him  again.  It 


fifteen  an  enormous  number  of  unusual  works  to  his 
credit.  At  twenty-one  he  ranked  with  the  greatest 
masters  then  living  as  a composer  and  as  a performer. 
Ills  father  had  seen  to  it  that  he  had  a measure  o 
the  best  obtainable  educational  advantages  of  the  Salz- 
burg of  his  day,  which  together  with  travel,  associa- 
tion with  notable  people,  and  a gift  for  languages  made 
him  a man  of  more  than  usual  culture  and  breadth  of 
view  This  led  him  to  realize  more  and  more  that  the 
narrow  channel  of  thought  which  marked  the  little 
Austrian  village  was  intolerable  to  him  and  he  accord- 
ingly set  out  again  in  1 777  to  seek  new  fortunes.  1 ins 
time  his  mother  accompanied  him.  Little  success  at- 
tended the  expedition  until  Manheim  was  reached. 
There  the  opportunities  for  intellectual  and  musical 
urowth  impressed  Mozart,  and  he  remained  in  the  city 
for  some  time.  There  also  he  fell  in  love  with  Aluysia, 
daughter  of  the  prompter  and  copyist  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  Fridolin  von  Weber  (uncle  of  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber). 

A FAMOUS  ROMANCE. 

Uovsia  Weber,  beautiful,  cultured,  amiable  and  a charming 
siii'>ei:  was  at  the  beginning  of  her  operatic  career.  i bo 

i.  "t  biographical  dictionaries  declare  that  she  was  then 
Hventv-eigbt,  although  Mozart  in  a letter  refers  to  Ins 
i Moved -as  a girl  of  fifteen.  This  discrepancy  is  hard  to 
explain,  for  while  it  is  possible  t o u nder stand  la o w the  ^ 

“Yl  yerrfofder  tbaf  himself  it’\s 

difficult  to  believe  that  he  would , ^ h^i” al^ws*. 
Oie  was  some  thirteen  years  younger  than  she  leauy  w«. 
Mozart  endeavored  to  secure  an  engagement  for  Aloysia  at 
an  Italian  opera  house  and  planned  to  write  an  opera  f 
hrr  II is  father,  however,  pointed  out  to  him  that  a 
hasty  marriage  will  bring  poverty  to  your  door  and  Mo- 
zart After  great  mental  stress  left  bis  Aloysia,  only  to  find 
tii at  she  was  quUe  contlnt  to  have  their  romance  dwindle 

"'m  mother  left  for  Paris  The  trip 

was  ill-fated  for  Mozart  failed  in  winning  the  Pub Re  ad in  ra 

m «.foar^ws^ 

rival  in  the  French  capital.  Mozart  was  in  despair  and 
Vet  u i inal  to  Salzburg  shortly  thereafter,  stopping  on  the 

5 * ^r£ar^- 

hishop  having  consented  to  let  him  return  to  his  favoi. 


He  ordered  the 
was  late  in  the  ; 
afternoon  of  the  fifth  of  December,  1/91,  that  he  gath-  ( 
ered  together  a few  friends  to  help  him  try  over  parts 
of  the  work.  Suddenly  he  burst  into  tears  and  scat- 
tered the  manuscript  on  the  floor.  He  realized  that  he 
would  not  live  to  finish  the  work.  Too  far  gone  to 
write,  he  tried  to  tell  his  friend  Siissmayer  how  certain 
parts’ should  he  carried  out.  Falling  into  a gentle  sleep 
his  faithful  friend  saw  that  he  was  even  then  trying 
to  follow  the  music  in  his  dreams,  mumbling  the 
ghostly  rumble  of  a drum.  At  midnight  he  sat  erect 
and  stared  into  the  eternal  distances.  Then  the  great  : 
master  fell  softly  to  his  pillow  as  his  soul  passed  on. 

The  next  day  the  body  of  Mozart  was  removed  to 
the  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral,  where  a “third-class”  fun- 
eral was  provided,  not  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  jj 
the  Cathedral,  Mozart  who  had  done  so  much  to  en- 
rich the  music  of  the  church  was  too  poor  for  that. 
A few  faithful  friends  surrounded  the  bier  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  city  gates  when  a frightful  storm  arose 
and  a solitary  hearse  proceeded  to  the  Potter  s Field 
(Allgemeine  Grube)  where  the  remains  of  the  great 
composer  were  cast  off  like  the  carcass  of  a dog.  Oh, 
the  miserable  tragedy  of  the  thing. 


MOZART  AS  A PERFORMER. 


Mozart  performed  upon  the  organ,  the  piano  the  violin 
and  the  viola.  The  latter  instrument  became  Ins  favorite 
late  in  life.  Ills  concerts  were  usually  very  successful  but 
he  did  not  relish  them.  He  loved  to  improvise  and  Haydn 
said  of  his  playing,  “it  went  to  the  heart  declaim*  that 
as  Ion"  as  he  lived  he  would  never  forget  it.  Mozart  was 
not  especially  successful  as  a teacher  as  he  was  interested 
only  in  the  very  talented  pupils  and  would  not  bow  deeply 
enough  to  those  who  had  money  for  lessons  but  nothing 
else. 


MOZART’S  COMPOSITIONS. 


\ mere  catalog  of  Mozart’s  work  assumes  astonishingly! 
lai-e  dimensions  when  we  remember  that  he  died  at  thirty- j 
five/  (A  Thematic  catalog  by  Kiichel  is. some  700  pages  in 
length  ) Among  his  sixty  odd  compositions  foi  the  church, 
there  are  15  Masses  and  4 Litanies.  There : are  some  twenty 


THE  MOZART  FAMILY 
From  a Contemporary  Painting 


MOZART’S  MARRIAGE. 

w„  next  find  Mozart  in  Munich  making  preparation  for 
the  first  performance  of  his  opera  Idomeneo,  lie  d»  Crcta 
The  composer,  to  his  surprise,  received  a si.mmons  fio.nte 
\ n hbishon  of  Vienna  whither  he  went  in  March,  1<81.  The 
\ ■ shop  insisted  upon  Mozart  holding  the  position  oU 
servant  in  his  household.  The  great  master  even  ate  at  the 
y ,l  nk'  However  it  is  often  falsely  assunied  that 

i s represented  the  gcm  .nl  status  of  musicians  of  the  time, 
■vi ...... rt  Was  treated  very  differently  in  other  aristocratic 

. V . I w.w  hard  for  Mozart  to  forbear  under  tbp 
epithets  of*  “Gasson'bube”  (Gutter  snipe)  frequently  hurled 

,TviVnna%fo^TiTTdTTrTof  the  time  with  the  Weber 

, iv  \iovsia  had  in  the  meantime  married  an  acto 

..:  \u,rUst  4 1782.”  This  union  was  ideal,  in  the  sins 

that  ilmcouple  w-re  devoted  to  each  other  but : to  ^ 
was  utterly  disastrous  from  a practical  standpoint,  loi 
Mozart  and  his  wife  were  as  improvident  as  ^ 

hied  Poverty  waited  upon  opu  ence,  and  as  a coimequenee 
• hey  were  constantly  in  miserable  circumstances.  Nev  ithe- 
ess  Ills  tenderness  and  consideration  for  his  w «'  was 
M-mtiful  to  note.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion.  Mo wi  t was 

; ,1  1,  lie  was  simply  joy-loving  and  always  saw  to 

Tthlu  he  had  as  go..d  a time  as  his  favorite  pastimes  of 
billiards,  skittle  and  dancing  would  permit. 


FINANCIAL  STRUGGLES. 

Returning  to  Vienna  Mozart  expected  that  Gluck's  death 
would  certainly  make  it  easier  for  linn  to  secure  some  sup- 
port from  the  government.  This  came  m the  foim  of  th 
position  of  Hammer-compositor  with  a salary  ot  .>4  . 

a year,  which  even  in  that  day  was  ridiculously  small.  It 
is  Vile  of  the  most  pitiful  things  in  all  musical  history  to 
review  the  prodigious  output  of  this  very  gifted  man  at 
moments  when  he  was  oppressed  by  genuine  Poverty 
phonies  piano  pieces,  operas,  songs,  choral  woiks  kept  on 
coming’ and  coming  while  the  smug  world  looked  on  and 
did  nothing  to  aid  him  in  his  terrible  struggle  for  existence 

n 1780  l e visited  Berlin  via  Leipsic  and  Dresden  m 
compaiy  with  his  pupil  and  patron  Prince  Lichnowsky. 
‘Chore  Kin"  Frederick  William  II.  who  was  a piactical  mil M 
clan,  offered  Mozart  the  post  of  Capellmeister  at  a salaiy 
of  about  $.‘5000.00.  The  emotional  and  patnotie  Mozait 
verv  stupidly  refused  this  offer  and  replied.  ITow  <ouUi,  1 
Abandon  myy  good  Emperor?"  the  beneficent  Fniperor  who 
was  good  enough  to  retain  one  of  the  gieatest  of  masteis 
at  the  magnificent  salary  o’f  $400.00  a year. 


MOZART'S  PRIME. 

i'  i d' wrote  effective  mush’  for  the  ritualislic  work  of 
the  ord<  r. 


MOZART’S  LAST  DAYS. 

Mozart’s  northern  trip  brought  him  distinction  hut 
little  money.  He  offered  his  resignation  upon  his  return 
to  Vienna  hut  to  the  Emperor’s  “Wliat,  Mozart,  are 
you  going  to  leave  me?”  He  replied.  Your  Majesty, 
1 throw  myself  on  your  kindness,  I remain.  The 
emperor’s  “generosity”  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
ordered  another  opera,  Cost  fan  Tutti,  the  production 
of  which  January  26.  1790,  brought  Mozart  more  fame 
than  money.  The  first  performance  of  The  Magic 
flute  (September  30,  1791),  was  so  coldly  received 
that  Mozart  concluded  that  the  work  was  destined  foi 
failure. 


„ ilrin  PflZ/t  di  Tito  ana  Lne  Zjduucr  jiuiv.  i . r,  1 

hi'  wrote  44  symphonies  and  some  seventy  pieces  in  ot  lei 
forms  There  are  also  seventeen  sonatas  lor  the  organ,  17.1 
piano*  sonatas,  5 sonatas  for  piano  duet,  numerous  otheij 
nHn  , nieces  11  quintets,  30  strong  quartets,  42  ■ violin 
sonatas?  numbers  of  concertos  for  special  instruments  as  wel 
as  a vast  number  of  compositions  in  various  forms  for  tin 
voice. 

MOZART’S  PERSONALITY  AND  APPEARANCE. 

iiw,rt  « strikingly  handsome  child,  grew  up  to  be  a ma: 
r in  ilium Tiei"ht  and  medium  weight  without  prepossessing 
ThvslMl  Attributes  His  hair  was  brown,  his  nose  soraewba 
large  and aquiline  and  his  eyes  very  blue.  One  ear  wa 
markedly  different  from  the  other  the ornat^dress  and  jew 

as*  tnt,  sg&ss  *» 

& Hummel.  - ,H 

pauper’s  grave. 

A MOZART  PROGRAM. 

Grad 

1.  Piano  (Six  Hands),  The  Magic  Flute 

2.  Vocal  Solo,  The  Violet 

3.  Violin  Solo,  Ave  Verum..... 

4.  Piano  Solo,  Fantasia  in  D Minor... 

5.  Piano  Solo,  Sonata  No.  9,  in  A Major j 

6.  Vocal  Solo,  Voi  che  Sapete..... 'F'  F . \ 

7.  Piano  Duet,  Minuet  from  Symphony  m h pat.. 

8.  Piano  Duet,  Duet  Sonata  No.  j.. 

9.  Piano  Solo,  Pastoral  with  Variations 

10.  Chorus,  Gloria  from  Twelfth  Mass 


BOOKS  ABOUT  MOZART. 


THE  SINGULAR  CIRCUMSTANCE  OF  THE  REQUIEM. 

In  July  of  1791  a stranger  visited  Mozart  and  com- 
missioned' him  to  write  a requiem  offering  linn  fiftj  or  a 
hundred  ducats.  Mozart  had  foregone  writing  chur< h mu. 
for  some  years  and  the  task  appealed  tobta.  The  mjste 


lions  stranger  appeard  to  Mozart  again  just  as  he  was 
nlio.it  to  start  upon  a lengthy  trip^and  begged  him  to 


AN  OPERATIC  SUCCESS. 

li  1776  M'  z-irt  wrote  Le  Noace  di  Figaro  to  a lih- 
nll,  > c,|  up,  T1  Beaumarchais's  Marriage  dr  Figaro. 

] 1 1 1 cti  arranged  by  Lorenzo  da  Pome  (da 


which 


about  lo  start  upon  a ifHfuij 

finish  the  requiem.  The  identity  of  this  sombre  figure  m 
the  last  act  of  Mozart’s  life  has  never  been  made  out. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Mozart  yas  si'iz.d  wit  spi  ls 
of  deepest  depression.  The  requiem  took  all  his  time  an a 
thought  day  and  night.  He  even  told  his  wife  that  he  Lit 
certain  that  he  was  writing  his  own  requiem.  She  per 
sundod  him  to  attempt  another  work,  feanng  thnt  it  wa- 
t 7 reunion,  that,  was  depressing  him.  . Promise  of  help 
,-anie  from  some  nolilemen  of  Hungary,  always  generoii. 
to  musicians.  A coterie  in  Amsterdam  agreed  to  publish 
liis  compositions,  Init  this  failed  to  encourage  him.  It  was 
all  too  late. 


Of  the  very  numerous 
books  about  Mozart  one  of 
the  most  popular  is  a ro- 
mance written  around  his 
life  by  Heribert  Rau,  (Eng- 
lish Translation  by  E.  R- 
Sill).  This  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  fiction  and  yet 
holds  close  to  the  main  facts 
in  such  a way  that  it  makes 
very  pleasant  and  profitable 
reading.  The  best  biogra 
phies  of  Mozart  arc  those 
of  Jahn.  Nolil,  Wilder  and 
Breakspeare.  Mention  should 
also  he  made  of  the  excell- 
ent concise  biography  written 
by  the  late  Ebenezer  Front. 
Friederirh  Kerst  compiled 
and  annotated  the  written 
words  of  Mozart  and  this 
has  been  ably  translated  by 
li.  E.  Krehbiel. 
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FANTASIA  IN  D MINOR— W.  A.  MOZART. 

An  able  exposition  and  analysis  of  this  fine  classic 
will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Mr.  John 
Orth’s  suggestions  concerning  interpretation  and  per- 
formance should  be  followed  closely  throughout.  Out- 
side of  the  sonatas  there  are  comparatively  few  com- 
positions by  Mozart  for  piano  solo.  Of  these,  the 
Fantasia  in  D minor  is  one  of  the  best.  Grade  V 
or  VI. 

ROMANCE— J.  SIBELIUS. 

Jean  Sibelius,  the  celebrated  contemporary  Finnish 
composer  was  born  in  1855.  He  has  written  successfully 
in  all  the  larger  forms  and  his  songs  and  piano  pieces 
have  been  received  with  much  favor.  The  Romance, 
Op.  24,  No.  9,  is  a splendid  concert  or  recital  piece, 
original  in  construction  and  in  thematic  material,  full 
of  passionate  fervor,  and  rising  to  a strong  climax. 
This  composition  will  require  a well-rounded  technic 
and  good  musical  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
player.  The  principal  theme  wherever  it  occurs  should 
stand  out  strongly  against  the  rich  harmonic  back- 
ground. Grade  VIII. 

SILHOUETTE— A.  DVORAK. 

This  is  one  of  the  shorter  lyrics  by  the  great  Bohe- 
mian composer.  Originally  this  piece  was  for  four 
hands,  but  it  is  equally  acceptable  as  a solo.  It  does 
not  present  any  passages  of  much  difficulty  with  the 
exception  of  the  cadenza  occurring  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion. This  should  not  be  taken  too  rapidly,  but  the 
descending  figure  in  chromatic  sixths  must  be  played 
smoothly  and  in  a rippling  manner.  The  remainder 
of  the  piece  is  of  reflective  character,  demanding  the 
employment  of  the  tempo  rubato.  Grade  V. 


ALLEGRESSE— A.  SARTORIO. 

Another  addition  to  the  long  list  of  effective  teach- 
ing pieces  by  this  well-known  writer.  This  number  is 
especially  good  for  the  cultivation  of  light  finger  work 
and  ease  of  execution.  It  should  be  played  in  a spirited 
manner  and  in  strict  time.  Grade  III. 

OLD  ROMANCE— G.  N.  ROCKWELL. 

A well-made  composition  in  the  style  of  one  of 
the  old  folk  songs.  The  harmonies  are  interesting  and 
the  climaxes  are  well  planned.  In  this  number  one 
has  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  legato  style 
of  playing.  It  should  be  played  in  a lender  and  ex- 
pressive manner  throughout.  Grade  III. 

GOOD-NIGHT  ! — A.  L.  NORRIS. 

Mr.  Albert  Locke  Norris  is  a promising  young 
American  composer  whose  work  is  new  to  our  readers. 
Good-Night!  is  a short  but  very  pretty  song  without 
words,  one  of  a set  of  three  piano  pieces  recently  com- 
posed. Grade  III. 

POLKA  MIGNON— F.  BAUMFELDER. 

Friedrich  Baumfelder,  the  well-known  composer  of 
bright  and  tuneful  teaching  pieces  of  easy  and  inter- 
mediate grade,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1836.  and  is 
still  living.  Polka  Miynon  is  his  most  recent  work. 
This  is  a lively  dance  movement,  full  of  vigor  and 
freshness.  Grade  III. 

FRAGRANT  BLOSSOMS— M.  LOEB-EVANS. 

This  is  an  easy  waltz  movement  in  the  running  style, 
one  of  Mrs.  Evans’  latest  pieces.  Pieces  of  this  type 
afford  a pleasing  vehicle  for  practice  in  light  and  ac- 
curate finger  work.  Grade  Ilpj. 

BATTALION  DRILL— CHAS.  LINDSAY. 

One  of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  best  easy  marches.  This  is  in 
the  true  military  style,  introducing  the  familiar  bugle- 
call.  It  should  be  taken  right  up  to  time,  for  the 
best  effect,  120  steps  to  the  minute,  counting  two  in 
each  measure.  Grade  IV/2. 

SWEET  HOPE— S.  F.  REINHART. 

An  easy  song  without  words,  nicely  harmonized,  and 
lying  well  under  the  hands.  This  may  be  taken  up  as 
an  elementary  study  in  style  and  expression.  Grade  II. 


MARCIA  FANTASTICA— C.  MOTER. 

A portrait  and  sketch  of  Mr.  Carl  Moter  will  be 
found  in  another  column.  Marcia  Fantastica  is  his 
latest  piece,  and  one  of  his  best.  Only  occasionally 
does  one  meet  with  a march  movement  in  triple  time. 
However,  Mr.  Moter  handles  ‘the  rhythm  very  cleverly. 
Such  a march  is  more  in  the  nature  of  procession,  in 
this  case,  a fantastic  procession,  rather  than  in  that 
of  a quick  military  march.  In  Marcia  Fantastica  the 
student  will  find  an  abundance  of  material  for  profit- 
able practice:  arm  and  wrist  work,  chords  and  octaves, 
and  the  staccato  touch.  A strong  accentuation  and  a 
steady  rhythmic  swing  will  be  demanded  throughout. 
Grade  V. 

EN  BALANCELLE— V.  DOLMETCH. 

This  is  a charming  waltz  movement  in  the  modern 
French  manner,  with  some  decidedly  original  features. 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  piquancy  and  freshness 
of  the  harmonic  treatment  and  to  the  technical  work- 
ing out.  Note  the  effect  of  the  changing-note  taken 
by  the  left  hand  at  each  crossing  of  the  hands  and 
the  rather  unusual  cadence  at  the  close  of  each  theme. 
V ithal  tjie  piece  is  not  difficult  to  play,  requiring  taste 
ami  understanding,  but  no  great  technical  skill.  Grade 

NIGHT  SCENE— J.  PASTERNACK. 

A very  pretty  nocturne,  with  strongly ' contrasted 
themes  and  rich  harmonic  treatment.  In  giving  out  the 
opening  theme,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  left  hand 
chord  work  at  the  crossing  of  the  hands  be  not  too 
heavy.  Let  the  right  hand  sing  the  melody  strongly 
but  expressively.  Grade  IV. 

DIANA— G.  S.  SCHULER. 

Two  of  Mr.  George  S.  Schuler’s  piano  compositions 
have  appeared  in  The  Etude  within  the  last  two  years 
and  both  have  found  favor.  Diana  is  a recent  com- 
position in  the  style  of  a ballet  number.  It  has  three 
well-defined  themes,  each  with  a character  of  its  own. 
The  first  theme  given  out  by  the  left  hand  is  graceful 
and  flowing,  while  the  remaining  themes  are  of  more 
vigorous  and  characteristic  type.  A good  study  or 
recital  piece.  Grade  lU'/2. 


COSSACK  DANCE  (Four  Hands)— E.  KRONKE. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  any  of  the  many  troupes  of 
Russian  dancers  now  before  the  public  and  listened  to 
their  characteristic  music  will  realize  how  true  to  its 
name  is  this  well  written  Cossack  Dance.  Herr  Emil 
Kronke  is  a modern  German  writer  whose  works  are 
becoming  popular.  The  Cossack  Dance  is  an  original 
four-hand  piece,  not  an  arrangement.  It  is  exceedingly 
well  balanced  and  sonorous,  full  of  life  and  animation. 
Grade  III-IV. 

ROMANCE  (Violin  and  Piano)— H.  TOURJEE. 

Violinists  will  appreciate  Mr.  Tourjee’s  new  Romance. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  play  and  it  fits  the  instrument 
admirably,  affording  abundant  opportunity  for  beauty 
of  tone  production  and  the  cultivation  of  the  singing 
style.  It  should  be  played  in  rather  free  style,  with 
much  expression. 

KAMENNOI-OSTROW  (Pipe  Organ)— RUBIN- 
STEIN-GAUL. 

An  excellent  organ  transcription  of  a famous  piano 
piece.  With  due  attention  to  the  registration  it  will 
prove  surprisingly  effective.  It  is  not  too  ornate  for 
a church  prelude  or  offertory  and  it  should  prove  a 
favorite  at  recitals. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  Borowski’s  Love  in  Spring  is  one  of  the  most 
artistic  songs  we  have  seen  in  many  a day.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  widely  used. 

Mr.  Galloway’s  setting  of  Kipling’s  Alone  Upon  the 
Housetops  has  already  proven  popular  in  the  lower 
key.  It  is  a highly  characteristic  number  which  should 
go  well  in  any  group  of  recital  songs. 

Mrs.  Bohannon’s  Thou  Art  So  Dear  is  a very  pretty 
love  song,  easy  to  sing,  and  excellent  for  teaching- 
purposes,  the  work  of  a practical  vocalist. 


The  human  voice  is  really  the  foundation  of  all 
music;  and  whatever  development  of  the  art,  what- 
ever the  boldest  combinations  of  the  composer,  or  the 
most  brilliant  execution  of  a virtuoso,  in  the  end  they 
must  always  return  to  the  standard  set  by  vocal 
music. — Wagner. 


Mr.  Moter  is  among  the  many  fine  examples  of 
foreign  born  musicians  who  have  come  to  America, 
made  this  country  their  home  and  worked  diligently 
for  its  musical  upbuilding.  He  was  born  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hessen,  Germany,  in  1864.  He  entered  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Munich  in  1878,  study- 
ing piano  under  the  late  Carl  Baermann,  Jr.  (two 
years).  From  1880  to  1882  he  studied  at  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Dresden,  studying  piano 
under  Jean  Louis  Nicode  and  counterpoint  under  Riseh- 
bieter.  From  1882  to  1884  he  was  at  the  famous  Hoch 
Conservatorium  in  Frankfort  am  Main  where  he  stud- 
ied piano  under  Bertrand  Roth  and  composition  under 
Bernhad  Schlotz.  He  came  to  America  in  1884  and 
after  touring  the  South  and  the  Southwest  finally 
settled  in  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  has  spent  many  years 
in  successful  teaching.  He  has  written  many  delightful 
piano  pieces  among  which  the  following  are  especially 
interesting:  Fantasic-lmpromplu,  Romantic  Thoughts, 
The  Mill,  Forest  Revels,  Evening  Song,  Vacation 
Rambles. 


HUMOR  IN  THE  TEACHING  HOURS. 

BY  VIRGINIA  M.  MADDEN. 


Music  teaching*  is  for  the  most  part  a serious  oecupa- 
tion  but  it  has  its  mirth-provoking  incidents,  due  not 
unusually  to  the  quaint  faculty  of  the  little  folk  for 
saying  the  unexpected  thing.  Myra,  aged  four,  came 
mto  the  studio  one  day  just  as  Paul  was  finishing  his 
lesson.  She  at  once  became  an  interested  onlooker 
while  Paul  struggled  with  the  mysteries  of  the  tonic 
triad.  “First  comes  G,”  urged  the  teacher,  “then  what— 
what  comes  after  G?” 

“Gee-whiz!”  broke  in  Myra  before  Paul  could  speak. 

Eleanor,  too,  has  the  faculty  of  being  unexpected. 

Now  shall  I go  back,”  she  said  one  day,  “and  play  the 
final  discord?” 

“The  final  discord?” 

“Yes — the  D.  C.  al  fine.” 

Unexpectedness,  however,  is  never  so  unexpected  as 
when  something  given  in  good  faith  as  instruction 
comes  back  in  a new  guise.  “Poco  pin  mosso,”  ex- 
plained the  teacher,  “means  a little  more  stirred — more 
excited.” 

Laboriously  Ethel  read  through  the  page  with,  a very 
large  percentage  of  wrong  notes  and  a very  limited 
number  of  right  fines.  1 he  teacher  was  secretly  ex- 
asperated, but  she  decided  that  she  would  at  least- 
make  sure  that  Ethel  knew  what  the  new  musical  term 
meant. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “tell  me  what  poco 'pin  mosso 
means.” 

“A  little  more  mixed,”  promptly  replied  Ethel. 
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AN  INTERPRETATION  LESSON  ON 

Mozart’s  “Fantasia  in  D Minor” 


Prepared  by 

JOHN  ORTH 


[EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Mr.  John  Orth  enjoyed  Tni^ then  he  has  taught 

""",y  fi“““  ** " ra,uJ  und,r  ku 


Every  piece  of  music  is  what  you  make  of  it.  In 
this  lesson  I want  to  help  you  to  make  all  you  can  of 

thLetXme 'quote  here  my  favorite  thought  from  Wag- 


ner : 


“Wagner,  as  just  stated,  counseled  his  ®rti?Jf  £ 
ignore  the  division  of  music  into  regular  bars, 
he  singer  has  completely  absorbed  my  intentions,  he 
added,  ‘kt  him  freely  follow  his  own  feelings  even  to 
the  physical  demands  of  breathing  in  agitated  pa»- 
saaes  and  the  more  independent  and  creative  his  emo- 
Ittonal  abandon  makes  him,  tire  more  he  wjU  exate  my 
admiration  and  wonder.’  How  far  all  this  takes, 
awav  not  from  expression  itself-for  the  improvisa- 
tfonal  style  of  singing  and  playing  is  ^t  very  inner 
secret  and  perfection  of  expression  we  hare  been  s e 
inff  for—but,  from  mere  printed  expression  marks, 
which  are  only  a crude  approximation  to  what  a grea 
artist  makes  of  a piece!  As  a rule,  even  these  are  no 
attended  to,  and  then  performers  wonder  why  hiji 
class  concerts  do  not  pay  as  well  as  vaudeville  an 
musical  comedv ! They  would  pay  equally  well  if  the 
hioh-class  music  were  as  adequately  interpreted  as  the 
low-class  usually  is.  There’s  the  truth  ■"  a nutshell. 
_H  T.  Finch,  in  Success  m Music  and  How 

11  Now,  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  I wish  you  to  ap- 
proach this  piece.  In  order  to  do  so,  you  mu 
thoroughly  relaxed  in  mind  and  body. 


In  measure  9 play  the  first  note  firmly  and  solidly; 
then  with  a heavy  tread  climb  up  the  hill.  In  turning 
around  at  the  top  “slow  up”  slightly;  linger  a bit  on 
the  D sharp;  then  meander  on  to  the  end  of  measure 
10  with  a little  lighter  step.  Retard  a little  at  the  enc 
of  the  measure.  Hold  the  pedal  through  these  two 

measures,  9 and  10.  . , . . , 

Take  the  A in  measure  11  forte,  with  a .firm  touch, 
without  the  pedal.  Hold  it.  At  the  end  of  two  beats 
put  on  the  pedal.  Release  the  hand  and  listen  1 his 
is  one  of  the  richest  notes  on  the  keyboard.  Hive  it 
plentv  of  time-at  least  four  beats  after  putting  on 
the  pedal.  Hold  the  pedal  until  the  first  note  of  meas- 
ure 12,  so  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  sound. 


SPECIAL  PEDAL  STUDY. 

Place  your  hands  on  the  keys  and  play  the  first  meas- 
ure with  a heavy  devitalized  hand  and  finger  Hold 
the  pedal  during  the  first  two  measures;  retard  at  the 
Sd  of  .he  firs.  Pleasure.  Think  of  the  second 
ac  an  echo  If  you  have  imagination,  give  it  full  pl.ay. 
Fill  vour  mind  with  thoughts  of  sounds  reverberating 
over' the  hills  and  mountains.  Listen,  and  delay  an 
instant  after  the  first  measure.  Then  ne 

measure  in  a dreamy  pianissimo  manner  Listen  aaai  . 

Keep  vour  foot  on  the  pedal  during  these  two  meas- 
ures and  hear  the  wonderful  pedal  effect . 

Anton  Rubinstein  said:  “The  more  I play, 

more  thorougl  ly  I am  convinced  that  the  pedal  is  t . 
soul  of  the  piano;  there  are  cases  where  the  pedal  is 

° Do ^ot" think  yet  of  measure  3.  Let  your  hand  k 
upon  the  keys  until  the  reverberation  grows  dim.  Lt 
the  left  hand  lie  upon  the  octave  D,  w n e ie  rig 
hand  clings  to  the  last  four  notes  of  the  measure.  In 
every  measure  there  are,  what  I call  expression  notes, 
which  as  a rule,  should  be  delayed  and  lingered  upon 
l 1 tie  This  is  the  way  that  the  first  six  measures 
should  he  treated : Measure  3,  loud  and  relaxed^ 

measure  4 echo,  pianissimo;  again.  wait,  " 6 

imagine.  Measure  5,  loud  and  relaxed.  Measure  0, 
after  a little  pause,  echo,  pianissimo.  Linger  upon  t 
octave  in  the  left  hand  and  the  last  three  or  four  notes 
in  the  right  hand.  In  these  six  measures  do  not  leave 
,he  keys  with  either  hand.  Play  as  if  your  hands  sank 
into  the  keys  and  as  if  they  had  no  more  spring  to  them 
than  a jellyfish.  Play  measures  L 3,  and  5 at  ah  ut 
60  quarter  notes.  Measures  2,  4 and  6 a little  slower 
with  a retard  at  the  end  of  the  measures. 

The  significant  notes  in  the  next  two  measures  are 
tu  half  notes  in  the  left  hand.  Keep  your  hands  limp. 
I”„  these  half  notes  with  a full,  firm  touch.  Raise 
,1.  mgers  from  the  eighth  and  quarter  notes  so  that 
inds  that  are  heard  are  the  half  notes  in  the 
left  hand.  Listen!  See  how  full  and  rich  the  tone  is 
in  this  register  of  the  piano.  Don’t  think  anything 
about  time,  lust  listen  and  imagine  that  you  are  pro- 
ducing a fine  tone  on  a ’cello.  Treat  the  four  half 
notes  in  these  two  measures,  7 and  8,  in  the  same  man- 
ner.  Use  n<>  pedal.  Pay  no  attention  to  the  ties  in  the 
right  hand. 


EXPRESSION  NOTES. 

Notice  that  from  here  on  it  is  marked  Adagio.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  plaintive  of  melodies,  full  of  feel- 
ing and  expression.  In  Cantabile  passages  of  this  kind 
there  are  always  certain  notes  which  I sometimes  ca 
Expression  Notes.  The  important  note,  or  expression 
note  in  this  measure  is  “G”  in  the  right  hand.  >i\l 
this  note  a little  extra  attention.  Linger  on  it  a bit 
as  if  loath  to  leave  it.  Don’t  overdo  it.  Make  it  about 
half  as  long  again  as  written.  An  eighth  note  can  be 
stretched,  so  to  speak,  to  three-sixteenths,  but  never 
to  four-sixteenths,  because  then  it  is  a quarter  note, 

and  that  won’t  do.  _ . , T • 

In  measure  13  the  expression  note  is  D sharp.  Hin- 
der on  that.  Make  it  about  three-sixteenths  m value. 
Give  it  a little  more  poignancy  than  any  other  note  in 
the  measure,  by  making  all  the  other  notes  pianissimo, 
accenting  and  lingering  upon  the  D sharp.  Half  steps 
are  amongst  the  most  expressive  intervals  m music. 
That  is  why  the  D sharp  E in  measure  13  is  muci 
more  expressive  than  the  interval  G I-  in  measure 
or  the  same  interval  in  measure  14.  In  measure  1 
delay  on  A in  the  right  hand. 

In  measure  IS  delay  on  G.  In  measure  16  we  have 
a half  step  in  the  right  hand  and  two  steps  in  the  left 
hand,  from  D to  C sharp  and  F to  E.  Be  very  firm 
on  the  A in  the  right  hand  and  on  the  D in  the  left 
hand  Let  these  two  voices  oppose  each  other  with  a 
touch  of  anguish.  When  a wail  is  suggested  in  music 
it  is  most  always  done  by  means  of  chromatic  pas- 

^Measure  17  has  a touch  of  wail  in  it.  Don’t  think 
of  tempo  when  you  play  this  measure.  Think  ot  wail 
and  make  it  sound  like  one.  You  will  play  it  approxi- 
mately in  time,  of  course.  But  don  t think  of  time, 

think  wail.  . ... 

Measures  17  and  18  go  wailing  and  sobbing  on, 
as  you  see.  It  is  all  half  steps,  chromatic.  1 lav  with 
a heavy  hand,  a heavy  heart  and  a heavy  tread.  > 
In  measure  19  die  into  a whisper.  Again,  don  t 
think  of  time.  Let  this  measure  pass  off  into  the 
clouds,  noiselessly.  Put  on  the  pedal,  of  course,  with 
the  first  note.  Hold  it  two  measures  until  the  sound 
has  nearly  disappeared. 

The  Hero  of  the  Play  now  appears.  In  the  next 
two  measures  20  and  21  he  makes  himself  fe.t  and 
heard  with  abundant  vitality  and  a stentorian  voice. 
The  first  note  in  measure  22  is  very  firm.  Then 

all  melts  away  into  a whisper.  . . 

The  next  three  measures  suggest  palpitation,  agita- 
tion. We  will  imagine  it  is  the  heroine  speaking.  (Does 
she  say  “To-morrow,  To-morrow,  To-morrow  and 


In  measure  30  it  is  A sharp  against  B in  the  left 
hand  (very  poignant).  . 

In  measure  31  it  is  G against  G sharp  m the  left 
hand  (also  very  poignant). 

In  measure  32  D sharp,  and  in  measure  33  F sharp 
against  E and  C against  C sharp,  are  the  notes  of 
expression.  Ritard  on  the  last  two  notes  of  measure 
33  and  wait. 

We  come  now  to  a real  musical  flourish.  Even  this 
must  not  be  done  superficially.  There  are  expression 
notes.  Linger  an  instant  on  each  of  the  four  C s going 
down.  Stop  an  instant  on  the  lowest  C.  Put  on  the 
pedal.  Make  as  grand  a sweep  as  you  can  to  the  top 
note  E flat.  Keep  the  pedal  down  until  these  eighteen 
notes  die  away.  This  is  a beautiful  pedal  effect.  Make 
the  most  of  it. 

Read  again  what  Rubinstein  says  about  the  Pedal. 
Do  this  flourish  as  fast  as  you  can.  Don’t  scramble. 


measure 


These  first  eight  measures  are  light- 


HERO  AND  HEROINE. 

In  measure  35  our  hero  enters  again,  strong  and 
virile  as  before  in  measure  20,  remaining  with  us  dur- 
ing the  next  two  measures,  36  and  37.  Our  heroine 
is°with  us  during  the  next  six  measures  38  to  43  in- 
clusive. Her  palpitation  and  agitation  rise  to  a higher 
pitch  than  before  in  measures  23  to  27  inclusive.  Ritard 
at  the  end  of  measure  43  and  wait. 

In  the  next  flourish,  measure  44,  delay  a little  on 
the  first  note.  Ritard  a little  at  the  beginning  of  the 
three  succeeding  groups,  on  Bb,  A,  C.  Be  very  firm 
on  the  low  A and  the  following  A.  Go  slowly  on  the 
next  three  sixteenths.  Put  on  the  pedal  on  the  next 
eighth  note  A.  Hold  the  pedal  until  you  get  to  the 
last  four  notes  of  this  chromatic  scale.  Ritard  a little 
on  these  last  four  notes.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  finger 
on  the  half  note  A until  you  reach  Tempo  I. 

From  here  on  to  measure  49  inclusive,  is  the  same 
as  measures  12  to  17  inclusive. 

In  measure  50  there  are  two  expression  notes  . 
and  E. 

In  measure  51  the  first  note — E. 

In  measure  52  we  have  another  splendid  pedal  effect 
in  thirty-second  notes.  There  are  sixteen  of  them. 
Hold  the  pedal  until  they  die  away. 

Play  the  two  chords  in  measure  53  light  and  dry. 
No  pedal. 

A DELIGHTFUL  FINALE. 

The  Allegretto  is  peaceful.  No  more  stress  or  agi- 
tation. The  first  expression  note  is  the  first  note  in 


S' Measure  26  is  still  more  agitated.  Ritard  much  at 
the  end  of  this  measure  and  two  notes  on  measure 
27  After  these  first  two  notes  the  agitation  and 
tempo  increase  and  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  at 
the  end  of  the  measure. 

At  measure  29  our  plaintive  yearning  theme  enters 
again,  as  in  measure  12,  only  in  another  key.  1 he 
expression  note  in  this  measure  is  D. 


iuLd j u i a.  o i i r 

hearted,  almost  gay  in  spirit.  Let  your  touch  be  ot 
the  same  nature. 

The  next  eight  measures  are  a little  more  serious 
and  legato.  Bring  out  the  Tenor  part  in  measure  10. 
Pause  a little  before  measure  15,  as  if  there  were  a 
comma.  Ritard  a little  in  measures  15  and  16. 

From  here  on  to  measure  33  play  in  the  most  light- 
hearted manner,  almost  as  frolicsome  as  a little  child. 
Ritard  a little  on  measure  24.  In  measure  33  hold 
the  pedal  from  the  first  note  until  you  get  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  D.  Make  a long  trill  on  E with  a dimin- 
uendo at  the  end. 

From  here  on  to  measure  44  inclusive,  sweet  and 
light  as  in  the  first  eight  measures.  Whisper  measures 
45,  46,  47  and  48.  Play  them  a little  slower.  Play  the 
last  six  measures  briskly  and  peppery.  No. pedal. 

Harold  Bauer  says:  “I  am  strongly  convinced  that 

too  much  time  is  spent  on  the  externals  of  piano  play- 
ing and  not  enough  in  reaching  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
It  "is  the  end  that  counts,  not  the  means,  especially  if  the 
means  are  of  such  a character  as  will  never  take  one 
to  the  end.” 

I want  you  to  look  upon  this  as  a lesson  in  expres- 
sion; in  the  technic  of  expression.  Catch  the  spirit  back 
of  it  all  and  all  will  be  well  with  you  and  your  inter- 
pretation. 
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^ Every  fifth  measure  is  numbered  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  to  Mr.  Orth’s  lesson.  See  opposite  page. 
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~i*)  nip  mi  ~ - - piano , somewhat  sui  t signifies  a degree  of  shading  which  stands  between  p and  tnf. 
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*H  These  four  measures  pp  may  be  played  somewhat  more  quietly  than  the  previous  Allegretto  Tempo  requires,  but  with  the  following/'  ♦ he  regular  Tempo 
will  take  its  place  again.  Still  care  must  be  taken  that  this  flight  deviation  from  strict  time  is  not  carried  to  excess,  for  under  no  circumstances  should  it 
form  a contrast  between  dragging  and  hurrying. 
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Andante  moderato 
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KAMENNOI-  OSTROW 

REVE-ANGELIQUE 

Froiiuhe  Gallery  of  Twenty-four  Portraits 


Anton  Rubinstein , Op.  10,  No.  2 2 

Arr.by  Harvey  B.Gaul 
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THOU  ART  SO  DEAR! 


Moderato 


Words  and  Music 
by  JEAN  BOH ANNAN 
mjp  con  espress. 


-1 — „ , XT  u-  V,*  wpet  re  - pose,  That  you  come  not  in  dreams  to 

dear,  That  is  not  blest  with  thoughts  of  thee.  Nor  ingh  ten- der  warm  and  bright, As  that  which  shineswithin  thin, 

world, Which  sheds  its  beams  from  kind  - ly  skies,  ai  ^ 
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Come  back  to  me  be  - lov  - ed  or  I die 

Come  back  to  me  be  - ov  - ed  { die. 

Come  back  to  me  be  - lov  - ed  or  1 £ 
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Keeping  a Small  Musical  Library  in  Order 


By  FREDERICK  H.  MARTENS 


There  was  an  old  Scotch  gardener 
once,  who  had  a number  of  superstitions 
regarding  his  craft.  I remember,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  believed  that  by  gently 
stroking  the  leaves  of  some  backward 
plant,  and  whispering  a few  words  of 
encouragement  to  it,  he  could  induce  it 
to  cherk  right  up  and  grow  splendidl>. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  implied  that  the  life 
of  a sheet  of  music  may  be  prolonged 
by  patting  it  on  the  title-page,  and  giv- 
ing it  a few  sympathetic  words.  Bu: 
surely  the  old  gardener’s  underlying 
thought,  that  of  kindly  interest  in  his 
plants,  is  something  every  real  music- 
lover  has  for  his  music.  And  translated 
into  practice,  it  means:  “Take  care  of 

it.” 

Music  costs  money.  It  represents  a 
definite  and  continuous  outlay.  Ami 
neglect  of  music  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  throwing  money  away.  While 
music,  especially  sheet-music,  is  so  easily 
damaged  or  destroyed  when  left  to  lie 
about  in  haphazard  fashion,  its  life-span 
may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  by  proper 
treatment.  And  the  lesson  of  “conserva- 
tion,” as  applied  to  music,  has  found 
practical  expression  in  the  adaptation  of 
a system  of  filing  to  its  better  care.  The 
many  filing  systems  in  use  in  modern 
business  life,  and  their  application  to 
library  work,  notably  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington,  where  they 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  probably 
suggested  applying  the  idea  of  filing  to 
keeping  and  preserving  music.  Take  the 
case  of  the  old  Library  of  Congress,  for 
instance:  While  books  and  music  were 
kept  there  in  piles  it  took  hours  to  find 
anything  that  was  wanted.  Now  the 
musical  contents  of  the  Library  are  kept 
in  files,  “in  rank  and  file,”  to  use  a mili- 
tary term — ready  for  service.  The  sheet- 
music  in  the  Congressional  Library,  num- 
bering 593,126  items,  is  arranged,  with  a 
simple  index,  in  separate  trays.  Any 
given  composition  may  be  found  when 
wanted  at  a moment’s  notice. 

The  idea  is  very  simple,  and  can  be 
applied  just  as  readily  to  a private  col- 
lection of  music,  the  library  of  teacher, 
artist  or  amateur  as  to  one  of  national 
importance.  The  great  point  here,  as  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  lies  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  piled  and  filed — music 
piled  on  the  piano  or  on  the  library  floor 
exposed  to  dust,  careless  handling  and 
accident,  and  music  filed  in  the  indexed 
trays  of  a cabinet,  where  it  may  be  kept 
in  order,  separated  according  to  class  and 


kind,  and  protected  from  all  the  various 
evils  that  threaten  either  slow  or  speedy 
destruction. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SYSTEM. 

Aside  from  the  saving  of  wear  and 
tear  in  the  case  of  the  music  itself,  there 
is  the  saving  of  time  and  temper.  The 
musical  temperament,  of  which  so  much 
is  said,  is  apt  to  drop  a couple  of  syl- 
lables toward  its  end,  when  an  emergency 
calls  for  a particular  piece  o'f  music 
which  cannot  be  located  just  when  it  is 
most  needed.  The  musician  emphatic- 
ally “wants  what  he  wants  when  he 
wants  it,”  and  as  regards  getting  hold  of 
his  music,  a modern  music-filing  cabinet 
is  the  nearest  and  most  reliable  means  to 
that  end.  Probably  many  who  read 
these  lines  can  recall  how  times  without 
number  they  have  dug  or  clawed  tneir 
way  through  a pile  of  music  on  a piano- 
top  or  table  in  search  of  some  particular 
piece,  occasionally  tearing  another  in 
their  haste,  only  to  give  up  the  chase  in 
the  end.  Of  course,  to  add  to  one’s  ex- 
asperation, the  piece  looked  for  usually 
turned  up  a few  days  later  in  the  very 
pile  that  was  most  frantically  searched. 
I know  that  this  has  been  my  experi- 
ence in  the  past,  and  even  if  one  is  not 
so  very  temperamental  it  is  apt  to  lead 
to  anger. 

A minor  point  in  selecting  a caumet, 
one  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bet- 
ter preservation  of  the  music  or  greater 
convenience  in  getting  at  it,  and  yet  is 
important  at  a time  when  so  much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  decorative  side  of 
furniture — for  a music-cabinet  is  furni- 
ture in  a way — is  having  wood  and  finish 
correspond  to  that  of  the  piaho  and  other 
articles  in  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  be 
placed.  Yet  after  all,  the  main  thing,  if 
you  wish  to  keep  your  music  with  you 
in  good  working  order  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  keep  it  in  the  manner  most  con- 
venient to  yourself,  is  to  provide  a home 
for  it,  some  place  that  is  emphatically 
its  own,  just  as  you  do  for  your  books. 
The  new-style  music-cabinets,  which  may 
be  seen  in  most  music-shops  nowadays, 
seem  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  as  far 
as  construction',  design  and  practical  use- 
fulness go,  and,  in  general,  their  price  is 
not  prohibitive. 

Treat  your  music  kindly,  give  it  a 
shelter  where  it  is  safe  from  the  many 
and  various  dangers  of  a life  in  the  open 
of  the  music-room,  and  it  will  repay  you 
by  lasting  long  and  always  being  at  hand 
when  wanted — a joy  forever. 


Difficulties  in  Repeated  Notes 

By  S.  REID  SPENCER 


What  could  seem  simpler  than  strik- 
ing notes  in  succession?  Yet  even  in 
legato  passages  where  repeated  notes 
occur  difficulties  arise  which  puzzle  some 
students.  When  the  time  is  very  slow 
there  is  little  trouble  in  playing  them 
clearly  and  properly.  By  means  of  ju- 
dicious use  of  the  metronome  correct 
“slow  playing”  may  usually  be  developed 
into  correct  “fast  playing.”  In  other 
words  the  student  must  first  get  the 
passage  right  at  a slow  speed  before  he 
can  ever  hope  to  get  it  right  at  a rapid 
speed  and  the  difference  between  slow 
and  fast  must  be  a matter  of  gradual 
steps,  not  a jump  from  a valley  to  a 
mountain  top.  This  applies  with  especial 
force  in  studying  repeated  notes. 

Certain  pieces  demand  the  rapid  reiter- 
ation of  notes  at  a perfectly  regular  rate. 
This  also  implies  sharp,  clean,  neat,  de- 
livery. They  can  not  fall  indiscriminately 
upon  the  keyboard  like  a shower  of  hail. 
They  must  be  even  and  orderly.  In 


accomplishing  this  the  student  will  find 
that  during  his  slow  practice  it  will  prove 
advantageous  to  play  the  notes  with  a 
sharp,  quick,  decisive,  staccato  move- 
ment of  the  fingers  or  the  hand,  with 
maximum  motion.  As  the  speed  is  grad- 
ually increased  the  motions  become  less 
pronounced.  This  is  accomplished  auto- 
matically, but  the  high  quick  stroke  should 
not  be  diminished  a particle  until  the  in- 
creased speed  compels  it  to  be  so.  The 
quick  staccato  in  'the  slow  movement  trains 
the  fingers  to  get  out  of  the  way  so  rapidly 
that  they  do  not  stumble  over  each  other 
when  rapid  playing  is  attempted.  Indeed, 
when  this  species  of  practice  is  highly 
developed  the  repeated  notes  come  so 
smoothly  and  the  interval  between  them 
is  so  slight  that  the  effect  is  that  of  a con- 
tinuous stream  of  sound.  Repeated  notes, 
in  rapid  passages  by  Chopin,  Liszt  and 
other  modern  composers,  offer  opportu- 
nities for  special  study  which  should  be 
very  inviting  to  the  industrious  student. 


One  reason  why  Kranich  & Bach 
pianos  last  for  generations  is  be- 
cause all  the  “skeleton*'  rims  are 
trimmed  and  fitted  by  experienced 
men. 

Notching  the  bridge  on  the  sounding  board 
is  another  operation  where  human  skill  and 
experience  count  for  much  in  producing  fine  tone. 

In  our  factory  it  is  done  by  men  some  of  whom  have 
been  with  us  for  a quarter  of  a century. 


Supreme 
ill  Tone  and 
Artistic  Merit 


Kranich  & Bach 

Ultra-Quality  PIANOS 
and  PLAYER  PIANOS 


Created  with  thousands  of  bits  of  wood,  felt  and  glue — materials  of  little  natural  per- 
manenee  the  attainment  of  LASTING  EXCELLENCE  in  piano  construction  is  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  examples  of  human  ingenuity  in  the  world’s  history,  and  is  insured 

1 nT T n°n T vr Y t A o v Y AO .° ' Y A r?Ugh  the  time-honored  Kranich  & Bach  policy  of 
BUILDING  EVERY  P ART  cf  the  instrument  from  start  to  finish  under  one  roof  and 
under  watchful  supervision  that  demands  mechanical  perfection  in  every  detail,  no 

matter  how  minute — a policy  followed  by  no  other  man- 
vfacturcr  of  high-grade  player  pianos. 

The  address  of  the  Kranich  & Bach  dealer  nearest 
to  you  will  be  sent  on  request,  together  with  a 
copy  of  our  beautiful  Golden  Anniversary  booklet 
' entitled  “Fifty  Years  of  Kranich  & Baeli  Quality.” 


KRANICH  & BACH 


237  East  23rd  Street 


New  York  City 


rVOSe 

PIANOS — 

have  been  established  60  YEARS.  By  our  system  of 
payments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can 
own  a vose  piano.  We  take  old  instruments  in  exchange 
and  deliver  the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense. 
Write  for  Catalogue  D and  explanations. 

vose  & SONS  PIANO  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 


School  of  the 
Pianoforte 


By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price  75  Cents 

THE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
clinch  every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts. 


Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Getting  Expression  Through  Accents 


Perfect  Beauty 


The  fashion  of  (lie  present  day  demands 
that  the  complexion  of  the  well-groomed 
woman  shall  be  clear  and  of  snowy  white- 
ness.  The  regular  use  of 


GOURAUD’S 


rient  a 


Cream 


will  bestow  the  charms  that  arc  so  ad- 
mired in  a fashionable  woman.  ( iouraud  s 
Oriental  Cream  is  a liquid  powder,  far 
surpassing  the  dry  powders  that  have  to 
be  applied  so  frequently  to  gain  the  de- 
sired effect.  It  whitens,  softens  and. 
clears  the  skin.  It  is  absolutely  free  from 
grease  and  consequently  docs  notencoui- 
age  the  growth  of  hair.  


At  Druggists  and  Department  Stores. 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS  & SON, Props. 

37  Great  Jones  St.  New  York 


To  avoid  “drop  stitches”  have 
your  corsets  fitted  with 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON. 


By  EDWIN  HALL  PIERCE 

Agogic  Accent”  is  not  in  as  Joachim’s  rendering.  Understand  that 


The  term  . 
very  common  use,  yet  the  tiling  it  signi- 
fies is  in  common  use  by  many  of  the 
greatest  executive  artists,  both  singers 
and  players,  and  there  being  no  other 
or  more  familiar  words  to  express  the 
same  idea  it  seems  worth  while  to  ex- 
plain the  name  and  the  thing  at  the  same 
time.  From  one  of  the  more  complete 
modern  dictionaries  we  learn  that  the 
word  agogic  (pronounced  a-go-jik)  is 
derived  from  a certain  Greek  word 
meaning  to  lead  or  conduct.  Agogic  ac- 
cent” is  that  form  of  musical  expression 
which  consists  in  prolonging  the  duration 
of  a note  at  the  expense  of  the  notes 
immediately  to  follow,  without  necessa- 
rily increasing  its  loudness.  It  has  some 
affinity  with  “tempo  rubato,”  but  is  by 
no  means  identical  with  it,  for  in  the 
tempo  rubato  we  have  an  alternate  accel- 
eration and  retard  extending  through 
musical  phrases,  while  agogic  accent  usu- 
ally applies  only  to  single  notes,  often 
mere  subdivisions  of  the  beat. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  recall,  the 
earliest  use  of  this  term  was  by  certain 
musical  critics  attempting  to  describe 
Joachim’s  performance  of  the  Beethoven 
violin-concerto.  The  writer,  unfortu- 
nately, never  heard  Joachim  in  this,  his 
greatest  piece,  hut  he  remembers,  well 
hearing  him  make  use  of  the  agogic  ac- 
cent in  certain  passages  in  the  Bach 
Chaconne.  He.  however,,  heard  De 
Alina  (the  second  violin  in  Joachim’s 
quartet)  play  the  Beethoven  concerto, 
and  remembers  well  the  strikingly  gi ace- 
ful and  beautiful  effect  of  this  and  simi- 
lar passages : 

No.  I. 


New  Books 


rendered  somewhat  as  follows: 

No.  2. 


which  was  said  to  he  practically  the  same 


this  notation  expresses  the  effect  only 
approximately,  and  is  not  to  be  read  with 
academic  strictness,  the  impression  on  the 
hearer  being  that  of  freedom  and  grace. 
The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  form  of 
accent  was,  doubtless,  that  while  the 
whole  passage  was  intended  to  be  smooth 
and  flowing  in  character,  certain  notes 
needed  to  be  given  a reasonable  promi- 
nence in  order  to  bring  out  the  thematic 
idea.  Real  dynamic  accents  would  have 
made  it  seem  a trifle  rough  and  jerky , 
no  accents  at  all,  would  have  left  it  tame 
and  meaningless.  The  most  important 
use  of  this  kind  of  accent  is  in  passages 
consisting  of  rapid  notes  of  equal  time- 
value,  which  nevertheless  are  not  mere 
brilliant  passage-work,  but  contain  the 
outline  of  suggestion  of  some  theme  or 
motive.  Organists  might  make  very  telling 
use  of  it  in  certain  of  the  preludes  to 
Bach’s  organ  fugues,  or,  indeed,  in  some 
of  the  free-episode  passages  in  certain 
of  the  fugues  themselves,  yet  strangely 
enough,  they  seem  generally  oblivious  to 
their  opportunity.  It  would  he  all  the 
more  justifiable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  technical  limitations  of  the  organ 
make  the  ordinary  dynamic  accent,  as 
applied  to  single  notes  in  a passage,  a 
practical  impossibility. 

Of  course,  in  the  hands  of  unskilled 
players,  this  form  of  accent  runs  the 
risk  of  abuse  and  exaggeration.  Like  the 
tempo  rubato,  it  is  a dangerous  tool  to 
trust  in  the  hands  of  a beginner.  Never- 
theless, with  those  who  have  the  intelli- 
gence  to  use  it  in  good  taste,  it  is  ci 
valuable  and  beautiful  effect. 

The  sign  of  the  agogic  accent  is  A, 
which  should  he  clearly  distinguished 
from  >,  which  is  the  common  or  dynamic 
accent.  I have  known  some  stringed-in- 
strument players  to  mistake  it  for  an  up- 
bow  sign,  and  to  he  greatly  puzzled  at 
what  seemed  an  ill-advised  or  eccentric 
bowing  direction. 

One  prominent  composer  of  our  own 
day,  Max  Reger,  who  makes  frequent  use 
of"  this  sign,  has  been  careful  to  avoid 
misunderstanding  by  explaining  it  in  a 
foot-note  in  some  of  his  published  com- 
positions. 


The  Eurhythmies  of  Jaeques-Dalcroze,  with 
an  introduction  by  Professor  M.  Sadler 
(Columbia).  Published  by  Small,  Maynard 
Co.  04  pages,  many  illustrations.  Price  no 
cents. 

The  ideas  of  Jaeques-Dalcroze  are  so  new 
and  bis  whole  scheme  of  rhythmic  1 1 a ining 
so  original  in  many  of  its  phases  that  it  is 
difficult  at  first  to  realize  its  significance 
and  its  importance.  The  creator  maintains 
that  no  one  can  understand  or  comprehend 
his  system  without  a long  course  of  study. 
The  fact  that  he  will  visit  America  next 
rear  will  of  course  arouse  much  interest  in 
ins  work.  The  main  object  of  the  school 
at  lleller.au  (near  Dresden,  Germany),  is  to 
develop  the  proper  poise  or  balance  between 
the  body  and  the  mind  through  rhythmical 
exercises.  Its  relation  to  music  and  musical 
education  comes  partly  through  the  fact  that 
the  students  are  trained  in  simple  and  com- 
plex rhythms  as  never  before.  For  instance, 
the  little  students  walk  keeping  step  in  two- 
four  time  while  their  arms  swing  in  three- 
four  time.  An  almost  infinite  number  of 
rhythmic  variations,  with  syncopations  are 
possible.  The  belief  is  that  this  will  pro- 
duce a higher  basis  for  the  musical  training 
of  these  children.  Then  there  are  elaborate 
exercises,  ear  training,  etc.  This  book  at- 
tempts to  tell  the  main  purpose  of  these 
exercises  which  have  attracted  world-wide  at- 
tention. Emil  Jaeques-Dalcroze,  the  Austrian 
musician  and  teacher,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  new  movement,  was  bo'rn  in  Vienna.  July 
C,  18G5  He  was  a pupil  of  Ldo  Delibes  and 
Anton  Bruckner.  For  a time  he  was  the 
musical  director  in  a theatre  in  Algiers  and 
later  became  the  Professor  of  Harmony  at 
Geneva  His  gospel  of  life  is  a beautiful 
one  “I  like  jov,  for  it  is  life.  I preach  joy, 
for  it  alone  gives  the  power  of  creating  use- 
ful and  lasting  work.  This  condition  of  joy 
is  brought  about  in  us  by  the  feeling  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  by  the  clear  per- 
ception of  the  creative  power  in  us,  by  the 
balance  of  our  natural  powers,  by  the  har- 
monious rhythm  between  the  intention  and 
the  deed.”  ' One  writer  describes  the  atmos- 
phere at  Hellerau  thus:  “The  moral  and 

mental  tone  of  the  College  is  pure  and  beau- 
tiful, indeed  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise, 
for  the  work  itself  is  an  inspiration.  ’ 


Methodical  Piano  Practice 


By  LLITIE  BAKER  GUNN 


A stated  period  for  practice  should  be  devoted  to  octave  practice  is  indispensa- 
arranged  for  all  piano  students.  Go  to  hie.  One  fine  way  to  develop  this  is  to 
(he  office  of  the  superintendent  of  a large  play  octave  scales  slowly  at  first  but  with 
educational  institution  and  see  how  care-  great  precision;  then  increase  the  tempo 
fullv  every  hour  in  the  week  of  every  so  that  a high  speed  may  he  developed 
teacher  is"  planned.  Good  planning  and  without  tightening  the  wrist, 
good  system  are  an  immense  help  in  ac-  While  the  many  technical  studies  pub- 
quiring  and  retaining  a good  technic.  lished  arc  always  helpful,  the  regular  cx- 


The  Story  of  Helga,  from  the  German  of 
Rudolph  Herzog,  by  Adele  Lewisohn.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co'.  New  \ork,  N. 
Y.  Price  $1.35. 

So  many  nervous,  temperamental  novels 
have  been  written  describing  art  life  in  Ger- 
many as  it  has  probably  never  been  known 
to  exist,  and  so  much  fuss  is  being  made  at 
the  present  time  about  whether  or  not  it.  is 
"safe”  to  study  abroad,  that  It  is  more  than 
gratifying  to  read  The  Story  of  Helga.  Helga 
is  a sweet  singer  who  receives  her  training 
at  a small  conservatory.  She  marries  a 
fellow-singer  with  whose  artistic  attainments  j 
her  own  singularly  accord.  Their  life  to-  < 
gether,  however,  is  not  happy  since  she  soon 
finds  that  his  desire  for  worldly  success  is 
greater  than  his  concern  for  art.  After  much 
unhappiness  she  leaves  him,  and  as  soon  _as 
divorce  piroceedings  are  completed  marries 
Mnrsehner,  another  fellow-student  and  a com- 
poser, whom  she  really  loved  from  the  .first. 
This  bald  outline  of  the  plot,  however,  m no 
wav  does  justice  to  the  genuineness,  the 
sweetness  and  the  sincerity  of  the  novel. 
Mrs.  Lewisohn  deserves  all  congratulati  n 
for  having  translated  the  story  in  a way 
that  preserves  the  charm  of  the  original  work 
to  a singular  degree. 


Regular  systematic  scale  playing  in  erases  s.iou.u  mw,  --  tiVnt:i‘‘'in  “thTwor^ds^of  l'j'ncoln,"  ”fo‘r  those 

the  forms  of  the  scales  has  become  part  their  persistent  practice  will  accomplish  wl'0’like  tlllg  sort  0f  thing  this  is  the  sort 
- - • - '<  - ---' ’•  pi o--  1G- ' Gelinir  of  (lling  they  like.” 


all 


erases 


should  never  be  neglected, 


Music  as  a ■ Religion  of  the  Future,  trans-j 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  Ricciotto  » an- 
udo  with  a "Praise  of  Music.’  by  Barnett 
D.  Conlan.  Published  by  T.  N.  houlis,  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh. 

This  is  a philosophical  treatise,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  fully  described  by  the  title. 
It  is  written  with  much  eloquence  and  with 
a puritv  of  style  that  is  all  too  rare  in  these, 
hurried  times.  There  can  be  no  question 
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the  musical  art  company 

138  E.  Stat.  Street  - COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


the  work  of  all  teachers  who  aspire 
to  he  thorough.  Begin  with  C major  and 
its  accompanying  minor.  Play  the  scales 
in  all  keys  every  day.  Play  them  slowly 
at  first  and  repeat  them  a little  faster  until 
you  arc  able  to  play  them  quite  rapidly. 

Systematic  progress  is  insured  by  the  use 
of  the  metronome.  The  arpeggios  should 
be  studied  in  similar  manner. 

If  the  teacher  uses  an  ordinal-y  amount 
„f  tact,  the  result  will  be  that  pupils  who 
formed  early  dislikes  for  scale  prac- 
will  enjoy  playing  tlic  scales  as  they 
never  have  before.  Train  the  car  to  lis- 
ten for  smoothness  of  tone,  and  in  this 

manner  a legato  touch  may  he  estah-  ;d  reading, 

d.  The  beauty  of  a perfectly  played 


have 

ticc 


the  most  along  the  line  of  good  technic. 

The  study  of  Etudes  and  Sonatas  is 
necessary  and  ui  many  ways  beneficial. 
Serious  work  should  he  given  them 
through  the  different  grades  of  study  in 
pianoforte,  as  they  assist  materially  in 
developing  the  gifts  of  interpretation  and 
style,  as  well  as  developing  the  art  of 
reading. 

To  he  able  to  read  music  rapidly  is  a 
rare  gift,  and  can  l>c  cultivated  to  a lim- 
ited degree.  Many  brilliant  concert  per- 
formers find  difficulty  in  reading  their 
notes  rapidly.  Some  seem  never  to  be 
able  to  progress  in  cultivating  the  habit 


Choral  Technique  and  Interpretation,  by 
II(.„,'v  Coward,  Mus.  Doc.,  Oxon.  Published 
I , v Novel  I o and  Company.  324  pages,  bound 
in  cloth,  numerous  notation  examples. 

Tills  hook  is  of  particular  interest  to 
choral  conductors.  Its  author  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  present  day  choral  conductors  in 
England,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  note 
that  in  this  new  work  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  sloop  to  such  practical  details  as  breath 
control,  vowels,  consonants.  The  passages 
upon  fugues  and  fugal  entries,  onomatopoetn 
effects  rehearsals,  etc.,  are  tilled  with  genu 
ine  interest  reflecting  the  wide  experience 
of  the  author.  Among  the  most  helpful  para- 
graphs are  those  which  Mr.  Coward  wrote 
as  suggest  ion  to  the  Sheffield  World  Tom 
Choir,  when  he  went  around  the  world  as 
conductor  of  that  famous  body  of  Bntlsi 
singers. 


lisbe 


scale  always  appeals  to  the  pupil.  Its 
fascinating  velocity— its  scintillating  bril- 
liancy is  sure  to  attract  him  and  make 
him  want  to  <1<  > more. 

In  making  your  piano  practice  method- 


in  making  vinii  j/,  , •< 

ical.  you  will"  find  that  one-half  an  hour  teacher  and  pupil. 


Memorizing  is  also  a gift  with  some 
pianists  and  possessed  by  many  to  an  as- 
tonishing elcgrec.  The  importance  of  ac- 
quiring  this  habit  should  he  early  taught 
and  brought  to  the  realization  of  both 


Fuhrcr  Dnrch  <V» • Opcrcttcn.  by  Leo  Melltz 
°r>S  pages,  numerous  illustrations.  Bound  n 
cloth.  Published  by  Globus  Verlag.  Prici 
$1.00. 

\ popular  German  guide  to  134  pg'1 
operas  giving  the  full  plots  and  indiea Uoni 
,,f  the  music  employed.  A similar  hook  h: 
ihc  same  author  entitled  I'uhrrr  (lurch  a i 
i (peril  deals  with  the  plots  of  300  grand  am 
romantic  operas. 


Pleas;  mention  THF.  ETUDE  when  addressing 
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INTERFERENCE  AND  BREATH- 
ING. 

To  breathe  is  as  natural  and  instinctive 
an  act  as  is  swallowing.  We  can,  if  we 
will,  make  swallowing  a conscious,  di- 
rected act.  If  we  do,  at  once,  and  in- 
variably it  becomes  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain. A pill  is  not  too  large  a thing  to 
take,  yet  many  who  cannot  consciously 
swallow  a pill  can  easily  swallow  a much 
larger  morsel  while  eating.  Why  is  this 
so?  Simply  because  in  swallowing  a pill 
the  fine  coordination  of  all  the  parts  is 
destroyed.  To  the  mind  the  pill  is  a 
pill  and  not  food.  It  is  something  novel 
and  unusual,  and  therefore  one  expects 
trouble  and  one  gets  it.  Attention  on 
the  act  is  the  cause  of  discomfiture ; yet 
if  the  act  of  swallowing  is  unconsciously 
performed  it  is  invariably  successfully  ac- 
complished. Similar  experiences  may  be 
duplicated  in  other  acts.  The  result  is 
always  the  same. 

Breathing  is  an  extremely  difficult  and 
complex  act  when  viewed  in  its  different 
phases  and  movements,  but  an  extremely 
simple  act  when  performed  under  instinc- 
tive and  natural  conditions.  And  singing 
is  a natural  condition — is  in  itself  an 
instinctive  and  a natural  act ! Being  such, 
we  must  go  about  it  in  a manner  that 
permits  the  organ  to  act  without  inter- 
ference by  adverse  thoughts.  These 
thoughts  on  our  breathing  direct  the 
mind  at  the  time  to  only  one  phase  of 
the  act,  for  we  can  consciously  think  of 
but  one  thing  at  a time.  We  thus  give 
undue  prominence  to  one  phase  of  breath- 
ing, thereby  destroying  the  coordination 
that  is  necessary  between  the  different 
groups  of  muscles  and  the  changing  posi- 
tions and  conditions  of  the  chest,  the 
lungs  and  larynx,  all  of  which  must  act 
harmoniously,  if  correct  singing  is  to 
result. 

The  harmonious  action  in  this  involved 
and  complex  act  is  not  difficult  to  obtain 
if  we  go  about  it  in  nature’s  way.  The 
infant  at  birth  knows  how  to  breathe 
and  does  breathe  correctly  for  the  many 
complex  and  varying  acts  of  its  growing 
life.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the 
position  be  correct  and  the  body  un- 
hampered. Given  these  conditions,  the 
child  will  breathe  correctly. 

POSITION. 

Position  is  very  important,  extremely 
so,  and  I venture  to  say  that  wrong  posi 


have  crippled  the  interaction  between 
parts  and  the  voice  is  gone. 

Just  as  treacherous  in  its  action  upon 
the  breath  is  wrong  body  poise.  A body 
that  is  properly  poised  will  have  such 
perfect  adjustment  of  parts,  such  a cor- 
rect alignment  of  members,  that  the  dia- 
phragm, the  intercostal  and  the  clavicu- 
lar muscles  will  not  be  interfered  with 
each  other  in  their  movements  when  the 
image  in  the  mind  sends  its  message  to  as  such  will  fully  meet  any  requirement, 
them.  The  thought  in  the  mind  is  the  “It  can  be  made  a conscious  act,  but, 
active  power  that  moves  the  diaphragm,  owing  to  its  complexity,  is  rarely,  if  ever 
The  length  of  the  breath,  its  force  and  performed  successfully. 


down  and  the  larynx  up,  etc.,  etc.,  in  an 
endless  entanglement ! Ah,  truly  singing 
is  hard  for  such  a one,  and  we  must 
forgive  him  the  flushed  face,  the  beady 
stare,  the  whip  cords  in  his  neck  and 
the  unnatural  look  of  his  whole  bearing. 
He  is  attempting  to  surmount  impossible 
difficulties,  and  we  should  give  him  credit, 
not  censure  him,  for  his  courage  and 
determination. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST. 

That  the  conscious  directing  of  the  act 
of  breathing  is  faulty  is  proven  over- 
whelmingly by  the  experience  of  a phy- 
sician in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  This 
specialist  in  pulmonary  diseases,  has  spent 
years  on  the  subject  of  breathing  and 
comes  to  these  conclusions : 

“Breathing  is  under  all  conditions  and 
for  all  purposes  an  instinctive  act  and 


amplitude  are  contained  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  thought  within  the  mind. 
“My  dear”  on  two  eighth  notes  demands 
less  breath  than  a six  word  sentence  on 
four  long  measures.  The  mind  must 
know  the  sentence  and  since  it  knows  the 
sentence,  the  “thought  force”  acts  on  the 
diaphragm  and  the  other  breathing  mem- 
bers in  a way  that  will  bring  about  the 
oralization  of  the  sentence  that  is  on 


“That  all  physical  exercises,  be  they  of 
whatever  kind,  are  most  healthful  and 
beneficial  to  breathing,  and  develop  ca- 
pacity and  control  quicker,  if  the  act  of 
breathing  is  a secondary  consideration. 
In  other  words,  the  mind  must  attend  to 
the  exercise  itself,  not  to  the  manner  of 
breathing,  while  performing  the  exercise. 

“That  conscious  directing  of  the  breath- 
ing apparatus  in  only  too  many  cases,  'is 


the  mind.  For  a short  phrase  the  mes-  injurious  and  defeats  its  own  purpose, 
sage  calls  for  a short  breath.  For  a “That  the  greatest  development  of  both 
long  sentence  or  a loud  phrase,  it  demands  breath-capacity  and  breath-control  is 
a greater  amount  of  air.  The  mind  knows  gained  in  a series  of  graduated  exercises, 
how  much  or  how  little  it  needs,  for,  is  beginning  with  a simple  and  easy  effort 
it  not  the  bearer  of  the  message ? The  and  gradually  increasing  the  effort  as 
call  therefore  on  the  diaphragm  is  com-  ability  and  control  increase.” 
mensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  occasion.  For  this  purpose  the  patients  in  the 
No  more,  no  less!  If  no  interference  Paris  hospitals  are  given  an  apparatus 
takes  place,  the  breathing  apparatus  will  made  of  two  large  flasks  connected  by 


respond  to  the  demands  with  neither  more 
nor  less  breath  than  called  for. 

AN  ANALOGY. 

In  the  mechanical  field  we  find  an  anal- 
ogy to  this.  The  current  comes  into  the 
motor  at  ten  miles  the  hour.  If  the  motor 
is  correctly  set  and  properly  built,  it 
will  run  ten  miles  to  the  hour,  not  four 
or  twelve  miles.  If,  however,  an  inter- 
ference in  the  shape  of  a displacement 
in  one  or  more  of  the  parts  exists,  then 
trouble  ensues.  Just  so  with  the  singer. 

The  poise  of  the  body  will  create  normal 
or  abnormal  conditions  within  the  body. 

The  latter  are  a continuous  handicap  to 
the  effective  acting  of  the  mind  on  the  on  ^ie  ^rst  tubercular  patients  that  all 
muscles  at  work,  and  breathing  difficul-  weije  given  this  exercise.  The  effect  on 
ties  result.  their  general  health  was  so  marked,  that 

It  is  a universally  accepted  and  proven  was  tried  on  other  patients  who  had 
fact  that  but  one  thought  can  be  con-  no  ^un§  diseases,  and  the  result  was  most 
sciously  in  the  mind  at  the  same  instant,  gratifying.  So  much  so,  that  it  has  be- 
The  principal  burden  on  the  mind  is  as-  come  the  practice  to  give  this  daily  exer- 
su redly  the  phrase.  It  must  be  admitted  cise  to  all  the  patients  be  their  troubles 
that  the  greatest  mind  energy  is  focused  what  they  may.  After  the  individual  has 


a tube.  One  of  the  flasks  contains  one- 
fourth  less  water  than  the  individual  can 
displace.  If  the  maximum  amount  is  a 
quart,  only  three-fourths  of  a quart  is 
put  in  one  of  .the  flasks.  By  alternating 
between  the  flasks  the  water  moves  to 
and  fro  from  one  flask  to  the  other. 
This  is  done  three  times  a day  and  about 
ten  times  at  each  period.  One-fourth 
less  than  the  normal  maximum  is  put 
in,  so  that  the  effort  will  not  be  so 
great  that  the  pressure  on  the  breathing 
muscles  draws  the  attention  of  ■ the  mind 
to  the  breathing  apparatus.  It  also  pre- 
vents strain. 

So  wonderful  was  the  curative  effect 


J.  V vmui  v-  LW  U1UL  VV  1 Wllg  puoi  . . . 

lion  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  faulty  on  the  sentence,  and  only  in  a fragmen-  displaced  his  normal  quantity  of  say  three- 


breathing  and  singing.  The  human  frame  tarv>  disjointed  way  can  the  mind  sprin 
is  constructed  in  a manner  that  all  organs  Irorn  J to  other  things.  That  being  the 

in  the  normal  individual  can  function  case,  is  it  possible  to  believe  the  mind 

freely  and  easily,  and  when  in  action  will  can’  besides  holding  the  sentence,  also 
not  interfere  with  one  another.  This,  Ait  over  the  entire  singing  instrument  and 
however,  is  only  true  when  these  organs  direct  it  in  a conscious  way,  all  the  while 

are  poised  properly.  Let  us  take  for  singing  the  phrase  artistically?  Think  of 

example  the  head.  Unduly  raise  the  chin 
and  you  find  it  difficult  to  speak,  though 
your  voice  is  in  excellent  condition  and 

your  larynx  healthy.  Interference  has  singer  suffers  under  interferences?  H 
here  destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  stands  incorrectly,  thus  hampering  both 

action  of  the  larynx,  epiglottis  an/1  diaphragm,  and  lungs,  and  all  attending 

tongue,  and  the  voice  so  perfect  and  muscles;  he  tries  frantically  to  project 
strong  the  instant  before,  is  now  poor  his  mind  from  sentence  to  diaphragm,  to 

and  wretched.  What  is  needed  here,  upper  chest,  to  abdomen,  to  larynx,  to 

more  vocal  lessons,  or  a new  method?  shaping  for  the  vowel  sound,  projecting 

Nothing  but  a proper  poise  of  the  head!  into  the  upper  sinuses,  getting  the  right  par" us  with  varying  success  and  not  until 

Hon  W ‘ V-  Urty'  Wr°nf  I?°S"  .reg'ster*  creating. nasal  resonance  (or  is  I became  fully  convinced  that  the  mind 

t.on  has  created  interferences  and  these  it  head,  or  chest?),  keeping  the  tongue  can  and  does  instinctively  control  all  bod- 


fourths  of  a quart  for  a week,  it  is  in- 
variably found  that  his  normal  maximum 
has  gone  above  bis  first  quart  and  may 
now  be  one  and  a quarter  quarts.  Again 
only  a quarter  less  is  allowed  him,  and 
before  long  his  capacity  has  doubled  and 
more.  Here  we  have,  first,  increased  ca- 
the  complexity  of  the  act,  or  better  said,  pacify,  and  second,  control.  Both  gained 
the  many  distinct  acts,  all  going  on  at  by  a normal,  natural  means,  devoid  of 
once!  Is  it  a wonder  that  the  average  strain  or  effort  and  done  unconsciously 

in  a space  of  time  and  with  an  ease,  im- 


possible any  other  way. 

A SIMILAR  EXPERIENCE. 

These  findings  arc  in  keeping  with  my 
own  experience.  At  first  I taught  the 
conscious  control  of  the  breathing  ap- 
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I he  work  is  adjusted 
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GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

Teacher  of  Singing  offers  a 

SIX  WEEKS  SUMMER  COURSE  OF  VOCAL  STUDY 

BEGINNING  JUNE  15th 

THIS  Course  is  intended  particularly  for  Soprano  and  Contralto  voices;  to,  those  who 

\ b“etXfe“ry'pS  ” “uden'S  °' 

singing  for  investigating  the  mertts  of  any  teac^r.  ; d.  FuU  information 

inforhSttaOshoniinually  s^pSSiy.  The  number  of 

All  instruction  is  individual  and  given  y > ■ No  applications  for  this  course 

fcSfc  on  J&r  logical  hues  that  do 

not  leave  the  student  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do 


Th. 

for 


...a,,,/  therefore , who  is  willing  to  do  straight- 
v a!d,  enthusiastic  work  cannot  Jail  to  make  giogtess. 

Address  aU  communications  to 

Vocal  Studio:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Budding 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  ::  Phone  3094 


JULIUS  HARTT,  Pianist 

Offers  a Six  Weeks  Summer  Course  of  Piano  Study  BEGINNING  JUNE  15 

*JEE pupil  oi 

von  Billow  and  Brahms.  privilege  to  receive  instruction  from  some  of  the  most 

While  it  has  been  Mr.  Hartt  s pnvue^e  tQ  the  {act  as  having  been  his  great 

distinguished  masters  of  Plan°^°^e  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a teacher  of  his  art. 

good  fortune,  rather  than  as ,conc  ■ who  have  achieved  notable  things 

irSEEhSSS  ^ i»  or -ion. 
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D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 

SUMMER  TERM  FOR  SINGERS 

•UNE  29 — AUGUST  FIRST 

Private  Lessons,  Lectures,  Recitals,  Conferences 
Author  of  SYSTEMATIC  VOICE  TRAINING 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 

, n has  brought  to  him  singers  from  all  parts  of  ll.e  country. 

His  success  in  developing  the  head^vowo^has_broug^  AJJr^  ^ ^ ^ ^ /M_. 


A NEW  CANTATA  for  CHILDREN 

Contrasts” 

by  FRANK  L.  BRISTOW 

Mn <dral  Dialogue,  between  City  and  Country 
An  amusing  M^si  ^ Li^  ^ Uule  Drum  Major,  and  La 

P:Sea?tSd,ereP-  in  musical  3 

sssris:  " ^ — - 

ments  are  both  easy  and  effective. 

Will  be  pleased  to  send  to  Teachers,  on  ap- 
proval, at  the  special  price  of  J8c  post  paid. 

THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  CO. 

1HL,  r ••  ••  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Race  and  Arcade  ••  **  


ily  functions,  and  natural  actions,  was 
unvarying  success  assured.  To  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  find  out  for  ini 
self  what  system  is  the  best  I suggest 
beginning  a pupil  on  the  five  tone  exer- 
cise, in  the  best  part  of  the  voice  be 
sure  his  position  is  correct.  Without 

this,  no  system  of  training,  conscious  or 
otherwise,  will  succeed.  This  is  the  fun- 
damental requisite.  When  in  proper  posi- 
tion have  him  sing  the  five-tone  exercise 
on  one  breath  as  many  times  as  he  can. 

A number  of  attempts  may  show  it  is 
four  times.  Now  let  him  practice  daily 
with  three  repetitions.  Invariably  after  a 
week  or  ten  days,  he  can  sing  it  live 
times.  He  now  practices  it  regularly  four 
times.  When  his  range  has  improved  use 
the  nine-tone  scale.  Try  him  out  for  Ins 
maximum,  then  take  one  less  for  daily 
work.  Keep  his  mind  on  “freedom,  pure 
vowel,  good  tone,  evenness  and  smooth- 
ness.” Do  not  tell  him  to  take  a lull, 
big  breath.  His  mind  attends  to  the 
amount  instinctively,  and  better  than  you 
can  decide  for  him.  A full,  deep  breath 
will  most  likely  mean  an  excessive  quan- 
tity, and  this  is  always  worse  than  to 
be  a little  short  of  breath;  for  the  first 
tone  will  blow  out  enough  air  to  sing 
a whole  figure  on.  His  aspiration  to 
produce  a perfect,  even  scale  throughout, 
without  effort  or  strain,  sends  the  mes- 
sage to  the  breathing  apparatus  and  co- 
ordinates all  parts  so  that  his  intention 
is  realized.  Should  the  result  not  be 
startlingly  gratifying  to  the  teacher  then 
two  things  alone  are  to  blame.  Hither 
the  poise  is  incorrect,  making  concerted, 
harmonious  action  and  interaction  of  parts 
impossible,  or  the  student  is  not  applying 
himself  to  daily  practice.  A teacher  who 
gives  this  a fair  trial  and  has  a student 
who  daily  does  the  little  work  demanded 
will  find  that  in  a short  time  the  nine- 
tone  exercise  is  sung  seven  and  eight 
times  in  one  breath  and  an  advanced  stu- 
dent sings  it  as  high  as  fifteen  or  sixteen 
times.  Few  phrases  a singer  is  cal  e- 
upon  to  sing  exceed  the  length  of  tic 
nine-tone  scale  sung  eight  times 
notes).  And  after  all,  to  sing  the  phrases 
of  the  masters  is  the  singer’s  vocation. 

INJURIOUS  PRACTICES. 

Excessive  chest  expansion  (a  dangerous 
practice  from  the  standpoint  of  health), 
freakish  development  of  the  solar  plexus 
muscles,  the  ability  to  blow  a high  number 
on  lung-testing  machines,  violent  exhala- 
tions, the  unnatural  feat  of  overcharging 
the  lungs  with  air  (inducing  emphysema) 
or  straining  to  prevent  inhalation  on  lungs 
forcibly  depleted  of  even  the  residual  air 
(inducing  strain  on  lung  tissue)  are  a. 
uncalled  for.  The  singer’s  is  a gentle 
art;  even  in  the  biggest  fortissimo,  or 
the  longest  phrase.  What  he  needs  is 
elegance — n 't  bulging  muscles;  control— 
not  force;  how  much  breath  can  he  retain. 
not  how  much  is  he  able  to  blow  out,  is 
his  problem. 


“I  want  a nine-tone  scale  repeated  a 
number  of  times.  I want  it  on  a pure 
vowel  sound,  smooth,  even  and  so  per- 
fect an  action  that  1 am  totally  unaware 
that  my  breathing  apparatus  is  at  work. 

I can  sing  it  five  times,  but  will  sing  it 
cnly  four  times;  therefore  it  is  easy,  and 
this  thought  of  ease  1 will  hold  through- 
out the  attempt.”  That  is  the  concept 
on  my  problem  and  this  aspiration  acts 
on  the  apparatus  inducing  the  smooth, 
perfect  action  necessary  for  the  fulfill- 
merit  of  my  aspiration. 

That  the  number  of  repetitions  under 
such  a system  of  practice  will  increase 
is  self-evident.  By  practicing  with  gradu- 
ally increasing  weights,  not  by  the  study 
of  anatomy,  did  Sandovv  come  at  last  to 
lift  2,000  pounds. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

To  find  the  same  conclusions  reached 
in  the  medical  field,  to  discover  that  the 
better  physical  culture  trainers  in  devel- 
oping breath  direct  the  attention  on  the 
exercise,  not  on  the  breath,  to  find  the 
same  satisfactory  results  attained  in  tie 
singing  of  a graduated  exercise,  and  to 
note  that  these  results  are  positive  and 
quick  and  the  same  on  all  pupils  who 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  position  and 
practice,  proves  that  in  developing  breath 
capacity  and  control  in  this  manner  we 
conform  to  the  laws  of  both  psychology 
and  physiology. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

A knowledge  of  physiology  is  invalu- 
able, not  only  to  the  teacher  lmt  also  to 
the  singer.  All  conscious  efforts  directed 
to  the  physical  side  of  singing,  to  have 
value,  must,  however,  be  done  without 
any  connection  with  singing.  As  soon  as 
singing  is  attempted,  the  attention  must 
be  on  the  phrase,  not  on  the  muscular 
movements.  The  muscular  activity  does 
not  create  the  tone  or  the  phrase;  it  is 
these  that  induce  the  muscular  action. 

( )Ur  efforts  should  not  be.  bow  to  direct 
the  breathing  apparatus  or  any  other 
member  of  the  or  an.  but  how  to  create 
conditions  that  will  allow  them  to  t unc- 
tion naturally.  These  conditions  are 
created  on  the  physical  side  by  perfect 
poise,  on  the  mental  by  correct  compre- 
hension of  what  we  .wish  to  sing,  and 
how  we  wish  to  sing  it- 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VOICE. 

The  following  questions  were  sent  in 
to  The  Etude; 

How  can  1 develop  nasal  resonance ? 

Sing  your  exercises  on  such  syllables 
as  na  na,  ma  nia,  tiro  (teero)  lira,  ttrang. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  sing 
through  the  nose,  but  only  to  set  into 
sympathetic  vibration  the  air  in  the  nasa 
cavities.  French  is  the  best  language  for 
this. 

How  can  I eliminate  a throaty  toner 
Sing  for  a while  with  a gentler,  quieter 
tone.  Observe  your  throat  and  neck 
when  in  repose.  Preserve  this  same  fee  - 
ing and  condition  and  sing  softly  on  all 
Listen  attentively  to  the  vowel  sound.  A 
pure  ah  will  not  respond  on  a tight  tone. 
Speak  ah  a number  of  times  to  establish 
a c0od  concept  and  sustain  the  last  ah  as 
a singing  tone.  Then  strive  to  reproduce 
the  same  vowel  sound  in  the  singing 
voice.  Your  desire  to  produce  a good, 
pure  ah  instinctively  relieves  the  tension 
in  the  throat  and  overcomes  the  throaty 
tone.  If  a stiff  tongue  causes  the  poor 
tone,  limber  it  up  by  singing  a syllable 
to  each  note  of  your  exercises:  na  na.  la 
la.  do  re  mi,  and  da  me  ni,  are  excellent. 
Do  not  adjust  the  tongue  nor  observe  it 
in  the  mirror  while  singing.  Listen  at- 
tentively to  the  syllable  and  note  if  you 
really  hear  a correct  L,  N,  etc.  Ask 
listener  what  consonant  and  vowel  you 
are  singing.  If  he  cannot  tell  you,  then 
you  must  strive  again  to  sing  so  that  lie 
can  tell  the  letters.  You  will  then  he  on 
the  way  to  relieve  the  tongue  and  throat 
of  constrictions,  not  before. 

How  can  1 pitch  the  tone  freely  and 
easily  in  the  head  voice? 

There  is  nothing  better  for  this  than 
\f  Do  not  start  the  M too  hard,  hut 
'begin  it  gently  and  hold  it,  letting  it 
sound  a little  before  you  have  the  vowel 
follow.  The  M must  he  on  the  pitch.  , 

Thus ; 
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The  Tonsils  and 
the  Voice 

In  Science,  Surgery,  Speech  and  Song 

By  RICHARD  B.  FAULKNER,  M.  D. 

(Columbia  University) 

Covers  every  point  pertaining  to  tonsils 
and  adenoids 

Tells  what  tonsils  are.  what  they  do.  shows  their 
purpose  in  the  vocal  scheme,  their  derangements 
and  their  correction.  Contains  a clear  exposition  of 
the  science  of  the  vocal  art. 

Mmb.  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers:  “A  very  valuable 
book.  It  should  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  singers, 
voice  teachers  and  throat  specialists." 

TWO  DOLLARS,  NET 

Sent  -prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price;  also  through 
all  booksellers 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOOK  STORE,  Distributors 

225  Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BROWN’C 

Bronchial  nkl 

TROCHEVJ 

Helpful  To  Singers 

and  speakers  in  keeping  the  voice  clear.  Give  relief 
in  disorders  of  the  threat  and  larynx,  coughs  and 
hoarseness.  May  be  used  freely  as  they  do  not  affect 
the  nerves.  Free  from  opiates  or  other  harmful  drugs. 

In  Boxes  25c,  50c,  $1.C0.  Sample  free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  & SON  Boston,  Mass. 


SHEA 

PARIS,  5,  rue  Gounod 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

The  first  American  man  Write  for  booklet: 

to  sing  in  Opera  “The  Choice  of  a 

in  France  Voice-Teacher" 


Scale  and  Chord  Practice  Made  Easy 

The  work  taught  without  notes 

Contains  every  kind  of  scales,  chords  and  arpeggios  in  their 
various  movements  and  positions,  required  for  examinations. 
The  work  is  taught  first,  by  certain  rules  for  formation  of  same, 
Then  the  book  used  for  correct  fiugeriug.  Should  be  used  in 
the  first  lesson,  and  is  so  simple  that  the  youngest  beginner 
delights  in  it,  also  the  advanced  pupil  needs  it,  to  complete  the 
work.  It  must  be  s^en  and  studied  to  be  appreciated.  Price 
$1.00;  special  rates  to  teachers  and  dealers. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Werner,  22  Bingeman  St.,  Berlin,  Ont. 


ROOT’S 

Technic  and 
Art  of  Singing 

A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  Scientific  Methods,  for  Use  in 
Private  Instruction  and  in 
Classes 

By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 


I.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21 

Parti.  The  Beginning' 55 

Part  2.  Through  the  Keys .05 

Part  3.  ProgressiveMusicianship.  .50 


II.  Introductory  Lessons  in 

Voice  Culture.  Op.  22  - $1.00 

III.  Thirty-two  Short  Song  Studies 

For  high  compass.  Op.  24 .50 

For  medium  compass.  Op.  25 50 

For  lower  compass.  Op.  26 50 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises 

for  the  Voice.  Op.  27  - 60c 

V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies. 

Op.  20  $1.C0 

VI.  Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the 

Synthetic  Method.  Op.28  75c 

(The  General  Principle  of  Vocalization.) 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice. 

Op.  23.  - $1.00 

VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song,  $1.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  publisher  and  the  author  Invite  all 
vocal  teachers  and  singers  to  examine  this 
series  of  works  and  therefore  make  these  two 
propositions: 

1.  To  send  the  compiete  course  ON'  IN- 
SPECTION (that  is.  returnable)  to  anyone 
Interested,  costing  only  th  ; postage  In  ca  o 
any  or  all  the  works  are  returned. 

2.  To  send  the  complete  series  of  ten 
works  In  any  one  voice  (when  published  for 
more  than  one)  for  Introductory  purposes.  If 
cash  accompanies  the  order,  for  S3. 40,  post- 
paid. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

17i2  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


Some  advocate  humming  for  this.  My 
objection  to  humming  is  that  humming 
is  not  singing.  Since  it  is  already  diffi- 
cult to  get  a good  position  for  singing, 
why  then  assume  positions  that  are  not 
used  in  singing?  Furthermore,  M sup- 
plies us  with  a hum,  and  does  it  in  a 
natural  way  and  in  a manner  that  the 
singer  will  and  must  use.  It  is  'therefore 
logical  and  saves  time,  and  is  a natural 
means  of  attaining  a certain  end.  Hum- 
ming too  often  is  done  with  a closed 
throat. 

How  long  should  a student  practice, 
and  would  two  or  three  hours  a day  im- 
prove the  voice ? 

A beginner  should  not  practice  away 
from  his  teacher  the  first  week  or  two. 
Later,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  at  a 
time,  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  is 
best.  The  time  cannot  be  given.  Some 
benefit  most  by  practicing  sparingly.  The 
poorer  the  voice  the  less  should  he  the 
practice.  As  placement  is  assured  the 
time  can  be  lengthened.  “More  thought 
and  less  throat”  is  an  excellent  advice. 
Throat  muscles  respond  more  readily 
than  do  those  of  the  hand.  The  thought 
in  the  mind  moves  these  muscles  for  tone 
production  much  more  easily  than  it  does 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  for  piano  play- 
ing. Throat  muscles  act  instinctively  and 
have  no  dead  weights  to  overcome;  the 
hand  muscles  must  make  conscious  ad- 
justments with  an  added  dead  weight  re- 
sisting them.  Bear  in  mind;  if  your 
practice  is  hard,  you  are  wrong.  Singing 
is  easy.  Cease  at  the  least  sign  of  fatigue. 

How  can  I sing  softly  on  high  tones? 

No  tone  should  be  started  any  other 
way  than  softly.  This  includes  the  for- 
tissimo tones.  The  inception  of  every 
tone  must  be  in  the  pianissimo.  Jean  de 
Reszke  developed  all  his  tones  in  the 
pianissimo.  In  the  sforzato  his  transition 
was  so  rapid  the  ear  was  deceived  in 
thinking  it  an  explosive  tone.  To  acquire 
this,  begin  on  a tone  in  the  best  part  of 
the  voice  that  you  can  sing  softly.  Make 
a slight  crescendo-decrescendo  on  it.  If 
you  have  succeeded,  take  the  half  tone 
above.  Your  last  good  tone  is  your  guide. 
The  next  above  must  respond  with  the 
same  ease  and  freedom  and  in  the  same 
coloring  and  quality.  If  it  does  not,  do 
not  repeat  it.  This  is  so  simple  anybody 
can  do  it,  but  few  have  the  force  of  will 
to  stop  on  upper  E if  it  is  doubtful. 
They  only  stop  when  they  arrive  flushed 
and  palpitating  with  a strangle  hold  on 
high  C,  or  the  strain  chokes  off  the  tone 
and  them  with  it.  “Go  from  the  known 
to  'the  unknown.”  Nothing  so  simple; 
nothing  so  sure ! You  know  how  to  pro- 
duce E flat,  now  more  confidently  to  E 
natural.  If  you  are  a tenor  and  the  E 
does  not  respond  easily,  then  you  do  not 
know  how  to  sing  E flat.  Perfect  this 
lower  tone  and  you  will  find  E natural 
ready  for  you.  Do  not  attempt  to  sus- 
tain F or  any  higher  note  until  E natural 
is  perfect,  unless  you  discover  that  the 
highest  note  of  an  ascending-descending 
exercise  is  perfect.  Jf  so,  you  must  con- 
tinue singing  the  exercise  higher  and 
higher  as  long  as  the  upper  tones  are 
perfect.  Start  your  exercise  in  a range 
in  which  you  can  sing  the  climax  note 
correctly.  Raise  the  figure  by  half  tones, 
observing  two  things:  Does  your  throat 
remain  in  the  same  easy,  unchanged  posi- 
tion? Is  the  quality  and  color  of  the 
vowel  'the  same  as  it  was  on  the  last  half 
tone  below?  If  so,  you  must  go  higher; 
if  not,  you  must  cease  at  once  and  go 
hack  a half  step  each  time,  to  lower 
pitches.  By  doing  this  you  will  at  for- 
tunate times  go  above  E,  perhaps  as  high 
as  A.  You  then  have  “cut  the  groove” 
deeper  and  “paved  the  way”  for  your  F. 


Before  long  you  will  find  that  F responds 
in  every  attempt  and  is  now  an  assured 
note  in  your  voice  that  you  can  sustain. 
The  whole  problem  of  gaining  high  tones 
solves  itself  automatically  in  observing 
the  above  method.  It  is  so  simple  that 
it  appeals  only  to  intelligent  students  who 
really  want  results  and  are  willing  to  fol- 
low instructions,  even  though  they  seem 
childishly  simple,  which  this  system  is. 

How  high  should  a first  tenor  sing  with 
an  open  tone ? 

Since  we  are  never  quite  sure  what 
tone  quality  another  calls  “open”  or 
“closed,”  this  becomes  a hard  question  to 
answer.  A sad,  melancholy  song  will 
have  few,  if  any,  open  sounding  tones; 
while  a joyous,  sprightly  and  light  song 
will  resound  in  a more  open  placement. 
The  word,  its  vowel  sound,  and  its  spe- 
cial meaning  in  the  sentence,  determines 
its  coloring,  not  the  height  or  depth  of 
the  pitch. 

/ have  two  defective  places  in  my  voice, 
naificly,  1<  and  G.  When  I sing  above 
these  tones  it  comes  easy.  Can  you  sug- 
gest a remedy? 

You  do  not  state  what  F and  G you 
mean,  the  upper  or  the  lower.  At  any 
rate,  if  the  tones  are  better  above  than 
below,  then  perfect  these  better  tones. 
Now,  when  singing  downward  strive  to 
preserve  the  same  feeling  and  the  same 
quality  for  the  G that  you  had  above  it. 
The  feeling  represents  your  physical  na- 
ture; the  quality,  your  spiritual  nature. 
The  two  cover  all  that  you  need  to  ob- 
serve in  moving  from  a good  tone  to  a 
poorer  one.  In  working  from  above 
down,  sing  on  the  octave  interval  to  a 
good  tone  above  the  bad  spot.  Then  if 
the  tone  feels  easy  and  sounds  good, 
come  down  the  scale,  making  as  little 
change  as  possible  on  the  bad  tones.  The 
error  has  most  likely  been  caused  by 
singing  too  heavy  and  dark  into  these 
notes  and  carrying  the  lower  register  too 
high. 

What  position  should  the  tongue  be  in 
when  singing  covered  tones? 

The  position  of  the  tongue  is  not  de- 
cided at  all  by  covered  or  uncovered 
tones,  but  first,  by  the  consonant,  and 
second,  by  the  vowel  that  follows  it.  Try 
this  experiment:  Sing  Ah-EE  and  ob- 
serve your  tongue.  If  your  Ah  was  good 
the  tongue  was  in  its  lowest  and  most 
relaxed  position;  the  Ee,  however,  curved 
it  high  within  the  mouth.  Between  these 
two  extreme  positions  lie  all  the  com- 
binations of  coloring  on  all  vowels.  The 
number  is  legion.  The  greater  the  artist 
the  more  varied  will  be  the  vowel  color- 
ings and  the  greater  the  number  and 
combinations  of  positions.  Your  guide 
for  finding  the  correct  position  is  the 
concept.  The  kind  of  a tone  you  decide 
on  adjusts  the  positions,  not  only  of  your 
tongue,  but  of  all  the  numbers  of  the 
singing  organ.  The  eye  can  only  roughly 
estimate  them.  Furthermore,  neither 
tongues,  throats,  nor  mouths  of  all  in- 
dividuals are  alike.  How  then  could  one 
state  the  positions?  Nor  is  this  at  all 
necessary,  for  the  positions  all  result 
from  the  intention  in  the  mind  to  pro- 
duce a certain  kind  of  tone.  After  all. 
what  is  it  to  you  how  your  tongue  poses? 
Are  you  studying  the  tongue,  or  the 
tone?  Do  you  intend  to  be  a tongue-ex- 
pert or  a tone-expert?  Is  the  dissecting- 
room  or  the  concert  hall  your  goal?  My 
dear  friend,  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any 
scientist  in  the  world  knows  how  the 
tongue  performs  its  functions,  nor  know 
we  how  to  consciously  direct  it  to  per- 
form its  mysterious  acts — and  (now  mark- 
well  my  words)  the  new  born  babe  poises 
and  uses  it  correctly.  Is  not  that  a won- 
derful baby? 


Perfect 

figures 

tJEvery  woman  can  be 
assured  of  perfect  figure 
lines  if  she  wears  American 
Lady  Corsets,  and  “just  the 
right  model  of  American 
Lady  Corsets  for  her  indi- 
vidual figure”.  There  is  that 
model  among  the  innumer- 
able styles,  which  are 
designed  for  all  types  of 
figures,  slender,  medium  and 
stout.  The  free,  lithe,  wil- 
lowy figure  is  correct.  It  is 
yours  if  you  wear  the  Amer- 
ican Lady  Corset  designed 
for  “you”. 

I Timticmi 


COJZSETS 

♦{American  Lady  Corsets 
are  warranted  to  wear  and 
not  to  rust.  Why  not  buy 
corsets  superior  in  style,  in 
service  and  in  satisfaction, 
especially  when  you  can 
secure  all  this  at  popular 
prices  ? 


At  your  dealer's 
$lto$J50 


Model 

602 

Brocade 

$3.50 

W hen  you  ask  for 
American  Lady 
Corsets,  insist  upon 
getting  them.  The 
name  American 
Lady  , is  on  every 
pair.  Look  for  it 
when  you  purchase. 


Send  for  complimentary  catalog,  in  which  are  listed 
nearly  / 00  models.  IV  rite  Madame  Sofro  for  further 
information. 


American  Lady  Corset  Co. 

Home  Offices,  Detroit 
Address  Dept.  A. 


-New  York— 


-Chicago 


-San  Francisco 
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Conducted  by  Organ  Specialists 

Editor  for  May,  HERBERT  STAVELEY  SAMMOND 


realize  this  tendency,  and  lend  their  sup- 
port to  bringing  it  about,  will  they  get 
the  full  sympathy  of  the  people.  People 
have  changed.  So  must  the  methods  of 
attracting  them  to  church. 


Austin  Organs 


HOW  CAN  A YOUNG  ORGANIST 
BECOME  AN  EFFICIENT 
CHOIRMASTER. 


Can  one  learn  the  art  of  choir  tiain 
ing,  choir  accompanying,  etc.,  from 


111  >4,  ciiun 

books?  If  we  were  to  ask  the  authors 
of  books  on  choir  training,  accompany- 
ing,  etc.,  where  and  bow  they  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  from 
what  books,  if  any,  they  got  their  ideas, 
their  answer,  I am  sure,  would  be,  that 
their  knowledge  was  largely  obtained  m 
the  school  of  personal  experience.  How 
then  is  a young  organist  to  get  that  ex- 
perience? 

' Believing  that  every  man  or  woman 
who  has  traveled  a road  along  any  line 
covering  a period  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years,  has  something  to  offer  to  the 
one  starting  out  in  that  path,  I venture, 
by  reason  of  a varied  experience  cover- 
ing such  a period,  to  offer  a few  sug- 
gestions that  may  prove  helpful.  As 
what  is  here  said  is  largely  from  my  own 
experience,  I ask  indulgence  wherever 
the  personal  pronoun  is  used,  as  m the 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

Starting  out  with  the  supposition  that 
the  young  organist  has  been  thoroughly 
grounded  in  piano  and  organ  technic  and 
has  a fair  knowledge  of  Harmony,  which 
he  will  supplement  as  the  opportunity 
offers,  I wish  to  suggest  three  things : _ 
First,  that  he  should  study  the  voice 
from  a most  practical  standpoint. 

Second,  that  he  join  some  choral  or- 
ganization under  a well-accredited  leader, 
provided  he  develops  sufficient  voice  to 
do  so. 

Third,  that  he  acquire  a working 
knowledge  of  the  music  and  the  services 
of  all  creeds.  To  do  this  he  should  study 
with  one  who  can  give  him  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  voice  culture;  prin- 
ciples that  he  can  take  and  impart  to 
others. 

VOICE  BOOKS  TO  READ. 

The  working  foundation  principles  can- 
not always  be  obtained  from  the  teacher 
or  singer  with  the  best  voice.  Ask  your- 
self, after  a reasonable  time  spent  in 
study — have  I any  definite  working  prin- 
ciples that  will  enable  me  with  perhaps 
a very  ordinary  voice,  to  impart  what  T 
know  1 o others?  Tn  the  many  books  on 
the  subject  to  be  had  from  most  any  pub 
lie  library  the  following  can  be  well 

recommended : 


Henderson’s  Art  of  the  Singer. 
Kathleen  Rogers’  Philosophy  of  Sing- 


lil ( 7. 


Lilli  Lehmann’s  How  to  Sing  and  Vocal 
Instructor. 

].-  | Myers’  Vocal  Renaissance  and 

Vocal  Re-enforcement. 

David  Taylor’s  The  Psychology  of 
Singing. 

These  are  a few  works  that  have  some 
most  excellent  points  to  offer  after,  and 
only  after,  one  has  had  the  personal  con- 
: . t with  the  voice  specialist ; not  before, 
is  wen  among  those  writers  there  is  such 
i with  divergence  in  detail,  if  not  in  prin- 
,,  e has  to  know  by  the  trying 

•it.  it  were,  what  to  accept  and  what 


von  < i < 
profice  ’ 
advanla 


uggested  the  study  of  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a more 
minster,  one  has  the  added 
such  knowledge  of  having 


increased  his  earning  power.  He  can 
then  .conscientiously  take  vocal  pupils. 

Not  all  organists,  or  even  singers  who 
claim  to  be  teachers,  are  justified  in  so 
doing. 

If  he  has  a church  position  and  a 
chorus  choir,  and  such  a choir  I believe 
every  organist  should  have,  he  will  have 
no  trouble  getting  pupils,  and  that,  I 
think,  should  be  the  principal  work  of 
every  organist-choirmaster  during  the 
week — training  voices,  not  having  to  give 
piano  lessons  to  beginners,  unless  he  spe- 
cially desires  so  to  do.  I believe  as 
David  Taylor  says  in  his  new  book,  The 
Psychology  of  Singing,  that  the  coming 
and  the  logical  voice  teacher  will  be  the 
church  organist.  The  young  organist 
must,  of  necessity,  then,  study  the  sub- 
ject to  the  point  where,  if  he  has  not 
voice  good  enough  to  sing  a song  as  we 
like  to  hear  it,  he  can  at  least  demon- 
strate the  principles  of  singing  with  his 
own  voice. 

Then,  again,  he  raises  the  standard  of 
his  choir  by  placing  cultivated  voices  in 
it  and  the  pupil  gets  the  advantage  of 
the  experience  needed,  for  here  he  or  she 
can  get  the  start  that  may  ultimately  lead 
to  a solo  position.  The  organist  also 
strengthens  his  claim  on  the  church  by 
being  the  Persona  Factor  as  far  as  the 
chorus  is  concerned.  A quartet  choir  is 
only  resorted  to  where  means  will  not 
provide  for  a larger  body  of  well-trained 
singers.  Ask  any  music  committee  or 
church  pastor  that  shows  preference  for 
four  fine  solo  voices,  if  they  would  not 
prefer  such  a choir  as  the  Musical  Art 
Society  if  the  church  could  get  it.  The 
result  would  be  better  for  all  concerned, 
if  instead  of  spending  the  bulk  of  the 
appropriation  on  four  singers  selected  by 
a music  committee,  the  money  could  be 
divided  equitably  among  the  chorus,  thus 
providing  an  incentive  for  each  one  to 
study.  Where  this  is  done  the  organist 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion and  paying  of  the  whole  choir,  as  is 
done  in  the  Episcopal  churches.  I think 
more  people  would  be  drawn  to  a church 
possessing  such  a choir  than  are  drawn  to 
churches  in  which,  as  is  often  done,  the 
appropriation  is  stinted  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  every  other  expense. 

In  these  days  when  luxuries  are  as 
much  of  a necessity  as  mere  necessaries, 
a church  service  has  to  be  attractive  and 
have  in  it  that  emotional  quality  which 
appeals  to  the  congregation  as  much  in 
the  music  as  in  the  strength-giving  power 
of  the  sermon.  You  can  appeal  'to  the 
heart  through  the  emotions  whether  by 
sermon  or  music,  quicker  than  through 
the  intellect.  One  of  the  appeals  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  Mass,  which  is 
the  most  beautifully  arranged  service  of 
prayer  and  praise  known. 

A well-arranged  service  is  like  a well- 
served  dinner;  it  must  have  its  relishes 
and  dessert  as  well  as  its  solids.  Good 
music  is  the  relish  or  dessert  to  the  ser- 
mon. Mind  you.  I say  good  music ; for 
the  finest  sermon  by  the  greatest  preacher 
will  not  make  an  attractive  or  appealing 
service  unless  the  music  measures  up  to 
the  same  standard.  Most  people  nowa- 
days prefer  less  heavy  food  served  up  to 
them  and  more  of  the  fixings,  and  not 
until  ministers  and  music  committees 


HOW  SINGING  HELPS. 

Having  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  voice  the  organist  should 
next  put  it  to  some  practical  use  by 
singing  in  some  choral  club  or  society. 
This  would  be  before  one  is  equipped  as 
a voice  teacher. 

Select  some  fine  church  choir  presided 
over  by  an  expert  choir  conductor,  if  such 
an  one  is  available,  and  get  permission 
from  him  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and, 
if  possible,  sing  at  one  of  the  Sunday 
services. 

This  can  be  done,  even  though  one  has 
his  own  choir  to  attend  to  morning  and 
evening,  by  joining  the  choir  of  a church 
that  holds  afternoon  services.  If  the 
choirmaster  of  such  a church  does  not 
consider  your  voice  worth  paying  for, 
offer  to  volunteer.  Attend  the  rehearsals 
regularly,  for  it  is  there  you  will  get  the 
most  valuable  points.  I venture  to  say 
that  the  organist  with  a very  ordinary 
voice,  having  acquired  something  of  the 
art  of  singing,  who  reads  music  readily, 
will  receive  a warm  welcome  in  almost 
any  choir  m New  York  City,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  or  wherever  it  may  be  he 
chooses  to  enter  in  such  way. 

If  a woman  is  barred  from  taking  part 
in  the  services  of  a male  choir,  she  can 
at  least  attend  the  rehearsals,  but  that 
need  not  discourage  her  from  joining  a 
good  mixed  choir  having  afternoon  serv- 
ke.  If  one  has  afternoon  service  in  one’s 
own  church  there  are  many  opportunities 
to  sing  evenings  elsewhere. 

Twenty  years  ago,  while  organist  and 
director  of  a volunteer  choir  in  a Brook- 
lyn Congregational  church,  the  writer 
sang  as  a volunteer  Sunday  afternoons  in 
the  choir  of  St.  James’  Episcopal  Church 
in  New  York  City  under  Walter  Henry 
Hall,  and  attended  rehearsals  as  regularly 

as  possible.  . . 

If  you  cannot  get  access  to  a choir  in 
a large  city,  you  can  become  allied  to 
the  best  available,  even  though  little  bet- 
ter than  your  own.  You  will  at  least 
gain  inspiration  and  broaden  your  vision. 

Toin  some  choral  body.  Wbat  a privi- 
lege it  is  for  anyone  to  be  able  to  join 
the  Musical  Art  Society  of  New  York 
City.  What  a magnificent  opportunity 
it  offers  to  become  familiar  with  all  that 
is  highest  and  best  in  choral  music. 

It  might  tempt  an  organist  if  he  have 
a voice  good  enough  for  such  an  organi- 
zation, to  adopt  the  career  of  a singer, 
but  let  him  not  forget  that  he  has  a 
larger  mission ; that  he  is  to  be  a leader 
of  singers  and  later  play  on  their  voices 
as  he  would  on  the  keys  of  an  organ. 

If  not  so  fortunate  as  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Musical  Art  Society  he 
can  probably  join  an  oratorio  society  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with 
the  standard  works.  Indeed,  his  educa- 
tion is  not  complete  without  such  knowl- 
edge. 

After  a time  spent  in  voice  study  and 
while  at  the  same  time  continuing  organ 
and  harmony  with  that  great  master  com- 
poser of  church  music,  Dudley  Buck,  then 
organist  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Brooklyn,  T was  permitted  to  enter  the 
Apollo  Club  of  Brooklyn  (male  voices), 
of  which  he  was  then  the  conductor. 
Here  I found  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  observe  conducting.  While  I remained 
in  the  Apollo  Club  eleven  years  and  part 
of  that  time  as  accompanist,  1 would  sug- 
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gest  a length  of  service  as  a rule  only 
long  enough  to  gain  the  end  desired. 
Perhaps,  as  I found  it  to  be,  the  friend- 
ships made  might  make  it  very  hard  to 
break  away  from  such  a club. 

KNOW  MANY  SERVICES. 

The  third  (and  last  suggestion)  is  that 
a young  organist  become  familiar  with 
the  music  and  the  services  of  all  religious 
faiths;  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish  and 
among  the  Protestant  denominations  the 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  especially. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  getting  in  and 
playing  such  services  as  one  wishes  to 
learn.  Although  some  organists  have  a 
successful  record  of  twenty-five  years  ex- 
perience in  one  church,  it  might  be  well 
before  the  student  finds  such  a place,  if 
he  ever  does,  to  broaden  his  experience 
in  this  way.  Almost  any  young  organist, 
if  he  is  at  all  adaptable,  can  obtain  a 
position  in  a small  church  of  any  denom- 
ination or  faith  he  selects,  if  experience 
is  what  he  chiefly  desires.  His  religious 
faith  will  not  be  questioned,  and  if  he 
does  his  work  with  respectful  reverence 
he  will  receive  the  support  he  needs. 
The  immense  amount  of  church  music 
of  great  variety  he  will  become  familiar 
with  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him 
in  whatever  position  he  may  occupy  later. 

There  was  a time  when  I was  playing 
in  a Presbyterian  church  Sundays,  play- 
ing Requiem  Masses  in  a Roman  Catholic 
church  on  weekdays  (having  previously 
held  a position  in  a Catholic  church  to' 
which  I had  gone  from  a Congregational 
church),  a Hebrew  temple  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  occasionally  a Y.  M.  C.  A. 
meeting  Sunday  afternoons,  or  Evangel- 
istic shop  meetings  at  noon  of  a weekday. 
This  varied  experience,  if  it  did  nothing 
more,  made  me  a firm  believer  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

If  the  young  organist  is  not  blessed, 
or  perhaps  spoiled,  in  having  parents 
support  him  during  his  first  years  of 
organ  playing,  he  will  very  likely  be 
obliged  to  teach  the  piano  for  a large 
part  of  his  income.  After  he  has  added 
voice  and  perhaps  organ  and  theory  to 
his  teaching  equipment  he  will  arrive  at 
the  point  where  he  is  likely  to  specialize 
in  the  subjects  he  knows  best.  I do  not 
believe  anyone  can  become  an  expert  in 
more  than  two  or  three  subjects. 

If  the  average  organist  before  reaching 
that  halycon  period,  if  he  ever  does,  when 
he  can  pick  and  choose  his  work,  is  found 
to  be  teaching  the  piano,  voice,  organ, 
theory,  sight  singing,  playing  in  church 
and  training  his  choir,  giving  organ  re- 
citals, pupils’  recitals,  accompanying  at 
concerts,  writing  music,  conducting  a 
choral  society  or  playing  in  one  or  more 
lodges  or  perhaps  moving  picture  shows ; 
if  he  is  trying  to  do  all  these  things,  how 
can  he  do  justice  to  any  one  thing? 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Organists  held  at  Ocean 
Grove  in  August,  Tali  Morgan  in  his 
paper  on  the  Standardization  of  the  Or- 
ganist, said  that  in  his  experience  with 
all  kinds  of  musicians,  he  found  organists 
to  be  the  best.  Is  it  so?  I am  glad 
to  know  that  we  have  some  in  our  pro- 
fession that  merit  the  compliment  if  it 
is  nothing  more,  but  when  so  much  is 
attempted  it  is  almost  impossible  to  excel 
in  any  one  thing  as  a great  pianist,  vio- 
linist or  vocalist  does. 

STANDING  THE  NERVOUS  STRAIN. 

To  stand  the  tremendous  nervous  strain 
such  a profession  involves,  one  must  set 
aside  a day  regularly  each  week  for  re- 
laxation. Sacredly  keep  that  day  to  your- 
self or  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
have  to.  You  will  be  tempted  again  and 
again  to  use  it  for  just  one  lesson  and 


then  two  or  three,  and  before  you  realize 
it,  your  day  has  been  sold  and  eventually 
your  health  with  it.  Do  not  do  it.  You 
cannot  afford  to.  You  give  yourself  with 
your  work,  and  so  if  you  do  not  stop 
long  enough  to  recuperate  the  nervous 
energy  you  give  out,  your  machine  will 
break  down  and  you  will  be  unable  to 
do  anything  for  a long  time.  As  it  may 
take  years  of  constant  strain  to  break 
down  a strong  constitution,  so  will  it  take 
years  of  watchful  care  to  restore  it,  if  it 
is  ever  restored.  Get  some  hobby  and 
ride  it  on  your  off  day,  or  whenever  you 
feel  the  need  of  a change  of  thought. 
Learn  to  think  and  do  something  else 
beside  music.  Let  your  neighbors  think 
you  are  a farmer  or  a carpenter  as  they 
find  you  puttering  around  your  home. 
Subscribe  to  a farm  or  garden  magazine 
and  be  sure  to  read  it.  Some  day,  should 
you  realize  that  dream  of  yours  to  retire 
to  a fruit  farm  or  raise  chickens,  you 
will  be  glad  of  the  information  acquired 
while  seeking  recreation  from  your  work. 

Take  a vital  interest  in  your  own  com- 
munity and  its  government.  Join  some 
civic  organization.  Study  political  econ- 
omy, and  then  perhaps  when  the  day 
arrives,  and  I am  hopeful  that  it  will, 
when  honesty  and  efficiency  count  more 
than  kowtowing  to  a boss  (this  was  writ- 
ten before  election),  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  prove  your  worth  by  serv- 
ing the  community  in  some  minor  capac- 
ity. • 

There  is  danger,  however,  of  one  wear- 
ing himself  out  trying  to  do  too  many 
things  at  once,  and  a musician  is  con- 
sidered well  paid  if  his  income  equals 
that  of  a minor  political  appointee.  Per- 
haps it  is  our  own  fault  or  it  may  be  that 
we  do  not  use  good  business  methods. 

I just  want  to  say  to  all  young  organists 
who  are  filling  small  positions  with  all 
kinds  of  handicaps,  with  great  credit  to 
themselves,  who  yet  feel  that  they  could, 
if  given  a chance,  fill  a much  better  posi- 
tion, do  not  get  disheartened  or  discour- 
aged if  the  big  job  is  not  in  evidence 
and  no  signs  of  it  seem  to  appear  on  the 
horizon.  Keep  agoing  and  do  more  than 
you  are  paid  to  do.  If  what  you  are 
doing  can  be  measured  that  way  and 
if  you  are  equal  to  the  work  of  a more 
exacting  position  you  will  surely  get  your 
chance  to  prove  it. 


HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  THE 
YOUNG  CHOIRMASTER. 

Never  waste  your  choir’s  time  through 
lack  of  decision  as  to  what  to  do  next. 

Plan  your  work  ahead  at  least  two 
weeks;  a month  is  better,  but  have  it 
in  that  case  subject  to  change  unless  a 
printed  announcement  has  been  made  giv- 
ing selections  to  be  rendered. 

Going  over  the  four  parts  together 
without  knowing  which  part  is  wrong  or 
where  the  trouble  lies  is  a waste  of  time. 

Acquire  the  habit  at  the  outset  of  read- 
ing perpendicularly  as  well  as  horizon- 
tally from  the  lowest  note  in  your  ac- 
companiments to  the  soprano  part.  By 
watching  the  progression  of  all  the  parts 
you  will  know  where  the  trouble  lies  the 
moment  an  interruption  or  break  occurs. 
Then  take  that  part  by  itself. 

It  is  unfair  to  those  singing  correctly 
to  have  to  tire  themselves  unnecessarily 
by  aimless  repetition  when  the  fault  is 
not  in  their  part. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  a choir,  be 
saving  of  their  time  and  voices  whenever 
possible. 

Singers  are  quick  to  notice  whether 
time  is  well  spent  or  wasted  and  will 
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white.  Send  us  2c  postage  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  and 
receive  free  a sample  of  Milkweed  Cream,  of  Velveola 
Souveraine,  of  Ingram’s  Rouge,  also  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder. 


FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  COMPANY 
Established  1885 

Windsor,  Can.  48  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 

Ingram 's  Milkweed  Cream 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
— Improves  Bad  Complexions 
There  Is  Beauty  in  Every  Jar,  Price  50c  and 
$1  00  at  druggists  « 


Superb,  Porcelain  Lined— the  delight  of  every 
woman’s  heart— the  pride  of  every  housekeeper. 
Here’s  that  famous  Refrigerator  with  the  seam- 
less, scratchless,  dish-like  lining,  the  genuine 

Leonard  Cleanable 


Don’t  confuse  this  wonderful  sanitary  lining  with 
paint  or  enamel,  I will  mail  you— free — a sample 
of  Leonard  Porcelain  that  will  quickly  show  you 
the  difference.  You  can’t  scratch  it  even  with  a knife. 
It’s  everlasting — easily  kept  beautifully  sweet  and 
clean.  You’ll  never  be  satisfied  with  anything  else. 
Can  be  arranged  for  outside  Icing  and  water  cooler. 
Style  shown  is  No.  4,  in  polished  oak  tfoc  fifi 
case.  Size,  35x21x45 ipuO.Uv 


50  Styles — $15  up — Freight  Paid 

to  Ohio  and  MisslssipplTtivers.  I take  the  risk;  send 
for  catalog  today.  Money  returned  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied.  Ask  for  sample  of  porcelain  and 
I’ll  mail  my  booklet  “Care  of  Refrigerators."  Every 
woman  should  have  a copy  of  this  valuable  book. 
C.  H.  LEONARD,  President, 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co. 

123  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Micb. 


TINDALE 
Music  Cabinets 


A New  Idea  in  Keeping  Mus  ic 

place  for  every  piece; 
livery  piece  in  its  place." 

Variety  of  styles,  sizes 
I and  finishes,  $17  to  $85. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  i. 


Tindale  Cabinet  Co. 
1 W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL 

OP 

PIANO  TUNING 

9th  Year  Diplomas  Granted  Free  Catalog 
D.  O.  BETZ,  Director  : ; ; ADA,  O 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 

our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


You  can —I  know  you  can, 

because  I have  reduced  32^000 


women  and  have 
built  up  that  many  more 
— scientifically,  naturally, 
without  drugs,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  rooms. 


You  Can  Be 

So  Well! 


— if  you  only  knew  how 
well!  I build  up  your  vital- 
ity—at  the  same  time  1 
strengthen  your  heart  ac- 
tion; teach  you  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walk  and 
relieve  such  ailments  as 
Nervousness,  Ton^id 
Liver,  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 

One  pupil  writes:  “I  weigh 
83  pounds  less,  and  I have 
gained  wonderfully  in 
strength."  Another  says: 
“ Last  May  I weighed  100 
pounds,  this  May  I weigh  126 
and  oh!  I feel  SO  WELL. 

Won’t  you  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  my  FREE  booklet? 
Don’t  wait,  you  may  forget  it. 
I have  had  a wonderful  ex- 
perience and  I_  should  like  to 
tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 


Dept  29,  624  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Mist  Cooroft  is  a college  bred  woman.  She_ is  the  recognized 
authority  on  the  scientific  care  of  the  health 
and  figure  oj  women. 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

For  Kindergarten  Teachers 

. t c< i . e 11 


The  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  Scale;  Small 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 


DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  & SONS 

Germantown.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


Pipe  Organs  of  Highest  Grade  Only 

Our  Instruments  comprise  all  leatures  which 
are  ol  real  value.  Many  years  of  practical 

experience.  Write  for  specifications. 

EMMONS  HOWARD  Westfield.  Mass. 


Steere  Organs 

Pre-eminent  for  Forty-six  Years 


rrc-ciiiincni  i«»r  i w. -c.  » 

Built  for  churches,  schools,  theatres,  lodges, 
halls  and  homes. 

Second  hand  organs  for  sale 

Specifications  and  prices  on  request. 


do  anything  for  a choirmaster  once  he  has 
shown  them  he  is  considerate  in  such 
i espect. 

Have  all  solos,  duets  and  quartets  pre- 
pared as  far  as  possible  at  home  and 
gone  over  before  or  after  the  general 
chorus  rehearsal  unless  the  solo  be  an 
obligato  and  requires  the  chorus  for  its 
effect. 

If  the  chorus  has  been  singing  almost 
steadily  for  an  hour  and  needs  a short 
rest,  some  solo  part,  duet  or  quartet, 
might  well  be  done  at  such  time. 

A good  plan  is  to  have  your  soloists, 
or  such  one  as  may  have  a solo,  come 
at  7.30  if  your  general  rehearsal  is  called 
for  eight. 

Start  your  rehearsal  promptly  whether 
solo  work  is  finished  or  not. 

Some  such  definite  method  of  work 
will  yield  better  results  than  a hit  or 
miss  plan. 

Begin  your  general  rehearsal  by  going 
over  the  hymns  that  may  be  unfamiliar 
and  then  the  work  for  the  coming  Sun- 
day may  be  polished  off,  time  and  notes 
having  been  learned  at  the  previous  re- 
hearsal. This  will  take  about  an  hour. 

The  choir  will  then  need  a rest  of  five 
minutes  or  so,  which  might  be  considered 
an  intermission,  when  all  can  relax  while 
some  one,  not  necessarily  one  of  the 
soloists,  can  entertain  with  a solo,  pre- 
pared in  advance.  Give  everyone  a chance 
to  take  their  turn  this  way.  Tt  will  work 
Tike  a charm  in  promoting  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  the  choir  and  in  each  other 
and  will  be  an  incentive  to  individual  voice 

study.  . , , 

After  a short  intermission,  study  tne 
work  for  the  second  Sunday  following 
or  for  a musical  service  or  any  special 
function  that  may  he  in  view. 

As  an  added  stimulus  to  endeavor  plan 
a series  of  musical  services.  Have  post 
cards,  leaflets  or  folders  announcing  the 
services  and  circulate  them. 

Your  choir  should  grow  in  efficiency 
and  its  ideals  become  higher  in  propor- 
tion to  your  own  ideals  and  efforts  to 
reach  them. 


iiicauvoi  > r 

J W STEERE  & SON  ORGAN  CO 

Yy  Established  1867 


Springfield,  Mass. 


THE "GEM" 


Church  Organ  Pedal 

Attachment  for  Pianos 


Enjoy  Organ  Practice  in  Your  Own  Home 

INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 


lINfUHIVIH  I ion  w 1 

SYRACUSE  CHURCH  ORGAN  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Beginners’  Pipe 
Organ  Book 


By  GEORGE  E.  WHITING 

PRICE  - $1-00 


This  volume  is  destined  to  become  a standard 
technical  and  practical  pipe  organ  instructor  ever 
published.  It  may  be  taken  up  alter  one  year  s in- 
struction on, the  pianoforte.  1 he  exerctses  progress 
easy  stages  through  the  keys,  tending  from  the 
beginning  to  develop  the  true  organ  style, 
is  treated  in  a clear  and  exhaustive  man- 
,.  iirc  no  Jrv  exercises  or  studies  such  as 
1 in  many  elementary  organ  works, 
hip  is  developed  from  tne  very 
.nidation  is  laid  for  practical 


en  in  a plain 
df-instriiction 


Theo.  Pr<.  s it  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WIDENING  THE  BOUNDARIES. 

Give  the  choir  singers  something  to 
attain — something  that  is  just  a little  be- 
yond them;  and  sometimes  try  it  out  at 
a service.  1 do  not  mean  sing  anything 
incorrectly  as  to  time  and  notes  but  I 
refer  to  something  which  can  only  be 
given  with  best  effect  through  having 
many  more  voices  of  the  right  kind  and 
much  more  rehearsing  than  a choir  could 
possibly  give.  If  you  are  ambitious,  or 
happen  to  be  progressive  in  doing  things 
out  of  the  beaten  paths  you  will  suffer 
the  criticism  of  some  of  the  influential 
church  members,  and  sometimes  that  of 
the  minister  for  attempting  things  “be- 
yond the  choir”  as  they  express  it.  They 
do  not  realize  the  benefit  it  is  to  a choir 
and  incidentally  to  a church  to  do  this 
once  in  a while.  It  gives  the  choir  a 
surprising  poise  in  its  ordinary  work.  I 
would  not  convey  the  impression  that  all 
difficult  music  is  worthy  of  study.  Much 
that  is  very  difficult  is  not  worth  the 
time  spent  on  it,  and  the  most  simple 
things  are  oftentimes  the  most  beautiful. 

Provided  the  church  can  afford  it,  co- 
operate with  the  minister  in  having  a 
printed  calendar  for  every  Sunday.  Have 
the  titles  and  authors  of  the  selections 
both  for  organ  and  choir  in  it.  The 
organist  is  likely  to  prepare  better  music 
when  he  knows  the  names  of  the  pieces 
go  in  print. 

If  possible,  have  the  words  of  the  an- 
thems printed,  as  they  help  a congrega 
tion  to  get  the  spirit  of  the  piece.  No 
matter  how  well  trained  the  singers  may 
he,  the  elongation  of  the  vowels  on  long 


phrases  in  contrapuntal  singing  make  the 
words  much  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  when  spoken. 

Do  not  be  so  enthusiastic  over  the  music 
or  notes  of  the  anthems  as  to  fail  to 
see  that  the  words  are  clearly  enunciated. 

Call  your  choir’s  attention  to  the  con- 
sonants prefixed  and  affixed  to  the  vowels. 

They  will  need  such  a reminder  on  an 
average  of  every  other  rehearsal  until 
it  becomes  a fixed  habit. 

Know  your  anthems  as  an  artist  singet 
knows  a song  so  that  you  can  suggest 
where  to  phrase.  See  that  the  last  notes 
of  phrases  are  not  held  the  full  written 
length  when  by  so  doing  prevents  a good 
attack  on  the  next  phrase.  Remember 
that  a quarter  note  at  the  end  of  a phrase 
that  is  followed  by  another  phrase, 
although  written  the  same,  is  of  shorter 
duration  than  one  in  the  middle  of  a 
phrase. 

TEACHING  ENUNCIATION. 

If  there  are  singers  in  your  choir  who 
have  never  had  a vocal  lesson  they  will 
heed  many  little  hints  that  you  can  give 
if  you  are  a vocal  student  yourself. 
Words  of  one  syllable  like  Lord,  hear, 
near,  arm  and  many  others  with  an  r 
they  will  be  apt  to  sing  as  if  there  were 
two  syllables  instead  of  holding  out  the 
aw  sound  in  “Lord,”  or  the  sound  of 
I as  in  “with”  found  in  the  words  ’lear>; 
and  “near,”  or  the  aa  sound  in  “arm,” 
tc  the  full  value  of  the  note  or  notes 
they  are  to  he  sung  on,  and  then  treat  the 
“r”  very  slightly  as  it  should  be  treated. 

A little  hint  along  this  line  will  insure 
a good  pure  tone  on  such  words,  with 
the  mouth  well  open  and  the  tongue  lying 
loose  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  ugly 
guttural  sound,  caused  by  forming  the 
“r”  too  soon,  with  the  tongue  curled  back 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Some  of  the  younger  singers  who  have 
not  been  taught  to  phrase,  will  have  that 
companion  fault  of  breathing  in  the 
middle  of  a word— the  singing  of  two 
separate  phrases  in  one  breath. 

In  short  sentences  like  “Lord,  our  God, 
or  the  repetition  of  a word  like  “Lord, 
Lord,  Lord,”  it  is  sometimes  well  to  in- 
terrupt the  tone  hv  a moment  of  silence 
at  each  comma,  without  interrupting  the 
time  of  the  piece  to  make  it  dramatic 
or  impressive,  or  to  avoid  a stuttering 
effect.  Also  at  the  end  of  a section,  or 
at  a great  climax  at  the  end  of  a piece 
as  in  Kremser’s  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving 
(Nether land  Folk  Song),  a most  stirring 
effect  is  obtained,  after  having  the  whole 
verse  sung  in  unison,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  sentence — Lord  make  us  Free— 
by  inserting  notes  from  the  accompani- 
ment so  as  to  have  eight  parts  for  the 
voices  and  then  separate  each  word  like 
Lord — Make — Us — Free,  each  word  hav- 
ing a full  measure  (Lt)  anc^  getting  a 
full  breath  and  the  full  power  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  like  playing  chords  on  full 
organ  in  which  a new  accent  or  added 
effect  can  only  he  obtained  by  a moment 
of  silence  separating  the  chords. 

Be  master  of  your  choir  or  choirmaster, 
hut  not  in  an  autocratic  way.  Encourage 
a spirit  of  good  fellowship.  Allow  mo- 
ments of  relaxation  and  talking  while  the 
music  is  being  distributed  or  gathered 
together.  Let  them  get  as  much  pleasure 
out  of  a rehearsal  as  possible,  and  have 
them  feel  that  they  miss  a good  tirrte 
when  they  miss  a rehearsal,  but  see  that 
ihev  work  earnestly  while  at  work. 

Suggest  to  the  music  committee  that 
they  give  the  choir  a reception  about  once 
a year  to  which  eacli  member  may  bring 
an  escort.  Have  the  minister  and  his 
wife  there.  Also  the  wives  of  the  com- 
mittee and  any  officers  or  members  ot 
the  church  you  see  fit  to  invite. 


General  Knowledge 
and  Inspiration 


MISTAKES  AND  DISPUTED 
POINTS  IN  MUSIC 
By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 


A book  that  tells  you  the  “whys”  and 
“wherefores”  in  music.  Mr.  Elson,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  American  musical 
critics  and  educators,  has  included  in  his 
new  book  all  of  those  hundred  and  one  things 
upon  which  most  pupils  and  teachers  hate 
an  inaccurate  knowledge. 

Price,  $1.25 


DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES  OF 
PIANO  WORKS 


By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

There  are  many  books  giving  the  structural 
and  formal  analysis  of  great  piano  works, 
but  there  is  none  along  the  lines  that  Mr. 
Perry  has  worked  out.  His  work  is  a poetic, 
dramatic,  and  historical  analysis  or  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  known 

piano  compositions.  . 

The  book  contains  seven  of  the  leading 
piano  compositions  of  Beethoven,  lour  bv 
Weber,  eighteen  by  Chopin,  eleven  by  Liszt, 
and  several  each  by  Schubert,  Rubinstein, 
Grieg,  and  Saint-Saens. 

Price,  $1.50 


STORIES  OF  STANDARD  TEACH- 
ING PIECES 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 


The  unusual  popularity  of  Descriptive 
Analyses  of  Pianoforte  Works”  has  induced 
another  work,  which  includes  just  those  fa'  °T 
ite  and  standard  compositions  of  lesser  diffi- 
culty about  which  teachers,  pupils  and  music 
lovers  are  ever  anxious  to  know  more.  lne 
range  of  pieces  in  this  new  book  extends 
from  about  the  third  grade  of  difficulty  to 
the  sixth  grade. 

Price,  $1.50 


HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  MUSIC 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

2 Volumes  Price,  $1.50  Each 


Eight  editions  of  this  splendid  work  have 
been  sold,  and  the  work  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  indispensable  to  every  music  student. 

A most  valuable  feature  is  the  superb  ma- 
terial it  furnishes  for  pupils’  musicales. 


MUSIC 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


ITS  IDEALS  AND 
METHODS 


\ collection  of  essays  for  young  teachers, 
amateurs,  and  students,  relating  to  music 
considered  as  an  art  and  literature,  and  to 
problems  of  piano  teaching. 

Price,  $1.50 


MUSICAL  ESSAYS 


IN  ART,  CULTURE  AND  EDUCATION 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Musical 
Thought.  A Compendium  for  Music 
Teachers  and  Students 

A large  volume  containing  the  best  articles 
selected  from  pages  of  The  Etude  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

Price,  $2.00 


CHATS  WITH  MUSIC  STUDENTS 


Or  Talks  About  Music  and  Music  Life 


By  THOMAS  TAPPER 


Designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those 
Who  make  music  a life-work,  the  very  many 
contingent  topics  that  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  music.  The  reader  is 
taken  into  confidence,  and  finds  many  * 
and  benefits  that  pertain  to  his  own  dail}  lifej 
as  a musician. 


Price,  $1.50 


THE  MUSIC  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  IT 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 


A companion  volume  to  the  “Chats  with 
Music  Students.”  It  points  out  the  way  of 
success  to  teachers  and  students  in  art  me. 


Price,  $1.50 


BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSIC 
TEACHERS 
By  G.  C-  BENDER 


The  average  music  teacher  blunders  In  one 
wav  or  the  other  in  the  business  side  He 
does  not  know  how  to  advertise  properly.  He 
fails  in  keeping  accounts.  He  is  slow  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  social  side  of  life,  o 
dress,  of  i ollaternl  education,  etc.  In  tn» 
book  the  teacher  is  brought  fare  to  face  with 
these  problems. 

Price.  $1.00 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  “l1 
parts  of  the  country.  The  best  discounts. 
Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection. 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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STAGE  FRIGHT. 

A correspondent  writes : “Can  you 

give  me  any  advice  concerning  a remedy 
for  self-consciousness  when  playing  for 
others?  I find  that  often  I fail  entirely 
in  a performance  when  I had  thought 
that  I had  learned  my  music  thoroughly. 
Any  advice  on  this  subject  would  cer- 
tainly be  appreciated.” 

Stage  fright  or  nervousness  is  one  of 
the  biggest  “lions  in  the  path”  of  a suc- 
cessful performance  in  public.  Some  peo- 
ple are  nervous  on  some  occasions  and 
not  on  others,  some  are  constitutionally 
nervous  at  all  times  when  appearing  be- 
fore the  public,  and  never  seem  to  over- 
come it,  while  a very  small  percentage  are 
never  troubled  by  nervousness  at  all. 
Professional  players  get  little  sympathy 
for  this  affliction,  and  yet  some  of  them 
are  among  the  worst  sufferers  of  all.  I 
knew  a professional  concert  violinist  who 
had  such  a dread  of  appearing  before  the 
public  that  he  would  pace  the  floor  of 
the  stage  back  of  the  scenes  before  each 
concert  appearance,  vowing  that  he  would 
never  go  through  the  ordeal  again.  When 
actually  before  the  footlights,  violin  and 
bow  in  hand,  his  nervousness  would  van- 
ish, and  he  would  play  with  the  greatest 
verve  and  brilliancy.  Then  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience  ringing  in  his  ears 
he  would  forget  his  torments  of  a half 
hour  before,  and  think  nothing  about  his 
vow  to  never  appear  in  public  again — un- 
til the  next  time,  when  he  would  go 
through  the  same  experience  as  before. 

\\  hile  there  are  some  few  people  who 
seem  to  be  so  constitutionally  nervous  that 
they  never  succeed  in  throwing  it  off  so 
as  to  'make  success  in  public  violin  play- 
ing possible,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  vast  majority  comes  from  two  causes, 
lack  of  preparation,  and  lack  of  experi- 
ence. Most  amateurs,  and  some  profes- 
sional violin  players,  choose  pieces  that 
are  too  difficult  for  them  when  they  ap- 
pear in  public.  Nothing  makes  the  player 
so  nervous  as  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
going  to  attempt  something  which  he  may 
not  be  able  to  get  through  with.  A piece 
for  public  performance  should  be  really 
easy  for  the  performer,  and  one  which 
has  been  worked  out  to  the  last  technical 
detail.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
violinist,  conscious  that  his  task  is  an 
easy  one,  will  approach  it  without  any 
misgivings. 

HOW  EXPERIENCE  HELPS. 

The  second  way  to  combat  stage  ner- 
vousness is  to  get  as  much  experience  as 
possible.  Almost  anyone  is  excessively 
nervous  the  first  time  he  appears  in  pub- 
lic in  any  capacity.  The  raw  youth  when 
he  faces  an  audience  at  school,  before 
which  he  has  to  deliver  his  first  recita- 
tion, stammers  and  s' utters,  forgets  his 
lines  and  very  often  has  to  sit  down  in 
disgrace.  Yet  this  same  youth  may  de- 
velop into  a pulpit  or  political  orator  of 
the  utmost  finish  and  eloquence.  It  is 
keeping  at  it,  and  constant  experience  in 
public  speaking  which  accomplishes  the 
resul t.  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  Gre- 
cian orator,  was  a “joke”  when  he  first 


tried  to  address  audiences.  He  could  not 
collect  his  thoughts,  and  stuttered  through 
his  speech  in  a way  that  made  the  people 
hoot  in  derision.  But  he  did  not  give 
up.  He  practiced  at  the  seashore  amid 
the  din  of  the  waves,  his  mouth  filled 
with  pebbles  the  while,  roaring  out  his 
lofty  periods  as  if  he  were  addressing  a 
vast  audience.  He  also  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  a human  audi- 
ence. He  constantly  improved,  gradually 
overcoming  his  nervousness  until  he  be- 
came the  favorite  orator  of  the  Greeks. 
Frequent  public  appearances  will  do  the 
same  for  the  violinist. 

The  violinist  who  aspires  to  public  per- 
formance should  never  let  an  opportunity 
slip  of  playing  for  audiences,  any  kind  of 
an  audience,  from  a roomful  of  people 
at  a neighborhood  gathering,  to  a large 
concert  audience.  It  is  best  to  commence 
with  small  gatherings  at  first,  and  with 
very  easy  solo  pieces,  and  gradually  work 
up  to  larger  audiences  and  more  difficult 
pieces.  A failure  has  a very  bad  effect 
on  the  performer,  in  a psychological  way, 
making  him  dread  another  failure  at  his 
next  appearance,  and  for  this  reason  he 
should  commence  with  a small  roomful 
of  relatives  or  friends,  where  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  nervousness,  and  with 
a piece  so  far  below  his  ability  so  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  a break- 
down. Success  is  a wonderful  tonic  for 
the  mind  and  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  nervous  player  who  is  successful  with 
very  easy  pieces  before  very  small  audi- 
ences will  soon  find  it  easy  to  nerve  him- 
self for  appearing  before  larger  audi- 
ences with  more  difficult  music.  The  start 
in  public  playing  might  also  be  made  as 
a member  of  an  orchestra.  From  this 
the  step  is  easy  to  solo  playing. 

THE  USE  OF  STIMULANTS. 

There  is  another  remedy  for  nervous- 
ness which  is  mentioned  only  to  advise 
strongly  against  its  use,  and  that  is  the 
use  of  stimulants  in  any  form  before 
playing.  The  use  for  this  purpose  of 
liquor  and  various  specifics  which  affect 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  various  bro- 
mides, wine  of  cocoa,  preparations  con- 
taining chloral,  etc.,  is  far  more  common 
than  is  generally  known.  Soloists  will 
often  carry  a tiny  bottle  containing  a 
single  dose  of  some  preparation  of  the 
kind  which  they  will  take  directly  before 
playing  or  singing.  Some  will  even  take 
a strong  dose  of  liquor.  I know  of  a 
concert  cellist  who  is  at  times  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he 
plays  that  he  will  sometimes  make  re- 
marks to  the  people  in  the  front  row. 

The  use  of  stimulants  in  any  form  be- 
fore a public  performance  is  the  greatest 
mistake  a violinist  could  possibly  make. 
Such  things  give  at  best  a false  courage, 
"they  affect  the  nervous  system  injuri- 
ously, and  confuse  the  intellect,  and 
really  make  it  impossible  for  the  per- 
former to  do  his  best.  Among  European 
musicians,  where  a certain  amount  of 
drinking  is  an  all  but  universal  custom, 
it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  the  drinking 
should  be  done  after  and  not  before  the 


performance,  for  it  is  well  understood 
that  the  brain  should  be  clear  and  the 
nervous  system  in  a normal  state  and  not 
affected  by  stimulants,  if  the  performer  is 
to  appear  at  his  best. 


ACQUIRING  A CORRECT-  WRIST 
MOVEMENT. 

An  inquirer  writes : “Can  you  suggest 
any  exercises  or  method  for  obtaining 
a free  wrist?  I have  great  difficulty  in 
playing  certain  exercises  in  Kreutzer  due 
to  stiff  wrist.” 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  good  ex- 
ercises for  wrist  practice,  as  every  good 
method  and  set  of  etudes  contains  many 
such  exercises,  but  to  learn  the  wrist 
stroke  itself.  A flexible  wrist  and  good 
wrist  bowing  is  to  violin  playing  what 
the  springs  are  to  a carriage,  and  the 
lubber  tires  to  an  auto.  Being  of  such 
paramount  importance,  it  is  strange  how 
much  the  wrist  stroke  is  neglected  by 
violin  teachers  and  pupils.  How  many 
teachers  there  are  who  say  to  their  pupils, 
“Bend  your  wrist;  play  that  passage  with 
wrist  bowing,”  but  without  seeing  that 
the  pupil  does  it.  If  the  pupil  can  play 
with  the  wrist  stroke,  well  and  good,  but 
it  often  happens  that  he  has  not  the  slight- 
est idea  how  to  use  his  wrist,  and  the 
teacher  either  does  not  know  how  to 
teach  him,  or  will  not  give  himself  the 
trouble.  What  the  teacher  should  do  is 
to  seize  the  pupil’s  wrist,  and  guide  the 
hand  through  the  proper  motions  for  the 
wrist  stroke,  persevering  lesson  after  les- 
son, until  the  movement  has  been  mas- 
tered. Even  with  a good  teacher  the 
wrist  stroke  is  often  long  in  coming. 

The  idea  of  the  wrist  movement  is  often 
best  obtained  through  a physical  drill, 
without  the  violin.  Let  the- pupil  rest  his 
arm  on  the  top  of  a table,  or  dresser  with 
the  hand  projecting  over  the  edge,  then 
let  him  swing  the  hand  to  and  fro  without 
moving  his  arm,  and  he  will  soon  get 
an  idea  of  the  movement.  A better  plan 
still  is  for  him  to  hold  his  right  arm  just 
above  the  wrist  with  his  left  hand,  and 
practice  swinging  the  hand  from  the  wrist, 
as  if  bowing  the  violin.  Having  acquired 
the  movement  let  him  take  the  violin 
and  try  to  use  the  same  movement  in 
bowing.  I remember  learning  the  wrist 
stroke  when  I was  a boy  by  getting  some 
of  my  companions  to  hold  my  arm  just 
above  the  wrist  while  I was  practicing 
wrist  bowing.  The  teacher  should  set 
apart  a portion  of  each  lesson  for  instruc- 
tion in  this  all  important  movement  of 
the  hand  from  the  wrist,  holding  the 
pupil’s  arm,  and  guiding  the  hand.  When 
the  pupil  first  attempts  the  wrist  stroke, 
which  should  more  properly  be  called  the 
“hand  stroke”  for  it  is  really  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand  from  the  wrist,  he 
will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  make 
any  movement  at  all,  as  his  hand  seems 
to  be  locked  and  incapable  of  making 
any  lateral  movement.  If  he  will  but 
persevere  he  will  soon  be  able  to  make 
a very  short  wrist  stroke  which  will 
gradually  grow  by  persistent  practice 
until  the  feat  is  finally  accomplished. 

To  some  pupils  the  idea  of  this  stroke 
comes  with  scarcely  an  effort  and  to 
others  its.  acquirement  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. If  a pupil  has  no  teacher  or  a 
teacher  who  does  not  understand  how 
to  teach  this  important  bit  of  technic, 
it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  him 
to  take  even  a single  lesson,  if  he  cannot 
afford  more,  from  a first  rate  violin 
teacher,  who  could  give  him  an  idea  of 
how  to  go  about  the  acquirement  of  wrist 
bowing.  Wrist  bowing  should  be  mas- 
tered at  the  point,  at  the  frog,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  bow.  Wrist  bowing 
at  the  frog  is  very  difficult  for  the  be- 
ginner, since  the  little  finger  has  to 
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counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  entire 
stick  of  the  bow  when  playing  in  this 
position.  The  late  S.  E.  Jacobsohn,  one 
of  the  greatest  violin  teachers  in  America, 
had  his  pupils  practice  the  second  etude 
in  Kreutzer  (the  famous  bowing  exercise) 
persistently  at  the  frog  of  the  bow  entirely 
with  the  wrist,  until  they  had  thoroughly 
mastered  it,  and  he  claimed  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  good 
bowing. 

Wrist  bowing  should  be  practiced  first 
on  the  open  strings,  and  then  the  prac- 
tice of  the  scales  might  be  taken  up, 
playing  each  note  of  the  scale  eight  or 
sixteen  times  in  sixteenth  notes,  entirely 
with  the  wrist.  Many  excellent  studies 
for  wrist  bowing  are  found  in  the  stand- 
ard etudes  Nos.  19  and  26  in  the  Kayser 
Studies. 

The  second  study  of  Kreutzer  is  also 
invaluable  for  this  purpose.  The  study 
might  be  taken  at  first  with  each  note 
played  four  times,  as  in  the  following : 
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At  a recent  public  appearance  of  this 
orchestra,  two  movements  of  a symphony 
by  Haydn  were  played,  a Preludium  by 
Jarnefelt,  L’Ancien  Regime  by  Saint- 
George,  and  the  accompanying  parts  to  a 
piano  concerto  by  Beethoven,  the  solo 
piano  being  played  by  one  of  the  young 
lady  viola  players  of  the  orchestra.  This 
piogram  certainly  furnishes  a refreshing 
contrast  to  those  of  so  many  of  our 
American  school  orchestras,  with  theii 
liberal  supply  of  two-steps,  popular  med- 
leys, sets  of  waltzes  and  theatre  orches- 
tra stuff  generally. 

This  high  school  orchestra  numbers  in 
its  ranks  four  sisters,  two  of  whom  play 
the  violin,  and  the  other  two  viola  and 
violoncello  respectively.  These  sisters 
have  formed  a quartet  and  are  often 
heard  in  string  quartet  work. 

Such  organizations  as  these  are  won- 
derful uplifts  in  the  musical  progress  of 
a city  and  of  a nation,  and  while  the 
United  States  has  many  artistic  high 
school  and  amateur  orchestras,  there  is 
room  for  many  more. 
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Then  each  note  might  be  played  twice, 
and  finally  the  exercise  played  as  written. 

For  wrist  bowing  in  crossing  strings, 
Nos.  21  and  22  in  the  Mazas  Special 
Studies,  Op.  36,  Book  1,  are  invaluable. 
These  are  to  be  played  entirely  with  the 
wrist  stroke,  with  the  forearm  peifectly 
quiet.  The  first  bar  follows: 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRAS. 

While  the  number  of  high  school  and 
other  public  school  orchestras  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  to  a remark- 
able extent  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  proportion  of  American  schools  which 
have  such  orchestras  is  not  nearly  so 
large  as  in  England.  Almost  every  good- 
sized  town  and  even  village  in  Great 
Britain  has  its  school  and  other  amateur 
orchestras,  and  these  give  a wonderful 
impetus  to  the  study  of  the  violin,  and 
to  the  building  up  of  business  for  the 
violin  teacher.  These  school  orchestras 
also  create  a musical  atmosphere  in  the 
town,  which  makes  it  possible  to  have  vio- 
lin recitals  by  eminent  violinists. 

As  typical  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  these  school  orchestras,  the  high 
school  orchestra  at  Bromley  in  England 
may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful. The  instrumentation  is.  exclusively 
of  strings,  and  the  orchestra  is  instructed 
and  directed  by  a woman,  Miss  Gwynne 
Kimpton.  The  works  studied  are  of.  a 
high  order,  even  the  easier  symphonies 
being  studied.  The  orchestra  numbers 
28  players,  divided  as  follows:  Fifteen 

violins  (first  and  second),  six  violas,  six 
violoncellos,  and  one  double  bass.  The 
orchestra  consists  exclusively  of  past  and 
present  high  school  pupils  and  meets 
only  once  a week  in  the  hall  of  the  school 
for  a rehearsal  of  from  one  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a half. 

What  strikes  the  American  reader  in 
the  instrumentation  of  this  orchestra  is 
the  fact  that  any  high  school  should  he 
able  to  secure  from  its  own  membership 
no  less  than  six  violas,  and  six  violoncel- 
los. In  most  American  high  schools  it 
would  lie  impossible  to  secure  a single 
viola  or  violoncello  in  its  membership,  at 
least  of  sufficient  proficiency  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  symphonies  and  pieces 
of  good  character  for  string  orchestra. 
This  gives  striking  testimony  to  the  in- 
terest which  is  taken  by  the  young  people 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  study  of  string 
instruments. 


WONDERFUL  PROGRESS. 

The  development  of  the  violin  art  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  proceed- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  number  of 
violinists  in  proportion  to  the  population 
is  constantly  increasing,  the  increase  be- 
ing caused  to  a great  extent  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  symphony  orchestras,  which 
not  only  furnish  employment  to  a large 
number  of  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional violinists,  but  interest  and  educate 
the  public  in  violin  playing.  Not  only  is 
the  organization  of  symphony  orchestras 
going  on  in  the  large  cities,  but  many. of 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  are  falling 
in  line,  and  supporting  orchestras  for  the 
performance  of  art  music  of  the  highest 
class. 

For  example,  a few  years  ago  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Calgary,  now  a booming  town 
in  the  Canadian  northwest,  was  a desolate 
plain,  and  the  only  music  to  be  heard 
there  was  the  howl  of  an  occasional  wolf, 
and  the  moaning  of  the  wind.  Now  the 
people  of  that  progressive  town  have 
raised  a guarantee  fund,  and  have  or- 
ganized a full-fledged  symphony  orches- 
tra of  55  players,  with  a complete  sym- 
phony orchestration,  under  the  direction 
of  Max  Weil.  The  director  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  obtain  players  on  the 
wind  instruments  which  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  get  outside  of  the  large  cities,  and 
a full  quota  of  the  following  instruments 
are  represented : violins,  violas,  violon- 

cellos, basses,  harp,  flutes,  piccolo,  oboes, 
English  horn,  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  bas- 
soons, horns,  trumpets,  trombones,  tuba, 
tympani  and  drums.  This  speaks  won- 
ders for  the  state  of  musical  advance- 
ment in  a town  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
civilization. 

The  orchestra  is  enjoying  its  first  sea- 
son during  1913-14.  and  is  being  well  pat- 
ronized. Young  People's  Matinees  are 
given  at  intervals,  and  one  concert  con- 
sisted of  a Wagner  centenary.  Analytic 
programs  in  pamphlet  form  have  been 
published  for  distribution  to  the  audi- 
ence, together  with  a book  of  program 
notes.  Music  of  the  highest  class  is  per- 
formed. A glance  over  the  programs 
shows  the  performance  of  symphonies  by 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn  and  others: 
leading  overtures  such  as  Dcr  Frexschiitz 
by  Weber,  a great  number  of  shorter 
pieces  in  the  usual  symphony  orchestra 
repertoire,  and  such  Wagner  selections 
as  the  Introduction  to  Act  HI,  from 
'Lohengrin,  the  Waldweben  Tdyl.le  from 
Siegfried,  the  Prcislied  from  Die  Mets- 
tersinger,  Triiunie  from  Tristan  and 
Isolde. 


THEORY  EXPLAINED  TO  PIANO 
STUDENTS 

or 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

Price,  50  cents,  Postpaid 

The  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to 
the  teacher  in  imparting  to  the  pupil 
the  principles  of  harmony  in  the  easiest 
and  quickest  possible  manner. 

These  easily  understood  explanations 
are  worked  out  In  interesting  pieces  to 
be  played  on  the  keyboard,  and  in  ana- 
lyzing music. 

A SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING 
HARMONY 

THE  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
MUSICAL  THEORY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

The  plan  of  Clarke's  Harmony  dif- 
fers from  all  other  works  on  harmony 
in  several  important  particulars. 

The  most  Important  step  Is  the  dis- 
carding of  figured  bass.  In  place  or 
which  the  pupil  from  the  beginning 
works  from  the  melody — the  natural 

Wapor  the  first  time  the  subject  of 
modulation  is  treated  in  a clear,  easily 
comprehensible  way. 

For  Class  or  Self-instruction,  Price,  $1.25 
Key  to  Harmony— Price,  50  cents 


STUDENTS’  HARMONY 

By  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD,  Mus.  Doc. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  Price  $1.25 
Key  to  Students’  Harmony — Price,  75  cents 
A book  which  measurably  contradicts 
the  assertion  that  harmony  cannot  be 
learned  without  a master.  Each  chord 
Is  explained  and  lllustrat^  by  simple 
four-part  examples,  followed  by  Illustra- 
tions from  standard  works.  Then  the 
use  of  the  chord  in  harmonizing  melo- 
dies is  clearly  shown, 

HARMONY  AND  COMPOSITION 

By  W.  T.  GIFFE, 

SIMPLE,  ORIGINAL,  COMPREHENSIVE  ] 
Price,  $1.00 

A late  text-book  by  an  American  fori 
American  students.  A delight  for  the 
amateur  harmonist  and  composer.  Kvery 
step  plain  and  sure.  The  illustrations 
are  simple  and  concise. 

Both  the  syllable  and  letter  construc- 
tion of  chords  are  taught.  The  chord 
examples  are  set  In  phrases,  showing 
proper  approach  and  Progression,  thus 
forming  good  taste  and  habit  in  the 
learner.  

THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THEORY 

By  O.  R.  SKINNER 

Price,  75  cent* 

One  of  the  best  text-hooks  for  the 
beginner  in  theoretical  study.  . 

By  means  of  writing  and  ear-train 
im?  exercises  the  student  is  taught  to 
Lngow  the  intervals,  scales,  key  relations 
staff  notation,  all  common  chords  and 
the  dominant  seventh  chord , also  the 

VaA°stud<ent<  mastering  this  work  needs 
no  book  on  ear  training,  since  by  this 
method  he  learns  to  know  the  chords 
and  progressions  by  sound  as  well  as  by 
sight. 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY  ON  A 
FRENCH  BASIS 

By  HOMER  NORRIS 

In  the  French  system  all  dissonant 
harmonies  are  reducible  to  simple  do  mb 
mint  harmony.  A glance  at  the  von 
minous  excerpts  which  Mr. Non:! Is  has 
Introduced  from  many  sources  to  prove 
his  statements  seems  abs°lutely  co 
vlncing.  Even  the  Altered  Chords 
are  treated  rationally  as  simple  domi- 
nant seventh  chords. 

Practical  Harmony  is  published  to 
two  parts.  Part  I deals  only  with  con- 
sonance— triad-harmony.  - 

Part  II  deals  with  dissonance,  begin- 
ning with  diatonic  seventh  chords,  and 
lending  systematically  along  an. 

widening  path  which  ath^ut- 

to  the  most  pronounced  chromatic  ut 

terance  of  our  time. 

Price  of  each  of  the  two  part*,  $1.00 
Key  to  Harmony,  75  cent* 
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Commencement 

and 

Exhibition  Music 


A partial  list  of  vocal  music  for  closing 
exercises.  Copies  sent  patrons  for  exami- 
nation if  desired. 


TWO-RART  songs 

Abt,  F.  When  the  Fragrant  Roses 

Blow  $0.06 

Brackett,  F.  H.  Come  Where  the 

Blue  Bells  Ring  08 

Pinsuti,  C.  When  Life  is  Brightest.  .10 
Wilson,  H.  Lane.  Carmena,  Waltz 

Song 15 

Berger,  F.  Out  With  the  Tide 15 

“ “ The  Dawn  of  May 15 

Loehr,  F.  N.  Swing  Song 10 

Lidgey,  C.  A.  It  Was  a Lover  and 

His  Lass 12 

Mendelssohn.  I Waited  for  the 

Lord  15 

Marzials,  Th.  Eventide 08 

Warner,  H.  E.  Blow,  Balmy  Breeze.  .15 
“ **  “ Sweet  Evening  Bells.  .15 

‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ “ The  Maypole  .....  • .12 

Vincent,  Chas.  Merry  June 10 

Warner,  H.  E.  The  Merry  Mermaids.  .08 

THREE-PART  SONGS;  Female  Voices 

Abt,  F.  Twilight 06 

Goate,  W.  B.  Won’t  You  Come  and 

Dance  With  Me 10 

King,  O.  Ebb  and  Flow 10 

Smart,  H.  Night  Sinks  On  the  Wave.  .12 
Vincent,  C.  Scotch  Rhapsody,  on 

well-known  Scottish  melodies..  .15 


FOUR-PART  SONGS;  Female  Voices 

Abt,  F.  Good  Night 06 

Adams,  S.  The  Owl 

Burgmueller — Smith.  Spanish  Sere- 
nade   

Foster — Smith.  My  Old  XCentucky 

Home  

Foster — Smith.  Old  Uncle  Ned.  . . . 

Leeocq,  C.  Pancake  Song 

“A.  L.”  (Arr.  Smith).  When  Love 
is  Kind 


.08 


.12 

.15 

.06 

.10 


FOUR-PART  SONGS;  Male  Voices 
Smith,  F.  J.  (Arr.).  All  Through 

the  Night  10 

Vincent — Smith.  Blow,  Soft  Winds.  .20 
Gabussi — Smith.  The  Fisherman..  .20 
Sired,  W.  G.  Good  Night,  Beloved.  .10 

Smith,  W.  G.  If  I But  Knew 10 

Foster — Smith.  My  Old  Kentucky 

Home  12 

Foster — Smith.  Nellie  Was  a Lady.  .08 
Thayer,  A.  W.  The  Phantom  Band.  .20 
Tours — Smith.  Stars  of  the  Summer 

Night 10 

Smith,  F.  J.  Tom,  Tom  the  Piper’s 

Son  15 

Brackett,  F.  H.  Vocal  March.  Away! 

Away  I 16 

Sired,  W.  G.  What  Could  a Farmer 

Do 15 

FOUR-PART  CHORUSES;  Mixed  Voices 

Rathbun,  F.  G.  Bells  of  Dreamland.  .15 
Knyvett,  W.  The  Bells  of  St. 

Michael's  Tower 08 

Cowen,  F.  H.  Bridal  Chorus  (from 

“The  Rose  Maiden’’)  10 

Demarest,  C.  Bugle  Song 15 

Donizetti.  O,  Columbia,  We  Hail 

Thee  15 

DeReef,  R.  E.  Come  to  the  Gay 

Feast  of  Song 20 

Wagner.  Hail!  Bright  Abode  (from 

“Tannhaeuser' ’ ) 12 

DeReef,  R.  E.  Hai  ! Orpheus,  Hail!.  .15 
Richards,  B.  Let  the  Hills  With 

Song  Resound  12 

Faning,  Eaton.  The  Miller's  Wooing 

fa  choral  ballad)  10 

Gounod,  C.  Soldier's  Chorus  (from 

“Faust”)  10 

Molloy,  J.  L.  Song  of  the  Triton.  . .00 

Faning,  Eaton.  Song  of  the  Vikings.  .15 

Pinsuti,  C.  Spring  Song 10 

Parker,  H.  Who  Knows  What  the 

Bells  Say  00 

Bellini  (Arr.  L.  S.  Leason).  The 
Hunter’s  Horn  (from  “La  Son- 
nambula’’)  08 

CANTATA  FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 
GOLDEN  VALLEY— Mr.3ic  by  H.  E. 

Warner  75 

OPERETTA  FOR  YOUNG  FOLK 

A DAY  IN  FLOWERDOM — Music  by 

Geo.  L.  Spaulding  50 

SONG  CYCLE  FOR  CHILDREN’S  VOICES 

SPRINGTIME — Words  and  music  by 

E.  L.  Ashford  1.00 


Besides  the  above  we  carry  a complete 
stock  of  all  classes  of  Octavo  Choruses, 
Anthems,  etc.,  and  are  always  pre- 
pared to  make  up  selections  to  be  sent 
for  examination.  Liberal  terms  to 
schools  and  to  teachers. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
ON  VIOLIN  MATTERS. 

Subscriber — Without  seeing  the  pupil, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  size 
violin  would  be  best  for  him.  As  a rule 
an  eight-year-old  pupil  with  short  fingers 
would  require  a half  size  violin. 

R.  L.  K. — 1.  In  the  case  of  a left- 
handed  violin  player,  the  sound  post  must 
be  placed  on  the  left  and  the  bass  bar  on 
the  right.  The  E string  is  changed  over 
on  the  left,  and  the  G on  the  right,  with 
the  A next  to  the  E and  the  D next  to 
the  G,  so  that  the  strings  reading  from 
left  to  right  will  be  E,  A,  D,  G.  The 
violin  would  not  sound  well  if  the  strings 
were"  changed  without  changing  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  bass  bar  and  sound- 
post,  since  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  E 
string  requires  a post  to  support  it.  2. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  play 
to  a limited  extent  without  making  any 
changes  in  the  instrument,  but  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  E and  A 'strings  on  the 
side  of  the  bow  arm.  Any  good  violin 
maker  could  make  the  changes  for  you. 

J.  H.  M. — 1.  Many  different  courses 
could  be  mapped  out  for  violin  study. 
The  following  might  meet  your  needs,  in 
the  following  order:  Hermann  or  Hoh- 
mann  Schools,  Book  1 ; Kayser,  Book  1 ; 
Hermann  School,  Book  2 (for  position 
work);  Kayser,  Books  2 and  3;  Mazas, 
Special  Studies;  Kreutzer,  Etudes  (about 
twenty-five  of  the  easier  studies)  ; Mazas, 
Brilliant  Studies;  the  more  difficult 
studies  of  Kreutzer;  Fiorillo,  Caprices; 
Rode,  Caprices.  Many  works  besides 
those  named  could  be  studied,  such  as 
the  Sevick  School  of  Violin  Technics. 
which  comes  in  four  parts.  You  will 
have  to  adapt  this  great  mass  of  material 
to  the  needs  of  your  various  pupils.  Vio- 
lin teachers  of  experience  rarely  use  an 
entire  work,  taking  the  studies  in  regular 
rotation,  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  skip  about  a bit  in  the  same 
set  of  studies  or  method,  or  from  book 
to  book,  so  as  to  build  up  the  technic 
of  the  pupil  as  easily  and  gradually  as 
possible.  2.  Bowing  studies  should  be 
practiced  from  the  first.  You  will  find 
in  the  41st  and  65th,  study  in  the  Her- 
mann Violin  School,  Book  1st,  and  the 
1st  and  11th  Etudes  in  the  Kayser 
Studies,  Book  1,  a great  variety  of  bow- 
ing exercises  for  the  pupil  in  the  first 
position.  When  the  pupil  has  mastered 
the  second  and  third  positions,  the  fam- 
ous bowing  study,  No.  2 in  Kreutzer,  can 
be  taken  up.  This  can  be  bowed  in  an 
immense  number  of  ways.  There  are  also 
many  other  excellent  exercises  in  Kreut- 
zer of  bowing.  3.  The  second  book  of 
the  Hermann  School  has  admirable 
studies  for  beginning  the  study  of  the 
third  position.  4.  Flageolet  tones  on  the 
violin  are  harmonics.  5.  T cnerczza  sig- 
nifies that  a passage  is  to  be  played  ten- 
derly or  delicately.  6.  You  will  find  Dr. 
Clarke’s  Pronouncing  Dictionary  an  ex- 
cellent musical  dictionary.  No  student 
of  music  should  be  without  a dictionary, 
since  if  he  looks  up  the  meaning  of  each 
word  in  the  text,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self a well-informed  musician. 

G.  F. — To  judge  from  the  outline  trac- 
ing of  your  fingers  which  you  send,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  slight  bend  of  the 
second  finger  would  interfere  with  the 
development  of  your  left-hand  technic, 
provided  the  finger  is  supple,  and  has  not 
been  made  stiff  by  any  injury  or  rheu- 
matic trouble.  2.  Violinists  witli  thick 
fingers  having  very  broad  tips,  often 
have  difficulty  in  executing  rapid  pas- 
sages in  the  high  positions  where  the 
tones  lie  so  close  together,  especially 
where  chromatics  occur.  One  finger 
often  has  to  be  slipped  hack  or  forward, 
when  going  up  or  down  in  scale  passages 
before  the  next  finger  can  be  placed  on 
the  correct  point  to  make  the  next  note 


in  tune.  Players  with  very  thick  fingers 
often  have  to  use  special  finger- 
ings -for  certain  passages  in  the  very 
high  positions. 

B.  J. — You  will  find  the  following  pieces 
useful  at  your  present  state  of  advance- 
ment: Sixth  Air  Varid  by  De  Beriot; 

Kuiawiak  by  Wieniawski;  La  Zingara  by 
Moffat ; Sohn  der  Haide  by  Kelar  Bela ; 
Humoresque  by  Dvorak;  Souvenir  by 
Drdla;  Tarantelle,  Un  Soir  a Portici  by 
Papini ; First  Concerto  by  Accolay ; Air 
varie  by  Rode;  Faust  Fantasia  by  Alard. 

P.  B. — A broken  chord  on  the  violin  is 
one  where  all  the  notes  composing  it  can- 
not be  made  to  sound  exactly  at  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment. For  instance  in  the  following 
chord ; 


If  all  the  strings  were  on  a 
the'  top  of  the  bridge  formed 
line,  all  the  notes  could  be  made  to  sound 
simultaneously.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
strings  of  the  violin  are  not  on  the  same 
level,  the  bridge  is  curved,  with  the  level 
of  the  E and  G strings  below  those  of 
the  A and  D.  The  chord  is  therefore 
“broken,”  and  is  produced  by  a slightly 
rounded  motion  of  the  bow,  the  lower 
notes  in  such  chords  being  struck  first. 
The  effect  is  similar  to  arpeggiated  chords 
on  the  piano. 


SLIDING  UP  TO  PITCH  AND  ITS 
REMEDY. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  faults,  es- 
pecially in  the  earlier  stages  of  violin 
playing,  is  the  habit  which  some  pupils 
have  of  placing  the  finger  too  flat  or  sharp 
on  the  string,  and  then  sliding  up  or  down 
to  the  true  tone.  This  is  a most  pernicious 
habit,  and  is  often  done  by  the  player 
without  being  conscious  that  he  is  doing 
it.  It  gives  the  intonation  a sloppy, 
muddy  effect  which  is  extremely  disagree- 
able. Especially  annoying  is  this  habit  in 
the  case  of  the  tones  in  the  higher  posi- 
tions on  the  E string,  and  it  is  in  these 
that  the  habit  is  most  frequently  met. 
Sliding  around  on  these  tones  makes  vio- 
lin playing  degenerate  into  caterwauling, 
and  is  suggestive  of  feline  concerts  on 
yard  fences  in  the  moonlight.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  it  either,  since,  if  the  pupil’s 
ear  is  sufficiently  keen  to  know  what  the 
right  tone  is,  he  can  learn  to  place  his 
finger  at  the  proper  point  to  produce  it, 
if  he  will  but  practice  in  the  proper 
manner. 

The  violin  teacher  should  combat  this 
failing  by  every  means  within  his  power. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  overcoming  it  is 
to  practice  scales,  making  rests  between 
the  notes  as  in  the  following: 


Lento 


No 

Coi 


Starting  on  one  tone,  the  player  should 
concentrate  his  mind  on  the  correct  pitch 
of  the  next  note  following,  and  then  place 
his  finger.  If  the  tone  produced  is  too 
high  or  too  low,  instead  of  sliding  to  the 
true  one,  he  should  go  back  to  the  first 
note  and  try  it  over,  until  he  succeeds  in 
placing  each  succeeding  finger  on  the  true 
tone.  With  this  method  the  fingers  will 
in  time  become  trained  to  find  the  true 
stopping  place,  just  as  the  vocal  cords  be- 
come trained  to  the  proper  tenseness  for 
any  given  note.  Pupils  practice  scales, 
and  everything  else  for  that  matter,  too 
fast.  Very  slow  practice,  so  that  the  mind 
has  time  to  think  of  what  is  next  to  he 
done,  is  the  secret  of  acquiring  correct 
technic  on  any  instrument. 


Last  weekthat  foot  had 
corns.  But  the  owner 
read  of  Blue  = jay. 

She  applied  it  one  night  and 
the  pain  instantly  stopped.  In 
48  hours  all  the  corns  came  out. 
And  those  corns  will  never  come 
back. 

That’s  the  story  folks  have  told 
about  sixty  million  corns.  And  tens 
of  thousands  tell  it  every  day. 

Some  of  them  used  to  pare  corns, 
merely  to  relieve.  Some  of  them 
tried  the  old-time  treatments  until 
they  gave  up  in  disgust. 

Now  never  again  will  they  suffer 
from  corns.  When  one  appears. 
Blue  = jay  goes  on  it. 

There  is  no  more  pain.  The  corn 
is  forgotten.  In  two  days  they  lift 
it  out.  No  soreness,  no  pain,  no 
trouble. 

That  sounds  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  remember,  please,  that  a million 
corns  a month  are  ended  in  this 
Blue=jay  way. 

Why  don’t  you  let  it  put  an  end 
to  yours? 


jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 
Bauer  & Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians*  Supplies 


is  a safe  aid  to  a soft, clour, 
^ healthy  skin.  Used 
s a massage  it  over- 
comes dry  ness  ami  the 
•',  v » tendency  to  wrinkle. 

takes  the  stiug  and 
out  of  wind,  tun 


id  > 


bi; 


/ s,,,‘ 

HI  ah 


r testimonials.  Use 
joiioii  and  Iolitliyol 
/Soap  with  HI  a I vlna  (ream  to 
; /improve  your  complexion.  At 
/all  druggists  or  sent  post p.r 
f receipt  of  price. 

( ream  ftOe.  Lotion  fiOe. 

Prof.  I HUBERT,  Tot 


Quick  Mid  for  Sufferers  from 

UNIONS 

10  Days’  Fro©  Trial.  Write  today 
and  got  our  10  days  free  trial  offer 
of  the  guaranteed 

FOSCHER 

BUNION  PROTECTOR 


Relieves  i nst  a n t ly  — kee. 
shoes  in  shape — over 
, 2T>O,O0O  sufferers  bene- 
f^tod.  Get  it  on 
' free  trial— no  pay  if  no 

. 50c  Pn-?f  P-ilH  relief.  Send  size  of  shoes 
^ uc  rosi  ram  Qnd  if  for  rjKht  or  left  foot 

THE  FISCHER  MFG.  CO. 
132  Mayor  Building 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


WRITE  FOR  SUMMER  CHALLENGE  CATALOGUE  Depart- 
ment “Y".  SIEGEL  COOPER  & CO  , CHICAGO 
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Department  for  Children 


Edited  by  Miss  Jo-Shipley  Watson 


GREAT  COMPOSERS  AS  TEACH- 
ERS. 

BEETHOVEN. 

Imagine  if  you  can  going  to  Beethoven 
for  a music  lesson-it  makes  my  heart 
beat  faster  to  write  about  it.  First  we 
would  have  to  hunt  about  Vienna  to  find 
our  teacher’s  new  address  for  he  changed 
his  quarters  so  frequently  that  no  one. 
not  even  his  very  best  friends,  could  keep 
track  of  him.  If  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  locate  the  new  lodging,  we  would  t>e 
ushered  into  a disordered  room ; no  doubt 
we  would  find  a desk  strewn  with  manu- 
scripts and  the  remains  of  a cold  lunch, 
boots  and  debris  on  the  floor,  and  a dusty 
piano  heaped  high  with  letters  and  papers. 

A more  careless,  untidy  man  there  never 
was  and  notwithstanding  the  unbearable 
confusion,  the  master  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  his  own  neat- 
ness and  love  of  order. 

Very  likely  he  would  be  out,  for  no 
one  could  prevail  upon  him  to  keep  his 
teaching  engagements,  not  even  his  good 
friend  Madame  Breumng,  who  scolded 
and  expostulated  all  in  vain!  She  usually 
cave  up  with  a sigh  and  the  remark  He 
Ts  again  in  his  raptus.”  If  by  chance 
the  master  happened  to  he  at  home  most 
likely  he  would  he  out  of  temper,  for  he 
bated  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  regu- 
lar lessons  were  a horror  to  him.  lne 
teaching  of  theory  was  especially  distaste- 
ful, because  he  always  had  to  prepare  a 
theory  lesson. 

We  would  be  sure  to  have  a hard  time 
of  it  for  Beethoven  was  most  conscien- 
tious about  his  instructions.  Just  fancy 
having  our  fingers  rapped  for  using  in- 
correct fingering  that  is  what  happened 
to  one  of  his  titled  pupils— Archduke 
Rudolph’s  knuckles  came  under  the  ruler 
for  such  a trifle!  But  after  all  dont 
you  think  Beethoven  was  right?  Poor 
fingering  will  upset  a perfectly  simple 
piece;  it  will  tie  up  the  easiest  scale.  1 
will  cause  more  trouble  in  passage  work 
than  incorrect  reading;  it  will  throw  you 
out  quicker  than  anything  else,  an  1 
one  of  the  things  we  are  most  careless 
•.bout  I’m  sure  if  we  learned  nothing 
else  from  Beethoven’s  lesson,  this  one 
thing  of  correct  fingering  would  be  worth 
a whole  set  of  rapped  knuckle  joints. 


often  a single  lesson  lasted  several  hours. 
"Play  as  you  feel  and  you  will  always 
play  well,”  was  a maxim  of  his. 

Chopin  was  extremely  particular  about 
the  position  of  the  hand.  He  prepared 
the  hand  with  infinite  care,  and  in  order 
to  give  the  hand  an  easy,  graceful  posi- 
tion he  asked  the  pupil  to  throw  it  lightly 
on  the  keyboard  in  such  a manner  that 
the  five  fingers  rested  on  the  notes,  E 
F sharp,  G sharp,  A sharp  and  B ; this 
he  considered  the  normal  position.  He 
instructed  the  pupil  to  commence  the 
exercises  staccato;  this  is  a wonderful 
means  of  overcoming  heaviness  and 
clumsiness.  And  if  you  were  a pupil  of 
Chopin  you  would  be  urged  to  hear  good 
singing,  and  you  would  have  vocal  les- 
sons as  well.  ‘‘You  must  sing  if  you 
wish  to  play,”  he  would  say,  and  you 
would  have  to  study  Bach  very  diligently 
for  Chopin  was  devoted  to  Bach  s music , 
two  weeks  before  a concert  he  would  shut 
himself  up  and  play  nothing  but  Bach— 
that  was  his  preparation.  We  can  do 
no  better  than  to  heed  his  advice.  Al- 
ways practice  Bach,”  he  said,  “This  will 
lie  your  best  means  to  make  progress.’ 


A MAYDAY  BIRTHDAY  CHASE  IN 
MUSICLAND. 

In  order  to  play  this  game  it  is  neces- 
sary to  procure  the  pictures  of  the  com- 
posers whose  birthdays  come  in  May. 

The  following  is  a partial  list; 
fay  7.  Brahms,  1833. 

May  12.  Adolf  Henselt,  1814. 

May  12.  Massenet,  1842. 

May  13.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  1842. 

May  13.  Gabriel  Faure,  1845. 

May  15.  Stephen  Heller,  1815. 

May  15.  Michael  Balfe,  1808. 

May  18.  Karl  Goldmark,  1832. 

May  22.  Richard  Wagner,  1813. 

May  27.  Joachim  Raff,  1822. 

May  30.  Ignaz  Moscheles,  1794. 

Cut  the  pictures  diagonally  into  two 
pieces,  put  these  pieces  into  separate 
envelopes  and  hide  them  about  the 
room.  At  a given  signal  the  player 
start  the  chase.  The  envelopes  should 
bear  the  dates  only.  After  the  chase 
is  ended  each  player  calls  for  die  date 
corresponding  to  the  one  he  holds. 
When  the  books  (the  two  correspond- 
ing dates)  are  complete  the  players 
open  the  envelopes  and  match  the  pieces 
together.  The  one  who  can  name  the 
greatest  number  of  composers  from 
their  pictures  wins  the  game. 


New  Songs 


By  MARY  TURNER  SALTER 

An  Anril  Message  - $0.50 

For  high  or  medium  voice 

A Rose  and  a Dream  .50 


Tonight 


For  medium  or  high  voice 

(With  ’Cello  obligato  C A 

ad  lib.j  .au 

For  low  voice 


REORDERS  received  for  these  songs  proves 
that  they  are  receiving  immediate  and  most 


-1  ' tnat  tney  aic  . , ,,  ■ 

favorable  recognition.  "An  April  Message  is  a 
jovial,  animated  song.  "A  Rose  and  a Dream 
possesses  the  warmth  and  charm  so  attractive  to 
singers,  while  "Tonight”  lends  itself  to  strong 
dramatic  expression,  this  song  is  being  successfully 
featured  by  the  noted  Baritone,  Royal  Dadman. 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

Publishers 

64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dealers  In  Music  of  the  Belter  Class 


STORY  OF  DAVID  PLAYING  FOR 
SAUL. 


BY  CHARLES  W.  LANDON. 


Attractive  Compositions  by 

G.  FERRATA 


Nocturne 

(A  Night  on  the  Island  of  Amalasunta) 

For  Piano  Solo  (4-5th  grade)  . . ;40* 

Chopinesque  in  its  richness  of  color  and  in  its 
alternative  pensiveness  and  passion 

Night  and  the  CurtainsDrawn 

Song  for  medium  voice 27" 


-Discount  deducted;  postage  included. 

Can  be  obtained  thru  every  first  class  music  house. 


J.  FISCHER  & BRO. 


7,  8 and  11,  Bible  House,  New  York 


ANOTHER  GAME  FOR  OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 


Guests  mav  he  seated  on  the  porch  oi 
lawn.  Slips  hearing  the  name  of  some 
technical  exercise  are  passed  and  each 
guest  asked  to  perform  the  exercise  in 
pantomime  while  the  others  guess  what 
it  represents,  as  trills,  octaves,  five  imger 
exercises,  scales,  arpeggios,  etc.  This 
game  may  he  varied  by  giving  out  slips 
with  names  of  famous  composers.  Each 
player  tries  to  convey  the  composer’s 
name  to  the  others  by  using  one  word 
as,  Beethoven— deaf ; Mozart— prodigy ; 
Chopin — Poland  ; Schumann— C 1 a r a ; 

Weber— Oberon ; Wagner— Ring . 


CHOPIN. 

Suppose  we  were  taking  lessons  of 


Chopin.  If  we  were  not  prepared  wc 
would  be  very  nervous  at  the  approach 
„f  the  lesson  hour,  for  Chopin  was  in- 
tolerant of  a lazy,  shiftless  pupil.  lbs 
quarters  would  he  in  the  most  aristocratic 
section  of  Paris,  the  rooms  would  he  ar- 
tistically appointed  with  beautiful  hang- 
„gs  and  inlaid  floors.  There  would  be 
,oise  in  the  neighborhood,  no  smoke 
,1  smells;  the  music  room  would 
•LV,  , iv  outlook  over  a large  garden, 
i ' „ ,,  ii  it  would  be  difficult  for  us 

m ' * -son  appointment  because 
. ,iaiu  only  four  lessons  a day. 
IKA  tit ;m  live,  and  he  accepted 

talei  pils  only.  So  you  see  we 

would  i t h o very  desirable  if  we 
were  nu  inFiiied  and  industrious. 
Chopin  was  mil  a-  the  clock  and 

never  missed  • •n  appointment  and 


Can  Yoe  T?i,ame  Tommy? 

Tommy  -Mamma,  what  kind  of  a violin- 

Mother— Slilil;  ! He  still,  Tommy, 

iluu  is  a virtuoso  violinist. 

Tommy— (»h.  is  he,  I hi  ought  lie  was  an 
A ugora. 


There  was  once  a king  named  Saul 
who  bad  been  so  wicked  it  made  him 
very  unhappy.  Finally  he  grew  to  be 
insane  at  times,  and  his  friends  feared 
he  was  not  going  to  get  well.  God  put 
it  into  their  thoughts  to  send  for  David 
tr  come  and  sing  for  the  king.  David 
was  a good  lad.  God  loved  him  and 
bad  given  to  him  a wonderful  gift,  a tal- 
ent for  making  beautiful  music.  Davit, 
had  music  in  his  heart  and  could  charm 
even  the  birds  and  animals.  When  David 
reached  Saul’s  tent,  he  saw  the  poor  king 
and  longed  to  help  him,  so  he  determined 
to  make  the  sweetest  music  lie  could.  He 
took  his  harp  and  began  to  play  and  sing. 
David  was  a shepherd  lad,  so  lie  first 
played  the  tune  he  always  played  to  his 
sheep  when  he  wanted  them  to  come  to 
the  fold.  Then  he  played  the  tune  that 
made  the  birds  fly  after  him;  hut  Saul 
did  not  seem  to  hear. 

David  did  not  despair  hut  kept  on  play- 
ing until  at  last  Saul  began  to  show  sign- 
of  awakening  life.  Then  David  sang  of 
the  joys  of  living — how  Saul  had  been 
blessed  with  many  gifts.  He  reminded 
Saul  of  his  loving  father  and  mother, 
his  brothers,  wife  and  sons,  lie  reminded 
him  of  his  boyhood  days  and  how  lie 
had  come  from  the  country  to  be  on  a 
king’s  throne.  Then  David  told  of  the 
great  good  Saul  could  do  if  he  followed 
God’s  commands.  He  looked  up  into  the 
king’s  face  to  sec  what  effect  his  songs 
were  having. 

King  Saul  placed  his  hand  on  David  - 
head  and  looked  into  his  face  as  he  would 
look  at  a flower.  Encouraged  by  this 
David  told  Saul  that  the  One  who  had 
given  him  all  the  pleasures  of  life  and 
had  endowed  him  with  many  gifts  could 
restore  him  to  health.  Only  one  could 
do  this,  and  this  One  was  God.  Saul 
regained  his  health,  gave  David  a place 
at  his  table,  made  him  a captain  over  his 
armies,  and  gave  him  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters for  a wife.  Before  many  years 
David  became  king.  He  wrote  nearh  all 
of  the  Psalms  of  the  Bible;  some  of 
these  are  the  grandest,  sweetest  and  most 
helpful  poems  ever  written. 


NEW  COMPOSITIONS 


For  Piano  By  J.  R.  MORRIS 


Swing  Song  - 
An  Evening  Song 
At  Eventide 
Berceuse 

Melody  in  A Flat 
Prelude 

These  are  all  excellent  piano  solos,  admirable  for  teaching 

PRICE,  20c.  EACH;  6 FOR  $1 .00,  POSTPAID 


Grade  3 
4 
4 
4 

4 
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Ask  for  Thematic 
Booklets  anil  Catalogs 


Special  Prices 
to  Teachers 


H.  S.  GORDON  , 141  NEW  YORK 


■ 120  PIECES  2 Oc.  Postpaid 


TLE  COLUMBIA  COLLECTION 


contains  120  of  the  old  favorite  Home  Songs,  such  us  " Abld 

• ‘■Annie  Laurie, " "Dixieland,"  "Juanita,  "Old  folks  .U 
a M l, anile  book  for  each  instrument  HtM> 
ids  and  music  complete),  Solo  Violin.  Solo  t ime  Solo 
met.  Solo  Cornet,  Solo  Mandolin,  2d  Violin,  Viola,  Cello. 
, 2d  Clarinet.  2d  Cornet,  Trombone,  Drum-,  2d  Mandolin,  .Id 
i.ltjliu , Tenor  Mnndola,  Maado-Ccllo,  Maudo-B 


liri’la.vabie  in  Cash  ".i'sinutr  Price,  20c 

; i , i v combination  postp.ua  7 


jWalter 


PUBLISHED  BY 

Jacobs,  s Z:T"  Boston,  Mass. 


KIFSI.ING’S  teaching  pieces 


For  Plano,  are  sold  bv  most  music  dealers  in  Greater  Nee,  York, 
Jr  , I Other  cities,  and  used  by  hundreds  of  piano 

Why  not  become  acquainted  with  them?  Catalog 
comnins  (if,  numbers.  Hnsy  lvalues,  polkas,  schottishes. 
rm.r.-l.c-i  rondos.  1st  and  2nd  grades.  Mazurkas,  caprices, 
n xfiits'  romances,  transcriptions,  duets,  etc.,  Sid  aud  4th 
;,n  tium-ifd  and  phrased.  S<  1 ' 

Thematic  catalog,  aud  rale 


RIESLING,  Composer,  1035  Gates  Are.,  Brook) n,  N.Y. 


OUTLINES,  QUESTIONS,  ANSWERS 
AND  MUSICAL  PROGRAMS 


For  Clubs,  Teachers  and  Schools 
Plan  of  Study  on  Musical  History 
Many  Subjects  and  Nationalities 


For  descripti ve  circular  address 
inis  K.  S.  » VIIUW  I I I Ilia  bland  Ten  ure,  Stamford.  Conn 

Prices:  Questions  26c:  Answers  35c  and  postage 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 


From  "The  House  That  Helps.”  a live  concern  which 
handles  a choice  line  of  Operettas,  Canlalas,  Action 

Songs  Plays.  Drills,  Musical  Recitations  etc 

Write  about  The  Caplain  of  Plymouth,  the  Comic 
Opera  with  a splendid  record. 

A oerfj  helpful  Catalog  sent  FREE 
ELDRIDGF.  ENTERTAINMENT  HOUSE,  Franklin , Ohio 
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ATTENTION! 

Forget  yourself  and  do  one  thing  at  a 
time. 

Lord  Chesterfield  said : “There  is  time 
enough  for  everything  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  if  you  do  but  one  thing  at  a 
time;  but  there  is  not  time  enough  in 
the  year  if  you  try  to  do  two  things  at  a 
time.”  Try  this  little  recipe  for  forget- 
fulness of  self.  Instead  of  saying,  “Oh, 
what  will  they  think  of  me?”  just  say 
over  and  over,  “I  can  give  them  pleas- 
ure.” Then  fix  your  whole  mind  upon 
the  pleasure  you  are  giving.  In  a short 
time,  if  you  persist  in  this,  you  will  feel 
bashfulness  and  self-consciousness  van- 
ishing like  two  naughty  imps. 

Now  for  a little  drill  in  attention.  It 
is  better  to  try  this  in  a class  or  with 
some  friend.  Take  a familiar  object, 
the  piano  for  instance,  and  write  down 
what  you  see — study  its  shape,  color,  size 
and  all  the  thousand  little  peculiarities 
about  the  piano.  Make  a game  of  it  if 
you  like,  it  will  be  a surprise  to  see  how 
rapidly  all  of  you  will  increase  your 
powers  of  observation.  You  will  ac- 
quire the  “knack”  of  attending  and  re- 
membering and  this  will  put  a keen  edge 
upon  all  the  faculties ; the  “great”  men 
in  all  the  walks  of  life  have  developed 
attention  to  a wonderful  degree,  many  of 
them  get  results  “intuitively,”  the  truth 
is  by  concentrated  attention  they  are  able 
to  see  to  the  center  of  a subject,  observe 
it  from  all  sides  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time. 

Here  is  a second  exercise  not  unlike  the 
first.  The  leader  writes  a certain  musical 
phrase  upon  the  staff  (use  chart  paper) 
with  the  proper  key  and  time  signature ; 
at  first  try  only  short,  two-measure 
phrases.  The  class  is  given  a hasty 
glance  of  this  and  then  required  to  write 
down  what  they  have  observed. 

By  persisting  in  this  day  after  day,  by 
increasing  the  length  of  phrase  one  can 
in  time  “take  in”  a line  at  a glance. 

THE  INTERESTING  TEST  OF  A LITTLE 
FRENCH  BOY. 

Those  with  poor  attention  or  deficient 
memory  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing story  of  a little  French  boy.  The 
father  would  lay  down  a domino — a 
three-four,  for  example,  and  require  the 
boy  to  tell  him  the  combined  number 
at  once,  without  permitting  him  to  count 
the  spots.  Then  another  domino,  a four- 
five  would  be  added  to  this.  “That  makes 
sixteen,”  cried  the  boy.  Two  dominos 
at  a time  was  the  second  day’s  task,  the 
next  day  three,  the  next  four,  and  so  on 
until  the  boy  was  able  to  give  the  total 
number  of  spots  on  twelve  dominos  after 
a single  glance.  This  is  attention  in 
real  earnest  and  shows  what  practice  will 
do — if  you  try  this,  remember  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  the  very  simplest  things 
must  be  done  first. 

We  have  all  noticed  an  old  whist 
'layer’s  power  of  remembering  every 
ard  in  the  pack,  whether  they  have  been 
played,  by  whom  and  under  what  cir- 
umstances.  Chess  players  have  the  same 
memory.  Music  students  can  play  this 
<ame  in  attention  at  every  lesson  and  in 
very  practice  hour,  if  they  will  make  a 
iabit  of  noticing  the  tempo,  the  key  sig- 
nature, the  time  signature,  beginning  tone 
I chord,  expression  marks,  general 
rhythm,  the  trend  of  the  melody,  the 
>ass,  the  rests  (count  them  out),  phras- 
ng.  etc.,  etc. 

This  can  not  be  done  at  once,  but  like 
he  little  French  boy,  take  two  things  for 
day.  Shut  out  every  thought  but 
hand,  close  your  eyes  and 
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NEW  WORKS. 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers — 
May,  1914. 


Musical  Playing  Cards  

Ten  Five-Note  Recreations — Mrs 

C.  W.  Krogmann  1.00 

Very  Easiest  Pieces  for  Four  Hands 
First  Parlor  Allium  for  the  Piano 

forte  50 

New  Album  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

Chopin’s  Polonaises  75 

New  Reed  Organ  Volume 50 

Pleasant  Hours,  Eight  Instructive 
Four  Hand  Pieces,  Op.  1042,  Sar 

torio  1.00 

Rose  Maiden,  Cowen  75 

Wagner-Liszt  Album  1.00 

Education  of  the  Music  Teacher 

Thos.  Tapper  1.50 

New  Anthem  Collection  

Italian  Overtures  for  Four  Hands 


Regular 

Special 

Offer 

Price 

Price 

. .50 

.25 

1.00 

.30 

! .50 

.20 

.50 

.20 

.60 

.20 

.75 

.30 

.50 

.25 

1.00 

.20 

.75 

.25 

1.00 

.35 

1.50 

.60 

.25 

.13 

.75 

.25 

New  Music 
for  the  Summer 

The  regular  teaching  season  packages 
of  “New  Music”  are  discontinued  in  the 
spring,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the 
many  teachers  and  singers  who  continue 
their  work  or  who  follow  musical  pur- 
suits more  particularly  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  we  send  out  new  music  ON 
SALE  at  regular  intervals  during  those 
months,  not,  however,  without  a written 
request;  so  we  invite  all  interested  teach- 
ers or  singers  to  notify  us  at  once  or  as 
soon  as  convenient  if  “NEW  MUSIC  ON 
SALE”  is  desired  during  the  summer 
months.  This  will  be  divided  into  the 
usual  classifications:  Piano,  voice,  violin 
and  piano,  organ,  octavo,  and  will  con- 
sist of  teaching  and  recital  pieces,  songs, 
etc. 

For  the  teacher  these  small  assortments 
of  novelties  are  of  immediate  and  prac- 
tical value  and  go  far  to  facilitate  the 
selection  of  suitable  material  to  be  used 
in  teaching.  The  packages  may  be  dis- 
continued at  any  time  and  any  of  the 
music  not  used  is  returnable  for  credit. 
A postal  card  request  will  suffice  to  place 
any  teacher’s  name  on  the  list. 

New  Octavo 
Music  Catalog 

About  the  time  this  issue  appears  from 
press,  we  will  have  ready  a new  Classi- 
fied Catalog  of  Octavo  Music  of  even 
more  practical  use  than  the  last  catalog 
we  sent  out  to  the  users  of  church  music 
on  our  books.  This  catalog,  in  addition 
to  the  particular  classification,  making  the 
book  almost  a hand  book  of  material  to 
be  used  for  every  purpose,  will  contain 
a complete  list  by  composers  of  all  music 
published  by  'this  house  in  octavo  form. 
Send  for  a copy. 

Return  of  Music 
On  Sale,  and  Settlement 

Not  a small  proportion  of  our  busi- 
ness includes  the  keeping  on  hand  in  the 
music  teacher’s  studio  or  in  the  music 
school  of  a large  assortment  of  sheet 
music  and  music  book  publications  for 
use  during  the  teaching  year.  We  call 
this  ON  SALE  music. 

We  consider  the  summer  months  the 
end  of  the  teaching  year.  Some  schools 
stop  earlier,  some  teachers  never  stop 
their  teaching  work.  With  the  statement 
of  account  sent  out  on  June  1st  of  each 
year,  complete  directions  with  regard  to 
the  return  of  ON  SALE  music  and  the 
settlement  of  the  balance  is  included,  but 
we  find  that  during  May  of  each  year  a 
number  of  our  patrons  desire  to  make 
their  returns  so  a few  directions  at  this 
time  may  be  of  value. 


Music  that  has  been  purchased  regu- 
larly from  us  by  special  order,  with  no 
mention  of  ON  SALE,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted for  return  except  by  special  per- 
mission. 

Return  prepaid  all  ON  SALE  music 
unused  and  not  desired  and  credit  will 
be  deducted  from  your  account  at  ex- 
actly the  same  discounts  as  when  orig- 
inally sent  out. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  find 
the  cheapest  method  of  transportation  for 
making  the  returns.  Parcel  Post  can  now 
be  used  and  your  postoffice  will  give  in- 
formation as  to  how  much  a certain  num- 
ber of  pounds  will  cost  to  Philadelphia. 
Another  method  is  Section  D rates  by 
prepaid  express,  2 ounces  for  one  cent, 
minimum  IS  cents. 

If  ON  SALE  music  that  you  desire 
to  return  has  been  received  by  you  since 
September,  1913,  and  some  of  that  music 
will  be  of  use  during  the  next  season's 
work,  special  conditions  by  which  this 
music  can  be  kept  another  season  can  be 
obtained  by  correspondence. 

The  most  important  direction  of  all  is 
that  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
be  placed  on  the  outside  of  every  pack- 
age returned.  Thousands  of  packages 
are  being  returned  at  the  same  time  and 
credit  cannot  be  given  unless  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  is  oil  every 
package. 

A statement  of  our  patron’s  total  ac- 
count will  be  sent  after  the  returns  have 
been  made  and  with  the  value  of  those 
returns  deducted;  wait  for  that  state- 
ment. 

Music 
ON  SALE 

1 he  “ON  SALE  PLAN”  originated  by 
this  house,  and  maintained  with  substan- 
tial success  for  over  thirty  years,  has 
proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  ever  offered  to  the  music  teaching 
profession;  through  this  plan  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  teacher  to  keep  on  hand  a 
liberal  supply  of  teaching  pieces,  studies, 
etc.,  and  still  be  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  for  any  of  the  music  except  what  is 
actually  used,  provided  it  is  returned  in 
good  order  at  the  season’s  close.  This 
plan  in  many  teachers’  minds  is  associated 
only  with  the  fall  and  winter  months,  but 
in  actual  operation  the  plan  is  continu- 
ous and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  benefit  by 
it  in  summer  as  in  winter;  this  feature 
of  the  "ON  SALE  PLAN”  is  of  special* 
value  to  teachers  whose  musical  work  is 
confined  to  the  vacation  months  from 
June  to  September  and  who  are  so  situ- 
ated as  to  have  no  easy  access  to  a 
music  store.  A package  of  “ON  SALE” 
music  at  this  season  supplemented  by  the 
“Summer  Novelties”  (mentioned  in  an- 
other paragraph),  will  save  the  vacation 
teacher  a vast  amount  of  worry  and  de- 
lav.  Try  it. 


which  went  into 
now  being  used 
weeks,  are  quite 


Parcel  Post 
Printed  Matter 

The  new  regulations 
effect  March  16th,  and 
by  us  for  a number  of 
satisfactory.  I lie  Parcel  Post  system  lias 
reduced  the  rate  of  postage  to  a large 
proportion  of  our  patrons.  There  are. 
of  course,  other  advantages,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  size  of  packages,  which 
all  have  the  advantage  of.  We  are  train 
ing  a department  particularly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  that  method  of  trans- 
portation, express  or  parcel  post,  wliicli- 


c<  They're  so  Dainty  After 
Eating  Heavy  Candies” 

Always  have  Necco  or  Hub  Wafers  to  serve 
your  afternoon  callers. 

Never  an  occasion  of  dining,  whether  the  feast 
be  simple  or  elaborate,  when  these  delightful 
confections  will  not  enjoyably  "fit  in.” 

Necco  Wafers 

Glazed  Paper  Wrapper 

Hub  Wafers 

Transparent  Paper  Wrapper 

always  please,  because  they’re  so  deliciously 
good— and  so  healthful.  Havethemonthetable 
for  an  exquisite  tidbit  between  meals.  You’ll 
be  pleased  with  the  wide  variety  of  flavors. 

Almost  any  well-appointed 
confectioner  carries  them. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Facial  Beauty  Culture 

Will  make  you  look 
Youn  g c r and  More 
Beautiful  than  all  the 
external  treatments  you 
might  use  for  a lifetime. 
My  System  removes 
wrinkles  and  lines, 
draws  up  sagging  mus- 
cles. eradicates  signs  of 
age,  and  makes  the  com- 
plexion fresh  as  in  girl-  . 
hood — without  massage, 
vibration,  plasters,  or 
any  drugs  or  appliances 
whatever —Just  Nature’s  Way.  I teach  you  a 
method  for  life.  I have  taught  this  method  for  four- 
teen years  and  have  women  of  international  prominence 
among  my  pupils. 

Young  Faces  Too  can  be  beautifully  rounded  and 
hollows  in  the  neck  can  l: 
the  skin  becomes  clearei 
brought  to  the  cheek  and  lip 
\\  rite  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on 
Culture,  Body  Culture  and  New  Beaut) 

Free. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept.  95,  209  State  Street,  Chicago 

The  First  Woman  to  Teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise 


positively 


cd 


file 


cl  exquisite  coloring  is 

Without  Cosmetics. 

“Facial  Beauty 
Suggestions”— 


Klmgf  orm 

HIP  REDUCER 


Hand  knit  ALL  ELASTIC 
garment,  strong  and  dur- 
able, massages  continually 
while  wearing.  Compresses 
the  hips  to  the  requirements 
of  fashion  and  dress.  Worn 
over  or  under  corset. 
Made  to  slip  on  or  lace. 
“KLINCFORM”  in 
'three  grades.  No’s 
1,  2 and  3.  Sold  by  the  leading 
i Corset  dealers,  or  sent  direct. 
Write  for  information  and  prices 

UPRITE  MFG.  CO. 

CINCINNATI  O. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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ever  will  be  the  cheapest  method.  We 
can  guarantee  our  patrons  that  we  shall 
use  Ute  cheapest  and  best  method  of 
transportation  in  every  instance. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  m which 
our  patrons  can  cooperate  to  advantage 
to  both  ourselves  and  themselves.  Out- 
side of  the  immense  volume  ot  rarcc 
Post  business  which  has  almost  swamped 
,he  Postoffice  throughout  the  whole 
United  States,  we  understand  that  new 
systems  are  being  installed  of  greater  or 
less  efficiency.  Some  of  these  systems 
may  be  good,  others  may  not;  the  great 
disadvantage  of  both,  the  increased  vol 
ume  of  business  and  the  use  of  some  of 
these  new  systems,  is  delay  When  o 
of  our  patrons  receives  a bill  da .ted  Apr  1 
10th,  that  means  positively  that  their 
package  was  placed  in  the  Tostoffice  on 
April  Uhh  or  April  9th  and  if  too  much 
time  has  elapsed  without  the  receipt  of 
that  package,  we  are  very  g ad  to  ge 
the  complaint  and  to  do  the  best  we  cai 
with  regard  to  it;  but  we  would  ask  our 
natrons" to  also  complain  to  the  Postoffice 
department,  either  to  their  own  Postoffice 
or  to  Washington  direct.  In  this  way 
the  efficacy  of  new  systems  will  be  much 
more  promptly  discovered  and  the  Post 
office  department  want  to  know  the  bad 
side  even  perhaps  more  than  they  do  the 
good  side  of  any  of  their  new  systems. 


From  Dealer  Straight  to  You  Without 


Waste  of  Money,  Time, “Nerves”  or  Labor 


Mail  Order 
Music  Supplies 

in  these  days  of  fast  mail  and  express 
service  few  people  indeed  are  unaware  o_ 

the  advantages  and  conveniences  associ- 
ated with  ordering  supplies  of  all  kinds 
l,v  mail  With  the  expansion  of  the 
‘Parcel  Post”  service  a greater  variety 
i merchandise  than  ever  before  is  now 
readilj^C  transported  from  ^acto^nd 
farm  direct  to  the  home , consequently, 

many  people  are  now  enjoying  a kind  ° 
service  formerly  unknown  to  any  extei 
except  to  persons  who  ordered  and  re- 
• mmnarativelv  small  articles  uv 
mad  Our  patrons,  however,  have  always 
had  the  benefit  of  a special  rate : of  poj- 

a"e  on  printed  matter,  and  owing  to  he 

excellent  service  given  by  the  mails  they 

were  able  to  get  music  supplies  quickly 

' I 'fUv  long  before  the _ parcel  post 

‘ A still  Greater  possibilities  in  that 
opened  up  sti  gfeate.  i th  tQ  get 

and  have  never  PROMPTNESS,  AC- 
CURACY^ COURTESY  ; with  these 
Vlw-ws  in  mind  we  go  about  each  days 
work  and  the  splendid  and  continuous 
' ..  'th  „f  our  business  proves  that  our 

Sol- 

,.  4,.m  Of  course,  the  one  lmpui 

hi i cr  of  America  and  Europe  is  one 
E which  all  manner  of  music  supplies 

01 T' o'3 teachers" 'our  terms  and  discounts 
arc  the  extreme  of  liberality,  and  tor 
! ron11)t  careful  and  complete  order  Idling 

;I irur  arts 


FIRST  THE  CARAVAN,  swaying  camels  struggling  under 
loads  of  rugs  from  China,  tea  from  Japan,  silks,  opium  and  ivory. 

THFN  THE  ARGOSY,  sailing  through  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean, laden  to  the  water  with  precious  metals,  priceless  pot- 
tery, perfumed  raiment,  cinnamon  and  coffee. 

THEN  THE  STAGE  COACH,  rumbling  after  foam 

covered  horses,  tearing  along  with  its  load  of  trunks  and  bundles, 
at  the  furious  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 

then  steam,  electricity  and  now  the 

PARCELS  POST,  the  last  steps  in  reducing  time,  labor,  cost 
and  inconvenience  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

Do  you  comprehend  what  the  Parcels  Post  is  now  doing 
for  millions? — what  it  may  do  for  you? 

For  instance,  some  merchant  puts  his  business  offer  in  youi 
hands  in  this  issue  of  THE  ETUDE.  You  may  never  see  him 
and  he  may  never  see  you,  but  the  very  fact  that  this  offer  has 
nassed  THE  ETUDE  advertising  censorship  informs  you  that  it 
E worthy  of  your  attention.  You  sit  down  a few  moments, 
“rite  a Uttle  note,  enclose  it  with  the  amount  of  money  re- 

qu,„d  and  Kh“e 

put's  yo8ur! in  Touch  with  buying  opportunities  all I over  the 
country,  representing  the  evolution , of  a system  of  buymg  and 
selling  that  has  been  slowly  worked  out  along  lines  wholly  to 
your  advantage,  _ 

Trv  purchasing  through  any  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
The  advertiser  pays  and  pays  well  for  the  opportunity  of  telling 
J„hu  luThfs  wares.  He  must  "make  good"  by  gam.ngyour 
regular  custom ; and  that  very  fact  is  your  safeguard.  W hen 
ever  an  advertisement  in  THE  ETUDE  has  caused  you  to  com- 
municate with  the  advertiser,  please  gtveTHE  ETUDE  credit. 


Ten  Five-Note  Recreations. 

By  C.  W.  Krogmann 

This  is  a set  of  genuine  first  grade 
pieces  to  be  published  in  one  volume,  in 
these  pieces  each  hand  is  within  the  com- 
pass of  five  notes.  The  pieces  are  all  m 
the  easier  keys.  All  are  tuneful  and  with 
much  variety  in  rhythm  and  general  treat- 
ment As  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  first 
grade  pieces,  each  number  is  accompanied 
by  appropriate  text  which  may  be  sung 

ad  libitum.  . 

For  introductory  purposes  in  advance 
of  publication  the  price  for  this  volume 
will  be  35  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 


Piano  Music  for 
Six  and  Eight  Hands 

At  this  season  of  the  year  teachers  and 
schools  are  preparing  for  commencement 
and  final  exhibition  contests,  tor  this 
purpose  ensemble  piano  music  for  vari- 
ous combinations  is  always  in  demand. 
We  are  exceedingly  well  equipped  for 
supplying  such  demand  as  we  have  had 
in  our  catalogue,  including  standard 
works  and  recent  additions,  a large  num- 
ber of  brilliant  and  telling  pieces  m all 
trades  of  difficulty  for  six  hands  at  one 
piano,  eight  hands  at  one  piano,  two 
pianos  four  hands,  two  pianos  eight  hands 
and  even  for  twelve  hands.  Many  of 
these  pieces  are  so  arranged  that  even  in 
the  hands  of  pupils  of  the  most  modest 
attainment  they  create  an  excellent  effect. 
Teachers  who  are  in  search  of  pieces  of 
this  nature,  should  by  all  means  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  our  On 
Sale  Department.  See  list  in  this  issue. 


New  Department  of  Special 
Interest  to  Etude  Readers 


Not  one  musician  in  a thousand  has  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  new  music 
that  is  coming  from  the  presses  of  pub- 
lishers every  month.  There  are  dozens 
of  novelties  appearing  all  the  tune,  wffic  r 
would  have  more  immediate  acceptance 
if  the  musical  public  only  knew  about 
them.  The  musician  naturally  wants  to 
know  about  the  new  works  of  bis  favor'  e 
composer  or  about  new  pieces  for  his 
special  needs.  We  shall  endeavor,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  bring  some  of  these  new 
pieces  worthy  of  mention  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  We  are  striving  to 
pick  the  best— to  do  this  sorting  for  you. 
The  information  pertaining  to  this  new 
music  will  be  printed  in  a special  depart- 
ment to  be  called  "The  Best  of  the  New 
Music.”  Be  on  the  outlook  for  it  1 he 
lirst  insertion  occurred  on  page  -43  ot 
the  April  issue.  This  month  s list  is  on 

page  334. 


publication,  we  oftentimes  do  not  know 
what  the  actual  title  of  that  work  is  go- 
ing to  be.  For  instance,  we  have  called 
the  work  which  has  just  appeared  entitled 
“Standard  Vocalist,”  the  New  Vocal  Al- 
bum in  these  special  offers;  we  have 
called  the  work  which  is  now  entitled 
“The  Standard  Organist,  the  New  I ipe 
Organ  Album.  Our  patrons  who  have 
received  these  excellent  volumes  will 
kindly  take  notice. 

We  are  withdrawing  from  special  offers 
this  month  five  works  which  have  been 
offered  at  a low  price  for  the  last  few 
months.  That  low  introductory  price  is 
now  withdrawn;  the  regular  professional 
rates  will  hereafter  be  charged.  Anyone 
desiring  these  works  ON  SALE  can  have 
them  subject  to  return.  The  works  are 
as  follows:  "Six  Sonatinas  for  the 

Pianoforte,  Op.  36,”  dementi;  Twelve 
Preparatory  Lessons  for  the  Pianofont. 
Dp.  151,”  Kohler ; "God’s  Time  Is  the 


New  Anthem 
Collection 

This  new  addition  to  our  series  of  an-  j 
them  books  is  well  on  in  preparation. 
We  hope  to  make  it  the  best  of  the  series,  j 
This  is  a very  high  standard  to  set  as 
each  one  of  the  preceding  volumes  has 
been  a decided  success  and  all  the  vol- 
umes are  in  active  demand.  All  the  an- 
thems to  be  used  m tins  collection  ate  I 
new  and  original  and  are  not  to  be  found  j 
in  other  volumes.  All  will  be  of  inter- 
mediate difficulty  suitable  to  the  average  I 
quartet  or  chorus  choir. 

The  special  introductory  price  for  this  : 
work  in  advance  of  publication  will  be  , 
13  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 


Pleasant  Hours  for  Four 
Hands.  By  A.  Sartorio 

This  work  is  now  ready,  but  the  special 
introductory  offer  will  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  current  month.  This  volume  con- 
tains original  pieces  for  four  hands,  not 
arrangements;  pieces  all  lying  within  the 
second  and  third  grades,  with  the  parts 
for  the  two  players  of  about  equal  dim- 
culty.  We  recommend  this  volume  to  the 
attention  of  all  teachers.  . 

The  special  introductory  price  is  2U 
cents,  postpaid. 


On.  1.1 1,  rvinuci  . „ , 

Best  ” T S Bach ; “Ten  Brilliant  Octave 
Studies,' Op.  1044,”  A.  Sartorio;  "Sonata 
Album,  Vol.  IT." 


Chopin’s 

Polonaises 


New  Reed 
Organ  Volume 


a a, Education  of  the  Music 

One  of  the  most  important  forthcoming  , By  Thomas  Tapper 

additions  to  rt*  "kresser  UHEctJon  , leaetter.  . 


acitiiuuiis  iu  x 1 z,,  . , 

our  new  edition  of  Chopins  famous 
Polonaises— “Heroic  Hymns  <> I Battle  as 
Mr  11  uneker  calls  them.  This  volume  of 
Chopin  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
serious  student  of  piano  music.  Our  edi- 
tion will  be  printed  from  new  and  clearly 
engraved  plates  on  high  grade  paper  and 
securely  bound  in  a flexible  but  tough 


$600  Prize  Offer 
piano  Compositions 

■deviously  announced,  this  contest 

The  result  will  be  an- 

soon  as  possible,  >ut  an 

■ n.te  number  of  manu- 

1,  , , rived  and  it  will  take 

to  do  full  justice  to  them 

A 'a  ,'u  . , , \ , careful  scrutiny  and 

| i , i in,  n,  to  be  rendered  will 

t V imtciti ' 1 V e wish  to  thank  all  those 

,Rt  r , „ in  the  contest  for 

who  are  far.  i]  11  ; • 

their  interest  ami  for  their  contributions. 


paper  cover.  ... 

After  publication  the  regular  price  wt 
be  75  cents,  but  all  advance  orders  will 
be  filled  at  30  cents  per  copy,  postpaid, 
if  cash  is  sent  in  advance;  postage  addi- 
tional on  charge  ordcis. 


Advance  of  Publication 
Offers  Withdrawn 

When  we  announce  some  months  in 
advance  that  we  are  preparing  a certain 
work  and  offering  to  sell  it  at  about  the 
cost  of  paper  and  printing  to  all  those 
who  will  purchase  a copy  in  advance  o 


Could  you  pass  an  examination  in 
music  teaching?  Could  you  give  l,ron 
that  you  are  entitled  to  teach . Have  you 
a clear,  sharp  idea  of  how  to  go  about 
your  work  so  that  you  will  get  successful 
results  with  your  pupils  and  bring  success 
for  yourself?  Mr.  Tapper  has  planned  a 
book  to  help  teachers  to  make  their  work 
more  productive,  more  interesting  and 
more  profitable.  It  is  now  ready  to  go 
to  press.  There  are  some  passages  which 
may  make  a difference  in  your  whole 
career.  Mr.  Tapper  has  a big  vyav  of 
looking  at  things  which  will  help  you 
wonderfully  and  pay  for  much  reflection 
without  which  vou  cannot  hope  for  rea 
advance  Until  the  date  of  publication 
we  shall  be  glad  to  register  your  advance 
order  at  a special  advance  price  after  the 
manner  followed  by  this  house  for  many 
years.  The  special  advance  price  for  this 
book  is  60  cents. 


During  the  current  month  we  will  con- 
tinue the  special  offer  on  this  new  collec- 
tion. This  volume  contains  pieces  which 
are  suitable  for  either  church  or  home; 
for  teaching  purposes  or  recital  work. 
While  they  are  primarily  for  the  reed 
organ,  all  may  be  used  for  the  pipe  organ 
but  without  pedals.  4 liese  are  not  piano 
pieces  but  are  in  real  organ  style.  There 
will  be  about  50  pieces  in  the  volume 
which  will  contain  some  150  pages. 

For  introductory  purposes  we  are  offer- 
ing this  work  for  25  cents  per  copy  post- 
paid. 


Easy  Parlor  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte 


This  will  be  a new  addition  to  ou 
series  of  volumes  printed  from  especial! 


large  plates.  It  will  contain  materia 
similar  to  that  to  be  found  in  our  yer 
successful  previous  publication  entitle 
“First  Parlor  Pieces.”  All  these  piece 
will  lie  in  the  first  or  second  grades  an 
as  the  name  of  the  volume  indicates,  the 
are  suitable  for  home  playing  or  for  ret 
reation.  All  the  numbers  are  extreme! 
bright  and  pleasing;  such  pieces  as  your 
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students  cannot  fail  to  enjoy.  Many  of 
these  pieces  are  suitable  for  recital  work. 

For  introductory  purposes  the  special 
price  for  this  volume  will  be  20  cents, 
postpaid. 

Wagner- Liszt  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte 

This  new  volume  of  the  Presser  Col- 
lection is  now  well  advanced  in  prepara- 
tion. It  contains  all  the  most  popular  of 
Liszt’s  famous  transcriptions  from  the 
Wagner  operas.  All  the  pieces  have  been 
carefully  edited  and  all  necessary  phras- 
ing, fingering,  etc.,  added.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  books  extant  for  advanced  play- 
ers and  concert  or  recital  work. 

The  special  introductory  price  for  this 
work  in  advance  of  publication  is  35 
cents,  postpaid. 


and  flats,  these  cards  would  form  a 
unique  sort  of  amusement  for  musical 
people. 

We  have  in  mind  the  issuing  of  such 
a set  of  playing  cards.  If  there  is  enough 
demand  for  them  they  will  be  manufac- 
tured in  exactly  the  same  form  as  is  used 
in  all  playing  cards,  the  same  excellent 
material,  the  same  excellent  printing,  the 
face  cards  to  have  the  portraits  of  mas- 
ters used  on  them. 

It  will  be  possible  to  play  pnv  game 
of  cards  with  this  pack.  In  acknnce  of 
publication  the  price  will  be  25  cents, 
postpaid. 
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Very  First  Pieces 
for  Four  Hands 

This  volume,  which  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion, is  intended  to  supply  a very  gen- 
eral demand  for  a collection  of  four  hand 
pieces  which  may  be  used  for  pupils  of 
the  elementary  grades.  In  some  of  the 
pieces  both  the  primo  and  secundo  parts 
lie  in  Grade  1 and  in  no  case  would  either 
part  go  beyond  Grade  2.  The  pieces  are 
all  tuneful  and  attractive,  many  of  them 
being  absolutely  new — either  written  or 
arranged  for  this  volume. 

For  introductory  purposes  the  special 
price  for  this  volume  will  be  20  cents, 
postpaid. 

“The  Rose  Maiden.” 

By  Cowen 

This  beautiful  cantata  has  attained  such 
a permanent  place  in  the  repertcires  of 
choral  societies  the  world  over  that  we 
have  found  it  advisable  to  bring  it  out 
in  our  own  edition,  and  while  it  is  in 
the  course  of  editing,  engraving,  etc.,  we 
shall  continue  to  accept  advance-of-publi- 
cation  orders  at  the  introductory  rate  of 
25  cents  each  for  single  copies — one  copy 
at  this  price  to  each  patron  desiring  it ; 
after  publication  the  price  will  be  75  cents 
subject  only  to  the  usual  professional  and 
quantity  discounts.  Musical  directors  not 
already  acquainted  with  this  work  should 
take  advantage  of  the  introductory  price 
delivered— 25  cents  cash  with  order,  or 
25  cents  and  postage  if  charged. 

New  Album  for 
Violin  and  Piano 

This  is  another  addition  to  our  series 
of  volumes  printed  from  especially  laree 
plates.  It  will  contain  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano  suitable  for  players  of  inter- 
mediate grade.  All  bright  and  effective 
pieces  in  which  the  violin  part  has  been 
carefully  fingered,  phrased,  etc.  The 
pieces  are  chiefly  new  and  original  with 
a sprinkling  of  standard  numbers  espe- 
cially arranged  and  edited. 

For  introductory  purposes  the  special 
price  for  this  volume  will  be  20  cents, 
postpaid. 

Italian  Overtures 
for  Four  Hands 

This  will  be  positively  the  last  month  in 
which  this  work  will  be  sold  at  the  re- 
duced price  in  advance  of  publication, 
there  are  all  the  popular  overtures  of 
Kossini  in  this  volume,  any  one  of  which 
will  cost  more  in  sheet  form  than  the 
price  at  which  we  are  offering  the  entire 
volume.  There  are  some  ten  overtures 
\'hich  are  now  offered  for  25  cents,  post- 
paid, an  exceptionally  low  price  for  such 
a valuable  collection  of  four-hand  music. 

1 he  edition  is  being  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  and  will  be  added  to  the 
I rcsscr  Collection. 

Musical 
Playing  Cards 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  a number 
0 times  that  if  among  our  games  we 
would  include  a pack  of  playing  cards, 
regular  ordinary  playing  cards  with  the 
exception  that  instead  of  hearts,  dia- 
monds, clubs  and  spades  we  use  other 
characters  such  as  notes,  rests,  sharps 


THE  GIFT  OF  WRITING  OPERAS. 

A glance  at  the  list  of  operas  presented 
in  the  great  opera  houses  of  the  world 
reveals  one  curious  circumstance.  Very 
many  of  the  opera  composers  are  chiefly 
famed  for  their  operatic  works  and  have 
but  slender  fame  in  other  lines  of  musi- 
cal composition. 

The  great  outstanding  names  in  opera 
in  this  day  are  those  of  Wagner,  Verdi, 
Puccini  and  Massenet.  Few  works  of 
these  composers  other  than  their  operas 
have  reached  more  than  transient  success. 
Wagner’s  Kaisermarsch  and  a few  of  his 
pieces  written  in  his  surprisingly  unso- 
phisticated youth  are  occasionally  heard, 
but  none  of  these  pass  the  mark  he  set 
in  his  first  masterly  works,  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  Lohengrin  and  Tannhausev. 
Verdi’s  M ansoni  Requiem,  although  long 
popular  in  Italy  and  America,  was  at 
first  thought  too  stagey  to  please  German 
and  English  audiences.  Leandro  Cam- 
panari,  the  noted  conductor  and  violin- 
ist (brother  of  the  Giuseppe  Campanari 
the  baritone  and  former  ’cellist  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)  knew 
Verdi  well.  He  told  the  writer  that 
Verdi  himself  thought  his  string  quartet 
his  greatest  musical  work  and  took  in- 
tense interest  in  hearing  it.  The  critics, 
alas,  considered  the  quartet  mediocre. 
Away  from  the  footlights  the  music  of 
Puccini  is  practically  unknown,  although 
his  graduating  essay  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Milan  was  a symphonic  caprice  for 
orchestra.  Of  late  years  he  has  pro- 
duced nothing  which  has  attracted  wide 
musical  attention  except  his  operas.  Mas- 
senet was  really  quite  a versatile  com- 
poser. He  was  an  able  pianist  in  his 
younger  years,  in  fact  he  carried  off  the 
first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
His  sacred  choral  works  have  attracted 
wide  attention  as  have  many  of  his  songs. 
Some  of  his  orchestral  works  have  many 
admirers.  Nevertheless  it  is  as  a com- 
poser of  operas  that  he  seems  destined 
to  go  down  to  fame.  Donizetti,  Bellini 
Meyerbeer,  Marschner,  Lortzing,  Leon- 
cavallo, Mascagni,  Gluck,  Offenbach, 
Thomas,  Charpentier,  Spontini,  Rossini 
seldom  step  beyond  the  proscenium. 

Contrasted  with  these  instances  we  find 
such  remarkable  cases  of  versatility  as 
those  of  Handel,  whose  operas  are  now 
unknown,  Mozart,  whose  talents  seemed 
well  nigh  limitless,  and  Weber  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  modern  music  drama, 
and  Richard  Strauss  a modern  peak  so 
lofty  that  few  of  us  can  see  the  summit. 
Saint-Saens,  Gounod  and  Debussy  have 
all  possessed  diversified  gifts,  although 
different  in  their  interpretative  methods. 
All  have  produced  operas  which  have  met 
with  wide  favor.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  most  of  the  great  opera 
writers  have  virtually  made  a specialty 
of  opera  writing. 

The  overture  which  I sent  has  just 
been  performed  at  Vienna.  I was  over- 
whelmed with  praise  for  it;  but  what 
are  all  human  efforts  compared  with  the 
works  of  the  Great  Master  above  the 
clouds?  We  arc  all  dwarfs,  even  the 
greatest  upon  this  earth,  beside  the  Om- 
nipotent.— Beethoven. 


Is  Reger  the  Modern  Bach? 

Op  romantic  composers,  tliere  are  many 
but  there  are  few  who  are  helping  to  keep 
alight  the  torch  of  the  classical  sciiool 
Among  these  few,  Max  Reger  is  the  High 
Driest.  In  his  work,  he  has  emphatically 
proved  that  the  art  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue  is  by  no  means  a dead  letter,  but  that 
it  may  be  utilized  in  conjunction  with  mod- 
ern ideas  upon  harmony  very  happily.  Reger 
has  been  called  the  modern  Bach  with  justice, 
lor  his  work  shows  much  of  tne  polyphonic 
ease  that  distinguished,  the  music  of  that 
master,  whilst  it  has  something  of  its  spirit 
too.  It  is  generally  based  upon  abstract 
ideas  and  rarely  draws  its  inspirations  from 
without.  It  may  not  storm  the  judgment, 
but  its  appeal  is  more  subtle  and  lingering 
than  much  of  the  music  that  does.  It  has 
no  high  lights  and  no  opulent  warmth  of 
color,  but  is  fabricated  out  of  tones  of  cool 
and  delicate  grey.  It  depicts  the  depths 
rather  than  the  tumults  of  the  soul  and  its 
emotion  is  subdued  rather  than  stressful  • 
it  has  however  considerable  beauty  and  much 
clearness  of  outline.  Reger  knows  what  he 
wishes  to  say  and  he  says  it  with  ease.  One 
does  not  feel  that,  with  him,  music  is  to'o 
feeble  to  give  his  conception  birth,  as  Pau.c 
once  felt  with  regard  to  words.  His  is  not 
a soul  that  gropes  among  the  shadows  for 
dim  illusory  thing's  and  then  tries  to  trans- 
form them  into  a concrete  form,  r l is  music 
is  hardly  ever  vague  or  recondite  in  its 
quality.  Occasionally,  in  his  songs,  we  are 
conscious  qf  abstruseness,  but  rarely  in  his 
piano  music.  This  is  nearly  always  robust 
and  sane  and  free  from  the  fitful'  fever  of 
life.  It  reminds  one  of  the  calmness  or 
Wordsworth’s  po'etry  and,  like  that,  is  per- 
meated with  beauty,  but  with  a “beauty  recol- 
lected in  tranquility.” — George  Lowe  in 
Musical  Opinion  (London.) 

Verdi  and  the  Dissatisfied  Critic. 

Concerning  Verdi’s  best  opera,  Aida, 
Pougin  relates  an  amusing  anecdote: 

( A man  named  Bertani  wrote  to  Verdi  that 
he  had  traveled  especially  from  Reggio  to 
Parma  to  hear  his  new  opera  ; that  he  did 
not  like  it,  and  so  went  again  in  the  hope 
of  being  better  pleased  the  second  time,  but 
with  the  same  result;  hence  he  concluded 
that  ‘when  it  has  filled  the  house  two'  or 
three  times  it  will  be  banished  to  the  dust 
^e,  ,arcbives.”  But  his  experiments  had 
cost  him  thirty-two  francs,  for  railway 
fare,  tickets,  and  “a  detestable  supper  at 
the  station.”  He  asked  Verdi  to  refund  this 
sum.  The  composer,  having  a sense  of 
liuinor  and  plenty  of  money,  took  the  matter 
in  good  part,  and  asked  his  publisher  to 
send  Signor  Bertani  a check.  Only  for 
thirty  francs,  however,  as  he  drew  the  line 
at  the  supper:  “lie  might  have  taken  his 

meal  at  home.”  The  man  also  had  to  sign 
an  agreement  never  to  attend  another  Verdi 
opera  unless  he  was  willing  to  assume  all 
the  risks  and  expenses. — Evening  Post  (New 
lork). 

The  Start  of  a Noted  Composer. 

1 can  remember  weaving  m.v  first  com- 
positions. 1 bad  been  visiting  at  my  grand- 
lather  s farm  in  Maine,  one  summer,  and 
when  I reached  home,  I told  my  mother 
that  I had  “made”  three  waltzes.  She 
did  not  believe  it  at  first,  as  there  was  no' 
Pui no  within  miles  of  the  farm.  1 explained  • 
(bat  1 had  written  them  in  my  bead,  and 
proved  it  by  playing  them  on  her  piano. 

1 lie  names  betray  the  limitations  of  my  ex- 
perience, “Mamma’s  Waltz,”  the  “Snowflake 
Waltz,;;  and  the  third,  the  “Marlborough 
Waltz,  because  we  were  then  living  on 
Marlborough  Street  ! 

No  more  was  made  of  the  improvisations 
than  tliere  would  have  been  had  I exhibited 
a paper  doll  of  my  own  cutting.  I learned 
afterward  from  my  mother  herself,  and  her 
friends,  that  it  was  a part  of  her  theory 
of  education  not  to  discuss  before  me  my 
precocity  : no  one  was  permitted  to  make  mV 
accomplishments  appear  to  me  anything  out 
of  tlie  expected,  or  normal.  When  I was  in 
™.v  sixth  year,  I went  to  play  with  the  chil- 
dren of  a friend  of  tile  family.  When  I came 
back,  I related  that  I had  been  urged  to  play 
for  the  mother  of  (lie  family. 

“Did  you  play?  What  did  you  plav?”  de- 
manded my  mother. 

Beethoven  s Spirit  Waltz,”  I answered 
promptly,  "but  the  piano  was  out  of  order, 
mother.  It  was  a half-tone  lower  than  ours. 

It  sounded  all  wrong.” 

My  mother  was  interested.  “You  did  not 
finish  It? 

"Oh,  yes,”  I replied.  “But  I had  to 
change  it  to  a half-tone  higher  to  bring  it 
right. 

My  father  had  been  talking  of  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  and  1 remembered  my  ntten. 
(ion  being  caught  by  his  saying  that 'she  had 
absolute  pitch-  that  she  could  give  or  recog- 
nize any  note  avva.v  from  (lie  instrument. 

M”  father  rebuked  ino  for  perfness  when 
I turned  and  said,  “Oh,  that’s  nothing.  Any- 
body can  do  that.  I can  do  that.” 

They  continued  the  discussion.  I was 
again  reproved  for  interrupting.  Then  mv 
mother,  remembering,  she  said  afterward,  the 
“Spirit  Waltz”  incident,  suggested  that  they 
would  see  if  I knew  what  lie  was  talking 
about.  They  made  several  experiments  and 
it  was  discovered  that  I really  did  have,  un- 
taught, absolute  pitch. — Mrs.  II.  II.  A. 
Beach,  in  the  Mother’s  Magazine. 


A Christmas  Letter 

Philadelphia,  December  2.5th,  1913 

Emerson  Piano  Company 

. Gentlemen:— I am  writing  these  few 
lines  on  my  own  account  and  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  tell  you  something  about 
one  of  your  pianos,  viz.:  As  1 have  been 
repairing  and  tuning  pianos  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  I have  come  across  some  very 
old  pianos  and  I was  given  one  of  your 
pianos  about  five  weeks  ago  to  rcstring 
and  put  in  playing  condition.  When  I 
looked  at  the  instrument  it  was  nothing 
but  a mass  of  rust  and  mould,  and  it  was 
hard  to  say  what  was  the  matter  with  it ; 
so  I had  it  moved  to  my  shop.  I took 
the  action  out  and  found  that  all  the  felts, 
springs  and  so  forth  were  very  nearly  as 
good  as  new.  All  of  the  bushings  were  fine, 
and  I only  had  to  put  in  new  center  pins 
and  hammer  springs.  The  hammers  were 
fine  after  they  were  filed  up  and  the  ac- 
tion is  as  good  as  new.  The  wrest  plank 
pins  were  in  fine  condition, — only  had  to 
take  the  rust  off.  The  wrest  plank  has 
not  a split  in  it,  and  the  sounding  board 
only  had  one  seam  open. 

I wished  to  write  this  as  this  piano  has 
a date  on  it  of  1880,  and  the  number  is 
321o2;  and  as  it  is  now  finished  it  has  a 
tone  equal  to  the  best  made  to-day. 

This  is  a voluntary  recommendation, 
as  I am  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  I 
could  not  resist  to  write  and  let  you  know 
about  it,  as  it  came  up  beyond  expecta- 
tions. I hope  I get  some  more  Emersons, 
and  I can  certainly  say  a good  word  for 
them.  I beg  to  remain, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  CROSSLEY, 

632  N.  56th  Street 

Thirty-four  years  hence  the  pianos 
built  by  the  Emerson  Piano  Co. 
in  1914  will  give  an  equally 
good  account  of  themselves 

Emerson  Piano  Company 

Established  1849  EostOfly  IWaSS* 
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From  Us  to  You,  at  Factory  Price 

You  SAY  It  nearly  as  much  as 
the  instrument  costs.  Easy 
payments,  select  your  own 
terms. 

Cornish  TSm 

are  guaranteed  for  25  years. 
Famous  more  than  h.ilia  cen- 
tury for  their  unexcelled  tone 
quality,  perfect  action  and 
durability.  Send  for  particu- 
lars of  our  immensely  popular 

One  Year's  Free  Trial 

offer,  the  most  liberal  ever 
made  also,  handsomely  illus- 
trated Catalog,  showing  many  styles  to  choose  from.  Please 
mention  this  magazine,  and  write  today:  a post  canl  will  do. 

COnilSb  Washingt  on,  N.  J. 


MothersilFs 
Seasick  Remedy 

Sahsfurtion  Ouarantud  nr  Money  H'  funded. 
Officially  adopted  by  Steamship  Companies 
on  both  fresh  and  salt  water  — endorsed  by 
highest  authorities  — and  used  by  travelers 
the  world  over. 

Contains  no  cocaine,  morphine,  opium, 
chloral,  coal  tar  products,  or  their  derivatives. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists.  50c  box  enough 
for  24  hours.  $1.00  box  for  ocean  voyage. 

The  One  Dependable  Preventative 
of  Nausea. 

A copy  of-  Mot  horsin' s Travel  Book 
sent  by  request,  without  charge. 

MOTHERS!!.!..  REMEDY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Also  at  lit  St  Bride  Street,  London ; Montreal, 

9 No w York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg?*?' 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


GUSTAV  L.  IManlet 

Composer,  Teacher 

Steinway  Hall.  New  York.  N.  V 


VV  ALTER  L.  Ex-President  of  N.Y. State 
BARITONE  Music  Teachers  Asso- 

il>( ,11;., i Hall  ciation. 

' B .,  , ,,4  Lucturos  New  York  City 


H.  RAWLINS  BAKER 

Aeolian  Hall.  Nc-  ' 

BECKER 
BOGERT 

Teacher  of  Sins;! 

DANCY 
FALK 
MOULTON 
NICHOLS 


Pianoforte 
I nstrnetlon 


Tel.  8296  Bryant 


Cll  \> 


E. 


Plano 

Teaches  exquisite  tone  uud  subjective  style 

KBB  Amsterdam  Ave.  New  Y ork  t ity 


Teacher  of  Slntfiiitf 


\\  ILLIAM_  J.^t  ^ Mr  Oscar  Sacnger 
Address,  121  E.  92d  St., New  York.  Tel.  4881  I 


Mrs-  M.  15.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  • Philadelphia 


JOHN  W.  Tenor  Concert*.  Reellal*. 

Oratorios,  Vocal  Instruction 
330  West  581  li  St.,  New  York  City 


PETERSILEA 

STOCK 


MR8*  PAULY  LE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

101  W.  85th  St.,  New  York  City 


geo.  ciiaiiwick 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


stociwlllglvc  personal  attention  to  letters  from  prospective 
students  of  Song.  Yddrcsa  Vocal  Studio,  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hide-  - - New  llateo.  ( 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
COMBS 
CRANE 
DETROIT 
DANA'S 
HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 
KNOX 


Columbia  School  of  Yluslc 

Clara  Osborne  Reed.  Ill  rector 
5U!t  S.  tV abash  Ave..  t'hirago 


American  Cooservalory.  7b  Inslroelor 
piano.  Voice,  Organ,  Yiolio,  etc. 
Kimhall  Hall  Chirac 


Conservatory  «f  Music 
Established  1867.  IliuhhunlA^e. 
and  t)ak  St.  1’lncinnall,  Oldu 


Broad  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

Gilbert  Raynohl*  Conihs,  Director 
1327*31  S.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  World  of  Music 


All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


Normal  Institute  of  Music 

|>lano.  Voice,  Harmony,  t horns,  etc. 
Potsdam,  N.  V. 


Conser \ atory  of  Mimic 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave  , Detroit,  Mleh. 


At  Home. 

The  contract  of  Oatti  Casazza  as 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  lias  hetn  ie 
n .wed  tor  three  years  dating  from  Hilo. 


Musical  Institute 


\Y i Ilium  IL  Dana,  R-  A.  M.,  Pres. 


A performance  of  the  Ulijal ) was  recently 
• fi.cA  Now  York  Hippodrome  by  toe 

XhwYork  Festival  Chorus  under  the  direction 
of  TaU Bsen  Morgan.  The  chorus  consisted 
of  i.ooo  voices. 


Beiinar  Student,  when  it  was  produced  by 
Colonel  MeCaul  in  New  York  over  thirty  years 
Charles  W.vudham  took  her  with  him 
to  London  to  take  the  title  role  of  Feather- 
brain t»n  her  return  to  America  she  became 
associated  with  Francis  Wilson,  appearing  in 
Ernani  and  many  other  favorite  operas,  in 
private  life  her  name  was  Hattie  Johnson, 
and  she  was  born  in  Boston  sixty-five  jear^ 
ago. 


of  Music 

1712  Chestnut  St 

Philadelphia.  I*a. 


Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


The  funeral  recently  took  place  in  Pater- 
. v of  Mrs.  Maria  Ammarano.  Sh« 
W- the  Sister  of  Caruso's  mother,  and  was 
/ great  favorite  with  the  distinguished  tend, 
who  was  one  of  the  mourners. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Wm.  F.  Bentley,  Hlreetor 


TRACY 

VEON 


CHARLES  LEE  Piano  Instruction 

Certified  Leschetizky  exponent 
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Los  Angeles  has  many  claims  to  consider- 
ation, but  one  of  its  latest  is  that  it  is  the 
home  of  the  California  School  of  Artistic 
Whistling.  A butterfly  recltai  was  recently 
.riven  in  the  Auditorium,  which  holds  3,000 
people.  It  was  packed  from  floor  to  gallery 
with  a throng  of  people  who  were  doubtless 
curious  to  know  how  a butterfly,  whistles 
The  butterflies  appear  to  have  whistled  and 
danced  very  charmingly,  however,  as  the 
audience  proved  highly  enthusiastic. 
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she  was*/ ssor dtif ' ed* ' w it  if  *11 or  h u sha'n d , Wilimiu 
.1  Hall,  in  his  work  as  a singer,  feather  and 
organist. 


\ meeting  of  widely  representative  busi- 
ness men  and  musicians  was  recently  held  m 
Detroit  to  consider  the  organization  of  a 
Detroit  Symphony  Association.  A number  ot 
prominent  men  agreed  to  act  as  trustees  of 
the  organization,  and  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Association  is  now  an  assured  fact.  Oui 
readers  will  he  interested  to  know  that  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter  was  Mr. 
N [ Corey,  whose  wise  conducting  of  the 
■•Teachers’  Round  Table”  department  of  -Ihe 
Etude  has  been  so  widely  appreciated. 
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The  death  lias  occurred  of  Arthur  Bur- 
\ v.rnFviiiE  entertainment  was  given  re-  goyne,  music  critic,  and  professor  of  musical 
A.  Ai,v 'the  Bcnificent  Society  of  the  New  history  and  aesthetics  at  the  Carnegie  Ins  1 
-ently  by  the  „ -,i.i  -f  the  tute  of  Technology.  Pittsburgh.  He  has  also 

been  identified  with  newspaper  work  in  the 
smoky  citv  for  many  years,  and  one  of  his 
daily'  duties  was  to  write  a poem  on  some 
current  subject.  He  was  a graduate  of  liinit.v 
College.  Dublin,  and  was  a man  of  wide  learn- 
ing, a fine  linguist,  and  the  beloved  friend  of 
many  people,  musicians  and  otherwise. 


Emd an d Const ■ r v iito ry  of  Music  in  aid  of  tin 
• ,f,.  The  nnroose  of  the  society  is  lo 

assist'  needy  and  deserving  students  of  the 
conservatory. 


At  a concert  g»vcu  .».v  ^ 'wn«f»in<V 

Symphony  Orchestra  m honor  of  WaMiin 
touV  birthday  a performance  was  given  or 
E R.  Kroegcr-’s  LaUa  IM  s«.  e.  This  slide 
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lets'  been  "plavcd  by  many  <>f  the  leading 
orchestras  and  is  steadily  gaining  in  popu 
larity. 
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B M MacDowell,  an  able  teacher  of  ovci 
42  years  experience,  died  Thursday,  Match 
r.th'ut  his  home  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  He  was 
■i  pupil  of  Eugene  Thayer,  tne  noted  oi^anDt. 
his  son  .1  B Francis  MacDowell.  is  a su<  - 
eessful  teacher  and  organist  of  Columbus. 
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It  is  reported  that  a verdict  in  favor  of 
Oscar  Hammorstein  for  $25,000  and  an  addi- 
tional penalty  of  $5,000  was  ordered  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Yoik  m the  lm 
presario’s  suit  for  breach  of  contract  against 
Florencio  Constantino,  the  tenor. 


Biiown  University  will  lie  one  hundred 
years  old  in  October  of  this  year,  and  quite 
naturally  the  institution  lias  planned  an  un- 
usual ‘‘program  of  exercises,"  ranging  from 
torchlight  processions  to  organ  recitals  lne 
Mendcissohn  Club  of  New  York  is  also  to 
-ive  a concert.  In  fact  music  has  been  given 
a very  worthy  part  in  the  program.  One 
feature  of  a very  unique  character  will  he  a 
dramatic  performance  of  The  Prorahed  Hus- 
band or  a Journey  to  London,  said  to  have 
Peon  the  first  play  ever  to  have  been  produced 
in  New  England. 


\n  unidentified  lady  of  wealth  who  lives 
on  Staten  Island  recently  offered  a prize  of 
$5,000  to  be  spent  on  a vocal  t,[a”"!lsn^Vvpi"a 
Vineriran  girl  who  could  pass  a test  pro vuk  u 
iw  Fllison  van  Hoose.  There  were  two  bun 
died  and  fifty  competitors  and  the  |r.w  was 
won  by  Almo  Dwinell,  of  New  Bii»nton, 
Staten  Island. 


DURING  a recent  Philharmonic  concert  at 
C-irnerie  Hall,  says  The  Sew  ilusxc  Iteriew 
a iierformanee  of  Victor  Hugo  A 
ahlcs  with  moving  pictures  and  oi^.in  a 
imniment  was  being  given  in  the  < armvu 
i'yee  p An  usher,  stationed  at  the  entrance 
•'  nnouneed  in  stentorian  tones.  "Philharmonics 
upstairs,  the  less  mlserables  downstairs  . 


VERY  good  work  lias  been  done  in  New 
York  this  winter  at  the  Sunday  evening  con- 
certs inaugurated  by  the  Peoples  Institute  ill 
the  great  hall  of  Cooper  Union.  Admission  to 
these  concerts  is  entirely  free,  and  a hign 
musical  standard  is  consistently  maintained. 
The  director  of  the  concerts  is  Walter  l. 
Bogert,  and  among  the  soloists  who  have 
appeared  during  the  past  season  are  Albert 
Quesnel , Heinrich  Meyn.  Francis  Rogers,  E - 
lison  van  Hoose.  Albert  O.  .Tanpolski  Fred; 
crick  Martin.  Franz  Kaltcnborn,  -la<’q«o> 
Kasnor,  von  Ende,  Carolyn  Beebe  and  Ada 
Sassoli. 


There  is  a rumor  abroad  that  Andreas 
Dinncl  will  bo  associated  with  the  (.entui 
[ era  Company  n a plan  to  provide  a chain 
ot  opera  houses  through  the  leading  ci  tes  of 
America.  Dippel.  it  will  be  rcnieinb.ued.  ADii- 
for  a time  a co-manager  with  (•atti  ( asazza 
•it  the  Metropolitan,  and  also  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia -Chicago  Opera  Company. 


The  Century  production  in  English  of  d Al 
hert " nlfaJ  prove)  interesting,  though  the 
critics  do  not  seem  to  think  the  woik  w 1 
gain  popularity  in  this  country  It  will  he 
remembered  that  the  work  was  first  hen  id  at 
the  Metropolitan  in  UlOK.  and  even  at  tha 
lime  the  New  Yorkers  evinced  no  -nat  in- 
terest in  it.  Tiefland,  however,  is  exceedingly 
popular  in  Germany. 


The  Russian  opera  Boris  Bodounov,  the 
work  of  the  crazy  genius  Moussorgsky.  has 
been  given  quite  frequent  performances  since 
it  was  first  heard  in  America  a year  or  so 
.lco  it  lias  recently  been  given  in  Philadel- 
phia. and  now  comes  news  that,  it  has  been 
given  in  Buda-Pesth.  Considering  that  the 
work  is  thirty  years  old  or  more,  it  is  aston- 
ishing] v modern,  foreshadowing  many  of  the 
most  recent  achievements  of  such  workers  aB 
Scriabin,-  and  Debussy.  Of  course  this  may 
he  due  lo  some  extent  to  the  assistance  which 
ltimsky-Korsakoff  gave  the  composer,  hut. 
nevertheless,  the  work  is  sufficiently  ind' 
vidua  I to  justify  the  keen  Interest  in  it  which 
musicians  have  displayed.  1 nfortunately 
nature  of  the  work  does  not  favor  a suc<eM 
ful  arrangement  of  the  score  or  themes  fo 
the  piano. 
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\ concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Music 
School  Settlement  for  Colored  I eople  >"  N' " 
York  was  recently  given  at  which  colored 
composers  conducted  their  own  works.  Hatty 
T Burleigh  was  the  presiding  spirit,  and  In 
addition  to  conducting  works  of  his  own,  also 
conducted  works  by  S.  Coleridge  laylor.  the 
famous  A agio-  A frlcan  composer,  whose  early 
'loath  was  so  deplorable.  Some  of  the  othei 
works  also  proved  very  interesting. 


The  dentil  of  Marie  Jansen  will  be  much 
•--retted  by  those  who  enjoyed  hei  in  Jhc 


The  energetic  press  bureau  of  the  1 anamn 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  to  be  hell 
at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  has  been  fil  m 
Tin*  Etupe  pigeon  lioles  with  informatio 
regarding  projects  of  a musical  kind.  5 is 
itors  to  the  exhibition  will  hear  chorusesj) 
live  thousand  girls  and  boys.  May-pole  dances 
choruses  of  Oriental  children,  a meeting  o 
the  supervisors  of  music  from  all  parts  of  th 
Union,  performances  of  The  Messiah  F U 
and  St.  Paul,  orchestral  concerts  of  all  kina, 
hand  concerts— what  more  can  we  say?  Dj 
press  lnircau  ftiritishes  us  with  a complet 
equipment  of  adjectives,  hut  owing  to  lac 
Of  space  we  herewith  permit  our  readers 
•supple  their  own  yvitli  the  feeling  that  the 
may  be  quite  as  appropriate  as  those  of  u 
hereinbefore  mentioned  press  buieuu. 


«v>  o nt  inn 
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On  March  4th,  Benjamin  Dwight  Allen,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  older  musicians  of 
New  England,  died  at  Wellesley,  Mass,  lie 
was  horn  at  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  February  10, 
IS.'il.  Ilis  teachers  were  It.  S.  Ilambridge 
and  Richard  Easteott,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  lie  taught  in  many  weli- 
known  institutions,  including  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory.  Boston  University,  Beloit 
College  and  the  Teachers’  College  of  Colum- 
bia University.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  and  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Farns- 
-1  worth,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  W.  W.  Sleeper  at  Wellesley. 

The  many  friends  of  Edward  Baxter  Perry, 
the  well-known  pianist  and  lecturer  of  Bos- 
' ton.  whose  articles  on  musical  topics  have 
j often  appeared  in  The  Etude,  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  the  present  season  has  been  one 
of  the  best  and  most  successful  he  has  ever 
had.  He  has  filled  engagements  in  nearly 
every  .State  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

: playing  six  nights  per  week  nearly  all  the 
time  s’ nee  November  1st.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  an  American  pianist  can  hold  his 
! own  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  competition 
with  foreign  artists  at  the  present  time.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Perry  has  been  blind  since  boy- 
hood gives  additional  credit  to  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  continues  to  he  irre- 
pressible. He  has  now  carried  his  fight 
against  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Companv  of 
New  York  to  Washington,  believing  that  the 
injunction  preventing  him  from  "producing 
opera  in  New  Yor l<  comes  under  the  Sherman 
; act  as  a conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Oscar  Hammerstein  continually  Insists  tiiat 
he  produces  opera  merely  for  'the  love  of  it 
and  that  his  ambitions  to  act  as  impresario 
are  conducted  at  a financial  loss  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public.  ' It  is 
touching  to  see  this  great  altruist  forced  to 
make  so  vigorous  a fight  for  the  privilege  of 
losing  money  on  opera.  Nevertheless,  what- 
ever Hammerstein’s  motives  are  or  have  been, 
he  has  certainly  done  an  enormous  lot  to  popu- 
larize opera  in  this  country,  and  no  future 
history  of  music  in  America  will  be  complete 
unless  generous  space  is  allotted  to  his 
achievements. 

The  death  of  Putnam  Griswold,  which  we 
so  regretfully  reported  in  these  columns  last 
[ month,  has  occasioned  widespread  mourning. 
Numerous  as  Mr.  Griswold’s  admirers  havo 
] been  among  his  fellow-artists,  probably  few 
of  them  realized  how  the  sterling  worth  of 
this  able  young  American  singer  was  appreci- 
ated by  men  and  women  of  all  kinds  in  all 
walks  of  life.  The  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted hv  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  dean 
of  file  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  the  music 
was  supplied  by  Walter  Gale,  organist  of  the 
. Rroadwfly  Tabernacle,  and  a quartet  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  consisting  of  Paul 
Althouse,  Lambert  Murphy,  Carl  Schlegel  and 
Herbert  Witherspoon.  Horatio  Connell,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  a deep  impression  by  his 
I singing  of  an  aria  from  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
Mr.  Gale  played  the  Handel  Larcjo,  and  the 
quartet  sang  Lead.  Kindly  Light,  a favorite 
hymn  of  the  dead  artist.  Baron  von 
iLcrnsner,  of  the  German  Embassy,  came  from 
Washington  as  the  official  representative  of 
1 flic  Kaiser,  with  whom  Griswold  was  a great 
favorite.  Among  the  pal]  hearers  were  "MM. 
Gatti-Casazza,  Caruso,  Amato,  Toscanini  Ric- 
enrdo  Martin.  Steinway,  Willard  D.  Paddock, 
Frank  J.  Sprague  and  John  IT.  Brewster.  The 
church  was  filled  with  persons  well  known  in 
literary,  musical  and  social  circles.  Mrs. 
Griswold  has  gone  west  for  awhile  to  visit 
Mr.  Griswold’s  mother. 


Abroad. 

Hne  of  the  features  of  (lie  season  in  -Mos- 
cow has  been  a Debussy  festival,  at  which 
the  famous  French  composer  was  himself 

present. 

The  indefatigable  Max  Reger  has  been 
orchestrating  some  of  Schubert’s  songs,  and 
now  he  will  undertake  some  Brahms  songs 

also. 

A\  opera  entitled  Camosine , by  Henri 
Fcvrier,  tile  composer  of  Manna  Yunna,  lias 
'(ini  recently  produced  in  France  and  is  en- 
joying much  favor. 

Marguerite  Melville,  the  American  pian- 
m Vienna,  recently  played  at  the  Queen's 
Hall.  London,  with  great  success.  She  per- 
ormed  the  F minor  concerto  of  Chopin. 

The  com  noser  Felix  Draescke  loft  some 
nemoirs  which  have  been  found  since  his 
'"i* Uis  widow,  who  discovered  them,  has 
molded  to  allow  them  to  lie  published. 

Ax  invitation  has  been  received  l»v  Edgar 
'Hillman  Kelley,  the  well-known  American 
omposer,  to  conduct  his  New  F.nuland 
.vmphony  at  the  Liszt  festival  in  Altenburg. 

•ermany.  ° 

More  than  .»00  Swiss  and  German  choral 
■’ . , t"‘s  are  going  In  participate  in  the  (n- 
' i;i'na  1 s<,l',lr  ^stival  to  he  held  at  Basel 
iijout  the  middle  of  June. 

th<?  Bayreuth  Festival  porform- 
. . * draw  thousands  of  Americans  to 

he  shnne  (,f  Wagner.  Indeed  one  body  (The 
inronia)  has  been  agitating  the  presentation 
't  ar  least  one  music  drama  for  an  audience 
omposed  wholly  of  American  pilgrims. 

f h,  Nl5>"  ,op,'ra  b-v  Andre  Messager.  director 
mo?,1  i ?pera  and  composer  of  Vrronlque, 

• as  produced  recently  at  Monte  Carlo.  The 


work  is  entitled  Beatrice,  and  the  critics  say 
that  it  is  a most  impressive  composition. 

The  three  hundredth  performance  ■ at  the 
royal  opera  in  Berlin  of  Ambroise  Thomas’ 
Mignon  has  recently  been  given.  This  work 
is  probably  tile  third  most  popular  opera 
France  has  produced,  the  other  two  being 
Faust  and  Carmen, 

That  genial  knight  of  Westminster,  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge,  organist  at  the  Abbey,  is 
to  marry  again.  lie  is  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year,  and  has  been  a widowef  for  nine  years. 
His  future  wife  is  a Miss  Marjorie  Wood, 
youngest  daughter  of  Reginald  N.  Wood. 

The  first  performance  of  Daniel  in  the 
Linn’s  Den,  a burlesque  opera  by  Amelie 
Nikisch  (wife  of  the  famous  conductor),  took 
place  in  Hamburg  recently.  It  had  a favor- 
able reception. 

Clara  Clemmens,  the  daughter  of  Mark 
Twain  and  the  wife  of  tile  famous  pianist, 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  was  known  in  America 
as  a singer  before  her  marriage.  She  recently 
rang  at  a concert  in  Berlin  and  was  received 
with  much  favor. 

A season  of  Russian  opera  is  to  be  given 
at  Drury  Lane  this  spring  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Joseph  Beechnm.  It  will  lie  remem- 
bered that  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July 
are  the  true  London  “season,”  and  that  at 
this  time  the  Covent  Garden  opera  is  also  at 
its  height. 

Artists  in  England  are-  lamenting  the 
death  of  Sir  Hubert  von  Ilerkomer.  “One 
of  the  differences  between  painting  and 
music,”  the  celebrated  painter  recently  told 
the  students  of  a London  musical  school,  “is 
that  there  are  no  prodigies  in  the  first-named 
art.  That  is  one  thing  we  are  saved  from.” 

During  the  month  of  May  the  veteran 
composer  Carl  Goldmark  will  celebrate  his 
eightieth  birthday.  Goldmark’s  Sakuntala 
overture,  his  Rustic  'Wedding  suite  and  the 
opera  Queen  of  Sheba  are  the  works  by  which 
he  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered.  To  find 
a composer  cf  his  generation  of  equal  tech- 
nical mastery  and  m -iodic  fertility,  one  must 
needs  go  to  Humperdinck  or  to  Saint-Saens, 
or  to  one  of  the  great  Russians. 

A biennial  prize  of  $4,000  has  been  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Harold  McCormick  in  Romo 
for  the  best  opera  by  some  youthful  composer. 
This  is-  the  first  prize  of  its  kind  to  he  offered 
in  Italy.  Mrs.  McCormick  is  the  daughter 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  the  wife  of  the 
millionaire  head  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  She  is  certainly 
in  a position  to  offer  pVizes  of  this  kind  anil 
can  well  afford  the  luxury,  hut  why  in  Italy? 

Richard  Strauss  has  evolved  a scheme 
whereby  the  smaller  cities  of  Germany  will 
be  enabled  to  have  opera  in  an  adequate  form. 
Every  German  city  with  a population  of  over 
100,000  has  of  course  its  municipally  subsi- 
dized opera,  hut  the  smaller  cities  either  have 
none  or  else  have  opera  of  very  poor  quality 
git  en  under  highly  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, This,  thinks  Strauss,  is  worse  than 
none  at  all.  He  suggests  ns  a remedy  that 
three  neighboring  towns,  whenever  possible, 
should  pool  - their  available  cash  and  engage 
an  opera  director  at  a salary  of  $12,500  n 
year  who  would  produce  results.  Then  opera 
might  lie  given  for  throe  months  in  the  year 
at  each  town  in  turn,  the  remaining  three 
months  being  given  up  to  vacations  and  to 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

“Vaudevillainous”  opera  has  apparently 
come  to  stay  in  London.  It  will  he  remem- 
bered that  some  time  ago  a “potted”  version 
of  Cavalier  in  Rusticana  was  given  at  the 
Coliseum.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  a Wag- 
nerian "potpourri”  consisting  of  Sente's  bal- 
lad and  the  Sailor’s  Chorus  from  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  Elizabeth’s  Greeting  and  ‘ the 
Uilgrim's  Chorus  from  Tannhijuser,  and  the 
Song  Tournament  with  the  Prize  Song  from 
Dir  Meistcrsinger.  The  entire  jumble  is  to  he 
sung  by  real  German  singers  iii  real  German. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  find  any  artistic 
defense  for  such  a melange,  hut  if  some  of 
the  younger  people  who  go  to  vaudeville  are 
so  attracted  by  Wagner’s  music  ns  to  he 
willing  to  hear  more  cf  it  under  better  con- 
ditions, it  may  justify  its  existence.  The  gen- 
tleman who  is  to  undertake  the  mutilation  of 
M agner’s  works  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Spizzi.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 
he  is  an  Italian,  hut  we  blush  to  find  that  he 
is  of  American  birth. 

“Model  cities”  clustering  round  some  great 
business  are  not  altogether  a novelty,  but 
they  are  perhaps  less  well  known  in  England 
than  in  this  land  of  rapid  growth.  The  most 
famous  in  that  country  is  perhaps  Port 
Sunlight,  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey  not  far  from  Liverpool.  It  is  the 
location  of  tile  Sun  ight  Soap  Works,  and  is 
a remarkable  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  cooperation  for  mutual  benefit 
l etween  employers  and  their  workers.  The 
whole  basis  of  the  lire  of  the  village  is 
"prosperity  sharing,”  as  the  London  Musical 
Herald  expresses  it.  Most  interesting  of  all, 
however,  is  to  learn  that  music  plnvs  a verv 
important  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  place. 
There  is  an  excellent  choral  society  of  150 
members  doing  Ihe  most  elaborate  of  modern 
choral  compositions.  There  is  also  a fine 
Amateur  Orchestral  Association.  Particular 
care  is  taken  in  giving  adequate  musical 
training  to  the  children  in  school  and  Sunday- 
school,  an  outcome  of  which  is  the  "Chil- 
dren’s Old  English  Choir,"  the  children  he  ng. 
taught  to  sing  the  old  folk-songs  of  Iheir 
native  land.  Life  in  such  an  enthusiastic 
and  active  community  as  this  must  he  a very 
pleasant  thing. 


Dancing  is  delightful 
to  the  music  of  the  Victrola 

Every  one  enjoys  dancing  to  music  of  such  splendid  vol- 
i.i in c,  such  cleai  ness  and  pencct  rhythm — and  the  Victrola 
plays  as  long  as  any  one  wants  to  dance. 

The  Victrola  brings  to  you  all  kinds  of  music  and  enter- 
tainment, superbly  rendered  bv  the  world’s 
greatest  artists  who  make  records  exclu- 
sively for  the  Victor. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  the  latest  dance  music  or 
any  other  music  you  wish  to  hear.  1 here  are  \ ictors  and 
Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  310  to  3500. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  8. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co  , Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Piano  Tuning  Pays 

Learn  this  independent  profession  at  home 

Our  patented  Tune-a-Phone  simplifies  learning,  elim- 
inates guess  work,  assures  accuracy,  with  or  without 
a knowledge  of  music.  You  can  earn  35  to  315  a day 
and  regulate  your  own  hours. 

We  furnish  Action  Model  and  Tools.  Diploma 
granted.  Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Indorsed  by  highest  authorities. 

A graduate  writes:  “I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  the  great  benefits  derived  from  your  course.  I would 
not  part  with  it  for  31,000.00.  I find  it  easy  to  make  as  high  as  317.50  in  one  day.”  Write  for  Free  book. 

235  Art  Institute,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


NILES  BRYANT  MAKING  TESTS  OF  TRUE  TONE  BY 
TONE-A-PHONE 


NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING, 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  SINGERS 
The  Latest  and  Best  Word  in  Voice  Building 

THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based  upon  nature’s  laws  or  demands,  for  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  the  singing  voice— principle  following  principle  in  logical  sequence.  This  book  is  born  of  the 
author’s  many  year's  of  practical  and  successful  studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the  vocal  profes- 
sion, for  the  first  time  in  print,  the  movements  upon  which  the  whole  system  is  based  the  singing  move 
irents,  the  necessary  physical  c>  rci  :s,  and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its  object  is  to  dev  1 p 
physically  and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  experienced  singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will  all  find 
material  and  information  of  the  highest  value  in  this  book.  For  the  young  teacher  just  starting  out  or 
for  self-instruction,  it  will  prove  indispensable.  In  addition  to  the  physical  exercises,  and  the  nu- 
merous singing  exercises  in  musical  notation,  the  book  is  copiously  illustrated  throughout.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed  and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  Price,  3L00. 

THEO.  PRESSER  €0.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


METRONOMES 


We  retail  more  Metro- 
nomes than  any  house 
in  the  world. 


WITH  BELL 


Every  instrument  we  sell  We  handle  only  loose 

is  guaranteed  against  of  the  best  makes  ob- 

mechanical  defects.  tainable. 

THE  STYLES  ARE: 

American  Maelzel  with  door  attached  .... 

American  Maelzel  with  detached  lid 

French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid  

J.  T.  L.  (Best)  French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid 

PRICES  NET  TRANSPORTATION  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  TWO  OR  MORE 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


552.25 

. $3.25 

2.25 

3.25 

2.50 

3.50 

3.00 

4.25 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Elementary  Piano  1 eclmics, 
Op.  19 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  60  cents 

A simple  elementary  work  of  technic,  one 
that  may  he  taken  up  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction,  including  five-finger  exercises, 
simple  chord  exercises,  and  arpeggios  in  all 
(he  keys.  The  scales  receive  a very  com- 
prehensive treatment.  The  little  work  is 
thoroughly  practical,  giving  the  teacher  a 
new  choice  of  technical  material 


A.  B.  €.  of  Piano  Musi 


ic 


Two-Part  Hymns  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

By  N.  MONTANI 
Price,  25  cents 

Original  hymns  in  the  vernacular,  to  be 
used  either  'in  convents  or  congregations. 
The  music  is  so  written  that  it  may  he  sung 
in  two  parts  with  a simple  and  appropriate 
organ  accompaniment.  The  texts  ot  the 
hymns  are  taken  from  the  most  a p- roved 
sources,  many  of  the  great  writers  cf 
hy  mnologv  bring  represented.  1 he  music 
is  bv  Signor  N.  Montani,  an  organist  an. 
composer  who  has  achieved  an  enviab.c 
reputation. 


The  Standard  Vocalist 

50  Fine  Songs  for  50  Cents 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
songs,  both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to 
voices  of  average  compass.  this  is  a 
book  to  which  the  busy  singer  can  turn 
at  any  time  and  find  therein  a song  adapted 
for  almost  every  possible  demand.  the 
songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  ot  intei - 
mediate  grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaching 
purposes. 


By  Mrs.  H.  B.  HUDSON 
Price,  50  cents 

A little  hook,  which  is  intended  to  pre- 
cede any  piano  method.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  familiarizing  the  -pupil  with 
the  piano  keys  before  taking  up  notation. 
After  the  hand  lias  been  shaped  and  placed 
upon  tlii'  keyboard,  the  young  student  be- 
gins playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  instead  of  from  notes.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  count  time,  yet  the 
pupil  is  able  to  form  melodies  and  become 
familiar  with  the  keys.,  The  pages  are  all 
illustrated  and  the  exercises  have  appro- 
priate names. 

The  Eclectic  Course  of  Graded 
Studies  in  Piano  Playing 

By  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  $1.00 

\ practical  course,  which  can  lie  taken 
up*  after  the  instruction  l ook  js  finished, 
or  with  pupils  who  have  some  iitt  e knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments.- The  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  are  extremely  sim- 
ple it  would  act  as  a supplementary 
work  to  any  graded  course.  It  ‘-on tains  60 
pages,  and  in  all  there  are  10s  diffeient 
exorcises.  


Two  Part  Songs 


The  Standard  Organist 

43  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 

Price,  50  cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published 
The  pieces  are  all  good  and  interesting,  of 
intermediate  grade  and  moderate  lragtD, 
written  in  all  styles  and  suited  to  a'l  pur- 
poses. Iloth  original  organ  pieces  and 
transcriptions  are  included  in  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  book  is  handsomely  printed 
from  special  large  plates. 

Operatic  Four-Hand 
Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  “Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum " for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano.”  It  will  contain 
-ems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 


FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

Price,  50  Cents 

\ collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women's  .voices 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  foi 
high  school  choruses  and  tor  women  s 
dubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon  in  the  making  of  this 
book,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con- 
temporary writers  are  represented,  it  is  a 
book  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form.  


The  Vocal  Instructor 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 
Price,  $1.00 

\ practical,  common-sense  system,  based 
upon  nature's  laws  or  demands,  for  the 
st  udy 


New  Rhymes  and  Tunes 
for  Little  Pianists 

By  H.  L.  CRAMM 
Op.  20 

Price,  75  Cents 

A most  interesting  book  for  elementary 
students,  which  may  lie  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  any  primer  or  instructor,  and 
be  used  while  the  young  students  are  still 
learning  the  staff  notation.  The  pieces 
are  as  simple  and  as  tuneful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them;  most  of  them  have 
verses  accompanying  them  which  may  be 
sung.  The  music  throughout  is  pleasing 
and  appropriate  and  at  the  same  time  the 
l,ook  is  really  helpful  and  instructive. 


Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Musicians 

Compiled  by  A.  S.  GARBET1 
Price,  75  cents.  Full  Leather,  gilt,  $3-50 

A collection  of  brief  portrait-biographies 
made  from  the  series  which  has  been  run- 
ning through  The  Etude.  _ This  is  the  third 
collection  thus  published  in  book  form,  tin- 
other  two  being  known  as  “The  Gallery, or 
Musical  Celebrities,"  and  “The  <> allcry  or 
Eminent  Musicians.”  Though  tlie  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  brief,  they  are  as  authori- 
tative as  care  can  make  them,  both  as 
regards  the  classic  composers  and  the  most 
modern.  The  portraits  in  sepia  are  ex- 
cellent. and  have  in  some  instances  been 
obtained  from  rare  sources. 

Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 

A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  studv.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  in  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
sion and  Technic,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  be  delighted  to 
get  this  book;  three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
a rtists. 

Chammade  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


voice, 
mu  ny 
studio 
vocal 


and  development  of  the  singing 
Tliis  book  is  born  of  the  authors 
years  of  practical  and  successful 
experience,  it  aims  to  give  to  the 
profession  the  movements  upon 
which  the  whole  system  is  based  : the  Ring- 
ing movements,  the  necessary  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its 
object  is  to  develop  the  singer  physically 
and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  ex- 
perienced singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will 
all  find  material  and  information  ot  the 
highest  value  in  this  book.  For  the  young 
teacher  iust  starting  out  or  for  self-in- 
struction'. it  will  prove  indispensable.  < o- 
piouslv  illustrated.  Handsomely  printed 
and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 

A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  sludies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio's  work 
is  always  Interesting  and  melodious,  but 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  lie  is  at  his  very 
best. 


Price,  75  Cents 

A collection  of  (he  most  popular  pieces 
by  the  celebrated  French  woman  composer, 
including  such  favorites  as  <>ir’  dr  Ballet, 
Autumn,  ('allirhoc,  The  Flatterer,  Pierctte, 
Hcarf  Dance.  Seranade  and  others,  all 
newly  edited  and  revised,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  composer,  and 
Mine.  Ohaminade's  o'wn  direction's  for  play- 
ing some  of  the  pieces.  A Chaminadi 
Album  is  in  itself  a superior  collection  of 
the  very  best  class  of  drawing-room  music. 

Concentrated  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  lie  used  in  daily  practice,  to 
foster  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  of  touch 
and  smooth,  pearl-like  scale  playing.  All 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  In 
condensed  logical  form. 


IN  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


THE  MFSIC  TEACI1KK. 


KIH'CATiON  ( >1 
Tims  Tapper. 

MUSICAL  CLAVIN'C  CAULS. 

UKX  FIVE  NOTH  UECKKATIONS. 
W.  Krogmsinn. 

v i - V EASIEST  pieces  FOIt 


Mrs.  C. 
Font 


first  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  PIANO- 
FORTE. 

\E\V  ALBUM  FOR  VIOLIN  ANI>  PIANO. 
i'LEASANT  HOURS  i Four-Iland  Pieces  i 
by  A.  Sartorio. 

Tlik  ROSE  MAIDEN  (Cantata),  Cowon. 
WAONER  LISZT  ALBUM  FOR  THE  IM 
A NOFORTE. 


CHOPIN’S  POLONAISES  FOR  THE  PI 
A. NO  FORTE. 

NEW  REED  ORC.AN  VOLUME. 

NEW  ANTHEM  COLLECTION. 

ITALIAN  OVERTURES  FOR 
HANDS. 


FOUR 


urther  Information  About  New  Works  in  Press  See  “Publishers  Notes’’  on  another  page  of  this  issue 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REQUISITES  FOR 


MUSIC  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSIC  TEACH- 

ERS.  S 1 .0  0.  This  book  is  a compendium  ot 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
to  yield  you  a larger  income. 

CLASS  AMD  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 

Sefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I Oc  each, 

$ 1 .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (“5 

records  with  stubs.)  2 5c.  A practical  method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts. 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  2 5c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

( Pad  of  100  slips  ) 15c.  Furnishing  a weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac- 
ticeas  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100.) 
25c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  ( barge  size  6x0,  package  of  50) 

2 5c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

t Package  of  JOO  ) 1 5c.  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  I 5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1 Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lines 
and  Vocal,  size  14x22  inches,  per  quire,  40c. 
(Postage  lie  extra  i 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

lllO  leaves  7x8%  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

BLANK  PROCRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 
or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 
DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  15c.  Parch- 
merit,  25c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  Hx8H-  Sc. 
MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6%x4%  inches. 

1 Oc. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litlio  in  Colors,  set  of 

1.7,  50c. 

MUSIC  WRITING  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1 5c. 
PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITING  CARDS. 
50  for  35c,  1 OO  for  50c,  500  for  $1.50. 

Neatly  printed  in  either  Script,  Old  English  or 


Plain  Roman. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD. 


UC3C3E.VX  SiHifir  — ‘ - • — — - One 

line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  SI  .80;  2^x3%,  $2.50;  3x4,  $3.20. 
CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c  a 

sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards.  Post- 
paid,  I 2 cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  t 5c  a 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans- 
parent.) Per  package,  postpaid,  1 5c;  the  same, 

12  yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  1 0c;  the  samd,  4 
yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-  PROOF  BOXES. 
For  holding  music.  Cloth-liinged  front,  sheet 
music,  height  3/^  inches.  By  express,  not  pre- 
paid, 2 5c 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  tlie  best 
manilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c  Tlie  best 
rope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre- 
paid , $ 1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $1  .25  to  $1  0,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Cold,  Roman  finish  of  substantial 
weight,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5. 
The  same  iu  silver,  net,  postpaid,  $3. 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARDS. 
5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times  A list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make, 
no  bell,  $2.25;  with  bell.  S3. 35.  Foreign 
make  no  bell  S2.50;  with  bell.  S3.50.  J. 
T L..  no  bell,  S3. CO;  with  bell,  $4.25. 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro- 
nomes, postpaid,  5 0c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14%  inches, 
Mack,  brown  and  wine,  $ f . 1 0;  F>h  inches 
lone,  S 1 .32  Seal  Grain,  1->J4  inches,  colors: 
black  or  brown,  $1.42.  Same,  lines  and  bound, 
$2.15.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  for  tying  ends, 
6 5c.  Tlie  same  with  heavier  board  sides,  leather 
hack,'  handles  lor  earryinu,  95c  postpaid,  net. 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  music  size. 
S 1.50  to  S 00.  Full  sheet  music  size,  S3 
to  S4.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  $ 1 0 to  S2 8.  Send  for 
list. 

MUSIC  STANDS.  84c  to  $ 1 .60,  postpaid. 

Send  for  list. 

1st  ns  send  free  a cop » of  our  catalogue, 
u M„sic  Teachers'  Handbook"  containing  descrip- 
lion  of  above , and  lists  and  pries  on  Busts, 
Plasties.  Jncelnj,  Medals.  Pilch  Pipes,  Forks, 
Hinder-symphony  Instruments. 
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TWO  PIANOS 
EIGHT  HANDS 


The  following  list  is  a selection  of  the  list 
of  the  literature  for  this  arrangement,  for  two 
pianos,  eight  hands.  We  shall  add  other 
numbers  constantly,  including  new  composi- 
tions by  the  best  foreign  composers. 

Pieces  of  all  grades  are  represente'd,  so 
that  teachers  can  take  advantage  of  the  use- 
fulness of  ensemble  playing  with  even  beginners. 
This  list  will  be  found  particularly  rich  in 
brilliant  and  effective  pieces  foi  recital  and 
concert  work.  Suitable  selections  will  be 
made  and  sent  on  sale. 

The  same  liberal  discount  allowed  as  on 
our  own  sheet  music  publications 

Berlioz,  Marche  Hongroise $2.00 

Beethoven,  Turkish  March  1.15 

Behr,  Mitzi  Katzchen  1.50 

Bellini,  Norma,  Fantasy 1.25 

Boccherini,  Menuet  in  A 1.00 

Bizet  G„  Carmen 1.25 

Chevallier,  Kinderfest  Marsch 75 

Engelmann,  Over  Hill  and  Dale 85 

Parade  Review 85 

Grand  Festival  March  1.00 

In  the  Arena  March 85 

Concert  Polonaise 1.00 

Gounod-Bach,  Ave  Maria  1.15 

Hayes,  Comrades  in  Arms 1.00 

Herold,  Zampa,  Overture  2.00 

Hollaender,  March  75 

Keler  Bela,  Lustspiel,  Overture  1.75 

Kontski,  de.  Awakening  of  the  Lion 2.50 

Persian  Marcli 1.50 

Kowalski,  Hungarian  March  1.90 

Kramer,  Op.  7,  Jubelfeier,  Polonaise 1.15 

Kucken,  Op.  72,  Fest-Polonaise  1.50 

Koelling,  Hungary,  Rhapsodie  Mignonne  1.00 
“ Sailors’ Song  and  Hornpipe...  .85 

Lacome,  Impromptu  a la  Hongroise....  1.25 

Lachner,  March  from  Suite  . . 1.65 

Liszt,  Rakoczy  March  1.50 

“ Second  Hungarian  March 1.90 

Lvoff,  Russian  Hymn  50 

Mattei.  Tourbillon,  Valse  2.25 

Mendelssohn,  Ruy  Bias,  Overture 2.75 

■Spring  Song  1 .<10 

War  March  of  the  Priests  1.25 

Wedding  March  1.15 

Milde,  Galop  de  Concert 2.50 

Moszkowski,  Serenata 75 

Michaelis,  Turkish  Patrol 2.15 

Raff.  Op.  174,  No.  6,  Polka  1.20 

“ March  from  Leonore  Symphony  .. . 1.25 

Rossini,  Barber  of  Seville,  Overture 1.75 

“ Barber  of  Seville,  Fantasy 1.25 

“ Semiramide,  Overture  2.75 

“ Tancredi,  Overture 1.50 

“ William  Tell,  Overture 2.10 

Rubinstein,  Trot  de  Cavalerie 1.20 

Rathbun,  Festival  Procession  March 80 

“ Marche  Triumphale 80 

Resch,  Gavotte 2.40 

St.  Saens,  Op.  40,  Danse  Macabre 4.25 

Schmidt,  Op.  9,  Polonaise  No.  1 1.00 

“ Op.  32,  Polonaise  No.  2 1.10 

Schubert,  Op.  51,  No.  1,  Marche  Militaire  1.00 
“ Op.  51,  Trois  Marches  Mili- 

taires 1.75 

" Op.  78,  No.  3,  Menuet 1.00 

“ Rosatnunde,  Overture 3.00 

“ Rosatnunde,  Ballet  Music 1.75 

Schulhoff,  Op.  6,  Valse  Brillante 2.10 

“ Op.  20,  Valse  Brillante  2.25 

Schumann,  Op.  82,  No.  8,  Hunting  Song  1.00 
Op.  124,  No.  16,  Slumber  Song  1.00 

Spindler,  Charge  of  Hussars 1.50 

Suppe,  Light  Cavalry,  Overture 1.75 

“ Poet  and  Peasant,  Overture 2.75 

Schumann,  Op.  68,  No.  12,  KnightA 

Rupert  I kll 

Mendelssohn,  Op.  72,  No.  5,  Chil-  l ,0 
dren’s  Piece  J 

Thomas,  Raymond,  Overture  2.50 

1.60 

3.50 
2.10 
1.00 


Wagner,  Lohengrin,  Prelude  

" March  and  Bridal  Chorus,  “Lo- 
hengrin”   

Meistersingei , Overture 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries 

Spinning  Song,  “Flying  Dutch- 
man"   

Tannhauser,  Overture  

Tannhauser.  March  and  Chorus 

Weber,  Euryanthe,  Overture 

Freischiitz,  Fantasy 

“ Invitation  to  Dance  

“ Oberon,  Overture  

Oberon,  Fantasy 

Webb,  The  New  Woman,  March 

“ Modern  Chivalry,  March 


2.50 

3.25 
1.75 
2.00 

1.25 
2.00 
2.09 
1.25 

.80 

.80 
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We  have  large  and  valuable  lists  for 

TWO  PIANOS 

Four  Hands  — Six  Hands. 

Lists  on  application.  Discounts  the  same. 
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1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Questions  and  Answers 
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Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a Famous  Authority 

© 

Conducted  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

M 

ii 

1 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 

- 

W 

$ 

Always  send  your  full  name  and  address. 
No  questions  ivill  be  answered  when  this  has 
been  neglected. 

Only  your  initials  or  a chosen  nom  de  plume 
will  be  printed. 

Make  your  questions  short  and  to  the  point. 

Questions  regarding  particular  pieces,  metro - 
nomic  markings,  etc.,  not  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  greater  number  of  Etude  readers  will 
not  be  considered, 

Q.  What  are  the  special  characteristics  for 
the  music  of  the  “tango  t”  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  the  dance  should,  not  be  idealized  as 
the  waltz  has  been?  C.  B. 

A.  The  Argentine  Tango,  known  now  as 
the  French,  is  a fairly  rapid  2/4  affair, 
with  various  alterations  of  eighth  and  six- 
teenth notes.  Thus  there  is  sometimes  a rag- 
time syncopation  of  a sixteenth,  an  eighth, 
and  another  sixteenth,  especially  in  the  re- 
cent French  tango  music.  In  the  Argentine 
tangos  there  is  often  the  figuration  of  two 
sixteenths  and  an  eighth,  or  vice  versa,  while 
sometimes  triplets  are  used ; and  the  bass 
part  of  a measure  is  filled  by  a dotted  eighth, 
a sixteenth,  and  two  eighths.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  “Habanera’’  from  Bizet’s  “Car- 
men,” has  the  characteristics  of  the  tango. 
In  North  America,  what  is  known  as  the  one- 
step  is  sometimes  called  the  tango.  This  con- 
sists of  four  steps  in  a given  direction,  then 
four  in  another,  and  so  on.  One  step  of  this 
may  be  taken  to  a half-measure  of  the  usual 
tango  music,  or  it  may  be  danced  to  any 
other  suitable  tempo,  such  as  6/8,  and  its 
allied  rhythms.  Thus  it  would  he  easy  to 
dance  the  one-step  to  the  Coronation  March 
from  “Le  Prophete,"  or  the  Soldiers’  Chorus 
from  “Faust,”  taking  one  step  to  three  beats 
in  the  former. 

As  for  idealizing  the  tango,  as  the  waltz 
has  been  idealized  by  Chopin,  Rubinstein,  and 
others,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done.  But  we  must  remember  that  Chopin 
and  Rubinstein  were  geniuses,  and  that  the 
idealization  of  the  tango,  if  brought  about, 
will  need  the  services  of  some  gifted  com- 
poser. If  this  comes  about,  the  tango  music 
may  be  made  to  take  rank  with  the  Hunga- 
rian and  Slavic  Dances  of  Brahms,  Dvorak, 
and  other  great  composers. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  just  hoiv  much 
harmony  should  be  taught  during  the  first 
four  grades?  Also  is  tetrachord  another  name 
for  triad?  c.  W. 

One  cannot  begin  the  study  of  Harmony  too' 
early.  It  enables  one  to  read  much  better,  at 
sight,  and  it  helps  musical  memorization  enor- 
mously. In  England,  nowadays,  they  are 
teaching  simple  counterpoint  before  Harmony, 
and  the  process  has  much  advantage,  since  it 
inculcates  melody  from  the  very  first.  If 
there  were  more  study  of  counterpoint  I be- 
lieve that  we  would  not  have  some  of  the  un- 
melodic  compositions  which  the  modern  com- 
posers are  unloading  upon  the  suffering  public 
to-day.  People  think  too  much  in  chords  and 
too'  little  in  tunes  in  the  present  epoch. 

Tetra,  is  Greek  for  four,  therefore  it  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  triad.  It  means, 
generally,  the  first  four  notes  of  the  scale, 
and  the  last  four  notes.  You  will  notice  that 
the  four  degrees  from  the  tonic  note  up- 
wards, are  of  the  same  intervals  as  the  first 
four  notes  fro'm  the  dominant  note  upwards. 
Hence  the  name  of  tonic  and  dominant  tetra- 
chords. 

Q.  Ts  there  any  difference  in  the  manner 
of  executing  the  following ? — L.  B. 


1 f 


A.  The  first  should  be  played  with  the 
hands  giving  independent  arpeggios,  the  low- 
est notes  in  each  hand  coming  at  the  same 
time.  The  second  is  one  arpeggio,  starting 
with  the  lowest  note  in  the  left  hand  and 
then  taking  the  notes  upward  in  succession 
through  both  hands,  the  lowest  right-hand 
note  being  played  after  the  highest  left-hand 
note.  Composers  are  often  careless  in  their 
marking  of  arpeggios. 

Q.  Does  an  appoggiatura  always  take 
half  the  time  of  the  principal  note  that  fol 


Ions  it?  That  is,  would  the  following  meas- 
ure 
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A.  This  is  quite  right.  The  Italian  teach- 
ers have  a rule  which  is  to  give  the  appoggia- 
tura  at  least  its  face  value.  Vaceai,  in  his 
vocal  method,  says  that  “while  it  will  not 
be  wrong  to  increase  its  value,  it  must  never 
be  diminished.”  The  general  rule  is  to  give 
the  appoggiatura  half  the  value  of  the 
printed  note,  if  it  is  a plain  note,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  value,  if  it  is  a dotted  note. 
Give  it  even  more  than  this  if  you  feel  im- 
pelled to.*  In  violin  and  vocal  music,  if  the 
next  note  to  the  principal  note  after  the 
grace  note  is  of  the  same  pitch,  give  it  almost 
the  entire  value  of  the  principal  note,  but 
make  a strong  portamento  to  the  next  note. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  a study  of  the 
science  of  acoustics  help  me  in  my  personal 
wotk  as  a teacher?  II  ould  you  advise  me 
to  study  acoustics  before  studying  harmony ? 

, , A.  O.  R. 

A.  I am  a firm  believer  in  the  value  of 
acoustics  to  the  general  musician.  It  en- 
ables the  student  to  comprehend  various 
things  which  would  otherwise  remain  sealed 
mysteries  to  him.  Here  are  a few  questions 
which  the  acoustician  could  answer: — 

^ by  are  most  of  the  intervals  of  our  scale 
out  of  tune,  particularly  thirds  and  sixths? 

W by  does  the  violinist  get  a different  tone 
and  a different  quality  when  he  touches  his 
string  at  different  points  from  that  produced 
when  he  presses  it  against  the  fingerboard? 

How  can  the  brass  instruments  play  a 
chromatic  scale  with  only  three  keys? 

Why  does  the  slide  trombone  constantly 
alter  its  length? 

Why  do  we  have  stops  on  the  organ  which 
give  different  notes  from  the  ones  called  fo'r 
by  the  keys  pressed  down  and  why  do  some 
stops  sound  three  or  four  notes  to  a single 
key? 

Why  does  a clamp  on  the  bridge  alter  the 
power  and  quality  of  the  tone? 

Why  do  violin  and  voice  sound  better  011 
a cold,  clear  day  than  on  a warm  and  damp 
one? 

I could  give  dozens  of  other  musical  ques- 
tious  that  can  be  answered  only  through  the 
study  of  musical  acoustics.  You  can  study 
acoustics  irrespective  of  your  study  of  har- 
mony.  I generally  teach  it  at  the  beginning 
ol  the  course  of  musical  theory,  and  I be- 
lieve that  Mr,  Zeckwer  of  Philadelphia  does 
the  same. 


Q.  II  hat  is  the  significance  of  notes 
marked  staccato , to  he  played  while  the  sus- 
taining pedal  is  held?  Are  not  the  two 
■markings  contradictory  ? 

Are  two  short  grace  notes  ever  written 
successively,  and  how  would  they  be  marked? 
Is  the  long  appoggiatura  employed  in  modern 
music?  If  so,  how  is  it  played?  ,S.  .1.  o. 

A.  No ! the  staccato  not  only  implies  a 
tone  that  is  cut  off  short,  but  also  a crisp 
clear  attack,  and  an  accent,  and  these  last 
qualities  are  retained  even  if  the  damper  or 
the  sustaining  pedal  is  down. 

I wo  short  notes  may  often  precede  11  note 
or  chord,  but  the  playing  is  not  us  definite 
as  with  the  single  grace  note;  generally  the 
tinio  is  taken  from  the  note  preceding. 

appoggiatura  (“long  appoggiatura”  is 
tautology)  is  often  met  with  in  modern  music, 
and  the  long  grace  note  usually  receives  at 
least  its  face  value.  Before  a simple  note 
it  usually  gets  half  (he  value  of  the  note, 
and  before  a doted  note  two  thirds. 

There  are  so  many  misprints  of  the  long 
grace  notes  that  11  is  considered  best  in 
modern  notation,  to  print  them  out  in  ’full 
notation,  although  tills  does  not  give  the 
full  expression  intended  by  the  composer,  for 
tho  appoggiatura  is  almost  always  tender 
and  yearning.  Look  at  Gluck’s  alia  / have 
lost  my  Euridice  for  a great  number  of  these 
long  grace  notes,  and  if  you  compare  an  old 
and  a now  edition  you  will  see  the  modem 
mode  of  writing  them  in  full  notation  Also 
compare  two  or  three  editions  of  Mozart’s 
sonatas  to  study  this  modern  change. 


Character  in  Playing 
Brings  You  Success 

To  become  noted  among  your 
friends  for  your  piano  playing, 
you  must  learn  to  put  character — 
joys,  whims,  humors,  longings — 
into  your  music. 

But,  in  order  to  do  this,  you 
must  have  a piano  able  to  give 
full  yet  delicate  expression  to 
your  every  mood. 

Discriminating  teachers  recom- 
mend the  HADDORFF  for  this 
purpose.  This  well  made,  high 
quality  piano  is  excellent  in  tone 
purity  and  sweetness,  but  its  su- 
preme claim  to  your  regard  lies 
in  its  tone  richness. 

HADDORFF 

The  Piano  with  the  Homo  Vibrating 
Sounding  Board 

The  special  HADDORFF  Sounding 
Board  yields  an  unusual  wealth  of 
resonance.  This  is  why  all  HADDORFF 
music  is  rich  tonally. 

Since  the  piano  you  select  is  bound  to 
help  form  your  musical  character,  either 
for  good  or  bad,  we  advise  your  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  superior  HADDORFF 
before  you  make  a choice.  Write  for 
fuller  information;  also  let  us  tell  you 
what  home  or  dealer  in  your  city  has  the 
HADDORFF.  By  all  means  arrange  to 
see  the  HADDORFF. 

HADDORFF  PIANO  CO. 

405  Ethel  St.,  Rockford,  III* 

Grands  • Uprights  - Players 


Pure  Tone  Essential 


iano 


celebrated  since  1839  for  its  sunlight 
purity  of  tone.  Why  risk  spoiling  your 
child’s  car  for  Tone,  when  such  a piano 
can  be  yours  for  a reasonable  price? 


IV rile  for  Catalog 


Hallct  & Davis  Piano  Co 
jj  Dept.  E 

147  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The©.  Presser  Co. 
Publications 
Issued  May,  1914 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to  teachers, 
upon  request,  at  our  usual  large  professional 
discounts.  Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in 
ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS 

11594  That’s  what  X Call  a Boy, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  1 .15 

1 1507  Blue  Jay,  Mazurka, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .2.) 

11519  Dollie’s  First  Steps,  Op.  04 

No.  3 R.  Barrett  2 .2.) 

11534  In  Slumberland,  Reverie, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .2.t 

11580  Sweet  as  a Rose,  Waltz, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .40 

11581  Climbing  Blossoms 

G.  u.  Spaulding  2 .2o 

11582  Ring  Doves,  Reverie, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .40 

11020  Parade  of  the  Scouts,  Op.  04 

Nu.  4 R.  Barrett  2%  .40 

11175  Leisure  Hours, 

Richard  Ferber  3 .ho 

11170  Minuet Richard  Ferber  3 .40 

11177  Rondino Richard  Ferber  3 .2_> 

11178  Humoresque . Richard  Ferber  3 

11179  Slumber  Song, 

Richard  Ferber  3 .2o 

11180  A Funny  Story, 

Richard  Ferber  3 .2> 

11554  La  Coquette,  Danse  Caprice. 

Op.  14  H.  A.  Farnsworth  3 .00 

11505  Skating,  Op.  64.  No.  2, 

R.  Barrett  3 .40 

11032  Tender  Flower,  Op.  229 

Mo,  i Tulcs  Egghard  3 .-0 

11033  Tarantelle  in  A Minor,  Op. 

112.  No.  8....C.  Gurhtt  3 .40 

11054  The  Hay  Ride,  Op.  04,  No.  5, 

R,  Barrett  3 .40 

11504  Little  Princess,  Gavotte, 

W.  R.  Spence  3 .40 

11572  Inauguration,  March,  Op.  88, 

Nn.  1.  . J.  F.  Frysinger  3 

11573  Little  Marchioness,  Minuet, 

Op.  88,  Nu.  2 

.T.  F.  Frysinger  3 .2.> 

1 ,550  Silver  Chimes, TGaGvotU..tta(>h  _4f) 

1,551  Country  Dance.  r ,40 

11501  Girls  of  the  North. ^ Waltz.  ^ ^ 

1,500  Fond  Recollections.  Reverie, 

H.  Kngelntann  3%  .40 
11575  Celestial  Voices,. . Ant.  Gilis  3 Ms  .00 
11590  Thoughts  at  Sunset,  Reverie. 

TT.  D.  Hewitt  3%  .50 

11012  Mignonne,  Valse,  Op.  48, 

R,  Thom  a 3Va  .0  ■> 

11042  Pastorale,  Op.  174.F^  Hitz  3% 

11181  Reconciliation,  Song  Without 

Words K.  Ferber  4 .50 

11182  At  the  Fountain,  Idyl, 

R.  Ferber  4 .50 

11514  111  the  Hills,  Pastoral 1 Ro- 

matice...  . F.  G.  Rathbun  4 .00 

FOUR  HANDS 

11082  Marche  Militaire,  Op.  00 

C.  Saint-Saens  3V2  .40 
11501  The  Myrtles P.  Wacbs  4 .7  5 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

11014  Intermezzo ...  Tl.  D.  Hewitt  3 .00 

11028  Theme  from  “Air  Vane, 
from  Op.  22.  No.  2 

II.  Vieuxtemps  4 ..so 

PIPE  ORGAN 

11515  The  Angelas. G.  N.  Rockwell  3 .50 

Pastoral  Scene  3 .,0 

1 1497  Epithalame,  Bridal  Ode, 

X.  Barton  4 .50 

11593  Adagio  Cantabile,  from  Son- 
ata Pathetique.  L.  Beetlio 
veil,  arranged  by 

(i.  E.  Whiting  4 .40 

SONGS 

11442  His  Voice  Divine  D .Bird  3 -GO 
11517  Southern  Moon,  J.  C.  Quinn, 

arranged  by  H.  Tonrjee  3 .40 

11567  Mammy’s  Growin’  O.’e. 

G.  N.  Rockwell  •*  '9v 

11502  Vesper  Song,  C.  S.  Briggs  3 ..>0 

11598  Two  Roses  1).  Spooner  . • 

11002  A Lullaby.  N A.  Montant  4 • •>'> 

11022  o Rest  in  the  Lord  from 

••Elijah”  F.  Mendelssohn  4 .30 

STUDIES 

11480  Ten  Brilliant  Octave  Studies, 

Op.  1044 Sartor,  o 5-7  i ..)« 

OCTAVO  ANTHEMS  FOR  MIXED 
VOICES 

10402  With  Joy  We  Hail  the 

Sacred  Day.K.  A Mueller  .»  .!•> 

1040'f  The  Evergreen  Mountain  of 

Life  . J.  Bohan  nan  3 .1  _> 

10407  Lord,  I am  Thine. Til  Kttllak  3 .05 

| 10408  All  Glory,  Laud  and  Honor. 

T.  I)  Williams  •>  .1;> 

II  I,  nr,  The  Lord  is  Great  . I Haydn  5 .0:, 

m l i Gently  Lord,  0 Gently  Lead 
Us,  L.  Von  Kxch.  arranged 

1 , v (’  C Rot  i ti son  3 .Oo 
l ■ 0 for  the  Flame  of  Living 

pu  c |l.  Wilderniere  .10 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES  FOR  WOMEN’S 
VOICES 

,11,7  A Happy  Song.  II.  II.  T> i U e 3 1 • 


BY  H.  C. 

The  favorite  instrument  with  the 
musician  any  time  during  the  last  five 
hundred  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
piano  or  its  predecessors.  The  music- 
lover  finds  more  enjoyment  in  that  which 
yields  under  his  hands  both  melody  and 
harmony,  that  he  can  find  in  any  instru- 
ment of  single  tones — including  the  voice. 
There  has  been  no  single  instrument  that 
has  inspired  the  master  minds  of  the 
great  composers  to  anything  like  the 
heights  that  the  piano  has — Bach,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms 
—all  of  them  have  gloried  in  its  tones. 

Among  keyboard  instruments,  the 
organ  also  has  its  claims.  Its  effects  are 
varied,  and  its  beauties  are  manifold. 
Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  were  mas- 
ter organists,  and  left  some  undying 
works  for  this  instrument,  hut  even  Bach, 
the  greatest  organist  of  them  all,  never 
surpassed  in  his  organ  music  the  immor- 
tal forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues  he 
composed  for  the  “well-tempered  clavier.” 

The  organ  is  in  need  of  no  defense. 
But  the  organist  is  never  entirely  free  of 
the  thought  of  ways  and  means , he  is 
dependent  all  the  time  on  the  mechanical 
devices  which  enable  him  to1  produce  his 
effects.  The  instrument,  however,  is 
very  uniform,  and  when  change  is  made, 
the  change  is  very  obvious.  There  can  be 
none  of  the  intimate  little  touches  which 
in  piano  playing  reveal  the  personality  of 
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the  player  so  delightfully.  Moreover,  the 
organ  belongs  to  big  buildings.  Its  asso- 
ciations are  too  strongly  centered  round 
the  church,  or  the  recital  hall,  for  it  to  be 
a suitable  medium  for  many  emotions. 
The  piano  is  no  less  suited  for  public 
occasions,  but  it  is  also  suited  for  mo- 
ments in  one’s  life  that  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  outside  world.  This  is 
curiously  made  manifest  by  comparing 
composers  who  are  peculiarly  associated 
with  the  two  instruments.  Rheinberger 
is  typical  of  the  one  and  Chopin  of  the 
other.  Who  would  exchange  the  aus- 
terity of  Rheinberger  for  the  myriad  sub- 
tleties of  Chopin? 

The  piano  has  its  defects.  Its  tone  is 
of  short  duration,  and  begins  to  decrease 
immediately  after  it  is  struck;  the  variety 
of  its  tone  color  is  somewhat  limited , it 
cannot  be  carried  about  and  tuned  every 
time  it  is  played  like  the  violin ; hut  not- 
withstanding all  this,  its  tone  is  satisfy- 
ing. Small  wonder  that  Hofmann  speaks 
of  the  piano  as  the  most  chaste  of  all  in- 
struments. We  can  listen  to  the  piano 
without  growing  weary  longer  than  we 
can  to  anything  else,  save,  perhaps,  the  hu- 
man voice  at  its  best.  Even  a great  sym- 
phony orchestra  becomes  monotonous 
after  a while.  There  is  little  to  be  sur- 
prised at,  then,  if  the  great  masters  have 
written  lovingly  for  it,  and  if  its  innum- 
erable charms  have  proved  ample  medium 
for  a Chopin,  a Liszt,  and  a Paderewski. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


What  Others  Say 


the  rent  meat  number  of  letters  from  our  friends  who  are  no 
, the  Jrriee  we  hare  hern  pririleged  to  < lire  them  we  occasion- 

fill  a print  a few  word*.  Will  you  dire  us  the  opportunist  of  trump  to  supply 
your  weds  with  similar  satisfaction  to  pout 


[ find  First  and  Second  Grade  Studil 
Pieces  just  what  1 need  to  interest  Peipinaei^, 
ns  it  trains  the  ear  to  melody  ns  Well  as 
teaches  lingering  and  mental  work.  nits. 
Georgia  Badger  Hu  e,  Maryland. 

i am  using  Foundation  Materials  for  Piano 
j„rte  "id  think  it  the  best  beginners  in 
struetion  book  I have  found.— Mrs.  J.  1 • 
ilE.si.EP,  Virginia. 

T wish  to  tell  you  that  all  music  received 
from  the  Theodore  Presser  Company  lias 
been  thoroughly  satisfactory-all  orders  hav. 
been  filled  most  promptly,  and  I am  pi  eased 
in  every  respect  with  the  house.— Mrs.  J. 

It.  McCulloch,  Texas. 

1 have  just  received  the  New  Be<7ht«rrs’ 
Method  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
Virginia  Mays.  West  Virginia. 

I am  well  pleased  with  your  New  Begin- 
ners’ Itool;  for  Piano  and  find  it  an  excellent 
method  It  is  most  attractive  and  appeals 
Ot  once  to  children— Mrs.  Mary  Thomas, 
New  Jersey. 

In  my  several  years’  experience  T have 
found  your  firm  a splendid  one  to  deal  with. 
Vlt-s.  e.  G.  Moore,  Wisconsin. 

I have  read  The  Etude  for  a number  of 
years  and  it  is  worth  a hundred  times  what 
one  pays  for  it.— I’ercval  Evans.  I’enna. 

Tlte  New  Beginners’  Method  is  splendidly 
arranged  and  will  surety  be  very  much  in 
demand.— E.  Ethel  Rebel,  Honda. 

I greatly  enjoyed  the  music  in  The  Etude 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  funi  thr 
reading  matter  very  interesting.  I hi  useful 
hints  given  in  it  have  helped  me  veT/  much. 
— Phyllis  II-  Lotions,  Mass. 

I am  very  well  pleased  with  Left  Hand 
Technics  by  Philipp. — Miss  M.  C.  Bgntl, 
California. 

Your  “On  Sale”  plan  is  a great  conven- 
ience to  me.  and  1 wish  to  thank  you  foi 
tilling  mv  orders  promptly  and  for  your  cout- 
teomf  treatment.  -Ethel  .1.  Randall.  Michigan. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  Tuo  Students  Album  of  Pour  Hand 
Pieces  has  given  me  much  satisfaction  as  it 
fully  meets  my  expectations. — Ralph  H.  bny- 
dcr,  Indiana. 

. am  very  anxious  to  speak  n word  of 
v in  regard  to  your  manner  of  dealing 
with  t-achers.-  Mrs.  .1.  h.  He, -eng.  lexas. 

; have  been  a reader  of  The  Etude  for 
,ventv  live  years  and  always  find  it  helpful, 
vo.tr  special  orders  arc  always  more 
than  full  value. — Mrs.  A.  -V.  Alexander, 
Colorado. 

The  August  number  of  The  Kti  de  was 
just  hrlmftn  of  fun.  A little  laugh  does  n t 
hurt  anybody,  and  I am  sure  we  tenrheis 
need  a little  to  roiltil  erha  la  tire  now  and  then. 

-Anna  Van  Docke  Peters,  Cuba. 


The  album  of  Popular  Pianoforte  Pieces  is 
certainly  a lint1  hook  and  justifies  the  long 
waiting. — Fred  J.  Wider,  Massachusetts. 

I received  the  camera,  which  was  sent  me 
as  a premium  offer,  aud  appreciate  it  veiy 
much.  With  the  benefit  my  pupils  are  re- 
ceiving from  The  Etude,  aud  the  enjoyment 
1 get  from  the  camera,  I feel  my  investment 
of  a little  time  has  been  an  excellent  one 
aud  well  worth  continuing. — L.  Wallen- 
wabek,  Illinois. 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  splendid  book 
of  teaching  collections  by  Grieg.  it  is  a 
favor  seldom  granted  by  music  companies. 
Usually  they  send  out  some  small  pamphlet 
of  very  little  value  to  anyone — and  let  me 
sav  here  that  your  method  of  doing  business, 
and  your  careful,  kindly  manner  in  dealing 
with  teachers,  must  he  appreciated  by  others 
situated  like  myself  away  from  large  selec- 
tions of  music.  You  surely  will  create  a 
friendship  and  win  the  confidence  of  all  who 
have  anv  dealings  with  you.  No  often  a 
teacher  is  so  busy  there  is  scarcely  time  to 
think  or  remember  what  they  want  a™ jj 
is  a pleasure  to  know  one  always  has  some- 
thing on  hand  in  music. — Mrs.  Chas.  h. 
Stevenson,  Texas. 

The  Operatic  Allium  is  a very  choice  and 
Pleasing  collection,  and  is  sure  to  pleas « , a- 
far  as  variety  is  wanted. — A.  K.  Bartel, 
Missouri . 

T am  very  much  pleased  with  the  edition 
of  ' nation  Studies.— Myrtle  IT.'  Nixon,  New 
York. 

Fchoes  from  Childhood,  by  Mortimer  Wil- 
son, are  charming  arrangements  of  the  old 
nursery  rhymes,  characteristic  melodies  in 
good  range  for  childrens  voices  and  aitm- 
tie  accompaniments.— Helen  H.  green. 

I am  exceedingly  pleased  with  your  A cm 
Beginners’  Book.  My  small  pupils  arc  de 
Indited  with  the  large  notes  and  pictt\  mel 
, idics.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cheney,  \orth  ( arolma. 

The  Virtuoso  Pianist  is  a very  line  hook 
for  technical  development.—  Miss  A.  iv. 
Bartel.  Missouri. 


V SONG — “By  Those  Gates  of  Gold  a 
Mother  Waits"-  -To  cents,  postpaid.  Safford 

Co.,  Keene,  N.  IL 

"organ  1 ST,  experienced,  desires  to  change 
position.  Philadelphia.  Excellent  references.  | 

Box  556,  care  The  Etude. ( 

_ CORKESPOXDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 

Mus.  Bnc.,  Lansdowne,  Idn | 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har- 
mony. Dr.  Alfred-Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

HARMONY  AND  COUNTERPOINT  suc- 
cessfully taught  by  correspondence.  Newell 
L.  Wilbur,  A.A.G.O.,  509  Butler  Exchange, 

Providence,  R L 

ARTISTS'  SOLO  MANDOLIN,  master 
production.  Price  reasonable  to  introduce 
my  make.  Write  to  maker,  Wm.  Buslap, 

3731  Concord  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

TONE  PRODUCTION— “OPEN  THROAT 
METHOD.’’  Four  lessons  mailed  on  receipt 
of  $1.00.  A.  Franeke,  512  Kimball  Hall, 

Dept.  “E,"  Chicago,  111. 

MARGARET  UNDER  TON’S  PIANO 
CONSULTATIONS  Thursday  Afternoons 
only.  705  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  Enter- 
ing Next  Season  Pupils  also. 

PIANO  SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 
WITHOUT  NOTES,  by  J.  Rode- Jacobsen. 
Price  $1.00.  Sent  on  approval  for  25  cents. 
Rhodes-Shelmo  Co.,  2814  N.  Albany  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

EASY  ANTHEMS.  “Thou  Shalt  Be  Ex- 
alted” and  “Day  Unto  Day,”  by  Rufus_  O. 
Sauter.  Bright,  melodious  and  effective. 
Sample  copies  4 cents  (stamps).  Warren 

Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. _____ 

WANTED  TO  SELL — Established  Studio 
of  Voice,  Violin  and  Piano,  including  new 
Knabe  Concert  Grand  Piano  and  furnishings 
complete.  Fine  location  in  city  of  eleven 
thousand  inhabitants.  If  you  are  competent 
and  desire  a $3,000.00  per  annum  location, 
address  V.  O.  P.,  care  of  The  Etude. 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
correspond  with  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  t ar- 
negie  Hall,  Manhattan,  or  the  publishers,^ re- 
garding the  introduction  of  the  Russell  Sys- 
tems of  Music  Studv  for  l’iauists.  Vocalists 
and  Theory  Class  Work.  The  Russell  books 
are  coming  into  use  among  earnest  musicians 

throughout  the  country. 

OPERA.  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS,  1 
SYMPHONY  CONCERTS,  VIOLIN  RE- 
CITALS.  PIANO  RECITALS  all  magically 
concealed  in  the  mysterious  lines  of  a coal 
black  disc,  only  to  he  brought  again  into 
musical  existence  through  the  sound  repro-  I 
during  machine — that  is  the  triumph  of  the 
Victor.  Through  rare  foresight  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  convinced  great' 
opera  artists  of  the  rank  of  Caruso,  Melba. 
Tetrazzini.  Schumann-IIeink,  Ruffo  and 
others  that  the  great  artistic  care  given  to 
the  making  of  Victor  records  offered  them 
uot  merely  a means  of  increasing  their 
revenues  but  also  insured  their  fame  to  pos- 
terity in  a manner  heretofore  impossible. 
New  and  important  singers  added  to  the 
already  long  “exclusive  list”  are  Lucrezia 
Bori,  Emmy  Destinn  and  Julia  Culp.  Write 
a postal  reauest  to  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Co..  Camden.  N.  J.,  and  .they  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  gratis  thei  • monthly  hul- 
lo,iu,  finely  illustrated  aud  including  many 
historical  and  descriptive  notes,  making  it 
well  worth  your  while,  even  though  you  have 
no  thought  of  getting  a Victor  just  yet. 


Each  issue  of  The  Etude  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  me.— Mus.  <>.  Inabuit,  Texas. 

I am  much  pleased  with  Presser’ s Begin- 
ners'  Bool : and  find  it  a much  needed  help 
"n  the  first  grade.  M.  E.  H.  Gardner,  New 
York. 

First  and  Second  Grade  study  Pieces,  bv 
Par  low.  are  altogether  satisfactory,  and 
they  will  help  very  much  in  my  vvoiK. 
Hazel  Tri  ex. 

I am  delighted  with  the  Standard  Opera 
I Ilium  in  every  detail.  Every  L,?11'* 

music  h.ver  should  own  n volume  of  these 
"pen,  gems,  and  I shall  recommend  it  highly. 
Miss  Ekma  'Vagner,  Aew  York. 


ENCORE  SONGS 

We  should  be  pleased  to  send  the  entire  list  or  a 
part  of  it  “On  Sale’*  to  any  of  our  interested  patrons 

(H  High:  M,  Medium;  L,  Low) 

What  the  Daisies  Saw  H Leaycrafl  $ 35 

By  the  Zuyder  Zee M Gottschalk  .25 

Grandmother  Brown M 

Widow  Malone.  . . . M 50 

Of  Course  She  Didn’t . . • • ■ M Tracy  25 

April  Fooling  M Robinson  .40 

I Met  a Little  Elfman.  M 25 

Boston  Cats M Newcomb  40 

Kitty  of  Coleraine  ....M 

Dainty  Little  Love  • • • H . M or  L 

Celeste . . H or  L 

Here  and  There  M 

1 Know  a Little  Girl M Steele 

Little  Boy  Blue  H Bratton  50 

There.  Little  Girl  Don’t  Cry M Norris  50 

1 Doubt  It  M Hall 

The  Bou -Legged  Boy  M Troyer  .30 

The  Foolish  Little  Maiden  ......  M 

Three  Lucky  Lovers.  L Sudds 

Elizabeth’s  Replv M Shaw 

Talking  in  Mv  Sleep  H Gates 

Near  the  Weli  M Quinlan  25 

Over  the  Hills  to  Mary . . . M 

The  Sand  Man  M Lieurance  50 

Come  Where  the  Blue  Bells  Ring  • M Brackett  40 

The  Robin  M Nevin 

Will  You  Come  to  Me? M Remick  25 

Mother  O’  Mine  M 

A Lost  Heart  H or  L Orem 

O Heart  of  Mine  H or  L Galloway  40 

Cupid  and  the  Maiden M Kroeger  25 

Cobwebs  M Williams  25 

The  Jonquil  Maid M Rathbun  50 

Prince  Charming M Parker  .50 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Practical  Ideas  for  Developing  the  Left  Hand 


How  many  times  in  our  musical  youth 
have  we  seen  the  abbreviations  m.  d.  and 
m.  g.  and  learned  from  our  teachers  that 
these  were  little  symbols  of  main  droit 
and  main  gauche,  French  words  for  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  hand.  Then  we 
encounter  m.  s.  and  learn  that  there  are 
also  frequently  used  Italian  abbreviations 
mono  destra  and  mano  sinestra.  The  left 
hand  is  coming  to  have  more  and  more 
significance  in  the  work  of  the  modern 
teacher,  not  through  the  freak  develop- 
ment of  special  pieces  as  freak  pieces,  but 
by  means  of  especially  prepared  compo- 
sitions which  if  studied  rightly  will  make 
this  member  a more  capable  implement 
of  artistic  expression. 

In  spite  of  the  many  methods  that 
have  been  suggested  for  equalizing  the 
hands,  and  in  spite  of  the  continuous  cry 
for  a better  development  of  the  left 
hand  few  pianists  have  yet  reached  the 
point  where  their  left  hands  could  com- 
pete with  the  right  in  executive  ability. 
We  have  left  hand  technique  books, 
plenty  of  collections  designed  especially 
for  the  development  of  the  left  hand, 
and  a few — entirely  too  few — pieces  writ- 
ten for  left  hand  alone.  We  can  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  a 
better  development  of  the  left  hand. 

It  is  a better  plan,  however,  to  advance 
the  left  hand  to  a standard  of  its  own 
rather  than  to  try  to  make  it  equal  to 
the  right,  for  the  left  hand  will  always 
be  subordinate. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  by  reversing  the 
keyboard  of  the  piano,  thus  giving  the 
treble  part  to  the  left  hand,  we  would 
eventually  have  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  left  hand  become  superior  in 
dexterity  to  the  right.  I trust,  however, 
that  no  one  will  try  to  bring  about  any 
such ' “rejuvenation”  as  this  as  it  would 
reduce  pianists  of  today  to  a very  embar- 
rassing state.  Paderewski  himself  would 
be  fortunate  in  having  so  many  fine  hogs 
and  chickens. 

In  our  eagerness  to  make  a good  im- 
pression— say  for  business  purposes — we 
take  up,  for  example,  a Chopin  Nocturne 
and  dash  into  it  with  our  whole  soul. 
How  we  do  work  at  those  little  trills  and 
turns  and  shakes  to  bring  them  to  perfec- 
tion. How  fervently  we  go  over  that 
haunting  melody, — it  cannot  be  too  fine- 
ly tempered.  Our  entire  brain  force  is 
concentrated  on  this,  the  work  of  the 
right  hand.  And  those  beautiful  florid 
passages  and  cadenzas : how  earnestly  we 
play  them  over  and  over  and  over.  They 


By  HAROLD  HUBBS 

must  fall  like  a shower  of  pearls.  Per- 
haps after  a few  weeks’  practice  of  this 
kind  we  shall  begin  to  notice  that  the 
bass  part  sounds  a little  weak  and  un- 
certain. Then  we  will  turn  to  the  left 
hand, — apologetically — take  it  through  its 
part  a few  times,  correcting  a mistake 
here  and  there,  and  in  this  way  conclude 
the  preparation  of  the  Nocturne.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  left  hand  is  so  un- 
skillful? 

Since  skill  in  piano  playing  is  so  large- 
ly a matter  of  nerve  force,  and  since 
this  nerve  force  is  built  up  in  each  hand 
and  arm  by  its  every  act — when  directed 
by  the  mind — we  should  make  it  a point 
to  use  the  left  hand  alone  more,  whether 
at  the'  keyboard  or  away  from  it.  (Lucky 
is  the  pianist  who  is  naturally  left- 
handed). 

Music  written  for  the  left  hand  alone, 
I think,  is  of  much  value  in  this  con- 
nection, as  in  this  the  mind  is  all  focused 
on  the  work  of  the  left  hand.  In  play- 
ing with  both  hands  one  or  the  other 
must  be  more  or  less  mechanical — -al- 
most invariably  the  left — since  the  mind 
can  not  be  focused  on  two  things  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Pieces  for  the  left  hand  alone  are  not. 
very  plentiful,  but  if  we  notice  as  we  go 
along  we  shall  find  much  that  can  be 
played  with  the  left  hand  anyway.  For 
instance,  I once  heard  a pianist  playing 
the  heavy  chords  of  the  Chopin  Prelude 
Op.  28,  No.  20.  To  anyone  not  in  the 
room  it  sounded  as  though  he  was  er- 
roneously crippling  the  chords,  that  is, 
bringing  the  left  hand  down  before  the 
right : whereas  he  was  playing  it  all  with 
the  left  hand  by  striking  the  lower  chord 
first  and  hastily  transferring  the  hand  to 
the  upper  chord.  We  will  also  find  that 
the  left  hand  part  of  many  classical 
works  when  played  alone  reveals  beauty 
of  which  many  of  us  never  dreamed. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  left  hand 
pieces  most  in  demand : — 

GRADE 


Melody  from  Oberon, 

Long,  Long 

Ago 

3 

Drawing  Room  Study.. 

. . . .Grenlich. 

4 

Sextette  from  Lucia  di 

Lammermoor, 

Op.  13 

. Leschetizky. 

10 

Theme,  Op.  10,  No.  5, 

4 

Home , Sweet  Home..., 

8 

Spring’s  Greeting,  Op 

. 43,  No.  1 

Hummel,  F. 

4 

Venetian  Serenade 

4 

Entreaty.  Op.  26 7,  No. 

1 . . . . Lichner. 

4 

Shepherd’s  Lullaby 

3 

Funeral  March,  Op.  350,  No.  2, 

Spindler.  4 


Better  Sight-Reading  Needed 


By  FANNIE  EDGAR  THOMAS 

Nobody  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to 
read  the  newspaper  to  buy  it  a month 
before  and  ponder  over  it  until  the 
words  come  fluently.  Why,  then,  should 
so  many  pianists,  singers  and  violinists 
have  so  much  trouble  in  reading  music 
supposedly  well  within  their  grade  with 
I so  much  difficulty?  There  is  really  no 
excuse.  It  was  once  the  fashion  to  think 
I that  very  few  people  could  do  this;  that 
it  was  a “gift”  bestowed  upon  a few 
; rarely  endowed  musicians,  and  of  no  use 
for  others  to  try  to  acquire  it.  It  was 
agreed  that  some  were  born  with  an 
ear  for  music,  and  all  others  without 
>t;  that  some  had  a “mind’  for  it,  and 
the  rest  apparently  had  no  mind 
. A"  these  ideas  have  proved  false.  Tt 
is,  of  course,  true  that  some  are  natur- 


ally more  gifted  than  others,  and  they 
are  greatly  privileged.  Some  have  a 
quick  ear,  and  some  are  not  so  alert. 
But  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
for  all  who  care  to  do  so  to  become 
fluent  readers.  There  must  first  of  all 
be  a clear,  definite  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  musical  theory — intervals,  terms 
of  expression,  key  signatures,  time  sig- 
natures, and  a carefully  cultivated  sense 
of  rhythm  that  will  carry  one  over  diffi- 
cult places  even  when  the  unprepared 
fingers  have  bungled  over  an  unexpected 
or  difficult  combination  of  tones.  But 
apart  from  these  things,  the  great  way 
to  learn  to  read  by  sight  is— to  read  by 
sight;  anything  and  everything,  provided 
it  is  not  far  beyond  your  grade. 
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BOOKLET 


The  Secretof  Getting  Pupils 

Tells  how.  Send  for  it 

The  Problem  Solved. 

“The  Secret  of  Getting  Pupils”  is  an  en- 

Your  Complimentary  tirely.  newAnd  or^inal  treatment  of  the 

f'-j  ‘ question  ot  getting  pupils.  It  simplifies 

OpW  this  troublesome  problem,  and  shows  how 

you  can  control  the  size  of  your  class.  By 
reading  this  booklet  difficulties  clear  up 
like  a crystal,  disappear  like  fog,  under 
p , the  glare  of  the  sun.  Questions  of  how 

fTfe  \gCFC*  and  where  to  get  pupils,  that  have  caused 

Cs~\  so  much  constant  trouble  and  annoyance, 

--C|  p are  resolved  into  their  simple  elements, 

va  \\BH  and  placed  before  your  mind  clearly  like 

the  plan  of  a house. 

How  to  Secure  a Full  Class. 

“The  Secret  of  Getting  Pupils”  is  not  a 

collection  of  generalities,  but  place  before  you 
concretely  in  simple  lan&ua&e  the  specific  things  to 
be  dene  to  secure  and  maintain  at  all  times  a full 
class  of  interested  pupils. 

How  to  Increase  your  Income, 

For  instance,  among  other  things  it  shows  how  by  right  publicity 
methods  any  competent  teacher  in  any  community,  city  or  town,  can  have  as  many  pupils 
as  he  or  she  desires: 

How  to  &et  pupils  through  recitals.  How  to  manage  present  pupils  to  £et  new  ones. 

How  to  use  the  mails  to  £et  pupils.  How  to  make  personal  calls  effective. 

How  to  extend  your  reputation.  How  to  draw  pupils  from  nearby  towns. 

How  to  increase  your  income.  How  to  secure  pupils  through  music  stores. 

In  short  it  explains  how  to  make  your  ability  brin&  you  larger  returns,  and  also  many 
[other  things  of  vital  interest  to  music  teachers. 

„ By  simply  filling  out  and  mailing  coupon  NOW  we  can  send  you  gratis  with  no  obli&a- 
tion_or  expense  one  of  the  remaining  copies. 

Written  by  an  Authority. 

This  booklet  is  a new  and  logical  survey  of  the  problem  of  keeping 
classes  full,  a dissipater  of  those  troublesome  little  things  and  conditions  that  stand  between 
efficient  teaching  ability  and  a lar&e  class.  It  is  a masterpiece  of  helpful  ideas  and  is  for  ex- 
clusive distribution  amon£  professional  music  teachers. 

It  was  written  by  J.  W.  Myers,  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  University,  member 
Illinois  Bar  Association,  lon&  experience  in  mana£in&  schools,  and  preparing  advertising 
material,  a specialist  in  musical  publicity  work,  a lawyer  by  education,  a writer,  thinker 
and  worker,  founder  of  the  J.  Ward  Myers  Co. 

Don’t  Fail  to  Read  This  Booklet. 

We  want  you  to  read  “The  Secret  of  Getting  Pupils”  and  profit  by  its 

contents;  we  want  you  to  know  more  about  the  work  we  are  doin&  for  music  teachers, 
schools  and  artists.  You  of  course  already  know  in  a general  way  about  the  excellent 
musical  publicity  work  bein&  done  for  teachers  by  the  J.  Ward  Myers  Co. 

But  we  want  you  to  know  more  about  it,  to  understand  how  we  can  help  you  to  secure  i 
more  pupils.  For  that  reason  we  are  willing  to  send  you  a complimentary  cony  of  this 
booklet.  Then  should  you  need  any  of  our  artistic  printed  publicity  material,  folders,  an- 
nouncements,  catalogs,  etc.,  you  will  know  us  better,  and  know  how  admirably  we  can  serve 
you. 

An  Interesting  Booklet. 

Here  is  a book  that  will  interest  and  please  you.  You  will  want  your  y* 
friends  to  have  one.  It  will  benefit  you  as  lon&  as  you  teach.  It  unfolds  difficulties  S 
before  your  mind  like  a reel  of  moving  pictures.  You  will  lau&h  at  the  simplicity  of 
those  serious  problems  that  have  annoyed  and  bothered  you  and  wrinkled  your  /' 
brow  with  anxiety. 

It  will  stimulate  your  imagination,  make  brain  cells  more  active,  create  y 
new  thoughts  and  fancies,  at  the  same  time  it  shows  how,  in  a sane,  practical, 
dignified  way,  to  &et  more  pupils.  If  you  have  time  to  read  only  one  book  /' 
during  the  next  year  make  that  one  “The  Secret  of  Getting  Pupils.”  Add 
this  one  to  your  library  for  without  it  your  book  collection  is  incom-  X 
plete.  There  will  always  be  a vacancy  until  you  secure  a copy. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today. 

Merely  fill  in  and  mail  tile  coupon  today,  and  you  will  re-  - WARD  MYERS  CO. 

ceive  this  interesting  and  helpful  booklet  by  return  mail  free  / 1002  Steinway  Building 

of  all  expense  or  obligation,  to^etherwith  attractive  samples  ru,  r.rn  TI|1Mnl0 

of  the  Myers  Publicity  Folders  fop  Music  Teachers — those  IHILAOU,  ILLINOIS, 

lively  and  interesting  printed  appeals  that  invariably  -ov  Gentlemen: 
brin&  pupils.  I am  willing  to  read  your 

Fifteen  New  Pupils  in  a Year.  booklet  "The  Secret  of  Getting 

This  booklet  shows  how  ono  teacher  fn  a city  of  ton  thousand  S Pupils'”  SO  VOU  may  SClld  me  a coni* 
population  Kot  fifteen  new  pupil;)  in  one  year  by  judiciously  P ..  n 

following  the  method  it  advocates.  Any  teacher  should  ' phmentary  copy  tree  ol  all  expense  or 
accomplish  equal  results.  You  can  in  your  community  ' ri-,  • v l l l 

Send  for  the  booklet  ana  read  it  ana  you  will  readily  ' obligation.  Y ou  may  also  send  me  sumples 

8ee  how  tokeep  your  vacant  teaching  hours  filled.  Fr*lrW<i  otu!  T will  lr.nl- 

Don’t  delay  in  sending  in  the  coupon  until  the  re-  01  tne  Myers  ruDllClty  i OKiers  anti  1 Will  iOOK 

mainintr  copies  of  4 ‘The  Secret  of  Getting  Pupils’'  them  over  carefully.  It  is  understood  there  is  no 

are  stone.  NOW  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  ...  „ . . . .. 

your  mind  is  the  best  time  to  fill  out  and  mail  / obligation  ot  any  kind.  Very  truly, 
the  coupon  so  as  to  be  sure  of  gettinif  one 
of  the  remaining  copies.  N‘ime 

J.  WARD  MYERS  CO.,  (Not  Inc.) 

1002  Steinway  Bids.,  Chicago,  III.  Street  Nlimhpr 

Biffh  grade  Musical  Publicity  Material  / Jl-ICtl  iNUmilLr.. 

City  or  Town 

What  branch  of  music  do  you  teach  ? 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Some  of  America’s 
Most  Prominent  Singers 

are  studying  the  new  modern 
method  of  voice  culture  at  the 

N.  Y.  School  of  Music  and  Arts 

56-58  West  97th  Street 

With  RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 

Voice  Building,  Coaching,  Concert, 
Oratorios,  Opera  and  Repertoire 

\ free  voice  trial  illustrating  his  natural  method 
of  tone  production  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
how  he  gives  nearly  all  his  pupils  a range  of  three 

octaves  instead  of  two.  . 

Will  guarantee  to  raise  your  voice  several  tones 
higher  with  ease.  Has  students  who  sing  C above 

high  C. 

Free  Recital  Every  Thursday  at  8 P.  M. 
Lectures  on  Breathing, Anatomy  of  theVoice  and  Pedagogy, 

Wednesday  at  11.30  A.  M 

Boarding  and  Day  Students  Phone-River  679 

Send  for  booklet  and  other  printed  matter. 
Also  List  of  prominent  singers  all  over  the  country 
who  are  studying  this  method. 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

lessons  by  mail 

In  Harmony.  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Directory  of 
Summer  School 
Classes 

appearing  in  The  Etude  is 
recognized  as  an  authority 
by  music  lovers  and  music 
teachers,  T his  Directory 
is  invariably  referred  to  as 
a guidance  in  selecting  a 
suitable  summer  class. 

S u m m e r School  An- 
nouncements are  inserted 
at  a special  reduced  rate. 
Teachers,  Colleges  and 
Conservatories  organizing 
Summer  School  classes 
should  write  The  Etude 
for  full  information. 

Copy  and  instructions 
for  the  June  issue  should 
reach  the  publishers  before 

May  5 th. 


Or 


given  by 

IRecttal 

by  the  pupils  of 

The  paper  is  of  the  very  best  and  the  oul- 
sidv  cover  is  tasty  and  ornamental  ami 
printed  in  two  colors.  The  inside  two 
hives  are  left  for  the  program  to  be  either 
,]  01  written.  A small  announce- 
merit  of  'F in-:  Etpde  on  the  fourth  page 
makes  the  price  but  75c  per  hundred. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  do  the  printing 
of  the  program  itself.  We  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  send  samples. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 


42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 
(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 
MASTERFUL  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED 


EXPLANATORY  CATALOG 


JUNE  24th  to  JULY  30th  1914 

VIRGIL  PIANO  CONSERVATORY 

Special  Summer  Courses  (Virgil  Method) 

Foundational,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Technic,  Pedalling.  Interpretation,  Recitals 


FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


THE  von  ENDE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Director 

J//  ‘ ‘Reflecting  the  Highest  Ideals  in 
' Musical  Education 

Distinguished  Faculty  Includes: 


III  L 
MEW 


VIRGIL 


Practice  Clavier 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

WEEKS’  SUMMER  ^2»ESSSOISI 

Begins  Saturday,  dune  27th 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address. 

1806  Cameron  Btiildlne,  MEW  YORK 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  Madison  Ave.  and  84tli  Street 


FIVE 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

Students  qualified  as  concert  pianists  and  teachers.  Recent  notices  of  Mr. 
Parsons’  pupils:  ......  D 

brilliant  and  musically  warm.  • R„t,in,tein's  Staccato  Etude.  M.  Kotlarsky  showed  virtuoso  technic, 

technic.  P.  Feinne  reached  a big  climax  m Rnbmstem  s btaccato  t and  ^ m c sWp  major  wa5 

,o  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS.  STE,NWAY  HALL,  1»  E. 

14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  


Blank  Program  Forms 

rpHFSE  forms  contain  four  pages  size, 

I 5*^  x 6%  inches.  On  the  nrst  page 
is  printed 

Concert 


GT"  - s"  OF  MUSIC 

Burrowes  Course  study 

Kindergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  o’ 
Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils — Satisfied  Parents-  Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use - t*  Ms  " 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course,  KATHARINE  BURROWEb 

also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  appl.canon  to  r,TY 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK 


an  endowed  school  of  music 

Ue  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  student,  of  natural  ability  wtth  aa  earnest  purpose  to  do  senou, 
work,  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


B-  - im  nmairfl  | world’s  greatest 

MAUD  POWELL  WOMAN  VIOLINIST 

WRITE  TO  ME  AND  I WILL  SEND  YOU  INTERESTING 
DATA  CONCERNING  HER 

GODFREY  TURNER,  1400  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


VIOLIN 

Herwegh  von  Ende 
John  Frank  Rice 
Anton  Witek 

PIANO 

Hans  van  den  Burg 
Lawrence  Goodman 
Jean  Marie  Mattoon 
Albert  Robb  Parsons 
Louis  Stillmann 
Sigismond  Stojowski 
Vita  Witek 


VOICE 

Ludwig  Hess 
Adrienne  Remenyi 
Fernando  Tanara 

THEORY 

Hans  van  den  Burg 
J.  van  Broekhoven 
Ludwig  Hess 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 


Clarinet,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Trombone, 
Flute.  French  Horn,  Trumpet,  Harp  and 

other  Orchestral  Instruments  taught  by 

Soloist  Members  of  the  N.  Y.  Phdhar- 
monic  Orchestra. 

DORMITORY-CULTURAL  ADVANTAGES 
For  Information  write  to  Dept.  A 

44  West  85th  Street,  New  York 

r-  /..np  29th  to  Aue.  8th 


Musical  Post  Cards 


Imported  Platinotypes 
Superb  Reproductions 


Cards 


Cards 

Italian  Composers  - - 6 

Great  Pianists,  Series  A 1 2 
Great  Pianists,  B I 2 

Great  Violinists  - - - 

Celebrated  Violinists  - 
Renowned  Violinists  - 
American  Composers 
Modern  Pianists 
Modem  Violinists,  Series 
A and  B,  each  - - 


6 
6 
6 

...  6 

- 6 


Great  Masters  - 1 2 

Modern  Masters  - D 
Opera  Composers  - 6 

Russian  Composers-  6 
Northern  EuropeCom- 
posers 

French  Composers  - 
Opera  Singers,  Series 
A-E,  each  - - 
Master  Violinists  - 
Conductors 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

NEW  SETS  FOR  1914 

Cards  c“r48 

American  Conductors  - 6 | Modern  Pianists 
Famous  String  Quartets  6 Series  A and  B - - b 

American  Composers  Celebrated  Organists  - b 
Series  A and  B - 6 1 Famous  Cellists  - - - 0 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 

LISZT-Six  Cards-The  set,  1 5 cents. 

WAGNER— Twelve  Cards— The  set,  30  cents. 
BEETHOVEN— Twelve  Cards— 30  cents  per  set. 
GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS^-Fourteen 
of  the  Great  Composers.  Printed  in  nine  colors, 
with  the  composer  s birthplace  on  each  card. 
cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 

Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Wagner  Operas 
presented  in  Germany.  Lohengnn  (4  Meistemngers 
(6)  Parsifal  (10).  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),  1 ann- 
haeuser  (9),  The  Ring  (28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Aida.  Boheme 
Butterfly.  Falstaff,  Iris,  Tosca  Modem  Operas, 
Rienzi- Hollander,  Tannhaeuser.  Lohengnn,  1 nstan, 
Meistersingers.  Parsifal.  The  Ring.  Six  selected 
cards,  25  cents. 

reward  cards 

A set  of  fourteen  cards.  Portraits  of  the  Great  Com- 
posers with  their  birthplaces  printed  in  nine  colors.  On 
the  reverse  is  a short  hi  igraphy  of  each  master.  With 
each  set  is  given  free  a . . .u».c  Pnze  Card,  a steel  engrav- 
ing, with  portraits  of  eight  composers,  and  blank  lor  in- 
scribing name.  The  price,  30  cents  per  set. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Musical  Pictures 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

17  12  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A Day  in  Flowerdom 

An  Operetta  for  the  Young  Folk 

Libretto  and  Lyrics  by  Jessica  Moore 
Music  by  Geo.  L.  Spaulding  Price,  50  cts. 

This  little  work  is  intended  to  furnish 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old. 
Its  production  will  he  a source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  youthful  participants  and 
their  friends  and  it  will  prove  of  equal 
interest  to  the  grown-ups. 

It  is  in  two  scenes,  consisting  ol  ten 
musical  numbers,  all  bright  melodious 
and  full  of  go.  The  short  bits  of  dia- 
logue are  clever  and  amusing,  the 
scenery  and  costumes  are  inexpensive 
and  easy  of  preparation,  and  the  music 
and  the  text  are  easily  learnt.  It  'mD 
be  produced  by  any  number  of  children. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE  HELENE  MAIGILLE 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
OF  BEL  CANTO 

(SCIENCE  OF  VOCAL  ART) 

Tone  Placing-Diction-Style-Repertoire 

A Summer  Session  pre-eminently  for  Teachers  and 
Students  not  in  New  York  during  the  regular  season. 

The  Summer  Session  of  Seven  weeks 
begins  on  Monday,  June  8th 
continuing  to  Friday,  July  31st,  1914 

Perfect  mastery  of  tone  placing  is  positively  guar- 
anteed. 

The  superiority  of  the  vocal  method  is  proved  by  the 
absolutely  intelligent  and  artistic  use  of  the  voice  by 
pupils  whether  in  private  or  professional  life. 

Address  the  Secretary 

The  Helene  Maigille  American  School  of  Bel  Canto 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DUDLEY  BUCK 


Teacher  of 
Singing 


Aeolian  Hall,  : New  York  City 

Special  Summer  Course 


6 


Weeks  Courses 


For  Teachers  and 
Advanced  Students 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  BOARD 

Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  Public  School 
Music,  Normal  Methods,  Locke’s  Primary 
Plan,  etc.  Certificates.  Catalog.  Teachers 
educated  in  Europe. 

Marks’  Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  F.  MARKS,  Director 
2 West  121st  Street  New  York 


Granberry  Piano  School 

SUMMER  INSTRUCTION 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

BOOKLET  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


— College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


INTFRNATIONAI  musicalandedu- 

IlNIEIUNAllUrSAL  CATIONAL  AGENCY 
MRS.  BABCOCK 

^^FFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
leges, Conservatories,  Schools. 
Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  WEST  97th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - Director 

Greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  students,  teachers  and 
professionals  for  summer  study 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  MUSICIANS 
AND  STUDENTS 

will  be  held  at  this  school  beginning  June  1-15,  July  6-15  and  August 
1;  special  six  and  ten  weeks’. courses,  starting  on  these  dates.  Be- 
sides the  regular  lessons  there  will  be  daily  lectures  on  all  subjects 
and  concerts  by  artists,  students  and  teachers.  Dormitories  in 
school  buildings.  Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and 
the  Hudson  River.  No  charge  for  teacher’s  certificates  and  diplo- 
mas. Send  for  booklet  and  other  printed  matter.  Also  terms, 
including  tuition,  board,  practicing,  etc. 


Six  Weeks  Study  in  New  York  W3 

AJ  The  busy  Artist  and  Teacher  is  offered  7^ ItlltlltL  1 

VI  the  opportunity  of  taking  a Condensed  VI  = 

O Course  in  Technic,  Interpretation  and  Q r . ' 

v\  Pedagogical  Methods  at  a school  of  v\ 
y\  acknowledged  Prestige — 

THE  von  ENDE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Jump  \ 
29«I  | 


1 


AJ  In  a course  of  six  weeks  from  June 
-i  29th  to  August  8th.  Under  eminent  VJ 
™ masters  of  music. 


la 

AlHUt0t 


3QC 


AJ  Concerts,  Cultural  Lectures  and  many 
Cl  opportunities  for  musical  improvement 
are  being  arranged. 

*1  Dormitory  for  young  ladies. 

J?th  ^ F°r  Summer  Booklet  write  to  The 

Secretary  of  The  von  Ende  School  of 
Music,  44  West  85th  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  HAGGERTY-SNELL’S  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  and  PIANO  MUSIC 

Deep  Breathing,  Physical  Culture,  Expression. 
June  16th — August  16th.  Mde.  Haggerty-Snell 
has  an  international  reputation  of  being  able  to 
teach  any  one  to  sing  who  is  not  deaf,  dead  or 
dumb.  $75  for  the  course.  Best  board  secured 
for  pupils  reasonable. 

IDA  HAGGERTY-SNELL 

2647  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


a 

The  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music 

JOHN  B.  CALVERT,  D.D.,  President  (The  Metropolitan  College  of  Music) 

212  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

%f\ 

Special  bummer  session,  June  Zznd  to  July  31st 

Unusual  advantages  for  teachers 

29th  Season  Begins  September  30th 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean. 

announces  the  Eighth 
Annual  Session  of  his 


MR.  R.  G.  WEIGESTER 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC 

At  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  6 to  Aug.  29  (8  weeks) 

PRIVATE  AND  CLASS  The  Normal  Course  covers  the  entire  ground  of  Vocal  Study  by  means 
INSTRUCTION  IN  of  lecture,  class  and  private  instruction  Pleasant  surroundings,  modern 
SINGING  equipment.  Write  for  Booklet  A.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC-Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  sight  reading,  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

The  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Established  1899. 

SUMMER  SESSION  for  Teachers  Opens  June  15th 


Facilities  for  practising.  Opportunity  given  to  accompany  professional  singers  during  course  of  instruction. 
Booklct“Accompanying  as  an  Art”mailcd  on  request.  Mrs.  Marshall  Elliott  Stewart, Director  (Isabel  McCall) 

Telephone 
llryunl 


Suite  1141,  Aeolian  Hall,  29  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  tux:, 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Mr.  Gustav  L.  Becker 

will  conduct  a 

Summer  Course 

for 

Progressive  Piano  Teachers 

Special  Feature:  Modern  natural  Piano- 
— technic,  as  lately  com- 
pleted and  perfected  by  Mr.  Becker.  The  latest 
ideas  on  sightreading,  memorizing,  eartraining, 
as  well  as  the  most  effective  and  economical 
methods  of  study.  **A  course  worth  the 
while.  **  Advantages  for  early  applicants,  secur- 
ing time. 

Address: 

Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City 


JOHN  ORTH 

Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Teaching 
Teachers 
How 

To  Teach 
Normal  Correspondence  Course 

In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic, 
Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand  Culture, 
and  How  to  Teach  Them  ::  :: 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

Taught  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practically,  rapidly. 
Send  2 -cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Three  Trial  Les- 
sons Free.  If  not  then  convinced  you  will  succeed, 
you  owe  us  nothing.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  mean  business,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 

Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


BRUNO  HUHN 

231  W.  96,  NEW  YORK 

Style,  Diction,  Repertoire,  etc. 
to  Vocalists 

WILL  TEACH  DURING  THE  SUMMER 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  SINGING 

Address 

FREDERICK  W.W0DELL,s°Ioist  Teaeher- 

7 Conductor  Bos- 
ton Choral  Union  Concerts  (400  Voices,  Symphony 
Hall)  for  circular  Summer  School  Winthrop  Beach 
(near  Boston),  July  1 — August  5.  Private  and  Class 
Lessons.  Opportunity  for  sea-bathing,  excursions,  etc. 

611  PIERCE  BLDG.,  COPLEY  SQ. 
BOSTON 


MS 


CLASSES  TO  BEGIN  JUNE  1st 
How  to  Teach  Elementary  Harmony  to 
Children 

Principles  of  Teaching  According 
to  Modern  Ideas 

HARRIET  AYER  SEYMOUR  201  W.  87th  St.,  N.  Y. 

A uthor  of  HOW  TO  THINK  MUSIC 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 
by  MAIL 

gives  all  instruction  and  corrects  all 
lessons.  Number  of  pupils  limited. 

K simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers"  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOI.ER.  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
NewYorkCity.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKsj  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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WALTER  SPRY 
MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 


SUMMER  NORMAL  COURSE 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Beginning  June  29th,  1914 

Heads  of  departments 

WALTER  SPRY,  CLARENCE  EDDY  WILLIAM 
REARD.WILMOT  LEMONT  and  ALEXANDER 
KRAUSS. 

Write  for  Summer  Circular  No.  1 


COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President 


SUMMER  TERM 

June  29  to  August  1 

PIANO,  VOICE,  VIOLIN,  DRAMATIC  ART 

Special  terms.  ::  Correspondence  invited 

Address  the  Registrar  for  Catalogue 

Box  44,  Auditorium  Building  - Chicago,  III. 


SUMMER  NORMAL 

PRESENTING  A 

SPECIAL  COURSE 

IN 

“HOW  TO  TEACH  MUSIC  from  Rudiments 
to  Master  Works” 

Private  Lessons,  Lectures,  Class  Exercises 

Conducted  by 

President  E.  H.  SCOTT 
c J Western  Conservatory 

C Synopsis  Mailers  Bldg.,  ::  Chicago 


Frederic  W.  Root 


WILL  HOLD  A TEN 
DAY  SESSION  OF 

normal  work 

- for  ======== 

Teachers  of  Singing 

On  Alternate  Days,  July  6 27 

Mr.  Root’s  Normal  Course  is 
designed  lo  supply  the  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  voice 
teaching  which  s a v e s from 
h apha z a r d , experimental, 
false  or  one-sided  treatment. 


Send  for  Circular 

Kimball  Hall  - Chicago 


MARKS’ 

WRITING  BOOK 

PRICE,  15  CENTS 

A handy  form  of  writing  book,  the  idea  of 
which  was  suggested  by  E.  1 F.  Marks,  a well- 
known  teacher,  of  New  Vork.  It  contains 
ikcrnate  pages  ruled  on  one  side  for  music 
v i it  me  and  on  the  opposite  page  for  hand- 
,,  :tin  so  that  the  musical  examples  may 
written  opposite  to  and  in  connection  with 
I),,,  notes  hearing  thereon.  The  hook  also 
lire  tions  as  to  the  proper  manner 
,,t  writing  the  characters  and  signs  used  in 
musical  notation. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,Phi!adelphia,Pa. 


BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY 


N.  Clark  St.  & Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago 


Kenneth  M.  Bradley,  President 


SUMMER  SESSION 


Beginning  June  22 


Special  Courses  in 


Expression 
Dramatic  Art 


MUSIC 


Languages 
Public  School  Music 


Conducted  by  an  unsurpassed  faculty  including 
Mme.  Julie  Rive'-King  Harold  Von  Mickwitz  Mme.  Justine  Wegene 


Guy  Herbert  Woodard 
Miss  Grace  Stewart  Potter 
Miss  Mae  Julia  Riley 


Frank  B.  Webster 
Emil  LeClercq 
Ernest  O.  Todd 


Edgar  A.  Nelson 
Edward  Dvorak 
Miss  Adelaide  G.  Lewis 


VI ae  juua  ivucy  — 

CHARLES  W.  CLARK 

Swd.nl,  .1.1,™  I—  a te  .W.  * *"•"* 


tjCSHT^U  CONS^TOSV  gmX.gHLV  ^ 


F,,  Catalog  and  special  literature  add.eas:-  Edward  H.  Schwenlter.  Secretary 


Caruthers  School  of  Piano 

A Summer  School  of  Methods  for  Piano  Teachers 

JUNE  29  to  JULY  31,  1914 

Lectures  given  by  Julia  Lois  Caruthers,  Director 

Classes  in  Technic,  Ear  Training  and  Harmony  and  Children’s  Dem- 
onstration Classes  given  by  Elizabeth  Waldo  McCrea. 

Classes  in  the  Teaching  Material  of  Piano  Literal ure  ^emive 

Zarbell  These  Classes  include  technical  and  interpretati 

Weekly the  Faculty  and  assisting 

artists.  For  booklet  giving  full  information  address  Secretary 

724  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING  : : : : CHICAGO 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 


304  S.  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION 

, C I Ton,  tn  Ano  Ur  1014  Recitals,  Lecture  Courses  by  eminent 
of  five  weeks,  from  June  29th  to  Aug.  1st,  Tw(lnty-_eighth  Season.  Catalog 

educators  arranged  for  the  specia  . • mfJVI  HATTSTAEDT  President. 

and  Summer  Session  prospectus  mailed  free.  JQHNJ.HAUSlAPUpiit  __ 


TOE^UMmASCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Cl  ARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 

Announces  SUMMER  SESSION— ALL  DEPARTMENTS— SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

Beginning  Monday , June  2Zna 

piano  VOICE VIOLIN — THEORY — PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

PIANO  VU1CL  VlULin  II  B.  HALL,  509  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO 

For  Catalog  and  Spec.al  Announcement  addreas  J.  P.  nn > 


The  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 

Author  of  “Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic" 

_ , , rp,  . i o at  Epworth,  Ludington  on  the  Lake,  Michigan. 

Summer  School Third  Season  Special  five  weeks  course  for  teachers.  Delightful 

2™  combining  summer  study  and  recreation.  For  full  particulars  address 

E.  H.  LOGAN,  Secretory,  630  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago  


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGEHCY 

nur*  free  booklet 

■tWara  ’TOTgrR  *ys i”  tSSt.  .l  l ■ h o ■ s 


LYCEUM  ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 

Announces  a 

Summer  Normal  Course  in  Piano 

6 weeks,  June  29  thru  Aug.  7,  under  the 
direction  of  Edgar  A.  Brazelton. 

Special  Dramatic  Course 

under  Elias  Day,  beginning  July  6 for  4 
weeks  and  August  3 for  four  weeks. 

For  catalog  address  Secretary, 

Box  L,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 
Dii  ector 

Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

Results  Positive 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS.  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICACO 


HAROLD  HENRY 

Concert  Pianist 

announces  that  he  will  teach  until 
August  1,  1914 

For  terms  and  appointments  address: 

HAROLD  HENRY,  426  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago 


DIRECTORY 
OF  SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 

The  June  issue  of  The 
Etude  will  reach  sub- 
scribers at  a time  unusually 
advantageous  to  interest 
students  contemplating 
Summer  study. 

Arrange  to  have  your 
Summer  School  Announce- 
ment appear  in  the  June 
issue,  sending  copy  to  the 
Advertising  Department 
before  May  5th. 


. . v . / _ Chicago  -414-416  Steinway  Hall 

B.  F.  Clark  Teacher^  Agency 

THE  AGENCY  WITH  THE' SHORT  UMDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT  2Stt>  YEAR 


F.  F.  GUARD’S 
MUSIC  PUPILS’  LESSON  BOOK 
AND  PRACTICE  RECORD 
PRICE,  10  CENTS 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  cover  all  the 
necessary  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of  teacher 
during  a season  s work  Spaces  are  given  for 
the  teacher  s assignment  of  work  at  each 
lesson,  the  amount  of  time  practiced  b>  t 
pupil,  and  the  teacher's  rating  of  the  lesson. 
There  are  also  pages  for  keeping  tuition  ant 
sheet  music  accounts.  It  is  the  most  com- 
pact and  comprehensive  book  of  its  kind  ever 
issued. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Bernhardt  Bronson 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Mr.  Bronson  will  conduct  a special 
Summer  Course  for  teachers  from 

July  6th  to  August  10th,  1914 

Planned  with  especial  regard  for 
instruction  in  the  training  of  the 
tongue  and  jaw. 

Write  for  detailed  information. 


Studios:  558  Jefferson  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EFFA  ELLIS 

Keyboard  Harmony 
Melody  Building  and 
Teaching  System 

may  be  studied  personally  with 
Effa  Ellis  Perfield,  the  origina- 
tor, in  the  following  cities  between 
now  and  July  15 — Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,’  Honolulu, 
Portland, Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  For  exact  dates,  write 

EFFA  ELLIS  PERFIELD 

205  Boston  Store  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Vocal  Summer 
Institute 

FOR  VOCAL  STUDENTS, 
PROFESSIONAL 
SINGERS  and  TEACHERS 

Alexander  Henneman 

Editor  of  Vocal  Department, 
Musical  Monitor  and  World. 

Director 

A Five  Weeks  Course  in  the  Theory 
I and  Practice  of  Singing.  12  Private 
I Lessons,  12  Class  Lessons  and  Dem- 
onstrations, 6 Lectures,  10  Sight- 
Reading  and  Ear-Trafnfng  Classes,  2 Round  Tables  and  5 
Lecture  Recitals.  Course  conducted  on  the  stage  of  the  audi- 
torium. Diplomas.  Send  for  Prospectus. 

Henneman  Hall,  3723  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

Kroeger  School  of  Music 

E.  R.  KROEGER,  Director 

Summer  Term, 

June  1st  to  July  20th 

MUSICAL  ART  BUILDING 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 


FOREST  PARK 

1 *#BiB“VB  1 "IBB%  Galloway,  Organ. 
Stockhoff, Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter, Voice.  54th  year. 
Senior  and  Junior  Colleges,  Prep,  and  College  of  Music. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  MUSIC  OPENS  JUNE  1st. 
\nnual  Session,  Sept.  16.  Bible,  Gym.  Expression. 

Wlm  UNIVERSITY 


Hughey  Color  Music  School 

of  the 

James  Millikin  University 

Decatur,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Summer  Term  opens  June  1st 

Color  Music  Material  and  Books  for  Sale 


SUMMER  VOCAL  STUDY 

JULY  6— AUGUST  1 

4 weeks  of  intensive  work — practical  helpful,  vitally 
interesting.  Includes  20  private  lessons  with  Mr. 
'V  lieox,  experienced  and  successful  teacher  of  teachers; 
‘•lass  sessions  covering  all  phases  of  vocal  pedagogy’; 
recitals,  lectures.  Tuition,  Including  all  privileges, 
5o0.  Class  limited  to  12.  Send  or  circular. 

JOHN  C.  WILCOX 
Wilcox  Studios,  Wolfe  Hall,  Denver 


Northwestern  University 

Summer  School  of  Music  June  22  to  Aug.l,  1914 


Secretary,  School  of  Music 


TN  addition  to  expert  private  teaching 
^ in  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice  the 
school  offers  a special  course  in  Piano 
Teaching  Methods  which  outlines  def- 
inite systems  of  instruction  with  copi- 
ous teaching  material  for  both  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  pupils.  A six 
weeks  course  with  72  hours  of  in- 
struction in  piano  methods,  harmony, 
musical  analysis  and  history  of  music 
for  twenty-five  dollars.  Private  lessons 
extra.  Evanston  is  the  most  beautiful 
residential  city  in  the  West,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  a half-hour 
from  the  heart  of  Chicago. 

Send  for  Summer  Bulletin  with  full  particulars  to 

::  EVANSTON,  ILL. 


DUNNING  SYSTEM 


of  Improved  Music  Study  for 
Beginners  Makes  You  a Specialist 
Practical  and  Artistic  in  Theory  and  Application 

Presenting  a new  world  in  music  alike  to  beginners  and  advanced  pupils.  “Progress”  the  20th  century 
slogan  along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  interest  has  never  been  more  thoroughly  and  practically 
exemplified  in  educational  lines  than  in  the  Dunning  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners. 
Burdened  teachers  are  realizing  this  more  each  year,  also  that  there  is  a demand  for  experts  along  this 
line  of  teaching,  endorsed  by  Leschetizky, Busoni,  Carreno,  Gadski,  De  Pachmann  and  many  others  who 
pronounce  it  the  most  scientific  and  best  in  use  for  beginners  of  any  age.  The  only  system  whereby  the 
truly  normal  idea  is  carried  out.  Normal  training  classes  for  teachers  Portland,  Oregon,  June  23rd,  Chicago 
August  10th,  New  York,  September  20th.  Address  for  booklets,  Mrs.  Carre  Louise  Dunning,  11  West  36th  St 
New  York  City.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Mrs.  Dunning,  will  conduct  normal  training 
classes  for  teachers  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  beginning  April  20th,  July  20th  and  October  19th,  1914.  Proximity  to 
delightful  beaches  affords  opportunity  for  teachers  to  combine  study  with  recreation  at  the  seashore 

Address  Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  3914  Third  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  scored  phenomenal  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers— as  well  as 
children  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  teachers  of  the  Dunning  System  will  ooen 
a normal  training  class  for  teachers  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  July  28th-under  the  same  conditions  as  Mrs 
Dunning  conducts  the  class.  Address,  Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong.  The  Propylaerm,  Indianapolis,  Ind! 
Mrs.  Samuel  Kroesch  of  Whitman  Conservatory,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  who  has  met  with  great'  sue' 
cess  .as  teacher  of  teachers^of  theJJunning  System,  win  hold  a normal  training  class  at  the  Musical  Art 
“ *’'*  L *'  c ’ For  particulars  write  Musical  Art 


Institute,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  beginning  the  first  of  June. 
Institute,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


WILLIAM  H.  PONTIUS,  Director  Department  of  Mimic.  CHARLES  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art 
THE  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES  MAKE  TM*  " 

MlklklF 

42-44 

Ciofalb  SI..  S. 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


Minneapolis, 

Minn. 


THE  RECOUNIZEH  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  SIX  WEEKS,  OPENS  JUNE  16th 
PAUL  TERM  OPENS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  lt>14 

Courses  in  all  branches  of  Music,  Oratory  and  Bramnllr  Art,  from  Elementary  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  in  standard  to  similar 
courses  given  in  European  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty -four.  Each  department  under  Masters  of 
wide  reputation.  Recital  Hall  seating  600.  Two-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  aud  ODera  School 
open  nil  the  year.  PuplVa  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  for  UliiKtrated  Catalog  E.  v 


Valparaiso  University 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Accredited 

* «r  VALPARAISO,  - - INDIANA 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Piano, Voice, Violin,  Organ,  Theory  and  Public  School  Music’ 
Students  may  attend  the  Music  School  and  also  take  the  regular  work  at  the  University 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  S20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room,  gl  .80  to  J53  00  per  week 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address  Henry  B.  Brown,  Pre«ident,  orOliver  P.  Kinsey.  Vice  President 
42ND  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  IS,  1914. 


DANA’S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 

WARREN,  OHIO 


Forty-fifth  year.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches.  Lessons  daily  and  private.  Fine  dormitories  for 
pupils.  Buildings  for  practice  (new).  Pure  water,  beautiful  city  and  healthy.  Not  a death  in  forty-four 
vears.  Superior  faculty.  I*. very  state  and  country  in  North  America  patron izes  the  school.  Fine  recital 
hall  with  an  orchestral  concert  and  soloists  every  Wednesday  night.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send 
for  64-page  catalogue  blue  book  and  historical  sketch  to  WM.  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  Prest. 


Beethoven  Conservatory 


Special  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor. Taylor  and  Oliv , Sis.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


"Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development." 

— D'  Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  BRAINERD  CADY 

(Lecturer  in  Music,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York). 

15  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  NORMAL 
1914 

Portland,  Oregon  June  24 — July  29 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Aug.  3 — Aug.  29 


Announcements  on  Application 


Detroit  Conservatory 

lVIllSlf*.  Francis  L.  York,  M.A.,  President 

FINEST  CONSERVA- 

38th  Year. 

SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

June  29 — August  1 
5 Weeks 

Offers  courses  in 
Piano,  Voice,  Violin, 
Organ,  Theory,  etc. 

Academic  Dept.  Stu- 
dents may  enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  H.  BELL 
1015  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 

| CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC,  fstarmshfo  irr7  1 

CLARA  BAUR,  Foundress 

Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  Throughout  the  Summer 

Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 

Also  Special  Summer  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 

highland  Avenue  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Directress,  1 

The  Etude 
Summer  School 
Directory 

affords  Teachers,  Schools  and 
Conservatories  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effective  means  of 
interesting  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  contemplate  summer 
study. 

The  best  results  will  be  ob- 
tained by  using  the  largest 
possible  space  in  the  June  issue, 
which  will  reach  interested 
readers  at  the  psychological 
moment — when  they  are  most 
concerned  about  location,  date, 
classes,  tuition,  etc. 

Write  the  Advertising  De- 
partment of  THE  ETUDE  for 
full  information. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER 

MEDALS 


This  medal  made  of  gold,  roman  finish, 
of  substantial  weight,  engraved  to  order, 
net,  postpaid,  ft1! .00.  The  same  in  silver, 
net,  postpaid,  #3.00. 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ETUDE 


.JuTTri  — — A 

Directory  of  Summer  Schools 


NORMAL  COURSE 

AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS 

in  the  beautiful  T1ROLEAN  ALPS  near  Italy  and 
Switzerland  during  July  and  part 
of  August,  to  be  given  by 

VICTOR  HEINZE  of  Berlin 


Le^c h e t i^ky^s^a n d 'othe^r*  modern1  dncfp  1 j 

barney,  sight-seeing,  excursions,  exception- 
ally low.  Early  application  necessary. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

liDC  Aiirp  ORCHARD,  5026  Washington 
^ Chicago, Elis  or  ’ VICTOR  HEINZE. 
Berlin,  Peter  Vischerstrasse  13.  


Brenau  College 

CONSERVATORY 

GAINESVILLE,  GA. 

Summer  Session,  June  30th. 
Fall  Session,  September  15th 
Special  Courses  for  Music  Teachers  and 
advanced  students.  Location  foothills 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  delightful  climate 
summer  Snd  winter.  Many  attractions. 
Beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

address 

BRENAU,  Box  97,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


A NEW  AND  WELL-PAID  PROFESSION 

Is  Open  To  Women  Who  Study 

THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers  Brookline  (Boston)  ,Mass. 

The  demand  for  this  Method  is  steadily  increasing.  Last  Summer  s 
School  was  the  largest  since  the  Method  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  fifteen  years  ago. 

i-k  ¥ AKHrkfrt-  cave  “Mrs.  Copp  teaches  children  to  think  and  to  express 

Dr.  Lyma  • converts  it  from  a blind,  mechanical  copying,  into 

a vlS Se'fp  «'™o„  & L - than  » method,  it  i,  , revolution  and 

srlTor„5'^ 

importance  of  your  educational  work  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  spite  of  the  many  cheap  copies  of  this  system  it  stands  unique 
in  its  aim  and  its  accomplishments.  For  full  particulars  apply 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

Home  Addre,,.  31  York  Terrace,  1336,  Bo.t.n,  Ma»s. 


MR.  and  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS  Announce  their 
Eleventh  Annual  Teachers  Classes 


f0r  Teachers  o(  Piano  for  .he  Study  of  Teaching  Material 
•tune  22  to  July  I.  Moot  relit.  N.  ( (near  Asheillle) 
Augusts  to  15.  « l.lmtro 

(Both  Courses  nre  the  sumo) 

7* 

Permanent  address:  Montreal,  North  Carolina 


BRANDON  INSTITUTE 

MUSIC  LITERATURE  ART 


Music  courses  strong-lirepare  for  gwer  and  higher 

Conservatory  cour..  ^^  Valley,  at  intersection 

of^C°&  O °and^.^fe  ^^^^|nt^c^ommodation^D&e^ 
aUpTSdrorESeenseexes.  Rates  S225  to  $350. 

"v.rB, 


Shenandoah 

Collegiate  Institute 

and  School  of  Music  ™ 


art.  piano  tuning,  orchestra,  hand  aim  pipe  s 
J200  to  $216.  No  extras . Address 

SCI  Box  110,  Dayton,  Va. 


BUSH  TEMPLE 

Annual  Five  Weeks  Summer  Normal 

ISABEL  HUTCHESON,  Director 

Violin,  Theory.  Public  School  Music 


Piano,  Voice,  . - - 

and  Musical  Kindergarten  Course 


j“r;  4th.  Bush  Temple,  Dallas,  Texas 


.4  School  with  Ideals— and  means  In  attain  them. . 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

Faculty  of  Artist-Recitalists.  All  departments 
complete.  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus.  1 ublic 
School  Music.  Oratory.  Languages. 

SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  .JUNE  8th,  1914 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 
Peachtree  and  Broad  Streets,  - Atlanta 


E 8th,  1914 

sic  ; 

nta,  Georgia  I 


Southern  University  of  Music 

Gerard-Thiers,  Kurt  Mueller,  Directors 


353  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Summer  Term 


’ special 


Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

. * r~v  ..  HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 


THIRD 


BALTO.,  MD.  ::  HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

The  Leading  Endowed  Musical  Conservatory  of  the  Country 

JULY  1 TO 
AUGUST  12 


SUMMER  SESSION 

• -1— j: r*  ocxnro  IT  Rnvle.  THRU 


Staff  of  eminent  European  and  American  artists  ^J.^'T^^^charles' H.’  Bochau,  baritone;  Fred- 
erick °d''  Weaved  'p'"  t 'TrainSg1  Score  *R  eadbig,  iinstrumen- 

Sionr  Ensemble,  $30.  Lectures  and  recitals  by  eminent  artists  and 

educators.  Circulars  mailed.  „„„  .. 

FREDERICK  R-  HUBER,  Manager 

Arrangements  for  classes  now  being  made 


Practice  pianos  and  organs  available. 


COMBS  BROAD  STREET  CONSERVATORY 

# ■ . . . 1 V miv  n oprl  c considered  and  on  entrance 


Will  give  you  individual  and  careful  attention  Your  "eeds^re  considered  and*  entrance 
you  are  assigned  to  a teacher  especially  a , .°r  s*hool.  Daily  supervision  shows  you  how 
^ ‘oT^opportunSy  for  Public  Performance. 


Tour  Kecitais  a wccb.  r 

WE  GIVE  YOU  A SAFE,  SOUND,  SURE  FOUNDATION. 

We  develop  your  latent  qualities • Moderx . and 
&MFsWJTn.' ^[r^r^n^s^Successand  Loyafty. 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director,  1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St„  Ph.ladelp  .a 


How  to  Conduct  21  Music  School 

" There  is  room  in  every  city  for  a successful  music  school  of 

the  Faelten  type.  The 

1914  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

will  include  illustrated  lessons  in  technique,  interpretation,  repertory, 
method,  class-instruction,  etc.  Write  today  for  spec, al  circular. 

Faelten  Pianoforte  School,  Boston,  Mass. 


Study 


Music  Here  I 


Where  the  advantages  are  great- 
f est.  Our  highly  proficient  instructors,  , 
r completely  equipped  conservatory,  unsur-  , 
passed  facilities  and  very  low  cost  make  the 


pdhscu  laviuuvu  “““  ' “*•»  

Normal  Conservatory  ol  Music 
and  School  ol  Fine  Arts 


pre-eminent  in  the  teaching  of  music,  Hvalfng 
Europe’s  finest  conservatories.  Special  attention  is 

i tfrvirvrx  Dinnn  Or- cron  Vinlin  find  other  Or- 


Europe  s nnest  conservatories.  oya.uu  aitc.muu 
given  to  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  other  or- 
chestral instruments.  Also  a course  in  pubLic 
school  work— making  this  conservatory 
a Superior  School  for  Supervisors 
Our  graduates  are  much  sought  for  to  fill  many  de- 
sirable positions.  For  circular  explaining  fur- 
ther rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 


University  of  Pennsylvania 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

TERM: 

July  6th  to  August  14th 

Theoretical  Courses  in  Music,  including 
Harmony,  Strict  Counterpoint  and  Modern 
Counterpoint,  offered  by  Professor  Clarke. 

Four  Courses  in  Public  School  Music  offered  by 
Mr  Enoch  Pearson,  Director  of  Music  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools:  Music  Pedagogy, 
Method  and  Supervision;  Sight  Singing  and 
Normal  Work, 

For  circular  and  information  concerning 
these  and  other  courses,  address 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  CRAWFORD 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 

Box  35,  College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I LESCHETIZKY’S  5SSS» 


EDWIN  HUGHES 


Offers  a Summer  Course  for 
Advanced  Pianists  and  Teachers  in 

MUNICH 

Early  application  necessary 

Address  : Schweigerstr.  2,  Munich,  Germany 


HEINZE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Piano  students  and  teachers  should  not  fail 
to  take  up  the  Special  Summer  Course.  V alua- 
ble  points  and  helps  for  successful  piano  teaching, 
increasing  number  of  pupils,  etc. 

T1IE  PIANO  BEGINNER  price  80c.  Send  10  Kro 
cent  stamps  for  copy  postpaid. 

Write  for  terms  and  additional  information 


CHARLES  VEON,  Pianist. 

STERE0PTIC0N  LECTURE  RECITALS 
“MOZART  AND  HIS  MUSIC” 

Mr.  Veon  is  prepared  to  furnish  an  entire  program, 
or  to  deliver  a thirty  minute  lecture  to  precede  a 
musical  program  to  be  furnished  by  clubs,  artists 
advanced  students.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 

care  of  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 


Shepard  Summer  School,  ORn  njGE 


( The  Fcto  Education  in  Music) 

June,  July  and  September  (omitting  August) 
TWO  WEEK  COURSES.  Repetition  Classes  Free 

Daily  Lessons,  Classes,  Drills,  Piano  Demonstration. 

Recitals  will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  Principles  ap 
plicahlc  to  ALL  GRADES.  Send  for  list  of  subjects. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Shepard  "‘“wclSv  1915 

Leipzig  Graduate 


C0URTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

, i : children  In  music  ever  placed 


The  oldest  I and  science  method  of  instructing  children 

before  the  orld.  Teacher  PIANO  from  the  start.  SIGHT  READING, 

POSING,  RHYTHM  and  EAR  TRAINING. 


NORMAL  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 


SUMMER  COURSES  IN  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING 

PIANO,  VIOLIN,  THEORY,  FOR  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS 

w-«  Visiting  the  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 

Tour  to  Europe  great  musicians 

70  DAYS  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  T^R™S  ^ ^ AS^TEX 

’ HAHN  MUSIC  SCHOOL,  3915  S.  Ross  Ave.,  DALLAS,  1 l\- 


For  Information 

Add 


PIANO  TUNING 

Regulating  and  Repairing 
A Complete  Course  of  Self-instruction 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur 

By  J.  CREE  FISCHER 

PRICE  $1.75 


work  of  great  practical  value.  Arranged 
systematically  in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, making  a book  that  can  be  used  lor  self- 
instruction,  correspondence  courses  or  text 
book  in  schools  and  conservatories.  A valu- 
able lesson  is  that  on  the  tuning,  regulating 
and  repairing  of  reed  organs.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  appeal  to  a d 

musicians  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  a"d 
rural  districts  rarely  visited  by  professional 
tuners,  and  then  not  oflener  than  once  a year. 
It  will  also  be  a valuable  work  or  a you  g 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  i 
Lome  from  teaching  by  keeping  pupils  pianoB 
in  order. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Presser’s  Musical  Magazine 


JUNE  1914 


MME.  OLGA  SAMAROFF 


MUSIC  SECTION  of  18  PIECES 


! 


THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  MUSIC 
SCHOOL  IS  THE  ALL  IMPORTANT  STEP 

Individual  attention,  high  ideals,  breadth  of  culture,  personal  care  and  moderate  cost  of  education 
at  the  Combs  Broad  St.  Conservatory  of  Music  should  interest  you. 


Can  Accommodate  2500  Day  and  Dormitory 
Students. 

Chartered  by  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
power  to  confer  degrees. 

Teaches  All  Branches  of  Music:  Normal 
Training  Course  for  Teachers,  Public  School 
Music  Supervision,  Piano  Tuning,  Player  Piano 
Regulating,  etc. 

Daily  Supervised  Practice. 

Four  Pupils’  Recitals  a week. 

Complete  Pupils’  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Dormitories  for  Young  Women 

Hugh  A.  Clarice,  Mus  Doc.  Safe,  comfortable  and  homelike. 


Henry  Schradieck 


Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs 


Teachers  of  World  Wide  Fame 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano. 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK,  Violin. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theory 
and  seventy  artist  teachers — graduates  of  the 
CONSERVATORY — trained  in  the  scientific, 
psychological,  musical  methods  which  have 
brought  the  Conservatory  permanent  success. 

Special  Systems 

insuring  constant  supervision  of  details,  elim- 
inating waste  time,  emphasizing  the  individual 
talents  of  the  pupil  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing cost  result  in  a high  standard  of 
scientific  management  applied  to  practical 
musical  education. 


Three  Decades  of  Success 


University  Advantages 

Reciprocal  relations  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania enable  pupils  to  take  special  courses  in 
English,  French,  German,  etc.,  without  extra  charge. 

Postal  Request  Brings  You  Our  Illustrated  Year  Book 

Outlining  all  the  practical  phases  of  our  conservatory  work.  This  book  has  been 
the  deciding  point  in  many  musical  careers.  Let  us  mail  it  to  you  with  our  compli- 
ments. It  is  well  worth  the  investigation  of  any  ambitious  student. 

COMBS  BROAD  SI 

r. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

1327-29-31  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Endless  ETUDE  Surprises. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  when  you 
first  planted  some  flower  seeds  and  then 
waited  patiently  until  the  little  green 
leaves  poked  their  way  through  the 
earth?  Each  day  was  a day  of  surprise. 
The  plants  became  your  children.  Every 
new  leaf  was  hailed  with  delight.  Each 
became  a thing  of  endless  surprises. 

The  Etude  during  the  next  six  or 
seven  months  will  be  a magazine  of  de- 
lightful surprises.  The  material  we  have 
in  hand  has  not  come  to  us  in  a haphaz- 
ard manner  but  is  the  result  of  a cen- 
tral thought,  that  is  editorial  supervision. 
We  have  been  studying  your  needs  for 
years.  In  addition  to  this  members  of 
our  staff  are  gifted  in  divining  your 
difficulties  and  enlisting  the  musical  spe- 
cialists who  will  help  you  most.  Watch 
The  Etude  closely  and  you  will  find  that 
on  every  page  there  ~re  ideas  that  seem 
to  put  a growing  force  in  all  the  things 
you  are  endeavoring  to  do.  Many  of  these 
ideas  provoke  the  exclamation  “Why 
didn’t  I think  of  that,  before.” 

A great  many  minds  are  called  to 
help  you  through  The  Etude  and  you 
will  find  it  is  better  to  take  advantage  of 
the  thoughts  of  many  rather  than  de- 
pending upon  your  own.  Every  issue  will 
contain  some  “Why  didn’t  I think  of 
tjhat  before”  article. 

Salon  Music. 

Described  by  a Foremost  Authority 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  all  writ- 
ers of  Salon  music  is  the  celebrated 
French  composer,  Theodore  Lack.  If  you 
haven’t  played  his  Idillio  in  A flat  you 
have  missed  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
all  piano  pieces  of  the  Salon  type.  He 
has  prepared  a fine  article  upon  this 
subject  that  will  appeal  to  all  who  look 
for  charm  in  piano  playing.  It  will  ap- 
pear in  The  Etude  shortly. 

Help  from  England’s  Most 
Famous  Pianist. 

The  past  season  has  seen  one  of  the 
most  successful  tours  Miss  Katharine 
Goodson  has  ever  made  in  America. 
Journals  from  coast  to  coast  have  been 
loud  in  her  praises.  In  addition  to  her 
public  work  at  the  keyboard,  Miss  Good- 
son  has  gifts  as  a teacher  and  an. inter- 
view which  will  appear  with  her  in  the 
July  Etude  is  cram  full  of  fine  ideas 
which  every  student  will  try  to  work  out 
at  the  keyboard. 

If  you  have  difficulty  with  a slovenly 
technic,  if  you  are  troubled  with  timidity 
or  any  of  "the  many  faults  which  beset 
the  way  of  the  pianist  it  will  be  fortunate 
for  you  if  vou  can  have  Miss  Goodson’s 
view  of  these  questions,  you  will  surely 
be  helped. 

Special  June  Offer. 

With  all  subscriptions  to  The  Etude 
renewed  in  June  we  will  include,  for  IS 
cents  additional,  any  ONE  of  the  follow- 
ing albums  of  music.  Each  album  con- 
tains a large  number  of  new  and  attrac- 
tive compositions.  They  are  sheet  music 
size,  clearly  lithographed  on  fine  quality 
pa’per  and  strongly  bound.  Retail  price  50 
cents.  Order  by  number. 

1216— Popular  Home  Collection — 45  at- 
tractive but  not  difficult  piano  pieces. 
1214 — Standard  Vocalist— 50  songs,  in- 
cluding studio  and  recital  songs  suitable 
for  medium  voice. 

151 — Piano  Players’  Repertoire — 40 
pieces  of  various  styles — caprices,  songs 
without  words,  reveries,  and  similar 
characteristic  numbers. 

1221— Standard  Organist— 43  effective  but 
not  difficult  pieces  for  pipe  organ.  An 
ideal  collection. 

1218 — Selected  Classics  for  Violin  and 
Piano — An  incomparable  collection  of 
19  standard  compositions. 

1225 — Operatic  Four  Hand  Album — 22 
Pianoforte  Duets,  including  selections 
from  Carmen,  Cavalleria  Rusticana, 
Faust,  Trovatore,  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
more,  etc. 
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Let  THE  ETUDE  Assist  You  in 
Getting  Up  a Summer  Out- 
of-Doors  Recital. 

The  Pageant  spirit  has  been  unusually 
active  not  only  in  America  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Whether  it  is  a great  historical 
spectacle  like  the  Durbar  at  Delhi  with 
living  rulers  as  the  actors  or  whether  it 
is  the  simple  but  artistic  storv  of  the 
history  of  musi  al  America  told  as  it 
is  done  every  summer  at  the  home  of 
Edward  MacDovell  in  the  New  Plamp- 
shire  mountains,  these  great  open  air 
events  have  a charm  that  is  hard  to 
describe. 

Perhaps  you  can  not  have  a pageant 
in  your  home  town,  but  you  need  not  let 
the  days  of  flowers  and  green  foliage 
go  by  without  taking  advantage  of  them. 
We  have  foreseen  your  needs  and  have 
outlined  a possible  out-door  recital  with 
a setting  devised  by  a practiced  drama- 
tist and  a program  arranged  by  exper- 
ienced musicians. 

First  of  all  such  a recital  should  not 
be  expensive.  Second  it  should  be  so 
practical  that  any  teacher  could  arrange 
the  setting  without  calling  in  an  architect, 
a mechanical  engineer  or  a bridge  builder. 
We  have  cut  the  expense  down  so  that 
the  recital  may  be  given  with  an  outlay 
of  only  about  two  dollars  more  than  the 
ordinary  recital. 

A little  initiative  upon  the  teacher’s 
part  is  always  remembered  by  pupils  and 
their  parents.  Club  leaders  are  put  to 
their  wits  ends  to  devise  new  ideas  and 
plans  to  promote  their  work.  This  article 
will  prove  a real  help  to  thousands. 

Our  300,000  Introductory  Offer. 

To  make  the  best  possible  start  in  our 
campaign  to  reach  the  300,000  mark  we 
will  accept  six-month  subscriptions  (six 
splendid  issues)  for  50  cents  (the  lowest 
Etude  rate  ever  made).  This  is  purely 
an  introductory  offer  based  upon  our 
knowledge  that  The  Etude  will  be  so 
good  during  the  next  six  months  that 
every  new  friend  you  send  to  us  through 
this  offer  will  become  a permanent  sub- 
scriber. Every  Etude  subscriber  should 
read  particulars  of  this  offer  on  page  366. 

Etude  Trial  Subscription  Offer 

Any  Three  Copies  for  Twenty-five  Cents 

We  will  forward  to  anyone  sending  us 
25  cents  any  three  copies  of  The  Etude. 
This  is  more  than  a trial  subscription 
offer.  It  means  the  bridging  over  of  the 
Summer  season,  the  keeping  alive  of 
musical  interest  in  every  scholar.  Hun- 
dreds of  teachers  take  advantage  of  this 
offer,  some  even  donating  the  subscrip- 
tion. 

These  three  issues  will  contain  fifty 
new  and  standard  pieces  of  music  at  the 
cost  of  about  one-half  cent  each.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  inspiration  and  the 
interest  which  is  awakened  by  the  reading 
of  The  Etude  pages. 

Complete  Premium  Catalog. 

Subscribers  who  have  not  received  a 
copy  of  the  new  “Complete  Premium  Cat- 
alog” of  The  Etude  should  send  a postal 
request  at  once  for  one.  In  this  catalog 
are  listed  a thousand  useful  and  valuable 
articles  which  are  given  to  subscribers 
who  send  one  or  more  additional  subscrip- 
tions. It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Friends  can  very  often  be  induced  to 
subscribe  by  the  mere  showing  of  a speci- 
men copy.  Thus,  with  a little  effort  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  one  of  the  many  desir- 
able premiums  which  The  Etude  offers. 

Magazine  Clubs. 

The  Etude  Clubbing  Department  offers 
an  effective  means  of  purchasing  maga- 
zine reading  at  pa"ticular1y  low  prices. 
By  taking  advantage  of  our  special  clubs, 
the  cost  of  a year’s  subscription  to  The 
Etude  can  he  considerably  reduced.  Selec- 
tion of  magazines  may  be  made  from 
“The  Etude  Magazine  Guide,”  a 32-page 
booklet,  containing  thousands  of  special, 
carefully  selected,  low-priccd  magazine 
combinations. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Elementary  Piano  Technics, 
Op.  19 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  60  cents 

A simple  elementary  work  of  technic,  one 
that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction,  including  five-finger  exercises, 
simple  chord  exercises,  and  arpeggios  in  all 
the  keys.  The  scales  receive  a very  com- 
prehensive treatment.  The  little  work  is 
thoroughly  practical,  giving  the  teacher  a 
new  choice  of  technical  material. 


A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music 

By  Mrs.  H.  B.  HUDSON 
Price,  50  cents 

A little  book,  which  is  intended  to  pre- 
cede any  piano  method.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with 
the  piano  keys  before  taking  up  notation. 
After  the  hand  has  been  shaped  and  placed 
upon  the  keyboard,  the  young  student  be- 
gins playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  instead  of  from  notes.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  count  time,  yet  the 
pupil  is  able  to  form  melodies  and  becotne 
familiar  with  the  keys.  The  pages  are  all 
illustrated  and  the  exercises  have  appro- 
priate names. 


The  Eclectic  Course  of  Graded 
Studies  in  Piano  Playing 

By  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical  course,  which  can  be  taken 
up  after  the  instruction  hook  is  finished, 
or  with  pupils  who  have  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments.  The  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. It  would  act  as  a supplementary 
work  to  any  graded  course.  It  contains  On 
pages,  and  in  all  there  are  108  different 
exercises. 

Two  Part  Songs 

FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

Price,  50  Cents 

A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women's  voices, 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women's 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon  in  the  making  of  this 
hook,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con 
temporary  writers  are  represented.  It  is  a 
bo'ok  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form.  


The  Vocal  Instructor 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based 
upon  nature's  laws  or  demands,  for  the 
study  and  development  of  the  singing 
voice.  This  book  is  born  of  the  author's 
many  years  of  practical  and  successful 
studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the 
vocal  profession  the  movements  upon 
which  the  whole  system  is  based  : the  sing- 
ing movements,  the  necessary  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its 
object  is  to  develop  the  singer  physically 
and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  ex 
porienced  singer,  and  flu*  busy  teacher  will 
all  find  material  and  information  of  the 
highest  value  in  ttiis  book.  For  the  young 
teacher  just  starting  out  or  for  self-in- 
struction'. it  will  prove  indispensable.  Co- 
piously illustrated.  Handsomely  printed 
and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth. 


Two-Part  Hymns  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

By  N.  MONTANI 
Price,  25  cents 

Original  hymns  in  the  vernacular,  to  be 
used  either  in  convents  or  congregations. 
The  music  is  so  written  that  it  may  be  sung 
in  two  parts  with  a simple  and  appropriate 
organ  accompaniment.  The  texts  of.  the 
hymns  are  taken  from  the  most  approved 
sources,  many  of  the  great  writers  of 
bymnology  being  represented.  The  music 
is  by  Signor  N.  Montani,  an  organist  and 
composer  who  has  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation. 


The  Standard  Organist 

43  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 

Price,  50  cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published. 
The  pieces  are  all  good  and  interesting,  of 
intermediate  grade  and  moderate  length, 
written  in  all  styles  and  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses. Both  original  organ  pieces  and 
transcriptions  are  included  in  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  hook  is  handsomely  printed 
from  special  large  plates. 


Operatic  Four-Hand 
Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  "Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum," for  piano  solo,  and.  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano.”  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 

New  Rhymes  and  Tunes 
for  Little  Pianists 

By  H.  L.  CRAMM 
Op.  20 

Price,  75  Cents 

A most  interesting  hook  for  elementary 
students,  which  may  he  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  any  primer  or  instructor,  and 
he  used  while  the  young  students  are  still 
learning  the  staff  notation.  The  pieces 
are  as  simple  and  as  tuneful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  : most  of  them  have 
verses  accompanying  them  which  may  be 
sung.  The  music  throughout  is  pleasing 
and  appropriate  and  at  the  same  time  the 
book  is  really  helpful  and  instructive. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 

A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewliat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all.  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  poin  Mr.  Sartorio's  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  hut 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  he  is  at  his  very 
best. 


The  Standard  Vocalist 

50  Fine  Songs  for  50  Cents 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  ol 
songs,  both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to 
voices  of  average  compass.  This  is  a 
book  to  which  the  busy  singer  can  turn 
at  any  time  and  find  therein  a song  adapted 
for  almost  every  possible  demand.  The 
songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  inter- 
mediate grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaching 
purposes. 


Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Musicians 

Compiled  by  A.  S.  GARBETT 
Price,  75  cents.  Full  Leather,  gilt,  $1.50 

A collection  of  brief  portrait-biographies 
made  from  the  series  which  has  been  run 
ning  through  The  Etude.  This  is  the  third 
collection  thus  published  in  book  form,  the 
other  two  being  known  as  "The  Gallery  of 
Musical  Celebrities."  and  "The  Gallery  of 
Eminent  Musicians."  Though  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  brief,  they  are  as  authori- 
tative as  care  can  make  them,  both  as 
regards  the  classic  composers  and  the  most 
modern.  The  portraits  in  sepia  are  ex 
eellent,  and  have  in  some  instances  been 
obtained  from  rare  sources. 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 

A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  in  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
sion and  Technic,  handsomely  hound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  be  delighted  to 
get  this  book;  three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 


Chaminade  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  75  Cents 

A collection  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
by  the  celebrated  French  woman  composer, 
including  such  favorites  as  (Hr’  dc  Pallet, 
Autumn,  Gallirhoe,  The  Flatterer,  Pierettr, 
Scarf  Dance,  Seranado  and  others,  all 
newly  edited  and  revised,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  composer,  and 
Mine.  Chaminade's  own  direction's  for  play 
ing  some  of  the  pieces.  A Chaminade 
Album  is  in  itself  a superior  collection  of 
the  very  best  class  of  drawing-room  music. 


Concentrated  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  AL^'S  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  he  used  in  daily  practice,  to 
foster  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  of  touch 
and  smooth,  pearl  like  scale  playing.  All 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  in 
condensed  logical  form. 


IN  PRESS 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

first  PARI.OR  ALBUM  FOR  PIANO- 
FORTE. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  MUSIC  TEACHER. 
Thos.  Tapper. 

MUSICAL  PLAYING  CARDS. 

TEN  FIVE- NOTE  RECREATIONS.  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Krogmami. 

VERY  EASIEST  PIECES  FOR  FOUR 
1 1 A NI >S. 


NEW  ALBUM  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 
TI1E  ROSE  MAIDEN  (Cantata),  Cowen. 
WAGNER  LISZT  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

CHOPIN’S  POLONAISES  FOR  THE  PI 
ANOFORTE. 

NEW  REED  ORGAN  VOLUME. 

NEW  ANTHEM  COLLECTION. 

I.’AG T LITE,  Op.  20.  IiO  Couppey. 


For  Further  Information 


About  New  Works  in  Press  See  “Publishers  Notes”  on  another  page  of  this  issue 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Greatest  Educational  Work  of  Age 

■ ■ =- 


Mathews  Standard 
Graded  Course  of 
Studies  for  Pianoforte 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 

A COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  lingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple- 
mented with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con- 
ducted in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex-  . 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in- 
dividual studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  TheGraded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex-  i 
perience  had  shown  to  be  necessary. 


CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 


SYSTEM  Gives  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  the  I 
broadest  possible  system  and  com- 
bines the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  techuic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

ECONOMY  Makes  the  cost  of  necessary  studies  I 
1 a mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 

otherwise  be 


PROGRESS  The  careful  gra<3iQg  of  the  studies 

makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 
to  Book  X like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 


VARIETY  studies  are  taken  from  all  the 

best  known  composers  of  piano  stud- 
ies. This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 


SIMP!  If  ITY  The  studies  are  accompanied  by 
1 1 educational  notes  and  may  be 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi- 
ence or  training  in  this  course  There  is  no  arbi- 
trary method  demanded. 


INTFRFST  Only  the  most  interesting  and 
practical  studies  ha  ve  been  select- 
ed The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to 
pupils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
Course. 

10  GRADES;  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 

Our  usual  discount  is  allow  ed.  S£hd  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 
market. 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 

FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Price,  $1.00  Grades  IX  to  XI 

These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  se- 
lected for  some  standard  technical  essential;  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Saens  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords. 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeggio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chorda, 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  of 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  ready 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 
composers, about  half  of  them  by  composers  still 
living.  Adapted  as  a continuation  of  Mathews' 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded 
courses. 
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THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House  for 
Teachers,  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  Music 


The  best  selected  and  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  music.  The  most  liberal  “ON 
in  our  stock  or  published  by  us  sent  freely  on  inspection  at  our 
Professional  Rates.  The  best  discounts  and  terms. 


SALE”  plan, 
regular  low 


Anything 


THE  MOST  MODERN  TEACHING  PUBLICATIONS  IN  MUSIC 

FOUND  IN  THE  STUDIOS  OF  EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 


PRIMER  OF 
FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer;  it  is 
a compact  musical  encyclopaedia,  the  subject 
matter  being  presented  not  alphabetically  but 
progressively,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  ending  with  a tabulated  summary 
of  Musical  History,  each  subject  being  ex- 
plained through  the  medium  of  a series  of  prac- 
tical questions  and  answers  covering  the 
Elements  of  Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales, 
Intervals,  Chords,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 


STANDARD  GRADED  COURSE  OF 
STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

10  Grades  10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course:  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every  purpose.  The 
Graded  Course  idea,  is  original  with  the  Presser  house,  but  imitated  more 
than  any  other  system  or  work  ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  im- 
proved constantly.  It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the 
greatest  variety  from  the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

MORE  THAN  A MILLION  COPIES  SOLD 


BATCHELL0R  MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 

By  D.  BATCHELLOR  and  C.  LANDON 
Price,  $1.50 

A concise,  practical  manual,  a logical  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  teaching  music  to  the  young 
in  a pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 

This  method  uses  various  devices  to  awaken 
and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  little  child.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  the  subject  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child’s  mind,  largely  in 
the  spirit  of  play.  There  are  a number  of  rote 
songs  ; also  music  for  marching,  drills,  etc. 
ONLY  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  ce  nts 

A book  for  the  veriest  beginner  planned  along  modern 
lines,  proceeding  logically,  step  by  step,  making,  every t hing 
plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is  fresh  and 
attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used. 
Special  features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and 
answers. 

LATEST  AND  BEST  INSTRUCTION  BOO  K 


MASTERING  THE 
SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

This  work  contains  all  the  necessary  prac- 
tice material  fully  written  out,  carefully 
graded  and  explained,  also  very  extensive 
new  and  original  material,  making  it  the 
strongest,  clearest  work  of  its  kind  for  the 
very  young  beginner,  as  well  as  the  highly 
advanced  student.  It  may  be  used  with 
any  student,  at  any  age,  with  any  method. 

A REAL  NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  SUCCESS 


TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC 


By  DR.  WM.  MASON 


In  Four  Books 


Price  of  Each,  $1.00 


PART  I — The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II — The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  of  Bril- 
liant Passages). 

PART  III — Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  School). 
PART  IV— School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a complete 
technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity;  embodying  all  the 
ripened  musical  experiences  of  its  distinguished  author. 

GREATEST  TECHNICAL  WORK  of  MODERN  TIMES 


A SYSTEM 

OF  TEACHING  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A,  CLARKE,  Mus,  Doc. 

of  University  of  ‘Pennsylvania 

PRICE.  - $1.25 

The  standard  textbook  of  musical  theory. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  interesting 
and  comprehensible  way,  the  mass  of  facts  and 
rules  which  make  up  the  art  of  harmony.  For 
class  or  self-instruction. 

Key  to  Harmony,  Price  50  Cents 
CONCISE  AND  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious  annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  the  pianoforte.  In 
practically  every  volume  of  Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem. 
Mr.  Liebli  ng’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly.  All  the  popular 
Opus  num  bers  and  many  less  known  are  represented,  compiled  in  an  at- 
tractive a nd  convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the  studies  that 
contribut  ed  to  the  making  of  all  the  world’s  great  pianists. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  STUDIES 


COMPLETE  SCHOOL  of  TECHNIC 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ISIDOR  PHILLIP  Price,  $1  .50 

The  last  word  from  the  great  living  authority.  M.  Phi  llip 
is  the  leading  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  in  the  P aris 
Conservatoire,  and  this  work  embodies  the  result  of  '/ears 
of  experience  both  as  teacher  and  player.  M.  Phillip  ',s  ad- 
vanced in  thought  and  methods,  thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
times.  This  work  may  be  used  in  Daily  Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXHAUSTIVE,  PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S  TECHNIC 
AND  ART  OF  SINGING 

A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  Scientific  Methods.  By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

1.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21. 

Three  keys,  each 

II.  Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture 

III.  Short  Song  Studies;  Three  keys,  each 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the 

Voice.  Op.  27 

V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Op.  20  - 
VI.  Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic 
Method.  Op.  28  - 
Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23 
Studies  in  Florid  Song  - 


VII. 

VIII. 


$0.50 

1.00 

.50 

.60 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 


THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER  - - Price,  $1.50 

The  author  was  a graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  assistant  for 
many  years  to,  Theo.  Leschetizky.  This  edition  issued  with 
his  unqualified  endorsement.  The  Leschetizky  system  has 
made  more  great  artists  than  any  other:  Paderewski,  Essip- 
off,  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Prentner, 
Slivinski,  Sieveking.  It  forms  a complete,  comprehensive 
and  extremely  practical  treatise  of  piano  technic. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 


STANDARD  HISTORY  ofMUSIC 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

A thoroughly  practical  textbook  told  in  story 
form.  So  clear  a child  can  understand  every 
word — so  absorbing  that  adults  are  charmed 
with  it.  All  difficult  words  “self-pronounced.” 
150  excellent  illustrations,  map  of  musical  Eu- 
rope, 400  test  questions,  250  pages.  Strongly 
bound  in  maroon  cloth,  gilt  stamped.  Any 
teacher  may  use  it  without  previous  experience. 
PERMANENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  FOREMOST  TEACHERS 


CATALOGS 


of  any  class  of  musical  publications  sent 
free  upon  application.  We  have,  and  are 
• constantly  making  real  “Teachers’  Aid" 

catalogues.  Our  specialties  are  Piano  Compositions  and  Studies,  Songs 
and  Vocal  Studies,  Works  on  Theory  and  Musical  Literature,  and  Col- 
lections of  Music. 

The  Presser  “System  of  Dealing”  is  thoroughly  explained  in  all  of 
our  general  catalogs. 

Special  suggestions  and  advice  are  freely  given  by  private  corres- 
pondence by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 


Accounts  Are  Solicited  WiI  and  la7e  orders  receive  exactly  thc 

sarr  ie  painstaking  attention.  All  or  any 
part  of  the  trade  of  every  teacher  and  school  is  solicited. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


BEGINNERS’ 

PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 

By  GEO.  E.  WHITING  PRICE,  $1.00 

This  volume  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year’s 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  The  exercises 
progress  by  easy  stages  through  the  keys. 
Pedaling  is  treated  in  a clear  and  exhaustive 
manner.  There  are  no  dry  exercises  or  studies. 
Genuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the 
very  beginning  and  a foundation  is  laid  for 
practical  church  playing. 

PRACTICAL  PIPE  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 


THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  E.  J.  MYER  Price,  $1.00 

Designed  to  be  the  most  direct  and  helpful 
work  of  its  type  and  scope.  Mr.  E.  J.  Myer 
has  embodied  in  his  new  work  the  experience  of 
a lifetime.  Practical  exercises  a feature  of  this 
work.  It  contains  also  numerous  cuts  made 
from  photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
work.  These  illustrations  make  the  work  of 
the  pupil  much  more  simple  and  secure. 


needed  in  the  teacher’s  work- 


Headquarters  for  Everything 

and  Rolls,  Musical  Pictures  and  Post  Cards,  Blank  Paper  and  Books,  Record  Tablets,  etc. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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Conover 

Pianos  are  exceedingly  beautiful 

Il!lll!llllllllll!ll!ll!llllllllllll!ll!'l|i|||||||||||||||||||||l!lllll!!lllllll!llllll!llllll)y 

THEY  HAVE  CHARACTER 


THERE  is  a note  of  distinction 
about  them  that  you  cannot 
miss,  for  it  is  everywhere  in 
evidence.  Turn  the  piano  around 
and  examine  its  back.  You  cannot 
find  an  instrument  built  with  greater 
solidity.  Its  doubly  reinforced  posts 
of  clear,  tough  fibered  timber,  and 
the  finished  appearance  of  all  these 
parts  that  are  rarely  seen,  is  your  as- 
surance that  the  Conover  Piano  is  built 
throughout  with  made  to  order  care. 


i!U= 


R 


emem  ber 

It  is  this  solidity  that  has 
so  much  to  do  with  its 

PERMANENCE  of  tone 
quality.  This  fact  was  not 
overlooked  by  the  two 
great  Universities  which 
have  recently  purch  a sed 
Conover  Pianos  for  their 
Departments  of  Music. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG  AND  DETAILS 
OF  OUR  MONTHLY  OR  QUARTERLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 
USED  PIANOS  ACCEPTED  IN  PART  PAYMENT 

rJfje  F/iMe  PyCriRfumg 

The  World's  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Pianos  and  Player-Pianos 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Richard  Wagner’s  ffiIiRcADSRAAMNA? 


Complete  Arrangements  for  Piano 

p • „„  (TO  AA  (This  price  is  for  TWO 

r rice  qjo.uu  volumes  inclusive) 

These  excellently  arranged,  handsomely  bound  works  include  the  original  text  and 
leading  motives  are  set  for  pianoforte  so  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  with 
the  least  possible  technical  difficulty.  The  operas  Included  are: 

Rienzi  Fliegende  Hollander  Tannhauser 

Lohengrin  Meistersinger  Tristan  and  Isolde 

Rheingold  Walkure  Siegfried 

Goetterdammerung  and  Parsifal 

Hitherto  the  price  for  one  piano  arrangement  of  a single  Wagner  Opera,  similarly 
bound  has  been  from  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Now  the  entire  series  are  offered  for  $3.00 
in  an  edition  that  will  grace  and  dignify  any  musical  library. 

Order  from  your  music  dealer  or  if  not  obtainable  in  this  manner  remit  $3.00  to  our  rep- 
resentative who  will  forward  the  two  volumes  prepaid  and  insured  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  is  one  of  the  most  exceptional  values  ever  offered  in 
music  books.  ( Price  $2.50  when  the  purchaser  calls  for  hoofs  at  American  office.) 
HANSA-VERLAG  AMERICAN  representative 

Hamburg,  Germany  G.  A.  LANZKE,  99  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Three  Beautiful  High-Grade  Songs 

Every  Vocal  Teacher  and  Singer  should  have  these  songs  in  their  repertoire;  they 
are  quite  beyond  the  average,  most  artistic  and  pleasing. 

“REQUEST” 

Music  by  Norean  A.  Wayman  - Poem  by  Rosetti 

H Major — Medium  Voice 

An  exquisite  setting  of  beautiful  words,  which  will  prove  to  be  of  permanent 
value  to  singers  - --  --  --  --  50c 

“A  COURTSHIP  IN  SPRING” 

Music  by  Cyril  Montrose  - Poem  by  Nanine  Langhorne  Hutter 

G Major — Medium  Voice 

I One  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  a composer,  who  has  scored  several  highly 
successful  soncs  - --  --  --  --  --  -- 


mccessful  songs  - --  --  --  --  --  --  50c 

“SOMETIMES” 

Music  by  Norean  A.  Wayman  - Words  by  Catherine  Young  Glen 

Gb  Major  — Soprano — F to  Ah 

Melodious  and  musicianly  throughout,  the  accompaniment  is  especially  effective, 
and  v.  11  welcome  addition  to  the  repertoire  of  all  singers  - 50c 

Sent  on  approval,  postpaid,  for  23c  ea,ch 

THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  CO., 


Race  and  Arcade 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


IN  the  purchase  of  a piano  for  your  home,  consider  these 
facts: 

The  Steinway  Pianos  made  and  sold  represent  an  invest-  , , 
ment  by  the  public  of  $125,000,000  in  more  than  160,000 
instruments. 

The  yearly  output  of 

STEINWAY  \ 

Pianos  exceeds  that  of  the  three  next  best  known  makes, 
and  the  money  value  of  these  Steinway  Pianos  is  at  least  1 
50  per  cent  greater. 

This  shows  the  international  appreciation  of  the  Steinway, 
and  it  should  convince  you  of  its  supreme  merit  as  the 
Standard  Piano  of  the  World. 


STEIN  WAY  & SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

X07-10Q  East  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Profitable  Vacation  Courses 

with  The  Standard  History  of  Music 
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HISTORY  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  ALL  AGES 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS^  COOKE 


Eight  Delightfu  l Weeks  of  History  Study  2; 


PRICE,  $1.25 


the  Porch.  In  the  Garden 
the  Shore.  Anywhere 


The  foil 
Standard  Hi 

1st  Week. 


2d  Week. 

3d  Week. 
4th  Week. 
5th  Week. 

6th  Week. 

7th  Week. 

8th  Week. 


owing  outline,  based  on  the  forty  story-lessons  in  the  very  successful 
story  of  N-lusic,  may  be  employed  by  any  teacher,  anywhere. 

How  Muiic  Began.  Music  in  the  Early  Church.  How  Notation 
Was  Evol  ved.  The  Troubadours  and  Meistersingers.  Polyphonic 
Music.  Palestrina.  Early  English  Music. 

Opera  and  Oratorio.  Scarlatti  and  His  Contemporaries.  The  Bach 
Family.  Early  French  Music.  The  Story  of  the  Organ,  the  Violin 
and  the  Pi  ano. 

J.  S.  Bach,  G.  F.  Handel,  F.  J Haydn,  W.  A.  Mozart. 


Gluck,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn. 

Schumann  at  id  the  Age  of  Musical  Romance.  Opera  Writers  of  the 
Nineteenth  C entury.  Great  Teachers  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Chopin,  Lisz<  , Wagner.  Modern  Italian  Composers.  Rubinstein. 
Great  French  Composers. 

Modern  Mas  ters.  Brahms,  Grieg,  Tchaikowsky.  The  Art  Song. 
Famous  Piani  sts  of  Yesterday.  Great  Virtuosos  of  To-day.  Great 
Violinists.  Composers  of  Valuable  Pianoforte  Pieces  in  the  Smaller 
Forms.  Com  posers  of  Teaching  Pieces. 

Music  in  America.  Masters  of  To-day.  Summary  of  Musical 
History.  Formsttion  of  a Music  Study  Club  for  Next  Winter. 

We  Will  He  lp  You  in  Securing  a Class 

Send  us  a postal  request':  for  information  regarding  our  Special  History 
Class  Plan,”  and  receive  in  re  turn  the  material  which  will  enable  you  to  start  at 
once  and  make  vour  plans  for  turning  your  Summer  from  Waste  and  Loss  to 
Profit  and  Pleasure.  We  have  a special  introductory  price  by  the  dozen. 

The  Standard  History  of  Mu 'sic  demands  no  previous  experience  in  teaching  musi- 
cal history.  Any  music  teacher  m.  ay  start  a class  at  once.  The  work  has 
by  leading  educators,  including  Ei  nil  Sauer,  Arthur  Foote,  I.  Philipp,  E.  M.  Bowman, 
W.H.  Sherwood.  L.  C.  Elson,  H.  V Finck,  and  many  others.  The  London  Musical 
Standard  says  of  it:  “It  is  expert  in  the  way  it  makes  facts  »PPear  ,VC*  TV  /I  * . 

imagine  an  intelligent  beginner  goii  lg  steadily  through  the  book  for  the  sheer  enjoy 
ment  of  it.” 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  onr  advertisers. 


Business  Suspended  from 
June  15tH 
to 

September  15th 

Imagine  a great  metropolis  with  blinds  closed  for  a quarter  of  a 
y ear, — locomotives  rusting  in  the  round  houses, — factories  with 
cobweb-draped  machinery, — printing  presses  silenced  for  months,— 
building  operations  at  a standstill,  libraries  and  banks  with  barred 
portals.  The  grim  ruins  of  Ihebes  or  Memphis  could  hardly  be 
more  desolate  than  such  a picture. 

Suspension  of  activity  is  another  name  for  death.  "V  et  many 
musicians  and  music  students  deliberately  choose  to  suspend  then 
work  during  some  of  the  best  months  of  the  year.  This  is  due  in 
a large  measure  to  the  old  custom  of  stopping  education  for  several 
months  at  a time.  In  the  olden  days  schools  were  closed  in  summer 
for  many  reasons.  The  foremost  was  that  insufficient  money  was 
appropriated  to  keep  them  open.  Another  was  that  in  country  dis- 
tricts the  grown  boys  were  needed  in  the  fields.  Arising  from  this 
came  still  another  condition.  The  school  terms  were  so  short  that 
a boy  in  the  country  found  himself  well  on  to  manhood  before  his 
education  was  really  fairly  begun. 

But  the  old  order  changeth.  Our  universities  are  now  con- 
ducting most  successful  summer  schools.  Conservatories,  at  one 
time  shut  for  three  or  four  months,  now  remain  open  for  twelve 
months.  Vacation  schools  for  children  have  brought  both  happi- 
ness and  progress  to  thousands  of  youngsters  who  formerly  spent 
their  summers  in  indolence,  ennui,  malicious  mischief  or  moral 
decay. 

Again,  suspension  of  activity  is  death.  If  you  want  a summer 
of  real  delight  you  can  not  get  it  by  loafing.  In  music  more  than 
in  any  other  art,  uninterrupted  progress  is  most  desirable.  The 
teacher  who  hopes  to  make  next  year  a better  year  than  the  last, 
will  find  that  every  moment  of  the  summer  contains  a golden  oppor- 
tunity to  make  plans,  get  acquainted  with  new  teaching  woiks  and 
most  of  all  keep  up  the  interest  of  pupils,  who  formerly  deliber- 
ately planned  to  seek  enjoyment  in  stagnation.  Wise  and  fortunate 
is  the  teacher  who  can  put  out  the  sign 


Business  Continued  from 
June  15ti\ 
to 

September  15tb 


Probably  in  no  other  country  of  the  world  is  there  such  a 
widespread  effort  to  secure  breadth  similar  to  that  which  so  many 
Americans  are  now  making  through  Chautauquas,  Public  School 
Lectures,  University  Extension  Societies,  Institutes,  etc.,  etc.  Cer- 
tainly no  country  possesses  anything  like  the  number  of  maga- 
zines— good,  bad  and  indifferent,  but  all  for  the  most  part  inform- 
ing, now  being  put  out  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
are  denied  a systematic  schooling  in  our  youth  we  do  not  spend 
the  rest  of  our  lives  deploring  the  fact,  but  do  our  best  to  im- 
prove ourselves  through  the  wonderful  means  ever  at  hand. 

Musicians  are  often  accused  of  being  narrow.  That  is  a 
charge  which  may  often  be  brought  with  justice  against  any  pro- 
fessional man  who  attempts  to  specialize.  One  of  the  narrowest 
men  we  have  ever  met  was  a very  celebrated  authority  upon  higher 
mathematics.  He  had  virtually  sold  his  intellect  for  mathematical 
proficiency. 

Travel  and  reading  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  means  for 
“getting  breadth.”  If  one  can  not  come  in  direct  personal  com- 
munication with  the  great  men  and  women  who  are  shaping  the 
progress  of  our  civilization  one  can  at  least  see  as  much  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live  as  it  is  possible  to  see,  and  also  keep  in 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  thought  through  magazines  in  which  they 
are  represented.  Particularly  valuable  for  the  music  student  who 
wants  to  keep  in  rhythm  with  the  big  pulse  of  the  times  are  such 
splendid  reviews  as  Current  Opinion,  The  Outlook,  The  Inde- 
pendent, The  International,  The  Literary  Digest,  The  Review  of 
Reviews,  Collier's  Weekly,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  Metro- 
politan Magazine,  Travel,  Harper’s  Weekly  and  a host  of  excellent 
publications  crowding  every  news  stand.  In  fact,  all  of  the  better 
class  general  magazines  are  likely  to  contain  splendid  formative 
material.  Even  the  highest  priced  of  these  really  comprises  as 
much  printed  matter  from  renowned  authors  and  celebrated 
specialists  as  many  a book  costing  several  times  as  much. 

Beautifully  printed,  abundantly  illustrated,  finely  edited  and 
surprisingly  cheap  in  cost,  our  best  American  magazines  offer 
opportunities  for  “getting  breadth”  which  always  pay  the  sub- 
scriber more  than  he  puts  out  for  them. 


COMMENCEMENT  SEASON. 


Do  we  believe  in  vacations?  By  all  means.  But  we  do  not  believe 
in  wasted  vacations  three  or  four  months  long.  Get  a vacation, 
a change,  a rest  every  day  of  your  life,  or  you  will  never  know 
what  a vacation  is. 

Take  a lesson  from  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  make  the  com- 
ing summer  your  hour  of  greatest  growth,  richest  development 
and  highest  joy. 


Roses  and  smilax,  the  warm  June  air,  clouds  of  white  crepe  de 
chine,  dotted  Swiss,  net  and  china  silk,  laughing  siueetyoungt  kings, 
flustered  Prexy,  the  pompous  valedictorian,  palpitating  maiden 
aunts,  and — Oh,  don’t  let  us  forget  him — the  solemn  old  gentleman 
with  an  imposing  row  of  initials  in  the  wake  of  his  name,  who  says 
for  the  fiftieth  time  in  his  life, — -“My  friends,  this  is  not  the  com- 
pletion of  your  education, — it  is  only  the  beginning,  the  commence- 
ment.” 

Only  one  who  has  journeyed  to  that  apex  of  human  achieve- 
ment, a commencement,  knows  the  real  meaning  of  complete  happi- 
ness and  perfect  self-satisfaction.  Alexander,  Napoleon,  Nelson  or 
Dewey  surely  never  felt  so  triumphant  after  their  victories  as  the 
young  person  who  proudly  goes  forward  to  receive  a diploma  on 
commencement  day. 

This  is  The  Etude's  message  to  all  those  of  its  friends  who 
feel  their  greatest  joy  at  this  commencement  season.  Agree  with 
yourselves  that  you  will  celebrate  the  event  by  some  new  achieve- 
ment, some  rich  accomplishment  every  year.  Take  our  warmest, 
heartiest  wishes  for  your  life  success. 
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MAKING  DRILL  INTERESTING. 


BY  GEORGE  HENRY  HOWARD. 


Although  drill  is  not  the  only  duty  of  a teacher  of 
the  piano,  it  is  nevertheless  a very  important  part  of 
his  work.  Many  teachers  are  very  inspiring  in  their 
example  and  very  efficient  in  leading  their  students  to 
a good  appreciation  of  music;  and  yet  some  of  these 
earnest  and  devoted  workers  in  musical  education  are 
not  as  successful  in  training  and  disciplining. 

Drill  may  be  (a)  constructive  and  (b)  remedial. 
Constructive  drill  is  that  kind  which  secures: 

First,  a definite  and  explicit  idea  of  a thing  to  be 
done. 

Second,  gives  all  necessary  details  regarding  the 
requisite  manner  of  doing  it. 

Third,  names  the  conditions  for  doing  it  accurately, 
and 

Fourth,  then  secures  an  example  which  exactly  meets 
the  requirements  specified. 

In  other  words,  good  drill  of  this  kind  makes  sure 
of  one  perfect  example.  The  motto,  “Begin  right,” 
needs  to  be  used  in  plans  of  drill. 

Having  begun  with  a flawless  example,  three  more 
perfect  examples  may  be  added  to  it;  this  makes  the 
beginning  of  a good  habit  of  playing  the  exercise  or 
fragment  of  a piece.  If  eight  perfect  times  in  succes- 
sion follow,  the  chances  of  failure  on  any  passage  are 
very  small.  Some  passages  need,  of  course,  scores  and 
hundreds  of  repetitions.  Ideally,  constructive  drill 
makes  sure  of  the  following  list  of  pianistic  virtues: 

1.  Beginning  right. 

2.  Proceeding  attentively  and  correctly. 

3.  Self-reliance. 

4.  Efficiency. 

5.  Economy  of  time. 

6.  Composure  of  spirit. 

Constructive  drill  is  not  always  possible.  Some 
students  are  restive  under  any  kind  of  restraint.  They 
are  not  receptive;  they  are  not  wholly  teachable.  Lead- 
ing such  temperaments  is  like  capturing  some  birds  O'- 
animals;  a great  deal  of  cunning  has  to  be  used  and 
many  devices  employed.  The  most  resourceful  teacher 
is  sometimes  obliged  to  wait  for  months  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  this  kind. 

Yet  earnest  teachers  will  cherish  the  conviction  that 
constructive  processes  in  their  professional  work  may 
be  the  rule  and  remedial  processes  more  and  more 
exceptions. 

Remedial  drill  is  that  kind  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
ability  to  remedy  defects,  or  to  overcome  faults.  While 
constructive  drill  is  quite  practicable  with  students  who 
are  being  easily  moulded  under  the  teacher’s  guidance, 
remedial  drill  has  to  be  employed  for  children  (or  older 
persons),  who  will  fall  into  errors  in  spite  of  the  great- 
est care  which  may  seek  to  prevent  them.  Some  pupils 
seem  to  possess  more  talent  for  bungling  and  blundering 
than  for  anything  else!  Therefore  remedial  drill  need 
not  be  despised;  it  has  its  place  and  fills  a need. 

This  kind  of  drill,  too,  is  valuable  in  the  case  of 
pupils  who  have  had  indifferent  instruction  and  who, 
perhaps,  have  never  learned  to  be  thorough  in  anything. 
When  they  at  length  come  under  the  instruction  of  a 
thorough  and  painstaking  teacher  it  may  be  necessary, 
for  a few  months,  to  spend  considerable  time  in  drill 
which  shall  remedy  defects  and  overcome  bad  habits. 
But  a skilful  teacher  will  make  short  work  of  this. 
In  my  Outline  of  Technique  (which  appeared  two  or 
three  decades  ago)  were  three  sentences  which  have 
encouraged  many.  They  are  these:  “A  right  habit  in 

its  actual  formation  has  a power  to  establish  itself 
which  a wrong  habit  after  years  of  growth  can  never 
possess.  The  habits  may  be,  and  often  are,  revolu- 
tionized in  an  hour’s  effort  of  teacher  and  pupil.  This 
can  occur  when  the  heart,  mind  and  soul  are  all 
enlisted.” 

The  skilftd  and  ambitious  teacher  will  in  a few  weeks 
or  months  lead  the  pupil  away  from  remedial  work  into 
the  sunnier  regions  and  more  direct  and  flowery  paths 
of  immediate  achievement,  instead  of  roundabout  and 
haphazard  efforts. 

Some  illustrative  experience.  Mr.  H.  asks  a new 
pupil,  who  has  been  playing  very  carelessly,  with  many 
discords,  wrong  fingering,  etc.: 

“Emily,  do  you  like  to  practice?” 

E. — “No,  I hate  it.” 

Mr.  H. — “Is  that  so?  (with  affected  surprise).  Well, 
mi  the  whole  I don’t  blame  you.  But  you  needn’t  prac- 
tice at  all  if  you  don’t  want  to.” 

E. — “What  is  that?  Do  you  really  mean  that?” 
laughing. 

Mr.  H. — “Certainly.  Certainly  T mean  it.  You  can 
take  lessons  without  practicing  and  I will  take  care 


that  you  make  progress.  You  will  doubtless  do  better 
than  you  have  been  doing.” 

E. — “I  guess  I can  practice  a little.” 

Mr.  H. — “Can  you?  Let’s  do  a very  little  now.  We 
will  drill  slowly  on  this  hard  measure.  All  you  need 
do  now  is  to  play  it  exactly  right  once.  Good,  perfect! 
Let  us  have  it  once  more  just  as  nicely,  which  is  usually 
harder  to  do  than  the  first  time.  Are  you  ready  to  play 
it  exactly  right?  Bravo!  If  now  you  can  do  it  twice 
more  just  as  well  as  you  have  done  it  that  will  be 
enough,  for  I shall  then  feel  sure  of  two  fine  qualities 
within  you,  namely,  bravery  and  perseverance.  Good. 
Those  four  times  mean  a noble  habit.  Can  you  do 
them  eight  times  at  home?” 

E— “Yes,  Mr.  H.  I have  learned  to  practice.”  A 
sunny  face  looked  up.  In  four  weeks  Emily  had  also 
learned  to  find  zest  in  hard  work;  she  was  grappling 
with  severe  tasks  like  a virtuoso,  although  only  a girl 
of  fourteen  years. 


HELPFUL  PEDAL  EXERCISE. 


BY  HANNAH  L.  SMITH. 

How  shall  we  define  the  pedal,  that  fascinating  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  piano  which  with  a simple 
pressure  of  the  foot  raises  the  felt  fingers  from  the 
keys  and  liberates  the  wires  so  that  they  can  sing 
until  they  are  silenced  again  by  the  expiring  vibrations 
or  the  falling  of  the  felts  which  “damp”  the  wires  and 
give  the  pedal  its  name  “damper  pedal?”  “The  soul  of 
the  pianoforte,”  says  one  writer.  The  sustainer,  as  a 
living  breath,  of  the  tone  initiated  by  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer  on  the  string,  the  factor  which  enables  ten 
fingers  to  do  the  work  of  twenty;  above  all,  the 
master  magician  at  whose  signal  awakens  the  heavenly 
choir”  of  harmonics  to  envelop  earthly  tone  with  a 
glamour  of  almost  unearthly  glory.  An  indispensable 
agent  in  the  performance  of  modern  pianoforte  works, 
asf  well  as  an  essential  and  determining  factor  in  the 
composition  of  music  for  that  instrument,  how  is  its 
use  to  be  translated  into  effects  of  beauty?  And  how- 
may  the  teacher  help  the  pupil  to  acquire  such  control 
of  its  mechanism  as  shall  with  almost  involuntary 
action  produce  these  effects? 

A cynic  has  said  that  of  every  ten  amateurs,  nine  use 
the  pedal  badly,  and  the  tenth  does  not  use  it  at  all. 
Surely,  after  all  these  later  years  of  good  teaching,  too 
sweeping  a condemnation  to  be  applied  to  the  dillettante 
efforts  of  to-day;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  too 
much  piano  playing,  otherwise  good,  is  blurred  and 
distorted  by  misuse  of  the  pedal,  while  here  and  there 
a timorous  amateur,  recognizing  the  evils  of  its  abuse, 
weakly  declines  its  aid,  and  offers  a tame  and  color- 
less performance  which  a little  knowledge  of  how  to 
produce  pedal  effects  would  have  rendered  artistic  and 
pleasing. 

To  judge  from  the  older  pianoforte  methods,  it  would 
seem  that  pedaling,  the  highest  art  of  the  modern  pian- 
ist, was  deemed  unworthy  of  attention.  Or  else  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  a talented  pupil  would  without 
teaching  use  the  pedal  correctly,  and  that  one  who 
lacked  talent  could  never  learn  to  do  so;  for  amid 
the  myriads  of  exercises  for  the  fingers  there  is  never 
even  a hint  of  the  cooperation  of  the  foot.  And  even 
after  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  the  damper  pedal  for 
artistic  effects  had  been  fully  recognized,  and  indicated 
in  most  pianoforte  compositions,  the  directions  seem 
to  imply  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  foot  motion 
was  made  at  the  moment  corresponding  to  the  initial 
or  at  that  corresponding  to  the  final  letter  of  the  ab- 
breviated word.  That  is.  whether  before,  simulta- 
neously with,  or  after  the  stroke  of  the  finger  upon 
the  key.  In  the  initiation  of  the  tone-sustaining  power 
of  the  pedal  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  this 
fractional  interval  of  a time  beat  lies  much  of  the 
difference  between  a really  artistic  performance  and  the 
merely  correct  translation  into  sound  of  notes  arranged 
in  rhythmical  sequence. 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES. 

Tn  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  both  pressure 
and  release  of  the  pedal  should  follow  the  striking 
of  the  key,  instead  of  coinciding  with  it.  If  the  pedal 
is  released  exactly  at  the  moment  the  finger  touches 
the  key,  it  will  fail  to  bridge  over  the  little  gap  between 
the  new  tone  and  the  preceding  one;  especially  if  the 
player  is  nervous  and  inclined  to  hasten  every  motion. 
If  it  is  pressed  down  simultaneously  with  the  finger 
attack,  some  vibrations  of  the  preceding  tone  will  surely 
be  caught  in  with  the  new  one,  with  blurring  and  most 
unpleasant  effect. 


The  real  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  pedal  being, 
therefore,  that  it  must  be  played,  as  it  were,  out  of 
time — neither  simultaneously  with  the  finger  nor  with 
the  count,  but  always  lagging  a little  behind  both — 
the  foot  should  at  first  be  trained  separately  from  the 
hand.  The  heel  should  rest  on  the  floor,  as  a fulcrum, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  pedal  be  entirely  from  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  which  should  not  be  so  far  raised  at  the 
release  as  to  make  the  contact  with  the  metal  audible 
at  a renewed  pressure.  Until  this  can  be  done  without 
contracting  unneeded  muscles,  or  contorting  the  rest 
of  the  body,  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  pedaling 
in  connection  with  music. 

When  a good  foot  motion  has  been  well  established, 
count  steadily  one,  two,  three,  four,  six  times  over," 
pressing  the  pedal  down  at  three  and  releasing  it  at 
one.  Repeat  this,  pressing  the  pedal  down  at  two  and 
releasing  it  at  one.  Then  count  one,  two,  three,  press- 
ing the  pedal  at  two  and  releasing  it  at  one.  Then 
count  rapidly  six,  putting  down  the  pedal  at  two  and 
releasing  it  at  one.  This  last  approximates  nearly  to 
the  motion  required  by  artistic  pedaling. 

Now,  with  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  play 
the  scale  of  C major,  one  degree  to  each  measure. 
Count  four,  putting  the  key  down  at  one  and  releasing;| 
it  at  three,  and  do  the  reverse  with  the  pedal — that  is, 
press  it  down  at  three  and  release  it  at  one — allowing 
the  motions  of  hand  and  foot  slightly  to  overlap,  so 
as  to  make  the  scale  perfectly  legato.  Then  play  the 
same  scale  with  the  same  count,  but  striking  the  key  ! 
at  one  and  releasing  it  at  two,  and  pressing  down  the 
pedal  at  two  and  releasing  it  at  one,  joining  the  scale 
tones  in  a perfect  legato.  Play  it  again  in  triple  time, 
putting  down  the  key  at  one  and  releasing  it  at  two, 
with  the  reverse  for  the  pedal.  Finally,  play  the  samel 
scale  in  six-eighth  time — finger  down  at  one  and  up  at 
two,  while  the  pedal  is  pressed  down  at  two  and  re- 
leased at  one— making  perfect  connection  of  the  tones 
by  the  pedal. 

Now  take  some  simple  melody,  preferably  one  with 
many  and  wide  skips,  and  play  it  with  a single  finger — 
first  without  pedal,  and  then  by  its  cooperation  joining 
the  disconnected  tones  to  a perfect  legato.  It  will  be 
found  that  to  make  this  perfect  connection  it  is  neces-j 
sary  to  change  the  pedal  not  exactly  with  the  count, 
but  an  instant  after;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  play-, 
ing  the  pedal  out  of  time.  The  defect  of  faulty 
pedaling  is  quite  as  often  that  of  too  speedy  release  by 
the  foot,  as  that  of  continuing  the  pressure  too  long. 
This  should  be  practiced  at  first  quite  slowly,  but  the 
tempo  gradually  increased  as  much  as  possible;  and  a 
few  minutes  daily  will  soon  establish  the  habit  of  the 
necessary  deliberation  in  the  use  of  the  pedal. 


A MUSICAL  PARTY  THAT  PAID. 


BY  GRACE  BUSENBARK. 


There  had  been  a number  of  recitals  that  had  been! 
successful,  but  we  determined  that  a “Musical  Party’1 
had  a flavor  to  it  that  would  touch  the  little  folks  far 
more  than  a recital.  So  a musical  party  we  had,  and  it 
was  a great  success.  After  the  musical  numbers,  there 
were  games,  and  it  is  these  games  which  may  make  this 
article  practical  for  other  teachers  who  may  wish  to  try 
them. 

First  there  was  bouncing  musical  balls.  Colored 
rubber  balls  were  given  to  the  children,  who  bounced 
them  to  the  time  of  pieces  played  at  the  piano.  The  one 
who  kept  the  best  time  won  a prize.  That  was  voted 
“lots  of  fun.” 

Then  we  had  the  familiar  game  of  finding  a hidder 
object  by  means  of  music.  Loud  music  meant  that  the 
seeker  was  near  the  object,  soft  that  he  was  far  away 
from  it. 

Next  we  marched  for  four  beats  and  stood  still  fot 
the  corresponding  number  of  beats.  This  was  done 
alternately,  and  then  six  and  eight  beats  were  marched 
During  the  waiting  period  the  children  clapped  the  tirrn 
with  their  hands.  In  this  manner  careful  listening  anc 
accurate  counting  were  stimulated. 

The  favors  were  paper  caps  on  which  were  paster 
large  black  whole,  half,  quarter,  eighth  and  sixteen!) 
notes.  These  were  relieved  by  such  other  musical  sign! 
as  we  could  cut  conveniently  and  quickly  out  of  blacl 
paper.  Of  course  you  understand  that  the  pupils  dir 
the  cutting  out  themselves.  After  that  most  of  ottr  re 
citals  for  the  very  little  folks  were  elevated  into  par 
ties,  with  all  the  “trimmings”  of  the  party,  but  with  ; 
good  measure  of  wholesome  educational  food  server 
with  the  games  and  the  ice  cream  and  cake.  Need 
say  that  the  little  folks  looked  forward  to  these  event: 
with  the  keenest  pleasure? 
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An  Appreciation  of  Contemporary  Music 

From  an  interview  secured  expressly  for  THE  ETUDE  with  the  renowned  French  Composer 

CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 


TEditor’s  Note. — M.  Debussy’s  life  lias  frequently  been 
reviewed  in  The  Etude  in  the  past.  The  career  of  M.  M.-D. 
Calvocaressi,  who  has  secured  this  interesting  interview 
for  The  Etude  is  one  of  unusual  interest.  M.  Calvocaressi 
was  born  in  1877  at  Marseilles,  France.  His  parents 
were  both  Greeks.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  taken  to 
Paris  where  lie  received  his  education.  For  a time  he  was 
the  pupil  of  the  renowned  French  composer  Xavier  Leroux. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  entered  the  field  of  musical  ^ criticism. 
Astonishing  linguistic  skill  enables  him  to  write  in  several 
languages  with  great  fluency.  His  interest  in  modern 
Russian  music  has  done  much  to  advance  that  art  on  the 
continent.  Many  important  Russian  musical  works  owe 
their  French  translations  to  M.  Calvocaressi.  He  has  like- 
wise turned  French  works  into  German  versions  and  English 
into  French.  In  1913  he  delivered  a course  of  lectures  at 
Oxford  University.  He  is  now  one  of  the  two  editors  of 
the  Revue  Francaise  de  Musiqut .] 

There  are,  as  regards  music,  two  categories  of 
opinions  and  of  judgments — that  of  the  layman  and 
that  of  the  expert.  Without  laying  undue  stress  upon 
the  distinction— for  when  it  comes  to  the  last  it  is 
instinct  and  sensitiveness  that  judge,  sweeping  away 
theories  and  systems— one  may  say  that  never  were  the 
judgments  of  trained,  cultured,  well-informed  musicians 
more  needed  than  at  the  present  time.  Events  are  pro- 
ceeding at  a tremendous  pace ; fast  enough  indeed  to 
bewilder  even  the  expert,  while  the  average  music  lover 
finds  it  impossible  to  realize  the  trend  of  modern  art. 
Hardly  has  one  made  up  one’s  mind  as  to  the  many 
questions  called  up  by  recent  developments  like  that 
of  the  Russian  school  of  the  nineteenth  century  from 
Glinka  to  Rimsky-Korsakov,  of  the  French  "impres- 
sionists,” of  Richard  Strauss,  than  events,  following  one 
another  with  incredible  rapidity,  throw  the  student  of 
music  upon  first  one  new  track  and  then  another. 

The  present  situation  of  musical  art  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  intricate  that  has  ever  existed.  Arnold 
Schonberg  has  appeared. 

In  Austria  and  in  Germany  a whole  school  of  young 
composers,  intent  upon  ideals  similar  to  those  which 
he  was  the  first  to  assert,  have  mustered  around  him, 
and  exhibit  convictions  strong  enough  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Throughout  the  musical  world  the  very  writers 
who  would  aver  that  his  art  is  beneath  contempt  prove 
by  the  fury  of  their  onslaughts  that  the  impression 
created  by  his  doings  is  greater  than  they  care  to 
acknowledge.  In  Russia,  the  Benjamin  and  enfant  ter- 
rible of  the  national  school,  Igor  Stravinsky,  had  hardly 
given  the  public  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  his 
score,  L’Oiseau  de  feu,  than  he  followed  it  up  with  the 
even  more  daring  Petrushka,  and  a twelve-month  later 
with  the  Sacre  du  Printemps,  the  Paris  production  of 
which  occasioned  the  most  prodigious  effervescence 
remembered  since  the  days  of  TannhSuser  or  of  the 
first  performances  of  Debussy’s  Pclleas  et  Mclisande. 
Another  Russian,  Scriabine,  intent  upon  associating 
modern  experiments  in  musical  substance  and  thor- 
oughly unmodern  symbolic  or  literary  intentions — to 
say  nothing  of  his  having  added  a luminous  keyboard  to 
his  orchestra  and  meditating,  we  are  told,  stranger 
additions,  such  as  a "perfume  organ  ’ — sedulously 
weaves  the  intricate  patterns  of  Promethce  or  of  the 
Pocme  de  Vcxtase. 

In  France,  Claude  Debussy,  but  recently  considered 
as  a revolutionist  and  a curiosity,  is  already  acknowl- 
edged as  a classic.  Unexpected  fascinating  things 
have  occurred  in  Hungary  with  the  advent  of  Bela 
Bartok  and  Zoltan  Kodaly.  Great  Britain  is  in  a fever. 
In  Spain  many  keen  musicians  are  budding,  and  a great 
number  of  Italian  composers — apart  from  the  rather 
ludicrous  “futurists” — have  given  up  the  time-worn 
tradition  of  opera,  verismo  or  sentimental. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  speak  or  write 
on  musical  topics  add  to  the  confusion.  Some  confi- 
dently proclaim  the  decay  of  classical  forms  (which 


By  M.  M.-D.  CALVOCARESSI 

the  distinguished  French  critic 

afford  the  most  obvious  and  easiest,  if  not  surest, 
standards),  and  others  no  less  confidently  predict  an 
early  reaction  against  the  excesses  of  modernism. 

A BEWILDERING  PRESENT. 

What  the  future  of  music  is  to  be,  considering  how 
bewildering  the  present  is,  has  more  than  ever  become 
an  anxious  question.  The  writer,  therefore,  considers 
it  a singular  piece  of  good  fortune  that  during  a recent 
conversation  which  he  had  the  honor  to  hold  with  M. 
Claude  Debussy  this  very  topic  shoulddiave  been  moved. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  expect  that  M.  Claude  Debussy, 
being  one  of  the  chief  innovators  of  to-day,  and  one 
whose  works  have  been  the  objects  of  passionate  criti- 
cisms, bitterly  censured,  warmly  upheld,  and  have  on 
the  whole  come  to  their  own  soon  enough,  should  take 
an  interested  and  not  unsympathetic  view  of  the  turmoil 
that  surrounds  us.  He  also  is  a trained  critic,  and  has 
provided  many  essays  to  Paris  dailies  and  periodicals. 
To  the  present  day  he  reviews  concerts  for  a musical 
monthly. 

M.  Debussy  may  be  briefly  described  as  a keen, 
thoughtful  observer  and  a philosopher  capable  of 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  of  scepticism. 

The  former  point  is  shown  by  his  great  fondness  for 
the  music  of  Bach,  of  Couperin,  of  Rameau,  of  Chopin, 
of  Balakirev,  of  Moussorgsky;  the  latter,  by  pungent, 
irreverent  comments  upon  certain  songs  of  Schubert 
"that  smell  of  long-closed  drawers  and  of  flowers  for- 
ever faded,”  or  upon  Wagner’s  Ring  with  its  “stilted, 
not  very  purposeful  flourishes.”  But  apart  from  occa- 
sional sallies  such  as  these,  he  expresses  himself  very 
reticently,  and  when  referring  to  his  articles  one  should 
never  fail  carefully  to  read  between  the  lines. 

“I  do  not  ‘profess,”  he  said,  “to  supply  ‘criticism,’ 
but  simply  and  candidly  to  give  my  impressions.  In 
criticism  the  individual  factor  plays  far  too  great  a 
part.  And  often  the  outcome  of  all  that  is  written  or 
said  can  be  reduced  to  ‘you  are  wrong  because  I happen 
to  think  differently,’  or  the  reverse.  The  thing  to  do 


is  to  discover  the  many  impulses  that  have  given  birth 
to  works  of  art  and  the  living  principle  that  informs 
those  works. 

A PERPLEXING  CONDITION. 

“Interviewers  have  often  ascribed  to  me  surprising 
things  which  I greatly  marveled  to  read.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  say  much  upon  the  subject  of  contemporary 
music.  Events  are  accumulating  with  incredible  speed, 
and  to  try  to  focus  them  is  often  to  strive  after 
impossibilities.  At  the  point  actually  reached  by  musical 
art,  who  could  make  a choice  between  the  many  diverg- 
ing roads  that  composers  follow?  The  task  is  distress- 
ingly puzzling.  We  have  to  deal  not  only  with  a great 
number  of  contemporary  works  but  also  with  the  many, 
often  contradictory,  teachings  of  the  works  of  the  past, 
whose  influence  upon  our  sensitiveness  and  our  culture 
is  ever  becoming  greater.  And  if  even  in  the  patrimony 
that  came  to  us  from  the  past  we  find  food  for  per- 
plexity, what  is  to  be  said  of  the  present? 

“As  far  as  I am  concerned  I have  little  to  say  as  to 
it,  and  still  less  as  to  the  future  of  music — all  that  is 
more  or  less  guess  work,  and  tempts  me  little.  More- 
over I do  not  see  much  of  what  is  happening.  There 
comes  a time  in  life  when  one  wishes  to  concentrate, 
and  now  I have  made  it  a rule  to  hear  as  little  music 
as  possible. 

"Take  Arnold  Schonberg  for  instance.  I have  never 
heard  any  of  his  works.  My  interest  being  roused  by 
the  things  that  are  written  about  him,  I decided  to  read 
a quartet  of  his,  but  I have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

THE  EVIL  OF  PREMATURE  JUDGMENT. 

“A  point  that  I really  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  I 
consider  it  almost  a crime  to  judge  prematurely.  The 
former  policy,  which  consisted  in  allowing  artists  to 
ripen  in  peace  and  of  taking  no  notice  of  them  until 
their  art  had  fully  asserted  itself  I- consider  far  sounder 
than  the  actual  one.  It  is  unwise  to  unsettle  young 
artists  by  making  them  the  subjects  of  discussions  that 
are  often  shallow  and  prejudiced.  This  febrile  haste 
to  dissert,  dissect  and  classify  is  the  disease  of  our 
time.  Hardly  has  a composer  appeared  than  one  begins 
to  devote  essays  to  him ; one  pounces  upon  his  works, 
one  burdens  his  attempts  with  ambitious  definitions. 

“I  esteem,  for  instance,  that,  tempting  as  the  thing 
may  be,  the  moment  has  not  yet  come  to  judge  the 
younger  Hungarians  like  Bartok  and  Kodaly.  Those 
two  are  extremely  interesting  and  deserving  young 
artists,  eagerly  seeking  their  way;  no  doubt  about  that. 
They  are  pretty  sure  to  find  it.  Anti  a noteworthy 
feature  of  their  music  is  the  obvious  affinity  between  its 
spirit  and  that  of  the  modern  French.  But  further  I 
shall  not  go. 

MODERN  RUSSIAN  AND  SPANISH  MUSIC. 

“Igor  Stravinsky  affords  another  excellent  instance 
of  a young  artist  instinct  with  keen  and  fervid  curi- 
osity. I think  this  attitude  of  mind  most  praiseworthy 
at  his  time  of  life.  It  is  good  for  young  artists  to  be 
alive  and  to  cast  all  around  themselves,  but  I think 
he  will  sober  down  in  due  time.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  younger  Russians  with  whose  output  1 am 
acquainted.  During  my  recent  stay  in  Petersburg  and  in 
Moscow  I met  several  other  composers,  but  I had  no 
occasion  to  hear  their  music.” 

Debussy,  a keen  lover  of  Russian  music — he  was  one 
of  the  first  in  France  to  praise  Balakirev  and  Mous- 
sorgsky — evinces  great  sympathy  with  the  doings  of 
contemporary  Spanish  composers  who,  like  the  Rus- 
sians, have  sought  and  found  in  national  folk  songs  the 
foundation  of  their  musical  style. 
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“Practically  the  whole  of  modern  Spanish  music 
comes  straight  from  folk  time.  And  yet  it  never  lacks 
variety,  so  that  one  may  well  judge  how  inexhaustibly 
rich  the  fountain  is.  Among  the  Spanish  musicians  of 
to-day  the  most  typical,  perhaps,  is  Albeniz.  He  has 
drunk  at  the  springs  of  folk  music  deeply  enough  to  be 
absolutely  imbued  with  its  style  and  its  very  spirit.  The 
profuseness  of  his  imagination  is  positively  stupendous; 
no  less  so  his  capacity  for  creating  atmosphere.” 

MODERN  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

On  modern  Italian  opera  he  is  not  lavish  of  praise: 

“Why  talk  of  modern  Italian  opera?  That  would  be 
ascribing  to  it  an  importance  that  it  remains  altogether 
destitute  of.  The  greater  part  of  the  public  revels  in 
the  vulgar  and  the  meretricious,  and  at  all  times  has 
bad  taste  been  catered  for.  The  Italians,  well  aware 
of  what  the  public  wants,  act  accordingly.  I do  not 
think  their  influence  harmful,  for  every  artist  writes 
the  works  that  he  was  preordained  to  write.  If  any 
one  be  drawn  toward  the  mediocre,  the  fact  shows  him 
to  be  mediocre  himself,  and  we  are  to  presume  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  he  prove  capable  of  rising 
above  mediocrity.” 

The  vehemence  of  the  foregoing  sentences  contrasts 
very  forcibly  with  M.  Debussy’s  usual  reticence  a reti- 
cence in  which  one  should  acknowledge  the  outcome, 
not  of  indifference,  but  of  the  composer’s  innermost 
temperament.  Indeed  his  music  tells  of  a similar  fond- 
ness for  moderation  in  the  suggestion  of  all  emotions. 
And  it  should  likewise  be  remembered  that  in  M. 
Debussy’s  opinion  the  worst  sin  against  works  of  art 
is  indifference. 

“The  old  quarrels  are  revived,”  he  recently  wrote. 
“So  much  the  better!  For  if  freedom  of  spirit  is  a 
characteristic  trait  of  our  time,  that  freedom  does  not 
go  without  a tendency  passively  to  accept  all  kinds  of 
styles  and  methods,  and  that  inertness  is  almost  an 
outrage  to  art.” 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

To  conclude  the  conversation  I asked  M.  Debussy 
his  impressions  as  to  the  comparative  receptivity  of  the 
different  publics  before  which  he  had  appeared  as 
pianist  or  as  conductor.  His  answer  was: 

“There  can  be,  I think,  no  general  rule.  It  all  depends 
upon  affinities.  As  I said  a while  ago  the  Hungarians 
are  very  near  to  us  Frenchmen,  and,  therefore,  our 
music  succeeds  with  them.  The  Russians  are  likewise 
well  prepared  to  appreciate  the  output  of  the  modern 
French  school.  From  Great  Britain  also  I have  carried 
away  an  altogether  favorable  impression.  The  British 
public  has  a most  remarkable  capacity  for  attention  and 
respect;  it  does  not  think  itself  compelled  noisily  to 
express  dissatisfaction  whenever  it  fails  to  grasp  at 
first  hearing  the  purport  of  a new  work.  And  this  of 
course,  as  far  as  the  appreciation  of  modern  music  is 
concerned,  is  the  best  attitude.  To  believe  that  one  can 
judge  a work  of  art  upon  a first  impression  is  the 
strangest  and  most  dangerous  of  delusions.” 


SCALES  AND  THE  CHILD. 

BY  DOROTHY  L.  BUSS. 


After  tone  equality  an  even  tempo  seems  to  be  the 
principal  trouble  that  children  encounter  in  scale  play- 
ing. The  majority  of  children  do  not  have  enough 
practice  in  counting  aloud  as  they  play.  A very  good 
way  to  overcome  both  of  these  difficulties  is  to  combine 
them,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound. 

Have  the  pupil  take  the  scale,  with  one  hand  at  a 
time,  and  running  up  and  down  two  octaves  only,  at 
first.  The  first  time  the  playing  is  very  slow,  and  the 
pupil  counts  aloud,  "one-and-two-and-three-and-four- 
and,”  giving  the  first  tone  the  counts  “one-and”  and 
the  second  “two-and.”  etc.,  running  up  and  down  once. 
Without  hesitation  he  plays  it  the  second  time  with 
but  one  count  to  each  tone,  and  the  third  time  is  a 
continuation  of  the  second,  only  that  there  are  two 
tones  to  every  count. 

As  the  counting  is  kept  perfectly  even  from  the  begin- 
ning. it  requires  concentration  to  make  the  changes  in 
the  speed  without  stumbling.  Another  thing,  the  child 
by  constantly  practicing  this  exact  doubling  of  tempo 
learns  a truer  valuation  of  time.  The  results  will 
show'  in  every  other  kind  of  playing,  where  quarter 
notes  follow  halves  or  sixteenth  notes  follow  eighths. 
In  sight  playing  where  there  is  a measure  of  quarter 
notes  and  then  one  of  sixteenths,  the  child  who  has 
practiced  this  way  can  almost  always  play  correctly  and 
easily. 


HIGH  TEACHING  IDEALS  OF  AMERICAN 
MUSICAL  PEDAGOGS. 


BY  A.  WALTER  KRAMER. 


The.  present  day  teacher — and  here  the  Ameri- 
can teacher  is  referred  to — is  a pedagog  in  the 
same  sense  as  is  the  teacher  who  instructs  our  chil- 
dren in  literature,  science,  in  fact  in  all  academic  sub- 
jects. He  has  studied  his  instrument  with  care,  not 
with  a view  toward  concertizing  but  with  the  set  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  principles  of  his  art  to  the  younger 
generation.  He  analyzes  every  bit  of  study-work;  he 
digs  deep  into  the  finest  subtleties  of  a sonata  or  study 
and  finds  out  what  is  the  most  advantageous  method  by 
means  of  which  the  pupil  will  be  enabled  to.  play  that 
composition  with  the  least  effort  and  the  best  results. 
He  makes  a study  of  the  history  of  education,  of  the 
principles  of  pedagogy  from  the  time  of  the  great 
Pestalozzi  down  to  the  most  recent  work  of  contem- 
porary educators.  He  studies  the  peculiarities  of  each 
and  every  student,  realizing  that  what  is  of  use  to  one 
is  harmful  to  another  and  vice  versa.  What  is  more, 
he  regards  his  work  as  a mission,  as  a calling  that 
is  as  important  to  one  phase  of  his  country’s  develop- 
ment as  is  any  in  existence.  And  having  done  this, 
he  is  equipped  to  produce  musicianly  students  who  under- 
stand the  technic  of  their  instrument;  who  realize  what 
music  is  and  who  are  made  by  it  better  members  of 
the  community  in  which  they  live. 

This  is  not  all  by  any  means.  There  is  another  factor 
which  must  be  also  considered.  In  teaching,  one  of 
the  most  important  things  that  a teacher  must  do  is 
to  select  material  for  his  pupils.  And  in  doing  so, 
he  must  always  remember  that  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terest he  stimulates,  a correspondingly  large  amount  of 
interest  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  student  by  the 
music  he  plays. 

VARIETY  NEEDED. 

If  the  foreign  teacher,  who  directed  the  musical  des- 
tinies of  America  for  so  many  years,  knew  this,  he 
lost  sight  of  it  among  the  many  things  he  was  called 
upon  to  do.  It  was  his  policy  to  use  in  piano  teaching, 
let  us  say,  the  “Method”  of  Louis  Kohler,  for  the 
beginner,  then  the  same  composer's  elementary  studies 
and  immediately  thereon  Czerny,  then  more  Czerny,  and 
finally  the  artist’s  studies  of  Czerny.  These  were  sup- 
plemented by  sonatinas  of  the  early  masters,  easy  son- 
atas and  finally  the  sonatas  and  fantasias  of  Mozart, 
Haydn  and  Beethoven.  Czerny!  In  that  name  there 
seems  to  dwell  a holy  fear  and  terror;  it  is  unlike 
any  other  name  in  piano  literature,  for  with  it  goes 
the  story  that  he  was  a pupil  of  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven, 
before  whom  all  bow  in  reverence  and  honor.  But 
if  he  was  Beethoven’s  pupil,  what  of  that?  His  studies, 
planned  with  utmost  care  are  surely  not  all  there  is  in 
musical  literature,  and  many  a student  of  piano  has 
been  turned  from  a career  by  being  compelled  by  a 
stubborn  instructor  to  practice  these  exercises  three 
and  four  hours  per  day,  with  the  remark  that  without 
them  one  could  not  learn  to  play  the  piano.  Let  the 
pupil  have  variety,  such  as  may  be  found  through  the 
use  of  the  studies  of  many  writers,  especially  Heller 
and  Berens. 

The  American  teacher  must  in  selecting  studies  for 
his  pupils,  find  material  which  will  be  so  interesting 
that  the  pupils’  practice-hour  will  be  a pleasure  to  him, 
not  something  to  be  avoided.  Just  as  our  teachers  in 
the  schools  are  given  story-books  with  attractive  pic- 
tures to  make  boys  and  girls  want  to  read,  so  must 
the  music-instructor  find  pieces  with  titles  which  im- 
mediately call  up  in  the  child-mind  some  story  or  pic- 
ture. The  etude  or  study,  and  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a “piece”  must  be  combined  at  the  very  be- 
ginning; to  be  sure,  five-finger  exercises  will  be  tolera- 
ble to  some  serious  pupils  in  their  pure  and  unadul- 
terated form,  but  to  the  many  a coating  of  sugar  will 
make  them  much  more  attractive. 


Leopold  de  Meyer,  a famous  pianist  of  Dresden,  has 
recorded  his  experience  of  playing  before  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  When  the  Sultan  came  into  the  concert- 
room  and  observed  the  grand  piano  he  started  back  in 
dismay,  asking  what  that  “horrible  creature  on  three 
legs  could  be.”  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that 
the  legs  should  be  taken  off.  The  unfortunate  artist 
was  compelled  to  sit  straddle-legged  and  to  dispense 
with  the  pedals  before  the  Sultan  could  be  induced  to 
listen.  The  Sultan,  however,  expressed  the  greatest 
pleasure  at  the  performance. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  POSITIONS  IN  SUM- 
MER HOTEL  ORCHESTRAS. 


BY  EDITH  L.  WINN. 

Young  students  are  not  usually  cursed  with  too  much 
fortune,  and  many  of  them  who  desire  to  earn  a living 
in  the  summer  months  naturally  turn  to  the  summer 
resort  hotels  which  include  “music  with  meals”  among 
their  attractions.  These  positions  are  often  very  desir- 
able. Salaries  vary  from  $5  to  $10  and  $12  a week 
according  to  experience.  The  hotel  pays  the  carfare  . 
one  way  and  also  includes  board  and  room  for  thej 
summer.  The  players  are  usually  received  on  a plane 
of  equality  by  the  guests.  They  have  a table  in  the 
dining-room  and  they  occupy  excellent  rooms,  and  so 
long  as  they  do  not  monopolize  the  reading-room, 
writing-room  and  verandah  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
guests,  young  women  who  undertake  summer  engage- 
ments usually  have  a pleasant  time  as  well  as  a profit-1 
able  one. 

Lffifortunately  not  all  those  who  apply  for  such  posi-j 
tions  are  qualified  to  do  the  work.  The  following  is  ai 
record  kept  by  one  manager  who  was  instrumental  in  j 
bringing  many  hotel  keepers  and  musicians  into  com-  i 
munication  with  each  other.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
how  many  points  have  to  be  considered  in  securing  such 
engagements : 

A RECORD  OF  APPLICANTS. 

No.  1.  This  person  cannot  play  dance  music.  Has  had  j 
no  experience.  Is  an  advanced  pianist  and  fair  accompanist,  I 
but  cannot  concentrate.  Cannot  read  at  sight  very  well.  I 
and  is  apt  to  beat  time  with  foot  while  playing.  Can  play  I 
her  solos  rather  well.  Careless  table  manners.  Wants  a i 
professional  salary  without  having  professional  skill. 

No.  2.  Plays  the  organ.  Cannot  play  piano  solos  as  well  I 
as  No.  1,  but  has  a better  knowledge  of  routine.  Is  p repos- 1 
sessing  and  bright,  eager  to  learn  and  ready  to  affiliate  with 
anyone.  Is  eligible  for  a position  and  does  not  over-estimate  j 
her  importance. 

No.  3.  Has  lived  in  a little  town  and  taught  there.  Does t 
not  fit  into  hotel  life.  Has  not  a reciprocal  feeling  when 
criticised.  Plays  in  too  dominating  a manner.  Is  not  a 
good  tirnist.  An  excellent  soloist.  Has  not  learned  to  mingle  , 
with  people  and  make  friends. 

No.  4.  Can  play  viola  or  violin.  Is  a clever  student.! 
soloist  and  orchestral  player,  but  has  personal  traits  that 
might  be  a drawback  in  a hotel  orchestra. 

No.  5.  Is  a thorough  lady,  willing  to  play  orchestra  music 
and  routine,  but  is  also  a good  student  and  musician.  As 
some  hotels  desire  soloists  as  well  as  orchestral  players,  a 
cafe  orchestra  girl  is  not  always  eligible  though  she  knows 
routine,  unless  she  studies  all  the  time  during  the  winter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  personal  habits  have  to  i 
he  considered  as  well  as  musicianship,  and  it  is  not 
always  the  most  “temperamental”  artists  who  are  the 
most  desirable,  all  things  considered.  In  trying  out 
artists  this  manager  would  first  play  a waltz  like  the 
Blue  Danube  or  Artist’s  Life  on  the  violin  and  have  the  j 
applicant  accompany  (if  a pianist,  of  course).  Fre- 
quently the  pianist  who  plays  only  solos  fails  at  the 
outset.  The  signs  “D.  S.”  and  “D.  C.”  are  perfectly 
plain,  but  the  player  is  not  accustomed  to  them,  cannot 
concentrate,  and  doesn’t  know  where  to  go.  This  habit 
lasts  at  least  the  first  month  of  the  summer.  The  same 
test  holds  good  of  a two-step  or  march.  As  opportuni- 
ties for  rehearsal  are  frequently  impossible,  it  becomes 
important  that  young  musicians  should  if  possible  obtain 
some  practice  in  routine  work  before  making  applica- 
tion. 


MUSICAL  HISTORY  A PROD  TO  SUCCESS. 


BY  MRS.  A.  J.  OSBORNE. 

I firmly  believe  that  every  teacher  should  conduct  a 
class  in  musical  history  and  keep  it  up  so  that  every 
new  pupil  will  he  in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  that  will  urge  pupils 
ahead  more  than  musical  history — first,  by  inciting  them 
to  emulate  the  lives  of  great  masters;  second,  by 
broadening  their  knowledge  of  music,  and  third,  by 
showing  them  how'  great  musical  accomplishments  are 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  hard-working  men  and 
women  not  so  very  different  from  themselves. 

The  student  should  read  closely  and  regularly  and  the 
teachers  should  emphasize : 

The  master’s  trials. 

'I’he  master’s  successes. 

The  master's  industry. 

The  master’s  habits  of  study. 

The  master’s  rewards,  etc. 

Try  the  history  class  plan  and  you  will  never  give 
it  up,  as  the  interest  of  your  pupils  will  become  mani- 
fest at  once. 
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The  Nature  of  the  Difference  Between  the 
Classical  and  the  Romantic  Schools 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 


In  what  follows  I shall  endeavor  to  show  the  radical 
difference  between  the  clever  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  a theme,  as  in  the  older  schools  of  composi- 
tion, and  the  spontaneous  and  emotional  consistency  of 
a mood,  as  found  in  modern  music;  in  other  words, 
between  the  so-called  classical  and  later  romantic 
schools  of  composition. 


A DEFINITION  OF  CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 


Strictly  speaking,  classical  music  is  the  best,  most 
enduring  music  of  at  all  times  and  countries,  just  as 
classical  literature  consists  of  the  best  books  produced 
in  all  ages  and  localities.  It  simply  means  the  highest 
class,  whether  written  to-day  or  centuries  ago. 

Technically,  however,  musicians  have  come  to  draw 
the  line  sharply  between  the  music,  or  some  of  it,  which 
was  written  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  the  scholarly  handling  of  form  was  the 
chief  essential,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  element  of 
interest ; and  the  music  which  has  come  into  being  in 
the  last  hundred  years  or  less,  in  which  the  direct 
forceful  expression  of  life,  emotional  or  external,  is 
> the  aim  and  end. 

The  first  bases  its  claim  to  consideration  upon  its 
cleverness,  its  ingenuity,  the  beauty,  finish  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  form;  the  last  upon  its  intensity,  its  fidelity 
to  life,  its  vital  content,  and  its  emotional  effect.  The 
first  appeals  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  ear  and 
the  intelligence;  the  last  to  the  heart  and  to  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Musical  logic  in  the  first  place  consisted  in  the  cor- 
rect and  consistent  development  and  elaboration  of  a 
theme,  no  matter  how  brief,  trivial  and  inconsequen- 
tial it  might  be  in  itself;  which  theme  was  enunciated 
clearly  at  the  start,  and  then  worked  over  and  over, 
presented  in  every  possible  form  and  dress,  now  in  the 
major,  now  in  the  minor,  now  inverted,  extended  or 
abbreviated,  now  dancing  gaily  in  rapid  tempo,  now 
dragging  dismally  in  mournful  measure,  with  every 
conceivable  twist  and  turn,  embellishment  and  contor- 
tion. 

MUSICAL  PUZZLES. 


It  was  logical  in  the  sense  that  the  original  theme, 
often  valueless  and  meaningless  in  itself,  was  ever  re- 
tained as  the  fundamental  and  controlling  motive,  more 
or  less  apparent  according  to  the  whim  of  the  writer 
, or  the  insight  of  the  listener.  Witness  the  fugue  form, 
for  instance,  which  by  the  way  is  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  and  the  least  artistic  of  all  musical  forms.  It 
expresses  absolutely  nothing  save  the  masterly  in- 
genuity of  the  composer  in  dealing  with  musical  mate- 
rial, and  a certain  mathematical  sense  of  proportion, 
relation  and  symmetry  in  successive  groups  of  notes. 
It  appeals,  if  at  all,  merely  to  the  technically  trained 
intelligence,  the  same  kind  of  mentality  that  enjoys  un- 
raveling a Chinese  puzzle  or  a problem  in  higher 
mathematics. 

Take,  for  example,  the  world-famous  fugue  founded 
on  the  letters  that  spell  the  name  of  BACH.  I should 
explain  for  those  not  familiar  with  German  musical 
nomenclature  that  in  it  our  B-flat  is  called  simply  B. 
and  our  B-natural  H.  so  that  the  notes  B-flat,  A,  C, 
!1  B-natural  make  BACH. 

11  This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  fugues  in  exist- 
ence, and  in  a way  interesting  because  extremely 
clever;  but  it  is  not  music.  It  is  not  art.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  fugue  is  or  ever 
will  be  grasped  or  enjoyed  by  the  general  public,  and 
justly  so.  It  means  nothing,  expresses  nothing,  has  no 
more  relation  to  the  great  throbbing  sentient  life  of 
humanity  than  a problem  in  conic  sections.  It  is  sim- 
ply a well  constructed  musical  acrostic. 

I speak  not  as  one  of  the  “ignorant  herd”  for  whom 
we  professionals  in  the  pride  of  our  narrow  technical 
knowledge,  are  prone  to  have  altogether  too  much  con- 
tempt; but  as  a trained  musician,  with  a life-time’s  ex- 
perience behind  me,  who  has  not  only  studied  and 
played  but  written  fugues;  Heaven  forgive  me  for  a 


waste  of  valuable  time ! And  I say  without  hesitation 
or  fear  of  criticism  that  there  is  more  real  music  and 
more  real  art  in  Schumann’s  Tr'dumerei,  or  even  in  Ley- 
bach’s  Fifth  Nocturne,  cheap  and  hackneyed  though 
it  may  be,  than  in  all  the  fugues  that  ever  were  writ- 
ten, boiled  down  into  one. 

THE  THEME  AND  VARIATIONS. 

The  musical  form  known  as  the  Theme  and  Varia- 
tions is  per  se  but  little  better,  though  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions.  It  reminds  one  of  the  lightning 
transformation  impersonator  who  appears  one  moment 
as  a knight  of  the  Court  of  Louis  Fifteenth,  then  as  a 
clown,  next  as  a Roman  Senator,  and  again  as  a 
painted  Indian.  Curiosity  is  piqued  in  anticipation  of 
the  next  change,  and  one  marvels  at  his  facility  in 
getting  out  of  one  costume  and  into  another.  That 
is  all  there  is,  no  art  in  it,  no  pleasure  for  the  aesthetic 
sense,  no  stimulus  for  brain  or  heart,  no  lasting  bene- 
fit. Ten  lines  from  Hamlet,  as  recited  by  Booth,  were 
worth  ten  whole  evenings  of  the  antics  of  this  mounte- 
bank. 

Of  course,  when  in  this  form  of  composition  the 
theme  is  of  real  musical  merit,  a melody  that  has  an 
inherent  right  to  exist  on  its  own  account,  and  the 
variations  are  original  and  interesting,  showing  the 
latent  possibilities  of  the  theme,  as  presented  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view;  suggesting  the  varying  aspects 
of  a character,  brought  out  and  modified  by  changing 
experiences,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  we  must  modify 
our  adverse  judgment  of  the  form  to  some  extent;  or, 
rather,  we  must  admit  that  in  spite  of  its  hampering 
restrictions,  the  real  musician  may  sometimes  succeed 
in  making.it  the  vehicle  of  a real  musical  message;  as 
in  such  example  as  Handel’s  Harmonious  Blacksmith, 
the  first  movement  of  Beethoven’s  Opus  26,  Schubert  s 
Variations  in  B-flat,  and  Schumann’s  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques;  but  even  then  we  cannot  but  deplore  that 
they  did  not  write  in  freer  form. 

With  the  birth  of  the  modern  romantic  school  of 
literature  and  music,  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a new  idea  became  suddenly  dominant 

namely,  that  the  subject  matter  of  a book  or  poem 

or  composition  was  far  more  important  than  the  form 
in  which  it  was  presented;  that  the  meaning  to  be  con- 
veyed, being  of  chief  significance,  must  control  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed;  that  the  thing  said 
was  more  vital  than  the  way  in  which  it  was  said.  In 
other  words,  that  henceforth,  in  all  art  work,  ex- 
pression must  dictate  terms  to  form. 

This  idea  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  outgrowth 
of  the  changed  conditions  of  human  life  and  social 
order.  The  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  feudal  su- 
premacy of  the  few  crashed  to  their  fall  before  the 
tidal  wave  of  free  thought,  intense  feeling,  and  sense 
of  human  right,  generated  by  that  tremendous  seismic 
upheaval,  the  French  Revolution;  necessarily  carrying 
with  them  to  destruction  and  ultimate  oblivion  many 
of  the  artificial  and  useless  forms  and  time-honored 
traditions  which  had  grown  up  around  them. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  MOODS. 

Tn  art,  as  in  political  life,  inherent  truths  and  power 
of  reason  began  to  assert  their  right  to  supersede  in- 
herited codes  and  customs.  Scholastic  pedantry,  clever 
elaboration  of  ingenious  nothings,  ornate  and  polished 
reiterations  of  pointless  platitudes,  were  swept  aside; 
to  make  place  for  the  vital  human  element,  the  real 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  issues  of  humanity.  The  same 
causes  and  movement  that  produced  a Dickens  and  a 
Victor  Hugo  gave  to  the  world  a Chopin,  a Liszt,  and 
a Wagner.  Since  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  literary 
productions  have  been  founded  upon,  not  hair-splitting 
metaphysical  disputations  or  fantastic  plots  drawn  from 
an  obsolete  mythology,  but  upon  the  real  thought,  prob- 
lems, situations,  and  above  all  the  intense  elemental 
emotions  of  actual  life  as  we  see  and  experience  it. 

No  less  in  music  the  modern  composer,  to  win  a hear- 


ing, must  give  us,  not  the  logical  and  scholarly  the- 
matic development  of  a haphazard  series  of  tones,  like 
the  noted  Cat  tuque  (whose  theme  was  actually 
formed  of  the  notes  struck  by  a cat  walking  over  the 
piano  keyboard),  but  the  living  logic  of  a consistently 
developed  mood  or  sequence  of  moods. 

MUSIC  THAT  SAYS  SOMETHING. 

To-day  a musical  theme  is  selected  or  created,  not 
because  it  can  be  readily  inverted  or  turned  inside  out, 
or  made  to  serve  later  for  a new  contrapuntal  figure, 
but  because  it  has,  or  is  believed  to  have,  an  inherent 
symbolic  meaning;  because  it  says  something,  signifies 
something;  in  brief,  because  it  contains  at  least  one 
heart  throb  of  real  life.  Its  subsequent  treatment,  its 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  development,  are  governed, 
not  by  the  cut  and  dried  technical  laws  appertaining  to 
what  is  called  the  abstract  art  of  pure  music,  but  by 
the  inherent  necessities  involved  in  the  direct,  vivid, 
forceful  expression,  and  consequential  evolution  of 
some  human  experience;  that  is,  by  the  logic  of  the 
subject,  not  of  any  form. 

As  a simple  example,  no  good  composer  nowadays 
would  start  with  a mournful  minor  melody,  expressing 
profound  depression,  and  transform  it  in  the  second 
period  into  a jig  in  the  major  key  to  show  what  possi- 
bilities it  contained  for  variety  of  treatment.  Nor 
would  he  write  music  for  a tragic  episode  or  a death 
scene  in  lively  valse  tempo,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
in  the  older  school  of  Italian  opera.  Such  offences 
would  be  preposterous,  grotesque,  inartistic  in  the  ex- 
treme, even  though  perfectly  logical  in  structure  from 
a purely  musical  standpoint. 

Every  art  work,  to  justify  its  claim  to  that  title,  must 
reflect  or  embody  some  phase  of  life.  It  must  be  con- 
sistent, true  to  itself.  We  cannot  juggle  with  it  or  in- 
troduce the  incongruous  without  making  it  ludicrous, 
and  this  is  the  death-blow  to  every  aesthetic  impression. 
The  world  at  large  cares  not  a fig  for  the  technique 
of  music  or  any  other  art,  for  the  mechanical  means 
employed  in  the  making  of  it.  It  is  the  general  effect, 
the  emotion  produced,  that  give  it  its  value  if  it  has 
any.  What  the  people  ask,  and  with  right,  is,  what 
does  it  bring  to  us,  what  does  it  do  for  us?  And  in 
this  respect  the  romantic  school  of  music  is  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  old  classic  forms  as  the  political  situa- 
tion of  to-day  is  in  advance  of  the  absolute  monarchy 
of  bygone  ages. 

Let  no  one  hesitate  to  endorse  the  foregoing  facts 
and  theories  lest  he  be  called  a musical  heretic,  prob- 
ably by  some  foreigner  whose  education  was  had  in  the 
old-time  schools  of  Leipsic  or  Stuttgart,  and  who  has 
not  kept  pace  with  his  generation.  Let  him  say  to  him- 
self, and  to  such  critics,  that  what  was  the  avowed 
creed  of  Schumann,  Schubert.  Liszt,  Berlioz  and  Wag- 
ner is  quite  good  enough  for  Perry  and  the  readers  of 
The  Etude. 


DON’T  BE  DECEIVED  BY  WELL-MEANING 
FRIENDS. 


BY  B.  H.  WIRE. 


Confidence  in  one’s  self  has  much  to  do  with  ad- 
vancement. and  this  can  be  developed  by  playing  for 
your  friends  pieces  that  you  have  mastered.  In  any 
case  don't  believe  all  they  may  say  about  your  being 
“fine;”  for  if  they  say  so  and  you  believe  it  your  prog- 
ress will  stop,  and  conceit  is  not  desirable  for  tin 

musician.  The  student  who  studies  alone  has  no  way 

to  judge  what  progress  he  is  making  unless  he  can 

compare  his  playing  with  what  may  be  called  the 

“good”  playing  of  others.  He  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  best  music,  even  though  he  may 
have  to  go  a distance  to  hear  it.  When  a mastei 
pianist  comes  near  your  town  attend  his  concert , it 
will  be  a great  inspiration  and  a pleasure  you  will  never 
forget.  Frequent  self-examination  is  justifiable  and 
very  necessary,  and  musical  friends  will  give  mans 
good  pointers. 

A careful  study  of  the  fingering  as  marked  in  the 
very  best  editions  is  of  first  importance;  too  much 
cannot  lie  said  in  favor  of  it.  Masons  Touch  and 
Technic  is  a very  desirable  work  to  have.  1 he  easier 
parts  of  Bach’s  Well-Tempered  Clavier  will  assist  in 
forming  tone  and  securing  finger  independence.  Plaidy’s 
New  Technical  Studies  are  popular  and  very  good  for 
the  student  who  studies  alone.  Some  time  the  student 
may  feel  a need  for  understanding  harmony,  counter- 
point, or  composition.  Even  a little  harmony  is  a great 
help  in  playing  and  in  sight-reading. 
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TEACHING  THE  LINES  AND  SPACES. 

BY  FIDELIA  GARNET. 

Ever  since  1 cume  to  tins  town  to  tcuch  music,  I 
have  observed  one  deficiency  in  all  my  pupils.  Al- 
though they  read  notes  readily  in  the  treble  or  G clef, 
they  seem  quite  uncertain  about  the  notes  in  the  bass, 
or  F clef.  Some  of  them  do  not  know  the  leger  lines 
below  the  bass;  and  rather  than  study  out  the  note  on 
the  third  line  below,  they  will  omit  practicing  the  part 
of  the  piece  in  which  it  occurs,  in  the  hope  that  I will 
tell  them  at  the  next  lesson,  and  thus  spare  them  the 
trouble  of  exercising  their  brains. 

I could  not  imagine  how  they  could  all  be  so  igno- 
rant, until  one  day  a little  tot,  with  tears  in  her  pretty 
blue  eyes,  said,  “When  1 began  to  take  lessons  they 
told  me  the  five  lines  were  E,  G,  B,  D and  F.  But 
when  I had  taken  lessons  six  months  they  said  the  five 
lines  were  G,  B,  D,  F and  A ; and  now  I’m  all  mixed 
up  and  don’t  seem  to  know  my  lines  and  spaces. 

I saw  instantly  where  the  mistake  had  been  made 
and  resolved  to  give  the  whole  class  a lesson.  I told 
them  1 was  going  to  have  a party  next  Saturday  after- 
noon and  I wanted  them  all  to  come.  I let  it  be  known 
that  there  would  be  chocolate  with  whipped  cream  on  ; 
and  cakes  and  bon-bons. 

All  of  the  twenty  pupils  appeared  on  time  and  a 
new  one,  who  expected  to  begin  on  Tuesday.  I said, 
"I  have  a nice  game  for  you  to  play  and  it  will  make 
vou  see  how  much  easier  it  is  to  learn  a thing  right 
in  the  beginning.  Here  is  little  Alma  Richards,  who 
is  going  to  learn  all  her  notes  before  she  begins  her 
lessons  next  week.’’  Alma’s  eyes  sparkled  as  if  she 
were  going  to  receive  a fairy  gift. 

“Alma,  I suppose  you  know  that  the  white  keys  on 
the  piano  are  A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  and  so  on, 
over  and  over?” 

“Oh  yes,  I know  that.” 

“Let  me  see  you  touch  and  name  the  keys.  Begin 
on  the  2d  A from  the  bottom,  touching  them  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand.” 

When  she  had  touched  and  named  three  octaves,  I 
made  her  begin  the  next  A with  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  and  touch  two  octaves  more. 

"Now  I am  going  to  draw  seventeen  parallel  lines 
on  the  blackboard.  If  there  were  a note  on  each  line 
and  on  each  space,  you  would  have  33  notes.  Now, 
Alma,  I am  going  to  touch  each  line  and  each  space 
with  this  pointer,  and  you  may  touch  the  keys  as 
before  and  name  them.  Watch  me  point. 

After  this  was  done,  I said,  “You  can  play  any  one 
of  these  keys  on  the  piano,”  sweeping  up  the  five 
octaves  with  my  hand,  "if  you  know  on  which  line  or 
space  the  note  is  placed.  But  it  would  be  quite  diffi- 
cult to  count  up  so  many  lines;  so  I shall  rub  out  a 
portion  of  the  three  higher  lines,  and  a portion  of  the 
three  lower  lines.  I shall  also  rub  out  a portion  of  the 
middle  line.  Now  this  does  not  change  the  places  of 
the  notes,  but  makes  it  easier  fur  you  to  recognize 
them. 


The  3 lines  of  the  treble  are E,  G,  B,  D,  F 

The  5 lines  of  the  bass  are G,  B,  D,  F,  A 

(Nearly  tin-  same,  you  see;  one  helps  you  to 
remember  the  other.) 

riu  4 spaces  of  the  treble  are F,  A,  C,  E 

The  4 spaces  of  the  bass  are A,  C,  E,  G 

The  leger  lines added.  lines 

The  3 lines  above  the  treble  are A,  C,  E 

I i 3 lines  below  the  bass  are E,  C,  A 

(The  same  revers'd.) 

I he  4 p;  res  above  the  treble  are G.  B.  D,  F 

The  4 spaces  below  the  bass  are F,  D,  B,  G 

(The  same  reversed.) 

"Repeat  each  of  these  four  diagrams  four  times, 
before  you  get  out  of  bed  every  morning;  before  you 
go  to  bed  in  die  evening,  and  once  during  the  day; 
making  twelve  repetitions  each  day. 


“As  you  say  them,  imagine  you  see  these  diagrams 
just  as  they  are  here  printed.  If  you  will  do  this,  you 
will  find  you  have  imprinted  a photograph  on  your 
brain  that  will  never  fade  away. 

“Oh,  I must  tell  you  about  the  notes  between  the  two 
staves— Middle  C and  the  two  spaces. 

"A  note  on  the  middle  short  line  will  be  Middle  C. 
Count  up  again,  Alma,  and  see  if  it  really  is  Middle  C.” 
Alma’s  eyes  sparkled  again  as  she  touched  Middle  C, 
and  the  rest  of  the  class  looked  interested,  as  if  to  say: 

"1  wonder  what  next?” 

“On  the  higher  five  lines  I am  going  to  put  a clef  ; 
watch  and  see  how  I make  it.  I begin  a little  above 
the  fifth  line  and  make  a perfectly  straight  line  down 
below  the  first  line,  and  then  I turn  to  the  left  and  end 
with  a little  ball,  somewhat  like  this  J.  Now  I begin 
at  the  top  again  and  make  a curved  line,  which 
crosses  the  fourth  line  and  sweeps  around  and  encir- 
cles the  second  line  called  G.  This  is  called  the  G 
clef,  or  the  treble  clef. 

“On  the  lower  five  lines  I shall  put  the  F clef,  or 
bass  clef.  I begin  with  a ball  on  the  fourth  line,  called 
F,  rise  in  a curve  to  the  fifth  line,  and  sweep  down  to 
the  first  space;  then  I put  two  dots,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  fourth  line. 

"We  call  each  five  lines  and  four  spaces  a staff. 

“Now  I shall  proceed  to  put  the  letters  on  the  five 
lines  and  four  spaces  of  each  staff.  As  in  Fig.  20,  you 
may  commit  them  to  memory  in  this  way.” 


A POINT  IN  MUSIC  HISTORY. 


BY  THOMAS  TAPPER. 


The  most  logical  and  convincing  source  of  musical 
history  that  we  possess  is  music.  But,  unfortunately, 
we  cannot  trace  music  into  the  past  but  for  a compara- 
tively short  time.  With  music  before  us  as  a printed 
record  we  can  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  tonal  effect 
in  the  mind  of  the  composer.  Without  that  evidence 
in  hand,  we  can  only  surmise. 

Therefore,  all  we  actually  know  about  the  music  of 
ancient  nations  is  conjectural.  Music  is  referred  to  in 
the  Bible  in  many  passages,  but  how  the  harp,  the 
psaltery  and  the  dulcimer  spoke  for  the  composer  of 
those  days,  and  what  meaning  they  conveyed  to  his 
listeners,  we  do  not  know;  nor  shall  we  ever  discover 
the  nature  of  the  message. 

In  this  particular,  the  music  of  ancient  nations  is  a 
lost  art.  Of  their  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
building;  of  their  domestic  life  even,  we  know  much, 
but  the  sounds  they  produced  from  the  voice  or  in- 
strument are  gone  forever. 

Hence,  for  all  our  knowledge  of  their  musical  sys- 
tems and  practices,  we  depend  upon  their  written  de- 
scriptions, references,  and  statements  of  theory.  But 
these  do  not  bring  to  life  again  the  sounding,  pulsating 
art  itself.  We  know  that  music  and  the  drama  were 
extensively  practiced  and  awarded  an  elevated  place  in 
the  older  civilizations.  But  no  Schliemann  can  excavate 
a melody  from  a Trojan  ruin.  Students  of  music  his- 
tory, then,  must  accept  with  caution  all  so-called  tran- 
scriptions into  our  notation  of  ancient  music.  The 
very  identity  of  tone  successions  they  employed  are 
unknown  to  us.  But  the  value  to  us  of  reading  of 
music  among  the  peoples  of  the  past  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  an  important  factor  in 
daily  life. 

Plato  speaks  of  the  melodies  of  times  long  prior  to 
his  age  and  pleads  for  their  purity;  that  they  may  not 
be  defiled  by  modern  embellishments.  This  plainly 
shows  that  music  has  been  regarded  with  veneration 
for  many  centuries. 

Explorers  among  savage  races  to-day  are  (now  and 
then)  making  sound-reproducing  machine  records  of 
the  music.  This  is  the  one  and  only  exact  way  to  pre-. 
serve  what  will  otherwise  be.  with  the  passing  years,  a 
vanishing  art-  if  art  it  may  be  called. 

The  student  of  music  history  could  profitably  add  to 
bis  library  types  of  music  as  far  back  as  we  have 
printed  records.  There  is  no  better  way  of  tracing  the 
growth  of  the  art  and  following  the  threads  of  influ- 
ence that  have  woven  its  new  patterns. 

There  are.  then,  two  phases  of  music  history  which 
must  be  kept  rigorously  apart  in  the  mind:  (1)  the 

history  that  has  left  no  record  that  we  can  correctly 
translate  into  the  tones  of  our  scale  system;  (2)  that 
comparatively  modern  history  of  music  of  which  we 
have  such  records.  The  one  results  in  a study  of 
social  usage;  the  other  is  an  actual  testimony  of  the 
thing  itself. 

Hence,  back  of  all  the  actual  music  we  possess,  we 
are  less  students  of  the  art  itself  than  we  should  be  of 


the  evolution  of  human  thought.  It  would  certainly 
be  a wonderful  thing  to  know  just  what  tunes  Nero 
played  while  Rome  was  burning.  We  should  then  pos-  ! 
sess  a very  valuable  document  that  would  throw  much 
light  not  only  on  Nero,  but  on  the  social  and  political 
conditions  that  made  him  possible. 

Histories  of  music  have  too  often  assumed  that  we 
possess  exactly  what  we  do  not  possess,  and  that  is 
music  itself.  There  are  probably  very  few  readers  of 
this  magazine  who  have  heard  (but  little,  if  any)  music 
that  was  composed  prior  to  the  founding  of  Harvard 
College. 

What  sounds  reached  the  ears  of  Socrates  when  his 
friends  made  merry  with  the  lyre,  is  as  unknown  to  us 
as  what  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  did  with  the  bits  of 
orange  peel  he  saved  so  secretly. 

— 

BEGIN  MUSIC  STUDY  EARLY, 


BY  KARLETON  HACKETT. 


A proper  understanding  of  music  demands  real  train- 
ing in  the  art.  No  one  expects  the  uneducated  youth 
to  appreciate  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  nor  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost  without  preparation  and  study.  Hqw] 
then  is  he  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  master-) 
pieces  of  Bach  and  Beethoven?  In  all  our  schools  Eng- 
lish literature  forms  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study, 
and  we  may  surely  hope  that  before  long  students  will 
in  like  manner  be  taught  to  understand  the  works  of  the', 
great  masters  of  music. 

If  young  people  are  to  develop  a love  for  music  their  : 
acquaintance  with  it  should  begin  before  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  as  much  earlier  as  possible.  This  means  that:) 
every  young  girl  and  boy  should  learn  some  musical  1 
instrument — the  piano  in  any  case,  and  some  other  in- 
strument, preferably  the  violin,  if  he  has  time.  Parents'" 
are  apt  to  think  that  if  the  child  does  not  like  to  prac-jj 
tice  they  may  assume  a lack  of  talent  for  music  so 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  force  the  child  to  stay  at  the 
instrument.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  A large, 
exertion  of  moral  and  even  physical  force  is  required 
to  keep  the  average  child  at  his  regular  school  lessons. 
This  does  not  indicate  that  the  child  has  no  ability  for 
studying  his  lessons;  it  merely  indicates  that  the  child 
would  rather  be  out  in  the  yard  playing  Indian.  And 
how  often  do  we  hear  the  grown-ups  complain,  "Oh,  if 
my  parents  had  only  made  me  practice !” 

Apart  from  proficiency  on  an  instrument,  however, 
is  the  desire  to  sing.  Almost  everybody  who  finds  that 
he  has  a fair  voice  desires  to  sing,  partly  perhaps  from 
a genuine  love  of  music,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
popularity  and  social  prestige  it  brings.  Singing  is  a 
complex  art  demanding  years  of  training  and  capacity] 
developed  along  many  lines  Many  fail  because  a lack! 
of  general  musical  training  has  added  enormously  tOi 
the  already  difficult  task  of  learning  to  sing. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  you  cannot  tell  whethed 
or  not  a girl  will  have  a voice  that  is  worth  anythingi 
until  she  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  If  up  tc; 
that  time  she  has  had  no  musical  training  she  will  be 
dreadfully  handicapped,  for  if  she  is  to  do  anything 
at  all  worth  while,  she  must  spend  lots  of  time  drilling 
away  on  things  she  should  have  learned  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Now  if,  on  general  principles,  she  had  receivec) 
four  or  five  years  of  practical  training  in  music,  she 
would  have  saved  years  of  time,  and  would  have  alsd 
gained  the  inestimable  advantage  which  comes  from 
having  learned  her  music  early  in  life.  The  thing: 
learned  between  our  fifth  and  sixteenth  years  an 
absorbed  into  the  very  fibres  of  our  being,  become  a 
part  of  our  inmost  modes  of  thought,  and  control  al 
our  spontaneous  expressions  of  feeling  in  later  life 
To  think  musically,  to  understand  intuitively  the  mean 
mg  of  music,  comes  only  to  him  who  has  learned  tht 
language  so  young  that  it  is  his  native  speech. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  early  years  of  music  study 
at  school,  but  after  all.  it  is  at  home  that  the  best  wort 
is  done.  The  principles  and  examples  that  are  fount 
there  are  what  determine  the  growth  of  a child,  and  i 
is  in  the  home  that  the  practice  must  be  done.  At 
hour  a day  in  two  periods  of  half  an  hour  each  work: 
wonders  if  started  early  in  life  and  continued  year  aftei 
year.  Results  are  obtained  not  by  brilliant  dashes,  bu 
by  steady  digging  away  at  a thing  We  as  a nation  an 
prone  to’  seek  the  short  cut,  to  find  a way  to  get  then 
in  less  time  than  the  other  fellow,  but  in  art  the  shor 
cut  does  not  exist.  Art  is  the  democracy  of  the  world 
Talent  is  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  humblest  horn' 
as  in  the  palace,  and  in  either  case  only  intclligen 
work  of  the  individual  will  make  it  worth  anything 
In  the  world  of  art,  rich  and  poor  meet  on  the  leve 
of  personal  endeavor  with  absolute  individual  equality 
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organ  with 


[Editorial  Note. — Olga  Samaroff  (Mrs.  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski) was  horn  on  August  8,  1882,  in  San  Antonio,  lexas. 
Her  mother,  the  daughter  of  George  Loening,  a native  ot 
Bremen,  Germany,  was  born  in  Munich  but  educated  in 
America.  Her  father  is  ot  Holland  Dutch  extraction.  Mine. 
Samaroff  received  her  first  instruction  from  her  maternal 
grandmother  and  mother,  both  fine  musicians.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  being,  so  fai  as 
tlie  writer  knows,  the  first  American  woman  to  be  admitted 
to  the  classes  of  that  famous  institution.  After  graduating 
from  the  Paris  Conservatory  she  studied  with  Jedliezka  (a 
pupil  of  Rubinstein  and  Tscbaikowsky)  in  Berlin.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  at  various  times  Mme.  Samaroff  studied 
the  piano  for  a short  time  under  Constantin  von  Steinhei'' 
Ludovic  Breitner,  Ernest  Hutcheson,  and  the 
Hugo  Riemann. 

In  spite  of  her  serious  studies  and 
ever  prominent  passion  for  music,  Mme. 

Samaroff  did  not  intend  to'  make  a 
public  career.  It  was  not  until  January 
18,  1005,  that  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Her  success  was  so 
rapid  that  many  concert-goers  are  under 
the  impression  that  she  has  played  for 
a much  longer  period.  It  was  not  until 
her  success  was  thoroughly  established 
in  America  that  she  played  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  significant  of  the  prestige 
which  an  American  success  now  gives 
an  artist  that  Mme.  Samaroff  at  once 
obtained  engagements  with  the  leading 
orchestras  in  the  cities  where  she 
played,  and  made  her  d&but  in  Paris, 

Vienna,  London.  Munich  and  elsewhere 
as  soloist  at  the  most  important  or- 
chestral concerts  of  those  cities. 

After  this  single  season  in  Europe 
and  four  seasons  in  America.  Mme. 

Samaroff's  career  was  interrupted  by  a 
very  serio'us  illness,  which  forced  her  to 
abandon  all  concert  work  for  nearly 
four  years.  Three  years  ago  she  became 
the  wife  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  then 
conductor  o'f  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra, 
now  tilling  the  same  position  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Mme.  Samaroff 
will  resume  her  concert  work  next 
autumn.  It  may  lie  added  that  the  very 
Russian  sounding  name  of  Olga  Samar- 
off Is  a stage  name — the  name  of  Mme. 

Samaroff's  maternal  great-grandmother, 
who  was  a Russian.! 

“The  subject  of  concentration  in 
music  study  has  been  discussed  so 
many  times  that  it  would  seem  well 
nigh  impossible  to  say  anything 
about  it  approaching  novelty.  Yet, 
concentration  is  a matter  of  such 
great  consequence  to  all  students, 
particularly  music  students,  that  there  are  few  artists 
who  would  hesitate  to  place  it  at  the  very  foundation 
of  all  serious  work.  Successful  concentration  is  a 
mental  process  attained  only  after  much  intellectual 
effort.  There  is  unfortunately  a tendency  among  cer- 
tain American  students  to  look  upon  anything  intel- 
lectual connected  with  music  with  more  or  less  con- 
tempt. They  do  not  hestitate  to  criticize  certain  great 
artists  in  such  a way  that  one  readily  discovers  that 
the  students  makes  ‘intellect’  synonymous  with  infer- 
iority. One  realizes  how  absurd  this  is  when  one 
remembers  that  all  higher  musical  work  is  based  upon 
a development  of  the  individual’s  intellectuality. 

“The  precious  divine  spark  which  the  artist  must 
keep  flaring  on  his  high  altar  is  not  to  be  dimmed  by 
higher  mental  culture.  But  the  emotional  content  of 
the  artist’s  interpretation  will  not  be  lessened  because 
he  uses  his  brain  every  second  during  his  study  hours. 
It  is  true  that  we  often  hear  music  performed  with 
a kind  of  technical  coldness  which  many  ascribe  to  a 
superior  intellectual  attitude — the  divine  spark  quite 
extinct.  We  can  but  say  that  the  warmth  of  emotion, 
the  fervor  of  interpretative  genius,  never  existed  in 


the  soul  of  the  performer.  If  it  had,  no  amount  of  so- 
called  ‘intellectual  effort’  would  hav"e  done  away  with 
it.  The  bete  noir  ‘intellect’  has  misled  many  a care- 
less student  who  has  imagined  that  by  some  mysterious 
process  musical  success  will  come  to  him  without  any 
special  mental  industry.  I would  in  fact  almost  be 
inclined  to  say  that  while  an  intellectual  ‘performer’ 
may  lack  the  divine  spark  the  performer  with  the  divine 
spark  in  the  highest  sense  can  not  be  lacking  in  in- 
tellect, but  on  the  contrary  is  one  of  the  highest  mani- 
festations of  the  possibilities  of  intellectual  achievement. 


Mme.  Samaroff  and  Her  Husband. 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Stokowski.) 

“We  have  to-day,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past, 
artists  who  have  attained  wide  popularity  through  a 
certain  instinctive  musical  quality  such  as  that  one 
often  finds  in  the  Italian  and  Slavic  peasants.  Their 
music  seems  to  come  to  them  apparently  without  study, 
as  though  they  work  entirely  through  the  sub-conscious 
mind.  Such  musicians  combine  a certain  amount  of 
fire  and  natural  breadth  of  tone,  and,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  ‘magnetism.’  Often  such  a musician  suc- 
ceeds in  casting  a spell  over  an  audience,  particularly 
an  und’seriminating  one.  Such  a performer  was  Blind 
Tom,  a mere  freak  of  nature.  To  my  mind,  however, 
these  performers  do  not  deserve  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered as  artists.  The  truly  great  artist  is  one  who 
not  only  possesses  all  the  gifts  which  the  natural  per- 
former may  have,  but  who  also  combines  these  with 
intellectual  breadth  achieved  through  years  of  intelligent 
study  and  experience. 

MAKING  ONE’S  PRACTICE  A THOUSANDFOLD  MORE 
VALUABLE. 

“The  student  then  should  have  a high  regard  for  all 
intellectual  work  demanded  by  his  music  study,  tech- 
nical mastery,  and  all  those  faculties  which  make  for 


a refined  understanding  of  music  considered  from  the 
highest  aspect.  Let  us  repeat  to  those  who  hesitate  to 
consider  the  intellectual  processes  in  their  work — if 
the  flame  of  genius  within  the  musician  is  so  feeble 
that  it  could  be  extinguished  by  the  development  and 
use  of  his  grey  matter  it  would  scarcely  in  any  case 
be  capable  of  producing  distinguished  artistic  results. 
Of  all  the  intellectual  processes  none  is  more  helpful 
to  the  student  than  concentration — directing  one’s 
thinking  powers  toward  one  thing  and  keeping  them 
upon  that  thing  until  some  definite  purpose  is  ac- 
complished. The  student  should  al- 
ways fasten  upon  the  conviction  that 
whatever  is  his  in  the  way  of  natural 
talent  is  there  to  remain.  Concen- 
tration upon  technical  details  will 
enhance  the  value  of  his  natural 
talent  a thousand  fold.  There  are 
doubtless  hundreds  of  students  now 
who  are  struggling  along  hopelessly 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
concentrate  their  forces.  Why  will 
some  students  persist  in  being  so 
short-sighted  in  this  particular?  The 
playing  of  Bach  demands  concentra- 
tion in  a remarkable  degree.  Yet, 
I have  students  come  to  me  and  say. 
‘If  I play  Bach  I shall  not  be  able 
to  play  Chopin.’  One  might  as  well 
say,  ‘If  I read  Shakespeare  I shall 
not  be  able  to  read  Maeterlinck.’  Can 
anyone  imagine  anything  more  ab- 
surd? The  qualities  which  one 
develops  through  playing  Bach  are  of 
incalculable  benefit  in  playing  Chopin. 

NO  PATENT  RULES  FOR  CONCEN- 
TRATION. 

“By  concentration  the  student 
must  not  imagine  that  I have  any 
proprietary  methods  in  mind.  There 
are  no  patents,  no  rules,  no  schemes. 
What  is  needed  is  everyday  common 
sense.  Common  sense  ought  to  re- 
veal to  the  average  student  that  if 
he  can  play  a passage  once  correctly  he  should  lie  able 
to  play  it  again  and  again  correctly,  if  only  he  repro- 
duces the  same  degree  of  concentration  which  insured 
perfection  in  the  first  case.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
student’s  technical  ability  and  musical  understanding 
encompass  a passage  in  question  once,  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  mind  control  if  the  student  succeeds  in  re- 
producing the  passage  without  the  customary  needless 
and  wasteful  repetitions  through  which  so  many 
students  go  before  they  seem  to  get  results.  Every 
time  the  passage  you  have  selected  for  practice  fails 
to  ‘go  right’  after  you  have  once  succeeded  in  playing 
it  to  your  satisfaction  just  tell  yourself  that  you  are 
not  concentrating.  Some  misguided  young  musicians 
seem  to  fail  in  realizing  that  in  order  to  insure  results 
one  must  invariably  preserve  that  intimate  connection 
between  the  brain  and  the  lingers  that  spells  concen- 
tration. They  seem  to  think  that  they  may  dream  away 
at  the  keyboard  and  let  their  blundering  digits  take 
care  of  themselves.  Years  of  study  are  wasted  in  this 
way  and  the  ears  of  students,  to  say  nothing  of  others 
who  are  obliged  to  listen,  are  tortured  by  bungling 
practice  that  never  in  all  the  world  can  possibly  lead 
to  real  success. 
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"The  first  mistake,  like  all  first  offences,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  unless  the  student  takes  great  care 
to  avoid  such  a custom.  Mistake  making  in  most  cases 
is  an  entirely  avoidable  habit,  often  resulting  from  not 
checking  the  matter  at  the  very  start.  If  the  student 
would  only  learn  to  stop  the  very  moment  that  the 
first  mistake  is  made  and  give  himself  a severe  lecture 
on  the  lack  of  concentration  he  would  stand  a far 
better  chance  of  ultimate  success  than  if  he  blindly 
continued  to  conceal  his  blunders  under  that  most  de- 
ceptive of  legends  ‘Practice  makes  Perfect.  Practice 
does  make  perfect,  it  is  true,  but  only  right  practice 
brought  about  by  concentration  can  lead  to  the  perfec- 
tion which  all  young  musicians  aspire  to  attain.  It 
is  not  lack  of  talent,  not  lack  of  opportunity,  not  lack 
of  atmosphere  which  stands  in  the  way  of  many 
students — it  is  wool-gathering.  In  the  olden  time  the 
shepherd  boys  used  to  run  far  and  wide  over  the  hills 
and  dales  for  little  clumps  of  wool  left  hanging  on 
bushes.  It  was  a task  with  slender  profit  that  de- 
manded thousands  of  steps  for  very  little  wool.  In 
some  similar  manner  some  pupils  run  through  miles 
of  scales,  arpeggios  and  finger  passages  in  order  to 
get  very  little  out  of  them.  The  successful  performer 
has  not  time  for  this  wasteful  practice.  He  must  get 
his  results  with  as  few  wasted  notes  as  possible. 

A FAMOUS  ACTOR’S  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION. 

“This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  numerous  repeti- 
tions are  undesirable  or  unnecessary.  I recollect  a 
story  told  to  me  by  an  old  friend,  Ernest  Coquelin,  the 
famous  French  actor,  which  illustrates  how  a great 
artist,  even  in  another  branch  of  interpretative  art, 
realizes  the  necessity  for  concentration  upon  detail. 
In  the  play  of  Thermidor,  in  which  Coquelin  gave  a 
really  marvelous  performance,  there  was  a little  passage 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  walk  around 
a chair.  All  the  while  he  was  obliged  to  signify  the 
dawning  realization  of  a great  danger.  Coquelin  told 
me  that  in  order  to  master  the  ways  and  means  leading 
to  an  impressive  theatrical  effect  that  the  audience 
would  at  once  perceive  and  comprehend  he  once 
practiced  the  little  bit  some  two  hundred  times.  With 
every  repetition  he  became  more  and  more  absorbed, 
so  that  he  entirely  forgot  everything  else.  Not  only 
did  several  important  engagements  escape  his  mind,  but 
he  also  failed  to  remember  that  he  was  to  take  a cer- 
tain train  for  the  south  of  France,  where  he  was 
engaged  to  appear,  thus  losing  his  last  chance  for  a 
lucrative  performance.  It  seems  needless  to  say  that 
all  those  who  saw  his  performance  were  especially  im- 
pressed by  this  particular  passage. 

“To  the  artist  who  has  once  gained  complete  control 
of  himself  and  his  medium  there  is  such  a thing  as  a 
sub-conscious  governing  or  directing  by  the  mind  which 
gives  him  sureness  and  a kind  of  technical  liberty, 
permitting  his  imagination  to  have  the  freest  possible 
play.  But  this  sub-conscious  governing  of  our  work 
comes  only  with  the  complete  control  resulting  from 
years  and  years  of  right  practice  habits  at  the  key- 
board. Most  of  the  problems  confronting  the  average 
student  and  performer  may  be  solved  by  the  kind  of 
concentrated  thinking  which  comes  through  the  habit 
of  collecting  one’s  thoughts  and  focusing  them  upon 
one  point  until  something  is  actually  accomplished. 

“In  preparing  a passage  for  public  performance  the 
student  should  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  the  ultimate 
manner  in  which  the  passage  will  be  performed.  1 hat 
is  to  say,  he  will  gain  nothing  by  practicing  the 
passage  in  any  other  way.  The  idea  surprisingly  ad- 
vocated b}'  some  otherwise  fine  teachers  of  always 
practicing  things  as  they  are  not  to  be  played  eventually, 
has  always  struck  me  as  preposterous.  Some  teachers 
tell  their  pupils  to  disregard  the  phrasing,  the  pedaling, 
the  expression  marks,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
student  can,  by  giving  special  attention  to  any  one  of 
these  phases  of  his  playing  through  concentration  de- 
velop that  phase,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  realize 
that  in  playing  a single  measure  he  is  called  upon  not 
to  do  une  thing  only,  but  to  control  many  different 
things  all  occurring  at  the  same  instant.  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  rfmsic  study  so  fascinat- 
ing. The  mind  is  given  one  short  moment  to  per- 
form a number  of  different  actions  and  these  must 
he  executed  with  perfection  of  digital  detail,  fine 
appreciation  of  artistic  values  and  correspondence  with 
the  rest  of  the  composition.  The  artist  with  the  brush 
may  stand  before  his  easel  for  months,  painting,  paint- 
ing, painting,  erasing  one  color  here  and  supplying  a 
line  there,  but  he  has  all  eternity  in  which  to  com- 
plete his  task  if  he  chooses  to  take  it.  The  canvas 
of  the  interpretative  musician  is  the  attention  of  his 


listener.  He  paints  at  a miraculously  rapid  rate  and 
his  mind  must  be  trained  to  think  with  a speed  de- 
manded in  no  other  art  except  perhaps  that  of  the 
stage.  This  in  itself  should  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  concentration  in  study  so  that  the  student  will 
realize  how  very  vital  it  is  to  his  progress. 

“I  find  pupils  who  will  completely  learn  and  produce 
the  notes  of  a work  and  expect  by  some  mysterious 
means  to  be  able  to  supply  all  the  fine  points  of 
phrasing,  accenting,  pedaling  and  correct  tempo  at 
the  moment  of  playing,  without  any  detailed  concen- 
tration upon  these  matters  before  the  hour  of  the 
concert.  Before  the  student  permits  his  work  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  auditor  he  must  have  studied  not  only 
in  all  its  parts  but  he  must  have  played  it  many,  many 
times  just  as  he  expects  to  play  it  on  the  evening  of 
its  ultimate  performance.  He  must  concentrate  upon 
his  work  so  that  he  can  sit  at  the  keyboard  with 
supreme  confidence  and  paint  a tonal  picture  that  will 
leave  a permanent  artistic  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  hearer.  If  the  student  would  only  keep  before 
him  the  fact  that  he  has  such  a very  short  time  in  which 
to  create  a master  work  in  interpretation  he  will  surely 
see  that  he  can  not  afford  to  waste  any  moments  dur- 
ing his  practice  periods  in  wool-gathering. 

DON’T  TRY  TO  DO  TOO  MUCH  AT  ONCE. 


arpeggio  is  to  be  played ; he  must  note  the  extent  of 
the  main  theme  before  the  second  theme  is  introduced; 
in  fact  there  are  many  things  yet  to  be  considered  in 
this  little  passage  of  eight  measures.  Some  people  have 
the  gift  of  observing,  comprehending  and  fixing  these 
technical  and  artistic  points  so  that  they  are  able  to 
do  the  work  in  a much  shorter  time.  These  people  are 
those  who  have  learned  to  concentrate. 

HOW  CONCENTRATION  HELPS  MEMORIZING. 

“Concentration  helps  immensely  in  memorizing— 
indeed  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  mention  this  very 
obvious  fact.  One  little  device  I have  employed  in 
memorizing  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  student.  In 
studying  a new  phrase  with  the  view  to  fixing  it  in  the 
mind  one  should  not  merely  study  the  phrase  alone 
but  also  part  of  the  preceding  phrase.  The  actor  in 
studying  his  parts  lays  great  stress  upon  his  cues, 
tie  learns  the  last  words  of  the  previous  speech  so  that 
the  moment  he  hears  them  his  own  lines  come  out 
automatically— that  is  without  apparent  thought  or 
effort.  In  memorizing  I apply  a similar  method  which 
seems  to  help  me  immensely  in  works  of  a compli- 
cated nature.  In  studying  a new  phrase  I always  com- 
mence in  the  middle  of  the  previous  phrase.  For  in- 
stance, in  a section  of  the  sonata  to  which  we  have 
just  referred  we  find  these  two  phrases: 


“Some  students  attempt  to  learn  a whole  composition 
at  one  time.  This  usually  results  in  a succession  of 
disasters.  The  student  works  prodigiously  and  pro- 
duces nothing.  For  instance,  in  the  Beethoven  Sonata 
in  D Minor  (Opus  31,  No.  2),  there  are  232  measures 
in  the  first  movement.  The  right  way  to  proceed  after 
a general  idea  of  the  movement  has  been  obtained 
through  a cursory  survey  of  the  piece  is  to  take,  let 
us  say  eight  measures.  In  this  case  we  will  take  the 
first  eight  measures  which  appear  thus : 


una  corda.  Ped. 


In  memorizing  the  second  phrase  I would  practice  it  as 
follows:  « 
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“This  gives  to  the  musical  memory  the  same  assist- 
ance upon  which  the  actor  depends  for  his  security  in 
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“Very  simple  you  will  say,  but  let  us  make  a little 
catalog  of  the  things  you  must  observe  in  this  little 
passage  which  takes  only  a few  seconds  to  play.  Con- 
sidering them  in  order  we  must  learn : 

Seventy-three  notes. 

Thirteen  marks  of  phrasing. 

Three  marks  of  tempo. 

Three  important  pedaling  marks. 

Sixteen  marks  indicating  a certain  kind  of  touch. 

Nine  marks  pertaining  to  dynamics  (cres.,  sf.,  etc.). 

Twenty-three  fingerings  specified  by  some  painstaking 
editor. 

Two  significant  pauses. 

“An  embellishment  which  must  be  properly  interpreted. 
And  all  in  eight  measures!  Yet,  the  student  has  only 
skimmed  over  the  surface  of  the  measures.  He  must 
study  the  nature  of  the  phrasing  not  indicated  in  the 
phrasing  marks ; he  must  know  how  the  opening 


“A  great  deal  may  be  gained  by  watching  the  fingers 
on  the  keyboard.  Of  course  this  refers  only  to  the 
work  of  the  pianist  playing  from  memory.  It  may 
be  necessary  at  the  outstart  for  the  student  to  practice 
with  his  eyes  away  from  the  keyboard,  but  after  the 
student  has  gained  a sense  of  location  he  will  find  that 
his  eyes  will  help  him  immensely  in  preserving  ac- 
curacy. One  famous  virtuoso,  one  of  the  very  greatest, 
always  keeps  his  eyes  upon  the  keys.  The  superficial 
student  might  think  that  this  would  make  the  placing 
of  the  virtuoso  stilted,  and  lacking  in  the  abandon  of 
the  old  type  of  pianist,  who  focused  his  eyes  on  the 
ceiling,  and  his  fingers  on  the  wrong  notes.  However, 
there  is  something  in  the  attraction  of  the  keyboard 
that  becomes  almost  hypnotic  and  the  eye  learns  to 
help  make  the  playing  more  definite,  more  dependable, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  poet  interpreter’s  imagina- 
tion is  not  robbed  of  any  of  its  phantasy. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  American  artists  are 
gaining  more  and  more  recognition  in  their  own  land. 
No  symbol  of  our  musical  progress  could  be  more 
wholesome  and  the  American’s  ability  to  focus  lus 
efforts  upon  the  business  at  hand  has  had  much  to  do 
with  this  change  in  public  musical  appreciation.” 
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The  gravity  of  this  question  is  immense.  To  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  young  women  the  answer 
may  mean  either  complete  life  happiness  or  the  agonies 
of 'mediocrity.  No  subject  provokes  more  live  com- 
ment in  teaching  bodies  than  that  of  giving  school 
children  means  to  help  them  make  up  their  minds  upon 
some  life  work  for  which  they  may  be  trained  with 

hope  of  success.  . , , , 

Teachers,  everywhere,  are  sickened  by  the  sight  ot 
thousands  and  thousands  of  students  floating  into  this 
or  that  calling  largely  through  chance,  and  usually 
without  any  study  of  their  inborn  fitness  for  any  special 
trade,  art  or  science. 

Indeed,  how  immense  the  gravity  of  the  question 
really  is  may  be  found  out  by  asking  any  jailkeeper 
who  has  risen  above  the  lash,  strait-jacket,  dark  cell 
or  chain-and-ball  level.  Give  a man  in  jail  the  right 
job,  the  right  tool,  the  man’s  just  claim  to  the  km 
of  work  at  which  he  can  do  best,  and  in  many  cases 
the  “hardened  criminal”  becomes  an  honest  workman. 
When  comes  that  wonderful  day  that  shall  shape 
our  prisons  into  educational  institutions  to  make  men 
better  instead  of  worse,  we  shall  doubtless  find  that 
one  of  the  first  things  the  jail  directors  will  do  will 
be  to  find  out  what  the  real  talent,  the  real  bent  of 
the  prisoner  is  and  then  let  him  exercise  it  for  his 
own  social  and  moral  salvation. 


AN  AVERAGE  CASE. 

Have  I real  talent?  Parents,  teachers,  individuals 
have  overlooked  this  question  far  too  long.  The  same 
course  that  happens  all  over  the  world  every  day  o 
the  year  is  reflected  in  music  study.  The  usual  plan 
of  starting  a young  man  out  in  life  is  this:  The  boy 

sees  an  advertisement  in  a daily  paper.  He  answers 
it  in  person  and  learns  that  he  can  at  once  earn  the 
fabulous  sum  of  five  dollars  a week.  Five  dollars. 
His  spending  money  has  hitherto  come  to  him  m 
driblets  of  nickels  and  dimes.  Five  dollars.  Why 
he  will  be  a Crcesus  when  Saturday  night  comes 
around  His  employer  notes  that  he  has  clean  hands, 
a bright  eye,  and  says  “Yes,  sir,”  very  pleasantly. 
\rchibald  (or  is  it  Barney?)  is  started  upon  his  life 
career.  Will  he  find  himself  at  fifty  years  hence  in 
some  trifling  clerical  situation  scribbling  away  at  musty 
books  like  Bob  Cratchett  in  his  tank-like  room,  or 
will  he  be  the  head  of  some  great  company? 

You  pinch  your  under  lip  and  mumble  wisely,  “That 
depends  upon  how  hard  he  works.  Not  on  youi 
life!”  answers  the  man  who  runs  the  freight  elevator. 
He  knows.  He  has  seen  man  after  man  work  hard 
long  and  loyally  for  years  and  years  only  to  find 
themselves  very  little  nearer  success  at  the  end  of 
the  journey  than  they  were  at  the  start.  The  whole 
matter  is  determined  by  the  boy’s  natural  fitness 
for  his  job.  If  the  boy  discovers  that  he  cannot  help 
making  verse  on  his  way  to  business  in  the  morning, 
if  he  feels  that  he  has  more  fun  at  noon  drawing 
caricatures  of  his  friends,  if  his  evenings  are  spent 
in  striving  to  make  an  aeroplane  out  of  a motorcycle, 
helped  out  by  last  year’s  awnings,  it  might  have  been 
far  better  for  that  boy  if  he  had  never  seen  that  ad- 
vertisement. 

The  boy  or  the  girl  who  has  a mind  to  take  music 
as  a life  work  may  well  do  some  very  deep  thinking 
before  taking  the  step.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a youth 
who  had  to  make  a decision  without  much  outside 
help.  He  had  studied  music  after  the  fashionable 
custom  in  his  childhood,  largely  because  it  was  believed 
that  music  was  one  of  the  refining  accomplishments 


which  every  gentleman  should  possess.  There  was 
very  little  idea  in  the  minds  of  his  parents  and  guard- 
ians that  music  might  have  an  educational  influence 
upon  his  whole  life  that  would  bring  out  finer  quali- 
ties and  train  his  intellect  along  subtle  lines  that  would 
benefit  him  in  almost  any  occupation  he  might  select. 

The  question  as  to  whether  he  had  talent  or  had  not 
talent  was  not  considered.  He  was  given  a teacher 
who  was  for  the  most  part  a kind  of  pacemaker.  To- 
gether they  raced  up  and  down  the  keyboard  in  scale 
after  scale  until  the  whole  course  seemed  a kind  of 
jumbled  sea  of  black  and  white  objects.  Music  was 
never  mentioned.  His  juvenile  outlook  upon  the  tone 
world  was  that  of  unending  waves  of  ivory  and  ebony. 
Later  a guardian  impudently  demanded  to  hear  a piece. 
This  intrusion  upon  the  teacher’s  rights  and  methods 
was  met  with  a prompt  resignation.  The  next  teacher 
this  youth  had  was  a very  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
man,"  gifted  in  educational  work  although  with  scant 
ability  as  a pianist.  He  produced  the  pieces  and  before 
long  the  youth  could  play  them  with  skill. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  our  young  man 
was  informed  that  his  guardian  had  lost  money  very 
heavily  and  that  he  would  have  to  earn  something. 
The  boy  was  then  in  high  school  and  did  not  want 
to  stop.  He  played  no  better  than  the  average  boy, 
but  he  had  many  friends  and  social  opportunities 
among  men  and  women  of  influence  in  a great  metropo- 
lis. Furthermore,  the  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance 
were  very  much  impressed  with  his  callow  essays  at 
Chopin  Nocturnes,  and  the  boy  was  not  above  their 
flattery.  He  thought: 

“Music  is  very  attractive.” 

“Music  makes  me  popular  socially.” 

“Musicians  seem  to  be  very  generally  lauded. 
“Music  teachers  seem  to  have  a good  social  position 

and  earn  money  easily.  ^ 

“I  probably  like  music  very  much.’’, 

“I  am  sure  I like  music  very  much.” 

“I  shall  try  music  teaching  and  see  if  I can  make 

it  pay.” 


HOW  THE  BOY  BEGAN. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  boy  took  a-  few  pupils, 
or  shall  we  call  them  victims?  He  had  a natural  gift 
for  teaching  which  might  have  been  applied  to  any 
phase  of  educational  work.  Soon  the  pupils  com- 
menced to  run  away  with  him.  He  found  that  he 
would  have  to  study  more,  very  much  more,,  himself 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  his  pupils.  Accordingly  he 
secured  the  services  of  celebrated  teachers  in  his  own 
city  and  later  went  abroad  to  learn  from  distinguished 
masters  in  the  Old  World.  He  loved  music  and  made 
many  friends  among  the  great  musicians  of  the  day. 
He  was  very  successful  in  teaching  largely  because 
of  his  natural  gifts  in  administration,  etc. 

In  all  this  time  there  had  been  no  really  intelligent 
examination  of  that  boy’s  real  fitness  for  music.  No 
one  had  ever  attempted  to  find  out  whether  he  had 
real  talent— that  is,  the  great  musical  ability  which 
would  make  him  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  musical 

world.  ..  , . 

The  boy  grew  older  and  began  to  think.  He  had 
had  what  might  be  called  a very  fine  musical  training. 
Finer  perhaps  because  he  had  dug  it  out  himself  and 
paid  for  it  with  money  he  had  earned.  He  found  that 
he  could  write  music  that  people  liked  well  enough  to 
purchase  in  large  quantities.  He  directed  several 
choirs,  played  the  organ  in  prominent  churches,  gave 
successful  lecture  recitals  and  produced  pupils  who  m 


turn  became  successful  teachers.  One  might  say  that 
this  case  was  certainly  not  one  of  mistaken  or  ill- 
chosen  vocation.  However,  a good  income  and  otlici 
evidences  of  material  success  do  not  always  indicate 
that  the  individual  has  found  that  phase  of  work  at 
which  he  could  achieve  the  greatest  triumphs. 

The  boy  we  are  discussing  found  that  he  could 
write.  Naturally,  he  at  first  wrote  on  musical  subjects, 
as  he  knew  more  about  music  than  anything  else. 
Soon  he  found  that  his  writing  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  all  his  musical  attainments.  His  gift,  was 
obviously  with  the  pen.  He  was  not  naturally  a musician. 
His  bent  was  writing.  This  discovery  came  as  a sur- 
prise. Then  he  saw  that  others  who  were  genuinely 
gifted  in  music  could  produce  certain  kinds  of  musical 
work  in  much  shorter  time  and  with  far  less  effort. 
Most  every  one  has  musical  gifts  to  a degree.  Very 
few  have  them  to  a pronounced  degree.  Properly 
speaking,  those  who  have  musical  talent  of  the  most 
pronounced  kind  are  the  only  ones  who  should  really 
be  encouraged  to  become  professional  musicians. 
Many  very  fine  teachers  have  not  had  unusual  musical 
gifts.  In  fact,  some  of  the  finest  musical  instructors 
have,  through  a peculiar  balance  of  business  ability, 
personality,  common  sense,  general  breadth  and  peda- 
gogical fitness,  eclipsed  musicians  with  real  genius  for 
the  art.  Fortunately  for  the  individual  we  have  been 
discussing,  he  was  enabled  to  utilize  his  comprehensive 
musical  training,  teaching  experience  and  natural  talent 
for  making  words  do  his  bidding  by  becoming  the 
editor  of  a famous  musical  paper.  Possibly  an  early 
discovery  of  his  ability  to  write  might  have  resulted  in 
a wholly  different  career. 

The  most  perplexing  question  for  the  teacher  and 
the  student  alike  is,  “How  can  the  musical  talent  of 
an  individual  be  discovered  or  determined?”  Du 
Maurier  was  a man  past  middle  life  when  it  was  re- 
vealed that  he  was  more  skillful  with  his  pen  than 
with  his  crayon.  A similar  transfer  is  much  less  likely 
to  occur  in  music  because  music  requires  a long, 
special  technical  training.  It  is  very  necessary,  then, 
that  musical  talent  be  discovered  as  early  in  life  as 
possible.  The  great  difficulty  is  how  to  discover  it. 
Many  celebrated  teachers  have  in  the  past  pronounced 
applicants  quite  without  talent  and  then  lived  to  see 
these  rejected  students  become  masters.  If  experts 
have  so  much  trouble  in  finding  out  whether  a student 
has  talent,  how  may  he  hope  to  get  success  from  othei 

sources?  ... 

In  music  we  have  three  fairly  well-defined  divisions 
of  activity  in  any  one  of  which  a musician  may  suc- 
ceed without  winning  laurels  in  one  of  the  other 
branches.  These  are: 

I.  The  creative  branch. 

II.  The  interpretative  branch. 

III.  The  pedagogical  branch. 

The  student  should  first  of  all  consider  what  part 
of  musical  work  is  most  to  his  liking  and  then  try 
to  determine  whether  his  talent  for  that  part  is  mani- 
fest The  degree  of  talent  is  something  which  can 
only  be  determined  after  the  student  has  made  a fair 
start  Then  his  degree  of  progress  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  best  models.  Because  pretty  Pansy 
Perkins  sings  “ever  so  much  better”  than  old  Miss 
Jones,  who  has  held  the  soprano  position  in  the  Sitn- 
kinsville  M.  E.  Church  for  forty  years  does  not  decide 
the  degree  of  Pansy’s  accomplishment  or  talent.  In 
justice  to  her  she  should  be  compared  to  Patti,  Melba 
or  Sembrich  as  they  might  have  sung  at  a similar  age. 
The  comparing,  moreover,  should  be  done  by  some 
expert  disinterested  listener  who  is  too  conscientious 
to  base  his  judgment  upon  hearing  one  or  more  songs. 
In  any  event,  no  standard  can  be  too  high. 


THE  REAL  TEST. 

Evidence  of  work  accomplished  is  perhaps  the  best 
method  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  student  s 
talent  and  his  industry  arc  sufficient  to  warrant  suc- 
cess In  this  the  quality  of  the  work  is  the  one  great 
consideration.  One  might  play  a simple  Sony  without 
Words  by  Mendelssohn  in  a manner  that  would  reveal 
far  more  musical  talent  than  a much  bungled  Rhapsody 
of  Liszt.  It  is  impossible  for  any  expert,  no  matter 
bow  experienced,  to  render  a competent  opinion  in 
matters  of  this  kind  without  hearing  the  student  in 
person  and  then  pondering  over  the  matter  for  several 
days  A personal  audition  is  absolutely  necessaiy, 
except  in  the  case  of  musical  theory.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  diagnose  musical  talent  through  corre- 
spondence any  more  than  the  best  physician  could 
diagnose  a disease  by  reading  some  of  the  suspicions 
of  the  sufferer. 


THE  ETUDE 
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IF? 

If  after  a year  or  so  of  earnest  musical  work  you 
find : 

1.  That  your  sense  of  hearing  is  remarkably  good 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  development  so  that  you  can 
immediately  identify  chords  and  intervals  the  moment 
you  hear  them.  (Not  necessarily  from  the  standpoint 
of  absolute  pitch.) 

2.  That  you  find  music  the  uppermost  thought  in 
your  mind,  day  and  night,  that  all  your  hopes,  wishes, 
ambitions  center  in  music,  that  it  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  your  life,  the  keenest  of  all  your  joys. 

3.  That  your  progress  in  your  art  compares  with  that 
made  by  great  masters  of  whom  you  have  read,  who 
worked  at  an  age  corresponding  to  yours. 

4.  That  you  find  yourself  continually  reaching  out 
for  new  and  better  ways  of  securing  results. 

5.  That  candid  and  experienced  critics  find  real  in- 
terest in  your  work — then  you  may  be  somewhere  near 
determining  for  yourself  whether  you  have  that  won- 
derful thing  known  as  real  musical  talent. 

There  are  students  who  imagine  that  a catalogue  of 
music  they  have  played  to  'their  own  satisfaction  should 
indicate  talent.  It  is,  indeed,  the  custom  of  these  good 
people  to  send  lists  of  pieces  they  have  studied  to  noted 
musicians  and  hope  for  some  appraisal  of  their  talent. 
None  but  a charletan  would  advise  them  by  means 
of  such  a representation,  as  only  by  hearing  the  indi- 
vidual play  can  one  reach  any  honest  conclusion.  There- 
fore, do  not  write  to  musicians  who  cannot  hear  you 
and  expect  an  estimate  of  your  musical  talent.  To 
do  so  is  to  waste  your  time  and  be  duped  in  the  bargain. 


LEADING  THE  PUPIL  TO  SEE  THE  BEAUTY 
OF  IT  ALL. 

BY  EMMELINE  S.  BEATTY. 

Could  vou  imagine  a great  artist  taking  a class  of 
young  painters  through  the  Louvre  and  pointing  out 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  pigments  of  Rubens,  the 
texture  of  the  canvas  of  Rembrandt,  or  the  picture 
frames  of  Van  Dyke  and  at  the  same  time  forgetting 
to  say  anything  about  the  beauty  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  the  brush? 

The  pupil  looks  to  music  for  the  beauty  of  it.  If 
the  teacher  can  reveal  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  a 
musical  principle  is  developed  he  will  excite  the  latent 
artistic  enthusiasm  of  the  child.  The  desire  to  see 
the  wheels  go  round”  is  primitive.  Children  want  to 
“know  how.”  Cheat  them  out  of  this  and  they  will 
resent  it  by  lack  of  interest. 

The  diatonic  scale  taught  as  one  of  the  initial  neces- 
sities for  good  playing,  is  a most  uninteresting  study 
to  the  beginner.  Why?  Because  he  does  not  yet 
understand  that  to  know  the  vital  rule  governing  all 
major  scales,  and  the  vital  rule  governing  all  minor 
scales  means  the  power  to  build  for  himself  the 
sequence  of  scales  without  further  aid.  Where  the 
average  teacher  makes  a mistake  is  in  teaching  the 
scales  by  arbitrary  rules  of  practice  without  bringing 
to  the  vision  of  the  student  the  beauty  of  building  upon 
established  rules  which  will  not  lead  him  astray.  Why 
not  equip  the  student  and  start  him  on  his  own  voyage 
of  discovery? 

Chords  are  built  on  the  most  solid  foundations,  and 
the  student  entering  the  field  of  counterpoint,  harmony 
and  composition,  finds  the  science  of  chords  to  be  the 
fundamental  of  till  composition.  1 he  common-chord 
(triad),  of  any  key  is  composed  of  the  key-note,  its 
third  and  its  fifth.  It  adds  no  harmony  to  play  the 
upper  tonic  (the  eighth  degree  of  the  scale)  in  com- 
bination, but  a sense  of  completion— of  having  reached 
a resting  place,  is  the  result.  Hence  most  compositions 
end  with  the  eighth  uppermost.  Many  composers  end 
with  the  third  uppermost,  and  the  tonic  in  the  bass 
(rarely  the  fifth  uppermost  inclosing)  and  the  truly 
musical  soul  welcomes  this  pleasing  variation.  But  the 
ending  is  always  on  the  common  chord.  Each  note  of 
the  scale,  having  its  own  part  to  perform,  is  named 
accordingly.  The  seventh  from  the  tonic,  for  example, 
in  major  or  minor  progression  is  known  as  "the  lead- 
ing iota  " To  stop  on  the  seventh  in  playing  the  scale 
cue'  a >cnxe  of  incompleteness  and  we  are  conscious 
of  a lack  of  fullness.  We  naturally  crave  the  assist- 
ance of  the  eighth  to  give  us  rest.  The  "leading  tone,” 
therefore,  is  so  called  because  it  strains  upward,  leading 
into  the  tonic.  What  a subtle  ring  of  a restful,  joyous 
confidence  in  Browning’s  words  “ ’tis  we  musicians 
know.” 


DIAGNOSING  THE  TALENTS  OF  THE  NEW 
PUPIL. 

BY  HUGH  A.  KELSO. 


Musical  talent  is,  after  all,  a high  manifestation  of 
the  ability  to  hear  musical  sounds,  supplemented  by  the 
ability  to  feel  and  the  ability  to  see. 

Feeling  is  represented  in  two  ways: 

First.  Through  the  emotions. 

Second.  Through  the  kinaesthetic  or  the  sense  of 
muscular  effort. 

By  exercising  the  hearing,  seeing  and  feeling  facul- 
ties, the  structure  of  the  brain  cells  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  increase  their  capabilities.  Thus  talent  may  be 
extended. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  know  the  pupil; 
to  understand  the  internal  workings  of  his  mind;  his 
process  of  remembering;  the  condition  of  his  will — 
whether  it  is  healthy,  unhealthy,  explosive,  obstructed 
nr  perverse;  his ‘type  of  decision — whether  it  is  ra- 
tional, emotional,  premature  or  effort  type;  his  physical 
condition — whether  his  muscles  are  lymphatic  or  irrita- 
ble. 

This  knowledge  enables  the  teacher  to  know  what  to 
give,  when  to  give  it,  and  how  to  give  it,  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  pupil.  It  may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

VISUAL  TESTS. 

Visual  mental  images  may  be  tested  by  requiring  the 
pupil  to  describe  as  minutely  as  possible  the  shape  and 
contents  of  a room  recently  seen;  or  of  clothing,  color 
of  eyes  and  hair  of  a person  recently  seen;  or  of  a 
figured  design  of  a cover  of  a book  or  magazine. 
After  which  apply  the  visual  tests  to  a musical  phrase. 
Require  the  student,  after  one  look,  to  write  on  ruled 
music  paper  the  signature,  the  notes,  the  rests  and 
marks  of  expression— all  details  which  are  left  as  men- 
tal images.  For  beginners  who  do  not  understand 
musical  notation,  easy  examples  must  be  used.  A stu- 
dent who  knows  how  to  use  his  eyes  will  do  wonders 
with  one  look  at  the  music,  while  a second  and  even 
a third  look  is  necessary  for  some  not  so  highly  de- 
veloped to  see  consciously. 

AURAL  TESTS. 

Aural  images  may  be  tested  by  requiring  the  pupil 
to  name  without  looking  at  the  keyboard,  the  various 
notes  within  the  compass  of  two  octaves  sounded  in- 
discriminately by  the  teacher.  Begin  with  various 
tones  of  the  scale  of  C major,  then  follow  with  more 
complicated  skips.  After  the  faculty  of  naming  the 
given  tones  correctly  has  been  acquired  the  pupil 
should  sing,  hum  or  whistle  the  notes  named  by  the 
teacher. 

KINAESTHETIC  OR  TACTILE  TESTS. 

Kinsesthetic  images  involve  a consciousness  of  joint 
sensations  which  arise  from  surfaces  such  as  those  of 
articular  cartilage,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  the  skin 
around  the  joints.  They  are  mental  copies  of  the  feel- 
ings arising  from  the  various  positions  in  wheih  these 
are  squeezed ; they  enable  the  pianist  to  measure  the 
distance,  the  hand,  arm,  wrist  and  fingers’  move. 

Here  is  my  definition  of  technic,  one  which  1 have 
used  for  the  past  fifteen  years  and  have  never  seen  it 
in  print,  namely:  Technic  is  the  ability  to  register  kin- 
ersthetic  mental  pictures. 

TESTS. 

There  are  two  sets  of  kinaesthetic  sensations  which 
should  he  cultivated  by  two  ways  of  practice,  hirst, 
with  closed  eyes,  play  one  note  with  the  thumb,  then 
with  the  fifth  finger  reached  out  towards  the  note  to 
he  played,  slide  the  thumb  on  the  surface  of  the  keys 
an  octave  or  two  until  the  fifth  finger  is  over  its  key; 
then  slide  the  fifth  finger  when  the  thumb  is  to  play; 
bv  this  means  the  sensations  arising  from  the  thumb 
and  fifth  finger  sliding  on  the  keys  will  he  added  to 
tlie  mental  cue,  which  regulates  the  distance  the  hand 
moves.  The  second  way  depends  entirely  upon  joint 
sense.  With  closed  eyes  play  the  thumb  and  fifth 
linger  alternately  with  a hounding  movement  on  each 
kev ; employ  any  skip  from  one  to  three  octaves. 

The  attention  of  the  mind  must  first  he  directed  to 
the  visual  image  of  the  distance  on  the  keyboard,  then 
to  the  joint  sensations,  which  measure  the  exact  dis- 
tance. 

By  these  experiments  the  teacher  may  measure  the 
talent  of  the  pupil,  and  through  this  knowledge  accom- 
plish better  results  than  is  done  by  haphazard  work. 


AN  INTERESTING  ASPECT  OF  THE 
ROMANCES  OF  FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 


BY  BEULAH  WINTON  SICKLES. 


Much  has  been  said  about  Chopin’s  love  affairs,  but 
the  truth  is  he  was  never  really  in  love  in  his  life. 
He  had  many  infatuations  but  preferred  his  dreams 
and  ideals  of  the  beautiful  ladies,  who  pleased  his 
fancy,  to  the  reality.  The  first  woman  of  any  note 
to  attract  his  attention  was  Constantia  Gladowska, 
whom  he  met  when  she  was  studying  singing  at  the 
Warsaw  Conservatoire.  She  was  a sweet  and  pretty 
girl,  but  Chopin,  while  seeing  her  every  day  and  easily 
able  to  secure  an  introduction,  preferred  to  embody 
her  in  his  music  and  to  write  of  his  passion  for  her 
in  romantic  fashion — “He  will  fly!  No!  To  fly  will  be 
to  die  among  strangers  in  a foreign  land.”  At  last  he 
decides  to  die  at  home  and  have  his  friends  carry 
Constantia  the  message — "Even  after  death  my  ashes 
shall  be  strewn  beneath  thy  feet.”  It  is  a well  estab- 
lished fact  Constantia  gave  Chopin  a ring,  but  this  was 
probably  given  to  help  the  bashful  lover  a little.  It 
failed  to  accomplish  its  intent  for  Chopin  could  not 
be  allured  from  his  dreams,  and,  during  the  Revolution 
he  wrote  of  Constantia — “What  happened  to  her?  Pov- 
erty stricken  1 Perhaps  in  the  hands  of  the  Muscovite 
soldiers!  Ah,  my  life!  Here  I am,  alone,  come  to 
me,  I will  wipe  away  your  tears,  will  heal  your  wounds 
of  the  present  by  recalling  the  past;”  as  for  Constantia, 
she  was  neither  murdered  nor  strangled  by  the  Mus- 
covites and  the  following  year  she  married  a more  prac- 
tical lover,  a Warsaw  merchant. 

Marie  (sister  of  Count  Wadzinski,  of  the  Polish 
colony  in  Paris)  next  won  Chopin’s  heart,  but  he  was 
content  to  dedicate  a few  waltzes  to  her  and  to  allow 
her  image  to  inspire  his  improvisations.  The  last  one 
is  George  Sand,  that  strange  attachment  between  two 
people  of  such  different  natures  and  characters.  George 
Sand  was  neither  beautiful  nor  pleasing  in  manner,  but 
she  possessed  traits  of  character  which  were  wholly 
lacking  in  Chopin — strength  of  will  and  decisiveness. 
Moreover,  she  was  his  senior,  and  her  affection  for 
Chopin  was  rather  that  of  a mother  than  that  of  a 
woman  for  her  lover.  It  may  have  begun,  on  her  part, 
with  an  impulse  of  conquest,  but  it  deepened  into  a 
close  relation  of  comradeship  and  pity  for  the  poor 
artist— poor  in  the  sense  of  failing  health  not  worldly 
goods. 

MANDOLINS  AND  CAMELIAS. 

The  visit  to  the  island  of  Majorca  has  generally  been 
spoken  of  as  a sort  of  honeymoon  spent  by  the  sighing 
lovers,  amid  the  music  of  guitars  and  mandolins  and 
the  perfume  of  sweet  scented  flowers.  In  truth.  George 
Sand  took  her  son  and  daughter  to  Majorca,  hoping  the 
warm  climate  would  cure  her  son  of  rheumatism.  About 
the  same  time  Chopin’s  physicians  ordered  him  to  winter 
in  the  South  to  arrest  his  growing  chest  trouble.  The 
journeys  were  combined  to  allay  the  lonesomeness  of 
traveling  among  strangers.  To  George  Sand,  Chopin 
was  a companion,  an  adult  with  whom  she  could  con- 
verse; to  Chopin.  George  Sand  was  a sort  of  parent 
and  guardian.  This  supposed  flight  of  tender  lovers 
was  probably  preceded  by  as  much  foresight  on  George 
Sand’s  part  for  Chopin’s  baggage  as  for  the  trunks  of 
herself  and  children. 

The  hotel  where  Chopin  stayed  became  a place  of 
horror  to  him  (used  as  he  was  to  every  luxury),  and 
the  landlord  finally  turned  him  out  when  he  could  stand 
Chopin’s  complainings  no  longer.  George  Sand  took 
him  in.  cared  for  and  nursed  him,  but  even  she  gradu- 
ally grew  tired  of  him  on  account  of  his  variable  tem- 
per and  unreasonableness,  caused  by  sickness.  \\  hen 
Chopin  interfered  with  the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
she  tried  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  first  hitter  words  Chopin  had  ever 
spoken  to  her;  she  accordingly  seized  the  opportunity 
to  end  a friendship  which  had  become  distasteful  to 
her. 

Chopin  had  by  this  time  become  so  dependent  upon 
her,  that  deprived  of  her  sustaining  presence  he  gradu- 
ally grew  worse,  the  affair,  undoubtedly  hastening  bis 
death. 

Some  say  Chopin  never  forgave  her  but  on  bis  dying 
bed  he  said,  "she  promised  I should  die  in  no  arms 
but  hers.”  She  did  come  to  see  Chopin  while  he  was 
dying  but  was  excluded  by  bis  jealous  pupil.  Gutman, 
who  held  the  master  while  he  drew  bis  last  breath. 
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The  Art  of  Transposing 

By  FREDERICK  CORDER 

Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London 


HE  subject  of  trans- 
posing, upon  which 
I have  been  invited 
to  write,  is  not  one  I 
should  have  chosen 
of  my  own  accord, 
for  it  will  lay  bare 
all  my  reader’s  weak 
places.  I am  often  asked: 
“How  can  I learn  to 
transpose  a song?”  to 
which  query  I always  re- 
ply with  another:  '‘Are 

you  a good  sight-reader?” 
The  answer  is  always:  “Not  very.  Few 
have  the  honesty  to  own  that  they 
that  is  90  per  cent,  of  amateurs  and  50 
per  cent,  of  professionals— are  wretchedly  bad 
readers.  But  my  retort  is  obvious:  "If  you 
can  hardly  read  a thing  as  it  is  written,  how 
can  you  possibly  be  able  to  read  it  as  it  is  not 
itten?”  Whereupon  my  questioner  goes  away  dis- 
comfited and  humiliated. 

HELP  IN  SIGHT  READING. 

Now  I do  not  like  humiliating  people;  it  is  my  busi- 
ness to  try  and  improve  them;  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
help  them  a bit  in  spite  of  all.  To  do  that  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  understand  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
Firstly,  why  is  sight-reading  so  difficult  and  why  do 
we  master  it  so  ill?  The  reason  is  that  the  signs  we 
use  to  represent  sounds  are  all  variable  in  their  mean- 
ing and  every  one  depends  upon  some  other  for  its 
interpretation.  Just  as  you  can  only  tell  whether  the 
word  “read”  is  to  be  pronounced  “reed”  or  “red”  by  the 
context,  so  in  music  the  simple  succession  of  notes. 
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may  take  nine  different  forms  according  to  whether 
either  of  the  notes  is  sharp,  flat  or  natural.  The  eye 
easily  learns  to  associate  these  notes  with  the  white 
keys  of  the  piano,  but  it  resents  looKing  at  the  sign 
for  A and  having  to  play  the  note  next  to  the  right 
or  left  of  it.  Still,  the  artifice  of  “key-signature” 
enables  us,  after  much  toil,  to  surmount  this  difficulty, 
only  to  present  us  with  another.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
signature  to  a minor  key  necessitates  the  frequent  use 
of  accidentals,  and  here  the  eye  is  baffled  perpetually. 
In  reading  such  a phrase  as 


along  been  effecting  partial  transposition  in  reading; 
we  now  transpose  everything  and  doubly  transpose  all 
the  flats  and  sharps.  The  notes  hardly  appeal  to  the 
eye  at  all  and  we  are  baffled  again. 

Let  us  see  now  how  people  have  endeavored  to  solve 
this  problem.  There  are  three  classes  who  may  require 
to  do  so;  those  who  copy  music,  those  who  sing  it  and 
those  who  perform  it.  The  first  two  are  easily  dis- 
posed of;  the  copyist  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
elementary  harmony,  without  which  he  cannot  even 
transpose  a song  from  the  key  of  E to  that  of  E flat. 
The  singer  is  positively  at  an  advantage  when  possessing 
no  sense  of  pitch:  it  is  as  easy  to  sing  in  one  key 
as  in  another.  Indeed  it  is  only  to  pander  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  singer  that  the  instrumentalist  ever  needs 
to  transpose  at  all.  Next,  instrumentalists  are  of  two 
kinds;  orchestral  instrument  players  and  pianists,  or 
organists.  The  former  who  seldom  need  to  transpose 
are  always  taught  the  art  and  learn  it  very  badly,  the 
latter,  who  frequently  require  to  do  it,  are  never  taught 
and  seldom  acquire  it  at  all. 

HOW  TO  GO  ABOUT  IT. 

Now  there  is  a right  way  and  a wrong  way  of  doing 
everything  and  if  you  trust  to  instinct  experience 
shows  that  you  are  nearly  certain  to  choose  the  wrong 
way.  The  French  have  a most  elaborate  method  of 
teaching  reading  and  transposition  based  up  a mis-use 
of  the  various  musical  clefs  and  starting  from  the 
following  fallacy. 


the  G#  at  the  end  of  the  bar  is  certain  to  be  played 
Gb  unless  we  listen  to  the  notes  as  well  as  look  at  them. 
In  the  case  of  a double  sharp  or  double  flat  the  difficulty 
of  retaining  the  alteration  is  still  greater.  5 et,  again, 
constant  practice  enables  some  of  us  to  learn  to  read 
even  in  the  extremest  minor  keys.  But  how  much  more 
difficult  is  it  when  all  the  notes  of  a piece  are  thus 
shifted  one  step  to  the  right  or  left!  We  have  all 


If  this  blank  stave  be  shown  to  any  persons  who 
have  learnt  a little  about  music  and  they  are  asked  the 
name  of  the  top  line,  say,  they  will  answer  I . Of 
course  the  person  who  has  learnt  a little  more  about 
music  will  see  that  the  answer  should  be  “It  is  im- 
possible to  tell.”  The  French  method  is  to  regard  the 
live  lines  as  representing  the  notes  from  Treble  E to 
Treble  F and  all  other  staves,  as  arbitrary  alterations  of 
this.  This  is  both  unscientific  and  mischievous. 
Musical  notation  can  only  be  properly  learnt  on  the 
basis  of  a Great  Stave  working  up  and  down  from 
middle  C.  The  French  do  indeed  teach  transposition 
by  means  of  clefs,  but  it  is  a laborious  process,  the  re 
suits  of  which  are  very  vague,  for  while  knowledge  of 

the  clefs  familiarizes  the  eye  with  

various  sets  of  note-names  it  leaves 
the  matter  of  sharp,  flat  and  natural 
as  hazy  as  ever.  To  transpose,  say, 
from  G to  F by  imagining  yourself 
to  be  employing  the  Tenor  clef  in- 
stead of  the  Treble  involves  remem- 
bering that  the  semitones  are  now 
differently  placed  and  that  the  music 
is  an  octave  higher  than  it  appears 
to  be.  But  a far  more  fatal  objec- 
tion than  even  this  is  that  the  two 
hands  of  the  piano,  already  in  two 
different  clefs,  are  transposing  differ- 
ently, for  to  make  the  Bass  a note 
lower  we  should  have  to  employ  the 
Alto  clef.  This  is  quite  impossible 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  I find  that 
pianists  who  profess  to  transpose  by 
imaginary  substitution  of  clefs  do 
not  really  do  so  for  both  hands,  but 
they  transpose  the  treble  and  make 
a guess  at  the  bass.  The  method  is 
therefore  faulty  and  of  very  little 
use. 


A LESSON  FROM  THE  BLIND. 

If  you  are  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  know  a blind 
musician  you  will  learn  many  things  you  did  not  know 
before  and  among  them  the  true  and  only  way  of 
transposing.  This  is  by  ear.  Do  you  ever  play  by 
ear?  I don’t  mean  drumming  over  a piece  till  your 
fingers  can  play  it  automatically,  but  do  you  ever  play 
anything  that  you  have  only  heard  and  not  seen  ? I 
dare  say  not,  but  if  you  have  you  will  find  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  playing  it  in  any  key  whatever. 
Clearly  then  the  eye  is  of  no  assistance  in  transposing 
and  the  blind  man  is  better  off  than  the  person  with 
sight.  And— when  you  have  learnt  to  read,  not  before 
that  time — the  sooner  you  learn  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  your  eyes  in  music  the  better  for  you.  Try  now  a 
simple  experiment.  If  you  care  for  music  at  all  there 
must  be  some  tune — Old  Folks  at  Home,  Y ankee  Doodle , 
what  you  will— that  you  can  sing  by  heart.  Play  it, 
first  in  the  key  of  C,  then  in  G then  in  D,  and  so  on 
until  you  have  gone  the  round  of  the  twelve  keys.  Do 
this  with  all  the  tunes  you  know,  it  will  not  take  long. 
During  this  experiment  you  will  make  the  discovery 
that  the  more  you  listen  the  more  easily  you  will  get  the 
tune  right  in  the  extreme  keys.  It  will  be  a help,  too, 
to  preface  each  new  version  of  the  tune  by  just  run- 
ning over  the  scale  of  the  fresh  key  W here  you  have 
succeeded  in  thus  transposing  a few  tunes  by  car  you 
may  try  to  do  some  reading  them  at  the  same  time. 
Get  a book  of  airs  for  the  violin  or  cornet  or  songs  that 
have  been  written  without  accompaniment  and  now 
try  a different  experiment.  To  transpose  these  into 
keys  a fourth  or  a fifth  away  is  a thing  you  would 
never  need  to  do  and  it  is  excessively  difficult.  But, 
encouraged  by  your  previous  practice,  you  will  now 
find  it  perfectly  possible  to  play  these  in  any  key  from 
a semitone  to  a major  third  higher  or  lower  and  this 
is  all  you  would  ever  want.  It  will  be  found  that  so 
long  as  you  regard  the  printed  notes  as  merely  rough 
indications  of  the  distance  between  notes  you  will  be 
able  to  play  correctly,  provided  always  you  retain  tu 
your  mind  the  scale  of  the  new  key.  Just  so  long  as 
your  mind  is  governed  by  the  ear  you  will  find  little 
difficulty.  Relax  that  attention  and  let  the  eye  assume 
control — you  will  play  wrong  notes  immediately. 

Only  when  this  much  is  achieved  may  you  dare  to 
approach  the  real  object  of  your  striving,  the  trans- 
position of  a song  accompaniment.  1 f you  are  one  ot 
those  people  who  never  really  read  or  hear  the  bass 
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of  music,  but  allow  the  left  hand  to  make  shots  at  it, 
you  may  pass  over  this  article;  i cannot  pretend  to 
help  you.  But  if  you  really  can  read  the  bass  clef  as 
well  as  the  treble  then  we  may  venture  on  our  next 
step. 

For  this  a book  of  hymns  written  in  four-part  score 
is  the  best.  Take  a few  hymns  that  you  know  and  try 
transposing  them  the  whole  round  of  the  keys,  as  we 
did  with  just  tunes.  This  had  better  be  done  without 
any  reference  to  the  copy,  except  at  first;  you  had 
better  get  the  whole  thing  by  heart.  When  you  can 
achieve  this  proceed  to  repeat  our  second  experiment; 
that  is,  play  the  hymn  a note  or  so  higher  or  lower  with 
the  copy  before  you.  The  moment  the  eye  tries  to  read 
both  treble  and  bass  the  additional  labor  of  transposing 
becomes  too  much  and  you  will  make  mistakes.  When- 
ever this  occurs  shut  you  eyes  and  think  of  the  scale  of 
the  key  you  are  trying  to  play  in.  If  this  is  too  much 
mental  effort  stop  and  play  that  scale  (just  one  octave 
of  it.  quickly).  All  this  will  coax  your  ear  to  do  its 
duty  and  take  charge  of  the  whole  affair.  And  now 
you  will  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is  that  blind 
people  do  so  well  with  their  music. 

THE  REAL  DIFFICULTY. 

When  we  have  succeeded  thus  far  it  will  not  be  found 
a very  difficult  step  to  play  the  accompaniment  to  a 
simple  song.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  keeping 
in  mind  the  new  key  we  are  playing  in. 

But  where  this  changes ! 

Here  is  the  real  hard  thing  in  transposition.  The  orig- 
inal was  in  G,  let  us  say,  and  modulates  to  B minor  or 
D major.  Your  transposed  version  is  in  F and  how  are 
you  going  to  tell  what  key  it  modulates  to?  To  tell 
you  the  truth  I don’t  think  you  will  ever  be  able  to 
spare  brain  enough  for  this  until  you  are  a much  better 
•musician  than  you  are,  but  at  least  you  ear  will  help  you 
to  the  following  extent. 

The  actual  harmonies  employed  in  song-accompani- 
ments are  not  very  numerous  nor  difficult  to  grasp.  If 
you  will  teach  yourself  to  play  a few  successions  of 
chords  like  the  following: 


and,  having  committed  the  sound  of  them  to  memory, 
if  you  will  play  them  in  all  the  twelve  keys,  you  will 
be  prepared  to  encounter  them  in  a song.  And  still  more 
forcibly  will  it  be  brought  home  to  you  that  so  long 
as  you  memorise  the  sound  of  what  you  are  wanting 
to  play  you  will  succeed,  but  if  you  allow  the  eye  to 
control  the  matter  chaos  results. 

ALL  MAY  TRANSPOSE. 

I believe  there  is  nothing  in  all  that  I have  here  de- 
scribed which  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  humblest 
amateur ; 1 have  known  a good  many  to  learn  the  art  of 
transposing  thoroughly  by  just  these  methods  and  the 
only  requirement  is  that  they  shall  care  to  take  the 
trouble.  For  I must  remind  you  that  the  reason  why 
the  musician  rather  looks  down  upon  the  amateur  is  that 
i lye  former  does  not  grudge  trouble  for  the  art  in  which 
iie  is  interested  and  the  latter  does.  The  true  amateur 
F one  who  wants  to  achieve  results  without  labor. 
Don't  be  a true  amateur,  1 beg  of  you.  If  you  were  to 
t ike  half  tin  trouble  about  your  music  that  you  do 
ah  -it  gulf  or  base  ball  or  chiffons  you  would  become 
a real  musician.  I can  assure  you  it  is  good  enough. 


HOW  THE  MUSIC  TEACHER  MAY  KEEP  IN 
HEALTH. 


BY  ANNE  GU1LBERT  MAHON. 


The  manager  of  a big  American  railroad  recently 
had  occasion  to  send  a gang  of  men  out  into  desolate, 
swampy  country  to  accomplish  some  construction  work 
under  conditions  in  which  they  would  be  exposed  to 
malaria.  A generation  ago  the  men  would  have  been 
sent  wbh  no  special  provision  other  than  a stock 
of  quinine,  or  some  such  medicine,  and  the  delay,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  misdry,  caused  by  sickness  among 
them  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  “conditions.”  The  modern  manager,  however, 
"thought  different.”  He  sent  a doctor  along  with  the 
men  not  merely  to  cure  any  sickness  that  came,  but 
to  prevent  any  sickness  from  coming,  with  the  result 
that  not  a single  man  fell  ill.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  the  men  came  back  in  better  health  than  they  went 
out.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the  work  was 
accomplished  without  suffering,  in  less  time,  and  with 
greater  efficiency  than  anybody  expected,  and  the  extra 
expense  of  having  a doctor  in  attendance  was  over- 
whelmingly justified. 

The  moral  for  the  music  teacher  in  this  little  in- 
cident is  obvious.  The  conditions,  of  course,  are  net 
quite  the  same — the  teacher  does  not  have  to  give 
lessons  in  the  middle  of  a swamp— but  all  teaching 
involves  more  or  less  nerve  strain,  loss  of  vitality  and 
magnetism,  and  this  means  a corresponding  loss  of 
efficiency  in  one’s  work.  This  loss  of  efficiency  can 
be  avoided  by  carefully  studying  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  taking  proper  steps 
to  recuperate  from  the  effects  of  an  expenditure  of 
energy.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  the 
steps  to  be  taken  are  simple  ones,  involving  little  effort. 

In  the  first  place,  teaching  (at  least,  teaching  piano 
and  organ)  is  a sedentary  occupation,  and  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  nervous  strain  and  sedentary  em- 
ployment, exercise  in  the  fresh  air  is  necessary.  With 
the  exception  of  walking,  it  is  often  hard  for  teachers 
to  obtain  the  necessary  exercise.  These  teachers  should 
make  a practice  of  standing  whenever  they  can,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  sitting  too  much. 
Very  often  one  can  teach  standing  as  well  as  sitting, 
and  it  is  wise  to  alternate  these  positions  as  much  as 
possible. 

DEMAND  GOOD  VENTILATION. 

There  should  be  good  ventilation  in  the  studio,  so 
that  there  is  a current  of  fresh  air  in  the  room  at  all 
times,  for  nothing  tires  one  out  so  completely  as 
breathing  stale,  vitiated  air,  especially  when  one  is  ex- 
pending nervous  force  in  teaching.  Between  lesson 
periods  the  windows  should  be  opened  and  the  room 
given  a thorough  airing.  The  teacher  may  derive 
great  benefit  at  such  times  by  going  through  a series 
of  deep  breathing  exercises,  standing  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion before  the  open  window,  inhaling  slowly  and 
deeply  through  the  nose,  holding  the  breath  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  exhaling  very  slowly  and 
evenly  through  the  nose  or  through  the  slightly  parted 
lips. 

If  possible,  the  teacher  should  also  go  through  a few 
exercises  to  counteract  the  effect  of  too  much  sitting. 
These  exercises  will  take  but  a few  moments  yet  be 
truly  marvelous  in  their  effects  as  to  refreshment  and 
invigoration  at  the  time  and  permanent  benefit  to  the 
health  and  carriage  of  the  body.  Here  are  a few  simple 
ones  which  can  be  practiced  to  advantage : 

Standing  in  erect  position,  heels  close  together,  toes 
pointing  out,  with  arms  down  at  the  sides ; swing  the 
arms  forward  and  up.  keeping  them  straight  and 
parallel,  until  they  reach  high  over  the  head.  Stretch 
as  high  as  you  can  for  a moment,  then  bring  arms 
down  and  backward,  describing  a circle.  This  is  one 
of  the  arm  circumduction  exercises  and  is  a spendid 
one  for  the  whole  body,  strengthening  all  the  muscles 
and  stretching  and  invigorating  the  organs  which  have 
become  cramped  by  sitting. 

Standing  erect,  with  hands  resting  on  hips,  or  clasped 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  bend  the  body  forward  and 
backward  (being  careful  to  bend  back  only  a little  and 
to  do  it  slowly,  making  the  movement-  really  a raising 
of  the  chest,  carrying  the  head  back  with  it).  Bend 
the  body  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other;  then  twist 
it  slowly  from  center  first  to  right,  then  to  left.  In 
these  trunk  exercises  the  knees  should  be  kept  rigid 
and  the  movement  come  from  the  hips  alone.  These 
exercises  strengthen  weak  waist  muscles  and  benefit 
all  the  internal  organs,  as  well  as  giving  suppleness 
and  poise  to  the  body. 

To  counteract  round  shoulders  caused  by  too  much 


bending  forward  supervising  pupils’  efforts,  there  i 
the  exercise  called  "The  Swimming  Movement.”  Thi 
consists  in  placing  the  hands  on  the  chest,  palms  faciri;' 
outward,  elbows  pointing  straight  out  on  a level  fronil 
the  shoulders,  then  flinging  the  arms  outward  to  de- 
scribe a circle  as  in  swimming. 

There  are  many  excellent  books  and  pamphlets  t<  I 
be  procured  at  trifling  cost  which  contain  valuable 
directions  for  the  various  kinds  of  exercises.  It  wil  ! 
pay  the  teacher  to  procure  a good  one  and  then 
select  and  practice  those  exercises  which  are  especial!; 
needed  in  his  own  case. 

The  teacher  should  also  try  to  get  as  much  exerciscjj 
as  possible  in  the  open  air  each  day.  Even  those  whcB 
are  confined  all  day  in  the  studio  can  take  a brisk;  I 
walk  morning  and  evening,  practicing  deep  breathing  I 
all  the  while.  If  outdoor  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis! 
bicycling  and  others  can  be  enjoyed  during  leisure 
hours  or  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work,  this  will  be  sc  I 
much  the  better.  Even  a half  hour’s  ride  in  an  oper  ■ 
trolley  car  will  give  one  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  breathe 
and  refresh  tired  nerves  to  an  astonishing  degree— j| 
but,  of  course,  it  must  be  an  open  trolley,  for  the’ 
obtaining  of  the  fresh  air  is  the  object  to  be  sought 
after. 

TEACHER  WHO  GOES  FROM  HOUSE  TO  HOUSE. 

Those  teachers  who  go  from  house  to  house  giving 
lessons  must  take  special  care  that  on  stormy  days) 
they  do  not  contract  colds  or  more'  serious  illness  by 
sitting  in  damp  garments.  Provision  for  the  rainy 
days  should  be  made  by  wearing  high  storm  boots  and  ; 
substantial  raincoats  which  envelop  one  from  head  tdl 
foot.  Thus  protected,  the  inside  garments  stand  little 
chance  of  a wetting,  and  the  raincoat  and  rubbers  car, 
be  dried  before  the  kitchen  fire  while  the  lesson  is  in 
progress.  This  may  seem  a trifle,  but  sometimes  very 
serious  consequences  ensue  from  neglect  in  this  respect; 
One  teacher  attributed  a severe  attack  of  pneumonia 
to  being  out  one  day  without  rubbers  or  sufficient  pro-:- 
tection  against  the  storm  and  having  to  sit  for  several 
hours  in  wet  clothing  until  she  was  chilled  to  the  bone! 
On  reaching  home  she  was  taken  with  a hard  chill  and 
the  attack  of  pneumonia  followed,  entailing  disastrous! 
results  in  the  way  of  lost  lessons,  expenses  of  illness: 
and  in  leaving  her  weak  and  impaired  in  health  for 
many  months. 

The  teacher  needs  plenty  of  healthful  recreation  and! 
diversion.  One  who  teaches  all  day  should,  if  possible 
devote  the  evening  to  absolute  recreation,  doing  as 
inclination  dictates  and  putting  aside  all  thought  of) 
work  and  duty.  Reading  an  entertaining  book  in  which 
one  can  lose  oneself  completely,  attending  a really  good, 
play  or  concert,  are  wonderfully  in  their  effects  hi 
changing  one’s  outlook  and  making  a gray,  monotonous 
world  of  routine  one  of  brightness  and  happiness: 
Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  nerve  strain  than  pleasant, 
wholesome  diversion,  which  takes  one  out  of  oneself 
and  makes  one  forget  the  trials,  perplexities  and  hard-! 
ships  of  one’s  lot,  though  of  course  such  diversion 
should  not  involve  late  hours,  or  the  partaking  of  rich 
or  indigestible  food. 

Spent  energies,  tired  nerves,  need  rest  and  plenty  of[ 
it.  The  teacher  should  obtain  at  least  eight  hours  of 
good,  wholesome,  refreshing  sleep,  in  a comfortable 
well  ventilated  room  every  night.  When  it  is  possibly 
to  do  so,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  extra  rest  may  be 
taken  to  recuperate  wornout  energies.  Even  short  rests 
and  brief  vacations  will  do  wonders  toward  making 
the  teacher  feel  like  a new  creature,  ready  and  enthu-J 
siastic  for  work,  each  day  as  it  comes  with  its  varied 
duties  and  pleasures. 

Regularity'  in  living  is  an  essential  for  conserving 
one’s  health.  Plenty  of  good,  plain,  nourishing  food—, 
with  an  abundance  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
necessary.  The  daily  bath  and  rubdown  for  stimulating 
and  improving  the  circulation  is  also  essential.  Al! 
these  things  the  teacher  must  look  to  if  he  would  keef 
in  proper  condition  to  do  good  work  and  to  enjoy  life 
It  is  not  a small  matter.  It  is  one  of  the  greatesl 
importance. 

See  to  it  that  you  keep  up  your  health,  teachers ! 


It  is  not  the  professors  of  languages,  but  rather  th< 
nations  themselves  which  determine  the  character  oi 
the  languages  they  evolve.  Moreover,  these  language: 
are  constantly  in  a state  of  change.  In  similar  man- 
ner. it  is  not  the  professors  of  tones  who  have  erectec 
the  music  of  to-day  but  rather  it  is  they  who  hav( 
merely  fixed  and  established  what  the  universal  feeling 
of  all  people — the  spirit  of  the  muse — has  recognizee 
through  the  discernment  common  to  all. — Eduari 
Hanslick. 


How  to  Devise  Natural  Fingerings 

By  ROBERT  W.  WILKES 
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The  principles  underlying  the  different  fingerings 
used  in  piano  music  merit  much  more  attention  than 
they  oftentimes  receive,  for  upon  the  choice  of  a good 
or  a poor  fingering  depends  to  a great  extent  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  passages  that  are  played.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  when 
a poor  fingering  is  used  wrong  notes  are  played,  or 
that  the  tempo  is  too  slow,  or  that  wrong  accents  are 
given,  or  that  the  expression  or  tone  quality  suffers. 
But  the  slightest  change  in  the  fingering  often  effects 
a great  improvement. 

In  the  present  article  some  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  different  fingerings  will  be  given  and  a prac- 
tical application  of  these  principles  will  be  drawn  from 
some  of  the  most  popular  teaching  pieces. 

THE  NATURAL  SPAN  OF  THE  FINGERS. 


These  arpeggios  would  tend  to  become: 


In  these  cases  even  if  an  actual  change  of  notes  is 
not  distinctly  made,  it  will  very  often  happen  that  the 
finger  used  incorrectly  will  strike  two  keys  at  once, 
playing  both  the  note  that  is  written  and  the  note  that 
it  would  naturally  take. 

Of  course  the  rule  will  admit  of  exceptions;  for 
instance,  in  the  following  example : 


One  of  the  most  elementary  rules  is  that,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  hand  and  the  fingers  should 
be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a natural,  easy  posi- 
tion. For  instance,  as  a general  rule  a pupil  should  not 
be  allowed  to  use  this  fingering: 


Very  often  a pupil  will  carelessly  use  a fingering 
similar  to  these  and  make  no  mistake  in  the  notes. 
But  after  practicing  the  passage  for  one  or  two  weeks 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  a change  in  the  notes  has 
taken  place,  due  to  an  unconscious  return  of  the  fingers 
to  a more  natural  position.  Thus  in  case  A the  chord 
will  often  be  changed  to 


The  third  finger  on  E would  ordinarily  be  incorrect, 
but  would  here  be  preferable,  so  that  the  fourth  finger 
may  be  available  for  the  F. 

But  this  elementary  rule  will  not  detain  us  any  longer, 
and  we  will  now  pass  on  to  further  problems. 

THE  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  FINGERS  IN 
COMBINATION. 

Every  pianist  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  decidedly 
the  weakest  combination  of  fingers  is  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  Now,  although  it  is  very  often  desirable  to  use 
freely  this  weak  combination  in  exercises,  in  order  that 
these  fingers  may  more  nearly  approach  the  strength 
and  dexterity  of  the  other  fingers,  still  this  combina- 
tion should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  pieces. 

For  example,  in  the  first  measure  of  the  popular 
first-grade  piece,  The  Merry  Bobolink,  by  Krogmann, 
we  find  the  following: 


because,  if  the  first  and  third  fingers  are  put  on  E and 
G,  the  fifth  finger  will  naturally  play  B;  or  if  the  first 
finger  is  put  on  E and  the  fifth  finger  on  C,  the  third 
finger  will  naturally  take  A. 

In  case  B,  in  like  manner,  the  chord  will  often  be 
changed  to 


These  cases,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  conformation  and  structure  of  the  hand, 
it  is  easier  to  extend  the  thumb  than  any  other  linger. 

Similarly  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  a pupil  to  finger 
thus : 


Tt  will  be  observed  that  the  weak  combination  of 
fourth  and  fifth  fingers  is  used  on  G,  A,  G.  It  would 
become  easier  for  the  pupil  if  the  passage  were  marked 
first  finger  on  E,  in  which  case  the  weak  combination 
would  not  be  used  at  all. 

Similarly  in  the  popular  Hunting  Song  by  Gurlitt, 
Op.  101,  No.  19,  page  2,  the  fingering  in  the  following 
passage, 


would  be  improved  if  the  F.  flat  were  taken  with  the 
second  finger.  In  fact,  all  through  the  second  page 
of  this  piece  the  weak  combination  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  fingers  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  used  entirely 
unnecessarily. 


It  is  really  surprising  how  often  the  weak  combina- 
tion is  used  without  justification. 

For  instance,  in  Dorothy,  by  Seymour  Smith,  fourth 
measure,  we  find  : 


I think  the  following  fingering  would  be  preferable  for 
more  than  one  reason. 


In  Les  Sylphes,  by  Bachmann,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  theme  the  fingering  in  parenthesis  would,  I 
believe,  greatly  facilitate  the  passage. 


Such  examples  as  these  arc  common  both  in  edited 
and  in  unedited  pieces,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
fingering  of  the  editor  or  composer  is  often  done  care- 
lessly or  with  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  underlying 
principles. 


PRACTICAL  PRACTICE  POINTERS. 


BY  GEORGE  HAHN. 


“Practice  Makes  Perfect,”  what  damage  has  this  an- 
cient and  venerated  saw  done  to  music  students.  Prac- 
tice of  the  right  kind  undoubtedly  does  make  perfect 
but  practice  without  a common  sense  system,  logical 
planning,  or  recognition  of  the  rules  that  make  for  pro- 
gress, will  inevitably  lead  to  disappointment.  Hurry 
through  a few  Mozart  Sonatas,  “just  to  get  an  idea 
of  them,”  scramble  through  a Liszt  Rhapsody  ' just  to 
see  what  it  is  like,”  play  your  scales  and  arpeggios  to 
put  in  time  and  not  with  the  definite  purpose  of  real 
technical  accomplishment  and  your  practice  will  make  a 
perfect  failure  of  you.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the 
student  is  that  of  getting  fixed  in  his  mind  just  what  is 
genuine  practice  and  what  is  not. 

Genuine  practice  for  progress  consists  in  meeting  an 
obstacle — hunting  for  one,  if  necessary — and  working 
with  it  until  it  is  conquered.  The  obstacle  may  be  an 
entire  piece  or  merely  one  or  two  measures.  Nothing 
improves  technique  at  the  keyboard  quicker  than  forc- 
ing the  fingers 'to  do  work  they  never  did  before,  to 
solve  a new  problem  by  keeping  at  it  until  every  ves- 
tige of  difficulty  disappears. 

Five  hours  of  playing  pieces  that  you  can  play  easily 
does  not  help  you  as  much  as  one  hour  spent  with 
one  or  two  knotty  keyboard  problems. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  easily  can  be  illustrated 
in  a way  to  impress  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  their 
ciders  and  teachers.  Suppose,  in  ordinary  school  work, 
scholars  did  not  press  forward  to  study  new  lessons 
every  day,  but  continually  harped  on  those  they  already 
bad  learned.  Such  a course  would  stifle  progress, 
though  undoubtedly  what  little  was  learned  would 
“stick.”  It  is  “tackling”  and  mastering  new  lessons 
every  day  that  makes  for  progress. 

Some  students  practice  nothing  more  than  what  is 
indicated  by  their  teachers.  Their  progress  will  be 
more  or  less  satisfactory,  but  they  certainly  will  not 
progress  as  swiftly  as  the  person  who  is  not  averse  to 
doing  a little  more  than  he  is  required  to  do.  Of  course, 
where  the  student  does  not  possess  the  inherent  ability 
to  tackle  more  than  his  teacher  demands,  where  all  he 
can  do  is  to  master  the  work  required  of  him,  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  more.  But  most  of  those  having 
average  ability  can  speed  up  their  progress  by  develop4 
ing  the  initiative  to  look  for  problems  requiring  just  a 
little  more  skill  than  they  possess  and  acquiring  suf- 
ficient industry  to  tackle  them. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  A FAMOUS  DANCE. 

In  the  S.  I.  M.  Revue,  Julien  Ecorcheville  gives 
some  interesting  researches  concerning  the  Fourlane, 
or  Furlana.  Mascagni  and  Ponchielli  wrote  furlanas 
which  he  quotes,  that  of  the  latter  being  in  “La  Gio- 
conda.”  He  might  also  have  added  that  Wolf-Ferrari 
included  this  little-known  dance  in  his  “Donne  Curi- 
ose.”  As  those  who  attack  the  tango  have  been  up- 
holding the  furlana  as  a substitute,  there  has  been  a 
sudden  accession  of  interest  in  the  latter;  but  inves- 
tigation brings  comparatively  little  information.  The 
district  between  Venice  and  the  Tyrol  was  in  ancient 
times  called  Forum  Juliani.  This  was  corrupted  into 
Frioul,  and  also  changed  less  violently  to  Furlana,  by 
which  name  the  dance  is  now  known. 

The  first  assumption  claimed  that  the  Furlana  was 
an  old  dance  of  the  nobles  in  the  doge’s  palace,  and 
that  the  people  had  kept  the  dance  in  popularity  until 
the  present.  A very  little  inquiry,  however,  showed 
that  the  people  had  not  kept  up  any  such  dance.  In 
every  case  the  authorities  found  themselves  hunting 
up  an  obsolete  dance,  no  more  in  use  than  the  Passa- 
caglia  or  the  Pavane.  Thus  the  historian  Ostermann 
wrote  in  1894  that  “Formerly  the  people  danced  the 
Furlana,  the  Sticca,  the  Sonferrina,  the  Ziguzaine  or 
Styrienne,  the  Sclave,”  and  so  on.  When  the  revived 
Furlana  is  presented,  some  places  call  it  the  Sclave, 
others  the  Styrienne,  and  so  on.  It  is  danced  in  cou- 
ples, with  little  hops,  promenades,  turns  and  motions 
of  the  hands.  The  present  Furlana  was  therefore  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Italians  as  being  fairly  like  other 
Frioul  dances. 

The  old  Forlane  was  introduced  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  was  known  in  France  through  the 
18th  century.  As  early  as  1609,  J.  B.  Duval  mentions 
Gaillards,  Passo  Puezzi,  Allemandes  and  other  dances, 
all  given  in  a “Bal  a la  Furlane,”  which  means  that 
they  were  danced  in  the  Frioul  manner.  A letter  from 
Venice  in  1683,  however,  rates  the  Forlane  as  a definite 
dance  itself.  It  was  done  by  one  or  two  couples,  who 
“turned  in  a circle  while  jumping  and  moving  their 
feet  with  a marvelous  speed  and  lightness,  the  dancers 
sometimes  approaching  each  other  and  turning  always 
in  a certain  way  with  arms  interlocked  and  held  above 
their  head.”  Later,  Feuillet  gave  a full  description 
of  the  steps  and  music  of  the  Forlane.  The  latter,  as 
illustrated  by  Campra,  Couperin,  Rameau  and  others, 
was  a fairly  lively  6/8  melody,  with  the  first  two  beats 
of  the  measure  often  given  to  one  note,  and  'the  note 
on  the  fourth  beat  prolonged  by  a dot,  making  the 
next  note  come  on  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  heat.  Thus 
the  Forlane  as  a dance,  both  steps  and  music,  was 
really  developed  in  France,  while  the  Italians  merely 
continued  to  dance  “in  the  Forlane  manner,”  which 
merely  meant  “in  the  native  manner.”  The  Italian 
Furlana  of  to-day  is  really  taken  from  the  French 
Forlane. 

INTERESTING  ABORIGINAL  MUSIC. 

In  the  Quarterly  of  the  Musical  Society,  Charles  S. 
Myers  writes  on  Sarawak  music,  the  Sarawaks  being 
natives  of  Borneo.  Of  their  musical  instruments,  the 
most  important  is  the  keluri,  or  set  of  six  bamboo 
pipes  let  into  a gourd.  The  approximate  pitches  of 
these  are  C,  Bb,  G,  F.  E and  C,  the  lowest  being  mostly 
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The  songs,  of  which  a number  were  given,  seem 
fully  as  advanced  as  our  own  Indian  music.  The 
words  cover  the  subjects  of  war,  love,  healing  the  sick, 
current  or  past  events  and  various  desires.  Thus  in 
one  the  Sebops  ask  white  help  against  a hostile  tribe. 
A lullaby,  in  which  “The  topmost  branches  of  the 
bayou  tree  are  swaying,”  seems  poetic  enough.  Of 
much  interest  also  is  the  healing  song,  in  which  the 
Dayang  (Medicine  Man)  describes  the  return  of  a 
soul  from  the  hill  overlooking  Malo,  the  river  of 
death.  If  the  soul,  looking  back  from  this  hill,  sees 
its  possessions  coming  after  it,  then  it  first  realizes  that 
death  is  upon  it.  The  Dayang,  by  singing,  sends  his 
soul  after  the  other,  and  brings  it  back  before  it  has 
gone  too  far  to  return.  The  imaginary  scenes  on  this 
trip  are  described  with  much  detail.  Of  the  love- 
songs,  one  says,  “My  love  for  you  is  like  having  money 
in  the  hand,”  or,  practically,  “I  am  rich  in  loving  you.” 
But  the  Borneo  version  is  not  quite  so  concise  in 
wording,  and  the  song  becomes  of  fair  length. 

In  the  simplest  of  the  songs,  the  material  is  based 
largely  on  the  three  upper  notes  shown  in  the  keluri 
scale.  In  this  C,  Bb,  G combination  the  middle  note 
is  held  and  accented  as  the  most  important.  The 
simplest  songs  do  not  have  a definite  cadence  accord- 
ing to  our  notions,  but  are  usually  marked  by  a repe- 
tition of  this  three-note  phrase.  Nearly  all  the  songs  are 
based  on  a descending  scale,  or  part  of  it.  Another 
phrase,  however,  consisting  of  the  notes  F,  G,  Bb,  G, 
does  show  some  ascending  character.  Grace  notes  are 
often  used,  and  are  always  above  the  note  which 
they  precede.  The  more  advanced  songs  seem  to  have 
a more  definite  cadence  in  the  phrase  G,  F,  E,  C.  One 
specimen,  a war-song,  began  by  ascending  with  C,  D, 
E,  D,  C repeated;  then  the  notes  D,  C,  A suggested 
the  usual  cadence-phrase.  In  those  songs  which  have 
a chorus  the  cadence  effect  is  still  more  marked,  as 
the  chorus  simply  repeats  the  last  word  on  the  lower 
C,  with  the  solo  note  an  octave  or  fifth  above  it.  The 
songs  abound  in  varying  rhythmic  effects.  Triplet;: 
occur,  and  rapidly  repeated  notes,  alternating  with 
holding  notes  after  a skip,  the  latter  usually  preceded 
by  grace  notes.  The  intervals  differ  slightly  from 
ours,  but  are  close  enough  to  appeal  to  us;  and  the 
curious  flat-seventh  effect  in  a descending  pentatonic 
scale  is  decidedly  interesting. 

THE  WIT  OF  “WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE.” 

Dr.  A.  Eaglefield  Hull,  who  contributes  to  the 
Monthly  Musical  Record,  writes  on  various  subjects, 
all  the  way  from  explaining  Schoenberg’s  unexplain- 
able Five  Orchestral  Pieces  to  giving  advice  for 
musical  lecturers.  In  treating  the  latter  subject,  he 
rates  presence  of  mind  as  important,  and  illustrates 
with  an  anecdote.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  while  lectur- 
ing once,  was  much  bothered  by  the  actions  of  a student 
auditor  who  kept  pulling  the  string  that  adjusted  cer- 
tain shutters  to  keep  out  the  sunlight.  Finding  that 
these  actions  were  causing  too  much  disturbance  in 
the  audience,  the  lecturer  turned  the  laugh  on  the  cul- 
prit by  saying,  “There  you  are,  soon  to  be  a Doctor 
of  Music,  and  yet  can’t  manage  a common  cord.” 

THE  MONTH'S  NOVELTIES. 

Tiarko  Richepin’s  opera,  La  Marchande  d'Allumcttes, 
is  really  Andersen’s  Little  Match-Girl  in  disguise.  The 
scene  is  transferred  to  the  Scottish  coast,  where  the 
unfortunate  heroine,  Daisy,  is  seen  resting  disconso- 
lately in  a public  square  after  being  unable  to  sell  her 
wares.  Her  little  earnings  are  taken  by  footpads, 
and  she  is  left  penniless  to  fall  asleep.  She  dreams 
that  the  duchess  of  a neighboring  castle  seeks  her 
out  as  prospective  bride  for  the  young  heir  to  the 
dukedom.  The  second  act,  continuing  the  dream, 
shows  her  in  the  castle,  with  her  noble  admirer  making 
love  to  her.  In  the  last  act  she  awakes  on  the  square 
again  ; and  even  the  kindness  of  the  duke’s  son.  who 
sees  in  her  only  an  unfortunate  stranger,  cannot  keep 
her  alive.  Evidently  the  French  do  not  like  to  take 
their  fairy-tales  “straight;”  and  Aubert,  too,  in  his 
unsuccessful  Blue  Forest,  used  a plot  that  had  suffered 
some  sad  sea  changes. 

Ippolitov-I vanov’s  Ismena  won  only  a moderate  suc- 
cess at  St.  Petersburg.  A better  fortune  awaited 
Glazounoff’s  music  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine’s 
drama,  The  Ring  of  Judea.  Vienna  enjoyed  Die  Him- 
melblaue  Zcit,  by  Oscar  Straus,  while  Hanover  ap- 
plauded Wendland’s  Das  Vergessne  Ich  and  Graz  gave 
only  mild  approval  to  Rosegger’s  Litumlei.  Mme. 


Nikisch’s  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,  with  text  by  Wol- 
zogen,  is  called  a “burlesque  opera.”  Julius  Weis- 
mann’s  Hexlein,  given  at  Graz,  proved  fresh  and  natu- 
ral. Dohnanyi  is  working  on  Der  Tenor,  while  his 
pantomime  Pierrette’s  Veil  continues  to  please.  Albert 
Noelte  has  finished  the  three-act  Frangois  Villon. 
Schilling’s  Mona  Lisa  will  be  brought  out  at  Stuttgart. 
Bossi’s  mysterium,  Joan  of  Arc,  wins  continued  suc- 
cess, while  Wolf’s  Corregidor  seemed  undramatic  when 
recently  revived.  Arthur  Scholze’s  Hanna  is  on  a his- 
torical subject,  and  does  not  refer  to  the  former  mas- 
ter of  our  Senate.  Casper’s  Die  Tante  Schlaft,  when 
given  at  Vienna  by  Gregor,  caused  cries  of  “Scan- 
dalous,” “Down  with  Gregor”  and  others  of  the  sort. 

Among  orchestral  works,  a symphony  by  the  Floren- 
tine Antonio  Scontrino  had  good  themes,  an  impressive 
slow  movement  and  a triumphant  finale.  Spain  was 
represented  by  J.  Lamote  de  Grignon’s  Andalucia  and 
a scherzo  on  a Catalonian  theme.  A concert  of  North- 
ern music  included  a striking  symphony  by  Peter 
Gram,  Hakon  Borresen’s  Thor  in  Jotunheim  and  Carl 
Nielsen’s  Helios  overture.  Borresen’s  Norman  over- 
ture pleased  St.  Petersburg.  A London  Symphony,  by 
Vaughan  Williams,  was  voted  unusually  good,  its  fog 
effects  and  suggestion  of  chimes  being  some  of  many 
excellences.  Paris  heard  Pierre  Masson’s  Le  Manchy, 
based  on  a poem  of  Leconte  de  Lisle.  The  two  Delius 
pieces,  The  First  Cuckoo  Call  and  Summer  Night  on 
the  River,  continue  their  triumphant  progress  through 
Germany,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Van  der  Pals’ 
Wieland. 

Chamber  music  is  represented  by  Dubois’  new  piano 
quartet  and  a piano  quintet  by  Desire  Paque.  In  the 
vocal  field  Ducasse’s  Orpheus  cantata  wins  the  most 
prominence.  Karl  Heinrich  David’s  Roma,  for  orches- 
tra, organ  and  mixed  chorus,  won  attention  at  Basel. 
Eisenach  rates  Wilhelm  Rinkens’  Der  Tanz  as  a work 
of  the  most  utterly  extreme  modernism,  but  one  may 
doubt  if  Schoenberg’s  reputation  for  radicalism  is  in 
any  great  danger.  Incidentally,  Eisenach  will  con- 
tinue to  be  known  chiefly  as  Bach’s  birthplace. 


THE  PASSING  OF  MME.  LILLIAN  NORDICA. 

The  dramatic  circumstances  under  which  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  American  singers.  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica, 
died  has  given  the  matter  much  newspaper  attention. 
However,  many  Etude  readers  may  not  have  heard  of 
this  unfortunate  closing  of  a really  great  career  in 
American  musical  history.  On  Dec.  28th  last  Mme. 
Nordica  was  shipwrecked  near  the  gulf  of  Paqua  while 
returning  from  Australia  after  a successful  tour.  After 
the  wreck  the  passengers  were  landed  upon  Thursday 
Island.  Thursday  Island  is  a small  body  of  land  in 
the  strait  which  separates  the  northernmost  point  of 
Australia  from  New  Guinea.  Exposure  and  exhaustion 
resulted  in  bringing  down  the  famous  singer  with 
pneumonia.  She  recovered  sufficiently  to  plan  a voyage 
home.  At  Batavia,  (Java)  she  became  so  ill  that 
she  was  taken  from  the  ship  and  died  on  the  night 
of  May  10th.  Mme.  Nordica  was  upon  a farewell 
tour  of  the  world. 

Mme.  Nordica’s  career  was  singularly  romantic  from 
beginning  to  end.  She  was  born  at  Farmingham, 
Maine,  in  1859.  Her  father  was  a farmer  and  her  right 
name  was  Lillian  Norton,  which  she  Italianized  after 
the  custom  of  her  youth.  Her  grandfather  was  a 
famous  camp-meeting  exhorter  known  as  John  Allen. 

In  the  seventies  we  find  the  future  singer  engaged 
as  a shop-girl  in  a Boston  store.  A customer  was 
attracted  by  her  singing  after  office  hours  and  offered 
to  give  her  lessons.  Her  teacher  was  Professor  O’Niell 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  She  then  became 
a soloist  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Gilmore  took  her  to  Europe  with  his 
band  when  she  was  eighteen.  Her  success  encouraged 
her  to  study  for  Grand  Opera.  In  1880  she  made  her 
debut  at  Brescia  in  Favorita.  Gradually  her  fame 
spread  and  in  1894  she  was  invited  to  sing  Elsa  at 
the  Bayreuth  Opera  House.  This  established  her  as  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  age,  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  her  voice,  which  was  beautiful  and  expressive, 
but  because  of  her  broad  intelligence.  She  was  equally 
great  in  Concert.  Oratorio  and  Opera.  Her  repertoire 
included  some  fifty  operas  in  all  of  which  she  recorded 
successes.  Mme.  Nordica  was  married  three  times. 
Her  husband  was  on  his  way  to  join  her  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  at  the  time  of  her  death. 


The  Main  Characteristics  of  Some  Noted  Piano  Methods 
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[Editor’s  Note. — The  bad  repute  which  has  come  to  the 
word  “method”  is  in  a large  measure  unnecessary.  Words 
suffer  for  their  ancestry  as.  for  instance,  does  the  word 
"pedagog”  which  is  being  tabooed  by  teaching  specialists  be- 
cause the  pedagog  was  once  little  more  than  the  slave 
who  led  his  master's  children  to  school.  Every  means 
employed  to  play  the  piano  has  some  characteristic  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  other  systems.  These  characteristics 
define  methods.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Arthur  Elson  to  note 
a few  of  these  so  that  one  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
methods  which  they  define.  This  offers  unlimited  room  for 
polemical  discussion — something  we  strive  to  avoid  in  the 
columns  of  The  Etude.  Consequently  Mr.  Elson  has  taken 
his  definitions  solely  from  the  writings  of  those  who  may  be 
regarded  as  representative  exponents  of  a few  of  the  well- 
known  methods  he  has  attempted  to  delineate. 

The  methods  of  Dr.  William  Mason,  which  have  strongly 
influenced  the  piano  methods  of  Europe  and  America  during 
the  last  half  centurv  and  which  have  been  so  emphatically 
endorsed  by  Liszt,  Paderewski,  Joseff.v,  and  Gabrilowitsch, 
are  not  discussed  in  this  article.  Many  attribute  their 
efficiency  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mason  sought  constantly  to 
secure  results  through  the  most  natural  means  with  the 
least  possible  muscular  strain.  Much  previous  attention 
has  been  given  in  The  Etude  to  Dr.  Mason's  epoch  making 
ideas,  notably  in  the  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Perlee  V.  Jervis  in  The  Etude  for  No- 
vember, 1913,  and  in  the  article  by  Leonora 
Sill  Ashton  which  is  reprinted  from  an 
old  issue  at  the  end  of  the  present 
discussion.] 

The  piano  keyboard  is  a simple  looking 
affair.  It  consists  of  a number  of  levers 
called  keys,  which,  when  they  are  made 
to  descend,  raise  hammers  and  make  them 
give  tone  by  striking  the  strings.  After 
the  hammers  have  struck,  they  drop  back 
automatically,  so  that  the  performer  can- 
not change  the  quality  of  the  tone,  even 
though  he  may  wiggle  his  fingers  on  the 
keys.  With  a mechanism  so  simple  from 
the  performer’s  point  of  view,  it  would 
seem  as  if  all  methods  of  piano  study 
would  bear  a close  family  resemblance  to 
one  another.  But  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  methods  of 
different  teachers  are  sometimes  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  one  another  in  prin- 
ciples. Some  representative  methods  will 
be  treated  here. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  teacher  to- 
day, and  one  who  has  produced  many 
great  pianists,  is  Theodor  Leschetizkv. 

His  home  in  Vienna  has  been  for  years 
the  Mecca  of  able  and  ambitious  pupils, 
whose  hopes  are  brought  to  reality  under 
his  skillful  guidance. 

THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD. 

The  Leschetizky  method  is  preeminently  one  for 
training  the  fingers.  All  methods  do  this  somewhat, 
but  that  of  Leschetizky  does  more  than  the  others. 
This  is  shown  first  by  the  large  amount  of  simple 
exercises  on  which  he  insists ; secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  the  unused  fingers  are  almost  always  allowed  to 
hold  their  notes  down;  and  thirdly,  by  the  device  of 
having  each  finger  exert  an  after-pressure  after  the 
key  is  down.  The  insistence  on  clearness  and  even- 
ness of  tone,  for  which  the  student  should  be  all 
attention,  is  another  point  that  helps  to  develop  con- 
trol of  the  fingers.  Still  another  matter  demanding 
skillful  use  of  the  fingers  is  the  so-called  “prepared 
touch,”  in  which  each  finger  is  brought  into  contact 
with  its  key-surface  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept  there 
until  the  note  is  to  be  played.  The  prepared  touch 
is  used  in  legato  playing,  there  being  legato  finger 
exercises  in  this  method  which  do  not  demand  that 
the  unused  fingers  shall  hold  their  notes. 

Scale-playing,  always  an  important  part  of  practice, 
is  here  made  to  rely  upon  the  use  of  the  prepared 
touch.  There  are  many  preparatory  exercises  for  the 
scales.  These  include  work  for  one  or  more  notes 
with  the  thumb  passed  under  the  third  or  the  fourth 
finger,  with  the  unplayed  notes  held ; notes  played 
by  the  thumb  in  position  and  underpassed  alternately; 
notes  played  by  thumb  and  a group  of  fingers,  alter- 
nately, with  underpassing  and  constant  motion  up  and 
down  two  or  three  octaves  of  the  scale;  and  others 


of  the  sort.  Evenness  of  tone  is  insisted  upon  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  finger  exercises.  Slow  practice  is 
advised  at  first,  speed  being  employed  only  after  even- 
ness and  control  have  been  attained  by  strict  attention 
and  care. 

In  all  this  work  the  fingers  are  curved  and  the 
wrist  held  very  nearly  level.  The  elbows  are  to  be  held 
slightly  above  the  keys,  about  on  a level  with  the  wrist. 

The  start  for  arpeggio  playing  also  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  prepared  touch,  with  exercises  keeping 
the  thumb  underpassed,  or  making  It  alternate  between 
a normal  and  underpassed  position.  These  studies 
are  applied  to  both  triads  and  seventh  chords. 

In  general,  the  finger  exercises  are  used  to  develop 
the  various  kinds  of  touch  desired.  The  use  of  the 
prepared  touch  for  legato  has  been  mentioned;  and 
legatissimo  is  obtained  by  holding  one  note  down  until 


very  slightly  after  the  next  has  been  played.  When 
the  prepared  touch  is  not  used,  Leschetizky  calls  the 
result  a non-legato.  Finger-staccato  is  used  (of  course, 
without  the  prepared  touch)  with  the  wrist  bent 
slightly  backward.  The  “lifted  tone”  is  obtained  by 
a quick  finger-stroke,  after  which  the  hand  is  quickly 
raised  by  the  wrist.  There  is  also  the  pure  wrist- 
staccato.  A very  rapid  wrist-staccato  produces  a 
slight  but  quick  fluttering  up  and  down  of  the  wrist, 
used  also  in  octave  work.  For  the  latter,  Kullak’s 
“Octave  School”  is  recommended.  Chords  are  pressed 
down  from  the  elbow,  either  with  fixed  wrist  or  with 
fingers  dropping  to  the  keys  and  wrist  raised  quickly 
with  the  keys  as  a fulcrum.  If  the  upper  part  in 
chord-playing  carries  a melody,  it  may  be  emphasized 
by  elongating  the  finger  that  plays  it.  Exercises  and 
scales  in  thirds  and  sixths  are  also  taken  up,  as  well 
as  all  the  usual  embellishments. 

The  printed  books  on  the  Leschetizky  method  give 
not  only  technical  material,  but  bints  for  performance. 
Thus,  in  melody-playing,  the  following  are  laid  down 
as  rules : 

1.  With  notes  of  different  length,  the  longer  receives 
more  accent. 

2.  An  upward  passage  is  usually  crescendo,  a down- 
ward passage  diminuendo.  The  contrast  may  be  made 
quite  marked  for  large  intervals.  This  applies  also 
in  the  rule  given  by  Marie  Prentner,  that  of  two  notes 
the  higher  should  be  the  louder.  But  measure  accents 
will,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration. 

4.  Marie  Prentner,  in  Dcr  Modcrne  Pianist,  adds 


the  rule  that  if  a figure  is  repeated,  its  accent  and 
effect  should  be  judiciously  varied  for  each  occurrence. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Leschetizky  method,  as 
expounded  by  his  assistants,  leads  the  student  into  the 
domain  of  musical  expression. 

RECENT  GERMAN  METHODS. 

Recent  German  work  has  gone  at  the  problem  of 
piano  practice  in  a reverse  direction.  Deppe  first  pro- 
posed a method  of  weight-playing,  in  accordance  with 
the  performances  of  Liszt,  and  now  Breithaupt,  Stein- 
hausen  and  others  have  developed  it  into  a definite 
system,  in  which  technique  starts  from  the  arm  and 
proceeds  through  the  elbow  and  wrist  to  the  finger. 
In  this  the  finger  muscles  are  developed,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  weight.  Thus  Breit- 
haupt claims  that  playing  as  a whole  will  average  40 
per  cent,  non-legato  with  hand-fall,  30 
per  cent,  legato  with  arm-rolling,  10  per 
cent,  staccato  with  vibrating  hand,  10  per 
cent,  octaves  and  repeated  chords,  and 
the  remaining  10  per  cent,  with  more  or 
less  active  power  and  motion  in  the 
fingers. 

Deppe  insisted  on  a low  position  of  the 
arm.  The  wrist  was  to  be  held  fairly 
high,  and  the  fingers  nearly  straight. 
The  arm,  according  to  his  method, 
should  not  rest  on  the  fingers,  but  should 
hold  them  up,  so  that  their  effort  would 
consist  merely  of  striking  the  keys.  The 
fingers  should  be  trained  for  flexibility 
and  independence,  rather  than  strength ; 
though  the  latter  develops  in  the 
process. 

The  fingers,  in  this  method,  move  very 
little  in  striking  a note.  Thus  Amy  Fay 
said  of  Liszt,  “After  Deepe  had  directed 
my  attention  to  it,  I remembered  I had 
never  seen  Liszt  lift  up  his  fingers  so 
fearfully  high  as  the  other  schools  made 
such  a point  of  doing.  . . . The  notes 
seemed  to  ripple  off  his  finger  ends  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  motion.”  Deppe 
taught  that  the  fingers  should  sink  down 
upon  the  keys  without  any  great  muscular 
exertion. 

Some  special  points  of  Deppe’s  method  were  the  use 
of  the  same  style  of  touch  for  legato  and  staccato, 
the  finger  being  lifted  off  quickly  in  the  latter  case; 
the  avoidance  of  cramped  underpassing  of  the  thumb, 
which  he  tried  to  replace  by  a sidewise  motion  given 
to  the  hand  by  the  arm ; the  avoidance  of  the  soft 
pedal,  and  a particularly  effective  use  of  the  damper 
pedal. 

Deppe’s  pupils,  Caland,  Clark-Stciniger,  Bandmann 
and  others,  developed  the  weight  idea,  while  Busoni 
made  valuable  suggestions  in  this  field.  Breithaupt 
himself  was  enlightened  by  the  example  of  Carreno. 
He  systematized  the  whole  subject  of  weight-playing 
with  muscular  relaxation,  use  of  arm-weight  and  cor- 
rect motions  of  arm  and  finger.  Tone  is  always  to  be 
produced  as  much  as  possible  by  weight ; and  the  fol- 
lowing are  given  as  “mechanical  sources  of  tone-pro- 
ducing action” ; 

1.  The  falling  swing  or  “throw.” 

2.  The  balance  of  the  mass. 

3.  The  forearm  roll  and  combined  upper-arm  roll. 

4.  The  forearm  extension  and  bending  (erection  of 
the  hand  and  gliding  function). 

5.  The  vibrato,  or  vertical  tremolo,  as  distinguished 
from  the  roll,  or  horizontal  tremolo. 

6.  The  loose  throw  of  the  long  “swung”  fingers. 

THE  MEANING  OF  WEIGHT-PLAYING. 

In  weight-playing  the  arm  and  hand  fall  toward 
the  key,  the  knuckle  making  the  effort  needed  to 
hold  the  arm  when  the  key  is  struck,  while  the  wrist 
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remains  as  loose  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

\ ftcr  the  note  has  been  struck,  immediate  relaxation 
should  follow— a “discharge  of  weight  from  the  key.” 
The  falling  weight  may  be  the  arm,  the  forearm  the 
wrist  or  the  linger,  the  latter  slung  down  with  as  little 
effort  as  is  needed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  YV  hat- 
cver  part  falls,  the  parts  back  of  it,  and  farther  from 
the  keys,  must  remain  in  a balanced  condition,  with 
as  little  muscular  effort  as  is  needed. 

Rreithaupt  makes  no  definite  rule  for  the  position 
of  the  hand.  He  holds  that  the  structure  of  the  hand, 
the  length  of  the  fingers  and  the  width  of  stretch  are 
all  factors  in  determining  for  each  hand  its  own  proper 
position,  independent  of  that  needed  for  others.  In 
general  he  finds  that  small,  solid  hands  will  take  a high 
position  with  curved  fingers,  while  thin  hands  with 
long  fingers  will  need  the  flat  position.  But  in  the 
striking  of  notes  the  knuckle  should  usually  be  well 
bent. 

The  movements  of  the  finger  are  limited  to  a down- 
ward "throw.”  the  weight  of  the  finger  when  merely 
dropped  being  insufficient  to  play  a note.  This  throw 
takes  place  after  the  hand  and  arm  have  brought  a 
finger  over  its  proper  note,  the  thumb  being  the  only 
finger  that  bends  much,  as  in  underpassing  for  scales. 
The  thumb  and  fingers  should  be  kept  relaxed  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  movements  of  the  band  are  a vertical  swing, 
a partial  rotation  or  roll  with  the  forearm  and  a turn- 
ing inward  or  outward.  The  last  is  used  for  scales 
by  Leschetizky  also,  the  right  hand,  for  example,  bend- 
ing toward  the  middle  of  the  keyboard,  with  lingers 
and  hand  pointing  somewhat  diagonally,  when  the 
thumb  is  underpassed  in  a scale  above  middle  C.  The 
rotation  may  be  sometimes  very  noticeable;  when  an 
upward  right-hand  scale  is  finished,  the  hand  may 
swing  up  on  the  little  finger  as  a pivot.  But  even 
when  no  motion  is  visible,  there  should  almost  always 
be  a rotative  effort  from  the  finger  just  played  to  the 
linger  next  to  be  played.  This  effort  is  in  the  forearm. 

The  forearm  roll,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  in  weight-playing.  The  forearm 
extension  brings  the  wrist  up,  and  allows  increased 
power  in  placing.  The  bending  is,  of  course,  needed 
to  take  the  hand  to  different  parts  of  the  keyboard. 
The  vibrato,  or  vertical  tremolo  such  as  is  needed  for 
octave  work,  may  be  an  up-and-down  fluttering  of 
the  wrist  alone,  or  of  the  wrist  combined  with  fore- 
arm motion. 

The  upper  arm  and  shoulder  serve  as  a support  and 
guide  to  the  forearm  in  its  motions  or  etforts.  For 
the  strongest  tones,  the  upper  arm  falls  with  the  fore- 
arm, the  combined  weight  being  intercepted  as  the 
linger  strikes  the  keys. 

Weight-playing  thus  develops  the  whole  arm  instead 
of  merely  the  fingers.  The  arm,  shoulder  and  elbows 
are  to  be  kept  as  flexible  as  possible.  This  relaxed 
condition  is  to  be  used  with  all  the  muscles,  so  that 
weight-playing,  when  correct,  demands  a minimum  of 
(Tfnrt  Breilhaupt  says,  “We  must  let  the  playing 
members  hang,  let  them  ‘go’;  all  the  muscles  must 
be  h inse.  We  balance  the  weight  and  preserve  the 
relaxed  condition  in  all  motions  and  positions,  except- 
ing those  where,  for  aesthetic  reasons,  the  opposite 
condition,  firmness,  is  especially  required. 
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well-known  book,  The  Act  of  Touch.  These  three  are 
finger-touch,  hand-touch  and  arm-weight-touch.  He  ad- 
vises either  flat  or  bent  fingers,  but  notes  that  the  latter 
can  give  stronger  effects.  In  using  arm-weight,  he 
distinguishes  between  forearm-weight  and  the  weight 
of  the  whole  arm,  the  latter  being  used  less  and  less 
as  the  speed  increases.  In  his  later  ConiiHCHtaeies, 
he  makes  the  claim  that  quality-variation  is  possible 
on  the  piano.  He  bases  this  assertion  on  experimental 
work  showing  that  the  hammer-shanks  of  a piano- 
action  cause  variation  by  bending,  and  the  varied 
strokes  on  the  strings  give  varying  overtone  combina- 
tions. But  he  does  not  clearly  show  why  repeated 
notes  of  the  same  loudness  should  not  be  necessarily 
alike  in  quality. 

In  France,  LeCouppey  advised  a low  finger-lift  and 
a pressure  that  brought  the  keys  fully  down.  In 
more  recent  days,  Pugno  called  for  a supple  wrist, 
well  bent,  as  the  important  point,  and  insisted  on 
strength  of  tone.  Marmontel  and  others  have  adopted 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  more  modern  German 
methods,  which  now  seem  fairly  widespread. 

The  great  question  arises— Which  of  the  varying 
methods  is  right?  Or  is  any  one  of  them  wholly 
right,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others? 

If  we  are  to  judge  them  by  their  fruits,  then  the 
Leschetizky  method  comes  to  the  front  very  impres- 
sively. Such  leaders  as  Paderewski  among  the  men, 
and  Katharine  Goodson  among  the  women,  are  but 
two  of  the  very  many  famous  pianists  who  studied 
with  Leschetizky  at  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  Liszt, 
the  "greatest  ever,”  evidently  played  by  the  weight 
method.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  Leschetizky 
pupils  have  grown  to  adopt  weight-playing  in  some 
degree.  The  high-finger-lift  school  does  not  seem  so 
well  represented  among  great  pianists,  but  that  need 
not  prove  its  principles  wrong. 


pared  touch.  This  same  prepared  touch,  too,  is  a great 
aid  to  accuracy. 

In  general  performance,  as  already  indicated,  finger- 
dexterity  in  no  way  interferes  with  weight-playing.  It 
would  seem  wise,  therefore,  to  let  the  fingers  get  their 
training  first  of  all,  so  that  their  strength  and  skill 
may  be  fully  developed  before  the  weight  idea  enters. 
No  matter  how  long  the  arm  is  held  rigid  to  help 
the  fingers,  it  will  always  prove  easy  to  adopt  relaxa- 
tion metliods.  One  might,  therefore,  study  by  the 
Leschetizky  method  at  first,  and  then  learn  to  play 
by  the  Breithaupt  method.  Certainly  strength  and 
skill  are  much  to  be  desired,  and  can  do  no  harm 
even  if  relaxation  methods  are  to  be  adopted  in  per- 
formance. 


TECHNICAL  PRINCIPLES  FROM  THE  CLASS- 
ROOM OF  DR.  WILLIAM  MASON. 


BY  LEONORA  SILL  ASHTON. 


[Editor’s  Note.— This  excellent  article  appeared  In  Tim 
Etude  over  five  years  ago  and  Is  printed  here  to  supplement 
tlie  preceding  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Elson  upon  the  metliods 
of  some  European  contemporaries.] 


SOME  FURTHER  MODERN  METHODS. 


Another  type  of  piano-practice  may  be  called  the 
“main-strength”  method.  An  English  method,  quoted 
as  an  example  of  tins  sort,  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  technical  exercises: 

1.  The  striking  linger  must  he  raised  rapidly  and 
with  great  force,  pivoting  on  the  knuckle. 

2.  It  should  he  held  in  this  position,  remaining  raised 
with  as  great  force  as  possible. 

3.  It  should  strike  with  the  utmost  force  and  rapid- 
jty , depressing  the  key  firmly  to  the  very  bottom, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  linger  to  be  used  next 
should  rise  with  an  equal  force  to  an  equal  height. 

Exercises  for  the  lingers,  and  later  ones  for  the 
wrist,  are  to  he  practiced  incessantly  under  this 
method.  The  arm  is  to  he  kept  relaxed,  hut  steady, 
and  the  fingers  always  curved. 

Ymong  others,  Hanon  is  one  who  believes  in  the  high 
, --lift.  In  his  set  of  exercises.  The  I irtuoso 
!'  ini't.  this  is  especially  advised. 

' Ima.  a Bohemian,  seems  nearer  to  the  Leschetizky 
I .uid  advocates  exercises  with  notes  held  by 
mimed  fingers. 

i , e-land,  1 'bias  Matthav  developed  weight-play- 
ing. Vi.iei'cudcntly  of  Breilhaupt.  Mallhay  lays  great 
sires-  ' the  importance  of  the  rotative  effort  in  the 
forearm.  11  l.issiiics  touch  in  three  species  in  his 


DIFFERENT  METHODS  COMPARED. 

In  comparing  methods,  there  are  three  main  points 
to  be  considered — muscular  development,  agility  as 
shown  in  scales  and  arpeggios  and  the  general  matter 
of  performance. 

Muscular  development  is  at  a minimum  in  the  weight- 
playing systems.  Yet  there  must  be  some  muscular 
training,  even  in  those.  There  are  finger-exercises  in 
the  weight  methods,  but  they  are  looked  at  from  a 
new  point  of  view,  namely,  the  development  of  the 
arm  from  the  shoulder  first.  However  that  may  be, 
a certain  amount  of  strength  is  necessary  in  the  fin- 
gers, besides  the  skill  needed  for  proper  motions.  The 
beginner  has  neither  of  these,  and  they  must  be  culti- 
vated. Weight-playing  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  can 
be  learned  by  those  who  have  already  acquired  linger 
dexterity.  If  a pianist,  or  even  a student,  with  well- 
trained  fingers,  takes  up  the  Breithaupt  method,  he 
will  find  himself  able  to  give  good  results.  But  if 
he  starts  with  the  weight  method,  he  may  not  obtain 
enough  finger  strength  for  best  results.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  of  weight-playing  should  not  he 
allowed  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  ability  to 
play  by  finger  muscles.  However  strong  these  may 
become,  they  will  never  interfere  with  the  weight-play- 
ing; for  even  the  strongest  muscles  are  normally  in 
a relaxed  condition,  such  as  Breithaupt  desires.  But 
if  some  occasions  arise  when  finger  strength  is  needed, 
and  the  pianist  does  not  possess  it.  he  is  then  in  a bad 
way.  Teachers  who  adopt  this  method  should  there- 
fore be  sure  to  supplement  it  by  a necessary  insistence 
on  those  Breithaupt  exercises,  or  others,  that  arc 
needed  to  develop  linger  power. 

The  high-finger-lift  method  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  way  to  develop  strength.  Gymnastics  show,  us 

that  the  best  development  conies  from  light  exercises 
regularly  taken;  and- from  this  we  may  see  that  the 
finger-work  of  the  Leschetizky  method  is  based  on 
correct  principles. 

Agility,  too,  must  come  largely  from  the  fingers; 
and  here  it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  not  be  too 
carefully  developed.  In  scales  and  arpeggios  the  prin- 
ciple of  rotative  effort  in  the  forearm  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  as  an  aid  to  the  lingers.  But  il  the  lingers 
are  treated  as  most  important,  as  is  true  of  the  Lesche- 
tizky method,  there  will  still  he  an  instinctive,  invol- 
untary use  of  this  rotative  effort.  Here,  too.  it  would 
seem  that  the  finger-training  method  does  not  interfere 
with  subsequent  weight-playing. 

The  question  of  underpassing  was  not  well  handled 
bv  Deppe.  Breithaupt  treats  it  in  more  rational  fash 
ion.  allowing  the  thumb  to  he  loosely  thrown  under  the 
hand.  Leschetizky  deals  with  the  matter  thoroughly, 
giving  many  exercises  with  both  prepared  and  v pre- 


1st.  Begin  with  your  fingers.  Place  your  hands  on 
the  piano  and  raise  the  little  finger  independently, 
moving  it  only  from  the  knuckles  and  keeping  the 
wrist,  forearm  and  upper  arm  perfectly  loose.. 

This  is  the  movement  for  light  finger  exercise,  for 
trills,  for  scales  run  evenly  and  smoothly. 

2d.  Keeping  the  finger  tips  still  on  the  keys,  use  the 
same  motion,  only  let  the  fingers  fly  up  from  the  keys 
as  soon  as  they  have  brought  forth  the  sound.  This 
is  the  lightest  and  most  delicate  staccato  -the  touch  of 
fairy  music,  elf  dances  and  graceful  embellishments. 

3d.  Still  keep  the  fingers  over  the  keys  and  with  the 
very  finger  tips  snap  them  away.  The  elastic  touch 
this  has  been  happily  called,  and  there  is  no  exercise 
practiced  persistently  which  will  give  a more  musical 
touch  than  this.  It  first  contracts  and  then  liberates 
the  muscles  of  the  hands  as  to  give  entire  freedom  of 
motion. 

This  touch  mav  be  used  in  all  practice  for  assuimg 
a positive  position  and  certainty  of  the  fingers.  In 
performing,  it  is  suited  to  single  note  passages  of  a 
decisive  character,  and,  indeed,  is  called  for  in  single 
notes  and  chords  whenever  a marked  staccato  is  shown. 

4th.  Now  bring  the  fingers  back  to  the  keys  once 
more,  and  with  single  notes,  double  thirds  and  sixths 
and  chords  let  the  weight  of  the  wrist  and  the  whole 
arm  press  them  in. 

It  will  take  long  for  the  majority  of  pupils  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  even  when  accomplished  the  perform- 
ance of  the  act  is  wont  to  slip  away  without  constant 
practice. 

If  there  is  one  tense  nerve  or  thread  of  muscles 
the  tone  will  not  he  complete.  This  movement  involves 
the  utter  relaxation  of  every  muscle  in  the  arm  from 
fingers  to  shoulder,  with  the  nervous  force  of  the  whole 
concentrated  in  the  finger  tips.  Miss  Kate  Chittenden 
has  aptly  likened  it  to  a rope  hanging  limply  by  its 
own  weight. 

When  rightly  understood  and  practiced,  this  pressure 
action  forms  the  basis  of  all  true  legato  playing,  and 
it  was  the  perfection  of  this  which  brought  forth  the 
admiration  of  Liszt  at  the  "wondrous  limpid  touch” 
of  his  American  pupil,  William  Mason. 

5th.  Traveling  hack  from  the  lingers  one  reaches 
the  wrist,  another  important  link  in  this  musical 
machinery. 


TURNING  OVER. 


BY  MARY  COLLS  CARRINGTON. 


The  ambition  of  every  teacher  is  that  each  scholai 
should  learn  to  play  entirely  without  notes.  But  there 
are  occasional  pupils  who.  either  from  natural  inaptitude 
or  defective  home-training,  find  this  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  With  such  pupils,  the  teacher  should  insist 
on  special  attention  to  facility  in  turning  over. 

What  is  more  annoying,  when  listening  to  the  piano, 
than  a deliberate  pause,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  an 
appealing  passage,  that  the  leaf  may  be  fumbled  after, 
grasped,  and  finally  turned  over?  Even  the  poorest 
memory  may  commit  a few  bars;  the  teacher  having 
decided  (and  perhaps  lightly  marked  in  pencil  as  a re- 
minder) the  most  convenient  place  to  turn,  whether 
at  the  end  of  the  page,  or  a few  measures  before,  the 
pupil  must  turn  over  every  page  unassisted,  until  this 
trifling,  yet  important,  detail  is  entirely  mastered. 
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The  Fundamental  Elements  in  Artistic  Piano  Playing 

By  DR.  OTTO  KLAUWELL. 


and  decrease  of  time.  Frequently,  as  the  experienced 
teacher  has  occasion  to  observe,  a long  ritardando  is 
attacked  too  vigorously  and  too  abruptly.  As  a result 
there  inevitably  follows  a proportionate  disagreeable 
hastening  of  the  time,  in  order  to  avoid  insupportable 
dragging.  Students  often  stumble  into  similar  blunders 
in  regard  to  dynamic  adjustments.  At  the  first  sight 
of  the  word  crescendo  they  produce  a marked  increase 
of  volume  and  a corresponding  decrease  at  that  of 
diminuendo,  whereas  these  words  denote  the  begin- 
ning of  gradual  dynamic  changes.  We  would  advise 
students  to  practice  accelerando  with  a crescendo  and 
a ritardando  with  a diminuendo,  because  these  are 
natural  combinations,  although  opposite  ones  are  by  no 
means  unusual. 


[Editor’s  Note. — The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
M unikpHda<)ogische  Matter  and  has  been  translated  for  I he 
IOtede  by  Mrs.  Aubertino  Woodward  Moore.  Dr.  lvlauweii 
is  a renowned  German  composer  and  teacher.  lie  was  a 
pupil  of  Reineeke  and  Richter  in  I.eipsic.  Later  he  became 
the  director  of  the  Cologne  Conservatory.] 


Two  aims  are  to  be  kept  continually  in  mind  by  the 
aspiring  piano-student:  skill  in  the  technical  side  of 
his  art  and  the  broad  musical  culture  essential  to  an 
intelligent  performance.  Technic  and  the  art  of  ren- 
dering are  the  main  supports  of  artistic  piano-playing. 
Similar  claims  may  be  made  for  the  singer,  violinist, 
or  any  other  performer,  but  they  have  by  far  the 
greater  significance  for  the  pianist,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  his  instrument  and  the  wide  range  of  its 
literature. 

In  order  to  invest  piano-playing  with  its  full  worth 
and  to  reveal,  through  its  mediumship,  the  beauty  and 
inner  meaning  of  a musical  work  of  art  these  impor- 
tant factors  must  work  harmoniously  together.  If 
technic  be  allowed  to  predominate,  the  listener  s atten- 
tion is  too  apt  to  be  diverted  from  the  composition 
presented  and  fixed  on  the  dexterity  of  the  performer, 
while  a one-sided  regard  for  the  art  of  rendering  leads 
to  equally  unsatisfactory  results.  Technic  demands 
primary  consideration,  and  may  be  acquired  in  and 
for  itself;  musical  interpretation  is  wholly  dependent 
on  it,  for  the  best  conceived  theoretical  understanding 
of  a musical  work  cannot  be  put  into  practice  without 
technic. 

Thus  it  is  self-evident  that  the  piano  student  should, 
from  the  outset,  devote  his  energies  equally  to  these 
cornerstones  of  his  art.  That  this  requirement  is  so 
often  overlooked  and  that  the  student’s  chief  efforts 
are  directed  into  purely  technical  channels  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  we  hear  so  much  unsatisfac- 
tory piano-playing  at  the  present  time.  It  may,  there- 
fore, not  seem  inopportune  to  point  out,  in  brief,  some 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  pianistic  art  of 
interpretation. 


STUDIES  IN  TOUCH  AND  TONE. 

To  the  earliest  rudimentary  training  in  piano  technic 
belong  studies  in  touch  and  tone,  whose  object  is  to 
strengthen  the  fingers  and  make  them  independent  Oi 
one  another,  as  well  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
manifold  problems  which  will  eventually  present  them- 
selves. Later  the  attention  is  claimed  by  the  almost 
inexhaustible  exercises  which  tend  to  the  attainment 
of  velocity  and  precision  and  the  scope  of  whose  ideal 
purpose  is  unbounded.  The  great  diversity  of  gifts, 
intellectual  and  physical,  naturally  result  in  certain 
limitations  for  individual  piano  students,  often  bringing 
their  endeavors  to  an  imperative  standstill.  Others  are 
compelled,  through  lack  of  time,  poor  health  and  a 
variety  of  causes,  to  break  off  their  studies  at  a certain 
point,  and  find  satisfaction  in  what  has  already  been 
attained. 

Piano  literature  is  extensive  enough  in  its  scope  to 
afford  abundant  materials  for  artistic  profit  and  pleas- 
ure at  every  stage  of  progress,  and  there  is  no  leason 
why  previous  studies  should  he  dropped  because  ob- 
stacles arise  in  the  way  of  further  technical  advance- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  students  cannot  be  too  ur- 
gently warned  against  trifling  with  anything  in  music 
for  which  they  have  not  had  suitable  preparation,  ma- 
terial and  spiritual. 


BEGINNING  INTERPRETATIVE  WORK. 

While  the  foundations  are  being  laid  for  artistic 
piano-playing,  the  elements  of  a noble  and  tasteful 
rendering  should  be  made  clear  to  the  student  and 
their  purpose  explained.  First  of  all  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  quickening  of  single  tones.  The  player 
should  not  be  permitted  to  regard  a tone  as  an  inani- 


mate building  stone  whose  combination  with  other  tones 
gives  rise  to  the  significant  motive  and  soulful  melody, 
but  should  be  taught  to  animate  it  with  that  exuber- 
ant life  through  which  alone  it  is  fitted  for  a fruitful 
union  with  other  tones.  This  would  quickly  put  an  end 
to  the  lack  of  interest  so  frequently  manifested  by  be- 
ginners in  piano  practice,  and  to  efforts  bent  solely 
on  mechanical  tone-production.  In  the  earliest  primary 
exercises  the  simple  repetition  of  tones,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  produce  a beautiful,  mellow,  sono- 
rous tone,  and  with  this  aim  in  view  the  most  pro- 
found sympathy  and  the  keenest  critical  sense  must  be 
brought  into  play.  If  from  the  beginning  the  student 
has  formed  the  habit  of  paying  strict  heed  to  the  quality 
of  tone,  that  will  become  second  nature  which  was 
acquired  by  conscious  force  of  will. 

When  several  tones  appear  in  a little  group,  as  in 
the  exercises  immediately  following  repeated  tones, 
there  will  confront  the  player,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
suous requirements  of  tonal  beauty,  a specific  musical 
requirement.  Two  or  more  tones  will  be  found  to 
stand  in  a certain  metrical  relation  to  one  another, 
which  must  be  made  clear  to  the  student.  In  a mere 
finger  exercise  this  relation  cannot  be  definitely  fixed 
as  in  the  motive  of  a finished  composition,  but  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  player,  who  should 
be  taught  to  invest  each  exercise  with  every  possible 
metrical  variation.  By  this  means  not  only  the  tech- 
nical purpose  of  training  the  fingers  to  ever  increasing 
strength  and  elasticity  is  accomplished,  but  also  the 
specific  musical  purpose  of  making  each  group  felt  as  a 
separate  little  organism. 

THE  STUDY  OF  DYNAMICS. 

Preparations  should  be  made  for  necessary  accentua- 
tion by  a gradual  crescendo  and  corresponding  dimin- 
uendo. This  schooling  of  the  fingers  to  express  con- 
scious adjustment  of  the  volume  of  tone  is  one  of  the 
main  requisites  of  a musical  rendering.  For  the  de- 
gree of  power  to  be  employ'ed  in  a composition  of  merit 
is  a continually  varying  quantity,  even  in  passages 
where  the  changes  are  not  expressly  indicated.  It  is 
precisely  these  more  delicate  dynamic  nuances,  these 
continual  essential  lesser  fluctuations  of  tone,  which 
give  outward  manifestation  to  the  inner  life  of  a com- 
position, and  demand  a keenness  of  judgment  and  a 
practical  skill  that  cannot  be  acquired  too  early. 

A special  difficulty  confronts  the  pianist  in  this  re- 
spect owing  to  the  necessary  individual  treatment  of 
his  hands.  The  passages  in  which  both  hands  have 
the  same  tasks  to  perform  in  regard  to  volume  and 
tone-coloring  are  greatly  overbalanced  by  those  in  which 
the  prevailing  melodic  element  calls  for  a treatment 
that  will  make  it  rise  clear  and  distinct  above  the 
accompanying  voices  forming  its  harmonic  support. 
The  melody  usually  lies  in  the  upper  voice  although 
not  infrequently,  as  for  instance,  in  the  fugue,  it  ap- 
pears in  a lower,  or  middle  voice,  and  its  execution 
becomes  peculiarly  difficult  in  the  latter  case  if  the 
melodic  threads  alternate  in  the  two  hands  and  the 
dynamic  unity  of  the  melody  is  to  be  preserved  in  spite 
of  the  duality  of  the  organs  of  execution. 


VARIATIONS  IN  TIME. 

Less  complex  is  a second  important  demand  of  ar- 
tistic piano-playing,  the  art  of  time  variations.  In  a 
musical  masterpiece  time  is  not  a fixed  quantity;  ex- 
cept where  specific  changes  are  prescribed  by  the  com- 
poser; it  is  subject  to  continual,  though  often  slight, 
modifications.  From  the  earliest  stages  of  his  work 
the  piano  student  should  diligently  strive,  through  ap- 
propriate exercises  to  master  this  essential  requirement 
for  excellence  in  his  art.  Lfe  should  accustom  himself 
to  a strictly  economical  division  of  a gradual  increase 


INTELLIGENT  PHRASING. 

A third  important  requirement  of  artistic  piano-play- 
ing is  intelligent  phrasing,  foundations  for  which 
should  also  be  laid  in  the  earliest  stages  of  training. 
Any  fi-nger  exercise  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a special 
study  for  this  purpose,  by  interposing  a comma,  O' 
breathing-space,  between  any  two  notes  of  a groun 
and  treating  the  note  following  it  as  the  beginning  of 
a new  phrase.  Moreover,  the  dynamic  climax  ap- 
proached by  a crescendo  and  with  a diminuendo  leadmg 
away  from  it  may  have  its  position  changed  at  will,  thus 
producing  an  abundance  of  varied  forms  of  expression, 
all  of  which  will  be  encountered  by  the  student  in 
later  practice  and  whose  mastery  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  him. 

These  remarks,  inadequate  though  they  may  be,  at 
least  outline  the  requirements  of  well  grounded  artistic 
piano-playing.  Having  at  his  command  the  skill  gained 
through  the  exercises  suggested,  the  student  may  face 
unruffled  the  higher  problems  of  the  art  of  pianistic 
rendering,  problems  depending  in  part  on  harmonic  and 
contrapuntal  relations,  in  part  on  the  individual  form 
relations  of  different  compositions  and  which  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  present  article. 


MAKING  MUSICIANS  FOR  THE  HOME. 


BY  GERTRUDE  M.  GREEN H ATX H. 


Not  very  long  ago,  a mother  who  had  heard  her 
child  play  his  lesson  very  creditably  remarked,  1 
don’t  know  how  it  is,  but,  while  Harry' plays  very 
well  by  himself,  he  seems  to  find  it  impossible  to 
accompany  his  sister  in  her  songs.  His  father,  too, 
likes  to  play  the  violin  a little  in  the  evening,  but 
Harry  doesn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  play  accompani- 
ments.” This  set  me  thinking  very  vigorously.  What 
are  we  teachers  trying  to  do?  Are  we  trying  to  make 
our  pupils  masters  of  a few  difficult  pieces  to  be  learned 
only  by  long  and  dreary  practice,  or  are  we  trying  to 
give  them  good  routine,  so  that  they  can  read  simple 
pieces  at  sight,  play  accompaniments  and  become,  as 
it  were,  the  musical  center  of  their  home  circle?  Are 
we  trying  to  advertise  ourselves,  or  to  make  good 
musicians  ? 

While  having  pupils  who  can  apparently  dash  off  a 
Chopin  Polonaise  or  a Liszt  Rhapsody  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  very  good  advertising  for  the  teacher, 
it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  very  bad  advertising.  Parents 
may  be  proud  to  find  that  little  Johnny  can  play  a diffi- 
cult piece  brilliantly,  but  their  pride  is  apt  to  diminish 
when  they  find  that  Johnny  cannot  play  a simple  hymn 
tune  or  accompaniment  at  sight.  How  much  happier 
they  would  be  to  find  that  the  boy  could  be  of  real 
use  when  a few  neighbors  dropped  in  for  a musical 
evening. 

This  aspect  of  things  impressed  me  so  forcibly  that 
I determined  in  my  own  teaching  to  make  my  pupils 
good  sight-readers,  and  able  to  do  ensemble  woik. 
They  were  encouraged  to  read  articles  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  musical  magazines,  and  to  play  at  sight 
not  only  solos,  but  duets,  song  accompaniments,  hymn 
tunes  and  easy  violin  accompaniments.  This  work,  of 
course,  was  made  supplementary  to  the  regular  routine 
technical  drill  and  the  study  of  solo  pieces,  but,  where 
practice  time  is  limited,  it  is  better  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  technical  drill  or  piece-study  than  to  do 
away  with  sight-reading  and  ensemble  work. 


Sebastian  Bach  is  the  Old  Testament  of  our  music 
His  works  are  the  promise  which  lus  followers  ha\i 
merely  fulfilled.  The  relation  of  Bach  to  modern  Ger- 
man musical  art  is  that  of  Greece  to  the  art  of  later 
days. — Marsop. 
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1872— HANS  ENGELMANN— 1914 


The  news  that  Hans 
Engelmann  is  no  longer 
living  will  be  received 
with  sincere  regret  by 
thousands  of  our  readers. 
Probably  no  more  prolific 
composer  of  popular  sa- 
lon music  ever  lived.  His 
compositions  numbered  in 
all  about  three  thousand, 
though  not  all  of  these 
were  published  under  his 
own  name.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  indefatig- 
able Czerny,  save  that 
whereas  Czerny  wrote 
endless  pages  of  music  that  had  no  purpose  other  than 
to  provide  technical  drill,  Engelmann  wrote  music  that 
was  genuinely  tuneful.  Many  of  the  melodies  were  of 
the  straightforward,  simple  kind  that  always  find  a 
way  into  the  hearts  of  a vast  mass  of  people  to  whom 
the  classics  are  a sealed  book. 

Engelmann  was  born  at  Berlin,  June  16,  1872,  and 
died  May  5,  1914.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a German 
military  officer  of  high  distinction  who  rose  to  be  a 
Private  Secretary  in  the  service  of  Emperor  William  I. 
The  boy’s  education  in  early  childhood  was  of  the  best, 
and  he  began  to  study  the  piano  at  the  age  of  seven. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
nevertheless  saw  to  it  that  the  boy  had  an  excellent 
musical  training,  even  permitting  him  to  undertake  a 
course  of  study  in  piano  and  composition  at  Leipsic. 
The  boy’s  love  of  music  was  so  great,  however,  that  it 


surpassed  everything  else.  His  father’s  attempt  to  keep 
him  from  a musical  career  by  placing  him  in  a mer- 
cantile office  merely  had  the  effect  of  making  his  love 
of  music  stronger  than  ever. 

The  young  musician  came  to  America  in  1891,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  did  not  originally  intend 
to  reside  permanently  in  this  country,  but  he  met  with 
so  cordial  a reception  that  he  finally  decided  to  remain. 
At  this  time  he  received  much  assistance,  musical  and 
otherwise,  from  Hermann  Mohr,  an  excellent  teacher  in 
Philadelphia,  who  proved  himself  to  be  a true  friend. 
After  Hermann  Mohr  died,  however,  Engelmann  was 
left  to  fight  his  battles  alone.  He  managed  to  win 
some  distinction  as  a pianist,  and  also  gathered  about 
him  a coterie  of  pupils,  though  success  did  not  come 
without  a struggle. 

All  this  time  he  kept  persistently  composing,  his  first 
published  work  being  The  Marine  Band  March.  There 
soon  proved  to  be  a ready  market  for  his  compositions, 
which  were  found  acceptable  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  This  no  doubt  was  largely  due  to  the  extremely 
melodious  nature  of  everything  he  wrote,  whether  it 
was  an  easy  piece  for  the  lower  grade  or  a complicated 
work  intended  only  for  advanced  performers.  The 
most  popular  of  all  the  works  that  flowed  from  his  pen 
was  unquestionably  The  Melody  of  Love. 

Composers,  like  poets,  are  born  and  not  made.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  for  a man  to  go  through  an 
elaborate  course  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  musical 
form,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  be  able  to 
write  music  that  is  "well  constructed”  and  blameless 
from  a theoretical  point  of  view.  There  are  thousands 
of  Doctors  of  Music  in  the  world  to  whom  the  writing 


of  such  music  is  a simple  matter.  But  natural 
musicians  are  more  rare.  Natural  musicians  are  those 
to  whom  music  is  as  the  breath  of  life.  They  think 
in  tones  as  others  think  in  words  and  can  only  find 
the  true  expression  of  their  inmost  thoughts  in  the 
language  of  music.  A course  in  theory  can  only 
develop  such  gifts  to  a higher  degree  of  technical  per- 
fection, it  cannot  supply  them  if  they  are  missing. 

Hans  Engelmann  was  unquestionably  a natural 
musician.  From  him  melodies  gushed  like  water  from 
a spring.  Engeimann’s  music  possesses  at  least  one 
quality  which  no  critic  can  afford  to  decry.  It  possesses 
the  quality  of  absolute  sincerity.  Engelmann  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  people  around  him  and  absorbed 
the  life  of  the  everyday  world.  This  he  gave  out 
again  in  his  music  in  good  measure.  He  did  what  so 
many  of  us  fail  to  do — the  best  he  knew  how  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  in- 
terpreted the  life  he  lived  honestly  into  music,  and  in 
doing  this  he  gave  pleasure  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
— perhaps  millions — of  people,  because  he  gave  them 
tunes  they  could  understand.  Hans  Engelmann  is 
dead,  and  dead  before  his  time,  but  some  at  least  of 
his  hundreds  of  melodies  will  live  after  him  and  serve 
to  awaken  in  many  a small  heart  the  love  of  music 
which  unites  all  Etude  readers,  however  varied  their 
tastes,  in  the  bonds  of  true  fellowship. 

In  addition  to  Melody  of  Love,  mentioned  above, 
among  the  most  popular  of  Engeimann’s  compositions 
are:  Apple  Blossoms,  Dreamland,  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
Grand  Waltz  Caprice,  Grand  Festival  March,  Bride 
Kiss  Waltz,  Lover’s  Lane  Waltz,  Over  Hill  and  Dale, 
In  the  Arena,  En  Route  March,  Under  the  Mistletoe, 
When  the  Lights  are  Low,  Concert  Polonaise. 


HANS  EXGFLMANN. 


The  Best  of  the  New  Music  Issued  by  the  Leading  Publishers 

Selected,  Graded  and  Recommended  to  The  Etude  Readers 


This  list  of  piano  music  and  songs  represents  a gleaning  from  the  new  music  of  the  various  leading  publishers  as  offered  from  month  to  month.  The  pieces 
are  graded  in  a scale  of  ten:  from  Grade  /,  very  easy , to  Grade  to,  very  difficult,  the  stage  of  virtuosity.  The  compas's  of  the  songs  is  indicated  in  a general  way 
by  the  capital  letters  II.,  L.  and  A/.,  standing  respectively  for  High,  Low  and  Medium.  When  the  song  is  published  in  several  keys,  it  is  so  indicated. 


PIANO  SOLO 


VOCAL 


Grade  Price 

Booth,  C.  H.  H.  Romances  for  the 
Piano.  Book  I.  (Luckhardt  & 

Beider) 0-7  1.00 

Crary,  Mary  P.  The  Robin's  Dance. 

(C.  F.  Sumray) 3 .40 

Eilenberg,  R.  E.  Air  de  Ballet.  2 

Pianos.  8 Hands.  (B.  F.  Wood).  3-4  l.r>0 
Marchetti,  F.  D.  Innamorata.  Valse. 

(G.  Schirmer) 4 .50  I 

Woodforde-Finden,  Amy.  Four  Indian 

Love  Lyrics.  (Boosey  & Co.)  . . . 4-6  1.00 


J.  FISCHER  & CO.,  New  York  City. 

Biedermann,  E.  J.  Op.  28.  Anthology. 

Six  Short  Recital  Pieces 3-4  .75 

Perrata,  G.  Op.  9,  No.  2b.  A Night 

on  the  Island  of  Amalasunta.  ...  7 .75 

George,  S.  L.  Dreams  of  Childhood 
and  Mother  Goose  Melodies.  11 

First  Grade  Pieces 1-2  .60 

Sudds,  W.  F.  In  Joyful  Mood.  Ten 

Easy  Pieces  3 .60 

HINDS,  NOBLE  & ELDREDGE 
New  York  City. 

Kroeger,  E.  R.  Op.  85,  No.  1.  Mo 

mento  Capriccioso  6 .CO 


Grade  Price 


Op.  85,  No.  2.  Vision  6 .40 

Op.  85,  No.  3.  Under  the  Leaves.  7 .40 

Op.  86,  No.  1.  In  the  Gondola.  ..  7 .50 

Op.  86,  No.  2.  Lost  Illusions 5 .40 

Op.  86,  No.  3.  Idyllo  6 .00 

Op.  87,  No.  1.  Rigel  5 .60 

Op.  87,  No.  2.  Tube  Roses 7 .30 

Op.  87,  No.  3.  2nd  Impromptu...  7 .75 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT,  Boston. 

Dana,  Arthur.  Op.  30.  The  Seasons. 

12  Children’s  Pieces  2 2 . 7 5 

Taldi,  Mari.  For  Sunny  Hours.  5 
Composi  t ion  s — 

1.  Daffodil  Dance  3 .40 

2.  The  Bumble  Bee  Goes  Visiting..  3 .40 

3.  Wanda.  Mazurka 3 .4  0 

4.  Castanets.  Spanish  Dance 3 .40 

5.  Jumping  Jack 3 .40 

G.  RICORDI  & CO.,  New  York  City. 

Earratt,  E.  Autrefois  (A  Retrospect).  8 .60 

Elgar,  Edw.  Carissima  5 .60 

Europe,  J.  R.  Congratulations  Valse.  4 .60 

Janowski,  Eugfene.  D.jorah  ( A Forest 

Romance)  Pink  Rose.  Romance.  5 .60 

Scott,  Cyril.  Pastoral  Suite.  No.  2. 

Pastorale  6 .60 


BOOSEY  & CO.,  New  York  City. 

Grade  Price 


Borsdorf,  Oskar.  Blackbird  and 

Throstle.  4 Keys 4 .60 

Coleridge-Taylor,  S.  The  Island  of 

Gardens.  2 Keys 4 .60 

Cox,  Ralph.  Forget."  2 Keys 3 .60 

Eville,  V.  Audacity.  2 Keys 3 .60 

Thy  Valentine.  2 Keys 3 .60 

I Quilter,  R.  Blossom  Time.  2 Keys.  3 .60 

Sanderson,  Wilfrid.  Friend  o’  Mine. 

4 Keys  3 .60 

Lorraine.  4 Keys 3 .60 

Wynne,  C.  Waiting.  4 Keys 3 .60 

G.  RICORDI  & CO.,  New  York  City. 

\ Burleigh,  H.  T.  The  Hour  Glass.  2 

Keys  4 .60 

Carrington,  J.  Flower  Thoughts.  (Jas- 
mine-Time of  June,  Tii at  one  Red 
Rose,  Hyacinths,  My  Love's  A 

Violet)  <M) 3-4  1.00 

! Lang,  Agnes  M.  The  Child's  Face. 

2 Keys  3 .60 

Quilter,  R.  Op.  18,  No.  3.  The 

Jocund  Dance.  2 Keys 4 .60 

Op.  18,  No.  2.  Where  be  you  Go- 
ing? 2 Keys 4 .60 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT,  Boston. 

Grade  Price 


Chadwick,  G.  W.  I Know  Two  Eyes. 

2 Keys 4 .50 

Coleridge-Taylor,  S.  The  Guest.  2 

Keys  6 .65 

Life  and  Death.  2 Keys 4 .60 

Tell,  O Tell  Me.  2 Keys 4 .60 

Lang,  Margaret  R.  Op.  22.  Irish 

Love  Song,  An.  3 Keys 3 .50 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 
Chicago,  111. 


Cook,  B.  C.  A Prayer  (L) 3 .50 

Gillette,  J.  R.  O Strength  and  Stay 

(M)  3 .50 

Martin,  Margaret  R.  Dream  Tree,  The 

(L)  3 .50 

Miles,  F.  T.  Unfolding  Faith  (M)..  3 .30 

Salter,  Mary  T.  An  April  Message 

'(H)  3 .50 

Rose  and  a Dream,  A (H) 3 .50 


PIPE  ORGAN 


VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 


J.  FISCHER  & BRO.,  New  York  City. 


Marshall-Lttcas.  I Hear  Your  Calling 

Me.  (Boosey  & Co.)  .4  .60 

G.  RICORDI  & CO.,  New  York  City. 

Elgar,  Edward.  Carissima 1 .75 

Leoncavallo,  R.  Matt inata.  (’'Pis  the 

i e Day) 4 .75 

WHITE-SMITH  MUSIC  CO. 

Hamilton.  Eber  C Op.  7.  T™  Tone 


1.  Ding  Dong  Bell.  Waltz 1 

2.  Dickory,  Dickory,  Dock.  Polka.  1 

3.  Jack  and  Jill.  Mazurka 1 

4.  Hush  a -live,  Baby.  Berceuse..  1 

5.  Old  King"  Cole.  Galop 1 

6.  Little  Tee  Wee.  Barcarolle.  ...  1 

7.  Hmnpty  Damply.  Scholtische . . 1 

8.  Lillie  Bo-Peep.  Tarantelle.  ...  1 

9.  A Lillie  Cock  Sparrow.  Seller 

zino  1 

10.  Cork  a Doodle  Doo.  March.  ...  1 
Ecnaud  Miersch.  Berceuse 6 


n 1 Federlein,  G.  H.  Scherzo  Pastorale..  3 

O 1...  „ J • , o 


"r.o  Snluto  d'Amor  3 

V,o  l Legend  4 

" r, o Frysinger,  J.  F.  Traumlied 3 

.50  Gillette,  J.  R.  Romance ...  3 

Kinder,  Ralph.  In  Moonlight 3 

"><l  l In  Springtime  4 

r,n  Klein,  B.  O.  Op.  32.  No.  1.  Secret 

*50  d’ Amour  3 

.60  Sykes,  Harry.  Novelette 3 


1 .00 
.60 
.60 
.75 
.50 
.50 


.60 

.60 


Vincent,  H.  B.  Oralaine.  Gavotte.  . . 4 .75 

En  Route.  Scherzo  4 .75 

Johnston,  E.  F.  Forest  Aresper.  Noc- 
turne   3 .60 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT,  Boston. 

Brewer,  J.  H.  Op.  22,  No.  2.  Ro- 

manza 5 .60 

Cole,  R.  G.  Op.  29.  Meditation....  4 .65 

Rideout,  Percy.  Forest  Studies 
Three  Pieces  for  the  Organ.  (G. 

Ricordi  & Co.) 4-5  1.00 
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GOTTSCHALK’S  PERIOD. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  (December  25, 

1814)  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  and  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  closed  the  last 
conflict  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
energetic  New  World.  A few  months  there- 
after (February  22,  1815),  Boston,  a favored  theater 
for  peace  jubilees,  held  a musical  festival  celebrating 
the  signing  of  the  treaty.  The  success  of  this 
musical  event  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  one  month  later.  By  Christmas 
of  the  same  year  the  society  was  able  to  give  a 
concert  made  up  largely  from  the  works  of  Handel 
and  Haydn.  In  less  than  ten  years  the  organi- 
zation had  become  important  enough  to  commission 
Beethoven  to  write  an  oratorio  for  its  use.  Beethoven 
was  greatly  pleased,  but  unfortunately  did  not  under- 
take the  work. 

In  Philadelphia  music  had  also  had  a fine  beginning,  for 
as  early  as  1759  there  had  been  a performance  of  that 
peculiar  contraption  known  as  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  and  in 
1801  parts  of  iiandel's  Messiah  had  been  given  at  a public 
concert.  In  Nfw  York  the  musical  work  seemed  to  center 
at  first  around  the  church,  and  Ritter  in  his  Music  in 
America  mentions  a performance  of  The  Messiah  taking 
place  in  Trinity  Church  as  early  as  1750.  (The  work  was 
first  given  in  Dublin  in  1742).  Comic  operas  or  more 
pioperly  speaking,  ballad  operas,  which  were^  more  farces 
interspersed  with  songs  were  given  in  New  York  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  musical  character 
of  these  performances  continually  improved,  and  by  181  o 
we  find  that  the  works  of  Henry  Bishop  were  becoming 
popular  in  America.  In  1823  Payne’s  famous  Clan,  the 
1 laid  of  Milan  was  presented  with  music  by  Bishop  (includ- 
ing Home,  Sweet  Home).  In  1825  Weber’s  Freyschutz  was 
given  in  New  York  in  a somewhat  garbled  form.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  Manuel  Garcia  brought  his  opera  com- 
pany to  New  York.  It  was  made  up  largely  of  members 
of  his  family  and  his  friends.  His  daughter,  Mme.  Malibran, 
was  the  leading  soprano.  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  goes  so  far  as 
to  call  Garcia  “our  musical  Columbus.”  A number  of  the 
representative  works  of  the  time,  notably  The  Barber  of 
Seville,  The  Magic  Flute  and  Masaniello  were  given  in 
garbled  form. 

As  early  as  1791  New  Orleans  had  a regular  com- 
pany of  musical  theatrical  performers,  and  by  the  time 
of  our  second  war  with  England  there  was  a regularly 
established  operatic  enterprise  in  the  Southern  city. 
Louisiana  had  become  a part  of  the  LTnited  States, 
thanks  to  good  American  dollars  and  Napoleon’s  fear 
of  England.  But  it  was  at  heart  still  a Latin  terri- 
tory. The  spirit  and  traditions  of  France  and  even 
Spain  were  not  to  be  removed  by  legal  annexation. 
Indeed,  the  legislators  continued  for  many  years  to 
conduct  their  debates  in  the  French  language,  and  to 
this  day  the  tendency  to  emulate  France  and  things 
French  is  very  manifest. 

GOTTSCHALK’S  ANCESTORS. 

The  foregoing  must  make  quite  clear  the  fact  that  Gott- 
schalk  was  born  in  an  atmosphere  very  different  from  that 
of  most  other  parts  of  America  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  sections  of  Canada.  French  ideals,  French  litera- 
ture. French  art,  French  music  made  New  Orleans  the  Paris 
of  the  new  world.  But  there  was  a still  greater  Ereneh 
influence  in  the  life  of  Gottsehalk  than  his  environment. 
Ills  mother  was  one  Aimee  Marie  de  Brasl£,  a native  of 
New  Orleans,  who  when  she  was  fifteen  years  Old  married 
Edward  Gottsehalk,  who  went  ta  America  from  England  in 
1828.  The  father,  it  is  understood,  had  studied  medicine 
In  Leipsic,  and  had  secured  his  degree  there. 

GOTTSCHALK’S  CHILDHOOD. 

Louis  Moreau  Gottsehalk  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
May  8,  1829.  He  was  said  to  have  been  very  frail  and 
very  fair  when  a child.  His  personal  beauty  was  such 
that  it  attracted  wide  attention,  and  he  was  a most 
amiable,  tractable  child.  His  sister  relates  that  once, 
while  their  mother  was  resting  at  Pass  Christian,  she 
was  startled  by  hearing  the  sound  of  a very  attractive 
melody  coming  from  the  adjoining  music  room.  It 
was  a melody  the  mother  had  played.  She  knew  that 
no  one  else  but  her  three-year-old  baby  was  in  the 
house.  Half  startled  and  half  delighted,  she  rushed 
to  the  room  in  which  the  piano  stood  and  found  Louis 
Moreau  Gottsehalk  standing  on  a high  stool. 

The  child’s  father  was  startled  by  this  unusual  mani- 
festation of  talent,  and  an  expert  was  brought  in  in 
the  person  of  a French  musician  called  Letellier.  He 
mapped  out  a course  suitable  to  the  talent  of  so  young 
a pupil.  At  the  age  of  six  Gottsehalk  commenced 
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“Music  is  my  bride  to  cheer  and  delight  me. 

Music  is  my  friend  to  amuse  and  make  me  gay. 

Music — ah!  it  is  my  angel  to  lead  me  to  Ood.” 

studying  French  and  also  the  violin  with  a teacher 
named  Ely. 

According  to  an  account  coming  from  Gottschalk’s 
sister,  the  boy  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  requested 
to  play  the  organ  during  the  absence  of  the  local  parish 
organist.  Indeed,  he  was  impressed  into  service  with- 
out warning  of  any  kind.  His  teacher  pulled  the 
stops  and  used  the  pedals,  but  the  boy  read  the  music 
for  the  entire  mass  at  sight.  At  the  end  he  was  so 
exhausted  with  excitement  and  delight  that  after  run- 
ning home  to  tell  his  mother  he  fell  weeping  hysteri- 
cally in  her  arms. 

A PRODIGY. 

At  eight  Gottsehalk  gave  a concert  in  aid  of  a vio- 
linist connected  with  the  French  opera  (M.  Miolau), 
who  had  been  attended  by  misfortune.  The  concert 
was  a huge  success.  After  the  child  was  home  safely 
tucked  away  in  bed  he  was  awakened  by  a serenading 
party  composed  of  the  violinist  and  his  many  friends 
from  the  opera. 

DEPARTURE  FOR  EUROPE. 

Although  even  at  that  time  musical  culture  had  made  a 
very  gratifying  advance  in  New  Orleans,  it  was  realized 
that  a course  of  stud?  in  Europe  was  well  nigh  indispensable 
for  the  very  talented'  bov.  This  was  difficult  to  bring  about, 
principally  because  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  so  deeply 
devoted  to  each  other.  He  was,  according  to  all  accounts, 
an  unusual  youth  in  the  sense  that  he  was  constantly 
trying  to  do  good  to  others.  In  after  years  his  unselfish- 
ness was  noted  by  many  observers.  A stern  father,  however, 
settled  the  European  question  by  booking  his  passage  on  a 
steamer  leaving  New  Orleans  in  May,  1842.  By  this  time 
the  boy  had  become  very  popular  in  his  home  city,  and  his 
farewell  concert  was  attended  by  a very  large  audience.  His 
departure  was  kept  secret  from  his  mother,  and  she  was  so 
prostrated  by  his  going  that  for  a time  it  seemed  as  though 
she  might  not  survive. 

AT  SCHOOL  IN  PARIS. 

Arriving  in  Paris,  the  twelve-year-old  virtuoso  was 
put  in  a private  school  conducted  by  M.  Dussart.  For 
the  first  six  months  lie  studied  with  Charles  Halle. 
Halle  (originally  Carl  Halle)  was  a German  who  had 
settled  in  Paris  and  had  become  the  friend  of  Cheru- 
bini, Liszt,  Chopin  and  others.  In  1843  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  worked  for  most  of  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  a conductor  and  as  a teacher.  He  was 
knighted  in  1888.  His  position  was  such  that  he  was 
able  to  introduce  the  wonderfully  gifted  Gottsehalk 
to  many  celebrities.  When  Halle  left  for  England, 


Gottsehalk  became  the  pupil  of  Camille  Marie 
Stamaty,  a pupil  of  Kalkbrenner  and  Mendels- 
sohn. Stamaty  also  became  the  teacher  of  no  less 
a master  than  Saint-Saens.  Under  this  new 
teacher  Gottsehalk  made  remarkable  progress, 
and  it  is  said  that  Chopin  took  a great  interest  in 
his  work.  His  teacher  in  harmony  was  M.  Maledan. 

STUDENT  LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

Gottsehalk  was  fortunate  in  having  two  influential  rela- 
tives who  introduced  him  into  the  exciting  life  of  the  Paris- 
ian capital.  These  were  his  aunt,  the  Co'mtesse  de  Lagrange, 
and  his  cousin,  the  Comtesse  de  Bourjolly.  With  the  talents 
he  soon  became  much  sought,  and  his  brilliant  improvisa- 
tions became  the  talk  of  Paris  even  in  the  days  of  great 
masters  of  the  keyboard  like  Liszt,  Chopin  and  Thalberg. 
Still  a child,  he  found  time  to  write  down  some  of  his 
improvisations,  and  the  result  was  his  Ossian  and  the 
Danse  des  Ombres  both  of  which  were  dedicated  to  his 
mother.  At  fifteen  he  was,  writing  such  pieces  as  Bannier, 
Savanne  and  Bamboula.  An  attack  of  typhoid  fever  proved 
on  obstacle  in  his  school  work  from  which  he  did  not  re- 
cover for  some  considerable  time.  According  to  one  report 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Berlioz  for  a time,  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  was  rather  his  protigi  than  his  pupil  since 
the  older  musician  took  a fatherly  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  rising  young  pianist  and  composer. 

His  association  with  Berlioz  was  so  important  to  him  that 
he  declined  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Fre- 
quent concerts  took  place  in  the  Salle  Pleyel,  and  many 
of  the  musicians  of  the  dav  were  very  enthusiastic.  Natu- 
rally men  of  the  type  of  Offenbach,  Le  Couppey,  Jo's.  Ascher 
and  many  others  were  fascinated  by  the  immense  facility 
with  which  Gottsehalk  treated  his  melodic  ideas.  His  judg- 
ment was  greatly  respected,  and  when  he  was  little  over 
sixteen  he  was  asked  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  at  a prize 
contest  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  At  the  same  time  be 
gave  a series  of  highly  successful  concerts  in  which  Berlioz 
narticipated. 

Overwork  and  overexcitement  proved  too  much  for  so 
sensitive  a youth,  and  in  1847  he  was  obliged  to  take  a 
long  rest.  At  every  place,  however,  he  was  importuned 
to  give  concerts,  and  in  Switzerland  especially  he  extended 
his  reputation  very  considerably  through  occasional  appear- 
ances. in  the  meantime  his  family  in  America  had  become 
excited  over  the  reports  of  his  success,  and  his  mother  and 
his  sisters  visited  him  in  Paris  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  This  encouraged  him  immensely,  and  he  wrote  many 
of  the  popular  salon  pieces  of  the  type  whicli  made  his  name 
famous  during  the  next  quarter  of  a century.  Much  of  bis 
time  was  devoted  to  playing  for  charitable  purposes,  as  he 
was  only  too  anxious  to  help  others  at  all  times. 

EARLY  CONCERT  TOURS. 

In  1849  Gottsehalk  made  a tour  of  France,  only  to 
find  that  his  pieces  were  played  everywhere  by  people 
who  were  anxious  to  fete  him  after  every  perform- 
ance. His  father  arrived  in  Paris  and  Gottsehalk  re- 
turned long  enough  to  greet  him  and  then  departed 
for  an  extensive  tour  of  Spain.  There  he  was  lionized 
in  a manner  difficult  to  understand  in  this  more  mate- 
rialistic age.  The  king  gave  him  the  diamond  cross 
of  “Isabella  la  Catholique”  and  that  of  “Leon  d’Hol- 
stein.”  The  sword  of  honor,  “El  Chielanero,”  was 
also  bestowed  upon  him. 

One  sensational  tale  is  told  of  his  visit  to  Spain.  A 
young  woman  who  was  devoted  to  music  lay  at  death’s 
door.  She  had  longed  to  hear  Gottsehalk  play,  but 
was  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  She  was  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances. The  pianist  heard  of  this  and  had  his 
instrument  taken  to  her  room.  There  he  played  while 
her  spirit  departed  in  peace.  After  two  years  spent 
in  the  adulation  of  his  Spanish  admirers,  he  returned 
to  Paris  and  left  for  New  York  in  1852,  where  he 
was  greeted  by  his  father  and  brothers.  Gottsehalk 
never  saw  Paris  again. 

AMERICAN  APPEARANCES. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Niblo’s  Garden 
was  one  of  the  chief  amusement  resorts  in  New  York.  It 
possessed  a large  auditorium  and  everything  from  symphony 
concerts  to  spectacular  extravaganzas  was  presented  in  that 
famous  theatre.  Accordingly  Gottschalk's  first  American 
appearance  was  scheduled  to  take  place  there.  (Feb  11th 
1853).  Some  of  his  fascinating  piano  pieces  had  gained 
some  popularity  in  America  and  the  concert  was  very 
successful.  The  musical  criticism  of  the  day  leaned  rather 
toward  tlie  spread  eagle  English  which  resounded  through 
our  legislative  halls  after  the  fashion  of  Daniel  Webster. 
One  of  die  papers  in  endeavoring  to  pile  on  applause  of  the 
exaggerated  kind  said.  "Gottsehalk  has  the  dexterity  of 
Jaell,  the  power  of  Mayer  and  the  taste  of  Herz,”  a 
criticism  altogether  without  meaning  in  tills  day  since  the 
minor  pianists  witli  whom  he  was  compared  are  rapidly 
becoming  little  more  than  obscure  phantoms  in  musical 
history.  In  another  paragraph  we  are  told  that  “lie  dashes 
at  tlie  instrument  as  Murat  charged  the  enemy.”  The 
New  York  Tribune  even  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that 
it  was  very  gratifying  to  observe  a citizen  of  our  glorious 
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republic  eclipsing  Beethoven  and  certain  other  classical 
•'old  logics."  . . 

A more  authoritative  criticism,  albeit  from  an  impas- 
sioned musical  enthusiast,  comes  from  no  less  than  Hector 
Berlioz,  and  reads  : , ,, 

••Gottschalk  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  possess  all  the 
different  elements  of  a consummate  pianist,  all  the  faculties 
which  surround  him  with  an  irresistible  prestige,  and  give 
him  a sovereign  power.  lie  is  an  accomplished  musician; 
he  knows  just  how  far  fancy  may  be  indulged  in  expression, 
lie  knows  Hie  limits  beyond  which  any  liberties  taken  with 
tile  rhythm  produce  only  confusion  and  disorder;  and  upon 
these  limits  lie  never  encroaches.  There  is  an  exquisite 
grace  in  his  manner  of  phrasing  sweet  melodies,  and 
throwing  off  light  touches  from  the  higher  keys.  The  bold- 
ness and  brilliancy  and  originality  of  ids  play  at  once  dazzles 
and  astonishes,  and  the  infantile  naivete  of  his  smiling 
caprices,  the  charming  simplicity  with  which  he  renders 
simple  tilings,  seem  to  belong  to  another  individuality,  dis- 
(in ft  from  tluit  which  marks  his  thundering  energy:  llius 

the  success  of  M.  Gottschalk  before  an  audience  of  musical 
cultivation  is  immense.” 


GOTTSCHALK  AS  A COMPOSER. 

Berlioz’s  adulation  must  come  as  a surprise  to  many 
who  have  read  for  years  some  of  the  supercilious 
criticisms  of  lofty  musicians  who  fail  to  see  anything 
of  merit  in  the  very  individual  work  of  Gottschalk 
because  he  worked  along  a somewhat  different  plane 
from  that  of  the  more  serious  and  more  exacting 
musicians  whose  names  are  classed  with  the  masters 
of  the  art.  However,  the  day  of  Gottschalk  is  now  long 
past,  and  we  may  estimate  his  artistic  achievements  as 
well  as  his  shortcomings  through  the  perspective  which 
lends  frankness  to  judgment.  Such  programs  as  Gott- 
schalk played  would  he  impossible  in  the  concert  halls 
of  America  to-day.  Compared  with  the  great  master- 
pieces for  the  piano,  many  of  Gottschalk  s works  would 
be  declared  trivial  and  even  banal  by  the  average 
newspaper  critic.  This  criticism  would  be  justified 
in  many  cases.  Even  in  Boston  in  his  own  day  Gott- 
schalk was  very  coldly  received,  for  Boston  was  al- 
ready saturated  with  the  classicism  of  the  German 
school.  Regarded  by  the  severe  standards  of  taste 
cultivated  by  the  musician  who  has  rarely  been  away 
from  his  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  long  enough 
to  learn  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  world  still 
clings  to  pretty  and  catchy  tunes  of  a more  or  less 
commonplace  type,  Gottschalk  must  forever  remain 
beyond  the  pale.  But  for  the  millions  who  have  yet 
to  attain  the  musical  heights  Gottschalk  and  com- 
posers of  his  type  are  still  the  silken  rope  up  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  climb,  if  climb  they  will.  Con- 
sidered broadly,  music  of  this  class  holds  a far  more 
important  place  in  our  general  musical  development 
than  some  hyper-critical,  not  to  say  snobbish,  cen- 
sors ever  admit.  However,  this  discussion  of  a some- 
what important  phase  in  our  American  musical  prog- 
ress must  not  induce  the  reader  to  look  upon  the  music 
of  Gottschalk  as  lacking  in  merit.  Indeed,  much  that 
Gottschalk  did  in  the  way  of  inventing  tunes  and 
treating  them  effectively  for  the  pianoforte  was  highly 
commendable.  His  Pasquinade,  for  instance,  is  very 
striking  both  from  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  stand- 
point. Compared  with  the  Ninth  Symphony  or  Die 
Mcistersinger,  it  becomes  absurdly  insignificant  but 
notwithstanding  this  it  possesses  a distinct  merit  as 
a composition  of  its  class  and  generation.  The  ever 
popular  Last  Dope  is  simply  a hymn-like  tune  with  a 
decorative  variation  that,  although  superficial,  is  at- 
tractive, effective  and  distinctive.  Gottschalk  at  least 
devised  a treatment  for  this  particular  piece  that  gives 
an  effect  quite  different  from  the  conventional  varia- 
tions that  were  being  turned  out  in  his  day  as  fast 
as  the  labored  printing  processes  of  the  time  per- 
mitted. Gottschalk’ s Last  Ilopc  is  a fair  example  of 
the  more  stereotyped  variations  upon  which  so  many 
musicians  pinned  their  bid  for  present  material  success 
as  well  as  their  hope  for  immortality. 


GOTTSCHALK  AS  A TEACHER. 

It  is  bard  to  think  of  a man  of  Got  tsclialk's  temperament 
as  a teacher  hut  nevertheless  he  frequently  had  pupils. 
Ills  charming  personality  made  him  very  popular.  Of  all 
those  who  studied  with  him  none  lias  gained  a popularity 
equal  to  that  of  Teresa  Carreno,  who  still  is  loud  in  his 
a, ■ claim.  Those  who  knew  Gottschalk  also  knew  that  though 
he  played  his  own  type  of  composition  at  his  concerts  lie  was 
also  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  classical  masters 
and  played  them  finely.  Gottschalk,  despite  his  impassioned 
disposition,  was  complacent  enough  to  realize  that  ii  ":ls 
his  own  individual  works  written  along  tile  lines  ol  the 
style  of  union  compositions  then  so  popular  that  made  him 
in  demand.  Boston  deigned  to  hear  him  and  tried  to  accept 
him  despite  his  training  and  traditions  hut  in  other  parts 
,,f  tlie  country  Gottschalk  excited  a furore  hard  to  realize 
in  tills  day.  lie  visited  cities  then  comparatively  small 
j-/,.  such  as  Albany.  Syracuse,  etc.,  and  the  public  literally 
went  wild  over  li is  playing. 

GOTTSCHALK  IN  LATIN-AMERICA. 

Tr  1 8S6  Gottschalk  sailed  for  the  West  T tidies  and 
t i und  himself  so  delightfully  received  by  the  warm- 
l.lo.  <h-d  people  of  the  tropical  isles  that  he  remained 
with  them  for  some  six  years.  There  he  produced 
some  of  his  n st  interesting  work  as  a composer. 
Gottschalk  went  from  town  to  town  like  a monarch. 


His  presence  was  the  signal  for  a festa.  That  he  was 
delighted  is  shown  by  his  letters,  which  are  a mixture 
of  commonplaces  reflecting  the  languid  life  of  the 
torrid  climate,  here  and  there  invigorated  by  quota- 
tions from  Shakespeare  and  sauced  by  comparisons 
of  the  tropical  bdl  of  fare  with  the  menu  of  Del- 
monico.  Many  of  the  things  he  produced  were  so 
trivial  that  he  himself  had  them  put  out  under  the 
nom  de  plume  “Seven  Octaves,”  but  he  did  produce 
such  a piece  as  Ojes  Creoles,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
was  more  susceptible  to  the  eyes  of  the  lovely  creoles 
than  was  best  for  his  musical  advancement. 


Departing  from  the  West  Indies  he  toured  through  Central 
America  and  Venezuela,  returning  to  New  York  m 18t>'_. 
Much  trf  his  surprise  he  found  New  York  as  brilliant  and 
apparently  as  prosperous  as  ever  despite  the  fact  that  the 
country  was  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all 
wars  He  gave  concerts  successfully  and  was  delighted  with 
the  country  as  he  found  it  after  so  long  an  absence.  the 
miners  were  so  enthusiastic  over  his  playing  that  he  was 
••sickened  with  the  flattery."  At  other  critics  who  failed 
to  enjov  his  light  hearted  compositions  and  appreciate  them 
•is  representatives  of  a special  style  lie  had  favored  ho 
hurled  "Wily  will  they  exhaust  their  ten-pounders  in  order 
to  kill’  mosquitos.”  In  Boston  his  reception  by  the  public 
was  more  favorable,  but  the  papers  still  regarded  him  coldly. 
He  took  sides  with  the  North  in  its  struggle  against  the 
South  and  in  Montreal  when  he  was  requested  to  play 
m.ric,  went  to  the  piano  and  played  an  elaborate  impro- 
lOc-o+irm  a rn'nnrt  V ntilcP.P,  DoOlllC. 


RETURN  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Tn  1865  Gottschalk  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  Transit 
by  land  across  the  continent  was  far  more  difficult 
at  that  time  than  the  little  matter  of  the  water  voyage 
around  South  America.  After  a none  too  successful 
sojourn  in  California,  he  sailed  for  South  America, 
where  he  met  with  immense  favor  in  all  the  countries 
he  visited.  His  houses  were  “sold  out”  eight  days 
in  advance  and  seats  brought  as  high  as  twenty-five 
dollars  apiece.  In  Brazil  he  became  a favorite  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  friendship  with  the  Portuguese  pian- 
ist, Arthur  Napoleon,  was  also  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  Rio  Janeiro,  in  South  America  he  won  popular 
favor  by  his  charitable  tendencies  and  his  interest 
in  establishing  free  schools.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
who  feel  that  his  influence  upon  education  in  the 
Latin-American  countries  was  very  great  indeed.  A 
quotation  from  one  of  his  addresses  indicates  a very 
broad  grasp  of  an  important  principle  which  he  en- 
deavored to  get  South  Americans  to  observe: 


The  popular  system  of  education  in  the  United  States 
is  that  austere  elaboration,  which,  of  a child, _ makes  suc- 
cessively a man,  and  later  a citizen,  has  for  Us  principal 
obiect  that  of  preparing  the  individual  for  the  use  ot 
liberty,  that  cuirass  of  tlu*  strong,  but  which  frequently  foi 
tlie  weak  is  transformed  into  the  shirt  of  Nessus.  In  my 
country,  it  is  not  its  eminent  individuals,  but  the  superiority 
of  the  intellectual  level  of  the  people,  which  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  observer ; for  however  groat  I rescott, 
I ongfellow  Everett,  Bancroft,  and  many  others  may  he, 
these  noble  characters  are  lost  to  view  in  presence  of  the 
enlightenment  of  the  collective  entity — the  "people. 

A Berlioz-like  combination  of  players  pleased  the  South 
Americans,  and  Gottschalk  arranged  orchestras  with  eight 
hundred  performers  and  sometimes  he  had  as  many  as 
thirty  pianists.  The  emperor  of  Brazil  took  an  active 
interest  in  all  these  "events."  He  even  made  Gottschalk 
director  general  of  all  the  hands  of  the  Amy  and  Navy  so 
that  lie  would  have  as  much  help  as  he  needed.  Gottschalk 
roimVoU  in  tlie  possession  of  eighty  drummers. 


GOTTSCHALK’S  LAST  DAYS. 

On  the  26th  of  November  Gottschalk  conducted  a 
huge  festival  in  Rio  Janeiro.  A feature  of  the  concert 
was  a “Marche  Solemne”  which  he  had  arranged  for 
the  orchestra.  It  concluded  with  the  National  Hymn. 
Gottschalk  had  hardly  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
yellow  fever.  The  next  day  the  worn-out  musician 
tried  to  lead  the  orchestra  again,  but  was  too  weak  to 
do  so.  He  gradually  grew  worse  and  died  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1869.  The  Philharmonic  Society  conducted  the 
funeral,  and  for  some  time  his  body  laid  in  state.  . On 
the  day  of  the  burial,  business  ceased  in  the  Brazilian 
capital  and  the  streets  through  which  the  cortege 
passed  were  lined  with  people  for  miles.  _ He  was 
buried  within  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
of  which  he  had  been  a member  during  his  entire 
lifetime. 


AVAILABLE  GOTTSCHALK  COMPOSITIONS. 

'hp  writer  has  made  a somewhat  careful  survey  of  tlie 
i positions  of  Gottschalk,  noting  particularly  those  which 
still  in  popular  favor  as  well  as  some  which  ha' e not 
oil  this  "survival  of  tlie  littest"  test  hut  which  are 
ert heless  of  merit  musically.  The  numerals  represent 
grade.  The  Union  (A  very  elaborate  paraphrase  upon 
, erica  n national  airs,.  Yank,;  Doodle  11  <ul  Columbia 
r Sim  nail'd  Banner  (!>!  : Tournament  Galop  Hu  : s«nie- 
de  la  ttarana  (a  surprisingly  beautiful  Habanera  with 
•thmical  difficulties  which  put  it  in  si  ; Sou’Cinr  Andalotise 
•llliant  collection  of  Spanish  themes.  •>)  : ^dsqui none 

le  of  Gottschalk's  most  ohnraotcVlstie  pieces,  ol;  Creole 
es  (may  also  he  obtained  in  duet  form.  41  Orfa  Grand 
lJ;a  (brilliant  piano  piece  of  proat  popularity,  4). 
tin dfcH.se  Value  (7);  Riiordali  Nocturne  (<>)  : Marche  de 
il  (71  • Lore  and  Chirailru  < 4 > ; Morie  (fit  ; 7 be  Maidens 
ml,  ( 4 ) * Uaranrrile  Value  1 4 1 ; The  l.asl  II ope  (71  : 
nncKxc  Mazurka  (4t  : Marche  Fun  fibre  (this  is  an  excep- 
nallv  line  work  even  in  this  day.  7t;  Bamboula ( interesr- 
. .M1,i  characteristic.  !U  ; Le  Bonnier  ( W est  Indian  Negro 


folk  song  tvpe  made  into  an  interesting  piano  piece,  7)  ; 
Eii/hth  Ballade  (showing  Gottschalk's  aspirations  toward 
a higher  style)  ; Tlie  Banjo  (immensely  popular,  8)  ; The 
Di/ini/  Poet  (4)  ; Fairy  Lund  Schottisch  (trivial,  3)  ; Danse 
Ossianique  (0)  ; Value  Poetique  (7)  ; Grand  Scherzo  (indi- 
cates Gottschalk's  possibilities  had  he  set  his  aim  just  a 
little  higher.  This  is  a very  unusual  composition  for  its 
time,  7)  ; Water  Sprite  (popular  hut  trivial,  7)  ; The  Spark 
(5)  ; The  Tremulo  (possibly  Gottschalk's  most  successful 
effort,  8). 

The  difficulties  in  Gottschalk's  works  are  of  a purely 
technical  character  except  in  tho'se  cases  where  he  has 
reproduced  the  fascinating  but  baffling  rhythms  of  Latin- 
Americn.  Space  prevents  us  from  mentioning1  other  compo- 
sitions of  merit  but  less  renown  than  the  above. 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  GOTTSCHALK  BY  ONE 
WHO  KNEW  HIM. 

Some  years  ago  John  Francis  Gilder,  an  American 
pianist  and  composer  of  popular  salon  music,  wrote 
the  following  appreciation  of  Gottschalk  in  the  Musical 
Record.  It  is  not  given  here  as  an  accurate  estimate 
of  Gottschalk's  standing  as  an  artist  but  rather  as 
means  for  the  present  day  reader  to  understand  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Gottschalk  was  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries. 

“I  have  heard  many  pianists  of  note  dating  back  into 
the  ‘forties’  beginning  with  Henri  Herz  and  extending 
through  to  Paderewski.  Of  the  entire  number  I con- 
sider Thalberg,  Gottschalk  and  Rubinstein  the  three 
greatest.  Each  possessed  genius,  originality  and  in- 
dividuality as  a composer.  Rubinstein  covered  a larger 
range  of  compositions  than  either  of  the  others.  1 hal- 
berg  created  a new  school  of  piano  effects,  and  Gott- 
schalk had  very  great  individuality  as  a composer.  His 
compositions,  however,  require  for  their  proper  inter- 
pretation not  only  an  almost  perfect  technic  but  a touch 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  expression  and  also  of 
great  power.  To  be  a good  Gottschalk  flayer  requires 
a poetical  nature.  One  must  possess  the  delicacy  of 
a Joseffy  combined  with  the  power  of  a Rubinstein  ta 
be  able  to  give  a correct  idea  of  the  full  capabilities  of 
Gottschalk’s  music. 

“Although  I appreciate  and  admire  Gottschalk  as 
a composer,  I think  he  was  still  greater  as  a virtuoso. 

I have  had  many  opportunities  for  hearing  him  play 
and  imbibed  inspiration  from  his  superb  performance 
of  his  most  notable  pieces. 

“When  Gottschalk  came  upon  the  stage  at  a concert 
he  always  wore  white  kid  gloves.  After  seating  him- 
self at  the  piano,  while  slowly  pulling  off  his  gloves, 
he  would  look  around  at  the  audience,  smiling  and 
bowing  to  friends  whom  he  recognized.  He  usually 
improvised  a few  chords  before  beginning  the  piece 
and  the  exquisite  harmonic  effects  he  produced  were 
always  in  perfect  taste  and  correct  form.  His  touch 
was  indescribably  charming  and  he  produced  tones 
from  the  piano  that  have  probably  never  been  equaled 
by  any  other  performer.  I never  heard  Liszt,  but  pre- 
sume that  there  were  points  of  similarity  between  him 
and  Gottschalk.  Undoubtedly  they  were  the  two 
greatest  pianists  that  ever  lived. 

“It  is  not  true  that  Gottschalk  only  excelled  in  the 
performance  of  his  own  compositions.  I have  heard 
him  play  Bach  fugues  and  other  classics,  one  after  the 
other,  with  the  most  wonderful  effect.  Whatever  he 
played  he  glorified  with  the  superb  quality  of  tone  and 
brilliancy  of  execution  always  at  his  command.  He 
had  an  enormous  repertoire  at  his  command.  People 
wanted  to  hear  Gottschalk  play  Gottschalk.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  that.  When  Charles 
Dickens  gave  readings  in  this  country  he  read  from  his 
own  works  exclusively.  No  one  criticized  him  for 
not  reading  selections  from  the  work  of  other  authors. 
Gottschalk’s  compositions  are  so  original  and  charming 
that  they  were,  when  played  by  him,  indescribably 
effective.  When  lie  played  the  Last  Hope  he  made  the 
melody  sound  as  though  someone  was  playing  it  upon 
an  organ  with  the  vox  hutnana  stop  drawn,  and  the 
delicate  runs  accompanying  it  sounded  like  the  murmurs 
of  an  Aeolian  harp.  The  effect  was  such  that  many 
in  the  audience  would  he  affected  to  tears.  Tt  may 
seem  extravagant  language;  hut  I consider  Gottschalk 
the  most  perfect  master  of  pianoforte  effect  that  ever 
lived.  With  the  exception  of  Thalberg,  T have  never 
heard  any  other  pianist  whose  execution  and  touch 
were  so  absolutely  flawless.  A number  of  great  pianists 
have  appeared  since  and  delighted  the  world  hv  their 
masterly  performances;  and  I certainly  would  not 
undertake  to  depreciate  their  great  merits.  T can  only 
assert  the  impression  Gottschalk’s  playing  made  upon 
me.  There  are  many  others,  however,  who  coincide 
with  my  opinion  of  this  great  genius.” 


,e 


SCHOOL  AND  MUSIC  STUDY. 

“1.  How  can  a high  school  pupil  with  many  hours 
of  home  work  to  prepare  become  a successful  player? 

In  other  words  how  can  a general  and  musical  edu- 
cation be  carried  on  at  the  same  time? 

“2.  What  pieces  should  one  be  able  to  play  after 
throe  years’  practice?  Also  what  books  should  one 
be  up  to?”  M-  N. 

This  is  a problem  that  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily solved,  if  indeed  any  real  attention  has  been 
given  to  it  by  school  authorities.  It  would  seem  as  if 
public  school  education  had  been  entirely  laid  out  on 
mechanical  or  routine  lines.  It  is  a sort  of  hopper  into 
which  every  sort  of  human  grist  is  poured  regardless 
of  innate  tendencies,  or  natural  aptitude  for  any  pro- 
fession. In  this  regard  a private  school  holds  vastly 
above  the  public  educational  mills.  If  a child  desires 
to  pursue  a musical  education,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquire  general  knowledge,  his  course  of  study  in  the 
schools  should  be  so  laid  out  that  he  could  have  a 
reasonable  practice  time.  A course  of  study  should  not 
be  laid  out  for  five  hundred  students  which  is  to  be 
unalterable  and  incapable  of  re-arrangement.  Rather 
each  pupil  should  be  studied  and  the  various  courses 
arranged  to  meet  individual  conditions.  In  the  case  of 
a piano  student,  certain  studies  might  be  omitted,  and 
perhaps  a year  or  two  longer  taken  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  studies.  In  some  cities  I believe 
arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  music  students 
may  receive  credits  done  in  that  work.  It  has  not  as 
yet  become  general.  Until  it  does  your  first  question 
will  remain  unanswerable.  It  can  only  be  solved  m 
accordance  with  the  individual  conditions  under  which 
one  lives. 

2.  This  depends  altogether  upon  the  amount  of  nat- 
ural ability  possessed  by  a given  pupil  and  the  amount 
of  time. given  to  practice.  A fair  average  would  be  to  say 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grade.  This  would  mean  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Standard  Graded  Course,  with  books  like 
Cooke’s  Mastering  the  Scales'and  Arpeggios,  Mason’s 
Touch  and  Technic,  Czerny’s  Opus  299,  or  Czerny- 
Liebling  Book  2,  Heller  Opus  46  and  45,  Mendelssohn’s 
Songs  Without  Words,  and  working  gradually  into 
the  easier  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  Any  pieces  that  you 
see  listed  as  fourth  or  fifth  grade  would  belong  in 
this  class. 

INEXACT. 

“I  have  a pupil  who  understands  the  scales,  major 
and  minor,  can  recognize  sequences,  and  name  almost 
any  chord  in  her  pieces,  and  yet  she  does  not  play 
well.  Her  technic  seems  to  be  supple  and  excellent, 
hut  she  strikes  notes  before  she  takes  the  time  to 
see  what  they  are,  and  does  not  detect  the  wrong 
notes  when  she  has  struck  them.  What  would  you 
do  with  such  a pupil?”  0.  M. 

Such  a pupil  is  perhaps  playing  with  her  eyes  and  not 
her  ears.  She  sees  the  music,  perhaps  conceives  it  in  her 
mind,  but  rushes  along  without  determining  whether 
the  correct  sounds  have  been  produced  or  not.  Good 
musicians  sometimes  do  this  when  they  are  trying  to 
quickly  obtain  an  idea  of  a difficult  composition  which 
they  cannot  read  at  sight  and  get  in  all  the  notes  at 
the  same  time.  Their  minds  take  in  the  import  of  the 
music  through  their  eyes,  but  their  ears  do  not  stop  to 
listen  whether  their  fingers  produce  the  right  sounds  or 
not.  There  are  many  bright  pupils  who  soon  learn  to 
form  a mental  conception  of  a musical  phrase  the 
moment  the  eyes  fall  upon  it,  taking  it  in  as  a whole  at 
that.  Your  student  may  be  one  of  this  class.  To  cure 
her  of  the  habit  of  playing  without  listening,  two  things 
may  be  done.  First  she  should  be  made  to  do  a great 
deal  of  slow  practice,  listening  intently  to  every  note. 
Second,  she  should  memorize  a great  deal  This  will 
force  her  to  concentrate  her  attention  upon  what  she 
is  doing,  and  she  will  lie  obliged  to  listen  to  every 
sound.  Memorizing  often  comes  difficult  to  this  class 
of  players,  but  by  beginning  with  comparatively  simple 
compositions,  especially  those  simple  in  formal  con- 
struction and  not  contrapuntal  in  character,  and  learning 


them  phrase  by  phrase,  she  can  gradually  acquire  skill 
and  greatly  improve  her  playing  from  every  standpoint. 

REED  ORGAN. 

“1.  Wbat  should  be  taken  up  after  finishing 
Landon’s  Reed  Organ  Method? 

“2.  What  etudes  should  be  taken  with  the  third 
and  fourth  grades  of  the  Standard  Graded  Course?” 

E.  F. 

1.  School  of  Reed  Organ  Playing,  by  Landon.  This 
is  in  four  volumes,  and  you  would  better  begin  with 
the  second  book,  having  already  done  the  same  author’s 
Method.  Velocity  Studies  for  Reed  Organ,  by  Theo- 
dore Presser,  you  will  find  a very  valuable  adjunct  to 
your  study.  Laus  Organi,  in  three  volumes,  is  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  pieces  for  reed  organ.  It  will  also 
be  a good  plan  for  you  to  send  and  get  Graded  Course 
of  Study  for  Cabinet  Organ,  by  M.  S.  Morris,  a ten- 
cent  booklet,  which  will  provide  you  with  a great  deal 
of  useful  information. 

2.  Czerny-Liebling.  Book  IT,  First  Study  of  Bach; 
Heller,  Opus  47;  Bach,  Little  Preludes;  Heller,  Opus 
46  and  45.  Cooke’s  Mastering  the  Seales  and  Arpeggios, 
constantly. 

TROUBLE  WITH  TIME. 

“I  have  a pupil  who  reads  notes  well  but  is  very 
ragged  in  time,  so  that  her  playing  makes  one 
nervous.  What  can  I do  to  help  her?”  H.  E. 

Give  her  a special  course  of  study  in  time  beating, 
especially  away  from  the  instrument.  Make  her  count 
the  various  kind  of  time,  speaking  strong  accents  on  the 
strong  beats  of  the  measure.  Procure  Exercises  in 
Musical  Rhythm,  by  Justis,  and  give  her  a thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  them.  These  are  studied  by 
tapping  the  exercises  on  the  table  with  the  finger,  a 
pencil,  or  other  convenient  instrument.  Exercises  in 
Time  and  Rhythm  is  also  excellent,  and  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  to  take  some  work  from  both  the  books. 
Give  her  simple  pieces  on  the  piano  and  count  aloud 
while  she  plays.  Also  make  her  count  aloud  the  pieces 
as  you  play  them.  You  will  obtain  much  help  from 
this.  Do  not  forget  that  much  depends  on  the  strong 
beats  being  emphasized  in  all  exercise  work.  Pupils 
must  not  only  be  taught  to  feel  the  regularly  recurring 
beats  within  the  measure,  but  the  swing  of  the  measures 
as  balanced  one  against  another. 

MUSIC  AS  A CAREER. 

‘‘1.  Is  it  possible  with  only  two  hours  a day  to 
practice,  and  four  hours  on  Sunday,  to  become  a 
tine  player?  Being  employed  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  time,  but  wish  to  prepare  myself  for  a 
musical  career. 

••2.  Should  Czerny’s  Opus  209  be  played  up  to 
the  metronome  mark?  T find  it  difficult  to  compass. 

“3.  Should  I keep  them  in  constant  practice?  I 
find  that  after  dropping  them  for  a few  weeks  1 
forget  portions  of  them.”  1’.  It. 

Many  have  become  fine  players  with  no  more  time 
. for  practice  than  you  specify.  Two  hours  used  intelli- 
gently will  enable  you  to  accomplish  more  than  four 
hours  employed  in  the  manner  of  the  average  pupil.  The 
work  of  the  average  player  is  listless  and  results  are 
comparatively  slow.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  such 
a pupil  can  accomplish  when  undertaking  something  in 
which  he  or  she  is  earnestly  interested.  Many  teachers 
owe  their  success  to  their  ability  to  inspire  this  interest 
in  their  pupils,  hence  if  you  lay  out  your  work  intel- 
ligently, and  concentrate  yourself  upon  it  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  outside  factor,  give  yourself  up  to  com- 
plete absorption  so  that  you  completely  forget  yourself 
and  the  world,  know  nothing  except  the  work  in  hand, 
you  will  then  make  progress  that  will  surprise  you. 
The  only  question  is,  can  you  do  this?  Tt  seems  to  be 
possible  to  but  few.  Men  of  genius  tell  us  that  their 
great  work  has  been  accomplished  in  no  other  way.  T f 
necessary  to  them,  how  much  more  so  to  people  who 
may  not  have  genius.  This  absorption  may  be  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  genius  as  is  maintained  by  many. 
1 f so  you  will  find  it  a good  thing  to  imitate.  Proceed 


with  your  work  in  this  manner,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  you  will  be  able  to  determine  the  value  of  what 
you  are  accomplishing.  You  can  hardly  do  it  in  less. 
Secure  a first-class  teacher  and  give  yourself  up 
explicitly  to  his  directions. 

2.  The  metronome  marks  on  Czerny’s  etudes  were 
made  before  the  old  fashioned  pianos  with  actions  so 
light  that  you  could  almost  blow  a key  down  with  the 
breath  had  been  supplanted  by  the  modern  instruments 
with  their  heavy  actions.  Liebling  in  his  selected  Czerny 
studies  has  made  new  markings  more  in  accord  with 
the  necessities  of  a modern  piano  action.  Many  of  the 
old  markings  are  too  fast. 

3.  Keeping  up  a repertoire  and  keeping  everything  in 
practice  you  have  been  over  are  two  things.  Your 
repertoire  should  he  small,  requiring  only  a limited 
amount  of  time  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  object  of  your 
etudes  and  exercises  is  to  enable  you  to  accomplish  a 
certain  definite  result,  acquire  a certain  amount  of 
facility.  Having  brought  this  about  they  have  fulfilled 
their  function.  Reviews  of  the  more  important  ones 
are  essential.  Certain  advanced  etudes  must  become  a 
part  of  your  life.  But  in  the  earlier  stages  many  of 
the  etudes  you  use  to  climb  by  do  not  need  to  be 
reverted  to  again.  Even  though  you  find  that  you 
stumble  over  them  somewhat,  yet  in  their  practice  you 
have  acquired  a facility  that  will  enable  you  to  pass 
on  to  something  more  difficult.  Therefore  do  not  worry 
over  the  point  you  raise  in  question  3.  Simply  be  sure 
as  you  progress  that  you  have  secured  everything  pos- 
sible out  of  each  etude  for  your  immediate  good. 

A CHOPIN  WALTZ. 

“Will  you  please  tell  me  Iww  t lie  first  movement 
of  Chopin's  Waltz  in  A Flat.  Opus  42.  should  be 
played  ; whether  in  triplets,  giving  the  idea  of  two- 
four  time  with  tile  right  hand,  or  should  it  be  played 
the  straight  three-four  time  with  both  hands?" 

G.  A. 

This  is  an  example  of  cross  rhythm  producing  one 
of  those  vague  effects  of  which  there  are  so  many  in 
modern  music.  The  right  hand  part  should  not  be 
played  as  triplets,  although  it  sounds  that  way  as 
many  play  it,  particularly  when  the  left  hand  part 
almost  vanishes  out  of  hearing.  Again  the  page  often 
sounds  absurdly  mechanical,  the  melody  thumping  along 
absolutely  expressionless.  It  cannot  be  played  in  an 
interesting  manner  unless  with  perfect  ease  and  free- 
dom of  execution.  Young  players  rarely  acquire  this 
in  cross  rhythm,  hence  the  general  stiffness  of  the 
result.  The  only  way  to  acquire  this  freedom  is  to 
practice  the  page  a great  deal  as  an  exercise  with  two 
notes  in  the  right  hand  against  one  in  the  left.  This 
will  give  eventual  mastery  of  the  notes.  Work  up  the 
requisite  speed  in  this  manner,  then  add  the  accents  to 
the  melody  notes,  playing  otherwise  with  the  same  even- 
ness of  touch.  The  left  hand  must  be  kept  very  dis- 
tinct although  very  light,  the  whole  passage  being 
leggiero.  Now  try  and  feel  the  melody  as  in  two- 
measure  phrases,  the  first  note  with  the  proper  amount 
of  accent  for  a leggiero  passage,  the  second  melody 
note  lighter,  the  next  with  a secondary  accent,  and  the 
fourth  very  lightly.  I.et  your  audience  feel  this 
phrasing  throughout  the  passage,  and  it  will  assume 
intelligence  at  once,  instead  of  the  flat  monotony  we 
so  often  hear,  ft  is  this  phrase  rhythm  that  will  make 
the  music  intelligible,  the  first  heat  of  each  two- 
measure  phrase  beginning  with  a very  appreciable 
accent,  although  not  enough  to  spoil  the  leggiero  effect. 


It  is  reported  of  Godard’s  Second  Mazurka  that  it 
was  originally  composed  for  a drug  manufacturer  to 
give  away  as  a premium  with  a certain  concoction  he 
was  launching  on  the  market.  T he  druggist  rejected 
the  work  on  the  plea  that  it  was  “too  difficult.”  The 
manuscript  was  afterwards  seen  by  a publisher  who 
accepted  it  at  once. 
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HOME,  SWEET  HOME— T.  PRESSER. 

Mr.  Theodore  Presser's  variations  on  Home,  Sweet 
Home  were  written  in  1882,  while  lie  was  still  actively 
engaged  in  pianoforte  teaching.  They  were  especially 
designed  to  prove  acceptable  to  students  at  young  ladies’ 
seminaries.  These  variations  will  make  as  good  and 
as  taking  a show  piece  to-day  as  at  the  time  they 
were  originally  written.  They  are  now  republished 
in  a new  and  revised  edition.  This  number  should 
be  played  in  the  style  of  a Gottschalk  piece,  with 
much  expression  and  with  all  ornamental  passages 
light  and  brilliant.  Grade  VI. 

ORIENT  ALE — W.  C.  E.  SEEBOECK. 

The  composer,  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck,  was  born  in 
Vienna  in  1860,  settled  in  Chicago  in  1881  and  died 
there  in  1906.  He  was  an  accomplished  pianist  and  a 
polished  writer.  Orientate  is  one  of  several  »Airs  de 
Ballet  written  shortly  before  his  death.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely characteristic  composition,  beautifully  con- 
trasted throughout.  Grade  V. 

ORFA  GRANDE  POLKA— L.  M.  GOTTSCHALK. 

Gottschalk’s  life  and  works  are  comprehensively 
treated  in  another  department  of  this  issue.  Orfa 
Grande  Polka  is  one  of  the  least  difficult  of  his  com- 
positions, which  has  been  popular  for  many  years.  It 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  concert  polka  written 
in  brilliant  and  sbowy  style,  one  of  those  pieces  which 
when  well  played  sound  more  difficult  than  they  really 
are.  Grade  V. 

SONG  OF  THE  BROOK— H.  D.  HEWITT. 

This  is  an  excellent  characteristic  piece,  having  edu- 
cational value,  by  an  experienced  American  composer 
and  teacher.  The  graceful  left  hand  melody  should 
stand  out  strongly  against  the  rippling  arpeggios  of  the 
right  hand.  Although  the  thirty-second  notes  are  in- 
dicated to  be  played  legato,  the  effect  will  be  more 
brilliant  and  characteristic  if  they  are  slightly  detached. 
Grade  IV. 

INDIAN  FLUTE  CALL  AND  LOVE  SONG— 

T.  LIEURANCE. 

A well-known  composer  and  educator,  in  speaking 
recently  of  the  work  of  Thurlow  Lieurance,  commented 
upon  its  “naturalness.”  Mr.  Lieurance  has  taken  the 
Indian  Music  as  he  found  it,  and  his  transcriptions 
breathe  the  true  spirit  of  all  out-doors.  The  Indian 
Flute  Call  and  Love  Song  is  a new  and  charming 
arrangement  of  some  aboriginal  thematic  material, 
which  will  well  repay  careful  study.  Grade  IV. 

DIALOGUE— J.  H.  ROGERS. 

Dialogue  is  one  of  a set  of  three  pieces,  fresh  from 
the  pen  of  the  well-known  American  composer  and 
teacher,  Mr.  James  H.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  always 
has  something  to  say,  and  says  it  well.  These  new 
pieces  are  in  his  best  vein.  Dialogue  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a song  without  words  in  which  two  voices, 
a soprano  and  baritone,  take  part,  in  duet  style.  It 
will  afford  an  excellent  study  in  touch  and  in  the  sing- 
ing style  of  delivery.  The  two  leading  voices  must  both 
be  brought  out  well  and  must  contrast,  while  aceom- 
panying  passages  must  be  slightly  subdued.  Grade 

in  y2. 

HOMAGE  A BEETHOVEN— A.  ADAM. 

The  composer,  Adolphe  Adam  (1803-1856),  is  chiefly 
known  nowadays  by  his  celebrated  Christmas  Hymn, 
0 Holy  Sight.  He  was  a professor  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire and  wrote  many  successful  operas,  also 
piano  pieces  and  songs.  The  minuet  entitled.  Homage 
a /' iv//i , . , vii,  is  a hitherto  unpublished  piano  piece.  It 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  written  in  the 
style  of  the  classic  masters.  Grade  111)4. 

ROSE  OF  ANDALUSIA — J.  F.  COOKE. 

The  enchanting  Spanish  rhythms,  so  suggestive  of 
the  languid  yet  emotional  people  of  that  wonderful 
country  of  sunshine,  flowers,  romance  and  beautiful 


women,  have  been  in  great  vogue  of  late.  Players  have 
discovered  that  these  rhythms  are  not  nearly  so  difficult 
to  execute  as  some  of  the  syncopated  rhythms  which 
characterize  the  national  music  of  other  countries. 
While  Mr.  Cooke’s  composition  is  composed  of  three 
simple  melodies,  easily  within  the  grasp  of  the  third 
grade  pupil,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  teachers  because 
it  sounds  more  difficult  than  it  really  is,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  a very  pleasing  and  instructive  change 
from  the  regular  “square  cut”  piece,  lacking  the  novel 
fascination  of  an  individual  rhythm.  Do  not  play  this 
piece  too  fast.  In  the  third  section  (key  of  C)  sing 
the  melody  in  the  left  hand  very  languidly,  imitating 
a guitar  in  the  accompaniment.  Grade  III. 

LOTUS  BLOSSOMS— F.  A.  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Williams  is  a talented  American 
composer  and  teacher  whose  works  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Lotus  Blossoms  is  one  of  his  most  .recent  com- 
positions. It  is  a waltz  movement  in  the  quick  running 
style  which  will  prove  useful  and  taking  either  for 
study  purposes  or  recital  work.  Grade  III. 

OL’  UNCLE  MOSE— M.  CROSBY. 

This  is  one  of  a set  of  Plantation  Scenes  by  the  well- 
known  American  woman  composer,  Marie  Crosby.  01’ 
Uncle  Mose  suggests  an  ancient  Southern  darky,  of 
the  “Uncle  Tom”  type.  The  introduction  of  a few 
measures  of  Old  Kentucky  Home  adds  a poetic  and 
happily  reminiscent  touch.  Grade  III. 

TUNING  UP— G.  L.  SPAULDING. 

The  text  furnished  by  the  composer  gives  a clue 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  jolly,  new,  characteristic 
number  by  Mr.  George  L.  Spaulding.  One  can  readily 
imagine  the  amateur  musicians  starting  off  in  a minor 
key,  and  after  several  false  starts,  tuning  up  and  finally 
settling  down  into  the  major.  Grade  III. 

TAPS!— H.  ENGELMANN. 

An  appreciative  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Hans 
Engelmann  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  issue, 
(page  422).  The  very  attractive  little  military  march 
entitled,  Taps!  introducing  the  bugle  call,  “Extinguish 
Lights,”  is  Mr.  Engelmann’s  last  composition,  written 
within  a few  weeks  before  his  death.  It  serves  to  dis- 
play the  cheerful  character  of  Mr.  Engelmann’s  melodic 
invention,  even  in  a period  of  weakness  and  ill  health, 
and  reflects,  in  a measure,  his  usual  sunny  disposition. 
Grade  II/. 

SIGNS  OF  SPRING— D.  ROWE. 

A timely  and  very  taking  first  grade  piece,  which 
may  be  either  sung  or  played,  or  both  together.  Pieces 
of  this  type  are  always  in  demand  for  young  students 
and  for  elementary  work,  and  this  is  a particularly 
good  specimen  both  as  to  words  and  music. 

SOLDIER’S  DREAM  (Four  Hands)— E.  F. 

CHR1STIANI. 

Soldier’s  Dream  is  a new  and  characteristic  duet 
number  which  players  will  enjoy  working  out.  It 
should  be  played  in  descriptive  style  with  well  con- 
trasted coloring,  according  to  the  explanatory  text  ac- 
companying the  music.  In  fact,  the  expression  should 
be  slightly  exaggerated  throughout.  The  parts  for 
both  players  are  of  almost  equal  importance.  Grade 
IV. 

ROMEO  AND  JULTET  (Violin  and  Piano)  — 

H.  PARKER. 

A very  pretty  and  expressive  violin  number,  quite 
easy  to  play  but  very  effective.  All  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
violin  pieces  have  proven  very  successful  in  the  past 
and  this  new  one  should  prove  no  less  so.  Grade  III. 

CANZONET!' A (Pipe  Organ)— G.  N.  Rockwell. 

An  unusually  effective  organ  number  of  lighter 
character.  This  piece  is  not  too  lively  for  a church 
voluntary  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  it  will  make  a 
bright  and  dainty  recital  number.  With  a little  adap- 
tation it  will  be  found  satisfactory  as  a piano  piece. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Tosti’s  Good-Bye  is  one  of  the  standard  songs,  al- 
ways acceptable.  We  have  printed  it  in  the  most 
popular  key,  with  both  English  and  Italian  words  and 
with  a new  and  very  effective  ad  libitum  violin  part. 

Ira  B.  Wilson’s  The  Secret  is  an  easy  and  very  pretty' 
song  suitable  for  teaching  or  encore  purposes. 

E.  J.  Darling’s  Slumber  Sweetly  is  another  good 
teaching  or  encore  song,  an  excellent  example  of  the 
lullaby  type. 


1838— PAOLO  GIORZA— 1914. 

News  comes  from  Seattle  of  the  death  of  Paolo 
Giorza,  the  distinguished  composer  of  masses,  ballets, 
etc.  He  was  horn  in  Dezio,  near  Milan,  1838,  and  first 
studied  music  with  his  father,  Luigi  Giorza,  a noted 
grand  opera  baritone  of  his  day.  So  rapidly  did  he 
advance  that  he  composed  his  first  mass  as  an  exercise 
while  in  his  ninth  year.  At  *he  age  of  twelve  he 
walked  into  Milan  and  witnessed  his  first  ballet  at 
La  Scala,  and  on  returning  home  immediately  set  about 
composing  a similar  work  entitled  Un  Fallo.  When 
he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  was  engaged  by  the  City 
of  Venice  to  write  a special  ballet  to  be  produced  as 
part  of  a celebration  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Maximillian,  of  Austria,  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
ill-fated  Emperor  of  Mexico.  In  all  he  composed  about 
seventy-five  ballets,  all  of  which  were  remarkably 
successful. 

He  also  wrote  nine  masses,  three  sets  of  vespers  and 
several  hundred  single  compositions.  His  one  opera, 
produced  in  the  sixties,  was  a failure.  He  first  arrived 
in  this  country  in  1867,  but  after  a few  years  went  to 
Australia,  where  he  lived  about  twelve  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Europe.  Giorza  came  again  to  this  country 
to  fill  an  engagement  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition.  He 
then  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  until  he 
went  to  Portland  to  fill  another  engagement  as  musical 
director.  From  there  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  lost  all  his  possessions  in  the  earthquake.  He 
finally  settled  in  Seattle,  where  he  has  since  lived. 
Giorza  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  such  distinguished  com- 
posers as  Rossini,  Verdi,  Wagner,  Massenet  and  many 
others  contemporaneous  with  him,  and  had  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  anecdotes  concerning  them.  His 
broad  information,  sound  training  in  the  best  Italian 
traditions  of  singing,  genial  personality  and  rich  ex- 
perience made  him  a very  excellent  teacher. 


1831— CARL  KOELLING— 1914. 


The  death  of  Carl  Koelling  took  place  on  Sunday 
evening,  May  3d.  Mr.  Koelling  has  written  a great 
number  of  pieces  which  have  been  well  liked  by  in- 
numerable readers  of  The  Etude.  The  deepest 
sympathies  of  all  will  go  out  to  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  him.  The  following  brief  sketch,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gallery  of  Musical  Celebrities  pub- 
lished in  The  Etude  for  February,  1913,  will  be  of 
interest  at  this  time : 

Koelling  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Feb.  28,  1831.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  excellent  flute  player,  and  took 
to  music  early  in  life.  He  became  a pupil  of  J.  Schmitt, 
and  appeared  in  public  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He  met 
with  the  favor  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Buckeburg, 
a blind  man,  who  became  much  interested  in  the  boy, 
and  offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  education. 
The  boy’s  mother  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  offer  as  she 
needed  his  assistance.  Upon  returning  to  Hamburg  he 
again  went  to  Schmitt  for  instruction  and  also  to 
Marksen,  the  teacher  of  Brahms.  He  became  leader 
of  the  band  of  the  Eighth  Battalion  of  the  army,  sta- 
tioned at  Hamburg,  and  also  leader  of  many  singing 
societies,  several  of  which  he  founded.  In  1878  he 
came  to  Chicago  where  he  has  remained  ever  since, 
teaching  and  composing.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  writers,  and  his  works  include  many  well- 
known  piano  pieces.  The  opera,  Sehmetterlinge,  was 
produced  in  Hamburg  in  1891,  and  other  works  in  the 
larger  forms  have  also  obtained  a hearing.  Most  of 
his  compositions,  however,  have  been  teaching  pieces, 
in  providing  which  lie  has  been  a “good  angel”  to  many 
a student  plodding  along  the  road  of  technical  efficiency. 
Among  these  pieces  may  be  mentioned  Hungary,  Two 
Blowers,  Eight-Measure  Studies  in  all  Keys,  Teacher 
and  Pupil  Duets,  Prom  Norway,  I-lying  Leaves,  Chassc 
1 nfcrnale,  and  many  others. 


W hile  Liszt’s  generosity  to  his  fellow  artists  was 
phenomenal,  he  could  nevertheless  be  severe  in  his 
criticisms.  “What  is  that?”  he  asked  one  day  of  a 
student  who  was  playing  a piece  of  music  that  evidently 
did  not  appeal  to  the  virtuoso.  “It  is  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett’s Maid  of  Orleans  sonata.”  was  the  replv.  “Ah.” 
said  Liszt,  vividly  recalling  Joan  of  Arc’s  lurid  end, 
“what  a pity  that  the  original  manuscript  did  not  share 
the  fate  of  Joan.” 
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TAPS! 


Mr.  Engelmanns  Last  Composition.  MILITARY  MARCH  H.  ENGELMANN 
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Allegro  agitato 
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SOLDIER’S  DREAM 


Andante  molto  m.m.J  = 69 
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SOLDIER’S  DREAM 

The  soldier,  having  fallen  asleep,  dreams  in  turn  of  love,  the  dance,  his  future  wedding  day,  and  of  warlike  deeds,  only 
to  be  rudely  awakened  by  the  Bugle  Call  at  sunrise. 

PKIMO  EMILE  FOSS  CHRISTIANI 

Andante  molto  m.m.J  = 69  
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SONG  OF  THE  BROOK 


Tempo  Giusto 

Allegretto  M.M.  J = 75 


H.D.  HEWITT 
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NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED  HOMAGE  A BEETHOVEN 


Tempo  di  Mimietto  M.M.Jrins  — ^ 


AD.  ADAM 
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“INDIAN  FLUTE  CALL"  AND  LOVE  SONG’ 

(NORTHERN  CHEYENNE)  


_ _ Harmonized  by 
THURLOW  LIEURANCE 

NOTE:  This  melody  and  flute  call  was  recorded  on  the  Northern  CMieyenne  reservation,  Legs, 

ct.r.  Th«  mnlnrtv  was  nh.ved  into  a phonograph  which  recorded  it  exactly  as  played  by  the  flutist,  John  u.fey  Eeg .. 

2 ^ Moderate 


store.  Tlie  melody  was  played  into  a phonograpl 

Andante  mo  derate 

I Flute  Call) 
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Cantabile  m.m.J  = 120 


CANZONETTA 

PIPE  ORGANS 


Gt.  Harmonic  Flute  to  Sw. 

(Registration  suggestive  not arbitrary  > 1 2 


GEO.  NOYES  ROCKWELL 

* i 2 
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ROSE  OF  ANDALUSIA 

SPANISH  INTERMEZZO  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

Moderato  Grazioso  m.m.J  = 84 
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TUNING  UP! 


HUMORESQUE  GEO.  L.  SPAULDING 

Note  The  Amateur  Band  has  a rehearsal  and  the  first  reading  of  a new  composition.  Although  the  piece  is  written  in  T)  major, they  start 
off  in  D minor.  After  a few  measures  they  break  down,  tune  up,  and  start  again.  Finally  discovering  they  are  in  the  wrong  key,  they  atari 
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Wheel -ing  out  on  a 


shad-ows  ri  -sing  in  you  and  me.  ' The  swallows  _ are  ma^-kingthem  read^j^to  fly,  ^ Ver.soal.tro  H-do,Le 


Sem-bran  fred-di  i raidel  sol. 


wind-y  sky 

tra  - e de  - si 


Good  - bye,  Summer!  G 

o:  E - sta-te,  ad  - di  - o/  Ad  - di 


9 cresc.  , j L_ , — 

00 d - bye,  Good-bye,  Good  - bye!  Sum-mer,  Good  - bye 


sta  - te . - </i~  - o,  - 
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vo  - cv  Ion  - tan 


,,Tr.  . r.  . it  cppms  to  sav  “All  the  to  - morrows  shall  oe  as  to 

tolTSl  ''o-'T  po  ra"  slm-tr*  gri  - dire,  “Non  ^ di  - ^ so  - dal  - lbg-gi^il_do- 


break  and  the  lamp  must  die. 
Mi  . o Fie -lee  dot  - cez 


Good  - bye  to  Hope!  Good  - bye,  Good-bye!  Good  - bye  to  Hope!  Good- 
0 spe-me,ad  - di  - o,  ad  - di  - of  O spe-me,ad  - di  -j>,  ad  - 
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P<>co  par  hi  to 


What  are  we  wait  - ing  for,  you  and  I? 


Pe-gno  de  - ter  - net  fe  da  te  vo-gl’/o, 


A plead  - ing  look, 
Per-cheil  tuo  cor 


a tempo - 


a sti  - fl’d  cry. 

e fa  - tal-men- te  mi 

— 


71>£_F  7l>#«£»p  ‘5J 5IJ  7& 


Good  - bye  for  - ev  - er!  Good  - bye,  for  - ev  - er!  Good  - bye 

Per  sent  - pread  - di  - o,  per  sent  - pread  - di  - o,  ad  - dto!. 


Good-bye,  Good- 


per  sent-))  re  ad-d i 


Edith  Sanford  Tillotson 
u Moderato 


THE  SECRET 

5j=p=,  ( J,  I ■ 


IRA.  B.  WILSON 


m 


1.  I know  the  most  beau-ti  - ful  se 

2.  It’s  up  in  the  limb  of  the  oak 

3. The  oak  leaves  have  keep  it  well  shad 


cret,  The 
tree,  This 
ed,  The 


dear-est  that  ev  - er  you  heard, 
thingtbat  she  told  me  a - bout, 
branches  grow  round  like  a screen, 


It’s  all  a- bout  some-thing  so  cun-ning  That  be  - longs  to  a lit-tle  brown  bird; 
It’s  fastened  so  tight  and  so  co  - sy  That  no  - bo-dy’ll  ev- er  fall  out. 

Un  - less  one  knowsjustwhere  to  find  it,  I’m 


sure  it  would  nev-er  be  seen. 


* JT3 
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fust  love  to  tell  you  a - bout  it,  I knowyou’d  en-joy  it  right 
wish  I could  show  you  what’s  in  there, And  take  you  to  see  them,  as 
do  want  to  tell  you  a bout  it,  I'm  sure  you’d  en  joy^  ^ so 


But  vou  see, when  the  moth -er  bird 
But  I can’t  for  I sol  - emn  - ly 

But  I can’t,  for  you  see  it’s  a 


told  me,  I;- 
prom-ised  That 
se  - cret.And  I 
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The  Need  for  Fine  Toned  Instruments 


By  RITA 

i A piano,  the  most  important  of  the 
lociern  instruments,  is  the  lineal  de- 
fendant— through  various  forms  of  up- 
ght,  grand  and  square — "f  the  harpsi- 
iord.  This,  in  turn,  had  its  origin  in  the 
rimitive  contrivance  called  a clavichord, 

I hich  was  borrowed  from  the  harp 
imily.  The  thrumming  of  strings  was 
jie  second  adaptation  of  the  musical  in- 
I ;nct — the  original  reed-blowing  pro- 
j jnsity  being  the  progenitor  of  the 
interesting  family  of  wood-winds  and 
j'-ass.  While  the  “string  effort,”  at  that 
age  of  development,  was  an  almost 
I nrecognizable  attempt  to  imitate  the 
lively  legato  of  a beautiful  singing  voice, 
Severtheless  that  was  the  aim.  Through 
enerations  of  persevering  inventors  this 
lea  has  slowly  been  evolving. 

The  “tin-panny”  tinkle  and  uncertainty 
f pitch  of  the  earlier  piano  forms  was 
egulated  by  the  displacement  of  rawhide 
trings  and  insufficient  resonance  pro- 
ision,  with  steel  strings  and  a nicer  ad- 
ustment  of  spacing.  In  comparatively 
ecent  years  the  hammers,  instead  of 

- eing  covered  with  elk  skin,  are  felted, 
'his  felt  is  made  from  sheeps’  wool,  and 

- here  are  two  especial  qualities  to  be  de- 
ired  in  it.  First,  it  should  be  firmly 
natted  together,  that  is,  the  fibre  should 
.e  closely  connected  to  insure  wearing 
uality,  as,  if  it  be  only  loosely  welded, 
he  continual  pounding  of  the  hammer 
.gainst  the  steel  strings  will  cut  the  fibre 
,f  the  felt.  But  with  this  thorough  mat- 
ing, a pronounced  elasticity  is  also  in- 
lispensable  to  enable  the  hammer  to 
ebound  from  the  string  quickly  enough 
o permit  of  immediate,  free  vibration. 
The  art  of  making  good  piano  felts  con- 
ists  of  the  difficult  combination  of  these 
wo  requirements.  The  tone  of  a piano 
lepends  largely  upon  the  material  used  in 
ts  hammers,  and  when  this  fabric  is  over- 
rated during  the  process  of  manufacture 
he  effect  is  to  burn  the  fibre,  and  con- 
.equently  to  destroy  the  elasticity  and  life 
>f  it  to  a great  degree.  The  tone  of  the 
nstruments  in  which  these  badly  made 
elts  are  used  is  metallic,  shrill  and  in- 
•apable  of  being  properly  sustained  and 
nodulated  after  the  manner  of  the  human 
mice.  On  the  other  hand,  pianos  in  which 
:orrectly  made  felt  is  used  have  a 
nore  appealing,  sonorous  tone,  and  their 
ribrancy  and  carrying  power  are  far 
greater. 

FIND  A SINGING  VOICE  QUALITY. 

When  choosing  an  instrument,  find  one 
with  a singing  voice-quality,  and  then  in- 
spect it.  The  felt  of  the  hammers  should 
be  firm,  of  fine  texture,  and  clamped  up 
as  close  to  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
string  as  possible  to  prevent  spreading,  as 
such  relaxation  causes  the  tone  to  become 
deadened  or  off  pitch.  Examine  the 
mechanism  of  the  hammer.  The  fewer 
joinings  it  has,  the  more  concentrated  and 
continuous  will  be  the  sound  waves.  This 
insures  the  best  timbre.  An  interruption, 
however  slight,  makes  a great  difference. 
All  wooden  parts,  which,  through  the 
effect  of  dampness  are  prone  to  shrink, 
are  protected  by  the  best  makers.  In 
some  cases,  the  wooden  bar  to  which  the 
hammers  are  attached,  is  soaked  in  water 
during  the  process  of  construction,  until 
it  is  completely  sodden.  After  that  it 
is  dried,  soaked  again  in  oil,  and  then 
incased  in  a metal  rod.  This  sort  of  pre- 
ventative insures  the  continuance  of  de- 
sirable quality.  The  overtone  action  ob- 


BREEZE 

tained  by  using  the  iron  frame  combined 
with  an  overstrung  scale  was  perfected 
by  the  Steinway  family  and  is  now  used 
in  all  standard  makes.  This  invention  is 
one  of  the  great  scientific  triumphs  of  the 
century,  as  formerly  the  treble  notes  were 
divided  from  the  rest  by  a complete 
break  in  the  resonance,  occurring  some- 
where in  the  scale  between  C and  F sharp 
above  middle  C.  This  vast  improvement 
marks  the  pinnacle  of  perfection  to  which 
the  manufacturers  have  brought  this  in- 
strument. 

A TONE  THAT  INSPIRES. 

A lovely  tone  may  inspire  a student  by 
the  very  sweetness  of  its  appeal,  just 
as  one  personality  instinctively  draws 
another.  Listen  for  your  instrument  to 
call  you.  It  should  arouse  the  imagina- 
tion, free  the  fancy.  It  must  sing!  If 
it  does  not  then  it  is  poorly  made. 

Music  is  rapidly  becoming  an  almost 
indispensable  branch  of  education.  People 
are  realizing  that  the  advancement  of  this 
art  means  an  involuntary  turning  from  a 
state  of  artificial  culture  to  the  whole- 
some basic  impulses — for  music  expresses 
emotion,  which  is  the  main-spring  and 
amplifier  of  all  forms  of  enjoyment,  and 
the  corner-stone,  as  it  were,  to  the  great 
stronghold  tower  we  are  so  courageously 
rearing — intelligence.  The  cultivation  of 
this  means  of  expression  awakens  the 
sensibilities  and  develops  the  mental 
powers  along  subconscious,  therefore 
harmonious,  lines  with  the  impulses.  The 
result  is  that  the  personalities  of  each 
generation  become  more  rounded  and 
satisfying  both  to  the  individual  himself, 
and  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  Also  the  general  inspiration  de- 
rived from  music  gives  intellectual  lever- 
age and  balancing  power  to  the  necessarily 
accompanying  spirit  of  materialism  of  this 
inventive  age.  What  we  need  in  our  day 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  is  a fuller  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact.  Every  child  should  be 
taught  some  branch  of  the  art  whether 
he  be  markedly  talented  or  not,  for  it 
opens  up  his  mind  more  quickly  than  any 
other  influence  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  the  mechanical  devices  for 
musical  expression  been  brought  to  a 
pitch  of  such  perfection. 

It  is  certainly  a good  formative  influ- 
ence for  children,  for  through  the  sensa- 
tion of  happiness  (this  has  been  demon- 
strated scientifically)  the  life  powers  are 
not  only  conserved  but  enhanced,  and  the 
buoyancy  of  increasing  exhilaration  to  be 
derived  from  this  study  is  a distinct 
factor  in  racial  longevity. 

One  way  to  engender  the  love  of  music 
is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  a child  the 
use  of  an  agreeably  toned  instrument. 
His  attention  will  oftentimes  be  focused 
through  hearing  a pleasing  sound,  when 
nothing  else  stirs  him;  then  he  will  try 
to  imitate  it.  From  that  phase  onward 
his  interest,  if  properly  stimulated,  is 
assured.  The  older  nations  recognized 
this  power,  and  carefully  instilled  the 
love  of  music.  Through  its  influence  the 
young  were  inspired  to  courageous 
thoughts,  the  expression  of  which  in  sub- 
sequent fearless  deeds  made  their 
countries  great.  You  are  weaving  soul 
stuffs  through  the  choice  of  your  instru- 
ment— through  the  shadowy  visions  its 
power  evokes.  Choose  it  carefully: 
know  the  reason  for  your  choice. 


Supreme 
in  Tone  and 
Artistic  Merit 


One  reason  why  Kranich  Bach 
pianos  last  for  generations  is  be- 
cause all  the  “skeleton’'  rims  are 
trimmed  and  fitted  by  experienced 
men. 


Notching  the  bridge  on  the  sounding  board 
is  another  operation  where  human  skill  and 
experience  count  for  much  in  producing  fine  tone. 

In  our  factory  it  is  done  by  men  some  of  whom  have 
been  with  us  for  a quarter  of  a century. 


Kranich  & Bach 

Ultra-Quality  PIANOS 
and  PLAYER  PIANOS 


KRANICH  & BACH 


237  East  23rd  Street  - - New  York  City 


Created  with  thousands  of  bits  of  wood,  felt  and  glue — materials  of  little  natural  per- 
manence— the  attainment  of  LASTING  EXCELLENCE  in  piano  construction  is  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  examples  of  human  ingenuity  in  the  world’s  history,  and  is  insured 
in  most  pleasing  measure  only  through  the  time-honored  Kranich  & Bach  policy  of 
BUILDING  EVERY  PART  of  the  instrument  from  start  to  finish  under  one  roof  and 
under  watchful  supervision  that  demands  mechanical  perfection  in  every  detail,  no 

matter  how  minute — a policy  followed  by  no  other  man- 
ufacturer of  high-grade  player  pianos. 


The  address  of  the  Kranich  & Bach  dealer  nearest 
to  you  will  be  sent  on  request,  together  with  a 
copy  of  our  beautiful  Golden  Anniversary  booklet 
entitled  "Fifty  Years  of  Kranich  & Bach  Quality.” 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price  75  Cents 

THE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  u^ed 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
clinch  every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  SINGERS 

THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

The  Latest  and  Best  Word  in  Voice  Building 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based  upon  nature’s  laws. or  demands,  for  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  the  singing  voice — principle  following  principle  in  logical  sequence.  1 his  book  is  born  of  the 
author’s  many  years  of  practical  and  successful  studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the  vocal  profes- 
sion, for  the  first  time  in  print,  the  movements  upon  which  the  whole  system  is  based,  the  mging  move- 
ments, the  necessary  physical  exercises,  and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its  object  is  to  develop  the  sm^cr 
physically  and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  experienced  singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will  all  lind 
material  and  information  of  t lie  highest  value  in  this  book..  I'or  the  young  teacher  just  starting  out  or 
for  self-instruction,  it  will  prove  indispensable.  In  addition  to  the  physical  exercises,  and  the  nu- 
merous singing  exercises  in  musical  notation,  the  book  is  copiously  illustrated  throughout.  1 lie  book 
is  handsomely  printed  and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  Price,  M.1H). 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  ORGANIST  A Co!{JeyCL°oR(f>E  E.  WHITING  ? 

Price,  $1.50 

This  volume  contains  original  compositions  by  Mr.  Whiting,  as  well  as  transcriptions  and  arrange- 
mcnt8  from  standard  works  b>  classic  and  modern  masters.  ireful  1>  pedaled  and  registered 

throughout,  with  all  the  essential  editing,  thoroughly  practical.  Among  the  original  pieces  by  Mr. 

Prelude  in  C minor;  Postludc  in  G;  Pastorale  in  F;  Postludc  in  C The  transcriptions  include 
“Hungarian  March”  by  Berlioz,  “Andante”  from  “Symphony  No.  1”  by  Beethoven,  Romanzc  by 
Mozart,  “Adagio”  by  Haydn,  “Be  Not  Afraid”  from  Mendelssohn  s Eliza,  Handel Is  March  from 
“Saul,”  “Fugue  in  E fiat”  by  Bach,  Rossini’s  “Charity,”  and  others.  It  is  printed  from  large  oblong 
plates,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Perfect  Beauty 

The  fashion  of  the  present  day  demands 
that  the  complexion  of  the  we|l':groomed 
woman  shall  be  clear  and  of  snowy  white- 
ness. The  regular  use  of 

GOURAUD’S 

Orient  a I 


Cream 

will  bestow  the  charms  that  arc  so  ad- 
mired in  a fashionable  woman.  GouraucTs 
Oriental  Cream  is  a liquid  powder,  far 
surpassing  the  dry  powders  that  have  to 
be  applied  so  frequently  to  gain  the  de- 
sired effect.  It  whitens,  softens  and 
clears  the  skin.  It  is  absolutely  free  from 
grease  and  consequently  does  not  encour- 
age the  growth  of  hair. 

At  Druggists  and  Department  Stores. 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS  & SON, Props. 

37  Great  Jones  St.  New  York 


The  Most  Popular  Perfume 
in  Daily  Use 


INDISPENSABLE  ON  EVERY  DRESSING-TABLE 


For  the 

Bath  and  Toilet 

always  use  the  genuine 

MURRAY  aX 
LANMAN’S 

Florida  Water 

Imitations  of  this  delicious  perfume 
are  numberless,  but  it  has 
never  been  equalled. 

JT  REFRESHES  AND  DELIGHTS 

09  does  no  other. 


|K 


Always  look  (or  tbe*  Trade  Mark. 
PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

LANMAN  m KEMPj 

NEW  YORK 

Bale  by  nil  Druggist*  . 
Perfumer#. 


REFUSE  SUBSTITUTES! 


Sample  size  mailed  for  six  cents  in  stamps 
Ask  for  our  booklet,  “Health  ami  Beauty.’’ 


From  Us  to  You,  at  Factory  Price 


Cornish  Co. 


You  SAVE  nearly  as  much  as 
the  instrument  costs.  Easy 
payments,  select  your  own 
terms. 

Cornish  & ORGANS 

are  guaranteed  tor  25  years. 

] anions  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury for  their  unexcelled  tone 
quality.  perfet  t anion  and 
durability.  Sen'll  or  particu- 
lars <4  • >ur  immensely  popular 

One  lear’s  Free  Trial 

offer,  the  most  liberal  ever 
m. .vie  : also,  handsomely  illus* 
• my  styles  to  choose  from.  Please 
d write  today  : a post  card  will  do. 

Washington,  N.  J. 


Pleas J mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 

onr  advertisers. 


The  Music  Lover’s  Digest 

The  Best  in  Musical  Literature  from  Everywhere 

The  Etude’s  monthly  scrapbook  of  paragraphs  worth  re-reading,  selected,  per- 
chance from  yesterday's  mail,  from  the  continent,  the  latest  book,  or  from  some  old 

and  rare  tome,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving  our  readers  the  cream  of  reading  from 
contemporary  journals  in  all  languages,  and  from  the  most  stimulating  books. 


Millions  of  Melodies. 

Ip  we  take  tbe  chromatic  scale,  consisting 
of  twelve  different  notes,  we  find  tbe  number 
of  possible  permutations  very  much  greater 
still.  The  first  note  may  be  chosen  from  any 
of  the  twelve,  tbe  second  from  any  of  the 
remaining  eleven,  tbe  third  from  either  of 
the  ten  left,  and  so  on.  By  tbe  simple  alge- 
braic law  of  permutations,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  all  tbe  numbers,  12,  11,  10.  • • • 

2,  together  to  find  tbe  total  number  of  ar- 
rangements. To  save  Ihe  reader  the  trouble 
of  working  this  out,  and  to  gratify  the  lover 
of  statistics,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number 
is  somewhere  about  47b,ool.doo.  No  note 
is  repeated  in  any  of  these  arrangements. 
Add  to  the  twelve  tbe  octave  of  the  tonic 
of  tbe  scale,  and  tbe  number  of  variations 
(still  without  repeating  tbe  same  note)  ex- 
ceeds 6,000,000,000.  It  is  possible  to  repeat 
any  of  tbe  notes  twice  or  thrice,  even  in 
juxtaposition,  withont  appreciable  monotone, 
and  by  so  doing,  the  total  becomes  greater 
still.  Of  course  many  of  these  variations, 
as  iu  the  case  of  the  chant,  would  be  quite 
worthless ; but,  on  tbe  other  band,  by  the 
introduction  of  rhythmic  changes,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  resources  of  melody  and  rhythm 
combined  are  infinite,  inexhaustible. 

Hence,  it  would  appear,  there  is  no  valid 
excuse  for  attempting  “to  depose  melody 
from  her  throne."  It  is  refreshing  t(>T  find 
that  composers  like  Verdi,  Rossini,  N\  cber, 
Schumann,  Schubert.  Beethoven,  Gounod, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  A niter  and  Balfe  still  retain 
tln-ir  bold  upon  the  affections  of  true  music- 
lovers. — C.  A.  Davies  in  The  Monthly  Musi- 
cal  Record  (London). 


The  Personality  of  Rossini. 

15 1 oo  rap  he  its  have  yet  to  do  justice  to  tbe 
personality  of  Rossini,  especially  that  of  the 
Rossini  of  t ho  later  years.  Concerning  his 
youth,  beaming  and  buoyant,  and  full  _ of 
that  sense  of  ihe  ephemeral  of  which  Whist- 
ler speaks,  busy  pens  have  left  us  vivid  pic- 
tures. We  find  that  he  was  .not  a great 
scholar.  ITe  flourished  iu  a day  when  chro- 
matics were  served  out  in  homoeopathic  doses. 
He  knew  just  enough  counterpoint  with  whicli 
to  write  operas.  He  was  caricatured  by 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  He  sang  songs  for 
Italy,  and  moved  about  careless  and  debon- 
air.’ indeed,  carelessness  is  as  characteristic 
of  him  as  the  laborious  sketch-books  are  of 
Beethoven.  This,  perhaps,  was  music  a la 
mode.  The  song  of  the  gondolier  at  a Vene- 
tian regatta,  the  chorus  of  the  people  in  the 
market  square  were  near  to  his  heart.  _ Con- 
sider him  from  a hundred  different  positions 
and  you  will  he  disappointed.  As  a laughing 
composer,  far  removed  from  the  introspective 
philosopher  and  weaver  of  problems,  he  fills 
a certain  place.  If  he  he  a philosopher  at 
all,  he  is  a laughing  one.  While  others  were 
wrestling  with  great  questions,  he  was  mov- 
ing from  town  to  town  like  a butterfly  from 
flower  to  flo'wer.  In  his  music  we  may  see 
the  vineyards,  olive  groves  and  orange  blos- 
soms of  'the  south,  tlie  fair  fields  and  laugh- 
ing sun  of  Tom-nine.  His  name  suggests  soft, 
comfortable  tilings — things  which  give  pleas- 
ure Perhaps  he  could  say  with  Theophile 
Gautier  that  gold,  marble  and  purple  de- 
li-.hied  him;  ho  reioiced  in  brilliance  and 
coior,  if  not  in  solidity.— D.  C.  Parker  in 
The  Musical  Standard  (London). 


Playing  at  Sight 

The  ability  to  play  well  at  sight  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  every  pianist  that 
it  is  very  surprising  to  find  how  little  serious 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  teaching  of 
sight-pla.ving.  Of  course,  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent collections  of  graded  material  for  this 
purpose,  but  such  material,  by  itself,  is  not 
sufficient. 

Prom  among  the  many  possible  causes  of 
poo'r  sight-playing  we  will  single  out  one, 
namely,  defective  power  of  observation,  or, 
in  other  words,  inability  of  the  eye  to  take 
in  quickly  nil  the  details  of  a complex  form. 
If  is  common  knowledge  that  if  several 
people  are  allowed  a brief  glance  at  a table 
covered  with  a miscellaneous  collection  of  arti- 
cles tind  are  then  asked  to  name  quickly  as 
many  of  the  articles  as  they  can  remember, 
some  will  give  an  almost  complete  list,  while 
others  will  remember  only  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number.  The  widely  dif- 
fering results  thus  obtained  are  due  to  vary- 
ing powers  of  observation.  One  person  ob- 
tains a kind  of  mental  photograph  of  the 
whole  contents  of  the  table,  whereas  another 
remembers  clearly  only  a few  ot  the  more 
conspicuous  articles,  the  rest  being  simply  a 
blur.  , . 

Exactly  the  same  thing  holds  good  in  music, 
and  it  Is  an  interesting  experiment  to  make 
three  or  four  pupils  glance  quickly  at  a few 
liars  of  music  and  then  write  down  what  they 
remember.  The  results  will  he  found  both 
amusing  and  instructive.  Practically  any 
student  can  play  correctly  at  sight  if  he  is 
allowed  lo  go  very  slowly,  because  he  has 
time  to  observe  every  detail  of  the  music. 


When  he  is  hurried  on  he  begins  to  make  mis- 
takes, mainly  because  his  eye  obtains  a 
blurred  instead  of  a sharp  impression  of  the 
notation.  It  should  he  understood  that  we 
are  now  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  pupil 
has  the  technical  ability  to  play  what  he 
reads,  and  that  we  are  dealing  only  with  the 
actual  reading.  Other  things-  being  equal,  the 
student  who  can  form  in  the  shortest  time 
an  accurate  mental  image  of  the  notes  before 
liim  will  be  the  best  sight-player. — W.  TI. 
McCormick  in  the  London  Musical  World. 

How  Liszt  was  Induced  to  Play 

"Begin  by  putting  the  piano  in  the  furthest, 
darkest  corner  of  the  room,  and  put  all  sorts 
of  heavy  things  on  it.  Then  he  won’t  think 
you  have  asked  him  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
him  play,  and  perhaps  we  can  persuade  him." 

The  arrangements  were  just  finished  as  the 
rest  of  the  company  arrived.  We  were  not  a 
large  party  and  the  talk  was  pleasant  enough. 
Liszt  looked  much  older,  so  colorless,  his  skin 
like  ivory,  but  he  seemed  just  as  animated 
and  interested  in  everything.  After  luncheon, 
when  they  were  smoking  (all  of  us-  together  ; 
no  one  went  into  the  smoking  room),  he  and 
Hatzfeldt  began  talking  about  the  empire  and 
the  beautiful  fetes  at  Compiegne.  where  any- 
body of  any  distinction  in  any  branch  of  art 
or  literature  was  invited.  Hatzfeldt  led  the 
conversation  to  some  evenings  when  Strauss 
played  ltis  waltzes  with  an  entrain,  a senti- 
ment, that  no  one  has  ever  attained,  and  in 
Offenbach  and  his  melodics — one  evening  par- 
ticularly when  he  had  improvised  a song  for 
the  Empress — he  couldn't  quite  remember  it. 
If  there  were  a piano — he  looked  about. 
There  was  none  apparently,  “Oh,  yes,  in  a 
corner;  but  so  many  things  upon  it,  it  was 
evidently  never  meant  to  he  opened.”  IL- 
moved  toward  it,  Liszt  following,  asking 
Comtes#  A.  if  it  could  he  opened.  The  things 
were  quickly  removed.  Hatzfeldt  sat  down 
and  played  a few  bars  in  rather  a halting 
fashion. 

After  a moment  Liszt  said  : “No,  no,  it  is 
not  quite  that.”  Hatzfeldt  got  up.  Liszt 
seated  himself  at  the  piano,  played  two  or 
three  bits  of  songs,  or  waltzes,  then,  always 
talking  to  Hatzfeldt,  let  his  fingers  wander 
over  the  keys  and  by  degrees  broke  into  a 
nocturne  and  a wild  Hungarian  march.  It 
was  very  curious ; li is  lingers  looked  as  if 
they  were  made  of  yellow  ivory,  so  thin  and 
long,  and  of  course  there  wasn’t  any  strength 
or  execution  in  his  playing — it  was  the  touch 
of  an  old  man,  hut  a master — quite  unlike 
anything  I have  ever  heard.  When  he  got  up 
he  said  : “Oh,  well.  I didn't  think  the  old 

fingers  had  any  music  left  in  them." — Mrs. 
Wadpington  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  (New 
York). 

Rubinstein’s  Method  of  Sustaining 
Tone. 

Nowadays  all  those  neck-breaking  gymnas- 
tics have  become  a mere  trifle  for  the  auto- 
matic player-piano.  These  machines  can  per- 
forin all  the  formerly  most  dreaded  pas- 
sages as  mere  “child’s  play.” 

No  wonder,  because  the  player-piano  has 
a hand  with  eighty-eight  fingers,  all  equally 
built,  all  equally  strong,  which  can  strike 
the  whole  keyboard  at  once,  if  necessary, 
and  make  the  poo'r  pianist,  who  has  only 
ten  fingers,  some  of  them  imperfectly  de- 
veloped and  weaker  than  the  others  (the 
fourth  and  fifth),  one  of  them  crooked  and 
much  shorter  (the  thumb),  feel  like  an 
insignificant  wretch  in  comparison. 

The  result  of  the  new  invention  is  that 
technically,  the  pianist  is  left  in  an  appal- 
ling inferiority.  In  compositions  where 
agility  and  rapidity  are  the  highest  goal 

the  best  trained  pianist  cannot  surpass  the 
automatic  piano. 

But  there  is  one  tiling  which  remains 
still  the  unrestrained  domain  of  the  pianist  : 
the  beauty  of  tolic,  the  singing  touch.  In 
this  realm  he  remains  undisputed  sov- 
ereign. To  reach  perfection  in  this  spe- 
cialty must  become  now  li  is  supreme  aim. 

Now!  more  than  ever,  it  will  lie  necessary 
for  the  pianist  to  strive  to  emulate  the 
singer  and  the  instrumentalist  in  the  sus- 
taining and  modulating  of  the  tone,  if  he 
will  not  see  ids  existence  imperiled. 

llow  to  accomplish  that? 

Take  one  of  the  best  grand  pianos  and 
strike  a kev  with  an  intense  pressure.  Yon 
will  he  astonished  how  long  the  vibration 
of  the  string  lasts,  in  full  force.  And 
even  when  the  vibration  begins  to  weaken 
a pressure  of  the  pedal  will  revive  it  and 
prolong  it.  Rubinstein  used  to  prolong 
the  duration  of  a note  ad  flnitum  through 
soft  caressing  or  rubbing  of  the  kev.  just 
as  the  vibration  began  to  weaken.  Through 
it  tlie  spring  was  brought  into  further,  del- 
icate resounding  and  you  hardly  would 
have  noticed  that  the  prolongation  was  due 
to  his  clever  manipulation. — Eugenio  de 
I'irani  iu  Musical  America  (New  York). 


ELEMENTS 
OF  MUSIC 


A PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSK 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Elements 
of  Music 

By  M. G. EVANS 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer 
it  is  a compact  little  musical  encyclopedia 
the  subject  matter  being  presented  not  alpha 
beticallv  but  progressively,  beginning  witl 
the  rudiments  of  music  and  ending  with  i 
tabulated  summary  of  Musical  History,  each 
subject  being  elucidated  and  explains 
through  tbe  medium  of  a series  of  practice 
questions  and  answers  covering  the  Element 
of  Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales.  Intervals 
Chords,  etc..  Phrasing,  Accent,  Ornaments 
Form,  Instruments,  Voice,  Orchestra,  Foreign 
Terms  and  Musical  History,  with  a grade 
grouping  of  all  these  subjects.  The  work  i 
intended  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Stu 
dents. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cent 

GIBBON’S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC 

By  GIBBON  CHAMBERS  KILLOUG1 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles 
music  in  a simple  and  concise  manner,  calci 
lated  to  implant  a desire  for  a wide  an 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  c 
music.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  forr 
of  questions  and-  answers  concerning  Eh 
mentary  Notation.  Time  Values.  Intervab 
Scales,  Keys,  Chords,  Abbreviations  and  En 
bellisbments.  While  intended  for  class  worl 
it  is  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  stud.i 
iug  without  a teacher. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cenl 

WRITING  BOOKS  FOR  MUSIC  PUPIL 

A Complete  Course  of  Writing  Exercises  for 

Acquiring  a Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation 
By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

A practical  and  intelligible  presentation  c 
everything  writable  in  musical  notation.  Tli 
subject  is  treated  in  a manner  calculated  t 
interest  and  instruct  even  the  dullest  pupil, 
anyone  who  faithfully  works  out  the  exet 
cises  in  these  books  will  become  a corret 
and  rapid  reader  of  music,  vocal  or  instri 
mental.  Blank  pages  with  lines  for  writin 
music  included  in  each  hook. 

Sent  for  Examination.  Price,  Complete,  50  cenl 

Books  1 and  II,  each,  30  cents 

RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

By  WM.  H.  CUMMINGS 

In  this  work  particular  stress  is  laid  upo 
the  teaching  that  the  pitch  of  sound  is  ret 
resented  by  lines  and  spaces  and  time  b 
notes.  The  book  is  intended  for  piano  an 
vocal  students  and  is  a valuable  aid  i 
teaching  classes  in  musical  theory.  Ther 
is  a useful  list  of  examination  questions  a 
tlie  end  of  the  work. 

Sent  on  Examination  Price,  50  cen 

WRITING  BOOK 

By  EUGENE  F.  MARKS 

For  Musical  Exercises  and  Rules  in  Diet.' 
tinn.  Harraonv  and  Theory,  with  practice 
hints  in  Music  Writing.  Handy  in  form 
pages  lulled  alternately  for  notation  an 
handwriting,  thus  making  it  possible  t 
write  special  memoranda,  rules,  suggestion 
etc.,  opposite  the  musical  matter  written  t 
tlie  staves.  It  also  contains  directions  i 
to  the  proper  manner  of  writing  the  cha 
actors  and  signs  used  in  musical  notatloi 
Price,  25  cents 


WRITING  PRIMER  FOR  MUSIC 
STUDENTS 

A Series  of  Practical  Exercises  for  Acquiring  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music 
By  M.  S.  MORRIS 

This  does  not  take  the  place  of  a writiri 
book,  but  gives  the  pupil  the  necessary  m 
terial  for  practice  in  music  writing:  the  vet 
act  of  copying  the  notes,  signs,  and  exercisi 
serves  to  fix  their  values  and  meanings  upc 
the  pupil’s  mind.  It  may  he  used  advant 
geously  as  an  introduction  to  Clarke 
“Theory  Explained  to  Piano  Students." 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  20  cen 


KEYBOARD  CHART 

An  invaluable  adjunct  to  any  music  stud 
where  beginners  are  taught.  It  gives  a pic 
tire  of  the  keyboard  on  the  staff  In  hoi 
bass  and  treble'  clefs,  as  well  as  on  the  key> 
shows  the  position  of  every  note;  illustrati 
the  relative  value  of  notes;  explains  tl 
rests,  dots.  etc.,  and  has  a table  of  all  U 
key  signatures. 

Price,  Postpaid,  25  cents 


Any  or  all  of  our  publications  will  be  sent 
on  inspection.  Our  professional  discounts 
are  very  liberal.  Complete  descriptive  cata- 
logue sent  upon  application. 


THE0.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  P 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  address 
our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 
Editor  for  June 

MR.  D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 


PRACTICAL  VOICE  CULTURE. 

Voice  training  presents  two  aspects  in 
seeming  opposition  to  each  other.  These 
aspects  are,  in  fact,  so  unlike  that  teachers 
of  singing  must  accept  one  or  the  other. 
To  attempt  to  follow  both  is  like  trying 
to  serve  two  masters,  a proposition  which 
we  are  told  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty. 

The  disagreement  may  be  thus  crystal- 
lized : Is  singing  physiologic  or  psycho- 
logic? Is  it  mechanics  or  art?  Does  it  be- 
long to  physics  or  to  aesthetics?  Is  the 
singer  a mechanic,  an  anatomist,  or  an 
artist?  In  short  is  singing  a science  or 
an  art?  This  is  important.  Science 
operates  at  all  times  according  to  law 
and  is  therefore  mechanically  exact.  Now 
there  is  no  poetry  in  mathematics.  Its 
operations  are  cold-blooded,  passionless, 
merciless,  relentless ; without  attraction, 
emotion,  sympathy  or  feeling.  Exactness 
is  the  sum  total  of  mathematical  processes. 

In  all  art,  especially  that  of  singing,  we 
find  such  governing  elements  as  taste, 
beauty,  fancy,  imagination,  feeling,  emo- 
tion, etc.,  things  which  defy  the  exactions 
of  science,  and  yet  without  which  a pure 
singing  tone  never  could  be  produced. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is 
for  those  who  regard  singing  as  an  art 
to  accept  the  mechanical  dictum  of  those 
who  study  the  voice  in  a laboratory  and 
talk  learnedly  about  the  more  or  less  un- 
certain results  of  their  investigations. 

WHY? 

Why  the  insistent  demand  that  the 
artist  be  scientific?  A demand  that  the 
physicist  prove  himself  to  be  an  artist 
before  we  attach  any  weight  to  his  de- 
ductions would  be  equally  just.  If  the 
artist  must  be  a scientist,  then  the  scien- 
tist must  be  an  artist.  The  activity  of 
art  and  the  activity  of  science  are  dif- 
ferent. Each  has  its  legitimate  field. 
Why  attempt  to  make  one  include  the 
other?  The  activity  of  art  is  as  free  and 
boundless  as  the  universe.  It  is  ideal- 
istic. It  deals  with  the  material  of  im- 
agination and  feeling — things  entirely 
above  and  beyond  the  exactions  of  sci- 
ence. Art  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
operation  of  mathematical  formula.  The 
moment  this  is  done  it  ceases  to  be  art 
and  becomes  mechanics.  Singing  is  an 
art,  and  the  singing  teacher  is  an  artist. 
Admitting  that  all  teachers  of  singing  are 
not  equally  artistic  does  not  destroy  the 
validity  of  the  argument.  Scientists 
manifest  considerable  enthusiasm  in  mak- 
ing a similar  admission  for  each  other. 

The  work  of  the  scientists  is  legitimate 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  discourage  it. 
They  tell  us  many  interesting  things. 
True,  they  contradict  each  other  and 
every  age  repudiates  the  scientific  theories 
of  the  one  preceding.  Notwithstanding 
this  their  books  are  fascinating  and  we 
buy  them  as  fast  as  they  appear.  We  do 
not  object  to  their  knowledge,  but  we  do 
object  to  the  use  they  would  have  us 
make  of  it. 


drown,  and  its  tone  possesses  a vital 
element  that  no  manufactured  instrument 
can  ever  approach.  It  is  the  aim  of  all 
instrument  makers  to  approximate  the 
human  voice.  It  has  taken  ages  of  scien- 
tific study  to  produce  an  instrument  which 
will  give  a mere  semblance  of  that  tone 
which  the  human  voice  produces  spon- 
taneously and  with  no  scientific  knowledge 
whatever  on  the  part  of  its  possessor. 

To  attempt  to  discover  the  action  of 
every  fiber,  muscle  and  cartilage  involved 
in  producing  tone  and  deduce  therefrom 
certain  tabulations  resembling  laws  is  an 
interesting  pastime,  but  that  it  is  useless 
in  creating  an  artist  every  great  singer 
of  the  world  is  a witness.  No  great 
singer  ever  stops  to  consider  the  combina- 
tion of  fundamental  and  upper  partials  in 
his  tone.  If  he  did  it  may  be  stated  with 
mathematical  certainty  that  he  never 
would  be  a great  singer.  If  there  be 
such  a thing  as  scientific  voice  produc- 
tion it  is  achieved  when  the  vocal 
mechanism  is  responding  automatically  to 
the  singer’s  concept  of  beauty  and  feel- 
ing. Granting  that  the  scientists  have 
discovered  the  exact  function  and  action 
of  the  vocal  machine,  which  is  overtaxing 
one’s  credulity,  the  attempt  to  produce 
such  action  by  direct  effort  would  kill  the 
artistic  instinct,  destroy  the  element  of 
spontaneity,  prevent  the  production  of  the 
pure  singing  tone  and  end  in  disaster. 
Examples  of  this  are,  alas,  too  numerous. 
To  insist  on  such  a method  of  procedure  is 
as  intelligent  as  compelling  architects  to 
use  Ruskin’s  Ethics  of  the  Dust  as  a text 
book. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT. 

The  amount  of  time  and  energy  de- 
voted to  proving  what  manner  of  instru- 
ment the  vocal  organ  is  or  is  not,  can 
hardly  be  calculated.  Why  this  outlay, 
this  travail,  this  pother?  The  vocal  organ 
is  the  vocal  organ.  Why  insist  that  it  be 
something  else.  Suppose  it  does  resemble 
the  single  reed,  the  double  reed,  the 
string,  the  lips  of  the  horn  player,  etc. 
Why  not  allow  it  to  remain  what  it  is? 
It  is  certain  that  the  voice  is  not  exactly 
like  any  other  instrument.  Further,  what 
instrument  it  most  resembles  is  of  no 
vital  importance  either  to  singer  or 
teacher.  There  are  other  things  far  more 
vital.  This  is  made  clear  to  every  un- 
prejudiced mind  in  the  fact  that  no  great 
teacher  or  singer  ever  bothers  his  head 
about  what  manner  of  instrument  he  has 
in  his  throat.  The  fact  that  all  of  the 
great  singers  of  the  world  have  been  pro- 
duced without  this  determines  its  value. 
Again,  among  those  teachers  who  make 
scientific  knowledge  the  basis  of  voice 
training  and  who  differ  in  their  opinions 
on  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  no  one 
is  more  successful  than  the  others,  there- 
fore we  must  inevitably  conclude  that 
there  is  something  in  voice  teaching  that 
is  far  more  important  than  knowing  what 
manufactured  instrument  the  voice  most 
resembles. 


THE  VOCAL  INSTRUMENT.  GARCIA  ON  THE  VOCAL  INSTRUMENT. 

The  vocal  instrument  is  nothing  short  It  will  be  freely  admitted  by  all  who 
if  marvelous.  This  little  organ,  perhaps  know,  that  Garcia  was  a successful  teacher 
in  inch  and  a quarter  in  length,  is  capable  of  singing.  On  the  nature  of  the  vocal 
)f  producing  tone  that  a houseful  of  in-  instrument  he  says:  Hie  two  lips  of 

struments  of  wood  and  metal  cannot  the  glottis,  which  are  separated  in  the 


act  of  breathing,  meet  when  preparing  to 
produce  a sound,  and  close  the  passage 
with  the  degree  of  energy  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  the  sound  and  the  power 
with  which  it  is  to  be  emitted.  Then 
being  pushed  upwards  by  the  air,  they 
give  way  and  allow  a portion  of  air  to 
escape,  but  immediately  return  to  their 
original  contact  and  recommence  the 
action.  These  intermittent  emissions  or 
explosions  of  air,  when  regular  and 
rapid  enough  form  a sound.” — ( Hints  on 
Singing,  Garcia.) 

This  description,  which  undoubtedly  is 
correct,  shows  how  Garcia  regarded  the 
voice.  But  he  made  this  knowledge  no 
part  of  his  teaching.  He  states  that  the 
Laryngoscope  was  of  no  value  to  him  in 
teaching,  that  it  only  confirmed  the  con- 
clusions he  had  reached  before  he  in- 
vented it.  The  great  teachers  of  all 
times  have  not  made  mechanical  knowl- 
edge of  the  voice  the  basis  of  their  in- 
struction. He  who  continually  talks 
physiology  and  mechanism  to  his  pupils 
still  lacks  the  point  of  view.  He  is  not 
on  the  subject  of  voice  training,  and  so 
far  as  results  are  concerned  might  as 
well  be  talking  political  economy. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  what  the 
scientists  say  of  the  action  of  the  vocal 
instrument  in  phonation  is  true  and  inter- 
esting, but  they  should  be  willing  to  admit 
that  it  will  do  the  same  thing  when  they 
are  not  watching  it,  that  it  always  has 
done  the  same  thing  when  guided  by 
artistic  sense  and  always  will.  Making 
physiology  the  basis  of  a subject  which 
manifestly  belongs  to  psychology,  is  some- 
thing we  promptly  refuse  to  do. 

NECESSARY  KNOWLEDGE. 

What  should  one  know  in  order  to  be  a 
successful  teacher  of  singing?  At  this 
point  the  scientist  and  the  artist  part 
company,  for  we  shall  be  talking  of 
things  which  form  no  part  of  his  mental 
operations.  We  shall  be  talking  of  things 
which  cannot  be  cognized  by  the  physical 
senses,  consequently  do  not  exist  to  him. 
The  form  of  the  idea,  the  mental  con- 
cept, hearing  the  tone  before  one  sings 
it,  the  effect  of  feeling  on  tone  produc- 
tion, the  artistic  sense,  etc.  These  are 
things  which  form  no  part  of  a physical 
laboratory  equipment,  but  we  shall  see 
that  they  are  most  important  in  training 
the  singer. 

THE  PROCESS. 

Training  the  voice  is  not  a matter  of 
physical  development,  nor  can  its  prin- 
ciples be  found  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology. Nature  furnishes  the  instrument. 
We  learn  to  play  upon  it.  The  knowl- 
edge of  vocal  anatomy,  while  most  inter- 
esting, will  come  no  nearer  producing  a 
singer  than  the  knowledge  of  piano 
building  will  to  producing  a pianist. 

Training  the  voice  is  training  the  mind 
of  the  student.  Good  tone  production 
and  good  singing  are  the  results  of 
mental  training  of  a specific  kind.  There- 
fore the  mentality  of  the  student  must 
be  carefully  studied,  his  habits  of  thought, 
his  tendencies,  his  taste.  These  must  be 
directed  along  right  lines.  The  process  is 
a quest  for  truth,  a search  for  the  beauti- 
ful. It  is  in  the  highest  sense  a moral 
process,  for  it  is  developing  the  best  parts 
of  the  student’s  nature.  It  so  refines  his 
taste  that  nothing  coarse  can  be  tolerated. 
This  refining  of  his  taste  is  what  makes 
his  ear  so  sensitive  that  it  at  once  detects 
any  imperfection  in  his  tone  quality. 
This  is  the  most  important  thing  in  voice 
training,  for  without  the  sensitive  ear  the 
student  is  helpless,  in  that  he  has  nothing 
to  guide  him,  and  without  the  sensitive 
ear  the  teacher  is  worthless,  because  he 
is  unable  to  guide  the  student.  The  re- 
fined taste  is  as  potent  and  necessary  in 
lone  production  as  it  is  in  singing. 


Playing  with 
Emotion 

Do  not  overlook  the  need  of  a 
piano  of  emotional  range  if  you 
would  express  emotion  in  your 
playing.  Now,  it  is  that  rich 
timbre  of  the  piano  that  ex- 
presses emotion,  similar  to  that 
quality  in  the  human  voice  which 
denotes  depth  of  feeling. 

In  fact,  to  express  emotion 
in  your  playing,  you  must 
have  a rich  toned  piano. 

HADDORFF 

The  Piano  with  the  " Homo ” Vibrating 
Sounding  Board 

In  your  quest  for  a rich  toned  piano, 
by  all  means  examine  the  HADDORFF, 
the  piano  pre-eminent  in  this  very 
quality.  The  special  sounding  board  of 
this  instrument  yields  an  unusually  rich, 
full,  delightful  tone  for  every  note  struck. 
It  makes  even  the  barest  melody  sound 
richer,  while  its  harmonies  render  all 
HADDORFF  music  truly  distinctive. 

As  a musical  discovery,  hear  for  your- 
self the  wonderful  HADDORFF.  Write 
and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can  see 
this  piano  in  your  city.  We  will  also 
send  you  our  interesting  booklet. 

HADDORFF  PIANO  CO. 

406  Ethel  St.,  c Rockford,  111. 
Grands  - Uprights  - Players 


The  Tonsils  and 
the  Voice 

In  Science,  Surgery,  Speech  and  Song 
By  RICHARD  B.  FAULKNER,  M.  D. 

(Columbia  Uuiversity) 

Covers  every  point  pertaining  to  tonsils 
and  adenoids 

Tells  what  tonsils  are.  what  they  do.  shows  their 
purpose  in  the  vocal  scheme,  their  derangements 
and  their  correction.  Contains  a clear  exposition  of 
the  science  of  the  vocal  art. 

Mnb.  Claka  Kathleen  Rogers:  “A  very  valuable 
book.  It  should  be  eagerly  weloomed  by  all  singers, 
voloe  teaohers  and  throat  specialists.' 

TWO  DOLLARS,  NET 

Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price ; also  through 
all  booksellers 

THE  BLANCHARD  COMPANY 

Dept.  G.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SI 

H 

A Paris,  5,  rue  Gounod 

L A VOCAL 

INSTRUCTION 

The  first  American  man  to  sing  in  Opera  in  France. 
Write  for  booklet: 

“THE  CHOICE  OF  A VOICE-TEACHER.” 

CLASS  PINS  & BADGES 

Descriptive  catalog  with 
(ti  attract‘vc  prices  mailed  free 

uPon  request. 

^ — ^firil  llir?  Write  to  tin*  in nnu flirt urors. 

Di  pt.  K 

BENT  & BUSH  CO. 

338  WASHINGTON  ST.  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

Teacher  of  Singing,  Offers  a 

SIX  WEEKS  SUMMER  COURSE  OF  VOCAL  STUDY 

BEGINNING  JUNE  15th 

'T'HIS  Course  is  intended  particularly  for  Soprano  and  Contralto  voices;  for  those  who 
teach  as  well  as  for  those  who  sing. 

I believe  that  every  possible  facility  should  be  accorded  prospective  students  of 
singing  for  investigating  the  merits  of  any  teacher. 

By  all  means  ask  any  questions  that  may  come  to  your  mind.  Full  information 
regarding  my  views  and  way  of  training  voices  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

My  purpose  in  advertising  this  studio  through  1 he  Etude  is  to  spread  widely 
information  that  is  continually  proving  of  practical  help  to  singers. 

All  instruction  is  individual  and  is  given  by  me  personally.  The  number  of 
students  that  can  be  admitted  is  necessarily  limited.  No  applications  for  this  course 
can  be  received  after  June  10th.  Instruction  is  based  on  clear  logical  lines  that  do 
not  leave  the  student  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do. 

The  Student , therefore , who  is  willing  to  do  straight- 
forwai  d,  enthusiastic  wo>  k cannot  fail  to  make  pt  ogress. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J *1  O jl  1 Vocal  Studio:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 
V»eO.  UnadWICK  jtOCK  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  ::  Phone  3094 


D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 

SUMMER  TERM  FOR  SINGERS 

JUNE  29TH— AUGUST  1ST 

Private  Lessons,  Lectures,  Recitals,  Conferences 
Author  of  SYSTEMATIC  VOICE  TRAINING 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 

His  success  in  developing  the  head  voice  has  brought  to  him  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Send  for  circular.  Address 

D.  A.  CLIPPINGER  - - Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


Piano  Tuning  Pays 

Learn  this  independent  profession  at  home 

Our  patented  Tune-a-Phone  simplifies  learning,  elim- 
inates guess  work,  assures  accuracy,  with  or  without 
a knowledge  of  music.  You  can  earn  $5  to  $15  a day 
and  regulate  your  own  hours. 

We  furnish  Action  Model  and  Tools.  Diploma 
granted.  Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Indorsed  by  highest  authorities. 

A graduate  writes:  “I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  the  great  benefits  derived  f rom  book 

Dtpart  with  itfor  *1, 000.00.  I find  it  easy  to  make  as  high  as  $17.50  m one  day.  Write  for  free  boot. 

IILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING,  235  Art  Institute,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


'JILLS  BRYANT  MAKING  TESTS  OF  TRUE  TONE  BY 
TUNE-A-PHONE 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 
MUSIC  PRINTERS  ENGRAVERS 

Send  for  Itemized  Price  List  and  Samples 

COLUMBIA  AVE.  AND  RANDOLPH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TO  MUSIC  MANUSCRIPT  WRITERS  copies  are  wanted  of  MUSIC  scores  and 

kind  "»  THE  BENSINGER  RAPID  DUPLICATOR  will  make  2,  10  20  or  50  exact  copies  from 
.,  > u pcwritire  in  a jiffy  equal  to  the  original.  It’s  always  ready,  reliable  and  lasts  years 
d THT  Si/e  654  X 10.  $3.00;  10x15.  $6.00;  12x18.  $8.00  with  black  and  colored  ink 
I I u-UFRS  BANDMASTERS.  CHOIR  LEADERS  find  It  indispensable. 

E.  BENSINGER  CO.,  34  E.  STONE  ST..  NEW  YORK_CITY__^_^^^__ 
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THE  FORM  OF  THE  IDEA. 

That  an  idea  or  concept  has  form 
seems  to  elude  the  scientific  mind,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true.  Everything  exists 
first  as  idea,  and  as  idea  it  is  most  sub- 
stantial. Hegel’s  definition  of  form  as 
it  appears  to  sight  is  "The  realization  in 
matter  of  an  idea.”  The  material  form 
can  be  destroyed,  but  the  idea  cannot, 
therefore  it  is  the  more  substantial. 

The  vocal  instrument  is  plastic  and 
responds  to  the  idea  or  concept  of  tone. 
To  attempt  to  produce  a tone  by 
mechanical  directions  without  the  guid- 
ance of  the  tone  concept  could  never  re- 
sult in  a sympathetic  tone.  This  direct 
control  of  the  organism  is  inherently  and 
fundamentally  wrong  and  invariably  ends 
in  failure.  Everything  involved  in  pro- 
ducing tone  must  be  controlled  by  in- 
direction, the  tone  concept,  the  mental 
tone  if  you  please,  which  is  definite  in 
form  and  which  results  in  definite  ex- 
pression. The  vocal  mechanism  is  acting 
correctly  when  it  is  responding  auto- 
matically to  the  concept  of  the  pure  sing- 
ing tone.  Such  tone  can  never  be  pro- 
duced in  any  other  way. 


THE  MUSICAL  SENSE. 

The  development  of  any  faculty  comes 
through  its  proper  exercise.  The  study 
of  mathematics  develops  the  mathemati- 
cal sense.  The  study  of  philosophy  de- 
velops the  philosophical  sense.  The  study 
of  music  develops  the  musical  sense.  It 
is  this  musical  sense  which  must  direct 
music  study,  whether  it  be  vocal  or  in- 
strumental. The  singer  must  form  both 
the  pitch  and  the  quality  of  the  vocal 
instrument  as  he  uses  it.  It  would  be  as 
futile  to  attempt  to  do  this  with  the 
sense  of  the  mathematician  and  physicist 
as  it  would  be  for  the  artist  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  problems  of  Euclid  with  his 
knowledge  of  art. 

To  one  who  has  the  artistic  sense  it  is 
a definite  entity,  but  one  who  has  it  not 
is  totally  unable  to  comprehend  its 
activity.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
scientist  and  the  artist  to  stand  on  com- 
mon ground.  The  artist  has  so  sensitized 
and  refined  that  part  of  his  nature  which 
responds  to  beauty  in  all  of  its  forms 
that  the  slightest  variation  from  his  ideal 
of  tone  quality,  pitch,  tone  combination, 
progression,  proportion,  form,  etc.,  meets 
an  instant  mental  protest.  Ages  of 
scientific  study  would  not  develop  in  the 
least  degree  this  part  of  one’s  nature. 

THE  APPLICATION. 

How  is  this  artistic  sense  applied  to 
training  a voice?  It  is  called  into  action 
at  the  first  tone  the  student  sings.  The 
tone  must  conform  to  certain  mental  de- 
mands, among  which  are  the  following: 
Is  it  musical?  that  is,  is  it  round,  full, 
free,  steady,  resonant,  sympathetic,  im- 
aginative? Is  it  true  to  the  pitch?  Only 
the  refined  ear  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions. No  amount  of  mechanical  knowl- 
edge's of  the  slightest  value. 

Why  do  we  hear  so  many  singers 
whose  upper  tones  are  hard,  metallic,  un- 
steady and  unsympathetic?  Is  it  from 
a lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
voice?  No.  A tone  is  something  to  hear, 
and  these  unmusical  tones  are  allowed  to 
continue  because  they  do  not  offend 
either  the  ear  of  the  singer  or  that  of  his 
teacher.  No  matter  how  scientific  the 
teacher  may  be,  if  he  lacks  that  refined 
taste  which  instantly  detects  a defect  in 
tone  quality,  he  is  worthless  as  a teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  some 
teachers  who  have  no  patience  with  so- 
called  scientific  methods,  but  whose 
artistic  sense  is  so  refined  that  it  de- 
mands absolute  purity  of  tone,  con- 
sequently their  pupils  sing  with  perfect 


freedom  and  the  tone  is  always  sym- 
pathetic. It  is  largely  a matter  of  what 
the  teacher’s  ear  will  stand  without 
offence. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  RESPONSE. 

The  idea  that  the  voice  never  acts  cor- 
rectly unless  controlled  by  direct  effort 
is  a vagary  due  to  a lack  of  constructive 
thinking.  When  there  is  no  interference 
to  prevent  it  the  voice  responds  ac- 
curately and  automatically  to  the  consept 
of  the  singer.  But  this  is  a condition 
which  rarely  obtains.  Almost  invariably 
there  is  resistance  in  the  vocal  organ. 
This  resistance  is  usually  referred  to  by 
the  term  "Throaty.”  It  is  not  confined 
to  the  vocal  chords  but  affects  the 
pharynx  as  well,  thereby  impairing  the 
quality  of  the  tone.  Resistance  is  what 
makes  upper  tones  difficult.  It  is  the 
voice  teacher’s  arch  enemy.  It  is  con- 
stantly confronting  him.  It  arrives  with 
the  first  pupil  in  the  morning  and  goes 
away  with  the  last  one  in  the  evening.  ; 
They  all  have  it  in  different  degrees.  - 
Where  they  get  it  is  of  no  importance. 

It  is  there  and  the  teacher  must  show 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  With  interference 
out  of  the  way  the  voice  practically  places 
itself.  Here  the  sensitive  ear  is  in  evi- 
dence. If  the  teacher  he  lacking  in  this 
direction  he  will  allow  the  resistance  to 
continue,  with  the  result  that  he  never 
will  succeed  in  properly  placing  the 
upper  voice.  The  sluggish  ear,  the  in- 
ability to  detect  resistance  in  the  tone  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  failures  in 
voice  teaching. — D.  A.  Clippinger. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

The  old  masters  made  musicianship 
and  a sensitive  ear  the  basis  of  their 
teaching.  They  were  musicians  first  and 
singing  teachers  second.  Tosi,  whose 
book  appeared  in  1743,  made  the  ability 
to  read  readily  at  sight  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  becoming  a singer.  To-day 
only  a few  ever  take  that  step.  In  in- 
tonation he  insisted  that  the  pupil  be  able 
to  distinguish  clearly  the  difference  be- 
tween what  he  calls  a major  semitone  and 
a minor  semitone,  the  first  of  which  is 
five-ninths  of  a step  and  the  second  four- 
ninths  of  a step,  and  he  thinks  it  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  to  be  able  to  sing 
these  intervals  accurately.  The  musical 
standard  set  by  the  old  masters  for  their 
pupils  was  high,  and  those  preparing  for 
a career  had  daily  lessons  of  an  hour 
each  for  from  six  to  eight  years. 

Scientific  voice  production  in  the 
modern  sense  was  unknown  to  the  mas- 
ters of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  They  depended  upon  a refined 
musical  sense  to  guide  them  and  they  pro- 
duced great  singers.  The  human  mental- 
ity of  to-day  is  little  different  from  that 
of  two  centuries  ago.  To  do  the  work 
as  it  should  be  done  requires  as  much 
time  now  as  it  did  then ; but  the  modern 
rush  demands  that  it  he  done  quickly. 
To  meet  this  demand  quick  methods, 
short  methods,  condensed  methods,  scien- 
tific methods,  and  a lot  of  other  un- 
methodical methods  have  been  invented, 
with  results  that  satisfy  only  the  in- 
ventors. The  weakness  of  such  systems 
is  that  they  proceed  on  the  hypothesis 
that  to  gain  control  of  the  mechanism  is 
the  primary  and  the  development  of  the 
musical  mentality  the  secondary  considera- 
tion, a hypothesis  which  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  truth. 


Chopin  had  that  reverential  worship 
for  art  which  characterized  the  first 
masters  of  the  middle  ages,  but  in  ex- 
pression and  bearing  he  was  more  simply 
modern  and  less  ecstatic.  As  for  them, 
so  art  was  for  him,  a high  and  holy 
avocation.  Like  them,  he  was  proud 
of  his  election  for  it,  and  honored  it 
with  devout  piety. — Franz  Liszt. 
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THE  BIG  TONE. 

The  number  of  overworked  voices  is 
so  great,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  it  compels  the  inference  that  many 
teachers  believe  a big  tone  to  be  the  aim 
and  end  of  voice  teaching.  We  frequently 
hear  it  argued  that  the  big  tone  must 
come  first  and  that  the  mezza  voce  will 
grow  out  of  it.  The  large  amount  of 
vocal  wreckage  strewn  along  the  way 
seems  to  have  little  effect  in  destroying 
this  erroneous  idea,  notwithstanding  every 
instance  of  ruined  voice  can  be  traced  to 
the  exploitation  of  this  fallacy.  About 
the  only  possible  way  to  ruin  a voice  is 
to  force  it.  That  is,  to  attempt  to  secure 
power  and  compass  at  once  by  force,  not 
by  growth. 

The  number  of  instances  which  have 
come  to  our  notice  recently  of  splendid 
young  voices  sacrificed  to  ignorant  haste 
is  alarming,  and  yet  the  game  goes 
merrily  on. 

THE  CAUSE. 

What  is  responsible  for  it?  A lack  of 
refinement  in  the  tone  concept,  or  taste  of 
the  teacher,  a desire  to  make  a public 
showing  and  demonstrate  a method  that 
turns  out  artists  in  three  months,  to- 
gether with  an  utter  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  voice  and  a total  disregard  of  its 
possibilities  backed  by  ?.  conscience  of 


full  voice  in  the  beginning  invariably  de- 
velops resistance,  and  to  continue  singing 
with  full  voice  would  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  the  habit  and  make  restoring 
the  voice  a physical  impossibility.  One 
who  has  persistently  forced  his  voice  can 
never  restore  it  or  gain  the  right  use  of 
it  if  he  be  allowed  to  practice  with  full 
voice.  He  must  begin  in  the  middle  of 
the  voice  with  a tone  in  which  there  is 
no  resistance  whatever,  and  it  can  be 
built  only  so  fast  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out developing  resistance.  And  here 
should  be  corrected  a fallacy  that  is  in 
far  too  general  acceptance,  namely,  that 
in  order  to  produce  a big  tone  one  must 
use  a thick  register  or  mechanism.  Ex- 
actly the  opposite  is  the  truth.  When  the 
tone  is  properly  placed,  or  poised,  with 
the  right  relation,  or  balance  of  the  breath 
and  the  vocal  instrument,  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness whatever  of  resistance.  In 
fact,  the  tone  seems  scarcely  to  touch  the 
throat.  It  is  only  by  building  the  tone 
from  which  all  tension,  rigidity,  interfer- 
ence, resistance,  effort  have  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  that  the  student  may 
hope  to  gain  control  of  the  real  head 
voice.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few 
singers  ever  find  the  real  head  voice. 
They  doubtless  believe  they  have  it  when 
in  reality  they  are  forcing  the  middle 
voice  up.  The  result  is  the  hard,  un- 


of  endless  repetitions.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  sensitize  one’s  nature  and  gain  such 
control  of  one’s  feelings  that  they  respond 
instantly  when  called. 

The  imagination  is  the  most  important 
faculty  in  interpretation,  but  it  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a fixed  quantity.  It  is 
capable  of  unlimited  development,  and 
this  comes  with  its  exercise  along  right 
lines. 

Technic  is  a necessary  means  to  an  end 
and  when  combined  with  an  artistic 
nature  the  result  is  that  most  wonderful 
means  of  expressing  human  feeling — the 
Art  of  Singing. 


phenomenal  elasticity,  these  must  be  held  steady,  unsympathetic  tone  so  often  heard 
accountable  for  the  continuation  of  this 
calamity. 

But  the  most  discouraging  feature  of 


this  “get  rich  quick”  system  is  that  it 
propagates  itself.  The  victim  knowing  no 
better  way  passes  it  along  to  others  and 
thus  assists  in  bringing  the  profession 
into  general  disrepute. 

VOICE  BUILDING. 

Singing  teachers  are  numerous.  Voice 
builders  are  scarce.  To  begin  with,  the 
real  voice  builder  must  have  such  a re- 
fined concept  of  tone  quality  that  to 
listen  to  a forced  tone  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  He  must  have  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  voice  but  that  infinite 


when  singers  attempt  to  use  the  upper 
voice. 

To  the  careful  observer  the  mistake 
most  often  made  in  voice  teaching  is 
striving  for  quantity  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  Multiplied  instances  come  to 
mind  of  young  singers  with  splendid 
natural  equipment  who,  after  two  or 
three  years  of  this  kind  of  training  have 
found  their  voices  practically  useless. 
American  enterprise,  haste  and  hurry  are 
not  confined  to  business,  but  have  entered 
into  educational  systems  including  the 
teaching  of  singing.  When  a voice  lesson 
becomes  a “nervous  spasm”  and  the  cry 
is  “put  it  over”  it  is  time  to  become 
thoughtful.  Quantity  at  the  expense  of 


METHOD. 

The  term  Method  is  very  largely  mis- 
understood. Every  teacher  has  his  ideals, 
and  these  he  tries  to  reproduce  in  his 
pupils.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  teachers 
succeed  in  the  main  in  doing  this.  We 
cannot  imagine  a teacher  going  on  from 
year  to  year  without  getting  his  pupils  to 
produce  the  kind  of  tone  he  believes  to  be 
right.  He  will  cast  about  until  he  finds 
some  way  of  getting  what  he  wants. 
Whatever  this  may  be  it  is  his  method. 
Therefore  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  say 
that  every  man’s  method  is  right  because 
it  produces  what  he  wants  it  to  produce. 
If  the  product  is  bad,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  man  behind  the  method  is  wrong. 
His  unformed  taste,  lack  of  artistic  sense 
and  musical  judgment  are  such  that  crudi- 
ties in  tone  and  style  do  not  offend  his 
ear,  and  he  allows  his  pupils  to  believe 
they  are  right.  His  pupils  in  turn  pass 
these  things  along  to  others  and  a kind 
of  endless  chain  is  established.  Verily, 
there  are  wore  things  than  method. 


NOTE-READING  FOR  SINGERS. 


F.  W.  WODELL. 


patience  “which  enables  him,  when  he  has  quality  is  time  doubly  lost,  for  it  requires 
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begun  to  build  the  voice  in  the  right  way, 
to  work  carefully,  conscientiously,  and  be 
satisfied  to  watch  it  grow. 

RESISTANCE. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  voice  teacher 
is  resistance.  Very  few  voices  are  free 
from  it. 

It  is  a characteristic  of  all  races. 
There  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  for  singers 
always  have  it  in  greater  or  less  degree 
before  they  go  to  a voice  teacher.  Re- 
sistance in  the  vocal  mechanism  always 
subtracts  from  the  tone,  never  adds  to 
it.  If  it  be  allowed  to  develop  it  finally 
reaches  a point  where  the  breath  pressure 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  organ  vibrate 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  compass  and  the 
top  notes  drop  off  one  by  one  and  those 
remaining  diminish  in  power. 

HABIT. 

A habit  persevered  in  becomes  stronger 
rather  than  weaker,  and  if  the  habit  of 
resisting  the  tone  in  the  throat  be  allowed 
to  continue  it  means  one  of  two  things ; 
either  a very  bad  and  a very  short  lived 
voice,  or  going  back  and  starting  the 
process  in  the  right  way  and  doing  the 
work  over,  and  this  often  requires  more 
time  than  would  have  been  necessary  to 
do  it  correctly  the  first  time. 

RESTORING  THE  VOICE. 

Can  voices  such  as  those  mentioned  be 
restored?  In  most  instances  yes,  if  both 
teacher  and  pupil  have  sufficient  patience, 
but  it  means  stopping  completely  all  loud 
singing.  A voice  can  never  be  correctly 
built  in  the  first  place,  nor  can  it  be  re- 
stored by  singing  full  voice.  To  sing  with 


as  much  time  to  destroy  a bad  habit  as  it 
does  to  acquire  it. 


INTERPRETATION. 

Interpretation  concerns  itself  with  two 
things,  namely,  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.  "IVhat”  is  the  first  step  in  the  proc- 
ess, "how”  is  the  second.  "What”  has 
to  do  with  the  subject  matter  of  art, 
"how”  has  to  do  with  technic.  To  con- 
cern one’s  self  primarily  with  technic  is 
to  become  mechanically  exact  at  the  ex- 
pense of  feeling. 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  of  a 
singer,  “She  has  a brilliant  voice  but  sings 
without  feeling.”  Which  means  that  she 
has  developed  the  technical  side  of  sing- 
ing but  has  done  little  with  its  emotional 
side. 

Some  singers  prefer  to  fill  their  hearers 
with  wonder  and  amazement  by  means 
of  technical  display  and  leave  the 
deeper  feelings  untouched,  but  one  tires 
quickly  of  this  type  of  singer.  Human 
nature  demands  something  more  than 
technic.  Technic  may  astonish  but  it 
never  starts  the  sympathetic  tear. 

The  "what”  of  interpretation  means  the 
development  of  the  artistic  sense.  This 
calls  for  sound  musicianship,  a compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  meaning  of  life,  a 
broad  sympathy,  a deep  emotional  nature, 
a quick  imagination,  and  a mind  that 
tends  strongly  towards  all  that  makes  for 
culture  and  refinement. 

To  sing  with  intent,  purpose,  design, 
imagination,  is  the  result  of  endless  at- 
tempts. No  one  does  it  in  the  beginning. 
To  express  a feeling  fully  and  accurately, 
like  singing  scales  rapidly,  is  the  result 


Let  us  say  that  a carpenter  knows  all 
about  how  to  build  a house,  and  starts 
out  in  the  morning  to  begin  to  do  it.  He 
forgets  his  tool  basket.  He  has  his 
knowledge  with  him,  but  he  has  forgotten 
his  tools.  The  singer  who  cannot  read 
by  note  is  in  an  equally  unsatisfactory 
position.  He  can  sing — that  is  to  say,  he 
has  a voice  and  the  power  to  sing — but 
he  is  dependent  upon  some  one  else,  or 
upon  playing  over  the  music  with  an 
instrument,  ere  he  can  use  his  voice  on 
new  pieces.  If  he  is  asked  to  take  part 
in  a duet  or  quartet,  he  is  at  once  em- 
barrassed, and  though  much  drilled  “by 
ear,”  is  never  to  be  depended  upon.  He 
is  sure  to  get  the  note  or  the  time  wrong 
and  make  trouble  at  one  point  or  another. 
He  is,  in  other  words  “inefficient.”  He 
cannot  make  the  most  of  his  vocal 
gifts  and  training.  He  cannot  meas- 
ure up  to  modern  “efficiency”  re- 
quirements. And  yet  to  learn  to  read 
by  note  is  not  a hard  task.  After  the 
theory  of  notation  has  been  mastered  in 
a few  weeks’ intelligent  study,  it  is  simply 
a matter  of  applying  the  knowledge 
gained,  of  practice.  Every  singer  not  a 
ready  note-reader,  should  force  himself 
to  sustain  a melody  unaided  by  an  instru- 
ment, against  another  voice,  or  another 
part  played  on  an  instrument.  He  should 
take  every  opportunity  to  sing  in  “parts” 
and  always  without  accompaniment,  if 
possible.  Let  him  often  choose  the 
“inner”  parts,  or  exchange  parts  in  two- 
part  music.  1 f one  wishes  to  learn  a for- 
eign language,  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to 
go  among  those  who  speak  nothing  else 
and  dwell  there  for  a time.  So  if  one 
wishes  to  read  readily  by  note  he  must 
constantly  take  up  new  music  and  sing  it 
without  the  aid  of  an  instrument. 
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tj  Why  not  choose  corsets 
which  will  make  the  most 
of  your  figure?  Why  not 
wear  modish  models  which 
give  the  lithe,  natural  lines 
demanded  by  the  present 
vogue?  Why  not  have  the 
very  best,  not  only  in  style, 
but  in  service  and  satisfac- 
tion, especially  when  you 
can  secure  all  this  at  a mod- 
erate price?  American 
Lady  Corsets  represent  all 
that  is  good  in  corsetry. 
Just  try  a pair  of  American 
Lady  Corsets  and  note  the 
improvement  in  your  figure. 
Remember,  too,  American 
Lady  Corsets  are  warranted 
to  wear  and  not  to  rust. 
Prices  range, 

$1 10  $7S0 


CJ  We  Will  send,  upon  request  free  catalog, 
showing  American  Lady  Corset  models,  de- 
signed for  all  types  of  figures.  Address 

American  Lady  Corset  Company,  Dept.  A, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Modern  Organ  Keyboard 

By  EDWIN  H.  LEMARE 


Recently  I urged  a reform  on  the 
important  question  of  organ  touch,*  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  at  least  one 
eminent  English  firm  of  organ  builders 
has  successfully  adopted  the  suggestions 
I ventured  to  make.  Other  firms,  how- 
ever, still  retain  the  fatal  and  injurious 
spring  key ; and  I fear  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  organists  realize 
that  these  springs  are  a serious  harrier 
to  further  technical  advancement  and 
point  out  their  convictions  to  these  organ 
builders. 

In  recent  years,  however,  another  bar- 
rier to  artistic  organ  playing  has  been 
established,  viz.:  the  exaggerated  form 
of  overlapping  keyboards.  This  arrange- 
ment is  really  a snare  which  as  yet  is 
not  recognized,  even  by  some  of  our  best 
organ  players. 

The  essentials  of  good  piano  or  good 
organ  technique  are  a perfectly  free 
movement  of  the  fingers  and  the  wrist. 
Rapid  and  free  finger  and  wrist  move- 
ments have  already  been  greatly  affected 
by  the  fatal  spring,  to  which  is  now  add- 
ed lack  of  space  owing  to  the  over-hang- 
ing keyboard.  My  further  experience 
during  the  last  two  years  assures  me  that 
such  keyboards  should  he  condemned  for 
the  following  reasons: 

One  reason  why  the  keyboards  have 
been  brought  closer  and  closer  together 
has  been  owing  to  the  delusion  that 
“thumbing”  would  be  made  easier  by  so 
doing;  but  instead  of  being  made  easier 
by  a greater  overlapping  of  keyboards,  it 
has  in  reality  been  made  much  more  diffi- 
cult. We  can  dismiss  the  idea  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  “thumbing”  on  two  rows  below, 
as  only  a few  odd  notes  here  and  there 
are  ever  possible.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  thumb  extends  sufficiently  below  the 
rest  of  the  hand  to  enable  its  use  with 
the  greatest  ease,  even  when  playing  on 
the  old  keyboards,  where  there  was  no 
extension  whatever  of  the  naturals  over 
the  row  beneath.  “Thumbing”  is  a trick, 
and  to  utilize  it  successfully  more  knack 
is  required  than  anything  else.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  made  no  easier  by  the 
further  shortening  of  the  distance  hori- 
zontally between  one  row  and  another. 
We  can  therefore  dismiss  as  of  no  im- 
portance the  first  supposed  advantage. 

The  second  advantage  claimed  (par- 
ticularly with  four  manuals)  is  that  the 
upper  rows  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
player  than  hitherto,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently less  distance  to  cover  when  the 
arm  is  raised  or  lowered  from  one 
manual  to  another.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  logical  if  all  things  were  equal; 
but  unfortunately  they  are  not.  In  the 
lirst  place  free  wrist  movement  is  not 
possible  when  playing  chords  on  the  black 
ke\s  or  at  least  when  the  thumb  lias 
to  be  placed  on  a black  key  of  such 

.Modern  Organ  Touch,”  liy  Edwin  II. 
I .cilia  re.  \liinicnl  Opinion,  February,  1!>11!. 

•Even  when  tlie  lingers  are  bent  to  their 
natural  ]m  i ' i • • 1 1 for  playing,  the  thumb  is 
at  bust  an  inch  further  buck  towards  the 
bods.  : tel  cannot  be  extended  forward  to 
a black  key  unless  the  lingers  go  with  it. 


chords — owing  to  the  knuckles  being 
wedged  tip  against  the  overhanging  row.* 
If  the  slightest  staccato  wrist  movement 
is  attempted,  it  must  be  attended  by  one 
of  two  results, — either  “smudge  of  tone” 
or  damaged  knuckles.  The  player  there- 
fore can  never  retain  for  any  length  of 
time  the  natural  and  correct  position  of 
the  fingers  and  wrist,  which  have  so  fre- 
quently to  be  contorted  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  obtain  a clear  and  distinct  touch.  Let 
me  give  one  example.  Recently,  during  a 
recital  I gave  in  Germany,  I had  to  play 
the  Caprice  in  Bb  of  Guilmant  on  an 
organ  with  greatly  overlapping  keyboards. 
Every  organist  knows  that  this  com- 
position is  a noted  example  of  “quick 
change  work”  from  one  manual  to  an- 
other. I found  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  on  this  organ  (as,  alas,  on 
many  others)  to  play  the  Caprice  at  a 
reasonably  fair  tempo  for  the  reason  that 
most  of  the  chords  contained  black  keys; 
and  to  free  the  knuckles  from  the  over- 
hanging row,  it  w'as  necessary  to  bring 
the  hands  back  towards  the  body,  and 
then  for  them  to  travel  in  a semi-circle 
to’the  row  above,  and  vice  versa. 


When  the  thumb  of  either  hand  had 
to  be  placed  on  a black  key  the  manoeuvre 
was  even  more  difficult  and  entailed 
greater  loss  of  time  in  transit.  I always 
aim— as  I trust  do  all  my  fellow  students 
in  the  art — at  clearness  and  distinctness 
of  touch,  without  adopting  the  grossly 
exaggerated  "staccato  style.”  On  some 
occasions  I have  been  compelled  to 
change  several  pieces  on  a programme 
rather  than  to  smudge  certain  passages, 
or  take  a chance  of  injuring  my  knuckles 
on  the  usual  sharp  edges  of  the  over- 
hanging manual.  Often  it  has  been 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
organ  tuner  who,  with  sand  paper  in 
hand,  has  smoothed  off  some  of  the  dan- 
ger overhead. 

Taking  it  all  around,  the  most  comfort- 
able and  practicable  keyboard  on  which 
I have  ever  played  is  the  one  in  the  great 
Cavaille-Coll  organ  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
Sheffield,  of  which  I give  a sketch. 


Here  the  upper  rows  only  overhang  the 
lower  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  Ii 
will  also  be  noticed  that  the  manuals  are 


brought  closer  together  in  the  way  of 
height  and  not  in  depth.  Although  this 
organ  is  built  upon  the  old  fashioned 
ventil  system,  there  is  still  left  plenty  of 
space  for  the  introduction  of  the  neces- 
sary thumb  pistons  underneath  each  key- 
board. The  designer,  however,  of  this  key- 
board was  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
the  elementary  and  essential  requirements 
of  organ  playing  and  very  wisely  saved 
space  in  the  right  direction,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  player’s  freedom  to  use 
his  fingers  and  wrist  as  he  would  natur- 
ally wish  to  do  on  the  pianoforte.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  this  saving  in  height,  it  is 
even  possible  on  this  organ  to  “thumb” 
from  the  swell  down  to  the  great, — the 
latter  here  being  the  lowest  row.  Free 
wrist  and  finger  movement  are  unhindered 
on  all  manuals.  The  Guilmant  Caprice 
(no  doubt  conceived  for  such  a key- 
board), and  hundreds  of  other  works 
where  ample  key  space  is  necessary  for 
their  correct  performance,  can  be  played 
as  originally  intended  ; and  even  at  a far 
greater  speed  if  desired.  Such  work  as 
the  Widor  Toccata  in  F can  be  played 
clearly  and  as  staccato  as  wished  with- 
out having,  as  a vain  endeavor,  to  try 
and  play  them  from  the  arm,  with 
straightened  fingers. 

I have  recently  transcribed  and  para- 
phrased some  of  the  great  studies  of 
Chopin;  but  how  it  will  be  possible  to 
play  the  “Black  Note  Study”  (which 
makes  a most  fascinating  organ  number) 
on  some  of  our  modern  cramped  key- 
boards I know  not.  Not  only  is  this 
barrier  set  up  against  the  rendering  of 
pure  and  legitimate  organ  music ; but  it 
is  far  greater  when  orchestral  works  are 
considered.  The  Finale,  for  instance,  of 
the  “William  Tell”  Overture1  is  impos- 
sible,— if  it  be  the  desire  of  the  performer 
to  play  it  cleanly  and  at  a good  speed. 
(The  section  in  Cl?  minor  is  hopeless.) 

I can  quote  many  other  well-known 
works,  but  I trust  these  will  suffice  to 
prove  my  contentions. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  organ  keyboard  which  calls 
for  immediate  reform,  viz: — The  irregu- 
lar “spacing”  and  thickness  of  the  black 
keys.  This  question  is  of  great  impor- 
tance when  we  realize  the  illusive  “light- 
ness” and  the  absence  of  a top  resistance  on 
the  modern  pneumatic  or  electric  spring 
key.  The  reader  will  note  that  the  spacing 
on  most  modern  organ  keyboards  is  greater 
between  the  Cl?  and  Dl?  than  between  the 
G#  and  AS,  the  smallest  of  all  usually 
being  between  the  F#  and  Git.  May  I 
therefore  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
our  key  makers  to  this  defect  and  suggest 
that  these  particular  keys  (in  view  of  the 
unfortunate  reversal  of  the  piano  touch 
on  the  organ)  be  made  somewhat  nar- 
rower so  as  to  allow  the  second  or  the 
first  finger— of  average  size — more  room 
when  it  has  to  strike  a natural  in  between 
two  sharps. 

Everything  of  course  depends  upon  the 
ambition  of  the  individual  organist.  If 
organists  in  general  are  content  to  put 
up  with  these  obvious  drawbacks,  or  fail 
to  discover  them,  it  will  be  most  unfor- 
tunate for  the  art  of  organ  playing.  I 
fear,  however,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the 
antiquated,  useless  and  impossible  “pump- 
handle”  swell  pedal  (which  is,  unfortun- 
ately, still  to  be  found  in  this  country) 
we  may  not  hope  for  an  immediate  im- 
provement in  regard  to  the  above.  Organ 
builders  really  should  not  be  our  educa- 
tors— although  in  many  ways  they  have 
been — and  so  long  as  there  is  no  protest 
against  obviously  ill-advised  measure- 
ments we  shall  still  fail  to  maintain  the 
position  we  have  already  made  for  our- 
selves in  other  respects. 
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VOLUNTEER  VERSUS  PAID 
CHORUS. 

Are  the  days  of  the  volunteer  choir 
iast;  especially  in  the  large  cities?  It 
lepends,  perhaps,  on  whether  the  church 
las  a sufficient  number  of  young  people 
n it  from  which  to  draw  who  live  close 
,y  and  can  use  the  choir  to  further  their 
,0Cial  ends  apart  from  the  musical  ad- 
vantages, or  whether  like  many  of  the 
large  city  churches  whose  congregations 
are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
city  through  changing  conditions,  the 
church  finds  its  supply  of  young  people 
at  hand  so  limited  that  it  has  to  draw 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  some- 
times even  away  from  their  own  churches. 
In  such  cases  they  are  attracted  by  the 
musical  opportunity  offered  through  the 
prominence  of  the  church  and  the  repu- 
tation of  its  choirmaster  for  giving  good 
music,  or  the  chance  to  earn  enough  to 
pay  for  their  lessons. 

If  churches  have  to  rely  upon  getting 
a choir  in  this  way,  made  up  largely  of 
vocal  students  paying  from  one  to  three 
dollars  a lesson  for  private  lessons  and 
paying  carfare  as  well,  they  should  by 
all  means  pay  them. 

There  is  a time,  however,  when  even 
the  student  with  the  most  glorious  voice 
paying  any  price  for  lessons  but  lacking 
in  experience,  sight  reading,  etc.,  if  he 
desires  that  experience  should  gladly  give 
his  voice  and  time  without  recompense 
until  he  has  arrived  at  the  point  when 
he  is  worth  more  to  the  choir  than  the 
choir  is  to  him. 

A choirmaster  can  make  an  appeal  tor 
a good  grade  of  voices  by  advertising  in 
the  local  paper  somewhat  as  follows . 


A carefully  selected  and  properly 
trained  paid  chorus  is  so  far  superior  to 
the  average  volunteer  chorus  in  tone  qual- 
ity, good  attack,  intelligent  phrasing,  clear 
enunciation  and  all  that  tends  to  tine 
church  singing,  that  no  church  congrega- 
tion would  want  any  other  kind  of  a 
choir  or  be  satisfied  with  the  old  order 
of  things  after  it  had  been  educated  to 
the  higher  standard. 


THE  GREGORIAN  CHANT  IN 
FRENCH  CHURCHES. 


BY  DR.  W.  C.  CARL. 


remember  that  he  was  then  so  blind  that 
he  commenced  his  address  with  his  back 
to  the  audience,  whereupon  the  late  Dr. 
E.  H.  Turpin,  one  of  my  masters  for  the 
organ,  a musician  of  somewhat  generous 
proportions,  literally  took  Macfarren’s 
diminutive  frame  into  his  long  arms  and 
gently  turned  him  round  to  the  correct 
position.  With  the  exception  of  Mdlle. 
Ungher  turning  the  deaf  Beethoven 
round  at  the  first  performance  of  his 
Choral  Symphony  to  see  the  applause  he 
could  not  hear,  I know  of  no  equally  and 
similarly  pathetic  incident  in  musical  his- 
tory. 

Dr.  Orlando  A.  Mansfield. 
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STUDENTS  OF  THE  VOICE.  WHILE  Pt'R- 
suins  their  studies  with  a view  to  becoming 
church  soloists  and  feel  the  need  of  expeu- 
ence  can  obtain  that  experience  exehan  < 
for  their  services  by  applying  to  Mr.  Blank, 
Organist  of  St.  Matthew's  Church. 


If  the  church  will  pay  two  or  three  ex- 
perienced readers  on  a part  a small  sum 
each  and  then  augment  to  as  many  as 
wanted  from  vocal  students  needing  ex- 
perience, it  is  possible  to  get  together  a 
chorus  choir  of  a choice  material  that 
can  learn  to  sing  almost  any  church  music 
written. 


THE  ONLY  WAY. 

Those  receiving  pay  will  in  time  pass 
on  to  something  better  if  they  work  to 
that  end,  and  the  more  faithful  and  ex- 
perienced volunteers  can  be  advanced  to 
a paid  place.  Churches  can  only  raise 
the  standard  of  efficiency  of  their  choirs 
by  some  such  method ; by  getting  the 
right  people  and  paying  them.  It 
is  as  unreasonable  to  expect  a singer  to 
give  without  compensation  his  time  and 
talent,  that  has  perhaps  been  bought  at 
a.  high  price,  as  for  a tradesman  to  give 
the  goods  he  bought  to  sell  for  a living. 

If  an  experienced  singer  chooses  to  vol- 
unteer, that  is  commendable  and  should 
he  appreciated.  There  may  be  many  eager 
to  volunteer,  whose  voices  arc  really  not 
worth  paying  for.  It  is  like  the  woman 
who  sang  at  a revival  meeting  and  said 
upon  giving  her  testimony,  that,  when 
she  found  she  had  a voice  she  decided  to 
give  it  to  the  Lord,”  whereupon  a gentle- 
man who  knew  something  about  singing, 
in  quoting  her  remarked,  “But,  oh!  if  she 
had  only  had  it  cultivated  before  doing 
so.”  If  all  churches  that  can  afford 
to  do  so.  and  most  of  them  can  if  they 
wish,  would  make  it  a rule  to  pay  at  least 
a few  on  a part  a little  more  than  their 
carfare,  they  would  find  it  to  be  a good 
investment  in  results.  Most  choir  sing- 
ers expect  only  enough  compensation  to 
cover  the  cost  of  their  lessons  or  to  help 
pay  for  them  and  any  church  is  to  he 
commended  for  encouraging  them  in  an 
object  so  worthy. 


Since  the  order  of  Pope  Pius  X,  the 
Gregorian  chant  has  been  largely  de- 
veloped in  France.  It  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  appropriate  and 
best  adapted  to  the  service  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  is  therefore  universally 
used.  At  the  conservatoire,  at  the  Schola 
Cantorum,  and  the  school  over  which 
M.  Gigout  presides,  as  well  as  with  the 
great  artists  themselves,  especial  care 
and  thought  have  been  expended  upon  it. 
The  music  of  Palestrina  and  the  early 
Italian  writers,  together  with  the  Grego- 
rian chant,  form  the  basis  of  the  music 
employed  in  the  churches  to-day.  Every 
organist  is  drilled  on  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Gregorian  chant  from  the  first 
lessons  in  harmony,  and  in  consequence 
is  absolutely  en  rapport  and  familiar 
with  the  different  forms  and  the  develop- 
ment of  it.  To  hear  the  service  accom- 
panied by  such  masters  as  Franck,  Guil- 
mant,  Widor,  Dubois,  Gigout,  Bonnet  or 
Vierne,  is  an  education  in  itself.  Most 
unfortunately  since  the  separation  be- 
tween the  Church  and  State,  the  build- 
ing of  new  organs,  as  well  as  the  re- 
pairing of  many  of  those  already  placed 
i"  the  churches,  has  been  largely  re- 
tarded. Previously  the  salaries  of  the 
organist,  which  have  always  been  small, 
were  paid  by  the  State.  Now  that  the 
churches  are  obliged  to  do  it,  they  have 
been  largely  reduced  and  so  much  so 
some  of  the  best  organists  have  given  the 
small  sums  received  to  charity.  It  is 
doubtful  if  in  any  other  country  such 
care  and  attention  are  bestowed  on  the 
accompaniment  of  the  service  as  in 
France.  Not  only  are  they  scholarly 
but  absolutely  interesting  and  artistic. 

To  a large  extent,  electric  motors  are 
an  unknown  quantity.  At  Notre  Dame 
eight  men  are  required  to  blow  the  organ. 
On  questioning  M.  Vierne  recently  as 
to  why  an  electric  motor  had  not  been 
substituted,  he  replied,  “Things  move 
slowly  in  France.  In  America  the 
change,  I presume,  could  he  effected  at 
once,  while  here  it  would  be  necessary 
to  discuss  it  for  ten  years.”  At.  La 
Trinite.  where  the  men  are  still  retained, 
the  reply  was,  “It  is  impossible  to  make 
the  change;  it  has  been  in  the  family 
for  years — it  is  their  inheritance.  Should 
the  motor  be  installed,  their  occupation 
would  be  lost,  and  what  would  they  do  ?” 
Flow  the  old  world  clings  to  tradition! 


A PROGRAM  OF  FRENCH  ORGAN 
MUSIC. 


BY  DR.  W.  C.  CARL. 
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MACFARREN’S  AFFLICTION. 

The  present  year  marks  the  centenary 
of  the  great  English  musician,  Sir  George 
Macfarren,  formerly  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
London,  the  composer  of  the  fine  and 
undeservedly  neglected  oratorio,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  many  other  important 
choral,  orchestral  and  operatic  works. 
His  vision  was  defective  from  childhood, 
and  by  1870  he  was  totally  blind.  Though 
not  an  organist,  he  was  a fine  writer  for 
the  instrument.  I was  once  privileged  to 
be  present  when  lie  addressed  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  diplomas  of 
the  English  College  of  Organists,  and  1 


France,  as  a country,  has  never  en- 
couraged the  playing  of  transcriptions 
for  the  organ.  Guilmant  frequently  said, 
“There  is  plenty  of  good  music  written 
for  the  instrument  which  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  anything  else.”  He  added, 
however,  “that  certain  pieces  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  the  organ  and  should 
be  played.”  Several  of  these  he  tran- 
scribed and  published.  Conditions  have 
materially  changed  all  this  in  recent  years 
and  with  the  modern  organ  of  to-day 
new  possibilities  have  opened  whereby 
many  of  the  great  orchestral  works,  as 
well  as  those  written  for  other  instru- 
ments can  be  played  with  magnificent 
effect.  It  would  therefore  not  be  wise 
to  ignore  them,  but  they  should  not  be 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  original  works 
for  the  organ.  Among  those  especially 
recommended  and  obtainable  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  mentioned  : 

Marche  Hymenee  Saint-Saens 

(Guilmant) 

The  Little  Shepherd  Debussy 

(Choisnel) 

Solitude  ... Godard  (Guilmant) 

Three  Movements  from  Psalm  CL, 

Saint-Saens  (Jas.  H.  Rogf.rs) 

Last  Sleep  of  the  Virgin  Massenet 

(Westbrook) 

Adagio  ( Oeuve  Posthume) Gounod 

(Renaud) 

Lc  Cygne  ...Saint-Saens  (Guilmant) 

Romance  Lalo  (Guilmant) 

Berceuse  ct  Duo  Bizet  (Guilmant) 

Elcgie  Massenet  (d’Aubel) 

Funeral  March  of  a Marionette, 

G'ounod  (S  P.  Warren) 

Vision  de  Jeanne  d’Arc Gounod 

(Deslandres) 

Andante,  from  Quartet  Debussy 

(Guilmant) 

Meditation  (“Thais”)  Massenet 

( Silver) 

Reverie  du  Soir  ( Algerian  Suite), 

Saint-Saens  (Guilmant) 
Grand  March,  from  “Queen  of  Sheba,’’ 
Gounod  (Sulze) 

Prelude  du  Deluge  Saint-Saens 

(Guilmant) 

Marche  Solennelle  dc  Procession. 

Gounod  (Prout) 
Adagio  (3d  Symphony) ....  Saint-Saens 

(Bernard) 

Musette  en  Rondeau  ...Rameau  (Carl) 


Church  Organs 


BUILT  BY 


Hutchings  Organ  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WRITE  US  FOR  ANY  DESIRED  INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT  ORGANS 


Pipe  Organs 


for  I'li n relics,  Auditoriums, 
Residence* 

Kimball  Pipe  Organs  are  num- 
bered among  the  world  s great 
est  organs.  Plans,  Estimates, 
etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

Prices  from  # 1,500 
to  #100,000 
W.W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

EttlnhlLliHl  1857  ( HU  AMI 


GJrimtij  §>rtjonl  of  (Eljurrt}  Dfluatr 


A Training  School  for  Organists, 
Choirmasters  and  Choristers 


Headquarters,  90  Trinity  Place,  New  York 
FELIX  LAMOND,  Director 


Daily  training  in  the  Liturgy  and  Music  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  For  particulars  address  The 
Sen  etcii  v.  Tri nity  School  of  Church  Music, 
14  W.  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 


EMtahllsIied  New  York,  1851 


St.  Louis,  1873 


GEO.  KILGEN  & SON 

Pipe  Organ  Builders 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


One  of  the  most  complete  Pipe  Organ  Plants  in  the  United 
States.  Rest  of  References. 


M.  P.  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 


In  use  in  seventeen  hundred  churches  and  in- 
stitutions. We  build  pipe  organs  of  all  sizes 
and  for  every  purpose.  Every  part  made  in 
our  own  factory  and  fully  guaranteed.  En- 
dorsed by  the  most  eminent  organists.  Speci- 
fications" and 'estimates  on  request.  For 
catalogues  and  particulars,  address 


M.  P.  MOLLER, 


HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


^ Bennett  Organ  Co. 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 


ROCK  ISLAND  - - ILLINOIS 
The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 


as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 


It  is  best  uot  to  trust  too  much  to 
signs,  but  rather  to  look  through  the  sign 
to  its  meaning  as  determined  not  only 
by  the  signs  with  which  it  is  combined 
but  by  the  composition  itself.  Vet  we 
must  not  undervalue  the  mechanical  aids 
that  it  is  the  office  of  the  competent 
editor  to  furnish.  As  Schumann  says, 
“Music  would  indeed  he  a miserable  art  if 
it  were  able  to  describe  only  by  sounds 
without  language  and  symbols.” — Mary 
V ENABLE. 


-THE  “GEM 


Church  Organ  Pedal 

Attachment  for  Pianos 


Enjoy  Organ  Practice  In  Your  Own  Horae 

INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

SYRACUSE  CHURCH  ORGAN  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  ORGANS  SLXb 


Our  Instruments  comprise  all  features 
which  areof  real  value.  Many  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  for  specifications. 

EMMONS  HOWARD,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Please  me.ition  THE  ETUDE  when  addressir 
our  advertisers. 
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NEW  ! 

Analysis  of  Mozart’s 
Pianoforte  Sonatas 

(With  a description  of  some  of  the  various  forms) 
by 

JANET  SALSBURY 


A work  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
teacher  and  student. 

A systematic  and  concise  analysis  is  given 
of  each  of  the  22  Sonatas. 

Price  50  cents 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

Publishers 

64  E,  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

Dealers  in  music  of  the  Better  Class 


NEW  COMPOSITIONS 

For  Piano  By  J 

R.  MORRIS 

Swing  Song  - 

- Grade  3 

An  Evening  Song 

“ 4 

At  Eventide 

“ 4 

Berceuse 

“ 4 

Melody  in  A Flat 

“ 4 

Prelude 

“ 5 

These  are  all  excellent  piano  solos,  admirable  for  teaching 

PRICE,  20c.  EACH;  6 FOR  $1 .00,  POSTPAID 

Ask  for  Thematic 

Special  Prices 

Booklets  and  Catalogs 

to  Teachets 

H.  S.  GORDON, 

141  W.  36th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

An  Enticing  Offer 

3 copies  of  the  very  latest  music, 

Each  one  a “HIT” 

sent  to  your  home,  Post  Paid  for  25  cts. 
Make  your  selection  from  the  following: 

The  Wonderful  World  and  You. 
Lover  Bold. 

A Fool  There  Was. 

After’  While. 

Dreams  of  a Honeymoon. 
When  1 Get  Married  To-Day. 

Send  Coin  or  Money  Order 

THE  POPULAR  MUSIC  AGENCY 

Park  & Columbia  Aves.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


120  PIECES  20c.  Postpaid 

F COLUMBIA  COLLECTION 

contains  120  of  the  old  favorite  Horne  Songs,  such  as  “Abide  with 
Me,”  “Anuie  Laurie,”  “Dixieland,”  “Juanita,”  “Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  etc.  A separate  book  for  each  instrument.  PIANO 
i words  and  music  complete),  Solo  Violin,  Solo  Flute,  Solo 
Clarinet,  Solo  Cornet,  Solo  Mandolin,  2d  Violin.  Viola,  'Cello, 
Bass,  2d  Clarinet.  2d  Cornet,  Trombone,  Drums,  2d  Mandolin,  3d 
Mandolin,  Tenor  Mandola,  Mando  Cello,  Mando-Bass. 

igF“Pla.Yable  in  r~>  ch  with  ordcr  Prirp  ?(V  each 
any  combination  V^doll  postpaid  1 book 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Walter  Jacobs,  8 s“"0tr,h  Boston,  Mass. 


SCALE  AND  CHORD  PRACTICE  MADE  EASY 

The  work  taught  without  notes 

Contains  every  kind  of  scales,  chords  and  arpeggios  In  their 
various  movements  and  positions,  required  for  examinations. 
The  work  is  taught  first,  by  certain  rules  for  formation  of  same, 
then  the  book  used  for  correct  fingering.  Should  be  u««»d  in 
the  first  lesson,  and  is  so  simple  that  the  youngest  beginner 
delights  in  it,  also  the  advanced  pupil  needs  it  to  complete  the 
work.  It  must  be  seen  and  studied  to  be  appreciated.  Price 
$1.00;  special  rates  to  teachers  and  dealers.  Sample  copy  at 
50  cents  to  teachers  sending  professional  cards  or  letter-heads. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Werner,  22  Bingeman  St.,  Berlin,  Ont. 


A PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  VI.  <i.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  is  by  far  the  best  primer  ever  issued.  It  is 
modern,  thoroughly  practical  and.  comprehen- 
sive in  all  respects.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of 
a catechism,  the  information  being  conveyed 
through  a series  of  questions  and  answers. 

Til KO IMIRE  PRESSEIt  CO.,  Phlludelphln.  Pa. 


Lash’s  Lip  Relief 

r i iirrn  nt  for  Sore  Lips,  Tender  Lips,  Cracks, 
i!'  hafing.  Especially  fine  for  horn  players 
and  \ iol i i i ,st s ore  necks.  The  best  skin  remedy. 
Price.  25  cents 

E.  R.  LASH,  Druggist,  Athens,  Ohio 


The  Fairies  Reunion 

By  JESSICA  MOORE 


Stage  Decoration. — Cover  the  walls 
with  dark  blue  cheese  cloth,  on  which  has 
been  pasted,  near  the  ceiling,  small  silver 
stars.  Growing  or  artificial  palms  and 
plants  scattered  about  will  add  to  the 
effect.  Gilt  throne  at  back  of  the  stage. 
Time,  Midnight.  Place,  Fairyland. 
Characters. 

Queen  of  Fairy  Land  ( White  lace  gown, 
gold  crown,  long  gilt  staff). 

Elf  of  the  Woods  ( Short  brown  dress, 
yellow  stockings  and  shoes,  red  bow  in 
hair). 

Rainbow  Chorus  (Boys  and  girls  dressed 
in  Scarlet,  Violet,  Hazel,  Green,  Orange, 
Blue,  Pink). 

Gnomes  (Policemen’s  uniforms). 

(After  an  overture  for  piano  solo,  such 
as  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  by  S.  Smith,  the 
curtain  rises  disclosing  a scene  in  Fairy- 
land at  Midnight.  The  Chorus  is  discov- 
ered artistically  grouped  together.) 
Opening  Chorus : Dancing  Fairies, 

Spaulding 

(After  the  music  has  ceased  twelve 
o’clock  strikes.  Elf  of  the  Wood 
runs  in.) 

Elf  of  the  Wood. 

Twelve  o’clock!  Good  morning,  every- 
body ! 

Chorus:  Good  Morning,  Everybody ! 

Spaulding 

Elf  of  the  Wood. 

It’s  time  for  beloved  Queen  to  arrive. 

All. 

Bless  our  Fairy  Queen!  ( Trumpet 
call  is  heard  without.  All  stand  in  listen- 
ing attitude.) 

Elf  of  the  Wood. 

The  Queen’s  call ! 

All. 

Hurrah ! 

Piano  Solo:  Reviewing  the  Troops  March 

Spaulding 

( Enter  to  time  of  music.  Gnomes, 
apparently  blowing  trumpets.  They  march 
to  front  of  stage,  salute,  turn,  march 
direct  to  throne  and  take  their  places 
one  on  cither  side  of  it.  Enter  Rainbow 
sisters  and  brothers  in  couples  according 
to  colors.  They  execute  the  same  figure 
and  retire  right  and  left  of  throne. 
Enter  Queen,  bowing  and  smiling  to  all 
as  she  ascends  the  throne.  Music  ceases.) 
All. 

Hail  to  our  Queen  ! 

Queen. 

(Standing.) 

My  loyal  subjects  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  again,  and  help 


to  celebrate  one  more  re-union  of  the 
fairy  clan. 

All. 

Hail  to  our  Queen ! 

Queen. 

Thank  you,  dear  friends,  you  all  know 
that  our  life  is  just  one  round  of  pleasure. 
(May  it  always  be  so.)  When  we  crave 
for  food  a luscious  grape  satisfies  our 
appetite.  Should  our  throats  become 
parched,  the  deW-drop  clinging  lovingly 
to  a rose  appeases  the  thirst,  and  when 
our  bodies  are  tired  of-  refreshment  and 
entertainment  we  curl  in  a buttercup  and 
dream  of  all  things  beautiful. 

All. 

Hail  to  our  Queen ! 

Elf  of  the  Wood. 

Your  Majesty,  with  your  permission. 
Miss  Scarlet  will  render  a song  written 
especially  for  this  occasion. 

Queen. 

I shall  be  delighted  to  hear  her. 

Miss  Scarlet:  Fairy  Queen. ..  Spaulding 
Queen. 

(After  song.) 

That  is  splendid!  (Applauds.) 

Elf  of.the  Wood. 

Your  Majesty,  won’t  you  favor  us  with 
your  favorite  song? 

Queen. 

Gladly.  ( Comes  down  front.) 

Queen  : Queen  of  the  Night. . .Spaulding 

All. 

(Applauding.) 

Hail  to  our  Queen ! 

(Queen  resumes  her  seat  on  throne.) 
Piano  Solo:  Clap  Hands  March, 

Spaulding 

(All  execute  a march  maneuver  or  a 
calisthenic  drill — at  the  option  of  the 
Stage  Director.  This  can  be  made  a very 
pretty  picture  number  if  properly  re- 
hearsed. After  march  all  go  back  to  their 
original  positions.) 

Queen. 

Now,  Elf  of  the  woods,  before  we  part, 
may  we  not  hear  from  you  with  a song? 

All. 

Hurrah ! 

Elf  of  the  Wood. 

With  pleasure.  (Sings.) 

Elf  of  the  Wood Spaulding 

Queen. 

I certainly  am  very  proud  to  be  Queen 
of  so  much  real  talent,  and  regret  that  the 
hour  necessitates  our  immediate  departure. 
Good  night  and  good  bye  for  one  year. 

All:  Dancing  Fairies Spaulding 

Curtain. 


The  Farm  House  Piano 

By  C.  W.  FULL  WOOD 


The  successful  farmer  of  to-day  does 
not  mind  spending  money  on  his  farm. 
He  has  discarded  the  old  scythe  for  the 
modern  reaper,  the  flail  for  the  modern 
threshing-machine.  He  has  even  in  some 
cases  discarded  the  horse  for  the  motor. 
He  has  learnt  that  the  enormous  increase 
in  returns  which  follow  scientific  methods 
in  farming  repay  a hundredfold  the 
wasteful  pseudo-economy  of  former  days. 

But  all  too  often  the  improvements 
stop  at  the  door  of  the  house.  In  the 
kitchen  the  farmer’s  wife  has  no  labor- 
saving  devices,  and  in  the  parlor  the 
farmer’s  daughter  is  expected  to  thump 
music  out  of  an  ancient  square  relic 
whose  metallic  tones  have  done  strident 
duty  from  the  time  of  her  great-grand- 
mother. Oh  yes,  you  can  get  some  music 
out  of  it  still,  just  as  you  could  cut  your 
meagre  crops  with  the  old  scythe,  but  why 
should  not  the  house  share  in  the  im- 
provements of  the  farm? 


Theodore  Roosevelt  has  pointed  out  in 
his  strenuous  way  how  necessary  it  is  to 
provide  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
farmers  with  inducements  to  stay  on  the 
farm  instead  of  going  into  the  city. 
Surely  the  beautiful  tone  of  a modern 
piano  will  materially  aid  in  this.  It 
might  even  be  the  nucleus  for  a home 
orchestra  of  the  kind  that  is  so  frequently 
found  and  so  much  appreciated  in 
Europe.  The  problem  of  keeping  the 
sons  and  daughters  on  the  farm  is  not 
so  much  due  to  the  attractions  of  city 
life  as  to  the  dullness  of  country  life. 
Music  can  lie  as  beautiful  in  the  country 
as  anywhere  else,  and  once  its  charm  lias 
been  appreciated,  an  investment  in  a 
modern  piano  will  be  found  to  he  as 
profitable  for  the  home  as  an  investment 
in  a manure-spreader  for  the  farm-land. 
It  will  keep  the  boys  and  girls  where  they 
belong. 


SUMMER  READING 


Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte 
Playing 

By  E.  M.  BOWMAN 

The  most  important  steps  for 
both  the  student  and  the  teacher 
are  the  first  steps.  An  eminent 
pianoforte  teacher  has  outlined  the 
most  modern  thought  in  piano 
study  in  this  wholesome  and  stimu- 
lating book. 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  con- 
sists of  a series  of  lessons  in  the 
form  of  "Letters  from  a Musician  to 
His  Nephew.”  giving  the  essentials 
of  a course  of  study  in  artistic 
pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student,  the  teacher, 
the  artist,  the  parent  and  the  edu- 
cator. 

Price,  $1.00 


Imaginary  Biographical  Letters 

From  Great  Masters  of  Music  to 
Young  People 

By  ALETHEA  CRAWFORD  COX 
and  ALICE  CHAPIN 

Suppose  the  little  friend  to  whom 
you  desire  to  give  a gift  were  to 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
letters  addressed  to  her  from  Bach, 
Handel.  Haydn,  Mozart.  Beethoven, 
Rossini.  Moscheles,  Schubert.  Ber- 
lioz, Mendelssohn,  Chopin.  Schu- 
mann, Liszt  and  Wagner,  wouldn’t 
she  be  surprised?  This  fascinating 
little  book  is  the  next  best  thing. 
It  adds  the  charm  of  romance  and 
personality  to  musical  biography. 
It  makes  the  composers  live  like 
real  men.  It  will  surely  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Price,  $1.25 

Stories  of  Standard  Teaching  Pieces 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

The  little  touch  of  Romance,  An- 
ecdote and  Educational  informa- 
tion. which  give  zest  to  the  lesson 
and  happiness  to  the  pupil,  is  sup- 
plied by  this  captivating  book. 

Mr.  Perry’s  famous  book,  “De- 
scriptive Analyses  of  Pianoforte 
Compositions,"  has  helped  and  in- 
spired thousands  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  new  work  will  prove 
even  more  useful  because  it  deals 
with  pieces  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  grades.  The  surest  way  in 
which  to  awaken  the  interest  of  a 
dull  pupil  is  to  place  in  his  pos- 
session a copy  of  this  work,  which 
describes  the  pieces  he  plays — pieces 
like  the  gems  from  Grieg,  Godard. 
Nevin,  Rubinstein,  Schytte  and  other 
composers  of  immensely  popular 
music. 

Price,  $1.50 


European  Reminiscences 

Musical  and  Otherwise 
By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

The  recollections  of  the  vacation 
tours  of  a musician  in  various  coun- 
tries. Some  of  the  observations  and 
experiences  of  a musician  during 
the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  in 
musical  history  in  Europe,  wiitten 
in  a genial  and  witty  style. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 


The  Masters  and  Their  Music 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

A hand-book  of  musical  literature 
for  musical  clubs,  classes  and  pri- 
vate students.  The  work  consists 
of  two  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
tains material  for  Ten  Musical 
Evenings  or  Classes  consisting  of 
Biographical  and  Critical  Annota- 
tions, carefully  selected  musical  il- 
lustrations. etc.,  relating  to  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn.  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Beethoven.  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt. 
The  second  part  contains  Six  Musi- 
cal Evenings  or  Programs,  prepared 
with  equal  care  upon  Brahms.  Grieg, 
Gottschalk,  and  Mason.  MacDowell, 
Arthur  Foote  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach.  Scharwenka,  Jensen  and  Pad- 
erewski. Rubinstein  and  Tchaikow- 
sky,  and  miscellaneous  programs  of 
American  composers. 

Price,  Cloth-bound,  $1.50 

Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians 

By  W.  FRANCIS  GATES 

A unique,  valuable  and  interesting 
collection  of  300  well-authenticated 
anecdotes  of  Great  Composers,  Play- 
ers and  Singers,  related  in  an  enter- 
taining style,  and  embodying  much 
valuable  musical  Information. 

Price,  $1.50 


Any  or  all  of  the  above  sent,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  our 
complete  descriptive  catalogue  of 
musical  works  and  teachers’  price-list. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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our  advertisers. 
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FIRST  EXERCISES  IN  FINGERING 
ON  THE  VIOLIN. 


BY  ARCHIBALD  ORMISTON. 


In  all  violin  tutors,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  the  first  exercises  in  fingering 
make  the  first  the  leading  or  guiding 
finger  of  the  others;  also  for  quite  a 
number  of  exercises  the  fourth  finger  is 
seldom,  if  at  all,  employed.  After  nearly 
thirty  years’  experience  as  a teacher  I am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  this  method  of 
beginning  the  study  of  fingering  is  the 
chief  reason  why  so  many  pupils  after 
working  for  a considerable  time  are  still 
unable  to  produce  with  ease  and  with 
certainty  of  intonation  notes  stopped  by 
the  fourth  finger. 

The  following  system  has  been  devised 
by  the  writer  and  has  been  used  with 
success  for  many  years.  The  general 
plan  of  the  system  will  become  apparent 
as  it  is  duly  set  forth,  but  the  main  idea 
is  to  make  the  third  finger,  instead  of 
the  first,  the  factor  which  determines 
the  position  of  the  hand.  The  hand  is  ad- 
justed at  the  outset  so  that  the  fingers 
close  naturally  over  the  fingerboard  in 
such  a position  as  to  form  a perfect 
fourth  between  the  open  string  and  the 
third  finger.  The  interval  of  a fourth 
(that  is,  the  interval  between  the  keynote 
of  the  scale  and  the  fourth  tone  in  the 
scale,  as  from  A to  D)  is  one  that  ap- 
peals very  naturally  to  the  ear,  and  is 
excellent  therefore  for  use  in  the  left- 
hand  technique  of  the  violin  in  which  a 
correct  ear  plays  so  important  a part. 

Accuracy  of  intonation  being  a funda- 
mental requisite  in  violin  playing  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  first  ex- 
ercises in  fingering,  in  addition  to  train- 
ing the  ear  to  recognize  musical  intervals 
and  appealing  to  the  pupil’s  understand- 
ing, should  be  of  so  simple  a nature 
technically  that  their  execution  will 
facilitate  certainty  of  intonation.  For  the 
primary  exercises  I utilize  only  one  string 
and  that  the  second.  My  reasons  for 
choosing  this  string  are  that  next  to  the 
first  it  is  the  easiest  to  set  in  vibration 
and  that  the  beginner’s  hand  always  feels 
more  comfortable  when  playing  upon  an 
inner  string  than  when  playing  upon 
either  of  the  outer  ones. 

The  first  exercise  consists  in  sounding 
the  open  string  A alternately  with  its  per- 
fect fourth  above— the  note  D.  After 
these  notes  are  sung  or  played  a few 
times  I experience  no  difficulty  in  getting 
pupils  to  recognize  and  produce  the  in- 
terval. In  fact  the  majority  of  pupils 
seem  to  find  it  easier  ot  stop  a perfect 
fourth,  when  the  lower  note  is  an  open 
string,  than  a true  major  second.  Now 
let  the  pupil,  while  holding  the  violin 
correctly,  sound  the  open  string  A,  then 
place  the  tip  of  the  third  finger  uprightly 
on  the  same  string,  allowing  the  finger  to 
fall  as  in  the  natural  action  of  closing  the 
hand.  If  the  note  produced  he  either  too 
high  or  too  low  instruct  him  not  to  cor- 
rect the  intonation  by  moving  the  finger, 
but  to  slide  the  hand  backwards  or  for- 
wards on  the  neck  of  the  violin  until  the 
third  finger,  by  the  mere  action  of  letting 
it  fall  like  a little  hammer,  strikes  the 
note  D dead  in  tune.  The  hand  will  now 
be  located  at  its  correct  distance  from 


the  nut  and  the  first  exercise  may  be 
practiced  very  slowly,  employing  short 
clean  strokes  with  the  upper  third  part  of 
the  bow  and  making  a distinct  pause  after 
each  note. 


No.  I.  Exercise  for  the  Open  String  and 
Third  Finger. 
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The  next  exercise  introduces  the  em- 
ployment of  the  second  finger,  which 
should  also  fall  in  the  same  natural  man- 
ner as  the  third,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  observe  that  it  falls  so  near  to  the 
third  finger  as  to  produce  its  note,  C 
sharp,  a true  semitone  below  D.  Great 
attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  keep- 
ing down  of  the  fingers  where  indicated. 


No.  2.  Exercise  for  the  Open  String, 
Third  and  Second  Fingers. 
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The  next  finger  to  he  employed  is  the 
fourth,  which  would  naturally  fall  near 
to  the  third  finger,  but  must  be  extended 
about  a semitone  to  stop  the  note  E,  an 
interval  of  a whole  tone  above  the  note  D 
stopped  by  the  third  finger.  If  the  violin 
is  held  correctly,  the  neck  not  allowed  to 
sink  into  the  fork,  the  thumb  kept  up- 
right and  well  forward,  the  wrist  kept  as 
straight  as  possible  and  the  elbow  brought 
well  to  the  right  under  the  instrument, 
little  if  any  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  extending  the  fourth  finger  to  stop  the 
note  E at  its  requisite  pitch. 

No.  3.  Exercise  for  the  Open  String, 


Third  Second  and  Fourth  Fingers. 


Last  of  all  we  employ  the  first  finger, 
the  correct  manipulation  of  which  some- 
times causes  more  trouble  than  the  fourth. 
The  first  finger  would  naturally  fall  near 
to  the  second  finger,  but  to  stop  the  note 
B its  tip  must  be  drawn  backward,  as  in 
the  action  of  folding  up  the  finger,  till 
its  tip  stands  at  the  distance  of  a whole 
tone  from  the  second  finger.  To  allow 
the  first  finger  perfect  freedom  of  action 
the  pupil  must  bear  in  mind  that,  first, 
foremost,  and  all  the  time,  the  violin 
neck  must  never  be  grasped  tightly,  that 
the  instrument  must  be  chiefly  supported 
by  the  thumb  at  or  near  its  middle  joint, 
and  that  the  side  of  the  first  finger,  at  the 
part  between  its  second  and  third  joints, 
should  bear  but  not  press  against  the  neck 
near  to  the  nut.  If  any  tendency  to  draw 
back  the  whole  hand  when  drawing  back 
the  tip  of  the  finger  to  its  proper  location 
is  shown,  it  is  advisable  to  practice  the 
action  of  the  finger  in  the  following 
manner : 

Without  sounding  the  notes  let  the 
pupil,  after  adjusting  the  hand  to  its 
correct  position  in  relation  to  the  nut, 
place  the  third,  second  and  first  finger 
tips  near  to  each  other  on  the  string,  then, 
while  holding  the  third  and  second  fingers 
firmly  down,  instruct  him  to  relax  the 
pressure  of  the  first  finger  and  move  it 
lightly  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
string,  being  careful  at  each  backward 
movement  to  draw  in  the  tip  of  the  finger 
as  much  as  possible.  With  a little  prac- 
tice, and  as  he  acquires  the  knack  of  sup- 
porting the  instrument  almost  entirely  on 
the  thumb,  he  will  find  that  he  can  easily 
draw  the  tip  of  the  finger  even  further 
back  than  is  required  at  present,  and 
without  disturbing  the  location  of  the 
other  fingers.  He  will  also  discover  that 
for  a considerable  time  he  must  always 
remember  to  bend  inward  the  tip  of  the 
first  finger  before  placing  it  upon  the 
string.  Later  on  this  action  will  be  per- 
formed unconsciously. 


No.  4.  Exercise  for  Open  String  and 
All  the  Fingers. 
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Here,  as  I am  simply  demonstrating 
the  principle  of  my  system  of  first  ex- 
ercises in  fingering,  only  four  exercises 
are  given,  to  show  how  each  finger  is 
employed,  but  in  teaching  an  increased 
number  of  exercises  is  used  at  each  stage. 
As  early  as  possible  exercises  are  also 
given  to  be  played  legato,  and  after  the 
pupil  is  able  to  use  his  fingers  with  free- 
dom and  certainty  when  employed  in  con- 
secutive order,  exercises  containing  in- 
tervals which  require  the  fingers  to  fol- 
low each  other  in  any  order  are  given. 
Some  of  the  exercises  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  third  string,  and  further  ex- 
ercises in  two  strings  increase  the  interest 
of  the  studies.  The  fourth  string  is  the 
next  to  be  utilized,  and  last  of  all  the 
first.  During  this  period  the  pupil  is  in- 
structed, before  beginning  to  play  any 
exercise,  always  to  determine  the  correct 
location  of  the  hand  by  playing,  or 
percussing , the  note  stopped  by  the  third 
finger  at  the  interval  of  a perfect  fourth 
above  the  open  string.  As  soon  as  the 
pupil  fully  realizes  that  the  third  finger 
is  the  keynote  of  the  hand,  his  other 
fingers  begin  to  locate  their  notes  with 
ease  and  certainty. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CARE- 
FULLY EDITED  BOWINGS. 

A thoroughly  educated  violinist,  who 
knows  his  art,  can  mark  his  own  bow- 
ings, or  play  his  pares  without  marking 
them,  since  from  long  study  and  exper- 
ience he  knows  what  combination  of  bow- 
ings is  best  calculated  to  express  the 
phrases  of  the  composition  being  played. 
The  student,  who  has  not  yet  become 
grounded  in  these  fundamental  principles, 
should  play  only  violin  parts  which  have 
been  carefully  marked  to  the  very  last 
detail,  as  to  the  style  of  bowing  required 
for  a particular  passage,  where  the  down 
and  up  bows  should  start,  the  number  of 
notes  to  be  included  in  slurs,  etc.  If 
during  his  students  days  he  studies  only 
parts  which  have  been  so  marked,  he  will 
gradually  attain  a knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  good  bowing,  so  that 
later  on  he  will  be  able  to  apply  these 
principles  to  music  v/hich  has  been  badly 
marked  or  not  marked  at  all. 

Proper  accent  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
good  violin  playing,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce it,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  up 
and  down  bows  come  on  the  proper  notes. 
Playing  the  violin  and  other  bowed  in- 
struments offers  difficulties  in  this  respect 
not  met  with  in  the  case  of  instruments 
such  as  the  piano  and  wind  instruments. 
In  the  latter  instruments  a few  notes  in 
a passage  may  be  phrased  wrong  without 
the  mistake  affecting  the  succeeding  notes. 
In  violin  playing  if  a slur  is  left  out, 
a note  begun  with  up  where  it  should  be 
down  bow,  etc.,  and  if  the  student  con- 
tinues to  play  the  passage  without  correct- 
ing the  direction  of  the  bow,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  entire  passage  will  be  played 
incorrectly,  following  the  one  error  in 
bowing,  since  every  succeeding  bow  will 
be  down  where  it  should  be  up,  and 
'dice  versa.  It  is  much  the  same  as  when 
a string  of  dominoes  are  set  up  on  end, 
a half-inch  apart,  and  one  tipped  over. 
The  dominoes  fall  one  against  the  other 
until  the  whole  string  is  tumbled  down. 
So  in  a long  passage  in  violin  playing  if 
one  mistake  in  bowing  is  made,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  how  will  be  incorrect  through 
the  whole  passage,  unless  the  player 
correct  the  lirst  mistake  by  another  change 
in  the  bowing,  to  counteract  it. 

The  violin  student  with  a competent 
teacher  has  every  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing a correct  division  of  the  how  and 
good  phrasing,  since  llie  teacher  will  allow 
him  to  use  only  the  best  editions  of 
standard  studies,  concertos,  etc.,  which 
have  been  thoroughly  bowed  by  good 
violinists,  and  when  compositions  are  met 
with  where  the  bowing  is  badly  marked, 
the  teacher  corrects  all  their  deficiencies. 
Every  teacher  knows  that  a large  part 
of  his  duties  in  teaching  consists  of  mark- 
ing the  bowings  properly  for  the  pupil. 

FALSE  BOWINGS. 

The  violin  pupil  who  is  self-taught,  or 
who  has  had  only  a limited  amount  of  in- 
struction is  often  sadly  at  sea  when  at- 
tempting violin  parts  which  have  not  been 
properly  marked.  Take  the  case  of  the 
violin  parts  to  the  popular  music  of  the 
day.  such  as  is  played  by  our  theatre  and 
dance  orchestras;  it  is  a rare  exception 
to  find  a part  which  is  bowed  so  that  it 
will  give  the  proper  effect.  In  a large 
number  of  cases  these  compositions  arc 
written  by  pianists,  wind  instrument 
players,  and  others  who  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  technical  principles  of 
violin  bowing,  or  possibly  have  only  a 
smattering,  which  is  worse  than  nothing. 
When  these  compositions  fall  into  the 
hands  of  good  professional  violinists,  they 
simply  ignore  the  printed  bowing  marks, 
and  play  the  parts  according  to  the  correct 
principles  of  bowing,  which  they  have 
learned  hv  long  experience.  In  many  such 
compositions  what  appear  to  he  bow 
marks  are  only  guides  to  the  phrasing. 


such  as  might  have  been  marked  for 
any  instrument.  On  rare  occasions  a part 
will  be  found,  in  such  music,  which  is 
correctly  bowed,  probably  where  the  com- 
poser is  a competent  violinist.  The  injury 
which  is  done  by  these  badly  bowed  parts 
will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered 
that  thousands  of  young  violinists  do 
little  other  musical  work  than  playing 
these  popular  theatre  orchestra  and  dance 
compositions.  It  might  be  thought  that 
as  these  compositions  are  mostly  of  but 
moderate  difficulty,  the  bowing  would  not 
be  difficult.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case,  since  many  rag-time  composi- 
tions, which  form  so  large  a proportion 
of  this  music,  often  offer  very  consider- 
able bowing  difficulties,  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  rhythm,  and  syncopated 
effects.  I once  showed  one  of  these  very 
difficult  “rags”  to  a great  violinist,  who 
could  play  through  the  classic  violin 
repertoire,  and  it  worried  him  a great 
deal  until  he  could  figure  out  the  most 
effective  way  to  play  it. 

A great  many  editions  of  standard 
orchestral  works  are  also  very  faulty  as 
regards  the  markings  of  the  bowings.  In 
consequence,  in  all  the  leading  symphony 
orchestras  it  is  a part  of  the  duties  of 
the  concertmeistcr  or  his  assistant  to 
mark  the  bowings  of  the  violin  parts,  so 
that  all  the  violinists  will  have  a uniform 
bowing,  thus  making  the  phrasing  more 
uniform,  besides  having  a pleasing  effect 
on  the  eye  to  see  all  the  bows  rising  and 
falling  with  the  same  motion. 

The  standard  studies  such  as  Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo,  Rode,  etc.,  and  the  leading  con- 
certos, are  usually  well  marked,  since  the 
publishers  as  a rule  engage  some  eminent 
violinist  to  edit  them,  mark  the  bowing, 
fingering,  etc.  Still  even  among  these 
“freak”  editions  are  sometimes  met  with, 
containing  peculiar  individual  theories  of 
their  editors.  For  this  reason  violin  stu- 
dents should  use  great  care  in  choosing  the 
editions  they  use  of  such  works,  since 
many  different  editions  can  be  obtained. 
Even  in  the  best  editions  occasional  mis- 
prints and  faulty  bowing  marks  will  be 
found,  which  the  teacher  must  correct. 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO  MUSIC. 

The  more  difficult  solo  violin  composi- 
tions. violin  and  piano  pieces,  sonatas, 
and  violin  pieces  of  a miscellaneous  char- 
acter by  good  composers,  can  usually  be 
obtained  with  the  lingering  and  bowing 
well  marked,  since  if  they  arc  usually 
marked  by  the  composer,  or  are  edited 
by  good  violinists  It  is  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  arrangements  and  orig- 
inal pieces  of  moderate  difficulty  by  more 
or  less  obscure  arrangers  and  composers 
that  the  greatest  number  of  bad  bowings 
are  encountered,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that 
compositions  of  this  class  are  the  very 
ones  that  are  most  likely  to  he  studied 
by  amateurs  and  more  or  less  self-taught 
players.  In  many  of  these  compositions 
hardly  any  attempt  is  made  to  write  cor- 
rect bowings.  I have  in  mind  a series  of 
arrangement  from  operas,  which  have 
been  sold  by  the  million  all  over  this 
country,  which  are  so  ridiculously  de- 
ficient in  the  bowing  marks  and  proper 
slurring,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  publisher 
had  given  the  iob  to  the  office  hoy,  who 
daubed  a lot  of  slur  marks  with  mucilage 
and  threw  them  at  the  page,  leaving  them 
to  stick  wherever  they  fell.  Tons  and 
tons  of  sheet  music  violin  pieces,  where 
the  bowing  is  either  not  marked  at  all 
or  marked  incorrectly,  arc  being  sold 
every  year,  and  as  they  fall  for  the  most 
part  into  the  hands  of  players  who  do 
not  know  how  to  correct  them,  the  mis- 
chief which  is  caused  is  incalculable.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  one  cause  which 
holds  hack  the  progress  of  the  violin  art 
more  than  this  one  of  badly  marked 
violin  music.  However,  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  of  late  in  this 
respect  and  our  leading  publishers  arc 


paying  more  attention  to  having  their 
violin  compositions  edited  by  good  violin-:) 
ists. 

The  violin  student  who  wishes  to  ad- 
vance in  his  art  should  make  it  a point 
to  buy  only  good  editions  which  are  cor- 
rectly bowed  and  fingered,  for  by  play- 
ing such  compositions  he  will  gradually, 
learn  the  principles  of  applying  the  bow- 
ing in  such  a manner  as  will  best  ex? 
press  the  musical  idea.  In  the  case  of 
a violin  student  living  in  a locality  where  j 
good  teachers  are  not  available,  it  would 
he  a good  idea  for  him  to  mail  thel 
composition  being  studied  to  some  good  1 
violinist  to  have  the  bowing  and  finger- 
ing marked.  Almost  any  violin  teacher  , 
would  do  this  marking  for  the  price  of 
a lesson  or  two,  and  it  would  be  a great' 
encouragement  to  the  pupil  to  know 
that  his  work  was  laid  out  correctly  for 
him. 


IS  EVERY  VIOLINIST  A JUDGE 
OF  VIOLIN  TONE? 

Practically  all  violinists  have  a shad- 
owy, intangible,  “ideal”  of  violin  tone,  and 
he  or  she,  without  acquiring  this  “ideal’'!  ■ 
by  any  course  of  study  or  thorough 
knowledge  of  tone,  will  set  up  this  ideal 
and  fight  for  it  to  the  last  ditch  regard- 
less of  how  many  better-informed  per- 
sons may  take  issue  therewith.  To  prove: 
that  the  average  violinist  has  not,  and 
cannot,  have  a very  vast  fund  of  tone 
knowledge  is  not  difficult. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Stradivarius  or 
Guarnerius  best  instruments  represent  the 
ultimate  ideal.  Then  let  us  inquire  how: 
many  of  our  violinists  have  ever  heard: 
or  played  on  one  of  these  violins.  It  is 
certain  that  not  one  in  a thousand  has 
ever  handled  a fine  Stradivarius,  and,  if 
we  assume  the  Stradivarius  to  represent 
the  “ideal,”  and  we  know  that  a big  ma- 
jority of  our  self-appointed  judges — i 
average  players — have  no  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  this  “ideal,”  how  then  can  we; 
believe  that  the  average  violinist  is,  or 
can  be,  a judge  of  true  violin  tone? 

Or  let  us  assume  that  some  modern: 
master-makers  really  produce  violins  the- 
equal  in  tone  of  a Stradivarius — then  let 
us  inquire  how  many  average  players  have 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  or  trying 
the  best  productions  of  modern  masters, 
and  know  how  to  play  them.  Again  wo 
must  conclude  that  the  hulk  of  the  evi-; 
donee  is  against  the  probability  of  the1 
average  violinist  being  a judge  of  the 
finer  tone-qualities  of  a violin,  for  the 
average  player  may  have  only  a very  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  modern  makers  and; 
their  work. 

But,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  reason 
that  can  he  presented  to  prove  that  the 
average  violinist  is  not  a judge  of  violin 
tone,  isn't  the  fact  that  he  hasn’t  a Stradi- 
varius to  examine  to  base  his  valuations 
on — it  is  this  : The  average  violinist  pur- 
chases a violin  which  happens  to  strike 
his  fancy,  and  thereafter  the  tone  of  that 
violin  will  he  "his  ideal.1’  If  it  is  a loud- 
toned  instrument,  then  he’ll  he  found  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  belittle  all  instru- 
ments whose  tone-quality  doesn’t  border 
on  the  loud  ; and  if  it  happens  to  be  a 
smooth-toned  instrument  which  lie  first 
likes,  one  that  is  pleasing  to  his  ear  but 
which  has  no  real  tonal  color,  lie  will 
thereafter  find  fault  with  all  instruments 
that  do  not  sound  similar  to  his  own  in- 
strument. 

And  t lie  average  violinist  sticks  to  this 
mode  of  judging  tone — sticks  to  the  fal- 
lacious method  of  judging  all  violins  by 
“his  own,”  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he 
often  tries  a $.100  or  $500  instrument  and 
has  the  temerity  to  think  it  not  so  good 
as  his  own.  which  is  probably  not  worth 
$100.— Violin  World. 
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General  Knowledge 
and  Inspiration 


MISTAKES  AND  DISPUTED 
POINTS  IN  MUSIC 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

A book  that  tells  you  the  “whys”  and 
‘wherefores”  in  music.  Mr.  Elson,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  American  musical 
critics  and  educators,  has  included  in  his 
new  book  all  of  those  hundred  and  one  things 
upon  which  most  pupils  and  teachers  have 
an  inaccurate  knowledge. 

Price,  $1.25 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES  OF 
PIANO  WORKS 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

There  are  many  books  giving  the  structural 
and  formal  analysis  of  great  piano  works, 
but  there  is  none  along  the  lines  that  Mr. 
Perry  has  worked  out.  His  work  is  a poetic, 
dramatic,  and  historical  analysis  or  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  known 
piano  compositions. 

The  book  contains  seven  of  the  leading 
>iano  compositions  of  Beethoven,  four  by 
Weber,  eighteen  by  Chopin,  eleven  by  Liszt, 
and  several  each  by  Schubert,  Rubinstein, 
Grieg,  and  Saint-Saens. 

Price,  $1.50 

STORIES  OF  STANDARD  TEACH- 
ING PIECES 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

The  unusual  popularity  of  “Descriptive 
Analyses  of  Pianoforte  Works”  has  induced 
another  work,  which  includes  just  those  favor- 
ite and  standard  compositions  of  lesser  diffi- 
culty about  which  teachers,  pupils  and  music 
lovers  are  ever  anxious  to  know  more.  The 
range  of  pieces  in  this  new  book  extends 
from  about  the  third  grade  of  difficulty  to 
the  sixth  grade. 

Price,  $1.50 

HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  MUSIC 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

2 Volumes  Price,  $1.50  Each 

Eight  editions  of  this  splendid  work  have 
•been  sold,  and  the  work  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  indispensable  to  every  music  student. 

A most  valuable  feature  is  the  superb  ma- 
terial it  furnishes  for  pupils’  musicales. 

MUSIC-^ITS  IDEALS  AND 
METHODS 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

A collection  of  essays  for  young  teachers, 
amateurs,  and  students,  relating  to  music 
considered  as  an  art  arid  literature,  and  to 
problems  of  piano  teaching. 

Price,  $1.50 


Answers  to  Correspondents 


MUSICAL  ESSAYS 

IN  ART,  CULTURE  AND  EDUCATION 
An  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Musical 
Thought.  A Compendium  for  Music 
Teachers  and  Students" 

A large  volume  containing  the  best  articles 
selected  from  pages  of  The  Etude  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

Price,  $2.00 


CHATS  WITH  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

Or  Talks  About  Music  and  Music  Life 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

Designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  make  music  a life-work,  the  very  many 
contingent  topics  that  should  he  considered 
in  connection  with  music.  'I  he  reader,  is 
taken  into  confidence,  and  finds  many  hints 
and  benefits  that  pertain  to  bis  own  daily  life 
as  a musician. 

Price,  $1.50 

THE  MUSIC  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  IT 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

A companion  volume  to  the  “Chats  with 
Music  Students.”  It  points  out  the  way  of 
success  to  teachers  and  students  in  art  liie. 

Price,  $1.50 

BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSIC 
TEACHERS 
By  G.  C.  BENDER 

The  average  music  teacher  blunders  in  one 
way  or  the  other  in  the  business  side.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  advertise  properly.  He 
fails  in  keeping  accounts.  He  is  slow  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  social  side  of  life,  of 
dress,  of  collateral  education,  etc.  In  this 
book  the  teacher  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
these  problems. 

Price,  $1.00 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  best  discounts.  Any  of 
our  works  sent  on  inspection. 


H.  G.  R.— De  Beriot’s  First  Concerto 
is  a very  popular  concert  piece.  It  con- 
tains effective  passages  for  double 
stopping  in  thirds,  sixths  and  tenths,  and 
considerable  left  hand  pizzicato  work.  If 
you  can  play  the  Kreutzer  Etudes  really 
well  you  ought  to  be  able  to  master  this 
concerto. 

T.  deM. — Wipe  your  violin  off  with  a 
silk  handkerchief  always  after  you  have 
finished  playing-  If  you  allow  the  rosin 
to  accumulate  month  after  month  it  will 
combine  with  the  varnish  of  the  violin 
and  form  unsightly  black  patches,  which 
cannot  be  removed  with  any  of  the  patent 
cleaners,  and  which  can  only  be  removed 
by  scraping.  The  varnish  of  a violin  can 
be  kept  looking  brilliant  for  centuries 
if  the  rosin  is  carefully  wiped  off. 

M.  Y.— To  judge  from  the  list  of  pieces 
you  send,  you  are  playing  music  entirely 
too  difficult  for  the  amount  of  technical 
work  you  have  done.  Play  something 
well  within  your  ability  instead.  You 
cannot  fool  an  audience  into  believing 
that  you  are  a virtuoso,  by  attempting 
to  play  standard  violin  concertos,  when 
you  ought  to  be  playing  Danclas’  Little 
Airs  with  Variations.  Your  audience  will 
judge  by  its  ears  and  not  by  the  name 
of  the  piece  on  the  program. 

H.  Y.— The  Bach  Double  Concerto  you 
mention  for  two  violins  with  piano  ac- 
companiment is  one  of  the  great  works 
of  violin  literature,  and  forms  a splendid 
concert  number.  This  concerto  is  not  ex- 
cessively difficult  from  a 'technical  stand- 
point. The  difficulty  is  to  play  it  with 
the  rhythmic  perfection,  finish  and  musi- 
cianship which  all  Bach’s  works  require. 
I do  not  know  any  works  which  will 
develop  and  refine  a violinist’s  powers 
to  a greater  extent  than  the  Six  Sonatas, 
and  the  violin  concertos  of  Bach. 

W.  H.  W. — Artificial  harmonics  on  the 
violin  are  often  indicated  by  square  notes, 
as  in  the  example  you  send : 
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There  are  no  harmonics  in  “double 
stopping”  in  the  last  eight  bars  of  Wien- 
iawski’s  Kuyawiak.  The  only  chord  in 
these  last  eight  bars  is  the  four  part 
chord  which  concludes  the  piece.  What 
gives  these  passages  the  appearance  of 
chords  is  the  fact  that  the  position  of  both 
the  first  and  fourth  fingers,  both  of  which 
are  used  in  the  production  of  these  arti- 
ficial harmonics,  is  indicated  by  the  nota- 
tion. Only  the  note  produced  by  the 
fourth  finger  sounds,  however.  The  first 
finger  is  held  firmly  on  the  string,  while 
the  fourth  finger  is  laid  lightly  on  the 
string  a fourth  above,  thus  producing 
the  harmonic.  The  first  three  bars  of 
this  composition  are  written  as  follows. 
The  actual  sounds  produced  are  two 
octaves  above  the  lower  notes,  played 
with  the  first  finger : 
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In  the  first  measure,  for  instance,  the 
first  finger  holds  the  string  firmly  to  the 
fingerboard  at  the  point  where  the  note 
A is  produced  on  the  E string.  With  the 
first  finger  holding  this  note,  the  fourth 
finger  is  then  laid  lightly  on  the.  string 
at  the  point  where  the  note  D is  pro- 


duced in  the  third  position.  This  pro- 
duces the  note  A as  a harmonic,  two 
octaves  above  the  first  A above  the  staff. 
The  rest  of  the  passage  is  produced  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  half  notes  indicate 
the  harmonics. 

R.  P.  D. — I have  not  seen  the  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  Frederick  Castle  of  Lowell, 
Ind.,  in  which  he  describes  a method  of 
making  the  plates  of  the  violin  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  sounding  board  of  a 
piano.  In  a recent  article  in  The  Etude 
to  which  you  refer,  in  which  I described 
a number  of  new  inventions  designed  to 
improve  the  manufacture  of  violins,  quite 
a number  of  additional  plans  might  have 
been  mentioned.  One  is  the  making  of 
the  belly  with  ribs  like  the  ribs  of  a 
mandolin  only  so  neatly  joined  together 
that  the  joining  can  scarcely  be  seen,  and 
the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a 
belly  of  one  piece.  It  is  claimed  that 
making  the  belly  in  sections  gives  it 
greater  elasticity  and  “spring.”  A firm 
in  Chicago  is  now  making  violins  on  this 
principle.  There  are  many  other  devices 
which  have  been  tried,  but  somehow  or 
other  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  devise 
a method  of  manufacture  which  shows 
an  improvement  over  the  violins  of  one 
Antonius  Stradivarius  of  Cremona,  Italy. 

Student. — Practicing  with  others  in 
orchestra,  quartet,  or  other  ensemble 
work,  where  a great  deal  of  new  music 
is  rehearsed,  and  where  the  music  is  not 
too  difficult,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
improving  one’s  ability  in  sight  reading. 
Another  excellent  plan  is  to  get  collec- 
tions of  easy  violin  music,  orchestra 
violin  parts,  violin  sonatas,  and  any  other 
violin  parts  you  can  procure,  and  try  to 
play  them  through  without  stopping,  at 
first  sight.  If  you  can  find  a good  piano 
player  to  play  the  piano  parts  so  much 
the  better.  The  advantage  of  playing  with 
others  is  that  you  have  to  keep  your  part 
going,  for  if  you  stop,  you  are  left  be- 
hind. Sight  reading  is  a gift  with  some 
people,  but  almost  any  one  can  improve 
his  faculty  in  this  respect  almost  indefin- 
itely by  practice  as  outlined  above. 

L.  F.  McL.— I do  not  find  that  Gio- 
vanni Bellosio  has  any  standing  in  the 
historical  notes  of  famous  violin  mak- 
ers; in  fact,  I can  find  no  record  of 
such  a maker.  Possibly  you  refer  to 
Anselmo  Bellosio,  a famous  violin 
maker  who  worked  in  Venice  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  maker  was 
born  about  1715,  and  died  in  1785.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Seraphine.  He  was  fond 
of  making  violins  after  the  Amati 
model,  and  his  violins  are  of  a rich 
brownish  red,  or  yellow.  Possibly  Gio- 
vanni Bellosio  was  an  obscure  relative 
of  Anselmo. 

B.  K.— The  South  offers  an  excellent 
field  for  young  lady  teachers  of  the  vio- 
lin to  locate,  owing  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  young  ladies’  colleges  and  semi- 
naries, practically  all  of  which  support 
departments  of  music,  where  violin,  voice 
and  piano  are  taught.  Almost  every 
large  city  in  the  South  has  one  or  more 
music  teachers’  agencies,  which  place 
teachers  in  school  positions.  You  could 
no  doubt  get  the  address  of  an  agency 
of  this  character  in  any  Southern  city 
by  consulting  its  directory,  or  by  writing 
to  any  leading  music  house  in  the  city 
where  you  would  prefer  to  locate,  ask- 
ing them  to  supply  the  information. 


All  those  feet 
had  Corns 

Watch  the  feet  that 
now  trip  lightly.  All  of 
them  had  corns. 

But  the  owners  learned  of 
Blue=jay.  They  applied  it  in 
a minute.  There  was  no  more 
pain.  The  corn  was  forgotten. 
And  in  two  days  the  corn  came 
out. 


Soon  or  late  you  will  treat  your 
corns  in  that  way.  You  will  stop 
the  paring,  stop  the  old-time  treat- 
ments. You  will  deal  with  corns  in 
a scientific  way. 

You  will  take  them  out,  with  no 
soreness,  no  pain,  no  inconvenience. 

Nearly  half  the  corns  in  the 
country  are  now  ended  by  Blue-jay — 
a million  corns  a month. 

Why  wait  ? Other  ways,  as  you 
well  know,  don’t  really  end  a corn. 
Why  don’t  you  try  this  easy,  painless, 
most  effective  way  ? 

Why  don’t  you  try  it  now? 

Blue  = jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents  — at  Druggists 
Bauer  & Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 


Makers  of  Physicians’  Supplies 


Klingform 

HIP  REDUCER 

Hand  knit  ALL  ELASTIC 
garment,  strong  and  dur- 
able, massages  continually 
while  wearing.  Compresses 
the  hips  to  the  requirements 
of  fashion  and  dress.  Worn 
over  or  under  corset. 
Made  to  slip  on  or  lace. 

’’KLINGFORM”  in 
— . three  grades.  No’s 
1.  2 and  3.  Sold  by  the  leading 
Corset  dealers,  or  sent  direct. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 

UPRITE  MFG.  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
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CREAM 

\ 1h  r safe  aid  to  a soft, dear, 
k healthy  skin.  Used 
^ fiH  a maHHngo  It  over- 
comes dry  ness  and  tho 
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MAKING  A COMMUNITY 
MUSICAL. 


THE  CHILD'S  PART. 

What,  pray,  can  Ethel  and  Rachel  and 
Edith  and  John  do  to  make  a community 
musical!  What  do  you  suppose?  Give 
three  guesses  while  I count  ten — oh,  dear 
me — how  slow  you  are — can’t  think  of  a 
solitary  thing  ! Shame  ! Shame  ! 

Now,  first  of  all,  they  are  to  play  and 
sing  when  asked.  A child  s part  is  to 
take  part.  Ethel  and  Rachel  and  Edith 
and  John  must  simply  march  forward 
with  a 
“Yes,” 

“I  will,” 

“I  can”  and 


“I’m  in  practice.” 

When  they  can  do  that  we  know  that 
they  are  real  soldiers  of  progress.  When 
they  don’t  do  it  we  know  that  they  are  de- 
serters and  every  one  knows  what  becomes 
of  soldiers  who  run  away.  No!  No!  never 
run  away  from  your  duty ; it’s  a solemn 
rite  you  must  perform  for  the  good  of 
all,  your  part  is  to  make  the  world  more 
beautiful  because  you  are  here  with  your 
music. 

Then  another  part  in  making  your  com- 
munity musical  is  to  have  good  music  to 
play  or  sing.  It  must  not  tickle  the  senses 
so  much  as  appeal  to  the  heart  and  mind 
— ^0  don’t  forget  that  dear  old  Beethoven 
and  Haydn  and  Mozart  are  as  much 
alive  to-day  as  the  writers  of  the  tinkling 
dance  tunes  just  off  the  press— and  really, 
truly,  my  dears,  people  the  world  over 
love  to  hear  Beethoven  and  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  They  love  the  slow  Minuets,  the 
dainty  Allegros,  the  stately  Andantes  and 
rollicking  Rondos,  for  I have  tried  it 
on  and  I know — so  don’t  run  away  from 
the  good  old  classic  writers,  the  best  is 


always  good. 

Then  again  your  part  in  making  a com- 
munity more  musical  is  a part  some  of  us 
neglect,  you  must  not  only  play  good 
music  hut  must  hear  good  music.  Go  to 
the  best  lectures  and  concerts  that  come 
your  way;  never  put  the  hest  aside  be- 
cause it  is  “so  expensive”  or  “too  classic.” 
The  best  will  always  he  expensive  and 
classic  and  the  vulgar  things  will  always 
he  cheap. 

Everything  worth  while  is  born  of 
struggle,  so  your  part  is  to  struggle  up 
to  an  understanding  of  the  best.  Stop 
your  ears  to  the  shouts  of  the  Electric 
Theatres;  remember  you  are  soldiers  of 
progress  and  soldiers  on  the  march  never 
turn  aside. 

Then  another  part  of  your  duty  as 
soldiers  of  musical  progress  is  this: 
Know  your  heroes  by  name,  and  know 
their  story,  for  they 
stories.  If  there  is 
or  a Schubert  or  a Chopin  wouldn’t  it  he 
a good  thing  for  the  town’s  musical 
progress  to  inquire  of  the  librarian  for 
bunks  about  your  own  special  line  of 
work?  Ask  for  such  hooks  as  Standard 

Cooke;  The 
William  IT. 
Music  Biop- 
Music  Study 

in  Germany,  Amy  nay.  1 know  there 
must  hr  any  number  of  good  hooks  on 
music  in  v«nir  town  library  that  are  turn- 


11 have  interesting 
. Bach  or  a Liszt 


of  Music,  by  J.  F 
r Story  Book,  by 
or  l irst  Studies  in 
Thomas  Tapper,  or 
many,  Amy  Fay. 

>e  any  number  of  g 


ing  yellow  for  want  of  light  and  sun- 
shine. Be  brave  and  ask  for  them  and 
demand  others,  the  library  committee  will 
be  glad  to  provide  more  reading  matter 
for  you  and  your  musical  club.  Look 
over  the  magazine  rack,  do  you  see  a 
musical  magazine?  No,  but  you  find  a 
dozen  or  more  on  trades,  and  yet  the 
dust-begrimed  farmer,  mechanic  or  en- 
gineer loves  music.  Your  playing  or 
singing  is  perhaps  the  sweetest  part  of 
his  day,  and  you  should  have  your 
magazine,  as  he  has  his,  at  the  town 
library.  Your  part  in  the  community’s 
growth  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  trades- 
man— indeed,  greater.  So  Ethel  and 
Rachel  and  Edith  and  John  do  your  best. 
Be  real  soldiers.  Play  hard,  practice 
hard,  sing,  read,  get  your  lessons,  turn 
your  back  on  the  cheap  and  vulgar,  be  a 
standard  bearer  for  the  best  there  is  in 
life — the  love  of  beautiful  music. 


MUSICAL  GAMES. 

TWO  PLUS  TWO  ARE  ONE. 

Players  are  seated  on  chairs.  In  front 
is  the  leader  and  before  her  stands  a 
table ; behind  her  is  a large  sheet  or  black- 
board. On  the  sheet  are  composers’ 
pictures.  These  are  cut  in  half  from  top 
to  bottom,  one  half  appears  on  the  sheet, 
the  other  half  is  on  the  table. 

The  spirit  of  music,  blindfolded,  touches 
one  of  the  players  with  a wand,  saying, 
"Arise  thou,  O student, 

“Complete  the  sunt. 

Tiuo  plus  two  are  one!” 

The  player  goes  to  the  table,  picks  up 
half  of  a picture,  goes  to  the  sheet  and 
tries  to  find  its  mate.  Two  minutes  are 
allowed,  and  if  he  completes  one  picture 
in  this  time  he  may  try  another,  and  so 
on  until  the  time  is  up.  If  he  fails,  the 
spirit  of  music  says : 

“The  time  is  done. 

Go,  slothful  one; 

Thou  knowest  not  that 
Two  plus  tzvo  are  one.” 

Those  who  fail  take  their  place  behind 
the  first  players,  but  the  one  who  makes 
the  greatest  number  of  complete  pictures 
receives  a prize.  A composer’s  photo- 
graph framed,  or  a scrapbook,  make  ac- 
ceptable favors. 


WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

This  game  may  be  played  by  any 
number  of  players,  the  more  the  merrier. 
On  the  blackboard  are  a list  of  well- 
known  compositions,  such  as  Spring  Song, 
Wedding  March,  Tannhauser,  Carmen, 
Narcissus,  To  a Wild  Rose,  II  Trovatore, 
Parsifal,  Messiah,  Creation,  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, The  Rosary,  and  so  on. 

Each  player  has  a pad  with  pencil  at- 
tached, he  is  to  write  the  composer’s  name 
opposite  the  composition.  After  a cer- 
tain time  has  elapsed  the  papers  are  ex- 
changed and  marked,  those  who  have 
made  mistakes  rise  and  march  around  the 
room  singing: 

Shame,  shame,  if  zee  do  not  know  the 
name. 

All  these  great  composers  will  be  lost  to 
fame ! 

A dictionary  of  music  or  history  of 
music  may  lie  given  as  a prize. 


ALPHABETICAL  PRACTICE 
RULES. 

Accent  prudently. 

Be  prompt. 

Count  aloud. 

Don’t  try  to  deceive  the  clock. 

Employ  every  minute  of  the  hour. 
Failure  is  temporary. 

Get  busy  at  once. 

Have  an  idea  of  what  you  want  to  do 
before  you  begin. 

Indolence  doesn’t  belong  here. 
Judiciously  -plan  your  work. 

Keep  at  it. 

Lose  no  time  talking. 

Memorize. 

Never  miss  an  opportunity  to  play 
publicly. 

Once  over  the  hard  place,  push  onward. 
Plenty  of  practice  plus  persistence  plus 
patience  equals  success. 

Quit  complaining. 

Rise  above  criticism. 

Select  always  the  best  to  study. 

True  to  your  ideal  means  true  to 
yourself. 

Unquiet  mind — unquiet  practice. 
Vacations  may  be  too  prolonged. 

Waste  no  time  on  trash. 

’Xamine  your  repertoire. 

Yield  not  to  laziness. 

Zealous  for  the  best. 


FIND  SOME  ORCHESTRAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

My  first  is  an  exclamation. 

My  second  is  something  to  tie. 

(O  boe.) 

My  first  is  a little  girl’s  name. 

My  second  is  worn  in  her  hair. 
(Clarinet.) 

My  first  comes  from  Japan. 

My  second  is  a sailor’s  drink. 

My  third  is  to  love  and  fondle. 

(T  rum  pet.) 

My  whole  is  a Shakespeare  heroine. 
(Viola.) 

My  first  and  last 
Is  part  of  your  ear. 

(Drum.) 

My  first  is  a relish. 

My  second  means  “not  loudly.” 

( Piccolo.) 

My  first  is  a fish. 

My  second  is  “in  a short  time.” 
(Bassoon.) 

My  first  is  a counterpart. 

My  second  is  the  lowest  part  in  a musi- 
cal composition. 

(Double  bass.) 


JESSICA’S  PRACTICE  HOUR. 

(Who  can  translate  it?) 

Jessica  takes  her  scales  Adagio  sos- 
tenuto,  and  her  Czerny  etude  Piu  animat o 
ma  non  troppo.  She  glances  at  the  clock 
espressivo,  and  plays  her  pieces  molto 
meno  mosso.  She  looks  out  of  the 
window  risoluto  and  calls  to  mama, 
plaintivo,  “I  see  Willie  and  Hattie  and 
Georgie,  may  I join  the  trio?”  “No,” 
answers  mama  con  spirito.  Jessica 
pouts  deciso;  then  deliberate  she  turns 
the  hands  of  the  clock  forward  and  begins 
scales  con  delirio.  Czerny  she  plays  this 
time  Andante  pesanto,  and  then  she  takes 
up  a Tenia  con  variato,  with  sub  themes 
ben  marcato.  Allegro,  con  tutta  forgo. 
She  plays  pizzicato  with  accelerando  and 
attaca  subito.  Presto,  she  closes  the 
piano.  Dclicataincnta  she  opens  the  door. 
The  clock  strikes  the  hour,  and  she  runs 
down  the  street  in  Tempo  di  Polka.  She 
calls  to  the  trio,  con  brio,  “Now  for  fun, 
the  practice  is  done !” 
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PIANO  SOLOS  Grade  Price 

11648  Lange  (Flower  Song,  Souve- 

nir No.  3)  .G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11646  Schumann  (Happy  Farmer, 

Souvenir  No.  1), 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11650  Mozart  (Don  Juan  Minuet, 

Souvenir  No.  5), 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11695  Haydn  (Andante,  from  “Sur- 

prise Symphony,’’  Souve- 
nir No.  9)  . G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11698  Paderewski  (Minuet  a 1’ An- 
tique, Souvenir  No.  13), 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11653  Czibulka  (Winter  Tales, 
Souvenir  No.  8), 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11649  Rubinstein  (Melody  in  F, 

Souvenir  No.  4), 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11635  With  Fife  and  Drum,  Op. 

297,  No.  1.  . . .C.  W.  Kern  2 .40 

11488  Away  to  the  Fields,  March, 

P.  Renard  2 .25 

11489  Ding  Dong,  Waltz  . P.  Renard  2 .25 

11490  Let’s  Be  Jolly,  Polka 

P.  Renard  2 .25 

11636  Sweetheart  Waltz,  Op.  297, 

No.  2 0.  W.  Kern  2%  .40 

11637  Rustic  Festivity,  Op.  297, 

No.  3 0.  W.  Kern  2%  .40 

11638  A Merry  Hunter  Am  I,  Op. 

297,  No.  4.  . . .C.  W.  Kern  2%  .40 

11491  May  Dance,  Schottische, 

P.  Renard  2%  .25 

11629  Happy  Adventure, 

S.  E.  Widener  2%  .40 
11652  Thome  (Simple  Aveu,  Souve- 
nir No.  7)  .G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 

11647  Mendelssohn  (Spring  Song, 

Souvenir  No.  2), 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 Vi  .25 
11697  Moszkowski  (Serenata,  Souv- 
enir No.  12), 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 

11696  Schumann  (Traumerei,  Souv- 

enir No.  11), 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 

11651  Dvorak  (Humoresque,  Souve- 

nir No.  6)  ,G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 

11435  In  Good  Company,  March 

H.  Engelmann  2Vz  -30 

11436  In  Good  Company,  Waltz, 

H.  Engelmann  2 Yz  .30 

11437  In  Good  Company,  Schot- 


tische   H.  Engelmann  2%  .30 

11438  In  Good  Company,  Three 

Step  H.  Engelmann  2%  .30 


11439  In  Good  Company,  Polka, 

H.  Engelmann  2%  .30 

11440  In  Good  Company,  Galop, 

H.  Engelmann  2%  .30 

11570  Eventide  Repose. A.  Sartorio  3 .25 

11610  When  Nature  Sleeps,  Noc- 
turne ...... H.  Engelmann  3 .25 

11690  Canzonetta  ...Chas.  Lindsay  3 .30 

11571  La  Babillarde,  Danse  Fan- 

tastique  A.  Sartario  3%  .40 

FOUR  HANDS 

11685  Les  Mnscadins. . Paul  Wachs  4 .60 

OUR  PIANO,  EIGHT  HANDS 

11552  Galop  Marche Lavignac  3 1.00_ 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

11660  Song,  The  Evening  Star, 
“Tannhauser,’  ’ 

Wagner-Franz  3 .60 

11061  The  Hour  Is  Late,  “Faust,” 

Gounod-Franz  3 .60 

11662  Speak  to  Me  of  My  Mother, 

“Carmen”  . . . Bizet-Franz  3 .60 

11663  My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet 

Voice,  “Samson  et  Dalila,’’ 

Snint-Saens-Franz  3 .60 

11664  But  Thou,  King,  “Aida,” 

Verdi-Franz  3 .60 

PIPE  ORGAN 

11684  Adagio  Cantabile, 

Haydn-AVhiting  4 .35 

11683  Festival  Prelude.. D.  Buck  4 .75 

SONGS 

11680  Drink  to  Me  Only  With 

Thine  Eyes,  L.  V., 

F.  G.  Rathbun  3 .60 

11679  Thou  Art  So  Dear, 

J.  Bohannan  3 .40 

11681  A Farewell,  Op.  59. 

R.  W.  Gebhardt  4 .60 

OCTAVO  ANTHEMS  FOR  MIXED 
VOICES 

10  417  Te  Deum  in  E Flat, 

R.  M.  StuUs  3 .15 

10401  My  Shepherd . .Lange-Shuler  3 .05 

10420  Spirit  Divine,  Attend  Our 

Prayers R.  M.  Stults  3 .15 

10413  O Paradise.  .Geo.  S.  Schuler  3 .15 

10114  I Will  Praise  Thee.  O Lord, 

.1.  W.  Lerman  3 .15 

10415  Who  Is  God.  Save  the  Lord? 

Henry  Wildemere  3 .15 

10405  My  Babylon's  Wave, 

G.  Gounod  5 .10 

10416  The  Lord  Is  Great. J.  Haydn  5 .05 
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t),2S  POPULAR  MUSIC  INJURE 
TONE  AND  TOUCH? 


BY  EDITH  L.  WINN. 


vo  pianists  came  to  me  for  a summer 
,o  ion  in  a hotel.  I listened  to  each 
J with  much  interest.  The  first  had 
,e  for  many  years  a student  with  a 
,e  good  pianist  and  teacher.  She  had 
1C  efinite  ideas  about  accent.  She  never 
;e  strict  time  in  dance  music.  She 
,v  so  afraid  of  forcing  tone  that  she 
1S  no  tone.  You  could  never  hear  the 
;e  ad  or  third  beat  in  a waltz.  She  knew 
,1  bout  tone-color,  pedaling  and  expres- 
;j,  but  she  could  not  play  popular  music. 
SI  hated  it,  in  fact. 

|ne  other  applicant  sat  down  at  the 
pjj  o and  began  to  play.  At  once  I saw 
th  she  was  experienced.  She  worked 
jgjlo  climaxes  definitely,  observed  repeats, 
ai  iipated  rests  and  kept  strict  time  in 
th  dance  music.  Moreover,  she  liked  to 
p|  ; the  waltz  tempo  was  not  only  ex- 
•;(  nt,  but  she  gave  a short,  sharp,  crisp 
Irulse  to  it.  A well-known  pianist 

h. -d  her  and  exclaimed,  “That  girl 

worth  two  of  the  other  one,  for 

5i  mer  work.  She  knows  all  the  popu- 
a operas,  has  a wide  experience  in  rou- 

i , is  a good  sight  reader,  and  has  an 
client  tone.”  The  first  girl  will  eclipse 
(i,  in  solos,  but  knows  nothing  of  en- 
able playing.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
stly  of  the  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  Jads- 
5M  and  other  trios,  the  second  girl 
irht  fail  in  interest  and  application,  in 
O'  r words,  her  taste  for  good  literature 
it  have  been  somewhat  perverted,  but 
tl  first  girl  also  knew  little  of  these 
w ks.  She,  however,  must  have  known 
h r to  study  these  works. 

took  the  second  girl  because  she  was 
a- expert  “routinist.” 


HE  LIMITATIONS  OF  TOUCH. 


BY  J.  ALFRED  JOHNSTONE. 

.LTHOUGH  the  mechanism  of  the  piano 
tide  production  of  its  tones  seems  simple 
e ugh,  yet  it  is  just  at  this  point  that 
my  fanciful  theorists  invest  the  subject 
mi  much  mysterious  complexity.  There- 
f e,  at  this  starting  point  the  student 
s uld  try  to  begin  his  investigations  in  as 
C did  and  matter-of-fact  an  attitude  as  if 
1 were  about  to  examine  the  const  ruc- 
ti  and  use  of  any  piece  of  every  day 
r rhanism  entirely  unconnected  with  his 
3 He  will  find  that  a candid,  personal 
i estigation,  first,  by  examining  the 
r rhanism  of  the  piano;  and  secondly, 
i a series  of  experiments  probing  the 
t sibilities  and  the  limitations  of  varie- 
ty of  tone  by  varieties  of  touch,  will 
tch  him  more  clearly,  more  rapidly, 
i re  thoroughly  and  more  convincingly, 
t n the  arguments  of  many  treatises. 

’•y  greater  or  less  strength  of  blow  or 
' pressure,  the  key  may  be  depressed 
i re  or  less  rapidly,  and  the  tone  be 
1 de  louder  or  softer;  or,  the  key  may 
I released,  thus  causing  the  damper  to 
'!  and  stop  the  sound,  after  being  held 
' a longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
'the  length  of  the  note  required.  Thus, 
inote  may  be  louder  or  softer;  or  it 
i.y  be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
; gth  of  the  note  required.  But  no  de- 
e of  touch,  no  curious  movements  of 
gers,  hands,  wrists  or  arms:  no  coax- 
no  bullying,  no  willing;  no  school - 
|y,  no  Rubinstein,  no  Liszt,  can  produce 
iy  varieties  of  tone  more  complex  than 
fise. — Touch,  Phrasing  and  I nterpr da- 
rt. 
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A Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 
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NEW  WORKS. 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers — 

June,  1914.  ^ Special 

Regular  Offer 
Price  Price 

Wagner’s  Music  Dramas  (2  vols.)  . . 7.00  3.00 
L’Agilite,  Op.  20 — F.  Lecouppey.  . . .75  .20 

Musical  Poems — Carl  Senour 1.00  .35 

Musical  Playing  Cards 50  .25 

Ten  Five-Note  Recreations — Mrs. 

C.  W.  Krogmann  100  .35 

Very  Easiest  Pieces  for  Four  Hands  .50  .20 

First  Parlor  Album  for  the  Piano- 
forte   50  .20 

New  Album  for  Violin  and  Piano..  .50  .20 

Chopin’s  Polonaises  75  .30 

New  Reed  Organ  Volume 50  .25 

Rose  Maiden,  Cowen  75  .25 

Wagner-Liszt  Album  1.00  .35 

Education  of  the  Music  Teacher — 

Thos.  Tapper  1-50  .60 

New  Anthem  Collection  25  .13 

“On  Sale”  Returns 
and  Settlements 

Thousands  of  patrons  of  the  Theo. 
Presser  Co.  are  preparing  for  the  end 
of  their  school  term.  The  return  of  ON 
SALE  music  not  desired  and  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  is  a part  of  their 
preparation.  On  June  1st  every  account 
on  our  books  will  receive  a complete 
statement  of  account,  including  items 
both  on  regular  monthly  account  and  all 
items  that  have  been  sent  out  as  ON 
SALE  music.  The  regular  portion  of  the 
account  for  the  music  actually  purchased 
is,  of  course,  due  and  payable  immedi- 
ately. With  regard  to  the  return  and. 
settlement  for  the  ON  SALE  we  will  give 
some  simple  directions  here  and  also 
draw  attention  to  the  more  full  explan- 
ation sent  with  the  statement. 

(1)  Return  prepaid  all  ON  SALE 
music  unused  and  not  desired ; a credit 
memorandum  for  the  value  will  be  sent 
with  a statement  showing  the  correct 
balance  due  us.  Place  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  on  every  package 
returned. 

(2)  Small  -packages  of  ON  SALE 
music  should  be  returned  by*  mail ; larger 
packages  by  express  or  Parcel  Post;  still 
larger  packages  in  a wooden  box  by 
freight.  The  mail  rate  on  sheet  music 
up  to  four  lbs.  is  2 oz.  for  one  cent;  the 
rate  above  four  lbs.  is  the  regular  Parcel 
Post  rate,  varying  from  5c  to  12c  for 
the  first  11).  and  from  lc  to  12c  for  each 
additional  lb.  depending  on  the  zone.  The 
express  Prepaid  Printed  Matter  rate  is 
2 oz.  for  1 cent  with  a minimum  of  15c. 
The  Express  agent  or  Postmaster  will 
give  you  particular  information  as  to 
the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  return- 
ing any  particular  weight  or  package  to 
Philadelphia.  Bound  books  should  be 
sent  by  Parcel  Post  only;  but?  sheet  music 
can  be  sent  printed  matter  up  to  4 lbs. 
and  Parcel  Post  from  4 lbs.  to  20  lbs. 
and  the  nearby  zones  up  to  50  lbs. 

(3)  Use  the  gummed  label  which  is 
enclosed  with  the  statement,  no  matter 
by  what  method  the  returns  are  sent,  and 
always  write  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  in  the  space  provided  on  that 
gummed  label. 

(4)  ON  SALE  music  received  from 
us  during  the  past  season  and  of  such  a 
character  as  to  he  usable  for  the  next 
season’s  work  may  he  retained  under  con- 
ditions arranged  by  special  correspon- 
dence. This  plan  is  done  to  save  expense 
of  transportation. 

(5)  Music  that  has  been  specially 
ordered  and  correctly  filled  is  not  to  be 
returned,  although  mistakes  are  cheerfully 
rectified.  Do  not  return  music  that  is 
soiled  or  used  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

(6)  A credit  for  the  return  of  music 
cannot  be  allowed  unless  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  is  on  the  outside 
of  every  package  returned  to  us. 


Diplomas,  Medals 
and  Program  Forms 

Following  is  a list  of  the  blank  diploma 
forms  which  we  carry  in  stock: 

Price 


Course  of  Study  Certificate $0.10 

Course  of  Study  Diploma,  21  x 16 

inches  (Parchment  ) 50 

Diploma  Form,  21  x 16  inches 

(Parchment)  25 

Diploma  Form,  21  x 16  inches 15 

Certificate  of  Jkward,  12  x 9 inches  .10 
Certificate  of  Award,  12  x 9 inches  .05 

Teacher’s  Certificate,  11  x 8(4  inches  .05 


In  addtion  to  the  above  we  have  had 
manufactured  for  us  for  the  present 
season,  a Certificate  of  Merit,  the  reading 
upon  which  is  as  follows ; 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

Awarded  To 


who  has  attained  a Degree  of 
Excellence  in 


Given  this  day  of 

at  


(City  to  be  filled  in.) 

The  size  of  this  is  llp2  x 14^2,  printed 
on  excellent  paper  by  the  steel  plate  pro- 
cess, illumined  with  a blue  and  gold  seal. 
We  can  sell  these,  engrossing  included, 
for  $1.00  each. 

We  can  furnish  the  same  gold  or  silver 
medal  for  the  present  season  which  we 
had  during  the  past  two  years.  Roman 
finish  gold  or  silver,  substantial  weight, 
engraving  included ; $4.00  for  the  gold 
and  $3.00  for  the  silver.  We  only  carry 
in  stock  the  one  design,  the  best  value 
for  the  amount  spent  that  we  can  give. 

Our  two  blank  program  forms  are  used 
extensively  at  small  concerts,  recitals,  etc., 
title  pages  in  two  colors,  one  reading, 
“Concert  Given  By,”  the  other  "Recital  By 
the  Pupils  Of.”  The  inner  pages  are 
blank  upon  which  the  program  list  is  to 
be  inserted  by  the  teacher  or  school.  We 
do  not  do  this  inserting  but  sell  the  blank 
forms  at  a small  price  because  they  have 
an  attractive  advertisement  of  The  Etude 
on  the  fourth  page,  at  the  low  price  of 
50c  per  100.  Samples  on  application. 

Summer 
New  Music 

The  sending  of  new  music  ON  SALE, 
Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin  and  Octavo, 
goes  on  during  the  summer  months  but 
to  a much  smaller  extent  than  during  the 
winter  months.  Instead  of  sending  out 
from  four  to  seven  packages  of  music, 
we  may  send  out  one  or  two  depending 
on  the  demand  and  they  are  not  sent  to 
the  regular  list  but  only  to  those  persons 
who  make  special  demands  for  the  same. 
A postal  card  will  bring  Summer  New 
Music  to  all  who  apply  for  it  and  for  the 
classification  desired. 

Early  Supplies  for  the 
Next  Teaching  Season 

For  several  years  past,  we  have  oper- 
ated a plan  of  early  distribution  of  teach- 
ing material  through  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  place  a complete  fall  supply 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  teachers 
ready  for  use  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  season’s  work.  This  arrange- 
ment will  be  in  effect  again  this  year 
and  will  mean  the  saving  of  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  transportation  ex- 
penses as  well  as  a source  of  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  every  teacher  who 
by  this  means  escapes  the  annoyance  and 
less  of  time  incidental  to  ordering  at  a 


The  hostessis  never  at  loss  what  to  offer 
the  afternoon  caller  if  theselittle“disks 
of  delight”  are  kept  in  the  house. 

True  lovers  of  light  confections  will 
appreciate  the  delicate  sweetness  and 
variety  of  flavors  in 

Necco  Wafers 

Glazed  Paper  Wrapper 

Hub  Wafers 

Transparent  Paper  Wrapper 

They  add  a new  delight  to  the  after- 
noon tea,  the  kiddies’  party  or  the 
moreformal  occasion. . As  an  informal 
between  meal  tidbit  these  toothsome 
sweets  are  immensely  popular. 


Buy  tome  today  at  your  Diuggut' t or  Confei  lionet' t. 


Emerson  Piano  Co 


••/  believe  It  to  he  the  best  medium- voiced  Cornet  ever 
produced  and  that  it  is  full u equal  to  the  majority  of 
h i yh- priced  instruments  oj  other  makes  " 

Jules  Levy,  Jr 


50  years  I 
the  lead  I 
lng  house  | 


LY0N&HEALY_ 

American  Professional 

CORNET  $3Q 

Mutle  in  the 
I'.iS.  ftom 
ilu*  o r u d »* 
lliet  111  to  till* 
finished 
product. 

The  last 
word  in  cor 
nuts.  The 
perfect  mil 
izatlonof 

the  best  Amerioan  workmen's  conception.  Superb  tone.  Outsel- 
ling (ill  competitors  Sent  on  Free  6 days'  trial.  Our  Rig  New 
Kit nd  Catalog  now  rend v Contains  remarkable  values  in  him. 
dredgof  styles  of  instrument*.  Writ*  for  copy. 

LYON  & HEALY,  37  48  E.  Adorns  St.,  Chicapo 


WRITE  FOR  8UMMER  CHALLENGE  CATALOGUE  Depart 
meat  "Y”.  SIEGEL  COOPER  & CO  , CHICAGO 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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time  when  the  greatly  increased  volume 
of  business  inevitably  causes  still  further 
delay. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  the  disadvantages  of  waiting 
until  September  to  order  supplies  usually 
needed  very  early  in  that  month ; every 
teacher  knows  fairly  well  in  advance  that 
a certain  number  of  former  pupils  will 
resume  their  studies  in  the  fall  and  that 
there  will  be  about  so  many  new  pupils, 
several  of  them  beginners;  with  this 
knowledge  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  estimate 
the  quantity  of  teaching  pieces,  studies, 
etc.,  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season;  if  this  information  is 
transferred  to  us  during  June,  July  or 
the  early  part  of  August  (the  earlier  the 
better)  we  will  undertake  to  make  up 
individual  ON  SALE  assortments,  con- 
taining the  designated  variety  of  teach- 
ing material  and  forward  one  to  each 
customer  in  time  for  delivery  on  or  be- 
fore any  specified  date.  In  many  cases 
we  shall  be  able  to  combine  several  lots 
ir.  one  shipment  to  go  by  freight  prepaid 
to  a central  and  nearby  distributing  point, 
the  transportation  thence  to  be  borne  by 
the  customer,  but  under  the  greatly  re- 
duced express  rates,  the  expense  for  de- 
livery will  be  quite  nominal. 

With  the  June  statements  of  account 
our  regular  patrons  will  receive  a special 
order  form  to  be  used  for  the  above  de- 
scribed plan  of  ordering:  others  desiring 
information  or  order  form  should  not 
hesitate  to  write  to  us. 

Parcel 

P°st 

The  installation  of  Parcel  Post  has 
caused  some  little  delay  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  during  the  last  two  or 
three  months  and  we  believe  that  where 
a delay  occurs,  if  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment were  complained  to,  the  remedy 
would  be  more  quickly  found  and  applied. 

One  suggestion  of  more  importance 
than  all  with  regard  to  the  Summer  and 
coming  Fall  is  to  let  us  have  the  hall 
order  as  early  as  possible.  _ Let  us  have 
it  any  time — let  us  have  it  before  the 
present  season  ends.  Simply  state  a date 
when  this  order  is  to  be  delivered  and  it 
will  be  prepared  at  our  convenience,  at 
our  leisure  during  the  summer  months 
and  will  reach  the  patrons  on  exactly  the 
date  when  they  desire  it.  This  will  be  a 
convenience  to  the  patron  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  a great  convenience  to  this 
house. 

Summer  Mail 
Order  Music  Buying 

While  thousands  of  our  patrons  end 
their  term  with  May  or  June,  there  is  a 
very  large  portion,  perhaps  not  a majority, 
that  continue  their  teaching  during  the 
summer  and  even  in  some  communities 
are  busier  than  during  the  winter  season. 
To  those  persons  and  to  all  desiring 
music  during  the  summer  months  we 
desire  to  say  that  this  office  is  better  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  mail  order  music 
supplies,  perhaps  give  even  better  service 
from  now  until  the  first  of  September, 
than  from  September  until  May.  We 
are  always  preparing  for  the  Fall,  but  our 
entire  organization  is  with  us  all  Summer , 
all  orders  of  every  size  are  taken  care  of 
on  the  day  they  reach  us. 

Ten  Five-Note  Recreations. 

By  C.  W.  Krogmann 

This  little  volume  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  composers  of  easy  teaching  music 
is  the  first  of  this  kind  that  we  have  to 
present  to  our  readers,  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly favored  in  having  one  of  the 
best  works  ever  composed  by  this  popu- 
lar writer.  The  pieces  are  in  the  first 
grade  and  all  have  words.  Therefore 
they  are  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  pieces  are  written  in  both  clefs,  but 
are  within  the  compass  of  five  notes,  in 
each  hand.  It  is  astonishing  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  melody  and  har- 
mony in  such  a simple  form.  _ The  words 
also’ are  extremely  appropriate.  Some 
of  the  titles  of  these  pieces  are  as  fol- 
lows: "First  Lesson,”  “A  Hammock 

Lullaby,”  “The  Volunteers,”  ^ “The 
Meadow  Brook,”  “Morning  Song,  Au- 
tumn Song,”  “Evening  Song.” 

Our  introductory  price  for  this  volume 
is  only  35  cents  postpaid. 


Enlarging  the  Army 


Every  recruit  added  to  an  army  strengthens  the  cause.  There 
can  not  possibly  be  too  many  people  interested  in  music.  THE 
ETUDE  adds  fresh  force  to  all  musical  endeavor.  Every  new  sub- 
scription sent  in  fortifies  the  great  body  of  those  who  seek  musical 
expansion  in  America.  The  distinctive  mark  of  THE  ETUDE  has 
always  been  progress.  It  has  always  gone  ahead,  not  only  in  its 
contents,  but  in  its  reaching  out  to  help  new  music  lovers.  Its 
present  great  circulation  is  the  result  of  patient  regular  building 
begun  thirty  years  ago,  long  before  thousands  of  its  readers  were 
born. 

If  every  ETUDE  reader  would  spare  just  a few  minutes  of  his 
time  during  the  coming  month  he  could  easily  induce  some  friend 
who  has  not  yet  taken  advantage  of  THE  ETUDE  to  enroll  at  once. 
Last  month  we  started  a great  campaign  to  reach  the  300,000  mark. 


Our  300,000  Introductory  Offer 

To  make  the  best  possible  start  in  our  campaign  to  reach  the 
300,000  mark  we  will  accept  six-month  subscriptions  (six  splendid 
issues)  for  50c,  (the  lowest  ETUDE  rate  ever  made).  This  is  purely 
an  introductory  offer  based  upon  our  knowledge  that  THE  ETUDE 
will  be  so  good  during  the  next  six  months,  that  every  new  friend  you 
send  to  us  through  this  offer  will  become  a permanent  subscriber. 
This  special  rate  applies  only  to  those  not  now  receiving  THE 
Etude  regularly. 

Write  your  names  on  a slip  of  paper,  enclose  fifty  cents  for 
each  one.  Remit  in  the  form  most  convenient — stamps,  cash, 
money  order,  etc.  Send  orders  to  THE  ETUDE,  1712  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Foreign  addresses  add  36  cents;  Canadian, 
10  cents. 


Important  Edition 
of  Wagner’s  Works 

In  Germany  they  say  that  Wagner  s 
works  are  now  "free.  That  does  not 
mean  that  anyone  may  have  a copy  of 
the  works  without  paying  for  them,  but 
it  does  mean  that  the  copyrights  upon 
the  works  have  run  so  long  that  they 
have  now  run  out  and  the  great  master- 
pieces are  public  property.  That  is,  any 
printer  may  publish  them  in  Germany 
without  paying  the  Wagner  publishers  or 
the  Wagner  estate  a royalty  to  the  extent 
it  was  previously  paid.  A great  German 
firm  has  taken  advantage  of  this  (Hansa- 
Verlag,  Hamburg),  and  has  printed  an 
edition  of  the  Wagner  music  dramas  ar- 
ranged for  piano  solo,  and  accompanied 
with  the  words  of  the  original  text,  and 
issued  these  arrangements  in  two  hand- 
some clot1"  bound  volumes.  The  price  of 
both  volumes  bought  together  is  $3.00 
(not  $3.00  for  each  single  volume,  as  the 
volumes  will  not  be  sold  separately).  We 
can  recommend  these  volumes  enthusias- 
tically. They  are  very  fine  indeed  and 
include  all  the  essential  themes  and  pas- 
sages of  principal  interest  in  the  Wagner 
Music  Dramas  Rienci,  Flicgcndcr  Hol- 
lander, Tannhauscr,  Lohengrin,  Tristan 
und  Iscfldc,  Mcistersinger,  Rheingold, 
Walk  iirc,  Siegfried,  Gottcrdammerung 
and  P arrival.  ' By  a special  arrangement 
with  the  publishers  we  shall  he  able  to 
supply  them  to  our  readers  who  order 
through  us  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher.  By  Thomas  Tapper 

There  is  a great  hue  and  cry  about  the 
teachers  who  arc  attempting  to  give  in- 
struction without  anv  definite  educational 
purpose  other  than  that  of  earning 
monev  with  little  effort.  Do  you  know 
what  the  “good”  teacher  ought  to  know 
or  better  still,  what  such  a teacher 
should  be  able  to  accomplish?  It  is  Mr. 
Tapper’s  purpose  to  outline  the  educa- 
tion of  the  ideal  music  teacher  so  that 


the  student  who  aspires  to  adopt  this 
branch  as  a life  work  may  know  how  to 
proceed.  The  book  is  written  along 
broad  lines  and  should  prove  very  help- 
ful to  many.  It  is  now  completely  “set 
up”  in  type  so  that  it  will  be  but  a short 
time  that  we  can  continue  our  special  in- 
troductory “advance  of  publication”  price 
of  60  cents. 

Very  Easiest  Duets 
for  Pianoforte 

This  new  collection  is  well  advanced  in 
course  of  preparation  and  we  advise  all 
teachers  interested  in  elementary  work 
to  avail  themselves  of  a copy  at  the  in- 
troductory rate.  There  are  really  very 
few  such  volumes  to  be  had;  volumes  in 
which  both  the  primo  and  secondo  parts 
lie  in  either  the  first  or  second  grades. 
It  is  a volume  to  be  used  by  two  students, 
not  by  teacher  and  pupil.  The  duets  are 
all  very  tuneful  and  attractive,  many  of 
them  being  written  or  arranged  specially 
for  this  work. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents  postpaid. 

The  Rose  Maiden. 

By  Fred  II.  Co  wen 

This  most  popular  cantata  will  be  is- 
sued in  a short  time.  Of  all  the  cantatas 
that  have  been  issued  in  the  past  thirty 
years  there  is  none  so  popular  as  "T  he 
Rose  Maiden.”  It  is  performed  more 
than  anv  other  cantata  of  medium  diffi- 
culty. It  has  all  of  the  attractive 
features  that  can  he  found  in  a cantata. 
It  has  been  tried  out  most  thoroughly 
and  has  become  standard.  Almost  every 
Society  some  time  in  its  history  produces 
this  work. 

We  will  only  allow  one  copy  to  each 
purchaser.  It  is  not  expected  that  di- 
rectors will  supply  a choral  society  at 
this  price.  Our  special  advance  price  is 
but  25  cents  postpaid,  casli  with  the  or- 
der. These  advance  copies  arc  simply 
samples  to  be  used  for  examination. 


L’  Agilite,  Op.  20. 

By  F.  Lecouppey 

This  popular  set  of  25  Studies  wiljj] 
added  to  the  Presser  Collection,  comp;fe| 
in  one  volume.  It  is  one  of  the  best  B 
of  studies  devoted  to  the  development! 
velocity  in  the  intermediate  stages,  ,'y 
third  grade  student  can  take  up  this  1- 
ume  to  great  advantage.  It  makes  n 
excellent  preparation  for  the  more  k 
vanced  velocity  studies  of  Czerny  <j 
others. 

For  introductory  purposes  in  advjc 
of  publication,  we  are  offering  copies! 
this  volume  at  20  cents  postpaid. 

Musical  Poems. 

By  Caro  Senour 

We  have  come  into  possession  of  u 
publication  by  this  song  poet  for  cl 
dren.  The  volume  contains  one  of  9 
finest  collections  of  children’s  songs  it 
we  have  ever  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  j- 
amining.  They  are  gems,  every  onejj 
them.  The  words  and  music  are  all! 
this  most  popular  composer.  The  settiS 
are  unique  and  attractive.  They  1 
within  the  range  of  every  child  who  im 
the  first  grade. 

The  advance  price  of  this  volume  'I 
be  35  cents  postpaid. 

Chopin’s 

Polonaises 

This  is  one  of  the  best  offers  we  la 
to  present  to  our  readers  this  moi 
Chopin  has  put  into  this  form  somea 
his  greatest  creations.  Of  all  the  a 
times  of  Chopin  the  Polonaises  are  ju 
most  popular.  In  fact,  it  is  to  Choi 
that  we  owe  the  great  popularity  of  ii 
volume  of  music.  Almost  any  pianistj* 
any  pretensions  should  have  a volume® 
these  polonaises  for  his  library.  It  | 
be  published  in  the  Presser  Collection 
our  usual  style  of  good  engraving  I 
finest  grade  of  paper. 

Our  special  offer  price  which  will  n| 
likely  be  withdrawn  after  this  month 
only  30  cents  postpaid  if  cash  accl 
panies  the  order. 

Wagner-Liszt 

Album 

This  work  will  shortly  be  added  ton 
Presser  Collection.  This  volume  cont* 
all  the  famous  transcriptions  by  Ii 
from  Wagner’s  Operas.  There  are  a 
of  these  and  the  volume  contains  neil 
100  pages.  The  arrangements  are  alrjl 
too  well  known  for  us  to  go  into  d| 
here.  They  are  intended  of  course] 
rather  advanced  pianists.  They  are  1 
liant  concert  compositions.  The  pric| 
which  we  offer  the  entire  volume  is 
than  any  of  the  single  pieces  may  be  | 
chased  for  in  sheet  form. 

The  special  offer  will  most  likely! 
withdrawn  after  this  issue,  but  we 
present  our  special  offer  for  the  pret 
month,  35  cents  postpaid,  if  cash  acd 
panies  the  order. 

Musical 
Playing  Cards 

We  again  draw  attention  to  a p 
pective  publication  of  a set  of  reg 
playing  cards,  a pack  of  52  or  53  ca 
so  manufactured  that  any  game  that 
he  played  with  hearts,  diamonds,  c 
and  spades  can  be  played  with  t! 
cards ; the  only  difference  will  be  | 
the  suits  will  be  musical  characters,  ra 
interesting  for  the  use  of  any  person 
group  of  persons  musically  inclined, 
advance  of  publication  these  cards  I 
bf  sold  for  25  cents  a pack. 

Advance  of  Publication 
Offers  Withdrawn 

As  mentioned  last  month,  it  so 
times  happens  that  when  we  are. 
nouncing  a new  work  at  a special  in 
ductorv  price,  the  new  work  has  nol 
yet  received  its  real  title.  Just  as  s< 
however,  as  the  title  is  supplied,  r 
given  in  our  Publisher’s  Notes, 
mention  this  matter  for  the  better  urn 
standing  of  our  patrons  who  occasion 
receive  volumes  hearing  titles  diffe: 
slightly  from  the  ones  first  announce 
We  are  withdrawing  from  special  c 
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Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 

— 

A.  SONG — “By  Those  Gates  of  Gold  a 
■ther  Waits” — 15  cents,  postpaid.  Saft'ord 

Keene,  N.  H.  

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har- 
,ny  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Keitf, 

is  Bac.,  Lansdowne.  Pa. 

* * ~ 

CHOIR  DIRECTOR  will  buy,  sell  or  ex- 
anee  octavo  anthems,  oratorios  and  can- 
tos. E.  D.  Keck,  Riverside,  Calif. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
rrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  bar- 
my. Dr.  Alfred-Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 


WANTED  — A first-class  instrumental 
isical  director.  Man  capable  of  tea  chins 
d keeping  up  a good  institution  band.  Hu-'t 
ve  good  experience.  Box  45,  care  The 
hide. _ 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  in  ITar- 
jny  under  Boston  Organist  and  Teacher, 
so  special  Summer  Courses.  Raymond  C. 

ibinson,  West  Newton,  Mass.  

TONE  PRODUCTION — Systematic  vocal 
udies,  “Open  Throat  Method.”  Four  les- 
ns  mailed  on  receipt  of  ?1.  A.  Francke, 
2 Kimball  Hall,  Department  “E,”  Chicago. 

EASY  ANTHEMS.  “Thou  Shalt  Be  Ex- 
ted”  and  “Day  Unto  Day.”  by  Rufus  O. 
iter.  Bright,  melodious  and  effective.  Sam- 
e copies,  4 cents  (stamps).  Warren  Fub- 

illlng  Co.,  Warren.  Pa. _______ 

VIOLIN  SUMMER  COURSE.  First  steps 
violin  playing  successfully  taught  by  mail, 
reatlv  reduced  rates.  Easy,  practical  and 
.orough  system.  Write  for  particulars. 
•arren  School  of  Music.  Warren,  Pa. 
PIANISTS  WANTED  everywhere  as 
acbers ; ragtime  piano  playing;  positively 
> investment:  sample  instruction  books 

ailed  free ; quick,  easy  method.  Winn 
■hool.  155  West  125th  Street.  New  Yrork. 
FOR  SALE.  Studio  and  established 
itronage,  piano  and  voice,  in  Southern 
bool  town.  Sixty-two  pupils  enrolled  this 
cason.  Splendid  opportunity  for  competent 
acher.  Address  TEXAS,  care  Thf,  Etude. 


THE  SECRET  OF  BEAUTY.  A master- 
eee  in  color.  By  C.  Allen  Gilbert,  the  well- 
lown  artist.  We  will  he  glad  to  send  to  all 
lers  o'f  Gouraud’s  Oriental  Cream  a copy 
1 Mr  Gilbert's  beautiful  painting,  entitled 
The  Secret  of  Beauty,”  in  panel  form,  11  x 
> inches.  It  is  a splendid  reproduction,  on 
ghly  coated  paper,  of  one  of  the  girl  s fig- 
•es  Mr.  Gilbert  is  noted  for,  and  is  not 
arred  by  any  printed  matter  which  would 
•event  framing.  Send  10c.  in  stamps  to 
iver  wrapping  and  postage.  We  are  con- 
lent  you  will  he  highly  pleased  with  the 
ictnre  and  calendar  and  find  it  a valued 
idition  to  your  library  or  den.  Ferd.  1 . 

' opkins  & Son,  proprietors,  37  Great  Jones 

treet.  New  York. 

LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL,  author  of 
ie  “Russell  Modern  Methods  of  Music 
;tudy,”  the  Russell  Books,  etc.,  etc.,  an- 
onnces  his  schedule  of  summer  teaching,  to 
iciude  special  classes  in  Voice  Culture, 
ianoforte  Study.  Theory  Analysis,  etc.,  in 
ewark,  N.  .T..  June  15th  to  July  17th,  ai 
ie  College  of  Music,  alternating  (except  week 
f July  5th)  during  same  month  with  the 
lanhattan  course  at  Russell  Studios.  Car- 
egie  Hall,  week  of  July  5th,  will  he  devoted 
5 a special  course  (five  full  days)  in  New- 
rk,  Monday,  July  20th,  Mr.  Russell  wijl 
51  uke  personal  charge  of  the  Summer  Music 
,,  course  at  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Columbus, 
a"  -hio,  this  course  extending  through  three 
reeks,  daily  sessions  (six  hours),  and  special 
vening  sessions.  Send  for  particulars  re- 
arding  these  courses.  Address  Carnegie 
fall,  Manhattan,  or  “St.  Mary’s,”  Columbus, 
Hilo. 


A REAL  SERVICE  TO  MUSICAL  HIS- 

: CORY  is  the  dailv  accomplishment  of  the 

'letor  Talking  Machine  Company.  The  story 
f contemporary  music  is  being  engraved  upon 
be  shining  black  discs  in  a manner  which 
lakes  the  typewritten  history  of  yesterday 
eem  obsolete  In  a measure.  For  instance, 
i J he  best  numbers  in  the  repertoire  of  Caruso 
u 1 1 .re  gradually  being  recorded  under  leisurely 
Conditions  so  that  the  voice  of  this  great 
irtnor  is  now  becoming  a permanent  posses- 
rsoi  ion.  The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  great 
ftl  rtlsts  of  the  present  day,  Including  great 
, L'ianists  like  Paderewski,  do  Pachmann  and 
Jthers,  violinists  like  ICreisler.  Elman  and 
Kubelik  as  well  as  many  combinations  of  great 
irtists.  One  of  the  notable  numbers  of  this 
nonth  is  the  famous  Quintette  from  Verdi's 
ipera  Ratio  in  Munch  era,  sung  by  Caruso, 
Impel,  Duchene.  Rothler  and  de  Segurola 
inder  the  direction  of  Setti.  The  Victor 
'New  Records,”  a 28-page  booklet  tells  all 
.J|lhout  this  new  record  and  many  others.  In 
iddltlon  it  gives  much  historical  Information 
ind  many  illustrations  of  great  Interest, 
■lend  a postal  request  to  company's  Camden. 
8.  ,T.,  office  and  receive  a copy  of  this  booklet 
vlth  their  compliments. 


SWINGING  HARP 


A New  and  Nove 
Musical  Instrumen 

510  rpHM  Tonic.  Subdominnnt  chords  mny  be  played  while  swuiitf 
A through  the  air.  Most  interesting  for  chorus  work.  A 
child  can  learn  to  play  it  In  live  minutes.  Introductory  price 
jljrt  for  30  days,  ten  dollars.  Money  must  accompany  order. 

Address  A.  R.  SAUNDERS 
Granville  Palace  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can* 


this  month,  two  important  works,  ‘‘Pleas- 
ant Hours  for  Four  Hands”  Op.  1042,  by 
A.  Sartorio,  and  “Italian  Overtures  for 
Four  Hands.” 

These  works  are  now  ready  and  the 
special  offer  is  hereby  withdrawn.  “Pleas- 
ant Hours”  is  one  of  the  best  sets  of 
duets  for  teacher  and  pupil  that  we  have 
seen  and  the  secondo  part  is  not  to  diffi- 
cult to  be  played  by  a more  advanced 
student  should  this  prove  desirable.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  send  the  work  for 
examination  to  all  who  may  be  interested. 

“Italian  Overtures”  contains  nine  of 
the  best  overtures  of  Bellini  and  Rossini, 
splendidly  arranged  for  four  hands,  and 
all  very  carefully  prepared.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  send  the  volume  to  all  who  may 
be  interested. 

Easy  Parlor  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  volumes 
printed  from  especially  large  plates.  It 
is  a particularly  rich  and  inviting  collec- 
tion of  easy  pieces  in  brilliant  and  popu- 
lar style  suited  either  for  home  or  recital 
use.  None  of  the  pieces  go  beyond  the 
advanced  second  grade  in  point  of  diffi- 
culty, and  there  will  be  an  unusually  large 
number  of  pieces  in  the  collection. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  for  this  work  is  20 
cents  postpaid. 

New  Reed 
Organ  Collection 

This  volume  has  taken  definite  shape 
and  will  he  ready  for  delivery  in  a short 
time.  The  pieces  in  this  volume  will  be 
of  a semi-classical  nature.  There  will 
be  no  trifling  compositions  in  the  whole 
volume.  Most  of  these  will  be  arranged 
from  the  classic  masters  and  most  of 
them  will  he  short;  some  will  be  only  one 
page  long,  others  two  pages  and  others 
three  pages.  The  pieces  will  be  suitable 
for  either  home  playing  or  in  church. 
They  will  be  especially  arranged  for  the 
reed  organ,  hut  can  be  played  on  the  pipe 
organ.  There  will  be  some  150  pages  in 
this  volume  and  our  advance  price  is  but 
25  cents  for  the  complete  volume,  post- 
paid, if  cash  is  sent  in  advance. 

New  Anthem 
Collection 

This  new  edition  to  our  series  of  enor- 
mously successful  anthem  collections  is 
now  well  advanced  in  preparation.  All 
those  who  have  used  our  previous  vol- 
umes will  welcome  this  new  comer,  and 
we  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  to 
organists  and  choir  masters.  It  will  con- 
tain an  especially  bright  and  pleasing  as- 
sortment of  new  and  singable  anthems. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  13  cents  per  copy 
postpaid. 

Six  Hundred  Dollar 
Offer 

The  Prize  Contest  having  closed  May 
1st,  the  judges  have  been  busy  sorting 
and  classifying  the  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted. This  has  been  a huge  task. 
There  were  in  all  about  one  thou- 
sand manuscripts  submitted,  represent- 
ing several  hundred  composers.  The 
manuscripts  came  from  all  directions. 
Every  piece  is  being  carefully  examined 
and  we  expect  to  announce  the  awards 
in  the  July  issue  of  The  Etude.  After 
this  date,  all  manuscripts  not  available 
will  be  returned  to  the  writers  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

New  Album  for 
Violin  and  Piano 

This  is  another  one  of  the  volumes 
printed  from  especially  large  plates.  It 
will  contain  a large  and  varied  collection 
of  violin  pieces  with  piano  accompani- 
ment especially  adapted  for  players  of 
intermediate  attainment.  The  pieces  will 
all  lie  chiefly  in  the  first  and  third  posi- 
tions with  a few  slightly  more  advanced. 
The  material  is  all  by  popular  and  stand- 
ard writers,  and  there  is  not  a dry  or 
hackneyed  piece  in  the  book. 

For  special  introductory  purposes  the 
special  advance  price  for  this  volume  will 
be  20  cents  postpaid. 


CHOPIN’S  GOLDEN  AGE. 

When  Chopin  had  his  apartments  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d’Antin  in  Paris, 
guests  would  drop  in  at  the  soirees  musi- 
cales  and  take  their  places  without  a 
word.  Here  they  sat  for  hours  entranced 
by  Chopin’s  wonderful  playing  and  im- 
provisations. Liszt  has  given  a delight- 
ful picture  of  these  soirees.  He  writes : 
“Chopin’s  apartments  were  dimly  lighted 
with  wax  candles  only,  grouped  around 
the  Pleyel  piano,  which  he  particularly 
liked  for  its  slightly  veiled,  yet  silvery 
sonorous  tone  and  easy  action.  As  the 
corners  of  the  room  were  left  in  obscur- 
ity all  idea  of  limit  was  lost,  so  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  boundary  save  the  dark- 
ness of  space.  The  light  concentrated 
around  the  piano  glided  wave-like  along 
the  floor,  mingling  with  the  red  flashes 
of  the  firelight.  By  a strange  coincidence 
the  polished  surface  of  the  mirror  re- 
flected so  as  to  double  for  our  eyes 
the  beautiful  oval  face  with  the  silken 
curls,  which  has  so  often  been  copied  and 
of  which  countless  engravings  have  been 
produced.” 


HOW  THEY  FINANCED 
PARSIFAL. 

The  occasional  opulent  performances 
of  Parsifal  are  by  no  means  easy  to  give 
even  in  these  days,  but  one  may  imagine 
how  much  more  difficult  was  the  first 
production  when  it  was  given  over  thirty 
years  ago  at  Bayreuth.  Entirely  apart 
from  the  artistic  difficulties  was  the  un- 
inviting task  of  financing  an  undertaking 
which  in  the  eyes  of  hundreds  could 
prove  like  other  Wagnerian  enterprises 
nothing  but  a disastrous  failure.  Again, 
there  was  Wagner  himself  to  deal  with. 
He  had  his  idealistic  mind  set  upon  a 
wonderful  school  he  proposed  to  found 
in  Bayreuth.  The  student-body  was  to  be 
composed  solely  of  graduates  of  foremost 
conservatoires  who  were  to  spend  six 
years  more  in  post  graduate  work  in 
Wagner’s  preparatory  school.  The  hard 
working  Wagner  Societies  in  all  parts 
of  Germany  were  importuned  to  forget 
Wagner’s  failures  in  the  past  and  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  the  ideal- 
istic school.  A production  of  Parsifal 
was  offered  as  a kind  of  premium  for 
their  contributions.  Finally  Wagner  was 
persuaded  that  his  school  was  perhaps 
too  Utopian  and  consented  to  have  all 
contributions  received  directed  toward  the 
production  of  his  “masterpiece”  Parsifal. 
In  various  ways  a sum  of  about  180,000 
marks  was  gotten  together. 

The  writing  of  Parsifal  covered  a 
period  of  nearly  six  years.  The  first 
performance  was  given  July  28,  1882.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Wagner  music  dramas 
at  Bayreuth  had  been  given  before  very 
exclusive  audiences  of  Wagner  devotees 
who  subscribed  for  their  seats  long  in 
advance.  Now  it  was  decided  to  give 
sixteen  performances  open  to  the  public 
after  two  performances  especially  for 
Wagner  patrons  had  been  given.  This 
plan  proved  especially  successful.  Seats 
sold  for  thirty  marks  each  ($7.50)  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  artists 
gave  their  services  “for  the  good  of  the 
cause,”  there  was  a profit  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  marks  which  was  applied 
to  a central  fund  which  insured  the  con- 
tinuance of  Wagnerian  opera  at  Bayreuth. 
Thereafter  the  proprietory  right  in  Par- 
sifal remained  one  of  the  chief  assets  of 
Bayreuth  and  send  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands to  the  quaint  little  Bavarian  town 
with  its  pleasant  surrounding,  common- 
place buildings,  stuffy  hotels  and  Elysian 
temple  of  the  Music  Drama.  Seven 
months  after  the  production  of  Parsifal 
Wagner’s  tumultuous  life  ended  in  Venice. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

You  can —I  know  you  can, 

because  I have  reduced  32,000 

women  and  have 
built  up  that  many  more 

— scientifically,  naturally, 
without  drugs,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  rooms. 

You  Can  Be 

So  Well! 

— if  you  only  knew  how 
well!  I build  up  your  vital- 
ity— at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  ac- 
tion; teach  you  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walk  and 
relieve  such  ailments  as 

Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 

One  pupil  writes:  “I  weigh 
83  pounds  less,  and  I have 
gained  wonderfully  in 
strength.”  Another  says : 
“ Last  May  I weighed  100 
pounds,  this  May  I weigh  126 
and  oh!  I feel  SO  WELL.” 
Won’t  you  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  my  FREE  booklet? 
Don’t  wait,  you  may  forget  it. 
I have  had  a wonderful  ex- 
perience and  I should  like  to 
tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 
Dept*  29,  624  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a college  bred  woman.  She  is  the  recognized 
authority  on  th  e scientific  care  of  the  heaitn 
and  figure  of  women. 


MR.  MUSICIAN 

Get  a VEGA  and 
Get  Musical  Satisfaction 

□ VEGA  Standard  Cornets 
CD  VEGA  Standard  Trombones 

□ T.  & 0.  Band  Instruments  and 

Supplies 

□ VEGA  Banjo-Mandolins 

Every  Orchestra  Leader  should 
get  busy  with  this  instrument.  Same 
scale  as  a violin.  All  the  rage  in 
New  York  and  Boston  Orchestras. 

□ VEGA  Mandolins  and  Lutes 

□ Easy  Payment  Plan 

Check  any  of  above  items  desired  and 
return  with  name  and  address 

The  Vega  Company 


62  Sudbury  St.  - Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


genuineWALRUS  bag  GUARANTEED 


Leather  Lined.  Three  Pockets.  French  Sewed  Edges.  Sul  id 
Corners.  Hrunsed  Key  Look  and  Catch.  Just  the  thing  for  your 
trip.  Sold  by  mail  only . Regular  price,  $7.60  to  $10.00.  By 
parcel  post,  prepaid, $5.00.  CholceoflGor  18  Inch.  Scudtoday. 

AUSTIN’S  SHOPS,  18  Court  St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


ase  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 


TINDALE 
Music  Cabinets 

ANew  Idea  in  Keeping  Mus  ic 

“A  place  for  every  piece 
livery  piece  in  its  place." 

Variety  of  styles,  sizes 
and  finishes,  $17  to  $85. 
Write  for  Catalogue 


Tindale  Cabinet  Co. 
1 W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  ETUDE 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 

H.  RAWLINS  BAKER : 


Manoforte 

nstruclloi 


Aeolian  llall.  New  York 


Tel.  8 21*  6 Ilryt 


BECKER 


GDSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer.  Teacher 

8teln  way  Hal}.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOGERT 

Tenclier  of  Slu;;iii" 


W ALTER  L.  Ex  President  of  N.Y.Smte 
RAKIiONF.  Music  Teachers'  Asso 

Aeolian  llall  ciation. 

Recitals  and  Lectures  New  York  City 


DANCY 
FALK 


Cll  VS.  E.  Plano 

Teaches  exquisite  tone  and  subjective  style 

888  Amsterdam  Ave.  New  York  Illy 


WILLIAM  J.  Teacher  of  Sinjjlntj 

Assistant  to  Mr.  Oscur  Sacnger 
Address,  1*24  E.  92d  St.,New  York.  Tel.  4881  Lenox 


MOULTON 
NICHOLS 
PETERSILEA 
STOCK 


Mrs.  M.  II.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 

10  S.  18th  St.  - Philadelphia 


JOHN  W.  Tenor  < oncerts,,  Recitals, 
Oratorios,  Vocal  Instruction 
330  West  »8th  St.,  New  York  City 


MRS.  PARLY  LE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

101  W.85tli  St.,  New  York  City 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Stock  will  give  personal  attention  to  letters  from  prospective 
students  of  Song.  Address  Vocal  Studio, 

\.  M.  C.  A.  Rldg.  - New  Haven,  Conn. 


CHARLES  LEE  Piano  instruction 

Certified  Lesohetizky  Kxpoueut 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TRACY 

THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


BURROWES 


Course  of  Music  Study 
for  Teachers. 

246  Highland  Ave..  Detroit,  llirh. 


COURTRIGHT 
FLETCHER 
KERN 


System  of  Musical  K la- 
de reart  cii — Normal  Course 
116  Ed  on  Ave.  Bridgeport, Conn. 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  1886,  Boston,  Muss. 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


ORTH 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


BARTEL 


CHICAGO:. 
CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

CHICAGO 
CHICAGO: 


Columbia  School  of  Music 

Claru  Osborne  Reed,  Director 
509  8.  VI  abash  Ave.,  Chicago 


■rican  Conservatory,  70  Instructors 
Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  He. 

(•all  llall  Chicago 


CINCINNATI: 
COMBS 
CRANE ; 
DETROIT 
DANA'S 


Conservatory  of  Music 
Established  1*67.  Highland  Ave. 

I Oak  S(.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Broad  St.  Coiiser v atory  of  Music 

Gilbert  Ray nolds  Combs,  Director 
1327-31  S.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  Chorus,  etc. 
Isdam,  .V  Y. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave  , Detroit,  Mich. 


Musical  Institute 

Warren,  Ohio 

William  II.  Haua.  R.  A.  M.,  Pres. 


HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 
KNOX 
MARKS 


of  M lisle 

171*2  Chestnut  St 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Plano  School 

Leaohetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Win.  F.  Bentley,  OMreetor 


9 Conservatory  of  Musk- 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

2 West  121 st  Street,  New  York 


MINNEAPOLIS 


School  of  Music,  Orutory 
and  lira  ninth*  Art 

42 8tli  St,., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW  HAVEN 

782  Chapel  Street 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  The 

Tlioro  courses;  certificates;  di- 
plomas; free  booklet 

New  lluven.  Conn. 


.lilt.  CARL  WILUEL1I,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 
Editor,  Piauo,  Organ,  Hurmouy  and  Composition. 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


N 

N 

EW  YOR 

B/  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
It  Frank  Puinrosuh,  Director 

sl  1*20  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 

EW  YOR 

9/  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music* 
r£  Kate  8.  (hit  tenden,  Dean 

1%  212  \V.  59th  8t*»  New  York 

N 

EW  YOR 

ei  School  of  Music  and  Arts 

U Rulfe  Leech  Sterner,  Director 

b\  56  58  W.  97th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y- 

N 

ORMAI 

1 Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 

of  Fine  Arts 

L,  Indiana,  Pa. 

OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer- 
tificates, Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  11.  Edwards,  Direator  Portland,  tire. 


JOHN  Correspondence  Course 

See  Advertisement  in  This  Issue 

Stelnert  Hull  - Boston 


atory  ol"  Music 

uudolph.  IM  rec. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin,  Voice.  Theory.  Orchestra 
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At  Home 


The  tour  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  a loss  of 
$ 1 80,000. 

Puccini  is  said  to  be  negotiating  for  the 
operatic  rights  in  The  Darling  of  the  Gods. 

The  widow  of  Sir  George  Grove,  the 
compiler  of  the  celebrated  dictionary  died 
recently  in  England. 

Congratulations  to  Efrem  Zimbalist  and 
Alma  Gluck,  who  are  to  be  married  this 
merry  month  of  June. 

Caruso  has  renewed  his  contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  for  1015.  It  is  stated  that  he 
wilt  receive  $3,000  a performance. 

Performances  of  Jongleur  and  Parsifal 
given  in  Kansas  City  by  the  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  Company  attracted  audiences  of 
5,000. 

Opera  in  St.  Louis  has  usually  been  a 
financial  success,  but  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  it  ended  in  a deficit. 
The  deficit  amounted  to  about  $2,500. 

The  Boston  Opera  Company,  which  is 
now  in  Paris,  will  open  with  L’Aniore  dei 
Tre  lie,  which  has  never  yet  been  seen  in 
the  French  capital. 

Andreas  Dipped  has  arranged  for  the 
appearance  of  Pavlova,  the  Russian  dancer, 
with  his  Opera  Comique  company  at  tile 
Century  Opera  House,  Now  York,  next 
season. 

The  distinguished  vocal  teacher  Count 
Gaetano  Lo’  Giudiee  Fahri,  died  recently  at 
Isis  home  in  New  York.  He  was  horn  in 
Naples  in  1800,  and  has  resided  in  this 
country  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  sale  of  the  right  to  collect  the  royal- 
ties on  the  copyrights  of  the  late  Dudley 
Buck’s  compositions,  which  were  recently 
put  up  for  auction  by  members  of  the  com- 
poser’s family,  fetched  $12,628.00. 

A monument  has  been  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  fifty  thousand  spectators  in 
Golden  Gate  Park.  San  Francisco,  to  the 
honor  of  Verdi.  The  monument  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Italian  residents. 

The  noted  Spanish  ’cellist,  Pablo  Casals, 
recently  arrived  rather  unexpectedly  in  Amer- 
ica. The  explanation  of  his  presence  is  that 
he  came  over  to  marry  Susan  Metcalfe, 
tlie  American  mezzo-soprano. 

Tiie  concert  tour  of  Tetrazzini  has  been 
temporarily  abandoned,  owing  to  tiie  fact  that 
tiie  singer  was  stricken  with  an  attack  of 
laryngitis  in  San  Francisco. 

The  American  Music  Department  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  an- 
nounces a prize  of  $10,000.00  for  an  American 
opera  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  native  or  foreign  born. 

The  famous  firm  of  piano  manufacturers 
of  Kranich  and  Bacli  of  New  York  have  re- 
cently celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary. 
Some  of  tiie  founders  are  still  at  tiie  head 
of  the  business  and  control  every  depart- 
ment. 

The  enterprising  librarian  at  the  Cossett 
Library  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  lias  been  deliver- 
ing a series  of  talks  on  opera  in  which  tiie 
music  of  (lie  operas  discussed  was  presented 
as  completely  as  possible  with  the  aid  of 
the  talking  machine. 

The  death  lias  occurred  of  Edwin  F.  Mac- 
Gonigle,  a prominent  organist  and  choir 
director  of  Philadelphia,  lie  was  for  many 
years  professor  at  (lie  Overbrook  Theological 
Seminary,  where  hi*  taught  Latin  and  eccle- 
siastical music,  and  was  an  authority  on 
Gregorian  chant. 

The  South  Atlantic  States  Musical  Festi- 
val was  held  at  Converse  College,  Spartan- 
burg. S.  C.,  under  the  direction  of  Edmond 
Morris.  Les  II  uguenots  given  in  concert  form 
was  one  of  tin*  features  of  tile  festival.  The 
festival  took  place  in  early  May. 

A symphony  in  A major,  by  L.  Leslie  Loth, 
a young  American  composer,  has  been  given 
in  Breslau,  Germany,  and  was  received  with 
much  favor.  Mr.  Loth  is  mu*  of  the  youngest 
representative  American  composers. 


Tentative  plans  are  being  made  in 
Louis  for  the  building  of  an  opera  housen 
that  city.  There  will  be  seating  accom- 
dation  for  3,350,  if  the  present  plans  cd)v 
to  anything,  and  prices  will  range  fromg 
little  as  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Boston  Opera  Company  is  givlDjn 
season  of  opera  in  Paris.  A crowd  of  >■ 
thousand  people  gathered  together  on  e 
landing  stage  at  Boston  to  see  them  off  wS 
the  Lapland  sailed.  The  crush  was  so  git 
that  several  people  were  injured,  and  s(j» 
of  the  ladies  faiuted. 


The  production  of  Hamilton  Harty’s  cl 
tata.  The  Mystic  Trumpeter,  by  the  Coli- 
bia  University  Chorus,  was  a prominent  *« 
cess.  It  was  given  at  Carnegie  Hall  unH 
the  direction  of  that  able  choral  conduit 
Walter  Henry  Hall,  Professor  of  Choral  Mitj 
at  Columbia  University. 

The  Louisiana  State  Music  Teachers’  Aiij 
ciation  hold  its  Convention  recently  t 
Shreveport.  Among  those  who  attended  jg 
Leon  Ryder  Maxwell,  president  of  the  am 
ciation.  Dr.  Giuseppe  Ferrata,  the  compcjg 
and  a large  number  of  the  principal  teacl:# 
of  the  State. 

A Huneker-Chopin  recital  was  receij 
given  at  tiie  Beethoven  Saal  in  Vienna  t 
which  the  distinguished  American  critic  ill 
biographer  of  Liszt  and  Chopin  was  8 
guest  of  honor.  Excerpts  from  the  wo# 
of  the  masters  were  given  together  vli 
leadings  and  recitations  from  some  of  r, 
Huueker’s  works. 

A memorial  to  George  Alexander  ChapEn 
was  given  in  New  York  late  in  April,  'ji 
proceeds  of  the  concert  were  devoted  it 
endowing  the  Chapman  memorial  on  « 
estate  of  the  late  Edward  MacDowell.  1 
fine  plan  and  a splendid  purpose.  Chapa 
was  loved  by  many  musical  friends. 

The  distinguished  head  of  the  New  El 
land  Conservatory,  Boston,  Mr.  Gecl 
W.  Chadwick,  lias  been  asked  to  compos# 
male  chorus  for  the  Concordia  Ringing  n 
ciety  of  Leipzig.  The  Concordia  is  celebl 
ing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundatji 
and  Mr.  Chadwick  has  been  a member  sir 
his  student  days  in  Leipzig. 

Among  the  deaths  of  the  month  must} 
recorded  that  of  Mine.  Gizella  Renienyi,  1 
widow  of  the  celebrated  Hungarian  violin 
Renienyi.  She  has  been  living  for  some  t* 
in  Ohio.  Many  of  the  leading  musicians 
Akron  and  Cleveland  as  well  as  many  I) 
garians  and  the  Hungarian  Consul  of  ttl 
cities  attended  the  funeral. 

The  Orange  Musical  Art  Society  rocei 
gave  its  thirty-sixth  private  concert, 
novelty  of  the  evening  was  a Nocturne  i 
soprano  solo,  chorus  of  women’s  voices 
orchestra,  composed  by  Henry  Holden  H 
and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Orange  Mute 
Art  Society  and  to  its  conductor,  Mr.  Art] 
Woodruff. 

Music  lovers  in  Washington  were  m 
interested  at  a recent  concert  of  the  Wij 
ington  Symphony  in  the  first  performa 
of  a Second  Indian  Rhapsody  composed 
tiie  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Hein: 
Hammer.  The  themes  were  based  on  m 
dies  collected  from  among  the  Chipp* 
Indians  by  Miss  Densmore  of  the  Smiths 
bin  Institute. 

The  famous  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Tore 
is  planning  to  make  a tour  of  Engh 
France  and  Germany  next  year,  and 
Toronto  Municipal  Board  of  Control  has 
eided  to  vote  $10,000  towards  the  necess 
funds.  It  is  felt  that  the  work  of 
admirable  chorus  under  the  brilliant 
Vogt  will  he  good  advertising  from  hot: 
commercial  and  artistic  standpoint. 

The  Twenty-first  Biennial  May  Fest 
was  held  in  Cincinnati  May  5-G-7-S-0. 
known  soloists  including  Mine.  Schumi 
lleink.  Henri  Scott  and  Florence  Hitt 
took  part.  This  festival  was  founded 

1873  and  is  in  a way  t lie  precursor  of 
great  festivals  given  in  all  parts  of ^ 
country.  The  II  minor  Mass,  the  ATi 
Symphony,  the  Damnation  of  Faust  and 
Manzoni  Requiem,  were  the  features 
year. 
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Av  undertaking  Is  on  foot  for  the  pres 
rvntiou  of  Old  World  folk-songs  that  have 
arrived  in  America  since  colonial  days.  I he 
ulted  States  government  is  aiding  matters 
iid  the  search  for  old  English,  Scotch  and 
felsli  ballads  is  being  prosecuted  by  the 
tureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  ot 
he  Interior  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  < . 
.Inhonso'  Smith.  Professor  of  English  in  the 
Diversity  of  Virginia  and  founder  and  presi- 
ent  of  the  Virginia  Folklore  Society. 

While  the  German  government  has  refused 

0 join  in  the  Panama  Canal  .Exposition  at 
lau  Francisco,  the  German-Americans  are 
•iking  matters  into  their  own  hands  to  see 
hat  Germany  is  fully  represented.  A com- 
aittce  has  been  appointed  and  is  going 
igorously  to  work  to  raise  a fund  of  halt 

million  dollars  from  among  German-Amer- 
eaus.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
}r  Max  Magnus.  The  purpose  is  to1  equip 
ind  maintain  at  the  Exposition  a “Palace 
.£  Uerman-American  History  and  Culture. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Society  has  been 
nost  successful,  but  each  year  closes  with 
, deficit  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
Iitherto'  this  deficit  has  been  defrayed  by 

1 group  of  twenty-eight  subscribers.  This 
ear  however,  Mr.  Harry  Hark  ness  Flagler, 
he  president  of  the  Society,  has  taken  the 
lurden  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  made 
limself  personally  responsible  for  the  entire 
imount  Furthermore  it  is  understood  that 
(is  generosity  will  extend  beyond,  bis  own 
ifetime,  and  that  henceforth  the  Society  will 
ie  financially  independent. 

The  Los  Angeles  National  Grand  Opera 
Company,  Incorporated,  is  now  in  process  of 
formation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  twelve 
weeks  of  opera  next  season.  The  company 
ias  the  strongest  social  and  financial  back- 
ing, five  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  resi- 
ients  of  Los  Angeles  having  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  guarantee  the  season  of  opera. 
Florencio  Constantino  has  been  engaged  to 
head  the  list  of  artists.  He  will  give  in  all 
twenty-four  performances,  two  each  week. 
Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  season  next 
January,  Constantino  will  make  a tour  of 
the  country. 

I The  drawing  power  of  good  o'd  H.  V.  8. 
Pinafore  continues  to'  he  as  great  as  ever. 
Its  powers  of  endurance  are  even  able  to 


withstand  a Hippodrome  performance  in  New 
York  in  which  a sir  Joseph  Porter  treads 
the  decks  of  a real  ship  floating  on  real 
water.  One  wonders  what  W.  S.  Gilbert 
would  have  said  to  this.  Simplicity  of  stage 
effects  was  a creed  with  him.  He  felt  with 
justice  that,  neither  his  lines  nor  Sullivan  s 
music  needed  much  in  the  way  of  scenic 
display. 

A cuiuous  case  of  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black  is  that  of  Mr.  Granville  Ban- 
tock,  who  recently  expressed  himself  as 
“weary  of  musical  complexity,  both  choral 
and  orchestral.  Modern  music,”  he  goes  on 
“with  its  turgid  harmonies,  its  thick  and 
choked  orchestration,  its  loo'se  and  undis- 
coverable  rhythms,  is  sheer  decadence  . . . 
After  all  it  is  melody  that  matters.  Nowa- 
days we  strive  after  stupendous  effects,  and 
have  lost  the  art  of  writing  tunes.  We  are 
so  tremendously  clever  that  we  are  unable 
to  do  what  the  peasant  of  a hundred  years 
ago  accomplished  with  ease.”  Mr.  Banto'ck 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  “advanced 
of  modern  British  composers  and  has.  made 
all  sorts  of  complicated  musical  experiments 
of  the  most  cacophonous  kind.  Is  this  just 
an  outbreak  in  a moment  o'f  irritation,  or  is 
it  the  measured  utterance  of  a revolutionary 
prodigal  about  to  return  to  the  conservative 
fold? 

The  Aborn  Brothers  announce  some  dras- 
tic reforms  in  the  Century  Opera  Company 
for  next  season.  Half  the  present  chorus 
will  be  dismissed  and  replaced  by  choristers 
imported  from  England.  Most  of  the  present 
principals  are  to  go — all  but  eight.  The 
orchestra  is  to  be  increased  and  many  of  the 
present  members  replaced  by  more  efficient 
men  at  higher  salaries.  From  $3,000  to 
$5000  a week  more  is  to  be  spent  on  opera 
next  year  than  was  spent  last  seasoti,  which 
approximated  $1 5,000.  Only  popular  operas, 
mostly  of  the  Italian  type,  are  to  be  given, 
and  no  novelty  will  be  offered  unless  it  is 
tuneful.  The  Aborn  Brothers  cheerfully 
admit  that  the  past  season  has  not  been 
all  that  it  should  be.  “We  have  encountered 
many  obstacles,”  says  Milton  Aborn,  “and 
we  recognize  that  wo  have  given  some  opera, 
that  has  not  been  excellent.  Next  year  there 
will  be  no  excuses  to  offer.”  Good  luck  to 
them  anyway ! Thpy  deserve  the  greatest 
possible  praise  for  their  accomplishments  in 
the  past. 


Abroad 


Preparations  are  being  made  in  Italy  to 
celebrate  next  August  the  tercentenary  of 
the  birth  of  Palestrina. 

Leoncavallo  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  a 
three-act  opera,  called  Are  Maria. 

Admirers  in  France  of  the  late  Rao'ul 
Pu'-tio  are  raising  a fund  for  a memorial  to 
the  distinguished  pianist. 

The  Quinlan  Opera  Company  is  back  in 
England  after  having  completed  a world-en- 
circling tour  of  40,000  miles. 

A commemorative  tablet  has  been  placed 
on  tile  bouse  in  Liege  where  C6sar  Franck 
was  born,  December  10,  1822. 

A “film  drama”  by  Gabriel  d'Annunzio, 
the  celebrated  Italian  poet,  has  been  barred 
from  Italian  Opera  houses  in  Rome,  Naples 

and  Milan. 

The  great  French  poet  Frederic  Mistral, 
author  of  the  famous  poem  Mireio  upon  which 
Gounod’s  opera  Mireille  is  founded,  died  re- 
cently in  Paris  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Carl  PohLig,  formerly  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  been 
appointed  conductor  to  the  Court  Opera  of 
Brunswick. 

Victor  Herbert  was  stricken  with  appen- 
dicitis while  in  London  on  his  way  to  the 
continent.  An  Operation  was  necessary  but 
the  genial  composer  is  now  well  on  the  way 
to  recovery.  Ills  opera  Madeleine  is  to  be 
presented  in  Paris. 

A collection  of  manuscripts  and  auto- 
graphs of  Manuel  Garcia-  have  been  presented 
to  the  Paris  Conservatoire  by  Mmes.  Cbam- 
erot  and  A.  Duvernoy,  daughters  of  Pauline 
Viardot.  Among  them  is  the  manuscript  of 
Mozart's  Don  Juan. 

Edmond  Rostand,  the  author  of  fiiruno 
dr  tier f/crac,  has  commissioned  Zandonai  to 
make  an  operatic  version  of  his  work,  as  lie 
claims  that  Walter  Damrosch  did  the  work 
into  an  opera  without  His  authorization. 
Zandonai,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a young 
Italian  composer  whose  Conchita  attracted 
some  attention  in  America  and  in  Europe  a 
year  or  so  ago. 


The  attempt  of  Ymelda  .Tuliewna  to  in- 
troduce art  dancing  without  music  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  dwellers  in  Ilam- 
Inirg.  She  employed  only  the  occasional  clash 
of  a gong  to  emphasize  fear,  joy  or  other 
emotion.  The  critics,  however,  declared  that 
(lie  dancing  seemed  like  more  acrobatics. 

Padua  recently  enjoyed  a concert  at  which 
twenty-five  'cellists  performed  in  unison. 
'Ibis  was  fol'owed  by  a performance  of 
Goldmark's  'cello  concerto  by  twelve  'cellists, 
still  in  unison  ! The  French  Le  Mfne.strel 
not  unnaturally  asks  what  eccentricities  of 
this  sort  have  to  do'  with  music. 


The  death  of  Tito  Mattei  will  be  much 
deplored  by  singers  in  this  country  who  have 
enjoyed  singing  his  Non  <S  ver’,  Dear  Heart, 
and  other  tuneful  numbers.  Mattei  was  born 
near  Naples  in  1841,  but  lived  in  London 
since  1863.  lie  not  only  composed  songs 
but  also  operas  and  ballets,  and  was  also  a 
pianist  and  conductor  of  great  ability. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  decided  to  sub- 
sidize the  Balalaika  Orchestra  out  of  his 
own  private  purse,  and  it  will  be  henceforth 
known  as  the  Imperial  Orchestra.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  unique  organization 
visited  America  a few  years  ago  and  created 
much  interest  in  the  strangely  beautiful  tone 
of  that  characteristic  Russian  instrument  the 
Balalaika. 

According  to  the  London  Dailp  Chronicle, 
wireless  telephony  has  been  successfully  util- 
ized for  the  transmission  to  the  Eiffel  Tower 
of  the  voice  of  a tenor  who  was  singing  in 
Brussels,  225  miles  from  Paris.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  was  due  to  the  use 
of  a microphone  invented  by  Signor  Marzi, 
an  Italian  engineer.  While  perfection  is  not 
yet  conceded  to  the  Marzi  system,  the  achieve- 
ment is  declared  by  experts  to  constitute  a 
tremendous  advance  in  wireless  telephony. 

Hubert  Bath,  a well  known  English  musi- 
cian, has  been  appointed  musical  adviser  to 
the  London  County  Council.  He  will  have 
a say  in  forming  the  programs  of  over  fifty 
bands  that  play  in  the  London  parks.  He 
plans  to  give  very  little  space  to  Viennese 
waltzes  of  the  kind  that  have  been  so  popu- 
lar of  late,  as  he  contends  that  there  is  much 
English  dance  music  that  can  well  be  used 
to  replace  them.  “Heavy  German  music”  is 
also  barred,  and  of  course  “ragtime  and  all 
that  sort  ot  thing”  will  bo  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Thus  is  the  public  to  be  railroaded 
into  listening  to  British  music. 

An  estimate  has  been  made  in  Berlin  of 
the  number  of  people  who  go  to  the  Royal 
Opera,  and  it  is  believed  that  out  o'f  the 
four  million  inhabitants,  only  about  20,000 
lmve  entered  the  portals  of  that  majestic 
institution.  The  rest  find  the  prices  pro- 
hibitive and  affect  the  cheaper  operatic  re- 
sorts. Now  that  the  copyright  on  the  Wagner 
operas  has  expired,  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  music  lovers  who  have  hitherto  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  these  masterworks 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so'.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a perfect  craze  for  Wagner 
at  the  present  time  in  Berlin. 

A statue  of  Massenet  has  boon  erected  at 
Monte  Carlo  in  Hie  garden  opposite  the  Ca- 
sino. The  statue  was  officially  unveiled  in 
tile  theatre  adjoining  the  Casino  by  the 
Prince  of  Monaco  under  somewhat  distressing 
weather  conditions.  Members  of  (lie  Massenet 
family  were  present  and  many  notables  were 
assembled  on  tile  stage.  The  same  evening 
the  first  performance  of  Massenet’s  opera, 
which  was  completed  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  given.  Cleopatre,  as  the  work  is 
called,  proved  to  be  a success,  and  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  produced  in  Pails.  It  is  one  of 
three  works  which  the  master  left  unpro- 
duced. 


All  the  world’s  best  musk 
is  no  farther  from  you 
than  the  Victrola 

The  world’s  best  music,  superbly  rendered  by  the 
world’s  greatest  artists — Caruso,  Melba,  Tetrazzini, 
Paderewski,  Kubelik,  Mischa  Elman,  Sousa,  Pryor, 
Victor  Herbert,  Harry  Lauder,  Christie  MacDonald,  and 
Blanche  Ring  are  a few  of  the  famous  artists  intimately 
associated  with  the  Victrola. 

-Its  exquisite  renditions  are  a source  of  cheerfulness 
and  inspiration  alike  in  the  homes  of  wealth  and  promi- 
nence, in  the  homes  of  discrimin- 
ating music  lovers,  in  the  homes  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  can 
hear  the  best  music  in  no  other  way. 

Your  home  would  be  brighter  under 
the  charm  of  the  Victrola’s  beautiful 
music,  and  it  will  be  a constant  delight 
to  every  member  of  your  family. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  va- 
riety of  styles  from  $10  to  $200,  and  any  Victor 
dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demon- 
strate them  to  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Needles — the  combination 
There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled 
Victor  tone 


Victrola  XVI  ”$200 

Mahogany  or  oak 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


“THE  ARTIFICIAL  MUSIC  SEASON  is  about  over,  but  the  natural 

music  season  has  begun.  I have  just  heard  a red-winged; blackbird  whistle.” 
Thus  wrote  Dr.  Carl  B.  Storrs  to  me  the  other  day.  It  reminded  me  that  Maud 
Powell  will  spend  her  summer  in  the  White  Mountains.  She  will  give  her  New 
York  recital  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  27th,  in  Aeolian  Hall,  which  event 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  her  eleventh  consecutive  season  in  this  country. 
This  helps  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I have  always  maintained,  namely, 
that  the  best  is  never  too  good  for  the  American  public. 

H.  GODFREY  TURNER,  1400  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Blank  Program  Forms 

nnHESE  forms  contain  four  pages— size, 
i 5)4  X 6)4  inches.  On  the  first  page 
is  primed 

Concert 

GIVEN  BY 

IE  c c it  a l 

BY  THE  PUPILS  OF 

The  paper  is  of  the  very  best  and  the  out- 
side cover  is  tasty  and  ornamental  and 
printed  in  two  colors.  The  inside  two 
pages  are  left  for  the  program  to  be  either 
printed  or  written.  A small  announce- 
ment of  The  Etude  on  the  fourth  page 
makes  the  price  but  75c  per  hundred. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  do  the  printing 
of  tlie  program  itself.  We  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  send  samples. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“ETUDE” 

MUSIC  CLUB  BUTTONS 

One  inch  in  diameter,  each  containing  a por- 
trait of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann  or  Liszt.  A pin  on  the 

hack  in  order  to  fasten  on  the  child’s  dress  or 
coat  lapel. 

Price,  30  cents  per  dozen 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


• ’.Oltieially  a.h.i.le.l  l..v  Steamship 
- . CoffipniiM'H  on  both  fresh  "".I  salt 
water  imiorned  l>>  blithest  author- 
iTit-K  inn!  list'd  by  travelers  (ho 
world  over.  < lontains  no  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  ehlonil,  eoiu  tux 
prodimtH.  or  their  derivatives. 

Sold  by  leftdinu  druggiutK.  »0r  box  enough  tor 
24  hours.*  $1.00  box  for  ocean  voyage- 

The  One  Dependable  Preventative  of  Nausea. 

A copy  of  MutluTsilPs  Travel  Book 
sent  i»y  request,  without  charge. 

M0THERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,  Detroit, Mich. 

Also  at  19  St.  Brido  Street.  London;  Montreal, 

Now  York,  P;>rin,  Milan,  H-ainburg. . 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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HARMONY  LESSONS 
ON  APPROVAL 

CEEING  is  believing,  so  we  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  just  how 
^ thorough,  easy  and  practical  these  weekly  Harmony  Lessons  by 
Adolph  Rosenbecker  and  Dr.  Daniel  Protheroe  really  are. 

Merely  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  on  approval,  without  charge  or  obligation  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, a full  Three  Months’  Term  of  12  Weekly  Harmony  Lessons  and 
Examination  Papers.  You  may  then  examine  these  lessons  at  your 
home  and  see  exactly  how  thorough  and  comprehensive  they  are. 

It  is  only  through  the  correction,  criticism  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  contained  in  the  weekly  examination  papers  that  our 
students  are  able  to  appreciate  fully  the  great  interest  and  indi- 
vidual attention  which  we  give.  It  is  a delight  and  surprise  to  all 
students  at  the  vast  amount  of  benefit  which  they  receive  when  they 
get  their  examination  papers  back  from  the  school. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  best  musicians  and  teachers 
is,  that  Harmony  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  practical  subjects  to 
teach  by  correspondence.  You  now  have  the  opportunity  to  verify 
this  opinion  for  yourself  without  cost  or  obligation  right  in  the  quiet 
and  privacy  of  your  own  home  or  studio. 

These  lessons  are  endorsed  by  leading  teachers  throughout  the 
country  who  are  taking  them  and  by  many  eminent  musical  authorities. 

P.  C.  Lutkin,  Dean  of  The  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music,  says: 

“In  my  recent  investigation  of  your  work,  I was  very  much  interested  in 
your  courses  you  offer,  and  saw  that  the  work  was  being  done  well.  Stu- 
dents who  complete  your  Harmony  Course  and  pass  the  examinations 
with  satisfactory  grades,  will  be  given  credit  for  two  years’  work  in  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  in  that  study.” 

Walter  Damrosch,  Director  of  The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  says: 

“The  lessons  are  admirably  prepared  and  serve  their  purpose  in  every 
particular.  I had  no  idea  that  such  sound  knowledge  of  music  could  be  im- 
parted in  this  novel  fashion  and  I beg  to  congratulate  you  and  your  pupils.” 

Augusta  Knower,  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  one  of  our  many  teacher  students,  says: 

“I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  School.  Having  been  a stu- 
dent at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  having  been  in  the  teaching 
field  twenty-five  out  of  my  forty-five  years,  I believe  myself  capable  of 
appreciating  the  many  advantages  of  your  Correspondence  Course. 

I find  the  University  Extension  Method  a most  practical  one,  and  I 
consider  it  a boon  to  all  ambitious  music  lovers  who  cannot  afford  to  go 
away  from  home  to  study.  Both  technic  and  harmony  are  presented  in 
a clear  and  attractive  way.  The  knowledge  that  I have  gained  thus  far 
from  the  course,  has  greatly  aided  me  in  making  my  work  more  instructive 
and  interesting  to  pupils.” 

Don’t  put  this  important  matter  off  a single  minute.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  today  and  we  will  send  you  these  12  lessons 
and  examination  papers  by  return  mail,  postage  prepaid.  We  will  also 
send  you  our  valuable  illustrated  catalog  which  contains  portraits  and 
biographies  of  our  faculty  and  other  great  musicians.  Letters  of  en- 
dorsement from  such  eminent  authorities  as  Paderewski,  Leschetizky, 
Moszkowski,  Emil  Sauer  and  others.  This  catalog  also  contains  a 
brief  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.  The  number  of  these  courses 
to  be  sent  on  approval  is  limited,  therefore,  you  should  act  at  once 
before  it  is  too  late  to  avail  yourself  of  this  wonderful  privilege. 

Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music 

431  SIEGEL-MYERS  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

. — c O U PON — - 

Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music, 

431  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind  whatever,  your 
valuable  catalog  and  a Three  Months’  Term  oi  12  Weekly  Lessons  and  Examination 
Papers  of  your  Harmony  Course.  N.  B. — Not  sent  to  applicants  under  18  years  of  age. 

Name  

Street  Address 

Town  or  City  State 

' What  musical  training  haoe  you  had ? 

\ Have  you  studied  Harmony?  ...... 

To  uhat  extent?  

jj  Do  you  teach  music?  P hat  branch? 

long?  Do  you  wish  to  prepare  to  teach? 

Pleasa  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Our  War  Songs  of  Fifty  Years  Ago 


Over  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the 
great  Civil  War  was  fought,  and  now 
that  the  Blue  and  Gray  have  become 
more  than  ever  united,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  old  melodies  that  cheered 
the  boys  at  the  front 

During  the  Civil  War,  whenever  the 
opposing  hosts  lay  encamped  near  each 
other,  Federal  and  Confederate  bands  at 
nighttime  made  a practice  of  vying  with 
each  other  in  tossing  back  and  forth,  al- 
ternately, their  favorite  melodies,  until, 
finally,  at  “taps,”  Northerners  and  South- 
erners, friend  and  foe,  settled  down  to  a 
joint  rendering  of  Paine’s  exquisite  air 
of  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 

The  army  songs  which  sprang  into 
existence  then,  although  lacking  in  many 
of  the  requirements  of  musical  composi- 
tion, in  spite  of  adverse  criticism  en- 
joyed a wonderful  popularity  during  that 
period,  and  have  been  sung  over  and 
over  again  ever  since  in  all  English- 
speaking  lands. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of 
the  composers  of  these  famous  lyrics, 
although  deserving  of  a better  fate,  are 
fast  passing  into  oblivion.  Scarcely  one 
of  our  readers  could  name,  offhand,  the 
man  who  wrote  "Dixie"  or  “John 
Brown’s  Bod}'.”  To  recall  to  mind  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  a few  of  the 
immortal  songs  is  our  present  purpose. 

“Maryland,  My  Maryland,”  the  most 
melodious  and  inspiring  of  all  the  songs 
sung  by  the  followers  of  the  “Lost 
Cause,”  was  composed  by  James  R.  Ran- 
dall. 

“Marching  Through  Georgia,”  which 
will  be  sung  and  played  as  long  as  the 
Republic  survives,  was  composed  by 
Henry  Clay  Work,  born  in  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  1832,  died  at  Hartford, 
1884.  He  also  composed  “Kingdom 
Coinin’,”  “Babylon  Is  Fallen,”  “Nico- 
demus  the  Slave,”  “My  Grandfather’s 
Clock,”  “Lily  Dale,”  and  “Father,  Dear 
Father,  Come  Home  With  Me  Now.’ 
Work  possessed  considerable  mechanical 
as  well  as  musical  skill,  and  was  the  in- 


ventor of  a knitting  machine,  a walking 
doll,  and  a rotary  engine. 

“In  Dixie’s  Land”  was  composed  ir 
New  York  in  1859  by  Daniel  Emmet,  i 
principal  member  of  Bryant’s  Min 
strels. 

“John  Brown’s  Body  Lies  Moldering) 
in  the  Grave”  was  written  by  Charles 
Hall,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

Walter  Kittredge,  born  in  Merrimack 
New  Hampshire,  1832,  was  drafted  intc 
the  Federal  army  in  1862.  Before  going 
to  the  front  he  wrote  in  a few  minutes 
both  the  words  and  music  of  “Tenting 
on  the  Old  Camp  Ground.”  The  song  at 
first  was  refused  publication,  but  latei 
on  became  immensely  popular,  its  sale 
reaching  into  the  hundred  thousands 
It  is  still  in  demand. 

“The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag”  was  writtei 
in  1862  by  Mrs.  Annie  Chambers  Ket- 
chum  to  an  Irish  melody  composed  by 
Henry  McCarthy.  It  was  first  sung  in 
the  early  sixties  at  a variety  theater  iri 
New  Orleans. 

“Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,”  and  “Battle 
Cry  of  Freedom”  were  composed  by 
George  F.  Root. 

“The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,’1 
as  is  well  known,  was  written  by  Jufa 
Ward  Howe  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  while 
lying  in  winter  quarters: 

"1  have  seen  Him  in  the  watchfires  of  a 
hundred  circling  camps.” 

“Blue  and  Gray”  was  written  by  F.  M 
Finch;  “Bivouac  of  the  Dead,”  by  Theo- 
dore O’Hara;  "Sheridan’s  Ride,”  by  T 
Buchanan  Read;  “Somebody’s  Darling,’ 
by  C.  H.  Osborn,  S.  F.  “The  Conquered 
Banner”  was  composed  by  Father  Ryan 
“We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abraham,”  by 
S.  J.  Adams,  and  “When  Johnny  Corned 
Marching  Home,”  by  Patrick  S.  Gil- 
more. 

“Who  Will  Care  for  Mother  Now?’| 
and  “When  This  Cruel  War  Is  Overj; 
were  written  by  Charles  Carroll  Sawyer 

“All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac”  wa: 
composed  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Lynne  Beers 
a lineal  descendant  of  John  Eliot,  apos 
tie  to  the  Indians. — San  Francisco  Call 


What  Others  Say 

From  the  very  great,  number  of  letters  from  our  friends  who  are  so 
pleased  with  the  service  we  have  been  privileged  to  give  them  we  occasion- 
ally print  a few  words.  Will  you  give  us  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  supply 
your  needs  with  similar  satisfaction  to  you? 


“The  Standard  Organist”  is  a wort;  that 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  organist. 
Each  number  is  a gem. — Edward  C.  Hall, 
Montana. 

The  “Standard  Vocalist”  is  a wonderful 
collection.  Any  one  of  the  many  songs  is 
well  worth  the  price  of  the  album. — W. 
Campbell,  Canada. 

The  “Brilliant  Octave  Studies”  by  Sartorio 
are  all  that  I expected  of  them.  I have  used 
many  of  Sartorio' s studies  in  my  teaching 
as  they  are  so  melodious  the  pupil  doesn't 
realize  their  efficacy,  but  enjoys  the  practice 
because  they  are  so  pretty. — Mrs.  Herbert 
E.  Currier,  Maine. 

Great  Pianists  ox  Piano  Plating”  »s 
fine,  every  chapter  a gem.  It  should  be 
carefully  read  by  every  earnest  teacli  and 
student  of  the  pianoforte.  It  is  the  voice 
of  those  who  perform,  not  theorize.  I have 
long  wanted  just  such  information  as  is  in 
that  book. — Edwin  G.  Hoorn,  Mass. 

One  of  the  special  features*  that  appeals 
to  me  in  my  four  years'  dealings  with  your 
firm  is  your  promptness  in  executing  orders. 
— \V.  Campbell,  Canada. 

“Mastering  the  Scales  and  Arpeggios.” 
by  J.  K.  Cooke,  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
works  of  its  kind  1 have  seen,  and  no  one 
who  studies  it  can  fail  to  have  a most  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject. — A.  I.  Cam- 
eron, India. 

I find  In  The  Etude  just  the  loffg  felt 
need  I required — instructive  music,  which 
has  brought  out  so  much  in  my  advancement 
toward  sight  reading.  I cannot  express  my 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  I lind  in  The  Etude. 
1 praise  it  most  highly  wherever  there  are 
music  lovers. — Mrs.  Lulu  Lulf.ngave,  New 
York. 


In  “Various  Difficulties,”  by  I.  Philipj 
the  compiler  lias  rendered  an  invaluable  serv 
ice  to  earnest  pianoforte  students  by  select 
ing  from  the  world  s greatest  pianoforte  com 
posers  studies  which  confer  inestimable  bene 
fit. — London,  England. 


After  examining  your  "Mastering  thi 
Seales  and  Arpeggios,”  I am  pleased  to  sa; 
that  the  work  is  clear,  easy  of  comprehen 
siou  and  very  helpful,  not  only  to  beginner.' 
but  to  more  advanced  pupils  as  well. — Sistei 
M.  Acne,s,  Arizona. 


Tub  “Beginner’s  Book”  is  an  exceptional!.! 
well  arranged  work  for  very  young  begin 
nets,  both  interesting  and  instructive. — Ruti 
E.  Speir. 


The  Wagner’s  “Piano  Instructor”  is  jus 
what  1 wauled,  and  I like  it  very  much.—' 
Mrs.  K.  E.  Tnuiti.ow,  New  Y'ork. 


“Two-Part  Songs  for  Women’s  Voices’ 
supplies  a long  felt  want.  1 am  delightei 
with  the  book. — Blanche  V.  Taliaferro 
Virginia. 


I do  not  recall  reading  a hook  more  brim 
ful  of  expert  information  than  “Great  Plan 
ists  on  Piano  Playing.”  It  gives  the  world-: 
best  thought  on  the  subject,  by  a mastei 
of  the  art  in  love  with  the  work.  Evert 
student  and  teacher  should  own  it.- — E.  W 
Abell,  Penna. 


Having  examined  “Mastering  the  Scale 
and  Arpeggios,"  liv  .Tames  E.  Cooke,  ver; 
carefully,  I And  it  contains  a wealth  d 
knowledge  valuable  to  all  teachers  and  stu 
dents  wishing  a perfect  mastery  of  scale 
and  arpeggios.- — Mrs.  Belle  S.  Vo.nDer 
IIeide,  New  Y’ork. 
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MODERN 

PIANO 

TECHNICS 

COMPLETE  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNIC 

For  the  Pianoforte 

ISIDOR  PHILIPP 
Price,  $1.50 

A complete  school  covering  the  en- 
tire  field  of  technic  and  every  form  of 
passage  used  in  modern  piano  playing, 
with  many  entirely  original  exercises 
for  the  development  of  strength,  inde- 
pendence, flexibility  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  velocity,  etc. 

A special  feature  of  this  work  is  the 
rhythmic  treatment  of  all  the  various 
exercises.  All  the  exercises  are  carried 
through  all  the  keys,  and  in  both  hands. 


SPECIAL  EXERCISES  IN  SCALE 
PLAYING 

WILSON  G.  SMITH 
Op*  55*  In  Two  Books.  Grade  2. 
Each,  $1.00 

In  the  present  work  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  author  to  present  a scheme 
of  practice  whereby  the  labor  of  acquir- 
ing a good  scale  and  independence  of 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  of  the 
hands  may  be  lessened  and  shortened. 

Although  scales  are  not  used  to  the 
great  extent  in  the  modern  schools  of 
pianoforte  technic  as  they  were  bv 
the  older  teachers  of  piano  playing,  yet 
nothing  has  been  devised  to  take  the 
place  of  the  scales  as  a means  of  train- 
ing the  hand. 


HAND  CULTURE 

A System  of  Double-Note  Finger  Training 
ANNA  BUSCH  FLINT 
Price,  $1.00 

Have  you  made  a study  of  your 
hand,  noted  the  weakness  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  fingers  and  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  second  and  third 
fingers?  Do  you  realize  the  importance 
of  developing  equally  all  the  fingers? 

All  teachers  are  aware  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  little  fingers.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  modern  piano  requires  great 
strength  in  each  individual  finger  to 
produce  and  hold  a tone.  Build  up  the 
muscular  strength  of  these  fingers,  and 
the  mastery  of  all  technical  difficulties 
is  accomplished. 

The  ideas  embodied  in  Hand  Culture, 
a course  of  double  note  finger  training, 
are  based  on  physiological  laws  and 
are  applicable  to  the  beginner  as  weli 
as  to  the  most  advanced  student. 


EXTENSION  EXERCISES  FOR 
SMALL  HANDS 

By  F.  P.  ATHERTON. 

Price,  75  Cents 

There  have  been  many  extension 
exercises  published,  but  there  are  few 
which  are  especially  designed  for  young 
players  or  for  hands  of  limited  span. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Atherton's  are 
just  the  thing.  They  may  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  any  system  of  teach- 
ing. Their  object  is  solely  to  develop 
strength,  flexibility  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion, chiefly  by  the  means  of  com- 
bined holding  notes  and  finger  work. 
This  work  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  larger  studies  in 
extension,  especially  those  by  Philipp. 


STUDIES  FOR  THE  EQUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  HANDS 

Preparatory  to  Czerny’s  School  of  Velocity 

Op.  299 

By  ERNST  HEUSER 
Price,  80  Cents 

Ten  modern  studies  in  mechanism, 
velocity  and  independence,  by  a con- 
temporary teacher  of  note.  These 
studies  are  of  surpassing  merit, 
there  is  not  a superfluous  measure, 
every  note  counts  for  something.  Each 
study  is  developed  from  a single  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes  illustrating  some 
special  technical  problem,  all  tending 
towards  the  equal  development  of  the 
hands.  The  studies  are  modem  In 
harmonic  treatment,  and  are  interest- 
ing to  play.  They  are  Intended  to  be 
taken  up  immediately  preceding  Czerny's 
Velocity  Studies,  Op.  299,  and  may  be 
used  to  supplement  or  replace  Du- 
verney,  Op.  120. 


Any  of  the  above  sent  upon  examination 
subject  to  a liberal  Sheet  Music  Discount 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a Famous  Authority 

Conducted  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
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No  questions  will  be  answered  when  this 


Always  send  your  full  name  and  address, 
has  been  neglected.  . 

Only  your  initials  or  a chosen  nom  de  plume  will  be  printed. 

Make  your  questions  short  and  to  the  point. 

Questions  regarding  particular  pieces,  metronomic  markings,  etc.,  not  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  greater  number  of  Etude  readers,  will  not  be  considered. 


Q.  Why  are  there  pedals  on  a.  harp ? 
What  do  these  pedals  dot  Is  their  action 
the  same  as  the  action  of  the  piano  ? — E.  L. 

A.  The  pedals  o'n  a harp  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a piano.  They  serve 
another  purpose  altogether.  There  is  one 
pedal,  however,  which  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  harp  which  is  used  as  the  soft  pedal 
is  employed  on  the  piano.  But  that  also 
works  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Every 
sound-box  must  have  a sound-hole  in  order 
that  the  air  within  the  box  may  vibrate 
freely.  Cover  these  sound-holes  and  the  tone 
is  dulled  and  made  lifeless.  (Try  this  on 
a violin  by  covering  the  sound-holes.)  The 
soft  pedal  closes  the  sound  holes  and  dulls 
the  tone.  But  it  spoils  the  quality  so  much 
that  they  are  beginning  to  drop  this  pedal 
altogether.  , _ , „ 

The  other  pedals  change  the  pitch  of  the 
strings.  There  is  a pedal  for  each  note  of 
the  scale,  a C,  D,  E.  F,  G»  A and  B pedal. 
The  open  strings  of  the  harp  are  alwajm 
tuned  to  a flat  note.  Thus  if  no  pedal  is 
touched  the  strings  sound  the  scale  of  C- 
flat-_c  flat,  D flat.  E flat,  F fiat,  G flat,  A 
flat,  B flat  and  C flat— seven  flats.  But  if 
you  put  down  the  C pedal  half  way,  a num- 
ber of  wheels  with  two'  pins  revolve  and 
grip  each  C string  shortening  it  somewhat 
and  causing  it  to  sound  C natural.  Now 
if  the  pedal  is  pressed  entirely  down  another 
set  of  C wheels  will  turn,  gripping  the  C 
strings  further  down  and  making  them  still 
shorter,  so  that  each  C string  will  now  sound 
C sharp. 

The  same  action  takes  place  with  very  one 
of  the  remaining  pedals  thus  making  the  harp 
a chromatic  instrument.  And  you  will  notice 
the  uniformity  of  the  system.  Any  open 
string  gives  tiie  flat  of  the  note.  With  the 
pedal  half-way  down  any  string  gives  the 
natural  of  the  note,  and  with  the  pedal  the 
whole  way  down  the  string  gives  the  sharp 
of  the  note. 

There  are  notches  attached  to  the  pedals 
so  that  one  can  set  the  pedal  half-way  or 
entirely  down  and  have  it  remain  after  the 
foot  is  removed.  Thus  we  can  set  the  harp 
in  any  desired  key. 

There  is  also  another  harp  called  the  Chro- 
matic Harp,  which  is  made  without  any  ped- 
als. This  has  a very  wide  “comb”  (the  top 
piece)  and  the  wires  cross  each  other  diag- 
onally. The  instrument  has  the  advantage 
of  being  much  more  simple  in  its  mechanism 
than  the  pedal  harp  and  standing  in  tune 
very  well.  But  the  pedal  harp  is  still  the 
choice  of  most  artists.  , , 

The  wheels  which  I have  described  above 
are  worked  by  means  of  tiny  iron  rods  which 
are  run  through  the  front  pole  of  the  in- 
strument. This  mechanism  makes  the  harp 
quite  an  expensive  instrument.  These  pedals 
* were  the  invention  of  Erard,  the  piano-maker, 
in  1810,  from  which  date  the  concert  harp, 
or  double-action  pedal-harp,  had  its  origin. 

Q.  Is  it  known  when  the  cadenza  origin- 
ated, or  how  it  came  to  be  admitted  into  the 
more  strictly  classic  forms f — L.  S.  I. 

A.  In  the  18th  century  people  made  a 
great  deal  of  display  with  improvization  in 
instrumental  music.  There  were  contests  in 
which  a theme  would  be  given  to  two  or 
more  contestants  who  would  elaborate  it  as 
best  they  could.  At  every  concert  the  artist 
was  expected  to  show  his  powers  of  impro- 
vization in  one  way  or  another.  This  crept 
into  the  concerto.  At  a certain  point,  in  the 
coda  of  the  first  or  third  movement,  either 
‘ or  both,  the  soloist  would  work  out  an  im- 
provization upon  the  themes  of  the  move- 
ment. After  remaining  for  a long  time  an 
improvization,  it  gradually  became  customary 
to  write  out  the  cadenza.  But  this  was  by 
no  means  always  done.  Ole  Bull  very  seldom 
wrote  out  his  cadenzas  in  violin,  concertos, 
hut  continued  to  improvize  them  in  the  old- 
fashioned  manner.  This  was  always  a risky 
thing  to  do.  I can  recall  an  instance  where 
the  conductor,  not  having  any  definite  cue 
ns  to  when  he  was  to  finish  the  cadenza, 
burst  in  with  his  orchestra  in  the  midst  of 
Ole  Bull’s  improvization. 

In  vocal  works  the  cadenza  is  very  much 
older.  I have  old  music  in  my  library,  in 
the  Neume  notation,  which  dates  batik  at 
least  to  the  year  A.  D.  950.  And  even  in 
the  early  Christian  church  it  was  customary 
s at  times  to  give  all  kinds  of  vocal  embellish- 
ments upon  a single  word,  which  would  to- 
day be  called  a cadenza. 

Q.  Has  the  oratorio  any  set  form  like 
the  symphony  or  the  sonata  t 

A.  No,  the  form  of  the  oratorio  is  not  a 
fixed  one,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  In  the  old 
classical  style,  with  much  counterpoint  and 
fugue  The  harmonic  style  is  not  employed 
mI  in  oratorio.  Originally  it  was  merely  a 


sacred  opera  and  was  performed  upon  the 
stage  in  costume,  just  as  any  other  opera, 
but,  from  the  time  of  Carissimi  and  Scarlatti 
it  became  a concert  performance,  and  in 
Germany  Heinrich  Sehuetz  and  others  made 
it  a concert  performance  in  very  early  days. 

In  recent  days  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  back  the  oratorio  to  its  old  operatic 
style  by  giving  Elijah,  by  Mendelssohn,  as 
an  opera. 

Q.  Have  Massenet,  Sa/int-Saens,  and  Alfred 
Bruneau  any  outstanding  characteristics  in 
their  work  that  may  be  epitomized  in  a few 
words  of  specific  musical  meaning  so  that  I 
may  give  my  club  something  to  help  them 
place  the  relative  importance  of  these 
masters  in  their  minds? 

A.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  give 
especial  characteristics  to  the  works  of  the 
composers  you  mention.  Massenet  was  prob- 
ably the  most  sensuous  composer  of  the 
three.  He  had  the  fatal  gift  of  great  facil- 
ity, and  composed  an  opera  about  every  year. 
As  a consequence  there  was  often  much  in 
his  work  which  was  mere  routine.  He  knew 
every  resource  of  the  theatre  and  was  dram- 
atic even  when  not  inspired.  He  was  melodic 
in  a high  degree.  Saint-Saens  is  greater  in 
an  orchestral  sense,  but  not  always  so  effec- 
tive for  the  stage.  He  is  far  more  symphonic 
in  style  than  Massenet.  Bruneau  is  not  so 
important  as  either  of  the  others  although 
he  is  a sincere  and  melodic  composer  of  the 
modern  French  school. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  temperamental  play- 
ing? May  anyone  develop  it? 

A.  No,  this  is  not  a sense  that  can  be 
educated.  it  is  the  natural  endowment  of 
romance  and  passion  such  as  one  often  finds 
in  a Gypsy,  or  a Bohemian,  or  a Hungarian, 
or  a Dole.  Of  course  temperament  alone  does 
not  make  a great  artist,  but  the  lack  of  it 
may  prevent  the  most  earnest  student  from 
becoming  great.  Hans  Von  Biilow,  for  ex- 
ample, just  escaped  being  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  the  world  by  a lack  of  temper- 
ament. Yet  his  intellectuality  was  above 
that  of  Rubinstein  who  excelled  him  upon 
the  concert  platform. 

Q.  Does  the  great  desire  of  the  famous 
composers  of  the  present  to  ally  music  so 
closely  with  words,  even  in  the  symphony, 
which  often  has  ils  program,  indicate  a de- 
terioration tfrom  the  “absolute”  music  of  the 
classical  composers? 

A.  This  question  would  require  an  entire 
essay  for  its  answer.  The  trend  of  the  pres- 
ent is  towards  “program-music”  and  away 
from  the  absolute  vein  of  the  older  compos- 
ers. Richard  Strauss  once  told  my  son, 
(Arthur  Elson)  that  he  believed  that  no  one 
ever  wrote  a musical  work  without  having 
a definite  picture  in  mind,  but  I cannot  con- 
ceive of  Brahms  having  such  pictorial  ideas 
when  composing  his  concertos,  for  example 
Mahler  was  against  such  a union  of  word- 
ideas  with  music,  but  for  all  that  his  music 
is  so  dramatc  in  effect  that  there  must  have 
been  some  mental  picture  here.  Daniel  Gre- 
gory Mason  has  written  an  essay  on  this 
subject,  entitled  The  Enjoyment  of  Music. 
You  might  also  look  up  Weingartuer’s  The 
Symphony  since  Beethoven. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  perform  a triple  trill 
on  the  piano? — B.  C.  II. 

A.  Something  of  this  kind  can  be  done 
by  the  two  hands  used  with  wrist  action. 
It  would  not  properly  be  written  as  a trill, 
but  as  two  chords  in  rapid  alternation  in 
thirty-second  notes,  but  the  result  would  be 
practically  a triple  trill. 

Q.  A violinist  recently  told  me  that  his 
violin  had  a “wolf”  in  it.  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  expression  ? — D.  B. 

A.  It  is  a flaw  in  the  instrument.  Be- 
cause of  some  malformation  in  the  wood,  or 
some  fault  in  the  construction,  one  or  more 
notes,  played  in  their  proper  positions,  sound 
off  pitch  or  with  a bad  quality  of  tone. 
Such  a “wolf”  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
Acoustics.  Its  exact  cause  has  never  been 
fully  determined,  nor  yet  its  certain  remedy. 

Q.  Kindly  give  an  example  of  ribattuta 
and  let  me  know  how  it  is  employed  in 
piano  music.  ./  heard  a lecturer  refer  to 
this  recently  in  connect  ion  with  a piano 
sonata,  but  could  not  get  his  meaning. — H.  T. 

A.  The  ribattuta  is  the  playing  of  two 
notes,  that  are  to  constitute  a trill,  slowly, 
or  in  some  unequal  rhythm,  and  gradually 
accelerating  them  until  they  form  a trill. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  device,  but  is  still 
often  used  by  vocalists  and  it  has  even  been 
used  by  Beethoven  in  his  Leonora.  No.  3 
overture.  The  word  means  “re-striking.” 
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O BUYERS 
OF  MUSIC 


Teachers  and  Schools 

ARE  ADVISED  TO 

Order  Early  for  Next  Season 


AND  SET  DATE  FOR  DELIVERY 
Results: — Satisfaction  and  the  Best  Service 


TO  CATER  SUCCESSFULLY  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a 
clientage  of  educators  requires  peculiar  conditions  and  advantages 
possessed  by  but  few  houses. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THEO.  PRESSER  has  an  experience  of  over 
thirty  years  as  publishers,  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  profession,  the  result  of  actual  work. 

Basis:' — A large  well  selected  stock  of  the  publications  of  all  houses,  American 
and  Foreign.  A constantly  increasing  catalog  of  original  publications  of 
great  educational  value  which  will  be  found  in  the  studio  of  almost  every 
music  teacher.  A force  of  200  efficient  employees,  drilled  and  trained  for 
our  particular  business. 


TO  WHICH  WE  ADD:— 

Large  Discounts,  the  same  upon  “On  Sale”  as  upon  regular  orders. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Courteous  Treatment. 

Promptness  in  Filling  Orders. 

Accounts  Solicited  with  any  responsible  professional  musician. 

Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Large  or  small  orders  receive  exactly  the  same  attention.  “On  Sale ” packages 
sent  cheerfully,  even  though  regular  orders  or  renewals  of  “On  Sale ” packages  are 
sent  through  the  local  dealer. 

Headquarters  for  Everything  Needed  in  the  Teacher’ s Work 


MUSIC  “ON  SALE” 

To  Teachers,  Convents  and  Schools  of  Music 


A Year’s  Supply  of  Returnable  Teaching  Material 


TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS  remote  from  large  music  stores,  and  to  all  schools 
and  colleges,  the  feature  of  having  selections  “On  Sale,”  a stock  of  music  on 
hand  and  returnable,  is  a decided  advantage.  The  old  way  of  ordering  from  a 
catalog  has  proven  to  be  unsafe  and  disappointing, 


INFORMATION  TO  PATRONS 

Remember,  that  by  giving  plenty  of  good  comprehensive  information  that 
customer  will  gain  much  satisfaction  by  getting  just  what  is  wanted.  The 
names  of  a few  pieces  in  ordinary  use  by  the  customer  is  by  far  the  better  way 
of  describing  the  kind  of  music  desired. 

We  Ask  No  Guarantee  As  To  Probable  Sale. 

We  prefer  returns  on  regular  selections  to  be  made  but  .once  during  the 
year;  at  the  end  of  the  season  during  June  and  July. 

Selections  can  be  changed  or  added  to  at  any  time. 

The  same  large  discounts  are  given  as  though  purchased  outright. 

Keep  “ON  SALE”  music  in  a clean,  systematic  manner.  Separate  the  music  as 
soon  as  received  into  classes;  piano  easy,  medium  and  difficult;  vocal;  four  hands, 
etc.  We  will  supply  manila  wrappers  for  this  purpose,  free  for  the  asking. 

Expressage  or  postage  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  purchaser. 

Settlements  are  to  be  made  at  least  once  each  year,  in  June  or  July. 


NOVELTIES  NEW  MUSIC  “ON  SALE” 

We  are  constantly  issuing  new,  useful  and  interesting  piano,  vocal,  octavo, 
organ  and  violin  compositions,  all  of  which  undergo  a thorough  revision  by 
eminent  teachers,  which  makes  our  editions  particularly  well  adapted  for 
instructive  purposes. 

In  order  to  give  teachers  and  professionals  an  opportunity  to  examine  these 
novelties  we  will  send  them  “On  Sale”  about  twelve  pieces  (piano  or  vocal) 
each  month  from  November  until  May,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  sheet  music  will  be  billed  at  the  large  discount  given  on  our  own 

publications. 

2.  It  i necessan  to  mention  which  classifications  are  wanted.  On 

Special  Order  we  send  about  ten  octavo  selections,  four  times  a 

year,  containing  any  or  all  the  following  classes:  Sacred,  Mixed; 

Secular,  Mixed;  Men’s  Voices;  Women’s  Voices;  also  organ  or 
Violin  selections  at  longer  intervals. 

The  novelties  can  be  kept  with  any  other  “On  Sale”  music  from  us  and 
all  returned  together. 


3. 


rHEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publishers 


The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House 

1712  CHESTNUT  ST.  ::  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Ole  Bull’s  Shattered  Dream 


Among  the  many  idealists  this  country 
has  sheltered,  Ole  Bull,  the  amazing 
Norwegian  violinist,  stands  in  a class 
apart.  Exiled  patriots  of  other  lands  have 
come  here  by  the  score,  and  have  learned 
to  love  the  soil  of  America  as  their  own, 
but  few  patriots  have  come  here  in  volun- 
tary exile.  Bull  not  only  loved  his  own 
country,  but  he  was  beloved  by  his  own 
countrymen.  The  strange  songs  of  the 
North  were  as  the  breath  of  life  to  him, 
and  in  his  eyes  shone  the  clear  cold  gleam 
of  the  Northern  lights.  Nevertheless, 
America  seemed  to  hold  an  extraordinary 
fascination  for  him,  possibly  because  his 
immense  body  craved  the  sense  of  free- 
dom which  the  untamed  mountains  and 
the  broad  prairies  of  America  alone  can 
give. 


which  were  all  turned  over  to  the  expe 
mental  colony.  Philadelphia  subscrit 
two  millions  to  the  Sunbury  and  E 
Road;  New  York  gave  another 


BULL’S  NOBLE  IDEAL. 


His  extraordinary  attempt  to  found  a 
colony  in  Pennsylvania  sounds  like  a 
dream.  Early  in  the  fifties  he  bought 
125,000  acres  of  land  in  Potter  County  on 
the  Susquehanna,  on  which,  in  his  own 
words,  “to  found  a New  Norway,  con- 
secrated to  liberty,  baptized  with  inde- 
pendence, and  protected  by  the  Union’s 
mighty  flag.”  His  object  was  to  find  a 
place  for  fellow  countrymen  of  his  who 
dwelt  in  the  south,  undergoing  much  hard- 
ship and  suffering  intensely  from  the  un- 
congenial climate — uncongenial  that  is,  to 
the  hardy  sons  of  ice  and  snow.  About 
three  hundred  houses  were  built,  together 
with  a country  inn,  a store  and  a church, 
and  hither  the  Norwegians  flocked  in 
hundreds.  Ole  Bull  gave  concerts  with 
overwhelming  success,  the  proceeds  of 


millions  to  a branch  of  the  Erie  and  N 
York  road  from  Elmira  to  Oleana,  t 
northern  line  of  the  colony.  His  pla 
were  gigantic. 

Shortly  after  founding  the  colony 
went  on  tour,  visiting  California 
way  of  Panama.  Here  he  contract 
yellow  fever,  and  while  still  prostrat 
with  sickness  he  learnt  that  the  title 
the  land  he  had  bought  in  Pennsylvan 
was  fraudulent.  He  hurried  back 
Philadelphia  only  to  find  that  the  age 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  affairs  h 
deliberately  duped  him.  The  agent  pe 
suaded  Bull  to  go  home  with  him  a 
discuss  the  situation  over  the  dinner  tab 
Seated  at  the  table  Ole  Bull  felt  a sudd 
aversion  to  food  though  he  was  fai 
from  the  lack  of  it  and  from  fatigi 
Driven  into  a corner  by  the  excited  violi 
ist,  the  agent  defiantly  confessed  havi 
cheated  him,  saying  “I  have  your  mone 
now  do  your  worst!”  Some  years  lat 
the  agent  confessed  on  his  deathbed  th 
he  had  put  poison  in  the  food  he  h 
offered  to  Ole  Bull.  The  real  owner 
the  land  was  a Quaker  gentleman  who  h 
done  his  utmost  to  apprise  Ole  Bull 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  but  in  vat 
owing  to  the  machinations  of  the  pe 
fidious  agent.  The  Quaker  was  muc 
interested  in  the  experiment,  and  offer 
the  land  to  Bull  at  a considerably  reduce 
price,  but  Bull  was  not  able  to  do  moi 
than  purchase  the  land  on  which 
houses  stood,  and  was  compelled 
abandon  his  dream-colony. 


tl 


The  Interpretive  Power  of  the  Accompaniment 


BY  MARIEfM.  BENEDICT 


Comment  on  certain  effects  in  accom- 
paniment, which  are  essential  to  artistic 
ensemble  in  choir  work,  may  seem  a 
thing  unnecessary.  But,  if  he  who  runs 
may  read,  there  are  yet  a few  organists 
treading  our  planet,  to  whose  mental  re- 
cesses the  idea  of  perfection  of  style  and 
interpretation  in  rendition  of  accompani- 
ments seems  not  to  have  really  pene- 
trated. Yet  the  realization  of  this  ideal 
is  vitally  essential  to  beauty  of  effect,  to 
any  true  interpretation  of  the  thought 
of  the  composer,  as  embodied  in  anthem, 
quartet,  or  solo. 

We  shall  all  agree  that  the  accompani- 
ment is  the  background  of  any  vocal 
number,  quite  as  truly  as  are  the  effects 
in  color  and  mood,  the  background  of  a 
picture.  It  is,  in  its  true  estate,  that 
subtly  interpretive  tonal  medium,  against 
which  the  beauty  of  the  different  vocal 
parts  stand  out  in  clear  relief  as  the  beauty 
of  the  single  figure,  or  as  a group  of 
figures  stands  out  against  the  background 
of  a picture.  It  is  that  which  heightens  a 
thousandfold  the  charm  of  melody,  which 
ineffably  illumines  and  intensifies  the 
music’s  message,  by  the  subtle  sugges- 
tiveness of  its  harmonic  undertone,  or  of 
its  thematic  counter  comment.  It  is  the 
instrumental  comment  upon  the  thought 
of  the  vocal  score,  and  if  it  lacks  sympa- 
thetic expression,  the  full  significance  of 
the  whole  will  remain  a thing  unrealized. 

To  go  through  the  organ  part,  with 
fair  accuracy  as  to  notes,  well  with  the 
choir  in  tempo,  is  not  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  the  accompaniment.  It  must  be 
studied  as  though  it  were  a solo.  The 
relation  of  every  phrase,  to  the  meaning 
of  the  whole,  must  be  carefully  consid- 


ered. The  significance  of  its  periods  c 
brief  solo,  and  of  its  reiterative  phrase 
The  deep  suggestiveness  of  its  harmoni 
changes.  The  vividly  illuminating  powe 
of  its  counter-themes,  all  must  be  mad 
one’s  own;  all  must  be  deeply  felt  b 
the  accompanist,  if  they  are  to  be,  in  th 
slightest  degree,  perceived  by  the  audi 
ence ; if  the  listeners  are  to  get  even  i 
suggestion  of  the  beauty  of  its  intei 
pretive  comment  upon  the  subject  of  th 
anthem. 

Not  only  in  anthem,  trio  or  duet  ma 
the  accompaniment  be  rich  in  sugged 
tive  meaning.  In  the  music  of  the  sitix 
plest  hymn,  the  organ  may  literally  transj 
figure  every  stanza.  In  announcement  oj 
the  hymn  and  in  its  rendition  with  th 
choir,  faith  and  vision,  aspiration  and  en 
deavor,  spiritual  peace  and  spiritua 
power  may  be  made  real  and  actua 
through  the  eloquence  of  the  organ,  un 
der  the  touch  of  one  who  knows  how  t< 
make  the  subordinate  part  take  its  vita 
share  in  expression  of  the  meaning  o 
composer  and  of  author. 


Why  should  a modern  composer  hesi 
tate  to  employ  the  far  greater  resource: 
placed  at  his  command?  Why  restric 
himself  to  antiquated  simplicity,  whet 
both  instruments  and  voices  are  able  t< 
interpret  the  most  abstruse  conception: 
with  perfect  accuracy?  And  yet  T woulc 
advise  a composer  rather  to  be  common 
place  than  far-fetched  in  his  ideas,  oi 
bombastic  in  his  expression  of  them.— 
Beethoven. 
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Directory  of  Summer  Schools 

\J  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN 


NORMAL  COURSE 

AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS 

in  the  beautiful  TIROLEAN  ALPS  near  Italy  and 
Switzerland  during  July  and  part 
of  August,  to  be  given  by 

VICTOR  HEINZE  of  Berlin 


the  extremely  successful  exponent  of  Prof 
Leschetizky's  and  other  modern  principles  o 
piano-playing.  Magnificent  surroundings  cool 
invigorating  climate.  A delightful  combina- 
tion of  study  and  healthful  recreation. 
Expenses  for  room,  board,  piano,  entire 
journey,  sight-seeing,  excursions,  exception- 
ally low.  Early  application  necessary. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

MRS.  ALICE  ORCHARD,  5026  Blackstone 
Ave..  Chicago,  Ills.  or  VICTOR  HEINZt, 
Berlin,  Peter  Vischerstrasse  19. 


FORMER 

ASSISTANT 


LESCHETIZKY’S 

EDWIN  HUGHES 

Offers  a Summer  Course  for  _ 
Advanced  Pianists  and  Teachers  in 

MUNICH 

Early  application  necessary 

Address:  Schweigerstr.  2,  Munich,  Germany 


Study 
IVIusic  Here  I 


Where  the  advantages  are  great- 
r est  Our  highly  proficient  instructors, 
r completely  equipped  conservatory,  unsur- 
' passed  faciUties  and  very  low  cost  make  the 

Normal  Conservatory  ol  Music 
and  School  ol  Fine  Arts 

pre-eminent  In  the  teaching  of  music,  rivaUng 
Europe's  finest  conservatories.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  other  or- 
chestral instruments.  Also  a course  in  public 
school  work— making  this  conservatory 
a Superior  School  for  Supervisor# 

Our  graduates  are  much  sought  for  to  fill  many  de- 
sirable positions.  For  circular  explaining  fur- 
ther rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ament,  Prin.,  Pa.  State  Normal, 
or  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  Mus.M 
Director,  Indiana,  Pa 
Box  A. 


CHARLES  VEON,  Pianist. 
STERE0PT1C0N  LECTURE  RECITALS 
“MOZART  AND  HIS  MUSIC” 

Mr  Veon  is  prepared  tofurnish  an  entire  program, 
or  to  deliver  a thirty  minute  lecture  to  precede  a 
musical  program  to  be  furnished  by  clubs,  artists  or 
advanced  students.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
care  of  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 


Shepard  Summer  School,  ORn  NjGE’ 

( The  New  Education  in  Music) 

June,  July  and  September  (omitting  August) 
TWO  WEEK  COURSES.  Repetition  Classes  Free. 

Daily  Lessons,  Classes,  Drills,  Plano  Demonstration. 

Recitals  will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  Principles  ap- 
plicable to  AI.L  GRADES.  Send  tor  list  of  subjects. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Shepard  Miss  Shepard 

Leipzig  Graduate  ^ cllesley  191o 


ECKWER’S  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy 

Special  Summer  Session 

Jane  22  to  July  25 — 5 Weeks 

1617  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hugh  A.  ClarkerMus.Poc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 
In  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Composition 
4632  CHESTER  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GUIDO  FERRARI 

VOICE  CULTURE  SPECIALIST 


Ho  w to  Conduct  a Music  School 

There  is  room  in  every  city  for  a successful  music  school  of 
the  Faelten  type.  The 

1914  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

will  include  illustrated  lessons  in  technique,  interpretation,  repertory, 
method,  class-instruction,  etc.  Write  today  for  special  circular. 

Faelten  Pianoforte  School,  Boston,  Mass. 


C0URTR1GHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

POSING,  RHYTHM  and  EAR  TRAINING. 

NORMAL  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a great  success  of  it  because  it .is  the 
one  system  guaranteeing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  116  Edna  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Valparaiso  University 

a i i r it  r • _iT A^.,,  ,n  T>  I n \l  i rp  V 1 r 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Accredited 

- „ VALPARAISO,  - - INDIANA. 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Piano, Voice,  Violin,  Organ,  Theory  and  Public  School  Music. 
Students  may  attend  «^oh»d  ^RE  THE  LOWEST  * 

Catalog  will  m yEAR  opEN  SEpTEMBER  15>  1914. 


A NEW  AND  WELL-PAID  PROFESSION 

Is  Open  To  Women  Who  Study 

THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers  Brookline  (Boston)  .Mass. 

The  demand  for  this  Method  is  steadily  increasing.  Last  Summer’s 
School  was  the  largest  since  the  Method  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  fifteen  years  ago. 

Dr.  Lvman  Abbott  says:  “Mrs.  Copp  teaches  children  to  think  and  to  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  music.  She  converts  it  from  a blind,  mechanical  copying,  into 
a vital  self  expression.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a method,  it  is  a revolution,  and  con- 
verts musical  education  from  a mere  drill  and  drudgery  into  an  inspiration  and  a li  e. 

Harvev  Worthington  Loomis  says:  “How  any  music  teacher  could  ever  allow 
young  pupils  to  struggle  on  in  the  old  stultifying  grind  after  seeing  your  m gen  ions  in- 
vention, is  beyond  my  comprehension.  You  are  indeed  the  Froebel  of  music,  and  the 
importance  of  your  educational  work  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  spite  of  the  many  cheap  copies  of  this  system  it  stands  unique 
in  its  aim  and  its  accomplishments.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

Horn.  Addr.v.,  31  York  T«r,ce,  Brooklin.^Mas..^  ^ 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  SINGING 

Address 

FREDERICK  W-WODELL,8"^! 

ton  Choral  Union  Concerts  (400  Voices,  Symphony 
Hall)  for  circular  Summer  School  Winthrop  Beach 
(near  Boston),  July  1— August  5.  Private  and  Class 
Lessons.  Opportunity  for  sea-bathing,  excursions,  etc. 

611  PIERCE  BLDG.,  COPLEY  SQ. 
BOSTON 


Music,  Art 
Literature 

Music  Courses 
strong — prepare 
for  career  or  higher 
conservatory  courses 


Brandon  Institute 


in  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  16  passenger  trains 
daily.  Scenery,  sanitation  and  water  unsurpassed. 
Excellent  accommodations.  Separate  apartments 
for  the  sexes.  Rates  $225  to  $350.  Send  for  catalog. 

BRANDON  INSTITUTE,  Basic,  Va. 


PIANO  TUNING 

Regulating  and  Repairing 

A Complete  Course  of  Self-instruction 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur 

By  J.  CREE  FISCHER 

PRICE  $1.75 

A work  of  great  practical  value.  Arranged 
systematically  in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, making  a book  that  can  be  used  for  self- 
instruction,  correspondence  courses  or  text 
book  in  schools  and  conservatories.  A valu- 
able lesson  ;s  that  on  the  tuning,  regulating 
and  repairing  of  reed  organs.  We  think  a 
work  or  this  kind  will  appeal  to  teachers  and 
musicians  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts  rarely  visited  by  professional 
tuners,  and  then  not  oftener  than  once  a year. 
It  will  also  be  a valuable  work  for  a young 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  in- 
come from  teaching  by  keeping  pupils’ pianos 
in  order. 


Southern  University  of  Music 

Gerard-Thiers,  Kurt  Mueller,  Directors 
353  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

C T June  and  July.  Special  courses  for 

Olimmer  lerm  Tenchers,  leading  to  special  Certifi- 
cates. Pupils,  at  their  option,  may  study  the  “Progressive 
Series  *’  edited  by  Godowsky,  Sauer,  Mathews  and  others,  at 
a cost  of  $’250,000.00.  Eminent  Faculty.  Highest  Standards. 
Dormitory.  Ask  for  circulars. 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Music  Engravers  and  Printers 

Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
publishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Mi.sic  llooks  BaTul, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


PEABODY 

CONSERVATORY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

Recognized  as  the  leading  endowed 
musical  conservatory  of  the  country 

SUMMER  SESSION 


July  1st  to  Aug.  12th 

Staff  of  eminent  European  and 
American  Masters  including: 


George  F.  Boyle 
Chas.  H.  Bochau 
Elizabeth  Coulson 
Minna  D.  Hill 
Henrietta  Holthaus 


Gustave  Strube 
Mabel  Thomas 
J.  C.  Van  Hulsteyn 
Bart  Wirtz 
Frederick  D.  Weaver 

Tuition  $10  to  $30  according  to  study 

Circulars  mailed 

Arrangements  for  classes  now  being  made 
Address,  FREDERICK  R.  HUBER,  Manager 


Brenau  College 

CONSERVATORY 

GAINESVILLE,  GA. 

Summer  Session,  June  30th. 
Fall  Session,  September  15th 

Special  Courses  for  Music  Teachers  and 
advanced  students.  Location,  foothills 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  delightful  climate 
summer  and  winter.  Many  attractions. 
Beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 
ADDRESS 

BRENAU,  Box  97,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


SUMMER  COURSES 

in  the 

ART  OF  TEACHING 

PIANO,  VIOLIN,  THEORY 

FOR  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS 

For  Information  Address 

HAHN  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

3915-S.  Ross  Avenue  DALLAS,  TEX. 


MR.  and  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS  Announce  their 
Eleventh  Annual  Teachers'  Classes 

for  Teachers  of  Piano  for  the  Study  of  Teaching  Material 

June  22  to  July  4.  Mont it,  N.  t’.,  (near  Asheville) 

August  a to  ir*.  uiilnigo 

(Both  Courses  nre  the*  same) 

Write  for  booklet  containing  outline  and  strong  letters 
from  Teachers  who  have  taken  the  Course 

Permanent  address:  Montreal,  North  Carolina 


Shenandoah 
Collegiate  Institute 

■ and  School  of  Music  ■ 

I College  preparatory.  Certificate  adu.its  to  University  or  Va. 

I anil  all  loading  colleges.  Piano,  voice,  elocution,  commercial, 

I art,  piano  tuning,  orchestra,  bund  and  pipe  organ.  Terms, 

I $'200  to  $275.  No  extras.  Address 

S.  C.  I.,  Box  110,  Dayton,  Va. 


A School  with  Ideals— and,  means  to  attain  them.  * 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

Faculty  of  Artist-Recitalists.  All  departments 
complete.  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus.  Public 
School  Music.  Oratory.  Languages. 

SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  JUNE  8th,  1914 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 
Peachtree  and  Broad  Streets,  - Atlanta,  Georgia 


BUSH  TEMPLE 

Annual  Five  Weeks  Summer  Normal 

ISABEL  HUTCHESON,  Director 

Piano  Voice,  Violin,  Theory.  Public  School  Music 
’ and  Musical  Kindergarten  Course 

SuPy  «iT  Bush  Temple,  Dallas,  Texas 
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NEW  YORK 


Repertoire  Coaching 

and 

Helpful  Technic 

towards  successful  concert  work  for  ad- 
vanced piano  players.  Special  sum- 
mer course  for  progressive  piano 
teachers,  adapted  to  their  needs  and 
aims.  Certificates.  Former  pupils  “En- 
thusiastic” and  “Grateful.”  Information. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER 

Steinway  Hall  New  York  City 


Granberry  Piano  School 

SUMMER  INSTRUCTION 
Teachers’  Training  Courses 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM.  BOOKLET 

CARNEGIE  HALL  - - NEW  YORK 


INTERNATIONAL  SnVKcv 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

/YFFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
leges,  Conservatories,  Schools. 
Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


W.  P.  SCHILLING 

131  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 
Vocal  teacher  and  author  of: 
Upper  Tenor,  Upper  Soprano  Tones; 
Breathing;  and  many  other  pub- 
lications on  vocal  culture. 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  SINGING 

MRS.  C.  HOWARD  ROYALL 

VOICE  PLACING  DICTION  BREATHING 
INTERPRETATION  REPERTORY 

LANGUAGES,  DRAMATIC  ACTION  AND 
ACCOMPANYING 

30  E.  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BRUNO  HUHN 

231  W.  96,  NEW  YORK 

Style,  Diction,  Repertoire,  etc. 
to  Vocalists 

WILL  TEACH  DURING  THE  SUMMER 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 
by  MAIL  wi.th  Dr- 

who  personally 
gives  all  Instruction  and corrects  all 
lessons.  N umber  of  pupils  limited. 

A simple,  concise  aud  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  VVOOLER.  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


A Six  Weeks 

Music  Course  in  New  York 
June  29th  to  August  8th 

T he  von  Ende  School  of  M usic 

A School  of  Acknowledged  Prestige 


The  Summer  Faculty  Includes 

Hans  van  den  Burg,  the  foremost  composer-pianist  of  Holland;  Elise  Conrad,  First 
Piano  Assistant  to  Sigismond  Stojowski;  Herwegh  von  Ende,  famous  instructor  of 
violin  virtuosi  and  teachers;  Lawrence  Goodman,  pupil  of  Hutcheson,  Lhevinne, 
and  brilliant  pianist;  Jeanne  Marie  Mattoon,  for  eight  years  pupil  and  teacher 
under  Leschetizky  in  Vienna;  Beatrice  McCue,  the  American  contralto  and  success- 
ful singing  teacher;  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  the  dean  of  American  pianoforte  instruc- 
tors; Adrienne  Remenyi,  famous  authority  on  voice  culture,  bel  canto  and  interpre- 
tation; J.  Frank  Rice,  First  Violin  Assistant  to  Mr.  von  Ende;  Louis  Stillman, 

Writer  and  teacher  of  pianoforte  technic  and  pedagogy. 

If  The  Free  Opportunities  include — 

Class  in  Elementary  Harmony 

Class  in  Advanced  Harmony 

Class  in  History  of  Music 

Supplementary  Class  in  Literature 
A Series  of  Historical  Recitals 

Weekly  Concerts , Lectures , Etc. 

If  Accommodations  at  the  Young  Ladies’  Dormitory  reserved 
in  the  order  received 
For  Catalogue  and  Information  write  The  Secretary 

THE  von  ENDE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

44  West  85th  Street,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  WEST  97th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - Director 

Greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  students,  teachers  and 
professionals  for  summer  study 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  MUSICIANS 
AND  STUDENTS 

will  be  held  at  this  school  beginning  June  1-15,  July  6-15  and  August 
1;  special  six  and  ten  Weeks’  courses,  starting  on  these  dates.  Be- 
sides the  regular  lessons  there  will  be  daily  lectures  on  all  subjects 
and  concerts  by  artists,  students  and  teachers.  Dormitories  in 
school  buildings.  Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and 
the  Hudson  River.  No  charge  for  teacher’s  certificates  and  diplo- 
mas. Send  for  booklet  and  other  printed  matter.  Also  terms, 
including  tuition,  board,  practicing,  etc. 


Burrowes  Course  °studyic 

Kindergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  or 
Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils— Satisfied  Parents— Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course,  l£"  ATTI-I  AR  T1NF  RT  TR  R F 

also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to  lYA  1 nAIUmh  DUIUVOVVCO 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


JOHN  ORTH 

Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Teaching 
Teachers 
How 

To  Teach 


Normal  Correspondence  Course 

In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic, 
Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand  Culture, 
and  How  to  Teach  Them  :: 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
NewYorkCity.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  YORK 


ROOT’S 

TECHNIC  AND 
ART  OF  SINGING 

A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  Scientific  Methods,  for  Use  in 
Private  Instruction  and  in 
Classes 

By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 
I.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21 

Part  1.  The  Beginning 55 

Part  2.  Through  the  Keys .05 

Part  3.  ProgressiveMusicianship.  .50 

II.  Introductory  Lessons  in 

Voice  Culture.  Op.  22  - $1.00 

III.  Thirty-two  Short  Song  Studies 

For  high  compass.  Op.  24 50 

For  medium  compass.  Op.  25 50 

For  lower  compass.  Op.  26 50 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises 

for  the  Voice.  Op.  27  - 60c 
V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies. 

Op.  20  $1.00 

VI.  Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the 

Synthetic  Method.  Op.28  75c 

(The  General  Principle  of  Vocalization.) 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice. 

Op.  23.  - - - $1.00 

VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song,  $1.00 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  publisher  and  the  author  Invite  all 
vocal  teachers  and  singers  to  examine  this 
series  of  works  and  therefore  make  these  two 
propositions: 

1.  To  send  the  complete  course  ON  IN- 
SPECTION (that  Is.  returnable)  to  anyone 
Interested,  costing  only  the  postage  In  case 
any  or  all  the  works  are  returned. 

2.  To  send  the  complete  series  of  ten 
works  in  any  one  voice  (when  published  for 
more  than  one)  for  Introductory  purposes.  If 
cashaccompanies  the  order,  for  $3.40,  post- 
paid. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music 

JOHN  B.  CALVERT,  D.D.,  President  (The  Metropolitan  College  of  Music) 

212  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City 


Special  Summer  Session,  June  22nd  to  July  31st 


Unusual  advantages  for  teachers 

29th  Season  Begins  September  30th 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean. 


THE  NEW  VIRGIL 
PRACTICE  CLAVIER 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Five  Weeks’  Summer  Session  Begins  Saturday,  June  27th 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

A TC  VTRr.TT  1205  Cameron  Building  NFWYORK 

IV.  V I tv  VJ  1 , Madison  Ave.  and  34th  Street  iXE-VV  I 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertiser*. 
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of  Summer  Schools 


Some  of  America’s 
Most  Prominent  Singers 

are  studying  the  new  modern 
method  of  voice  culture  at  the 

N.  Y.  School  of  Music  and  Arts 

56-58  West  97th  Street 

With  RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 

Voice  Building,  Coaching,  Concert, 
Oratorios,  Opera  and  Repertoire 

A free  voice  trial  illustrating  his  natural  method 
of  tone  production  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
how  he  gives  nearly  all  his  pupils  a range  of  three 
octaves  instead  of  two. 

will  guarantee  to  raise  your  voice  several  tones 
higher  with  ease.  Has  students  who  sing  C above 

high  C. 

Free  Recital  Every  Thursday  at  8 P.  M. 

Lectures  on  Breathing, Anatomy  of  theVoice  and  Pedagogy, 
Wednesday  at  11.30  A M. 

Boarding  and  Day  Students  Phone-River  679 

Send  for  booklet  and  other  printed  matter. 

Also  List  of  prominent  singers  all  over  the  country 
who  are  studying  this  method. 


HE  HAGGERTY-SNELL’S  SUMMER 
ICHOOL  OF  VOCAL  and  PIANO  MUSIC 

Deep  Breathing,  Physical  Culture,  Expression. 

June  16th— August  16th.  Mde.  Haggerty-Snell 
has  an  international  reputation  of  being  able  to 
teach  anyone  to  sing  who  is  not  deaf  or  dumb. 

$75  for  the  course.  Best  board  secured  for 
pupils  reasonable.  Certificates  given. 

IDA  HAGGERTY-SNELL 

647  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


- College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

Taught  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practically,  rapidly. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Three  Trial  Les- 
ion., Free.  If  not  then  convinced  you  will  succeed 
you  owe  ns  nothing.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  mean  business,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 
Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Musical  Post  Cards 


Imported  Platlnotypes 
Superb  Reproductions 

Cards 

12 


Cards 

Italian  Composers  - - 6 

Great  P ianists,  Series  A 1 2 
Great  Pianists,  “ B 12 


Great  Violinists  - - 

Celebrated  Violinists  - 
Renowned  Violinists  - 
American  Composers 
Modem  Pianists 
Modem  Violinists,  Series 
A and  B.  each  - - 


Great  Masters 
Modern  Masters  - 6 

Opera  Composers  - 6 

Russian  Composers-  6 

Northern  EuropeCom- 
posers  - - 6 

French  Composers  - 6 

Opera  Singers,  Series 
A-E,  each  - - 6 

Master  Violinists  - 6 

Conductors  - - 6 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

NEW  SETS  FOR  1914 

Card,  Card, 

American  Conductors -6  I Modern  Pianists 
Famous  Siring  Quaitets  6 Series  A and  B-  - 6 
American  Composers  Celebrated  Organists  - u 
Series  A and  B - 6 I Famous  Cellists  - - - b 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 
HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 
LISZT- Six  Cards— The  set,  1 5 cents. 

WAGNER — Twelve  Cards — The  set.  30  cents. 
BEETHOVEN— Twelve  Cards— 30  cents  per  set. 
GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS— Fourteen 
of  the  Great  Composers.  Printed  in  nine  colors, 
with  the  composer  s birthplace  on  each  card.  35 
cent*  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 
Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  W agner  Operas  as 
presented  in  Germany,  Lohengrin  (41.  Meisteisingers 
(6),  Parsifal  (10),  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),Tann- 
haeuser  (9).  The  Rang  (28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Aida,  Boheme 
Butterfly,  FalstafI,  Iris,  Tosca.  Modem  Operas 
Rienzi-Hollaender,  Tannhmuser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan, 
Meistersingers.  Parsifal.  The  Ring.  Six  selected 
cards,  25  cents. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Musical  Pictures 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 
MASTERFUL  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  EXPLANATORY  CATALOG 

JUNE  24th  to  JULY  30th  1914 

VIRGIL  PIANO  CONSERVATORY 

Special  Summer  Courses  (Virgil  Method) 

Foundational,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Technic,  Pedalling,  Interpretation,  Recitals 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director  42  West  76th  street,  new  york 


THE  HELENE  MAIGILLE 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BEL  CANTO 

(SCIENCE  OF  VOCAL  ART) 

Tone  Placing— Diction— Style— Repertoire 

A Summer  Session  pre-eminently  for  Teachers  and  Students  not  in  New  York  during  the  regular  season 

The  Summer  Session  of  Seven  Weeks  begins  on  Monday,  June  15th, 
continuing  to  Saturday,  Aug.  8th,  1914 

TOURING  the  session  tone  production  and  diction  will  be  the  serious  special  features.  Repertoire  m 
L)  English  Fren'-h,  German  and  Italian  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  perfect  voice  placing  and  its 
application  in'pure  diction  to  English  and  the  foreign  languages  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  teachers  and  soloists,  for  without  perfect  tone  production  all  aims  at  style  diction  and 
repertoire  avail  little  to  the  aspiring  singer,  and  is  oftentimes  a stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the  most 

conscientious  teacher.  , 

Promises  of  seven  successful  weeks  will  be  lulnlled.  ....  , » 

No  student,  teacher  or  soloist  will  return  to  his  or  her  home,  scholastic  institution,  church  or 
concert  work  with  disappointment  as  a result  of  their  sojourn  in  New  )ork;  but  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  they  have  spent  seven  very  happy  and  profitable  weeks  in  study  at 

“THE  HELENE  MAIGILLE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BEL  CANTO" 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Address  Secretary  for  “Illustrated  Leaflet" 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

STUDENTS  ^<5UALlFIED,ASsC^>NCERTpPlAJdSTS  ^AND^TEACHERS. 

“The  program  was  given  by  eight  unusually  gifted  pupils  who  owe  their  splendid  training  to 
Parsons  "-(Musical  Leader).  "The  playing  of  these  by  these  pupils  of  Bach  preludes  and  fugues  and 
modern  Pieces  was  unusual,  brilliant  and  musically  warm."  “M.  Redderman  played  the  Revolutionary 
Etude  of  ChoHn  with  a blaze  of  brilliant  technic.  P.  Feinne  reached  a big  climax  in  Rubinstein  s 
Staccato  Etude.  M.  Kotlarsky  showed  virtuoso  technic,  repose  and  much  dash  in  Liszt  s Rhapsody 
XIV.”  “Aida  Dolinsky’s  Bach  prelude  and  fugue  in  C sharp  major  was  especially  admirable.  Such 
teaching  needs  no  finishing  touches  in  Europe.”— (N.  Y Musical  Courier). 

Apply  for  personal  | J|t^»ction^t<^  ALBERT^R^^S^PARSONB^  STEINWAY  HALL, 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC— Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture  sight  reading  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting 
methods?! practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  ...  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 


OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Frank  Damrnsrh.  P|reclnr 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability 
with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious  work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted,  l'or  catalogue 

and  full  Information  address  SECRETARY,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


announces  the  Eighth 
Annual  Session  of  his 


MR.  R.  G.  WEIGESTER  

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC 

At  Elmira,  N.  Y„  July  6 to  Aug.  29  (8  weeks) 

PRIVATE  AND  CLASS  The  Normal  Course  covers  the  entire  ground  of  Vocal  Study  by  means 
INSTRUCTION  IN  of  lecture,  class  and  private  instruction  Pleasant  surroundings,  modern 
SINGING  equipment.  Write  for  Booklet  A.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  C.ty 


Weeks  Courses 

For  Teachers  and 
Advanced  Students 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  BOARD 

Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  Public  School 
Music,  Normal  Methods,  Locke’s  Primary 
Plan,  etc.  Certificates.  Catalog.  Teachers 
educated  in  Europe. 

Marks’  Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  F.  MARKS,  Director 
2 West  121st  Street  New  York 


ANTHEM 

COLLECTIONS 


AT  THE 


SMALLEST  PRICE 
POSSIBLE 


MODEL  ANTHEMS 

Containing  26  Selections 

ANTHEM  REPERTOIRE 

Containing  23  Selections 

ANTHEM  WORSHIP 

Containing  20  Selections 

ANTHEM  DEVOTION 

Containing  17  Selections 
NEW  ANTHEM  COLLECTION 

ANTHEMS  OF  PRAYER 
AND  PRAISE 

For  Quartet  or  Chorus  Choirs,  Specially 
Adapted  for  Volunteer  Choirs, 
for  General  Use. 

The  newest  addition  to  our  successful  series  of 
anthem  collections.  One  of  the  best.  The  plates 
were  specially  engraved,  and  the  anthems  are 
largely  in  short  score,  although  not  entirely  so. 
They  are  all  easy  or  of  moderate  difficulty,  bright, 
melodious  and  generally  attractive. 

Price,  25  cts.  each  postpaid;  $1.80 
per  dozen  not  postpaid.  A sample 
copy  of  all  five  for  75  cts. 

Each  of  these  volumes  contains  a collection 
of  melodious  anthems  of  moderate  length  and 
difficulty  suited  for  general  and  special  use, 
including  standard  and  original  pieces  avail- 
able for  quartet  or  chorus  choir.  Thousands 
of  copies  of  each  of  these  works  have  been  sold 
in  the  last  few  years. 

The  titles  of  the  above  collections  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  difficulty.  Among 
the  composers  represented  are  Schnecker, 
Barnby,  Buck.  Danks,  Geibel,  MacDougall. 
Spinny,  Gaul,  Brackett.  Wodell,  Simper. 
Handel  and  Beethoven. 


Let  us  send  our  list  of  new  octavo  music,  also 
our  plan  for  sending  "Octavo  Music  on  Sale. 
Also  a pipe  organ  catalogue,  containing  many 
imported  novelties. 

Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers 
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Directory  of  Summer 

«-/  WESTERN 


Bernhardt  Bronson 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Mr.  Bronson  will  conduct  a special  _ 
Summer  Course  for  teachers  from 

July  6th  to  August  10th,  1914 

Planned  with  especial  regard  for 
instruction  in  the  training  of  the 
tongue  and  jaw. 

Write  for  detailed  information. 


Studios:  558  Jefferson  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EFFA  ELLIS 


Keyboard  Harmony 
Melody  Building  and 
Teaching  System 

may  be  studied  personally  with 
Effa  Ellis  Perfield,  the  origina- 
tor, in  the  following  cities  between 
now  and  July  15 — Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Portland, Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  For  exact  dates,  write 

EFFA  ELLIS  PERFIELD 

205  Boston  Store  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Vocal  Summer 
Institute 


FOR  VOCAL  STUDENTS, 
PROFESSIONAL 
SINGERS  and  TEACHERS 


Alexander  Henneman 


Editor  of  Vocal  Department, 
Musical  Monitor  ahd  World. 


Director 

A Five  Weeks  Course  in  the  Theory 
and  Praeticcof  Ringing.  12  Private 
Lessons,  12  Class  Lessons  and  Dem- 
onstrations, 6 Lectures.  10  Sight 
Reading  and  Ear  Training  Classes,  2 Round  Tables  and  5 
Lecture  Recitals  Course  conducted  on  the  stage  of  the  audi 
torium.  Diplomas.  Send  for  Prospectus. 

Henneman  Hall,  3723  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

Kroeger  School  of  Music 

E.  R.  KROEGER,  Director 

Summer  Term , 

June  1st  to  July  20th 

MUSICAL  ART  BUILDING 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 


FOREST  PARK 


E.  R.  KROEGER 

PIANO. 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Stocklioff,  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter, Voice.  54th  year. 
Senior  and  I unior  Colleges,  Prep,  and  College  of  Music. 
Summer  School  in  Music  Opens  June  1st. 
Annual  Session,  Sept.  16.  Bible,  Gym.  Expression 
Domestic  Sc  i e n c e . 

ANNA  S.  CAIRNS, 

President,  St.  Louis. 


UNIVERSITY 


Hughey  Color  Music 

FOR  ALL-ROUND  CHILD  CULTURE 

Summer  Class  August 

FOR  TEACHERS 


Address  Mrs.  L.  C.  HAWLEY,  Representative 
Ho  tel  Polhemus  San  Diego,  California 


DUNNING  SYSTEM  of  Improved  Music  Study  for 


Beginners  Makes  You  a Specialist 
Practical  and  Artistic  in  Theory  and  Application 


Presenting  a new.  world  in  music  alike  to  beginners  and  advanced  pupils.  “Progress'’ 
the  20th  century  slogan  along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  interest  has 
never  been  more  thoroughly  and  practically  exemplified  in  educational  lines  than  in 

the  Dunning  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners. 


Burdened  teachers  are  realizing  this  more  each  year,  also  that  there  is  a demand  for  experts  along  this 
line  of  teaching,  endorsed  by  Leschetizky, Busoni,  Carreno,  Gadski,  De  Pachmann  and  many  others  who 
pronounce  it  the  most  scientific  and  best  in  use  for  beginners  of  any  age.  The  only  system  whereby  the 
truly  normal  idea  is  carried  out.  Normal  training  classes  for  teachers  Portland,  Oregon,  June  23rd,  Chicago, 
August  10th,  New  York,  September  20th.  Address  for  booklets,  Mrs.  Carre  Louise  Dunning,  11  West  36th  St. 
New  York  City. 


Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Mrs.  Dunning,  will  conduct  normal  training 
classes  for  teachers  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  beginning  April  20th,  July  20th  and  October  19th,  1914.  Proximity  to 
delightful  beaches  affords  opportunity  for  teachers  to  combine  study  with  recreation  at  the  seashore. 
Address  Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  3914  Third  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  scored  phenomenal  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers — as  well  as 
children  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  teachers  of  the  Dunning  System,  will  open 
a normal  training  class  for  teachers  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  July  28th — under  the  same  conditions  as  Mrs. 
Dunning  conducts  the  class.  Address,  Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  The  Propylaerm,  Indianapolis  Ind! 


Be  a Teacher  of  Music! 


Thoma  s 
Normal 
Training 
School 


Special  One- Year  Course 

Teach  music  in  the  public 
schools.  The  pay  is  good 
and  the  work  pleasant.  We 


are  the  oldest  school  in  the  country  offering  a complete  and  thorough 
course  in  public  school  music  that  may  be  finished  in  one  year.  We 
also  teach  Drawing,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art,  Physical  Train- 
ing, Manual  Training.  Strong  faculty,  beautiful  location,  unsurpassed 
equipment.  Catalogue  sent  free.  For  detailed  information  address 
THE  SECRETARY,  3029  West  Grand  Boulevard,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


N.  J.  COREY 

Pianist,  Organist  and  Musical  Lecturer 


The  most  Novel.  Varied  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Lecture-recitals  upon 
the  American  Platform. 


Given  with  success  at  many  of  the  largest  Universities,  Colleges,  Lyceums 
and  Societies. 


The  Lecture-recital  on  the  “ Eroica  Sonata  of  MacDowell,”  Mr.  Corey’s 
literary  interpretation  of  which  has  the  composer's  own  endorsement,  is 
especially  adapted  for  music  schools  and  musical  clubs. 

For  information,  address 


38  WOODWARD  TERRACE,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC:  established  1867 

|yjj| 

CLARA  BAUR,  Foundress 

Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  Throughout  the  Summer 

Elocution — MU  S I C — Languages 

Also  Special  Summer  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 

Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Directress,  1 

WILLIAM  H . PONTIUS,  Director  Department  of  Music.  CH  A RLF,S  M . HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratory  and  Dramatio  Art 
THE  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  (OCHSES  MAKE  THE 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  M. 

_ _ _ Minneapolis, 

ART  Minn. 


42-41 

Eighth  SI.,  S. 


ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC 


TIIE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  TIIE  NORTHWEST 
SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  SIX  W EEKS,  OPENS  JUNE  16th 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  TUESDAY,  8EPTEM  HER  1,  1014 

all  branches  of  Music,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art,  from  Elementary  to  Post  G rnduate,  equal  iu  standard  to  similar 
in  European  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty  four.  Each  department  under  Masters  of 
on.  Recital  llnll  seating  600.  Two  manual  pedal  pipe  orgnu.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  School 
ear.  Pupihs  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalog  E 


For  Inexperienced  Teachers  of  the  Piano 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  TERM  July  6th  to  August  7th 


Ten  lessons.  Each  lesson  representing  one  grade.  How  and  what  to  teach  from  rudiments 
to  advanced  work.  Private  lessons  only.  Daily  lessons  will  be  given  if  time  is  limited. 

MAY  E.  PORTER  ::  186  AVERY  AVENUE  ::  DETROIT,  MICH. 


TESTIMONIAL  FROM  DR  WILLIAM  MASON 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL 

PIANO 

TUNING 

9th  Y,ar  Diploma 

Granted  Free  Catalog. 

D.  O.  BETZ,  Direct 

>r  : : : ADA,  O. 

Beethoven  Conservatory 


Special  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 
BROS.  EPSTEIN 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Oli?)  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


B.  F.  Clark  Teachers  Agency 


Chicago— 414-416  Steinway  Hal!  ’ 
Lincoln,  Nob.— flrat  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Baltimore,  Md.— Munsoy  Bldg. 
Spokane,  Wash.— Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development  " 1*  J 

D‘ Israeli 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  BRAINERD  CADY 


(Lecturer  in  Music,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York). 


15  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  NORMAL 

1914 

Portland,  Oregon  June  24 — July  29 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Aug.  3 — Aug.  29 


Announcements  on  Application 


Detroit  Conservatory  i 

Of  MlISlC  ^ranc's  *-•  ^ork'  M.A.,  President  ! 

FINEST  CONSERVA- 
TORY IN  THE  WEST 

.’ISIIi  Viar. 

SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

June  29 — August  1 


5 Weeks 

Offers  courses  in 
Piano,  Voice,  Violin, 
Organ,  Theory,  etc. 

Academic  Dept.  Stu 
dents  may  enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  H.  BELL 
1015  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Your  Music  Is  Torn  ! 


It  will  Take  One  Minute  to 
Repair  it  by  Using 


MuItum-in-Parvo  Binding  Tape 


i-yard  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-yard 
roll  of  paper,  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 


Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JMusk  Typography  in  all  its  Branches 

HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES  * 


jp  Dudley  T.  Limerick  | 

— GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES 


JNo.  i o S.  Dicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

( Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


THE  AGENCY  WITH  THE' SHORT  UNDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT  25tti  YEAR 


GOLD  AND  SILVER 

MEDALS 


This  medal  made  of  gold,  roman  finish, 
of  substantial  weight,  engraved  to  order, 
net,  postpaid,  555.00.  The  same  in  silver, 
net,  postpaid,  553.00. 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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of  Summer  Schools 


CHICAGO 


COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President 


SUMMER  TERM 

June  29  to  August  1 

PIANO,  VOICE,  VIOLIN,  DRAMATIC  ART 

Special  terms.  ::  Correspondence  invited 

Address  the  Registrar  for  Catalogue 

Box  44,  Auditorium  Building  - Chicago,  III. 


HAROLD  HENRY 

Concert  Pianist 

announces  that  he  will  teach  until 
August  1,  1914 

For  terms  and  appointments  address: 

HAROLD  HENRY,  426  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Well-known  Fables 
Set  to  Music 

VOCAL  OR  INSTRUMENTAL 
Verses  by  Jessica  Moore 

Music  by  Geo.  L.  Spaulding 

Price,  50  Cents 

Mr.  Spaulding’s  work  is  too  well  known 
to  call  tor  extended  comment.  But  this 
particular  volume  is  unique  of  its  kind.  It 
consists  of  sixteen  little  pieces  which  may 
be  played  or  sung,  each  piece  taking  its  title 
from  one  of  ^Esop’s  Fables,  each  fable  hav- 
ing been  versified  and  set  to  an  appropriate 
and  original  melody.  The  pieces  all  lie 
in  the  first  or  early  second  grade,  and  dis- 
play the  same  freshness  of  melody  and 
attractive  musical  qualities  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  composer’s  well-known  “Tunes 
and  Rhymes  for  the  Playroom,”  and  other 
works.  This  volume  is  gotten  up  in  hand- 
some form,  very  clearly  engraved  and  uni- 
form in  general  make-up  with  the  other 
popular  volumes  by  this  writer. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 


1712  Chestnut  St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A Day  in  Flowerdom 

An  Operetta  for  the  Young  Folk 

Libretto  and  Lyrics  by  Jessica  Moore 
Music  by  Geo.  L.  Spaulding  Price,  50  cts. 

This  little  work  is  intended  to  furnish 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old. 
Its  production  will  be  a source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  youthful  participants  and 
their  friends,  and  it  will  prove  of  equal 
Interest  to  the  grown-ups. 

It  is  in  two  scenes,  consisting  of  ten 
musical  numbers,  all  bright,  melodious 
and  full  of  go.  The  short  bits  of  dia- 
logue are  clever  and  amusing.  The 
scenery  and  costumes  are  inexpensive 
and  easy  of  preparation,  and  the  music 
and  the  text  are  easily  learnt.  It  may 
be  produced  by  any  number  of  children. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY 


N.  Clark  St.  & Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago 


Kenneth  M.  Bradley,  President 


SUMMER  SESSION 


Beginning  June  22 


Special  Courses  in 


Expression 
Dramatic  Art 


MUSIC 


Languages 
Public  School  Music 


Conducted  by  an  unsurpassed  faculty  including 
Mme.  Julie  Rive’-King  Harold  Von  Mickwitz  Mme.  Justine  Wegener 

Guy  Herbert  Woodard  Frank  B.  Webster  Edgar  A.  Nelson 

Miss  Grace  Stewart  Potter  Emil  LeClercq  1E.dwar,‘i,  ?VfTalV  , 

Miss  Mae  Julia  Riley  Ernest  O.  Todd  ' M.ss  Adela.de  G.  Lewis 

The  management  announces  the  exclusive  teaching  engagement  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  baritone: 

CHARLES  W.  CLARK 

Students  wishing  private  lessons  with  any  of  the  above  named  Artists,  should  make  application  in  advance 

THE  BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY  IS  THE  ONLY  CONSERVATORY  IN  CHICAGO 
WHICH  HAS  ITS  OWN  DORMITORY.  Reservation  of  rooms  must  be  made  in  advance 

For  Catalog  and  special  literature  address: — Edward  H.  Schwenker,  Secretary 


Caruthers  School  of  Piano 

A Summer  School  of  I\4ethods  for  Piano  Teachers 

JUNE  29  to  JULY  31,  1914 

Lectures  given  by  Julia  Lois  Caruthers,  Director 

Classes  in  Technic,  Ear  Training  and  Harmony,  and  Children’s  Dem- 
c onstration  Classes  given  by  Elizabeth  Waldo  McCrea. 

Classes  in  the  Teaching  Material  of  Piano  Literature  given  by  Meda 
Zarbell.  These  Classes  include  technical  and  interpretative 
analysis  of  the  compositions  played. 

Weekly  Recitals  and  Lectures  given  by  the  Faculty  and  assisting 

artlStS.  for  booklet  giving  full  information  address  Secretary 

724  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING  : : : : CHICAGO 


Northwestern  University 

Summer  School  of  Music  June  22  to  Aug.l,  1914 


Secretary,  School  of  Music 


TN  addition  to  expert  private  teaching 
I in  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice  the 
school  offers  a special  course  in  Piano 
Teaching  Methods  which  outlines  def- 
inite systems  of  instruction  with  copi- 
ous teaching  material  for  both  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  pupils.  A six 
weeks  course  with  72  hours  of  in- 
struction in  piano  methods,  harmony, 
musical  analysis  and  history  of  music 
for  twenty-five  dollars.  Private  lessons 
extra.  Evanston  is  the  most  beautiful 
residential  city  in  the  West,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  a half-hour 
from  the  heart  of  Chicago. 

Send  for  Summer  Bulletin  with  full  particulars  to 

::  EVANSTON,  ILL. 


Frederic  W.  Root 

WILL  HOLD  A TEN 
DAY  SESSION  OF 

NORMAL  WORK 

======  FOR  = 

Teachers  of  Singing 

On  Alternate  Days,  July  6 — 27 

Mr.  Root’s  Normal  Course  is 
designed  to  supply  the  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  voice 
teaching  which  saves  from 
haphazard,  experimental, 
false  or  one-sided  treatment. 


Send  for  Circular 

Kimball  Hall  - Chicago 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 
Director 

Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

RESULTS  POSITIVE 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bidg.  CHICAGO 


LYCEUM  ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


Announces  a 


Summer  Normal  Course  in  Piano 

6 weeks,  June  29  thru  Aug.  7,  under  the 
direction  of  Edgar  A.  Brazelton. 


Special  Dramatic  Course 

under  Elias  Day,  beginning  July  6 for  4 
weeks  and  August  3 for  four  weeks. 

For  catalog  address  Secretary, 

Box  L,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SUMMER  NORMAL 

PRESENTING  A 

SPECIAL  COURSE 

IN 

“HOW  TO  TEACH  MUSIC  from  Rudiments 
to  Master  Works” 

Private  Lessons,  Lectures,  Class  Exercises 

Conducted  by 

President  E.  H.  SCOTT 
for  Western  Conservatory 

Synopsis  Mailers  Bldg.,  ::  Chicago 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 


304  S.  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Offers  modern  courses  in  all  departments  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  Superior 
faculty  of  seventy-five.  Diplomas  and  Degrees.  Many  free  advantages. 

SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  from  June  29th  to  Aug.  1st,  1914.  Recitals,  Lecture  Courses  by  eminent 
educators  arranged  for  the  special  needs  of  teachers.  Twenty-eighth  Season.  Catalog 
and  Summer  Session  prospectus  mailed  free.  JOHN J.  HA  TTSTAED  / , President. 


The  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 

Author  of  “ Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic 

Summer  School Third  Season  SpeciaMWe  ’weeks  count  for  teachers,  Delightful 

location  for  combining  summer  study  and  recreation.  For  full  particulars  address 

E.  H.  LOGAN,  Secretary,  630  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 


mODCUfED  TCAPUCD’C  AfiSMPY  has  had  THIRTY‘ONE  year*  of  ex‘ 
-Until  tn-  I CAblftn  O-flUtHUI  perience,  co-operating  with  TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS.  Write  for  our  free  booklet. 

AUDITORIUM  BUILDING  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 

Announces  SUMMER  SESSION - ALL  DEPARTMENTS— SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 
Beginning  Monday , June  22nd 

PIANO— VOICE— VIOLIN— THEORY— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

For  Catalog  and  Special  Announcement  address  J.  B.  HALL,  509  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
■when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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MUSIC  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  REED  ORGAN 


Partial  List  of  Our  Publications  Suitable  for  the  Reed  Organ. 


1528 

1530 

9745 

2550 

3554 

8824 

8985 

3000 

2900 

3008 

5101 

1503 

3792 

1559 
2211 
1515 

1575 

1551 

1567 
1558 

1568 
1570 

1576 

1569 

3013 

4510 

1562 

1552 
1524 

1560 


4053 


7977 

411 

9756 

3152 

3446 

6382 

3046 

7892 

4334 

7461 

8771 

7769 

1548 

1527 

1547 

1516 


Grade  Price 

d’Albert,  Chas.  Peri  Waltz 3 .30 

Armstrong,  Frank  L.  Organist  Musings.  ...  3 .50 

Armstrong,  W.  D.  Rococo  Gavotte 2%  .40 

Asclier,  J.  Shepherd's  Content 1 .15 

Ashford,  E.  L.  Barcarolle 2 .25 

Atherton,  F.  P.  Grand  Promenade  March . . 2 Vi  .40 

Atherton,  F.  P.  Op.  220.  Rip  Van  Winkle 

and  the  Dwarfs 3 .60 

Bachmann,  G.  Cendrillon 1 .20 

Bachmann,  G.  Defile,  Le  Marche  Militaire.  3 .50 

Bachmann,  G.  Rosette  Valse 2 .35 

Balfe,  M.  W.  Bohemian  Girl.  Arr.  by  Sep. 

Winner  2 .50 

Barnard,  d’ Auvergne.  Grenadiers,  The....  1 .20 

Bassford,  Wm.  K.  Op.  133,  No.  2.  Plain- 
tive Song,  A 2 .25 

Batiste,  Edourd.  Celebrated  Andante,  The.  3 .20 

Battmann,  Jacques  X.  Chapel  March 2 .20 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Plight,  The 3 .30 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  75,  No.  15.  Fun- 
eral Voluntary  4 .30 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  74,  No.  8. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  E flat 4 .40 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  75,  No.  11. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  D flat 4 .30 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  75,  No.  13. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  C flat 4 .40 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  75,  No.  14. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  P flat 1 .50 

Battmann,  Jacques  X.  Op.  76,  No.  20. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  C flat 3 .35 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  76,  No.  16. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  C flat 4 .40 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  77,  No.  23. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  D flat 4 .40 

Beaumont,  P.  Song  of  the  Soldiers 3 .30 

Beaumont,  P.  Twilight  and  Evening  Song.  2 Vi  .20 

Beazley,  J.  C.  At  Eventide 3 .20 

Beazley,  J.  C.  Victor,  The 2 .15 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  13.  Adagio 2 .20 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  26.  Andante....  2 .20 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  47.  Andante 
from  the  Kreutzer  Sonata 
Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  73.  Theme 

from  Emperor  Concerto 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  30,  No.  2. 

Melody  for  Violin  Son.  0 Minor 
Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Minuet  in  G,  No.  2.. 
Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Sonatina  in  G Major, 

No.  1 2 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Three  Melodies 5 

Behr,  F.  Op.  503,  No.  8.  Gaily  Chanting 

Waltz  1 

Behr,  F.  Golden  Flowers  Waltz 1 

Bergthal,  Hugo.  Op.  11,  No.  2.  Soldier’s 

March  2 

Blaesing,  F.  Festival  March 1 

Bovet,  H.  Op.  5,  No.  1.  The  Bugle  Corps 

March  2 

Brackett,  F.  H.  Circus  Parade,  The....  2 

Brackett,  F.  H.  Merry  Men  March 2 Vi 

Bughee,  L.  A.  March  of  the  Giants 2 

Bugbee,  I,.  A.  Pussy’s  Lullaby 1 

Clark,  Scotson.  Belgian  March 3 

Clark,  Scotson.  Marche  des  Girondins . . . . 3 

Clark,  Scotson.  Pilgrims’  March 3 

Clark,  Scotson.  Procession  March 3 


Vi  .20 


3 .20 


.20 

.35 

.20 

.30 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.50 


Grade  Prioe 

Clark,  Scotson.  Torchlight  March 3 .20 

Claude,  H.  Alla  Militaire 2 Vi  .20 

Coote,  Chas.,  Jr.  Corn  Flower  Waltz....  2 Vi  .60 
Cramm,  H.  L.  Op.  8,  No.  3.  Fire  Drill, 

The  2 .40 

1521  Czibulka,  Alphons.  Stephanie  Gavotte....  2 .20 

2409  Davis,  Theo.  W.  Op.  20,  No.  1.  Le  Debut 

Polka  Mazurka  2 .35 

De  Reef,  R.  E.  Day  Dreams 2 .25 

De  Reef,  R.  E.  Dolly’s  Asleep 1 .20 

Desvaux,  L.  Drum  and  Trumpet  March...  1 .20 

Dietrich,  F.  Day  in  the  Mountains 2 .30 

Ehrmann,  G.  Sleep,  My  Child  1 1 .15 

Engel,  S.  Camillo.  March  to  the  Play- 
ground   2 .25 

6918  Engelmanti,  H.  American  School  March, 

The  2 Vi  .50 

Engelmann,  H.  Bear  Dance 1 .25 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  188,  No.  1.  En  Route 

March  2 .25 

Op.  310,  No.  1.  Happy 


1523 

11199 

5113 

6320 


7516 

7514 

6317 

3234 

2372 

7723 


7683 

1956 


2492  Engelmann,  H. 

Hours,  Waltz 

2493  Engelmann,  H. 

Hours,  Polka 

2494  Engelmann,  H. 


Op.  310,  No.  2.  Happy 


.25 

.25 


2495 

2401 

8842 

4032 

3761 

7880 

1571 

1549 

9035 

1256 

1255 

7082 

7084 

7085 
7186 
4350 

1554 

3394 

1082 

7779 

6936 

1574 

1573 

11572 

4672 

849 

7839 
84  69 
3892 
9043 
6916 


Op.  310,  No.  3.  Happy 

Hours,  Schottische  1 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  310,  No.  4.  Happy 

Hours,  Mazurka  1 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  299,  No.  6.  Pilgrims, 

The  2 

Engelmann,  H.  Roly-Poly,  Waltz X 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  591,  No.  7.  Sandman  is 

Coming  (Cradle  Song) 1 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  550,  No.  6.  Sleep, 

My  Dolly,  Sleep,  (Cradle  Song) 2 

Engelmann,  H.  Wedding  March 4 

Farmer,  Henry.  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  ■ from 

Mass  in  B flat 3 

Farmer,  Henry.  Retrospection 2 

Farrar,  F.  E.  Love’s  Confiding,  Wedding 

Music  3 Vi  .25 

Fenimore,  W.  P.  Grand  March,  The 1 .30 

Fenimore,  W.  P.  Schoolmate  Waltz 1 .30 

Ferber,  Richard.  Remembrance 3 .40 

Ferber,  Richard.  At  Dawn 3 .25 

Ferber,  Richard.  Evening  Song 3 .25 

Ferber,  Richard.  Flower  Song 3 .40 

Fink,  Wilhelm.  Op.  351,  No.  2.  Good 

Night  3 .25 

Flavell,  E.  M.  Devotion 3 .20 

Fliersbach,  C.  Op.  50.  Merry  Dancers, 

The  2 .30 

Foerster,  Ad.  Op.  63.  Peace  of  Evening.  . 3 .20 


.25 


.25 


.25 

.25 


.25 


.30 

.20 


Forman,  R.  R.  June  Morning . 


2 Vi  .25 


.30 

.30 

.30 

.25 


Frate,  G.  B.  Merry  Games.  Waltz 2 

Frost,  W.  Lane.  Avonley  March 3 

Frost,  W.  Lane.  March  of  the  Pilgrims.  . . 3 
Frysinger,  J.  F.  Op.  88,  No.  1.  Inaugura- 
tion March 3 

Fuchs,  R.  Easter  Soug.  Op.  32,  No.  3..  2 Vi  .15 
Gade,  N.  W.  Op.  36,  No.  2.  Christmas 

Song  2 .15 

Gambrell,  Sydney  N.  King’s  March,  The..  3 .35 

Garland,  A.  Our  Champion,  March 2 Vi  .40 

Geibel,  Adam.  Balm  for  the  Weary 2 .30 

Geabel,  Adam.  In  Rhythmic  Step,  March . 2 Vi  .40 
Gilis,  A.  Little  Pages,  The,  Waltz 2 Vi. 30 


Send  for  Complete  List. 

Grade  Price 

5035  Gillette,  B.  B.  Melodie 2 Vi  .35 

11085  Gluck,  Chr.  W.  von.  Gavotte  from  Iphigenia 

in  Aulis.  (R.  Ferber) 3 .30 

1526  Gounod,  Ch.  Faust  Waltz 3 .30 

1546  Gounod,  Ch.  Funeral  March  of  a Marion- 
ette   4 .30 

1534  Gounod,  Ch.  Marche  Romaine 3 .20 

8275  Greenwald,  M.  Primula  March 1 Vi  .30 

8276  Greenwald,  M.  Tulip  Waltz 1 Vi  .25 

7831  Grieg,  Edvard.  Op.  12,  No.  8.  Patriotic 

Song  3 .15 

1831  Guilmant,  Alex.  Lullaby  (Chant  des 

Enfants)  2 .20 

1198  Gurlitt,  Cornelius.  Idylle 3 .15 

6563  Gurlitt,  Cornelius.  Op.  101,  No.  2.  Morn- 
ing Prayer 2 .15 

1094  Gurlitt,  Cornelius.  Op.  101,  No.  3.  Sun- 
shiny Morning 2 .15 

1566  Hall,  King.  Cantilena 3 .30 

1560  Handel,  G.  F.  Andante.  Angels,  Ever 

Bright  and  Fair 3 .20 

6601  Handel,  G.  F.  Gavotte  in  G 3 .30 

1572  Handel,  G.  F.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  “The 

Messiah”  4 .35 

2914  Handel,  G.  F.  Largo.  Arr.  by  H.  D. 

Hewitt  3 .30 

2394  Handel,  G.  F.  Let  Me  Weep 1 .15 

1457  Handel,  G.  F.  Sarabands  from  XI  Suite 

(D  minor) 3 .20 

1110  Heller,  Stephen.  Op.  47,  No.  4.  Sunday 

Morning  2 .20 

2914  Hewitt,  H.  D.  Celebrated.  Largo  (G.  F. 

Handel)  3 .30 

1513  Hewitt,  H.  D.  School  of  Reed  Organ  Play- 
ing, Landon’s  Supplement 2 .75 

7944  Hiller-Bolck.  Evening  Song-Abendlied.  Even- 
ing Prayer-Kindes  Abendgebet 2 .20 

2546  Hiller,  Paul.  Op.  61,  No.  12.  My  .Own 

True  Heart 1 .15 

1525  Jungmann,  Albert.  Longing  for  Home 2 .20 

6500  Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  156,  No.  5.  Fairy  Gam- 

bols, Mazurka 2 .25 

4089  Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  216.  In  Old  France....  2%  .30 

6501  Kern,  C.  W.  Qp.  156,  No.  6.  Merry  Idlers, 

March  2 .25 

6499  Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  156,  No.  4.  Red  Roses, 

Waltz  2 .25 

7276  Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  77,  No.  2.  Under  the 

Palms,  Romance 2 .25 

1664  Kirchner,  Fritz.  Op.  76,  No.  3.  Little 

Choristers  2 .15 

9443  Kopylow,  A.  Op.  52,  No.  5.  Petit  Menuet.  3 .30 

5534  Kretschmer,  Edmund.  Devotion 3 .25 

4274  Kretschmer,  Edmund.  Op.  192.  Tender 

Thought,  A,  Reverie 2V4  -30 

1047  Kreutzer,  Edwin.  Op.  7,  No.  1.  Birthday 

Waltz  2 .25 

1054  Kreutzer,  Edwin.  Op.  7,  No.  8.  Margaretha 

Polka-Mazurka  2 .25 

6794  Kugele,  Richard.  True  Love.  Thuringan 

Folk  Song 3 .20 

2941  Kullak,  Th.  Silent  Prayer,  A 2 .15 

3212  Lack,  Theo.  Op.  161.  Golden  Wedding...  3 .35 

1440  Landon,  Chas.  W.  Melodious  Easy  Studies 

for  Reed  Organ  Vol.  .1 1 1.00 

1512  Landon,  Chas.  W.  School  of  Reed  Organ 

Playing  Yol.  II 2 1.00 


Selections  from  this  page  sent  “On  Sale”  at  our  usual  liberal  Sheet  Music  Discount 

A SELECTED  LIST  OF  PIPE  ORGAN  PIECES 


EASY  AND  MEDIUM 

9735  ATHERTON,  F.  P.  Adoration. . $0.40 
4437  BARRELL,  E.  A.  Marche  De 

Fete  60 

9647  BECKER,  R.  1,.  Marche  Tri- 

omphale  60 

5907  BEETHOVEN,  L.  VAN.  An- 

dante from  Sonata,  Op.  26  .15 

7922  Adagio  Cantabile,  from  Violin 

Sonata,  Op.  30,  No.  2 20 

5908  Andante,  from  Kreutzer 

Sonata,  Op.  47 20 

9987  Menuet  20 

7720  DOTTING,  H.  Two  Cradle 

Songs 40 

4434  DELBRUCK,  G.  Berceuse  in  A .20 
9093  HIGGLE,  R.  Festival  March...  .60 

9613  Piece  Heroique 60 

8807  Virginia  Intermezzo  

9371  DVORAK,  A.  Op.  101,  No.  7. 

Humoreske  

7580  ENGELMANN,  II.  Op.  020, 

No.  2.  Awakening 

7441  Op.  000.  Melody  of  Love. . . 

7484  ERli,  .1.  L.  Op.  10.  Anni- 
versary March  

9979  Op.  23,  No.  1.  Festive  March 

in  A 00 

5149  Op.  3.  Triumphal  March 50 

.50 

.35 
.40 
.40 
.50 

.50 
.50 
.00 

.30 


6894 

EVANS,  G. 

M. 

Wc 

lsh 

Melody. 

FAULK  US, 

W. 

Mar 

ell  i 

n 11  flat.. 

9153 

FLAGLER, 

1.  V 

Alpine 

■ Pastoral 

9181 

FRYSINGE 

It,  . 

1.  F. 

Cs 

inzonetta 

9988 

Processional 

March  . 

831 2 

GREY,  C. 

J. 

Commemoration 

March 

8313 

Elegie  . . 

83.  I I 

< MTcrtoire 

9287 

GRIEG,  E 

Op. 

08, 

, No.  5 

Cradle 

Song  . . 



8286  HACKETT,  H.  Op.  28.  Alla 

Marcia  in  D 

9084  Op.  30.  Festal  Processional 

March  

7734  HANDEL,  G.  F.  Minuet  from 
the  Overture  to  “Berenice” 
(W.  T.  Best)  

5901  HARRIS,  H.  W.  Canzone 

5902  Shepherds  Pipes  

9347  HOSMER,  E.  S.  Short  Post- 

lude  in  G 

0515  HOWARD,  G.  II.  Festival 

Postlude  

7681  KARG-ELERT,  S.  Op.  7,  No.  1. 

Sunrise  

9109  KINDER,  R.  Processional  March 
7031  KROEGER,  E.  R.  Op.  67,  No. 
Adoration 


.50 

7633 

Op.  67 

No. 

4 

Canon  

7* 

37 

< )p.  67, 

No. 

s 

Festal  March. 

.40 

7i 

32 

()p.  07, 

No. 

3 

Intermezzo  ..  . 

7i 

34 

Op.  67 

No. 

5 

1 nvocation  . . . 

‘>r» 

71 

30 

Op.  07 

No. 

7 

Meditation  . . . 

.50 

71 

30 

Op.  67 

No. 

i 

Pi'olude  Solenne 

7( 

35 

Op.  07 

No 

0 

. Recollection  . . 

.00 

8: 

61 

LACEY, 

F. 

Centenary  March 

8551 

8240 

8136 
8733 

8137 
7786 
7380 
7586 


0554 


with  Chorale 

Evening  Prayer  

Gavotte  

Penn  Triomphale  

Regina  Gavotte 

Vigilate  Nocturne 

LOUD,  A.  F.  Offertory  in  C.  . 

Offertory  in  G 

Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer  (Brad- 
bury)-— In  the  Sweet  Bye 

and  Bye  (Webster) 

LOWDEN,  C.  II.  Andantino 
in  B flat  


.20 

.60 

.00 

.50 

.60 

.30 

.00 


.40 

.50 

.40 

.40 


.40 


.50 


7584 


4449 

5911 

7439 

6321 

7034 

5930 

7582 

5917 

5929 

5912 
7260 
9691 

7888 

7579 

7695 

7677 

7578 

7676 

7576 

7575 

9829 

9831 

9024 

7449 

7735 

8438 


7574 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, 

F.  Andante  from  "Violin 

Concerto” 20 

MOORE,  G.  P.  The  Bridal  Train  .40 
MOZART,  W.  A.  Andante 

Grazioso  15 

PARKER,  II.  Processional  March  .00 

PHYSICK.  A.  Sketch 30 

READ,  E.  M.  Allegretto  in 

E flat 00 

Evening;  Prelude 25 

March  in  C 00 

Morning  Prelude 40 

Offertoire  In  F 00 

Postlude  in  G 00 

Prelude  in  E flat.  . 40 

ROCKWELL,  G.  N.  Melodie 

in  F . I 40 

ROTHLEDER,  E.  G.  Summer 

Idyl  30 

SOLLY,  T.  E.  Berceuse 50 

Festal  March  00 

Impromptu-Pastoral 25 

Jubilant  March 50 

Solemn  Processional 40 

STEELE.  P.  To  a Rosebud . . . .40 

TE1LMAN,  C.  Festival  March  .40 
TRUETTE,  E.  E.  Op.  20.  Com- 
munion   40 

Op.  19.  Offertoire 05 

VERDI,  G.  Triumphal  March 

from  “Aida” 30 

VINCENT,  C.  A Sunset  Melody  .40 
Op.  18,  No.  1.  Nocturne  Des 

Anges 40 

WAGIIORNE,  W.  R.  March  in  G .00 
WAGNER  SULZE.  Op.  54. 
Prayer  on  Motives  from 

“Lohengrin”  35 

WAGNER,  R.  Elizabeth’s  Prayer 

from  “Tannhoeuser” 20 


9959 

7246 

7775 
7774 
7445 

7777 

7773 

7776 

7778 

8937 

8507 


5903 

6901 

0152 

9155 

9156 
9154 

5904 


5906 

8840 

4422 

5900 

4432 


DIFFICULT 


Pilgrim’s  Chorus  from  “Tann- 
hmuser”  (T.  D.  Williams)  . .30 

WAREING,  H.  W.  Roumanian 

Bridal  March 75 

WHITING,  G.  E.  Adeste  Fideles.  .40 
Duke  Street  (J.  L.  Hatton) . . .40 

Melody — Homage  to  Grieg.  . . .40 

Jerusalem,  the  Golden  (A. 

Ewing)  40 

Olmutz 40 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 

(A.  Sullivan)  40 

The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth 
to  War  (S.  B.  Whitney) . . . .60 

WILLIAMS,  T.  D.  March  in  C .60 
Romance  in  E flat 00 


BIZET,  G.-MORSE,  C.  H.  Min- 

uetto,  from  Suite  Arlesienne  .50 

BOROWSKI,  F.  Adoration 00 

FLAGLER,  I.  V.  Alpine  Fantasy 

and  Storm  ...  .00 

Concert  Variations  on  America  .SO 

Festival  Overture  . . 1.00 

Paraphrase  on  “Robin  Adair”  .75 
GRIEG.  E. -MORSE,  C.  H.  The 
Death  of  Ase  from  “Peer 

Gynt.”  Op.  46,  No.  2 25 

NORRIS,  II.  A.  A Christmas 

Fantasy 60 

LEM  A RE,  E.  H.  Op.  2.  Marche 

Moderne 50 

LUX,  F.  Op.  29.  O Sanctissima  .60 
MACDOCCALL,  II.  C.  Gavotte 

(E.  Silas)  40 

SPARK.  DR.  W.  Jerusalem  the 

Golden 50 


Complete  Catalogs  of  Reed  and  Pipe  Organ  Music  sent  on  request. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


DQ 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA.  | 


frtmjrt 


& 


JULY 


Music  Section  of  21  Pieces 

Including  Selected  Prize  Compositions 


PRICE  15  <F  $1.50  PER  YEAR 


■■■ 


? 


the  selection  of  the  right  music 

SCHOOL  IS  THE  ALL  IMPORTANT  STEP 

Individual  attention,  high  ideals,  breadth  of  culture,  personal  care  and  moderate 
cost  of  education  at  the  COMBS  BROAD  St.  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  should  interest  you 


Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Doc. 


Three  Decades  of  Success 

Can  Accommodate  2500  Day  and  Dormitory 
Students. 

Chartered  by  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
power  to  confer  degrees. 

Teaches  All  Branches  of  Music:  Normal 
Training  Course  for  Teachers,  Public  School 
Music  Supervision,  Piano  Tuning,  Player  Piano 
Regulating,  etc. 

Daily  Supervised  Practice. 

Four  Pupils'  Recitals  a week. 

Complete  Pupils’  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Dormitories  for  Young  Women 


Safe,  comfortable  and  homelike.  Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs 


Teachers  of  World  Wide  Fame 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano. 

HENRY  SCHRAD1ECK,  Violin. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theory 
and  seventy  artist  teachers  — graduates  of  the 
CONSERVATORY — trained  in  the  scientific, 
psychological,  musical  methods  which  have 
brought  the  Conservatory  permanent  success. 

Special  Systems 

insuring  constant  supervision  of  details,  elim- 
inating waste  time,  emphasizing  the  individual 
talents  of  the  pupil  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing cost  result  in  a high  standard  of 
scientific  management  applied  to  practical 
musical  education. 


Henry  Schradieck 


University  Advantages 

Reciprocal  relations  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania enable  pupils  to  take  special  courses  in 
English,  French,  German,  etc.,  without  extra  charge. 


Postal  Request  Brings  You  Our  Illustrated  Year  Book 

Outlining  all  the  practical  phases  of  our  conservatory  work.  This  book  has  been 
the  deciding  point  in  many  musical  careers.  Let  us  mail  it  to  you  with  our  compli- 
ments. It  is  well  worth  the  investigation  of  any  ambitious  student. 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

1327-29-31  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Most  Universally  Adopted  Educational  Music  Works 


Selected  “Czerny”  Studies 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious 
annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature 
of  the  pianoforte.  In  practically  every  volume  of 
Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem.  Mr. 
Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly. 
All  the  popular  Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known 
are  represented,  compiled  in  an  attractive  and 
convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the 
studies  that  contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the 
world’s  great  pianists. 

Perennial — STUDIES — Indispensable 


Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  Pianoforte 

Compiled  by 

W.  S.  B . MATHEWS 

10  Grades  10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every 
purpose.  The  Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the 
Presser  house,  but  imitated  more  than  any  other  system  or  work 
ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  improved  constantly. 
It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the  greatest 
variety  from  the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

More  Than  a Million  Copies  Sold 


Touch  and  Technic 

By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS 

FART  I — The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

FART  II — The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  of  Brilliant 

Passages) . 

FART  III — Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  School). 
PART  IV — School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a com- 
plete technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity; 
embodying  all  the  ripened  musical  experiences  of 
its  distinguished  author. 

The  highest  praise  from  the  most  eminent 
teachers  and  pianists— Liszt, Paderewski,  Joseffy, etc. 

The  GreatestTechnical  Work  since  Plaidy 


Cheapest  and  Best  Anthem 
Collections  Ever  Published 

Model  Anthems,  Anthem  Repertoire,  Anthem  Wor- 
ship, Anthem  Devotion,  Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise, 
Anthem  Service. 

25  CENTS  EACH  $1-80  PER  DOZEN 

No  collection  of  anthems  for  church  use  has  ever 
attained  the  popularity  of  this  series.  Each  volume 
contains  64  pages  of  pleasing  and  singable  anthems, 
adapted  for  either  quartet  or  chorus  choirs,  some  with 
solos.  While  all  the  anthems  are  melodious  and 
interesting,  they  are  truly  devotional  and  churchly; 
all  are  within  the  range  of  the  average  choir. 


Root’s  Technic  and  Art 
of  Singing 

A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing  on  Scientific 
Methods,  for  Use  in  Private  Instruction  and  in  Classes. 
By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21.  Three  Keys, 
each  " " - # " * * 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture  Op.  22. 
Thirty-two  Short  Song  Studies.  I hree  Keys,  each 
Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the  Voice.  Op.  27 
Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Op.  20  - - - 

Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic  Method. 

Op.  28  - - . - - . - . ' 

(The  general  principle  of  vocalization) 

Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23 
Studies  in  Florid  Song  - 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 


VII. 

VIII. 


$0.50 

1.00 

.50 

.60 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 


The  Standard  History  of  Music 


By  James  Francis  Cooke 


Price,  $1.25 


A complete,  concise  series  of  40  entertaining  and 
illustrated  story  lessons  in  musical  history.  Many 
thousands  have  been  sold.  Its  strong  features  are 
clearness,  practicability,  self-pronunciation  of  names 
and  terms.  Each  chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  and  of 
sensible  length.  No  previous  experience  in  musical 
history  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  or  reader.  Direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  formation  and  conduct  of  a 
Musical  History  Club. 

A First  History  for  Students  of  All  Ages 


Collections  of  Piano  Music 


Beginner’s  Book-School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  Cents 

A book  for  the  veriest  beginner,  planned  along  modern  lines,  proceeding  logically, 
step  by  step,  making  everything  plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is 

Jresh  and  attra?t.ive  and  .ful1  of  ,imcrUt-  tn/fnswirY86  n0te  18  USCd'  SpCCia  Suitable  for  use  with  Every  Course  of  Piano  Study 

features  are  writing  exercises,  anu  questions  and  answers. 

Anything  in  our  sto^k  or  published  by  us  sent  freely  on  inspection  at  our  regular  low  professional  rates.  The  best  discounts  and  terms. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.  , SI  H E KTS ' MU  1 1 C MAN D US  I C E B O O K S PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Standard  First  and  Second  Grade  Pieces 
Standard  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Pieces 
Standard  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Pieces 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  1.  Grade  1 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  2,  Grade  2 


Compiled  by 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

31.00  Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  3,  Grade  3 . 30.50 

l.(X)  Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  4,  Grade  4 . . .50 

1.00  Standard  Compositions.  Vol.  5.  Grade  5 . . .50 

.50  Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  6,  Grade  6 . . .50 

.50  Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  7,  Grade  7 . . .50 


STR1GH &ZEIDLER 


Built  especially  for  people  of  high  artistic  discrimination 
who  appreciate  the  difference  between  good  and  best. 
Your  Correspondence  solicited 


U Manufacturers  of 

I PIANOS 

i?  and  PLAYER-PIANOS  n E.  140th  St.  and  Robbins  Ave.,  : New  York  City 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Valuable  Albums  of  Music 
with  Renewal. 

Send  renewal  during  the  month  of  July, 
adding  IS  cents  to  your  remittance  for 
the  year’s  subscription  ($1.65  in  all),  and 
we  will  forward,  postpaid,  any  one  of 
the  Albums  of  Music  listed  below.  If  a 
club  of  magazines  is  ordered,  add  IS  cents 
to  the  price  of  the  club. 

First  Parlor  Pieces,  piano,  34  pieces. 

Album  of  Lyric  Pieces  piano,  26  pieces. 

Popular  Parlor  Album,  23  pieces. 

Modern  Dance  Album,  Piano,  18  pieces. 

Album  of  Favorite  Compositions,  piano,  Engelmann, 

18  pieces. 

Students’  Popular  Album,  piano  and  violin,  22  pieces. 
School  and  Home  Marches,  piano,  20  pieces. 

Four-hand  Parlor  Pieces,  17  pieces. 

Complete  Waltzes  of  Chopin,  14  pieces. 

Singers’  Repertoire,  36  songs  for  medium  voice. 
Operatic  Four-hand  Album.  22  Duets. 

The  Standard  Vocalist,  40  songs,  medium  voice. 
Popular  Home  Collection,  46  piano  pieces. 

The  Standard  Organist,  46  pieces  for  pipe  organ. 

Keeping  the  Interest  of  the  Pupil 
Alive  During  the  Summer 
Months. 

Teachers  will  find  The  Etude  of  valu- 
able assistance  in  bridging  over  the  sum- 
mer months  by  having  pupils  take  advan- 
tage of  our  Special  Three  Months’  Trial 
Subscription — any  three  issues  for  25 
cents.  This  is  just  about  half  the  regu- 
lar subscription  price.  Any  numbers  from 
June  to  October  can  be  selected. 

Thousands  of  teachers  take  advantage 
of  this  special  offer.  Some  donate  the 
subscription  to  their  pupils;  others  order 
the  issues  sent  and  add  the  amount  of  25 
cents  to  the  regular  instruction  charges. 

That  teachers  may  acquaint  pupils  with 
this  offer  we  have  prepared  special  cou- 
pons for  distribution.  A quantity  will 
gladly  be  sent  upon  request.  Details  of 
this  offer  given  on  page  532. 

Our  Most  Popular  Premium. 

Any  subscriber  sending  three  subscrip- 
tions at  $1.50  each  is  entitled  to  an  ad- 
ditional year’s  subscription  to  The  Etude 
at  no  cost. 

Order  Other  Magazines 
When  Renewing. 

Subscribers  when  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Etude  can  save  con- 
siderable by  adding  one  or  more  other 
magazines  to  their  order.  To  assist  in 
making  selection  we  will  send  “The  Etude 
Magazine  Guide”  of  thirty-two  pages. 
Below  are  the  most  popular  combinations. 
All  prices  are  for  a full  year  to  each 
magazine ; magazines  can  begin  with  any 
issue  and  can  go  to  different  names  and 
addresses.  There  is  an  additional  charge 
of  about  50  cents  on  each  magazine  for 
Canadian  postage;  foreign  postage,  $1.00. 

The  Etude  and  McCall’s  (with  free 
pattern)  for  $1.75  (regular  price,  $2.00). 

The  Etude  and  Modern  Priscilla  for 
$2.10  (regular  price,  $2.50). 

The  Etude,  McCall’s  and  Modern  Pris- 
cilla for  $2.35  (regular  price,  $3.00). 

The  Etude  and  Pictorial  Review  for 
$2.25  (regular  price,  $2.50). 

For  $2.40  we  will  send  The  Etude  and 
any  ONE  of  the  following:  Delineator, 

Mother’s  Magazine,  Technical  World, 
Metropolitan,  American,  Christian  Herald 
or  McClure’s. 

For  $2.50  we  will  send  The  Etude  and 
either  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  or 
Everybody’s. 

For  $1.85  we  will  send  The  Etude  and 
the  Designer,  or  The  Etude  and  the 
Woman’s  Magazine  (New  Idea). 

For  $3.25  we  will  send  The  Etude,  Pic- 
torial Review,  Modern  Priscilla  and  the 
Ladies’  World. 

The  Etude  and  To-Day’s  (for  the 
home)  for  $1.60  (regular  price,  $2.00). 

The  Etude  and  either  Collier’s  Weekly 
or  Review  of  Reviews  for  $3.00  (regu- 
lar price,  $4.50). 

The  Etude  and  Youth’s  Companion  for 
$3.25  (regular  price,  $3.50). 


A MONTHLY  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  MUSICIAN,  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT, 
AND  ALL  MUSIC  LOVERS. 

Editor,  James  Francis  Cooke 

Subscription  Price,  $1.50  per  year  in  United  States,  Alaska,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Panama,  Guam,  Tutuila,  and  the  City 
of  Shanghai.  In  Canada,  $1.75  per  year.  In  England  and  Colonies,  9 Shil- 
lings; in  France,  11  Francs;  in  Germany,  9 Marks.  All  other  countries, 
$2.22  per  year. 


‘Music  is  the  manifestation  of  the  inner  essential 
nature  of  all  that  is.” — Beethoven. 


CONTENTS-JULY,  1914 


r 

Editorial  

European  Notes  A.  Elson 

Putting  the  Thumb  Under Mrs.  J.  M.  Blissarcl 

The  Noble  Contempt  for  Melody H.  T.  Finch 

Can  there  be  any  New  Music? 

Concert  Pitch  Ben  Venuto 

Modern  French  Music Edward  B.  Hill 

Piano,  Technique  Oscar  Beringer 

Ear  Training  for  Young  Pianists 

Getting  a Start J.  F.  Coolce 

The  Stiff  Wrist  Hazel  P.  Goodwin 

The  Right  Instruction  Book T.  L.  Rickaby 

Constant  Growth  in  Music  Study . Katharine  Qoodson 

Marking  Pupils'  Music Mary  C.  Carrington 

A Garden  of  Composers 

The  Joy  of  Being  Systematic Thomas  Tayper 

Practical  Concentration  C.  F.  8.  Koehler 

Getting  Through  Arthur  Schuckai 

Teachers'  Round  Table N.  J.  Corey 

New  Music  Issues  by  Leading  Publishers 

Master  Study  Page:  Rossini 

A Home  Music  Culture  Hour Clara  A.  Korn 

Results  of  Etude  Prize  Contest 

Study  Notes  on  Etude  Music P.  IT.  Orem 

The  New  Social  Status E.  H.  Pierce 

How  Beethoven  Composed 

A Famous  Music  Critic's  Mistake 

“It  is  Well " Dorothy  M.  Latchem 

Department  for  Singers 

Department  for  Organists E.  H.  Pierce 

How  Chopin  Taught 

An  Aspect  of  Widor 

Department  for  Violinists R.  Braine 

Department  for  Children J.  8.  Watson 

Publishers'  Notes 

The  World  of  Music 

Questions  and  Answers Louis  C.  Elson 

MUSIC. 

Triumphal  March E.  R.  Kroeger. 

Shepherds’  Dance Archie  A.  Mumma 

Three  Original  Themes  from  Beethoven, 

L.  Van  Beethoven 

Benedict  March  (Four  Hands) F.  P.  Atherton 

Tin  Soldiers'  March  (Four  Hands) E.  Kronke 

Secret  Wishes  (Four  Hands) P.  Heller 

Gondoliers’  Serenade  H.  Engel 

Mazurka  Impromptu E.  F.  Christ iani 

Independence  Day G.  L.  Spauldin/i 

Merry  Gambol R.  Ferbcr 

Hopes  and  Fears Chas.  Lindsay 

On  the  Parade  Grounds M.  Loeb  Evans 

Little  Miss  Muffet James  II.  Rogers 

To  a Star.  Valse ivicolo  8.  Calamara 

Marionette  Polka  Violin  and  Piano) A.  Sartorio 

Festival  March  (Pipe  Organ) Leopold  Syre 

Dreaming A.  L.  Norris 

Concert  Polka A.  IT.  Lansing 

The  Hills  O'Skye  (Vocal) Tod.  B.  Galloway 

The  Song  the  Angels  Sing  (Vocal)...//.  Wildermere 
The  Hayride R.  Barrett 
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Liberal  premiums  and  cash  deductions  arc  allowed  for  obtaining  subscriptions. 

REMITTANCES  should  be  made  by  post-office  or  express  money  orders,  bank  check 
or  draft,  or  registered  letter.  United  States  postage  stamps  are  always  received  for  cash. 
Money  sent  in  letters  is  dangerous,  and  we  arc  not  responsible  for  its  safe  arrival. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — Write  us  a definite  notice  if  you  wish  THE  ETUDE 
stopped.  Most  of  our  subscribers  do  not  wish  to  miss  an  issue,  so  THE 
ETUDE  will  be  continued  with  the  understanding  that  you  will  remit  later 
at  your  convenience.  A notice  will  be  sent  subscriber  at  the  time  of 
expiration. 

RENEWAL. — No  receipt  is  sent  for  renewals.  On  the  wrapper  of  the  next 
issue  sent  you  will  be  printed  the  date  on  which  your  subscription  is  paid 
up,  which  serves  as  a receipt  for  your  subscription. 

MANUSCRIPTS. — Manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to  THE  ETUDE.  Write  on 
one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  Contributions  on  music-teaching  and  music-study  arc 
solicited.  Although  every  possible  care  is  taken  the  publishers  arc  not  responsible  for 
manuscripts  or  photographs  cither  while  in  their  possession  or  in  transit.  Unavailable 
manuscripts  will  be  returned. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  will  be  sent  on  application.  Advertisements  must  reach 
this  office  not  later  than  the  1st  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion 
in  the  following  issue. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  ' rr~*l 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Entered  at  Philadelphia  P.  O.  as  Second-class  Matter. 

Copyright,  1914,  by  Theodore  Prcsscr  Co. 


Coming  Issues  of 
The  Etude 

Mrs.  MacDowell  on  Her  Husband’s 
Teaching  Methods. 

After  at  least  two  years  of  waiting 
Mrs.  MacDowell  has  at  last  found  time 
to  put  on  paper  some  of  the  main  teach- 
ing principles  employed  by  her  husband, 
the  most  renowned  of  American  compos- 
ers, Edward  MacDowell.  Since  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell’s  death,  his  devoted  wife  has 
worked  day  and  night  to  further  the  plan 
of  a residence  for  artists  at  the  Mac- 
Dowell home  at  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire.  As  is  well  known,  a great 
pageant  is  held  every  summer  to  assist 
in  this  plan.  In  addition  to  this,  Mrs. 
MacDowell  has  done  a great  amount  of 
lecturing  to  raise  necessary  funds.  Since 
she  was  a pupil  of  her  husband  in  Ger- 
many before  their  marriage,  and  since 
she  watched  his  work  as  a teacher  daily 
during  many  years,  this  article,  which  will 
appear  shortly  in  The  Etude,  is  one  of 
broad  interest  and  great  practical  value. 

New  Phases  of  Piano  Touch. 

The  distinguished  composer,  teacher 
and  pianist,  Henry  Holden  Huss,  has 
given  a considerable  amount  of  his  valu- 
able time  to  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Touch  for  The  Etude.  Mr.  Huss 
is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
American  composers.  His  works  have 
been  performed  by  most  of  the  big 
American  orchestras,  and  he  has  played 
repeatedly  with  our  foremost  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
the  Kneisel  Quartet.  During  many  years 
of  teaching  he  has  given  a great  amount 
of  attention  to  the  subject  of  touch  and 
in  the  article  which  he  has  promised  us 
for  the  next  issue  of  The  Etude  there 
will  be  much  that  will  represent  long 
years  of  study  and  reflection  at  the  key- 
board. 

The  Chief  Musical  Forces  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Prof.  Frederick  Niecks,  professor  of 
music  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted 
writers  upon  musical  subjects  of  the 
present  time.  For  a considerable  length 
of  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration of  an  article  for  The  Etude 
entitled,  “The  Chief  Musical  Forces  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.”  Prof.  Niecks 
possesses  the  advantage  of  an  exhaustive 
German  schooling,  and  long  residence  in 
Scitland,  and  has  perhaps  added  a bit  of 
the  directness  and  open  sincerity  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  This  will  be  an 
article  of  practical  historical  value,  and 
any  Etude  reader  who  desires  to  have 
the  main  events  of  the  last  century  clearly 
fixed  in  mind  will  find  it  well  worth  while 
to  secure  this  article  in  the  August  issue. 

A Plea  for  More  Rational  Teaching. 

Mr.  Perlee  V.  Jervis  is  endowed  with 
a rare  faculty  for  saying  just  what  he 
means  in  a way  that  carries  conviction. 
Having  studied  for  many  years  with  Dr. 
William  Mason  and  having  developed  Dr. 
Mason’s  ideas  in  his  own  teaching,  Mr. 
Jervis  has  through  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience achieved  a position  which  makes 
him  peculiarly  fitted  to  plead  for  a ra- 
tional method  involving  what  one  may 
call  “enlightened  common  sense.” 

The  Awakening  and  Development  of 
Musical  Ability. 

“We  must  Luther  Burbank  our  pupils 
in  order  to  quicken  their  evolution,”  says 
Miss  Mary  Venables  in  her  vigorous  ad- 
dress prepared  for  the  New  York  State 
Teachers’  Association.  This  address  is 
embodied  in  the  article  which  is  to  appear 
in  the  August  Etude.  Miss  Venables 
has  herself  been  “Burbanking”  her  young 
pupils  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  article  tells 
in  a warm,  imaginative  way  how  this  has 
been  brought  about. 
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THE  ETUDE 


NEW  PUBLICATI 


Elementary  Piano  Technics, 

Op.  19 


By  Dr.  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  60  cents 

A simple  elementary  work  of  technic,  one 
that  may  lie  taken  up  in  the  early  stages  ot 
instruction,  including  five-finger  exercises, 
simple  chord  exercises,  and  arpeggios  in  all 
the  keys.  The  scales  receive  a very  com- 
prehensive treatment.  The  little  work  is 
thoroughly  practical,  giving  the  teacher  a 
new  choice  of  technical  material. 


Two-Part  Hymns  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

By  N.  MONTANI 
Price,  25  cents 


A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music 


By  Mrs.  H.  B.  HUDSON 
Price,  50  cents 


A little  book,  which  is  intended  to  pre- 
cede any  piano  method.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with 
the  piano  keys  before  taking  up  notation. 


After  the  hand  has  been  shaped  and  P|a^ed 


upon  the  keyboard,  the  young  studeht  be- 
gins playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  instead  of  from  notes.  It  Is 
not  even  necessary  to  count  time,  yet  the 
pupil  is  able  to  form  melodies  and  become 
familiar  with  the  keys.  The  pages  are  all 
illustrated  and  the  exercises  have  appro- 
priate names. 


The  Eclectic  Course  of  Graded 
Studies  in  Piano  Playing 


By  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical  course,  which  can  be  taken 
up  after  the  instruction  book  is  finished, 
or  with  pupils  who  have  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments.  The  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. It  would  act  as  a supplementary 
• work  to  any  graded  course.  It  contains  <■<> 
pages,  and  in  all  there  are  108  different 
exercises.  


Original  hymns  In  the  vernacular,  to  be 
used  either  iu  convents  or  congregations. 
The  music  is  so  written  that  it  may  be  sung 
in  tivo  parts  with  a simple  and  appropriate 
organ  accompaniment.  The  texts  of  the 
hymns  are  taken  from  the  most  approved 
sources,  many  of  the  great  writers  of 
hymnology  being  represented.  The  music 
is  by  Signor  N.  Montani,  an  organist  and 
composer  who  has  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation. 


The  Standard  Organist 

43  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 


Price,  50  cents 


One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published. 
The  pieces  are  all  good  and  interesting,  of 
intermediate  grade  and  moderate  length, 
written  in  all  styles  and  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses. Both  original  organ  pieces  and 
transcriptions  are  included  in  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  book  is  handsomely  printed 
from  special  large  plates. 


Operatic  Four-Hand 
Album 


The  Standard  Vocalist 


50  Fine  Songs  for  50  Cents 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
songs,  both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to 
voices  of  average  compass.  This  is  a 
book  to  which  the  busy  singer  can  turn 
at  any  time  and  find  therein  a song  adapted 
for  almost  every  possible  demand.  The 
songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  inter- 
mediate grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaching 
purposes. 


Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Musicians 


Compiled  by  A.  S.  GARBETT 
Price,  75  cents.  Full  Leather,  gilt,  $1.50 

A collection  of  brief  portrait-biographies 
made  from  the  series  which  has  been  run- 
ning through  The  Etude.  This  is  the  third 
collection  thus  published  in  book  form,  the 
other  two  being  known  as  “The  Gallery  ot 
Musical  Celebrities,”  and  “The  Gallery  of 
Eminent  Musicians.”  Though  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  brief,  they  are  as  authori- 
tative as  care  can  make  them,  both  as 
regards  the  classic  composers  and  the  most 
modern.  The  portraits  in  sepia  are  ex- 
cellent, and  have  in  some  instances  been 
obtained  from  rare  sources. 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 


Two  Part  Songs 


FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 


Price,  50  Cents 


A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women’s  voices, 
adapted  for  use  In  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women’s 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon  In  the  making  of  this 
book,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con- 
temporary writers  are  represented.  It  is  a 
book  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form.  


The  Vocal  Instructor 


Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Ottr  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent,  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  "Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum,” for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano.”  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano 


Playing 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 


New  Rhymes  and  Tunes 
for  Little  Pianists 


A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  in  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
sion and  Technic,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  be  delighted  to 
get  this  book ; three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 


By  H.  L.  CRAMM 
Op.  20 

Price,  75  Cents 


By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based 
upon  nature's  laws  or  demands,  for  the 
studv  and  development  of  the  singing 
voice.  This  book  is  horn  of  the  author’s 
many  years  of  practical  and  successful 
studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the 
vocal  profession  the  movements  upon 
which  the  whole  system  is  based  : the  sing- 
ing movements,  the  necessary  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its 
object  is  to  develop  the  singer  physically 
and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  ex- 
perienced  singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will 
all  find  material  and  information  of  the 
highest  value  in  this  book.  For  the  young 
teacher  just  starting  out  or  for  self-in- 
struction; it  will  prove  indispensable.  Co- 
piously illustrated.  Handsomely  printed 
and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth. 


A most  interesting  hook  for  elementary 
students,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  any  primer  or  instructor,  and 
be  used  while  the  young  students  are  still 
learning  the  staff  notation.  The  pieces 
are  as  simple  and  as  tuneful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  ; most  of  them  have 
verses  accompanying  them  which  may  be 
sung.  The  music  throughout  is  pleasing 
and  appropriate  and  at  the  same  time  the 
book  is  really  helpful  and  Instructive. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 


Chaminade  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Price,  75  Cents 


A collection  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
by  the  celebrated  French  woman  composer, 
including  such  favorites  as  () iP  de  Ballet, 
Autumn , Ca.Ul /'It oc,  The  Flatterer , Piercttc, 
Scarf  Dance,  Seranade  and  others,  all 
newly  edited  and  revised,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  composer,  anil 
M me.  Ohaminade’s  own  direction’s  for  play- 
ing some  of  the  pieces.  A Chaminade 
Album  is  in  itself  a superior  collection  of 
the  very  best  lass  of  drawing-room  music. 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 


A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio's  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  but 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  he  is  at  his  very 
best. 


Concentrated  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  he  used  in  daily  practice,  t 
ter  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  finger 


HIMLI  cinvi  i vuor  i r v.  * * v ‘ ' . 

and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  or  tout'll 
and  smooth,  pearl-like  scale  playing.  AH 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  in 
condensed  logical  form. 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


IN  PRESS 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  MUSIC  TEACHER. 
Thos.  Tapper. 

MUSICAL  FLAYING  CARDS. 

TEN  FIVE-NOTE  RECREATIONS.  Mrs.  C. 

W.  Krogtnann. 

VERY  FIRST  DUETS. 

U\SY  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  PIANO- 
FORTE. 

NEW  ALBUM  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 
THE  ROSE  MAIDEN  (Cantata),  Cowen. 


WAGNER-LISZT  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 

CHOPIN’S  POLONAISES  FOR  THE  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 

NEW  REED  ORGAN  VOLUME. 

NEW  ANTHEM  COLLECTION. 
L’AGILITE,  Op.  20.  Le  Couppey. 

HOLY  CITY  (SACRED  CANTATA).  A.  R. 
Gaul. 


MINIATURES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 
Op.  39.  Reinhold. 

MOTHER  GOOSE  FANCIES,  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  Rogers. 

PRACTICAL  FINGER  EXERCISES,  Op. 
802.  Czerny. 

SCHOOL  OF  OCTAVE  PLAYING,  Op.  24. 
Doering. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  YOUTH  (Four 
Hands),  Op.  1004.  Sartorio. 


For  Further  Information  About  New  Works  in  Press  See  “Publisher’s  Notes’’  on  another  page  of  this  issue 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Greatest  Educational  Work  of  Age 


Mathews  Standard 


Graded  Course  of 
Studies  ess  Pianoforte 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 


A COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple- 
mented with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con- 
ducted in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex- 
travagant manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in- 
dividual studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for therighttime.  TheGraded Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex- 
perience had  shown  to  be  necessary. 


CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 


SYSTEM  ^,ves  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  the 

broadest  possible  system  and  com- 


bines the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  iu  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

ECONOMY  ^a^es  the  cost  of  necessary  studies 
1 a mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 

otherwise  be. 


PROGRESS  care*ul  grading  of  the  studies 

makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 


to  Book  X like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

VARIETY  ^ie  stuches  are  taken  from  all  the 

* best  known  composers  of  piano  stud- 

ies. This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 


<UMPI  TfITY  The  studies  are  accompanied  by 
kJllvii  i i e<jucational  notes  and  may  be 


taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi- 
ence or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi- 
trary method  demanded. 


INTFREST  Only  mo8^  interesting  and 

h'  1 i-iiVi-aJ  practical  studieshavebeen  select- 


ed. The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to 
pupils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 


The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 


Course. 

10  GRADES;  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 


Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 
market. 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 


FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Price,  $1.00  Grades  IX  to  XI 

These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  se- 
lected for  some  standard  technical  essential;  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Saens  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords. 
Hour  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeggio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords, 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  of 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  readv 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 
composers,  about  half  of  them  by  composers  still 
living.  Adapted  as  a continuation  of  Mathews 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded 
courses. 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  ail  parts 
the  country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspectio 
Professional  discounts  very  liberal. 


THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House  for 
Teachers,  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  Music 


The  best  selected  and  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  music.  The  most  liberal  “ON  SALE  plan.  Anything 
in  our  stock  or  published  by  us  sent  freely  on  inspection  at  our  regular  low 
Professional  Rates.  The  best  discounts  and  terms. 

THE  MOST  MODERN  TEACHING  PUBLICATIONS  IN  MUSIC 

FOUND  IN  THE  STUDIOS  OF  EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 


PRIMER  OF 
FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer;  it  is 
a compact  musical  encyclopaedia,  the  subject 
matter  being  presented  not  alphabetically  but 
progressively,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  ending  with  a tabulated  summary 
of  Musical  History,  each  subject  being  ex- 
plained through  the  medium  of  a series  of  prac- 
tical questions  and  answers  covering  the 
Elements  of  Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales, 
Intervals,  Chords,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 


STANDARD  GRADED  COURSE  OF 
STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

10  Grades  10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every  purpose.  The 
Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the  Presser  house,  but  imitated  more 
than  any  other  system  or  work  ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  im- 
proved constantly.  It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the 
greatest  variety  from  the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

MORE  THAN  A MILLION  COPIES  SOLD 


BATCHELL0R  MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 

By  D.  BATCHELLOR  and  C.  LANDON 
Price,  $1.50 

A concise,  practical  manual,  a logical  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  teaching  music  to  the  young 
in  a pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 

This  method  uses  various  devices  to  awaken 
and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  little  child.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  the  subject  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child's  mind,  largely  in 
the  spirit  of  play.  There  are  a number  of  rote 
songs  ; also  music  for  marching,  drills,  etc. 
ONLY  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  cents 

A book  for  the  veriest  beginner  planned  along  modern 
lines,  proceeding  logically,  step  by  step,  making  everything 
plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is  fresh  and 
attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used. 
Special  features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and 
answers. 

LATEST  AND  BEST  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


MASTERING  THE 
SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

This  work  contains  all  the  necessary  prac- 
tice material  fully  written  out,  carefully 
graded  and  explained,  also  very  extensive 
new  and  original  material,  making  it  the 
strongest,  clearest  work  of  its  kind  for  the 
very  young  beginner,  as  well  as  the  highly 
advanced  student.  It  may  be  used  with 
any  student,  at  any  age,  with  any  method. 

A REAL  NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  SUCCESS 


TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC 

By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

In  Four  Books  Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

PART  I— The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II— The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  of  Bril- 
liant Passages). 

PART  III— Arpeg  i->s  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  School). 
PART  IV— School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a complete 
technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity;  embodying  all  the 
ripened  musical  experiences  of  its  distinguished  author. 

GREATEST  TECHNICAL  WORK  of  MODERN  TIMES 


A SYSTEM 

OF  TEACHING  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A,  CLARKE,  Mus,  Doc. 

of  University  of  ‘Pennsylvania 
PRICE.  - $1.25  . 

The  standard  textbook  of  musical  theory. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  interesting 
and  comprehensible  way,  the  mass  of  facts  and 
rules  tvhich  make  up  the  art  of  harmony.  For 

class  or  self-instruction. 

Key  to  Harmony,  Price  50  Cents 
CONCISE  AND  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious  annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  the  pianoforte.  In 
practically  every  volume  of  Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem. 
Mr.  Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly.  All  the  popular 
Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known  are  represented,  compiled  in  an  at- 
tractive and  convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the  studies  that 
contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the  world’s  great  pianists. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  STUDIES 


COMPLETE  SCHOOLof  TECHNIC 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ISIDOR  PHILLIP  Pr»ce.  $1-50 

The  last  word  from  the  great  living  authority.  _ M.  Phillip 
is  the  leading  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  in  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  and  this  work  embodies  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  both  as  teacher  and  player.  M.  Phillip  is  ad- 
vanced in  thought  and  methods,  thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
times.  This  work  may  be  used  in  Daily  Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXHAUSTIVE,  PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S  TECHNIC 
AND  ART  OF  SINGING 

A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  Scientific  Methods.  By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

I.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21. 

Three  keys,  each  ...  $0.50 

TI.  Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture  1.00 

III.  Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each  .50 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the 

Voice.  Op.  27  *60 

V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Op.  20  - 1.00 

VI.  Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic 

Method.  Op.  28  - - - - *75 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23  - 1.00 

VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song  - 1.00 


THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER  - - Price,  $1.50 

The  author  was  a graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  assistant  for 
many  years  to,  Theo.  Leschetizky.  This  edition  issued  with 
his  unqualified  endorsement.  The  Leschetizky  system  has 
made  more  great  artists  than  any  other:  Paderewski,  Essip- 
off,  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Prentner, 
Slivinski,  Sieveking.  It  forms  a complete,  comprehensive 
and  extremely  practical  treatise  of  piano  technic. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 


STANDARD  HISTORY  ofMUSIC 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

A thoroughly  practical  textbook  told  in  story 
form.  So  clear  a child  can  understand  every 
word — so  absorbing  that  adults  are  charmed 
with  it.  All  difficult  words  “self-pronounced.” 
150  excellent  illustrations,  map  of  musical  Eu- 
rope, 400  test  questions,  250  pages.  Strongly 
bound  in  maroon  cloth,  gilt  stamped.  _ Any 
teacher  may  use  it  without  previous  experience. 
PERMANENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  FOREMOST  TEACHERS 


CATALOGS 


of  any  class  of  musical  publications  sent 
free  upon  application.  We  have,  and  are 

- . constantly  making  real  “Teachers’  Aid’ 

catalogues.  Our  specialties  are  Piano  Compositions  and  Studies,  Songs 
and  Vocal  Studies,  Works  on  Theory  and  Musical  Literature,  and  Col- 
lections of  Music.  , 

The  Presser  “System  of  Dealing”  is  thoroughly  explained  in  all  ot 
our  general  catalogs.  _ _ 

Special  suggestions  and  advice  are  freely  given  by  private  corres- 
pondence by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 


BEGINNERS’ 

PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 

By  GEO.  E.  WHITING  PRICE,  $1.00 

This  volume  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year’s 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  The  exercises 
progress  by  easy  stages  through  the  keys. 
Pedaling  is  treated  in  a clear  and  exhaustive 
manner.  There  are  no  dry  exercises  or  studies. 
Genuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the 
very  beginning  and  a foundation  is  laid  for 
practical  church  playing. 

PRACTICAL  PIPE  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 


Small  and  large  orders  receive  exactly  the 
same  painstaking  attention.  All  or  any 
part  of  the  trade  of  every  teacher  and  school  is  solicited. 


Accounts  Are  Solicited 


THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  E.  J.  MYER  Price,  $1.00 

Designed  to  be  the  most  direct  and  helpful 
work  of  its  type  and  scope.  Mr.  F..  J.  Myer 
has  embodied  in  his  new  work  the  experience  of 
a lifetime.  Practical  exercises  a feature  of  this 
work.  It  contains  also  numerous  cuts  made 
from  photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
work.  These  illustrations  make  the  work  of 
the  pupil  much  more  simple  and  secure. 

needed  in  the  teacher’s  work — 

t _ _ Metronomes,  Leather  Satchels 

and  Rolls,  Musical  Pictures  and  Post  Cards,  Blank  Paper  and  Books,  Record  Tablets,  etc. 


Headquarters  for  Everything 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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T HE  ETUDE 


Take  Every 

Precaution 


Avoid  sunburn  and  tan- 
ning; they  not  only  discolor 
the  skin  but  toughen  it  and 
make  the  pores  coarse. 

Protect  your  skin  and  it 
will  not  burn  half  so  readily. 
Dr.  Emma  Walker  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  says  never 
to  use  a cold  cream  or  grease  preparation  before  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Not  a Cold  Cream 

Pond’s  Vanishing  Cream  offers  just  the  protection  the  skin 
needs.  It  is  not  a cold  cream — it  contains  absolutely  no  grease. 

The  substance  used  as  its  base  is  recommended  by  scientists 
as  unsurpassed  for  preventing  j roughening  and  sunburn.  Use 
Pond’s  Vanishing  Cream  freely.  You  will  find  it  improves  the 
clearness  and  healthy  tone  of  your  complexion;  that  it  imparts 
a most  refreshing  sensation  of  coolness  and  softness. 

Pond’s 

Vanishing  Cream 

A free  sample  tube  on  request , or  send  qc  for  large  trial 
size , enough  for  two  weeks.  Made  by  the  makers  of 

POND’S  EXTRACT — the  universal  lotion  for  cuts,  bruises  and  burns — a 
household  necessity  in  every  American  home.  Send  4c  for  trial  bottle. 
POND’S  EXTRACT  CO.,  147  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 

Also  Talcum , Cold  Cream , Tooth  Paste  and  Soap 


DIRECTORY  OF 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING 


ALABAMA  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Livingston,  Ala.  Academic  Courses,  four  years.  A School 
of  Fine  Arts,  Piano,  Voice,  Theory,  Harmony,  History,  Ex- 
pression, Painting  of  all  kinds.  School  of  Industrial  Arts — 
Household  Economics,  Stenography  and  Typewriting.  Excel- 
lent Dormitories.  Write  for  Catalog.  G.  W.  Brock,  Pres. 


BLACKSTONE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE, 

Blackstone,  Va.  Probably  the  best  known  school  for  girls  in 
the  South;  prepares  for  class  “A”  colleges,  and  also  maintains 
probably  the  best  advantages  in  music  of  any  school  of  its 
grade  in  the  South.  Rates  are  very  moderate  For  catalogue 
and  application  blank  address  Rev.  Thos.  Rosser  Reeves, 
Principal. 


CARLTON  COLLEGE  AND  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC  AND  ART,  2°""  '"' 

* Texas. 

Select  school  for  girls  and  young  women.  Established  1867. 
Address  for  further  information,  Grace  Carlton,  Dean. 


CENTRAL  COLLEGE  AND  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  FINE  ARTS,  }■<•< 

* women.  Education- 
al centre  of  the  State..  Excellent  Faculty  and  all  modern 
advantages.  For  catalog  write,  John  W.  Conger,  Pres. 


CHOWAN  COLLEGE, 

Founded  1848.  Full  courses  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and 
Physical  Culture.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  lead- 
ing to  degree  of  A.  B.  Teachers'  Training  Courses.  Healthful 
location.  Catalogs  on  request.  James  D.  Bruner,  Pres. 


COTTEY  COLLEGE  AND  CONSERVA- 
TORY, Nevada  Mo.  For  young  women.  Oaaaical. 

* household  ec 


V.  A.  C.  Stock  «ci>,  Pres 


, music  and  tine  arts.  Mrs. 


FRANKLIN  ACADEMY-SCHOOL  OF 

Ml  IS1C*  1262  Steele  Si  . Denver,  Colo  Instruction  In 

MUOIV’.,  Piano  ’ ind  D 

I hose  who  complete  the  required  course  in  Harmony,  History 
and  Theory.  Ten  practice  pianos.  Large  Dormitory  for  girls. 
First  class  instruction.  Ada  K.  Blokdorn,  Dean  of  Music 
Department. 


POWHATAN  COLLEGE  AND  CON- 
SERVATORY OF  MUSIC,  Charlestown,  W.Va. 

* Every  branch  of 
music  taught.  Rates  reasonable.  Noted  location  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Address.!.  R.  Pkntupp. 

SHENANDOAH  COLLEGIATE  INSTI- 
TUTE AND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 

lege  preparatory.  Certificate  admits  to  University  of  Va.  and 
all  leading  colleges.  Plano,  voice,  elocution,  commercial,  art. 
piano  tuning,  orchestra,  band  and  pipe  organ.  Terms,  $200 
to  $275,  No  extras.  Address’ C.  A.  Funkhouskr,  Sec. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Pa.  Music  and 

Art.  On  the  Penna.  R.  R.  and  trollev  to  Philadelphia.  Fits 
for  teaching,  college  or  business.  $220  pays  for  board,  tuition, 
etc.,  for  school  year  of  40  weeks.  G.  M.  Philips,  Prin. 

WHITWORTH  COLLEGE  AND  CON- 
SERVATORY, U lokhaven,  Miss.  For  young  ladies. 

* Thorough  instruction  under  Christian 


uMuence.  Ti 
My  students 
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[ALL - MOODY  INSTITUTE  AND 
CHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  »»r‘l“-T«l 
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mill  teachers  and  two  hundred  and 
mind  dollars  will  he  expended  lor 
improvements  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  Session 
begins  Sept.  14th,  1914.  For  catalog  address,  I).  W.  Cooper, 
Pres. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Cltambcrsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Classical  course  leading  to 
degree  of  A.  B.  Musical  Course  and  unusual  advantages 
in  the  study  of  Music  and  Art.  Faculty  of  thirty  profes- 
| sors  and  teachers.  A pply  for  catalogue. 

, WINTHROP  COLLEGE,  £»=*  s r 

1 * Henry  l>.  Guei.ich. 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG 

WOMEN  Hollius,  Va.  Exceptionally  thorough  and 
* complete  Musical  Department  in  which  mu- 
sical culture  is  combined  with  the  regular  college  Courses 
leading  to  broad  and  efficient  musicianship.  Ideally  located  in 
700  acres  of  private  grounds,  7 miles  north  of  Roanoke. 
Building  adequately  equipped  for  250  students  and  35  officers 
and  teachers.  College  Course  (4  years),  College  Preparatory 
(2  years).  Founded  1842.  For  full  information  address  Miss 
Matty  L.  Cocke,  Pres.,  Box  312,  Hollins,  Va. 

HOUGHTON  SEMINARY,  nought™.*,  y. 

* Ella  M.  Hillpot. 

HOWARD-PAYNE  COLLEGE,  Fayette,  Mo. 

* For  young 

women.  Music,  Art  and  Oratory.  Big  music  hall;  fine  gym- 
nasium. 17  teachers  in  the  faculty.  Strong  Junior  College 
Courses  of  study.  Total  cost  of  room,  board,  heat,  light, 
physical  culture  and  literary  tuition  for  the  year,  $250.  For 
particulars  address  H.  E.  Stout,  President. 

JUNIATA  COLLEGE,  “S’  ^ 

lished  1876.  B.  F.  Wampler. 
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TO  BUYERS 
OF  MUSIC 


Teachers  and  Schools 

ARE  ADVISED  TO 

Order  Early  for  Next  Season 

AND  SET  DATE  FOR  DELIVERY 
Results: — Satisfaction  and  the  Best  Service 

TO  CATER  SUCCESSFULLY  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a 
clientage  of  educators  requires  peculiar  conditions  and  advantages 
possessed  by  but  few  houses. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THEO.  PRESSER  has  an  experience  of  over 
thirty  years  as  publishers,  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  profession,  the  result  of  actual  work. 

Basis: — A large  well  selected  stock  of  the  publications  of  all  houses,  American 
and  Foreign.  A constantly  increasing  catalog  of  original  publications  of 
great  educational  value  which  will  be  found  in  the  studio  of  almost  every 
music  teacher.  A force  of  200  efficient  employees,  drilled  and  trained  for 
our  particular  business. 

TO  WHICH  WE  ADD:— 

Large  Discounts,  the  same  upon  “On  Sale”  as  upon  regular  orders. 
Liberal  Terms  and  Courteous  Treatment. 

Promptness  in  Filling  Orders. 

Accounts  Solicited  with  any  responsible  professional  musician. 

Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Large  or  small  orders  receive  exactly  the  same  attention.  “ On  Sale"  packages 
sent  cheerfully,  even  though  regular  orders  or  renewals  of  “ On  Sale"  packages  are 
sent  through  the  local  dealer. 

Headquarters  for  Everything  Needed  in  the  Teacher’ s Work 

MUSIC  “ON  SALE” 

To  Teachers,  Convents  and  Schools  of  Music 
A Year’s  Supply  of  Returnable  Teaching  Material 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS  remote  from  large  music  stores,  and  to  all  schools 
and  colleges,  the  feature  of  having  selections  “On  Sale,”  a stock  of  music  on 
hand  and  returnable,  is  a decided  advantage.  The  old  way  of  ordering  from  a 
catalog  has  proven  to  be  unsafe  and  disappointing, 

INFORMATION  TO  PATRONS 

Remember,  that  by  giving  plenty  of  good  comprehensive  information  that 
customer  will  gain  much  satisfaction  by  getting  just  what  is  wanted.  The 
names  of  a few  pieces  in  ordinary  use  by  the  customer  is  by  far  the  better  way 
of  describing  the  kind  of  music  desired. 

We  Ask  No  Guarantee  As  To  Probable  Sale. 

We  prefer  returns  on  regular  selections  to  be  made  but  once  during  the 
year;  at  the  end  of  the  season  during  June  and  July. 

Selecticns  can  be  changed  or  added  to  at  any  time. 

The  same  large  discounts  are  given  as  though  purchased  outright. 

Keep  “ON  SALE”  music  in  a dean,  systematic  manner.  Separate  the  music  as 
soon  as  received  into  classes;  piano  easy,  medium  and  difficult;  vocal;  four  hands, 
etc.  We  will  supply  manila  wrappers  for  this  purpose,  free  for  the  asking. 

Expressage  or  postage  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  purchaser. 

Settlements  are  to  be  made  at  least  once  each  year,  in  June  or  July. 

NOVELTI ES — NEW  MUSIC  “ON  SALE” 

We  are  constantly  issuing  new,  useful  and  interesting  piano,  vocal,  octavo, 
organ  and  violin  compositions,  all  of  which  undergo  a thorough  revision  by 
eminent  teachers,  which  makes  our  editions  particularly  well  adapted  for 
instructive  purposes. 

In  order  to  give  teachers  and  professionals  an  opportunity  to  examine  these 
novelties  we  will  send  them  “On  Sale”  about  twelve  pieces  (piano  or  vocal) 
each  month  from  November  until  May,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  sheet  music  will  be  billed  at  the  large  discount  given  on  our  own 

publications. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  which  classifications  are  wanted.  On 

Special  Order  we  send  about  ten  octavo  selections,  four  times  a 

year,  containing  any  or  all  the  following  classes:  Sacred,  Mixed; 

Secular,  Mixed;  Men’s  Voices;  Women’s  Voices;  also  organ  or 

Violin  selections  at  longer  intervals. 

3.  The  novelties  can  be  kept  with  any  other  “On  Sale”  music  from  us  and 

all  returned  together. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publishers 

The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House 

1712  CHESTNUT  ST.  ::  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THINGS  TO  DO  NO IV. 


What  can  the  teacher  and  the  student  do  in  the  summer  months 
that  will  influence  the  coming  season?  L nless  you  are  one  of  those 
unfortunate  people  who  call  a vacation  what  a naturalist  would  call 
torpidity  you  will  find  as  many  interesting  things  to  do  in  July  and 
August  as  in  December  and  January. 

First  of  all,  STORE  UP  SUNSHINE.  Make  it  a daily  joy  to 
expose  yourself  to  the  air  and  light.  Get  a plentiful  supply  of  the 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables  that  the  summer  suns  and  rains  bring 
to  you.  Seek  the  refreshing  companionship  of  friends  who  not 
only  preach  about  the  outdoor  world  but  who  make  themselves  a 
part  of  it. 

Next  make  a plan  of  what  you  intend  to  do.  If  you  are  a pupil 
set  a definite  goal  for  yourself.  Measure  out  the  work  you  expect 
to  accomplish  and  devote  the  summer  to  preparation  for  that  work. 
If  you  plan  to  make  the  Haydn  Sonatas  your  possession  before  next 
June  spend  the  summer  getting  an  idea  of  Haydn’s  work  and  life. 
Look  over  the  sonatas  themselves.  Compare  them  with  the  sonatas 
of  Haydn’s  pupil  Mozart.  Try  to  find  out  for  yourself  without  any 
book  or  teacher’s  help  how  the  two  composers  differ  in  their  meth- 
ods. If  you  lack  a -vocabulary  of  technical  terms  make  descriptive 
words  up  for  yourself.  Get  the  general  “hang”  of  the  thing.  In 
two  months  of  reflection  and  deliberation  carefully  spent  now,  one 
can  accomplish  far  more  than  by  piling  suddenly  into  the  work  in 
September  or  October  and  floundering  about  for  a month  or  so. 

If  you  are  a teacher,  there  are  so  many  necessary  summer  tasks 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  them.  First  of 
all  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  just  how  many  pupils  you  can 
really  count  upon.  If  you  are  advertising,  your  “copy”  and  your 
campaign  are  wasted  unless  you  can  produce  real  results.  Don  t 
leave  the  matter  until  Labor  Day.  Write  your  letters  and  advertise- 
ments so  that  you  can  force  a reply  that  will  settle  things.  This  can 
be  done  without  offence  if  you  employ  a little  tact.  Any  business 
man  will  admire  your  attitude  if  you  go  to  the  trouble  of  explain- 
ing that  your  business  success  depends  upon  promptness  and  that 
music  study  must  be  pursued  regularly. 
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horse,  devouring  space  like  a meteor,  now  whisks  you  like  a pai- 
cel.  In  those  days  men  travelled  gradually,  insensibly,  from  one 
impression  to  another;  now  this  railway  mortar  fires  us  from  Paiis, 
in  our  sleep,  to  wake  under  some  Eastern  sky.  No  imperceptible 
mental  transition  or  climatic  change.  We  are  shot  out  roughly 
treated  as  a British  merchant  treats  his  merchandise.  . . .If 

only  progress,  that  remorseless  conqueror,  would  spare  its  vic- 
tims’ lives!  But  no, — the  vetturino  has  departed  utterly.  Yet,  I 
bless  his  memory.  But  for  his  aid,  I should  never  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  that  wonderful  Corniche,  the  ideal  introduction  to  the 
delicious  climate  and  picturesque  charms  of  Ttaly  Monaco,  Men- 
tone, Sestri,  Genoa,  Spezzia,  Trasimeno,  Tuscany,  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Sienna,  Perugia,  Florence.  A progressive  and  manysided  educa- 
tion, Nature’s  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  great  masters, 
while  they  in  turn  teach  man  to  look  at  Nature.” 


Please  read  that  last  sentence  again.  Gounod  has  expressed 
very  pithily  about  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  the  great  trans- 
ition in  our  mode  of  life  which  has  come  about  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century.  When  Gounod  wrote  his  memoirs  the  auto- 
mobile, the  submarine  and  the  flying  machine  were  still  regarded 
as  the  dreams  of  materialists.  Civilization  demanded  speed.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  the  age.  How  little  Gounod  was  in  touch  with 
this  spirit  is  shown  by  his  music.  All  the  lovely  Gounod  melodies 
and  concords  are  a reflection  of  his  leisurely  development  under 
the  more  patient  art  methods  of  a passing  age.  While  we  deplore 
the  conditions  which  are  apparently  substituting  for  the  tunes  of 
Faust  the  discords  of  Elcktra,  we  can  not  modify  civilization, 
and  it  is  our  part  to  become  imbued  with  this  new  spirit.  Our 
younger  musicians  and  performers  must  feel  within  themselves  the 
need  for  interpreting  this  new  order  of  things  in  their  music. 
Sargent,  Whistler  and  Abbey  raised  the  fame  of  American  painters 
to  new  and  unexpected  heights.  Practically  all  of  their  works 
show  their  intimacy  with  the  classical  standards  of  painting,  but  it 
is  the  vigor  of  Sargent,  the  character  of  Abbey  and  the  philosophy 
of  Whistler  which  reveals  the  new  world  in  their  work. 

You,  who  would  bring  renown  to  American  music,  must  re- 
member first  of  all  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  immense 
dynamic  force, — of  terrific  speed.  View  the  old  in  Art  and  Nature 
as  you  would  from  a delightful  clattering  “vetturino,”  but  do  your 
traveling  in  an  aeroplane  if  you  wish  your  message  to  travel  on  to 
the  XXYIII  Century. 


A SEARCHING  TEST. 


The  Etude  continually  enjoins  its  teacher  readers  to  examine 
themselves  constantly.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  the  attitude  of 
mind  to  accomplish  this  successfully.  It  is  human  to  be  satisfied 
with  oneself  and  one’s  own  attainments.  It  is  hard  to  look  upon 
one’s  own  conduct  as  though  it  were  being  viewed  by  the  eyes  of 
another.  It  is  easy  to  neglect  just  those  things  which  are  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  success  or  failure  while  one  is  dealing  ear- 
nestly with  superficial  things  which  have  only  a very  indefinite 
relation  to  the  real  essentials  of  one’s  life. 

This  little  sermon  has  long  since  become  a journalistic  plati- 
tude, but  it  is  occasioned  here  because  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  recently  published  a kind  of  examination  blank 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  and  the  blank  may  be  used  by 
any  reader  of  this  editorial  as  a kind  of  self-examination.  Put  a 
check  under  the  word  that  suits  your  case  and  do  this  honestly 
and  conscientiously,  so  that  you  may  really  know  how  you  measure 
up.  You  know.  Don’t  deceive  yourself.  If  the  record  is  not  what 
you  think  it  ought  to  he,  commence  to  look  around  for  a remedy. 
Ten  chances  to  one  you  will  find  the  remedy  within  yourself.  Apply 
this  test  to  your  last  lesson  as  though  you  were  examining  some 
other  teacher  in  whom  you  had  no  personal  interest. 

Does  the  teacher  appear  to  he  vigorous  or  weak poised  or 
nervous?  neat  or  slovenly?  at  case  or  embarrassed ? Is  her  voice 
pleasing  or  harsh?  clear  or  indistinct ? low  or  high / In  her  per- 
sonal relations  with  her  pupils,  does  she  appear  to  stimulate  or  to 
suppress?  to  win  cordial  cooperation  or  to  antagonize ? to  be 
sympathetic  or  to  be  harsh ? to  be  strict  or  to  be  lax.’  to  be  even- 
tempered  or  to  be  irritable?  to  be  reasonable  or  to  be  unreasonable? 
to  be  tolerant  or  to  be  intolerant?  to  be  dignified  or  undignified?  to 
be  courteous  or  to  be  rude?  to  be  encouraging  or  to  be  nagging? 
to  be  firm  or  to  be  weak?  to  be  tactful  or  to  be  blundering?  to  be 
enthusiastic  or  to  be  diffident?  to  be  quick  to  react  or  to  be  slozv  to 
react?  to  be  quiet  or  to  be  noisy?  to  be  systematic  or  to  be  disor- 
derly? to  be  resourceful  or  to  be  dependent? 
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THE  ETUDE 


In  Die  Musik,  Richard  Calm-Speyer  writes  somewhat 
lengthily  on  Music  and  Cultivation.  His  chief  point 
seems  to  be  a plea  for  wider  acquaintance  and  knowl- 
edge of  schools  among  the  people  who  make  up  the 
musical  public.  This,  he  rightly  claims,  will  bring  peo- 
ple nearer  together  in  their  estimates  of  new  composers, 
and  will  even  make  the  progress  of  the  latter  more 
orderly  and  less  sporadic. 

In  reality,  the  musical  knowledge  of  the  average  ama- 
teur is  still  quite  limited,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of 
musical  history  in  the  last  half-century.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  Mendelssohn  practically  redis- 
covered Bach,  and  brought  him  out  of  long  neglect. 
Even  at  present,  it  takes  a long  time  for  the  music  of 
one  nation  to  penetrate  into  another.  Germany,  in  spite 
of  having  its  own  Schoenberg,  is  only  now  growing 
acquainted  with  the  modern  French  movement.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  hears  scarcely  any  of  the  new  Ger- 
man music,  though  it  has  for  a long  while  accepted 
Wagner.  England  is  a little  more  fortunate,  for  Elgar 
is  known  on  the  continent,  and  the  works  of  Cyril  Scott 
are  now  earning  a well-deserved  European  reputation. 

As  for  the  old  music,  it  has  taken  the  efforts  of  men 
like  Paderewski,  Kreisler,  or  Ysaye,  to  make  us  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  a Scarlatti,  a Couperin, 
or  a-Vitali.  There  is  still  a large  field  here  for  both 
student  and  performer.  It  happens  that  this  depart- 
ment of  The  Etude  has  already  made  some  sugges- 
tions along  the  line  of  musical  education.  These  con- 
sisted of  a systematic  course  of  sight  reading  for  stu- 
dents; a series  of  historical  concerts  by  our  orchestras, 
with  soloists  assisting;  and  a course  of  interesting  but 
forgotten  operas. 

IS  MUSIC  AN  AID  TO  PROGRESS? 

Other  writers  have  been  discussing  the  question 
whether  music  is  an  aid  to  progress.  In  some  ways 
music  has  been  employed  practically  for  the  regulation 
of  labor  and  effort.  Thus  it  is  thought  that  the  sistrum 
of  the  old  Egyptians  was  shaken  as  a signal  for  the 
workmen  to  pull  and  haul  together.  Though  that  in- 
strument was  little  more  than  a jangle  of  hell-like  tones, 
the  principle  is  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  sailor 
“shanteys”  of  the  last  century.  These  are  songs,  some- 
times of  fair  length,  which  the  “shantey-man”  sings  to 
insure  a rhythmic  and  unified  pull  at  the  halyards,  sheets 
or  other  ropes.  These  musical  curiosities  are  disap- 
pearing as  steam  drives  out  the  sailing  ship,  hut  they 
still  exist,  and  are  found  all  the  way  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  to  the  coast  of  China. 

In  ancient  Greece  music  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  as  an  influence  for  good.  The  myth  of  Orpheus 
is  but  one  of  many  evidences  of  the  power  of  sound 
in  the  old  days.  We  are  not  affected  so  strongly  by 
music  at  present,  hut  in  ancient  times  there  may  have 
been  a physical  reason,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional one,  for  the  striking  effect  of  music.  Ancient 
races  may  have  been  more  keenly  sensitive  to  actual 
vibration,  apart  from  melody  or  harmony,  just  as  some 
animals  are  found  to  he  to-day.  Thus  the  dog  who 
howls  at  piano  chords  is  not  trying  to  criticise  the 
music,  but  is  merely  responding  to  the  thrill  caused  by 
the  vibrations.  The  Greeks  had  their  musical  cultiva- 
tion, also,  however,  and  some  of  their  festival-pieces  of 
program  music  would  seem  quite  modern  in  their  varied 
effects. 

Nowadays,  too,  many  people  look  on  music  as  a mere 
intoxicant  for  the  emotions.  Undoubtedly  much  music 
satisfies  this  definition,  even  up  to  the  noble  works  of 
Chopin.  With  this  idea,  it  is  claimed  that  music  does 
not  cause  progress,  hut  that  progress  creates  the  de- 
mand for  music.  But  such  a claim  neglects  the  intel- 
lectual side,  which  is  also  present  in  the  best  music. 
! bus  the  pure  musical  designs  of  the  Bach  fugues, 
i earnest  intensity  of  the  Beethoven  or  Brahms  sym- 
nb  < >r  even  the  large  tonal  canvases  of  a Wagner, 
■ s a alance  between  intellect  and  emotion.  Music 
'his  rt  dees  more  than  tickle  the  emotions;  to  those 
■'  ■ i . it  is  a species  of  soul-bath  that  leaves 
one  < ■ m . ml  strong  for  future  efforts.  In  so  far  as 
it  does  tin  music  must  be  an  aid  to  progress. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MODERN  MUSIC. 

In  the  Musical  Times,  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  writes  on 
the  language  of  modern  music.  This  is  rather  a large 
subject,  and  can  be  treated  in  two  ways.  First  comes 
the  matter  of  tone-color,  which  has  been  developed  very 
much  in  recent  years;  but  besides  that  there  is  actual 
tonal  structure  of  themes  to  be  considered.  The  lat- 
ter is  shown  best  in  piano  arrangements,  which  are  like 
black-and-white  drawings  without  color. 

With  regard  to  modern  melodic  utterance  (which 
the  conservatives  would  call  unmelodic),  there  are  cer- 
tain main  characteristics  that  most  composers  show  in 
common.  These  include  a tendency  to  new  scale-forms, 
and  a somewhat  fragmentary  style.  Thus  if  Debussy 
employs  a whole-tone  scale,  Scriabine  must  adopt  a 
system  based  on  ascending  fourths,  and  others  will 
strive  for  still  newer  efforts.  But  it  all  comes  down  to 
the  fact  that  melody  is  liberated  from  the  diatonic 
style  that  was  formerly  its  chief  characteristic. 

The  same  liberation  is  still  more  noticeable  in  har- 
mony. Totally  new  combinations  are  heard.  It  does 
not  follow  that  what  is  new  is  good,  and  because  of  this 
many  products  of  modernism  are  heard  once  or  twice 
and  then  laid  aside.  But  the  somewhat  chaotic  nature 
of  the  movement  comes  from  the  large  possibilities  of 
the  new  harmonic  field.  In  sculpture,  the  futurists  no 
longer  make  portrait  busts,  but  produce  exaggerated 
individual  impressions.  As  a result,  what  seems  good 
to  one  man  may  be  trash  to  others.  In  music,  there  are 
so  many  possibilities  in  the  new  school  that  we  seem 
to  be  lost  in  a series  of  experiments  in  individuality. 
Debussy’s  modernism  is  not  that  of  Strauss ; Scriabine 
and  Busoni  do  not  resemble  each  other,  nor  any  of  the 
rest;  while  Schoenberg  goes  farthest  of  all.  Until 
some  composer  arises  who  can  grasp  the  new  possibili- 
ties as  a whole,  we  shall  have  musical  experiments 
rather  than  great  art  works.  This  is  not  saying  that 
living  composers  have  failed  to  produce  great  music. 
Debussy’s  dainty  genre  pictures  for  piano,  or  the 
broader  Death  and  Transfiguration  of  Strauss,  are  ac- 
cepted as  masterpieces ; but  these  composers  still  seem 
greatest  when  they  are  least  radical.  Such  men  as  Hol- 
brooke, Scriabine,  Schoenberg,  and  at  times  Delius, 
grow  completely  radical  without  becoming  highly  inter- 
esting. Inspiration  will  still  be  needed  in  the  new 
school,  as  it  was  in  the  old. 

A NEW  ART  FORM. 

Karl  Pernot,  writing  in  Die  Musik,  foresees,  or  at 
least  desires,  a new  form  of  art-work,  which  he  calls 
the  Symphonic  Tragedy.  This  is  to  be  something  less 
than  opera,  something  more  than  cantata,  and  will  show 
the  best  of  poetry  and  music.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  opera  scarcely  ever  attains  the  standard  of 
instrumental  music.  Wagner  put  it  on  an  equality  with 
the  tone-poem  style  of  Liszt,  but  other  opera  composers, 
on  the  whole,  write  for  less  discriminating  audiences. 
The  article  suggests  a development  from  the  choral 
symphony  of  Beethoven  towards  what  would  be  a real 
revival  of  early  Grecian  dignity,  instead  of  the  hybrid 
affair  that  opera  became  soon  after  its  inventors  tried 
to  revive  the  Greek  drama.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in  order 
to  ask  Herr  Pernot  to  demonstrate  by  producing  a work 
in  the  form  he  suggests.  Meanwhile,  the  so-called  Mys- 
terium  seems  to  be  developing  on  lines  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  here  laid  down.  It  is  something  like  an 
opera  in  cantata  shape ; and  Bossi’s  Joan  of  Arc  has 
just  won  a great  success  in  this  form. 

THE  MONTH’S  NOVELTIES. 

Sinding’s  new  opera.  The  Holy  Mountain,  has  at  last 
made  its  initial  appearance,  at  Dessau.  The  mountain 
in  question  is  Mount  Athos,  at  a time  when  it  was  a 
locality  for  monasteries.  A child  is  brought  to  the 
sacred  retreat  by  Phokas,  its  father,  who  has  stolen  it 
from  his  wife,  Mvrrha,  from  whom  he  has  become 
estranged.  The  child  (a  boy)  is  thus  educated  to  be- 
come a monk.  Grown  to  young  manhood,  he  meets  the 
beautiful  Daphne  in  the  fields,  and  love  gradually  over- 
comes his  monastic  aspirations.  After  a beautiful  pas- 
toral love  scene,  he  returns  for  the  time  to  the  monas- 
tery. To  that  place  comes  Myrrha,  also,  who  has  sent 
Daphne  in  search  of  the  lost  son.  The  latter’s  identity 
is  discovered,  and  Myrrha  gives  her  blessing  to  the 
lovers  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  more  ascetic 
faction  of  the  monks.  The  music  contains  many  pass- 
ages of  lyric  beauty,  but  even  successful  new  operas 
do  not  always  show  enough  dramatic  vigor  to  survive 
long. 

Another  work  on  a priestly  subject  (and  one  that 
should  please  Herr  Pernot)  is  the  so-called  symphonic 
drama  Gefangnissc,  by  Gerhard  von  Keussler,  which 
was  brought  out  at  Prague.  It  deals  with  the  transition 


from  marriage  to  celibacy  among  the  divines  of  th 
twelfth  century.  The  text  was  censored  considerably 
but  appears  to  be  satisfactory  now.  The  music  i 
broad,  and  even  passionate,  in  parts,  and  effective! 
lyrical  in  others.  The  religious  scenes  are  especially  wel 
set.  Keussler’s  other  works  include  the  symphoni 
poem  Der  Einsiedler,  the  oratorio  V or  dcr  Hohen  Stadi 
and  songs  with  orchestra. 

Among  other  new  operas  is  Karl  von  Kaskel’ 
S ohmic  din  von  Kent.  Emilio  Perotti  has  won  a prH 
at  Naples  with  his  three-act  Sabha.  -Franco  Alfano’ 
Ombre  de  Don  Juan,  brought  out  at  Milan,  proved  t< 
be  radically  modern  in  style,  and  received  much  praise 

Among  the  works  in  other  forms,  August  de  Boeck’ 
cantata  Gloria  Flori  met  with  a great  success  in  Ant 
werp.  Sung  by  over  two  hundred  children,  it  showei 
great  freshness  and  inspiration.  Another  successfu 
vocal  work  with  orchestra  is  Richard  Wetz’s  Gcsanc 
des  Lcbcns,  which  proved  very  spirited  and  effective. 

The  orchestral  composers  seem  to  be  resting  on  then 
laurels — or  perhaps  they  are  buried  in  their  studie:: 
touching  up  unfinished  works.  Beyond  a few  minor 
French  novelties,  there  is  little  doing  this  month  in  thei 
gay  capital ; and  Germany  also  maintains  a discree 
silence.  Antwerp  seems  most  active,  but  even  there  tint 
only  important  new  works  are  Gilson’s  Marche  Festi 
vale  and  Victor  Buffin’s  sketch,  Lovelace.  The  season' 
like  our  own,  was  somewhat  backward,  but  will  as 
suredly  develop  with  a rush. 


ELGAR’S  SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

Self-taught,  self-centered,  self-determined,  Elga, 
may  claim,  more  than  any  other  English  composer,  tha 
he  has  been  “his  own  ancestor.”  He  was  born  a 
Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  in  1857,  the  son  of  ; 
Roman  Catholic  Church  organist,  who  kept  a mush 
shop.  The  father  was  apparently  not  satisfied  with  hi; 
own  career  as  a musician,  for  he  placed  his  son  in  a 
lawyer’s  office.  A year  was  spent  there,  and  then  th( 
boy  found  his  musical  bent  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Practically,  he  taught  himself,  and  taught  himself  to 
play  six  or  seven  instruments,  too,  though  the  violii 
was  his  chief  study.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  main 
tained  himself.  He  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Festi- 
val Choral  Society ; he  sang  and  played  at  the  Worceste’ 
Glee  Club;  he  played  bassoon  in  a wind  instrumen 
quintet.  Later,  he  was  bandmaster  at  the  Worcestei 
County  Asylum,  where  the  Board  asked  him  to  writi 
sets  of  quadrilles  at  five  shillings  ($1.25)  each.  Abou 
the  same  time  he  was  scoring  Christy  Minstrel  song: 
at  eighteenpence  (thirty-six  cents)  each! 

He  had  no  formal  training;  never  spent  any  time  it 
the  “shoppy”  atmosphere  of  Conservatoire,  College,  oi 
Academy.  In  these  respects  his  history  is  more  lik« 
that  of  the  eighteenth-century  composer  than  that  o; 
his  colleagues  and  composers  of  to-day.  It  is  instruc: 
tive  and  encouraging,  and  without  knowing  it,  it  is  no 
possible  to  understand  the  influences  which  hav< 
moulded  his  music,  or  to  know  what  manner  of  mad 
he  jS- — Cuthbert  Hadden,  in  Modern  Musicians. 


PUTTING  THE  THUMB  UNDER  THE 
SECOND  FINGER. 


BY  MRS.  J.  MORTON  BLISSARD. 

Possibly  the  most  difficult  thing  for  the  student  bej 
ginning  scale  study  to  master  is  the  little  matter  o 
putting  the  thumb  under  the  second  finger.  I tell  m; 
pupils  that  if  one  was  born  with  fifteen  fingers  insteai 
of  five  scales  would  he  no  more  difficult  than  five-finge 
exercises.  But  lacking  the  additional  fingers  we  mus 
make  the  scales  sound  as  though  they  were  five-finge 
exercises.  By  training  the  thumb  to  move  swiftly  am 
deftly  breaks  may  be  avoided  so  that  the  ear  canno 
detect  them. 

An  eminent  teacher  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Th 
motion  that  plays  the  second  finger  helps  in  turning  tin 
thumb  under.”  This  led  me  to  invent  the  followin; 
exercise,  which  affords  splendid  practice  in  this. 

Sustain  the  fifth  finger  on  G.  Play  C.  then  as  tin 
second  finger  strikes  D move  the  thumb  under  i 
simultaneously  until  it  is  directly  over  F.  Strike  F an< 
then  move  the  thumb  instantly  hack  over  C to  he  read; 
to  strike  on  the  first  C in  the  next  measure.  Practic 
this  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks,  always  playing  ver 
slowly  and  never  straining.  Results  should  show  in  ; 
short  time. 
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The  Noble  Contempt  for  Melody 

By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 


ik 


TEditob’s  Note  : It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr. 

Finch  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  ultra  progressive  m 
musical  matters.  His  Life  of  Wagner  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  times  and  is  doubtless  the  best  life  of  that  composer 
vet  written.  It  was  Mr.  Finch  who  was  among  the  first 
to  champion  MacDowell  and  Paderewski  as  master  com- 
oosers  His  present  attitude  is  wholly  sincere,  despite  the 
vein  of  satire  in  his  article.  The  article  by  Mr.  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill  on  Significant  Phases  of  Modern  French 
Musio,  which  appears  on  the  next  page  but  one  of  this 
issue  gives  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  inspect  some  few 
aspects  of  the  sedition  in  one  European  country .] 


After  having  been  a professional  critic  for  a third 
of  a century  I am  vain  enough  to  consider  myself  as 
‘‘wondrous  wise”  as  the  man  who  ‘ jumped  into  a bram- 
ble bush  and  scratched  out  both  his  eyes.”  You  will 
remember  that  ‘‘when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out,  with 
t all  his  might  and  main,  he  jumped  into  another  bush 
and  scratched  them  in  again.” 

Something  like  that  happened  to  me ; only,  the  organs 
involved  were  my  ears,  not  my  eyes.  Deliberately  I 
made  myself  deaf  for  a time — deaf  to  hundreds  of  the 
loveliest  tunes  and  melodies  in  the  world,  Fortunately, 

,[j.  I got  my  ears  back  long  ago. 

VIENNESE  DANCE  MUSIC. 

In  1879-80  I had  the  great  privilege  of  spending  nine 
months  in  Vienna.  At  that  time  the  Austrian  capital 
was  the  gayest  and  most  melodious  city  in  the  world. 
Johann  Strauss,  Suppe,  and  Milloecker  were  at  the 
height  of  their  creativeness  and  popularity,  daily  shak- 
ing lovely  melodies  from  their  sleeves — melodies  that 
were  at  once  introduced  into  the  ballrooms,  in  which 
everybody  seemed  to  be  dancing.  I,  too,  learned  to 
dance— I couldn’t  help  it,  the  rhythms  were  so  enrap- 
“ turing  and  the  ■ girls  so  beautiful!  Yet  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  melodies  which  so 
stirred  my  blood  were  really  first-class  mot  only  of 
their  kind  but  of  any  kind. 

Nothing  would  do  for  me  at  that  time  but  grand 
operas  and  symphony  concerts.  Operettas  I scorned. 

I attended  a performance  of  Strauss’s  The  Queen’s 
Lace  Handerchief,  just  out,  and  done  with  immense 
It  verve;  but  I left  before  the  second  act  was  over, 
ro  because  it  wasn’t  like  Gotterddmmerung.  I did  not 
it  know  then  how  greatly  Wagner  and  the  antipodal 
itj  Brahms  admired  Johann  Strauss,  both  as  a melodist 
, and  as  master  of  orchestration.  I wouldn  t have  cared 
in  the  least  to  meet  Strauss — it  would  have  seemed  to 
me  hardly  worth  while.  In  a word — to  tell  the  plain, 
an  unvarnished  truth — I was  an  unmitigated  fool. 

„jo  i Many  years  later  it  was  a comfort  to  discover  that 
there  were  “others.”  Dr.  Hanslick,  in  his  auto- 
i]j  biography,  related  how  he  went  through  an  experience 
,tk  just  like  mine,  looking  down  on  simple  melodies  as  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Nor  was  he  by  any 
means  the  first  musician  to  indulge  in  the  “noble  con- 
ik  tempt  for  melody.” 

OPERA  WITHOUT  MELODY. 

The  man  who  coined  that  phrase,  Giulio  Caccini,  was 
■ born  in  1550— two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  be- 
cll‘  fore  Hanslick.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Italian  opera;  moreover,  he  wrote  the  first  instruction 
book  for  singers,  and  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to 
establish  the  bel  canto  style  of  vocalism — all  of  which 
makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  he  should  have 
spoken  boastfully  of  the  nobile  sprezzatura  del  canto. 
d He  had  his  reasons,  however.  Italian  opera  originated, 
T as  you  all  know,  largely  as  a protest  against  the  com- 


plicated polyphonic  vocal  music  of  that  time,  in  which 
the  words  had  become  absolutely  unintelligible  in  the 
network  of  vocal  parts.  In  their  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  the  words,  the  Florentine  reformers  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  eliminating  melody  entirely,  sub- 
stituting for  it  a dry  and  tiresome  recitative. 

Extremes  meet.  The  two  composers  of  our  day 
whose  operas  have  been  discussed  the  most — Richard 
Strauss  and  Claude  Debussy— have  displayed  a “noble 
contempt  for  melody”  reminding  one  of  these  founders 
of  Italian  opera  in  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  Strauss  operas  there  are  no  vocal  melodies. 
They  are  made  up  chiefly  of  vocal  declamation  and 
orchestral  din.  In  his  latest  work,  The  Legend  of 
Joseph,  he  leaves  out  the  voice  part  altogether. 

The  case  of  Debussy  is  equally  striking.  His  Pelleas 
et  M elisande  is,  as  his  most  devoted  admirers  admit, 
“an  opera  in  which  there  is  no  vocal  melody  whatso- 
ever.” In  fact,  so  far  as  opera  is  concerned,  Debussy 
is  no  less  outspoken  in  his  noble  contempt  for  melody 
than  was  Caccini.  He  admits  that  he  deliberately  kept 
it  out  of  his  opera  because  “melody  is  suitable  only 
for  the  song.”  Those  are  his  own  words. 

Now  let  me  briefly  indicate  the  results  of  this  “noble 
contempt  for  melody”  in  operas,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  works  of  the  old  Florentines  who  banished 
melody  from  their  scores  were  swept  into  oblivion  as 
soon  as  creators  of  melodies,  like  Monteverdi  and 
Scarlatti,  began  to  produce  their  operas ; and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  those  operas  have  held  the 
stage  longest  in  which  there  was  the  most  abundant 
melody. 

CONCERNING  VERDI. 

Look  at  Verdi’s  II  Trovatore,  for  instance— an  opera 
defective  from  several  points  of  view,  yet  brimful  of 
melody  and  therefore  imperishable.  Yes,  imperishable. 
When  properly  sung  it  still  thrills  us,  after  all  the 
deadly  assaults  of  the  peripatetic  organ  grinders. 

With  A'ida  Verdi  reached  a higher  artistic  level  in 
general  style  and  orchestral  elaboration  ; but  it  is  not 
these  things  that  have  made  A'ida  the  most  beloved 
of  all  Italian  operas.  What  endears  it  to  music  lovers 
is  its  astonishing  wealth  of  melody.  Extremely  in- 
structive, from  this  point  of  view,  are  the  last  two 
operas  Verdi  wrote — -Otello  and  Falstaff.  In  matters 
of  style  and  craftsmanship  these  two  operas  are  as  far 
above  A'ida  as  A'ida  is  above  II  Trovatore;  yet  neither 
of  them  has  ever  become  popular  anywhere.  Why 
not?  Because  there  is  not  in  them  the  same  wealth  of 
melody  as  in  the  earlier  operas.  Otello  has  a few 
gems,  but  not  enough  of  them  to  float  the  whole 
score;  while  Falstaff,  though  a masterpiece  in  style, 
polish,  and  details  of  construction,  is  melodically  arid, 
and  therefore  does  not  attract  the  public,  which  prefers 
the  melodic  fleshpots  of  the  Egyptian  A'ida. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  assuming  that 
Verdi,  in  his  last  period,  came  to  share  Caccini’s 
nobile  sprezzatura  del  canto.  He  gave  no  more 
melodies  simply  because  he  had  no  more  to  give.  He 
was  seventy-four  years  old  when  he  composed  Otello 
and  seventy-nine  when  he  wrote  Falstaff;  and  at 
seventy-four  and  seventy-nine  a composer  does  not  be- 
get original  melodies.  Wagner  was  only  sixty-nine 
when  he  finished  Parsifal,  and  even  in  that,  original 
melody  is  much  less  abundant  than  in  his  earlier 
masterworks. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS  AND  DEBUSSY. 

If  Richard  Strauss  and  Debussy  possessed  as  rich 
veins  of  melody  as  Richard  Wagner  and  Verdi  had, 
you  may  be  sure  they  would  work  them  for  all  they 
were  worth.  Not  having  such  melodic  treasures,  they 
have  given  their  principal  attention  to  other  musical 
factors,  trying  to  interest  the  public  with  harmonic 
subtleties  and  novel  orchestral  colors. 

This  is  a perfectly  legitimate  procedure,  but  the 
fate  of  the  works  of  these  two  composers  shows  once 
more  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  success  without 
plenty  of  melody.  In  Paris,  in  a whole  decade, 
Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande  has  had  only  a few  more 
than  a hundred  performances,  which,  for  that  city,  is 
a most  disappointing  number;  and  in  the  few  other 
cities,  here  and  abroad,  where  it  has  been  tried,  it  was 
shelved  after  a few  repetitions. 

As  for  the  operas  of  Richard  Strauss,  each  one  made 
a sensation  and  prospered'  for  a year  or  two  and  then 
fell  into  neglect.  I might  cite  figures,  but  much  more 
eloquent  than  figures  is  the  fact  that  when  Strauss 
offered  the  premiere  of  his  Rosenkavalier  to  the 
Dresden  Opera  on  condition  that  his  Salome  and 
Elektra  be  given  each  four  annual  hearings  for  ten 
years,  the  management  balked  and  refused,  knowing 
that  those  operas  were  “played  out.” 

In  the  concert  halls,  also,  these  two  composers, 
though  not  neglected  as  they  are  in  the  opera  houses, 
do  not  receive  nearly  as  much  attention  as  they  would 
if  they  were  more  melodious.  The  fact,  however,  that 
they  have  achieved  considerable  fame  and  have  made 
money  by  their  methods  has  encouraged  many  others 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

The  one  thing  these  followers  have  iti  common  is 
the  noble  contempt  for  melody.  With  ill-concealed 
scorn  they  smile  at  the  foolish  old-fogies  who  enjoy 
the  simple,  silly  tunes  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  Grieg,  and  other  out-moded  masters.  The 
music  of  the  future,  they  are  convinced,  will  consist 
solely  of  discord,  rhythm,  and  color. 

TWO  FOX  STORIES. 

Why  this  superlative  scorn  for  melody?  Two  fox 
stories  here  occur  to  the  mind.  Foxes  are  sly.  One 
of  them  seeing  some  bunches  of  grapes  hanging  out  of 
his  reach  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  they 
were  sour  anyway.  Another  fox,  having  his  beautiful 
tail  cut  off  in  a trap,  tried  to  persuade  all  his  colleagues 
that  tails  were  no  longer  in  fashion. 

Are  melodies  out  of  fashion?  Not  with  the  public, 
which  enjoys  them  more  than  ever.  But  the  tailless 
foxes  known  as  futurists  or  cacophonists,  are  doing 
their  durndest  to  create  the  impression  that  they  are 
building  up  a new  musical  art,  far  nobler  than  the 
music  of  the  past,  into  which  so  puerile  a thing  as 
melody  cannot  be  allowed  to  enter. 

WAR  ON  CONCORD. 

Not  content  with  boycotting  melody,  these  cubists 
also  make  war  on  concord.  Not  for  them  is  what 
Shakespeare  called  the  “sweet  concord  of  sounds.” 
Their  music  is  an  endless  chain  of  premeditated  dis- 
cords—shrill,  harsh,  ear-piercing.  Concord  they  tell 
us,  in  word  and  deed,  is  for  the  old-fogies  who  like 
melodies  and  other  sweets.  The  musical  dishes  of 
the  future,  according  to  their  recipes,  will  be  made 
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up  entirely  of  mustard,  horseradish,  vinegar,  red 
pepper,  curry,  and  assafoetida.  Guten  Appetit,  Kinder! 

In  Germany  the  leader  of  these  cacophonists  who 
make  cayenne  the  staff  of  life,  is  Arnold  Schdnberg. 
When  Fritz  Kreisler  was  asked  about  Schdnberg’s 
music  he  replied : “What  I have  heard  of  his  is  not 
music  to  me;  that  is,  it  has  no  relation  to  what  I 
consider  music  to  be."  Godowsky  said:  “If  you  were  to 
sit  on  the  keyboard  you  would  produce  as  much  har- 
mony as  Schdnberg’s  music  possesses.” 

Similar  verdicts  have  been  spoken  by  most  of  the 
great  musicians  of  the  day.  The  distinguished  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Josef  Stransky, 
told  me  that  last  year  he  went  with  Schdnberg  to  a 
concert  in  Berlin  to  hear  one  of  his  pieces.  When  it 
was  over,  and  the  composer  looked  at  him  inquiringly, 
Stransky  said : "1  have  learned  a new  word  in  America 
— bluff — You  cannot  bluff  me!” 

“You  cannot  bluff  me!”  That  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head.  If  all  musicians  took  that  attitude,  this  ridicu- 
lous racket  would  soon  cease;  for  a ridiculous  racket 
it  is,  although,  of  course,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  technically  the  cacophonists  have  done  some  strik- 
ing stunts.  Yet  a moment’s  thought  will  convince 
anyone  that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  do  these  tricks 
if  you  feel  under  no  obligation  to  follow  any  rules. 

INTIMIDATED  CRITICS. 

Unfortunately,  many  musicians  and  critics  are  in- 
timidated. Remembering  how  their  predecessors  made 
fools  of  themselves  in  abusing  Wagner  and  Liszt,  they 
now  give  Schdnberg  (and  his  colleagues  in  Russia, 
headed  by  Stravinsky  and  Scriabine)  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  hemming  and  hawing,  and  conceding  that  twenty 
years  hence  these  men  may  be  accused  of  being  as 
melodious,  and  simple,  and  saccharine  as  Bellini! 

Musical  history  is  full  of  grotesque  comedies,  but 
this  is  the  most  farcical  of  them  all.  How  it  must 
amuse  the  cacophonists  themselves,  whom  this  meek- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  critics  helps  to  the  desired 
notoriety ! 

They  are  far  from  being  fools,  these  cacophonists 
are.  As  masters  of  the  technique  of  composition — in 
their  own  way — they  are  diabolically  clever;  and  as 
advertisers  of  their  shows  they  beat  Barnum  by  a mile. 

One  day,  when  I was  talking  about  Richard  Strauss 
with  Rosenthal,  that  witty  pianist  remarked:  “If  you 
walk  into  a parlor  and  defy  all  the  laws  of  etiquette, 
keeping  on  your  hat,  putting  your  feet  on  the  table, 
and  smoking  your  cigar  you  will  be  sure  to  attract 
attention.” 

Now,  I do  not  deny  that  Strauss  is  a remarkable 
composer;  he  has  done  some  things  that  bear  the 
stamp  of  genius.  But  what  made  him  so  well  known 
the  world  over,  and  so  rich,  was  not  the  occasional 
glimpses  of  genius  in  his  music  but  his  demonstrative 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  musical  etiquette.  He  began 
as  a harmless  imitator  of  Brahms,  and  no  one  heeded 
him.  Then  he  adopted  the  methods  of  Berlioz,  carried 
them  to  extremes  such  as  even  that  revolutionary 
leader  never  dreamt  of,  and  lo  and  behold  ! in  a short 
time  he  became  the  most  talked  about  musician  in  the 
world,  and  the  richest  too. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  others.  Schdnberg,  also, 
began  as  gently  as  a lamb.  No  one  listened  to  his 
bleating.  Then  he  put  on  a lion’s  pelt  and  began  to 
roar  horribly,  and  everybody  listened  and  commented. 

SCHONBERG  AND  THE  SUFFRAGETTES. 

To  change  the  figure,  Schdnberg  learned  a lesson 
from  the  militant  suffragettes.  He  was  ignored  till 
he  began  to  smash  the  parlor  furniture,  throw  bombs, 
and  hitch  together  ten  pianolas  all  playing  different 
tunes,  whereupon  everybody  began  to  talk  about  him. 
The  publishers  now  bought  his  manuscripts,  and  the 
newspapers  gave  him  columns  of  space. 

It  is  a way  the  newspapers  have.  As  long  as  you 
do  something  that  is  simply  good  without  being  sen- 
sational, you  are  lucky  if  you  get  brief  mention  in 
small  type  on  an  inside  page.  But  if  you  become  a 
law-breaker  you  are  put  on  the  front  page,  with  circus 
headlines,  pictures,  and  all. 

That  the  cacophonists  are  law-breakers  is  their 
boast,  since  they  have  discovered  its  advertising  value. 
In  Schdnberg’s  later  works  all  the  laws  of  construction 
observed  by  the  masters,  from  Bach  to  Wagner,  are 
ignored,  insulted,  trampled  upon.  The  statue  of  Venus, 
the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  is  knocked  from  its  pedestal 
and  replaced  by  the  stone  image  uf  the  Goddess  of 
Ugliness,  with  the  hideous  features  of  a Hottentot 
hag. 

If  Schdnberg  were  alone  in  this  cult  of  hideousness 
one  might  treat  him  as  a freak,  or  a joke,  and  pass 
on  lo  something  else  with  a smile;  but  this  thing  is 


becoming  epidemic.  Scriabine,  Stravinsky,  Busoni, 
Ornstein,  Satie,  and  a dozen  others  have  thrown  their 
hats  in  the  ring,  and  each  one  tries  to  go  the  others 
one  better  in  the  cult  of  cacophony  and  general  law- 
lessness. They  remind  one  of  the  sportsmen  who 
vie  with  each  other  in  breeding  ugliness  into  bulldogs. 

The  latest  of  the  systematic  creators  of  unmusical 
ugliness  is  a young  Russian,  Leo  Ornstein,  who  once 
honored  this  country  with  a brief  sojourn.  He  takes 
himself  quite  seriously — or,  at  least,  he  pretends  to, 
having  discovered  that  his  militant  musicality  got  him 
the  advantage  of  an  interview  in  one  of  the  leading 
London  dailies.  He  declared  that  just  as  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven, and  Wagner  wrote  for  their  generations,  so 
he  is  writing  for  ours!  He  is  almost  nineteen  years 
old,  this  modest  youth  is! 

And  how  does  he  represent  our  generation  musically? 
Let  the  London  Times  respond:  Mr.  Ornstein,  it  said, 

‘ is  a trick  pianist  of  the  first  order.  An  energetic 
housemaid  with  a duster  might  do  some  of  the  things 
he  did,  but  not  nearly  all  of  them.” 

When  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago 
played  one  of  Schdnberg’s  pieces,  a local  critic  re- 
marked that,  next  time  it  was  done,  the  regular  sub- 
scribers would  be  asked  to  bring  their  instruments  and 
play  along. 

NO  MORE  NEED  OF  TEACHERS. 

So  far  Mr.  Stock  seems  to  be  the  only  American 
conductor  who  has  given  a hearing  to  one  of  these 
“reformers”  who  fatten  on  false  notes,  like  other 
counterfeiters.  Mr.  Parker,  the  excellent  critic  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  has  taken  Dr.  Muck  to  task  for  not 
letting  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  play  some  of 
this  newest  music.  Perhaps  Dr.  Muck  had  the  teachers 
in  mind,  as  well  as  the  ears  of  his  hearers,  in  refusing 
to  do  so;  for  evidently  the  music  teachers  will  have 
an  awful  time  of  it  when  this  music  does  come  over 
to  corrupt  our  youth.  I infer  so  from  what  that  truly 
great  master,  Moritz  Moszkowski,  said  the  other  day 
to  a correspondent  of  Musical  America.  He  declared 
that  he  was  not  going  to  take  any  more  pupils  in  com- 
position because  they  positively  refuse  to  be  taught. 
They  point  at  the  works  of  the  extremist  and  insist 
that  they  should  be  allowed  the  same  liberty  in  writing. 
And  after  a few  lessons  their  friends  call  them 
“masters.” 

So  you  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what’s  ahead  of 
you!  In  the  meantime,  pending  this  invasion  of  the 
Vandals,  let  us  enjoy  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
from  Bach  to  Wagner,  from  Schubert  to  Grieg,  who 
have  given  to  the  world  ravishing  melodies  and  thrill- 
ing harmonies  instead  of  showing  a “noble  contempt” 
for  melody  and  concord. 


CAN  THERE  BE  ANY  REALLY  NEW  MUSIC? 

When  we  were  children,  fifteen  or  fifty  years  ago, 
as  you  please — our  geographies  mapped  out  large  por- 
tions of  the  earth  and  then  marked  them  “unexplored.” 
To-day  locomotives  chug  swiftly  past  the  lion’s  lair  and 
the  giraffe  scurries  off  to  find  some  new  but  ever  de- 
creasing bit  of  the  “unexplored.”  For  eight  hundred 
years  music-workers  have  been  delving  into  their  vast 
unknown  and  hundreds  of  people  are  asking  each  other, 
“Can  there  really  be  anything  new  in  music?”  Of 
course  they  all  know  that  there  is  something  new,  be- 
cause Messrs.  Strauss,  Debussy,  Puccini  et  Cie.,  see  to 
it  that  they  are  reminded  very  constantly.  But,  is  it 
really  new  or  simply  a rehash  of  the  28,000  operas 
which  John  Towers  records  in  his  book  of  operas  which 
have  been  performed.  How  can  musicians  take  thirteen 
notes  and  turn  them  in  so  many  different  ways  that 
something  new  is  developed. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  a great  deal  of  what  is  considered 
new  is  really  very  old.  Opera  itself  is  now  aged  three 
centuries.  Long  before  Paris  began  to  think  of  sanitary 
plumbing,  when  the  Louvre  and  the  salons  of  the  “city 
of  light”  reeked  with  disgusting  odors,  there  were  per- 
formances of  opera,  which  from  the  spectacular  stand- 
point would  compare  quite  favorably  with  some  of  our 
modern  productions.  Any  musician  who  chooses  to  set 
himself  to  the  task  can  take  the  scores  of  operas  of 
that  period  and  find  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  present 
day  writers  occasional  snatches  of  themes  which  are 
unquestionably  reminiscent.  Handel,  Rossini  and 
others  thought  little  of  “plagiarizing”  from  themselves. 
Even  where  the  accusation  of  deliberate  stealing  of 
tunes  is  unfounded  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  tunes 
bear  a close  resemblance. 

How  can  composers  avoid  these  resemblances?  In 
the  first  place  the  field  for  discovery  is  really  far 
larger  than  it  appears  and  through  numberless  twists 
and  turns  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  tunes  can  be 


devised.  In  addition  to  this,  the  art  of  weaving  me- 
dies  (counterpoint),  the  art  of  making  chords  (h  - 
mony),  and  the  art  of  mixing  tone  qualities  (orchest  i 
tion)  extends  the  field  enormously.  Richard  Straw, I 
for  instance,  is  wonderfully  adept  in  building  h,. 
monies  in  a somewhat  different  manner  from  that  t 
which  Wagner  worked,  although  both  men  are  Cycjl 
pian  in  their  ideals  and  methods.  Debussy,  by  the  tjl 
of  the  whole  tone  scale,  evolves  a harmonic  treatmo; 
that  is  singularly  delightful  to  many.  What  is  t I 
much  discussed  whole  tone  scale?  Go  to  the  pia.; 
and  play  a series  of  notes  up  or  down,  always  see! 
to  it  that  one  piano  key  (white  or  black)  comes  t 
tween  each  step.  Ah ! Something  new  at  last.  1 
no  means — the  whole  toned  scale  was  in  use  in  Ja 
long  before  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanic: 
played  his  famous  Pyrotechnical  Concerto  in  Rome. 


“CONCERT  PITCH.” 


BY  BEN  VENUTO. 

For  more  than  a generation,  musicians  throughov.l 
the  world  have  been  endeavoring  to  establish  a standan 
pitch,  and  to  make  its  use  universal.  Without  wishirjj 
to  go  minutely  into  the  history  of  this  movement,!! 
would  merely  recall  the  fact  that  in  February,  1859,] 
commission  appointed  by  the  French  government,  coil 
sisting  of  eminent  musicians  and  scientists,  reported  ■ 
their  opinion  that  the  true  standard  pitch  was  A-43i 
and  this  was  adopted  by  law  in  that  country.  A pitc) 
supposed  to  be  the  same,  and  differing  from  it  onl) 
by  a few  beats  more  a second  (practically  the  sarni 
to  an  ordinary  ear),  was  adopted  in  Germany,  and  j 
still  in  universal  use  there.  All  the  best  musical  oi 
ganizations  in  America,  except  brass  bands,  have  use 
the  pitch  A-435  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  withi 
the  last  five  years  the  best  bands  .have  also  fallen  int 
line  and  adopted  standard  pitch,  although  to  do  s 
meant  a heavy  expense  for  new  instruments.  What  i 
known  as  “concert  pitch” — really  a fictitiously  shar 
pitch,  about  A-450  to  457,  is  now  confined  to  Englam 
(where  it  is  rapidly  being  superseded)  and  to  the  rura 
districts  of  our  own  country.  The  change  in  Americ 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  firm  stand  taken  by  th 
International  Federation  of  Musicians  (common! 
known  as  the  Musicians’  Union”),  as  well  as  severa 
State  Music  Teachers’  Associations,  and  other  simila 
bodies.  The  advantages  of  having  a uniform  pitch  ar 
so  obvious  to  all  practical  musicians  that  it  hard! 
seems  necessary  to  dwell  on  them  here,  yet  tuners 
intelligent  enough  in  other  ways,  speak  of  “concer 
pitch”  as  if  it  were  still  an  up-to-date  reality,  anc 
cautiously  discuss  the  question  of  whether  to  tune 
piano  low  or  high,  according  as  they  find  it  too  low 
or  too  high  already.  Granted  that  it  will  not  staj 
in  tune  so  well  after  a marked  change  of  pitch,  anc 
that  it  is  more  work  to  change  the  pitch,  still  I main- 
tain that  there  is  only  one  right  way  to  tune  an  instrm 
ment,  and  that  is  to  the  right  pitch,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may.  A tuner  who  knows  about 
the  standard  pitch  (and  surely  it  would  argue  ignorance 
of  his  calling,  not  to  know) — and  still,  to  save  time 
and  trouble,  tunes  to  any  other  pitch,  is  on  a par  with 
a milkman  who  thins  his  milk  with  water,  or  a cloth- 
ing dealer  who  sells  shoddy  for  wool.  Suppose  even 
the  case  of  a very  old  piano,  a tone  or  so  below  stand- 
ard pitch— tuners  have  a favorite  superstition  that  to 
tune  it  up  will  break  a lot  of  strings.  Once  I was 
obliged  to  get  along  with  such  a piano  for  a few 
weeks,  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  the  tuner  refusing  to 
tune  it  up  to  pitch,  I sent  him  away,  borrowed  a 
tuning-hammer  and  somewhat  angrily  yanked  every 
string  up  fully  a minor  third,  until  the  whole  scale 
stood  somewhat  above  standard  pitch.  Then  I sent 
for  him  again,  and  told  him  that  as  he  objected  to 
tuning  it  up,  lie  might  now  tune  it  down  to  standard 
pitch,  which  he  did.  In  all  this  rather  rough  treat- 
ment, not  a single  string  broke,  and  if  there  had, 
strings  are  not  enormously  expensive.  The  only  way 
seems  to  be  for  a musician  to  know  what  he  wants, 
and  then  stand  over  the  tuner  with  an  axe  (figura- 
tively), until  he  gets  it. 

Teachers,  too,  should  insist  on  their  pupils’  instru- 
ments being  tuned  to  standard  pitch,  and  refuse  to 
recommend  any  tuner  who  tries  to  evade  doing  the 
task  properly,  or  who  endeavors  to  persuade  his  patrons 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  other  pitch. 

The  only  case  I can  imagine,  where  a tuner  would 
be  really  justified  in  using  the  old  “concert  pitch”  in 
these  days,  would  be  where  some  one  in  the  household 
was  the  unfortunate  owner  of  a high-pitch  clarinet  or 
oboe,  and  wished  to  have  the  piano  in  condition  for 
his  accompaniments. 
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Significant  Phases  of  Modern  French  Music 

By  EDWARD  BURLINGAME  HILL 

j ''his  article  is  a sequel  to  Mr.  Hill's  important  article  in  the  “ Musical  France " issue  of  THE  ETUDE  for  April  of  this  year. 
The  articles  follow  the  lines  of  Mr.  Hill's  course  in  French  Music  at  Harvard  University. 


,In  the  first  article  of  this  series  Mr.  Hill  gives  bistorial 
id  biographical  data  pertaining  to  the  lives  and  work  of 
ie  most  noted  of  French  composers.  In  this  article  he 
ggests  the  nature  of  their  methods  of  composition.  Editor 
"the  Etude.] 

II. 

technical  and  expressive  advances. 

While  the  conservative  group,  comprising  Lalo, 
jodard  and  Saint-Saens,  did  much  to  foster  interest 
; instrumental  music,  the  sentiment  of  their  music 
: too  often  insipid,  and  their  harmony,  while  piquant, 
conventional.  Ex.  1,  2. 


1AZURKA  - Godard. 

x.  l Un  poco  vivace 


k irn 


DELUDE, “THE  DELXJGE”-  Saint  Saens. 
' ' * Andantino 


ESPANA-  Chabrier. 
Allegro 

EX.  3 > =*■  > 


Si 


it  S I 


An 


m 


etc. 


With  Chabrier,  impetuous  expression  and  bold  har- 
mony went  hand  in  hand,  with  an  immediate  change 
of  standpoint.  Ex.  4,  5. 

BOUREE  FANTASQUE  - Chabrier. 

Tres  anime 


LE  SECRET  - Faur6. 


It  is  difficult  'to  analyze  the  effect  of  Faure’s  per- 
sonality within  a small  compass.  It  is  due  to  the  charm 
and  elegance  of  his  melodies,  and  also  to  an  original 
harmonic  scheme,  varying  from  simplicity  to  more 
complicated  style.  At  times  he  suggests  faintly  modal 
harmony,  at  others  his  original  use  of  seventh  chords 
is  most  striking.  His  chief  service  to  French  music 
comes  from  the  expansion  of  expression,  of  which  his 
harmonic  scheme  is  a natural  consequent.  Ex.  5,  6. 


AURORE  - Faure. 
EX-6  Andante 
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If  Brttneau  and  Charpentier  have  enlarged  the  scope 
of  modern  French  music  by  their  realistic  and  social- 
istic operas,  respectively,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
their  individuality  within  a short  space.  Neither  is 
especially  significant  or  novel  harmonically,  it  is 
through  the  frank  assertion  of  a dramatic  personality 
that  they  have  benefited  French  music. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cesar  Franck  possessed  a har- 
monic idiom  of  his  own,  the  natural  complement  of 
his  native  and  expressive  mysticism,  colored  by  modu- 
lations at  once  free  and  logical.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
emphasize the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  musical 
thought;  the  profundity  and  depth  of  his  style  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  his  conservative  contem- 
poraries. Ex.  7,  8,  9. 


ARIA  - Cesar  Franck. 


While  d’ltidy  owes  much  to  Franck  structurally,  and 
in  a few  details  of  style,  he  differs  from  him  in  the 
substance  of  his  music,  and  especially  in  his  harmonic 
idiom.  D’lndy  is  not  a mystic,  though  he  possesses  an 
austere  poetry  and  moments  of  great  emotional  vitality. 
I [is  most  characteristic  qualities  are:  strong  part  writ- 
ing, an  extension  of  harmonic  freedom,  which,  how- 
ever, is  always  controlled  by  coherence  and  logic,  fond- 
ness for  passing  modulations,  suggestion  of  modal  har- 
mony and  a use  of  augmented  chords  suggesting  the 
whole-tone  scale.  Ex.  10,  11. 


FERVAAL,  Act  II  - d’  Indy. 
Tres  lent. 

EX.  to 
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SLOW  MOVEMENT,  SYMPHONY  IN  Bb-d’Indy. 


Debussy’s  style  and  type  of  expression  developed 
spontaneously  with  no  artilicial  attempts  at  originality. 
Beginning  with  a simple  harmonic  idiom  and  easily 
comprehensive,  though  often  poetic  moods,  he  became 
more  complex  and  subtle  in  the  Afternoon  of  a Faun 
when  he  had  a more  delicate  and  fanciful  subject  to 
depict.  11  is  later  style  is  the  logical  outcome  of  an 
extended  and  varied  scope  of  expression.  Debussy  is 
not  monotonous  harmonically.  He  still  uses  simple  har- 
mony where  it  suits  his  purpose  (and  he  knows  how 
to  use  it  most  effectively)  ; he  also  employs  modal  hai- 
mony  upon  occasion  with  dignilied  and  striking  effect. 
To  produce  vivid  effects  he  uses  chords  (often  with 
added  dissonant  notes)  as  impressionist  painters,  use 
dabs  of  color  with  seeming  disregard  of  “drawing, 
without  thought  of  conventional  “voice-leading.”  He 
is  perhaps  generally  associated  with  the  whole-tone 
scale  and  its  chords.  But  Debussy  did  not  invent  the 
whole-tone  scale.  It  forms  a progressive  evolution 
from  the  use  of  the  augmented  triad.  The  path  may 
be  traced  along  such  works  as  Liszt’s  Faust  Symphony 
(opening  of  first  movement),  occasionally  in  the  Nibe- 
lung  tetratogy,  Dargomischky’s  Stone  Guest  (Act  II  ), 
in  works  by  Neo-Russians,  and  in  various  works  by 
Chabrier.  It  now  appears  that  l'anelli  employed  the 
whole-tone  scale  in  his  Symphonic  Poem  Thebes  m 
1883,  before  Debussy,  but  his  work  was  not  known  or 
performed  until  1913.  The  whole-tone  scale  was  a 
composite  development  in  the  minds  of  many.  Debussy 
enlarged  its  scope,  and  systematized  its  use.  If  . one 
uses  whole-tones  entirely  there  will  be  six  notes  within 
the  octave  instead  of  seven,  f.  e.,  C,  D,  E,  I'c,  LA  Ai. 
Triads  formed  from  this  scale  arc  all  augmented, 
sevenths  and  ninths  are  mostly  altered.  Extraordinary 
and  radical  developments  of  harmony  have  resulted 
from  the  use  of  this  scale.  But  its  prolonged  use 
becomes  monotonous.  Debussy  is  too  great  an  artist 
not  to  diversify  his  method.  His  harmonic  vocabulary 
(so  to  speak)  is  adjusted  to  his  expressive  probleih. 
But  striking  as  Debussy’s  harmonic  contributions  arc, 
they  are  secondary  in  importance  to  his  mastery  de- 
lineation of  a great  variety  of  words  of  destructive 
finesse  and  subtlety,  true  additions  to  the  development 
of  characteristically  French  expression.  Ex.  12,  13,  14, 
15,  16, 


CLAIR  DE  LUNE- Debussy. 


LA  SOIREE  DANS  GRENADE  - Debussy 


POISSONS  D’ OR -Debussy 


IBERIA  - Debussy 
Sans  rigeur 


etc.. 


EX.  15 


PELLEAS  ET  MELlSANDE,  Act  I, Sc. II -Debussy. 

EX.  16 


Maurice  Ravel  is  indebted  to  Faure  and  Debussy  for 
harmonic  and  expressive  material,  but  like  any  suc- 
cessful composer,  he  has  developed  his  own  style.  Ex. 
20  shows  affiliation  with  Faure,  Ex.  17,  18  his  more 
personal  style  with  true  obligation  to  Debussy. 


DAPIINIS  AND  CHLOE  - Ravel. 


ARLANE  ET  BARBE  BLEUE,  Act  II  - Dukas. 


From  the  general  standpoint  of  substance,  it  n 
be  noted  that  the  evolution  of  modern  French  m 
has  been  due  to  the  combined  exertions  of  a grouf 
fearless  characters  whose  compelling  purpose  was 
arrive  at  truth  of  expression.  It  was  not  a camps 
guided  by  theorist  experts  counselling  revolution, 
was  a spontaneous  and  gradual  revealing  of  mate 
and  ideal.  Incidentally,  new  departures  in  express 
uncovered  a fresh  field  of  harmonic  idiom,  wl 
significance  is  best  attested  by  a world-wide  imita't 
Through  the  mingled  impetuosity  of  Chabrier, 
glamor  of  Faure’s  atmospheric  songs,  the  sera] 
moods  of  Franck’s  music,  the  glittering  splendor 
d’lndy’s  second  symphony  and  Fcrvaal,  in  Loi 
Pellcas  and  M elisande,  Daphuis  and  Chloc,  The  5 
ccrer’s  Apprentice,  and  a dozen  other  works,  is  fo| 
the  most  comprehensive  answer  to  the  question  as 
what  the  world  has  gained  through  fhe  rise  of  a i 
school  of  French  music. 

CHARACTERISTIC  WORKS. 

Chabrier:  Habanera  (transcription)  Bourree  j 

tasque. 

Faure:  Tzventy  Songs  (Second  Collection),  Si 

ii in g Son a (Transcribed  by  Corlat)  from  Incide: 
Music  to  Felleas  and  Mclisande. 

Franck:  Prelude,  Ana  and  Finale. 

D’lxnv:  Poem  of  the  Mountains. 

Debussy  : Suite  Bergainasque,  Estampes,  Prelu 
(First  Book). 

Ravel:  Pavane  for  a Dead  Child,  Sentimental 
Noble  IVallzes,  Mother  Goose  (Four-hand  Pieces) 

Dukas:  The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice  (Four-hand 

rangement  of  Orchestral  Scherzo). 
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Pianoforte  Technic  of  the  Past,  Present  and  Future 

By  OSCAR  BERINGER 

Professor  of  Pianoforte  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, ’London,  England 


! Editor’s  Note. — Oscar  Beringer  was  born  at  Furt- 
igen,  Germany,  in  1844.  Owing  to  political  difficulties  his 
ter  was  obliged  to  escape  to  England  with  his_  family 
n the  child  was  five  years  old.  The  little  pianist  was 
;ht  at  first  by  an  elder  sister  and  made  such  unusual 
:ress  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  recitals  at  the  Crystal 
ace  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Then  he  went  to 
_ ;,zig  where  he  studied  under  Plaid.v,  Reineeke,  Richter 
1 Moscheles.  Later  he  went  to  Berlin  to  receive  lessons 
a Tausig.  Ehlert  and  Weitzmann.  When  he  was  twenty- 
years  of  age  he  became  an  assistant  to  Tausig  in  the 
ule  des  Hohcrn  Clavicrspiels  in  Berlin.  In  1S73  he 
ided  the  Academy  for  the  Higher  Development  of  Piano- 
e Playing  in  London.  Later  he  was  appointed  a Pro- 
or  and  then  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Music.  He  has  written  many  noteworthy  compositions 
pianoforte  and  also  has  attained  wide  renown  in  Eng- 
i and  on  the  contient  for  his  playing.  It  is  as  a teacher, 
ever,  that  Mr.  Beringer  is  most  distinguished  and  we 
e no  hesitancy  in  terming  the  following  article  one  of 
very  best  The  Etude  has  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
p iting.  Among  his  pupils  who  have  won  fame  may  be 
n tioned  the  noted  English  pianist  virtuoso,  Miss  Katharine 
dson.] 

“ 'he  extraordinary  improvement  in  pianforte  playing 
le  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  is  to  a great 
;nt  attributable  to  the  more  scientific  and  physi- 
^cfical  treatment  in  the  teaching  of  technique;  that 
i:  o say,  the  rational  development  of  the  muscles  of 
* 1 fingers,  hands  and  arms,  to  make  them  respond  to 
hj.  the  necessary  movements  required  for  pianoforte 
ijjjfing,  not  only  as  regards  velocity  of  movement  but 
■*jf)  in  regard  to  quality  of  tone,  in  other  words — touch. 
1 Louis  Plaidy  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  compre- 
n sive  work  on  this  subject  on  more  modern  lines. 
1 it  was  who  insisted  on  absolute  looseness  of  wrist 
arm.  Clementi,  Kalkbrenner,  Cramer  and  Mos- 
les,  the  great  pianists  of  their  day,  all  insisted  on 
^{ids  and  arms  being  held  in  an  iron-bound  rigid  con- 
— on.  I have  a vivid  recollection  of  Moscheles’  criti- 
n of  my  playing  of  the  last  movement  of  Men- 

;sohn’s  D Minor  Concerto  as  being  spoilt  by  playing 

loose  wrists  and  arms. 

HOW  PLAIDY  TAUGHT. 

the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  in  the  sixties  of 
last  century,  the  teaching  of  technique,  except 
^ nigh  the  medium  of  etudes,  was  “non  est.”  Plaidy 
left  the  Conservatorium.  I felt  that  something 
wrong  “in  the  state  of  Denmark’’  and  in  consc- 
ience made  up  my  mind  to  take  private  lessons  from 
3t.  I feel  grateful  to  him,  even  now,  for  the  new 
1 d to  which  he  opened  the  gate  for  me.  The  main 
rovements  in  his  teaching  consisted  of  the  follow- 
points  : 

Absolute  looseness  of  arms  and  hands,  with  the 
iion  of  the  fingers  well  bent. 

The  centre  of  gravity  leaning  towards  the  thumb, 
icially  in  five  finger  exercises,  thus  initiating  what 
tthay  calls  rotation  movement. 

. . That  in  legato  playing  the  keys  should  not  be  hit, 


pressure  should  be  used.  Curiously,  however,  he 
sted  that  the  full  pressure  should  be  retained  until 
next  key  was  depressed,  not  realizing  that  the  con- 
lance  of  this  pressure  after  tone  production  was  a 
^ waste  of  energy  and  led  also  to  the  contraction  of 
muscles. 

He  advocated  the  transposition,  especially  of  five 
er  exercises  and  arpeggi,  into  all  keys,  using  the 
najor  fingering  throughout.  He  thus  initiated  the 
lern  fingering  which  Tausig  so  strongly  advocated 
amplified  later  on. 

. work  which  appeared  about  this  time,  Thalberg’s, 
? Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the  Pianoforte,  had  also 
siderable  influence  in  the  improvement  of  tone  pro- 
tion,  especially  in  regard  to  cantabile  playing.  Thal- 
g’s  compositions  are  now  almost  forgotten,  and 
ervedly  so,  as  they  were  not  of  much  real  artistic 
ue,  but  the  impression  of  his  playing  can  never  be 
gotten  by  those  who  had  the  good  luck  to  hear  his 
nderful  touch  and  brilliant  technique.  In  the  pre- 


face of  his  work  on  The  Art  of  Singing  Applied  to  the 
Pianoforte,  he  says — “One  of  the  first  conditions  for 
obtaining  breadth  of  execution  as  well  as  pleasing 
sonority  and  great  variety  in  the  production  of  sound 
is  to  lay  aside  all  stiffness.  It  is  therefore  indispensable 
for  the  player  to  possess  as  much  suppleness  and  as 
many  inflexions  in  the  forearm,  the  wrist  and  the  fingers, 
as  the  skilful  singer  possesses  in  his  voice.  In  broad, 
noble  and  dramatic  songs  we  must  sing  from  the  chest, 
similarly  we  must  require  a great  deal  from  the  piano 
and  draw  from  it  all  the  sound  it  can  emit,  not  by 
striking  the  keys  but  by  playing  on  them  from  a very 
short  distance,  by  pushing  them  down,  by  pressing  them 
with  vigor,  energy  and  warmth.  In  simple,  sweet  and 
graceful  melodies,  we  must,  so  to  speak,  knead  the 
piano,  tread  it  with  a hand  without  bones  and  fingers 
of  velvet.  In  this  case  the  keys  ought  to  be  felt  rather 
than  struck.”  This  extract,  copied  from  a work  written 
close  upon  seventy  years  ago,  shows  how  advanced 
were  Thalberg’s  ideas  upon  this  most  essential  feature 
of  pianoforte  playing. 

Having  heard  most  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  mar- 
vellous technique  and  almost  diabolic  accuracy  of  Carl 
Tausig’s  pianoforte  playing,  I hied  me  to  Berlin  in 
1869. 

TAUSIG’S  REMARKABLE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Remembering  Hans  Von  Bulow’s  definition  of 
pianism  as  consisting  of  three  attributes,  firstly, 
technique,  secondly,  technique,  thirdly,  technique — 
amplified  with  a small  amount  of  brain  power,  I 
naturally  felt  drawn  to  imbibe  the  three  principles  of 
pianism  at  the  very  fountain  head,  flattering  myself 
that  I possessed  the  necessarily  small  amount  of  brains 
required  to  complete  the  bargain.  I found  my  in- 
formants had  certainly  not  exaggerated  Tausig’s  capa- 
bilities in  the  slightest  degree.  His  stupendous  tech- 
nique and  his  unfailing  accuracy  were  quite  uncanny. 
Liszt,  in  speaking  of  him,  said — “Briareus  himself,  had 
it  occurred  to  him  to  play  the  piano,  could  never,  with 
all  his  hundred  hands  have  equalled  this  Tausig  of  the 
ten  brazen  fingers.”  Weitzman  says  of  him — “Tausig 
is  the  Mephistopheles  of  pianoforte  virtuosi,  with  a 


power  which  is  little  short  of  demoniacal.  He  can  in 
turn  freeze  the  blood  in  one’s  veins  as  he  performs 
the-  most  amazingly  daring  feats  of  virtuosity,  and 
again,  by  his  stormy  outbursts  of  uncontrolled  passion, 
send  it  coursing  along  like  molten  fire.  The  strength 
and  unfailing  quality  of  his  performances  borders 
on  the  incredible.” 

RUBINSTEIN  AND  VON  BULOW. 

Bulow,  on  the  last  occasion  when  he  heard  Tausig 
play,  said  to  him:  “You  have  become  unapproachably 
great,  my  dear  friend.  Unfailing  as  my  admiration  of 
your  gigantic  talent  has  always  been,  I never  believed 
it  possible  that  I should  one  day  esteem  you  as  highly 
as  I did  Joachim,  when  I heard  him  play  the  Beethoven 
Concerto.  Every  note  you  play  is  golden,  the  quintes- 
sence of  musical  feeling.” 

The  testimony  of  such  eminent  authorities  and  my 
own  personal  observations  undoubtedly  prove  to  me 
that  technically  Tausig  stood  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  I had  the  great  good  for- 
tune often  to  hear  Rubinstein  and  Bulow,  during  my 
stay  in  Berlin,  and  thus  was  able  to  compare  the  per- 
formances of  the  three  great  giants  of  pianism  at  that 
time.  While  Rubinstein  with  his  elan  and  often  bar- 
baric fire  would  sweep  you  clean  off  your  legs  during 
his  performances,  yet  when  one  began  to  analyze  his 
playing  in  cooler  blood,  one  could  not  forget  the  many 
wrong  notes  that  had  crept  in  to  mar  his  playing,  and 
the  headlong  passion  which  often  led  to  savagery. 
Billow,  with  his  keen  metaphysical  intellect,  always 
analyzing  and  working  out  every  composition  he  played 
down  to  the  most  minute  details,  went  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  marred  the  effect  of  the  whole  often  by 
this  minute  detailing. 

Tausig  neither  went  to  the  one  extreme  nor  the 
other ; while  his  playing  was  full  of  fire,  he  never 
kicked  over  the  traces,  never  forgot  the  effect  of  the 
whole  in  working  out  details.  In  public  he  sometimes 
effaced  his  individuality  too  much  in  the  effort  to 
realize  nothing  but  the  composer’s  ideas,  but  in  private 
- — ye  gods,  how  he  did  play!  On  the  last  day  of  my 
stay  in  Berlin  I marveled  as  much  at  his  playing  as 
I did  on  the  first.  Surely  an  absolute  proof  of  his 
greatness ! All  this  is  rather  a digression  from  the 
object  of  my  article,  but  I want  to  draw  a moral  from 
this  side  walk  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  youthful 
aspirants. 

Now,  although  I knew  all  three  of  these  giants  pretty 
intimately,  and  learned  no  end  from  them,  it  was  more 
from  listening  to  their  performances  or  their  exposition 
of  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  works  we  were  learning 
than  from  any  actual  or  technical  teaching.  Artists 
of  the  calibre  of  those  three  are  neither  meant  for, 
nor  are  they  capable  of,  going  through  the  drudgery 
of  teaching  the  more  technical  requirements  of  piano- 
forte playing.  A striking  example  of  this  is  that,  after 
Tausig’s  decease,  an  enormous  amount  of  purely  tech- 
nical material  was  found  among  his  papers,  yet,  during 
the  more  than  three  years  I was  studying  with  him, 
he  never  showed  me  a single  technical  exercise.  A 
selection  of  his  technical  exercises  was  published  and 
edited  by  Ehrlich  and  are  now  very  widely  used. 

STUDY  AT  HOME  WITH  A PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 

1 should  like  to  warn  young  students,  unless  they 
arc  technically  already  very  far  advanced,  not  to  come 
to  Europe  to  study  with  one  of  the  giants  of  the  day, 
as  they  certainly  will  not  gain  Billow’s  three  require- 
ments. Much  better  to  study  with  some  lesser  star 
who  has  made  pianoforte  teaching  his  sole  metier. 
There  arc  plenty  of  excellent  men  and  women  of  this 
calibre  to  be  found  nowadays  in  all  important  centers. 
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Tausig  said  himself,  “I  am  not  here  to  teach  five- 
finger  exercises  and  scales.  If  you  want  that,  go  to 
some  conservatorium,  do  not  come  to  me.”  Another 
reason  for  my  warning  lies  in  the  fact  that  a stir 
pendous  technique  like  Tausig’s  must,  to  a great  extent, 
have  been  inborn.  In  asking  him  one  day  how  he  had 
acquired  his  marvelous  octave  playing,  he  said,  “I  do 
not  know.  I have  always  been  able  to  play  octaves. 

I have  never  made  a special  study  of  them.”  Now, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  teach  anything  really  well 
unless  one  has  gone  through  the  mill  oneself,  and  they 
have  not— not,  at  least,  in  the  way  that  ordinary  mor- 
tals must  if  they  want  to  become  efficient. 

PRODUCING  VARIED  TONE  QUALITY. 

But,  “Revenons  a nos  moutons.”  The  greatest 
achievement  in  regard  to  technique  in  the  seventies  was 
the  gradual  perception  that  it  was  possible  not  only 
to  produce  a loud  and  a soft,  or  a long  and  a short 
tone,  but  also  different  timbres  of  tone,  in  the  ever- 
improving  pianofortes  of  those  days.  Teachers  sprang 
up  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  wrote,  lectured 
and  fought  each  other  in  private  and  in  public,  each 
one  trying  to  prove  his  pet  theory  and  annihilate  those 
of  his  adversaries.  The  fight  is  going  on  merrily  still. 
In  a book  published  only  a few  years  ago,  the  author 
maintains  that  you  can  only  produce  soft  and  loud 
and  short  and  long  tones,  while  another  one  asserts 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  42  different  qualities  of 
touch  or  tone. 

Space  will  only  allow  me  to  name  a few  of  the  most 
prominent  men  who  took  up  the  cudgels.  I will  take 
them  more  or  less  in  chronological  order. 

Dr.  Adolph  Kullak,  in  his  ‘‘Aesthetic  of  Pianoforte 
Playing,”  published  in  1876,  was  the  first  to  speak  of 
the  “fall  of  the  finger,”  which  phrase  inevitably  implies 
that  the  weight  comes  from  the  hand  or  arm ; for 
otherwise  the  uncontrolled  fall  of  the  fingers  would 
not  be  heavy  enough  to  produce  a tone.  Ixullak  further 
insists  upon  looseness  of  wrist,  and  finger-pressure  in 
cantahile  playing.  Germer,  in  his  book  on  Tone-Pro- 
duction, holds  to  the  old  system  of  finger-work,  or 
rather  over-work,  but,  with  it,  he  advocates  a loose 
arm.  To  Deppe  is  due  great  credit  for  being  the  first 
to  go  in  systematically  for  the  loosely-supported  arm 
in  tone'production,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  far  ad- 
vanced to  realize  the  proper  use  of  arm-weight  in 
playing.  Caland,  a pupil  of  Deppe,  went  further  than 
her  master.  She  fully  recognized  the  necessity  of 
using  the  upper  arm,  shoulder  and  hack.  I will  quote 
a few  sentences  from  her  hook,  which  is  called  Artistic 
Piano-playing : “The  hand  must  first  of  all  be-  eman- 

cipated-must be  quite  free  from  the  hampering  weight 
of  the  arm.  The  hand  must  be  light  as  a feather.  The 
hand  will  he  light  only  when  it  is  carried,  instead  of 
carrying  itself,  over  the  keyboard.  The  lightness  and 
freedom  thus  imparted  to  tile  hand  is  effected  through 
the  agency  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  muscles.”  In  1881 
Du  Bois  Raymond,  in  the  epoch-making  lectures  lie 
gave  in  Berlin  upon  the  physiology  of  the  muscles  and 
their  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  body,  gave  a 
fresh  and  well-directed  impulse  to  this  quest  for  the 
best  means,  scientifically,  of  tone-production. 

Since  that  date  book  after  book  has  appeared  on  the 
subject.  Their  authors  include  Marie  Jaell,  many  of 
whose  conclusions  are,  to  my  mind,  quite  erroneous , 
Sbchting,  whose  system  is  an  amplification  of  Deppe’s, 
and  a host  of  others. 

LESCHETIZKY  ON  TOUCH. 

The  soundness  of  Lcschctizky  upon  the  touch  ques- 
tion, although  he  himself  has  not  written  any  book 
upon  the  subject,  is  exemplified  not  only  by  the  ad- 
mirable playing  of  his  pupils,  whose  touch  and  tone- 
production  are  unexceptionable,  but  also  by  the  writ- 
ings of  two  of  his  disciples.  Marie  Unschuld  and  Mal- 
vinc  Brce,  who,  in  her  bonk  on  the  Lcschctizky  method, 
has  a chapter  on  Cantahile  playing,  in  which  she 
strongly  urges  that  the  weight  should  be  released,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  key  relaxed,  immediately  after 
tone-production : a point  upon  which  Lcschctizky  him- 
self lays  stress. 

Two  important  works  by  Rnglish  authors  have  re- 
cently seen  the  light.  They  are  Townsend’s  Balance 
of  Ann  in  Piano-Tcchniquc,  published  in  1903,  and  7 he 
Aft  of  Touch,  by  Tobias  Matihay. 

1 now  come  to  the  two  latest  books  upon  the  sub- 
h-rt.  1 1 1 1 h of  them  German  publications;  Breithaupt’s 
Pi,  Xoiiirliche  Klaviertechnik.  in  which  he  summarizes, 
fomi  i hr  musician’s  point  of  view,  all  that  has  been 

rid  hithert'o  with  regard  to  touch,  and  I he  Physi- 
ological U 'slakes  iii  Pianoforte-playing,  and  How  to 
C(  n i n,  by  Dr.  Steinhausen,  an  eminent  German 


surgeon.  This  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most 
important  work  upon  technique,  from  the  physiological 
point  of  view,  that  has  appeared  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  gist  of  these  successive  efforts  to  systematize 
and  elevate  touch  and  tone-production,  seems  to  me  to 
be  contained  in  the  following  rules : 

1.  Avoid  all  stiffness  in  the  joints,  fingers,  wrists, 
elbows  and  shoulders. 

2.  Avoid  the  over-practice  of  any  one  particular 
movement,  especially  those  affecting  the  weak  finger 
muscles.  (It  was  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  that 
led  to  the  injuring,  and  in  some  cases,  the  permanent 
laming  of  the  hand,  which  was  so  prevalent  among 
pianists  a few  years  ago.) 

3.  Discontinue  pressure  immediately  after  tone-pro- 
duction. Continued  pressure  means  unnecessary  fatigue. 

4.  Use  arm  weight  and  finger  pressure  for  cantabile- 
playing,  the  fingers  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the 
keys  during  inaction.  Use  the  weight  of  the  whole 
arm,  regulate  the  amount  of  weight  according  to  the 
quantity  of  tone  required. 

5.  In  octave  work,  hold  the  arm  higher  than  the 
hand,  to  allow  the  hand  to  fall  from  the  wrist  on  to 
the  keys.  Do  not  throw  the  hand  back  above  the 
level  of  the  arm  after  tone-production. 

These.  I think,  are  the  most  essential  points  in  the 
pianoforte  technique  of  the  present  day. 

A great  saving  of  time  has  been  effected  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  unnecessary  quantity  of  etudes  the  un- 
fortunate young  student  had  to  plough  through  for- 
merly. 

We  now  use  technical  exercises  instead,  and  etudes 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  used  only  as  a means  of  testing 
the  technique  already  acquired,  not  as  the  one  and  only 
means  of  acquiring  it. 

One  hour’s  conscientious  practice  of  purely  technical 
exercises  is  worth  any  amount  of  etude  work. 

So  much  for  the  technique  of  to-day,  but  what  of 
the  future?  I do  not  much  like  the  role  of  a prophet, 
but  the  reader  must  take  my  remarks  for  what  she  or 
he  thinks  them  worth. 

ADVANCES  IN  THE  ART. 

On  looking  back  once  more,  I find  that  Tausig  in 
his  few  compositions  certainly  initiated  a new  kind  of 
pianoforte  technique.  In  his  studies  Op.  1,  in  his  tran- 
scriptions, notably  in  the  Arabesques  in  Weber’s  Invi- 
tation to  Dance  he  invented  quite  new  and  very  beauti- 
ful decorations.  In  the  Strauss  Vaises  Caprices  he 
intertwines  his  decorations  with  the  melody,  and  makes 
use  of  all  sorts  of  polyphonic  devices,  such  as  canonic 
imitations,  etc. 

Godowsky,  who  stepped  into  his  footsteps,  becomes 
still  more  complicated  in  his  arrangements.  I need 
only  call  attention  to  the  over-clever  arrangement  of 
Chopin’s  Etudes,  where  he  plays  two,  and  even  three, 
studies  together.  Max  Reger,  another  of  the  moderns 
of  the  modern,  also  follows  in  the  same  direction.  The 
conclusion  that  I draw  from  the  tendencies  of  the 
present  day  compositions,  which  lean  again  towards 
what  Parry  calls  the  horizontal  (polyphonic)  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  perpendicular  (homophonic)  is, 
as  regards  pianoforte-technique,  that  Bach,  the  foun- 
tain head  of  this  school,  will,  at  long  last,  come  into 
his  own,  and  his  immense  worth  and  importance,  even 
from  a purely  technical  point  of  view,  will  he  fully 
recognized.  Better  late  than  never.  Technical  exer- 
cises and  Bach  will,  and  ought  to  he,  the  daily  bread  of 
the  pianoforte  student  of  the  near  future.  I wonder 
if  this  will  eventually  lead  to  the  appearance  of  another 
genius  like  Bach?  A Bach  who  will  make  use  of  all 
modern  harmonic  progressions  and  devices.  May  kind 
Heaven  grant  it  1 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  the  modern  French 
School,  the  chief  requirements  of  which,  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  seem  to  me  to  be  a plentiful 
use  of  the  so-called  soft  pedal  (una  corda)  and  a soft 
duster  to  wipe  the  keys  with,  alternately  the  white  and 
black  ones.  This  would  be  found  of  great  use  in  pro- 
ducing “atmosphere.”  Oh!  for  another  Schubert!  Let 
us  hope  we  shall  not  only  have  another  Bach,  but  also 
another  Schubert,  and  then  music,  the  heavenly  maid, 
will  throw  off  her  present  hampering  hobble  skirt  and 
will  again  appear  in  her  perfect  form  and  beauty, 
natural  and  unadorned,  and  will  fulfil  her  glorious 
mission  of  leading  mankind  to  ever  higher  and  higher 
ideals. 


Do  not  seek  for  mere  dexterity  in  playing.  Do  not 
make  your  quest  solely  for  bravoura.  Rather,  seek  to 
bring  out  the  impression  which  the  composer  had  in 
mind.  Anything  over  and  above  this  is  a caricature. — 
Robert  Schumann. 


EAR-TRAINING  FOR  YOUNG  PIANISTS. 


BY  S.  HARRISON  LOVEWELL. 

— 

A well-known  psychologist  has  said,  “As  in  e 
case  of  the  eye,  so  with  the  ear — the  proper  use  o t 

must  be  learned The  child  has  everything^ 

learn  that  pertains  to  the  vast  world  of  sounds.  ' e 
adult  ear  also  has  much  to  learn,  for  it  is  true  of  1 
of  us  that  ‘having  ears  we  hear  not.’”  This  statemp 
applies  less,  of  course,  to  musicians  than  to  the  oi> 
nary  run  of  humanity,  but  even  among  musical  peoj;,| 
good  ear-training  is  far  from  common.  And  of  |l| 
musicians,  pianists  are  probably  the  worst  equipperl 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  The  violin  ,j 
the  flute-player,  the  cornettist— each  of  these  artists  y 
to  make  his  own  tones.  Each  is  obliged  to  tune  M 
instrument  to  a given  pitch  before  beginning  to  Pi 
In  the  case  of  the  violinist,  especially,  is  the  ear  trail! 
to-  perfection,  for  the  violinist  has  to  “make”  ev-M 
tone  he  produces,  and  the  slightest  deviation  of  ^ 
left-hand  fingers  from  the  proper  place  will  throw  l'jj 
off  pitch.  His  only  way  of  telling  whether  his  fings 
are  on  the  right  spot  is  by  means  of  his  ear. 

The  pianist  has  no  such  difficulty  to  contend  wjj 
His  tones  are  ready-made  for  him.  All  he  has  to  dels 
to  train  his  fingers  to  hit  the  right  notes,  and  it  wol 
not  make  the  slightest  difference,  so  far  as  playing! 
tune  is  concerned,  if  he  were  absolutely  tone-deaf.  1|» 
consequence  is  that  many  pianists  have  very  little  seis 
of  pitch,  or  even  of  tonal  beauty.  Nothing  else  u 
explain  the  amazing  worship  of  mere  digital  dextew 
which  is  characteristic  of  many  modern  piano  end- 
siasts. 

The  first  thing  in  piano  playing  is  the  training  : 
the  eye.  The  beginner  must  learn  the  name  and  po-l 
tion  of  each  key  on  the  piano.  As  a rule  the  beginr 
is  taught  the  white  keys  only.  This  is  wholly  insiiri 
cient.  Inasmuch  as  the  groups  of  two  and  three  bh: 
keys  are  landmarks  to  guide  the  eye  and  the  finger  !i 
finding  the  white  keys,  their  properties  as  regards  raj- 
ing  and  lowering  the  tones  of  the  white  keys  must  ; 
learned  at  once. 

The  keyboard  is  composed  of  semitones  throughotj, 
therefore,  the  next  key  to  the  right  of  C is  C-sha 
(D-flat).  The  next  to  D is  D-sharp  (E-flat),  thi 
F,  F-sharp  (G-flat)  ; G G-sharp  (A-flat),  and  final 
A,  A-sharp  (B-flat).  The  youngest  child  quick 
learns  the  modification  of  the  names  and  pitch  of  tf 
white  keys  by  using  the  black  keys.  This  extra  trank 
is  taken  simply  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  drill! 
upon  the  exact  intervals  and  the  differences  of  pitch  ; 
they  are  expressed  in  the  terms,  tones  and  semitones! 

The  eye  having  been  trained,  we  may  next  turn  cj 
attention  to  the  ear.  It  is  obviously  unnecessary  r 
children  to  tune  the  piano  every  time  they  play — evj 
if  they  could  do  it— but  a good  substitute  which  woil 
afford  excellent  training  could  be  found  in  a ehej 
mandolin.  This  instrument,  like  the  piano,  has  tj 
wire  strings  tuned  to  unison.  The  teacher  could  fj 
one  of  these  strings  out  of  unison  and  then  invite  lj 
pupil  to  restore  it  to  the  pitch  of  its  fellow.  Not  or 
would  the  child  learn  something  from  this  experien1 
but  the  teacher  also  would  gain  a new  insight  into  t 
pupil’s  possibilities.  If  the  tone  has  been  flatted — whi 
is  better  for  the  instrument — the  chances  are  the  pu 
will  pass  beyond  the  proper  pitch  without  realizing  tl 
unison  has  been  reached.  The  teacher  must  watch  1 
this  emergency  so  that  the  wire  does  not  snap.  It 
not  likely  that  the  child  will  learn  to  get  unison  at  t 
very  first  attempt  unless  he  has  a naturally  accur; 
sense  of  pitch.  He  must  be  taught  to  listen  for  t 
“beats”  which  occur  when  two  strings  are  tuned  neat 
alike  but  not  quite.  After  the  student  has  been  taup 
to  tune  unison  tones  other  intervals  can  be  tried — t 
octave,  fifths,  fourths,  etc.,  for  all  of  which  purpot 
the  humble  mandolin  is  well  suited. 

When  the  student  has  carried  his  ear-training  to  t 
extent  of  being  able  to  tune  any  required  inter1 
other  tests  can  be  provided.  Many  studios  are  pi 
vided  with  two  pianos.  Let  the  teacher  be  seated 
one  instrument  and  play  a certain  key.  Then  let  h 
ask  the  pupil  to  name  the  tone,  or  else  play  it  on  t 
other  piano.  At  first  embarrassment  or  diffidence  v. 
hinder  the  student’s  precision,  but  after  a moment 
so  he  will  become  accustomed  to  the  novel  procedi 
and  be  able  to  name  the  notes  with  comparatively  f 
mistakes.  When  a single  lone  can  be  named,  t 
teacher  can  pass  on  to  the  naming  of  two  tones  play 
simultaneously.  By'  this  time  also  the  student  has  1 
come  familiar  with  notation  and  can  write  out  t 
tones  played  on  the  piano.  He  should  also  be  tauj 
to  write  little  melodics  from  dictation. 


Getting  a Start  in  the  Concert  Field 


BY  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 


fter  the  years  of  study,  'the  “ages  ’ of  practice  and 
t|i  “ions”  of  hope,  the  student  finds  that  if  he  wishes 
tcpecome  a touring  artist  the  hardest  part  of  the  work 
J till  ahead  of  him.  An  organization,  backed  by  a 
nj iber  of  'the  wealthy  and  influential  people  of  New 
V'k  City,  known  as  the  Music  League  of  America 
( th  headquarters  in  TEolian  Hall),  proposes  to  step 
,;J  iere  and  help  the  struggling  young  artist  in  secur- 
i,j  engagements  if  he  proves  worthy  of  having  en- 
gjements.  The  league  “seeks  no  financial  support,” 
b!  “is  satisfied  to  become  ultimately  self-supporting.” 
jj  secondary  aim  is  that  of  helping  concert-giving 
c lniunities  in  securing  worthy  artists  without  being 
i|,ortuned  by  what  some  feel  to  be  aggressive  agents 
vri  a pecuniary  interest  in  selling  talent — and  in  many 
ces  talent  with  merely  a “printer’s  ink  reputation. 
1;  need  for  reliable  agents  is  obvious  to  all,  and  many 
ants  have  won  honorable  names  for  themselves. 

'he  Music  League  of  America  is  evidently  a setni- 
!.  lanthropic  enterprise,  a kind  of  idealized  concert 
i eau.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  will  not  de- 
: d upon  the  funds  furnished  by  well-meaning  rich 
j pie  with  fine  motives,  but  upon  the  men  and  women 
s ;cted  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Business  acumen  is 
s lething  for  which  even  the  generous  motives  of 

I s.  Havermeyer  and  her  associates  cannot  be  sub- 
suted.  A fortunate  outcome  of  the  project  will  de- 
f id  upon  whether  there  is  another  Pond,  Redpath  or 
’ jlfsohn  at  the  helm. 

MARKETING  MUSICAL  TALENT. 

idling  musical  talent  to  the  public  is,  considered 
f in  a business  standpoint,  not  so  very  different  from 
t selling  of  shoes  or  baking  powder.  Only  the  com- 
r dity  and  the  customers  are  different.  This  may 
s m a hard  statement  for  a musical  paper  of  the  type 
( The  Etude.  The  musical  public  of  the  world  buys 
( y a small  proportion  of  the  talent  for  sale.  The 

I I is  bought  by  the  general  public,  which  must  be 
ht  in  touch  with  the  artist’s  accomplishments.  In 
tier  words,  it  must  know  the  artist  by  reputation,  as 
i is  no  more  likely  to  buy  tickets  for  his  concert  if 
1 is  unknown  than  it  would  patronize  an  unknown 
I nufactured  article.  The  names  of  Melba,  Pad- 
owski  and  Ysaye  are,  .considered  from  the  commer- 
'1  viewpoint,  just  as  much  trade  names  as  Bakers 
ocolate,  the  Waltham  watch,  the  Ford  automobile. 
'ie  concert  manager,  therefore,  tries  at  the  outstart 

create  a trade  name,  something  he  can  sell,  because 
knows  that  those  who  have  in  turn  to  sell  tickets 
r the  local  concerts  can  attract  crowds  through  that 
ne  trade  name.  Let  us  step  up  a little  higher  and 
^:i  our  trade  name  by  the  high  sounding  title  “rep- 
ition.” 

Reputations  in  music’  are  now  reached  through  four 

annels : 

I.  Worth  (talent,  ability,  genius). 

II.  Time  (patience,  practice,  initiative,  industry). 

I III.  Money  (working  capital,  required  in  any  busi- 
ness). 

IV.  Printer’s  Ink  (rightful  publicity). 

Reputations  are  no  cheaper  to-day  than  they  have 
I er  been.  In  fact,  they  cost  a very  great  deal  more 
more  artistic  worth,  more  time,  more  money,  more 
inter’s  ink.  There  are,  for  instance,  one  hundred 
piring,  capable  pianists  to-day,  where  there  was  one 
1850.  The  number  of  opportunities  for  these  pian- 
s has  increased,  but  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
e supply.  Youths  and  maidens  of  to-day  think 
'thing  of  technical  skill  that  would  have  crowned 
any  a pianist  of  the  sixties  as  a virtuoso.  None  but 

Ie  artist  with  talents  and  ability  of  towering  eminence 
n hope  for  real  success  in  these  days, 
j The  astute  manager  knows  all  these  things.  lie 
akes  his  living  by  selling  talent.  Indeed,  many  man- 
ners will  not  consider  the  case  of  the  young  aspirant 
all  unless  he  is  paid  a large  retaining  fee,  and  this 
; e he  expends  to  what  extent  his  integrity  may 


prompt  in  building  up  a reputation.  This  reputation  is 
supposed  to  come  through  printer’s  ink.  No  one  denies 
that  advertising  will  help  the  worthy.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  have  the  somewhat  pessimistic  and  disgrace- 
ful spectacle  of  seeing  thousands  of  young  artists 
forced  to  wait  while  some  less  worthy  performer  with 
money  compels  attention  in  the  press  through  adver- 
tising. This  is  most  unfortunate.  If  the  Music  League 
can  only  do  a little  to  help  the  struggling  artist  with- 
out funds  it  will  accomplish  much.  However,  if  it 
undertakes  to  finance  the  making  of  reputations  for 
all  the  deserving  artists  of  the  country  i t will  have 
need  for  the  resources  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  writer  often  wonders  whether  our  artists  are 
not  too  impatient.  Do  not  many  of  them  expect  their 
returns  from  the  public  before  they  are  really  entitled 
to  them?  Should  they  not  work  longer  and  harder 
before  'they  foist  themselves  upon  the  critics  and  the 
audiences?  Unless  the  artist  is  really  worthy,  adver- 
tising is  a frightful  waste.  The  performer  must,  in 
all  cases,  be  ready  to  “make  good.”  I know  of  a vio- 
linist of  talent  and  some  skill  who  has  been  advertised 
far  beyond  his  talent  as  an  artist.  Wealthy  people  in- 
terested in  him,  literally  threw  away  fortunes  to  make 
him  popular.  Yet  he  was  received  everywhere  as  the 
immature  artist  he  really  was.  His  1 printer  s ink 
reputation  was  built  upon  the  quicksand  of  mediocrity. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Carl  Flesch  who,  with  very 
little  newspaper  heralding,  came  to  America  last  year 
and  leaped  into  fame  in  a night.  Violinists  said  to 
each  other,  “Here  is  a man  who  is  really  and  truly  a 
master  of  his  instrument.”  That  kind  of  advertising 
does  more  ticket-selling,  even  in  our  much-abused 
“dollarland,”  than  all  the  newspaper  puffs  ever  printed. 
Flesch  was  a mature  artist  who  had  earned  his  rep- 
utation with  his  fiddle  instead  of  his  check  book.  Ad- 
vertising money  spent  on  Flesch,  backed  up  by  his 
manifest  ability  in  pleasing  audiences,  would  .be  well 
invested.  In  the  other  case  we  have  in  mind,  it  might 
have  been  better  if  the  young  artist  had  done  his  ad- 
vertising after  he  had  secured  his  experience  rather 
than  before. 

The  Music  League  can  do  much  to  assist  deserving 
young  students  by  giving  them  a chance  to  gain  ex- 
perience and  a livelihood.  According  to  the  plan 
announced,  “Save  in  instances  where  the  capacity  of 
a musician  shall  be  generally  admitted,  none  will  be 
accepted  as  a candidate  for  engagements  until  he  or 
she  has  been  passed  on  as  by  a judging  committee  of 
impartial  experts.”  The  Music  League  has  an  enor- 
mous task  ahead.  We  await  'the  outcome  with  much 
hope.  If  the  league  is  able  to  do  nothing  more  than 
furnish  private  engagements  at  musical  affairs  in  homes 
of  the  wealthy  it  will  help  many.  If,  however,  this  is 
to  result  in  placing  these  young  artists  in  positions 
where  they  are  to  be  patronized  as  unfortunates  it 
might  be  better  to  see  them  in  some  other  occupation 
where  they  could  work  honestly  and  take  their  hire  on 
Saturday  nights  without  any  loss  of  personal  dignity. 

A CONDITION  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  many  of  the  musicians 
who  furnish  music  at  the  homes  of  the  rich  do  not 
fit  in  with  the  luxurious  life  of  their  patrons  so  that 
they  can  themselves  feel  comfortable  under  the  differ- 
ent conditions  and  in  such  different  surroundings. 
Some  of  the  most  gifted  of  musicians  have,  through 
their  struggles  for  success  in  music,  neglected  their 
general  education  in  such  a way  that  they  are  .ignorant 
of  the  social  and  intellectual  niceties  demanded  in 
homes  where  a more  formal  mode  of  living  prevails. 
That  a 'social  gulf  exists  between  such  an  artist  and 
the  members  of  many  such  households  is  unfortunately 
true.  To  send  a performer  to  such  a home  and  then 
have  him  patronized  or  snubbed  by  members  of  the 
household  who  are  so  narrow  in  their  human  experi- 
ences that  they  conceive  of  no  other  form  of  social 
existence  than  that  which  surrounds  them  would  hurt 


the  artist  rather  than  help  him.  We  mention  this  only 
because  we  actually  know  of  a great  many  cases  where 
performers  of  intelligence  and  talent,  but  without  the 
savoir  faire  of  society,  have  been  brutally  snubbed  in 
the  homes  of  some  people  of  means,  who  should  have 
known  better.  If  the  Music  League  does  not  exercise 
a great  deal  of  caution  in  such  cases  it  will  find  itself 
sending  sensitive  young  artists  to  the  homes  of  some 
parvenues  who  might  in  the  short  space  of  a few  min- 
utes alter  the  entire  attitude  of  the  youthful  musician 
in  regard  to  music.  Again,  we  have  known  musicians 
of  positive  genius,  but  with  the  manners  of  slovenly 
peasants,  to  go  'to  the  homes  of  cultured  people  and 
leave  the  impression  that  all  musicians  were  little  bet- 
ter than  gypsies,  bummers,  or  low-minded  tramps. 
Such  occurrences  are  unfortunate  for  music,  and  for 
musicians  who  hold  their  art  in  real  reverence. 

LYCEUMS  AND  CHAUTAUQUA. 

What  can  the  young  artist,  who  wants  to  make  a 
start  in  the  concert  field,  do?  He  has  listened  to  the 
flattery  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  then  ven- 
tures to  inquire  the  address  of  a manager.  Up  to  this 
time  he  has  probably  not  learned  that  the  managers  of 
musical  entertainments  of  the  higher  class  are  wholly 
apart  from  the  managers  of  general  entertainments. 
One  large  Western  agency  has  managed  both  lectures 
and  musical  artists  of  note,  but  as  a rule  the  man  who 
manages  Busoni  is  a wholly  different  person,  in  a very 
different  business,  from  the  man  who  manages  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  In  the  entertainment  and  Chautauqua 
field  there  are  almost  innumerable  agencies.  They 
usually  deal  with  artists  and  entertainers  of  less  promi- 
nence, musically,  than  those  in  the  more  or  less  re- 
stricted musical  field.  Each  agency  has  a different 
way  of  conducting  its  business.  As  many  readers  of 
The  Etude  have  asked  for  the  names  of  representa- 
tive lyceum,  entertainment  or  Chautauqua  managers 
and  agencies,  we  give  a few  herewith  : 

The  Coit  Lyceum  Bureau,  Cleveland. 

The  White  Entertainment  Bureau,  Boston. 

The  Mutual  Lyceum  BureaUj  Chicago. 

The  Alkahest  Lyceum  Bureau,  Atlanta. 

The  Dixie  Lyceum  Bureau,  Dallas. 

The  Ellison-White  Bureau,  Boise  and  Portland,  O. 

J.  B.  Pond  Lyceum  Bureau,  New  York. 

Porter  Lyceum  Association,  Minneapolis. 

Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau,  Chicago.  (This  bureau  was 
founded  in  1868,  and  has  managed  celebrated  musical 
artists.) 

Midland  Lyceum  Bureau,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Century  Lyceum  Bureau,  Chicago. 

The  musical  concert  bureaus,  as  I have  intimated, 
deal  only  with  artists  of  renown.  In  the  case  of  some 
bureaus  new  artists  are  accepted  on  their  lists  only 
when  the  newcomer  sees  fit  to  pay  down  a substantial 
advance  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  exploitation  and  the 
agents  time  and  services.  Knowing  as  much  as  I do 
of  the  difficulty  in  putting  an  artist  before  the  public 
I see  some  justice  in  this  fee,  although  in  many  cases 
it  may  range  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  the  first  year, 
depending  upon  the  salability  of  the  young  artist’s 
talent.  This  fee  may,  in  many  instances,  be  regarded 
ds  money  thrown  upon  a gaming  table.  Even  the 
manager,  filled  with  enthusiasm  about  the  artist,  can- 
not be  sure  that  he  is  right.  Most  managers  are  anx- 
ious to  do  the  right  thing,  because  if  the  artist  is  suc- 
cessful, the  manager  will  be  accordingly  rewarded  by 
future  engagements. 

CONCERT  BUREAUS. 

Among  the  best-known  concert  bureaus  in  New  York 
are  the  following: 

Loudon  C.  Charlcton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

M.  IT.  Hanson,  4.17  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

R.  J.  Johnston,  Broadway  and  Forty-first  Street, 
New  York. 
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Hansel  & Jones,  /Eolian  Hall,  New  York. 

Wolfsohn  Concert  Bureau,  1 West  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  New  York. 

Walter  Anderson,  5 West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New 
York. 

Marc  Lagen,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

G.  D.  Richardson,  Arbuckle  Building,  Brooklyn. 

Antonia  Sawyer,  1425  Broadway,  New  York. 

Many  of  these  managers  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  a European  reputation,  but  this  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  important  as  our  American  musi- 
cal public  becomes  better  informed  and  less  willing  to 
be  deceived  by  inferior  artists  from  abroad  in  the 
place  of  able  artists  from  our  own  country. 

The  other  alternatives  for  the  young  artist  are  the 
Music  League,  which  may  be  addressed  through  H.  E. 
Potter,  Business  Representative,  Hlolian  Hall,  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York;  and  the  young  artist’s  own 
initiative  in  making  a beginning  for  himself.  This, 
according  to  one  of  the  most  candid  New  York  man- 
agers, can  be  done  now  by  playing  at  any  and  every 
engagement  obtainable,  regardless  of  price  until  the 
nucleus  of  a local  reputation  brings  enough  returns  to 
broaden  the  artist’s  area  of  opportunity.  This  way  is 
long  and  slow,  but  it  was  the  way  in  which  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Haydn  and  Mozart  proceeded.  It  belonged 
to  an  older  and  slower  civilization,  but  even  now  it 
may  be  tried  by  the  musician  who  has  no  other  course. 
Some  famous  artists  have  been  their  own  managers,  as 
in  the  case  of  Yvonne  de  Treville. 

[A  detailed  resume  of  other  phases  of  the  question 
of  making  a start  as  a concert  artist  is  given  in  the 
introductory  chapters  of  Great  Pianists  on  Piano  Play- 
ing by  James  Francis  Cooke.] 


CORRECTING  THE  STIFF  WRIST. 


BY  HAZEL  VICTORIA  GOODWIN. 


Tell  the  pupil  who  has  a stiff  wrist  to  “relax  the 
muscles”  and  note  what  difficult  work  he  will  make  of 
it.  Tell  him  to  make  his  stroke  more  easily  and 
more  and  more  speedily  and  you  will  observe  a marked 
difference.  The  effects  of  the  quick  stroke  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  slow  stroke. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
short,  quick  action  differs  from  the  slow  ponderous 
action.  But  there  is  a difference,  nevertheless.  Hang 
a bag  of  some  size  filled  with  iron  filings  upon  a 
string  just  strong  enough  to  bear  its  weight.  Under- 
neath the  bag  depend  a string  of  the  same  size.  If  the 
experiment  is  properly  performed  a short,  sharp,  quick 
tug  on  the  lower  string  will  snap  it  underneath  the 
bag,  whereas  a long,  slow,  heavy  pull  is  likely  to  snap 
it  above  the  bag. 

In  piano-playing  all  the  effects  of  a quick  stroke  are 
on  the  object  struck,  the  key.  All  the  energy  given  for 
the  stroke  is  used  to  advantage.  Practically  every  bit 
of  it  goes  toward  sending  the  key  downward  to  pro- 
duce the  tone. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  though,  with  the  energy  of  the 
sluggish  stroke.  Only  part  of  its  energy  goes  toward 
depressing  the  key,  while  the  rest  of  it  acts  back  upon 
the  hand.  This  reaction  is  what  causes  the  trouble, 
the  tightening.  Because  of  it,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen.  Either  the  hand,  wrist  and  arm  are  jolted  out 
of  place,  or  the  muscles  tighten  in  an  endeavor  to 
counteract  this  displacement ; they  become  rigid  in 
order  to  hold  the  hand  and  arm  quiet  in  spite  of  the 
reaction.  And  thus  is  caused  the  world-renowned  stiff 
wrist. 

The  cure  is  by  no  means  easily  effected.  We  are 
not  endowed  with  so  discriminating  a volition  or  sense 
of  sight  as  to  know  whether  a stroke  (of  a finger,  for 
instance)  is  made  at  the  rate  of  four  inches  per  second 
or  sixteen  inches  per  second.  We  cannot  judge,  but 
we  can  educate  the  fingers  to  judge.  A sense  of  volition 
and  appropriation  may  be  stimulated  in  the  fingers 
themselves. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  allow  the  fingers  to  be- 
come conscious  of  themselves,  of  their  weight  (avoir- 
dupois), etc.  Place  all  five  in  a position  over  and  just 
clearing  five  keys.  Allow  them  to  remain  thus  while 
each  one  becomes  conscious,  not  only  of  its  own  weight 
but  also  of  the  nearness  of  its  respective  key,  till  the 
desire  to  effect,  economically,  a depression  of  that  key 
awakens.  At  first,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  finger  will 
toss  itself  upwards  preparatory  to  striking,  but  this  up- 
ward toss  will  decrease  as  experience  increases.  As 
for  the  stiff  wrist,  there  will  be  no  need  for  a decreas- 
ing of  it.  And  if  one  fosters  the  above  described  digital 
sensi  the  tiff  wrist  will  never  make  its  appearance. 


SELECTING  THE  RIGHT  INSTRUCTION 
BOOK. 

BY  T.  L.  RICKABY. 

During  a recent  journey  which  carried  me  into  three 
States,  I had  some  opportunities  of  studying  musical 
conditions  in  a large  number  of  small  towns,  villages 
and  country  communities.  The  number  of  teachers 
was  amazing,  but  the  results  were  not  calculated  to 
create  optimism  to  any  great  degree,  although  I saw 
many  copies  of  The  Etude,  some  as  far  as  ten  miles 
from  the  postoffice — which  was  a good  omen,  to  say  the 
least.  The  one  thing,  however,  that  forced  itself  onto 
my  attention  more  than  anything  else  was  the  almost 
slavish  reliance  of  so  many  teachers  on  instruction 
books — and  ancient  ones  at  that.  This  feature  was  so 
marked  that  I thought  a few  paragraphs  relative  to  it 
might  not  be  inopportune. 

The  instruction  book,  as  it  was  generally  known,  is 
passing.  Older  teachers  will  remember  the  large  four- 
hundred-page,  three-dollar,  “complete”  methods,  full 
of  a heterogeneous  mass  of  exercises,  scales,  studies 
and  original  pieces.  In  these  days  elementary  books 
are  gradually  decreasing  in  size  and  price,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  much  in  evidence  and  more  effective 
than  the  “complete”  books  of  two  generations  ago. 
There  is  one  kind  of  book  which  piano  and  organ 
agents  give  away  with  the  instruments  they  sell.  These 
books  usually  contain  a mass  of  ill-assorted  pieces,  ex- 
ercises, songs,  chords  and  “what  not” — all  inserted 
without  any  attempt  at  gradation  order  or  usefulness. 
Such  books  are  to  be  severely  let  alone,  even  if  noth- 
ing else  can  be  had — an  utterly  improbable  alternative. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  instruction  books  are  use- 
less, and  the  very  best  are  not  indispensable.  From  its 
nature  and  the  circumstances  of  its  creation  an  instruc- 
tion book  can  only  possess  a limited  utility.  It  is  usu- 
ally compiled  by  one  man,  who,  from  such  material  as 
he  knows,  selects  what  he  himself  has  found  useful  in 
a comparatively  limited  circle,  and  under  conditions 
which  may  be  utterly  different  from  those  elsewhere. 

Where  the  author  of  a book  attempts  to  compose 
everything  in  it,  as  in  one  or  two  books  on  the  market, 
whatever  usefulness  it  might  have  possessed  is  reduced 
to  its  lowest  degree. 

Scales  and  arpeggios  appear  in  some  form  in  every 
instruction  book  that  I have  seen.  The  structure  of 
scales  and  chords  should  be  taught  in  special  classes 
(or  where  this  is  not  practicable,  then  incidentally  dur- 
ing the  piano  lesson).  When  this  is  done  right  scales 
and  arpeggios  can  easily  be  played  from  memory.  With 
regard  to  five-finger  exercises,  I know  of  one  book 
which  contains  hundreds  of  them,  and  in  another  one 
of  quite  recent  date  there  is  not  one  single  exercise  of 
this  kind,  while  another  one  still  more  recent  gives  but 
one  single  solitary  finger  exercise ! I mention  these 
facts  to  point  out  the  discrepancy  that  exists  between 
books  which  certainly  ought  to  possess  much  in  com- 
mon. Such  diversity  cannot  fail  to  be  a source  of 
trouble  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers — such  of 
them,  at  least,  who  may  think  for  themselves. 

FIVE-FINGER  EXERCISES. 

Whatever  five-finger  exercises  are  given  at  first 
should  be  played  from  memory.  Should  the  teacher 
deem  it  necessary  to  give  many  five-finger  exercises 
let  him  use  Schmidt’s  preliminary  exercises,  which  will 
give  all  that  are  required.  The  Mason  two-finger  ex- 
ercises, published  separately,  are  definitely  superior, 
however,  and  are  worth  the  consideration  of  any 
teacher.  Again,  there  is  little  excuse  for  the  original 
studies  and  pieces — even  the  best — found  in  the  major- 
ity of  instruction  books.  They  are  usually  very  poor 
from  a musical  standpoint,  and  scores  of  them  would 
probably  never  have  been  printed  at  all  except  through 
the  avenue  offered  by  the  instruction  book.  It  is,  of 
course,  intended  that  these  pieces  shall  break  the 
monotony  of  the  purely  mechanical  work.  This  con- 
sideration loses  all  weight,  however,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  is  so  much  incomparably  better  music 
composed  by  writers  of  eminence  and  published  espe- 
cially for  the  learner’s  instruction  and  development, 
musically  and  technically.  Songs,  vocal  duets  and 
quartettes  have  certainly  no  place  in  a book  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  piano;  they  merely  serve  as  filling  and 
have  no  other  purpose. 


The  chief  point  to  emphasize  with  respect  to  a ot 
of  elementary  work  for  the  piano  is  that  it  mu;  bf 
brief,  requiring  very  little  time  to  finish.  Because  ii 
merely  a series  of  experiments  with  the  pupil  for  hi 
purpose  of  gauging  the  extent  of  such  talent  as  he  3$ 
sesses,  and  must  be  laid  aside  for  better  material  ; ^ 
early  a stage  as  possible.  The  first  lessons  should  ■- 
nay,  must  be — given  without  music  of  any  kind,  hi 
learner  should  have  some  keyboard  skill  before  ti' 
reading  is  attempted.  This  is  logical  and  reason  k 
A child  cannot  think  of  the  progression  of  keys, hi 
fingering,  and  the  names  and  the  values  of  notes,  a a 
the  same  time.  Hence  let  him,  by  simple  basic  th 
nical  exercises,  attain  some  skill — enough  that  his  h: d 
feel  at  home  to  some  extent  at  least  on  the  Ls 
While  this  is  being  accomplished,  a pencil  and  mi, 
pad  should  enter  largely  into  the  pupil’s  work,  {a 
gradually  educating  the  eye  to  recognize  notes  by  nft 
and  location.  In  the  course  of  time  when  the  pri |ei 
page  is  placed  before  him,  he  can  give  proper  at ji 
tion  to  it,  as  he  will  be  able  to  find  his  way  round  t 
some  degree  of  freedom. 

FIRST  LESSONS. 

The  first  lessons — and  they  count  most  for  gooca 
ill — must  be  devoted  to  the  fingers  and  the  ear  rae 
than  the  eye.  Let  the  child  be  taught  to  play  sc* 
thing,  practicing  from  memory.  With  this  must  bee 
gun  the  development  of  the  inner  musical  sense-ji 
ear,  in  other  words.  Music  is  essentially  a matteii 
hearing,  and  it  is  an  unfathomable  mystery  that  (t 
training  of  this  faculty  should  be  practically  ignore djj 
the  great  majority  of  instructors.  Books  and  m;jj 
zines  are  numerous  and  cheap,  and  teachers  can  I* 
no  excuse  for  ignorance  even  if  their  teachers  vf 
remiss.  To  “read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest’)] 
things  concerning  the  best  and  newest  and  most  efc 
tive  ways  and  means  of  beginning  a child’s  musa 
education  is  the  teacher’s  bounden  duty  and  ought  to 
a pleasure. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  initial  lessons  : 
given  as  suggested,  the  necessity  for  an  instruct 
book  grows  less  imperative.  They  have  their  pli 
however,  and  will  continue  to  be  used  doubtless  i 
some  time  to  come.  I know  of  no  better  ones  thani 
two  issued  by  the  publisher  of  The  Etude,  namj 
“The  Beginner’s  Book”  and  the  “First  Steps  in  Pij 
Playing.” 

The  first  volume  of  the  “graded”  sets  of  studies  u 
all  the  leading  publishers  issue  makes  a very  satisi 
tory  instruction  book  for  pupils  of  maturer  years,  fu 
is  especially  true  of  Volume  I of  the  “Standard  Gra 
Course,”  compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews.  Cad 
“Music  Education”  is  another  valuable  addition  to  i 
rapidly  growing  stock  of  pedagogical  works  writ! 
specially  with  reference  to  the  beginner  in  mus: 
studies,  and  the  theories  of  this  justly  celebrai 
teacher  are  worth  serious  consideration.  In  fact,  th] 
can  be  no  justification  for  the  kind  of  music  teach 
that  really  predominates  at  this  time.  But  so  long 
even  the  better  class  of  teachers  devote  their  en 
energies  to  teaching  a few  pieces  and  nothing  else,! 
forms  will  come  about  slowly.  The  teacher  who  fj 
sistently  clings  to  the  old  instruction  book  will,  ii 
few  years,  be  like  Iago — he  will  find  his  occupat 
gone.  To  be  efficient,  progressive  and  aggressive,  i 
musician  of  the  present  day,  besides  whatever  eqi 
ment  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  from  teachers  ( 
schools  must  make  himself  acquainted  by  all  the  me 
at  his  command  with  the  best  that  has  been  said  i 
done  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  along  pe 
gogical  lines.  These  years  have  certainly  seen 
awakening  in  all  matters  relating  to  music  teaching 
all  its  phases,  but  especially  in  regard  to  the  eleme 
ary  part  of  it. 

While  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  subj 
of  this  article,  yet  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  it  that 
seems  quite  approprite  to  say  that  many  teachers  : 
entirely  or  consume  too  much  time  in  accomplish! 
anything  like  satisfactory  results  because  they  often 
quire  too.  much  of  an  immature  intelligence.  1 
young  teacher  especially  with  misdirected  zeal  attem 
to  teach  too  much.  The  human  mind — and  especia 
the  child  mind — can  only  assimilate  a limited  amou 
Cramming  can  only  end  disastrously.  One  fact  at 
time  thoroughly  understood,  one  feature  at  a time  co 
pletely  mastered,  will  in  due  time  educate,  while  sco: 
of  facts,  unassimilated,  undigested,  will  serve  men 
to  confuse  the  intellect,  will  bring  on  mental  dyspep; 
and  leave  a pupil  with  hazy  ideas  of  what  he  ought 
know  clearly. 
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TFoitor’s  Note. — Biographical  sketches  of  Miss  Goodson 
ale  frequently  appeared  in  The  Etude  which  Has  also  from 
imp  to  time  been,  honored  with  contributions  fiom  this 
inted  Dlanist  from  the  "mother  country.” . Miss  Goodson  is 
int  only  the  most  distinguished  British  pianist  of  the  day 
,ut  is  ‘posstblv  the  most  eminent  artist  of  the  keyboard 
nstland  has  yet  produced.  Those  who  are  interested, in  Miss 
-oodson-s  work  are  referred  to  her  article  in  the  issue  of 
,0  .„ ....  ion  ;n  -which  she  describes  the  progress  of  piano 
daiin/in  England  and  her  Lesson  Analysis  of  the  Mendels- 
ohn Hondo  Capriccioso  (December  19i3)  as  well  as  a pie- 
ious  interview  which  appeared  in  June  uu^^.^V  yrl  'oscar 
As  is  well  known  Miss  Goodson  is  a pupil  Usc!H 

terfn-er  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
london  and  Theodore  Leschetizky.  Miss  Goodson  s husband, 
Hr.  Arthur  Hinton,  is  one  of  the  foremost  English  com- 
loscrs  of  the  day.] 


NEVER  STAND  STILL. 

Ever  since  my  childhood  I have  had  one  purpose, 
ind  that  is  the  acquisition  of  more  and  more  knowledge 
n the  art  to  which  I have  devoted  myself.  Every 
,ear  must  mean  to  me  more  understanding,  more  tech- 
nical ability.  Students  make  such  a serious  mistake  m 
thinking  that  they  can  complete  a course  in  this  or  that 
institution,  or  with  this  or  that  teacher,  and  then  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  acquisition  of  a musical 
education.  The  student  who  fails  to  go  on  acquiring 
more  and  more  proficiency  cannot  hope  to  rise  very 
much  above  mediocrity. 

Piano  students  are  inclined  to  depend  upon  almost 
everything  else  except  themselves.  It  is  not  infrequent 
that' we  encounter  students  who  sit  snugly  back  and 
imagine  that  a musical  ancestry  may  at  some  future 
time  and  in  some  magical  way  bring  them  to  fame 
without  any  effort.  Of  course,  there  are  many  cases 
where  musicians  are  able  to  trace  their  music  to  some 
ancestor  who  has  shown  a liking  for  the  art  if  not  a 
technical  proficiency.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  an- 
cestry has  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  My  parents 
were  not  musically  inclined,  nor  were  those  of  Mr. 
Hinton,  my  husband.  Musical  environment  is  far  more 
important  than  ancestry,  but  most  of  all  the  pupil  s 
own  determination  to  use  every  rightful  means  to  get 
ahead  through  work  and  thought  is  the  thing  which 
insures  progress  to  the  talented  in  music. 

< 

SYSTEM  IN  PRACTICE. 

There  are  those  who  contend  against  system  m prac- 
tice Practice  is  the  business  of  acquiring  a technic, 
and  any  business,  in  order  to  bring  good  results,  must 
be  systematic.  After  the  technic  is  acquired  the  more 
artistic  task  of  thinking  or  determining  the  interpre- 
tative points  is  in  line  for  study.  First  of  all,  however, 
one  must  make  the  fingers,  arms  and  hands  capable. 
As  in  all  forms  of  physical  labor,  regularity,  means 
much  in  this  connection.  I customarily  divide  my 
practice  time  into  one  or  more  periods,  usually  two. 
The  first,  let  us  say,  may  be  given  to  technic,  and  here 
subdivisions  are  desirable.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  that  one  may  follow,  but  common  sense  would 
! suggest  light  exercise  at  first  until  the  muscles  become 
more  and  more  elastic  with  use.  Violent  exercise  at 
the  start  of  practice  may  be  advisable  for  the  virtuoso, 
but  hardly  for  the  novice.  In  the  division  devoted  to 
interpretation  one  section  may  be  devoted  to  pieces 
that  have  been  previously  studied,  and  the  other  sub- 
division to  sections  of  a new  piece  demanding  special 
study. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  PRACTICE  PERIOD. 

It  is  perhaps  better  to  work  in  this  way,  with  one  s 
time  divided  and  apportioned  to  different  phases  of  the 
technical  work  each  day,  than  to  attempt  to  study 
technic  one  day,  interpretation  the  next,  pedaling  the 
next,  velocity  the  next,  etc.  No  matter  how  long  the 


time  I have  for  practice  each  day,  I invariably  divide 
it  into  different  periods,  varying  the  work  to  avoid 
monotony. 

Daily  practice  long  since  became  a habit  with  me. 
Now,  when  a day  passes  without  my  regular  practice, 
without  some  recognizable  advance  in  my  professional 
work,  I feel  as  though  I was  guilty  of  a kind  of  mis- 
demeanor— or  perhaps  I ought  to  say,  as  though  I had 
lost  something.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and 


when  the  practice  habit  is  fastened  upon  anyone  it  is 
usually  a custom  that  goes  on  to  the  end. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TONE  QUALITY. 

The  study  of  the  art  of  producing  beautiful  tones 
at  the  piano  is  one  which  is  postponed  entirely  too  long. 
With  the  earliest  work  at  the  keyboard  the  teacher 
can  at  least  suggest  to  the  pupil  the  desirability  for 
listening  to  every  tone — the  need  to  avoid  harsh,  un- 
even, jarring  tones.  For  this  reason  artistic  little  pieces 
in  which  tonal  effects  are  required  seem  very  desirable. 
Teachers  should  make  an  effort  to  keep  a list  of  pieces 
of  all  kinds,  so  that  just  the  right  piece  to  awaken  the 
proper  musical  spirit  may  be  given  at  the  right  time. 

After  tone  study  the  study  of  control  of  the  arm  and 
fingers  may  come,  if  indeed  these  two  subjects  are  not 
so  intimately  connected  that  one  may  not  possess  one 
without  the  other.  Control  means  first  of  all  mental 
grasp,  a clear,  kind  picture  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
then  the  long,  patient  rehearsal  of  each  passage  with 
the  mind  intensely  fixed  upon  it  until  an  ideal  perform- 
ance is  realized.  Even  after  this  ideal  is  attained  much 


more  repetition  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  fix  it,  as 
it  were,  so  that  the  interpreter  can  be  sure  that  his 
fingers  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  obey  his  brain 
without  any  of  the  unfortunate  slips  which  make  the 
careless  performer.  After  all,  technic  is  nothing  more 
than  a very  susceptible  mechanism  under  the  control 
of  the  mind,  so  that  the  least  mental  suggestion  will 
be  obeyed  at  once.  A defective  machine  may  have 
ever  so  good  an  operator,  but  unless  it  is  repaired  the 
operator  is  more  or  less  helpless.  The  pianist,  young 
or  old,  should  take  a reasonable  pride  in  possessing 
the  finest  technical  machine  he  can  possibly  procure, 
precisely  as  the  skilled  mechanic  will  spare  no  expense 
to  secure  a machine  of  the  highest  possible  finish. 
But  the  technical  machine  is  at  best  nothing  more  than 
a machine,  and  without  the  broader  study  of  artistic 
interpretation  is  more  or  less  worthless. 

CULTIVATING  EXPRESSION  IN  PLAYING. 

The  term  “expression  in  playing”  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  students  of  limited  experience  are  always 
clamoring  for  some  means  of  studying  “expression.” 
After  one  has  mastered  all  the  higher  technical  details 
pertaining  to  dynamics,  pedaling,  phrasing,  etc.,  is  there 
anything  which  can  properly  be  set  apart  and  labeled 
as  the  study  of  expression?  If  the  pianist — student' 
means  that  he  must  first  of  all  have  something  to  ex- 
press, then  the  word  takes  on  a new  definition.  Rich 
life  experience,  acquaintance  with  beautiful  pictures, 
travel,  wide  reading  of  the  great  books  of  all  countries, 
and  most  of  all  for  the  musician,  attendance  at  a vast 
number  of  concerts  and  recitals  by  leading  artists— 
all  these  things  give  the  music  student  a wholly  differ- 
ent and  very  lofty  outlook  upon  his  art,  so  that  his 
playing  cannot  fail  to  have  more  meaning.  The  pianist 
becomes  a more  intelligent,  more  highly  emotionalized 
being  and  everything  he  has  to  say  through  his  music 
takes  on  a new  and  broader  interest  to  more  and  more 
people. 

STARTING  PRACTICE  RIGHT. 

A great  deal  depends  upon  how  you  approach  your 
practice  period.  If  you  are  in  the  least  vacillating,  or 
if  you  are  indeterminate,  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  going  to  waste  your  time.  Make  a little  plan  of 
what  you  propose  doing  and  then  follow  it  out.  Prac- 
tice with  assurance — do  all  your  work  confidently. 
Think  of  no  standard  less  than  real  mastery.  Don’t 
practice  with  ultimate  mastery  in  view — make  yourself 
a master  of  what  you  are  doing  to-day.  If  you  cannot 
do  that  you  are  practicing  upon  some  passage  too  far 
beyond  your  ability.  Whether  it  be  a simple  scale  or 
a complicated  Brahms  Concerto,  much  depends  upon 
your  own  common  sense  and  judgment  in  treating  it. 

Everything  you  do,  do  confidently.  Timidity  and 
nervousness  in  practice  mean  timidity  and  nervousness 
on  the  concert  platform.  If,  for  instance,  you  find 
yourself  putting  down  notes  lightly  before  striking 
them,  as  though  groping  your  way  over  the  keyboard, 
endeavor  to  stop  such  a bad  habit.  If  you  have  been 
guilty  of  that  atrocious  custom  of  keeping  down  the 
low  pedal  (damper  pedal)  in  order  to  conceal  inaccu- 
racies, cease  at  once,  and  use  the  pedal  only  as  it  should 
be  used  to  produce  artistic  effects.  Some  pupils,  how- 
ever, have  temperamental  characteristics — or  rather  life 
habits,  if  you  wish— that  make  anything  like  systematic 
progress  impossible.  Such  people  would  find  them- 
selves unable  to  do  very  much  in  any  branch  of  artistic 
work.  Unfortunately  great  talent  is  often  accompanied 
by  slip-shod  life  habits. 
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Again,  many  are  guilty  of  these  habits  which  are 
such  enemies  to  progress  and  are  not  conscious  of 
their  shortcoming's.  How  can  they  be  detected?  Un- 
easiness in  position  at  the  piano  means  lack  of  repose. 
A wandering  gaze  signifies  lack  of  concentration. 
More  than  one  or  two  mistakes-  or  slips  in  accuracy 
indicate  wrong-  mind  control.  Try  as  one  may,  nothing 
really  worth  while  can  be  accomplished  if  these  symp- 
toms of  carelessness  are  permitted  to  go  on. 

THE  TEACHER’S  IDEA  ON  PRACTICE. 

Many  enthusiastic  students,  particularly  among  ad- 
vanced students,  do  not  endeavor  to  follow  the  teacher’s 
directions  faithfully  enough.  It  is  difficult  for  even 
the  best  teacher  to  express  everything  that  should  be 
said  in  words.  But  as  long  as  the  pupil  is  studying 
with  a teacher  the  advice  given  at  the  lesson  should 
be  most  faithfully  followed  during  the  practice  periods. 
Try  to  get  the  teacher’s  idea  even  in  the  smallest  detail. 
The  instructor  may  be  the  best  that  can  possibly  be 
obtained,  but  if  his  directions  are  not  carefully  followed 
good  results  are  unthinkable. 

THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  MUSIC  TEACHING. 

Charlatanism  probably  exists  in  music  teaching  more 
than  in  any  other  profession.  No  matter  how  slight 
one’s  proficiency  may  be,  one  may  assert  that  one  is 
a teacher  of  music,  and  the  uninformed  public  seems 
perfectly  willing  to  be  taken  in  by  the  most  extravagant 
claims  made  by  those  least  capable  of  sustaining  them. 
In  medicine,  law,  engineering,  architecture,  etc.,  the 
public  is  protected  because  custom  makes  it  necessary 
for  one  to  be  able  to  point  to  a diploma  certifying  to 
a special  amount  of  study  before  one  may  gain  em- 
ployment. All  serious-minded  educators  are  realizing 
the  necessity  for  some  such  credentials  in  music.  The 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  preparation 
of  a system  of  examinations  and  government  cer- 
tification, so  that  the  public  may  be  protected  and  in- 
justice may  be  done  to  none  of  those  who  desire  to 
teach,  are,  of  course,  very  many,  but  such  a certification 
is  surely  coming.  The  public  has  the  right  to  secure 
competent  instruction  when  it  pays  for  it,  just  as  it 
has  tlie  right  to  demand  competency  in  medicine  or  law.. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  fraud  may  be  suppressed 
in  music  teaching,  as  the  task  of  informing  the  public 
as  to  which  teacher  was  entitled  to  teach  and  which 
was  not  would  be  insurmountable  in  any  other  way. 


ON  MARKING  THE  PUPIL’S  MUSIC. 

BY  MARY  COLES  CARRINGTON 


The  practice,  prevalent  among  some  piano  teachers, 
of  marking  a pupil’s  music  with  comments  on  its  ren- 
dition cannot  be  too  harshly  condemned.  1 have  seen 
a piece  marked  in  blue-penciled  letters,  which  are  prac- 
tically indelible,  "Terrible!”  "Very  bad!”  etc.  Would 
it  not  be  human  nature,  or  child  nature,  whichever 
you  choose,  to  cease  any  further  attempt  to  master  a 
piece  so  branded?  The  conscious  or  unconscious  rea- 
soning would  be,  since  it  is  marked  terrible,  let  it 
remain  terrible,  as  the  stigma  will  remain  always,  no 
matter  how  well  the  piece  be  played  in  the  future — 
and  I think  we  should  all  feel  the  same  way  if  so 
treated. 

It  is  really  a mistake  to  deface  music  at  any  time. 
Light-penciled  remarks  which,  when  they  have  served 
their  purpose,  may  be  erased  are  permissible;  but  harsh 
strictures,  however  well  deserved  at  the  time,  should 
never  be  perpetuated,  and  should  never  be  seen  by 
others  than  the  child  and  its  parents.  A child’s  self- 
respect  is  always  injured  by  a public  scolding. 

A small  note  book  or  blank  book  is  useful  for  com- 
ments of  this  sort,  as  well  as  for  directions  as  to  prac- 
ticing. It  is  well  to  insist  that  the  pupil’s  mother  read 
the  teacher’s  directions  and  comments  occasionally,  if 
not  regularly,  as  every  child  works  twice  as  well  with 
the  understanding  that  an  intelligent  and  genuine  in- 
terest is  taken  at  home  in  its  progress.  Since  the 
teacher’s  comments  are  to  lie  read  by  the  mother,  the 
child  will  usually  make  an  effort  to  improve,  that  the 
notes  may  consist  of  praise  and  not  blame. 

Au.  instruction  in  art,  and  to  this  belongs  that  of 
. aching  the  art  of  music,  forms  one  of  the  noblest 

i upations  man  can  pursue,  because  in  such  spiritual 
i ' inuiunicatiou  of  man  to  man  we  touch  the  borders 
■ i tin  immortal.  The  teacher  must,  however,  make  a 
-h.irp  distiiutiun  and  not  imagine  that  he  is  communi- 
cating artistic  principles  when  he  is  merely  outlining 
teclnm  Lot  "is  Koiii.i:k. 


MAKING  THE  STUDY  OF  PIECES 
ATTRACTIVE. 

BY  ORRILL  V.  STAPP. 

How  to  Find  Stories  That  Excite  the  Imagination  of 
Little  Folks  Regarding  Pieces  Which  Other- 
wise Might  Seem  Ordinary  and 
Unattractive. 

Long  before  you  were  able  to  read  you  delighted  to 
have  your  mother  or  your  elder  sister  “show  you  the 
pictures  in  a book.”  There  was  something  that  excited 
your  imagination  through  the  immediate  impression 
upon  the  brain  through  the  eye.  If  there  was  a story 
that  went  with  the  picture  it  was  that  much  more  in- 
teresting. When  you  teach  your  little  pupils  remember 
that  a story  with  each  piece  will  do.  more  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  piece  than  hours  of  “Now  you  really 
must  practice,”  or,  “I  insist  upon  'two  hours  a day 
practice,”  or,  “If  you  don’t  practice  this  week,  I shall 
have  to  tell  your  mother.” 

In  my  own  instruction  I use  stories  similar  to  the 
following  when  teaching  special  pieces.  It  has  also 
proved  a good  plan  to  open  my  recitals  with  a short 
introduction  like  the  one  given  below  and  then  present 
each  piece  with  an  attempt  to  make  it  more  interesting 
to  many  of  the  unmusical  people  who  are  naturally 
drawn  to  a pupils'  recital  through  friendship  for  some 
of  the  little  performers.  I call  the  introductory  ad- 
dress, "The  Language  of  Music.” 

Sidney  Lanier  in  Music  and  Poetry,  pleading  that 
music  has  no  language,  says,  musical  tones  have  in 
themselves  no  meaning  appreciable  to  the  human  in- 
tellect, and  we  agree  with  him  that  the  language  of 
music  in  the  last  analysis  is  not  subject  to  mind  or 
reason,  but  to  soul  and  emotion.  People  of  a past  age 
asserted  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  had  no  lan- 
guage; but  we  of  a later  day  know  that  they  held 
such  an  opinion  merely  because  the  Rosetta  stone  which 
has  revealed  that  which  was  hidden,  had  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  following  descriptive  notes  cannot  re- 
veal the  “meaning”  of  the  music — which  can  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  itself.  They  only  suggest  ideas  which 
help  to  give  an  added  interest  to  their  study  of  per- 
formance. 

ROUGH  RIDERS  Encelmann 

The  bare  suggestion  of  the  title.  Rough  Riders,  calls 
up  a vision  of  open  prairie,  and  a scattered  group  of 
stern  men  galloping  on  some  heroic  purpose.  The 
clanking  of  spurs  and  sabres,  and  the  rattling  hoofs,  are 
all  suggested  by  the  bright  harmonies  and  quick  move- 
ment of  this  piece. 

THE  HUNTER  Bohm 

The  hunters  are  assembling  for  the  chase.  We  hear 
on  one  side  of  the  valley  the  blasts  of  a horn,  which 
are  at  once  answered  from  one  in  another  direction, 
then  a number  of  bugles  in  chorus — the  approach  of 
another  party  of  hunters,  and  then  a movement,  the 
marked  rhythm  of  which  suggests  the  beating  hoofs  of 
the  horses  as  they  gallop  away  down  the  valley.  At 
intervals  we  again  hear  the  horns  calling  and  answer- 
ing. 

BEDOUIN  SERENADE  Kf.rn 

The  Bedouins  are  the  most  musical  of  the  desert 
tribes.  They  often  sit  playing  on  their  strange  instru- 
ments before  the  tents  of  those  Arabians  who  are  less 
nomadic  than  their  fellows.  The  music  suggests  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  a composition  so  limited  in  form 
the  thrumming  of  the  stringed  instruments  of  the  Bed- 
ouins, and  the  serenades  they  sing. 

SPANISH  DANCE  Mere 

The  music  of  Spain  may  not  be  of  great  depth,  but 
it  suggests  in  part  the  vivacity  of  'the  Spanish  women, 
the  natural  grace  of  the  dancers,  and  to  some  extent 
their  turbulence  of  passion. 

SONATA,  OP.  27,  NO.  2.  ADAGIO— 

A 1.  LEG  R ETTC ) Beethoven 

'I’liose  acquainted  with  the  life  of  Beethoven  will 
know  that  before  writing  this  piece  he  had  met  with 
a very  great  disappointment  in  life  which,  perhaps, 
clouded  all  the  years  after.  In  this  sonata  we  find 

an  infinite  longing,  a hope  never  to  he  realized.  You 
will  hear  in  the  Adagio,  a song,  one  of  the  world’s 
most  beautiful  melodies,  occasionally  broken  into  by 
a cry  of  the  deepest  anguish.  This  song  will  be  re- 
pealed after  a few  measures  of  interlude  and  will  end 
with  a coda  evidently  intended  to  express  resignation, 


but  showing  in  its  last  minor  chord  that  the  sorrej* 
is  still  there,  the  prayer  unanswered.  The  title,  Moo\ f 
light  Sonata,  was  not  given  it  by  Beethoven,  and  is  nl 
specially  appropriate. 

The  Allegretto  movement  which  follows  the  Adagjj 
has  been  termed  by  Franz  Liszt  “A  flower  betwixt  tvif 
abysses.”  Those  who  have  heard  the  whole  sonaB 
will  understand  this.  In  the  Adagio  we  have  a grej  I 
depth  of  feeling,  dark  and  unexplored,  and  in  t!|.t 
Presto,  the  final  movement,  there  is  even  more  i|t 
this  intense  feeling  welling  up  from  the  chasm  of  till 
soul.  But  in  this  little  Allegretto  movement,  like  till 
beautiful  Edelweiss  which  clings  to  the  edge  of  tl  . 
overhanging  precipice  in  the  mountains,  we  have  on  I j 
a pretty,  fragrant  flower,  all  tints  and  no  dark  shade  • 

LA  CINQUANTAINE  Gabriel-MarJ 

In  La  Cinquantaine  we  have  a dance  similar  to  till 
old  court  dances  of  the  French.  Or  we  may  shift  oil 
eyes  across  the  water  to  the  thirteen  original  colonii  I 
and  see  our  great-great-grandmothers  in  their  youtj 
Their  dance  was  demure  and  dainty,  partaking  of  soul 
of  the  modesty  and  sweetness  of  the  colonial  days,  anti 
yet  retaining  some  of  the  stateliness  and  glory  of  till 
European  courts,  under  whose  shadows  their  ancestor 
had  lived.  The  name  signifies  a Golden  Wedding.  •! 

DOLLY’S  FUNERAL  TchaikovskI 

Tchaikovsky  evidently  intended  the  next  piece  to  cej 
ebrate  the  demise  of  one  of  those  beings  we  may  set 
in  any  well  regulated  home  where  there  are  girls.  HI 
does  not  tell  us  the  name  of  the  fatal  malady,  but  wj 
suppose  she,  or  it,  died  from  lack  of  sawdust.  Howl 
ever,  I think  our  little  musician  will  make  us  forget  a 
about  dolls  and  sawdust.  She  sees  in  it  no  joke,  bu 
a serious  matter,  and  it  behooves  us  to  respect  he 
sorrow. 

POLISH  DANCE  Scharwenk] 

In  this  piece  we  have  the  peculiar  accent  and  abrud 
chords  which  are  characteristic  of  the  national  danck 
forms  of  Poland,  which  are  full  of  fire  and  dash.  W 
have  heard  that  one  desiring  truly  to  interpret  Polish 
music  should  if  possible  fall  in  love  with  a Polis; 
woman,  and  so,  perhaps,  in  this  piece  we  may  underl 
stand  the  principal  subject  as  representing  the  famouj 
war  spirit  of  the  Polish  men  and  the  intervening  parti 
typical  of  the  witchery  and  grace  of  the  women  of  thil 
much  troubled  country. 

BAVARIAN  DANCE  DraJ 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Bavarian  Dancet 
though  copied  after  some  dance  popular  in  that  cotin) 
try,  does  not  represent  any  national  characteristic,  bui 
has  on  the  contrary  been  adopted  through  the  mediun 
of  Austria  from  French  and  Italian  forms. 

TARANTELLA  IIelleJ 

There  exists  in  Italy  a large  spider  whose  bite  was  a 
one  time  believed  to  be  fatal.  To  overcome  the  effect 
of  the  bite  the  victim  was  compelled  to  execute  a rapic 
dance  until  dizziness  and  exhaustion  brought  him  t( 
the  ground.  The  modern  name  of  tarantella  is  de 
rived  from  the  name  of  the  spider,  and  represents  thi 
music  played  for  these  dances  by  wandering  tribes  o: 
gypsies.  According  to  Lombroso,  the  bite  of  the  tar] 
antula,  while  poisonous,  is  not  fatal,  and  any  deaths 
that  may  have  occurred  from  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  outcome  of  mental  suggestion.  It  must  be  remem 
bered  that  the  Italian  peasant  of  the  sixteenth  century] 
and  even  of  more  modern  times,  was  exceedingly  su-l 
perstitious.  The  dance  possibly  helped  to  stimulate 
the  flow  of  blood  and  to  clear  the  system  of  the  poison; 

TURKISH  MARCH  FROM  “RUINS  OF 

ATHENS”  Beethoveis 

If  you  will  transport  yourself  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  anc 
look  down  that  street  to  your  left,  at  some  distance — 
past  those  camels  on  their  way  to  join  the  caravan 
and  that  group  of  Mohammedans  standing  in  front  ol 
their  mosque — you  will  faintly  discern  the  banners  and 
flags  which  announce  the  approach  of  a procession.  It 
is  a Turkish  parade  and  they  are  celebrating  the  arri- 
val of  a prince  from  Constantinople.  As  you  look 
you  hear  faintly  the  strains  of  a march  played  on  their 
peculiar  oriental  instruments.  They  come  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  at  last,  as  they  pass  directly  in  front  of 
you,  you  want  to  put  your  lingers  in  your  ears  to  keep 
out  some  of  the  bang  and  twang  of  their  monotonous 
melody.  But  almost  before  you  have  had  time  to  turn 
your  thought  into  action,  they  go  by.  and  in  another 
minute  you  are  straining  your  ears  to  catch  the  last 
faint  notes,  as  they  vanish  around  a distant  corner, 
still  playing  their  crazy  march. 


N. 
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THE  ETUDE 


rHE  Summer  Time  Recital 
idea  has  become  more  and 
more  popular  in  recent 
years.  Doubtless  the  Sum- 
ier  Music  School  and  the  Pageant 
>irit  have  done  much  to  encourage 
le  development  of  this  branch  of 
msical  endeavor.  Not  every  teacher 
in  conduct  a Summer  School  and 
ot  one  in  ten  thousand  can  give  a 
igeant,  but  any  one  may  arrange 
jr  an  out-of-doors  recital  which 
lay  be  made  the  event  of  the  sum- 
ler.  It  would  indeed  be  a pity  to 
t the  days  of  flowers,  foliage  and 
jathered  songsters  pass  by  without 
jme  celebration  of  the  wonderful 
jmmer.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
■ to  suggest  a plan  to  busy  teachers 
nd  make  that  plan  so  simple  that 
nyone  with  a little  ingenuity  can 
xecute  it  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
uce  the  expense  to  a minimum.  Of 
ourse  in  counting  the  expense  we 
re  supposing  that  the  teacher  can 
ecure  foliage  and  flowers  without 
inning  up  a bill  at  Thorley’s  or  some 
'if th  Avenue  orchid  shop.  Again 
.e  are  supposing  that  the  teacher 
as  a little  plat  of  greensward  large 
nough  for  the  stage  and  the  audi- 
nce.  We  have  tried  to  make  the 
iarden  of  Composers  idea  so  elastic 
hat  it  will  fit  the  spacious  lawn  of 
country  home  or  a city  back  yard. 

.‘he  teacher  whose  lawn  is  confined 
o a window  box  need  not  despair 
ecause  there  is  almost  always  some  friend  who  is 
-illing  to  help  and  who  can  provide  a suitable  place. 

If  you  were  to  ask  any  serious-minded  person  what 
vtas  the  thing  of  first  importance  at  a musical  recital 
hey  would  answer  you  at  once,  “Why  the  music,  of 
ourse.”  Certainly  it  is  the  music  which  really  counts 
nd  counts  most,  but  in  many  cases  the  general  public 
j3  greatly  attracted  by  some  special  setting  or  unique 
Jea  which  gives  a new  character  to  the  perfunctory 
ecital. 

CONSIDER  THE  PUBLIC  TASTE. 

It  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  teacher  should  con- 
ider  the  tastes,  the  natural  appetites  of  the  audience 
v’hich  she  must  reach.  There  is  nothing  so  foolish  as 
he  attitude  some  teachers  take  in  assuming  a very 
uperior  position  in  their  work.  The  old  idea  of  "Bach, 
Srahms,  Beethoven  or  nothing,”  is  all  very  well  for 
he  teacher  who  is  located  in  a highly  cultured  section, 
vhere  every  resident  is  an  accomplished  musician,  if 
ndeed  such  a district  exists.  The  audience  which  at- 
ends  the  average  pupils’  recital  is  composed  largely  of 
he  parents  and  friends  of  some  particular  pupil,  who 
re  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  that  pupil  play 
nd  applauding  and  beflowering  that  pupil,  even  though 
he  young  person  does  not  cover  himself  with  any 
ery  great  musical  distinction.  When  other  pupils  play 
hey  are  more  or  less  luke-warm  in  their  interest  un- 
ess  some  one  performer  has  that  inimitable  gift  of 
ompelling  attention  through  his  personality  or  his 
xcellent  work. 

The  remainder  of  the  audience  is  usually  composed 
if  a small  number  who  really  love  music  and  who  are 
’lad  to  attend  anything  musical;  others  who  are 
urious,  or  who  are  investigating  with  the  view  of 
tudying  or  having  some  friend  study,  and  still  others 
vho  come  as  the  escorts  of  those  who  are  more  directly 
nterested.  It  should  be  very  obvious  to  the  one  who 
irranges  a recital  that  the  whole  body  of  the  audience 
itould  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  holding 
he  interest  of  every  one  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
gram. This  is  extremely  hard  to  do  and  unless  the 
eacher  makes  every  number  one  of  great  interest  it 
annot  be  accomplished.  The  desirability  of  a central 
dea  or  a special  setting  was  ridiculed  only  a few  years 
igo,  but  teachers  now  realize  that  there  are  so  many 
recitals  given,  and  there  is  so  much  similarity,  resulting 
in  tedium  for  all  who  are  not  especially  interested  in 
music,  that  it  really  is  worth  while  to  introduce  novel 
settings,  where  those  settings  contribute  to  the  dignity 
ind  interest  of  the  event  rather  than  detracting  from  the 
real  purpose  of  the  recital  or  musicale. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  SETTING. 

Of  course,  the  teacher  may  adopt  any  setting  that 
suits  his  fancy.  The  one  given  here  is  merely  sugges- 


A Garden  of  Composers 

HOW  TO  GIVE  AN  OUT-DOOR  RECITAL 

Practical  Suggestions  for  an  Effective  Entertainment  Which  Any  Club 
Leader  or  Teacher  May  Adapt  with  Slight  Expense 


tive  of  the  possibilities  of  an  out-door  recital.  the 
present  plan  provides  for  a semi-circular  stage.  Secure 
eight  ordinary  wooden  clothes  props  about  seven  feet 
long.  These  may  be  bought  at  any  house-furnishing 
store  and  cost  from  five  to  ten  cents  apiece.  Be  sure 
to  obtain  straight  ones,  as  some  are  badly  warped. 
Sink  these  posts  about  fourteen  inches  in  the  ground 
so  that  they  form  a semi-circle  with  a distance  of  about 
two  feet  between  the  posts.  Next,  run  fine  picture 
wire  at  the  top  of  the  posts  so  that  each  post  is  con- 
nected to  the  next  one  in  this  way.  Then  purchase 
cambric,  preferably  dark  green,  and  make  curtains  by 
looping  this  over  the  wire  at  the  top  and  letting  it  fall 
to  the  ground.  The  cost  of  the  cambric  should  not  ex- 
ceed one  dollar  at  the  outside.  You  will  now  have  a 
semi-circular  back-ground  big  enough  for  a stage.  If 
you  wish  to  make  the  effect  more  finished  the  props  may 
be  painted  the  color  of  the  cambric. 

ATTRACTIVE  PICTURES. 

On  the  day  of  the  recital,  place  in  the  centre  of  each 
curtain  or  panel  a portrait  of  the  composer  you  select. 
They  need  not  necessarily  be  the  composers  whose 
names  are  on  your  program,  as  this  might  not  be  pos- 
sible in  all  cases,  but  very  excellent  photogravures  .can 
be  secured  for  this  purpose  at  a cost  of  five  cents 
apiece.  The  next  step  is  to  trim  the  props  with  any 
fresh  flowers  you  may  be  able  to  secure  or  any  foliage 
that  may  be  at  hand.  This  suggests  that  the  stage 
should  be  set  so  as  to  avoid  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
and  thus  prevent  wilting  the  flowers.  We  knew  of  one 
elocution  teacher  who  had  her  own  garden  and  who 
arranged  an  out-door  recital  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
indicated.  Every  year  she  trained  morning  glories,  ma- 
deira  vines  and  balloon  vines,  so  that  they  would  grow 
on  the  props.  By  the  time  the  recital  was  ready  in 
August  she  had  pillars  of  natural  green  foliage  for 
her  stage. 

COSTUME  RECITALS. 

By  screening  the  sides  of  the  stage,  the  pupils  may 
make  their  entrance  through  the  different  curtains  and 
give  additional  novelty  to  the  recital.  Some  teachers 
might  even  carry  the  recital  to  a more  elaborate  stage 
and  have  each  pupil  costumed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
epoch  represented  by  the  composer.  All  sorts  of  ideas 
crop  up  when  once  this  plan  of  getting  away  from  the 
conventional  is  adopted. 

Unless  the  teacher  has  difficulty  in  having  her  piano 
moved,  the  cost  of  this  recital  over  the  ordinary  recital 
may  be  summed  up  thus : 
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Posts $0.40 

Curtains 100 

Wire 10 

Pictures 35 

$1.85 

or,  roundly  speaking,  $2  00.  One 
teacher  went  to  the  extreme  of  hav- 
ing her  programs  printed  upon  the 
back  of  flowered  wall  paper  of  dif- 
ferent designs,  a cheap  way  of  se- 
curing unique  effects.  Potted  plants 
set  around  the  base  of  the  posts  or 
props  add  greatly  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  setting. 

OUT-OF-DOORS  PIECES. 

While  the  teacher  need  not  neces- 
sarily confine  herself  to  out-of-door 
music  this  is  desirable  when  it  may 
be  introduced.  Any  good  recital 
music  may  be  used  but  Sout-of-doors 
music  gives  an  additional  zest  to  the 
program.  Of  course,  there  are  an 
almost  limitless  number  of  pieces  of 
■ out-door  music  and  we  give  only  a 
very  few  here.  First  let  us  take  up 
the  most  noted  composers,  and  give 
their  pieces  suggesting  the  out-of- 
door  world. 

Beethoven — Moonlight  Sonata;  Pas- 
toral Sonata;  Worship  of  God  in 
Nature  (Chorus). 

Brahms — Fcldcinsamkeit ; Sapphic 
Ode. 

Chopin — Butterfly  Etude ; Maiden’s  Wish. 

Grieg — Populous;  Dance  of  the  Elves;  To  Spring; 

Morning  Mood  (Peer  Gynt). 

Handel — Harmonious  Blacksmith;  O!  Ruddier  than  a 
Cherry;  Water  Music. 

Haydn — Gypsy  Rondo;  With  Verdure  Clad.  (From 
“The  Creation.”) 

Henselt — If  I were  a Bird;  Spring  Song. 

Gounod — Flower  Song;  Printemps. 

Godard — Berceuse;  The  Szvallozvs;  The  Postillion;  En 
Courante;  En  Route;  The  Wood  Choppers  and  the 
Linnet. 

Heller — Brook  Song;  Barcarolle ; Hunting  Song. 
Jensen—  The  Elves’  Dance;  The  Mill;  Murmuring 
Zephyrs;  Will  o’  the  Wisp;  Happy  Wanderer. 
Chaminade — Dragon  Flies;  Ritournelle;  Madrigal; 

Summer;  Water  Sprites;  Autumn. 

Liszt — Forest  M urmurings ; Regatta  Veniziana;  Hark, 
Hark,  the  Lark  (Schubert-Liszt)  ; Fruhlingsnacht 
(Schumann-Liszt). 

Mason — Rustic  Dance;  Silver  Spring;  Spring  Dawn. 
Mendelssohn — Nocturne  from  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream;  March  from  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream; 
Spring  Song;  Hunting  Song. 

Moszkowski — Shepherd’s  Dance;  Serenata;  Autumn. 
Mozart — Pastoral  with  Variations ; The  Violet  (Song). 
Paderewski — At  evening. 

Rubinstein — Kamenoi  Ostrozv;  Wanderer’s  Night  Song 
(Duet)  ; Them  Art  so  Like  a Flower  (Song). 
Saint-Saens — The  Swan. 

Schumann — At  Evening;  Bird  as  Prophet;  Flower 
Piece;  Entrance  to  the  Forest;  Farewell  to  the  For- 
est; Hum ining  Song;  Happy  Farmer;  Soaring;  Song 
of  the  Reaper;  Wayside  Inn. 

Sinding — Rustle  of  Spring. 

Tchaikowsky — April;  June;  September ; The  Skylark. 
Wagner — Siegmund's  Love  Song;  Magic  Fire  Music; 
Sailors’  Chorus  from  The  Flying  Dutchman;  Swan 
Song  from  Lohengrin;  Evening  Star  from  Tann- 
hdiiser. 

Weber — Arrangements  of  Der  Freyschiitz. 

A number  of  the  above  pieces  are  arranged  for  violin 
and  some  for  duet. 


Virtuosity  of  itself  has  great  claim  to  its  existence. 
It  is  in  no  sense  the  cancer  of  art  as  some  I hilistines 
would  have  us  believe.  Virtuosity  is  an  integral  patt 
of  art.  Only  degenerates  can  fail  to  see  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  only  through  the  inspiration  of  the  virtuoso 
that  tin  concert  is  raised  to  the  mountain  peaks  of 
artistic  accomplishment. — Franz  Bendel. 
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LIGHTER  MUSIC  SUITABLE  FOR  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Atherton — Suit  Shower;  Morris  Donee. 

Bendel — By  M oonliijht ; In  the  Gondola. 

Borowski — Danse  Rushque. 

Brackett — Come  Where  the  Blue  Bells  Ring  (Two- 
Part  Chorus). 

Cadman — Lilaes  (Song). 

Decevee — How  Sweet  the  Moonlight  Sleeps. 
Engelmann — Apple  Blossoms;  Over  Hill  and  Dale. 
Forman — Pond  Lilies  (Two-Part  Chorus). 
Hollaender — Spring  Song. 

Koelling — The  Fountain. 

Lavallee — The  Butterfly. 

Marti n — 1 1 'o od  Nymphs. 

Morrison — Golden  Meadows. 

Parker — Rowing  (Song);  Spirit  of  Spring  (Song); 

II  hat  the  Nightingale  Sang  (Song). 

Reinecke- — Rustic  Dance. 

Reinhold — In  the  Rose  Garden. 

Renard — Iris. 

Rhein berger — The  C hose. 

Rogers — Elves;  Giants. 

Rothleder — Summer  Idyl. 

S c H n EC k ER— Twilight  Idyls;  On  the  Hillside. 

Schytte — -Masked  Garden  Festival  (Suite  for  Four 
Hands). 

Smith,  W.  L. — Babbling  Brook;  Laughing  Waters; 

Pattering  Raindrops. 

Spaulding — June  Roses. 

Spindler — Bubbling  Spring . 

Starley — Magnolia. 

Steele — To  a Rosebud. 

Stine — Under  the  Leaves. 

Wachs — March  of  the  blower  Girls;  Myrtles;  Shower 
of  Stars. 

Wenzel — Softly  Sings  the  Brooklet. 

Williams,  F.  A. — On  the  Lake. 

Wollenhaupt — Whispering  Wind. 


THE  JOY  OF  BEING  SYSTEMATIC. 

BY  THOMAS  TAPPER. 


The  unsystematic  pupil  is  an  irritation  to  the  teacher, 
but  not  more  so  than  is  the  unsystematic  teacher  an 
irritation  to  herself.  Example  being  a worthy  precept, 
let  us  study  an  instance  of  system  to  ascertain  if  it 
contains  anything  worth  while  for  us. 

We  will  refer  to  him  as  Mr.  Jepson,  piano  teacher, 
well-prepared,  fully  alive,  not  in  any  sense  a bore;  in 
short,  a gentleman,  a good  citizen  and  a credit  to  his 
profession. 

After  a number  of  years  of  piano  teaching,  Mr. 
Jepson  began  to  suspect  that,  as  he  expressed  it.  “good 
things  were  getting  away  from  him.”  He  referred 
to  the  fact  that  a large  amount  of  new  teaching  mate- 
rial was  difficult  to  keep  track  of,  and  yet  much  of  it 
is  so  excellent  that  he  could  not  afford  to  risk  over- 
looking it.  So  he  devised  a catalogue  system,  on  cards, 
one  card  to  a title.  On  these  he  entered  composer, 
title,  grade,  and  in  music  notation  the  characteristic 
rhythm  of  'the  work.  Below  these  items  he  added 
in  a line  or  two  the  essentially  practical  teaching 
purpose  to  which  the  composition  could  be  put.  For 
instance : 

Passage  work. 

Scales. 

Arpeggios. 

Melody  (right  or  left  hand,  or  both). 

Short  chords. 

Octaves,  and  so  on. 

Then  he  brought  together  all  cards  of  one  grade, 
so  that  he  had  a practical  and  tried-out  list  of  pieces 
for  all  grades  from  the  first.  While  published  lists 
of  pieces  by  grades  are  valuable,  the  skillful  teacher 
soon  comes  to  appreciate  the  practicability  of  his  own 
list  because  its  worth  has  been  tested  in  the  hands  of 
several  pupils,  and  thus  each  piece  gains  an  individual 
estimate  that  it  could  not  possess  otherwise. 

From  this  list,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  Mr. 
Jepson  makes  his  assignment  of  work  to  his  pupils. 
Of  every  piece  listed  he  keeps  one  copy  (of  the  music 
itself).  It  is  his  custom  when  assigning  a piece  to  a 
pupil  to  show  him  the  copy  of  the  edition  he  is  to 
procure.  This,  in  the  case  of  specially  edited  works, 
s desirable.  If,  after  considerable  test  of  a piece — 
say,  for  third  grade — it  does  not  prove  as  valuable  in 
practice  as  it  promised,  it  is  eliminated  and  a new 
work  is  sought  to  replace  it. 


GOOD  BUSINESS  JUDGMENT. 

All  this  may  strike  the  average  teacher  as  finicky 
and  old-maidish.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  ordi- 
nary good  business  judgment;  the  very  thing  that  is 
done  in  offices  and  business  houses.  It  may,  of  course, 
seem  horrible  to  associate  the  art  of  music  teaching 
with  the  practices  of  commercial  activities.  Art  is  so 
beautiful,  and  business  so  crude!  To  which  we  have 
only  the  reply  that  if  more,  not  less,  ordinary  good 
business  system  were  introduced  into  all  music  activi- 
ties, things  would  be  far  better  than  they  are. 

So  our  friend  Jepson,  being  under  no  delusions  about 
art,  is  even  further  than  I have  indicated,  systematic. 
He  keeps  his  appointments  punctually,  demands  the 
same  courtesy  from  his  pupils.  He  pays  his  bills 
promptly;  he  votes;  takes  an  interest  in  his  com- 
munity; gives,  as  he  is  able,  to  worthy  charities;  re- 
spects money,  but  does  not  make  it  the  chief  end 
of  life. 

He  has  many  pupils.  On  his  desk,  if  you  were  privi- 
leged to  see  it,  you  would  find  a set  of  sheets,  about 
eight  by  twelve  inches.  On  the  top  of  each  sheet  is 
the  name  of  a pupil,  with'  the  following  details: 

1.  When  lessons  were  begun. 

2.  What  teaching  material  is  assigned  (studies, 
pieces,  etc.). 

3.  The  record  of  the  pupil's  attendance. 

4.  And  all  bookkeeping  necessary  with  that  one 
pupil. 

If  Mr.  Jepson  gives  fifteen  lessons  to-day,  he  will 
sit  down  to-night  and  fill  up  the  fifteen  reports.  It 
takes  a few  minutes  and  is  forever  available  for  refer- 
ence. There  are  no  end  of  teachers  who  boast  that 
they  can  do  all  this  “in  their  heads.”  Perhaps  they 
can.  But  long  experience  among  people  has  taught 
the  writer  of  this  article  that  heads  differ,  to  say  the 
least. 

Some  day,  let  us  hope,  the  music  teaching  profession 
will  be  purged  of  all  kinds,  classes  and  varieties  of 
freaks.  Its  representatives  will  he  musical  to  begin 
with,  well  trained,  systematic  and  sane.  They  will 
give  up  the  pitiful  practice  of  spending  their  time  in 
a perpetual  effort  to  excuse  their  irregularities  on  the 
basis  of  being  “an  artist.”  This  has  been  so  over- 
worked that  the  comic  papers  have  given  it  a place 
beside  the  mother-in-law  joke.  Such  musicians  should 
not  fail  to  read  the  comics,  and  wake  up. 

They  do  not,  however,  hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Jepson.  He  sees  the  point  instantly,  smiles  at  the 
truth  of  it  and  goes  on  his  way,  useful  member  of 
society,  an  artist  true  to  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  and 
a gentleman. 


PRACTICAL  CONCENTRATION  IN  PIANO 
STUDY. 


BY  C.  F.  S.  KOEHLER. 


Dedicatf.  your  practice  hour  to  study  and  nothing 
but  study. 

It  is  human  to  let  one's  mind  wander.  It  is  only  a 
vigorous  mentality  that  can  fix  itself  on  one  thing  only 
until  a purpose  is  accomplished. 

Empty  your  mind  of  all  distracting  thoughts.  The 
young  man  who  sits  at  the  keyboard  with  his  fingers 
aimed  at  a Beethoven  Sonata  and  his  mind’s  eye  fixed 
on  the  last  pretty  face  he  chanced  to  see  is  never 
likely  to  accomplish  much  at  music. 

\\  hen  you  find  your  attention  escaping  lead  it  back 
time  and  time  again.  Every  time  you  succeed  you  make 
way  for  a better  and  easier  practice  period  on  the 
morrow. 

loti  can  not  concentrate  your  mind  on  a whole  ocean 
hut  you  can  see  a small  part  of  an  ocean.  The  micro- 
scopist  will  find  a world  of  interest  in  a drop  of  water. 
Most  music  students  fail  at  concentration  because  they 
try  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  a given  time.  Take  a 
small  passage  and  give  it  the  best  intellectual  scrutiny 
you  arc  capable  of  developing.  See  “right  clean  through 
it.”  Grasp  every  particular.  Master  it.  Make  it  your 
own.  Don’t  miss  a single  aspect.  Keep  at  it  until  you 
are  sure  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  with  it.  Do  this 
with  one  measure  to-day,  another  to-morrow.  You  may 
wake  up  some  time  to  find  that  you  arc  a master  be- 
cause you  have  followed  the  same  plan  that  every  one 
who  ever  became  a master  followed.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  practical  concentration. 


GETTING  THROUGH. 


BY  ARTHUR  SCHUCKAI. 


“O,  I WISH  I were  through  with  this  book !”  exclaime 
the  pupil  with  great  impatience. 

“How  so?”  I asked,  quite  calmly. 

“So  I could  have  a new  book,”  replied  the  “student 
with  a frown. 

“Why  do  you  want  a new  book?”  I asked,  still  calmh 
But  that  was  so  eccentric  a question  that  no  answe 
was  made  and  the  pupil  eyed  me  suspiciously,  fearin 
my  calmness  might  be  the  calm  which  precedes  the  lec 
ture  (which  was  indeed  the  case). 

Students  wish  to  learn  to  play.  They  realize  tha 
books  are  graded.  Their  aim  in  life  at  once  become 
the  ‘getting  through”  the  book  upon  which  they  ar 
working.  They  are  pleased  when  they  have  “finished 
a page  and  most  displeased  when  it  is  given  them  t 
take  over  again.  This  would  all  be  well  if  it  wer 
mathematically  true  (like  2 + 2 = 4)  that  he  wh<: 
works  through  six  books  plays  twice  as  well  as  he  wh> 

> works  through  three.  If  that  were  true,  music  stud 
would  resolve  itself  into  the  simple  matter  of  “gettin 
through.”  But  such  simple  guarantees  are  not  to  b 
had. 

4- , 

GET  VALUE  FROM  EVERY  STUDY. 

A student  says:  “I  am  pleased  with  myself  that 

have  learned  this  etude.  My  teacher  says  I play  i 
well.” 

I reply:  “The  learning  of  this  particular  study  mean 
nothing  unless  you  have  learned  therein  somethin; 
which  will  help  you  learn  the  next  etude.” 

The  student,  much  surprised  that  I should  mentiot 
such  a thing,  assures  me  that  that  is  understood. 

But  I reply:  “That  is  just  where  you  are  wrong! 

You  place  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong  thing.  You  con 
gratulate  yourself  on  having  finished  the  etude.  Th< 
etude  was  designed  for  a certain  purpose,  was  plannei 
to  give  you  a certain  ability.  Your  teacher  gave  it  tc 
you  because  you  were  weak  in  a certain  point.  If  tin 
purpose  of  this  etude  has  been  accomplished,  that  is  the 
thing  upon  which  you  should  felicitate  yourself.” 

If  the  student  had  said:  “One  of  my  weak  points 

in  piano  playing  is  my  stiff  wrist,  but  I have  beei 
studying  an  etude  which  has  helped  me  greatly,”  I’d 
have  replied : “That  is  well.  I strongly  advise  you  tc 
continue  the  study  of  that  etude,  for  result-getting 
studies  are  precious.” 

That  students  should  be  so  taken  with  the  external; 
lies,  I suppose,  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  teacher; 
should  not  tire  of  pointing  out  the  principles  of  music! 
study.  Studies  are  designed  to  give  us  ease  at  the 
keyboard,  to  meet  special  problems  of  execution.  For 
this  lack  of  ease  there  is  always  a reason.  This  reason 
must  be  known  and  understood.  Does  the  clumsiness 
arise  from  a stiff  muscle  or  a heavy  mind?  Is  the  stiff 
muscle  in  the  finger  or  the  forearm?  Does  the  mental 
heaviness  come  from  careless  mental  habits  or  a slug- 
gish disposition?  Analyze  constantly. 

The  road  to  technical  proficiency  does  not  run  through 
a shelf  of  hooks  hut  through  a small  world  of  difficul- 
ties, which  one  must  meet  and  conquer.  Etudes  are  the 
weapons  we  use  in  this  conquest.  One  does  not  get 
through  with  a sword  until  it  is  broken  or  dulled,  or 
the  enemy  is  vanquished. 

To  a certain  common  sense  extent  we  all  must  think 
of  “getting  through,”  because  all  things  have  an  end. 
But  he  has  a sorry  ideal  who  works  through  the  day 
with  the  night  on  his  mind,  or  who  works  through  the 
conservatory  because  he  wishes  to  graduate.  Gradua- 
tion is  an  incidental,  a natural  consequence  of  work 
well  done,  hut  not  a good  reason  for  doing  the  work. 
The  reason  is  the  same  as  that  which  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  etude.  We  learn  this  study  that  we  may 
the  better  play  that;  we  study  here  that  we  may  the 
better  study  there.  The  best  teachers  are  not  those 
who  have  been  the  best  students  but  who  are  the  best 
students. 

Progress  in  music  study  lies  along  two  lines — the 
technical  and  the  mental.  The  absurdity  of  the  “getting 
through”  ideal  is  clearly  seen  when  one  realizes  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  mind-development.  The  mind  grows 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  constantly  with  this  new 
strength  becomes  capable  of  larger  and  larger  flights 
of  the  imagination,  of  keener  and  clearer  vision,  of 
richer  and  riper  enjoyments. 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 

This  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  “Mow  to  Teach,"  “D 
theory,  history , etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belong  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  department, 


etc.,  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical 
nd  address  must  accompany  all  inquiries , 
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MECHANICS  IN  MUSIC. 


Their  Effect  Upon  the  Art. 


So  many  inquiries  and  letters  have  been  received  by 
this  department  concerning  the  effect  of  mechanical 
players  upon  teachers  and  students  of  the  piano  that 
it  seems  practical  and  necessary  to  consider  the  subject 

in  gross. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  note  that  progress  is 
change,  and  that  the  first  impression  produced  by 
change  upon  the  human  mind  is  one  ©f  depression. 
The  most  optimistic  mentality  is  subject  to  this  sense 
of  futility,  of  possible  loss,  of  vague  apprehension— 
yet  from  the  beginning  of  time,  change  has  been 
proven  to  have  been  a self-existent  factor  in  evolu- 
tion, the  very  concomitant  of  life  itself,  and  of  the 
continuance  of  life,  although  tinder  another  form,  As 
such,  it  must  take  its  place.  The  point  to  consider  is, 
what  relation  the  mind  should  take  to  it  in  order  to 
attain  a perfect  readjustment,  which  will  produce  har- 
mony between  the  event  and  the  individual  The  over- 
ruling mind  thinks,  apparently,  in  masses,  No  one 
subject  seems  to  receive  consideration  singly  and  apart 
—yet  the  whole  is  made  to  comprise  alb 

The  production  of  a device  for  enabling  multitudes 
to  create  beautiful  sound  who  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  SeCufe  this  enjoyment,  must  be,  per  sc,  a benefi- 
cent thing.  Beautiful  sound  is  not  merely  a sine  qua 
non  in  music,  but  it  is  the  first  and  most  essential  ele- 
ment,  because,, without  it,  there  can  only  be  an  imper- 
fect conveyance  of  a beautiful  idea.  It  is  just  here, 
in  the  matter  of  conveyance  of  ideas,  that  we  touch 
the  crux  of  the  situation.  The  marvelous  transcrip- 
tions of  a Wehlte,  for  example,  are  supposed  not  only 
to  give  the  idea  of  the  composer,  but  the  interpretation 
of  this  idea  by  each  and  every  individual  player,  and 
the  accomplishment  is  really  wonderful. 

There  is,  however,  one  factor  in  the  matter  which 
can  never  be  eliminated,  and  that  is,  the  factor  of  a 
present  personality.  No  suggestion  of  a great  pianist, 
and  no  reproduction  of  the  work  of  that  pianist,  can 
ever  become  the  perfect  equivalent  of  the  living, 
breathing  presence  and  personality  of  the  pianist, 
creating  for  our  ears,  before  ©lir  very  eyes.  Person- 
ality, that  is  the  one  dominant  and  eternal  thing  which 
no  change  can  really  affect.  It  does  not  matter  in 
what  form  it  finds  its  expression,  personality  rules, 
and  will  rule,  and  it  can  afford  to  be  sublimely  care- 
less of  any  apparently  disastrous  evolution.  We  shall 
always  prefer  greatness  itself,  if  we  can  command  it, 
to  any  likeness  of  it;  and  the  likeness  will  undoubt- 
edly serve  to  heighten  our  interest  and  increase  our 
desire  to  come  in  contact  with  the  actuality.  So  much 
for  the  singing  record  and  the  piano  player  as  regards 
the  artist.  Both  will  serve  to  incite  a wider,  and 
iarger,  and  more  intelligent,  and  appreciative  audience. 

Hut  the  players,  who  simply  love  to  play,  and  are 
nm  greatly  gifted,  what  of  them?  Here  again  per- 
sonality counts.  The  love  which  prompted  us  to  action 
will  not  cease  because  such  action  can  be  mechanically 
produced,  nor  will  the  interest  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  us  and  in  what  tve  do,  be  diverted  to  an  ab- 
stract gratification.  The  first  uncertain  step  of  a child 
is  a source  of  much  greater  interest  to  a parent  than 
the  free  strides  of  a winner  of  a Marathon.  The 
hesitant  fingering  of  John  and  Maria  has  a thrilling 
effect  upon  those  who  love  them,  which  the  most  won- 
derful music,  exclusive  of  John  and  Maria,  will  never 
produce;  and  if  John  and  Maria  love  their  instrument 
and  love  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  Upon  it.  it 
will  not  lose  its  personal  meaning  for  them,  which  is 
most  interesting  when  they  can  make  it  a part  of 
themselves.  The  primary  need  of  children  is  not  to 


listen,  but  to  do.  The  creature  is  forced  by  its  very 
being  to  gain  its  highest  and  most  enduring  satisfac- 
tion from  the  act  of  creating,  Later  in  life  we  call 
this  childish  tendency  the  need  for  self-expression,  and 
We  find  it  in  some  one  form  or  another  of  consecrated 
effort,  which  we  term  out  life  work,  or  our  business. 
As  time  goes  on  and  the  face  develops,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  take  into  account  more  and  more  natural  im- 
pulsion toward  some  form  of  effort  as 'exhibited  in  the 
child.  Capacity  is  apt  to  declare  itself  early,  though  it 
may,  in  some  instances,  remain  latent.  Perhaps  one 
great  accomplishment  of  the  mechanical  reproduction 
may  be  that  of  inducing  the  education  and  encourage- 
ment of  only  such  persons  as  show  a natural  aptitude 
for  music.  Think  of  the  weary  hours  spared  to  pupil 
and  teacher ! The  "grind”  for  both  would  he  prac- 
tically eliminated ! Suppose  the  quantity  of  pupils  and 
teachers  diminished,  what  about  the  quality  and  the 
consequent  achievement?  Taking  into  account  the 
enormous  and  steady  increase  in  population,  and  the 
leisure  and  means  available  for  aesthetics  which  are 
the  result  of  ottr  growing  material  prosperity,  even  the 
numerical  proportions  might  balance,  to  the  tremendous 
increase,  in  general,  of  'the  joy  of  life!  So  much  for 
the  mechanical  device  from  the  point  of  deterrence  or 
interference. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  of  its  tremendous  influence 
for  good  in  the  constant  presentation  of  the  best  and 
highest  models?  What  of  the  consequent  cultivation 
of  taste?  Wfiat  of  a formation  of  a more  or  less 
unconscious  basis  of  a standard  of  attainment?  This 
standard  will  never  be  high  enough  to  daunt  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  are  really  called.  It  will  only 
serve  to  stimulate  it.  It  has  been  said  that  a perfected 
mechanism  will  throw  one  back  more  and  more  upon 
individual  interpretation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a perfect 
technique  should  be  aimed  at  in  order  to  express  in- 
dividual interpretation  more  and  More  clearly  and 
beautifully, 

There  seems,  then,  upon  analysis,  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  introduction  of  mechanics  in  the  tran- 
scription of  musical  sound  will  constitute  any  inter- 
ference with  the  schooling,  the  development,  of  the 
individual  musician,  save  as  it  eliminates  the  unwill- 
ing, who  are  always,  ultimately,  the  unfit;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  serve  a wide  purpose  of  dis- 
semination of  cultivation  in  repertoire,  and  training 
in  the  demand  of  the  ear.  It  will  also  undoubtedly 
furnish  an  enormous  increase  in  the  pleasure  to  he 
derived  from  an  abstract  (esthetic  element,  and  so  tend 
to  the  establishment  of  a higher  degree  of  civilization. 
It  should  not  be  regarded  as  a rival,  but  ;ts  a sub- 
stitute, which,  while  not  an  actual  equivalent,  is  of  the 
nature  of  a forerunner,  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
planting  of  the  seed  of  musical  art. 

This  opinion  is  the  result  of  long  and  continued  rea 
soiling  and  of  practical  observation  upon  t lie  part  of 
the  writer  who  has  not  felt  that  he  could  definitely 
range  himself  upon  it  before. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

“1  have  n pupil  of  sixteen,  whom  t cannot  scorn 
to  make  understand  the  dlneri-nre  between  major 
n ml  minor.  I Imve  bad  tier  study  the  enteebism 
On  this  subject,  mill  slip  sdys  slip  fully  understands 
all  the  questions  and  answers.  Rut  at  the  piano 
she  cannot  tell  whether  a key  is  in  major  or  minor, 

How  can  she  be  made  to  realize  this'/"  P.  It.  13. 

No  amount  of  hook  study  will  teach  anyone  the 
difference  in  sound  between  a major  and  minor  chord. 
This  is  a matter  of  ear,  and  only  by  careful  listening 
and  training  the  car  will  a person  who  is  at  nil  doubt- 
ful of  the  two  chords  learn  to  distinguish  them. 
Phillips  Brooks,  happening  to  be  at  choir  practice  one 


day,  asked  the  director  the  difference  between  major 
and  minor,  the  question  having  come  up  in  connection 
with  a hymn,  “Well,”  said  the  director,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  musicians  in  Boston,  “I  don’t  know 
of  any  way  to  tell  you  except  to  play  the  two  chords.” 
He  played  the  chord  of  G major,  and  then  G minor, 
and  the  distinguished  clergyman,  listening  closely,  said, 
“The  second  chord  sounds  as  if  the  first  had  been  sat 
on.” 

Demonstration  by  chords  is  what  you  need  for  your 
pupil,  not  by  scales,  nor  by  theoretical  definitions,  im- 
portant though  these  may  be.  Train  the  ear  to  dis- 
criminate the  two  chords  for  a few  minutes  at  every 
lesson,  playing  them  in  all  keys.  Teach  her  the  ordi- 
nary three  chord  cadence,  and  make  her  practice  it, 
without  notes  111  every  key,  daily,  first  as  major,  then 
as  minor,  It  is  simply  the  chords  founded  on  the  tonic, 
sub-dominant  and  dominant  of  a key,  and  closing  with 
the  tonic,  She  must  learn  to  construct  it  in  each  key. 

It  may  be  formed  as  follows : 


Her  ear  will  gradually  come  to  recognize  these  in- 
stantly, and  then  you  can  go  on  to  pieces.  Let  her  also 
write  these  cadences  in  every  key,  thus  learning  to 
recognize  their  appearance  on  paper.  The  pieces  will 
thus  gradually  begin  to  clear  up.  and  after  a time  both 
eye  and  ear  will  work  together  when  she  takes  up  a 
piecce  of  music.  She  should  know  signatures 
thoroughly,  and  gradually  learn  to  tell  by  her  eye 
whether  or  not  the  opening  chords  are  constructed  in 
the  major  key.  A really  good  musician  can  tell  exactly 
how  a composition  will  sound,  simply  by  reading  the 
notes,  even  though  a piano  may  not  be  within  miles. 
To  the  thoroughly  practiced  musician  the  spectacle  of 
a player  being  obliged  to  "try”  a piece  on  the  piano, 
in  order  to  find  out  how  it  sounds,  is  an  amusing  one. 
Therefore  all  pupils  should  have  a good  deal  of  prac- 
tice, such  as  I have  suggested  in  connection  With  the 
major  and  minor  chords,  with  various  harmonic  forms, 
in  order  to  cultivate  both  eye  and  car  to  work  con- 
jointly. 

SEVERAL  POINTS. 

1,  In  O/fi  time  marked  J.  for  the  metronome, 
should  (hive-eighth  notes  he  played  to  each  tick  or 
bent  ? 

S.  In  !5/2  time,  marked  J — 10ft,  would  the  result 

tie  the  smiio  if  it  were  marked  I — 54  colliding 

£ 

three  heats  to  a measure? 

fi.  Will  you  please  explain  how  down  and  tip 
arm  touch  are  prod  need? 

4,  Are  hand  ami  wrist  touch  the  same? 

5,  mould  staccato  octaves  always  lie  played  with 
wrist  ns  hinge,  and  legato  octaves  with  arm  touch 
using  elhoW  as  hltlge? 

(I,  Please  give  a list  of  good  technical  exercises 
to  he  used  with  grades  1 to  5,  I am  using  Cooke's 
Bouton  and  \rperjyiou, 

7.  What  Is  meant  by  “rotary  arm  motion?” 

X. 

1.  Your  own  answer  to  your  question  is  correct. 

2.  So  far  as  the  act  of  counting  is  concerned  the 
result  would  lie  the  same.  In  two  given  pieces  with 
.1/2  time  signature,  and  the  two  metronome  markings 
indicated  in  question  2,  the  tempo  of  the  one  with  the 
second  marking  would  be  much  faster  than  the  other. 

3.  1 have  answered  this  question  during  the  last 
couple  of  months,  so  that  before  this  letter  is  printed 
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you  will  have  gained  the  information  you  desire  in 
another  issue  of  The  Etude. 

4.  Hand  and  wrist  touch  have  been  much  used  inter- 
changeably. Very  often  when  wrist  touch  is  spoken 
of,  hand  motion  is  really  what  is  meant,  or  in  other 
words,  raising  the  hand  up  and  down  upon  the  wrist 
as  a hinge.  In  later  years  there  has  been  a growing 
tendency  to  speak  of  so-called  wrist  touch  as  hand 
touch,  and  much  more  accurately. 

5.  If  you  will  make  a thorough  study  of  some  book 
on  octaves,  such  as  Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic,  for 
example,  you  will  find  that  correct  octave  playing  means 
an  intelligent  handling  of  the  entire  playing  machinery. 
Modern  piano  touch  is  a combination  of  many  motions, 
especially  in  octave  and  chord  work.  Detailed  consid- 
eration of  this  question  is  impossible  in  the  limited 
space  that  is  available  on  this  page.  Legato  octaves 
are  a combination  of  arm  and  finger  motions. 

6.  Cooke’s  Scales  and  Arpeggios  should  be  used 
throughout  the  grades  you  mention,  and  will  form  the 
basis  of  scale  and  arpeggio  practice  indefinitely.  For 
special  technical  exercises  you  will  find  Five  Finger 
Exercises  and  Chords,  by  Sabathil,  very  useful.  Also 
for  more  advanced  work  Philipp’s  Complete  School  of 
Technic. 

7.  It  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  rotation 
of  the  forearm  upon  its  axis.  Much  attention  is  being 
given  to  it  by  some  educators.  Others  do  not  regard 
it  so  highly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  it 
in  a few  words. 

STUDY  FROM  AN  AMATEUR  STANDPOINT. 

“A  married  woman  expects  to  begin  lessons  with 
me,  but  says  she  does  not  wish  to  study  from  a 
professional  standpoint,  but  simply  to  become  able 
to  take  up  easy  music  and  play  it  in  the  home. 

Her  teacher  has  given  her  Clementi  Sonatinas. 
What  studies  can  1 give  her  so  that  she  can  ac- 
complish her  end?”  R.  E.  F. 

Many  good  'teachers  dread  being  threatened  with  a 
student  of  this  kind.  Others  look  upon  them  with 
disdain.  Still  others  decline  to  teach  them,  these  being 
confined  to  those  who  have  reached  a position  where 


they  can  decline  all  but  advanced  pupils  who  are  study- 
ing with  a serious  purpose.  The  aims  of  the  amateur 
worker  are  perfectly  legitimate,  however,  and  her 
desire  to  make  music  a part  of  the  home  life  is  de- 
serving of  praise  and  encouragement.  If  music  study 
were  confined  to  professional  workers,  where  would 
the  music  teacher  find  occupation ; also,  where  would 
be  the  field  for  a growing  interest  in  music  on  the  part 
of  the  public?  Teachers  sometimes  fail,  in  trying  to 
be  too  professional  with  pupils  of  the  order  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  letter. 

Of  course,  the  more  seriously  you  can  induce  them 
to  work  in  building  up  their  technique  the  better. 
Technique  is  simply  the  ability  to  play,  the  power  to 
control  the  fingers  and  hands  on  the  keyboard.  For 
a simple  class  of  music  technique  does  not  need  to  be 
great,  but  it  should  be  facile  so  far  as  it  goes.  Some 
of  the  popular  music  makes  considerable  demand  upon 
the  player  technically,  particularly  if  the  player  wishes 
to  be  able  to  take  it  up  at  sight,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  This  class  of  amateurs  has  little  patience  with 
slowly  working  up  a piece  after  leaving  the  teacher. 
They  will  generally  be  willing  to  do  this  when  pre- 
paring their  lessons  for  the  teacher,  but  their  aim  is 
to  play  simple  music  at  sight. 

For  the  development  of  technique,  even  though  to  be 
a limited  one,  it  is  not  necessary  to  vary  your  usual 
routine  of  teaching.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the 
way  of  etudes  for  this  purpose.  Music  of  the  order 
of  the  Clementi  Sonatines,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
interest  them.  Selected  pieces  of  a semi-classic  char- 
acter will  enable  them  to  advance  much  faster.  There 
is  usually  a superficial  vein  in  this  class  of  students, 
which  it  is  well  to  take  account  of,  and  which  can 
rarely  be  overcome.  Therefore  lead  them  by  stages 
that  will  seem  more  comfortable  to  them.  Music  that 
they  enjoy  will  enable  them  to  play  with  freedom  much 
more  quickly. 

Studies  will  help  develop  finger  facility,  along  with 
the  usual  scales,  etc.  What  your  student  wants,  how- 
ever, is  the  ability  to  apply  this  facility  at  once,  when 
first  taking  up  a piece  within  her  range.  Make  a 


special  point,  therefore,  of  sight-reading  with  her.  Be- 
gin this  with  music  so  simple  as  to  make  no  demand 
upon  her  technique.  Train  her  to  take  it  up  at  once 
in  proper  tempo.  Do  not  allow  her  to  go  over  a 
given  piece  more  than  twice  at  a sitting.  Pass  on  to 
others,  forcing  her  to  take  them  up  in  the  same  manner. 
These  same  pieces  may  be  taken  up  again,  however, 
in  a day  or  two,  but  not  after  she  has  learned  them. 
For  this  practice  keep  her  to  new  things.  Procure  the 
fifty  cent  albums,  of  which  there  are  now  so  many, 
and  of  every  grade  of  difficulty  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
select  suitable  music. 

This  matter  of  sight-reading  in  piano  playing  should 
be  made  a far  more  universal  factor  in  teaching  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  sight-reading  that  opens 
up  the  enormous  field  of  enjoyment  in  playing.  Sup- 
pose you  were  obliged  to  spell  out  every  word  when 
you  picked  up  the  morning  paper,  and  very  slowly 
at  that.  Because  obliged  to  spell  out  every  phrase,  even 
in  the  simplest  music,  is  the  reason  why  thousands  give 
up  their  playing,  and  abandon  forever  any  practical 
interest  in  music.  There  is  nothing  like  doing,  your- 
self, to  keep  the  interest  alive.  Doing  is  being,  for 
only  then  is  one  alive. 

PERFORMING  A MIRACLE. 

“I  have  a pupil  whose  fifth  finger  is  unusually 
short  in  comparison  with  the  other  fingers,  which 
are  exceedingly  short  and  pliable.  Is  there  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  lengthen  the  short  finger  and 
strengthen  the  others? 

"In  what  grade  is  Czerny’s  ‘School  of  Velocity,’ 
Opus  299?”  F.  T. 

When  science  can  tell  us  how  to  create  a man  it  may 
also  tell  us  how  to  add  to  the  size  of  those  already 
existing.  “Which  of  yon  by  taking  thought  can  add 
one  cubit  unto  his  stature?”  asks  Holy  Writ,  and  you 
might  as  well  call  it  to  mind  in  this  instance.  Con- 
stant exercise  in  the  way  of  practice  will  strengthen 
the  other  fingers.  Czerny’s  Opus  299  begins  in  the 
third  grade,  and  leads  into  the  fourth. 


The  Best  of  the  New  Music  Issued  by  the  Leading  Publishers 


Selected,  Graded  and  Recommended  to  The  Etude  Readers 

This  list  of  piano  music  and  songs  represents  a gleaning  from  the  new  music  of  the  various  leading  publishers  as  offered  from  month  to  month.  The  pieces 
are  graded  in  a scale  of  ten:  from  Grade  1,  very  easy,  to  Grade  io,  very  difficult,  the  stage  of  virtuosity.  The  compass  of  the  songs  is  indicated  in  a general  way 
by  the  capital  letters  H.,  L.  and  M.,  standing  respectively  for  High,  Low  and  Medium.  When  the  song  is  published  in  several  keys,  it  is  so  indicated. 


PIANO 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Grade  Price 


Harthan,  H.  Op.  103.  Dance  of  the 
Huerter,  C.  Berceuse,  in  E-liat.  Lul- 
laby   4 .50 

Ladies  of  Yesteryear 3 .40 

Boat  Ride,  The  4 .30 

Jesters,  The  4 .50 

Snow  Birds  3 .40 

Two  Brown  Eyes  4 .60 

Kern,  Carl  W.  Op.  278.  Spring 

Dance  4 .60 

Op.  284.  Tarantella,  in  D minor..  5 .00 

Op.  258.  Valse  L.vrique  5 .60 

Manney,  C.  F.  Op.  24,  No.  2.  Cliau- 

sonette  4 .50 

Op.  24,  No.  3.  Scherzo-Minuet  . . 5 .75 

Rhode,  Emil.  Op.  31.  No.  1.  The  Little 

Gipsy  2%  .30 

Op.  31,  No.  2.  Chatterbox  2 Vs  .40 

Op.  31.  No.  3.  Village  Dance  ...  3 .50 

Rolfe,  Walter.  Valse  Courante 4 .60 

CARL  FISCHER,  New  York  City. 

Gahm,  Joseph.  Op.  9,  No.  1.  Tempo 

Di  Minuetto  4 .50 

Op.  9,  No.  2.  Tempo  Di  Mazurka  3 Vz  .40 

Op.  9,  No.  3.  Gavotte  5 .50 

Op.  9,  No.  4.  Valse  Sontimentale  4 .40 

Op.  10,  No.  1.  Moment  Musical..  4 .25 

Op.  10,  No.  2.  Romance  4 .40 

Op.  10,  No.  3.  Idylle  5 .40 

Op.  10,  No.  4.  At  Eventide  ....  7 40 

Op.  11.  Barcarolle  7 .75 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bullard.  F.  F.  Jesus  Calls  Us.  2 


Key 3 .50 

Dichmont,  W.  To  You.  2 Keys 4 .50 

Wish.  A.  2 Keys 3 .40 


SOLO 

Grade  Price 

Smith,  Warren  S.  Op.  18,  No.  1. 

Song  Without  Words  5 .50 

Op.  18,  No.  2.  Valsette  Impromptu  4 .50 

G.  RICORDI  & CO.,  New  York  City. 


Imboden,  Walter.  Op.  12,  No.  1. 

Serenade  4 .60 

Op.  12,  No.  2.  Valsette  3 !4  .60 

Op.  12,  No.  3.  Caprice  3 ’4  .60 

Op.  12,  No.  4.  Romance  4 .60 

Scott,  Cyril.  Cavatina  5 .60 

Passacaglia  5 .00 

Rondo  6 .60 

G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York  City. 

Granados,  E.  Op.  36.  A la  Cubana.  . 7 .75 

Op.  37.  Danzas  Espanolas  7 .75 

Op.  38.  Marche  Militaire  7 .60 

Op.  35.  Valse  De  Concert 7 1.00 

Sanford,  H.  Album  Leaf  5 .50 

B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Metcalfe,  B.  Op.  47.  Danse  Hon- 

groise  5 .50 

Rickman,  F.  R.  Op.  63,  No.  1.  A 

Lover's  Song 4 .40 

Op.  63,  No.  2.  By  the  Brook  ....  3 .40 

Windsor,  Basil.  Moving  Pictures.  Op. 

25.  No.  1.  Military  Review 2 .40 

No.  2.  Dance  of  the  Arabs 3 .40 

No.  3.  By  the  Fireside  1 .40 

No.  4.  Indians  on  the  Warpath...  3 .40 

Xo.  5.  Flight  of  the  Cowboys....  3 .40 

No.  6.  Frolic  of  the  Clowns 3 .40 


Frey,  Adolf.  Bow  Down  Thine  Ear, 

O Lord.  2 Keys 3 .60 

Incline  Your  Ear.  2 Keys 5 .60 

Kroeger,  E.  R.  O Violet,  Sweet  Vio- 
let. 2 Keys  3 .50 


VOCAL — Continued 

Grade  Price 


Logan,  F.  K.  Where  the  Purple 

Heather  Blooms.  2 Keys 3 .60 

Manney,  C.  F.  Since  We  Parted.  2 

Keys  4 .40 

Saar,  L.  V.  Little  Day  Star,  The. 

High  4 .50 

To  One  I Love.  2 Keys 4 .40 

Sheatz,  E.  Q.  The  Lord’s  Prayer.  2 

Keys  3 .30- 

Sheldon,  Lillian  T.  The  Ninety-and- 

Nine.  2 Keys 3 .00 

CARL  FISCHER,  New  York  City. 

Goetzl,  A.  Op.  22,  No.  1.  No  Tidings 

Come.  2 Kevs 4 .50 

Op.  22,  No.  2.  Stay  My  Love!  2 

Keys  4 .50 

Op.  22,  No.  3.  Where  Will  Be  My 

Journey’s  Ending?  2 Keys 3 .40 

Herzberg,  Max.  My  Love.  2 Keys.  . 3 .50 

My  Lovely  Nancy.  2 Keys 3 .50 

Night  in  June,  A.  2 Keys 4 .50 

Urack,  Otto.  Op.  15.  No.  1.  A Sigh. 

2 Keys  4 .50 

Op.  15.  No.  2.  Maiden's  Song.  2 

Keys  4 .50 

G.  RICORDI  & CO.,  New  York  City. 

Eden,  Robt.  Run  of  the  World,  The. 

3 Keys 3 .60 

Levitt,  R.  The  Listener.  2 Keys.  ...  3 .60 

Quilter,  Roger.  To  Wine  and  Beauty. 

~ Keys  3 .00 

Scott,  Cyril.  Au  turn's  Lute.  2 Keys.  4 .60 

Song  of  Aready,  A.  2 Keys.  ......  4 .60 


Biisser,  Henri.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 

E flat  (Boston  Music  Co.) 7 .75 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D-minor  (Bos- 
ton Music  Co.)  6 .75 


C.  SCHIRMER,  New  York  City. 

Grade  Price 


Cook,  W.  M.  An  Explanation.  Char- 
acteristic Negro  Verses.  High...  5 .60 

Rogers,  James  H.  Autumn.  High....  4 .60 

Love’s  On  the  Highroad.  High....  4 .60 

Sea  Fever.  2 Keys 4 .60 

Wind  Song.  2 Keys  4 .50 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bartlett,  Floy  L.  Kittens.  Medium..  2 .50 

Coleridge-Taylor,  S.  An  Explanation. 

2 Keys  4 .50 

Metcalf,  J.  W.  A Summer  Day.  3 

Keys  3 .50 

Parker.  Horatio.  Her  Cheek  is  Like 

a Tinted  Rose.  2 Keys 4 .50 

Perfect  Love,  A.  2 Keys 4 .50 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 


Chicago,  111. 

Canterbury,  R.  R.  A Dirge  of  Love. 

Low  4 .50 

When  You  Awake.  Medium 4 .50 

Jenks,  Chancellor.  Thus  Saith  the 

Lord.  Medium  3 .60 

Lester,  W.  Evening  Hymn.  Medium.  4 .30 

Pitner,  G.  R.  Night  Has  a Thousand 

Eyes.  The.  Medium 3 .50 

Two  Roses.  Medium  4 .50 

Salter,  Mary  T.  To-night.  Medium..  3 .50 

Ware,  CoraW.  Wistaria.  High 3 .50 


Elgar,  E.  Carissima  (G.  Ricordi  & 

Co.)  6 .60 
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Gioachino  Antonio  Rossini  was  born  a score 
of  years  before  Verdi  and  died  some  thirty  years 
before  the  later  Italian  master.  The  periods  of 
these  masters  is  therefore  quite  different,  because 
Rossini  retired  from  active  musical  composition 
some  years  before  Verdi  began  to  produce  his 
better  work. 

It  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  brilliant  and  terrible, 
who  caused  an  awakening  in  Italy  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Italians  saw  the 
necessity  for  uniting  against  a common  enemy,  and 
the  much-divided  country  commenced  one  of  those  won- 
derful processes  of  coalescence  which  mark  the  power 
of  a race  to  make  national  boundaries  of  its  own. 
Italy  now  had  a flag  to  fight  for  and  fierce  were  the 
battles  that  ensued  before  complete  political  unifica- 
tion was  possible.  Napoleon’s  influence  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a baneful  one.  In  order  to  hold  sway  over 
the  Italian  peninsula  he  instituted  many  reforms  that 
had  been  long  awaited.  There  was  also  a revival  in 
the  arts  and  in  literature.  These  innovations,  however, 
although  considerable,  could  hardly  repair  the  pillage 
of  art  works  which  the  all-consuming  Bonaparte 
transferred  to  his  own  French  capital. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  reign,  Italy  entered 
what  has  since  become  known  as  the  Italian  Resur- 
rection (1815-1914)  ; at  first  political,  then  economical 
and  educational.  Rossini’s  period  of  greatest  produc- 
tivity came  at  the  beginning  of  this  Renaissance,  as  his 
wholly  delightful  and  masterly  Barber  of  Seville  was 
first  produced  in  1816. 

ROSSINI’S  ANCESTRY  AND  BIRTH. 

Like  so  many  of  the  Italian  composers  who  have 
reached  great  musical  heights,  Rossini  came  from  a 
family  in  very  humble  circumstances.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a baker,  and  his  father  an  inspector  of 
slaughter  houses,  who,  in  addition  to  this  revolting 
occupation,  had  the  more  lofty  position  of  town 
trumpeter.  Both  were  people  with  light  sunny  hearts, 
and  the  boy’s  youth  was  one  of  merriment,  which  he 
carried  with  him  through  life.  For  a time  the  father 
was  confined  in  jail  for  political  reasons,  but  this  was 
to  the  boy’s  advantage,  since  the  mother  was  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources  and  was  successful  in  secur- 
ing a position  as  a kind  of  female  comedian  ( prima 
donna  buff  a)  in  some  of  the  smaller  opera  houses. 

Rossini,  “the  Swan  of  Pesaro,”  was  born,  February 
29,  1792,  at  Pesaro,  Italy.  When  his  mother  was  sing- 
ing in  opera  the  famous  composer  was  little  more  than 
a child.  When  the  father  was  liberated  from  prison, 
he  undertook  to  play  the  French  horn  and  succeeded 
in  getting  positions  in  the  opera  houses  where  his  wife 
sang.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  boy  was  left  at  home 
in  Pesaro  in  the  care  of  a pork  butcher.  The  child’s 
meagre  musical  education  came  from  a liquor  dealer 
named  Prinetti,  who  attempted  to  teach  the  boy  the 
harpsichord.  Prinetti  knew  but  little  of  his  subject, 
and  in  fact  played  the  scales  with  two  fingers  only. 
The  little  Rossini  made  so  much  fun  of  him  that  he 
was  abandoned  by  his  teacher  as  hopeless  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a blacksmith. 

The  anvil  and  the  forge  were  too  much  for  an  in- 
dolent nature  like  that  of  the  future  composer  and  he 
once  more  decided  to  take  up  music,  this  time  under 
a teacher  named  Angelo  Tesi.  Before  long  he  was 
able  to  sing  in  church  for  pay,  although  he  was  only 
ten  years  of  age.  A little  later  he  sang  in  Paer’s 
opera,  Camilla,  but  not  caring  to  become  a dramatic 
singer,  he  soon  gave  up  this  work.  In  addition  to 
being  a singer  he  was  a capable  player  of  the  French 
horn,  as  well  as  a good  piano  accompanist,  and  in  this 
way  managed  to  eke  out  a fairly  good  living  when  h ? 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  toured  with  his 
father  in  itinerant  opera  companies.  The  combined 
salary  of  both  was  about  one  dollar  a day. 
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“Everything  Ought  to  Sound  Melodious.” 

AT  THE  BOLOGNA  CONSERVATORY. 

Through  the  influence  of  friends  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  Conservatorio  of  Bologna  in  1807.  There 
he  became  the  pupil  of  Padre  Mattei,  and  Cavadagni. 
The  former  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Italian 
teachers  of  counterpoint  and  the  latter  was  a fa- 
mous ’cellist.  Rossini  had  already  composed  some  ju- 
venile works,  including  an  opera  (Demetrio).  Mattei 
was  a hard,  pedantic  teacher.  Rossini  was  a tempera- 
mental, impulsive  boy.  Imagine  the  inevitable  con- 
flict! It  came  one  day  when  Mattei  told  his  pupil  that 
while  he  knew  enough  to  write  for  the  stage  he  must 
know  far  more  if  he  wished  to  write  for  the  church. 
“What,”  said  Rossini,  “do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
know  enough  to  write  operas?  Then  I shall  study  no 
more,  for  my  only  desire  is  to  write  operas.” 

Necessity  forced  the  talented  boy  to  teach,  play 
accompaniments,  in  fact  to  do  anything  to  eke  out  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  parents.  For  a time  he  con- 
ducted the  “Accadetnia  dei  Concordi”  of  Bologna. 
After  he  had  been  at  the  Conservatorio  one  year  he 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  his  cantata,  II  Plant o 
d'armonia  per  la  morte  d’Orfeo.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  works  of  the  German  masters,  Haydn,  Mozart,  etc., 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  he  was  dubbed  “II 
Tedeschino”  (the  little  German).  J hose  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  William  Tell  will  see  at  once  what  his 
long  drilling  with  the  German  craftsmanship  did  for 
him.  This  work,  full  of  Italian  fervor,  has  a kind  of 
musical  finish  unmistakably  Teutonic. 

ROSSINI'S  FIRST  SUCCESS. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  his  friend  the  Marquis 
Cavalli,  Rossini  was  commissioned  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  San  Mose  Theatre  at  Venice.  This  opera  was 
La  Cambiale  di  Matrimonio  (Matrimonial  Market)  and 
was  produced  in  1810  when  Rossini  was  eighteen. 
The  reception  was  altogether  flattering  and  helped 
Rossini  to  ^’Cftle  upon  his  career.  This  work  was  the 
beginning  of  a long  series  of  operatic  compositions 
which  unfortunately  are  of  very  uneven  merit.  Some 
are  genuinely  great  masterpieces,  others  sink  to  the 
level  of  mediocrity.  Here  and  there  through  all  his 
works  one  may  find  passages  of  great  beauty,  although 
lie  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Han- 
del by  enriching  later  works  with  the  best  passages 
from  earlier  works  so  little  changed  that  the  resem- 
blance is  easily  seen. 


Rossini  was  always  lying  in  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity to  joke.  His  wit  was  proverbial.  Once 
he  was  commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for  the 
manager  of  the  San  Mose  Theatre  in  Venice, 
merely  because  that  manager  wanted  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  a commission  of  five  hundred 
francs  from  another  manager.  Rossini  was 
bound  by  contract  to  the  San  Mose  manager  and  com- 
pleted the  work,  but  was  none  the  less  mad.  When 
the  opera  was  produced  it  was  found  that  he  had  in- 
troduced so  many  musical  jokes,  such  as  hitting  on 
the  lamp  shades,  repeating  certain  phrases  until  they 
became  ridiculous,  introducing  a funera;  march  in  a 
comic  scene,  forcing  the  singers  to  sing  at  pitches  that 
made  their  work  so  absurd  that  the  perfonnance  ended 
in  an  uproar  and  was  never  repeated. 

Rossini’s  next  opera  made  a monumental  hit  and 
set  all  Italy  singing.  This  was  Tancredi,  a really  very 
effective  work,  but  rarely  performed  at  this  time. 
Some  of  the  melodies  are  very  contagious,  although 
the  work  as  a whole  is  not  of  the  altitude  of  William 
Tell. 

After  producing  many  other  fairly  successful  works 
Rossini  was  invited  to  Naples  by  Barbaja,  tl;e  leading 
impresario  of  the  city.  The  rising  composer  was  glad 
to  get  a position  which  insured  him  an  income  of 
something  over  $175.00  a month.  His  first  opera  pro- 
duced in  Naples,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  was 
especially  successful  and  did  away  with  the  jealousy 
of  other  older  Neapolitan  composers  such  as  Zingarelli 
and  Paisiello,  who  at  first  looked  upon  the  coming 
of  the  young  composer  as  an  intrusion. 

Paisiello’s  best  known  work  was  Ahnaviva,  ossia 
I’inutile  precauzxone  (Almaviva,  or  The  Fruitless  Pre- 
caution). The  libretto  of  this  work  was  taken  from 
Beaumarchais’  Barbicr  de  Seville  and  Rossini  desired 
to  set  the  same  text  and  asked  Paisiello  for  his  per- 
mission in  taking  the  same  libretto.  The  older  com- 
poser gave  it  with  some  reluctance,  but  when  the  opera 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Argentina  Thea- 
tre in  Rome  (February  5,  1816),  Paisiello  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  young  composer  would  he  punished 
for  his  presumption.  The  public  was  attached  to  the 
works  of  Paisiello  and  Almaviva  had  been  a public 
favorite  for  years.  Naturally  it  resented  a young  com- 
poser taking  a famous  libretto,  and  when  the  work  was 
first  produced  the  audience  hissed  it  fiercely.  However, 
it  was  received  with  less  disfavor  on  the  second  night, 
and  it  eventually  became  the  most  liked  opera  of  the 
times,  under  the  title,  The  Barber  of  Seville.  Of  all 
Rossini’s  works  this  opera  is  given  more  frequently 
than  any  other.  The  opera  was  completed  and  pro- 
duced in  one  month.  The  composer  received  $400.00 
for  the  work,  not  a bad  figure  for  the  time. 

ROSSINI  AS  A REFORMER. 

In  December  Rossini’s  Otello  was  produced  at  the 
Teatro  del  Fondo  in  Naples.  The  master’s  tendencies 
toward  German  musical  art  were  quite  evident  in  this 
work  and  may  be  regarded  as  a reform.  The  Italian 
public  of  that  day,  like  our  theatre-going  public  of  the 
present,  demanded  a happy  ending,  and  the  plot  of 
Shakespeare’s  masterpiece  was  actually  changed  to 
curry  public  favor. 

1817  saw  the  production  of  Cencrcntola,  and  this 
opera  also  became  very  popular,  although  it  is  rarely 
heard  now.  The  work  represents  Rossini’s  fatal  habit 
of  borrowing  from  himself.  No  doubt  it  is  thoroughly 
ethical  for  a composer  to  repeat  passages  from  earlier 
operas  that  have  proved  failures,  but  it  is  hardly  an 
artistic  course,  since  the  result  is  likely  to  be  lacking 
in  unity. 

Works  now  followed  in  rapid  succession.  In  1818 
Rossini’s  Mose  in  Egitto  was  given  at  the  San  Carlo 
at  Naples.  This  oratorio  (Moses  in  Egypt)  was  in  the 
more  or  less  florid  style  of  the  day  and  only  portions 
of  it  remain  popular  at  this  time.  Detailed  description 
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of  the  lesser  known 
ope  ras  of  Rossim  is 
:j  hardly  in  place:  here,  as 
j!  in,  many  cases,  they  have1 
passed  so  completely  out 
of  use:  that  it  is-  difficult: 
to  obtain,  full  copies  of 
some  of  them. 

In  1821  Rossini  mac- 
niiedi  a famous  singe tr, 
f IsaheSTa!  Cblhram,  who 
was  se-ven.  years-  his 
! senior  and  possessed]  an 
: income  of  $2500i0Q  a 

year.  It  is  hinted  that 
i Rossini'  was.  enti.ced!  Toy 
this  promise  of  financial 

ISABELLA  COLOBRAN,  ROSSINI  iS  ease-  fint  it  is  known 

first  wife.  that  jt  was  this.,  singer 

wlro  had  done  great  things  in  inducing,  the  composer 
ter  produce  some  of  his  best  serious  works.  In  1822 
Rossini  made  his  d'elhtt:  in  Vienna;  where  he  visited 
Beethoven,  whom  lie  found  a decrepit,.  Broken  down 
man:  In  1823  Semiramide  was  performed  in  Venice. 

This  was  an  altogether  unusual:  operatic  work  for  the. 
time  and  Rossini  knew  it.  The  subject,,  however,,  was 
not  cheerful  enough  to  suit  the-  care-free.  Venetian, 
taste.  Rossini  was  sorely  disappointed  and.  when  he 
received  an  offer  to  write-  an  opera  for  London  for 
the  sum  of  $T200'  lie  jumped’  at  the  chance..  In  Lon- 
don he  immediately;  Became  the  lion  of  the  hour.  His 
Zelktira  was  produced:  with  success  and  hi  addition  to 
this  he  gave  concerts'  of  his  works  at  which  tie  sang, 
accompanying:  himself  at  the  piano..  The  King  took 
an:  immense  interest  in  him  and  often,  went  far  out  of 
liis  way  to  indicate  this:  Rossini's  original  operatic 

project  in  London  brought  him  no  returns,,  but  his 
London  visit  brought  him  the  sum  of  $35,000.00,.  while 
his-  own  countrymen  had’  let  him  struggle  along  on 
trifling  fees. 

ROSSINI  IN  PARIS. 

In  the  Fall  of  1824  Rossini  Became  director  of  the 
Theatre  I taken:  in  Paris  and  eommenued  that  part  of 
his  career  which,  proved  most!  delightful  to>  him..  In- 
deed, he  became'  so-  popular'  in  Paris,  that  when  Ms 
contract  with  the  Theatre-  expired  he  was.,  appointed 
Composer  to  the  King  and  Inspector  General  of  Song 
in  France  with  an  income  of  about  $4000.00,  a year. 

In  1829  Rossini  brought  out  his-  opera  Willuwi  Tell, 
which  was'  at  once  recognized  as  his,  masterpiece.  Here 
we  find  a workmanship  and  originality  which  indi- 
cates that  Rossini  must  have  had  a.  particularly  in- 
dustrious and’  conscientious  spell,,  for  many  of  his 
works  exhibited  Both  a slip-shod'  lack  of  attention  to 
derails  and  a tendency  not  to  Be  particularly  careful 
about  originality.  ImfeecT  many  of  Rossini’s  themes 
haive  been  traced  to  sources  other  than  his  own  Brain. 

Rossini  returned-  to  Italy  to>  visit  his  father,  earn- 
ing with  him  the  assurance  of  a-  pension  from  the 
French  government..  Later  he  learned  that  King 
Charles  had  abdicated  and  his  connections:  with  the 
court  of  France:  were  therefore  estranged.  This  and 
other  disappointments  so;  discouraged  the  tempera- 
mental composer  that  lie  resolved  to  write  no-  more. 
His  Stabat  Mater  was  given  in  Paris;  in  1841  with 
huge  success.  Although  he  lived  until  November  13, 
1868,  lie  ceased  to  produce  works-  of  real  musical  con- 
sequence nearly  thirty  years  Before:  liis,  death.  Indeed 
lie  took  a pride  in  Being  an  epicure  and  liked  nothing, 
better  than  attempting  to  cook  choice  viands  and  then 
regaling  his  friends  with  them.  His  first  wife  died 
in  1845  and  two  years  later  he  married  Olympe 
Pelissfer.  Hi's  later  years  were  spent  in  Paris.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  composed  a great  many  pieces  for 
the  pianoforte,  all  of  which  have  since  sunk  into 
oblivion,  although  his  widow  sold  the  right  of  them 
to  one  Baron  Grant  for  no  less  than  $20,000.00.  A 
large  part  of  his  fortune  went  toward1  the  foundation 
of  a conservatory  in  Pesaro,  his  native  city,  although 
there  were  some  bequests  of  a charitable  nature. 

ROSSINI’S  STANDING  AS  A COMPOSER. 

The  uneven  character  of  Rossini's  music  led  many 
to  condemn  his  good  works,  Because  of  the  weakness 
f his  works  of  less  e'orfseqwenee.  Berlioz  was  par- 
t-adarly  outspoken  in  condemning  it,  while  Schubert, 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  admired  his  best  works 
very  greatly.  Some  of  the  effects  in  orchestration  he 
a-  m ■ I are  a WomslYin/dy  fine  and  even  in  this  day  of 
•rchesiral  - \Mrcmes  sound  exceptionally  effective. 
Many  of.  his-  mel<  dies  rife,  exceedingly  rich,  and  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  delicious  Largo  al  lactotcm 
from  The  Barber  knows  how  individual  he  may  be- 


come. Following  is,  a.  list  of  his  best  k.no-wn  works  in 
alphabetical  order:  Adelaide  (1818),  A dim  (1818), 
Armida  (1817),  Assedia  (1828),  Aureliano  (1813), 
Barber  of  Seville  (1816),  Bianca  e Faliera  (1819),  I 
due  Bruschiuo  (1857),  La  Cambmle  di  matrimonio 
(1812),  Cambio  della  valigia  (1812),  La  Cenerentola 
(1817),  Le  Comte  Ory  (1828),  La  Dame  du  Lac 
(1825),  Demctrio.  c Polibio - (1812),  Eduardo  e Chris- 
tina (1819),  Elisabetia  (1815),  Eqmvaca  stravagante 
(1811),  Ermoine  (1819),  La  Ladra  Gass®  (1817), 
Guillaume  Tell  (1829),  L’lngano  fclice  (1812),  Italian® 
in  Algcri  (1815),  Mmmetta  Secunda  (1820),  Matilda 
di  Shabnm  (1857),  M&ise  (1827),  Mas#  in  Egitto 
(original  Italian  version,  ISIS),  Qecasicme  fa  il  Ladro 
(1816),  Glella  (1816),  La  Pietra  del  Parangane 
(1812),  La  pie  F&leme  (1822),  Riceiarda  e Z&raide 
(1818),  Robert  Bruce  (1846),  La  Scala  di  seta  (1812), 
Semiramide  (1825),  Ee  Siege  de  Carinthe  (1826), 
Sigismaado ■ (1815),  Tancredi  (1813),  T&rvaldo  e 
Dorliska  (1815),  It  Turca  in  Italia  (1814),  11  Viggio  o 
Ricms  (1825),  Zetmira  (1824),  Stabat  Mater  (1832). 

A ROSSINI  RECITAL. 

In  this  series  it  has  been  possible  to  make  up  pro- 
grams from  the  works  of  most  all  the  composers  rep- 
resented, but  most  of  the  works  of  Rossini  are  little 


Rossini's  Favorite  Attire. 


more  than  arrangements  from  his  larger  work’s.  His 
piano-  pieces  are  practically  extinct.  The  following, 
however,  is  offered  as  a representative  selection  rather 
for  a club  meeting  than  for  a recital  program : 


1.  Piano  Duet — Fanfare  fr&m  “William  Tell ” 

Overture  Grade  4 

?..  Vocal  Solo — Largo  et  Facto  tem  (Barber 

of  Seville)  Grade  10 

3.  Violin  Solo — Cujus  Animam  (May  be 

played  from  vocal  copy).. Grade  5 

4.  Piano  Solo— Infiammatus  (Transcribed  by 

Engelmann)  Grade  4 

5.  Duet — Barber  of  Seville Grade  3 

6.  Vocal  Solo — Una  Dace  foco  fa Grade  8 

7.  Chorus — Carnovale  Grade  3 


Also  Arrangements  from  the  Rossini  Operas, 

SAINT-SAENS’  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ROSSINI. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a book  of  memory 
pictures  by  the  great  French  composer  Saint-Saims : 

“It  is  difficult  in  our  day  and  generation  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  position  occupied  for  nearly  a half 
century  by  Rossini  in  our  good  city  of  Paris.  Long 
retired  from  active  work,  lie  nevertheless  maintained 
in  his  splendid  idleness  a stronger  hold  on  t lie  popular 
imagination  than  all  the  others  in  full  activity.  All 
Paris  courted  the  honor  of  admission  to  the  mag- 
nificent apartment  with  tire  high  windows  looking  out 
upon  the  corner  of  the  Boulevarde  and  the  corner  of 
the  chausscc  d'Antin.  Since  the  demi-god  never  went 
out  o’  nights,  his  familiars  were  always  sure  of  find- 
ing him  at  home;  and  at  one  time  or  another  the  most 
diverse  circles  of  society  rubbed  elbows  at  his  mag- 
nificent gatherings,  where  the  most  brilliant  singers  and 
the  most  illustrious  virtuosos  were  to  be  heard. 

“The  lowest  kind  of  sycophant ry  surrounded  the  mas- 


ter without  besmirching  him,  for  he  knew  its  exact 
value,  and  dominated  his  ordinary  environment  with 
all  the  hauteur  of  a superior  intelligence  which  does 
not  care  to  reveal  itself  to  the  first  comer. 

ROSSINI’S  PARISIAN  PUBLIC. 

“Whence  did  he  get  so  much  glory?  His  works, 
apart  from  the  Barber,  William  Tell,  and  occasional 
representations  of  Moise,  appear  to  have  lost  their 
hold.  One  still  goes  to  see  Othello  at  the  Theatre 
Italien,  but  that  is  in  order  to  hear  the  "high  C”  of 
Tamberliek!  ....  Rossini  entertained  so  little 
illusion  that  he  attempted  to  oppose  the  effort  to  install 
Scmiramis  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera.  Neverthe- 
less. the  Parisian  public  made  a veritable  cult  of  him! 

“The  public — I am  speaking  of  the  would-be  musical 
public— was  at  that  time  divided  into  two  warring  fac- 
tions: the  lovers  of  melody,  who  former  the  great 
majority,  and  included  the  critics;  and  the  subscribers 
to  the  Conservatory  and  the  quartet  concerts  of 
Maurin,  Alard,  Armingaud,  devoted  to  music  consid- 
ered “learned’’ — " poseurs ” — as  the  others  called  them, 
who  pretended  to  admire  works  which  they  could  not 
in  the  least  understand. 

“The  popular  cult  saw  no  melody  in  Beethoven ; a few 
even  refused  it  to  Mozart,  and  the  doors  of  the  Opera 
Comique  were  closed  to  me  for  daring  to  undertake 
the  defense  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  before  its 
director.  No  such  objection  was  raised  against  the 
Italian  School,  of  which  Rossini  was  the  leader,  nor 
to  the  school  of  Herold  and  Auber,  which  it  had  en- 
gendered. To  the  melodists,  Rossini  was  a palladium, 
a symbol  around  which  they  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether in  serried  ranks,  making  a rallying-ground  of 
works  of  his  which  they  should  have  allowed  to  fall 
into  oblivion. 

ROSSINI  AND  BEETHOVEN. 

“From  a few  words  allowed  to  fall  in  moments  of 
intimacy,  I have  gathered  that  this  was  a source  of 
trouble  to  him.’  It  was  a curious  turn  of  Fate  that 
should  have  made  Rossini,  in  spite  of  himself  without 
doubt,  serve  as  an  engine  of  war  against  Beethoven 
in  Vienna,  where  the  success  of  Tancredi  ended  for- 
ever the  theatrical  aspirations  of  the  composer  of 
Fidelio,  and  then  in  Paris  should  have  used  William 
Tell  to  avert  the  encroachment  of  the  Symphony  and 
Chamber  music. 

“I  was  twenty  years  old  when  M.  and  Mine.  Yiardot 
presented  me  to  Rossini.  He  invited  me  to  his  little 
evening  receptions,  where  he  welcomed  me  with  the 
bland  amiability  of  which  he  was  past-master.  About 
a month  later,  when  he  found  I did  not  want  him  to 
give  me  a private  hearing  either  as  a composer  or  as 
a pianist,  he  changed  his  attitude  towards  me. 

“ ‘Come  and  see  me  in  the  morning,’  he  said,  ‘and 
we’ll  have  a little  chat.’ 

“I  hastened  to  accept  this  flattering  invitation,  and 
found  a Rossini  totally  different  from  that  of  the  even- 
ing before,  interesting  to  the  highest  degree,  open- 
minded,  with  ideas  which,  if  not  advanced,  were  at 
least  large  and  lofty  in  spirit.” 


ROSSINI,  WIT  AND  EPICURE 
Rossini  was  an  epicure  and  several  of  the  stories 
connected  witli  his  name  bear  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  He  had  a fastidious  palate  and  declared  that  he 
could  cook  rice  and  macaroni  better  than  any  one 
he  knew. 

“Maestra,”  said  some  one  to  him,  “do  you  remem- 
ber that  famous  dinner  given  you  in  Milan,  when  they 
served  a gigantic  macaroni  pie?  Well,  I was  seated 
next  you.” 

"Indeed !”  replied  Ros- 
sini ; “I  remember  the 
macaroni,  but  I fail  to 
recognize  you.” 

On  another  occasion, 
at  a dinner  in  Paris  at 
which  lie  was  observed 
to  remain  silent  and  ab- 
sorbed, a banker  who 
was  on  anything  hut 
friendly  terms  with  him 
passed  savories  to  the 
lady  on  his  right,  say- 
ing: “I  have  already 

eaten  as  many  of  these 
as  Samson  slew  Philis- 
tines." 

“Yes,  and  with  the 

same  weapon,”  retorted  monument  to  rossini  in 
Rossini.  the  liceo  at  pessaro. 
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A Home  Music  Culture  Hour 

A New  Opportunity  for  the  Teacher  to  Increase  her  usefulness  and  enlarge  her  income 

By  CLARA  A.  KORN 


[Editor’s  Note. — What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
idveut  of  the  piano-player?  This  is  a question  that  teach- 
ers have  been  asking  each  other  for  nearly  ten  years.  At 
first  the  advent  of  the  piano-player  was  taken  ny  the  short- 
sighted as  the  doom  of  piano  teaching.  When  the  piano 
•ould  be  played  by  a machine, — why  spend  years  in  learning 
;t V A few  inexperienced  advertisers  among  the  piano  deal- 
ers intimated  in  their  advertising  that  the  piano-playing 
machines  might  ultimately  do  away  with  the  need  for  the 
piano’  teacher  and  before  long  the  conflagration  was  in  full 
force.  Teachers  were  opposing  the  piano-playing  machines 
just  as  the  operatives  of  other  machinery  in  the  olden 
aao*  '"’rned  the  buildings  containing  the  innovations  which 
were  to  take  away  their  livelihoods.  However,  the  teacher 
did  not  see  that  the  piano-playing  machines  would  really 
take  music  *0  the  homes  of  thousands  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  it,  nor  did  he  see  that  the  parents  would  by 
means  of  the  machines  develop  a love  for  music,  and  not 
knowing  its  mysteries  would  want  their  children  to  become 
all  the  better ' acquainted  with  the  art  of  music.  In  any 
event  Miss  Korn  is  right  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  to  the  fact  that  people's  desires  and  appetites  are 
controlled  by  their  natural  inclinations  and  that  if  a man 
wants  a tiling  and  is  determined  to  have  it  no  amount  of 
preaching  will  make  him  alter  his  opinion,  riano-playing 
machines  are  being  introduced  in  thousands  of  homes  and 
if  the  teacher  is  awake  to  the  situation  she  will  master 
it  and  utilize  the  piano-player  to  her  own  advantage.  The 
Home  Music  Culture  Hour  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  teacher  may  bring  herself  in  touch  with  those 
who  own  piano-players,  benefit  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
pave  the  way  for  individual  pupils  in  piano  study.] 

“Mother,  may  I play  the  piano?” 

Little  Archie’s  blue  eyes  looked  appealingly  toward 
the  new  piano-player  and  then  into  his  mother’s,  which 
mirrored  negation. 

“No,  darling,”  replied  Mrs.  Smithson  discontinuing 
her  embroidery  for  a moment,  “not  now.” 

“Oh  mother,  why  not?”  insisted  the  seven  year  old, 
“may  I.” 

“No,  child,  not  now.” 

“Why  not?” 

“You  don’t  do  it  well  enough.” 

“Will  father  teach  me  to  work  the  machine?” 
“Perhaps,  but  you  know  what  your  father  has  always 
said  about  it,  Archie.  When  he  was  a little  boy  his 
parents  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  study  the  piano  and 
instead  of  taking  it  as  he  would  have  taken  a big  piece 
of  cake  if  it  had  been  offered  to  him  he  neglected  it. 
Now  he  often  wishes  that  he  might  have  had  the  les- 
sons instead  of  the  cake  and  the  play.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  he  bought  the  piano-playing  machine  or  rather 
the  piano  with  the  player  inside  of  it.  He  tells  me  that 
he  often  longs  to  be  able  to  make  the  keys  go  with  his 
own  fingers  and  feel  that  he  is  thinking  the  music  in 
his  own  brain.  But  he  is  too  busy  a man  now  and 
has  no  time  for  the  necessary  practice.  If  you  are  a 
good  boy  and  practice  your  lesson  on  the  piano,  1 will 
ask  father  to  work  the  player  for  you  to-night.  But  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  not  let  you  work  it,  as  if  he  did, 
you  might  be  tempted  to  neglect  your  practice  and  find 
yourself  in  the  same  position  as  your  father  is  in  now.” 
“All  right,  mother,  dear.  I’ll  fetch  Muriel  to  practice 
the  duet  with  me.” 

Soon  the  two  children  were  diligently  employed  re- 
hearsing one  of  the  many  effective,  though  simple, 
duets,  which  form  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  efficient 
music  teacher  in  preparing  her  little  disciples  for  the 
classics.  As  they  were  playing,  the  door  bell  rang  an- 
nouncing the  advent  of  a neighbor. 

“How  splendidly  your  children  play!”  she  exclaimed 
to  Mrs.  Smithson. 

“Yes,  their  advancement  is  very  satisfactory.” 

“The  piano-playing  machine  does  not  seem  to  have 
hindered  their  progress?” 

“Quite  the  reverse;  it  has  assisted  them.” 

“Is  that  so?”  exclaimed  the  visitor.  “My  daughter’s 
teacher  does  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  it  and  I have 
an  idea  that  she  is  afraid  that  if  people  buy  player- 
pianos  it  may  hurt  her  business.” 

“If  it  does,  it  is  the  teacher’s  own  fault.  If  she  were 
wide  awake  she  would  see  a great  opportunity  at  once. 
Mv  husband  was  foolish  enough  not  to  take  advantage 
of  his  opportunities  in  his  childhood  and  now  em- 
ploys the  player-piano  to  make  up  for  his  omissions,  or 
shall  we  call  it  boyish  laziness.  It  has,  however,  shown 
him  the  great  value  of  a musical  training  and  he  longs 
to  know  more  about  it  every  day.  As  a result  he  is 
more  insistent  than  ever  upon  having  the  children 


study  music  thoroughly.  He  works  the  player  for  them 
every  night  and  it  seems  to  make  them  ambitious  to 
acquire  a technic  of  their  own.  At  the  same  time  it 
acquaints  them  with  a vast  amount  of  good  music  they 
never  could  hear  otherwise.” 

“I  must  tell  this  to  our  teacher.” 

“By  all  means  do.  Our  own  teacher  has  a splendid 
project  which  I would  like  to  see  her  push  through 
as  it  is  a wonderful  idea,  musically  and  commercially. 

I am  arranging  a social  gathering  for  next  week  to 
help  her  introduce  it  among  my  own  friends.  Miss  Lee 
will  give  a talk  outlining  her  plan  of  a -weekly  ‘Music 
Culture  Hour.’  There  are  at  least  twenty  or  thirty 
homes  right  in  this  neighborhood  where  there  are 
player-pianos.  We  are  inviting  the  parents  in  these 
homes  to  come  here  and  find  out  what  Miss  Lee  pro- 
poses to  do.” 

“I  received  your  invitation  last  night  and  wondered 
what  a ‘Music  Culture  Hour’  could  be.  But  let  me 
warn  you.  I’m  going  to  retaliate  with  a concert  by  fa- 
mous singers  with  our  new  sound-reproducing  machine.” 

“Good,  the  great  performers  in  the  big  cities  are 
‘sealed  books’  to  most  of  the  folks  in  small  towns. 
Miss  Lee’s  plan  is  to  form  a class,  with  the  complexion 
of  a club.  Each  member  will  be  expected  to  pay  a 
weekly  fee  of  twenty-five  cents.  We  shall  meet  at  the 
houses  of  members  who  own  player-pianos.  Many  of 
the  members  have  agreed  to  furnish  light  refreshments. 
MisS  Lee  will  give  systematic  talks  upon  the  theory  of 
music  and  the  history  of  music.  We  shall  have  a sim- 
ple hook  on  theory  and  a good  history  for  beginners  as 
text-books.  Miss  Lee  will  play  some  solos  and  give 
explanatory  notes.  Then  she  will  operate  some  of  the 
rolls  of  the  player-piano  and  have  the  members  operate 
similar  rolls.  Then  Miss  Lee  will  criticise  both  per- 
formances and  make  remarks  leading  to  better  under- 
standing and  better  playing.  Very  frequently  one  hears 
some  novice  operating  a player-piano  in  a way  that 
makes  the  musician’s  hair  stand  on  end.  If  Miss  Lee 
does  no  more  than  teach  some  of  the  ladies  how  to  op- 
erate their  machines  right  she  will  do  well.  Whenever 
possible  Miss  Lee  will  give  talks  upon  the  best  records 
for  the  sound-reproducing  machine.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  will  not  lose  piano 
pupils  by  a course  like  this?” 

HOW  THE  PIANO-PLAYER  HELPS  THE  TEACHER. 

“Why  should  she? — the  player-pianos  are  already 
here.  There  are  prospective  pupils  in  the  homes  of 
nearly  every  piano-player  owner.  What  should  Miss 
Lee  do?  Take  an  antagonistic  attitude  and  try  to  con- 
vince her  patrons  that  something  they  have  paid 
$600.00  to  purchase  is  worthless  musically,  as  some 
teachers  very  foolishly  do, — or  should  she  see  the  really 
valuable  points  in  the  piano-player  and  then  use  these 
as  a basis  for  advancing  her  private  work?  The  de- 
mand for  good  music  teaching  will  never  cease.  When 
photography  was  invented  there  were  those  who  claimed 
that  the  day  of  the  art  of  painting  and  drawing  was 
at  an  end.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  so  much  painting  and  drawing  as  now.” 

“How  will  Miss  Lee  divide  the  work?” 

“She  thinks  that  the  best  method  will  be  that  of  form- 
ing two  classes  or  two  divisions.  The  first  will  be  com- 
posed of  members  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  music. 
The  second  will  be  made  tip  of  those  who  know  something 
about  music  but  who  want  to  know  more.  In  the  first 
class  the  subject  of  musical  theory,  that  is,  the  simple 
laws  of  notation,  intervals,  etc.,  will  he  discussed  during 
the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  lesson.  Then  one  half 
hour  of  music  will  follow.  The  remaining  fifteen  min- 
utes will  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  musical  history, 
using  a very  elementary  book  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
other  class  the  first  fifteen  minutes  will  he  devoted  to 
the  study  of  harmony  and  the  last  fifteen  minutes  to 
the  more  advanced  study  of  musical  history.  In  so 
far  as  possible  the  records  played  will  illustrate  the 
work  in  theory  and  in  musical  history.  Miss  Lee  feels 
that  she  may  even  get  some  pupils  from  the  members 


of  the  class  and  that  by  means  of  showing  them  the 
great  delight  in  being  able  to  play  with  the  hands  she 
will  surely  convince  them  all  that  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  parent  is  to  attend  to  the  musical  education 
of  the  child  by  having  him  well  schooled  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  instrument.  She  can  also  show  why 
it  is  that  modern  psychologists  who  give  special  atten- 
tion to  musical  education  believe  that  the  mind  is  devel- 
oped enormously  through  the  development  of  the  hand. 
Here  is  one  of  Miss  Lee’s  circulars.  Perhaps  your 
daughter’s  teacher  might  like  to  look  into  the“  matter 
for  herself.” 


30  MUSICAL  CULTURE  HOURS. 

IN  CHARGE  OF 

Miss  Mildred  Lee, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  MUSICAL  THEORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As  it  is  impossible  for  the  music  lovers  of  this  section 
to  attend  concerts  given  by  the  world’s  noted  artists, 
owing  to  our  distance  from  the  great  music,  centres, 
Miss  Lee  will  endeavor  to  bring  the  highest  and  best 
music  within  reach  of  every  one  by  means  of  the  vari- 
ous mechanical  instruments  which  are  at  our  disposal 
among  our  residents.  The  numbers  which  will  thus  be 
introduced  will  be  carefully  selected  from  a point  of 
artistic  value,  and  will  be  preceded  by  a short  talk  in 
explanation  of  the  works,  and  by  a free  discussion  and 
expression  of  opinion  after  they  have  been  performed. 
Occasionally  some  of  these  pieces  will  be  played  on  the 
piano,  by  way  of  contrasting  the  digital  rendition  with 
that  of  the  mechanical  device  and  comparative  remarks, 
for  and  against  both  modes  of  performance,  are  re- 
quested. 

These  “Musical  Culture  Hours”  are  instituted  with 
a view  to  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  higher  forms  of 
music,  which  to  many  people  are  at  present  prohibited 
owing  to  their  tremendous  technical  difficulty,  which  is 
rarely  mastered  by  any  one  excepting  those  executants 
who  make  music  their  distinctive  profession  and  their 
lifework. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program,  Miss  Lee  will  out- 
line the  fundamental  principles  of  Harmony  in  the  first 
ten  hours;  Musical  Analysis  in  the  next  ten  hours;  and 
History  of  Music  in  the  final  ten  hours. 

Rates  : — 25  cents  an  hour  for  each  scholar,  in  classes 
of  not  less  than  10  members. 


FINDING  PROFIT  IN  SCALE  PRACTICE. 


BY  J.  M.  BALDWIN. 


Because  scales  have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  all 
sound  technical  work  since  the  beginning  of  pianoforte 
study  is  no  reason  why  we  should  study  them  at  this 
day  but  since  nothing  has  been  evolved  to  take  their 
place  and  since  our  own  practical  experience  shows 
us  that  when  they  are  properly  studied  results  come 
“right  before  our  eyes”  with  amazing  swiftness  and 
directness,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted  from  the  regular  daily  work  of 
the  pupil.  Just  as  the  lofty  skyscraper  depends  upon 
the  steel  skeleton  to  keep  it  erect  and  not  upon  its 
veneer  of  bricks  or  stone  so  the  playing  of  the  .pianist 
must  always  depend  upon  his  real  technical  skill  and 
not  upon  the  beautifying  elements  which  clothe  his 
technic.  To  omit  them  means  to  have  a tottering  struc- 
ture. 

In  practicing  scales,  deliberation  in  the  early  work  is 
very  important.  Take  the  scale  of  C ascending  with 
both  hands  (two  octaves).  Play  this  at  first  very  slow- 
ly. counting  eight  to  each  note.  What  is  the  particular 
advantage  of  this  extremely  slow  speed?  Principally 
that  it  gives  the  player  time  to  criticise  his  own  tone- 
producing  mechanism,  to  determine  whether  he  can 
strike  the  ensuing  notes  to  better  effect  and  also  to 
insure  perfect  repose  between  the  strokes.  Merely 
playing  the  scales  at  a laboriously  slow  rate  without 
thinking  about  it  would  be  valueless.  Gradually  in- 
crease the  speed  hv  counting  four  to  each  note,  then 
two,  then  one,  then  two  notes  for  each  heat,  then  four 
notes  for  each  beat  and  finally  eight  notes  for  each 
heat.  Unless  your  scale  fingering  and  your  method  of 
touch  has  become  second  nature  to  you,  you  will  find 
far  more  profit  in  slow  playing  than  in  fast  playing. 
My  motto  is,  practice  all  scales  slowly  until  they  arc 
mastered  absolutely. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Study  Notes  on  Etude 
Music 

By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


“THE  ETUDE”  PRIZE  CONTEST. 

PRIZE  WINNERS. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  final  decisions 
have  been  reached  in  The  Etude  Prize  Contest  which 
closed  May  1st. 

In  the  former  contest,  a final  announcement  concern- 
ing which  was  made  in  The  Etude  of  March,  1911, 
there  were  submitted  some  1500  separate  compositions, 
representing  about  1200  composers  from  practically  all 
countries.  In  this  present  contest  the  numbers  were 
slightly  larger,  and,  as  a whole,  the  class  of  work 
submitted  was  decidedly  of  a higher  calibre.  Every 
manuscript  submitted  was  given  due  consideration,  and 
the  compositions  were  all  gone  over  many  times,  espe- 
cially those  which  survived  the  first  two  or  three  sort- 
ings. There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
final  awards  in  each  class  owing  to  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  pieces  which  were  reserved  for  final  de- 
cision. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  the 
contributors  for  their  interest  in  the  contest,  and  we 
extend  our  hearty  congratulations  to  the  prize  winners. 
The  awards  are  as  follows: 

For  the  best  two  Concert  Pieces  for 
CLASS  I.  Piano  solo. 

First  Prize Albert  W.  Ketelbey.  (London,  England) 

Second  Prize.. E.  R.  Kroeger (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

CLASS  II.  For  the  three  best  Parlor  Pieces  for 
piano. 

First  Prize Reinhard  W.  Gebhardt. .( Paris,  Texas) 

Second  Prize..  Henri  Weil (New  \ork  City) 

Third  Prize.  ...Marie  Crosby (Grenada,  Miss.) 

For  the  four  best  Piano  Pieces  in  Dance  Form. 
CLASS  III.  (Waltz,  march,  tarantelle,  mazurka,  polka, 
etc.) 

First  Prize James  H.  Rogers (Cleveland,  Ohio) 

Second  Prize. . Archie  A.  Mumma (Dayton,  Ohio) 

Third  Prize. ...  Nicolo  S.  Calamara 

(W.  Somerville,  Mass.) 

Fourth  Prize.. Helen  L.  Cramm (Haverhill,  Mass.) 

CLASS  IV.  For  the  best  four  Easy  Teaching  Pieces  in 
any  style,  for  piano. 

First  Prize Hubbard  W.  Harris (Chicago,  111.) 

Second  Prize. . Richard  Ferber. . . (San  Francisco,  Cal.) 

Third  Prize.. ..J.  W.  Lerman (New  York  City) 

Fourth  Prize.. J.  Lawrence  Erb (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  one  exception  all  the 
prize  winners  are  Americans.  This  is  a larger  portion 
than  in  the  previous  contest.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 


RICHARD  FERBER. 

Mr.  Ferber  was  born  at  Dan- 
zig, Germany,  in  1848.  He  was 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing Louis  Kohler  as  his  teacher, 
for  Kohler  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  tlie  most  successful  piano 
teachers  of  his  day.  Later  lie 
studied  the  organ  with  Markull. 
Mr.  Ferber  studied  harmony  at 
Stuttgart  and  Geneva  with 
Charles  Lysberg,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Chopin  and  a composer 
of  very  graceful  and  popular 
piano  music.  Mr.  Ferber  came  to  America  in  1885,  and 
was  appointed  organist  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  After  that  he  moved  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  has  since  been  busily  occupied  as 
teacher  of  piano  and  harmony.  He  has  written  many 
successful  works  for  piano,  voice,  and  sacred  use. 

Mr.  Fcrbcr’s  Merry  Gambol  is  written  in  a free  but 
well-connected  rondo  form.  It  ripples  along  cheerfully, 
much  in  the  style  of  some  of  the  final  movements  in 
the  older  sonatas  and  suites.  Pieces  of  this  type  afford 
exc  llent  drill  in  light  finger  work  and  in  steadiness  of 
rhythmic  swing.  Grade  III. 


in  this  contest  two  women  composers  are  among  the 
winners.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  former  contest. 

It  will  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  three  of  the 
winners  in  this  contest  were  also  winners  in  the  pre- 
vious one.  Three  of  the  above  composers  are  repre- 
sented in  this  issue  of  The  Etude  by  their  respective 
prize  winning  compositions. 


THREE  ORIGINAL  THEMES  FROM 
BEETHOVEN. 

These  three  beautiful  melodies  by  Beethoven  are  used 
by  him  respectivley  as  the  bases  for  three  sets  of  varia- 
tions. The  themes  are  so  good  that  it  seems  as  though 
they  ought  to  be  well  known  apart  from  the  variations 
with  which  they  are  connected.  In  this  present  form 
they  are  made  available  for  many  players  who  would 
not  care  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  some  of  the 
variations.  Themes  One  and  Three  are  expressive  slow 
movements.  Theme  Number  Two  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Beethoven’s  Ruins  of  Athens  under  the  title,  Turkish 
March.  Grade  III. 

CONCERT  POLKA— A.  W.  LANSING. 

This  is  a type  of  composition  for  which  there  is  much 
demand.  An  idealized  dance  form  other  than  a waltz 
in  which  there  is  considerable  display  without  too  many 
difficulties.  Such  pieces  are  especially  good  for  recital 
and  exhibition  purposes.  Mr.  Lansing’s  Polka  will 
require  a clear  and  easy  style  or  execution.  The  octave 
passages  must  be  played  with  light  staccato  touch,  and 
the  passages  in  thirds  must  come  out  clearly  and  deli- 
cately. Grade  IV. 

MAZURKA  IMPROMPTU— E.  F.  CHRISTIANI. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  idealized  mazurka 
rhythm.  It  should  be  played  with  much  fire  and  vim, 
well  accented  throughout.  Grade  IV. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS— CHARLES  LINDSAY. 

A very  good  example  of  the  easier  type  of  drawing- 
room pieces.  An  expressive  nocturne  movement.  In 
such  pieces  as  this  the  player  is  enabled  to  devote  most 
of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a smooth  and 
expressive  style  of  rendition,  as  the  technical  demands 
are  comparatively  slight.  Grade  III. 

TO  A STAR— N.  S.  CALAMARA. 

A quick  and  lively  waltz  movement,  lying  right  under 
the  fingers,  easy  to  play  but  brilliant  in  effect.  Grade 
III.  As  will  be  noted  above,  Mr.  Calamara  was  one 
of  the  successful  competitors  in  The  Etude  Prize  Con- 
test, his  prize  winning  composition  will  appear  in  a 
later  issye. 

THE  HAY  RIDE— R.  BARRETT. 

A charming  little  descriptive  piece  with  a very  sea- 
sonable title.  Apart  from  its  attractive  musical  quali- 
ties this  will  make  a very  good  teaching  number.  The 
middle  section  is  particularly  good.  Grade  II  (G 

ON  THE  PARADE  GROUND— M.  LOEB-EVANS. 

A sprightly  little  march  movement  in  the  grand  march 
style,  very  easy  to  play  but  with  just  the  right  rhythmic 
swing.  Grade  II. 


E.  R.  KROEGER. 

Mr.  Kroeger  was  born  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Agust  10,  1862.  His 
father  was  German  and  his 
mother  English.  His  musical 
training  has  all  been  gained  in 
the  West,  and  most  of  his  work 
has  been  done  in  his  home  city. 
Mr.  Kroeger  was  for  some  time 
director  of  music  at  the  Forest 
Park  University  for  Women. 
He  was  President  of  the  Music 
Teachers’  National  Association, 
1895-6,  and  of  the  Missouri 
State  Teachers’  Association,  1897-9.  He  is  also  a 
Fellow  <d  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  He  was 
Master  of  Programs  in  the  Bureau  of  Music  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  of  1904.  His  compositions  include  a 
symphony,  a symphonic  poem  entitled  Sardinia polis,  and 
other  works  in  large  forms  as  well  as  chamber  music, 
salon  music,  organ  music,  etc. 

Mr.  Kroeger’s  prize  composition,  Triumphal  March. 
is  a splendid  con'Vit  or  exhibition  piece,  strong  and 
sonorous.  Fei  purposes  of  chord  and  octave  study  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a more  satisfactory  piece.  The 
melodies  are  bright  and  attractive  without  being  com- 
monplace, and  they  are  easily  held  by  the  listener. 
Grade  VII. 


GONDOLIER’S  SERENADE— FI.  ENGELMANN. 

A very  pretty,  easy  teaching  piece  by  a well-know 
writer.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  piec 
played  recently  very  successfully  in  an  elementary  re 
cital,  by  a very  young  pupil.  Grade  II. 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY— G.  L.  SPAULDING. 

A very  seasonable  teaching  piece  which  will  appet 
to  young  players.  In  this  number  some  appropriat 
patriotic  melodies  are  happily  introduced.  Grade  II. 

LITTLE  MISS  MOFFAT— J.  H.  ROGERS. 

Air.  James  H.  Rogers,  one  of  the  best  of  America 
composers,  is  chiefly  known  through  his  larger  work 
for  piano,  organ,  voice,  etc.,  but  he  has  recently  written 
a very  easy  set  of  teaching  pieces  suggested  by  familia 
Mother  Goose  verses.  Littls  Miss  Moffat  is  one  o 
them.  Grade  I.  Mr.  Roger’s  prize  winning  composi 
tion,  as  noted  above,  will  appear  in  a later  issue. 

THE  FOUR-HAND  PIECES. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Atherton’s  Benedict  March  is  a stirrin 
march  or  two  step  full  of  rhythm  and  go.  The  part 
for  the  two  players  are  well  balanced,  and  all  th 
themes  and  counterthemes  should  be  brought  ou 
strongly.  Grade  III. 

Toy  Soldiers’  March,  by  E.  Kronke,  is  a very  pleas 
ing  little  duet  by  one  of  the  successful  modern  Germa 
composers.  This  duet  is  suitable  to  be  played  by 
teacher  and  pupil,  or  the  teacher’s  part,  might  be  take: 
by  a rather  more  advanced  pupil.  Grade  II. 

Secret  Wishes,  by  Paul  Hiller,  is  another  attractiv 
duet  also  suitable  for  teacher  and  pupil. 

MARIONETTE  DANCE  (Violin  and  Piano)— A. 
SARTORIO. 

A new  and  attractive  violin  number,  which  may  b 
played  in  the  time  of  the  Polka,  but  with  considerabl 
freedom.  Grade  III. 

FESTIVAL  MARCH  (Pipe  Organ)— L.  SYRE. 

This  excellent  organ  number  will  make  a very  goo* 
postlude  for  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  also*  goo« 
for  study  purposes,  or  for  the  closing  number  a 
recitals.  Grade  III. 

VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

The  Song  the  Angels  Sing,  by  Wildermere,  is 
semi-sacred  number  which  -would  go  equally  well  i 
church  or  home.  It  is  easy  to  sing  but  very  melodiou 
and  with  a good  climax. 

Air.  Tod  B,  Galloway’s  Hills  O’Skye  is  a character 
istic  song  in  the  Scotch  manner,  one  of  the  bes 
songs  of  this  type  which  we  have  seen.  The  bag-pip 
imitation  in  the  introduction  is  particularly  good  an 
appropriate. 

DREAMING— A.  L.  NORRIS. 

A very  effective  song  without  words  by  a talente* 
American  writer  and  teacher.  In  this  composition  th 
student  is  afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  cultivatin; 
the  singing  tone.  In  the  final  portion  of  this  piece  th 
pedal  must  be  used  with  considerable  care  in  order  t- 
have  the  melody  stand  out  and  not  be  obscured  by  th 
heavy  chord  accompaniment.  Grade  IV. 


ARCHIE  A.  MUMMA. 

Archie  A.  Atumma  was  bon 
in  1887.  His  early  musical  in 
struction  was  begun  by  hi 
mother.  Later  he  studied  will 
Louis  Waldemar  Sprague,  of  hi 
home  city,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Ii 
1909  he  went  abroad,  studying  ii 
Berlin  under  the  Spanish  master 
J.  Joachim  Nin.  Fifteen  month 
later  he  returned  to  America,  a 
he  himself  says,  “with  love  o 
his  native  land  and  faith  in  he 
musical  future  increased  tenfold.”  The  greater  par 
of  his  energies  have  been  devoted  to  song  writing 
He  has  set  a great  number  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley’ 
poems  to  music,  the  best-known  of  which  are  prob 
ably  the  Ten  Songs  of  Childhood,  from  the  Rhyme 
of  Childhood. 

Shepherds’  Dance  is  a quaint  and  characteristic  num 
her  reminding  us  somewhat  of  the  older  folk  dances 
While  the  rhythm  is  a familiar  one,  the  treatment  o 
it  is  fresh  and  original,  and  the  harmonization  through 
out  is  particularly  good  for  a piece  of  this  type.  Grad 
IV. 
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WILLIAM  MC  LENNAN 

Mode  rat 


the  etude 

To  Cecil  Fanning ; Thrice  blest  by  the  Muses 

THE  HILLS  O’SKYE 


TOD  B.  GALLOWY 


ve  - gan.  An’  she  longs  to  spread  her  wings,  An’  through  a’  the  day  she  beck-ons,_  An’  through  a’  the  nicht  she 

man-y, I hae  mgrked  fu’  man-y  a change,  I hae  won  me  gear  in  plen  - ty In  this  land  sae  fair,  but 


sings:  “Come  a 


wa 


a - wa’  my  dar-lin’  Come  a - wa’,  wi  me’  and  . iy  To  a land  that’s  fair  - 


strange:  Yet  at  times  a spell  is  on  me,  Im  a boy  once  more  to  rin  On  the  hills*  a - bove  Dun 


kind  - er Than  the  moors  and  hills  o’  Skye’.’ 

ve  - gan_  An’  the  kind  sea  shuts  me  in'.  Uh>  mY  heart!  My  we  a - ry  heart!  There’s  ne’er  a day  goes 


O ^ turns  hame  to  Dun  - ve  - gan — By  the  storm  - beat  hills  o'  Skye.  Oh,  my  heart!  My  w 
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heart!  There’s  ne’er  a day  goes  by  But  it  turns  hame  to  Dun  - ve  - gan_.  By  the  storm  - bfit  hills  o’  Skye. 
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THE  SONG  THE  ANGELS  SING 

HENRY  WILDERMERE 


vi1  i1  i'p  ip i p iip  p p J-  Mr 

fhere  is  a song  the  heaVn  - ly  an-gels  sing,  A song  1 al-ways  1 


There  is  a song  the  heav’n  - ly  an-gels  sing,  A song  1 al-ways  love  to 

It  brings  a hope  that  nev  - er  fades  a -way,  A faith  that  lin-gers  staunch  and 

f)l-l  N.i  — 


near 


through. 


His  voice  so  sweet  is  sound  - ing  in  my  ear,  His  hand  out-stretched  to  which  I 
It’s  mel  - o - dy  is  fill’d  with  Heav’n  - ly  Love,  It’s  words  a com  - fort  al  - ways 


cling, 

bring, 


And  to  my  heart 
It  cheers  me  on 


great  joy  ’tis  ev  - er  bring -ing 

to  joys  that  reign  E - ter  - nal 


The  song  the  an  - gels  sing.. 

The  song  the  an  - gels  sing.. 


9 •' " » • ^ 9 

A -bide  with  me!  Fast  falls  the  ev  - en-tide,  The  dark  - ness  deep  - ens,  0 Lord,  with  me  a-bide!  Tho’  oth  - er  help  ers 


dolce 


fail  andcom-forts  flee, 


writ. 

v3  p p cjr  . 

Help  of  the  help  - less,  a - bide  with  me! 


Help  of  the  help -less,  a - bide  with  me*-  ^ 
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The  New  Social  Status  of  Musicians 

By  EDWIN  H.  PIERCE 

Within  the  last  few  hundred  years  personal  reminiscence,  as  it  so  well  illus- 


! several  different  professions  which  were 
formerly  looked  at  somewhat  askance,  or 
at  least  regarded  in  a very  humble  light, 
have  advanced  to  social  respect  and 

honor. 

At  the  present  day,  for  instance,  a 
skillful  surgeon  is  usually  a man  of  note 
in  the  community,  and  earns  a large  in- 
come, yet  not  many  centuries' ago  surgery 
was  a mere  side-line,  not  to  the  practice 
of  medicine,  even,  but  only  to  the  barber’s 
trade.  And  again  in  Shakespeare’s  day, 
a troupe  of  actors  was  glad  to  be  billed 
as  “Lord  So-and-so's  Servants,”  and  this 
was  not  a humiliation,  but  rather  an  honor 
and  a practical  convenience.  It  gave 
them  a certain  social  status,  if  only  a 
humble  one,  and  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  enjoy  the  common  rights  of  citizens. 
Without  some  such  protection,  actors 
were  practically  outlaws,  classed  with 
“sturdy  rogues  and  vagabonds,”  and  if 
injured  either  in  property  or  person,  had 
no  redress  before  the  law.  How  greatly 
the  status  of  the  Stage  has  changed,  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  present  day,  it  is 
unnecesary  to  enlarge  upon. 

THE  TURNING  POINT  IN  GERMANY. 

Music  as  a profession  has  had  a some- 
what similar  rise  in  various  countries. 

; In  German-speaking  lands,  the  turning- 
point  socially  seems  to  have  come  in  Bee- 
thoven’s time.  Joseph  Haydn  and  Leo- 
pold Mozart  (father  of  the  great  Mozart, 

, but  himself  a learned  and  talented  musi- 
cian), were  practically  little  more  than 
household  servants  in  the  homes  of  their 
noble  patrons.  The  genius  of  the  younger 
Mozart,  it  is  true,  brought  him  before 
kings  and  queens,  but  his  attitude  was 
nearly  always  that  of  the  courtier,  the 
dependent,  except  when  he  chose  to  dis- 
play an  independent  spirit  in  some,  tech- 
nical point  of  his  art.  Beethoven,  on  the 
contrary,  had  friends  among  the  highest 
aristocracy,  and  was  able  to  treat  with 
them  as  with  equals,  never  stooping  to 
anything  remotely  flavoring  of  fawning 
subserviency. 

Passing  to  our  own  land  and  age,  some 
three  generations  ago  there  were  a num- 
i ber  of  deservedly-respected  musicians  who 
taught  singing-schools,  trained  choruses 
and  composed  choral  music  of  a simple 
! but  worthy  sort.  Among  them,  the  most 
prominent  were  Lowell  Mason,  William  B. 
Bradbury,  and  Thomas  Hastings.  Owing 
to  causes  somewhat  difficult  to  define,  this 
excellent  type  of  man  seemed  to  run  out 
and  to  be  succeeded  for  a time  by  another 
sort,  largely  men  of  dissipated  habits  or 
doubtful  morality,  who  brought  the  profes- 
I sion  into  disrepute,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  writer’s  old  grandfather,  a 
sturdy  New  England  farmer,  was  vexed 
with  the  writer’s  boyhood  determination 
1 to  become  a musician,  and  exclaimed  to 
him  in  disgust — “You  a musician  1 Why 
don’t  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do  some- 
thing respectable?”  That  represented,  too, 
the  common  sentiment  of  thirty  years 
ago,  but  curiously  enough,  time  has  at  last 
brought  its  revenges.  (I  may  be  par- 
doned, I hope,  for  continuing  a purely 


The  expressive  accent,  to  be  felt  and 
rendered,  demands  a soul,  and  is,  above 
all,  a sign  of  the  true  hrtist.  It  might 
be  more  justly  called  the  poetic  accent, 
for  it  certainly  supplies  the  poetic  color- 
ing to  many  compositions. — Lussy. 


trates  the  point.)  Many  years  went  by, 
and  in  course  of  time  it  happened  that 
for  a change  and  recreation  from  my 
musical  labors,  I took  up  the  raising  of 
poultry,  as  a hobby,  and  later  on  bought 
a small  farm,  a few  miles  out  from  the 
city,  taking  my  family  out  there  to  live, 
and  going  to  the  city  regularly  to  fill  a 
position  as  organist,  and  to  teach  my  pu- 
pils. Being  reasonably  successful  with  my 
poultry,  and  quite  fascinated  with  country 
life,  I thought  for  a time  quite  seriously 
of  giving  up  my  profession,  and  going 
into  poultry  farming  on  a large  scale. 
From  this  step,  however,  an  uncle  (the 
only  one  of  my  grandfather’s  sons  who 
had  become  a farmer)  dissuaded  me,  say- 
ing that  I would  always  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  depend  on  music  for  a steady 
income,  and  also,  that  I enjoyed  a more 
dignified  social  position  in  my  present  line 
of  work.  So,  you  see,  music  teaching 
was  much  less  “respectable”  than  farm- 
ing thirty  years  ago,  but  now  conditions 
have  changed,  until  in  the  minds  of  the 
same  sort  of  people,  it  is  more,  rather 
than  less,  “respectable.”  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  probably  that  both  opinions  are 
equally  wrong,  and  that  all  kinds  of  serv- 
ice to  society,  faithfully  performed  and 
in  a right  spirit,  are  equally  honorable. 
“Respectability”  goes  with  the  nature  of  a 
man,  rather  than  with  his  employment. 
As  Woodrow  Wilson  has  said  of  char- 
acter, it  is  a “by-product.” 

Among  the  causes,  however,  that  have 
led  to  this  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
musical  profession  has  been  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  many  more  music-teachers 
than  formerly  who  are  well-educated,  not 
only  in  their  own  specialty,  but  in  matters 
of  general  culture  and  intelligence.  More- 
over, many  of  them  are  good  business- 
men, as  well,  earning  reasonably  good  in- 
comes, and  meeting  their  obligations 
promptly.  Then,  too,  nearly  every  college 
now  has  its  musical  department,  furnish- 
ing in  the  aggregate,  dignified  positions 
for  a large  number  of  capable  men.  This 
fact  alone  greatly  increases  the  standing 
of  musical  art  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
public. 

WHAT  UNIONS  HAVE  DONE. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  orchestral 
players,  not  only  in  symphony  orchestras, 
but  even  in  the  humbler  lines  of  theater 
and  dance  music,  the  widespread  activi- 
ties of  the  musicians’  unions  (which  are 
now  connected  into  one  national  federa- 
tion), have  done  great  good  in  obtaining 
fair  salaries  and  honest  treatment  for  their 
members,  who,  in  turn,  being  enabled  to 
live  in  a more  fitting  style,  command 
greater  respect  from  the  community.  The 
traditional  old  impecunious  “drunken 
fiddler”  is  now,  happily,  almost  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo. 

Taken  as  a class,  we  are  without  doubt 
coming  up  in  the  world,  and  every  musi- 
cian should  remember  that  he  owes  it  as 
a debt  to  his  profession,  so  to  live  as  to 
increase,  not  diminish,  the  respect  of  the 
public. 


The  composition  which  is  constructed 
along  the  fashions  of  the  time  and  has 
no  higher  purpose  loses  all  higher  mean- 
ing and  art  thereby  sinks  to  the  level  of 
mere  craftsmanship.— August  Reiss- 
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Supreme 
Tone  and 
Artistic  Merit 


One  reason  why  Kramch  A Bach 
pianos  last  for  generations  is  be- 
cause all  the  “skeleton’'  rims  are 
trimmed  and  fitted  by  experienced 
men. 


Notching  the  bridge  on  the  sounding  board 
is  another  operation  where  human  skill  and 
experience  count  for  much  in  producing  fine  tone. 

In  our  factory  it  is  done  by  men  some  of  whom  have 
been  with  us  for  a quarter  of  a century. 


K ran i ch  & Bach 

Ultra-Quality  PIANOS 
and  PLAYER  PIANOS 

Created  with  thousands  of  bits  of  wood,  felt  and  glue — materials  of  little  natural  per- 
manence— the  attainment  of  LASTING  EXCELLENCE  in  piano  construction  is  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  examples  of  human  ingenuity  in  the  world’s  history,  and  is  insured 
in  most  pleasing  measure  only  through  the  time-honored  Kranich  & Bach  policy  of 
BUILDING  EVERY  PART  of  the  instrument  from  start  to  finish  under  one  roof  and 
under  watchful  supervision  that  demands  mechanical  perfection  in  every  detail,  no 

matter  how  minute — a policy  followed  by  no  other  man- 
ufacturer of  high-grade  player  pianos. 

The  address  of  the  Kranich  & Bach  dealer  nearest 
to  you  will  be  sent  on  request,  together  with  a 
copy  of  our  beautiful  Golden  Anniversary  booklet 
entitled  "Fifty  Years  of  Kranich  & Bach  Quality.” 

KRANICH  & BACH 

237  East  23rd  Street  - - New  York  City 


"The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  W oman  is  Cleanliness' 

The  well-dressed  woman  blesses  and  benefits 
herself— and  the  world— for  she  adds  to  its  joys. 

Naiad  Dress  Shields 


add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness  and  sweetness.  They  are  a neces- 
sity to  the  woman  of  delicacy,  refinement  and  good  judgment. 

Naiad  Dress  Shields  are  hygienic  and  scientific.  They  are  absolutely 
free  from  rubber  with  its  unpleasant  odor. 

They  can  be  quickly  sterilized  by  immersing  * sab 
in  boiling  water  for  a few  seconds  onjy.  The  /4r  \ 
only  shield  as  good  the  day  it  is  bought  as  the  Jt  ^ 
day  it  is  made. 

Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  re- 
quirement of  Woman’s  Dress. 

At  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Every  pair  guaranteed. 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price  75  Cents 

THE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  1 he  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  earb  t of  the  book.  Questions  and  >>e  given  to 

clinch  every  subject.  Writing  exercises  arc  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginners  Book  as  it  is  po  ible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  SONG  AND  PIANO  MUSIC 

The  Musicians  Library  (67  volumes)  is  now  sold  on  Easy  Payment  Plan 

Full  particulars  on  request 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Perfect  Beauty 

Every  woman  who  spends  the 
Summer  at  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains  or  at  some  fashionable 
watering  place  should  take  with 
her  a few  bottles  of 

GOURAUD’S 

Oriental 

Cream 

to  improve  and  beautify  her  complexion 
and  protect  her  skin  from  the  burning 
sun,  bleaching  winds,  and  damp  night  air. 

The  surest  guarantee  of  its  perfection 
is  the  fact  of  it  having  been  in  actual  use 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century. 

It  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the  relief  of 
tan,  pimples,  freckles  and  other  blemishes 
of  the  complexion. 

At  Druggists  and  Department  Stores. 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS  & SON, Props. 

37  Great  Jones  St.  New  York 


30  Days 

pre3,  J/'d1:  factory  Prices, 
rrei&ht  <0  IQ  food  pure,  sweet,  whole- 
some. Whiteenamel  insid 
and  out.  Revolving  shelves. 
Adopted  and  used  by  U.S.Gov’t 


tor  it.  ouaranteea 
years.  Write  today  for 


ROOT’S 

TECHNIC  AND 
ART  OF  SINGING 

A Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  Scientific  Methods,  for  Use  in 
Private  Instruction  and  in 
Classes 

By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 
I.  Method  ical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21 

Part  1.  The  Beginning:  • 55 

Part  2.  Through  the  Keys .05 

Part  3.  ProgressiveMusicianship.  .50 

11.  Introductory  Lessons  in 

Voice  Culture.  Op.  22  - $1.00 

III.  Thirty-two  Short  Song  Studies 

For  high  compass.  Op.  24 50 

For  medium  compass.  Op.  25 50 

For  lower  compass.  Op.  2(i .60 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises 

for  the  Voice.  Op.  27  - 60c 

V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies. 

Op.  20  $1.00 

VI.  Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the 

Synthetic  Method.  Op. 28  75c 

The  General  Principle  of  Vocalization.) 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice. 

Op.  23.  - $1.00 

VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song,  $1.00 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 

our  advertisers. 


How  Beethoven  Composed 


When  he  was  not  at  the  pianoforte,  the 
whole  of  Beethoven’s  morning,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  till  dinner-time,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mechanical  work  of  writing ; 
the  rest  of  the  day  was  devote  '.  to  thought 
and  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  last  morsel  of  his  meal  been 
swallowed,  than,  if  the  composer  had  no 
more  distant  excursion  in  view  for  the 
day,  he  took  his  usual  walk,— that  is  to 
say,  he  ran  in  double  quick  time,  as  if 
haunted  by  bailiffs,  twice  round  the  town. 
Whether  it  rained  or  snowed  or  hailed, 
or  the  thermometer  was  at  freezing-point 
— whether  Boreas  blew  a chilling  blast 
from  the  Bohemian  mountains  — or 
whether  the  thunder  roared,  and  forked 
lightnings  played — what  signified  it  to  the 
enthusiastic  lover  of  his  art,  in  whose 
genial  mind,  perhaps,  were  budding,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  elements  were  in 
fiercest  conflict,  the  harmonious  feeling  of 
a balmy  spring? 

Nothing  suited  Beethoven  better,  how- 
ever, than  a ramble  in  the  fields — an  ex- 
ercise that  had  a wonderful  influence  on 
his  inspiration.  He  could  commune  with 
Nature,  and,  alone  with  it,  realized  all  that 
was  grand,  awful,  exalting,  inspiring.  In 
such  moods  he  would  sit  under  a tree,  as 
one  entranced,  to  his  score-paper,  and 
indite  themes  which  are  imperishable. 

When  composing,  it  was  his  invariable 
habit  to  keep  in  his  mind’s  eye  a picture 
to  which  he  worked.  He  once  said  to 
Neate,  while  rambling  in  the  fields  near 
Baden,  “Ich  habe  immer  ein  Gemalde  in 
meine  Gedanken,  wenn  ich  am  compon- 
iren  bin,  und  arbeite  nach  demselben.”  (I 
always  have  an  ideal  in  my  thoughts  when 


I am  composing,  and  work  as  my  thoughts 
guide  me.)  The  Eroica,  Pastoral  and 
Battle  Symphonies  are  examples,  among 
many,  of  compositions  which  owe  their 
character  and  titles  to  the  causes  men- 
tioned. 

Beethoven’s — and  for  the  matter  of  that, 
every  composer’s— manner  of  writing  is  a 
matter  of  peculiar  interest.  Unlike  Schu- 
bert, who  wrote  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment on  any  scrap  of  paper  at  hand — the 
hack  of  a bill  of  fare  would  do  so  long  as 
it  enabled  him  to  get  the  ideas  out  of  him- 
self— Beethoven  adopted  a deliberate  and 
serious  method  of  transmitting  to  paper 
the  glorious  emanations  of  his  master- 
mind. What  he  wrote  down  and  allowed 
to  remain  was  the  result  of  a slow  reason- 
ing process  and  severe  inward  working. 
His  stories  of  musical  memoranda  were 
constantly  requisitioned.  The  musical 
notes  and  ideas,  which,  as  they  occurred 
to  him,  he  regularly  recorded  in  his 
“Sketch-books,”  were  extremely  useful. 
An  “idea” — a primordial  germ  which  may 
have  been  gathered  in  the  seclusion  of 
some  forest  glade — this,  at  the  master’s 
will,  would  be  worked  up  into  a vast  har- 
monial  movement.  No  pains  were  too 
great  to  bestow  upon  the  smallest  idea 
culled  from  his  pocket-book  stock.  Then 
Beethoven  threshed  it  out,  extended  it, 
weaved  it  over  and  under,  this  way  and 
that,  as  the  interminable  machinery  inter- 
locks its  wools  and  cottons,  until  at  last 
it  grew  up  into  a work  of  art— an  opus 
to  add  more  glory  to  his  immortal  fame. 
— Extract  from  Frederick  J.  Crowest’s 
‘‘Beethoven.’’ 


A Famous  Music 

America  has  probably  produced  no 
more  simple-minded,  earnest  lover  of  mu- 
sic than  John  Sullivan  Dwight,  the  emi- 
nent contemporary  and  friend  of  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow  and 
a score  of  others  that  made  Boston  fa- 
mous throughout  the  world  as  the  center 
of  American  intellectual  endeavor.  A 
comical  incident  that  occurred  while 
Dwight  was  President  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  is  related  by  William 
F.  Apthorpe — another  famous  music  critic 
— in  George  Willis  Cooke’s  life  of  John 
Sullivan  Dwight: 

“We  were  sitting  in  committee  one 
afternoon,”  says  Mr.  Apthorpe,  “in  the 
old  Harvard  musical  rooms  in  Pember- 
ton Square,  and  discussing  things  rather 
lazily  and  desultorily,  as  was  our  wont. 
James  T.  Fields — who  was  a member  of 
the  Association,  though  not  on  the  com- 
mittee— happened  to  drop  in,  to  get  a 
book  out  of  the  library.  Finding  a com- 
mittee in  session,  lie  was  about  to  beat 
a hasty  retreat,  when  Dwight  called  out 
to  him,  “Oh,  don’t  go,  Fields, — don’t  go. 
You  won’t  trouble  us  in  the  least.  We 
will  make  you  a member  of  the  commit- 


Critic’s  Mistake 

tee  pro  tcm.  Sit  down,  and  tell  us  some- 
thing.’ 

“Fields  accepted  the  invitation,  and, 
after  a little  chit-chat,  said,  ‘By  the  way, 
gentlemen,  I have  just  seen  something 
on  a publisher’s  price-list  that  struck  me 
as  something  out  of  the  common.  It  was 
the  title  of  a song,  Give  my  Chewing-Gum 
to  Gertie.  I have  been  bothering  my  head 
ever  since  trying  to  imagine  what  on 
earth  the  next  line  can  be.’ 

“We  all  laughed,  and  just  as  the  con- 
versation was  about  to  turn  to  other 
topics,  Dwight  called  out,  ‘Fields,  that  was 
a strange  freak  of  fancy — that  title  you 
mentioned.  W’hat  could  have  suggested 
such  a curious  connection  of  ideas?  Let 
me  see,  what  was  the  title?’ 

“‘Give  my  chewing-gum  to  Gertie,’  re- 
peated Fields. 

“ ‘Strange,  very  strange,  indeed,’  Dwight 
went  on.  ‘Chewing-gum — yes,  I can  un- 
derstand chewing-gum  being  made  the 
subject  of  a popular  song  nowadays.  Peo- 
ple make  songs  on  pretty  much  every- 
thing. But  what  bothers  me  is  the  other 
part, — why  especially  to  Goethe?’” 


>> 


“ It  Is  Well 


BY  DOROTHY 

II  is  well  to  be  up-to-date.  Parents  are 
looking  for  the  up-to-date  teacher.  The 
modern  pianist  is  not  “long-haired  and 
oddly  dressed.”  Hold  fast  to  the  good 
old  truths,  but  add  to  them  that  which 
science  and  time  have  improved. 

It  is  well  not  to  become  too  enthusi- 
astic over  one  method.  No  method  holds 
all  truths. 

It  is  well  to  impress  upon  your  patrons 
at  the  very  first,  that  teaching  is  not  a 
work  of  charity.  Punctuality  and  regular- 
ity are  points  to  he  insisted  upon. 

It  is  well  to  adhere  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  a demand  for  honest  work. 


M.  1.ATCHEM. 

In  these  days  of  self-advertising  and  bluff, 
it  takes  great  strength  of  character  to 
hold  to  the  truth. 

It  is  well  to  forbear  from  criticism 
even  though  you  know  whereof  you 
speak.  Honest  work  will  be  appreciated 
in  the  end. 

It  is  well  not  to  practice  your  own 
repertoire  when  you  are  tired.  Twenty 
minutes’  early  morning  practice  is  worth 
more  than  two  hours  late  in  the  evening. 

It  is  well  to  insist  upon  honest  work 
from  your  pupils.  Do  not  leave  a point 
under  discussion  until  the  explanation  is 
plain. 


Standard  and  Modern 
Instruction  Books 
for  the  Pianoforte 

All  or  any  of  these  Methods  cheerfully  sen 
“On  Sale”  or  on  approval. 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER 

The  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  Instruction.  Th 
material  used  is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractiv 
manner.  It  is  intended  for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  jus 
out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large  note  is  used  in  the  earl; 
part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to  clinci 
every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  ver} 
start.  The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  thi 
work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  iM 
possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is  earnestlj 
solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deed  with  elementary  pian< 
instruction.  Liberal  discounts. 

Price,  75  Cents 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  PIANOFORTE 
STUDY 

The  combined  and  condensed  results  of  the  work  of  several 
practical  teachers  of  the  young 

Carefully  Edited  and  Revised  by  THEO.  PRESSER 

This  book  begins  at  the  beginning  and  serves  as  a practical 
and  melodious  introduction  to  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

. R >s  m°st  carefully  graded  ; the  instructive  matter  is  presented 
in  a way  that  is  easily  understood  and  there  is  nothing  dull.; 
uninteresting,  or  monotonous  in  the  entire  work  ; its  indorse- 
ment by  those  who  make  a specialty  of  teaching  beginners  is 
universal. 

It  may  be  the  very  book  you  have  often  hoped  to  find  ; let 
us  send  you  a copy  On  Sale  ; you  will  use  it  and  order  again. 

Price,  $1.00 

FOUNDATION  MATERIALS  FOR 
THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

This  method  *eads  to  solid  musicianship  through  an  easily 
graded  and  a pleasingly  interesting  course  of  study. 

The  pieces  and  exercises  are  all  short,  attractive  and  of 
effective  technical  value,  the  entire  work  being  based  upon  the 
author’s  wide  personal  experience  in  this  field  of  musical 
endeavor. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  rhythm,  time  values  and  sight 
reading.  It  is  an  ideal  method  calculated  to  awaken  a sus- 
tained interest  in  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

Price,  $1.00 

LANDON’S  PIANOFORTE 
METHOD 

EASILY  GRADED  FOR  BEGINNERS 

This  book  is  by  a practical  teacher  who  has  proven  the  value 
of  the  method  in  his  own  work  with  primary  pupils.  The  plan 
cf  the  book  is  thoroughly  modern,  including  the  use  of  the 
Mason  system  of  technics  in  its  simpler  forms.  The  teacher’s 
needs  are  also  fully  considered,  a special  feature  of  the  work 
being  the  valuable  suggestions  intended  to  guide  the  teacher. 

These  suggestions  and  directions  are  well  worth  the  price  of 
the  book  and  are  applicable  in  connection  with  the  use  of  any 
method  or  course  of  piano  study. 

Price,  $1.50 

GUSTAV  DAMM’S  PIANO 
SCHOOL 

WITH  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  TEXT 

An  excellent  edition  of  this  widely  used  work,  the  popularity 
of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  original  German 
publisher  has  issued  no  less  than  two  hundred  editions  of  it. 

Oivr  edition  is  somewhat  larger  than  most  others,  so  the  note* 
and  text  are  correspondingly  larger  and  clearer,  making  this  the 
ideal  edition  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Price,  Substantially  bound  in  boards,  large 
quarto  (329  pages),  $2.00 


An  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition  of 

LOUIS  KOEHLER’S  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

Opus  249;  Volumes  I and  II 
Revised  by  the  Author’s  daughter, 

CLARA  KOEHLER-HEBERLEIN 

This  is  a work  needing  no  introduction  to  teacher*.  There 
are  many  edition*,  but  our  edition  of  the  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  is  recognized  as  definite— it  is  the  edition  par 
excellence  for  the  AMERICAN  PUPIL;  nevertheless, 
our  price  is  lower  than  that  quoted  on  some,  and  no  higher 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  unrevised  editions.  Teachers  buying 
this  book  from  other  dealers  should  ask  for  the  PRESSER 
edition. 

Volumes  I and  II,  each,  50c.  Combined,  $1.00 

LEBERT  AND  STARK’S  PIANO 
SCHOOL 

A complete  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  pianoforte  playing  from  the  first  elements  to  the  highest 
pe*  fection . 

This  world-famous,  joint-production  of  two  great  European 
Masters  cf  pianoforte  instruction  still  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
teachers  wishing  to  impart  thoroughness  to  their  work  and  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  ultimate  value  of  a so-called  ‘‘easy 
method.”  Endorsed  by  Liszt,  Heller,  Marmontel,  Lochner, 
Moscheles  and  other  noted  authorities. 

Part  1,  Elementary  School  — First  Degree,  $2 
Part  2,  Exercises  & Etudes  Second  Degree,  $2 
Part  3,  Exercises  & Etudes — Third  Degree,  $2 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  best  discounts.  Any  of 
our  works  sent  on  inspection. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
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SPEAKING,  SINGING  AND  THE 
POET  LAUREATE.” 


BY  HERBERT  SANDERS,  MUS.  t>OC. 


In  his  “Interpretation  of  Song,”  that 
iltured  singer,  Mr.  Plunket  Greene, 
iys  down  three  guiding  rules  for  the 
ocalist  with  artistic  ambitions;  the  last 
f these  is;  “Sing  as  you  speak.” 

Wagner  has  told  us — and  he  has  set  a 
i[j  iipretne  example  to  composers  for  all 

1 me  in  this  respect— that  true  song  can 

2 nly  find  its  birth  in  speech ; that  speech 
aggests  the  pitch,  length,  quality  and 

* density  of  its  corresponding  sound  in 
sng.  Of  Wagner’s  method  of  com- 

ic osing,  Finck  says:  “In  his  later  works 
ie  melodic  and  word  accents  coincide  in 
| very  syllable;  all  dance  rhythms  are 
liminiated,  and  the  result  is  that  in  place 
f instrumental  tones  underlaid  with 
/ords,  we  have  a truly  melodious  decla- 
L nation  or  poetic  melody  which  seemed 
h u grow  out  of  the  words  themselves— an 
motional  intensification  of  the  melody 
atu  rally  inherent  in  poetic  language.” 
I Vagner,  himself,  says:  “The  melody 

mist  not,  therefore,  spring  quite  out 
- if  itself.  As  sheer  melody,  it  could 
lot  be  permitted  to  attract  attention, 
iut  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  most 
xpressive  vehicle  for  an  emotion  al- 
eady  outlined  in  the  words.  With 
!'!  |;is  strict  conception  of  the  melodic 
b lement,  I now  completely  left  the  melodic 
«i  node  of  composition,  inasmuch  as  I now 
to  longer  tried  intentionally  for  custorn- 
try  melody,  or,  in  a sense,  for  melody 
it  all,  but  absolutely  let  it  take  its  rise 
rom  the  feeling  utterance  of  the  words.” 
f speech  be  then  the  composer’s  inspira- 
ion,  it  is  likewise  the  sheet-anchor  of 
'ocalists. 


V PERFECT  VOICE  ONLY  SECURED  BY 
PERFECT  DICTION. 

At  the  risk  of  over-quotation,  I must 
mpport  my  argument  by  an  extract  from 
he  late  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies’  The  Sing- 
r.g  of  the  Future.  It  is  of  more  value 
ban  many  singing  treatises,  “Pure  pro- 
utneiation,”  he  says,  “(musical,  sustained, 
itting)  once  achieved  ensures  right  tone. 
Tone  which  is  correlative  to  the  thought 
s consequently  right  tone.  Tone  which 
s correlative  to  the  thought  cannot  be 
wrong.  If  the  character  of  the  tone  fit 
the  character  of  the  word,  the  tone  is 
essentially  just.  Every  word  projects  its 
nvn  atmosphere,  and  that  atmosphere 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  singer’s  tone. 

. . There  is  perfect  correlation  be- 
ween  the  tone  and  the  thought  which  is 
;r>  the  brain.  . . . The  sung  word 
must  have  the  penetrating  power  which 
belongs  to  the  fine  elocutionist,  whose 
utterances  as  such  approach  ordinary 
speech  more  nearly  than  does  the  singer’s, 
and  is  also,  in  general,  more  rationally 
effective.  . . . But  ordinary  conver- 

sational tone  (of  course)  could  never 
become  the  singing  tone;  and  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  if  you  change,  in  an  infinitesimal 
degree,  the  character  of  the  word  when 
you  sing,  making  it  other  than  it  is  when 
correctly  spoken,  your  tone  cannot  be  the 
true  tone.  If  we  took  the  trouble  to 
speak  correctly  the  case  might  be  dif- 
ferent.” 


This  last  sentence  brings  me  back  to 
Mr.  Greene’s  Rule  3,  “Sing  as  you  speak,” 
to  which  I would  add  yet  another  rule 
without  which  singing  based  on  such  a 
precept  would  be  in  a condition  more 
hopeless  than  before — “Always  speak  cor- 
rectly!’ 

For  if  speech  quantities  and  qualities 
are  wrong,  singing  will  but  magnify  a 
thousandfold  the  very  defects  we  wish 
to  correct. 

If  there  is  a man  of  to-day  who  should 
be  considered  an  authority  on  pronuncia- 
tion, that  man  is  Dr,.  Robert  Bridges, 
the  new  Poet  Laureate,  a peerless  master 
of  language  in  theory  and  practice.  Dr. 
Bridges  is  by  no  means  optimistic  as  to 
the  present  state  of  English  pronuncia- 
tion (for  which  see  his  Tract  on  Pronun- 
ciation, Oxford),  and  the  reason  for  its 
deplorable  condition  he  attributes  to  the 
“degradation  of  unaccented  vowels.” 

Now,  this  is  a significant  point  for 
singers  who  speak  with  degraded  unac- 
cented vowel  sounds  because  singing  dif- 
fers from  speech  in  a unique  respect,  viz.: 
Song  has  no  short  now  els  such  as  we 
have  in  speech  (we  have,  of  course, 
relative  short  vowels),  for  every  short 
vowel  in  singing  is  incomparably  longer 
than  the  longest  vowel  in  speaking.  The 
act  of  singing  so  intensifies  the  effect  of 
these  degraded  vowels  that  the  average 
person  rarely  notices  their  false  values 
until  his  mind  and  ear  are  trained  to  ap- 
pieciate  such  niceties  of  tone. 

There  are  three  forms  or  styles  of  pro- 
nunciation : 

A.  That  used  in  reciting  or  reading  in 
public ; 

B.  That  used  in  careful  conversation; 

C.  That  used  in  rapid  conversation ; 
and  Dr.  Bridges  bases  his  argument  for 
the  degradation  of  the  unaccented  vowel 
sounds  on  a volume  published  for  the 
use  of  foreigners  who  wish  to  pronounce 
the  English  language  according  to  style 
B.  This  volume  gives  among  others  the 
following  pronunciations: 

Present 

English  Word.  Pronunciation. 


a 

er 

of 

erv 

and 

ernd 

as 

ers 

from 

frerm 

at 

ert 

to 

ter 

but 

bert 

that 

thert 

the 

titer 

suggest 

sergest 

idea 

ideer 

produce 

prcrduce 

and  experience  would  be  something  like 
ixpcccricns. 

Dr.  Bridges  contends  that  the  vowel 
sounds  are  more  corrupted  in  the  south 
than  the  north  of  England.  He  says: 
“We  have  only  to  recognize  the  supe- 
riority of  the  northern  pronunciation  and 
to  encourage  it  against  London  vulgarity, 
instead  of  assisting  London  jargon  to 
overwhelm  the  older  tradition,  which  is 
quite  as  living.  If  one  of  the  two  is 
to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  why 
not  assist  the  better  rather  than  the 
worse?  A Londoner  will  say  that  a 
Scotchman  talks  strangely  and  ill ; the 
truth  is  that  he,  himself,  is  in  the  typical 


attitude  of  vulgar  ignorance  in  these 
matters.  He  is  disposed  to  look  down 
on  all  that  he  is  unaccustomed  to,  and 
not  knowing  the  true  distinctions  he  es- 
teems his  own  degraded  custom  as  cor- 
rect. I should  send  him  ter  Scotland 
for  his  ixpcccricns!  . . . Yet  there 
are  many  other  like  degradations  going 
on.  Nature  for  instance,  is  now  always 
ncycher,  Tuesday  is  generally  Chcusdy, 
and  tune  will  very  soon  be  chiune.” 

There  are  certain  words  to  which  the 
Doctor  incidentally  and  rightly  calls  at- 
tention: “What  I object  to  is 

I came  frerm  Oxford  ter  LSndon, 
whereas  they  are  taught  to  say 

I came  'frSth  Oxford  tu  London, 
and  teachers  will  agree  that  the  difficulty 
of  teaching  them  to  do  this  is  that, 
while  the  average  man  says  ter  easily 
and  unconsciously,  he  will  say  tu  awk- 
wardly and  consciously,  and  the  former 
condition  is  preferable  to  the  latter. 
But  the  awkward  self-conscious  pronun- 
ciation of  tu  only  comes  from  a want 
of  facility  ofr  articulation : it  is  a clumsi- 
ness or  sluggishness  of  the  lips  due  to 
imperfect  training  and  carelessness,  and 
to  a want,  that  is,  which  the  teacher  has 
to  supply ; it  is  his  affair  to  teach  ‘ar- 
ticulation’ and  to  educate  the  lips  and 
tongue,  and  not  to  encourage  slovenly 
habits.  If  children  were  taught  from 
the  first  to  differentiate  the  unaccented 
vowels  correctly,  they  would  do  that  as 
unconsciously  as  they  now  slur.  In 
French  schools  this  is  done:  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  their  adults  pronounce 
so  well.” 

There  are  a few  objections  made  by 
Dr.  Bridges  which  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion (choirmasters  take  notice)  : he  gives 
a timely  warning  against  substituting  id 
for  ed  in  A large  group  of  past  parti- 
ciples, and  he  proceeds : Wyclif  and 

Purvey  both  write  id;  and  yet  we  sing 
ed,  and  if  a clergyman  reciting  the  creed 
were  to  say  very  distinctly  “ascendid 
into  heaven”  he  would  be  thought  very 
eocknified,  or  at  least  to  have  a vulgar 
way  of  speaking. 

The  suffix  -ation  should  be  restored  to 
its  former  pronunciation  with  three 
sounds  and  not  curtailed  into  shun.  “I 
would  contend  that  this  termination 
should  be  written  with  an  I (referring 
to  phonetic  spelling),  and  taught  to  be 
pronounced  so  that  the  I be  heard.” 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  me  to 
mention  other  points  calling,  trumpet- 
voiced, for  consideration,  but  I must  pro- 
ceed at  ortce  to  an  objection  which  will 
surely  be  advanced— that  the  argument 
which  is  relevant  to  the  S.  of  England 
is  irrelevant  to  America.  If  anybody 
knows  American  needs  in  this  regard  I 
should  say  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  does. 
His  opinion  is : 

“What  about  the  Americans?  Only  a 
very  few  of  us  speak  English  as  the 
English  do.  We  have  our  own  ‘accent,’ 
as  it  is  called.  We  are  a nervous,  eager, 
strident  people.  We  know  it,  though  we 
do  not  relish  having  foreigners  tell  us 
about  it.  We  speak  not  mellowly,  but 
with  lax  tongues  and  palates,  and  sharply, 
shrilly,  and  with  hardened  mouth  and 
tones  forced  back  upon  the  palate. 

“Pure,  round,  sonorous  tones  are  al- 
most never  heard  in  our  daily  speech. 
We  hear  much  of  the  ease  of  singing  in 
Italian  because  of  the  purity  of  the 
Italian  vowel  sounds ; but  suppose  the 
Italians  pronounced  their  vowel  sounds 
as  we  pronounce  most  of  ours.  Would 
il  be  easy  to  sing  in  Italian  then?  No. 
We  must  first  learn  the  correct  sounds 
of  our  vowels.  We  must  cultivate  beauty 
of  tone  in  daily  speech.  We  must  learn 
that  every  vowel  sound  in  the  English 
tongue  can  be  formed  without  inter- 
rupting the  flow  of  a beautiful  speaking 
tone.” 
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KEEPING  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  PUPIL 
ALIVE  DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 


It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  provide  some  means  of  keeping  the  interest  of  the 
pupil  alive  during  the  summer  months.  There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  student 
to  consider  musical  studies  completed  after  the  Spring  Recital,  especially  as  the 
teacher  is  seldom  in  touch  with  the  pupil  from  July  to  October. 


ETUDE  Trial  Subscription  Offer 
ANY  THREE  COPIES  FOR  25  CENTS 


Teachers  will  find  The  Etude  of  valuable  assistance  in  bridging  over  this  period 
by  having  pupils  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Three  Months’  Trial  Subscription — any 
three  issues  for  25  cents.  This  is  just  about  half  the  regular  subscription  price.  Any 
numbers  from  June  to  October  can  be  selected. 


The  receipt  of  The  Etude  each  month  awakens  the  dormant  interest  of  the  pupil 
by  furnishing  at  least  fifty  pleasing  and  instructive  pieces  of  music  suitable  for  summer 
playing,  in  addition  to  a wealth  of  live  musical  articles.  Thousands  of  teachers  take 
advantage  of  this  special  offer.  Some  donate  the  subscription  to  their  pupils;  others 
order  the  issues  sent  and  add  the  amount  of  25  cents  to  the  regular  instruction  charges. 

That  teachers  may  acquaint  pupils  with  this  offer  we  have  prepared  special 
coupons  for  distribution.  A quantity  will  gladly  be  sent  upon  request. 


Those  having  accounts  with  the  Theo.  Presser  Co.  can  have  the  subscriptions  charged 


The  Etude,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Piano  Tuning  Pays 


Learn  this  independent  profession  at  home 


Our  patented  Tune-a-Phone  simplifies  learninp,  elim- 
inates guess  work,  assures  accuracy, -with  or  without 
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INDISPENSABLE  AIDS. 

There  is  another  thought  calling  for 
expression  which  is,  that  the  vocal  tone, 
the  personal  social  accent  and  sound 
of  our  common  speech  is  a reflection  of 
our  civilization,  so  much  so  that  Mr. 
Henry  James  says:  “Judged  in  this  light, 
it  must  frankly  be  said,  our  civilization 
remains  strikingly  unachieved.”  If  then 
speech  is  a partial  indication  of  our 
character,  making  apparent  our  state  of 
refinement  or  unrefinement,  it  behooves 
us  all  to  rectify  any  such  impurities  we 
may  detect — a refining  process  which  in 
its  operation  will  help  to  refine  ourselves. 

For  the  acquirement  of  a perfect  dic- 
tion in  speech  and  song  (you  cannot  have 
them  separately)  the  following  aids  are 
indispensable : 

1.  A continually  attentive  ear  to  the 
sounds  of  our  own  voices  as  well  as  to 
the  voices  of  others.  A thorough  at- 
tention to  this  will  convert  a poor  voice 
into  a good  one.  It  will  accomplish  the 
difference  between  the  voice  of  the  deaf 
and  the  voice  of  the  average  hearing,  but' 
inattentive  person. 

2.  Write  phonetically  your  speech- 
sounds  and  then  make  a comparison  of 
the  spoken  and  written  word.  Thus  ter 
be  or  not  ter  be  must  be  tu  be  or  not 
tu  be.  Dr.  Bridges  strongly  recommends 
this  aid. 

3.  Sing  all  vowels,  (short  ones  espe- 
cially) with  ear  attentive  and  mind  alert. 
As  I remarked  before,  the  singing  voice 
is  a magnifying  glass  which  will  enlarge 
and  make  more  conscious  the  vocal  qual- 
ity. 

4.  An  analysis  of  the  mechanism  and 
movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  authorities,  so 
that  in  case  the  voice  fails  to  respond 
to  the  aural  demand  the  deficiency  can 
be  rectified  by  means  which  are  longer  in 
accomplishment  but  which,  when  rightly 
applied,  are  certain  in  result. 

Ffrangcon  Davies  says:  “The  training 
of  the  ear  is  one-half  the  training  of 
the  voice,  i.  c.,  aid  No.  1,  but  your 
mind  is  the  court  of  appeal  when  in 
doubt.”  (This  is  aid  No.  4.)  The  train- 
ing of  the  ear  we  may  designate  the 
natural  method,  the  appeal  to  the  mind 
might  be  called  the  mechanical  method, 
but  the  training  of,  and  the  appeal  to. 
beth  ear  and  mind  is  the  only  rational 
or  sure  method,  for  it  is  not  instinct  or 
knowledge  but  that  irresistible  coalition 
instinct  plus  knowledge. 


THE  SPRINGING-BOARD. 


J3Y  GEO.  E.  SHEA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Are  you  a swimmer  and  do  you  dive 
well?  If  you  plunge  in  from  a rock  or 
from  the  shore  at  nearly  the  level  of  the 
water,  you  may  scrape  your  shins  as  you 
leave  terra  firrna  or  you  may  “land”  in 
a prone  position  neither  elegant  nor 
agreeable.  You  feel  as  though  all  one 
side  of  you  had  been  “spanked.”  You 
have  followed  the  line  of  greatest  resis- 
tance in  getting  where  you  wish  to  be. 
Whereas  from  the  end  of  a diving  hoard, 
the  spring  flings  up  your  heels  and  brings 
down  your  head  almost  automatically  and 
you  slip  into  the  cool  depths  with  delight- 
ful ease. 

Now  the  note  in  the  medium,  or  low, 
voice  which  frequently  precedes  a high 
note  in  a song,  should  serve  as  a spring- 
ing-board  to  help  you  to  reach  this  high 
note.  If  you  are  vocally  at  case  on  this 
springing-board  your  chances  of  plunging 
up  to  the  subsequent  tone  with  ease  are 
improved  sixty  per  cent. 

Do  you  worry  in  advance  over  a com- 
ing high  note  in  a vocalize  or  aria,  so 
that  you  say:  “if  only  that  plagucy  note 
was'nt  there,  how  I’d  enjoy  singing  this?” 


Well,  just  examine  and  utilize  the  spring 
ing-board.  In  thinking  about  the  awft 
high  note  you’ve  probably  neglected  an 
maltreated  the  tone  immediately  befor 
it.  Have  plenty  of  reserve  breath  a 
your  command,  let  this  preceding  ton 
be  round,  easy,  ringing,  with  the  mout 
well  open  (not  gaping),  the  whole  voca 
apparatus  well  dilated,  and  thence  sprin 
swiftly  to  the  upper  tone  by  a sudde 
increase  of  the  breath  pressure  (as  thoug 
you  were  suddenly  emptying  the  lungs  o 
air — somewhat  as  you  do  when  coughin 
a little,  the  body  walls  shrinking  i 
sharply  all  around  just  above  the  wais 
line).  Make  this  increase  in  breath  pres 
sure  your  only  voluntary  muscular  ac 
as  you  plunge  to  the  upper  sound.  Tr 
to  let  the  mouth,  tongue  and  throat  re 
main  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  wen 
during  the  tone  from  which  you  sprang. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  difficult  noti 
is  on  the  syllable  “men”  in  “Amen.’ 
Proceed  thus: — 


an  — en  — , 


ah  - mS  - n, 


Should  the  difficulty  persist,  practice  ii 
the  same  way  in  a lower  key  and  worl 
up,  a half-tone  at  a time,  to  the  actua 
pitch. 

A successful  dive  to  a high  tone  i 
mighty  enjoyable.  Don’t  neglect  tin 
springing-board. 


THE  UP-LIFT. 


F.  W.  WODELL. 


Some  of  the  most  earnest  students, 
suffer  through  their  very  earnestness  and 
consuming  desire  for  progress.  Through 
lack  of  experience  they  are  unable  right- 
ly to  estimate  the  work  they  are  doing 
and  its  inevitable  influence  for  good. 
And  so  they  become  discouraged,  and 
worst  of  all,  lose  confidence  in  their  vocal 
gifts  and  ability  to  learn.  While  in  this 
state  of  mind  the  pupil  can  accomplish 
hut  little,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
teacher  should  do  what  he  can  to  bring 
him  out  of  it.  Better  still,  let  the  in- 
structor take  all  means  of  prevention 
when  he  once  has  noted  the  tendency. 
Especially  should  he  be  careful  that  noth- 
ing in  his  manner  or  way  of  teaching 
shall  give  these  sincere  but  doubtful  ones 
cause  for  feeling  that  he.  too,  is  dis- 
couraged or  lacks  confidence  in  them. 
There  are  a few  students  of  singing  who 
are  too  sure  of  themselves  and  need  to 
be  humbled  before  anything  can  be  done 
for  them.  These  at  present  we  will  not 
consider.  Leaving  them  out  of  account, 
it  is  certain  that  the  teacher  who  is  able 
to  make  his  pupil  believe  in  his  own 
powers,  who  can  bring  him  to  attack  his 
task  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  able 
to  conquer  it,  will  make  many  successes. 
The  studio  should  be  a place  of  “up-lift,” 
of  encouragement,  of  stimulation,  of 
faith,  confidence.  Failure  is  but  tempo- 
rary ; the  next  time  victory  is  yours ; be- 
lieve in  yourself.  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  to  do.  and  the  manner  of  doing 
it?  Yes?  Then  be  sure  you  can  do  it. 
One  of  the  most  talkcd-of  American 
teachers  who  has  settled  in  Europe  gains 
much  of  his  success  through  his  great 
and  constantly  exerted  ability  to  inspire 
his  pupils  with  confidence  in  their  own 
powers.  It  is  not  hypnotism — just  plain 
common  sense  put  to  work. 
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DES  IT  PAY  TO  TRAIN  THE 
VOICE?” 


BY  H.  LOREN  CLEMENTS. 


x is  to  be  feared  that  nine  out  of 
e ry  ten  people  who  read  the  above 
l immediately  have  a mental  vision 
the  dollar  sign  glowing  before  their 
ctical  eyes.  To  reduce  any  proposi- 
i to  a dollar  and  cents  basis  is  a 
ird-headed,”  practical  thing  to  do; 

is  it  not  possible  to  be  too  hard- 
ided?  too  practical  when  you  try 
estimate  the  benefit  of  art?  Money 
lerally  comes  to  him  who  is  devoted 
a broad-minded  way  to  his  art,  but 
dom  to  him  who  is  continually 
nded  by  the  dollar  sign.  Shall  we 
isider  the  question  under  the  dif- 
ent  phases  of  life? 

DOES  IT  PAY  PHYSICALLY? 

Does  high  vitality  resulting  from 
ep  breathing  appeal  to  you?  Do  you 
nt  to  banish  stomach  and  intestinal 
i mbles?  Try  diaphragmatic  breathing 
;d  the  inevitable  kneading  processes 
lich  such  breathing  demands.  Do 
u have  throat  trouble?  Does  a few 
nutes  of  singing  or  loud  talking 
ike  your  throat  sore?  Try  to  sup- 
rt  your  voice  on  your  breath  and  to 
e your  head  as  a sounding  board. 

3 you  desire  a long  life  of  happiness? 
:view  mentally  the  long  list  of  sing- 
js.  Very  seldom  can  you  recall  one 
io  has  died  before  sixty  and  many 
them  have  done  and  are  doing 
most  their  best  work  at  that  age. 
Happy?  They  are  the  most  joyous, 
ntented  people  on  earth ! 

Socially.  A well  modulated  resonant 
■caking  voice  is  a tremendous  force 
wards  the  realization  of  personal 
agnetism.  The  most  commonplace 
atitude  may  demand  attention  when 
well  modulated  voice  is  the  vehicle 
expression.  Who  holds  the  closest 
tention  in  a social  gathering?  a good 
anist  or  the  singer  whose  words  can 
• understood? 

If  you  have  a well-trained  voice,  win 
le  heart  of  your  hostess  by  offering  it 
eely.  Do  not  expect  uncounted  gold 
> be  given  every  time  you  deign  to 
ng.  Volunteer  your  services  to  good 
loirs;  organize  a choral  society.  Give 
eely  and  you  shall  reap  the  highest 
f social  good  and  do  your  part 
iwards  raising  music  to  a higher  stand- 
rd.  Forget  the  dollar  sign. 


sional  life,  testifies  to  fhe  mental  relax- 
ation, the  different  viewpoint,  the  spir- 
itual uplift  which  he  finds  in  the  study 
of  song  classics,  or  the  larger  form  of 
music  found  in  choral  societies  and 
opera. 

Mothers,  fathers,  are  you  concerned 
over  the  future  of  your  boys  and  girls? 
Try  to  interest  them  in  good  music. 
Send  them  to  good  teachers  that  they 
may  learn  to  handle  their  voices  and 
thus  gain  confidence.  Then  encourage 
them  to  join  some  first-class  church 
choir  or  singing  society.  If  you  insist 
on  the  best  in  this  line  they  will  meet 
a class  of  people  there  whose  associa- 
tion coupled  with  the  music  they  sing 
cannot  help  but  raise  them  into  a higher 
spiritual  life. 

DOES  IT  PAY  FINANCIALLY? 

Financially.  The  dollar  sign  has  inten- 
tionally been  left  out  of  this  article. 
The  American  people  are  rapidly  raising 
their  standards  in  regard  to  vocal  music ; 
the  American  people  are  always  willing 
to  pay  for  the  best  they  can  get.  Set 
yourself  to  a high  standard,  be  willing 
to  work  as  long  as  a doctor  or  a lawyer 
to  reach  this  standard  and  you  will  find 
that  the  training  of  your  voice  will  pay, 
not  only  physically,  socially,  mentally 
and  spiritually,  but  financially. 


POVERTY  AND  ARTISTIC 
CREATION. 


BY  A.  FASSI0. 


DOES  IT  PAY  MENTALLY? 

It  requires  a great  amount  of  mental 
concentration  to  master  the  first  prin- 
iples  of  singing.  To  change  the  habits 
f breathing  of  a lifetime  from  shallow, 
asping  efforts  of  the  chest  to  the  deep, 
ouscular  control  of  the  diaphragm  and 
wer  ribs ; to  make  the  resonating 
hambers  of  the  head  act  in  the  same 
apacity  as  the  horn  of  a talking-ma- 
hine;  to  relax  certain  unnecessary 
luscles  and  still  be  buoyant;  to  change 
ne’s  impure  vowelization  and  correct 
ne’s  slovenly  enunciation;  all  this  re- 
uires  mental  concentration.  But  under 
ruidance  and  with  patience  it  at  last 
inks  into  the  sub-conscience,  becomes 
second-nature,”  and  thus  leaves  the 
nind  free  to  the  higher  efforts  of 
>roper  phrasing  and  interpretation, 
doing  up  on  the  scale  we  come  to  the 
nemorizing  of  recital  programs  and  the 
■61  es  of  opera.  Good  vocal  cords  and 
he  control  of  breath  make  but  the  be- 
;inning.  The  successful  singer  must 
vork  for  mental  concentration. 

Lastly  comes  the  effect  on  the  finer, 
ligher  life  of  the  individual.  Here  the 
esults  cannot  be  written  about,  they 
an  only  be  felt.  The  hard-working 
nan,  be  he  in  business  or  in  profes- 


The  psychological  effect  of  poverty 
upon  the  human  mind  of  the  victim  can 
only  be  imagined,  but  volumes  have  been 
written  upon  the  physiological  effect  of 
a slender  diet  and  uncongenial  quarters 
upon  creative  genius.  Some  make  a point 
of  trying  to  show  that  the  spontaneous 
simplicity  of  Schubert  and  Mozart  are 
the  result  of  a frugal  life,  while  the  com- 
plexities of  Brahms  and  Richard  Strauss 
have  been  due  to  the  copious  means  they 
have  always  possessed.  The  case  of 
Mendelssohn,  however,  disputes  this,  and 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  advantage 
in  poverty  so  long  as  the  composer  does 
not  use  his  wealth  to  abuse  his  body. 
Rossini  might  have  been  a far  greater 
composer  had  he  been  less  fond  of  the 
elegant  viands  which  a large  income 
brought  to  his  plate. 

Notwithstanding  some  surprising  inci- 
dents showing  that  men  with  plenty  are 
quite  capable  of  producing  masterpieces, 
there  is  a deep-seated  idea  that  success 
is  injurious  to  genius.  Cervantes,  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  and  father  of 
Spanish  literature,  used  to  live  in 
extreme  poverty,  depending  upon  a very 
small  pension  or  allowance  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Seville.  Once  a French  ambas- 
sador protested  to  the  good  archbishop 
that  a genius  like  Cervantes  should  be 
permitted  to  rise  and  have  the  comforts 
to  which  his  talents  entitled  him.  The 
archbishop  is  said  to  have  answered,  “We 
agree  with  you  in  that  he  is  a genius. 
All  of  us  recognize  him  as  such,  but 
since  he  wrote  all  of  his  best  work  dur- 
ing a period  of  poverty,  would  it  not  be 
tampering  with  divine  Providence  to 
make  him  wealthy?  Surely  it  is  best  to 
keep  him  in  a state  where  he  must  work 
all  the  harder  if  he  would  live.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a 
genius  has  literally  starved  to  death  from 
lack  of  material  appreciation.  There  may 
be  a genius  right  in  your  own  circle  who 
is  as  hopelessly  incapable  of  supporting 
himself  as  the  bright  little  canary  in  his 
golden  prison.  To  neglect  that  genius  is 
about  as  cruel  as  it  would  be  to  send  the 
pet  songster  free  in  the  midst  of  a bliz- 
zard. Neither  has  had  the  training  which 
enables  him  to  care  for  himself. 


THE  TONSILS  AND  THE  VOICE. 

To  the  Editor: 

Referring  to  the  article  printed  in  the 
February  Etude  headed,  “Is  the  removal 
of  the  tonsils  an  undesirable  operation.” 
The  article  was  the  opinion  of  a spe- 
cialist, Dr.  R.  B.  Faulkner. 

To  me,  the  statements  were  absurd  so 
I ask  for  space  in  your  valuable  magazine 
to  present  another  side  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Faulkner  says,  “To  destroy  the 
tonsil  is  to  destroy  its  function,”  yet  it  is 
generally  admitted  the  tonsil  has  no 
function. 

Tonsils  removed  with  care  leave  a good 
relation  of  the  structures  bounding  the 
tonsil  area  recesses,  and  the  frightful 
mortality  of  which  Dr.  Faulkner  speaks 
has  been  considerably  lessened  in  the  past 
few  years  due  to  the  now  generally  rec- 
ognized technic  and  newly  devised  in- 
struments. 

His  percentage  (95)  of  the  diseased 
tonsils  that  can  be  cured  without  opera- 
tion is  too  high,  no  one  specialist-  would 
claim  to  cure  95  out  of  100  with  simple 
medical  treatment  alone. 

Take  cases  of  recurrent  tonsilar  ab- 
scesses, chronic  sore  throat,  obstruction 
to  swallowing,  respiration  or  speech, 
when  medical  treatment  is  of  no  perma- 
nent relief,  the  tonsils  should  be  removed. 

Children  and  young  adults  who  have 
reason  to  fear  tuberculosis  are  justified 
in  having  tonsils  removed,  to  close  off 
the  avenue  of  entrance  to  the  lungs 
(through  the  lymphatics)  of  these  deadly 
germs. 

When  toxic  absorption  of  diseased 
tonsils  shows  systemic  effect,  and  local 
treatment  does  not  effect  a cure,  the 
tonsils  should  be  removed. 

The  operation  is  generally  condemned 
by  those  who  were  unfortunate  in  having 
an  inexperienced  operator. 

Comparing  removal  of  tonsil  with  re- 
moval of  eye  is  not  logical,  one  has  a 
separate  function,  the  other  none. 

Comparing  tonsil  and  appendix  removal, 
infection  is  common  and  often  fatal  fol- 
lowing appendix  removal,  with  tonsils 
there  seldom  follows  any  infection. 

Comparing  hip  joint  and  tonsil  opera- 
tion, hip  joint  operation  is  done  for 
several  main  reasons,  gangrene  in  ex- 
tremity, malignant  growth  in  extremity, 
secondary  hemorrhage  or  the  spreading  of 
disease  above  the  seat  of  operation  before 
performance,  in  tonsil  removal  there  is 
seldom  if  ever  any  of  these  factors  to 
contend  with,  so  why  compare  these  two 
operations? 

Dr.  Faulkner  states,  “Not  one  death 
has  resulted  from  adenoid  removal,’  yet, 
this  operation  usually  accompanies  tonsil 
removal. 

As  for  the  operation  being  painful, 
bloody  and  dangerous,  the  anesthetic 
overcomes  pain,  operations  are  usually 
bloody,  and  the  only  danger  is  an  inex- 
perienced operator,  or  slight  chance  of 
patient  being  a “bleeder.” 

Dr.  Faulkner’s  book,  to  which  he  so 
often  refers,  does  not  state  how  many 
singers  have  had  their  own  tonsils  re- 
moved, and  their  opinions  differ  about 
equally,  for  and  against  tonsil  removal. 

Singers  whose  voice  is  their  fortune 
would  naturally  disapprove  of  operations, 
if  protracted  local  treatment  would  enable 
them  to  continue  singing,  so  why  use 
them  as  authorities  on  the  subject? 

In  conclusion,  my  daughter,  a child  of 
nine,  had  her  tonsils  removed  four 
months  ago  by  a prominent  specialist, 
previous  to  removal  she  was  subject  to 
tonsilitis,  and  could  not  sing  a note, 
to-day  she  is  perfectly  healthy  and  tone 
perfect;  naturally  I say  it  is  best,  to 
remove  the  tonsil.” 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Smith. 
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CHOICE  OF  CHOIR  MUSIC.  is  really  capable  of  good  effect,  as  planned 
In  choosing  appropriate  and  varied  with  the  forces  at  hand.  Sometimes  even 
music  for  Sunday  after  Sunday,  through-  ^-experienced  choirmasters  will  make  the 
out  the  year,  the  choir  director  finds  con-  ~ 


fronting  him  a problem  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  housekeeper  planning  the 
daily  bill  of  fare.  There  are  many  things 
to  be  considered,  aside  from  his  own 
fancy.  The  liking  of  many  of  the  con- 
gregation for  certain  old  and  favorite 
numbers  must  be  balanced  up  against  the 
constant  demand  for  newness  and  variety, 
and  a judicious  compromise  must  be 
struck.  The  season  of  the  church  year 
must  be  considered,  and  special  occasions, 
whether  of  a joyous  or  a solemn  nature, 
properly  provided  for.  The  present 
repertoire  of  the  choir  must  be  well  kept 
in  mind,  in  order  to  utilize  it  when 
practicable,  and  their  ability  to  master  new 
music  of  any  given  grade  must  be  fairly 
judged,  and  not  overestimated. 

In  churches  having  a liturgy,  and  ob- 
serving the  Church  year  closely,  it  is  pos- 
sible and  convenient  to  make  out  a pro- 
gram, at  least  provisionally,  for.  the  whole 
year  in  advance,  including  hymns,  chants, 
anthems  and  even  organ  preludes  and 
postludes.  In  one  Episcopal  Church 
where  the  writer  was  organist,  the  rector 
made  out  for  him  a complete  list  of  suit- 
able hymns  for  both  morning  and  evening 
service  throughout  the  year.  In  actual 
use  this  had  to  be  modified  somewhat,  as 
he  agreed  with  me  in  observing  that  he 
had  selected  too  large  a proportion  of 
unfamiliar  hymns,  and  he  requested  rpe 
to  make  a more  frequent  use  of  the  old 
favorites,  at  my  own  discretion.  Never- 
theless, the  list  was  a valuable  guide. 

PLANNING  AHEAD. 

In  those  denominations  where  a freer 
form  of  service  is  the  rule,  one  can  do 
little  more  in  the  line  of  long-distance 
planning  than  to  provide  suitably  for 
Easter  and  Christmas,  and  this  very  free- 
dom of  choice  often  becomes  an  embar- 
rassment, as  there  is  a much  greater  like- 
lihood of  chance  inappropriateness.  There 
have  been  some  instances  of  this  so 
strikingly  absurd  as  to  have  passed  into 
newspaper  jokes.  Witness,  for  instance, 
after  a good  old-fashioned  sermon  on 
“Hell,”  a sentimental  Gospel-Hymn  solo, 
beginning  with  the  words  “Tell  Mother 
I’ll  be  there.” 

If  the  director  aspires,  in  spile  of  these 
conditions,  to  make  the  musical  part  of 
the  service  an  artistic  unit,  it  is  well  to 
ask  the  minister  to  choose  hymns  as  early 
in  the  week  as  possible,  appropriate  to 
the  intended  subject  of  his  discourse,  in 
order  that  the  choir-director  may  in  turn 
provide  for  suitable  anthems,  etc.,  guided 
by  the  character  of  the  hymns. 

Passing  to  the  matter  of  preparation: 
It  is  well  to  have  the  choir  begin  to  re- 
hearse any  new  anthem  several  weeks 
before  it  is  actually  needed,  though  these 
earlier  rehearsals  need  not  be  so  thorough 
as  the  final  one — indeed,  may  be  more  in 
he  nature  of  sight-reading.  Their  object 
: threefold:  first,  to  roughly  familiarize 
th<  singers  with  the  new  music;  second, 
discover  just  what  and  where  the  chief 
difficulties  lie,  in  order  to  give  them 
special  practice  at  a subsequent  rehearsal ; 
third,  to  ascertain  if  the  piece  in  question 


mistake  of  choosing  a piece  too  difficult 
'or  their  choir  to  master  within  the  avail- 
able time.  In  this  case  it  is  wiser  to  with- 
draw it  and  substitute  an  easier  one.  If 
there  is  no  easier  anthem  on  hand  exactly 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  one  may  often 
save  the  day  by  a search  of  the  hymnal, 
nearly  all  good  hymnals  containing,  be- 
sides those  hymn-tunes  really  suited  to 
congregational  use,  a certain  number  of 
more  elaborate  settings  of  hymns,  which 
are  suitable  and  only  suitable  for  a choir. 
One  of  these  may  be  prepared  on  short 
notice,  and  prove  quite  acceptable  to  all 
concerned.  They  are  also  a good  recourse 
in  cases  where  the  choir  is  weakened  by 
the  unexpected  absence  of  important 
voices. 

Coming  now  to  the  matter  of  suitable 
variety.  One  successful  choirmaster  of 
my  acquaintance  keeps  a methodical 
record  of  each  Sunday’s  program  through- 
out the  whole  year.  By  referring  to  this 
he  is  able  to  remind  himself  of  music 
found  suitable  for  various  special  occa- 
sions and  also  to  guard  against  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  pieces. 

Speaking  of  repetition,  however,  con- 
gregations where  certain  canticles  are 
used  as  parts  of  the  liturgy  (like  the 
Te  Deum,  Magnificat,  etc.),  will  tolerate 
and  even  approve  of  the  long-continued 
use  of  one  familiar  setting  of  these 
canticles,  if  only  they  have  the  desired 
variety  in  the  matter  of  hymns  and 
anthems.  Notwithstanding  this  tolerance 
of  the  familiar,  it  is  best  to  change  the 
settings  from  time  to  time,  if  only  to  keep 
up  the  interest  of  the  choir,  and  a good 
time  to  present  a new  musical  setting  of, 
for  instance,  the  Te  Deum,  or  the  various 
numbers  of  the  Communion  Office,  is  at 
some  high  festival,  such  as  Easter  or 
Christmas.  Well  equipped  and  capable 
choirs  often  make  an  entire  change  of  all 
the  ritual-music  as  often  as  once  a month, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The 
minimum  equipment  for  even  the  least 
pretentious  choirs,  however,  should  be  at 
least  two  complete  settings  of  the  Com- 
munion Office  and  all  the  canticles — one 
for  ordinary  use,  and  another,  somewhat 
more  elaborate,  perhaps,  for  high  festivals. 


HOW  BEST  MADE  A DECISION. 

Of  the  caustic  wit  of  the  greatest  or- 
ganist of  the  nineteenth  century — W.  T. 
Best — the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Peace,  in 
the  important  position  of  organist  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  many  stories 
are  told.  Here  is  one  which  I do  not 
think  has  appeared  in  print  before.  Be- 
ing requested  by  a music  committee  to 
adjudicate  upon  the  performances  of 
three  applicants  for  a church  position, 
Best  heard  the  trio  without  note  or  com- 
ment and.  at  the  conclusion,  walked  up  to 
the  committee  and  sardonically  remarked, 
‘'Gentlemen,  the  candidate  I have  last 
heard  is  the  least  offensive  of  the  three. 
I’ll  take  my  fee,  please  1”  Of  the  com- 
mittee’s opinion  upon  that  method  of  ad- 
judication there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  record.  And  if  there  were  I very 
much  doubt  whether  it  would  be  quite 
suitable  for  publication  in  this  column. 

Dr.  Orlando  A.  Mansfield. 


ROUTINE  OF  CHOIR 
REHEARSALS. 

An  over-long  rehearsal  brings  fatigue 
and  strain  on  the  voices,  and  in  the  case 
of  a volunteer  choir  may  dampen  the 
zeal  of  the  members  through  its  tedious- 
ness, consequently  the  leader  must  have 
every  detail  of  a rehearsal  carefully 
planned  to  secure  the  best  possible  results 
from  a minimum  of  time  spent. 

First  of  all,  begin  strictly  on  time,  even 
if  only  one  or  two  singers  are  present— 
make  a show  of  doing  something,  if  it  is 
only  to  run  over  some  already  familiar 
hymn  which  is  to  be  used  the  next  Sun- 
day, then  when  the  tardy  ones  arrive  they 
will  feel  more  effectually  rebuked  to  find 
the  rehearsal  has  begun  without  them 
than  they  would  by  a wordy  admonition. 
Sometimes  one  can  make  the  effect  even 
more  forcible  by  saying  in  a courteous 
tone,  “We  will  now  rehearse  such  and 
such  a number  once  more,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr,  A.  and  Miss  B.,  who  were  unable 
to  get  here  on  time  this  evening.” 

As  to  the  order  of  procedure,  I have 
found  the  following  as  good  as  any: 

1.  Vocalizing  exercises.  (With  boy 

choirs  only.) 

2.  Rehearsal  of  hymns.  (Unfamiliar 

ones  sung  entire;  familiar  ones,  only  a 
stanza  or  two.) 

3.  Rehearsal  of  anthems,  chants,  etc,, 
for  use  on  the  coming  Sunday.  (If  new, 
these  are  supposed  to  have  been  already 
practiced  at  one  or  more  previous  re- 
hearsals.) 

4.  Rehearsal  of  new  music,  for  future 
use. 

5.  In  exceptional  cases,  otle  more  repeti- 
tion of  any  important  or  difficult  number 
about  to  be  produced,  and  rehearsed 
already  under  No.  3. 

STUDYING  NEW  MUSIC. 

In  learning  a new  and  unfamiliar 
anthem  I find  the  best  plan  is  to  give  the 
chorus  a broad  and  general  idea  of  it 
first  of  all.  making  them  sing  through  it 
from  first  to  last  at  a proper  tempo,  even 
if  they  are  unable  to  sing  every  note. 
Next  divide  it  into  convenient  sections, 
and  have  them  study  these  one  at  a time, 
but  in  the  same  manner.  Then,  and  not 
sooner,  give  accurate  training  in  all  the 
detail,  taking  single  phrases,  and  where 
necessary  the  voices  singly.  Invite  re- 
quests from  the  singers  for  special  prac- 
tice on  any  places  which  they  may  find 
more  difficult  than  one  would  expect.  In 
the  course  of  training  demand,  from  time 
to  time,  unaccompanied  singing,  even  in 
cases  where  the  accompaniment  forms  an 
important  independent  part.  There  is  no 
surer  way  .ban  that  to  discover  weak 
places  and  give  absolute  certainty  in  per- 
formance. 

Certain  choirmasters  proceed  on  almost 
the  opposite  plan,  and  attempt  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  of  detail 
in  the  first  study  of  a new  chorus  or 
anthem,  taking  it  bit  by  bit,  and  bringing 
the  singers  to  a sudden  halt  at  every 
error.  Their  patience  is  commendable, 
but  ill-directed.  Their  choruses  are  free 
from  any  marked  technical  error,  hut 
always  lack  sentiment  and  quality  of  tone, 
and  are  frequently  marred  by  a sort  of 
timidity  of  performance.  It  is  far  better 
to  let  the  singers  see  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at,  as  a whole,  and  then  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  errors  of  the  very  first 
attempt  will  soon  correct  themselves  with- 
out any  particular  attention,  whereas  if 
we  attend  to  errors  in  detail  first  of  all. 
the  correction  of  them  will  be  laborious  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  final  outcome  by  no 
means  better. 


Only  through  the  most  thorough 
instruction  possible  can  the  very  best 
results  be  obtained.  More  than  this,  the 
best  instruction  makes  the  easiest  path. — 
A.  B.  Marx. 
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ORGANISTS  AS  VOCAL 
TEACHERS. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  or  read 
complaints  from  vocal  teachers  that 
organists  are  competing  with  them  un- 
fairly in  their  chosen  field.  They  usually 
further  allege  that  organists  are  not  prop- 
erly qualified  to  teach  voice,  that  they 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  they 
even  use  whatever  influence  they  may 
have  in  the  matter  of  choir  appointments 
as  a means  of  obtaining  pupils.  These 
are  indeed  serious  charges,  if  true,  but 
the  writer's  own  investigation  convinces 
him  that  in  most  cases  they  arise  either 
from  the  professional  jealousy  of  singing- 
teachers,  or  from  a failure  to  realize  cer- 
tain of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
choir-singer. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  organists 
in  general  have  taken  these  accusations 
so  meekly,  instead  of  replying  in  print, 
and  telling  the  real  truth  of  the  matter. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  generally  as 
follows : 

VOICE  TEACHERS  WHO  ARE  NOT 
MUSICIANS. 

Many  of  those  vocal  teachers  who  are 
most  competent  and  successful  in  the 
matter  of  voice-building  and  “placing” 
the  tone,  are  but  poorly  educated  musi- 
cians outside  of  this  one  small  but  im- 
portant specialty,  and  even  where  they 
have  the  necessary  ability,  they  never  take 
any  interest  or  are  willing  to  spend  any 
time  and  effort  in  teaching  a pupil  either 
the  rudiments  of  sight-singing,  which 
should  precede  what  is  commonly  known 
as  “vocal  culture,”  or  the  broad  and  in- 
telligent musicianship  which  should  come 
after  it.  The  result  is  that  one  of  their 
pupils  will  apply  for  a choir  position, 
with  a voice  of  lovely  quality  and  a reper- 
toire of  two  or  three  songs,  learned 
parrot-fashion,  but  totally  destitute  of  any 
training  in  sight-singing,  and  so  weak  in 
the  matter  of  time-keeping  as  to  be 
shaky  about  entrance  after  rests,  liable 
to  cut  short  long  notes,  etc. 

Music  committees,  impressed  by  the 
quality  of  the  voice,  and  not  realizing  the 
young  singer’s  deficiencies,  will  frequently 
insist  on  appointing  them  to  choir  posi- 
tions, to  the  great  dismay  of  the  organist, 
who  must  spend  many  hours  of  valuable 
time  in  coaching  them,  outside  of  the 
regular  choir-rehearsal  hour,  in  order  to 
make  their  services  in  the  choir  even  so 
much  as  a possibility.  In  cases  like  this, 
it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  the  young 
singer  should  take  lessons  from  the  or- 
ganist, and  pay  for  them  as  well. 

We  are  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  fair 
argument,  that  the  organist  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  vocal  culture  as  a specialty,  and 
that  his  work  with  singers  is  either  the 
teaching  of  sight-singing  and  the  general 
rudiments  of  music,  or  else  is  a coaching 
in  anthems  and  other  repertoire  of  the 
choir.  This,  however,  is  to  give  far  too 
little  credit  to  the  ordinary  standard  of 
equipment  among  organist-choirmasters. 
A great  number  of  them,  possibly  even 
a majority,  have  at  one  time  or  another 
made  a study  of  vocal  culture,  under 
competent  masters,  and  have  at  least 
sufficient  knowledge  and  good  judgment 
to  avoid  any  errors  in  teaching  which 
could  be  of  direct  and  serious  detriment 
to  the  voice. 

VOICE  TEACHERS  AND  SIGHT-READING. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  those  who  make  a profession  of 
vocal  teaching,  exclusively,  do  not  make 
it  part  of  their  business  to  teach  sight- 
singing. In  cases  where  a pupil  complains 
of  deficiency  in  this  line,  they  commonly 
recommend  them  to  study  the  piano. 
That  is  one  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
a partial  and  very  unsatisfactory  one. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a violin 


teacher  or  a trombone  teacher  who  was 
compelled  to  send  his  pupils  to  study  piano, 
being  unable  to  instruct  in  reading  the 
notes  correctly  from  the  staff,  or  to  in- 
culcate correct  time  keeping?  As  matters 
are  at  present,  it  is  absolutely  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  most  mediocre 
professional  orchestra-player  is  a better 
musician  than  the  best  singer,  barring  a 
few  honorable  exceptions. 

Until  such  time  as  vocal  teachers  see 
fit  to  mend  their  ways  and  become  real 
musicians,  there  will  always  be  a perfectly 
legitimate  field  for  the  organist  as  a 
vocal  teacher. 


QUARTET  VERSUS  CHORUS 
CHOIRS. 

Not  long  since  the  writer’s  advice  was 
sought  by  the  chairman  of  the  music 
committee  of  a good  sized  church  in  a 
city  of  some  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants. It  occurred  to  him  that  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  reply,  omitting  purely 
local  references,  might  prove  of  value  to 
a wider  number  of  readers,  among  those 
interested  in  the  problems  of  church 
music.  It  read  essentially  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir  : — I am  delighted  to  hear  that 
your  parish  contemplates  replacing  the 
quartet  with  a chorus  choir,  and  also  in- 
troducing a liturgical  form  of  service,  as 
well  as  a more  “churchly”  style  of  music. 
It  is  directly  in  line  with  a wide-spread 
spirit  of  reform  which  is  now  going  on 
in  the  matter  of  church  music.  A quartet, 
as  you  no  doubt  understand,  however  ex- 
cellent, is,  strictly  speaking,  chamber- 
music — too  small  and  delicate  for  a large 
hall,  and  incapable  of  any  breadth  or 
grandeur.  The  personal  element,  too,  is 
sure  to  be  too  prominent,  the  singers  be- 
ing liable  to  vie  with  each  other  to  “show 
off,”  and  to  feel  always  that  they  are 
performing  before  an  audience.  Indeed, 
it  would  astonish  and  perplex  not  a few 
of  them  to  be  told  that  any  other  atti- 
tude was  expected  from  them.  Yet  in  the 
canons  of  one  denomination  I read  that 
the  choir  is  to  be  considered  “part  of  the 
worshiping  congregation,”  in  another  that 
they  are  “persons  skilled  in  music,  en- 
gaged to  assist  the  clergy.”  It  will  take 
no  lengthy  argument  to  demonstrate  that 
the  quartet  choir  fails  to  realize  either  of 
these  ideals. 

Nevertheless,  before  making  any  change, 
it  would  be  well  for  your  committee  to 
realize  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  be 
ready  to  meet  them  bravely.  Not  that  I 
would  discourage  you,  for  anything  worth 
doing  is  sure  to  be  some  trouble,  and  the 
more  well-worth  doing,  the  more  trouble, 
as  a rule. 

As  a matter  of  mere  convenience  and 
reliability,  the  arguments  are  all  in  favor 
of  the  paid  quartet,  and  despite  the  cost 
of  the  salaries  the  quartet  has  even  some 
elements  of  economy.  Take  the  matter 
of  printed  music,  for  instance.  The 
quartet  may  be  supplied  with  copies  of  a 
new  anthem  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents, 
while  for  a good-sized  chorus  the  bill 
might  be  from  three  to  five  or  six  dollars. 

Another  matter  of  economy  is  in  the 
organist's  salary.  A good  organist,  who 
is  capable  of  collecting  and  training  a 
chorus,  expects  and  deserves  a much 
higher  salary  than  does  an  equally  good 
player  whose  responsibility  is  limited  to 
playing  hymns  and  voluntaries  and  ac- 
companying a quartet.  When  you  find  a 
man  whose  personality  and  powers  of 
leadership  are  such  as  to  command  the 
constant  interest  and  regular  attendance 
of  a large  volunteer  chorus  you  have  a 
really  big  man— almost  too  big  for  any 
salary  that  a church  would  be  likely  to 
pay.  This  leads  us  to  the  crowning  diffi- 
culty of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  reason- 
ably easy  to  get  a chorus  together  for 
some  special  occasion — Christmas,  Easter 


or  the  performance  of  some  tuneful  and 
popular  cantata,  but  it  is  impossible, 
without  the  most  constant  and  well- 
directed  efforts,  to  secure  regular  at- 
tendance at  weekly  rehearsals  or  at  the 
regular  grind  of  Sunday  services.  The 
leader  will  carefully  prepare  some  more 
or  less  elaborate  anthem — Sunday  opens 
up  rainy,  and  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
tenors  present,  perhaps  no  altos,  so  he 
must  lay  it  aside  and  substitute  a familiar 
hymn.  This  discourages  those  who  are 
present,  and  have  labored  to  prepare  their 
part.  Nor  is  the  choice  of  very  simple 
music  any  solution  of  the  problem,  for 
this  will  make  the  more  ambitious  and 
musical  members  of  the  choir  lose  their 
interest.  The  most  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  either  to  pay  every  mem- 
ber of  the  chorus  a small  sum,  as  is  done 
with  boy  choirs,  or  at  least  to  pay  one 
or  two  leading  singers  of  each  kind  of 
voice.  The  “salaries”  paid  to  those  who 
would  almost  be  willing  to  sing  without 
pay  may  be  absurdly  small,  and  yet  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  securing  regularity 
of  attendance.  I have  known  a dollar  a 
week,  or  even  fifty  cents,  to  do  the  trick, 
in  a small  city.  At  this  rate  the  salary 
of  a good  quartet  would  secure  quite  a 
sizable  chorus.  Of  course,  if  a church 
is  able,  it  is  quite  a good  thing  to  keep 
on  salary  four  competent  soloists  in  addi- 
tion to  the  chorus,  merely  for  the  inci- 
dental solos  in  anthems,  but  solos  are  not 
necessary  to  good  church  music— indeed, 
with  a discreet  choice  of  music  they  will 
never  be  missed  in  the  work  of  a well- 
balanced  and  well-trained  chorus. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CHOIR. 

With  the  “paid”  portion  of  the  choir 
as  a nucleus  it  will  be  easy  to  add  a num- 
ber of  volunteers,  but  as  an  aid  to  their 
regularity  it  is  well  to  offer  one  or  more 
prizes  for  steady  attendance  throughout 
the  year,  and  to  cultivate  a social  spirit 
among  the  choir  in  various  ways  which 
will  easily  occur  to  you.  Once  success- 
fully established  a choir  of  this  kind  will 
draw  its  membership  even  from  outside 
of  your  own  parish  and  your  own 
denomination. 

One  more  point  before  I close.  In  at- 
tempting to  introduce  radical  changes  of 
this  kind  be  sure  that  your  committee  is 
prepared  to  act  as  a unit,  or  at  least  that 
you  have  a safe  working  majority.  There 
is  nothing  more  disheartening  than  to  go 
to  the  labor  and  expense  of  establishing 
a chorus  choir  and  then  to  find  strong 
reactionary  influences  at  work  to  dis- 
credit all  you  have  done  and  bring  about 
a reversion  to  the  old  regime.  Sometimes 
such  a movement  is  set  on  foot  by  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  members  of  the  old 
quartet,  so  be  on  your  guard. 

I would  not  advise  any  parish  to  under- 
take a chorus  choir  “as  an  experiment,” 
because  the  difficulties  are  such  that  they 
will  be  sure  to  abandon  it,  but  if  they  are 
really  convinced  beforehand  that  a chorus 
choir  is  what  ought  to  be  and  must  be, 
then  they  will  succeed,  and  are  on  the 
right  road  to  a dignified,  inspiring  and 
churchly  sort  of  music,  which  can  never 
come  from  the  much  overrated  quartet. 

Trusting  that  I have  not  discouraged 
you  from  your  laudable  purpose  by  mag- 
nifying the  difficulties.  I wish  you  every 
success,  and  remain, 

Yours  sincerely. 


Unfortunately  credit  for  the  authorship 
of  the  article,  “Volunteer  Versus  Paid 
Choirs,”  in  the  June  Etude  was  not  given 
to  the  writer,  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Sammond. 
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THE  ETUDE 

HOW  CHOPIN  TAUGHT 


BY  ERNST  EBI.RH ARD. 


Perhaps  of  all  of  Chopin's  artistic 
activities  his  capabilities  as  a teacher 
are  the  least  important.  But  although 
his  prominent  pupils  were  few,  yet  his 
compositions  exercised  and  still  exer- 
cise an  influence  upon  the  class  room 
which  no  teacher  alone  has  done.  The 
new  vistas  of  technic  and  tone  that  he 
revealed  seem  ever  on  the  increase, 
since  the  popularity  of  his  compositions 
is  certainly  not  on  the  wane. 

Chopin  was  the  teacher  par  excellence 
of  the  aristocracy.  A contemporary 
writes:  “His  distinguished  manners, 

his  studied  and  somewhat  affected  re- 
finement in  all  things,  make  Chopin  the 
model  professor  of  the  fashionable  no- 
bility.” It  is  often  urged  against  him 
as  a teacher  that  no  pupil  of  his  ever 
reached  a virtuoso  height.  But  Chopin’s 
very  position  in  life  made  professional 
pupils  scarce.  The  ladies  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  hastened  to  take  up  all 
the  spare  time  of  “le  cher  Frederic.”  Of 
his  few  professional  pupils  the  most 
promising,  Carl  Filtsch  and  Paul  Guns- 
berg,  died  at  an  early  age.  A.  Gut- 
mann,  Tellefson  and  Mathias  were  per- 
haps the  most  prominent  who  came  un- 
der his  direction.  But  nevertheless  he 
had  many  pupils  who  were  good  pian- 
ists, as  the  following  extract  from  an 
undated  letter  of  his  would  seem  to 
indicate:  “Pupils  of  the  Conservatoire, 
nay,  even  private  pupils  of  Moscheles, 
H.erz  and  Kalkbrenner  (consequently 
clever  artists)  still  take  lessons  from 
me,  and  regard  me  as  the  equal  of 
Field.” 

As  a teacher  Chopin’s  first  care  was 
to  do  away  with  all  muscular  contrac- 
tion, to  cultivate  a beautiful  tone  and 
perfect  evenness.  In  scale  and  trill 


work  he  insisted  strongly  on  this  even- 
ness, making  his  pupils  play  extremely 
slow  until  they  had  mastered  his  re- 
quirements. In  the  furtherance  of  his 
ideas  on  tone  he  even  recommended  his 
pupils  to  study  singing,  or  at  least  to 
hear  good  singers  frequently. 

According  to  Von  Lenz  (a  Chopin 
pupil),  Chopin’s  lessons  lasted  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  A dainty 
timepiece  was  always  kept  on  the  piano 
so  that  this  time  limit  should  not  be 
overstepped.  Mikuli  tells  us,  “single  les- 
sons often'  lasted  for  several  hours  in 
succession.”  Probably  Von  Lenz  is  the 
rule,  for  he  generally  went  long  before 
time  for  his  lesson  so  as  to  listen,  and 
Mikuli  the  exception.  Nev.er  was  a 
pupil  accepted  for  more  than  twice  a 
week — “this  is  the  most  I ever  give.” 
The  price  for  a lesson  was,  according 
to  another  writer,  twenty  francs.  Never 
more  than  five  hours  a day  were  spent 
in  teaching.  Quoting  Von  Lenz: 
“When  Chopin  was  especially  pleased 
with  a pupil,  he,  with  a small,  well- 
sharpened  pencil,  made  a cross  under 
the  composition.”  “More  than  three 
crosses  I never  give.”  He  never  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  marking  out  a 
good  fingering  for  his  students,  mak- 
ing many  innovations  in  this  manner. 
He  considered  style  and  phrasing  ex- 
ceedingly important,  often  playing  a 
passage  and  even  whole  pieces  over 
and  over  again  to  insure  a thorough 
comprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Needless  to  say  he  was  equally 
insistent  in  making  his  pupils  take  up 
theoretical  studies.  Considering  that 
Chopin  was  so  individual  an  artist  it  is 
perhaps  astonishing  to  learn  that  he 
recommended  ensemble  work  strongly. 


AN  ASPECT 

Mr.  S.  Wesley  Sears,  a leading  Phila- 
delphia organist  and  former  pupil  of 
Widor,  the  renowned  French  organ  mas- 
ter, has  sent  The  Etude  the  following 
letter : 

The  article  on  Charles  Marie  Widor  in 
the  May  issue  of  The  Etude,  while  most 
interesting,  contains  inaccuracies.  First, 
the  writer  speaks  of  Widor  as  a tall 
man,”  while  he  is  not  over  medium  height. 
Later,  he  says  that  Cavaille-Coll  is  occa- 
sionally among  the  visitors  to  the  organ 
loft  in  St.  Sulpice.  M Cavaille-Coll  has 
been  dead  for  some  years.  Another  error 
is  that  Widor  plays  but  once  a Sunday, 
usually  giving  the  afternoon  service  to 
an  assistant.  The  fact  is  that  Widor 
plays  Vespers  in  St.  Sulpice  nearly  every 
Sunday  at  .130  P.  M..  and  1 have  many 
times  in  different  years  sat  on  the  organ 
bench  with  him  at  that  service  as  his 
only  visitor  in  the  loft.  It  would  be 
quite  unfortunate  for  American  musicians 
going  abroad  to  get  the  idea  that  M.  W i- 
dor does  not  play  in  the  afternoon,  for 
they  would  thereby  lose  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  some  of  his  most  superb  im- 
provisations. His  brief  prelude  at  3.30 
(almost  invariably  upon  the  same  tiny 
theme  of  two  notes  taken  from  the  sound- 
ing of  the  half-hour  by  the  small  bells 
of  the  church  clock)  and  his  wonderful 
interludes  between  the  Vesper  Psalms  and 
between  the  verses  of  the  Magnificat  are 
in  themselves  almost  enough  to  repay  one 
for  the  trip  to  Paris. 


OF  WIDOR 

The  writer  further  states,  “The  Eng- 
lish school  admits  that  you  have  a heel 
and  that  you  may  have  occasion  to  use  it, 
but  the  French  school,  as  illustrated  by 
Widor,  Guilmant  and  Dubois,  compels  you 
to  use  it  both  to  play  with  and  as  a 
pivot.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  Stainer’s 
Organ  Primer,  which  first  appeared  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  which  is  probably 
used  for  early  organ  work  more  than 
any  other  instruction  book,  emphasizes 
particularly  the  importance  of  using  both 
toe  and  heel  for  pedalling,  with  the  ankle 
acting  as  a pivot.  And  the  most  recent 
book  on  organ  playing,  by  Walter  G.  Al- 
cock,  organist  of  St.  James’s  Chapel 
Royal,  and  assistant-organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  again  insists  most  posi- 
tively that  both  heel  and  toe  he  used  for 
good  results  in  pedalling.  And  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  W.  T.  Best’s 
editions  of  the  organ  compositions  of  Jo- 
hann Sebastian  Bach  can  see  the  import- 
ance attached  by  that  great  English  or- 
ganist to  the  use  of  the  heel  as  well  as 
the  toe  for  smooth  pedal  work. 

When  the  writer  also  says  that  “Widor 
speaks  German  fluently,  but, his  English, 
Vest  line  autre  chose,’  ” he  helps  make 
the  story  more  entertaining ; hut,  really, 
Widor  cannot  speak  three  words  of  Eng- 
lish, and  he  uses  German  with  a mixture 
of  French. 
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GIVING  CHILDREN  A GOOD 
TECHNICAL  FOUNDATION. 

A subscriber  of  The  Etude,  who  is  a 
killful  amateur  ’cellist,  writes  to  inquire 
ow  children  should  be  instructed  in  vio- 
n playing,  so  that  they  may  become  fin- 
died  performers  in  later  years.  He  has 
son  seven  years  of  age,  who  has  been 
nder  instruction  on  the  violin  for  six 
lonths,  and  thinks  the  boy  is  being 
orced  too  much,  without  proper  attention 

0 the  fundamentals  of  violin  playing. 

Ie  writes  as  follows:  “The  boy  is  half 

/ay  through  a book  of  violin  studies  in 
,'hat  appears  to  me  to  be  a very  slip- 
hod  manner.  He  has  had  a book  of 
i tie  pieces,  a reverie,  part  of  a trio, 
nd  several  pieces  rather  advanced  for  a 
oy  of  his  age.  All  of  this  in  six  months, 
/ith  two  half-hour  lessons  per  week,  and 
alf  an  hour  a day  practice.  Yesterday 
ie  appeared  in  a recital,  playing  a solo 
iece  to  which  most  of  his  time  for  a 
nonth  had  been  devoted.  He  played  it 
ery  well  and,  of  course,  the  little  shaver 
irought  down  the  house.  Both  my  wife, 
/ho  is  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  my- 
elf  feel  that  equal  care  should  have 
ieen  exercised  on  his  other  work,  and 
hat  the  fundamentals  have  been  neg- 
ected  in  order  to  make  him  a show  pupil, 
.nd  consequently  a good  advertisement 
or  his  teacher.  The  question  is,  Are 
ve  right  or  wrong?  Should  not  young 
aipils  be  thoroughly  grounded?  I 
rankly  confess  that  a thorough  founda- 
ion  appeals  to  me  more  than  a grand- 
tand  finish.  Faults  never  contracted 
lever  have  to  be  eradicated.  It  was  on 
hat  principle  I went  myself,  but  perhaps 

am  expecting  too  much  of  the  teacher 
if  a young  pupil.  What  do  you  think 
in  a question  of  this  kind?  Is  thorough- 
less  essential?  Is  not  a proper  knowledge 
if  time  values  absolutely  necessary  even 
rom  the  start?  Should  not  the  proper 
losition  of  the  instrument  and  of  the 
eft  hand  and  fingers  be  insisted  on? 
Should  not  the  bowing  also  he  careful^' 
ittended  to?  A column  in  The  Etude 
>n  the  teaching  of  children  would  cer- 
ainly  be  appreciated  by  many  others  who 
irobably  are  just  as  much  perplexed  as 

1 am  myself.” 

Whether  the  young  pupil  of  whom  our 
-orrespondent  writes  plays  with  the  fun- 
lamental  correct  principles  of  violin 
-laying  or  not,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
icquired  in  the  brief  period  of  six 
uonths,  or  whether  he  has  been  well 
aught  or  not,  I would  not  like  to  pass 
udgment  without  a personal  hearing. 
One  thing  I do  know,  and  that  is  that 
>ur  correspondent  has  placed  his  finger 
in  the  one  great  and  principal  cause  for 
most  of  the  bad  violin  playing  in  the 
world — faulty  and  deficient  early  traili- 
ng. The  violin  is  a difficult  instrument. 
Us  technic  at  first  glance  would  seem 
to  be  very  simple,  and  so  it  is  in  theory, 
but  not  in  practice,  and  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  must  be  rigidly  adhered 
to  in  order  to  achieve  proper  results. 


FORMING  A YOUNG  PUPIL. 

I know  of  few  more  difficult  human 
tasks  than  that  of  teaching  a young  child, 
to  play  the  violin,  with  correct  bowing, 
proper  position  of  the  instrument,  cor- 
rect holding  of  the  bow,  proper  position 
of  the  fingers  on  the  fingerboard,  etc. 
The  difficulty  in  teaching  children  is  that 
they  help  the  teacher  so  little,  as  a rule. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  importance 
of  learning  to  play  correctly,  as  in  the 
case  of  older  pupils,  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  taking  lessons  against  their 
will,  because  their  parents  have  forced 
them  into  it.  In  their  private  practice 
at  home  they  pay  no  attention  to  what 
the  teacher  has  so  carefully  taught  them 
in  the  lesson  hour,  and  undo  between 
lessons  all  his  painstaking  labor.  I have 
seen  lively  boys  of  eight  or  nine  so  rest- 
less, careless  and  inattentive  that  they 
had  to  be  held  in  the  proper  position  by 
main  strength,  and  the  teacher  was 
obliged  to  guide  every  movement  of  the 
bcw  by  taking  hold  of  the  arm  of  the 
pupil  and  guiding  wrist  and  arm  to  force 
them  into  the  proper  movements.  Some 
of  these  wriggling  youngsters  require 
not  one  teacher,  but  two  or  three;  one 
to  guide  the  bow  arm,  another  to  hold 
the  violin  in  position,  another  to  see  that 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  fall  in  the 
correct  position  on  the  fingerboard.  A 
good  spanking  now  and  then  in  the  case 
of  these  inattentive  youngsters  would 
simplify  matters  for  the  violin  teacher, 
but,  unfortunately,  American  parents  do 
not  take  kindly  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
the  teacher  who  practiced  it  would  likely 
find  himself  minus  his  class  in  short 
order.  Violin  teaching  in  Germany  and 
other  European  countries  is  easier,  for 
the  parents  take  music  more  seriously 
there  than  here,  and  back  up  the  teacher 
in  vigorous  measures  to  secure  proper 
attention  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 


A LESSON  DAILY. 

Even  with  an  attentive  child,  who  tries 
to  do  what  he  is  told,  it  is  hard  enough 
for  the  teacher  to  get  results,  in  many 
cases,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he 
only  sees  the  pupil  once  or  twice  a U'eck, 
and  the  child  does  a great  part  of  his 
practicing  wrong  between  lessons.  For 
this  reason  the  great  violinist  Spohr,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  violin  school,  says 
that  the  beginner  on  the  violin  should 
have  a lesson  every  day. 

Few  violin  teachers  have  much  success 
in  teaching  children,  and  the  nlore  noted 
teachers  will  not  accept  beginners  at  all. 
The  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  not  de- 
voting enough  attention  to  the  funda- 
mentals. Too  many  teachers  are  in  too 
much  of  a hurry  to  make  a showing,  and 
to  force  their  little  charges  too  soon  into 
public  performance,  well  knowing  that 
the  average  audience  gets  a vast  amount 
of  amusement  and  pleasure  in  watching 
a young  child  trying  to  play  a solo.  To 
the  women  in  an  audience  a little  boy 
or  girl  playing  the  violin  on  the  stage 
looks  “too  cute  for  anything,”  and  every- 
body applauds,  no  matter  how  many  of 
the  laws  of  correct  violin  playing  are 


being  transgressed  by  the  little  per- 
former, or  how  much  of  a joke  the  play- 
ing is.  They  naturally  think  that  the 
faults  in  the  child’s  playing  will  be  eradi- 
cated with  subsequent  instruction.  Some 
of  them  will,  no  doubt,  but  if  the  teacher 
spends  most  of  his  time  preparing  the 
young  beginner  for  recital  work,  the 
chances  of  all  the  fundamentals  being 
correctly  acquired  are  very  slim,  indeed. 

GOOD  TEACHERS  SCARCE. 

Good  teachers  of  the  violin  are  very 
scarce,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  pupils 
cross  continents  and  oceans  to  secure 
them.  A combination  of  rare  qualities 
is  necessary  for  the  violin  teacher  com- 
petent to  turn  out  first-rate  pupils.  He 
must  not  only  have  the  knowledge,  but 
the  patience  and  will-power  to  force  the 
pupil  to  do  everything  correctly.  In  the 
case  of  children  his  work  is  extremely 
tedious  and  laborious. 

In  the  beginning  the  position  of  the 
body,  the  holding  of  the  instrument,  the 
position  of  the  left  arm  far  under  the 
body  of  the  violin,  the  correct  action  of 
the  fingers  on  the  fingerboard  and  the 
correct  movement  of  the  bow  arm  are 
the  prime  essentials.  If  these  things  are 
done  incorrectly  in  the  beginning,  the 
faults  become  confirmed  habits,  almost 
impossible  to  eradicate  later  on.  The  lit- 
tle pupil  should  first  be  taught  how  to 
stand,  and  how  to  hold  the  violin,  in- 
clined at  the  proper  angle,  and  held 
neither  too  far  to  the  right  nor  left.  The 
teacher  must  use  his  judgment  as  to 
whether  a pad  or  cushion  to  build  up 
the  left  shoulder  is  necessary  in  order 
to  assist  in  holding  the  violin  in  a cor- 
rect, horizontal  position,  and  how  large 
this  cushion  should  be.  Bowing  on  the 
open  strings  should  next  be  taken  up, 
and  the  pupil  taught  the  correct  move- 
ments of  arm  and  wrist,  in  order  to 
secure  a straight,  flexible  bowing.  In 
the  first  lessons  the  teacher  should  take 
hold  of  the  pupil’s  arm  and  guide  and 
mold  it  into  the  correct  movements. 
This  is  what  is  most  frequently  ne- 
glected by  teachers.  Some  will  even  try 
to  start  the  pupil  on  left  hand  finger- 
ing and  scales  the  first  or  second  les- 
son. Camilla  Urso,  a famous  woman 
violinist,  in  describing  her  first  lessons 
in  violin  playing  said : 

SIX  WEEKS  ON  OPEN  STRINGS. 

“In  the  beginning  1 was  taught  with 
the  greatest  care.  1 was  kept  on  open 
string  bowing  for  six  weeks,  before  I 
did  a bit  of  left  hand  work.  I was  made 
to  practice,  standing  with  my  right  foot 
in  a fragile  porcelain  saucer,  so  that  I 
would  stand  perfectly  still,  and  not  sway 
around.  By  the  time  my  teacher  com- 
menced with  the  left  hand  fingering,  I 
was  able  to  draw  a good  straight  bow 
and  command  a fairly  good  tone.” 

Happy  the  little  pupil  who  has  his 

first  lessons  from  such  a teacher  as 

Mme.  Urso  describes.  No  exact  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  length  of  time 
which  should  be  spent  on  open  strings 
exclusively,  since  some  children  acquire 
the  bow  movements  much  sooner  than 
others.  This  open  string  work  is  of 

course  monotonous  and  uninteresting  to 
the  child,  and  it  will  require  great 

patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
parents  to  keep  the  child  at  it.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  the 
practice  done  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at 
a time.  In  his  communication,  our  cor- 
respondent speaks  of  his  son  giving  only 
half  an  hour  to  his  violin  daily.  The 
practice  time  should  be  not  less  than  one 
hour,  even  in  childhood.  Later  the  prac- 
tice time  should  be  extended  to  at  least 
two  hours,  if  a thorough  mastery  of  the 
instrument  is  the  aim. 
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Virtuoso  School 
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Recognized  as  the  HIGHEST  SCHOOL  of  violin 
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style,  tempos,  fingering  and  bowing 
of  the  Classical  repertory,  ancient 
and  modern.  Musin’s  SPECIAL 
SYSTEM  greatly  lessens  the  time 
ordinarily  required  for  technic  and 
bow  control.  Special  SUMMER 
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ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  more  than  fifty 
years  have  been  the 
choice  of  musicians 
and  discriminating 
buyers.  The  smooth, 
rich,  mellow  and 
even  tones  that  de- 
note perfection  in 
construction  and 
skillful  adjustment 
have  made  them  the 
most  satisfactory  violin  at  any  price. 

Send  for  catalorue  of  prices  and  color  illustrations. 
Old  and  used  violins  taken  in  trade.  We  also  publish 
all  kinds  of  easy  music  for  young  orchestras.  Cata- 
logues  tree.  £ y RQQ-p  & SQNS 
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CHART  of  INTONATION 
FOR  THE  VIOLIN 

A simple  method  of  locating  musical  sounds  or 
how  to  finger  in  tune  and  proving  the  sounds  to  be 
correct;  founded  upon  harmony  and  sound  waves. 
Is  invaluable  as  a home  study  for  amateurs.  'Teach- 
ers also  find  it  a valuable  asset.  Does  not  conflict 
with  the  regular  studies,  enabling  the  learner  to 
locate  any  sound,  natural,  sharp  or  llat  in  the  first 
position  and  as  he  advances  in  any  position  to  a 
nicety.  The  logic  can  be  seen  at  a glance. 

Money  refunded  if  not  found  as  represented. 
Price  $.50  by  mail 

Copyright  for  all  countries  Foreign  postage  $.05 
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NEW! 

Analysis  of  Mozart’s 
Pianoforte  Sonatas 

(Wilh  a description  of  some  of  the  various  forms) 

by 

JANET  SALSBURY 


A work  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
teacher  and  student. 

A systematic  and  concise  analysis  is  given 
of  each  of  the  22  Sonatas. 


Price  50  cents 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

Publishers 

64  E,  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

Dealers  in  music  of  the  Better  Class 


Gordon’s  Graded  Piano 

Nine  Grades  CoUrSC  sOCenUEach 

Music  teachers  and  students  should  be 
acquainted  with  and  use  this  great  work. 
Read  what  an  eminent  teacher  says  of  it: 

I have  looked  over  “Gordon’s  Graded  Piano 
Course”  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  material  it 
contains  is  presented  in  a clear,  lucid  and  easily  in- 
telligible manner.  The  progress  of  the  course  is 
logical,  and  proceeds  with  entirely  proper  gradua- 
lly. Print  and  paper  deserve  also  commendation, 
and  the  editing  is  excellent.— C.  Von  Sternberg. 
Ask  for  Thematic  Circulars  and  Catalog 

H.  S.  GORDON 

141  West  36th  St.  NEW  YORK 


STAGE’S  SYSTEM 

Special  Nota- 
tion and  Har- 
mony Chart 
Combined. 

Simplifies  iuu 
slo  theory — not 
technic.  Size 
19x38.  Con- 
tainer-box 
accommodates 
folded  chart; 
easels  it  when 
in  use;  has  six 
note  trays  hold- 
ing 144  detach- 
able note  characters;  space  for  150  pp.  illustrated  book,  and 
special  music  drawings.  Full  printed  instructions  pasted  in 
box.  Wonderfully  simple;  lessons  easy  of  demonstration.  De- 
signed for  teachers  and  sohools  of  music.  Write  for  particu- 
lars. Mention  Thu  Etudk. 

THE  MUSICAL  ART  COMPANY 

138  E.  State  Street  - COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Your  Music  Is  Torn! 

It  will  Take  One  Minute  to 
Repair  it  by  Using 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binding  Tape 

5-yard  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-yard 
roll  of  paper,  146  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Transparent  Adhesive  MendingTissue 

10  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

on 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J nCoOBis  Folio  of  Classics 

For  Orchestra  and  Mandolin  Orchestra 

15  High  Class  Favorites— A Separate  Book  for 
26  Different  Instruments— 

Violin,  Cornet,  Flute,  Mandolin,  Etc. 

Send  10  cents  for  Sample  Violin  or  Mandolin  Book 

Walter  Jacobs,  8 Kth  Boston,  Mass. 


Lash’s  Lip  Relief 

ftn  ointment  for  Sore  Lips,  Tender  Lips,  Cracks, 
and  ( hafing.  Especially  fine  for  horn  players 
and  violinists  sore  necks.  The  best  skin  remedy. 
Price , 25  cents 

E.  R.  LASH,  Druggist,  Athens,  Ohio 


LEFT  HAND  WORK. 

Having  acquired  the  movements  of  the 
bow  reasonably  well,  simple  left  hand 
work  may  be  taken  up.  Here  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  fingers  fall  on 
the  tips  perpendicularly,  and  that  the 
hand  be  held  high  enough  above  the- 
fingerboard  to  insure  this  result.  The 
left  elbow  must  be  held  far  under  the 
middle  of  the  violin,  which  will  be  found 
very  difficult  to  get  the  little  pupil  to  do. 
It  will  be  found  that  when  left  hand 
work  and  exercises  are  taken  up,  the 
pupil  forgets  all  about  the  proper  move- 
ments of  the  bow.  A pupil  will  often  be 
found  to  bow  excellently  on  the  open 
strings,  hut  as  soon  as  notes  are  at- 
tacked, the  bowing  becomes  atrociously 
bad.  For  this  reason,  a great  deal  of 
practice  must  still  be  done  on  the  open 
strings,  for  bowing,  after  the  left  hand 
work  has  commenced  with  exercises  and 
pieces,  will  become  automatic.  For  the 
first  year  the  left  hand  work  for  a 
beginner  should  be  of  the  easiest  possible 
character,  since  the  more  difficult  the 
music  being  played,  the  more  will  the 
bowing  become  disarranged.  The  start 
should  be  in  the  key  of  G,  and  for  the 
first  year  very  easy  scales  and  scale  pas- 
sages, little  exercises  and  pieces  will 
suffice.  Many  teachers  and  parents  are 
possessed  of  the  absurd  notion  that  only 
dry  technical  exercises  and  no  melodies 
should  be  used  with  a beginner.  This  is 
a great  mistake.  Simple  melodies,  con- 
taining few  technical  difficulties,  and 
wisely  chosen  by  the  teacher,  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  beginning,  as  they 
assist  the  pupil  in  getting  good  intona- 
tion and  give  him  ideas  of  playing  the 
instrument  much  sooner  than  he  could 
otherwise  attain  them.  Scales  are  really 
melodies,  and  much  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  easier  scales,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  left  hand  work. 

A certain  amount  of  time  should  be 
devoted  to  time  values  of  notes  and  to 
elementary  theory,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  lesson  hour,  especially  where 
the  pupil  has  a short  lesson  only  once 
or  twice  a week,  should  be  spent  in  giv- 
ing the  pupil  a correct  bowing,  a good 
tone,  and  in  seeing  that  everything  is 
in  position. 

In  choosing  a teacher  for  a child,  one 
of  great  experience,  and  with  many  good 
pupils  to  his  credit,  should  be  selected. 
Many  parents  choose  a first  teacher  with 
the  absurd  notion  that  any  teacher  will 
do  for  a beginner.  This  is  a great  mis- 
take. No  teacher  can  be  too  good  for  a 
beginner.  Cheap  lessons  are  not  really 
cheap,  since  the  pupil  acquires  so  many 
faulty  habits  under  a teacher  who  does 
not  know  how  to  teach,  that  when  a 
really  good  teacher  is  engaged  later  on 
most  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  all 
over  again  and  many  of  the  faults  can 
only  be  eradicated,  if  at  all,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Give  a child  the  cor- 
rect start,  especially  as  regards  bowing, 
and  fundamentally  correct  positions  of 
body,  arms  and  fingers,  and  his  success 
will  be  assured. 


The  imagination  should  never  be  fully 
satisfied.  That  is,  it  should  be  allowed 
play-room.  Reason  defines;  but  not  so 
the  imagination.  Much  should  be  left  to 
tlie  imagination  of  the  player.  Hence  it 
is,  that  one  and  the  same  picture,  one 
and  the  same  piece  of  music  will  make 
different  impressions  on  different  persons, 
though  they  are  standing  by  the  side  of 
each  other.  The  works  which  come  from 
the  pure  intellect  and  the  senses  merely 
are  not  pure  works  of  art.  yet  that  class 
of  works  generally  pleases  best  and  is 
easiest  popularized.  It  is  the  profound- 
ness, the  height  of  the  flight  of  the  genius 
of  a Beethoven  that  causes  the  masses  to 
stand  afar  off,  unable  to  comprehend  him. 
— Merz. 


LEFT-HANDED  VIOLINISTS. 

A lady  writes  to  The  Etude:  “I  have 
taken  six  violin  lessons,  and  find  it  very 
hard  to  use  my  left  hand  to  finger  the 
strings.  1 am  naturally  left-handed  and 
it  seems  more  natural  and  convenient  for 
me  to  hold  my  violin  with  my  right  hand. 
It  seems  easier  to  reach  the  notes.  My 
teacher  says  I must  not  hold  the  violin 
in  my  right  hand.  If  you  will  give  me 
your  advice  in  this  matter  I will  be 
greatly  obliged.” 

MUCH  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  IN 
CHILDHOOD. 

The  correspondent  failed  to  state  her 
age,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
matter.  In  the  days  of  childhood,  say 
under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  chil- 
dren can  usually  be  taught  to  use  either 
hand  equally  well,  and  in  Germany  mafty 
children  are  now  being  educated  so  that 
they  will  be  ambidextrous,  that  is,  able  to 
use  both  right  and  left  hands  and  arms 
equally  well.  In  the  case  of  a child  who 
is  left-handed,  he  can  be  easily  taught 
to  hold  the  violin  with  the  left  hand, 
and  use  the  bow  with  the  right.  Later 
on,  when  a child  has  entered  his  teens, 
or  in  the  case  of  adults,  it  is  a more 
difficult  matter,  since  the  habit  of  using 
the  left  hand  for  all  operations  requir- 
ing special  skill  has  become  second 
nature.  Many  left-handed  people  seem 
hopelessly  unable  to  how  with  the  right 
arm. 

CHANCING  THE  VIOLIN. 

Where  the  teacher  finds  that  the  left- 
handed  pupil  cannot  learn  to  bow  with 
the  right  arm,  the  strings  on  the  violin 
can  be  changed,  the  strings  being  placed 
on  the  violin  from  left  to  right, 
E A D G instead  of  G D A E.  The 
violin  must  be  opened  in  this  case,  and 
the  sound  post  be  placed  to  the  left  under 
the  E string  and  the  bass  bar  to  the 
right  under  the  G string,  which  now 
occupies  the  place  of  the  E.  Some  left- 
handed  violin  players  change  the  relative 
positions  of  the  strings  without  changing 
the  places  of  the  bass  bar  and  sound 
post,  and  wonder  why  their  violins  sound 
so  badly.  This  is  because  the  E string, 
which  is  tuned  at  a very  high  tension, 
requires  the  firm  support  of  the  sound- 
post. 

ALTERING  THE  PEGS. 

The  pegs  of  the  violin  should  also  be 
altered  so  that  they  will  have  the  same 
relative  positions  as  in  the  case  of  a 
right-handed  violin.  To  make  these 
changes  is  not  expensive.  The  change 
of  the  sound  post  and  bass  bar  costs 
about  $3.  and  the  bushing  and  re-boring  of 
the  peg  holes  for  the  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pegs  about  $2.  With  these 
changes  made,  the  left-handed  violin 
player  will  have  an  instrument  which 
seems  in  all  respects  the  same  to  him  as 
the  right-handed  violin  to  the  right- 
handed  player. 

I have  known  of  a considerable  number 
of  left-handed  people  who  met  with  con- 
siderable success  in  violin  playing.  One 
concert  violinist,  a pupil  of  mine,  a lady, 
commenced  when  seven  years  of  age. 
but  used  the  how  with  her  right  hand. 
She  acquired  a phenomenal  left-handed 
technic,  and  as  she  commenced  at  such 
an  early  age  she  acquired  an  excellent 
bowing  also,  so  it  was  the  same 
as  if  she  had  two  right  hands.  Others 
who  commence  at  a later  age  seem  to 
do  better  by  using  the  bow  in  the  left 
hand. 

If  our  correspondent  is  an  adult,  she 
will  no  doubt  meet  with  better  success 
by  having  her  violin  changed  and-  bowing 
with  the  left  arm. 


REHAIRING  THE  BOW. 

Every  violin  player  has  noticed  ho 
finely  a how  of  good  quality,  fresh  fro: 
the  maker,  grips  the  string,  and  dravj 
out  the  tone.  This  is  because  the  ha 
is  put  in  the  bow  by  expert  workme 
who  know  exactly  how  it  should  be  don 
The  same  bow  if  rehaired  by  a bungle  j 
who  does  not  understand  his  trade,  woul 
seem  like  a different  bow.  Many  violii 
ists  do  not  understand  the  important!; 
of  having  the  hair  put  in  by  an  exper 
Solo  concert  violinists  send  their  bowl) 
long  distance  to  be  rehaired  by  worl 
men  who  know  exactly  how  to  do  i 
Talking  with  the  eminent  violinist,  th 
late  Edouard  Remenyi,  one  day,  he  to! 
me  that  he  had  just  sent  two  bows  t 
Paris  to  be  rehaired.  He  said  that  th 
only  man  he  knew  of  in  the  world,  wh 
could  do  a perfect  job  of  rehairing  bow 
lived  in  the  French  capital,  and  that  h 
considered  it  of  enough  importance,  t 
have  his  bows  in  perfect  condition,  to  sen. 
them  across  the  ocean  to  be  rehairec 
He  had  several  famous  bows,  and  whil 
part  of  his  collection  were  on  thei 
journey  to  be  reliaired  he  used  one  c 
the  others. 

REPAIRING  YOUR  OWN  BOW. 

Some  violin  players  try  to  rehair  thei 
own  bows,  but  they  make  a great  mistak 
in  so  doing,  since  it  requires  grea 
mechanical  skill  and  knack,  and  long  e> 
perience  to  do  the  work  well.  The  hai 
is  made  wet  before  it  is  fitted  in  th 
frog,  and  must  be  combed  out  until  th 
hairs  lie  in  perfectly  straight  lines.  I 
some  of  the  hairs  are  tangled  or  twiste 
and  are  crossed,  instead  of  lying  in  per 
fectly  straight  lines,  it  is  evident  tha 
they  will  not  pull  at  a perfect  right  angl 
against  the  string,  and  make  as  smoot 
and  even  a tone  as  they  would  if  the 
lay  in  perfectly  straight,  parallel  line: 

PERFECT  TENSION  NECESSARY. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  th 
hairs  be  of  equal  tension.  If  some  o 
the  hairs  are  looser  than  others,  a slac 
will  be  created  in  some  portions  of  th 
hair  surface,  which  will  interfere  wit 
a perfectly  steady  tone.  Another  im 
portant  matter  is  to  have  the  hair  betwee 
the  nut  and  tip  of  exactly  the  righ 
length,  so  that  when  the  screw  i 
loosened,  the  hair  will  be  perfectly  loos( 
If  the  hair  is  left  too  short,  the  bo\ 
cannot  be  unscrewed  so  that  the  Stic 
will  relax  into  the  deeply  curved  posi 
tion  which  it  should  assume  when  nc 
being  used,  and  if  too  long,  the  boi 
cannot  be  screwed  up  so  that  the  hai; 
is  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  stick 
This  little  detail  is  more  difficult  than  i 
would  seem  and  even  good  bowr  repairer 
sometimes  miss  it. 

Louis  Spohr,  the  great  violinist,  in  hi 
violin  school,  says : ‘‘All  fine  and  spli 
hairs  must  be  thrown  out.  The  ordinar 
quantity  in  a good  bow  is  from  10 
to  120  hairs,  fastened  in  straight  line: 
and  in  a width  of  nearly  half  an  incl 
All  new  hair  at  first  gives  a roug 
thrilling  tone.  The  bow  must  therefor 
be  used  for  quite  a while  before  it  i 
fit  for  good  playing.” 

In  the  case  of  a new  how.  or  afte 
a how  has  been  rehaired  or  washed,  th 
hair  should  be  carefully  treated  wit' 
powdered  rosin  before  being  rubbed  o 
the  cake. 


Of  all  the  liberal  arts,  music  has  th 
greatest  influence  over  the  passions,  an' 
is  that  to  which  the  legislator  ought  t 
give  the  greatest  encouragement. — No 
poleon  I. 
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ELEMENTS 
OF  MUSIC 


PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Elements 
of  Music 

By  M.  G.  EVANS 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer ; 
It  Is  a compact  little  musical  encyclopaedia, 
the  subject  matter  being  presented  not  alpha- 
betically but  progressively,  beginning  with 
the  rudiments  of  music  and  ending  with  a 
tabulated  summary  of  Musical  History,  each 
subject  being  elucidated  and  explained 
through  the  medium  of  a series  of  practical 
questions  and  answers  covering  the  Elements 
of  Music,  Notation.  Time,  Scales,  Intervals, 
Chords,  etc.,  Phrasing,  Accent,  Ornaments, 
Form,  Instruments.  Voice,  Orchestra,  Foreign 
Terms  and  Musical  History,  with  a graded 
grouping  of  all  these  subjects.  The  work  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Stu 
dents. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 

GIBBON’S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC 

By  GIBBON  CHAMBERS  KILLOUGH 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music  in  a simple  and  concise  manner,  calcu- 
lated to  implant  a desire  for  a wide  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
music.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers  concerning  Ele- 
mentary Notation,  Time  Values.  Intervals, 
Scales,  Keys,  Chords,  Abbreviations  and  Em- 
bellishments. While  intended  for  class  work, 
it  is  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  study- 
ing without  a teacher. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


WRITING  BOOKS  FOR  MUSIC  PUPILS 

A Complete  Course  of  Writing  Exercises  for 

Acquiring  a Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation 
By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

A practical  and  intelligible  presentation  of 
everything  writable  in  musical  notation.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a manner  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  even  the  dullest  pupil : 
anyone  who  faithfully  works  out  the  exer- 
cises in  these  books  will  become  a correct 
and  rapid  reader  of  music,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. Blank  pages  with  lines  for  writing 
music  included  in  each  book. 

Sent  for  Examination.  Price,  Complete,  50  cents 
Books  I and  II,  each,  30  cents 

RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

By  WM.  H.  CUMMINGS 

In  this  work  particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  teaching  that  the  pitch  of  sound  is  rep- 
resented by  lines  and  spaces  and  time  by 
notes.  The  book  is  intended  for  piano  and 
vocal  students  and  is  a valuable  aid  in 
teaching  classes  in  musical  theory.  There 
is  a useful  list  of  examination  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  work. 

Sent  on  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


WRITING  BOOK 

By  EUGENE  F.  MARKS 

For  Musical  Exercises  and  Rules  in  Dicta- 
tion, Harmony  and  Theory,  with  practical 
hints  In  Music  Writing.  Handy  in  form ; 
pages  ruled  alternately  for  notation  and 
handwriting,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
write  special  memoranda,  rules,  suggestions, 
etc.,  opposite  the  musical  matter  written  in 
the  staves.  It  also  contains  directions  as 
to  tKe  proper  manner  of  writing  the  char- 
acters and  signs  used  in  musical  notation. 

Price,  25  cents 


WRITING  PRIMER  FOR  MUSIC 
STUDENTS 

A Series  ol  Practical  Exercises  for  Acquiring  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music 
By  M.  S.  MORRIS 

This  does  not  take  the  place  of  a writing 
book,  but  gives  the  pupil  the  necessary  ma- 
terial for  practice  in  music  writing  : the  very 
act  of  copying  the  notes,  signs,  and  exercises 
serves  to  flx  their  values  and  meanings  upon 
the  pupil’s  mind.  It  may  be  used  advanta- 
geously as  an  Introduction  to  Clarke's 
"Theory  Explained  to  Piano  Students.” 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  20  cents 


KEYBOARD  CHART 

An  Invaluable  adjunct  to  any  music  studio 
where  beginners  are  taught.  It  gives  a pict- 
ure of  the  keyboard  on  the  staff  In  both 
bass  and  treble  clefs,  as  well  as  on  the  keys: 
shows  the  position  of  every  note  ; illustrates 
the  relative  value  of  notes ; explains  the 
rests,  dots,  etc.,  and  has  a table  of  all  the 
key  signatures. 

Price,  Postpaid,  25  cents 


Any  or  all  of  our  publications  will  be  sent 
on  inspection.  Our  professional  discounts 
are  very  liberal.  Complete  descriptive  cata- 
logue sent  upon  application. 
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Expert  Advice  on  Violin  Subjects 

Mr.  Robert  Brain,  Editor  of  This  Department,  and 
teacher  of  many  successful  pupils,  including  Francis 
MacMillan,  answers  questions  free  for  ETUDE 
readers.  Do  not  send  questions  in  which  all  readers 
might  not  be  interested,  such  as  “How  valuable  is 
my  old  violin?  ” “Is  my  violin  genuine?”  etc.,  etc. 


Miss  N.  W.  W. — You  can  learn  the  vibrato 
or  tremolo  by  practicing  it  on  the  tones  of 
the  scale.  The  difficulty  is  to  acquire  the 
swinging  motion  of  the  hand  necessary  to 
produce  it.  What  your  teacher  probably 
means  by  saying  that  "you  have  to  learn 
it  yourself,”  is,  that  if  you  have  the  artis- 
tic desire  strongly  enough  fo'r  the  vibrato, 
you  will  instinctively  produce  it.  However 
your  teacher  should  show  you  exactly  how 
it  is  produced,  and  take  hold  of  your  left 
hand  and  guide  your  hand  through  the  neces- 
sary swinging  motion  to’  show  you  how  to 
produce  it.  The  probability  is  that  you  grip 
your  violin  too  tightly  with  your  left  hand 
so  that  it  cannot  swing. 

The  vibrato  should  be  practiced  at  first  in 
the  third  position,  as  in  that  position  it  is 
much  easier  than  in  the  first.  There  have 
been  several  elaborate  explanations  of  how 
to  study  the  vibrato  in  the  violin  department 
of  The  Etdde  during  the  past  two  years,  as 
you  will  find  by  looking  over  your  files  of 
the  magazine.  There  is  a good  explanation 
in  the  little  work.  The  Violin  and  Hoiv  to 
Master  It,  and  there  is  an  extended  work, 
Violin  Vibrato,  Its  Mastery  and  Artistic 
Uses,  by  Siegfried  Eberhardt,  which  goes  into 
the  subject  with  elaborate  detail.  You  might 
obtain  these. 

G.  A.  S. — The  following  for  two  violins, 
viola  and  piano,  are  effective  and  of  medium 
difficulty  : Wedding  March,  by  Mendelssohn  ; 
Coronation  March,  Moyerbeer  ; The  Beautiful 
Miller  Maiden,  Declaration  of  Love,  Miller’s 
Sweetheart,  The  Mill,  by  Raff;  Cujus  Animam, 
from  the  Stabat  Mater,  by  Rossini  ; March 
Militaire.  bv  Schubert;  Chant  du  Berger,  by 
Schulhoff ; The  Swing,  by  Sudds  ; In  vitation 
to  the  Dance,  by  Weber;  Chant  d’ Amour,  by 
Zarzycki. 

D.  K.  M. — There  were  no  doubt  a number 
of  violin  makers  named  White  in  England  at 
the  time  you  name.  None  of  them  was 
famous.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  learn 
just  who  was  the  maker  of  your  violin.  How- 
ever, you  might  write  for  information  to 
\y.  E.  Hill  & Sons,  140  New  Bond  St.,  Lon- 
don, England. 

B.  K.  H. — The  guitar  has  no  place  in  a 
string  orchestra  such  as  you  describe.  The 
guitar  is  only  used  in  mandolin  orchestras. 
The  addition  of  a cornet  to  a combination 
consisting  of  five  violins  and  piano  would 
certainly  not  make  an  artistic  effect,  although 
there  are  thousands  of  amateur  "orchestras’ 
in  which  such  combinations  are  used.  If 
you  could  get  flute,  clarinet  and  trombone 
in  addition  to  the  cornet  the  effect  would  be 
much  better.  If  you  wish  to  do  really  ar- 
tistic work  with  the  material  you  have,  you 
had  better  use  first  and  second  violins  and 
piano,  with  the  addition  of  viola,  ’cello  and 
double  bass  if  you  can  get  them.  This  forms 
a complete  combination  which  is  musically 
correct.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
music  for  string  orchestra  which  is  available 
fop  such  a combination. 

M.  G. — For  a beginner  you  might  use  Ber- 
mann's  Violin  School,  Book  I,  the  Hohman 
Violin  School,  or  Dancla’s  Conservatory 
Method.  You  would  find  it  a good  idea  to 
get  all  three,  and  see  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  your  pupils.  In  using  a 
work  like  the  Hermann  School,  you  will  bnd 
that  only  a pupil  of  exceptional  talent  can 
study  through  the  book  from  cover  to.  cover, 
without  the  use  of  other  material.  With  the 
pupil  of  ordinary  talent  it  will  be  found 
best  to  use  only  the  easier  exercises,  say 
from  half  to’  two-thirds  of  the  work,  and 
then  use  the  Kayser  Studies,  Op.  20,  Book 
I.  After  these  have  been  carefully  studied 
the  remainder  of  the  Hermann  School  or 
other  method  could  be  studied.  This  will 
give  the  pupil  a good  foundation  In  the  first 
position,  and  position  work  can  then  be 
taken  up.  For  the  beginner  the  first  three 
hooks  of  the  Harvest  of  Floivers,  an  easy 
collection  of  melodies  by  Weiss,  for  violin 
and  piano,  which  are  entirely  in  the  first 
position,  will  be  found  helpful,  also  Dancia  s 
Twelve  Easy  Fantasias. 

In  teaching  beginners  you  will  find  that 
you  will  have  to  adapt  the  material  to  the 
pupil,  just  as  a physician  prescribes  fer  a 
patient. 

F.  h,  a. — You  speak  of  “studying  violin 
concertos  as  an  introduction  to  the  more 
advanced  pieces  for  the  violin.”  You  evi- 
dently have  a wrong  conception  of  what  a 
violin  concerto  really  is.  A concerto  (an 
Italian  word)  literally  means  “concert  piece. 
It  is  a work  to  show'  the  capabilities  of  the 
violin,  and  many  of  the  leading  concertos 
contain  some  Of  the  most  difficult  technical 
work  which  the  violinist  encounters  in  the 
entire  literature  of  the  violin.  You  will  not 
be  readv  to  study  even  the  easier  concertos 
until  you  have  mastered  Kreutzer  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  as  a preliminary  for  the 
most  difficult  concertos  you  ought  to  study 
carefully  in  addition  to  the  Kreutzer  Etudes 
the  Floriilo  Studies,  the  Rode  Caprices,  the 


Bach  Sonatas  and  a portion  or  all  of  the 
Paganini  studies,  besides  a great  amount  of 
purely  technical  work.  To  judge  from  your 
letter  you  have  not  studied  any  concertos. 
This  being  the  case  you  might  take  up  the 
study  of  the  following  in  the  order  named ; 
First  Concerto  by  Accolay,  23d  Concerto  by 
Viotti,  First  and  Seventh  Concertos  by  De- 
Beriot,  Seventh  Concerto  by  Rode.  You  will 
find  the  Mo’zart  Sonatas  and  the  easier  Bee- 
thoven Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  a great 
help  for  your  advancement. 

II.  C. — In  organizing  your  pupils  orchestra 
to  play  dance  music,  two  could  play  the  first 
violin  part  and  two  the  second.  If  the  pupils 
playing  the  second  violin  part  have  difficulty 
in  playing  the  chords  in  tune,  you  might 
have  one  play  the  upper  and  one  the  lower 
note  at  first,  and  in  time  they  could  learn 
to  play  thg  chords.  If  one  of  the  violin 
players  could  learn  to  play  the  viola  it  would 
be  a great  assistance,  and  you  could  gradu- 
ally add  the  double  bass,  violoncello  and  wind 
instruments. 

H.  H. — For  a description  of  the  various 
bowings,  staccato,  spiccato,  martellato,  etc., 
you  might  get  Frank  Tbistleton’s  new  work, 
Violin  Technic. 

A.  T.  S. — Johann  Hopf  made  violins  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  lfith  century.  He 
stamped  his  violins  with  his  name  on  the 
back  under  the  shoulder  nut.  Christian 
Donac  Hopf  worked  at  Klingenthal  in  Sax- 
ony. There  were  many  more  violin  makers 
named  “Hopf,”  but  the  above  named  are 
the  best  known.  They  occasionally  made 
violins  of  fair  quality,  which,  however,  do 
not  command  a high  price  in  the  trade. 
Besides  these,  there  are  thousands  of  vio- 
lins branded  “Hopf,”  made  in  the  Miten- 
wald,  some  of  them  of  very  cheap  quality, 
in  fact  the  name  “Hopf”  is  used  by  many 
makers  as  a trade  name.  Some  of  these 
violins  are  practically  worthless.  Your  vio- 
lin may  be  a good  instrument  if  made  by 
either  of  the  makers  mentioned  above.  Your 
only  course  would  be  to  submit  the  instru- 
ment to  an  expert  judge  in  regard  to  its 
value. 

G.  M. — Any  of  the  large  music  bouses  can 
furnish  you  with  stains  and  vanish  for  finish- 
ing violins.  You  can  get  stain  of  any  color 
you  wish. 

G.  J. — Most  of  the  works  containing  first 
exercises  for  the  violin  have  little  explana- 
tion accompanying  them,  for  it  is  presumed 
that  they  will  be  studied  with  a teacher.  As 
in  your  case  you  find  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a teacher,  you  might  make  a start  with 
Dancla’s  Conservatory  Method  for  the  Violin. 
For  little  pieces  you  might  try  the  Harvest 
of  Flowers  Book  I,  for  violin  and  piano  by 
Weiss.  For  general  explanations  you  might 
procure  The  Violin  and  IIow  to  Master  it, 
by  Honeyman. 

Mrs.  L.  C. — The  sign  U or  the  word  “tirez” 
means  down  bow,  and  the  sign  V or  the 
word  “poussez”  means  up  bow.  These  signs 
refer  only  to'  the  direction  of  the  stroke,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  part  of  the  bow 
in  which  the  stroke  is  commenced.  An  up 
or  down  bow  can  be  commenced  at  any  divi- 
sion of  the  bow,  and  just  where  the  stroke 
should  commence  depends  ou  the  length  of 
the  note  to  be  played,  and  the  character  of 
the  passage  which  follows.  The  proper  divi- 
sion of  the  bow  is  of  great  importance. 

C.  E.  K. — -You  might  get  in  touch  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau, 
cr  you  might  apply  to  the  Chicago  College 
of  Music,  or  any  of  the  large  music  schools. 
These  schools  ar4  always  able  to  furnish 
violinists  and  singers  for  concert  work. 

n.  N.  S.  H.— The  Kummer  School  for 
’cello  is  a standard  work,  and  you  will  find 
much  good  material  In  it.  Also  get  Schroeder 
’Cello  Studies,  Book  I,  and  later  on  the 
Fitzenhagen  studies.  For  first  pieces  of  an 
easy  character  you  might  get  the  collection 
of  German  Folk  Songs,  for  'cello  and  piano, 
published  in  the  Peters  edition. 

S.  .1.  T. — Giovano'  Baptiste  (John  the  Bap- 
tist) Zanoli,  Verona,  1740-70,  was  the  most 
prominent  violin  maker  at  Verona  in  Italy. 
Ho  made  many  excellent  violins  with  tone 
of  fine  quality,  excellent  wood  and  brilliant 
varnish.  Good  specimens  of  his  work  are 
valuable.  The  copy  of  the  label  in  your 
violin,  which  you  send  me,  If  the  label  is 
genuine,  indicates  that  your  violin  is  a Ger- 
man copy  of  a Zanoli,  for  as  you  will  notice 
the  Italian  label  has  been  translated  Into 
German.  The  value  of  your  violin  depends 
on  how  well  the  maker  has  been  able  to 
copy  the  work  of  Zanoli.  Your  violin  may 
be  an  excellent  instrument,  or  it  may  be  a 
cheap  trade  copy  of  a Zanoli. 
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iWorit  end  Corns 

That  liquid,  that  plas- 
ter— based  on  old  ideas — 
won’t  terminate  a corn. 

Don’t  try  it.  Your  druggist 
has  a new  way — the  scientific 
Blue-jay.  It  is  so  efficient,  so 
easy,  so  painless  that  it  now 
removes  a million  corns  a month. 


The  way  is  this : Apply  BIue= 
jay  at  night — it  takes  only  a moment. 
From  that  time  on  the  corn  will 
cease  to  pain. 

Forget  the  com  for  two  days,  then 
simply  lift  it  out. 

Blue  = jay  loosens  the  corn.  In 
48  hours  you  can  remove  it  without 
any  pain  or  soreness.  Folks  have 
proved  that,  up  to  date,  on  sixty 
million  corns. 

Stop  paring  corns.  Stop  the  old- 
time  treatments.  End  your  corns 
forever  in  this  simple,  easy  way. 

Try  it  on  one  corn. 

Blue  = jav 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 
Bauer  & Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians’  Supplies 


on 
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Ih  it  safe  uid  to  a soft, clear, 
healthy  akin.  Used 
h a massage  It  over- 
comes dryness  and  the 
^ tendency  to  wrinkle. 
FaIbo  takes  the  st  ing  and 
jorencBH  out  of  wind,  tan 
/and  sun  burn. 
f Send  for  testimonials.  Use 
yDlalvlim  Lotion  and  lelithyol 
/Soap  with  Malvina  Cream  to 
'improve  your  complexion.  At 
T all  druggists  or  *out  postpaid  ou 
rooolpt  of  price. 

Cream  60c.  Lotion  60c,  Soap  1... 
Prol.  I.  HUBERT,  Toledo,  Ohi. 
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A LESSON  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF 
RAMEAU. 

Each  generation  brings  forth  its  strik- 
ing musical  genius.  I his  generation 
knows  Richard  Strauss  ; the  last  genera- 
tion saw  the  fruits  of  Richard  Wagners 
genfusT  Critics  have  differed  and  the 
public  has  been  divided  in  its  commenda- 
tion and  condemnation  of  these  artists, 
and  in  this  respect  conditions  have  not 
varied  much  since  music  began. 

Some  three  hundred  years  ago  there 
lived  in  the  French  capital  a man  by  the 
name  of  Jean  Philippe  Rameau.  His 
music  sounds  thin  and  tinkling  to  our 
modern  ears,  but  in  his  time  Rameau  was 
accused  of  using  “strange  harmonies”  and 
he  was  reproached  for  his  prodigious 
technic.”  His  opera  Dardanus  was  at- 
tacked by  the  critics,  just  as  the  operas  of 
Strauss  have  been  in  our  day.  The  music 
was  declared  unnecessarily  difficult,  ab- 
struse and  “cabalistic” — all  of  which  goes 
to  prove  that  Rameau  was  an  unusual 
writer,  an  innovator,  and  ahead  of  his 
time. 

Rameau  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Dijon  and  was  the  son  of  the  organist 
of  Dijon  Cathedral.  It  was  decided 
that  he  should  become  a magistrate, 
but  the  boy’s  talent  for  music  and 
his  obstinacy  soon  changed  his  father  s 
plans  for  him.  At  seven  he  comd  read 
any  piece  of  music  at  sight.  He  played 
the  harpsichord  well,  and  on  going  to 
school  at  the  Jesuit  College  he  neglected 
his  studies  and  was  sent  home  because  he 
became  too  much  absorbed  in  music. 

When  he  grew  up  he  spent  much  time 
wandering  about  the  country,  but  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  eventually  find  his 
way  to  Paris,  the  center  of  art  and  music. 
In  appearance  Rameau  seemed  more  like 
a phantom  than  a man,  he  was  as  thin  as 
a reed,  with  a peaked  chin  and  ungainly 
arms.  He  was  called  unsocial  and  un- 
communicative, he  w'as  poor  and  his 
friends  were  few.  With  an  old  hat  pulled 
over  his  face  he  would  tramp  miles  and 
miles  through  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 

There  w'ere  few  wdio  knew  him  in- 
timately, and  fewer  who  understood  Ins 
aims  and  ideals.  He  reached  life  top  of 
the  ladder  of  fame  almost  entirely 
through  his  own  efforts.  By  his  enemies 
he  was  considered  arrogant  and  egotisti- 
cal, but  if  he  was  egotistical  he  failed  to 
show  that  quality  in  public,  for  at  a per- 
formance of  one  of  his  operas  he  is  said 
to  have  shrunk  into  a corner  of  the  box, 
even  Iving  down  upon  the  floor  to  escape 
attention. 

RAMEAU'S  INTERESTING  PIECES. 

Rameau  is  of  interest  to  all  piano  stu- 
dents because  his  pieces  for  harpsichord 
are  "f  special  value  in  acquiring  skill  and 
nicety  of  touch.  These  harpsichord  pieces 
genuinely  in  the  style  of  program 
1 1 ic.  as  may  be  judged  from  their  f;  nci- 

i,  idles,  such  as  /.<’  Rapcllc  dcs  Oiscau. r 
i i 11  ..dl  l the  Birds),  I.es  Trots  Mains 
i’ll  Ihi'.  Hands).  In  l.a  Route  (The 
II  - ve  a tualh  hear  the  comic  imita- 
tions : die  harm anl  fowls. 

As  1 .'  "|.  an  tew  old  and  feeble  his  dis- 


tinction as  a composer  began  to  be  recog- 
nized, he  was  given  a pension  and  the 
title  of  “composer  of  chamber  music  to 
the  king.”  When  he  died,  Paris  gave  him 
a magnificent  funeral  and  many  towns 
held  services  in  his  honor. 

Sometimes  when  we  are  faint-hearted 
and  discouraged  it  might  be  well  for  us 
to  think  of  Jean  Philippe  Rameau,  this 
gaunt  man  of  heroic  mettle  who  battled 
against  enemies  and  great  opposition,  who 
began  his  career  at  fifty — the  age  when 
many  composers  have  written  themselves 
out — who  finally  became  the  leading 
master  of  dramatic  style  and  expression 
among  the  French  composers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  music  is  one  of 
the  beautiful  treasures  that  has  descended 
to  us  to  study  and  to  enjoy. 

A new  edition  of  Rameau’s  works,  with 
a preface  by  the  French  composer,  Saint- 
Saens,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1905. 

As  a composer  of  opera  Rameau 
exerted  a pronounced  influence  on  French 
music.  Lacking  the  graceful,  melodic  fer- 
tility of  Lully,  the  Italian  who  came  to 
France  as  a dishwasher  to  Mile,  de  Mont- 
pensier  and  rose  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  French  opera,  he  nevertheless 
was  much  more  skilful  in  the  invention  of 
new  and  beautiful  effects.  To  Rameau 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
first  to  write  a system  of  harmony  which 
has  since  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  modern  works  on  the  subject.  This, 
even  more  than  his  compositions,  has 
caused  musicians  to  honor  Rameau  as  the 
Richard  Strauss,  or  rather  the  Debussy, 
of  his  day. 

Some  Rameau  study  pieces  are  The 
Hen,  Pavane,  The  Tatnbourin,  The  Three 
Hands  and  The  Roll-call  of  the  Birds. 


THE  PRACTICE  HOUR. 

The  practice  hour  is  your  hour;  let 
no  one  steal  it  from  you. 

When  you  sit  down  see  that  the  stool 
is  the  proper  height  and  do  not  swing 
your  feet  or  wrap  your  legs  around  tire 
piano  stool.  Feet  should  cover  the  ped- 
als, or  be  placed  flatly  upon  the  floor. 

Do  not  beat  time  with  the  “loud  pedal 
do  not  press  it  down  and  forget  to  let 
go;  better  abstain  from  using  the  “loud 
pedal”  rather  than  abuse  the  ears  of  the 
long  suffering  family  and  neighbors. 

There  is  a difference  between  hearing 
and  listening.  Every  one  hears  but  not 
many  listen.  Do  you? 

linger  tips  should  hug  the  keys;  long 
and  pointed  nails  which  act  as  stilts  on 
the  fingers  should  be  removed  at  once. 

If  you  attack  the  piano  as  an  enemy, 
or  as  a wrestler  to  be  thrown,  it  will  fight 
back — better  respect  your  instrument. 
Love  it  and  it  will  repay  you  in  love. 

Don’t  stagnate  during  the  practice  hour; 
work  brain  downward  not  from  lingers 
upward.  Fingers  are  merely  tools  of  the 
trade. 

When  in  doubt  about  playing  a flat 
or  sharp  or  double  flat  or  sharp,  don’t 
do  it — stop  and  think  it  out. 

Rests  are  also  music — don’t  forget  to 
practice  them  diligently. 

You  will  get  out  of  your  practice  just 
what  you  put  into  it— just  that  and  no 
more. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  FOURTH. 

Samuel  Adams,  the  father  of  our  noisy 
Fourth,  died  in  1803 — how  could  he  know 
what  tragedies  have  resulted  from  his 
speech  to  Congress  long  years  ago?  As 
the  leader  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea 
Party,  he  appears  to  us  a spectacular  and 
strenuous  person.  He  asked  Congress  to 
celebrate  Independence  Day  by  the  firing 
of  cannon  and  rockets  and  by  the  making 
of  great  tumult.  Each  succeeding  year 
our  Fourths  have  become  more  violent 
and  deadly.  As  music  students  the  world 
over  stand  for  all  that  is  inspiring  and 
uplifting  the  following  suggestion  may 
serve  as  a hint  to,  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  make  our  Fourth  sane  and  glorious. 

Perhaps  all  the  boys  would  like  to 
dress  as  “ragged  Continentals”  and  the 
girls,  too,  might  have  dresses  of  the  same 
period. 

Tableau  ( with  incidental  music)  : In- 
dependence Day.  (All  the  boys  and  girls 
with  flags  singing  “America”). 

Tableau:  The  Spirit  of  ’76.  (After 

the  painting  of  that  name).  With  music, 
Yankee  Doodle  (fife  and  drum). 

Tableau:  First  American  Flag  (Betsy 
Ross)  ; Music,  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Tableau:  Colonial  Dames  (with  dance 
Virginia  Reel). 

Tableau:  My  Old  Kentucky  Home 

(Sing  the  song  to  banjo  accompaniment). 

Tableau:  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

(Drill  to  march  music). 

Tableau:  Campfire  Girls.  (Favorite 

airs  Annie  Laurie , Home  Sweet  Home, 
Mocking  Bird,  etc.). 


TWO  MUSICAL  GAMES. 

HIDDEN  MUSICIANS. 

(The  letters  composing  the  names  of 
the  hidden  musicians  come  successively 
together — the  name  may  begin  and  end 
in  different  words.  Others  may  readily  be 
invented.) 

What  is  the  matter  with  your  hand, 
Elizabeth?  (Handel.) 

Take  away  my  chop,  I never  eat  it 
rare.  (Chopin.) 

You  have  found  an  egg,  lucky  boy. 
(Gluck.) 

The  dog  makes  his  tail  wag  nervously. 
( Wagner. ) 

I care  not  a sou,  Sarah!  (Sousa.) 

The  ivy  tower  looks  well  with  a bell 
in  it.  (Bellini.) 

We  berate  others  and  excuse  ourselves. 
(Weber.) 

MUSICAL  GUESSING  GAME. 

Belonging  to  a fish.  (Scales.) 

What  we  breathe.  (Air.) 

An  unaffected  person.  (Natural.) 

An  abode.  (Flat.) 

Used  in  driving  a team.  (Lines.) 

Seen  at  sea.  (Swells.) 

Used  in  climbing.  (Staff.) 

A girl’s  name.  (Grace.) 

Often  passed  at  school.  (Notes.) 

Used  on  a bundle.  (Chord.) 

Part  of  a sentence.  (Phrase.) 

Bottom  of  a statute.  (Bass — base.) 

An  association  of  lawyers.  (Bar.) 

A yard  stick.  (Measure.) 

What  betrays  nationality.  (Accent.) 

— j.  S.  Watson. 


We  are  given  a good  set  of  tools  to 
work  with,  a mind  and  a will.  The 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  sharpen  and 
temper  those  tools — this  is  our  “busi- 
ness ;”  remembering  things  is  not  a “gift” 
but  a practical,  matter-of-fact  exercise 
of  the  will.  It  has  been  well  said,  “The 
will  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in 
the  world  and  no  talents,  no  circum- 
stances, no  opportunities  will  make  a 
two-legged  creature  a Man  without  it.” 
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11782 

Musical  Alphabet, 

M.  Greenwald  1 

.25 

11783 

The  Cuckoo..  M.  Greenwald  1 

.25 

11784 

Baby  Bye,  Here’s  a Fly, 

M.  Greenwald  1 

25 

11785 

Lovely  May.  ,M.  Greenwald  1 

.25 

11786 

The  Robin  Song, 

M.  Greenwald  1 

.25 

11789 

Swing,  Cradle  Song, 

M.  Greenwald  1 

.25 

11818 

The  Little  Optimist, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  1 

.15 

11819 

Birdie,  Birdie  in  the  Tree, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  1 

.15 

11795 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little 

Star  M.  Greenwald  1% 

.25 

11791 

Cheeks  of  Rose, 

M.  Greenwald  1% 

.25 

11624 

Echo  from  the  Shore,  Op. 

343  Ant.  Gilis  2 

.40 

11655 

Joyous  Springtime,  Op.  385, 

.40 

No  1 Ant.  Gilis  2 

11657 

March  of  the  Ballet 

Dancers,  Op.  385,  No.  3, 

Ant.  Gilis  2 

.40 

11658 

Three  Cheers,  Op.  385, 

.40 

No  4 Ant.  Gilis  2 

11673 

Carnival  Parade, 

S.  R.  Reinhart  2 

.25 

11674 

Sweet  Hope . S.  R.  Reinhart  2 

.30 

11675 

Song  of  Youth, 

.30 

S.  R.  Reinhart  2 

11676 

Shepherd’s  Song, 

S.  R.  Reinhart  2 

.25 

11677 

Merry  Sunbeam, 

.30 

S.  R.  Reinhart  2 

11678 

Jolly  Hunter’s  Song, 

.30 

S.  R.  Reinhart  2 

11699 

Wagner.  . . .G.  L.  Spaulding  2 

.25 

11787 

The  Flower  Girl, 

M.  Greenwald  2 

.25 

11788 

As  a Little  Girl, 

M.  Greenwald  2 

.25 

11790 

My  Heart’s  Home, 

M.  Greenwald  2 

.25 

11792 

Lullabye M.  Greenwald  2 

.25 

11793 

German  Cradle  Song, 

M.  Greenwald  2 

.25 

11794 

Fox  and  Goose, 

M.  Greenwald  2 

.25 

11790 

Babies’  Night.M.  Greenwald  2 

.25 

11797 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep! 

M.  Greenwald  2 

.25 

11798 

What  Care  We  for  Gold? 

M.  Greenwald  2 

25 

11816 

Gounod  M.  Greenwald  2 

25 

1 1820 

Foot  Ball..G.  L.  Spaulding  2 

.40 

11821 

Basket  Ball.G.  L.  Spaulding  2 

.40 

11822 

Christmas  Day, 

G.  L..  Spaulding  2 

.25 

11823 

New  Year’s  Day, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 

.25 

11824 

Washington’s  Birthday, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 

25 

11469 

Jolly  Partners, 

H.  D.  Hewitt  2 ’/a 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

.30 

11774 

Romanza H,  Tourjee  3% 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

.50 

11751 

Prayer  and  Response, 

G.  N.  Rockwell  3 

.25 

11776 

Kamennoi-Ostrow,  Op.  10, 

No.  22  ....A.  Rubinstein  5 

SONGS 

.60 

11691 

In  a Jinrikisha, 

T.  Lieurance  3 

.00 

11705 

The  Secret.  , .1.  B.  Wilson  3 

.00 

11760 

Could  I (H.  V.), 

F.  P.  Tosti  3 

.40 

11761 

Could  I (Med.  V.). 

F.  P.  Tosti  3 

.40 

OCTAVO  SOPRANO, FIRST  AND  SECOND 
TENOR  SOLOS,  AND  MEN’S  CHORUS 
10425  Miserere  from  “II  Trova- 

tore’’ G.  Verdi  6 .10 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES  FOR  MIXED 
VOICES. 

10424  O Sparkling  Little  Morning, 

G.  Hilton  Turvey  3 .15 

10419  Tell  Me!  . ,W.  R.  Waghorne  3 .15 

1 0420  One  Morn,  If  I Remember 

Well  G.  Verdi  6 .15 

OCTAVO  ANTHEMS  FOR  MEN’S 
VOICES. 

1041S  Jehovah  Save  Us  By  Thy 

Hand  G.  B.  Nevin  3 .10 

PART  SONG  FOR  MIXED  VOICES 
10418  Go  Youth  Beloved, 

G.  B.  Nevin  3 .10 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES  FOR  WOMEN’S 
VOICES 

10409  Morning  Song, 


A. 

W.  Marchant 

3 

.10 

10410 

Spring  Song. 

A. 

W.  Marchant 

3 

.10 

10411 

Summer  Night 

A. 

Song. 

W.  Marchant 

3 

.10 

10412 

Softly  Fall  the  Shades  of 
Evening..  A.  W.  Marchant 

3 

.10 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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Publisher’s  Notes 

A Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 
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NEW  WORKS. 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers — 

July’19H-  Regular  SP£ 

Price  Price 


Wagner’s  Music  Dramas  (2  vols.)  . . 
L’Agilite,  Op.  20— F.  LeCouppey . . . 
Juvenile  Musical  Poems  Carl  Senour 

Musical  Playing  Cards • ■ ■ • 

Ten  Five-Note  Recreations — Mrs. 

C.  W.  Krogmann  

Very  First  Duets  for  the  Pianoforte . 
Easy  Parlor  Album  for  the  Piano- 
forte   ■ 

New  Album  for  Violin  and  Piano.  . . 

Chopin’s  Polonaises 

New  Reed  Organ  Collection ........ 


Rose  Maiden — Cowen  

Wagner-Liszt  Album  

Education  of  the  Music  Teacher — 


Thos.  Tapper 

New  Anthem  Collection  

Tour  Fancies  after  Mother  Goose — 


Jas.  H.  Rogers 

Practical  Finger  Exercises,  Op.  802 


— C.  Czerny  

Recollections  of  Youth.  Four-Hand 
Pieces  for  Teacher  and  Pupil — A. 


Sartorio,  Op.  1064 

The  Holy  City — A.  R.  Gaul 

School  of  Octave  Playing,  Op.  24 — 


C.  H.  Doring 

Twenty-four  Miniatures,  Op.  39 — H. 

Reinhold 

The  Modern  Student.  Vol.  I 


7.00 

3.00 

.75 

.20 

1.00 

.35 

.50 

.25 

1.00 

.35 

.50 

.20 

.50 

.20 

.50 

.20 

.75 

.30 

.50 

.25 

.75 

.25 

1.00 

.35 

1.00 

.60 

.25 

.13 

.75 

.20 

.90 

.25 

.75 

.20 

.75 

.25 

.75 

.20 

.60 

.15 

1.00 

.35 

Yearly  Settlement  of 
Teachers’  Accounts 

One  of  the  most  liberal  features  of  our 
business  department  is  the  plan  under 
which  it  is  easily  possible  for  a music 
teacher  to  obtain  a year’s  supply  of  re- 
turnable teaching  material  subject  to  set- 
tlement in  full  not  until  the  close  of  the 
regular  teaching  season  in  June  or  July, 
at  which  time,  as  a matter  of  business 
regularity,  we  require  all  patrons  to  make 
returns  of  unused  music  and  to  pay  for  all 
that  has  been  retained ; many  such  returns 
were  made  early  this  season  and  in  a great 
many  cases  we  have  been  able  to  furnish 
the  customer  with  a final  statement ; in 
fact,  a full  statement  of  each  account  on 
our  books  was  mailed  to  patrons  early  in 
June  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  there  is  no  noticeable  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  patrons  in  the  matter  of 
making  the  required  settlements,  which 
not  only  speaks  well  for  the  character  and 
reliability  of  the  music  teaching  profes- 
sion, but  also  casts  much  doubt  upon,  if  it 
does  not  disprove,  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  general  business  depression. 

To  those  who  have  not  as  yet  made  the 
usual  returns  we  wish  to  sav  that  as  a full 
settlement  of  every  account  is  required 
at  this  time,  we  expect  the  prompt  reship- 
ment of  all  unused  ‘‘ON  SALE  music, 
carefully  wrapped  and  addressed  to  us, 
WITH  THE  SENDER’S  NAME  WRIT- 
TEN ON  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE 
PARCEL.  Packages  of  music  weighing 
OVER  four  pounds  may  be  sent  at  parcel 
post  rates,  but  in  many  such  cases  the 
new  express  rates  are  as  low  or  even 
lower,  so  it  is  advisable  to  see  the  local 
express  agent  before  forwarding  by  either 
method. 

In  some  cases  the  supply  of  “ON 
SALE”  music  on  hand  still  includes  a 
large  number  of  pieces  and  studies  that 
will  be  needed  again  next  season,  under 
which  circumstances  the  teacher  might 
prefer  to  keep  the  music  for  another  sea- 
son and  thus  save  transportation  charges 
in  two  directions;  a satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  may  he  made  by  cor- 
respondence, but,  of  course,  this  would 
not  defer  payment  for  music  already  used. 


Music  Supplies 
During  the  Summer 

The  Order  Department  of  this  house  is 
operated  along  the  regular  lines  in  sum- 
mer as  in  winter,  and  there  is  little  in  the 


appearance  of  things  to  indicate  a de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted ; the  average  size  of  the  orders  is 
smaller,  but  they  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  in  the  winter.  There  are  many  teachers 
whose  principal  work  in  music  is  done  in 
the  summer  and  many  others  who  teach 
all  the  year  round ; add  to  these  the  short 
term  summer  schools  and  we  have  the 
foundation  of  a substantial  summer  busi- 
ness. Music  may  be  obtained  “ON 
SALE”  in  summer,  returns  and  settlement 
to  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  (summer) 
teaching  season,  or,  by  special  arrange- 
ment, may  be  carried  over  and  become  a 
part  of  the  fall  supply.  We  are  prepared 
to  make  arrangements  adapted  to  the  con- 
venience of  individual  teachers  and  we 
solicit  the  correspondence  and  the  orders 
of  all  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our 
liberal  terms  and  the  resources  of  our 
catalog  and  stock  of  music. 

Order  Now  for 
Fall  Classes 

Most  music  teachers  know  now  almost 
to  a certainty  how  many  pupils  they  will 
have  at  the  beginning  of  the  teaching 
season  in  September;  and  they  also  know 
that  they  will  then  need  a variety  of 
teaching  material,  such  as  instruction 
books,  studies,  pieces,  songs,  etc.;  for  sev- 
eral years  and  each  year  in  increasing 
numbers  we  have  been  entering  advance 
orders  in  June,  July  and  August  for  de- 
livery to  the  teacher  on  or  before  the 
date  set  for  the  resumption  of  fall  work 
at  a greatly  REDUCED  EXPENSE 
FOR  TRANSPORTATION  ;■  this  plan 
has  been  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
hundreds  of  teachers,  not  only  for  the 
convenience,  but  because  orders  filled  be- 
fore the  fall  rush  begins  are  handled  with 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  personal 
supervision  and  receive  special  touches 
not  so  easily  given  when  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  "hurry,”  “at  once”  orders  in 
process  of  filling,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  September.  A special  order  form  to 
be  used  for  “Early  Orders”  is  being 
mailed  to  all  this  season’s  patrons;  any 
teacher  desiring  one  of  these  order  forms 
will  be  supplied  on  request. 

Keeping  the  Interest  of  the  Pupil 
Alive  during  the  SummerMonths 

It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  provide 
some  means  of  keeping  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  alive  during  the  summer  months. 
There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
student  to  consider  musical  studies  com- 
pleted after  the  Spring  Recital,  especially 
as  the  teacher  is  seldom  in  touch  with  the 
pupil  from  July  to  September. 

Teachers  will  find  The  Etude  of  valu- 
able assistance  in  bridging  over  this  period 
by  having  pupils  take  advantage  of  our 
Special  Three  Months’  Trial  Subscription 
— any  three  issues  for  25  cents.  This  is 
just  about  half  the  regular  subscription 
price.  Any  numbers  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber can  be  selected. 

The  receipt  of  The  Etude  each  month 
awakens  the  dormant  interest  of  the  pupil 
by  furnishing  at  least  fifty  pleasing  and 
instructive  pieces  of  music  suitable  for 
summer  playing,  in  addition  to  a wealth 
of  live  musical  articles.  Thousands  of 
teachers  take  advantage  of  this  special 
offer.  Some  donate  the  subscription  to 
their  oupils;  others  order  the  issues  sent 
and  add  the  amount  of  25  cents  to  the 
regular  instruction  charges.  Those  hav- 
ing accounts  with  the  Theo.  Presser  Co. 
can  have  these  subscriptions  charged  to 
their  regular  music  account. 

That  teachers  may  acquaint  pupils  with 
this  offer  we  have  prepared  special  cou- 
pons for  distribution.  Sent  upon  request. 


New  Music  for  the 
Summer  Months 

The  monthly  packages  of  new  music 
that  we  have  been  sending  to  teachers 
during  the  regular  season  are  not  neces- 
sarily discontinued  in  the  summer,  but 
during  the  months  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber we  send  such  packages  only  to  those 
who  request  us  to  do  so;  and  we  have 
been  much  pleased  to  record  an  increas- 
ing number  of  patrons  who  keep  up  their 
interest  in  our  new  music  through  the 
summer  season.  The  usual  variety  is  to 
be  had — piano  music,  vocal,  violin  and 
piano,  organ,  octavo,  etc. 

Many  teachers  have  music  pupils  in  the 
summer  only,  and,  while  a general  pack- 
age of  our  “ON  SALE”  music  is  of  great 
service  in  the  work,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
add  to  it  by  subscribing  for  the  NEW 
MUSIC  ON  SALE.  These  small  lots  of 
NOVELTIES  include  only  well  selected 
numbers  likely  to  be  of  immediate  use  to 
a teacher  and  whatever  is  unused  is  sub- 
ject to  return.  A postal  card  request  will 
start  the  packages.  Piano  music  will  be 
sent  unless  the  order  specifies  the  kind 
of  music  particularly  desired. 

Summer  History 
Classes 

The  continuous  success  of  the  Summei 
History  Class  plan  is  most  marked.  The 
Standard  History  of  Music  is  so  delight- 
fully planned  and  so  simply  arranged 
that  hundreds  of  teachers  now  use’  it  in 
their  Summer  Class  Work.  Many  of 
these  teachers  never  dreamed  of  such  an 
interesting  addition  to  their  work  prior 
to  the  publication  of  this  book.  One  or 
two  hours  a week  may  be  turned  into 
real  profit  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  by 
commencing  a class  any  week  in  July  or 
August  and  making  each  day  a club  meet- 
ing. The  Standard  History  of  Music,  by 
James  Francis  Cooke,  provides  all  the  ma- 
terial needed.  The  work  is’  abundantly  il- 
lustrated, self-pronouncing  and  self-ex- 
planatory so  that  no  teacher  need  _ be 
afraid  to  attempt  to  start  a class  with- 
out previous  experience.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  $1.25  if  bought  singly.  A 
considerable  reduction  is  made  for  quan- 
tity purchases.  Let  us  send  you  a cir- 
cular. 

New  Edition  of  Landon’s 
Reed  Organ  Method 

Most  everyone  knows  “Landon’s  Reed 
Organ  Method”  which  perhaps  has  had 
the  largest  sale  of  any  work  ever  pub- 
lished for  the  reed  organ ; in  fact,  we 
question  whether  it  has  not  had  a larger 
sale  than  any  original  American  instruc- 
tion book  for  the  piano.  Thousands  of 
this  work  for  the  reed  organ  are  still 
sold  every  year.  It  is  a real  reed  organ 
instructor,  thorough  in  its  rudimental 
work  and  its  progressing  character  most 
admirably  arranged.  The  material  has 
been  selected  with  the  greatest  care. 
Heretofore  it  has  only  been  published  at 
$1.50  in  a stiff  board  cover.  We  have 
decided  to  bring  it  out  in  the  same  gen- 
eral form  as'  Landon’s  “Foundation  Ma- 
terials” and  Mr.  Presser’s  two  piano  in- 
structors, “First  Steps”  and  “Beginners’ 
Method,”  i.  c.,  it  will  be  bound  in  stiff 
paper  with  cloth  back  The  price  will  be 
reduced  to  $r.oo  retail;  corresponding 
professional  discount  will  bring  the  net 
price  down  to  6oc.  We  want  to  draw  the 
attention  of  all  the  users  of  this  hook  to 
the  new  style  of  binding  and  the  low  price 
of  this  admirable  work.  The  board  back 
edition  can  still  be  obtained. 

For  July  Only— A Standard  Book 
At  an  Introductory  Price 

As  a result  of  the  pains  taken  in  the 
compilation  and  editing  of  our  music 
hooks,  their  sales,  while  by  no  means  uni- 
form, are  in  all  cases  large  as  compared 
with  the  sales  of  music  hooks  of  the  same 
general  character  issued  by  most  other 
publishers;  a part  of  the  large  circulation 
obtained  by  our  books  is  due  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  our  introductory  offers  and  the 
rest  to  the  merit  of  the  books  themselves. 

Every  year  when  we  make  a (Christ- 
mas) Holidav  Offer  we  find  that  a great 
many  of  our  older  hooks  draw  orders  ex- 
ceeding those  received  for  newer  equally 
meritorious,  but  less  known,  volumes. 


Send  for  This  Interesting 


Just 

Off 

the 

Press 


and  Instructive 
Book  on 

TRAVEL 


It  Is  Entirely  FREE 


We  expect  a greater 
demand  for  this 
40  page,  illustra- 
ted booklet  on 
travel,  than  has 
ever  been  known 
for  any  other  ever 
published  for  free 
distribution. 


Mothersill’E  Travel  Book  tells  you  what  to  take  on  a 
journey  and  what  not  to  take — how  to  PaPy 
to  best  care  for  your  baggage  and  Sives  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  checking  facilities,  weights,  et^n  foreign 
countries — gives  tables  of  money  values 
from  New  York— tells  when,  who  and  how  ™ueb  to 
"tip."  In  fact  this  booklet  will  be  found  invaluable 
to  all  who  travel  or  are  contemplating  taking  a trip  in 
this  country  or  abroad. 

Published  by  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  Mother- 
sill’s  Seasick  Remedy  as  a practical  hand  book  lor 
travelers. 

This  edition  is  limited,  so  we  suggest  that,  you  send 
your  name  and  address  at  once,  nnd  receive  a copy. 


MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO. 

482  Henry  Smith  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Also  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  England. 

Branches  in  Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan  and  Hamburg. 


—before  you 
purchase  any  piano 

be  sure  to  read  “ The  Pith  of  the  Piano  Problem ,” 
the  12-page  booklet  which  we  are  prepared  to  send 
free  without  obligation  to  all  readers  of  “ The 
Etude”  who  may  be  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a piano. 

This  booklet  tells  the  important  things  to  look  for, 
and  the  pitfalls  to  avoid,  in  selecting  a piano. 

Far  too  many  pianos  have  merely  a beautiful  exterior 
finish,  while  the  interior  of  the  piano— the  part  you  don’t 
see,'  but  by  far  the  most  important— is  slighted  or 
cheapened.  The  pleasure  derived  from  such  pianos  is 
ephemeral  and  fleeting.  Not  so  the  world-renowned 


“The  Piano  of  Permanent  Tone” 

A piano  is  for  a great  many  people  a life-time  pur- 
chase! Why  make  such  an  important  purchase  without 
knowing  for  yourself  just  what  you  are  doing.  In: 
Pith”  tells  you.  It  gives  TESTS  by  which  you  can 
judge  the  quality  of  different  pianos. 

Write  for  this  booklet  if  you  contemplate,  even  re- 
motely, exchanging  your  piano  or  purchasing  a new 
piano.  You  will  find  it  not  at  all  dry  or  technical,  but 
live  and  interesting. 

When  you  write  we  shall  consider  it  a favor  if  you  will 
mention  the  make  and  age  of  your  present  piano  (if  you 
have  one)  so  that  we  can  classify  your  inquiry  and 
take  proper  care  of  it.  Writing  for  this  booklet  does 
not  put  you  under  the  slightest  obligation.  Write 
to-day  y mentioning  “The  Etude.” 

SOHMER  & CO.,  Piano  and  Player  Piano  Makers 
FIFTH  AVE.  AT  32ND'  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Just  Compiled  — National  List  of 

2606  Preferred  Orchestras 

Neatly  typewritten,  arranged  geographically  and 
covered  by  our  99%  Postage  Guarantee.  Immedi- 
ate delivery.  Price  $10100. 

A List  of  Live  Prospects  For  You 

Send  for  our  catalogue  showing  national  count  on 
7,01)0  other  classifications  _ and  explaining  our 
Customers’  Sales  Elhcicncy  Service. 

Ross-Gould,  411  N.  Ninth  St.,  St.  Louis 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL. 

OF 

PIANO  TUNING 

9th  Year.  Diplomat!  Granted.  Free  Catalog 
D.  O.  BETZ.  Director  : : : ADA,  O. 


Piano  Students 

Can  earn  big  money  for 
tuition  or  vacation 

Send  20c  for  music  and  instructions 

MOSARD  MUSIC  CO.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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are  really  no  poor  sellers  in  our  book 
catalog,  but  a great  many  of  our  newer 
patrons  are  not  well  acquainted  with  some 
of  our  not  exactly  recent  publications; 
so  we  propose  to  give  our  newer  cus- 
tomers an  opportuinty  at  a small  expense 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  some  of 
our  staple  publications.  We  intend  to 
make  an  offer  of  this  kind  every  month 
and  for  the  month  of  the  announcement 
only.  For  July,  1914,  we  are  offering  “THE 
MODERN  STUDENT’’  (VOLUME  I), 
containing  eighty  pages  of  PIANO  MU- 
SIC (sheet  music  size),  consisting,  of  me- 
lodious study  pieces  arranged  in  progress- 
ive order,  selected  with  special  reference 
to  technical  development,  thus  in  high  de- 
gree combining  the  useful  and  the  agree- 
able. For  each  composition  there  is  an 
instructive  explanatory  note  to  aid  the 
player  in  interpreting  the  composer’s 
idea.  New  Edition  just  off  the  press. 
Catalog  price,  $1.00.  Special  July  price, 
cash  with  order,  35  cents  (postage  10 
cents  additional  if  charged). 

Reed  Organ 
Music 

Music  and  instruction  books  for  the 
reed  organ  are  in  greatest  demand  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Every  possible  need 
of  the  pupil  and  teacher  can  be  supplied 
from  the  extensive  stock  of  the  Theodore 
Presser  Co.  which,  for  variety  and  useful- 
ness, is  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 
Partial  list  of  sheet  music  suitable  for 
reed  organ  is  given  on  page  552. 

Among  the  most  popular  reed  organ 
methods  and  collections  issued  by  the 
Theo.  Presser  Co-,  we  would  mention  par- 
ticularly the  “Reed  Organ  Method,”  by 
Charles  W.  Landon,  and  “Classic  and 
Modern  Gems  for  the  Reed  Organ,”  a 
collection  for  the  advanced  player;  also 
our  two  50c  collections,  “Musical  Pic- 
tures” and  “The  Little  Home  Player.” 

Complete  descriptive  catalogs  cheer- 
fully furnished.  Any  of  the  above  sent 
for  examination  by  our  liberal  ON  SALE 
plan  and  at  our  usual  liberal  discount  and 
terms. 

Practical  Finger  Exercises, 

Op.  802.  By  C.  Czerny 

We  are  going  to  add  another  work  by 
Czerny  to  our  Presser  Edition.  This 
work  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no 
comment  at  this  time.  It  might  be  called 
a “School  of  Technic;”  it  has  the  finger 
marks  of  a complete  work  of  technic  on 
the  piano.  It  begins  with  five-finger  ex- 
ercises, but  not  of  the  conventional 
Schmidt  or  Herz  style,  but  there  is  more 
or  less  rhythm  in  every  exercise.  While 
there  are  five-finger  exercises  they  are  all 
varied  and  almost  all  put  in  the  form  of 
an  exercise  and  are  continued  through 
the  various  keys.  After  that  there  fol- 
lows a section  of  holding  down  notes  and 
this  section  moves  beyond  the  compass  of 
five  notes.  In  the  third  part  come  pass- 
ages of  greater  extension.  All  these  exer- 
cises are  short,  several  of  them  on  each 
page;  most  of  them  are  only  a few  meas- 
ures long.  The  fourth  part  is  thirds  in 
double  runs.  In  the  fifth  part  come  the 
scales  and  double  thirds  and  various  dif- 
ficulties. The  sixth  part  takes  up  the 
study  of  octave  playing,  making  almost  a 
complete  school  of  piano  technic. 

Our  advance  price  for  this  work  will 
be  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Recollections  of  Youth — Four- 
Hand  Pieces  for  Teacher  and 
Pupil.  By  A.  Sartorio,  Op.  1064 

This  is  a new  set  of  duets  by  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers,  now  announced 
for  the  first  time.  In  these  duets  the  pu- 
pil plays  the  “Primo  Part”  and  the 
teacher  has  the  “Secondo  Part.”  In  the 
“Primo  Part”  either  hand  is  always  within 
the  compass  of  five  notes,  but  the  hands 
work  either  separately  or  independently, 
and  do  not  play  in  octaves.  The  duets  are 
all  of  a characteristic  nature,  each  bear- 
i appropriate  title,  and  they  will 
a delightful  either  for  recreation  or 
i r practicing  in  elementary  ensemble 

> .4  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance ■ publication  for  this  work  is  20 
cents,  pen  paid. 


School  of  Octave  Playing, 

Op.  24.  By  C.  H.  Doring 

We  will  add  this  popular  educational 
volume  to  the  Presser  Edition.  There 
have  been  a great  many  works  on  octave 
playing,  but  this  one  by  Doring  has  quali- 
ties that  make  up  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able. It  is  not  a set  of  studies  in  octaves, 
but  it  gives  positive  instruction  of  pre- 
paratory exercises  with  some  continued 
etudes  at  the  close  of  the  book.  It  ranks 
well  with  some  works  of  Czerny,  Kullak 
and  Kohler.  It  has  attained  a high  repu- 
tation among  all  the  educators  for  the 
piano. 

The  cultivation  of  the  wrist  in  octave 
playing  is  possibly  one  of  the  chief  requis- 
ites of  the  pianist  and  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  works  of  this  kind ; at 
least  once  during  the  time  of  students’ 
years  octaves  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion and  at  that  time  a work  of  the  kind 
that  we  are  presenting  is  most  desirable. 

Our  advance  price,  postpaid,  will  be  but 
20  cents. 

The  Etude 
Prize  Contest 

In  the  front  pages  of  The  Etude  our 
readers  will  find  a complete  announcement 
of  the  results  of  our  very  interesting 
prize  contest  for  piano  compositions  re- 
cently held.  It  gave  us  a very  great  pleas- 
ure to  come  in  contact  with  many  new 
voices  in  the  musical  world.  Some  of 
them  came  so  near  to  winning  one  of  the 
prizes  that  the  judges  were  somewhat 
non-plussed.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  been  successful 
in  pleasing  the  judges  this  time  will  not 
deter  them  from  regular,  industrious  pro- 
gressive work  in  musical  composition. 
On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  prize  compe- 


titions is  usually  beneficial.  Of  course, 
there  are  a few  who  take  their  defeat  in 
an  unsportsmanlike  manner.  Failure  is 
very  hard  for  some,  who  do  not  realize 
that  the  way  the  great  have  succeeded  is 
by  traversing  an  avenue  of  failures.  The 
winning  competitions  are  exceptionally 
fine  and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  providing  the  incentive  for 
the  production  of  so  many  useful  and  in- 
teresting pieces. 

Four  Fancies  after  Mother 
Goose.  By  Janies  H.  Rogers 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a new 
work  by  ibis  most  original  American 
composer.  We  consider  Mr.  Rogers  as 
one  of  the  foremost  of  our  present  day 
composers  in  America.  He  always  has 
something  interesting  to  say.  In  this  case 
he  has  taken  up  Mother  Goose  melodies 
hut  has  not  used  the  traditional  tunes, 
but  has  made  settings  possibly  a little 
more  artistic  but  very  attractive.  They 
all  fit  the  words.  These  pieces  are  in 
about  the  second  grade. 

Our  advance  price  for  the  little  volume 
will  be  20  cents,  postpaid. 

New  Album  for 
Violin  and  Piano 

This  is  one  of  our  series  of  volumes 
printed  from  especially  large  plates.  It 
covers  a greater  variety  of  material  than 
most  anv  other  Violin  collection  pub- 
lished. There  are  pieces  of  all  styles  and 
adapted  for  all  special  occasions,  but 
none  of  them  are  beyond  the  player  of 
intermediate  advancement.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  and  largest  collections  ever  pub- 
lished. The  volume  will  soon  be  ready. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  for  this  work  is  20 
cents,  postpaid. 


“ The  Holy  City  ” 

By  A.  R.  Gaul 

This  well-known  church  cantata  has 
achieved  such  remarkable  popularity  that 
we  have  decided  to  prepare  an  edition  ot 
our  own.  This  edition  will  be  gotten  out 
in  the  best  possible  manner  from  new! 
plates  carefully  revised.  The  paper,  print- 
ing and  binding  will  be  as  good  as  it  isi 
possible  to  make  them,  and  we  feel  there 
will  be  a large  demand  for  the  edition 
after  it  is  introduced.  Practically  every 
church  choir  in  the  country  should  at 
some  time  or  other  produce  this  work,  or 
even  repeat  it  annually. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  for  this  work  is  25 
cents,  postpaid. 

Twenty-four  Miniatures, 

Op.  39.  By  H.  Reinhold 

Not  since  the  day  of  Heller  have  we 
had  a volume  that  has  attained  the  popu- 
larity as  this  little  volume  of  Reinhold.  1 
These  short  pieces  are  a study  in  expres- 
sion, rhythm  and  style;  they  are  full  of) 
character  and  are  positive  little  creations. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes' 
of  pieces  in  the  third  grade  that  could  be 
gotten  together;  would  we  had  more  of 
just  this' style  of  music  that  is  so  valuable 
during  the  formative  period  of  every 
piano  pupil.  Those  that  are  unacquainted 
with  this  volume  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  procuring  a sample  copy  while  it  can 
be  had  at  a very  low  rate. 

Our  special  advance  price  for  this  vol- 
ume will  be  but  15  cents,  postpaid. 

L’Agilite,  Op.  20 
By  F.  LeCouppey 

There  are  a number  of  educational 
works  of  piano  technic  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  among  them  is  Op. 
20  of  LeCouppey.  It  is  as  popular  and  as 
fresh  to-day  as  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  bids  fair  to  continue  that  long 
period  of  popularity.  These  studies  were 
composed  for  an  introduction  to  Czerny’s 
Velocity  and  are  in  about  the  same  grade 
as  Op.  636  of  Czerny,  with  possibly  a lit- 
tle more  sprightliness,  coming  as  they  do 
from  a Frenchman.  They  are  a most  de- 
sirable set  of  studies  for  almost  any  pu- 
pil at  the  end  of  the  second  grade.  Our 
special  offer  will  continue  this  month  at 
our  usual  low  price  of  20  cents  for  the 
complete  volume,  postpaid. 

Musical  Playing 
Cards 

Although  our  catalog  includes  a number 
of  successful  musical  games,  such  as 
“Allegrando,”  “Great  Composers,”  “Mu- 
sical Authors,”  “Musical  Dominoes,”  and 
others,  there  is  a sufficiently  persistent 
demand  for  something  still  newer  than 
these  to  warrant  our  producing  a pack  of 
“MUSICAL  PLAYING  CARDS,”  so  de- 
signed as  to  retain  the  essential  features 
of  the  regular  playing  cards  and  yet  pre- 
sent the  characteristic  faces  and  suits  in 
the  form  of  musical  subjects  without  im- 
pairing the  usefulness  of  the  cards  for  the 
conventional  card  games,  simple  or  com- 
plex. Card  playing  in  musical  circles  will 
have  an  atmosphere  distinctly  musical 
wherever  these  cards  are  used.  Equal  in 
quality  to  a regular  fifty-cent  pack  of 
playing  cards;  advance  cash  price  25 
cents,  postpaid. 

Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher.  By  Thomas  Tapper 

1 hose  of  our  friends  who  expect  to 
take  advantage  of  the  special  advance  of 
publication  offer  upon  Mr.  Tapper’s  latest 
work,  The  Education  of  the  Music  | 
Teacher,  are  advised  that  the  book  is  now 
completely  set  in  type  and  only  waits  the 
finishing  touches  for  publication.  The 
price  now  is  60  cents.  This  will  be  raised 
at  once  when  the  book  is  published  to  the 
regular  price  for  such  a work. 

Many  are  awaiting  Mr.  Tapper’s  advice 
upon  this  very  important  subject  and  we 
are  sure  that  they  will  find  page  after 
page  in  this  book  which  will  appeal  very 
strongly  to  them. 

Mr.  Tapper  has  taken  the  broadest  pos-  ’ 
sible  aspect  of  his  subject.  In  the  Seventh 
Chapter,  for  instance,  he  gives  the  mod- 
ern view  upon  the  amount  of  musical 
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Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har- 
ony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
us.  Bac..  Lansdowne.  Pa. 


ORGANIST  desires  position.  Reference, 
ddress,  Organist,  73  Franklin  Street,  York, 
a.  


MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
irrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  bar- 
ony. Dr.  Alfred-Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
. Y. 


TONE  PRODUCTION — Systematic  vocal 
udies,  “Open  Throat  Method.’’  Four  les- 
>ns  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.  A.  Francke, 
12  Kimball  Hall,  Department  “E,”  Chicago. 

WANTED  TO  SELL — Estnblishd  Subur- 
m Piano  Studio  in  big  Pacific  Coast  City, 
ine  chance  for  competent  young  teacher, 
ddress  F.  W.  H.,  care  The  Etude. 


PIANO  TEACHERS  who  desire  a quiet 
>st  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  can 
rocure  free  board  and  lodging  in  exchange 
)r  instruction  in  my  family.  Address,  E.  M. 
.,  care  The  Etude. 


POSITION  or  location  wanted  by  capable, 
‘liable,  experienced  instructor  of  Piano  and 
eneral  Musicianship.  Particulars  and  refer- 
ices  upon  application.  Address,  Director 
iano  Dept.,  No.  10  Leighton  Bldg.,  Ot- 
imwa,  Iowa. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a lady  who  has 
ad  many  years  of  American  and  European 
sperience  as  a Music  Teacher.  Qualified 
> assume  the  charge  of  the  Music  Depart- 
lent  of  an  Educational  Institute.  For  fur- 
rer  particulars  address,  Mrs.  Adolphine  Kall- 
itz,  Restante  I,  Hauptpostamt,  Vienna  Aus- 
•ia. 


LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL,  author  of 
le  “Russell  Modern  Methods  of  Music 
tudy,”  the  Russell  Books,  etc.,  etc.,  an- 
ounces  his  schedule  of  summer  teaching,  to 
lclude  special  classes  in  Voice  Culture, 
ianoforte  Study,  Theory  Analysis,  etc.,  in 
ewark,  N.  J.,  June  15th  to  July  17th,  ai 
ie  College  of  Music,  alternating  (except  week 
E July  5th)  during  same  month  with  the 
lanhattan  course  at  Russell  Studios.  Car- 
egie  Hall,  week  of  July  5th,  will  be  devoted 
> a special  course  (five  full  days)  in  New- 
rk,  Monday,  July  20th,  Mr.  Russell  will 
tke  personal  charge  of  the  Summer  Music 
ourse  at  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Columbus, 
hio,  this  course  extending  through  three 
eeks,  daily  sessions  (six  hours),  and  special 
?ening  sessions.  Send  for  particulars  re- 
irding  these  courses.  Address  Carnegie 
all,  Manhattan,  or  “St.  Mary’s,”  Columbus, 
hio. 


WONDERFUL  VARIETY  in  Victor  Ree- 
ds. Those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  send 
postal  to1  the  Victor  Company,  Camden,  New 
ersey,  requesting  one  of  the  exceptionally 
iteresting  32  page  illustrated  booklets 
which  the  company  gives  for  the  asking 
> all  who  apply)  have  doubtless  been  as- 
mished  at  the  wide  range  of  subjects  rep- 
ssented  by  these  wonderful  records.  For 
istance  one  may  hear  the  United  States 
(arlne  Band  under  Lieut.  W.  H.  Santlemann 
lay  a “ripping”  good  march  and  then  imme- 
iately  thereafter  Fritz  Kreisler  play  Dvor- 
k’s  indian  Lament.  Or  a still  greater  con- 
rast  is  represented  by  the  recently  issued 
uet  from  Carlo  Gomez’  opera,  II  Ouarany, 
nng  by  Caruso  and  Destinn,  and  the  Pader- 
svski  interpretation  of  F.  Couperin’s  unique 
ttle  Rondo,  La  Bandoline.  The  new  set  of 
ecords  by  Paderewski  are  very  unusual  in- 
eed.  The  Victor  booklet  gives  many  most 
iteresting  historical  notes  worth  far  more 
o you  than  your  penny  postal. 


“ETUDE” 

MUSIC  CLUB  BUTTONS 

One  inch  in  diameter,  each  containing  a por- 
trait of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann  or  Liszt.  A pin  on  the 

back  in  order  to  fasten  on  the  child’s  dress  or 
coat  lapel. 

Price,  30  cents  per  dozen 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ETUDE 


THE  MASTERPHONE  is  not  a talking 
lachine  but  simply  a device  which  will  make 
ny  talking  machine  far  more  efficient.  In 
mny  talking  machine  records  one  often  finds 
hat  a word  or  a note  is  missing  now  and 
hen.  The  Masterphone  is  designed  to  bring 
lit  every  note  recorded  sharp  and  clear  and 
ich  in  tone  quality.  This  excellent  device 
s the  invention  of  W.  B.  Clarisson.  By 
he  addition  of  one  dollar  to  the  cost  of  your 
lachine  you  may  have  this  remarkable  im- 
rovement  which  will  increase  its  usefulness 
lany  times.  Another  advantage  is  the  fact 
lint  by  the  use  of  a very  fine  needle  it  is 
mssible  to  preserve  your  records  much 
onger.  In  ordering  this  very  necessary  de- 
ice it  is  well  to  state  the  kind  of  your  talk- 
ng  machine,  Victor  Exhibition,  or  Concert 
found  Box,  or  Columbia  No.  0,  or  a smaller 
nstrument.  You  can  not  fail  to  lie  pleased 
fter  one  trial.  No  trouble  to  attach.  The 
•lasterphone  may  be  used  with  a fibre  needle 
tf  a steel  needle.  Price  $1.00.  Masterphone 
’orporation.  187  Broadway,  New  York. 


theory  required  by  the  average  private 
pupil.  This  and  other  chapters  tell  the 
music  teacher  just  what  is  expected  of 
her  in  these  times. 

Chopin’s 

Polonaises 

The  offer  for  this  most  popular  number 
will  be  continued  during  the  present 
month.  It  will  be  added  to  the  Presser 
Collection  and  will  be  gotten  out  in  our 
usual  good  style  of  engraving,  paper  and 
binding.  The  entire  eleven  Polonaises 
will  be  included  in  the  volume  and  pos- 
sibly if  you  vvere  to  pick  out  one  volume 
containing  the  most  original  music,  the 
volume  of  Chopin’s  Polonaises  would  re- 
ceive a great  many  votes.  These  Polon- 
aises are  creations  that  will  never  die. 
Any  one  of  these  compositions  could  not 
be  purchased  in  sheet  form  for  the  price 
of  the  volume  and  we  recommend  it  most 
highly  for  aspiring  pianists. 

Our  price  for  the  present  month  on  the 
special  offer  plan  is  but  30  cents,  post- 
paid. 

Ten  Five-Note  Recreations 
By  C.  W.  Krogmann 

We  take  pleasure  in  continuing  the 
offer  of  a work  in  the  first  grade  by  this 
most  popular  composer,  C.  W.  Krogmann. 
The  compositions  are  all  on  five  notes  for 
both  hands  and  it  is  surprising  what  a 
variety  of  harmonies,  rhythm  and  melody 
can  be  produced  in  such  a small  compass. 
The  pieces  all  have  words,  making  them 
doubly  desirable.  The  author  is  possibly 
the  most  successful  writer  of  easy  music 
that  we  have  and  this  particular  set  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  issued  by 
him. 

Our  advance  price  for  the  entire  volume 
is  35  cents,  postpaid. 

Juvenile  Musical  Poems 
By  Carl  Senour 

This  is  a work  that  has  been  published 
by  the  author,  who  is  known  as  an  author 
and  composer  of  literature  and  music  suit- 
able for  children.  She  has  published 
‘’Master  St.  Elmo,”  “The  Autobiography 
of  the  Celebrated  Dog”  and  other  animal 
stories  for  children ; “Flower  Ballads,” 
published  by  this  house,  songs  and  plays 
with  illustrations  for  the  kindergarten, 
and  this  book  which  we  are  now  announc- 
ing It  is  a book  of  29  songs  for  kinder- 
garten, home  and  school;  it  is  just  as  in- 
teresting to  advanced  pupils  and  teachers 
as  it  is  to  the  children  themselves.  It  is 
a song  book  for  all  ages.  We  know  of 
no  book  of  children’s  songs  that  we  can 
recommend  more  highly;  it  is  the  result 
of  the  composers  innate  love  for  little 
children. 

The  advance  cash  price  is  35  cents. 

“ The  Rose  Maiden  ’’ 

By  F.  H.  Co  wen 

Our  new  edition  of  this  popular  can- 
tata is  now  about  ready,  but  the  special 
offer  will  be  continued  during  the  current 
month.  The  “Rose  Maiden”  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  secular  cantatas 
which  should  be  in  the  repertoire  of  every 
Choral  Society  which  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient for  this  production.  It  is  only  of 
intermediate  difficulty,  but  invariably 
proves  pleasing  both  to  singers  and  audi- 
ences. 

Our  special  advance  price  is  25  cents 
per  copy,  postpaid.  In  this  case  we  can 
only  allow  a single  copy  to  each  purchaser 
as  "it  is  not  intended  that  directors  will 
supply  Choral  Societies  at  this  price. 

The  New 

Anthem  Collection 

This  is  positively  the  last  month  that 
this  work  will  remain  on  special  offer. 
All  choir  leaders  and  those  interested  in 
choir  music  had  better  take  notice.  The 
collection  of  anthems  to  be  contained  in 
this  work  will  be  selected  from  the  very 
best  of  our  large  anthem  stock  and  every 
selection  will  have  been  tried  and  found 
valuable.  None  but  the  very  best  will 
enter  this  volume.  We  advise  everyone 
interested  in  good  choir  music  to  at  least 
procure  a sample  copy  for  the  opening  of 
the  Fall  work. 

Our  special  price  per  copy  is  but  13 
cents,  postpaid. 


The  Wagner  Music  Dramas 
Completely  Arranged  for  Piano 

This  handsome  new  German  edition  of 
the  complete  series  of  Wagner  Music 
Dramas  arranged  in  reasonably  simple 
form  for  piano  performance  costs  only 
$3.00.  The  work  is  published  in  two  vol- 
umes. Modern  printing  processes  in  the 
“fatherland”  have  made  this  exceptional 
bargain  possible.  Here  is  the  work  of  a 
life  time  of  the  great  German  master  pub- 
lished so  that  his  great  thoughts  are  now 
accessible  to  any  one  who  plays  the  piano 
fairly  well.  All  of  the  operas  from 
Rienzi  to  Parsifal  are  included  in  the 
four  hundred  pages.  The  books  are 
handsomely  bound  in  maroon  cloth 
stamped  in  gold.  Both  volumes  will  be 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $3.00. 

Very  First  Duets 
for  the  Pianoforte 

This  new  volume  is  now  nearly  ready, 
but  the  special  advance  offer  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  current  month.  This 
compilation  will  be  unique  in  the  Duet 
line  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pieces  will 
be  available  throughout  the  book  for  pu- 
pils of  the  First  and  Second  grades.  We 
refer  both  to  the  “Primo”  and  “Secondo” 
parts.  These  duets  are  not  the  usual 
teacher  and  pupil  duets  in  which  one  part 
is  more  difficult  than  the  other. 

All  of  the  material  will  be  of  the  most 
bright  and  pleasing  character. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Wagner-Liszt 

Album 

This  volume  of  nine  concert  pieces  is  . 
most  desirable  for  every  pianist  of  any 
pretention.  If  your  eyes  fall  on  this  spe- 
cial offer  and  you  do  not  possess  this 
particular  volume,  we  would  advise  you 
to  procure  it  while  it  is  still  to  be  had  at 
a nominal  rate.  Any  one  of  the  pieces  in 
it  will  repay  you  for  the  small  outlay. 
It  contains  the  choicest  pieces  of  Liszt’s 
arrangement  for  pianoforte;  some  of 
them  are  quite  pretentious,  others  are 
simply  within  the  grasp  of  the  average 
pianist.  This  will  most  likely  be  the  last 
month  in  which  this  work  will  remain  on 
the  special  offer  list. 

Our  advance  price  is  but  35  cents,  post- 
paid. 

New  Reed 
Organ  Collection 

This  volume  is  well  advanced  in  prepa- 
ration, but  the  special  offer  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  current  month.  ConV 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  many  the  Reed 
Organ  is  by  no  means  falling  into  dis- 
use. It  is  still  found  in  very  many  homes 
and  in  churches  where  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  a Pipe  Organ.  Our  new  collec- 
tion is  adapted  for  either  church  or  home 
playing,  and  it  is  made  up  of  the  very 
best  pieces  suitable  for  all  occasions; 
pieces  which  have  been  specially  written 
or  adapted  for  the  Reed  Organ,  not 
merely  Piano  pieces. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  for  this  work  is  25 
cents,  postpaid. 

Easy  Parlor  Album 
for  Pianoforte 

This  new  volume  is  well  along  toward 
completion.  It  is  one  of  our  series  of 
volumes  made  up  from  especially  large 
plates,  and  it  contains  the  best  compilation 
of  easy  pieces  of  popular  character,  suited 
for  home  or  recital  playing  ever  issued. 
The  large  size  of  the  pages  enables  us  to 
include  a much  greater  number  of  pieces 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  collections 
of  this  character.  The  pieces  have  been 
selected  with  the  greatest  care  and  every 
one  is  a gem. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  for  this  work  is  20 
cents,  postpaid. 


“Dm  she  come  to  the  door  when  you 
serenaded  her  with  your  mandolin?” 
“No;  but  another  fellow  came  along 
and  brought  her  out  with  an  auto-horn.” 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Weigh  Exactly  What 
You  Should 

I have  reduced  32,000  and  have 
built  up  as  many  more. 

Write  today  for  my  free  booklet 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  20,  624  So.  Hlchlgan  ltoul., Chicng 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  “The  House  That  Helps/*  a live  concern  which 
handles  a choice  line  of  Opereltas,  Cantatas,  Action 
Songs,  Plays,  Drills,  Musical  Recitations,  etc. 

Write  about  “The  Captain  of  Plymouth,”  the  Comic 
Opera  with  a splendid  record. 

A very  helpful  Catalog  sent  FREE 
ELDRIDGE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOUSE,  Franklin,  Ohio 


WANTED 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 

$25  to  $200  paid  for  1 to  3 reel  ideas.  We  teach 
you  to  write  them 
Learn  about  this  new  and  profitable  profession 
Free  Book.  A.  M . P.  Schools,  630  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago 


SWINGING  HARP  A Ncw  and  Novcl 


ids  mny  I 
tercHtiiu! 
c miimt 
v muni  i 


Musical  Instrument 

played  while  swung 
»r  chorus  work.  A 
Ini  roductory  price 
>ni puny  order. 


rpHIC  Tonic,  Subdominnnt,  cli 
* through  the  air.  Most  ii 
child  oan  learn  to  piny  it  in  11 
for  U0  days,  ten  dollars.  Mon 

Address  A.  R.  SAUNDERS 
Granville  Palace  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


H.  RAWLINS  BAKER CHICAGO 

% ffl  ^ American  Conservatory,  70  Instructors 

II  I.  1 | Plano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  etc. 

jlflWU  Kimball  Hall  Chicago 

RFPKFR  ™STXy CHK 

^ 1 llll  ATI  Conservatory  of  Music 
I |1|  n|  It  I | Established  1867.  Highland  Ave. 
J ■ I « I «ni  i H anil  Oak  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

nnnrnT  WALTER  L.  Ex-President  of  N.Y.Sinte  1.1  N 9 

K 5 n h K 1 BARITONE  Music  Teachers*  Asso  W ■ 1 1 VJ 

Teacher  of  Singing  Recitals  and  Lectures  New  York  City  Lltt 

Q £9  Broad  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 
K 'V  Gilbert  Rayuolds  Combs,  Director 

O M 1327-31  8.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

nillAU  CIIA8.  E.  Plano 

1 S jfl  Bra  1 f Teaches  exquisite  tone  and  subjective  style 

UMilU  1 888  Amsterdam  Ave.  New  York  City  g 0 jj&  | 

y U*  Normal  Institute  of  Music 
N Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  Chorus,  etc. 

1 Y L Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

„„  on  mi 

r ft  1 1/  WILLIAM  J.  Teacher  of  Kinging 

§“  II  1 M Assistant  to  Mr.  Oscar  Sacnger  ” ” » p"y>k 

1 HEL-8Y  Address,  121  E.  Il*2d  81., New  York.  Tel.  4881  Lenox  IjL  | 

f \ 8 T"  Conservatory  of  Music 

4 111  I 1000  Studeuts.  50  Teachers 

8 8 1 530  Woodward  Ave.,  Petrol t,  Mich. 

UrMDV  JIAROMI.  CONCERT  PIANIST 

MS"  TO  K 1 Pupils  accepted.  For  terms  address:  m ..  , , 

KllaiSlll  1 426  Fine  Arts  Building  Chicago  ||  A N 1 

i Musical  Institute 

1 V Warren,  Ohio 

\ V WTIlllam  II.  Puna,  R.  A.  M.,  Pres. 

II H Ol  1 | TAIl  Mrs.  M.  B.  Plano  Instruction 

iVluUL  i ,os  >rrstr beffio;iphIa  ^ ^ | 

i SCHOOL"' 

TB  R lA  fl  RS  ff"  Plano  School 

| U 8 | K |m  !■  Leschetizkv  Method 

I 9 SUnN  L Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Etl  6 1 1 1 O JOHN  W.  Tenor.  Concerts,  Recitals,  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

n)||  Hill  \ Oratorios,  Vocal  Instruction  |J  A 1 Af 

Id  Ul  lULO  380  West  58th  St.,  New  York  City  11  A W 

PFTERSII  KHfl) 

5 n « Lf  G C EL*  W 101  W . 85th  8t.,  New  York  City  8 w U S 

1 Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

l Catalog  free  Wm.  F.  Bentley,  Director 

PTflPI/  GEO.  CHADWICK  IS  fi  B/  C ' Conservatory  of  Music 

OlULR  TEACHER  OP  DINGING  Jf  | A R H 0 8 West' siw^Yorb 

students  of  Song.  Address  Vocal  Studio,  1 * 

\ . M.  C.  A.  Bldg.  ...  New  Haven,  Conn.  |j  Jj^j 

I r*  5k  in  A S 1 f*  School  of  Music,  Oratory 
H r"  fr  fi  B 1 1 \ and  Pnuiintlc  Art 

* 8 U Lb  1 W 42  8th  St., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

~ It!  8 Si  1 

1 K A II  ^ Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

* ImU  K Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y.  lU  f"  Ul 

1 B HUFlii  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  The 

H A If  H N Thoro  courses;  certificates;  di- 

9 8 H W Knll  plomas;  free  booklet 

)el  Street  New  llaven.  Conn. 

THEORY  AND  NORMAL  CGURSFS  T8‘~  Ch‘“ 

RlIRRnWFS  NtW  TUnSl 

^ V 1 II  1 V DIhiV  246  Highland  A>e.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

- Htiptil 

1/  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 
V 1 IKK  Kate  8.  Clill  tenden,  Dean 

lUllS®  212  W.  59th  St.,  New  York 

PnilRTRinHT  «'erTnrte.f-^^!,Yl  & 

UUU  II  1 mull  1 116  Kdna  Ave. Bridtreport, Conn. 

\B  ^ ir>  B/  School  of  A1 uslc  and  Arts 

■ 1 1 K K Ralfc  Leech  Sterner,  Plrector 

9 U 1 1 56-58  W.  97th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y- 

n PTP M FR~OOPP  NEW 

3 L L 1 U li  L ll  Box  1 *»•*♦>,  Boston,  Muss. 

imn  f 

is  a n Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 

VI  A 1 of  Fine  Arts 

h3^E»  Indiana,  Pa. 

if  ||  ill  It.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical  j^|  11  | 

ft  1 H 1*  Editor , Piano,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Composition. 

3 1 fiw  i B | Y Strassbnrger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

n r i 

^ A ei  Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer- 
„ I fi  tificates.  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 

J 1®  Mrs.  L.  H.  Edwards,  Director  Portland, Ore. 

INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL  UHU 

tlDTLS  JO,,N  o .Correspondence  Course  P F A R 0 D Y ' '’'naV-.uV’Kai'idoYjh.'lHreo. 

Un  1 n fi-HDUUl  HI.  V,r re,  Md. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  S . C . 

2 and  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

8 Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Theory,  Violin,  Orches- 
£ ■ ira,  Rand.  Piano  Tuning.  Catalog  fi;ee.  Dayton, Ya. 

RARTFi  Piano.  Violin,  Voice,  Tbeorv,  Orchestra  If  1 R H S G Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

U H 1 I 1 L.L.  Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zellenople,  t*a.  V IHUit  42  West  *6th  St.,  New  \ orfc 

CHICAGO^s^^tFr  VIRGIL  ITTHSisr 

Ufl  i 1 U«U\Jfi30Hne  Arts  Bldg.  «"1.aSo,  III.  * Hn.li.on  A>r.  and  IHth  St.!  New  fork 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and  i f ^ - . If**  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  TIIE 

1 Hi!  A 1*11  Or  lunatic  Art  11  0 SU  fU  firo  ft  1 f"  44  W.  85th  Kt.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1/8  I 1 UnU  U Auditorium  IHdg.  Chicago  III.  W Ull  LllL*  llerwegh  Von  Ende,  Director 

A NEW  EDITION 

BOUND  IN  STRONG  PAPER 

LANDON’S  REED  ORGAN  METHOD 

Price,  $1.00 

This  new  edition  will  he  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers  with  cloth  strip  back,  all 
users  of  the  Method  will  be  delighted  with  the  new  form  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction in  price.  The  old  edition  in  stiff  board  covers  at  #1. St)  can  still  be  obtained. 

This  method  is  of  the  most  practical  character.  The  material  has  been  se- 
lected from  the  best  composers,  each  number  being  carefully  edited  and  copiously 
annotated  together  with  a short  lesson  in  which  every  point  is  fully  explained. 
Each  number  included  has  been  especially  arranged  for  the  Reed  Organ  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  out  the  best  possible  effects  of  the  instrument.  No  unadapted 
pianoforte  or  pipe  organ  pieces  will  be  found. 

Owing  to  its  thorough  rudimentary  instruction  and  progressive  character  this 
work  may  be  used  with  absolute  beginners.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  the  true  reed  organ  touch  and  to  the  equal  training  of  the  hands. 
There  is  a special  chapter  on  stops  and  their  management. 

MATERIAL  TO  USE  WITH  AND  FOLLOWING  THIS  METHOD 


School  of  Reed  Organ  Playing.  Compiled  by  C.  W.  Landon.  Four  volumes  in  sheet  music 

form.  Grades  I.  II.  III.  IV.  Each $1.00 

Velocity  Studies  Theo.  Presser.  Grades  III— I V 1.00 

Kittle  Home  Player.  'Twenty-eight  pieces  in  grades  I - 1 1 50 

Musical  Pictures.  Thirty-two  pieces  in  grade  III  .50 

Juvenile  Duet  Players.  Sixteen  four-hand  pieces  in  grades  1 1 -I  II  .50 

, ,c  and  Modern  Gems.  Fifty-eight  pieces  in  grades  11I-IV 1.00 

1 , . Organi.  Three  volumes  of  high-class  Reed  Organ  music.  Grades  III  to  V.  Each  •••  1.25 

I 1 1 V Preludes,  J.  S.  Bach.  Grades  III-IV 40 

i . i .i  Inventions,  J.  S.  Bach.  Grades  1V-V .30 

I’1  ••••-Part  Inventions,  J.  S.  Bach.  Grades  V-VI 30 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  World  of  Music 

All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


EDITORIAL 


The  Etude' is  more  or  less  staggered  by  its  inability  to  notice  mori 
than  a very  few  of  the  wonderful  May  festivals  and  Music  Teachers 
Conventions  held  all  over  our  country  this  year.  We  rejoice  in  thi  j 
most  excellent  work  and  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  print  the  progran 
of  every  event.  This  would  require  a journal  many,  many  times  the  siz- 
of  The  Etude  and  this  field  is  excellently  covered  by  the  musical  news 
papers  of  America.  We  can  not  state  too  emphatically  the  desirability  o 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  State  Teachers’  Associations.  Such  a con 
vention,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  New  York  State  Music  Teachers 
Association  at  Saratoga  this  year,  brings  great  numbers' of  progressivtji 
teachers  together  under  the  most  delightful  auspices,  and  every  teache 
present  is  benefited  immensely.  Join  your  State  Association,  and  dc 
everything  you  possibly  can  to  make  the  profession  of  music  teaching  onr 
of  the  highest  attainable  character — not  only  that,  do  your  part  in  uniting 
with  the  teacher  body  for  a common  purpose  so  that  the  general  public 
will  develop  added  respect  and  admiration  for  the  ideals  of  the  music 
teacher.  This  whole  movement  was,  in  a sense,  started  by  the  founder  o 
The  Etude,  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Association,  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  it  gives  us  the  greatest  imaginable  pleasure  to  note  the 
splendid  spirit  of  unity  coming  into  the  ranks  of  music  teachers  all  ovei 
the  United  States.  There  should  be  an  active  association  in  every  State 
Nothing  more  practical  or  more  promising  could  be  desired  in  our  musica 
educational  progress. 

We  congratulate  the  Music  Teachers’  Associations  of  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Louisiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  New  A ork,  California,  and  every  one  ol 
the  splendid  bodies,  all  working  to  place  their  professional  achievements 
on  so  high  a plane  that  the  whole  musical  world  will  pay  homage  to  the 
music  workers  of  America. 

At  Home 


A performance  of  Stainer's  Crucifixion 
was  recently  given  in  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral, 
Honolulu. 

The  Aborn  English  Opera  Company  recently 
opened  its  season  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  Brooklyn  with  Uigolctto. 

At  tlie  May  festival  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Potsdam, ' New  York,  Sullivan's  Golden 
Legend  was  presented. 

The  Guilmant  Organ  School  under  the 
direction  of  William  C.  Carl  gave  its  thir- 
teenth commencement  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  New  York  early  in  June. 

In  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  the  season  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Co.  in  San  Francisco  ended  in 
a deficit  of  .$00,000,  a number  of  wealthy 
patrons  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
subscribe  towards  another  season  by  this  ex- 
cellent organization. 

Tiie  movement  in  favor  of  state  licenses 
for  music  teachers  grows  apace.  Ohio  music 
teachers  have  now  come  out  squarely  for 
this  legislation  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Ohio  State  Music  Teachers'  Association. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  Von  Unde 
School  students  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  was  a great  success.  An  address  on 
"The  Main  Purpose  in  Musical  Education” 
was  given  by  .Mr.  James  Francis  Cooke, 
Editor  of  The  Etude. 

The  ninth  annual  musical  festival  of  Cor- 
nell University  proved  a great  success.  The 
university  chorus  under  Ilollis  E.  I>ann  was 
assisted  by  tiie  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Frederick  Stock.  Tlie  principal  soloist 
was  Mine.  Schumaun-Iieink. 

The  reports  of  serious  losses  incurred  by 
the  Chicago  Opera  Co.,  last  season,  appear 
like  tlie  reports  of  Mark  Twain's  death,  to  be 
“greatly  exaggerated.”  At  any  rate  Cam- 
panini  'is  not  going  to  resign  his  leadership 
for  the  forthcoming  season. 

Emporia,  Kansas,  recently  held  its  first 
musical  festival,  and  gave  a performance  of 
(lounnd’s  Itcdemption  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Kansas  State  Normal.  There  were  1500 
people  in  the  audience  and  three  hundred  in 
the  chorus.  The  Minneapolis  Orchestra  as- 
sisted. FI  area t Emporia  1 

Etude  readers  who  may  bo  interested  in 
competing  for  a prize  of  $100  00  for  the  best 
musical  setting  of  liichard  Watson  Gilder's 
I Y cm.’  Dan  should  write  to  Mr.  It.  E.  Sapp, 
701  Arcade,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  contest 
closes  October  15,  1014. 


We  have  received  a report  from  Mr.  Wal 
ter  L.  Itogert,  chairman  of  the  Music  Com 
mittoe  of  the  MacDowell  Club,  of  New  York 
indicating  the  usual  activity  of  the  chib, 
There  was  some  musical  event  of  interest 
scheduled  for  nearly  every  week  of  the  spring 
season. 

A new  york  concert-goer  has  calculated 
that  there  were  455  concerts  in  New  York 
during  the  past  season.  Mr.  W.  B.  Chase  ofr 
the  New  York  Evening  Fun  adds  that  them 
were  405  events  of  the  operatic  sort.  Tills 
makes  in  all  O.'iO  musical  events  in  an  eight 
months'  season.  Pity  the  poor  music  critic!  1 

The  twenty  third  annual  concert  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  under  tlie 
efficient  direction  of  Mr.  Kussell  King  Millet 
attracted  more  than  usual  attention  t hisi 
year.  There  are  a number  of  musicians  in 
Philadelphia  who  owe  their  training  to  this 
institution  which  holds  an  exceptionally  high! 
standard. 

The  Milwaukee  A Capella  Chorus  and 
the  Chicago  Singverein  combined  with  the 
Boeppler  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Chicago, 
and  gave  a very  interesting  concert  this  year] 
Hugo  Kami's  symphonic  poem  Upon  Ihe  Sea 
for  chorus,  baritone  solo  and  orchestra,  was 
given  its  first  presentation  at  this  concert.  J 

The  School  of  Music  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  the  Northwestern  University  is  composed 
of  seventy  players  under  Harold  E.  Knapp 
The  program  indicates  the  very  high  standard 
now  being  reached  in  American  musical  edu 
rational  work.  The  Symphony  No.  2 of 
Beethoven  and  tlie  Concert  Waltz.  Opus  47, 
of  Clazounow  were  among  the  numbers. 

Tiie  visit  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany to  Atlanta,  (la.,  was  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful. Music  lovers  attended  from  within 
a radius  of  live  hundred  miles.  There  was 
an  attendance  during  tlie  week,  of  57.280 
people,  with  box  office  receipts  amounting  to 
$05.01)0.  Itoscnl.a ralier  was  the  novelty  of  Un- 
wed;, while  Madame  Butterfiu  proved  the 
greatest  drawing  card,  except  the  double  bill. 

Paderewski  was  recently  the  guest  of  an 
organization  consisting  of  many  of  the  most 
prominent  musicians  in  New  York  known  as 
"The  Bohemians.”  The  dinner  took  place  at 
tlie  Ititz-Carlton.  After  tile  dinner  Paderew- 
ski made  a remarkable  speech,  which  Included 
the  striking  statement,  uttered  in  all  sin 
eerity,  ”1  stand  with  humility  before  God  and 
Art.” 
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I The  New  York  Sun  Is  responsible  for  the 
atement  that  Felix  Weiugartner,  who  has 
r several  years  conducted  the  Boston  Opera, 
lay  not  return  to  America  next  season  to 
sume  his  operatic  work  and  also  to  conduct 
j yeral  symphony  concerts,  owing  to  the  fact 
at  he  has  accepted  the  post  of  permanent 
uductor  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Opera,  at 
armstadt.  His  new  opera,  Cain  and  Abel, 
jcently  had  its  premittre  in  this  city. 

Edward  Baxter  Perry,  the  blind  pianist 
id  lecturer,  who  has  been  before  the  Arner- 
ui  public  for  thirty  years,  has  this  season 
mpleted  a record  of  three  thousand  recitals 
yen  in  the  United  States  alone.  Mr.  Perry 
a frequent  contributor  to  The  Etude,  and 
author  of  the  two  well  known  books,  Des- 
iptive  Analyses  and  Stories  of  Famous 
cccs.  His  recital  in  New  York  this  season 
vs  very  successful.  It  is  rare  for  an  Amer- 
vn  pianist  to  play  in  New  York  on  a guar- 
dee. 

Cincinnati  has  held  its  twenty-first  musi- 
I festival.  For  the  first  time  for  some 
ars  the  festival  was  carried  out  nearer  to 
e lines  laid  down  by  Theodore  Thomas  in 
e beginning.  That  is  to  say,  the  Cincinnati 
•chestra  was  employed  and  none  but  the 
loists  came  from  outside.  The  programs 
.'eluded  the  Damnation  of  Faust,  by  Ber- 
iz  ; the  D Minor  Mass  by  Bach  ; the  Mari- 
ni l'cquicm  by  Verdi;  and  the  Beethoven 
nth  Symphony.  Among  the  soloists  were 
me.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  Alma 
uek,  Dan  Beddoe,  Pasquale  Amato,  Flor- 
ce  Hinkle  and  Margaret  Keyes.  The  or- 
estra  was  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  Ernest 
jnwald. 

A memorial  tablet  has  been  unveiled  in 
. Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
liladelphia,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  David 
vffle  Wood,  who  was  for  forty-six  years 
ganist  at  that  church.  Dr.  Wood  was  a 
md  organist  of  singularly  broad  musician- 
ip  and  occupied  a very  eminent  position  in 
nladelphia's  musical  life.  The  tablet  was 
iveiled  with  impressive  ceremony.  The 
rvice  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Carl  E.  Gram- 
?r,  and  several  of  Dr.  Wood’s  compositions 
re  played  and  sung  under  the  direction  of 
enry  Gordon  Thunder. 

A curious  incident  of  a violinist  playing 
s own  requiem  occurred  recently  in  Phila- 
lphia.  The  violinist  was  Joseph  Viola,  a 
rmer  priest  of  Abruzzi,  who  visited  some 
mpatriots  in  Philadelphia.  Just  before 
tiring  for  the  night,  he  delighted  his  hosts 
:th  several  selections  on  his  violin,  finishing 
i with  an  Italian  requiem.  He  was  cau- 
>ned  on  going  upstairs  not  to  blow  out  the 
s — he  had  only  just  arrived  from  a see- 
vn  of  Italy  where  gas  is  unknown — but 
xt  morning  he  was  found  unconscious,  and 
ed  soon  afterwards.  A gust  of  wind  from 
i open  window  had  blown  out  the  gas. 
ola,  who  had  given  up  the  priesthood  to 
How  a musical  career,  had  been  in  the 
untry  only  three  days. 

The  Bach  Festival  at  Bethlehem,  May  29 
id  May  30,  was  exceptionally  successful, 
ve  general  opinion  was  that  the  choir  un- 
r the  direction  of  that  remarkable  musi- 
vn,  Dr.  J.  Frederick  Wolle,  was  never  heard 
better  advantage.  In  the  B minor  Mass 
I the  solo  parts  were  sung  by  the  chorus, 
eh  part  singing  in  unison.  The  voices  were 
carefully  drilled  that  no  one  voice  could 
distinguished  above  the  others  and  the 
easure  of  hearing  one  hundred  singers  sing- 
g as  one  great,  voice  was  to  say  the  least 
msual.  In  expression,  accuracy,  respon- 
reness  and  general  choral  efficiency  it  is 
•ubtful  whether  Dr.  Wolle’s  singers  have 
er  been  excelled.  As  a great  part  of  the 
oir  consists  of  very  young  people  indeed  it 
j to  lie  hoped  that  this  remarkable  work 
ill  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

A highly  successful  festival  has  been 
Id  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  which  we  note  with 
■asure  that  “local  talent”  was  employed  to 
far  greater  extent  than  seems  to  be  the 
neral  rule.  In  addition  to  the  chorus  of  4,300 
enton  school  children,  and  to  the  chorus 
men’s  voices,  etc.,  the  orchestra  was  com- 
ised  almost  entirely  of  Trenton  men,  and 
e program  included  a recitative  and  aria 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Mueller,  the  well  known 
mposer,  who  lives  in  Trenton.  The  song 
Us  admirably  rendered  by  Mrs.  Raymond 
itehinson,  accompanied  by  the  composer. 
ie  director  of  the  festival  was  Mr.  Otto 
ilemaun,  whose  wife  was  president  of  the 
istlval.  The  visiting  artists  included  Ilcr- 
rt  Witherspoon,  Evan  Williams,  Alma 
uek,  Louise  Homer,  Sophie  Braslau  and 
humann-IIeink. 

For  fifteen  years  the  Savoy  Company,  of 
liladelphia,  has  given  annual  performances 
the  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  This 
one  of  those  remarkable  organizations  of 
uslc  lovers  • so  proficient  that  they  can 
irdly  be  described  as  amateurs,  who  give 
rformances  which  in  verve  and  snap  and 
j telllgence  often  eclipse  professional  per- 
rmances.  The  opera  this  year  was  The 
grates  of  Penzance.  The  organization  is 
irely  a Philadelphia  enterprise.  Many  of 
be  city's  best  solo  singers  took  part.  Mr. 

Gordon  Mitchell  is  the  conductor.  Phila- 
•lphia  now  has  three  noteworthy  opera  com- 
mies of  a similar  type.  Two  are  devoted 
grand  opera — one  under  the  direction  of 
r.  Wassili  Leps  and  another  recently  formed 
lid  named  after  the  late  Siegfried  Behrens, 
j be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Ich,  concertineister  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
jestra.  Can  any  other  city  boast  of  a simi- 
r number? 


Among  the  many  eminent  musicians  who 
have  passed  away  this  spring  must  be  num- 
bered Edward  Mollenhauer,  who  was  in  his 
younger  days  one  of  the  world’s  leading  vio- 
linists. He  was  born  in  Saxony,  1827,  and 
was  a pupil  of  Ernst.  He  toured  Europe 
with  great  success,  and  even  so  great  an  au- 
thority as  Spohr  declared  him  to  be  “one 
of  the  greatest  violinists  in  the  world  today.” 
Mollenhauer  was  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  leading  musicians  of  that  period.  He 
came  to  America  to  tour  with  Julien's  band, 
and  decided  to  remain  here.  He  soon  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  York,  where  he 
founded  an  excellent  conservatory.  By  a 
strange  chance,  his  father's  brother,  who  had 
been  separated  from  his  own  father  while 
fighting  for  Napoleon  in  Russia  and  had 
been  given  up  as  lost,  was  found  to  have 
come  to  America.  In  this  way  Edward  Mol- 
lenhauer discovered  that  he  had  relatives  in 
America  of  whom  lie  knew  nothing.  1 1 is 

latter  years  were  spent  with  them  and  with 
his  own  children  and  grandchildren  in  Min- 
nesota. 

The  Philadelphia  Music  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Aldine  on  May  20th  last.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  guests  and  members  were  seated  at 
the " tables.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  Mr.  John  C.  Freund,  Mr. 
Thomas  Tappet',  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  D. 
D.,  Mr.  Henry  LeBarre  Jayne  and  others. 
Mr.  James  Francis  Cooke,  Editor  of  The 
Etude  and  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  past  three  years,  acted  as  toastmaster. 
This  organization  is  one  of  the  oldest  local 
associations  in  our  country  (founded  1891) 
and  its  recent  activity  has  prompted  the 
organization  of  many  other  associations  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Freund’s 
address  brought  out  the  fact  that  his  famous 
campaign  for  the  promotion  of  musical  edu- 
cation at  home  was  started  at  the  dinner  of 
the  association  last  year.  Mr.  Finck  enter- 
tained the  members  by  a very  delightful  dis- 
cussion of  the  modern  composers  who  seem 
to  be  running  away  from  melody. 

The  Ann  Arbor  festival  this  year  sur- 
passed if  anything  the  festivals  of  former 
years,  and  those  who  know  of  the  magnifi- 
cent work  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
Trofessor  Albert  A.  Stanley  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  University  of  Michigan  will 
know  that  this  is  saying  a great  deal.  The 
huge  auditorium,  seating  five  thousand  people, 
was  completely  filled  for  each  performance. 
The  works  given  by  the  chorus  of  three  hun- 
dred under  Mr.  Stanley  were  The  Messiah 
and  Elgar’s  Caractacus.  The  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Frederick  Stock 
was  responsible  for  the  magnificent  orchestral 
programs  provided,  one  of  the  items  at  the 
fourth  concert  being  Mr.  Stock's  own  Festival 
March  and  Hymn  to  Liberty,  written  in  honor 
of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  orchestra.  Among  the  soloists  during 
the  festival  were  Alma  Gluck,  Henri  Scott, 
Lambert  Murphy,  Margaret  Keyes,  Riccardo 
Martin,  Pasquale  Amato,  Florence  Hinkle  and 
Reginald  Werrenrath.  Mention  must  cer- 
tainly be  made  of  the  chorus  of  400  children, 
picked  from  the  public  schools,  which  sang 
Benoit’s  Into  the  World.  The  children  were 
so  excellently  trained  by  Mr.  Stanley  that 
they  even  knew  how  to  acknowledge  the 
applause  with  which  they  were  received. 
Much  amusement  was  caused  when  the  entire 
body  of  children  rose  and  gravely  bowed  to 
the  enthusiastic  listeners. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  to 
The  Etude  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Musical  Clubs  : Progress  is  reported  in  the 

preliminary  work  for  the  “Congress  for  the 
Encouragement  of  American  Music,”  which  is 
to  form  a part  of  the  ninth  biennial  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Federation  of  Musical 
Clubs,  which  meets  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
from  June  24  till  July  3,  1915. 

One  of  the  events  scheduled  is  a “Good 
Church  Music  Sunday,”  coming  in  the  midst 
of  the  biennial  and  congress.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  Oscar  G.  Sonneck,  music  librarian 
of  Congress  (Washington,  D.  C.),  that  im- 
petus be  given  to  the  writers  of  good 
sacred  music  during  such  a gathering  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  through  this  day  set  apart  for 
the  occasion.  Those  who  will  work  with  Mr. 
Sonneck  are  to  prepare  a graded  catalogue  of 
church  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
by  American  composers,  which  when  issued 
will  be  handed  to  every  organist  and  director 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  with  the  request  to 
devote  morning  and  evening  services  to  this 
music.  No  doubt  much  well-written  but  un- 
known church  music  will  lie  brought  before 
the  delegates  and  visitors  on  this  Sunday. 
Leading  organists  who  may  lie  attending  the 
festival  will  lie  asked  to  preside  at  t lie*  organ 
desks,  and  if  composers,  will  play  their  own 
works.  The  afternoon  will  no  doubt  be  given 
over  to  a sacred  music  festival. 

The  work  of  securing  well-known  musical 
celebrities  and  speakers  upon  musical  sub- 
jects is  now  on,  but  nothing  definite  in  tiiis 
connection  can  be  given  out  at  tills  time. 

George  W.  Chadwick  lias  promised  to  con- 
duct his  Aphrodite,  Arthur  Foote  an  orches- 
tral suite,  Carl  Busch  some  one  work,  Arthur 
Farwell  possibly  a concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  while  considerable  chamber  music, 
the  greater  part  by  the  younger  school  of 
composers,  is  to  be  hoard. 

Many  entries  in  tiie  $10,000  prize  opera 
contest  are  being  made,  and  the  work  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Grand  Opera  Association  is  mov- 
ing in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  biennial  and 
festival  will  end  with  the  performance  of  the 
opera  if  plans  carry  out.  The  principals  are 
to  lie  taken  from  the  eastern  opera  houses 
but  the  orchestral  and  choral  forces  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Roland  Paul,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  Pacific  Coast  member  of  the 
Congress  Committee  and  will  look  after  the 
local  details. 


Reduced  Rates,  superior  ac~ 
commodations.Sept.  and  Oct. 
BOWRING  & CO. 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


12  DAY  ; 


All  Expense  $ 
Northern  Cruise 


m 


00 


Seeing  the  Wonderful  Northlands  and  Foreign  America 
including  all  essential  expenses,  visiting  HALIFAX.  NOVA  SCOTIA,  the  land 
of  Evangeline,  and  ST.  JOHNS,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  the  Norway  of  America. 

This  cruise  to  these  foreign  lands  on  the  new  steamships  "STEPHANO"  and 
“FLORIZEL”  ot  the  , __  _ . 

Red  Cross  Line 

will  prove  the  most  novel,  delightful  and  health-giving  vacation  you  ever  experi- 
enced. The  foreign  cities  of  Halifax  and  St.  Johns,  with  the  beautiful  Nova 
Scotia  and  grand  Newfoundland  scenery, 
are  sights  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  ships  are  built  especially  for  tour- 
ists; are  fitted  with  every  modern  device  to 
insure  safety  and  comfort.  Splendid  cui- 
sine, orchestra  and  sea  sports.  You  spend 
7 days  at  sea  and  5 days  in  port,  giving 
ample  time  for  sightseeing.  No  hotel  bills 
or  transfers.  You  live  on  the  ship.  Send 
for  handsome 
booklet  No. 

63. 


Dancing  to  the  music  of  the 
Victrola  is  the  favorite  pastime 


The  Victrola 
illustrated 
here  is  the 
$200  style 


With  a Victrola  and  Victor  Dance  Records  it  is  easy  to  learn 
all  the  new  dances. 

The  maxixe,  hesitation,  tango,  one-step — you  can  enjoy  all 
the  modern  dances  in  your  own  home  with  the  Victrola. 


How  to  Dance  the  One  Step,  Hesitation  and  Tango  ” is  a new  Victor  booklet  just  issued — 
illustrated  with  photos  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  (who  use  the  Victor  exclusively  and  super- 
intend the  making  of  Victor  Dance  Records)  and  288  motion-picture 
photographs.  Ask  any  Victor  dealer  for  a copy,  or  write  us. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  310  to 
3200,  and  any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distribntora 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles — 
the  combination.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month . 


SONGS  OF  PRAISE  AND  DEVOTION 


(THE  NEW  ERA  OF  SONG) 

By  I.  V.  Flagler 

Real  hymns  and  tunes  of  praise  and  devotion;  not  ragtime  melodies  with  semi-sacred  words;  19 
songs  suitable  for  all  religious  occasions;  for  Sunday  Schools;  for  the  home  circle;  for  church  ser- 
vices: for  praise  and  prayer  services,  etc.,  etc.  Easy  to  sing  and  easy  to  play;  the  book  has  responsive 
readings,  a prelude  by  Bishop  Vincent  and  directions  as  to  public  worship  singing. 

Retail  price  in  boards  35  cents  per  copy. 

A sample  postpaid  for  25  cents 

THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY  - 1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Profitable  Vacation  Courses 

with  The  Standard  History  of  Music 

A FIRST  HISTORY  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  ALL  AGES 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  PRICE,  $1.25 


Eight  Delightful  Weeks  of  History  Study  By  the  Shore.  Anywhere 

The  following  outline,  based  on  the  forty  story-lessons  in  the  very  successful 
Standard  History  of  Music,  may  be  employed  by  any  teacher,  anywhere. 


1st  Week. 

2d  Week. 

3d  Week. 
4th  Week. 
5th  Week. 

6th  Week. 

7th  Week. 

8th  Week. 


How  Music  Began.  Music  in  the  Early  Church.  How  Notation 
Was  Evolved.  The  Troubadours  and  Meistersingers.  Polyphonic 
Music.  Palestrina.  Early  English  Music. 

Opera  and  Oratorio.  Scarlatti  and  His  Contemporaries.  The  Bach 
Family.  Early  French  Music.  The  Story  of  the  Organ,  the  Violin 
and  the  Piano. 

J.  S.  Bach,  G.  F.  Handel,  F.  J.  Haydn,  W.  A.  Mozart. 

Gluck,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn. 

Schumann  and  the  Age  of  Musical  Romance.  Opera  Writers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Great  Teachers  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner.  Modern  Italian  Composers.  Rubinstein. 
Great  French  Composers. 

Modern  Masters.  Brahms,  Grieg,  Tchaikowsky.  The  Art  Song. 
Famous  Pianists  of  Yesterday.  Great  Virtuosos  of  To-day.  Great 
Violinists.  Composers  of  Valuable  Pianoforte  Pieces  in  the  Smaller 
Forms.  Composers  of  Teaching  Pieces. 

Music  in  America.  Masters  of  To-day.  Summary  of  Musical 
History.  Formation  of  a Music  Study  Club  for  Next  Winter. 


We  Will  Help  You  in  Securing  a Class 


Send  us  a postal  request  for  information  regarding  our  “Special  History 
Class  Plan,”  and  receive  in  return  the  material  which  will  enable  you  to  start  at 
once  and  make  your  plans  for  turning  your  Summer  from  Waste  and  Loss  to 
Profit  and  Pleasure.  We  have  a special  introductory  price  by  the  dozen. 

The  Standard  History  of  Music  demands  no  previous  experience  in  teaching  musi- 
cal history.  Any  music  teacher  may  start  a class  at  once.  The  work  has  been  endorsed 
by  leading  educators,  including  Emil  Sauer,  Arthur  Foote,  I.  Philipp,  E.  M.  Bowman, 
W.  H.  Sherwood,  L.  C.  Elson,  H.  T.  Finck,  and  many  others.  The  London  Musical 
Standard  says  of  it:  “It  is  expert  in  the  way  it  makes  facts  appear  seductive.  We  can 
imagine  an  intelligent  beginner  going  steadily  through  the  book  for  the  sheer  enjoy- 
ment of  it.*’ 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ideal  Graded  Course  for  Violin 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  A.  SCHOLL 

This  book  has  been  compiled  by  the  author  from  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 
is  correctly  graded,  and  with  melodies  introduced  at  frequent  intervals,  to  make  it 
attractive  to  beginners.  Vol.  1 is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  showing 
correct  methods  of  holding  the  Violin  and  Bow,  the  position  of  arms,  hands  and 
fingers.  The  main  object  is  progress,  by  easy  and  pleasant  studies  and  pieces. 

Sent  on  approval  at  the  special  price  of  45  cents  for  Vol.  1. 

Winners  Selected  Beauties 

For  1st  and  2nd  Violin  with  Piano  Accompaniments 

A Book  of  23  Favorite  Melodies,  Folk  Songs,  Waltzes,  Marches  and  Operatic  Airs, 
revised  and  arranged  in  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd  grades  by  Chas.  Henlein. 

A splendid  book  for  the  Violin  student  for  study  or  recreation — at  the  special 
price  of  38  cents  each  part. 

THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  CO. 

Corner  Race  and  Arcade  ::  ::  ::  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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A bequest  of  $75,000  has  been  left  to  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,,  London,  by  the 
late  Samuel  Heilbut. 

The  death  has  taken  place  of  Ernst  von 
Schuch,  conductor  of  the  Court  Theatre  in 
Dresden  and  one  of  the  most  famous  operatic 
conductors  In  Europe. 

That  tireless  poet,  Gabriel  d’Annunzio,  is 
said  to  be  at  work  on  an  opera  dealing  with 
the  Celtic  legend  of  Merlin. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  died  recently  in 
London,  was  not  only  an  ardent  opera  en- 
thusiast, but  was  also  the  writer  of  two 
opera  librettos,  which  have  been  successfully 
set  to  music. 

A new  festival  hall  has  been  erected  in 
Hanover  at  a cost  of  about  a million  dollars. 
It  was  opened  in  June  with  a three-day 
festival. 

The  old  Bach  Society  of  Vienna  has  been 
reorganized  and  has  held  a Bach  festival  in 
that  city  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Schalk. 

The  production  of  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley’s 
Ne iv  England  Symphony  in  Altenburg,  Ger- 
many, resulted  in  a triumph  for  the  American 
composer. 

A new  opera,  entitled  Sabha,  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  in  Naples. 
It  is  the  work  of  a young  composer  named 
Perottl,  and  obtained  a genuine  success. 

Busoni,  the  famous  pianist,  who  is  also 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
“futuristic”  of  futuristic  composers,  has 
composed  an  Indian  Fantasie  based  on  Ameri- 
can Indian  themes. 

In  the  archives  of  The  Society  for  the 
Development  of  Music,  Amsterdam,  have  been 
discovered  three  hitherto  unknown  letters  of 
Wagner  and  eight  of  Franz  Liszt.  They  were 
written  in  the  period  1854-57,  and  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  founder  of  the  Soeietee 
N6erlandaise. 

A’ performance  of  Parsifal  has  at  last  been 
given  in  church.  This  event  took  place  at 
Anhalt,  Germany,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ade- 
quate stage  facilities  were  not  economically 
possible.  The  second  act  was,  of  course, 
omitted. 

A committee  has  been  organized  In  Flor- 
ence for  the  erection  of  a theatre  to  be  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  production  of  works 
by  Italian  composers.  It  is  to  be  called 
“Everybody’s  Theatre,”  and  is  to  be  run  on 
popular  lines. 

The  militant  suffragette  has  long  been  a 
familiar  figure  of  the  British  landscape.  She 
has  now  received  a sort  of  official  recognition 
inasmuch  as  the  conductor  of  the  new  “mili- 
tary” band  at  Hastings,  the  famous  resort  on 
the  south  coast  of  England,  is  a lady. 

Mb.  Edwin  Hughes,  who  has  frequently 
contributed  to  The  Etude,  has  been  appearing 
with  great  success  as  a pianist  in  various 
parts  of  Germany.  At  Nauheim  he  played 
the  Schumann  Concerto  with  Orchestra,  meet- 
ing with  enthusiastic  applause. 

About  sixteen  hundred  singers  are  included 
in  the  thirty  traveling  operetta  companies  in 
Italy  says  Musical  America,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  managers  pay  them  altogether 
$550,000,  which  is  only  $.344  per  singer  for  a 
season’s  work. 

The  town  of  Zwickau  in  Germany  has 
bought  the  house  in  which  Robert  Schumann 
was  born,  and  the  house  Is  to  be  fitted  out 
as  a museum  in  which  relics  of  the  composer 
will  be  on  exhibit.  Pilgrims  to  Schumann’s 
birthplace  will  no  doubt  receive  this  news 
with  pleasure. 

The  prodigy  conductor  Willy  Ferrero,  who 
has  been  conducting  symphony  orchestras  in 
the  leading  capitals  of  Europe,  has  now  added 
London  to  the  list  of  places  In  which  he  has 
been  received  with  rapture.  He  conducted 
the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Albert 
Hall. 

A whisper  is  abroad  that  Richard  Strauss 
intends  to  leave  Berlin  in  favor  of  Munich. 
He  is  said  to  have  bought  some  land  In 
Munich  on  which  he  Intends  to  build.  He 
is  at  work  on  the  completion  of  his  Symphony 
of  the  Alps,  which  is  to  be  produced  next 
year  at  the  Festival  of  the  Association  of 
German  Musicians. 

The  greatest  success  has  been  achieved  by 
the  Boston  Opera  Company  In  Paris,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Russell,  the  impresario,  is  “the 
man  of  the  hour”  In  the  French  capital.  The 
Parisian  critics  admit  frankly  that  in  mise  en 
seine,  chorus  work  and  general  presentation, 
there  Is  much  that  opera  producers  in  Paris 
may  learn  from  the  visitors. 


A Bach  Festival  (the  third)  was  reoen 
held  in  Leipzig  at  which  was  performed  • 
master’s  cantata,  Herkules  am  Scheidewe 
This  work  is  interesting  because  in  it  is  for 
the  primitive  form  of  the  music  which  v 
afterwards  developed  into  the  marvefi 
Christmas  Oratorio. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  theatre  at  Fiumt 
the  landing  place  of  many  tourists  who 
to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean— hi 
been  replaced  by  a modern  theatre  capa 
of  seating  2,000  people.  A season  of  opi 
marked  the  opening  of  the  theatre  early 
May. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  on  the  musii 
map  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  seems 
be  to  give  a performance  of  Parsifal.  Tht 
appears  to  be  no  place  too  small  or  too  ins 
nificant  to  make  the  attempt,  and  in  the  f. 
eign  musical  newspapers  the  word  “Parsifi 
crops  up  half  a dozen  times  on  every  page.; 

Encouragements  for  young  Italian  eo 
posers  are  not  lacking.  The  publisher  Gis 
notta,  of  Catania  (Sicily),  has  offered  a pr:j 
of  a thousand  lire  (about  $200)  for  the  b( 
one-act  opera.  The  composer  is  free  to  choc 
his  own  subject  and  to  make  his  opera  gra 
or  gay,  romantic  or  idyllic,  as  he  pleas. 
Catania  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  a 
is  the  birthplace  of  Bellini. 

Some  German  songs  sung  by  a talkir 
machine  at  Nauen,  near  Berlin,  to  enterta 
the  Duke  of  Aubalt,  were  heard  at  a wirele 
station  in  Archangel,  Russia,  fifteen  bundr 
miles  away.  Curiously  enough  they  were  s 
noticed  by  any  other  wireless  stations.  C 
currences  of  tnls  sort  are  by  no  means  inf  j 
quent  in  wireless  telegraphy,  though  th 
come  somewhat  as  a novelty  in  wirele 
telephony. 

The  opera  L’Amore  del  tre  Re  (The  Lo 
of  Three  Kings)  has  been  produced  by  t 
Boston  Opera  Company  In  Paris.  Wh 
praising  the  four  artists  engaged  in  its  int( 
pretation,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  cc 
ductor  and  the  orchestra,  the  French  criti 
find  fault  with  the  music  of  Montemezzi,  wt 
they  say,  has  sacrified  the  Italian  birthrig!- 
of  melody  on  the  altar  of  modernism. 

We  have  received  the  program  of  the  coi| 
ing  congress  of  the  International  Music  Sij 
ciety  (La  Soci6t4  Internationale  de  Musiquc 
which  occurred  from  June  1st  to  June  10 
at  Paris.  Many  unusually  Interesting  even 
including  a gala  Gluck  performance  at  t 
Opera  Comique  and  other  concerts,  made  t 
program  exceptionally  attractive.  Sever 
American  members  of  the  society  attend 
this  congress. 

Wilhelm  Forster,  known  to  many  f 
years  as  a violin  teacher  In  New  York,  , 
blessed  with  a very  gifted  family.  H 
daughter  took  the  role  of  Besenkind  in  Hut 
perdinck’s  Koenigskinder  at  the  Metropolis 
Opera  House  when  she  was  little  more  the 
a child,  and  his  son,  a graduate  of  the  Roy! 
Conservatory  at  Wurzburg,  has  been  attrai 
ing  wide  attention  in  Budapest  as  a violin!:! 
The  mother  of  these  children  is  also  a gift! 
musician. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announ| 
the  death  of  Cuthbert  Hadden,  whose  fi 
quent  contributions  to  these  pages  have  be1', 
much  appreciated.  Mr.  Hadden  was  born 
I’anchory-Ternan,  Scotland,  in  18G1.  He  w 
apprenticed  to  a bookseller  in  Aberdeen,  b 
eventually  decided  on  a musical  career.  I 
was  organized  in  Aberdeen,  Crieff,  and  final 
in  Edinburgh.  He  did  much  in  that  city,  l| 
means  of  giving  organ  recitals  and  lectur 
on  music,  to  broaden  the  popular  interest  | 
music.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Hadden  has  devot 
himself  more  exclusively  to  literary  woi 
His  books  include  an  admirable  life  of  Hand 
and  also  a life  of  Mendelssohn,  as  well 
stories  of  the  Great  Operas,  and  Mode 
Musicians.  He  also  contributed  to  the  lea 
ing  musical  periodicals  both  In  Great  Brita 
and  America. 

There  has  always  been  a doubt  as  to  t 
year  in  which  Palestrina  was  born,  though  t 
birth  date  in  existing  dictionaries,  includli 
Drove’s  monumental  work,  has  usually  be 
fixed  at  "about  1524.”  Recent  investigatic 
however,  has  established  the  date  definite 
as  ten  years  earlier,  1514.  In-  consequence 
this,  a festival  is  being  organized  in  Italy, 
take  place  this  year,  in  honor  of  the  four 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  t 
great  reformer  of  religious  music.  The  Po 
has  subscribed  two  thousand  lire  (abo 
$400)  to  this  event.  A museum  is  also 
be  founded  in  IJalestrina,  the  city 
Palestrina’s  birth,  in  which  a number 
manuscripts  and  portraits  of  the  great  mast 
will  be  placed. 

Richard  Strauss  has  again  succeeded 
gaining  the  special  spotlight  which  he  shar 
with  George  Bernard  Shaw,  ex-Preside 
Roosevelt  and  General  Huerta.  This  time  I 
has  done  it  with  a “wordless  opera”  entiti 
Joseph’s  Legende  (The  Legend  of  Joseph 
The  work  has  astonished  the  Parisians  ai 
is  about  to  do  the  same  for  the  Londonei 
There  are  critics  mean  enough  to  hint  tb 
the  work  is  not  only  wordless  but  musiclc 
as  well,  hut  it  certainly  reveals  the  fact  th 
Richard  Strauss  lias  lost  none  of  his  supe 
technical  skill  and  has  again  fulfilled  b 
unique  mission  of  providing  the  world  wi 
something  new  under  the  sun. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a Famous  Authority 

Conducted  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 


A 


No  questions  will  he  answered  when  this 


Alwai/s  send  your  full  name  and  address, 
s heel i neglected.  . . 

Only  your  initials  or  a chosen  now,  de  plume  will  he  printed. 

Make  your  questions  short  and  to  the  point. 

Questions  regardimi  particular  pieces,  metronomic  markings,  etc.,  not  likely  to  he  of 
terest  to  the  greater  number  of  Etude  readers,  will  not  he  considered. 

Q.  Is  it  known  who  first  employed  ex- 
pression marks  such  as  forte,  pianissimo, 
rallcntando,  etc.,  in  published  music f 

L.  S. 

A.  All  these  marks,  and  tempo  marks  as 
well,  came  into  music  after  the  year  of 
1000.  There  was  a great  renascence  of  the 
musical  art  at  that  time ; opera  was  begin- 
ning, and  expression  and  emotional  style 
were  entering  into  composition.  This 
necessitated  several  changes  of,  and  addi- 
tions to,  notation.  The  bar  line  came  In, 
and  music  was  first  divided  into  measures. 
Tempo  marks  began,  Frescobaldi  first  using 
the  word  ‘‘Adagio’’  (and  misspelling  It 
“adazio”)  as  a direction,  and  other  words 
soon  followed.  When  we  examine  the  music 
of  the  sixteenth  century  we  are  amazed  at 
its  archaic  character.  There  was  no  divi- 
sion into  measures.  The  sixteenth  note  was 
the  smallest  note  employed  and  they  seem  to 
have  used  no  smaller  rest  than  the  eighth. 
Everything  was  written  in  three  or  four 
keys  always  very  closely  related  to'  F or  C. 
There  were  no  signs  of  dynamic  force,  al- 


ter 

) I hear  the  following  terms  used  in 
mection  with  voice  study.  Will  you  be 
ul  enough  to  define  them  for  me  so  that 
■an  use  them  with  precision  in  criticising 
singer:  throaty,  rough,  muffled,  husky, 

■d,  dark,  white,  covered?  W.  I'. 

A.  “Thro'at.v”  almost  explains  itself.  . It 
where  the  throat  is  not  held  open  during 
. emission  of  the  tone,  and  the  result  is 
squeezed  and  labored  sound.  “That  man  s 
ging  makes  my  throat  ache,  ’ a vocal 
icher  once  said  to  me,  during  a throaty 
•formance.  “Rough”  is  less  definite,  but 
boisterous  quality,  depending  chiefly  on 
power  and  brute  force  might  be  thus 
ined.  “Muffled”  would  be  where  the  lips 
tongue  smother  some  of  the  tone  and 
» clearness  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
iusky”  would  he  a tone  which  suggested 
throat-cold  on  the  part  of  the  singer, 
qvered"  would  be  much  the  same  as 
luffled.”  “Dark”  would  again  he  a result 
a mismanagement  of  the  lips,  giving  a 
alitv  tending  towards  “oo  the  lips  prob- 
lv  being  too  relaxed  at  the  corners, 
/hite”  is  a quality  which  is  simple,  lhno- 
it  and  clear,  rather  than  intense  or  dra- 
itic  It  is  a qunlitv  which  Melba  has  used 
great  effect  in  certain  parts  of  “Da 
theme,”  or  “Romeo  and  .Tuhet.”  It  is 
ficult  to  define  this  quality  in  words  al- 
oush  it  is  easily  recognizable.  Ncien- 
ieally  speaking  it  is  a tone  in  which  the 
ver  overtones  are  a little  less  prominent 
an  the  upper.  A “Hard”  or  Metallic 
ue  has  the  upper  overtones  too  prominent, 
ring  a quality  akin  to  that  of  a piano  on 
lich  the  hammers  have  become  worn,  it 
often  a result  of  drawing  the  lips  hack 
10  far. 

Q.  Does  the  act  of  dedicating  a piece 
j pjy  more  than  a mere  compliment  of  one1 
lend  to  another t W.  F. 

A.  Sometimes  a dedication  is  an  act  of 
image  to  a great  artist  from  some  composer 
lose  works  he  has  performed.  Sometimes 
work  is  dedicated  to  a great  singer  or 
anist  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  thus 
dueed  to  perform  it  publicly.  Sometimes 
dedication  is  made  in  the  hope  of  a more 
reet  return.  Thus  Schubert  dedicated  some 
his  songs  to  certain  patrons  and  received 
sum  of  money  in  return.  His  ‘Wander- 
’s Nachtlied”  brought  him  ten  florins  from 
idislns  X’yrker.  Sometimes  a work  is  debi- 
ted ttf  some  noble  or  royal  personage  in 
der  to  give  it  prestige.  In  dedicating  to 
valtv,  however,  permission  must  first  tie 
italncd.  Thus  Gounod  dedicated  his  ‘ Ke- 
mp tl  on”  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  dangers 
dedicating  without  permission,  in  any  case 
av  be  shown  by  the  rebuff  and  threatened 
gal  proceedings  which  ensued  upon  Godow- 
v’s  dedicating  an  arrangement  of  a Chopin 
iidv  to  MacDowell.  In  any  ease  a dedica- 
tin'is  an  act  of  homage  as  well  as  a com 
iment. 

Q Is  it  true  that  the  Romans  had  an 
strument  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
■ecursor  of  the  modern  pipe  organ ? 

J.  H. 

A.  They  had  a hydraulic  organ  with  pipes 
blch  must  have  sounded  somewhat  like  the 
odern  instrument.  The  proofs  of  it  are 
anv.  Suetonius  speaks  of  Nero  being 
uch  interested  in  the  new  water-organs 
hleh  were  sent  to  Rome  from  Egypt.  1 no 
ascriptions  left  by  Vitruvius,  although 
imewhat  vague,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  a 
•gular  pipe  organ  in  which  water  was  forced 
ito  the  pipe,  compressing  the  air  and  foro- 
ig  it  along  the  tube.  There  is  also  a medal 
dating  (about  2,000  years  old)  which  was 
on  by  an  organist,  which  pictures  the 
lpos,  Very  much  as  we  sec  them  to-day. 
bile  water  is  bubbling  and  swirling  around 
icir  base.  Unfortunately  the  organist  is 
ortraved  standing  In  front  of  tlie  Instru- 
lent,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  see  if  there 
as  any  keyboard  there. 

The  chief  place  of  manufacture  of  these 
nrient  organs  was  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
■hleh  was  the  musical  centre  of  the  world 
a the  earlv  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
t’hen  the  'barbarians  came  down  to  these 
outhern  lands  almost  all  civilization  was 
wept  away  and  organ  building  took  refuge 
a more  remote  places,  such  as  Damascus 
r Rngdad. 

An  organ  was  sent  (in  the  eighth  century) 
o King  I’epin  of  France,  and  also  one  to  the 
Cmperor  Charlemagne.  These  orgnns  were 
lofinite  pipe  organs,  but  without  keyboards, 
ach  pipe  having  a rod  attached  which  was 
lulled  out  to  make  the  pipe  speak,  and 
mshed  in  when  it  was  desired  to  shut  off 
he  tone. 


Learn  More 


though  I have  found  an  “F”  in  old  music, 
meaning  fragor,  or  lo'udness,  and  a “C” 
meaning  “celcriter”  or  aceellerando.  One  of 
the  old  writers  stated  that  “in  music  there 
are  three  rates  of  speed — quick,  slow  and 
medium,"  and  these  were  generally  indicated 
only  b.v  the  denomination  of  notes  employed. 
You  will  find  a full  description  of  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  points  of  notation  in  my 
"Realm  of  Music”  article,  “The  Development 
of  Notation.”  I have  considerable  music  in 
my  library  dated  from  1720  to  1730  which 
presents  every  essential  of  our  present  no- 
tation, and  therefore  shows  that  our  entire 
system  has  gone  on  without  any  real  change 
for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Q.  I have  sometimes  heard  concert  pian- 
ists use  a glissando.  Is  there  any  special 
way  in  which  this  is  performed f May  any 
finger  be  used  or  must  it  be  done  with  one 
finger t Kindly  let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
“technique”  for  this  rarely  used  effect. 

B.  K. 

A.  The  usual  manner  of  executing  this  in 
the  right  hand,  where  it  almost  invariably 
occurs,  is  ter  use  the  hack,  or  nails,  of  fingers 
2,  3,  and  4,  together,  in  an  upward  glissando, 
and  the  nail  of  the  thumb  in  a downward 
one.  It  Is  not  a very  artistic  effect,  at  best, 
and  is  sparingly  used. 

Q.  I intend  to  become  a professional 
musician  and  desire  to  learn  one  or  two 
foreign  languages  with  the  view  of  employ- 
ing them  later  in  my  musical  work.  Which 
of  the  languages  seem  to  you  the  most  im- 
portant for  a musician?  Which  one  would 
you  advise  me  to  study  first? 

A.  Italian  for  the  singer,  by  all  means. 
For  the  general  musician  German.  The  reason 
for  the  first  is  self-evident.  Italian  is  the 
most  vocal  language  in  existence.  But  the 
singer  will  gain  much  from  German  too, 
since  there  are  many  of  the  noblest  songs, 
the  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz, 
Hugo  Wolf  and  Brahms,  written  in  German. 
The  Wagner  operas  also  should  be  understood 
in  their  original  language.  There  are  also 
many  important  educational  works  on  Music 
written  in  German,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  translations,  such  as  Thayer’s  Life 
of  Beethoven.  Ambros’s  Ocschichte  der  Musik, 
etc.  French  would  also  be  useful  for  the 
sake  of  many  historical  and  aesthetic  works 
which  are  obtainable  only  in  that  language, 
and  elegance  of  diction  can  be  acquired  best 
and  chiefly  through  a study  of  the  French 
language. 

Q.  In  a recent  conversation  with  a musi- 
cian he  said  that  when  a slur  occurred  be- 
tween a retardation  and  its  preparation  the 
voice  should  retard  the  word  also  and  change 
the  word  when  the  retardation  resolves, 
while  the  other  three  voices  change  words 
between  the  preparation  and  the  retardation. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  what  he  meant  by 
retardation  and  preparation  and  also  tell  me 
whether  he  is  right  in  his  view  and  whether 
it  is  so  important  a matter  that  I may  be 
upset  because  I find  myself  totally  ignorant 
of  what  he  was  talking  about? 

A.  I am  afraid  that  I must  join  you  in 
your  ignorance.  It  is  possible  that  reference 
was  made  to  the  use  of  portamento.  In  a 
true  portamento  the  voice  carries  over  the 
syllable  on  which  the  slur  begins  into  the 
next  note. 
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Earn  More 

Our  Valuable  Art  Catalog  Shows 
How.  It’s  FREE.  Send  for  It. 

The  ambition  of  every  progressive  teacher  is 
to  increase  his  classes,  turn  out  better  players,  get 
higher  tuition  rates  and  thus  earn  more  money. 
The  secret  of  obtaining  these  highly  desirable  results 
is  no  longer  a secret— it  is  simply  a case  of  "Learn 
More  to  Earn  More”.  We  hear  you  ask,  how? 

Sherwood’s  Normal  Training  Course  for  Teachers 
has  enabled  thousands  of  ambitious  teachers  through- 
out the  country  to  realize  their  musical  ambitions — to 
raise  their  standard  of  teaching — to  keep  their  classes 
filled  and  to  earn  a much  larger  income. 

What  the  Lessons  Contain 

The  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  Mr.  Sherwood 
after  thirty  years  teaching,  concert  playing  and  lecturing  is 
embodied  in  this  course  of  lessons.  In  them  great  attention  is 
given  to  the  little  things,  as  well  as  the  big  ones;  practically  every 
phase  of  piano  playing  and  teaching  is  comprehensively  treated 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  important  problems  of 
everyday  practical  teaching;  just  the  things  that  every  artist 
and  teacher  must  absorb  before  achieving  great  success. 

By  the  aid  of  actual  photographs  of  himself  at  the 
piano,  Mr.  Sherwood  has  shown  clearly  and  plainly  in  these 
weekly  Normal  Piano  lessons  the  proper  positions  of  the  arms, 
wrists  and  fingers  for  the  up  and  down  movements;  the  proper 
use  of  the  forearm  and  fingers  for  chord  and  octave  playing;  the 
exact  position  of  the  hands,  wrists  and  fingers  for  contracted 
extended  positions;  for  crossing  movements  during  scale  pas- 
sages; interlocking  passages  in  double  thirds,  etc.  Every  physical 
exercise  used  by  Mr.  Sherwood  in  developing  his  marvelous 
technique  is  brought  before  you  in  a life-like  manner  by  this 
wonderful  system  of  photographic  illustrations.  He  shows  you 
how  to  apply  these  important  principles  to  your  own  teaching 
by  a series  of  University  Extension  lectures  on  the  art  of  teach- 
ing music.  This  Normal  Training  Course  includes  thorough 
instruction  in  the  subject  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Compo- 
sition by  Adolph  Rosenbecker  and  Dr.  Daniel  Protheroe,  two 


Valuable  Catalog  Sent  FREE 


noted  musicians. 


School  in  this  course  of  les- 
sons. Every  progressive  teach- 
er who  cannot  go  away  to 
study  with  a great  master 
needs  this  Normal  Course. 
Investigate  and  then  decide. 
Fill  outtheCoupon 
— mail  it  today  and  get 
our  catalog  free  and  learn 
about  our  great  Partial 
Scholarship  Offer  to 
Etude  Readers. 

Siegel-Myers 

Correspondence  School  of  Music 

491  Siegei-Myer,  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Merely  fill  in  the  Coupon  and  mail  it  to 

us  and  we  will  send  you  our  catalog— a 
most  delightful  little  volume  on  music  and 
musicians,  which  describes  these  Sher- 
wood lessons  fully  and  completely  and  gives 
portraits  and  biographies  of  our  Faculty  and 
other  great  musicians,  also  letters  of  endorsement 
from  Paderewski,  Moszkowski,  Guilmant,  Emil 
Sauer,  Walter  Damrosch  and  many  others. 

Seeing  is  believing,  and  we  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  how  thoroughly 
practical  these  lessons  by  Sherwood  really  are.  They  contain  all  of  his  valu- 
able teaching  principles.  Don’t  be  deceived.  These  Sherwood  principles  can  be 

secured  only  through  our  BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBiiBaaaBB 

Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music 
491  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 


Please  send  me  Iroe  of  all  chargo  or  obligation,  your 
valuable  illustrated  Art  Catalog,  describing  Sherwood  s Nor- 
mal Training  Course  forToachers,  and  give  mo  full  particulars 
of  your  Part  ial  Scholarship  OlTer  to  Etude  Ponders. 

N.  B.  not  sent  to  those  under  i8  years  old 


Name 

St.  Address 

Town State  . 

Have  you  studied  Harmony  bofore7 

How  much? 

Do  you  play? Teach? Sing?. 

Do  you  wish  to  learn  to  teach? 

What  musical  instruction  have  you  had? 


Age  . 
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INTERNATIONAL 


MRS.  BABCOCK 


£\FFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
v leges,  Conservatories,  Schools. 


Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 
CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


BLANK 
MUSIC  PAPER 

The  most  durable  of  any  paper  on  the  market; 
thick  ledger  paper  standing  many  erasures.  This 
paper  has  been  made  exactly  the  same  for  a number 
of  years  and  we  have  the  first  complaint  to  hear. 

MADE  IN  12,  14,  16  LINE 
AND  VOCAL,  SIZE  14x22. 

Be  sure  and  get  that  manufactured  by  this  house 

TABLETS,  ETC. 

Clarke’s  Harmony  Tablet,  100  leaves  7 x 

inches  in  size Price,  25c 

Including  Synopsis  of  Harmony. 
Student’s  Harmony  Tablet,  75  leaves  7x7 

in  size Price,  15c 

100  Sheets,  7 x 8%  Wide  Spacing. ..  .Price,  25c 

BLANK  MUSIC 
COPY  BOOKS 

The  best  copy  books  on  the  market  in  every 
way — paper  ruling,  binding. 

6 staves,  32  pages 15c 

8 staves,  32  pages 20c 

8 staves,  40  pages 25c 

8 staves,  64  pages 35c 

PRESSER’S  FIRST  BLANK  MUSIC 
WRITING  BOOK,  10c 

32  pages  with  extra  wide  ruling,  a handy,  cheap 
book,  suitable  for  either  pen  or  pencil  use  A 
complete  explanation  of  the  elements  of  music 
included 

MARK’S  WRITING  BOOK 

Contains  alternate  pages  ruled  for  music  writing 
and  hand  writing.  Directions  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  writing  the  characters  and  signs  used  in 
Music  are  included.  Price  15  cents. 

PENS  FOR  MUSIC  WRITING 
5 cents  each,  per  dozen  60  cents 
ERASABLE  SILICATE  FOLDING  MUSIC 
SLATE,  - - Price  40  cents 

Liberal  discounts  to  the  Profession. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


e Uon  Schools 
of  JSWumc 


‘Possessing  the  Faculty  and  Equipment,  the  Artistic  Environment 
and  the  Ideals  for  the  Comprehensive  Study  of  Music.” 


^rruipgfi  non  Enhr,  Hirrrtor 


HANS 

VAN  DEN  BURG 

The  eminent  Dutch 
pianist  and  com- 
poser. 


ADRIENNE 

REMENYI 

Distinguished  au- 
thority on  the  bel 
canto,  voice  culture 
and  interpretation. 


SIGISMOND 

STOJOWSKI 


Internationally  em- 
inent as  a pianist 
and  as  a composer 


ALFRED  ILMA 


Famous  operatic 
baritone  and  singing 
teacher. 


JEANNE  MARIE 
MATTOON 

For  nine  years  pupil 
and  teacher  under 
Theodore  Lesche- 
tizky  in  Vienna. 


HERWEGH 
von  ENDE 

Eminent  instructor 
of  violin  virtuosi  and 
teachers. 


ELSIE  CONRAD 

Pianoforte  techni- 
cian. First  assistant 
to  Mr.  Stojowski. 


FALL  TERM 

Opens  September  14th 


Dormitory  for  Young  Ladies. 
Chaperonage.  Free  classes  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Advanced  Theory, 
Musical  History,  Literature  and 
Art.  Recitals,  Concerts,  Lectures. 


CJ  A sound  training  in  musical 
esthetics,  an  intelligent  cultivation 
of  musical  understanding. 


ALBERT  ROSS 
PARSONS 

Dean  of  American 
pianoforte  teachers. 


ANTON  WITEK 


Violin  instructor  and 
Concertmaster  of 
the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


LAWRENCE 

GOODMAN 

Brilliant  concert  pi- 
anist. Former  pupil 
of  Hutcheson  and 
Lhevinne. 


JOHN  FRANK  RICE 


Successful  in  de- 
veloping violin  tech- 
nic and  tone  produc- 
tion. 


VITA  WITEK 


Famous  Berlin  pian- 
ist, ensemble  player 
and  teacher. 


MAURICE 

LICHTMANN 


Until  recently,  as- 
sisting teacher  to 
Leopold  Godowsky. 


LOUIS  STILLMAN 

Teacher  and  writer 
on  pianoforte 
technic. 


Fall  Catalogue  and  Information  mailed  on  request.  Address  Department  A 

THE  von  ENDE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  44  West  85th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Summer  Term  in  Session  until  August  8th 

Write  for  Summer  Booklet 


HOME  STUD'i 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
NewYorkCity.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  Y0RI 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 


OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Frank  Damrosch.  Director 


AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability 
with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious  work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address  SECRETARY,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  ETUDE 
HOLDS  OUT  BRIGHT 
PROSPECTS  FOR 
FINANCIAL  GAIN 
TO  THE 

EARNEST  WORKER 


The  taking  of  subscrip- 
tions for  The  Etude  is 
surprisingly  profitable; 
the  very  nature  of  the 
work  is  congenial,  edi- 
fying and  remunera- 
tive. You  may  use  all 
or  part  of  your  time — 
it  is  purely  optional 
with  you.  As  time  is 
money,  of  course  the 
more  you  bestir  your- 
self, the  more  money 
you  will  naturally  earn. 

However,  let  us  care- 
fully unfold  to  you  our 
most  liberal  proposi- 
tion. Time  flies!  Sit 
right  down  now  and 
address  your  inquiry  to 

THE  ETUDE 
OPPORTUNITY  BUREAU 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Pubs. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  VIRGIL 
PRACTICE  CLAVIER 


Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Five  Weeks  Summer  Session  Begins  Saturday,  June  27th 

For  catalogue  and.  prospectus  address: 

VIRGIL,  Madison  Ave.  and  ^t'h  Street  NEW  YORK 


BURROWES  COURSE  °STUDYC 


Kindergarten  and  Primary— Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils — Satisfied  Parents — Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course,  \ TLI  At?  INF"  RTJRROW^FS 

also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to  1 rlAK-llNIL  D U W VV  ILO 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 


(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

John  B.  Calvert.  D.D.,  President  212  W.  59th  St..  New  York  City 

The  Kuculty  nnd  Examiner* 

H.  Rawlins  Baker  Kanoie  O Greene  ' Sara  Jernlgan  Henry  Scbradleck 

Mary  Fidelia  Burl  John  Cornelius  Grlgga  McCall  Lanharn  Bovre  Shelley 

Kate  S.  Chittenden  Leslie  J.  Hodgson  Dan  l Gregory  Mason  Wm.  F.  bberman 

May  I.  Ditto  Gustav  O.  Horuberger  Paul  Savage  Katharlue  L.  Taylor 

Geo.  Coleman  Gow  28th  SEASON  R.  Huntington  Woodman 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues.  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean^ 


STUDENTS  QUALIFIED  AS  CONCERT  PIANISTS  AND  TEACHERS. 
RECENT  NOTICFS  OF  MR.  PARSONS’  PUPILS: 


The 


' Pr°£'ra,n  was  8,ven  by  eight  unusually  gifted  pupils  who  owe  their  splendid  training  to 
I Musical  Leader).  “ I he  playing  .of  these  by  these  pupils  of  Bach  preludes  and  fugues  and 
;>  tec  was  unusual,  brilliant  and  musically  warm.”  **M.  Rcdderman  played  the  Revolutionary 
1 inpin  with  a blaze  of  brilliant  technic.  P.  Fcinne  reached  a big  climax  in  Rubinstein's 


M.  Kotlarsky  showed  virtuoso  technic,  repose  and  much  dash  in  Liszt’s  Rhapsody 
Dm insky  s Bach  prelude  and  fugue  in  C sharp  major  was  especially  admirable.”  ‘‘Such 
finishing  touches  in  Europe.” — (N.  Y Musical  Courier). 


| ply  for  personal  instruction  to  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  STEINWAY  HALL, 
109  E.  14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC— Both  Sexe. 


Voice  culture,  sight  reading,  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  History,  c n o r u s - c u n u u cu 1 1 s 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  senoo  s 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


Ple&Be  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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FORMER 

ASSISTANT 


LESCHETIZKY’S 

;dwin  HUGHES 

Offers  a Summer  Course  for 
Advanced  Pianists  and  Teachers  in 

MUNICH 

Early  application  necessary 

Idress : Schweigerstr.  2,  Munich,  Germany 


College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

excelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
>0  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
•reeof  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
dents  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
ue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
racuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


5 


Weeks  Courses 

For  Teachers  and 
Advanced  Students 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  BOARD 

iano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  Public  School 
lusic,  Normal  Methods,  Locke’s  Primary 
lan,  etc.  Certificates.  Catalog.  Teachers 
lucated  in  Europe. 

larks’  Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  F.  MARKS,  Director 
West  121st  Street  New  York 


(us'ic  typography  in  all  its  Branches 

If,  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES 


^yDudley  T.  Limerick 


GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES- 


*>.  j o S.  Flicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

( Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

14  N.  13th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Engravers  and  Printers 

Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
ublUhers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADE 
v’ORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
rcured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


Frederic  W.  Root 


WILL  HOLD  A TEN 
DAY  SESSION  OF 

NORMAL  WORK 

■ — FOR  -- 

Teachers  of  Singing 

On  Alternate  Days,  July  6 — 27 

Mr.  Root’s  Normal  Course  is 
designed  to  supply  the  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  voice 
teaching  which  saves  from 
haphazard,  experimental, 
false  or  one-sided  treatment. 


Send  for  Circular 

Kimball  Hall  - Chicago 


THE  HELENE  MAIGILLE 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BEL  CANTO 

(SCIENCE  OF  VOCAL  ART) 

Tone  Placing — Diction — Style — Repertoire 

A Summer  Session  pre-eminently  for  Teachers  and  Students  not  in  New  York  during  the  regular  season 

The  Summer  Session  of  Seven  Weeks  begins  on  Monday,  June  15th, 
continuing  to  Saturday,  Aug.  8th,  1914 

Second  Session  from  July  1st  to  August  15th 

The  Fall  term  begins  Monday,  September  14th 

“It  is  a school  of  singing  where  the  true  art  of  the  ‘old  Italian  school  for  the  voice’  will  be  taught — 
an  art  which  has  been  almost  lost  In  the  maze  of  false  ideas  in  vocal  training  promulgated  during  the  past 
few  years.” 

Teachers,  students  and  soloists  come  annually  to  New  York  from  every  section  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  seeking  to  pursue  broader  courses  in  voice  culture  and  artistic  singing — many  returning  to 
their  homes  and  colleges  greatly  disappointed  at  not  having  acquired  the  broader  culture  they  came  so  far 
to  find.  _ / 

“The  Helene  Maigille  American  School  of  Bel  Canto”  will  teach  the  ambitious  student,  soloist  or 
teacher,  a method  of  singing  where  ideals  are  not  imaginary  or  ephemeral,  but  where  the  seeker  after  the 
truth  in  “ Bel  Canto”  will  be  taught  the  highest  perfection  in  the  true  art  of  the  “old  Italian  school  of 
singing,”  which  alone  of  all  systems  recognizes  the  physiological,  natural  and  psychological  laws  govern- 
ing tone  production. 

Teachers  and  soloists  need  have  no  fear  that  in  acquiring  the  fundamental  principles  of  tone  pro- 
duction they  are  placing  themselves  in  the  beginning  class.  Such  a thought  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  It 
is  progression,  not  retrogression.  Singers  who  have  not  a clear  understanding  of  the  natural  laws  in  the 
production  of  the  registers  of  the  voice,  would  find  in  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  governing 
tone  production  they  would  not  only  dignify  their  art  by  scientific  study  in  this  direction,  bur  they  would 
discover  the  secret  of  success  of  all  great  singers;  and  in  acquiring  an  exact  vocal  method  would  not  only 
preserve  their  own  voices  throughout  their  careers,  but  would  teach  to  their  students  the  method  they 
would  have  acquired,  in  the  assurance  that  they  could  also  successfully  guide  the  young  students  under 
their  instruction  to  the  fullest  realization  of  their  ambition,  from  their  first  lesson  in  tone  production 
through  to  artistic  finish  and  graduation. 

During -the  session  tone  production  and  diction  will  be  the  serious  special  features.  Repertoire  in 
English,  French,  German  and  Italian  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  perfect  voice  placing  and  its  applica- 
tion in  pure  diction  to  English  and  the  foreign  languages,  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  teachers  and  soloists,  for  without  perfect  tone  production  all  aims  at  style,  diction  and  repertoire 
avail  little  to  the  aspiring  singer,  and  is  oftentimes  a stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious teacher. 

Promises  of  seven  successful  weeks  will  be  fulfilled. 

No  student,  teacher  or  soloist  will  return  to  his  or  her  home,  scholastic  institution,  church  or  con- 
cert work  with  disappointment  as  a result  of  their  sojourn  in  New  York;  but  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
they  have  spent  seven  very  happy  and  profitable  weeks  in  study. 

“THE  HELENE  MAIGILLE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BEL  CANTO” 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Address  Secretary  for  “Illustrated  Leaflet” 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  C0„ 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 

MASTERFUL  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  EXPLANATORY  CATALOG 

JUNE  24th  to  JULY  30th  1914 

VIRGIL  PIANO  CONSERVATORY 

Special  Summer  Courses  ( Virgil  Method ) 

Foundational,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Technic,  Pedalling,  Interpretation,  Recitals 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

Taught  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practically,  rapidly. 

Send  2-oent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Three  Trial  Les- 
sons Free.  If  not  then  convinced  you  will  succeed, 
you  owe  us  nothing.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
musio  and  mean  business,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 
Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

with  Dr.  Wooler, 
who  personally 
gives  all  instroction  and  correots  al  l 
lessons.  Number  of  pupils  limited. 

A simple,  concise  and  practical 
oourse.  8end  for  prospeotus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mos.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


UTICA 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

A complete  European  Conservatory  in 
America.  Comprehensive  corps  of  emi- 
nent instructors  who  are  performers  and 
pedagogues  of  international  reputation. 
A training  school  for  artists  and  a sem- 
inary for  music  teachers,  producing  fin- 
ished artists  and  valuable  instructors  in 
every  branch  of  music.  Educational 
system  same  as  that  followed  in  leading 
European  Conservatories — broad,  sys- 
tematic and  practical.  Nominal  tuition 
fees  and  a liberal  refund  condition  offered 
in  no  other  conservatory.  Write  for  in- 
teresting catalog  at  once. 

Alfred  H.  Jay,  Director 

Johannes  Magendanz,  Musical  Director 


PIANO  TUNING 

Regulating  and  Repairing 

A Complete  Course  of  Self-instruction 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur 

By  J.  CREE  FISCHER 

PRICE  $1.75 

A work  of  great  practical  value.  Arranged 
systematically  in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, making  a book  that  can  be  used  for  self- 
instruction,  correspondence  courses  or  text 
book  in  schools  and  conservatories.  A valu- 
able lesson  ’s  that  on  the  tuning,  regulating 
and  repairing  of  reed  organs.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  appeal  to  teachers  and 
musicians  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts  rarely  visited  by  professional 
tuners,  and  then  not  oftener  than  once  a year. 
It  will  also  be  a valuable  work  for  a young 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  in- 
come from  teaching  by  keeping  pupils’  pianos 
in  order. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - - Director 

Two  connected  buildings  delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 

All  Branche.  of  Music  and  the  Arts  taught  from  the  beginning  New  York’s  Modern,  Up-To-Date  Music  School  With 

to  the  highest  artistic  finish  by  a faculty  composed  of  to  _ . * fk 

America’s  most  eminent  teachers  * Dormitories^  Proper Lhaperonage 

Terms,  including  tuition,  board,  practising,  etc.,  on  application 
CONCERTS  WEEKLY  SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN 


COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President 


SUMMER  TERM 

June  29  to  August  1 


PIANO,  VOICE,  VIOLIN,  DRAMATIC  ART 

Special  terms.  ::  Correspondence  invited 

Address  the  Registrar  for  Catalogue 

Bos  44,  Auditorium  Building  • Chicago,  III. 


Centralizing 
School  of 


Music 


Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 
Director 


Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

RESULTS  POSITIVE 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 


ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


EFFA  ELLIS 


Keyboard  Harmony 
Melody  Building  and 
Teaching  System 


may  be  studied  personally  with 
F.ffa  Ellis  Perfield,  the  origina- 
tor, in  the  following  cities  between 
now  and  July  15 — Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Portland, Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  For  exact  dates,  write 

EFFA  ELLIS  PERFIELD 

205  Boston  Store  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory 


Elias  Day,  Dir.  Frank  A.  Morgan,  Bus.  Mgr. 


Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin, 
Public  School  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.' 
Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For 
catalog  address 


KATE  JORDAN  HEWETT,  Sec. 

BoX'K,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  - Chicago,  III. 


T\|  TMTVHMr^  QVQ’mm  of  Improved  Music  Study  for 
U L/  IN  IN  A IN  VJI  ij  I iJ  1 LiiVi  Beginners  Makes  You  a Specialist 


Practical  and  Artistic  in  Theory  and  Application 


Presenting  a new  world  in  music  alike  to  beginners  and  advanced  pupils.  “Progress” 
the  20th  century  slogan  along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  interest  has 
never  been  more  thoroughly  and  practically  exemplified  in  educational  lines  than  in 

the  Dunning  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners. 


Burdened  teachers  are  realizing  this  more  each  year,  also  that  there  is  a1  demand  for  experts  along  this 
line  of  teaching,  endorsed  by  Leschetizky, Busoni,  Carreno,  Gadski,  De  Pachmann  and  many  others  who 
pronounce  it  the  most  scientific  and  best  in  use  for  beginners  of  any  age.  The  only  system  whereby  the 
truly  normal  idea  is  carried  out.  Normal  training  cfasses  for  teachers  Portland,  Oregon,  June  23rd,  Chicago, 
August  10th,  New  York,  September  20th.  Address  for  booklets,  Mrs.  Carre  Louise  Dunning,  11  West  36th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Mrs.  Dunning,  will  conduct  normal  training 
classes  for  teachers  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  beginning  April  20th,  July  20th  and  October  19th,  1914.  Proximity  to 
delightful  beaches  affords  opportunity  for  teachers  to  combine  study  with  recreation  at  the  seashore. 
Address  Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  3914  Third  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  scored  phenomenal  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers — as  well  as 
children  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  teachers  of  the  Dunning  System,  will  open 
a norma!  training  class  for  teachers  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  July  28th — under  the  same  conditions  as  Mrs. 

Dunning  conducts  the  class.  Address,  Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  The  Propylaerm,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Be  a Teacher 
of  Music ! 


Thomas 

Normal 

Training 

School 


Special  One-Year  Course 

Teach  music  in  the 
schools.  The  pay 


public 

good 


and  the  work  pleasant.  We  are  the  oldest  school  in  the  country  offering  a 
[complete  and  thorough  course  in  public  school  music  that  may  be  finished 
in  one  year.  We  also  teach  Drawing,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art, 
Physical  Training,  Manual  Training.  Strong  faculty,  beautiful  location, 
unsurpassed  equipment.  Catalogue  sent  free.  For  detailed  information 
address  THE  SECRETARY 


3029  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s  Foremost  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 


Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public  School  Music,  Dramatic  Art, etc. 
75  eminent  artists.  Superior  Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for  col- 
leges. Desirable  Dormitory  Accommodations.  Diplomas  and  Degrees.  29  An- 
nualSession  beginsSept.  10, 1914.  ForCatalog  and  general  information  address 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  Pres.  - 651  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 

Announces  SUMMER  SESSION— ALL  DEPARTMENTS— SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

Beginning  Monday,  June  22nd 

PIANO— VOICE— VIOLIN— THEORY— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

For  Catalog  and  Special  Announcement  address  J.  B.  HALL,  509  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


WILLIAM  H PONTIU8,  Director  Department  of  Musio.  CHARLES  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art 
THE  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES  MAKE  THE 


42-44 

Ciobfb  St.,  S. 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


Minneapolis, 

Minn. 


TIIE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  SIX  WEEKS,  OPENS  JUNE  16lh 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1914 

Courses  In  all  branches  of  Music,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art,  from  Elementary  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  In  standard  to  similar 
courses  given  In  European  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Fuculty  of  Forty-four.  Each  department  under  Masters  of 
wide  reputation.  Recital  Hall  seating  500.  Two-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  Sohool 
open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  E. 


“Musio  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development." 

— D'Isri 


MUSIC  EDUCATIO: 


CALVIN  BRAINERD  CADY 


(Lecturer  in  Music,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York). 


15  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  NORMAL 

1914 

Portland,  Oregon  June  24 — July 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Aug.  3 — Aug. 


Announcements  on  Applicatit 


Detroit  Conservator 


Of  Music  ^ranc“  L.  tork,  M.A.,  Preeld 

FINEST  CONSER 
_ TORY  IN  THE  Wi 

f -■  88lh  Year. 


SUMME 

SCHOOl 

June  29 — Augus 

5 Week* 

Offers  courses  ii 
Piano,  Voice,  Vio 
Organ,  Theory, 
Aoademio  Dept.  I 
dents  may  enter  at 
time.  Send  for  Cata' 

JAMES  H.  BE 
1015  Woodward  Ave 
Detroit,  Michig 


Hughey  Color  Musi 

FOR  ALL-ROUND  CHILD  CULTUF 

Summer  Class — August 

FOR  TEACHERS 


Address  Mrs.  L.  C.  HAWLEY,  Representatin 
Hotel  Polhemus  San  Diego,  Califorr 


FOREST  PARK 


E.R.KROEGI 

PIANO. 

Galloway,  Or* 
Stockhoff,  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter, Voice.  54th  y 
Senior  and  Junior  Colleges,  Prep,  and  College  of  Mu 
Summer  School  in  Music  Opens  June  1 

Annual  Session,  Sept.  16.  Bible,  Gym.  Express; 

UNIVERSIT 


President,  St.  Louis. 


MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAM 

Voice  Production:  Repertoii 


In  Europe  June  15th  to  Sept.  15th.  ; 

Studio  Re-opens  October  Is 


Attention  will  be  given  to  all  letters  addressed 
Mrs.  Williams  in  Chicago. 


Information  furnished.  Prospectus  forwarded. 
Suite  405-6,  Kimball  Hall  CHICAG 


WESTERN  CONSERVATORY 


E.  H.  Scott,  Pres. 


Mailers  Building,  Chicago 


« pr 
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With  elegant  and  spacious  apartments  in  the  magnificent  new  Mailers  Building, 
the  Western  Conservatory  enters  upon  its  thirtieth  scholastic  year,  in  Septem- 
ber, with  perfect  equipment  for  the  highest  order  of  musical  education  in  all  its 
branches 

Private  Lessons,  Lectures,  Class  Exercises,  and  Recitals 

Special  Course  for  Teachers  Enlarged  Faculty  Increased  Facilities 

The  modern  ideas  of  leading  European  and  American  teachers  are  fully  ob- 
served in  all  departments. 

Certificates,  Diplomas  and  Musical  Degrees  conferred  with  official  Seal  author- 
ized by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

SEND  FOR  VIEW  BOOK  AND  CATALOGUE 

Nearly  one  hundred  Branch  Studios  outside  of  Chicago. 


For  Inexperienced  Teachers  of  the  Piano 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  TERM  July  6th  to  August  7th 

Ten  M>n  . Fach  lesson  representing  one  grade.  Flow  and  what  to  teach  from  rudiments 


to  advanced  work.  Private 

MAY  E.  PORTER  :: 


lessons  only.  Daily  lessons  will  be  given  if  time  is  limited. 

186  AVERY  AVENUE  ::  DETROIT,  MICH. 


TKSTntOXIAL  FROM  OR.  WILLIAM  MASON 


The  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 

Author  of  ** Natural  Law’s  in  Piano  Technic” 


Slimmpr  Srhnnl Thirrl  at  EPWorth>  Ludington  on  the  Lake,  Michigan 

OUIIlIIier  OLI1UUI  1 Iliru  OUdMJIl  Special  five  weeks  course  for  teachers.  Delightfu 

location  for  combining  summer  study  and  recreation.  For  full  particulars  address 


E.  H.  LOGAN,  Secretary,  630  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 


Beethoven  Conservatory  Send  for  handsome  Catalogue'  to  the 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor. Taylor  and  Olivj  Sts., St. Louii,M 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC:  established  i86 


CLARA  BAUR,  Foundress 

Faculiy  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  Throughout  the  Summ 

Flocution  — M US  I C — Language 

Also  Special  Summer  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSI' 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Directress,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  ( 


A 
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Brenau  College 

CONSERVATORY 

GAINESVILLE,  GA. 

Summer  Session,  June  30th. 
Fall  Session,  September  15th 
Special  Courses  for  Music  Teachers  and 
advanced  students.  Location,  foothills 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  delightful  climate 
summer  and  winter.  Pvfany  attractions. 
Beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 
ADDRESS 

BRENAU,  Box  97,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


Normal  Conservator? 


This  Institution-a  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School— aims 
to  train  both  the  artist  and 
the  teacher  to  develop  both 
the  technical  and  the  artis- 
tic. Voice,  Piano,  Violin 
or  Orchestral  Instruments. 
Theory  of  Music,  etc.  A 
thorough  musical  educa- 
tion at  a reasonable  figure. 
For  illustrated  catalog  and 
full  Information  address: 

JAMES  E.  AMENT,  LL.  D„ 
Principal,  Indiana,  Penna. 


CHARLES  VEON,  Pianist. 
STEREOPTICON  LECTURE  RECITALS 
“MOZART  AND  HIS  MUSIC” 

Mr.  Veon  is  prepared  to  furnish  an  entire  program, 
or  to  deliver  a thirty  minute  lecture  to  precede  a 
musical  program  to  be  furnished  by  clubs,  artists  or 
advanced  students.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
care  of  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 


MR.  and  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS  Announce  their 
Eleventh  Annual  Teachers7  Classes 

for  Teachers  of  Piano  for  the  Study  of  Teaching  Material 
4unt»  i'l  to  July  4.  Montreal,  N.  C.,  (near  Asheville) 

A in'll*!  3 to  15.  ClilcaKO 

(Both  Courses  are  the  same) 

Write  for  booklet  containing  outline  and  strong  letters 
from,  Teachers  who  have  taken  the  Course 

Permanent  address:  Montreat,  North  Carolina 


Shepard  Summer  School,  ORn.njGE’ 

{The.  Sew  Education  in  Music) 

June,  July  and  September  (omitting  August) 
TWO  WEEK  COURSES.  Repetition  Classes  Free. 

Daily  Lessons,  Classes,  Drills,  Piano  Demonstration. 

Recitals  will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  Principles  ap 
pllcable  to  ALL  GRADES.  Send  for  list  of  subjects. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Shepard  Miss  Shepard 

Leipzig  Graduate  Wellesley  I91o 


EASTERN 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

(A  Department  of  Eastern  College) 

Offers  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  study  of  music  amid 
the  Hue  scholastic  and  Social  life  of  Eastern  College.  Piano, 
voice,  violin,  elocution,  arts  and  crufts  taught  by  artists,  home 
Slid  foreign  trained.  I.iterary  studies  free.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rates,  $275  to  $250  a year.  Students  from  34  slates. 

DR.  H.  U.  ROOP,  Pres.Manassas,  Va.  Box  R. 


Hugh  A flark<fjrMus.Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 
In  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Composition 

4618  CHESTER  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


|\ew  England 

Conservatory’ 


George  W.  Chadwick, 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 


Year  Opens 
Sept.  17th,  1914 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a musical  education,  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Building,  splendid 
equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera. 
Owing  to  the  practical  training  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in  demand  a9  teachers. 
The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and  appear- 
ing before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 

A Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsals 
and  public  appearances  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting.  . *11.1101  a 

Scholarships.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  in  Composition  (Director  s Class)  available  lyi't. 

Address,  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


FAELTEN 

PIANOFORTE  SCHOOL 

EIGHTEENTH  SEASON 
The  Course  Includes:  Theory  of  Music, 
' I Transposition,  Sight  Playing,  Memor- 
rr7  izing,  Technique,  Interpretation,  Rep- 
'>i/  ertory,  Public  Playing  and  Normal 
Training. 

Write  for  catalog  today 

CARL  FAELTEN,  Director 

30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

S’  DAYTON,  VA. 

Offers  a broad  variety  of  musical  courses,  includ' 
ing  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  other  stringed  in- 
struments. Band  and  Orchestra,  with  weekly 
concerts,  Pipe  Organ,  Piano  Tuning,  Voice 
Culture,  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture, 

Arts  and  Crafts.  Rates:  $200  to  $275  per 
year.  No  Extras.  39th  year  begins  Sept.  16th. 
Students  from  20  states.  Address  Box  110. 


OF  SHENANDOAH 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 


C0URTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

The  oldest , practical  and  most  scientific  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed 
before  the  musical  world.  Teaches  PIANO  from  the  start,  SIGHT  READING,  TRANS- 
POSING, RHYTHM  and  EAR  TRAINING. 

A Special  Summer  Session  at  Waynesville,  N.  C.,  opens  second  week  in  July. 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the 
one  system  guaranteeing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  116  Edna  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ESTABLISHED  1857 


CONSERVATORY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

Its  endowment  enables  it  to  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  musical  culture  in  all  grades  and  branches 


PEABODY 


Valparaiso  University 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Accredited 

VALPARAISO,  - - INDIANA. 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Piano, Voice, Violin,  Organ,  Theory  and  Public  School  Music. 
Students  may  attend  the  Music  School  and  also  take  the  regular  work  at  the  University. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  820.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room,  £180  to  83.00  per  week. 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address  Henry  B.  Brown,  President,  or  Oliver  P.  Kinsey,  Vice  President. 
42ND  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  15,  1914. 


THE  BUSINESS  MANUAL 
FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

By  G.  C.  BENDER  Price,  $1.00 

Tells  how  to  make  the  most  of  your  talents  ; how  to  make  musical  advertising 
pay;  how  wide-awake  teachers  raise  their  rates  and  secure  new  pupils;  how  suc- 
cessful teachers  hold  their  old  pupils  by  bright  ideas  in  correspondence,  recitals, 
etc.;  how  to  collect  old  accounts,  etc.,  etc. 

Not  one  teacher  in  a hundred  receives  more  than  a fraction  of  what  his  valuable 
services  should  bring  if  profitably  and  actively  marketed.  One  chapter  in  this 
book  may  raise  your  income  enough  to  pay  for  it  a hundredfold. 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SCHOOLS— TEACHERS— CONSERVATORIES 

Announce  Your  Fall  Sessions  in  the  August  ETUDE 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS  OF  SPECIAL  RATE 


JOHN  ORTH 

Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Teaching 

Teachers 

How 

To  Teach 


Normal  Correspondence  Course 

In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic, 
Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand  Culture, 
and  How  to  Teach  Them  ::  :s 


Music,  Art 
Literature 


Music  Courses 
strong — prepare 
for  career  or  higher 
conservatory  courses 


Brandon  Institute 


in  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  16  passenger  trains 
daily.  Scenery,  sanitation  and  water  unsurpassed. 
Excellent  faccommodatlons.  Separate  apartments 
for  the  sexes.  Rates  $225  to  $350.  Send  for  catalog. 

BRANDON  INSTITUTE,  Basic,  Va. 


A School  with  Ideals — and  means  to  attain  them. 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

Faculty  of  Artist-Recitalists.  All  departments 
complete.  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus.  Public 
School  Music.  Oratory.  Languages. 

SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  JUNE  8th,  1914 

Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 
Peachtree  and  Broad  Streets,  - Atlanta,  Georgia 


Southern  University  of  Music  (Inc.) 

Gerard-Thiers,  Kurt  Mueller,  Directors 
353  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Best  advantages  in  Music  (all  branches),  Lan- 
guages, Literary,  Elocution,  Drama,  Opera, 
Piano  Tuning. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL.  Dormitory.  63  affiliated 
schools.  For  catalog  address  the  Secretary. 


Musical  Post  Cards 


Imported  Platinotypes 
Superb  Reproductions 

Cards  Cards 

12  Italian  Composers  - - 6 

6 Great  Pianists,  Series  A 12 
Great  Pianists,  “ B 12 


Great  Masters 
Modern  Masters 
Opera  Composers  - 
Russian  Composers- 
Northern  EuropeCom- 
posers 

French  Composers  - 
Opera  Singers,  Series 
A-E,  each  - - 
Master  Violinists  - 
Conductors 


Great  Violinists 
Celebrated  Violinists  - 
Renowned  Violinists  - 
American  Composers 
Modern  Pianists 
Modern  Violinists,  Series 
A and  B.  each 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

- 6 


50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

NEW  SETS  FOR  1914 

Carda  Cards 


Modern  Pianists 
Series  A and  B - 
Celebrated  Organists 
Famous  Cellists  - - 


American  Conductors  - 6 
Famous  String  Quartets  6 
American  Composers 
Series  A and  B - 6 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 
HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 
LISZT— Six  Cards— The  set,  15  cents. 

WAGNER— Twelve  Cards— The  set,  30  cents. 
BEETHOVEN — Twelve  Cards — 30  cents  per  set. 
GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS— Fourteen 
of  the  Great  Composers..  Printed  in  nine  colors, 
with  the  composer’s  birthplace  on  each  card.  35 
cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 

Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Wagner  Operas  as 
presented  in  Germany.  Lohengrin  (4),  Meistcrsingcrs 
(6),  Parsifal  (10).  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),Tann- 
htcuser  (9),  The  Ring  (28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Aida,  Boheme, 
Butterfly,  Falstaff,  Iris.  Tosca,  Modern  Operas, 
Rienzi- Hollander,  Tannhneuscr,  Lohengrin,  Tristan, 
Mcistersingers,  Parsifal,  The  Ring.  Six  selected 
cards,  25  cents. 

5cnf  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Musical  Pictures 
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1528 

1530 

9745 

2550 

3554 

8824 

8985 


3000 

2900 

3008 

5101 


Grade  Price 

d’Albert,  Chas.  Peri  Waltz 3 .30 

Armstrong,  Frank  L.  Organist  Musings.  ...  3 .50 

Armstrong,  W.  D.  Rococo  Gavotte 2%  .40 

Ascher,  J.  Shepherd's  Content 1 .15 

Ashford,  E.  L.  Barcarolle 2 .25 

Atherton,  F.  P.  Grand  Promenade  March.  . 2Vz  .40 
Atherton,  F.  P.  Op.  220.  liip  Van  \Vinkla 

and  the  Dwarfs 3 

Bachmann,  G.  Cendrillon 1 

Bachmann,  G.  Defile,  Le  Marche  Militaire.  3 

Bachmann,  G.  Rosette  Valse 2 

Balfe,  M.  W.  Bohemian  Girl.  Arr.  by  Sep. 


.00 

.20 

.50 

.35 


1503 

3792 


1559 

2211 

1515 

1575 


1551 


1567 


1558 


1568 


1570 


1576 


1569 


3013 

4510 

1562 

1552 

1524 

1560 


Winner 

Barnard,  d’Auvergne.  Grenadiers,  The....  1 
Bassford,  Wm.  K.  Op.  133,  No.  2.  Plain- 
tive Song,  A 2 

Batiste,  Edourd.  Celebrated  Andante,  The.  3 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Chapel  March 2 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Flight,  The 3 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  75,  No.  15.  Fun 

eral  Voluntary  4 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  74,  No.  8. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  E flat 4 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  75,  No.  11. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  D flat 4 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  75,  No.  13. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  C flat 4 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  75,  No.  14. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  F flat 1 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  76,  No.  20. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  C flat 3 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  76,  No.  16. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  C flat 4 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op.  77,  No.  23. 

Overture  Voluntary  in  D flat 4 

Beaumont,  P.  Song  of  the  Soldiers 3 


.50 

.20 


.20 

.20 

.30 


.30 


.40 


.30 


.40 


.50 


.35 


.40 


.40 

.30 


Beaumont,  P.  Twilight  and  Evening  Song.  2%  .20 


0 

.15 

.20 

.20 


4053 


7977 

411 


.20 


9756 

3152 


3446 

6382 


3046 

7892 


4334 

7461 

8771 

7769 

1548 

1527 

1547 

1516 


Beazley,  J.  C.  At  Eventide 3 

Beazley,  J.  C.  Victor,  The 2 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  13.  Adagio 2 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  26.  Andante.. 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  47.  Andante 
from  the  Kreutzer  Sonata 
Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  73.  Theme 

from  Emperor  Concerto (2Vz  .20 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  30,  No.  2. 

Melody  for  Violin  Son.  C Minor 
Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Minuet  in  G.  No.  2..  3 
Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Sonatina  in  G Major, 

No.  1 2 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Three  Melodies 5 

Behr,  F.  Op.  503,  No.  8.  Gaily  Chanting 

Waltz  1 

Behr,  F.  Golden  Flowers  Waltz... 1 

Bergthal,  Hugo.  Op.  11,  No.  2.  Soldier's 

March  2 

Blaesing,  F.  Festival  March 1 

Bovet,  H.  Op.  5,  No.  1.  The  Bugle  Corps 

March  2 

Brackett,  F.  H.  Circus  Parade,  The....  2 

Brackett,  F.  H.  Merry  Men  March 2% 

Bugbee,  L.  A.  March  of  the  Giants 2 

Bugbee,  L.  A.  Pussy’s  Lullaby 1 

Clark,  Scotson.  Belgian  March 3 

Clark,  Scotson.  Marche  des  Girondins . . . . 3 

Clark,  Scotson.  Pilgrims’  March 3 

Clark,  Scotson.  Procession  March 3 


1523 

11199 

5113 

6320 


1521 

2409 


7516 

7514 

6317 

3234 

2372 

7723 


6918 


7683 

1956 


Grade  Price 

Clark,  Scotson.  Torchlight  March 3 .20 

Claude,  H.  Alla  Militaire 2%  .20 

Coote,  Chas.,  Jr.  Corn  Flower  Waltz....  2%  .60 

Cramm,  H.  L.  Op.  8,  No.  3.  Fire  Drill, 

The  2 .40 

Czibulka,  Alphons.  Stephanie  Gavotte ....  2 .20 

Davis,  Theo.  W.  Op.  20,  No.  1.  Le  Debut 

Polka  Mazurka  2 

De  Beef,  R.  E.  Day  Dreams 2 

De  Beef,  R.  E.  Dolly's  Asleep 1 

Desvaux,  L.  Drum  and  Trumpet  March...  1 

Dietrich,  F.  Day  in  the  Mountains 2 

Ehrmann,  G.  Sleep,  My  Child  I 1 

Engel,  S.  Camillo.  March  to  the  Play- 
ground   2 .25 

Engelmann,  H.  American  School  March, 

The  2%  .50 

Engelmann,  H.  Bear  Dance 1 


Engelmann,  H.  Op.  188,  No.  1.  En  Route 


March  2 


2492 


2493 

2494 


Engelmann,  H. 

Hours,  Waltz 
Engelmann,  H. 

Hours,  Polka 
Engelmann,  H. 


Op.  310,  No.  1. 
Op.'  310,'  No.'  2. 


.25 


Happy 


.25 


Happy 


.25 


.25 


2495 

2401 


.25 


8842 

4032 


.25 

.25 


3761 


7880 

1571 


1549 

9035 


1256 

1255 

7082 

7084 

7085 
7186 
4350 


Op.  310,  No.  3.  Happy 

Hours,  Schottische  . 1 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  310,  No.  4.  Happy 

Hours,  Mazurka  1 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  299,  No.  6.  Pilgrims, 

The  2 

Engelmann,  H.  Roly-Poly,  Waltz 1 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  591,  No.  7.  Sandman  is 

Coming  (Cradle  Song) 1 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  550,  No.  6.  Sleep, 

My  Dolly,  Sleep.  (Cradle  Song) 2 

Engelmann,  H.  Wedding  March 4 

Farmer,  Henry.  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  from 

Mass  in  B flat 3 

Farmer,  Henry.  Retrospection 2 

Farrar,  F.  E.  Love's  Confiding,  Wedding 

Music  31/2.25 


.25 


.25 


.30 

.20 


Grand  March,  The 1 

Schoolmate  Waltz 1 

Remembrance 3 

At  Dawn 3 

Evening  Song 3 

Flower  Song 3 

Op.  351,  No.  2.  Good 


.30 

.30 

.40 

.25 


.40 


1554 

3394 


.25 

.20 


1082 

7779 

6936 

1574 

1573 

11572 


.30 

.20 


4672 

849 


7839 

8469 

3892 

9043 

6916 


Fenimore,  W.  P. 

Fenimore,  W.  P. 

Ferber,  Richard. 

Ferber,  Richard. 

Ferber,  Richard. 

Ferber,  Richard. 

Fink,  Wilhelm. 

Night  

Flavell,  E.  M.  Devotion 3 

Fliersbach,  C.  Op.  50.  Merry  Dancers, 

The  2 

Foerster,  Ad.  Op.  63.  Peace  of  Evening.  . 3 

Forman,  R.  R.  June  Morning 2%  .25 

Frate,  G.  B.  Merry  Games.  Waltz 2 .30 

Frost,  W.  Lane.  Avonley  March 3 .30 

Frost,  W.  Lane.  March  of  the  Pilgrims...  3 .30 

Frysinger,  J.  F.  Op.  88,  No.  1.  Inaugura- 
tion March 3 .25 

Fuchs,  R.  Easter  Song.  Op.  32,  No.  3.  2%  .15 

Gade,  N.  W.  Op.  36,  No.  2.  Christmas 

Song  2 .15 

Gambrell,  Sydney  N.  King’s  March,  The.  . 3 .35 

Garland,  A.  Our  Champion,  March 2%  .40 

Geibel,  Adam.  Balm  for  the  Weary 2 .30 

G-oibel,  Adam.  In  Rhythmic  Step,  March.  2%  .40 
Gilis,  A.  Little  Pages,  The,  Waltz 2Vz  .30 


5035 

11085 


1526 

1546 


1831 


.15 


1198 

6563 


.15 


1094 


1566 

1560 


6601 

1572 


2914 


.35 


2394 

1457 


1110 

2914 

1513 

7944 

2546 


.20 


1525 

6500 


4089 

6501 


6499 

7276 

1664 


9443 

5534 

4274 


1047 

1054 

6794 


2941 

3212 


Grade  Price 

Gillette,  B.  B.  Mel'odie 2 '/2  .35 

Gluck,  Chr.  W.  von.  Gavotte  from  Iphigenia 

in  Aulis.  (R.  Ferber) 3 .30 

Gounod,  Ch.  Faust  Waltz 3 .30 

Gounod,  Ch.  Funeral  March  of  a Marion- 
ette   4 .30 

Gounod,  Ch.  Marche  Romaine 3 .20 

Greenwald,  M.  Primula  March IV2  .30 

Greenwald,  M.  Tulip  Waltz 1V&.25 

Grieg,  Edvard.  Op.  12,  No.  8.  Patriotic 

Song  3 

Guilmant,  Alex.  Lullaby  (Chant  des 

Enfants)  2 

Gurlitt,  Cornelius.  Idylle 3 

Gurlitt,  Cornelius.  Op.’ 101,  No.  2.  Morn- 
ing Prayer 2 

Gurlitt,  Cornelius.  Op.  101,  No.  3.  Sun- 
shiny Morning 2 

Hall,  King.  Cantilena 3 

Handel,  G.  F.  Andante.  Angels,  Ever 

Bright  and  Fair 3 

Handel,  G.  F.  Gavotte  in  G 3 

Handel,  G.  F.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  ‘‘The 

Messiah’  ’ 4 

Handel,  G.  F.  Largo.  Arr.  by  H.  D. 

Hewitt  3 

Handel,  G.  F.  Let  Me  Weep 1 

Handel,  G.  F.  Sarabande  from  XI  Suite 

(D  minor) 3 

Heller,  Stephen.  Op.  47,  No.  4.  Sunday 

Morning  2 

Hewitt,  H.  D.  Celebrated  Largo  (G.  F. 

Handel)  3 

Hewitt,  H.  D.  School  of  Reed  Organ  Play- 
ing, Landon’s  Supplement 2 

Hiller-Bolck.  Evening  Song-Abendlied.  Even- 
ing Prayer-Kindes  Abendgebet 2 

Hiller,  Paul.  Op.  61,  No.  12.  My  Own 

True  Heart 1 

Jungmann,  Albert.  Longing  for  Home 2 

Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  156,  No.  5.  Fairy  Gam- 
bols, Mazurka 2 

Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  216.  In  Old  France.  ...  2%  .30 
Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  156,  No.  6.  Merry  Idlers, 

March  ’ 2 

Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  156,  No.  4.  Red  Roses, 

Waltz  2 

Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  77,  No.  2.  Under  the 

Palms,  Romance 2 

Kirchner,  Fritz.  Op.  76,  No.  3.  Little 

Choristers  2 

Kopylow,  A.  Op.  52,  No.  5.  Petit  Menuet.  3 

Kretschmer,  Edmund.  Devotion . . 3 

Kretschmer,  Edmund.  Op.  192.  Tender 

Thought,  A,  Reverie : . . . 2V&  .30 

Kreutzer,  Edwin.  Op.  7,  No.  1.  Birthday 

Waltz  2 

Kreutzer,  Edwin.  Op.  7,  No.  8.  Margaretha 

Polka-Mazurka  , 2 

Kugele,  Richard.  True  Love.  Tliuringan 

Folk  Song 3 

Kullak,  Th.  Silent  Prayer,  A 2 

Lack,  Theo.  Op.  161.  Golden  Wedding.  . . 3 


.20 


.30 


.75 


.20 


.15 

.20 


.25 


.25 


.25 


.25 


.15 

.30 

.25 


.25 


.25 


.20 

.15 

.35 


Complete  list  is  given  in  HAND  BOOK  OF 
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9735 

44:17 


9047 

5907 
7922 

5908 


9987 

7720 


4434 

9093 

9013 

8807 

9371 


580 


7441 

7484 


9979 


EASY  AND  MEDIUM 

ATHERTON,  F.  P.  Adoration. . $0.40 
BARBELL,  E.  A.  Marche  He 

Fete  00 

BECKER,  It.  L.  Marche  Tri- 

omphale  00 

BEETHOVEN,  L.  VAN.  An- 
dante from  Sonata,  Op.  20  .15 

Adagio  Cantabile,  from  Violin 

Sonata,  Op.  30,  No.  2 20 

Andante,  from  Kreutzer 

Sonata,  Op.  47 20 

Menuet  20 

BOTTING,  II.  Two  Cradle 

Songs 40 

DELBRUCK,  (1.  Berceuse  in  A .20 
D1GGLE,  It.  Festival  March.  . . .00 

Piece  Ileroique 00 

Virginia  Intermezzo 50 

DVORAK,  A.  Op.  101,  No.  7. 

Ilumoreske  40 

ENGELMANN,  II.  Op.  020, 

No.  2.  Awakening 25 

Op.  GOO.  Melody  of  Love. . . .50 

ERR,  J.  I..  tip.  10.  Anni- 
versary March  .00 

Op.  23,  No.  1.  Festive  March 

in  A 00 

Op.  3.  Triumphal  March 50 

EVANS,  (1.  M.  Welsh  Melody.  .50 
KAELKES,  W.  March  in  It  flat. . .35 

FLAGLER.  I.  V.  Alpine  Pastoral  .40 
FRYSINGER,  J.  F.  Canzonetta  .40 

Processional  March 50 

GREY,  C.  J.  Commemoration 

March  50 

I-Ilegie  50 

OITcrtoire  00 

GRIEG,  E.  Op.  0.8,  No.  5. 

Cradle  Song  30 


8280  HACKETT,  II.  Op.  28.  Alla 


9084 

Marcia  in  D 

Op.  30.  Festal  Processional 

7734 

HANDEL,  G.  F. 
the  Overture 
(W.  T.  Beslt) 

Minuet  from 
to  “Berenice” 

5901 

HARRIS,  II.  W 

Canzone 

5902 

Shepherds  1’ipes  

9347 

HOSMER,  E.  S. 
hide  in  G . . 

Short  Post- 

9515 

HOWARD,  G. 
Postlude  . . . 

II.  Festival 

7GS1 

KARG-ELERT,  S. 
Sunrise  .... 

Op.  7,  No.  1. 

.60 


.60 


.20 

.00 

.00 


.50 


.60 


9109 

7031 


7033 
7037 
7032 

7034 
7030 
7030 

7035 
8301 


KINDER,  R.  Processional  March 
KROEGER,  E It.  Op.  07,  No. 

2.  Adoration  

Op.  07,  No.  4.  Canon  


Festal  March. 
Intermezzo  ... 
Invocation  ... 
Meditation  . . . 
Prelude  Solenne 
Recollection  . . 

March 


8551 

8240 

8130 

8733 

8137 

7780 

7.380 

7580 


9554 


Op.  07,  No.  8. 

Op.  07,  No.  3. 

Op.  07,  No.  5. 

Op.  07,  No.  7. 

Op.  07,  No.  1. 

Op.  07,  No.  0. 

LACEY,  F.  Centenary 

with  Chorale 

Evening  Prayer  .... 

Gavotte  

Pean  Triompliale  ... 

Regina  Gavotte 

Vigilate  Nocturne  . . . 

LOUD,  A.  F.  Offertory 

Offertory  in  G 

Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer  (Brad- 
bury)— In  the  Sweet  Bye 

and  Bye  (Webster) 

LOWDF.N,  C.  II.  Andantlno 
in  It  flat  


.40 


in  C.  . 


.00 

.(>0 

.50 

.00 

.60 

.40 

.40 

.40 


.40 


7584 


4449 

5911 


7439 

0321 

7534 


5930 

7582 

5917 

5929 

5912 

7200 

9091 


888 


7579 

7095 

7077 

7578 

7070 

7570 

7575 

9829 


9831 

9024 


7149 

7735 

8438 


7574 


MENDELSSOIIN-BARTHOLDY, 

F.  Andante  from  “Violin 

Concerto” 20 

MOORE,  G.  P.  The  Bridal  Train  .40 
MOZART,  W.  A.  Andante 

Grazioso  15 

PARKER,  II.  Processional  March  .00 

PHYSICK,  A.  Sketch 30 

READ,  E.  M.  Allegretto  in 

E flat 00 

Evening  Prelude 25 

March  in  C 00 

Morning  Prelude 40 

Offertoire  in  F 00 

Postlude  in  G 00 

Prelude  in  E flat 40 

ROCKWELL,  G.  N.  Melodie 

in  F 40 

ROTIILEDER,  E.  G.  Summer 

Idyl 30 

SOLLY’,  T.  E.  Berceuse 50 

Festal  March  60 

Impromptu-Pastoral 25 

Jubilant  March 50 

Solemn  Processional  40 

STEELE,  P.  To  a Rosebud...  .40 
TEILMAN,  C.  Festival  March  .40 
TRUETTE,  E.  E.  Op.  20.  Com- 
munion   40 

Op.  19.  Offertoire 05 

VERDI,  G.  Triumphal  March 

from  “Aida” 30 

VINCENT,  C.  A Sunset  Melody  .40 
Op.  18,  No.  1.  Nocturne  Des 

Anges 40 

WAGHORNE,  W.  R.  March  in  G .00 
WAGNER-STJ  I.ZE.  Op.  54. 
Prayer  on  Motives  from 

"Lohengrin”  35 

WAGNER,  It.  Elizabeth’s  Prayer 

from  “Tannhmuser” 20 


9959 

7246 


7775 

7774 

7445 

7777 


7773 

7770 


"778 


8937 

8507 


Pilgrim’s  Chorus  from  “Tann- 
hseuser”  (T.  D.  Williams) . .30 

WAREING,  H.  W.  Roumanian 

Bridal  March 75 

WHITING,  G.  E.  Adeste  Fldeies.  .40 
Duke  Street  (J.  L.  Hatton)..  .40 
Melody — Homage  to  Grieg.  . . .40 

Jerusalem,  the  Golden  (A. 

Ewing)  40 

Olmutz 40 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 

(A.  Sullivan)  40 

The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth 
to  War  (S.  B.  Whitney)  . . . .00 

WILLIAMS,  T.  D.  March  in  C .00 
Romance  in  E flat 00 


DIFFICULT 


5903 


0901 

9152 


9155 

9156 
9154 
5904 


5900 

SS49 


4422 

5900 


1432 


BIZET,  G.-MORSE,  C.  H.  Min- 

uetto,  from  Suite  Arlesienne  .50 

BOROWSKI,  F.  Adoration 60 

FLAGLER,I.V.  Alpine  Fantasy 

and  Storm 90 

Concert  Variations  on  America  .80 

Festival  Overture 1.00 

Paraphrase  on  "Robin  Adair”  .75 
GRIEG,  E.-MORSE,  C.  II.  The 
Death  of  Ase  from  “Peer 

Gynt.”  Op.  46,  No.  2 25 

NORRIS,  II.  A.  A Christmas 

Fantasy 60 

I.EMARE.  E.  II.  Op.  2.  Marche 

Moderne 50 

LUX,  F.  Op.  29.  O Sanctissima  .60 
MACDOUGALL,  H.  C.  Gavotte 

(E.  Silas)  40 

SPARK,  DR.  W.  Jerusalem  the 

Golden 50 
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Press  er’s  Musical  Magazine 


AUGUST  1914 


PROF.  FREDERICH  NIECIiS 


Great  Musical  Forces  in  tke 
NineteentH  Century 


A Plea  for  More  National  Teaching 


Awakening  Musical  Ability 


MUSIC  SECTION o/20  PIECES 

Including  Selected  Prize  Compositions 


I 


THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  MUSIC 
SCHOOL  IS  THE  ALL  IMPORTANT  STEP 

Individual  attention,  high  ideals,  breadth  of  culture,  personal  care  and  moderate 
cost  of  education  at  the  COMBS  BROAD  St.  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  should  interest  you 


Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Doc. 


Three  Decades  of  Success 

Can  Accommodate  2500  Day  and  Dormitory 
Students. 

Chartered  by  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
power  to  confer  degrees. 

Teaches  All  Branches  of  Music:  Normal 
Training  Course  for  Teachers,  Public  School 
Music  Supervision,  Piano  Tuning,  Player  Piano 
Regulating,  etc. 

Daily  Supervised  Practice. 

Four  Pupils’  Recitals  a week. 

Complete  Pupils’  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Dormitories  for  Young  Women 

Safe,  comfortable  and  homelike. 


Gilbert  Raynolds  Co 


Teachers  of  World  Wide  Fame 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano. 

HENRY  SCHRADIECK,  Violin. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theory 
and  seventy  artist  teachers — graduates  of  the 
CONSERVATORY — trained  in  the  scientific, 
psychological,  musical  methods  which  have 
brought  the  Conservatory  permanent  success. 

Special  Systems 

insuring  constant  supervision  of  details,  elim- 
inating waste  time,  emphasizing  the  individual 
talents  of  the  pupil  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing cost  result  in  a high  standard  of 
scientific  management  applied  to  practical 
musical  education. 


Henry  Schradieck 


University  Advantages 

Reciprocal  relations  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania enable  pupils  to  take  special  courses  in 
English,  French,  German,  etc.,  without  extra  charge. 


Postal  Request  Brings  You  Our  Illustrated  Year  Book 

Outlining  all  the  practical  phases  of  our  conservatory  work.  This  book  has  been 
the  deciding  point  in  many  musical  careers.  Let  us  mail  it  to  you  with  our  compli- 
ments. It  is  well  worth  the  investigation  of  any  ambitious  student. 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

1327-29-31  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  MASTER  WORK  IN  AMERICAN  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON 
Author  of  “Touch  and  Technic** 


TOUCH  and  TECHNIC 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  MASON 


A Method  of  Permanent  Importance 
in  Piano  Teaching 


The  permanent  character  of  Dr.  Mason’s 
original  ideas  in  piano  teaching,  their  simple 
practical  usefulness  in  the  every  day  work 
of  the  teacher,  all  proclaim  his  American 
genius  for  invention  and  his  exhaustive 
European  training  with  the  greatest 
teachersAaf  the  last  century. 

The  son  of  an  educator,  Lowell  Mason,  he 
was  brought  up  in  an  artistic  home  atmos- 
phere, which  combined  with  “Yankee  Com- 
mon Sense”  as  well  as  long  association  with 
such  teachers  as  Moscheles,  Hauptmann, 
Richter,  Dreyschock  and  Liszt  led  Dr. 
Mason  to  realize  that  the  subject  of  piano 
teaching  demanded  an  altogether  new  and  broader  treatment.  As  a result  he  pro- 
duced Touch  and  Technic — of  unsurpassed  value  to  all  teachers  and  students  of 
piano. 


The  Life  Work  of  Our  Greatest 
American  Piano  Teacher 

During  the  fifty  years  in  which  Dr. 
Mason  taught  in  New  York  he  was  unani- 
mously regarded  as  the  foremost  of  Ameri- 
can piano  teachers.  He  had  a positive 
genius  for  discovering  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  technical  problems  and  then 
explaining  it  so  clearly  that  the  exercises 
he  provided  for  its  cultivation  invariably 
produced  results  and  successful  pupils. 
Among  them  was  the  noted  pianist  William 
Sherwood  and  many  foremost  teachers. 

Fortunately  the  ideas  of  this  great  peda- 
gog  have  been  preserved  in  his  life  work, 
Touch  and  Technic,  so  that  they  are  just 
as  useful  for  teachers  to-day  as  they 
Dr.  Mason. 


IN  FOUR  BOOKS 

PART  I. — The  Two-Finger 
Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II.— The  Scales 
Rhythmically  Treated 
(School  of  Brilliant  Pas- 
sages). 

PART  III. — A r p e g g i o s 
Rhythmically  Treated 
(Passage  School). 

PART  IV.— School  of  Oc- 
tave and  Bravura  Playing. 

PRICE  OF  EACH,  $1.00 


Thousands  o f teachers 
have  found  this  work  indis- 
pensable for  years.  The  test 
of  time  removes  all  question 
as  to  its  immense  value. 


were  when  taught  personally'  by 


THE  MOST  ENTHUSIASTICALLY  ENDORSED  MUSICAL  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND 


FRANZ  LISZT 

In  your  method  I find  exercises  strongly  to 
be  recommended,  especially  the  interlocking 
passages  and  all  of  the  accentual  treatment. 


I.  J.  PADEREWSKI 

Your  Touch  and  Technic  is  the  best  method 
of  which  I know,  and  I congratulate  you 
upon  being  the  author  of  so  masterly  a work. 


RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 

After  the  most  thorough  examination  I con- 
sider Touch  and  Technic  a master  work 
which  holds  an  unapproachable  position 
among  the  most  important  works. 


O.  GABRILOWITSCH 

Touch  and  Technic  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  important  works  of  its  kind.  I have 
read  it  carefully  and  have  found  features 
which  I have  not  encountered  in  any  other 
work  on  piano  playing. 


A more  valuable  work  has  never  been  offered  to  teachers.  Liberal  discount  allowed. 

PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


Sent  on  inspection  upon  application  to  publisher. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


TRIGH &ZEIDLER 


u Manufacturers  of 

l PIANOS 

if  and  PLAYER-PIANOS 


Built  especially  for  people  of  high  artistic  discrimination 
who  appreciate  the  difference  between  good  and  best. 
Your  Correspondence  solicited 

E.  140th  St.  and  Jackson  Ave.,  : New  York  City 
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Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  Age 

Mathews  Standard 
Graded  Course  of 
Studies  for  Pianoforte 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 

A COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple- 
mented with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teachingin 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con- 
ducted in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex- 
travagant manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in- 
dividual studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  The  Graded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex- 
i1  perience  had  shown  to  be  necessary. 

CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 

SYSTEM  ^*ves  teaclier  and  the  pupil  the 

l.  broadest  possible  system  and  com- 

bines the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

ECONOMY  ^a^es  ^ie  cost  of  necessary  studies 
1 a mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 

otherwise  be. 

PROfiRFSSThe  careful  grading  of  the  studies 
makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 
to  Hook  X like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

VARIETY  stuc^es  are  k‘k(‘n  from  all  the 

best  known  composers  of  piano  stud- 
ies. This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

SIMPLICITY  ^ie  8tu,^esare  accompanied  by 

educational  notes  and  may  be 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi- 
ence or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi- 
trary method  demanded. 

INTEREST  mo8^  interesting  and 

practical  studieshavebeen  select- 
ed The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to 
pupils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
j Course. 

10  GRADES;  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 

Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 

market. 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 

FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Price,  $1.00  Grades  IX  to  XI 

These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  se- 
lected for  some  standard  technical  essential;  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Sacns  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords. 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeggio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords, 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  of 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  ready 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 
composers, about  half  of  them  by  composers  still 
living.  Adapted  as  a continuation  of  Mathews’ 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded 
courses. 

Mail  O'ders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of 

the  country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection. 

Professional  discounts  very  liberal. 


THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A MONTHLY  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  MUSICIAN,  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT, 
AND  ALL  MUSIC  LOVERS. 

Editor,  James  Francis  Cooke 

Subscription  Price,  $1.50  per  year  in  United  States,  Alaska,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Panama,  Guam,  Tutuila,  and  the  City 
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$2.22  per  year. 


‘ Oh , ye  men!  Act  as  ye  feel;  be  free — then  shall  we 
feel  healthily;  produce  art.” — Richard  Wagner. 
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Elementary  Piano  Technics, 
Op.  19 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  60  cents 

A simple  elementary  work  of  technic,  one 
that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction,  including  five-finger  exercises, 
simple  chord  exercises,  and  arpeggios  in  all 
the  keys.  The  scales  receive  a very  com- 
prehensive treatment.  The  little  work  is 
thoroughly  practical,  giving  the  teacher  a 
new  choice  of  technical  material. 


A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music 

By  Mrs.  H.  B.  HUDSON 
Price,  50  cents 

A little  hook,  which  is  intended  to  pre- 
cede any  piano  method.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with 
the  piano  keys  before  taking  up  notation. 
After  the  hand  has  been  shaped  and  placed 
upon  the  keyboard,  the  young  student  be- 
gins playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  instead  of  from  notes.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  count  time,  yet  the 
pupil  is  able  to  form  melodies  and  become 
familiar  with  the  keys.  The  pages  are  all 
illustrated  and  the  exercises  have  appro- 
priate names. 


The  EclecticCourse  of  Graded 
Studies  in  Piano  Playing 

By  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical  course,  which  can  be  taken 
up  after  the  instruction  book  is  hnished, 
or  with  pupils  who  have  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments.  The  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. It  would  act  as  a supplementary 
work  to  any  graded  course.  It  contains  lid 
pages,  and  in  all  there  are  108  different 
exercises.  

Two  Part  Songs 

FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

Price,  50  Cents 

A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women’s  voices, 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women's 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  bas 
been  drawn  upon  in  the  making  of  this 
book,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con- 
temporary writers  are  represented,  it  is  a 
hook  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form.  

The  Vocal  Instructor 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based 
upon  nature's  laws  or  demands,  for  the 
study  and  development  of  the  singing 
voice.  This  book  Is  horn  of  the  author's 
many  years  of  practical  and  successful 
sludio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the 
vocal  profession  the  movements  upon 
which  the  whole  system  is  based  : the  sing- 
ing movements,  the  necessary  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its 
object  is  to  develop  the  singer  physically 
and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  ex- 
perienced singer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will 
all  find  material  and  information  of  the 
highest  value  in  this  book.  For  the  young 
teacher  just  starting  out  or  for  self-in- 
struction, it  will  prove  indispensable.  Co- 
piously illustrated.  Handsomely  printed 
and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth. 


Two-Part  Hymns  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

By  N.  MONTANI 
Price,  25  cents 

Original  b.vmns  in  the  vernacular,  to  be 
used  either  in  convents  or  congregations. 
The  music  is  so  written  that  it  may  he  sung 
iu  two  parts  with  a simple  and  appropriate 
organ  accompaniment.  The  texts  of  the 
hymns  are  taken  from  the  most  approved 
sources,  many  of  the  great  writers  of 
hymnology  being  represented.  The  music 
is  by  Signor  N.  Montani,  an  organist  and 
composer  who  has  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation. 

The  Standard  Organist 

43  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 

Price,  50  cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published. 
The  pieces  are  all  good  and  interesting,  of 
intermediate  grade  and  moderate  length, 
written  in  all  styles  and  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses. Both  original  organ  pieces  and 
transcriptions  are  included  in  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  book  is  handsomely  printed 
from  special  large  plates. 


Operatic  Four-Hand 
Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  siuce  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  “Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum," for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano.”  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 

New  Rhymes  and  Tunes 
for  Little  Pianists 

By  H.  L.  CRAMM 
Op.  20 

Price,  75  Cents 

A most  interesting  book  for  elementary 
students,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  any  primer  or  instructor,  and 
he  used  while  the  young  students  are  still 
learning  the  staff  notation.  The  pieces 
are  as  simple  and  as  tuneful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  ; most  of  them  have 
verses  accompanying  them  which  may  be 
sung.  The  music  throughout  is  pleasing 
and  appropriate  and  at  the  same  time  the 
book  is  really  helpful  and  instructive. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 

A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio's  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  but 
in  studies  of  ail  kinds  he  is  at  his  very 
best. 


The  Standard  Vocalist 

50  Fine  Songs  for  50  Cents 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
songs,  both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to 
voices  of  average  compass.  This  is  a 
book  to  which  the  busy  singer  can  turn 
at  any  time  and  find  therein  a song  adapted 
for  almo'st  every  possible  demand.  The 
songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  inter- 
mediate grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaching 
purposes. 


Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Musicians 

Compiled  by  A.  S.  GARBETT 
Price,  75  cents.  Full  Leather,  gilt,  $1.50 

A collection  of  brief  portrait-biographies 
made  from  the  series  which  has  been  run- 
ning through  The  Etude.  This  is  the  third 
collection  thus  published  in  book  form,  the 
other  two  being  known  as  “The  Gallery  of 
Musical  Celebrities,"  and  "The  Gallery  of 
Eminent  Musicians."  Though  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  brief,  they  are  as  authori- 
tative as  care  can  make  them,  both  as 
regards  the  classic  composers  and  the  most 
modern.  The  portraits  in  sepia  are  ex- 
cellent. and  have  in  some  instances  been 
obtained  from  rare  sources. 

Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 

A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  ‘in  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
sion and  Technic,  handsomely  oound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  be  delighted  to 
get  this  book  ; three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 

Chaminade  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  75  Cents 

A collection  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
by  the  celebrated  French  woman  composer, 
including  such  favorites  as  Oir’  de  Pallet, 
Autumn,  Callirlioe,  The  Flatterer , Plcrettc, 
Scarf  Dance,  Seranade  and  others,  all 
newly  edited  and  revised,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  composer,  and 
Mme.  Chaminade's  own  direction's  for  play- 
ing some  of  the  pieces.  A Chaminade 
Album  is  in  itself  a superior  collection  of 
the  very  best  class  of  drawing-room  music. 


Concentrated  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  be  used  in  daily  practice,  to 
foster  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  of  touch 
and  smooth,  pearl-like  scale  playing.  All 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  in 
condensed  logical  form. 


IN  PRESS 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

CHOPIN’S  POLONAISES  FOR  THE 
ANOFORTE. 


Pin  CATION  OF  THE  MUSIC  TEACHER. 
Ttios.  Tapper. 

MCSICAL  PLAYING  CARDS. 

TEN  FIVE  NOTE  RECREATIONS.  Mrs.  C. 

W.  Krogmann. 

VERY  FIRST  I)l’ETS. 

EASY  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  PIANO- 
FORTE. 

NEW  ALBUM  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 
THE  ROSE  MAIDEN  (Cantata),  Cowen. 
WAGNEIt-LIS/.T  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 


NEW  REED  ORGAN  VOLUME. 

NEW  ANTHEM  COLLECTION. 
L’AGILTTE,  Op.  20.  Le  Couppc.v. 

HOLY  CITY  (SACRED  CANTATA).  A.  R. 
Gaul. 

MINIATURES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 
< >p.  39.  Reinhold. 

MOTHER  GOOSE  FANCIES,  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  Rogers. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

PI  PRACTICAL  FINGER  EXERCISES,  Op. 
8o2.  Czerny. 

SCHOOL  OF  OCTAVE  PLAYING,  Op.  24. 
Doering. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  YOUTH  (Four 
Hands),  Op.  1004.  Sartorio. 

JUVENILE  MUSICAL  POEMS.  Senour. 
SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  MASTERS.  G.  L. 
Spaulding. 

EASY  FOUR  HAND  PIECES.  E.  Kronke. 
RHYMING  TUNES  FOR  LITTLE  PLAT- 
ERS. Hannah  Smith. 


For  Further  Information  About  New  Works  in  Press  See  “Publisher’s  Notes’*  on  another  page  of  this  issue 

fHEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MUSIC  TEACHEI 


BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSICTEACI 
ERS,  SI. OO.  This  book  is  a compendium  I 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practi< 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  wo1 
to  yield  you  a larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  li 

Setton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record 
all  business  transacted  by  a music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  1 Oc  eac 
S 1 .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  ( 

records  with  stubs.)  25c.  A practical  methii 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a complete  record 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts. 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  2 5c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

( Pad  of  100  slips. ) 1 5c.  Furnishing  a week 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  pra 
ticeas  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100 
2 5c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  (Large  size  6x9,  package  of  gij 

25c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100.)  15c.  For  all  memorandum; 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25  c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  c 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1 5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1 Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lim 

and  Vocal,  size  14x22  inches,  per  quire,  40c 
(Postage  lie  extra.) 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8%  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

BLANK  PROGRAM  FORMS.  For  Concert' 
or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 
DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  15c.  Parc 
ment,  25c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8)4.  5c 
MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6)4x4%  inchei 
I Oc. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  < 
15,  50c. 

MUSIC  WRITING  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1 5c 

PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITINC  CARDS 
50for35c,100for50c,500  forS  1.50 

Neatly  printed  in  either  Script,  Old  English  q 
Plain  Roman. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  On 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c 

A handy  article  for  putting  name  and  addref- 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It,  prevents  error! 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  SI  .80;  2)4x3%,  S2.50;  3x4,  S3. 20 

CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c 

sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heav 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards  Postj 
paid,  1 2 cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1 5c  i 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Tran! 

parent.)  Per  package,  postpaid,  1 5c;  the  same 
12  yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  1 Oc;  the  same, 
yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  6c, 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXES 

For  holding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  shee1 
music,  height  3y2  inches.  By  express,  not  prt 
paid,  2 5c 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  bes‘ 
uianilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c  The  lies 
rope  mauilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre 
paid,  S 1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  SI  .25  to  S 1 0,  accord 
ing  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substantia 
weight,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5 
The  same  in  silver,  net,  postpaid,  S3. 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  C A R DS 
5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  Thi 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  al 
times.  A list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sen 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make 
no  bell,  S2.25;  with  bell,  $3.35.  Forein 
make,  no  bell.  $2.50;  with  hell,  $3.50.  J 
T L..  no  hell,  $3.00;  with  bell,  $4.25 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro 
nomes,  postpaid,  50c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  U}4  inches 
Mack,  brown  and  wine,  S 1 . 1 O;  15J4  in  chi 
1od“,  S 1 .32  Seal  Grain,  inches,  colors 
black  or  brown,  $1.42.  Same,  lines  and  bound 
$2. 1 5.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 
MUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  for  tying  ends 
65c.  Thesamewith  heavier  board  sides,  leathe 
back,  handles  lor  carrying,  9 5c  postpaid,  net 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  music  size 
S1.50  to  S200.  Full  sheet  music  size,  $2 
to  $4.50.  Postpaid  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  $ 1 O to  $2  8.  Send  fo 
list. 

MUSIC  STANDS.  8 4c  to  $ 1 .6 0,  postpaid 

Send  for  list. 

Let  vs  send  fi'ce  a copy  of  our  catalogue. 
“.1  fusic  Teachers ’ Handbook"  containing  descrip 
(ion  of  above,  and  lists  and  pries  on  Busts 
Plaques , Jewelry , Medals,  Pitch  Pipes , Porks 
Ki  ? i der-symph on y histm ments. 
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THE  MUSIC  BUYING  ADVANTAGES  OF  A GREAT 
CITY  TAKEN  DIRECTLY  TO  YOUR  MUSIC  ROOM 

The  THEO.  PRESSER  CO.  offers  every  Teacher,  Convent  and  Conservatory,  no  matter 
where  located,  precisely  the  same  facilities  and  economies  as  though  the 
purchaser  came  in  person  to  this  large  establishment.  The  parcel-post 
bridges  all  distances  from  your  studio  to  our  doorway. 

THE  STORY  OF  YOUR  ORDER 


The  moment  your  order-letter  is  opened  it  is  placed  immediately 
in  the  hands  of  a trained  Music  Clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
your  needs  are  filled  just  as  though  you  came  to  the  store  in  person. 

Your  order  is  taken  to  the  proper  department  and  our  immense 
stock,  covering  30  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space , is  almost  cer- 
tain to  possess  just  what  you  need.  Difficult  or  doubtful  orders 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  experienced  teachers  constantly 
in  our  employ.  ~ p 

Your  purchase  next  passes  at  once  to  the  billing  and  shipping 

One  order  mailed  to  this  all-embracing  Music  Store,  abundantly  stocked  noth  the  best  editions  of  America  and  Europe,  invariably 
means  continued  patronage  from  a delighted  customer,  whether  1 mile  or  10,000  miles  distant. 

No  order  too  small  to  receive  the  best  attention  we  can  give  it. 


departments  and  is  rushed  on  to  you  as  fast  as  the  U.  S.  mail  can 
reach  you , and  Philadelphia  is  only  twelve  hours  away  from 
Toronto,  Ont.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  etc./ etc. 

The  best  obtainable  material,  the  quickest  possible  despatch,  the 
most  satisfactory  terms,  the  largest  discounts,  trained  workers  to 
do  your  shopping  for  you,  invariably  courteous  treatment,  an 
immense  stock  constantly  on  hand,  make  dealing  with  the  Theo. 
Presser  Co.  a pleasure. 


THE  MUSIC  “ON  SALE”  PLAN  AS  CREATED  BY  THE  THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

Of  all  the  many  successful  plans  to  help  the  teacher  evolved  by  the  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  none  has  been  so  highly  appreciated  as  the 
“On  Sale”  plan.  Thousands  have  used  this  plan  for  years,  giving  us  an  understanding  and  experience  which  make  thu 
money-saving,  time-saving,  worry-saving  way  of  buying  music  indispensable  to  all  progressive  teachers. 


What  the  “On  Sale”  Plan  Accomplishes 

GENEROUS  SUPPLY:  You  secure  an  ample  selection  of  the  best  obtainable 

pieces  for  your  needs,  taken  from  our  immense  stock  by  experts  whose  sole  atm  is 
to  please  you. 

SECURITY:  You  give  no  guarantee  as  to  the  probable  sale  of  the  pieces,  paying 

only  for  what  you  use  and  returning  the  remainder  to  us. 

CONVENIENCE:  We  will  even  supply  you  with  manilla  wrappers  so  that  you 

may  sort  out  the  music  upon  arrival  and  keep  it  in  good  condition,  always  con- 
veniently at  hand. 

TIME-SAVING:  You  have  the  use  of  a liberal  stock  of  music  constantly  in  your 

home  studio  so  that  you  can  supply  the  pupil  with  the  right  piece  without  delays. 

MONEY  SAVING:  We  give  you  the  same  large  discounts  as  though  the  music 

was  purchased  outright. 

NO  RED  TAPE:  Everything  is  simplified  to  the  last  degree.  All  you  have  to 

do  is  send  your  order;  no  preliminary  correspondence  is  necessary.  Simply  tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we  do  the  rest. 


All  That  is  Asked  of  the  Patron 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION:  To  insure  you  complete  satisfaction  (particu- 

larly in  your  first  order)  we  earnestly  request  you  to  supply,  us  with  plenty  of  good 
comprehensive  information  so  that  our  experts  may  be  guided  in  picking  out  just 
the  right  kind  of  music.  Talk  in  your  letter  just  as  you  would  over  our  counters. 
The  best  way  is  to  name  a few  pieces  or  studies  of  the  class  or  grade  and  the 
quantity  you  desire. 

RETURNED  MUSIC:  Music  returned  must  be  in  salable  condition.  That  is, 

it  must  not  have  been  used,  or  soiled,  or  mussed,  or  marked.  Our  wrappers  help 
you  keep  it  in  clean,  systematic  manner.  Regular  selections  for  the  teaching 
season,  and  New  Music  On  Sale  should  be  returned  together  but  once  during 
the  year;  special  On  Sale  selections  for  particular  purposes  within  30  days. 
SETTLEMENTS:  Settlements  are  to  be  made  at  least  once  a year  (preferably 

in  lune  or  Tuly).  We  also  prefer  that  returns  of  music  sent  on  regular  selections 
be  made  once  only  during  the  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  teaching  season, 
during  June  or  July. 

POSTAGE:  Patrons  agree  to  pay  postage  or  expressage  both  ways. 


NEW  MUSIC  AND  NOVELTIES  ON  SALE 


During  the  busy  part  of  the  year  (November  to  May)  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
every  month  a small  selection  of  about  ten  pieces  of  new  music  or  novelties,  under 
the  same  conditions  of  our  regular  “On  Sale”  plan.  This  includes  new  an 
useful  compositions  for  piano,  voice,  octavo,  organ  and  violin.  In  other  words, 


we  pick  out  the  novelties  and  send  them  to  you  regularly,  instead  of  you 
spending  hours  hunting  them  up  in  music  shops  once  or  twice  a year.,  in  asking 
for  this  special  service  be  sure  to  tell  just  which  branches  of  music  you  are 
interested  in. 


A NEW  SERIES  OF  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGS  AND  TEACHERS’  GUIDES 


We  have  recently  invested  a great  many  thousand  dollars  in 
the  preparation  of  catalogs  especially  helpful  to  all  teachers.  P.very 
catalog  received  from  us  was  designed  to  help  you  and  deserves  a 
place  in  your  music  library  so  that  it  can  be  consulted  at  a moment  s 
notice.  Our  Guide  for  Piano  Solos,  now  in  preparation,  will  be 
unusually  valuable.  All  catalogs  are  sent  gratis.  Please  say  how 
many  and  which  ones  you  need. 


Singers’  Hand  Book.  Choir  and  Chorus  Hand  Book. 

Piano  Study  Guide.  Hand  Book  for  Pipe  and  Reed  Organ. 

Hand  Book  for  Violin  Music  Hand  Book  for  4, 6, 8 and  12  Hands. 

Complete  Catalog  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Thematic  Catalog  of  Instrumental  Music  (Easy,  Medium  or  Difficult). 


Try  Music  Shopping  in  Your  Home  Studio 


Remember— all  that  is  needed  is  to  send  in  your  order— no  red  tape  no  fuss, 
just  the  order  itself.  Why  not  adopt  this  convenient,  progressive  plan  to-da>  ■ 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-1714  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Messrs.  Steinway  & Sons, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen : — 

The  supreme  qualities  of  your  instruments  have  been  for  many  years 
universally  recognized.  Public  and  individuals,  amateurs  and  artists  have 
been  looking  upon  your  pianos  as  upon  a standard  of  perfection.  Whenever 
perfection  is  attained  progress  is  stopped,  for  there  is  no  room  for  climbing 
when  the  summit  has  been  reached.  And  yet,  in  your  case,  this  law  of 
nature  seems  to  have  been  defied. 

Having  played  Steinway  pianos,  after  a long  interval,  in  many  con- 
certs, during  a season  of  unusually  sudden  and  unfavorable  climatic  and 
atmospheric  changes,  1 feel  obliged  to  declare,  and  1 do  it  most  emphatically, 
that  you  have  realized  an  astonishing  progress.  To  the  former  qualities, 
now  magnified,  intensified,  you  added  an  entirely  new  one,  a quality  which 
had  been  considered  unimportant,  superfluous,  almost  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  tone:  an  easy,  light,  surprisingly  agreeable  action. 

In  former  years  I had  to  select  my  pianos  before  every  tour;  I used 
to  go  repeatedly  to  14th  street  to  try  most  carefully  the  instruments,  and  my 
choice  invariably  fell  upon  those  two  or  three  which  were  considered  of  the 
best  ones  by  the  makers  themselves.  This  tune  it  was  quite  different. 
Before  beginning  my  tour  I went  only  once  to  Steinway’s  warehouse;  I tried 
an  amazingly  large  quantity  of  instruments,  dozens  of  concert  grands,  and  I 
could  not  make  a choice;  1 could  not  select  the  few  best  ones  because  all 
were  best.  Is  there  anything  which  could  demonstrate  more  convincingly 
the  wealth  of  resources  of  your  firm,  the  astonishing  vitality  of  your  house  ? 
But  there  is  in  it  something  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  everyone  who  is  devoted 
to  his  profession : young  men  inherit  fame  and  fortune,  general  respect  and 
universal  recognition  most  legitimately  acquired  by  the  genius,  industry  and 
honest,  persistent  labor  of  their  illustrious  forefathers.  Instead  of  simply 
enjoying  life,  instead  of  dwelling  passively  upon  the  golden  ancestral  laurels, 
they  concentrate  in  noble,  ambitious  efforts  all  their  energy  and  up  they  go 
to  a higher  plane  and,  indeed,  they  reach  still  higher  regions. 

Such  a thing  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a sincere  love  of  profes- 
sion, and  it  is  to  this  love  of  profession  that  I wish  to  pay  my  tribute  of  high 
esteem  and  admiration. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

I.  D.  PADEREWSKI, 

New  York,  May  4,  1914. 
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of  Fine  Arts,  Piano,  Voire,  Theory,  Harmony,  History,  Ex- 
pression, Painting  of  all  kinds.  School  of  Industrial  Arts — 
Household  Economics,  Stenography  and  Typewriting.  Excel- 
lent Dormitories.  Write  for  Catalog.  G.  W.  Brock,  Pres. 

BLACKSTONE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE, 

Blackstone,  Ya.  Probably  the  best  known  school  for  girls  in 
the  South;  prepares  for  class  “A"  colleges,  and  also  maintains 
probably  the  best  advantages  in  music  of  any  school  of  its 
grade  in  the  South.  Rates  are  very  moderate  For  catalogue 
and  application  blank  address  Rkv.  Jos.  Carmon,  Jr.,  M.  A., 
D.D.,  Principal. 


CARR  - BURDETTE  CARLTON  COL- 
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al centre  of  the  State.  Excellent  Faculty  and  all  modern 
advantages.  For  catalog  write,  John  W.  Conger,  Pres. 


CHOWAN  COLLEGE,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.  High 

* grade  college  for  women. 
Founded  1848.  Full  courses  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and 
Physical  Culture.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  lead- 
ing to  degree  of  A.  B.  Teachers’  Training  Courses.  Healthful 
location.  Catalogs  on  request.  James  D.  Bruner,  Pres. 


COTTEY  COLLEGE  AND  CON- 
SERVATORY Nevada,  Mo.  For  young 

’ women.  Classical  house- 
hold economy,  music  and  fine  arts.  Mrs.  V.  A.  C. 
Stockard,  Pres. 

FRANKLIN  ACADEMY— SCHOOL  OF 

MUSIC,  1262  Steele  St.,  Franklin,  Nebr.  Instruction  in 
* Piano,  Voice  and  Violiu.  Diplomas  granted 
(hose  who  complete  the  required  course  in  Harmony,  History 
and  Theory.  Ten  practice  pianos.  Large  Dormitory  for  girls. 
First  class  instruction.  Ada  R.  Blokdorn,  Dean  of  Music 
Department. 

HALL -MOODY  INSTITUTE  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  Te"u- 

Departments.  Excel- 
lent advantages.  Graduates  in  Music  take  high  rank — are  in 
great  demand  as  teachers.  Rates  very  low.  Catalog  and 
journals  free.  Miss  Musa  L.  Hall,  Director  of  Music.  H.  E. 
Watters,  D.  D.,  President. 

HOWARD-PAYNE  COLLEGE,  H'""'  «»• 

t or  young 

women.  Music,  Art  aud  Oratory.  Big  music  hall;  fine  gym- 
nasium. 17  teachers  in  the  faculty.  Strong  Junior  Coliege 
Courses  of  study.  Total  cost  of  room,  hoard,  heat,  light, 
physical  culture  and  literary  tuition  for  the  year,  $300.  For 
particulars  address  H.  E.  Stout,  President. 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNC 

WOMEN,  Hollins,  Va.  Exceptionally  thorough  an< 
’ complete  Musical  Department  in  which  mu 
sioal  culture  is  combined  with  the  regular  college  Course 
leading  to  broad  and  efficient  musicianship.  Ideally  located  ii 
700  acres  of  private  grounds,  7 miles  north  of  Roanoke 
Building  adequately  equipped  for  250  students  and  35  officer 
aud  teachers.  College  Course  (4  years),  College  Preparator 
(2  years).  Founded  1842.  For  full  information  address  Mi«' 
Matty  L.  Cocke,  Pres.,  Box  410,  Hollins,  Va. 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY.  Music  Department 

* Houghton,  N.  Y 

Miss  Ella  M.  Hillpot,  Director,  Graduate  of  New  Englaiu 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Miss  Grace  Fitts,  Instructor  ii 
Voice,  Graduate  of  Syracuse  University,  Conservatory  o 
Music,  with  one  year  of  study  in  Paris.  Beautiful  loeaiioi 
and  healthful  surroundings.  High  moral  standard.  Boar. 
$110  per  year.  Tuition  $40  per  year.  J.  S.  Luckey,  Pres 
Write  for  catalog. 
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POWHATAN  COLLEGE  AND  CON 
SERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.  Charlestown,  W.  Va, 

Every  branch  ol 

muBic  taught.  Rates  reasonable.  Noted  location  near  Wash 
ingtou,  D.  C.  Address  J.  R.  Pkntupp. 


SHENANDOAH  COLLEGIATE  INSTI- 
TUTE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dayton, 

* Va.  Col- 
lege preparatory.  Certificate  admits  to  University  of  Va.  and 
all  leading  colleges.  Piano,  voice,  elocution,  commercial,  art, 
piano  tuning,  orchestra,  band  and  pipe  organ.  Terms,  $160 
to  $210.  No  extras.  Address  J.  H.  Ruebush,  Mgr. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Chester: 

* Pa.  Music  and 

Art.  On  the  Penna.  R.  R.  and  trolley  to  Philadelphia.  Fits 
for  teaching,  college  or  busiuess.  $160  or  $220  pays  for  board, 
tuition,  etc.,  for  school  year  of 40  weeks.  G.  M.  Philips,  Priu. 


WHITWORTH  COLLEGE  AND  CON- 

SERVATORY  ®rookhaveu,  Miss.  For  youDg  ladies. 

’ Thorough  instruction  under  Christian 
influence.  Twenty  officers  and  teachers  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  students.  Forty  thousand  dollars  will  be  expended  for 
improvements  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  Session 
begins  Sept.  14th,  1914.  For  catalog  address,  B.  W.  Cooper, 
Pres. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Chaiubersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Classical  course  leading  to 
degree  of  A.  B.  Musical  Course  aud  unusual  advantages 
in  the  study  of  Music  and  Art.  Faculty  of  thirty  profes- 
sors and  officers.  Apply  for  catalogue. 


WINTHROP  COLLEGE, 


Iost  Universally  Adopted  Educational  Music  Works 


Selected  “Czerny”  Studies 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious 
annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature 
of  the  pianoforte.  In  practically  every  volume  of 
Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem.  Mr. 
Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly. 
All  the  popular  Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known 
are  represented,  compiled  in  an  attractive  and 
convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the 
studies  that  contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the 
world’s  great  pianists. 

Perennial — STUDIES — Indispensable 


Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  Pianoforte 

Compiled  by 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

10  Grades  10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every 
purpose.  The  Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the 
Presser  house,  but  imitated  more  than  any  other  system  or  work 
ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  improved  constantly. 
It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the  greatest 
variety  from  the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

More  Than  a Million  Copies  Sold 


Philipp’s  Technics 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNIC 
By  ISIDOR  PHILIPP 

PRICE,  $1.00 

CONTENTS 

Exercises  in  the  Five-Finger  Position  Exercises  Based  upon  the  Triads 
Exercises  with  Holding  Notes  Preparatory  Scale  Work 

Rhythmical  Exercises  in  All  Keys  Preparatory  Arpeggio  Work 
Similar  and  Contrary  Motion  Scales  and  Arpeggios  in  All  Keys 

Exercises  in  Chord  Positions 


COMPLETE  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNIC 

By  ISIDOR  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.50 

This  work  may  be  used  in  Daily  Practice  and  should 
become  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  routine  work. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Anthem 
Collections  Ever  Published 

Model  Anthems,  Anthem  Repertoire,  Anthem  Wor- 
ship, Anthem  Devotion,  Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise, 
Anthem  Service. 

25  CENTS  EACH  $1.80  PER  DOZEN 

No  collection  of  anthems  for  church  use  has  ever 
attained  the  popularity  of  this  series.  Each  volume 
contains  64  pages  of  pleasing  and  singable  anthems, 
adapted  for  cither  quartet  or  chorus  choirs,  some  with 
solos.  While  all  the  anthems  are  melodious  and 
interesting,  they  arc  truly  devotional  ajid  churchly; 
all  are  within  the  range  of  the  average  choir. 
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Mastering  the 
Scales  and  Arpeggios 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

This  work  contains  all  the  necessary  practice 
material  fully  written  out,  carefully  graded  and 
explained,  also  very  extensive  new  and  original 
material,  making  it  the  strongest,  clearest  work  of  its 
kind  for  the  very  young  beginner,  as  well  as  the 
highly  advanced  student.  It  may  be  used  with  any 
student,  at  any  age,  with  any  method. 

A Real  Necessity  for  Training  Success 


Beginner’s  Book-School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  Cents 

A book  for  the  veriest  beginner,  planned  along  modern  lines,  proceeding  logically, 
step  by  step,  making  everything  plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is 
tic  ti  and  attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used.  Special 
features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and  answers. 
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STANDARDIZATION  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS. 


$ 


In  another  part  of  The  Etude  we  give  the  opinions  of  different 
music  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  upon  the  subject  of 
Standardization.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  The  Etude 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a century.  Teachers  all  seem  to  be  of 
one  mind  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  possess  some  standard  by 
which  a teacher's  ability  might  be  determined  by  the  general  public. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  to  note  how  public  opinion  in  such  mat- 
ters becomes  crystalized  when  the  great  vibrations  of  a real  move- 
ment are  felt.  At  the  convention  of  the  Music  Teachers’  National 
Association  held  in  Cincinnati  last  December,  Willard  Patton,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Alfred  Hallam,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ; 
Tames  T.  Quarles,  of  Ithaca,  New  York;  Lynn  B.  Dana,  of  Warren, 
Ohio ; Llewellyn  L.  Renwick,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  gave  an  excellent 
accounting  of  some  of  the  work  already  accomplished. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hallam  struck  the  keynote  of  the  whole  subject 
in  the  following  paragraph : “Whatever  is  done  must  embody  two 
great  principles,  simplicity  and  justice.  Simplicity  in  construction, 
and  justice  not  only  to  those  of  the  modern  school,  the  new  teachers 
of  to-day,  but  also  to  those  pioneers  in  the  work  who,  while  not 
probably  versed  in  the  most  modern  requirements,  have  shown  by 
results  obtained  that  their  teaching  has  been  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory.” 

Any  system  of  standardization  that  would  impose  ridiculous 
technical  tests  upon  applicants  would  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of 
j the  reform.  Just  what  it  is  that  makes  one  teacher  whose  playing 
is  riddled  with  technical  blunders  “turns  out”  pupils  who  become 
little  short  of  astonishing  in  their  work  is  difficult  to  tell.  Deppe, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  greatest  technical  innovators  of  the  last 
century,  was  not  a great  pianist  by  any  means.  Some  of  the  tests 
we  have  seen  suggested  would  rule  out  Deppe  entirely.  What  an 
absurdity  it  would  be  to  admit  some  clever  keyboard  manipulator 
with  slender  wits  and  exclude  the  great  teachers  whose  fingers  may 
not  be  quite  so  glib. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  matter  of  preparing  the  exami- 
nations and  conducting  them  without  partiality,  innocent  or  intended, 
is  a very  difficult  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  matter 
of  standardization  will  remain  in  an  upset  condition  until  it  is 
placed  upon  a National  basis,  flhat  is,  the  different  State  1 eachers 
Associations  will  act  in  cooperation  with  some  National  body  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tests  and  then  the  local  examinations  will  be  given 
under  the  control  of  the  State  association.  This  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  State  organizations  and  represents  the  desirability  of 
membership  in  such  an  organization. 


TAKE  THE  SIMPLEST  WAY. 


u 


. Travelers  returning  from  the  Orient  often  remark  that  the 
craftsmen  seem  to  take  the  hardest  possible  way  to  accomplish  their 
work.  Ordinary  articles  which  are  no  better  because  they  have  been 
made  by  hand  are  produced  after  great  effort,  simply  because  labor 
is  so  cheap  that  in  some  cases  even  the  machine  finds  it  a triumphant 
competitor.  Oriental  labor  is  cheap,  because  the  economic  status  of 
the  laborer  is  verv  different  from  his  more  fortunate  brothers  in 
other  lands.  He  can  take  the  most  difficult  way  because  conditions 
of  life  and  progress  are  difficult. 

In  the  study  of  music,  it  often  seems  to  us  that  students  and 
teachers  deliberately  elect  to  take  the  most  difficult  way  and  pride 
themselves  upon  doing  it.  They  seek  out  queer  contrivances  and 


work  wildly  away  at  them  when  the  same  purpose  could  be  accom- 
plished through  the  simplest  means.  No  offence  is  meant  to  the 
gentleman  who  once  wrote  us  that  he  had  fifty  different  kinds  of 
touch  at  his  command,  or  the  lady  who  invented  an  absurd  pneu- 
matic device  for  turning  music  pages  by  blowing  through  a tiny 
gutta-percha  tube  and  producing  a miniature  tornado,  or  the  well 
meaning  teacher  who  had  a huge  contrivance  for  hand  shaping  and 
finger  developing  which  by  means  of  a two-horse-power  motor  did 
less  than  a little  lady  of  nine  or  ten  could  accomplish  with  her  coral 
finger  tips. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  with  exercises.  Elaborate  contrap- 
tions remind  us  of  the  Japanese  water  carrier  dancing  along  the  side- 
walks with  huge  vessels  upon  his  shoulders  and  making  a great  ado 
about  his  work  which  might  be  very  much  more  effectively  accom- 
plished by  an  ordinary  water  hose.  The  first  thing  to  ask  about  an 
exercise  is,  “Does  it* accomplish  a real  purpose?”  then,  “Can  that 
purpose  be  accomplished  any  more  directly  bv  a simpler  exercise?” 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  two-finger  exercise,  the  scale,  the  ar- 
peggio, the  chord  exercise,  the  octave  exercise,  etc.,  retain  their 
supremacy  over  the  more  arbitrary  exercises  in  other  forms. 

A great  economy  can  be  achieved  by  avoiding  unnecessary 
movements.  There  is  an  excellent  story  told  of  a nervous  patient 
who  visited  the  famous  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  in  Paris.  She  placed 
the  thumb  of  her  right  hand  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  then  placed 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  in  her  arm  pit.  “Look,  Doctor,”  she  exclaimed, 
“If  I take  my  thumb  out  and  then  try  to  put  it  back  while  my  arm  is 
in  this  position  it  causes  me  excruciating  pain.  Can  you  cure  me?” 
The  doctor  asked  to  be  excused  to  reflect  upon  the  case.  He  went 
to  his  laboratory  and  tried  the  same  experiment  and  found  that  it 
gave  him  great  pain.  Then  he  returned  to  his  office  and  told  the 
lady  that  he  could  give  her  a prescription  that  would  prevent  any 
further  trouble  and  that  his  fee  would  be  one  hundred  francs.  The 
story  runs  that  the  lady  eagerly  paid  the  fee  and  upon  her  arrival 
at  home  found  written  upon  the  prescription,  “Don’t  do  it.” 


COMPETITION  THAT  PAYS. 


& 


“Competition  is  based  upon  the  fighting  instinct,”  writes  Dr. 
Pyle  in  his  Outlines  of  Educational  Psychology.  Competition  is  the 
basis  of  battle.  Two  people  want  one  thing  whether  it  be  a colony, 
a diamond  belt  of  prize  ring  days,  a diploma,  a blue  ribbon,  a degree 
or  perhaps  only  the  gosamer  of  applause.  Competition  implies  twb 
things,  an  object  and  a competitor.  Educators  are  often  dubious 
about  the  value  of  competition,  fearing  that  it  is  merely  an  artificial 
spur  in  no  sense  to  be  compared  with  the  main  purpose  sought. 

In  music  as  in  all  arts  where  competition  may  be  introduced 
the  value  of  the  competition  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  spirit 
of  sportsmanship  shown  by  those  striving  to  win.  Sportsmanship 
first  of  all  demands  good  nature.  If  the  child  is  good-natured  all 
during  the  struggle  for  a diploma,  a reward  card,  or  a medal,  and 
if  it  has  been  coached  so  that  it  will  smile  at  honest  defeat  and 
applaud  the  winner,  it  knows  the  true  spirit  of  sportsmanship.  If, 
however,  it  is  like  some  of  the  good  ladies  at  afternoon  bridge 
parties,  or  those  who  assemble  to  compete  for  the  discards  of  depart- 
ment store  bargain  tables  and  spend  the  afternoon  glowering  at  each 
other  like  so  many  Catharines  de  Medici,  the  competition  becomes 
a farce.  While  the  instinct  for  fight  may  be  universal  it  remains 
for  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  does  not  come  out  of  the  battle 
with  a scarred  disposition.  Much  can  be  accomplished  through 
competition  if  the  spirit  of  conquest  is  moderated  by  the  fun  of  the 
frav — good  nature. 


The  September  ETUDE  will  be  Devoted  to  Music  in  Lighter  Vein — Music  of  the  Salon:  Music  of  the  Dance:  Music  of  the  Light  Opera 
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Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Hans  Engelmann 

From  Contemporary  Composers 


There  never  has  been  in  America  such  a prolific  and 
melodious  composer  as  the  late  Hans  Engelmann.  Some 
years  past,  when  our  native  writers  began  to  show  what 
they  could  do,  the  first  item  they  seemed  studiously  to 
avoid  was  melody.  To  speak  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence I attended  all  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  National 
and  State  Music  Teachers’  Associations  to  hear  the 
works  of  American  composers  performed,  the  impres- 
sion was  that  all  the  old  forms  should  be  thrown  over- 
board, and  that  no  such  commonplaces  as  tune  and 
rhythm  should  be  employed.  Those  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  outcome  of  the  effort  well  know  when  it 
ended.  Some  composers  have  at  once  reached  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by  the  simplicity  of  their  melodies, 
others  by  the  constant  performance  of  them  and  the 
popularity  of  certain  artists.  In  the  last  finality  what 
one  needs  to  express  his  deepest  feelings  is  not  tech- 
nique, or  scientific  contrapuntal  examples  and  exercises, 
written  by  learned  doctors  or  professors  of  music,  but 
real  inspirational  melody;  no  matter  wbo  wrote  it, 
whether  it  be  a Schubert,  Schumann  or  Engelmann. 
I have  used  and  played  many  of  Hans  Engelmann’s 
writings.  About  two  years  ago  I purchased  several  of 
them  for  a large  publishing  house,  and  one  of  the 
numbers  being  too  difficult,  we  asked  him  for  an  easier 
arrangement,  or  something  of  a different  style.  It  was 
only  a few  days  until  we  received  quite  a bundle  of 
new  pieces  and  were  requested  to  take  our  choice.  The 
musical  world  has  been  uplifted  and  made  to  feel  more 
keenly  the  tender  and  sympathetic  qualities  of  the  art 
in  the  works  of  Hans  Engelmann.  Time  and  use  will 
put  the  stamp  of  approval  on  those  writings  of  his 
which  are  to  last,  but  among  them  will  be  “Melody  of 
Love,”  and  “When  the  Lights  are  Low.” 

W.  D.  Armstrong. 


The  death  of  any  creative  musician  of  talent  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  fact  that  he  may  have  left  to  posterity 
something  to  advance  the  cause  of  art — however  humble 
the  contribution — is  compensated  in  part  for  the  silenc- 
ing of  his  pen.  This  I believe  Engelmann  has  done  so 
that  regret  is  tempered  by  appreciation. 

Wilson  G.  Smith. 

I learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  genial  Hans 
Engelmann.  He  was  in  every  sense  a true  musician, 
and  he  had,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  a wonderful 
anticipation  of  harmony.  Engelmann’s  soul  was  bathed 
in  music.  His  death  is  a distinct  loss. 

Tod  B.  Galloway. 

While  Hans  Engelmann  has  passed  beyond  our  mortal 
vision,  yet  he  still  lives  in  the  beautiful  melodies  which 
flowed  so  spontaneously  from  his  prolific  mind,  the 
rich  legacy  he  left  to  future  generations  of  music 
students,  brightening  the  pathway  of  many  a beginner, 
and  leading  them  onward  to  greater  heights  in  the 
realm  of  tone. 

Frederick  A.  Franklin. 

In  the  passing  of  Hans  Engelmann  the  world  has  lost 
a benefactor,  for  while  Engelmann  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  classed  among  the  “great”  composers,  the  significant 
fact  remains  that  the  product  of  his  genius  found  in- 
stantaneous and  widespread  acceptance  at  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  music  lovers.  The  present  writer  knew 
Mr.  Engelmann  personally,  and  can  bear  witness  that  he 
was  of  a sunny,  cheerful  disposition.  His  modesty  was 
as  marked  as  his  talent. 

Joseph  W.  Lerman. 


In  my  estimation  Hans  Engelmann  was  one  of  the 
great,  modern  melodists,  one  of  the  few  composers 
who  never  had  to  seek  for  a theme,  for  his  supply  of 
that  rare  product  was  inexhaustible,  his  gift  in  this 
respect  was  almost  ethereal.  None  but  a Child  of  In- 
spiration could  have  penned  such  melodies  as  he  has 
left  to  the  music-loving  world.  Truly  a magnificent 
monument. 

I am  proud  to  have  known  him  both  as  a friend  and 
a musician,  and  deeply  regret  his  early  demise.  I pre- 
dict that  posterity  will  be  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Hans  Engelmann.  Geo.  l Sp  aulding. 


I did  not  know  Mr.  Engelmann  very  well  personally, 
having  met  him  possibly  only  a few  times  to  my  knowl- 
edge. You  know  that  a blind  person  may  be  in  the 
society  of  his  fellows  many  times  and  yet  not  know  it 
unless  they  make  themselves  known  to  him.  Therefore 
I might  have  often  been  in  the  presence  of  Engelmann 
and  yet  not  have  known  it  because  he  did  not  address 
me.  What  I can  say  of  him  is  simply  that  he  had  a 
very  lovable  disposition,  quiet  and  easy  of  manner.  I 
remember  the  last  time  I met  him  was  in  your  estab- 
lishment several  years  ago.  He  put  his  arm  around  my 
waist  as  though  he  had  known  me  for  years  and  ad- 
dressed me  as  “Mein  lieber  Geibel.”  I always  found 
his  compositions,  even  the  simplest,  written  with  per- 
fect exactness  as  to  harmonic  construction,  and  bis 
flow  of  melody  was  really  quite  great. 

Adam  Geibel. 


Engelmann’s  works  will  live  as  long  as  the  stars  in 

the  heavens  shine  upon  this  beautiful  earth  of  ours. 

He  died  just  as  the  twilight  came  to  kiss  the  rose 

good  night,  leaving  thousands  of  friends,  and  countless 

thousands  more  to  be  won,  through  the  charm  of  his 

lovely  melodies.  1T  ...  „ 

II.  W.  Petrie. 


T was  very  much  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Hans  Engelmann.  We  will  miss  him  and  the  hopes  of 
anticipating  his  new  compositions.  We  have  scores  of 
his  beautiful  melodies  left  us,  and  we  should  all  dig  into 
! s extensive  writings  and  find  numerous  gems  that  the 
nblic  know  little  of.  We  all  know  him  for  his  Melody 
/ Love,  little  thinking  that  he  has  written  dozens  of 
"Me1,' idies  of  Love.”  Let  us  do  him  honor  and  in- 
ate  his  writings,  as  they  are  the  living  part  of 

tin  beloved  countryman.  , 

1 1 1 uk  low  Lieu  range. 


Through  the  death  of  Hans  Engelmann  the  teaching 
world  has  met  with  a great  loss.  His  pleasing  and 
melodious  compositions  have  awakened  in  many  a fond- 
ness for  music  which  otherwise  would  have  lain  dor- 
mant. It  is  to  be  greatly  lamented  that  his  useful  and 
creative  career  should  have  been  closed  so  early.  He 
was  a composer  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  melody 
pvhom  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace. 

Hobart  D.  Hewitt. 

I read  of  the  passing  of  Hans  Engelmann  in  the  July 
Etude  with  genuine  regret  and  a sense  of  loss.  Young, 
earnest,  industrious,  splendidly  equipped  for  his  work, 
cut  off  before  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  life — such 
is  the  story. 

He  was,  of  course,  best  known  through  his  piano 
compositions;  and  his  fame  will  be  found  to  be 
peculiarly  lasting  in  that  it  rests  with  the  army  of 
piano  students  who,  weary  of  the  round  of  scales  and 
etudes,  have  learned  to  welcome  the  Engelmann  type 
of  piece  as  the  pleasant  part  of  the  practice  period.  In 
this  work  Mr.  Engelmann  was  pre-eminent  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  hand  that  penned  The 
Melody  of  Love  will  write  no  more. 

Let  us  not  forget  Hans  Engelmann. 

George  Dudley  Martin. 

Carefully  arranging,  and  grading  the  compositions  of 
Hans  Engelmann  according  to  their  difficulty  of  exe- 
cution, their  ever-tuneful  originality  reminds  me  of  the 
beautiful  musical  allegory  of  the  Tiny  Little  Rill: 
“Trickling  from  the  tip-top  of  the  tall  mountain,  it 
goes  on  its  mission  of  mercy;  joins  in  the  merry  song 
of  the  rivulet ; dancing  a duet  over  moss  covered  rocks; 
playing  hide  and  seek  among  pretty  white  pebbles,  till 
they  reach  the  evergreen  plain  below;  there  a trio  is 
sung  with  the  voice  of  the  brooklet,  as  it  murmurs 
through  the  meadows  where  the  wild  flowers  grow ; 
thirsty  cattle  politely  bow  their  heads  in  gratitude  for 
the  cool,  freshing  drink  furnished  them  by  the  babbling 
brook,  as  it  hurries  on  to  the  river  and  thence  into  the 
mighty  choral  ocean ! The  genial  rays  of  the  tropic 
sun  kiss  the  waters  up  into  fleecy  clouds,  which  the 
south  wind  waft  back  to  the  old  mountain  peak  where 
they  fall  in  gentle  tear-drops  of  rain,  singing  their  song 
of  Sweet  Home  A (join.” 

True  lovers  of  music,  and  lovers  of  true  music  will 
gratefully  keep  the  memory  of  Hans  Engelmann  ever 
green. 

Frank  L.  Bristow. 


RAISING  YOUR  RATE  OF  TUITION. 

BY  EDWIN  H.  PIERCE. 


It  happens  in  the  course"  of  nearly  every  mu 
teacher’s  career,  that  for  one  reason  or  another,  t 
time  comes  for  either  raising  or  lowering  the  pr 
asked  for  lessons.  This  is  a matter  involving  a cert; 
amount  of  danger  to  one’s  patronage,  and  needs  alw; 
to  be  managed  with  the  greatest  tact  and  discretii 
Curiously  enough,  the  danger  is  often  fully  as  gri 
in  lowering  prices  as  in  raising  them,  yet  circumstam 
may  be  such  as  to  call  for  either  step. 

Raising  prices  should  only  be  attempted  when  on 
classes  are  full,  and  popularity  well  established,  cell 
sequently  it  is  often  better  managed  at  some  date  ! 
the  midst  of  the  teaching  season- — say,  for  instance,  I 
New  Year's,  than  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  wb 
the  number  of  one’s  future  class  is  somewhat  unol 
tain.  The  first  effect  will  usually  be  a slight  fallijjl 
off  of  patronage,  but  this  falling  off  is  often  1<J 
serious  than  the  more  timid  are  disposed  to  fear,  a;i 
will  soon  be  made  up  by  new  accessions  to  the  cla; 
One  of  the  very  best  plans  I know  of  is  to  take  yen 
old  pupils  into  confidence  and  tell  them  that  you 
intending  to  raise  your  prices  to  such  and  suchl 
figure,  but  that  you  will  continue  to  teach  them  : 
present  rates,  as  long  as  they  continue  with  you  uni 
terruptedly.  If,  however,  they  leave  off  for  a tir^ 
they  must  expect  when  they  begin  again  to  pay  yc| 
new  price,  the  same  as  do  your  new  pupils.  This  nev 
gives  offence,  and  avoids  much  of  the  loss  incidc 
to  a change  in  rates. 

Another  good  plan,  where  circumstances  permit, 
to  start  a new  class  in  some  neighboring  town,  : 
higher  prices,  and  when  successful  there,  to  raise  ycr 
home  prices  to  the  same  figure. 

Still  another  good  arrangement  is  to  make  onl 
raise  of  prices  at  the  time  one  moves  to  a better  ft 
nished  studio,  in  a more  eligible  quarter  of  the  ciL 
just  as  in  New  York  many  articles  of  merchandise  a 
sold  at  a much  higher  price  on  Broadway  than  on  Si>t 
Avenue. 

The  lowering  of  prices  is,  as  I said  above,  even  me: 
difficult  to  manage  well  than  the  raising  of  them,  c 
is  apt  to  give  an  impression  to  the  public  that  one; 
not  very  successful,  or  even  that  one  has  been  put'ti; 
up  a bluff  in  charging  high  prices  in  the  past.  Nev<- 
theless,  there  are  occasions  and  circumstances  when: 
is  really  advisable,  and  will  be  for  the  teacher’s  ul 
mate  benefit.  It  is  by  no  means  the  pupils  who  ha' 
the  most  money  to  spend  who  make  the  most  sat- 
factory  students  of  music,  or  even,  in  the  long  rv, 
the  most  profitable  financially,  and  although  people  vu 
often  for  a limited  time  pay  prices  higher  than  they  i' 
really  able  to  afford,  to  a teacher  of  known  and  a 
knowledged  excellence,  the  number  of  lessons  they  t3‘ 
will  be  few — they  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  regu!' 
patrons. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  manage  the  rather  tickli 
business  of  lowering  prices,  is  to  begin  giving  short 
lesson-hours  at  a lower  price,  being  particular,  ho 
ever,  to  give  the  full  time  originally  bargained  for,  j 
those  pupils  who  are  still  paying  the  old  price.  Thi 
if  any  of  the  latter  should  hear  of  your  teaching 
a lower  price,  you  can  explain  that  you  are  giving 
shorter  lesson-hour  to  some,  and  offer  to  make  f 
same  arrangements  with  them,  should  they  so  desi 
Later  on,  if  you  really  deem  it  advisable,  you  c 
lengthen  the  lesson-hour  again,  without  any  commt 
otherwise  than  favorable,  on  the  part  of  your  pupils 

This  whole  matter  of  rate  of  payment,  remember, 
not  so  much  a question  of  your  absolute  worth  as 
teacher,  but  more,  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  coi 
munity,  or  of  that  class  of  the  community  amonj 
whom  you  work.  It  depends,  too,  in  a.  cert; 
degree,  on  your  own  apparent  style  of  livii 
and  the  surroundings  and  equipment  of  your  studio. 


A LITTLE  PRAISE. 


BY  MRS.  A.  J.  OSBORNE. 


Most  pupils,  especially  little  ones,  thirst  for  prai: 
Many  teachers  forget  how  they  liked  to  be  praised 
their  youth  and  are  apparently  afraid  to  bestow 
upon  others.  Praise  must  be  given  judiciously  or 
is  sure  to  result  in  producing  conceit.  It  is  encouragi 
for  struggling  pupils  to  know  that  others  have  h 
difficulty  with  the  very  problems  they  are  attempt! 
to  solve.  An  anecdote  regarding  some  great  master  w 
has  had  a hard  time  of  it  is  as  wonderful  a stimula 
as  is  the  habit  of  pointing  out  that  proficiency  almc 
always  follows  honest  effort. 


\ 
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The  Chief  Musical  Forces  of  the  19th  Century 


By  DR.  FRIEDERICH  NIECKS 

Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Edinborougli 


'rofessor  Friederich  Niecks  has  long  been  regarded 
J 0{  the  foremost  living  writers  upon  musical  sub- 
e He  was  born  in  1845  at  Diisseldorf,  Germany. 

■f  father  was  a teacher,  conductor  and  orchestral 
rr  cian.  Later  he  studied  with  Langhans,  Grunewald, 
Hsch  and  Leopold  Auer.  He  made  his  debut  as  a 
•i  nist  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  was  also  ad- 
n ed  as  a member  of  the  Diisseldorf  Orchestra 
'fbscription  Concerts.)  Later  he  studied  at  Leipsic 
J Versity,  making  a specialty  of  psychology,  fine  arts, 

P.  etics,  history  and  philosophy.  (Sir)  A.  C.  Maken- 
:i  persuaded  the  young  man  to  remove  to  Scotland 
I re  he  met  with  large  success  as  an  organist,  vio- 
t and  teacher.  In  1890  he  became  Ried  Professor 
it  he  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  contributed 
ciost  of  the  best-known  European  journals,  and  has 
J ten  many  very  valuable  biographical  and  philosoph- 
ic' books,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Friedrich  Chopin 
n his  works.  A recently  received  report  informs  us 
d he  is  planning  to  retire  from  his  professorship  at 
nburgh. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

an  questions  like  the  following  be  profitably  an- 
red?  (1)  “Which  are  the  best  hundred  musical 
•ks  in  the  world’s  music?”  (2)  “Which  are  the 
en  most  outstanding  musical  works  in  a certain 
iod  and  country?”  (3)  “Which  are  the  ten  works 
t in  the  nineteenth  century  have  exercised  the  most 

I/erful  influence  in  the  development  of  the  art?” 
my  opinion,  such  and  similar  questions  cannot  be 
1 fitably  answered.  Those  who  have  not  the  requisite 
de  and  accurate  knowledge  should,  of  course,  never 
ddle  with  them;  and  those  who  have  that  knowledge 
uld  be  reluctant  to  meddle  with  them.  And  why 
•uld  they  be  reluctant?  Because  they  could  not 
1 wer  them  ,to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  would 
1 wer  them  differently  every  time  they  attempted  to 
so.  In  fact,  only  a thorough  ignoramus  could 
.wer  a question  of  this  kind  confidently  and  be 
’ased  with  himself.  As  to  the  bold  venturer  ever 
ling  anyone  in  agreement  with  him,  that  would  be 
;iope  never  to  be  realized. 

)f  the  above  three  questions,  the  third  must  appear 
: once  and  always  the  most  difficult.  We  need  not  go 
:•  or  search  long  to  find  the  reasons  of  this  difficulty. 

’ e works  that  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
1 relopment  of  the  art  are  not  always  the  most  perfect 
res,  nay,  are  comparatively  rarely  so.  Again,  in- 
1 ences  are  very  varied  in  force  and  character.  They 
ny  be  eruptive  or  propulsive,  massive  or  tenuous, 
ivious  or  subtle,  above  or  below  ground.  What  has 
: ecially  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  onward  movement 
■ an  art  there  is  implied  not  one  influence,  but  a 
ist  complicated  network  of  influences  or,  in  other 
>rds,  currents  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of  energy, 

; d not  only  currents,  but  also  mere  infiltrations, 
stly,  the  close  study  of  influences  soon  shows  us  that 
luence  is  a matter  not  of  single  works  but  of  per- 
nalities.  It  was  Beethoven,  it  was  Wagner,  that  de- 
•mined  the  onward  course  of  music,  not  any  indi- 
lual  work  of  theirs.  If,  then,  the  third  question  is 
be  dealt  with  at  all,  it  has  to  be  modified  firstly, 
substituting  “composers”  for  “works,  and,  secondly, 
omitting  a definite  number.  1 hese  changes  having 
en  made,  the  question  would  now  run  thus : W hich 

mposers  have  in  the  nineteenth  century  exercised 
e most  powerful  influence  in  the  development  of  the 
t of  music?” 

THE  MUSICAL  GIANTS. 

However,  the  attempt  to  give  a cut  and  dried  answer 
the  question  even  in  its  modified  form  seems  to  me 
U so  foolhardy  that  I for  one  would  never  dream 
undertaking  it.  But  the  problem  is  extremely  at- 
active.  And,  although  unwilling  to  pronounce  a final 


judgment  on  the  case,  I feel  tempted  to  examine  it 
and  gauge  its  difficulties.  If  one  possessed  of  a thor- 
ough detailed  knowledge  of  the  musical  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  at  the  same  time  a wide  and 
intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  the  productions  of 
that  age,  were  to  conjure  up  in  his  mind  a general 
view  of  that  world  of  music,  he  would,  after  some 
gazing,  have  his  eyes  arrested  first  by  the  particularly 
striking  eminences  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner.  These  s^ven  com- 
posers, enormously  differing  in  their  artistic  greatness, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  most  outstanding 


Friederich  Niecks. 

of  the  innovators.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
the  steepest  and  most  jagged  peaks  are  not  necessarily 
and  always  the  vastest  and  most  important  prominences. 
Chopin  was  a more  powerful  influence  than  Berlioz 
and  Liszt,  Beethoven  an  infinitely  more  powerful  in- 
fluence than  Wagner,  great  as  Wagner’s  influence  has 
been.  As  a rule,  the  would-be  revolutionary  influences 
are  less  powerful,  less  fruitful,  than  the  more  gradual 
and  peaceful  evolutionary  ones.  The  distinction  here 
is  that  between  excogitated  and  inspired  changes. 

If  our  qualified  observer’s  gaze  on  the  music-world 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  continued,  other  than  the 
above-mentioned  seven  points  will  arrest  his  eyes.  As 
one  of  them  may  be  instanced  Schubert,  the  unsur- 
passed and  even  unapproachable  master  of  song,  who 
also  knew  so  well  how  to  incorporate  in  his  instru- 
mental music  an  incalculable  wealth  of  new,  delightful 
romanticism.  His  was  a beautiful  and  original  p<i- 
sonality,  and  through  it  he  exercised  an  undeniable 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  art,  although  in 
the  use  of  its  means  he  was  not  to  a large  extent  an 
innovator.  Both  biography  and  history  prove  this. 
Another  point  that  arrests  the  eyes  is  Mendelssohn. 
In  mastery  of  technique  and  form  he  was  Schubert  s 
superior,  in  originality,  power  and  luxuriance  of  cre- 
ative genius,  his  inferior.  Admired  and  imitated  more 
than  any  contemporary  composer,  and  perhaps  beyond 
his  deserts,  he  is  nowadays  only  too  often  neglected  and 


even  regarded  with  contempt.  That  his  great  achieve- 
ments— some  of  them,  for  instance  the  poetic  over- 
tures, very  great  and  precious  indeed — are  no  longer 
generally  recognized  as  such  is  unjust,  a caprice  of 
fashion  that  will  be  corrected  in  the  course  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
master  in  the  judgment  that  on  the  future  of  the  art 
his  influence  was  not  only  not  striking,  but  also  neither 
far-reaching  nor  deeply-penetrating.  The  judgment  is 
not  derogatory,  since  some  of  the  supreme  masters 
of  music — Palestrina  and  Handel  among  others — were 
in  no  way  pioneers. 

And  now  we  come  to  a very  curious  fact — namely, 
that  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  music  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  born 
in  the  seventeenth  and  did  his  work  in  the  eighteenth. 

I allude,  of  course,  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  who 
was  not  discovered  till  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
only  then  began  to  take  part  in  the  moulding  of  the 
new  styles.  In  his  own  time  and  among  immediately 
succeeding  generations,  the  main  and  general  tenden- 
cies ran  in  quite  other  directions.  If  the  proportionate 
amount  of  influence  exercised  by  the  composers  so  far 
named  by  me  were  gauged,  the  reader  may  be  sure 
that  Bach’s  would  not  be  the  least.  And  let  us  note 
that  his  is  a growing  influence.  This  is  shown  by  the 
publications  and  frequent  performances  of  his  works, 
and  by  the  writing  of  books  such  as  Philipp  Spitta’s 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1873-80),  Albert  Schweitzer’s 
/.  S'.  Bach  (1908),  and  Andre  Pirro’s  Esthctique  dc 
J.  S.  Bach  (1907),  which  are  the  outcome  of  boundless 
admiration  and  boundless  research  and  study. 

THE  LESSER  MASTERS. 

But  there  are  powerfully  influential  masters  who 
can  by  no  means  be  counted  with  the  most  sublime  and 
perfect.  Take,  for  instance,  Meyerbeer,  one  of  the 
most  abused  dramatic  composers  in  our  time,  one  of 
the  pet  aversions  of  many  a noble  artist  of  this  and 
earlier  generations,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Wag- 
ner included.  Although  the  abuse  is  greatly  overdone, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Meyerbeer’s  uncritical  eclecti- 
cism, the  impurity  of  his  style,  or  rather  his  styleless- 
ness,  and  his  striving  after  effect  at  all  costs,  justify 
a good  deal  of  it.  What,  however,  the  abusers  over- 
look entirely  or  too  much  is  the  excellencies  of  the 
man — his  innovations  not  only  in  instrumentation  but 
in  every  respect,  including  operatic  form.  Wagner, 
Meyerbeer’s  most  rabid  antagonist,  had  no  idea  how 
deeply  he  was  indebted  to  his  hated  rival.  Berlioz  and 
Liszt,  too,  were  indebted  to  him,  but  they  knew  it  and 
respected  and  admired  him.  But  he  was  not  a rival 
of  theirs.  From  what  I have  said  it  follows  that, 
whatever  the  shock  may  be  to  some  critics,  professional 
and  unprofessional,  I must  number  Meyerbeer  with 
the  chief  moulding  forces  in  the  musical  development 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  I have  spoken  of  Meyer- 
beer only  as  an  innovator.  1 f 1 had  had  to  consider 
his  artistic  work  as  a whole,  1 should  have  had  to  state 
that  in  some  of  his  best  operas  there  are  scenes  which 
in  beauty,  truth,  power  and  originality  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  composer  whatsoever.  Familiar  ex- 
amples in  Les  Huguenots  arc  the  love  duet  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  act,  the  Conjuration  and  Blessing  of  the 
Swords  in  the  same  act,  and  the  duct  of  Valentine 
and  Marcel  in  the  second  act.  Even  \\  agner  acknowl- 
edges the  love  duet  to  be  one  of  the  supreme  things 
in  dramatic  music.  ...  ... 

The  influence  of  two  great  but  very  dissimilar  indi- 
vidualities—Brahms  (1833-97)  and  Verdi  ( 1813-1901 ) — 
forms  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  Brahms’  per- 
sonality and  style  are  not  sympathetic  to  the  non-Teu- 
tonic  nationalities.  Of  this  Tschaikowsky’s  attitude 
towards  the  German  composer,  one  of  positive  aversion, 
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was  characteristic.  And  even  among  Teutons  Brahms’ 
greatness  is  not  universally  acknowledged.  He  appeals 
strongly  to  certain  types  of  temperament  only.  If  I 
were  asked  in  which  branch  of  composition  he  was 
most  original  and  consequently  most  influential,  I 
should  say  in  his  chamber  music  for  several  instru- 
ments— quartets,  quintets,  sextets,  etc.  I should  say 
it  with  a full  knowledge  of  his  splendid  songs  and 
important  achievements  in  choral  and  orchestral  music. 
No  one  is  likely  to  deny  Brahms’  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  music,  but  who  shall  gauge  its  force 
and  extent? 

Verdi’s  is  another  troublesome  case.  But  why  is 
it  so  difficult  to  assign  him  a place  in  the  onward 
course  of  the  art?  I believe  it  is  this:  Verdi  went 
with  the  times,  but  not  in  advance  of  them.  He  was 
affected  by  the  tendencies  of  his  time,  but  worked  them 
out  in  his  own  individual  and  perfectly  original  way. 
Verdi’s  third  and  most  interesting  style  is  not  imagin- 
able without  the  presupposition  of  Wagner's  innova- 
tions, and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  Alda,  Othello  and 
Falstaff  that  reminds  one  of  Wagner.  Verdi’s  was  an 
immensely  massive  and  powerful  artistic  organism 
capable  of  safely  absorbing  large  quantities  of  extra- 
neous matter.  And  he  gave  as  well  as  took.  The 
present  generation  can  still  feed  and  grow  on  his  last 
works,  especially  on  Falstaff,  which,  indeed,  remains 
almost  untouched. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 

I suppose  many  up-to-date  wise  people  of  the  present 
day,  considering  our  problem,  would  pass  by  Rossini 
(1792-1868),  Donizetti  (1797-1848)  and  Bellini  (1801- 
35)  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a contemptuous 
grimace.  They  would  think  them  composers  that  should 
never  have  engaged  the  attention  of  anyone  in  the  past 
and  cannot  possibly  engage  the  attention  of  anyone 
in  the  present.  But  they  would  be  egregiously  wrong. 
This  Italian  triumvirate  was  a real  power  in  its  day 
and  beyond.  Take  even  the  weakest  of  the  three, 
Bellini.  Poor  in  harmony,  instrumentation,  form  and 
everything  but  melody ; but  what  a wealth,  what  a 
power,  what  a witchery  in  that  one  thing!  As  to 
Rossini,  talk  of  his  slipshod  writing,  his  superficiality, 
his  meretricious  appeals  to  the  ear,  his  phenomenal 
laziness,  as  much  as  you  like,  still  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  universal  geniuses  that  ever  lived,  the  author 
of  the  most  delightful  comic  opera,  II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  and  of  one  of  the  most  impressive  grand 
operas,  Guillaume  Tell,  who  through  these  and  other 
works  had  a vigorously  stimulating  and  revivifying 
effect  on  opera  and  music  generally. 

Many  other  names  suggest  themselves.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  out,  still  less  to  discuss, 
all  the  men  who  in  a greater  or  less  degree  have  helped 
in  the  development  of  music.  And  let  us  not  overlook 
that  very  slight  contributions  may  yet  be  of  consider- 
able significance.  Here  are  a few  notable  composers 
ungrouped  as  regards  rank  and  character:  Cherubini 

with  his  exquisite  overtures  and  noble  operas  and 
masses,  Spontini  with  his  stately  martial  grand  operas, 
Auber  with  his  many  light  and  sprightly  comic  operas 
and  the  one  indescribably  fiery  grand  opera  La  Mactte 
(Masaniello) , the  elegiac  Spohr  with  his  violin  con- 
certos, operas  and  oratorios,  the  sentimental  Gounod, 
the  piquant  southern  Bizet,  the  songful  Hugo  Wolf,  etc. 

THE  LEADERS  IN  EVOLUTION. 

About  the  foremost  among  the  chief  forces  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a few  explanations  have  yet  to  be 
given.  Beethoven  stands  at  the  head  of  all,  overtower- 
ing all,  outliving  all.  The  combined  triple  qualification, 
the  spiritual,  emotional,  and  exprcssional,  in  the  noblest 
and  intensest  form,  secures  his  indisputable  supremacy. 
Whilst  extending  the  art  in  all  respects  and  in  all 
directions,  lie  attained  the  rare  thing,  artistic  perfec- 
tion. The  key  to  this  secret  is  that  his  progress  was 
purely  evolutionary.  The  case  of  Wagner  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  Beethoven.  Wagner  enlarged  the 
resources  and  the  boundaries  of  the  art  immensely, 
and  for  this  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  him.  But  his 
progress  was  in  part  revolutionary,  not  evolutionary. 
Hence  the  absence  of  the  same  artistic  perfection  in 
the  realization  of  his  ideas  and  the  probable  shorter 
life  of  his  works.  With  what  1 have  said  about  Beet- 
hoven and  Wagner  I expect  considerable  agreement 
from  my  readers.  My  opinion  about  Chopin.  1 imagine, 
will  meet  with  more  surprise  than  instantaneous  con- 
currence. To  pronounce  the  startling  judgment:  I 

consider  Chopin  to  be  one  of  the  three  most  powerful 


factors  in  the  development  of  nineteenth  century  music, 
the  other  two  being,  of  course,  Beethoven  and  Wagner. 
The  absolute  originality  of  Chopin's  personality,  and 
that  of  its  expression  through  novel  harmony,  chro- 
maticism, figuration,  etc.,  justifies  the  assertion.  And 
none  will  deny  ,the  fact  who  takes  the  trouble  to  trace 
the  Polish  master’s  influence  on  his  contemporaries 
and  successors.  The  greatest  and  most  powerful  com- 
posers came  under  this  influence,  to  a large  extent  by 
the  process  of  infiltration.  That  Chopin  was  not  a 
successful  producer  of  big  works,  and  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  pianoforte,  misleads  many  in 
their  estimate  of  the  artist,  but  in  reality  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

In  the  second  class  of  chief  forces  in  the  nineteenth 
century  development  I would  place  Schubert,  Weber, 
Schumann,  Bach.  Paganini,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz  and 
Liszt.  Of  some  of  these  I have  already  spoken,  and 
of  others  I need  not  speak.  A few  words  have,  how- 
ever, to  be  said  of  Paganini.  Why  should  he  have  a 
place  among  these  illustrious  masters,  he  who  com- 
posed so  little,  and  that  little  for  the  most  part  so  poor 
as  high  art?  Nevertheless,  his  extraordinary  virtuosity 
inspired  many.  It  inspired  not  only  violinists  but 
pianists;  and  not  only  executants  but  also  composers 
in  general.  Liszt’s  virtuosity  was  largely  inspired  by 
Paganini’s.  And  how  many  instrumental  composers 
were  deeply  interested  by  his  best  and  most  original 
work,  the  Capricci  for  violin!  Both  Schumaan  and 
Liszt  translated  them  into  pianism. 

My  first  list  of  chief  forces  consisted  of  only  seven. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  inquired  further,  and  now 
cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  reconstitute  that  original  list. 
To  be  able  to  take  in  the  state  of  matters  it  will  be 
advisable  to  group  the  names  in  three  classes,  using 
different  kinds  of  type.  The  first  shall  be  distinguished 
by  large  Gothic  type,  the  second  by  large  Roman  capi- 
tals and  the  third  by  italics.  Thus : 


SCHUBERT 

WEBER 


SCHUMANN 
J.  S.  BACH 


BEETHOVEN 

PAGANINI 

MEYERBEER 

CHOPIN 

BERLIOZ 

LISZT 

WAGNER 


Cherubini,  Spontini,  Auber,  Spohr,  Gounod,  Bizet, 
Verdi,  Brahms,  Hugo  Wolf,  etc.,  etc. 


With  regard  to  the  above  table,  I wish  to  say  that 
I set  it  out  tentatively,  not  assertively.  But  I believe 
it  to  be  suggestive  and  not  without  a considerable 
amount  of  significance,  both  in  the  selection  and  group- 
ing of  the  names.  The  third  class  is  admittedly  in- 
complete, and  the  legitimacy  of  the  presence  and  ab- 
sence of  names  disputable. 

Among  the  questions  suggested  by  our  meditations 
on  the  problem  we  had  under  consideration  we  are  sure 
to  find  the  following  one:  What  are  the  bearings  of 

the  tendencies  of  the  music  of  the  nineteenth  century 
on  that  of  the  twentieth?  The  tendency  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  bears  most  distinctly  on  the 
twentieth  is  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  and  solid  ele- 
ments of  music.  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner 
illustrate  this  tendency  in  form;  Schumann,  Chopin 
and  Wagner  in  harmony  and  rhythm;  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  Schumann,  Wagner,  etc., 
in  instrumentation.  But  are  the  musical  counterparts 
of  the  post-impressionists,  cubists  and  futurists  of  the 
twentieth  century  a legitimate  offspring  of  these  illus- 
trious masters  of  the  nineteenth?  I hold  that  they  are 
not.  I hold  that  these  newest  phenomena  are  not  links 
in  the  evolution  of  the  art,  but  morbid  excrescences 
that  will  quickly  decay,  fall  to  the  ground  and  dis- 
appear. The  newest  systems  of  composition,  if  systems 
they  can  be  called,  are  leaps  in  the  dark  that  end  in 
chaos  or  nothingness. 


DEBUSSY’S  UNCONVENTIONALITY. 

Debussy  is  delightfully  unconventional.  He  con- 
ducted at  Queen’s  Hall  in  a lounge  jacket — and  why 
not?  How  he  sets  about  giving  a recital  was  told  quite 
recently  by  Miss  Fanny  Davies,  the  pianist.  She  said: 
"I  he  Debussy  group  came  second  in  the  program,  and 
I think  it  worthy  of  note  that  he  ordered  the  lid  of 
the  piano  to  be  half  closed,  as  in  ensemble  playing. 
Then  he  arrived,  quite  simply,  with  his  music  in  his 
hand,  and  after  arranging  it  and  his  chair,  lie  played.” 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  seeing  pianists  make  their 
entry  with  a somersault  or  a handspring,  the  Debussy 
method  seems  tame. — Cuthbert  Hadden,  in  Modern 
M usicians. 


IS  IT  EVER  TOO  LATE? 


BY  HARVEY  B.  GAUL. 


“I  ant  thirty-five  years  old.  Is  it  too  late  for  nto 
begin  the  study  of  music?” 

How  many  teachers  have  heard  this  question  utt;d 
by  anxious  men  and  women  approaching  middle  e, 
Some  years  ago  anyone  proposing  to  start  in  “lear  ,g 
the  notes”  at  thirty-five  or  forty  would  have  been  [j. 
culed.  But  then  that  was  the  age  when  the  ma  m 
of  fifty  began  to  look  about  for  the  lace  that  wato 
make  her  a becoming  cap  to  crown  her  fast  gro\i» 
grey  hairs.  Times  have  changed.  Men  at  seventy -e 
learning  to  play  golf  and  finding  it  a splendid  spt 
Metchnikoff  has  found  the  elixir  of  long  life  o 
be  regular  habits  and  the  B.  bacillus.  A whole  p5. 
pect  of  new  experiences  are  opening  for  the  youngs 
of  fifty.  Why  not  music? 

Are  people  just  near  forty  too  old?  My  imp;, 
sion  is  that  if  one  only  wants  to  get  pleasure  by  p > 
'n§)  age  and  the  curses  of  Oslerism  need  not  be  u- 
sidered.  If,  however,  one  is  not  content  with  the  pi;, 
ure  to  be  derived  by  playing  acceptably,  but  is  ari- 
tious  to  attain  virtuosity  or  some  other  unhallo'd 
state,  age  will  make  a difference. 

To  be  sure  music  is  a study  one  should  work.t 
while  young,  but  just  because  one  has  left  youth.t 
the  last  turning  of  the  road,  or  a couple  of  bios 
back  mayhap,  is  that  any  reason  to  say,  ‘‘Here,  n 
an  old  codger,  there’s  no  use  in  my  attempting  mu:. 
I should  have  done  it  when  I was  young,”  or  the  pat- 
tically  universal  ‘‘Oh,  why  didn't  1 practice  when  L 
mother  wanted  me  to  (with  a club  sometimes)  midp 
age  and  old  age  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Osier  manufaetjj 
a lot  of  terrible  boogie-boos. 

Francis  Wilson  taught  himself  French  when  he  vs 
considerably  past  thirty. 

Dr.  Johnson  mastered  Dutch  very  late  in  life.  Ogil, 
the  famous  translator  of  Virgil,  knew  nothing  | 
Greek  and  Latin  till  he  was  past  the  meridian. 

De  Morgan  wrote  his  first  novel  when  he  was  nea^ 
three  score,  and  followed  it  with  three  more.  Ben- 
min  Franklin  began  his  philosophical  studies  in  t> 
winter  of  life. 

About  the  most  fallible  of  all  the  old  axioms  of 
forefathers  left  us  to  live  up  to,  or  down,  is  the  oi 
’’you  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.”  There’s 
reason,  the  old  dog  doesn’t  want  to  learn.  But  stf 
posing  he  really  did  want  to  learn,  then  what?  H< 
master  his  new  tricks  in  facile  fashion. 

If  one  is  not  past  forty  one  can  learn  to  sing 
play  to  fair  degree,  enough  to  give  pleasure  anywa 
and  I’m  sure  would  learn  quicker  and  digest  their  lear 
ing  better  than  young  people.  Age  and  knowled 
of  experience  must  count  for  something. 

Throat  muscles  may  be  stiff  and  fingers  unelast 
but  they  will  limber  up  enough  to  do  the  undiffici 
things  if  will  and  desire  are  there. 

Socrates  had  passed  many  mild  Greek  winters  e 
he  learned  to  play  a musical  instrument.  Anyone  c; 
be  a Socrates  in  music  anyway. 


THE  BUSY  TEACHER. 


BY  DOROTHY  M.  LATCHEM. 


Every  teacher  desires  to  be  busy  and  each  one  seel 
to  become  influential  in  the  community  where  he  work 
I know  one  teacher  who  made  a sad  mistake  in  h 
career.  He  was  “all  work  and  no  play.”  He  was  a 
ways  "too  busy”  when  a friend  would  ask  him  to  g 
for  a walk.  He  taught  at  all  hours,  regardless  o 
sleeping  and  eating.  Now  this  teacher  had  gained 

large  class  when  he  first  arrived  in  W throug 

the  splendid  recommendations  which  he  brought  wit 
him  from  a famous  teacher  in  a neighboring  city.  H 
hiirisclf  was  a splendid  teacher,  but  he  was  not  ; 
“mixer.”  He  never  attended  social  functions,  neve 
played  in  public.  In  six  months  his  class  began  P 
leave  him  and  he  was  forced  to  realize  his  mistake. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  teacher  in  thi 
same  city.  She  teaches  every  day  from  eight  A.  M 
until  6 P.  M.,  yet  finds  time  to  attend  important  socia 
functions.  She  keeps  up  a splendid  repertoire  an< 
never  refuses  to  play.  She  is  so  full  of  enthusiasrr 
that  it  is  a genuine  pleasure  to  meet  her.  Never  b< 
“too  busy”  for  a good  time.  It  pays  to  mix  with  the 
people.  Parents  do  not  wish  to  send  their  children  tc 
the  “too  busy”  person  for  instruction. 
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A Plea  for  More  Rational  Teaching 

By  PERLEE  V.  JERVIS 

An  address  delivered  in  the  Piano  Conference  at  the  Convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  June  18th,  1914. 


Mr  Terlee  V.  Jervis,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
■ 'erica n teachers,  received  his  training  entnely  ' 

i ntrv  For  many  years  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  \\  imam 
}son.’ — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

Ijut  of  the  thousands  who  study  the  piano  it  would 
t illuminating  to  know  how  many  take  any  lively  m- 

Itest  in  their  music.  Probably  a very  small  percent- 
if  the  testimony  of  parents  is  to  be  accepted, 
still  retain  very  vivid  recollections  of  my  early 
msIc  study.  I will  never  forget  those  horrible  exer- 
ies;  that  thick  book,  which  I was  supposed  to  go 
Tough  before  being  allowed  to  study  a piece  of  real 
usic;  that  irritable  teacher  sitting  by  my  side,  ready 
l pounce  down  upon  me  at  the  slightest  mistake. 

My  knuckles  still  tingle  at  the  remembrance  of  sun- 
L raps  from  her  pencil.  She  has  passed  to  her  re- 
.rd— peace  to  her  ashes— but  her  genus  is  not  entirely 
■ tinct.  . 

Just  why  a musical  child  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rive  pleasure  from  his  music  study  is  an  inscrutable 
,-stery.  Why  he  is  not  strongly  interested  will  per- 
ps  be  apparent  when  we  consider  some  of  the  meth- 
. s by  which  he  is  taught. 

The  usual  procedure  is  somewhat  after  this  fashion, 
f ter  being  taught  the  notes  in  the  treble  clef,  the 
ung  student  is  introduced  to  an  instruction  hook, 
om  which  he  plays  exercises  or  other  technical  forms, 
e notation  for  both  hands  being  in  the  treble  clef, 
fter  a more  or  less  extended  period  of  such  study  he 
tempts  to  learn  the  notes  in  the  bass  clef.  Now  he 
ids  he  must  reconstruct  all  his  thinking.  He  ha9 
arned  that  the  first  line  in  the  treble  clef  is  E,  he 
nnot  understand  why  the  same  line  in  the^  bass  clef 
G.  He  is  at  once  plunged  into  confusion,  from 
hich  it  takes  some  time  to  extricate  him.  But  his 
oubles  have  only  begun — he  has  still  to  learn  the 
ites  and  rests,  and  their  relative  value,  time  and  key 
gnatures. 

A dozen  other  things  go  to  make  up  a complicated 
sk  for  a young  mind— and  an  older  one,  too,  for  that 
latter — and  still  no  music. 

Now,  perhaps,  follows  a course  in  table  exercises, 
id  if  he  escape  that,  he  cannot  get  away  from  those 
t the  keyboard — and  still  no  music. 

But  better  times  are  ahead.  After  he  has  “done 
me”  on  this  technical  drill  the  teacher  brings  him  a 
iece — perhaps  such  a master  work  as  a Kuhlau  sona- 
na ! His  waning  interest  is  rekindled,  and  he  sets  to 
■ork  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm.  Alas!  The  golden 
ruit  turns  to  ashes  in  his  mouth.  The  coveted  piece 
irns  out  to  have  no  tune  to  it,  or  nothing  that  a child 
insiders  a tune.  As  a young  friend  of  mine  expressed 
I':,  “It’s  punk!” 

Perhaps  the  process  described  has  taken  six  months 
r more,  usually  more,  and  real  music  seems  farther 
ff  than  ever.  Our  young  pupil,  his  interest  all  gone, 
rien  either  settles  down  as  a patient  beast  of  burden, 
r openly  or  covertly  rebels,  and  refuses  to  practice, 
f this  picture  appear  overdrawn,  take  a poll  of  your 
oung  friends.  You  will  get  some  illuminating  answers. 

THE  CHILD  HIS  OWN  TEACHER. 

The  average  child  is  a living  interrogation  point.  He 
Jlelights  in  asking  questions,  particularly  if  the  teacher 
annot  answer  them.  He  also  delights  in  finding  out 
liings  himself.  P>earing  these  things  in  mind,  why  not 
jeach  both  clefs  at  the  same  time?  Tn  doing  this  the 
■leven  line  staff  can  be  used,  the  added  C line  between 
he  bass  and  treble  staves  serving  as  a bridge  to  con- 
nect them.  After  explaining  the  alphabetical  succes- 
sion of  the  notes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tell  any  ordi- 


narily intelligent  child  the  location  of  G on  the  lowest 
line  of  the  bass  staff;  let  him  find  all  the  other  notes 
himself. 

As  there  will  be  no  mental  confusion  he 'will  do  this 
easily  in  one  lesson.  Now  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
notes  he  may  be  given  a tuneful  little  piece  there  are 
many  such  in  which  both  clefs  are  used  and  asked  to 
learn,  without  help,  each  hand  separately ; later,  hands 
together.  Under  the  impulse  of  a strong  interest  it  is 
surprising  how  quickly  this  will  be  done.  But,  says 
some  one,  “the  pupil  knows  nothing  of  time  or  note 
values.”  He  can  learn  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  piece 
in  hand  as  he  goes  along.  We  do  not  insist  that  a 
child  should  be  familiar  with  the  rules  of  grammar 
before  allowing  him  to  read ; he  learns  to  read  quickly 
in  puzzling  out  an  interesting  story.  Let  us  use  as 
much  common  sense  in  music  study.  Again,  some  one 
exclaims,  “A  pupil  cannot  learn  to  play  without  exer- 
cises.” To  which  it  may  be  replied  that  thousands 
never  learn  to  play  with  them.  Exercises  have  their 
place,  but  not  here— we  are  studying  notation  and  get- 
ting the  pupil  interested.  Once  get  him  strongly  in- 
terested and  keep  him  so,  and  you  can  do  what  you 
will  with  him.  When  the  first  piece  has  been  learned 
give  the  pupil  another  and  a tuneful  one.  This  process 
may  be  continued  through  life,  the  pupil  learning  what 
is  necessary  as  he  needs  it,  instead  of  being  crammed 
with  a multitude  of  details  before  he  is  allowed  to 
make  real  music.  The  point  to  be  strongly  emphasized 
is,  that  the  child  should  teach  himself;  if  he  is  led  to 
do  this  it  will  be  easy  to  interest  him.  Madam  Mon- 
tessori  has  proved  this  to  us.  The  reason  music  study 
is  distasteful  to  so  many  pupils  is  because  it  is  made  so. 
Many  teachers  are  so  bound  hand  and  foot  by^  tradi- 
tion that  they  are  afraid  to  run  counter  to  it.  What 
will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?”  Tradition  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
are  excellent  things,  but  common  sense  and  psycholog- 
ical insight  are  much  better.  One  can  learn  to  swim 
more  quickly  and  pleasurably  in  the  water  than  by 
going  through  the  technical  movements  on  the  floor. 
So  the  best  way  to  interest  a child  in  music  study  is 
to  do  it  at  first  by  giving  him  music,  not  technic.  We 
study  with  enthusiasm  what  intensely  interests  us  how 
can  we  expect  our  pupils  to  do  otherwise?  Once  ex- 
cite the  pupil’s  interest  by  a beautiful  piece,  and  he 
will,  in  most  cases,  put  upon  it  an  amount  of  hard  work 
impossible  to  secure  in  any  other  way,  and  this  will  be 
interested  work — a vital  point. 

MUSIC  THE  GOAL. 

The  average  teacher  can  divide  his  pupils  into  two 
groups — those  who  take  lessons  because  they  are  fond 
of  music,  and  those  who  study  because  their  parents 
oblige  them  to.  The  majority  of  these  pupils,  owing 
to  pressure  of  school  studies,  can  practice  only  an  hour 
a day.  Now,  as  far  as  these  two  classes  are  concerned, 
what  should  be  the  object  of  music  teaching?  As  I 
conceive  it,  it  should  be  to  inspire  pupils  witli  a love 
for  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  music,  and 
to  enable  them,  by  their  own  performance  of  an  art 
work,  to  enjoy  one  of  the  highest  and  most  elevating 
pleasures  given  to  man.  This  deep  love  for  music  can 
only  he  developed  through  the  study  of  music  seldom 
or  never  through  the  study  of  technic.  I echnic  is  not 
to  lie  sneered  at.  Without  it  an  artistic  performance  is 
impossible.  The  player  needs  all  lie  can  possibly  get, 
and  then — some.  The  question  is,  how  to  get  it  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  killing  the  love  for  music. 

What  does  the  average  teacher  do  to  develop  a love 
I for  music?  The  pupil  longs  for  music  he  is  given 


soul-deadening  exercises ; he  asks  for  bread  and  is 
given  a stone.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  becomes  dis- 
gusted and  refuses  to  practice?  The  average  methods 
of  teaching  are  opposed  to  nearly  all  sound  principles 
of  psychology.  While  the  teachers  in  our  schools, 
through  the  obligatory  study  of  psychology,  have  pro- 
gressed and  are  using  up-to-date  methods,  the  average 
music  teacher  is  still  wedded  to  the  methods  of  his 
forefathers,  many  of  which  violate  every  psychological 
law.  The  old  teaching  viewed  a child’s  mind  as  some- 
thing passive — an  empty  receptacle,  into  which  ideas 
could  be  somehow  crammed.  A rmjre  rational  teaching 
recognizes  the  fact  that  in  educating  a child’s  mind  we 
have  to  call  forth,  by  the  presentation  of  suitable 
stimuli,  certain  appropriate  reactions ; in  other  words, 
we  must  excite  the  child’s  self  activity. 

PLEASURE  THE  FULCRUM  FOR  INTEREST. 

The  teacher  must  understand  and  adapt  his  methods 
to  unalterable  facts  and  laws.  He  must  know  the  laws 
of  mental  growth,  and  harmonize  his  course  of  pro- 
cedure with  these.  He  can  only  act  upon  the  child’s 
mind  with  real  educational  effect  when  he  understands 
his  proper  modes  of  activity  and  the  natural  order  of 
the  unfolding  of  its  powers,  and  when  he  adjusts  the 
several  parts  of  his  method  of  training  to  these.  The 
basic  law  of  mental  development  is  that  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  interest  in  the  subject 
of  study.  The  first  aim  of  the  educator,  therefore, 
should  be  to  secure  what  the  psychologists  term  “inter- 
ested attention.” 

Sully  says:  “When  it  is  said  that  we  give  our  fixed 
attention  only  to  what  interests  us  strongly,  it  will  be 
seen  that  interested  attention  is  under  the  sway  of 
feeling.  Therefore  the  production  of  pleasure  in  con- 
nection with  any  mode  of  activity,  tends  to  intensify 
this  activity.  A pleasurable  feeling,  excited  by  the  ob- 
ject itself,  is  a state  of  mind  most  favorable  to  a mas- 
tery of  what  is  presented.  . It  is  the  state  of  mind 
which  the  wise  teacher  seeks  to  produce  in  his  pupils.” 
Shakespeare,  “the  myriad-minded,”  with  his  usual 
wonderful  prescience,  seems  to  have  anticipated  this 
psychological  law  when  he  makes  Tranio  say: 

‘‘No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta’en, 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  teacher’s  problem.  How  shall  he 
awaken  intensity  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil? 
How  shall  he  enable  the  pupil  to  derive  such  pleasure 
from  the  study  of  music,  that  the  practice  hour  ceases 
to  be  a thorn  in  the  flesh. 

Now  the  average  teacher  must  choose  between  mak- 
ing his  pupils  good  exercise  players  or  good  piece 
players.  He  can  seldom  do  both.  What  the  world 
wants  is  good  piece  players.  Probably  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  statement  that  without  technic  there  can  he 
no  artistic  playing.  I believe  in  the  highest  possible 
development  of  technic,  but  it  must  lie  a technic  that 
enables  the  pupil  to  play  a composition  with  a musical 
touch,  exquisite  shading,  beautiful  tone  coloring,  ar- 
tistic pedalling,  and  warmth  of  feeling.  Will  the  daily 
exercise  grind  that  many  pupils  are  forced  to  go 
through  develop  such  a technic?  Possibly,  though  the 
rarity  of  musical  playing  would  seem  to  negative  the 
answer. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  exercise  practice  per  je 
is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  an  artistic  technic  lias 
interested  me  for  many  years.  After  long  experience 
I have  reached  certain  conclusions  which  have  been 
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proved  true  for  me,  although  they  may  run  counter  to 
tradition,  and  to  popularly  accepted  beliefs.  A few  of 
these  conclusions  follow: 

SOME  DEFINITE  CONCLUSIONS. 

First — That  the  most  musical  players  are  those  made 
through  the  study  of  music,  not  mechanics;  that  the 
effort  to  realize  a musical  concept  often  results  in  the 
acquisition  of  technic  without  the  aid  of  many  of  the 
mechanical  exercises  generally  supposed  to  be  indis- 
pensable. 

Second — That  no  two  pupils  can  be  developed  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  Each  pupil  must  be  studied  and 
treated  individually.  Vet  how  many  piano  students, 
victims  of  a "method,”  are  being  put  through  the  same 
technical  routine,  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  with  the 
result  that  all  love  for  music  is  killed,  and  disgust 
substituted  therefor! 

Third — That  the  musical  and  technical  should  go 
hand-in-hand,  and  never  be  separated  in  the  practice. 
Why  is  so  much  piano  playing  often  lacking  in  musical 
value?  Is  it  not  because,  in  the  struggle  to  acquire 
technic,  pupils  have  divorced  it  from  music,  forgetting 
that  technic  is  not  the  ability  to  play  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  notes  in  the  shortest  possible  time? 

Fourth — That  the  only  exercises  indispensable  to  the 
daily  practice  are  those  that,  uniting  the  musical  and 
mechanical,  embody  the  vital  principles  upon  which  a 
musical  technic  depends. 

Fifth — That  much  time  is  often  wasted  in  the  doing 
of  unnecessary  things,  for  instance,  in  the  whole  range 
of  piano  literature,  how  rarely,  in  proportion  to  the 
vast  number  of  compositions,  do  scale  passages  occur? 
In  Schumann  and  some  of  the  later  composers,  not  at 
all.  One  can  study  hundreds  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces,  ranging  from  the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult, 
without  ever  encountering  a scale  passage.  What  is 
the  sense,  then,  of  forcing  the  pupil  to  practice  scales 
for  so  many  hours?  Undoubtedly  scale  practice,  when 
properly  done,  imparts  to  the  playing  certain  qualities 
of  fluency,  neatness  and  consistency.  But  how  many 
teachers  get  the  average  pupil  to  practice  scales  prop- 
erly, that  is,  with  the  mind  concentrated  and  the  ear 
ever  on  the  alert  in  the  effort  to  realize  beautiful  tone 
and  perfect  equality?  Very  few.  What  the  pupil  does 
realize,  in  many  cases,  is  ennui,  disgust  and  aversion  to 
practice.  Five  minutes  daily  of  properly  done  scale 
practice  will  add  more  to  the  technic  than  hours  of 
what  passes  for  practice.  From  time  immemorial  stu- 
dents have  followed  the  traditional  prescription,  "Play 
scales  so  many  minutes,  arpeggios  so  many,  exercises 
so  many,”  etc.  The  wise  student  will  do  no  such  thing, 
but  will  find  out  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  cut 
out  the  rest.  Josef  Hofmann,  in  his  book,  Piano  Play- 
ing, says:  "A  half  hour  daily,  kept  up  for  a year,  is 
enough  for  anyone  to  learn  to  play  one’s  exercises. 
And  if  one  can  play  them,  why  should  one  keep  ever- 
lastingly on  playing  them?  Can  anybody  explain  with- 
out reflecting  on  one’s  sanity,  why  one  should  persist 
in  playing  them?  Play  good  compositions  and  con- 
strue out  of  them  your  own  technical  exercises.” 

Now  the  teacher’s  business  should  be  to  develop  the 
pupil’s  love  for  music,  and  make  him  play  as  musically 
as  possible.  One  or  two  hours  daily  of  exercise  work 
certainly  does  not  tend  to  accomplish  this  result.  I 
know  of  many  pupils  who  have  been  obliged  to  practice 
technical  work  for  months  before  being  allowed  to 
study  a piece.  One  girl  was  given  a piece  only  after 
two  years  of  exercise  study.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she 
hated  music?  Many  years  ago  I resolved  to  reduce 
the  exercise  practice  to  a minimum,  and  get  the  tech- 
nical development  from  the  study  of  pieces  carefully 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  results  were  surprising. 
Pupils  manifested  such  an  interest  in  their  work  that 
the  practice  problem  solved  itself.  More  gratifying 
still  was  the  gain  in  musical  playing  which  resulted. 
In  thus  making  use  of  pieces  the  teacher  must  thor- 
oughly understand  the  few  vital  principles  which  un- 
derlie all  technic,  and  apply  them  in  the  making  of 
technical  studies  out  of  passages  from  the  piece  itself. 

THREE  VITAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TECHNIC. 

At  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  piano  study  is  brain  power, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  is  knowing  how,  the  other  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  is  actual  practice. 

Three  vital  principles  of  technic  are  muscular  loose- 
ness, space  measurement  and  tone  grouping.  By  loose- 
ness is  meant  that  in  playing  only  the  muscles  actually 
in  use  should  be  in  action  -all  others  should  be  in  a 
state  of  absolute  repose.  In  the  forearm  are  two  sets 
of  large  muscles,  the  extensors,  lying  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  arm,  and  the  flexors,  lying  on  the  under  side. 
Hie  extensors  open  the  hand,  raise  the  lingers,  and  also 
i b v, ate  the  hand  on  the  wrist  joint.  The  flexors  pull 


down  the  fingers  and  close  the  hand.  In  raising  a 
finger,  muscular  contraction  should  be  confined  to  the 
extensor  of  that  one  finger — the  extensors  of  the  other 
fingers,  as  well  as  the  flexors  of  all  the  fingers,  should 
be  completely  at  rest.  With  the  average  player,  when 
one  extensor  contracts  to  raise  a finger,  all  the  other 
extensors,  and  the  flexors  as  well,  also  contract, 
through  muscular  sympathy.  Thus  one  set  of  muscles 
pulls  against  the  other,  much  like  boys  in  a "tug-of- 
war,”  with  the  result  that  independence  and  freedom 
of  finger  action  are  almost  impossible.  This  contrac- 
tion extends,  under  different  conditions,  to  the  muscles 
of  the  upper  arm,  shoulders,  back  and  waist,  and  beauty 
of  tone,  as  well  as  ease  in  playing,  are  impossible. 
Loosening  up  the  muscles  and  keeping  those  that  are 
not  in  action  in  a state  of  repose  often  magically  re- 
moves technical  difficulties — particularly  those  due  to 
contraction.  A large  percentage  of  faults  and  difficul- 
ties can  be  traced  to  wrong  muscular  conditions. 

I have  had  a number  of  blind  pupils,  all  of  whom 
have  impressed  me  by  the  accuracy  of  their  playing,  as 
well  as  by  the  comparative  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
they  brought  a piece  up  to  the  required  tempo.  In 
interrogating  them  as  to  their  method  of  study  in  all 
cases  it  was  found  that  they  possessed  apparently  a 
sixth  sense.  This  sense  may  be  called  that  of  space 
measurement,  or  the  gauging  of  keyboard  distances  by 
a certain  indefinable  but  clearly  marked  muscular  feel- 
ing. That  this  sense  was  not  necessarily  peculiar  to 
the  blind  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  every  good 
organist  finds  his  pedals  by  this  sense  of  feeling.  An- 
other fact  that  impressed  me  at  the  time  was  that  two 
of  my  pupils,  who  were  rapid  typewriters,  had  learned 
to  manipulate  the  machine  with  the  keys  covered  by  a 
screen.  If  the  organist,  the  typist,  and  the  blind  could 
train  this  sense,  why  could  not  the  pianist?  Experi- 
ments covering  a period  of  several  years  yielded  such 
gratifying  results  that  all  pupils  are  now  required  to 
practice  part  of  the  time  with  the  keys  covered.  These 
experiments  have  proved  conclusively  to  me  that  this 
sense  of  space  measurement  is  a factor  in  the  solution 
of  technical  difficulties,  the  immense  importance  of 
which  has  not  been  realized  by  the  majority  of  players 
and  teachers. 

SUBCONSCIOUS  ACTION. 

Every  muscular  movement  that  we  make  carries  with 
it  a tendency  to  repetition.  With  each  successive  repeti- 
tion this  tendency  becomes  stronger,  till,  after  a suffi- 
cient number  of  performances,  the  movement  takes  on 
the  character  of  automatic  or  reflex  action.  Every 
movement  tends  by  repeated  performance  thus  to  grow 
easier,  involving  less  of  close  attention  and  conscious 
effort.  It  is  in  the  case  of  a series  of  movements  that 
this  automatic  or  reflex  action  is  most  commonly  seen. 
For  instance,  in  writing,  we  give  no  conscious  thought 
to  the  different  movements  involved  in  forming  the 
letters  and  joining  them  together  in  words.  Each 
member  of  the  series,  when  executed,  induces  its  suc- 
cessor, and  the  whole  chain  of  movements  becomes 
automatic.  This  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  walking, 
swimming,  bicycling  and  similar  physical  action,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  all  things  that  we  do  most  easily 
and  perfectly  are  done  automatically  or  subconsciously. 

The  best  piano  playing  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  a 
matter  of  subconscious  action.  The  more  closely  it 
approaches  the  automatic  stage,  the  more  perfect  it 
becomes,  other  things  being  equal.  Tne  mind,  being 
freed  from  the  consideration  of  mechanical  details,  can 
be  concentrated  upon  the  musical  expression  ; in  fact, 
expressive  playing  is  possible  in  no  other  way.  Again, 
in  reading  a book  we  do  not  spell  the  words  letter  by 
letter:  the  mind  takes  no  cognizance  of  letters  at  all. 
A word  is  the  unit  of  thought,  and  in  reading  rapidly 
we  often  are  unconscious  even  of  words  as  the  mind 
grasps  a phrase  in  its  entirety.  The  up-to-date  teacher, 
applying  this  psychological  principle,  teaches  the  child 
to  read  in  a fraction  of  the  time  required  by  the  old 
method. 

By  the  .old  method  of  piano  study,  still  current,  a 
piece  is  played  through  slowly.  From  day  to  day  an 
effort  is  made  to  increase  the  speed,  till  eventually  the 
proper  tempo  is  reached.  This  happens,  if  at  all.  only 
after  weeks,  months,  or  years  of  practice.  Inability  to 
play  at  the  required  speed  is  laid  to  deficient  technic, 
and  the  pupil  is  given  some  more  exercises.  A knowl- 
edge of  the  psychological  basis  of  piano  playing  will 
show  that  in  a majority  of  cases  failure  to  attain  speed 
is  due.  not  to  lack  of  technic,  but  to  wrong  mental  and 
muscular  conditions.  In  increasing  the  speed  gradually 
the  player  usually  commits  the  fatal  mistake  of  spelling 
his  musical  words  letter  by  letter,  instead  of  thinking 
them  in  groups.  It  will  be  evident  that  in  reading  a 
book  by  spelling  every  word  a letter  at  a time  we  can 
never  attain  a speed  greater  than  that  at  which  we  can 


pronounce  each  letter.  Group  the  letters  into  wc  $ 
and  pronounce  only  the  latter,  and  without  extra  ef  t 
there  is  an  instantaneous  gain  in  speed.  The  only  lit 
to  this  speed  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  words  n 
be  pronounced.  Just  so  in  playing  a rapid  passage 
a piece,  it  is  only  possible  to  reach  a high  rate  of  sp:| 
when  the  mind  grasps  the  entire  series  of  tones  aa 
unit,  and  loses  consciousness  of  the  single  constiti  t 
tones. 

REDUCING  TECHNICAL  STUDY. 

Building  on  this  psychological  principle  we  may  . 
velop  subconscious  playing  from  the  very  start.  T- 
ing  the  piece  passage  by  passage  we  may  teach  a 
pupil  to  group  tones  into  larger  and  larger  unities,  .1 
in  response  to  the  initial  impulse  these  are  pla.l 
through  automatically  and  without  conscious  thoujl 
Thus  a speed  is  at  once  attained  which,  by  the  j.' 
methods,  is  arrived  at  only  after  weeks  or  months! 
practice.  At  the  same  time,  the  player,  without  ;u 
effort  to  do  so,  finds  that  he  has  memorized  the  pie! 
for  playing  from  memory  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  largji 
a matter  of  automatic  or  reflex  action.  As  an  illust- 
tion  of  how  technical  study  may  be  obtained  from 
piece,  take  the  well-known  Paderewski  Menuet.  In  ta 
composition  are  such  technical  forms  as  finger  woj 
trills,  scales,  arpeggios,  octaves  and  chords.  As  t 
example  of  technical  treatment  take  the  run  on  I 
second  page,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  scale  of  I 
major.  This  scale  can  be  practiced  with  accents  i 
such  a way  as  to  necessitate  thirteen  repetitions.  Pr 
tice  with  different  degrees  of  power,  such  as  foi; 
piano,  crescendo,  etc.,  necessitates  nine  repetition 
velocity  study,  twenty  repetitions  more.  Here 
forty-two  repetitions,  each  one  totally  different  fra 
all  the  others.  A performance  of  these  requires  cci 
centrated  thought,  which  is  of  vital  importance  in 
correct  practice.  How  many  pupils  can  be  induced  ■ 
make  forty-two  repetitions  of  a scale  every  day? 

Yet  pupils  rarely  object  to  the  former  method.  Oftl 
they  do  not  realize  how  many  repetitions  they  are  ma 
ing,  and  again,  they  feel  that  they  have  something 
show  for  their  work,  something  that  can  be  played  ft 
their  friends.  This  is  not  the  case  with  exercises 
scales.  All  the  other  technical  forms  in  the  ment 
can  be  given  the  same  treatment.  The  resulting  techt 
is  a live  and  musical  one,  in  contradistinction  to  t 
technic,  often  dead  and  unmusical,  which  is  gain 
from  exercises. 

Now  we  may  answer  the  question  asked  earlier,  He 
shall  we  interest  our  pupils?  Certainly  not  by  maki; 
their  study  a bugbear  to  them,  but  by  leading  them 
feel  that  music  is  a living  “thing  of  beauty  and  a j'| 
forever.”  To  do  this,  the  dry  tones  of  technic  w 
have  to  be  kept  well  in  the  background  at  first.  V 
do  not  give  one  an  idea  of  a living,  beautiful  hum; 
form  by  making  him  study  a skeleton,  however  necej 
sary  the  skeleton  may  be  to  the  form.  Begin  with  tl 
musical  end  first;  let  the  technical  end  follow.  Tl 
may  violate  orthodox  traditions,  but  it  is  singular 
successful  in  producing  interested  pupils,  musical  pla 
ers,  and  lovers  of  music.  The  whole  story  may  j 
summed  up  in  this : when  we  take  lessons,  music  is  tl 
real  thing,  and  method  merely  a servant  to  bring  us 
music.  Therefore,  let  us  avoid  labyrinthine  and  pe 
plexing  routines. 


THE  STAR  OF  TECHNIQUE. 


BY  GRACE  BUSENRARK. 

Pianoforte  technique  has  been  likened  to  a star  wit 
five  points:  the  scale,  the  trill,  octave-playing,  arpeggii 
and  chord-plaving.  It  is  well  occasionally  to  tal 
stock  of  one’s  pieces  so  as  to  find  out  to  what  extent  tl 
star  glitters  under  one’s  fingers.  In  order  to  do  thi 
make  a list  of  your  pieces  which  call  for  each  sta 
point.  Then  make  a systematic  review  of  the  pieces,  o' 
and  new.  selecting  and  rejecting  until  you  have  mat 
up  your  mind  which  you  wish  to  keep  up.  From  the: 
can  be  taken  those  which  illustrate  one  star-point  ft 
every  day. 

For  instance,  on  Monday  take  the  scale.  Practice  it  i 
the  key  and  in  the  mode  (major  or  minor)  in  which  yo 
find  it  in  each  of  your  pieces.  On  Tuesday  take  tl 
trill.  Wednesday  the  octave,  and  so  on — one  point 
day  for  five  days.  This  may  require  only  five  or  te 
minutes  aside  from  your  regular  practice,  but  it  i 
very  helpful  in  showing  just  how  much  one  is  pre 
pressing.  It  shows  exactly  which  points  of  the  sta 
of  technique  are  dim  and  which  bright.  Armed  wit 
this  knowledge  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  one’s  atter 
tion  on  the  duller  star-points  until  all  are  equall 
luminous. 
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A CREDIT  TO  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

An  Every  Day  Dialogue. 

BY  CHARLES  BANCROFT. 

C \racters : Failure  (The  Pessimist). 

Graduate  (The  Teacher). 

Success  (The  Optimist). 

Sne:  A Studio.  Graduate  improvising  at  the  piano. 


Graduate. 

Then  I received  my  diploma  I thought  all  I had  to 
d was  to  rent  a studio,  put  my  name  in  the  telephone 
ai  cJty  directory,  announce  myself  to  all  my  friends 
| a graduated  teacher  of  music,  and  my  future  suc- 
c|  3 was  assured,  but  I overlooked  the  missed  lesson 
•*|i;  the  friends  who  don’t  respond  very  readily  to 
J.’s  call  for  pupils,  and  what  is  the  result?  I am 
a ,ut  disgusted,  and  my  studio  rent  is  due  to-morrow! 

( knock  is  heard  at  the  door.)  I wonder  who  this 
c be?  Come  in!  (Enters  Failure.) 

Failure. 

low  are  you,  Graduate?  I hope  you  have  come  to 
r lize  how  impossible  it  is  for  you  to  succeed  as  a 
r sic  teacher. 

Graduate. 

am  almost  beginning  to  believe  you  are  right, 

1 lure. 

Failure. 

Yhy  I know  I am ! bar  better  for  you  to  give  up 
ts  trying  to  make  a living  from  a few  come-when- 
i y-please-pupils. 

Try  some  other  profession  or  business  where  you 
,1  be  able  to  take  life  easy!  This  idea  of  achieve- 
i nt  is  all  a farce ! The  only  people  who  really  get 
; /where  are  those  with  “lots  of  pull!’ 

Graduate. 

There  are  some  teachers  I know  who  never  had  an> 
‘ icking,”  Failure;  yet,  to-day,  they  are  counted  lead- 
1,  in  the  profession.  Success  told  me:  They  had 

dfidence  in  their  ability  to  succeed. 


Failure. 

What  does  Success  know  of  the  world  and  its  ways? 
she  has  been  trying  to  win  you  over  with  her  prom- 
s of  good  things  to  come,  has  she?  Well!  She 
ints  to  the  hard  road,  by  asking  you  to  play  the  work 
d waiting  game. 

Graduate. 

Do  you  know,  Failure,  there  is  something  about  this 
nning  away  from  things  that  I don’t  quite  like. 

Failure. 

Don’t  let  your  optimistic  friend  win  you  over,  Grad- 
te,  I have  several  other  teachers  to  call  upon, 
iachers,  who  are  undecided  like  you,  but  1 am  keep- 
? right  after  them  until  I break  their  spirits.  Good- 
el  Graduate,  drop  me  a line  as  to  what  you  intend 
do,  won’t  you? 

Graduate. 

All  right,  I will,  Failure.  Good-bye!  (Exit  Failure.) 
Graduate. 

1 suppose  I should  have  asked  her  to  call  again,  but 
just  did  not  have  the  heart  too,  miserable  old  friend 
at  she  is!  Never  calls  but  what  she  leaves  one  with 
e blues!  What  a difference  there  is  between  her  and 
uccess ! If  Success  were  only  here  now  to  cheer  me 
a!  If  she  knew  I had  been  entertaining  Failure  she 
ould  be  simply  furious!  (A  knock  is  heard  on  the 
wr.)  Gracious!  who  can  it  be  this  time?  Perhaps 
stray  pupil  hunting  a teacher!  Come  in!  (Enter 
uccess.) 

Graduate. 

Why,  Success!  I have  just  been  wishing  for  you  to 

leer  me  up. 

Success. 

I am  always  ready  to  be  of  service  to  my  friends. 
That  is  the  matter  now,  Graduate  ? 

Graduate. 

That  pessimistic  friend  of  mine,  Failure,  has  been 

ere  again. 

Success. 

You  and  Failure  seem  to  have  hit  up  quite  an  ac- 
uair.tance  since  you  were  awarded  your  diploma? 

Graduate. 

Well,  we  have,  rather. 


Success. 

I want  to  tell  you,  Graduate,  that  Failure,  with  all 
her  cunningness,  is  gradually  strengthening  her.hold  on 
you.  When  you  were  planning  your  career  at  the  con- 
servatory you  called  me  one  of  your  best  friends,  but 
Failure,  who  always  drops  in  when  things  are  not  go- 
ing right,  has  shaken  your  confidence  in  me. 

Graduate. 

Very  true,  Success ; only  there  is  something  about 
you  which  makes  you  appeal  to  me  more  than  Failure 
does,  although  she  says : “I  have  more  friends  than 
Success.” 

Success. 

Failure  calls  her  victims  her  friends,  does  she?  Well, 
she  is  never  done  coaxing  teachers  out  of  the  profes- 
sion. Life  holds  no  easy  road  for  a teacher  who  wishes 
to  advance  herself. 

Graduate. 

Failure  says : “There  are  easier  ways  of  making  a 
living  than  by  being  a music  teacher. 


THE  MINNESINGER  AND  HIS  FOLLOWERS  ARRIVING 
AT  THE  CASTLE. 


Success. 

Failure  lies,  Graduate!  There  is  no  profession  or 
business  that  does  not  have  its  worries  and  cares,  its 
problems  and  perplexities.  A teacher’s  difficulties  are 
like  traveling  through  a tunnel.  When  our  uneasiness, 
occasioned  by  the  darkness,  is  at  its  highest,  we  begin 
to  distinguish  in  the  distance  a faint  white  speck  which 
gradually  grows  larger  and  larger,  until  we  emerge 
into  the  daylight  again.  So  with  our  difficulties  in 
teaching,  when  we  think  they  have  carried  us  to  the 
breaking  point.  The  light  suddenly  begins  to  appear, 
things  begin  to  adjust  themselves,  and  we  are  so  much 
nearer  our  destiny. 

Graduate. 

I never  looked  at  the  profession  that  way  before.  I 
need  some  one  like  you  to  think  for  me. 

Success. 

A teacher  who  wishes  to  become  a credit  to  her  con- 
servatory. Graduate,  must  learn  to  think  for  herself. 
She  should  choose  her  friends  among  those  who  arc- 
trying  to  get  the  best  possible  results  out  of  the  pto- 
fession. 

Graduate. 

Would  tnese  friends  be  a means  of  helping  me  to 
become  successful? 


Success. 

Yes,  Graduate;  friendships  and  literature  that  in- 
spire one  practically  form  the  stepping-stones  of  any 
individual’s  success,  but  remember,  there  will  always 
be  “something”  to  overcome  in  any  profession.  Your 
conservatory,  in  awarding  you  your  diploma,  felt  you 
were  going  out  strong  and  brave  enough  to  meet  these 
perplexities  and  overcome  them. 

Graduate. 

Failure  asked  me  to  drop  her  a line  as  to  what  I 
intended  to  do. 

Success. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  drop  Failure  from 
your  list  of  friends,  Graduate.  You  will  find  she  will 
always  be  seeking  you,  especially  when  you  least  ex- 
pect her,  but  if  you  develop  the  friendship  of  Hope, 
Faith,  Persistency,  Cheerfulness  and  Conlidence,  they 
will  help  you  to  keep  Failure  away. 

Graduate. 

What  a friend  you  must  be,  Success,  to  those  who 
accept  your  doctrine? 

Success. 

1 am,  Graduate,  but  how  many  accept  it? 

Graduate. 

T am  going  to  for  one,  and  as  a proof  of  my  faith, 
and  in  order  that  I may  become  a credit  to  my  con- 
servatory, I shall  drop  Failure  from  my  list  of  friends, 
and  mail  my  studio  rent  to-night. 

(Curtain.) 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  MINNESINGERS. 

Romance  reached  its  greatest  height  in  the  days  of 
the  Minnesingers,  when  nobles  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  become  wandering  minstrels,  singing  not  so  much  of 
the  glory  of  war  as  of  the  fervor  of  love.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  Germany  aristocratic 
families  lived  in  great  castles,  both  for  the  grandeur 
associated  with  a huge  establishment  and  for  protection. 
Olden  Germany  is  dotted  with  the  ruins  of  wonderful 
castles  in  which  small  armies  might  be  quartered.  At 
Heidelberg,  for  instance,  the  huge  ovens  could  accom- 
modate four  whole  oxen,  or  a thousand  loaves  of  bread, 
at  one  time.  When  the  defenders  of  the  castle  were 
away  the  dreariness  of  the  castle  could  scarcely  be  im- 
agined, and  the  coming  of  a group  of  knightly 
minstrels  might  well  be  awaited  with  joy  by  the  ladies 
above  the  castle  walls. 

Different  from  his  French  counterpart,  the  Trouba- 
dour (Italian  Trovatore) , the  Minnesinger  often  ex- 
tended his  self-made  repertoire  to  extol  the  beauties 
of  nature  as  well  as  the  charm  of  love.  Naturally, 
the  Minnesingers  received  no  pay  for  their  services. 
Indeed,  they  were  often  very  pious  and  paid  homage 
to  the  Virgin.  Probably  the  most  celebrated  name  is 
that  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Longfellow’s 
beautiful  setting  of  the  legend  about  him  is  unforget- 
able.  Indeed  the  tomb  of  this  minnesinger  behind  the 
old  minster  at  Wurzburg  is  still  the  mecca  for 
thousands  of  birds,  which,  you  will  remember,  were 
provided  for  through  a bequest  of  the  poet  musician. 
The  singer  wars  which  Wagner  shows  so  beautifully 
in  the  second  act  of  Tannhduser  was  a kind  of  Minstrel 
Contest.  Many  of  these  were  held  in  parts  of  Southern 
Germany  and  Austria  and  the  prize  was  not  infre- 
quently the  hand  of  some  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
princely  master  of  the  castle.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
arrival  of  the  Minnesingers  and  their  servants  was  a 
moment  of  great  excitement  to  the  maidens  to  whom  it 
might  mean  future  happiness  or  future  misery? 


BETWEEN  LESSON  THOUGHTS. 

BY  G.  IT.  HOWARD. 


Art  products  need  time  in  the  making.  When  Hip- 
pocrates said  “Life  is  short  and  the  Art  is  long  lie 
oassed  one  of  the  greatest  of  truisms  down  to  posterity. 

Haste,  rush  and  a flurry,  synonyms  of  so  much  that 
is  American,  are  inimical  to  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conditions  which  are  requisite  for  art  work.  One 
of  the  first  English  proverbs  ever  printed  (1546)  was 
“Haste  inaketh  Waste.” 

Foster  contemplation.  How  few  music  students 
think!  John  Gay  the  author  of  the  famous  “Beggars 
Opera”  used  to  pray,  “Give  me  kind  Heaven,  a private 
station,  a mind  serene  for  contemplation.” 

The  pupil’s  progress  should  reach  out  in  all  directions 
like  the  growth  of  a beautiful  orange.  The  trouble 
with  most  pupils  is  that  they  go  ahead  in  one  direction 
only. 
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A Compendium  dc  discantu  mcnsurabile,  compilatum 
a fratre  Petra  dicta  Palma  ociosa,  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  has  been  translated  for  the  Inter- 
national Society  Quarterly  by  Johannes  Wolf.  The 
examples  of  discant  given  are  crude  enough  when  com- 
pared with  later  standard?,  but  still  have  a rugged 
melodiousness. 

In  those  days  music  had  its  leaders  and  geniuses,  no 
less  than  in  later  times.  In  England,  where  the  Or- 
ganum  of  Hucbald  and  the  oblique  motion  of  Guido 
were  supplemented  by  freer  contrary  motion,  there  were 
composers  in  the  twelfth  century,  though  we  have  few 
relics  of  their  work.  After  that  came  the  unknown 
genius  who  wrote  the  fresh  and  inspired  Six  Men’s 
Song,  known  as  Sumer  is  icumen  in.  Then  came  a 
French  school,  probably  developing  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  year  1325  we  find  Jean  de  Muris,  writer 
of  the  Speculum  Musieae,  lamenting  the  “good  old 
times,”  and  stating  that  the  Frenchmen  of  his  day  were 
not  inspired  like  those  of  a preceding  generation.  All 
this,  with  the  renewed  primacy  of  England  because  of 
Dunstable’s  compositions,  came  some  time  before  the 
Netherland  schools  were  heard  of  at  all.  The  latter 
then  took  two  more  centuries  to  develop,  while  the 
Italian  contrapuntists  did  not  really  die  out  until  well 
into  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  are  several  morals  to  be  drawn  from  these 
illuminating  data.  First,  there  are  always  with  us  men 
who  lament  the  good  old  times,  and  claim  that  music 
is  going  to  the  dogs.  But  somehow  music  always  man- 
ages to  “come  back.”  When  the  Netherland  pioneers 
made  it  arbitrary  and  dull,  Josquin  and  Di  Lasso 
changed  it  .into  a more  beautiful  art,  so  that  Luther 
said  of  Josquin,  “He  rules  the  notes,  while  others  are 
ruled  by  them.”  To-day  many  of  our  experimenting 
pioneers  are  "ruled  by  the  notes,”  and  use  effects  of 
modernism  too  much  for  their  own  sake,  but  the  genius 
of  the  future  will  be  one  who  uses  much  the  same 
effects,  but  fuses  inspiration  into  them  in  a greater 
degree  than  is  found  at  present. 

It  seems  also  as  if  music  always  came  back  into  gen- 
eral appreciation  after  sufficient  time.  It  was  wholly 
popular  in  the  days  of  the  Minnesingers  and  Trouba- 
dours, and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  homophonic 
period,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  nineteenth 
century,  too,  witnessed  a period  of  general  apprecia- 
tion. Another  such  period  will  surely  come  when  the 
radical  modernism  of  the  present  has  crystallized  into 
something  more  definite  than  its  present  shape. 

All  these  movements  take  time,  so  that  we  need  not 
grow  impatient  and  think  that  music  has  passed  its 
prime  if  we  are  in  one  of  the  transition  periods.  In 
1720  or  so,  Rameau,  thinking  all  combinations  of  tone 
discovered,  with  nothing  new  to  follow,  said  with  de- 
cision, “Music  is  dead.”  But  music  has  shown  new 
signs  of  life  since  his  day,  and  even  his  own  old-school 
compositions  are  not  forgotten. 

CONCERNING  PRODIGIES. 

Willy  Fcrrero  conducted  in  London  recently,  after 
winning  laurels  elsewhere,  and  be  is  not  yet  eight  years 
old.  lie  does  not  play  or  read  music  well,  but  seems 
to  carry  it  in  his  head,  as  he  practically  memorizes  the 
scores  he  directs. 

The  time  is  evidently  at  hand  when  infants  will  com- 
pose, orchestrate,  and  conduct  their  own  cradle  songs. 
But  Willy,  too.  points  a moral.  His  talent  is  recog- 
nized, but  there  arc  many  children  who  are  underesti- 
mated. If  we  talk  only  baby-talk  to  children,  whether 
in  music  or  in  life  as  a whole,  they  will  be  prevented 
by  just  so  much  from  absorbing  more  mature  ideas  and 
expressions.  The  London  Punch  printed  an  anecdote 
which  ran  approximately  thus:  A child  having  been 
brought  by  railroad  to  visit  its  uncle,  the  latter  asked, 
with  kindly  intent,  “Did  the  little  boy  come  on  the 
ihoo-choo Thereupon  the  little  hoy  replied,  “Yes, 
h . we  came  on  the  train;  the  engine  was  a new 
with  four  driving  wheels,  two  cylinders,  and  a 
i"  aii m valve  gear.”  Not  all  children  are  pre- 
n ait  .ill  should  he  given  the  chance  to  absorb 
• i L'r  ,i\  lapid'y  as  their  natures  will  permit.  In 
ecu  some  recognition  of  this,  showing 


itself  in  the  excellence  of  many  recent  teaching  pieces. 
But  there  is  still  room  for  a vast  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  music  sung  in  schools.  This  should  always 
be  made  better  than  the  average  pupil  can  appreciate 
at  first,  and  then,  if  he  has  it  in  him,  he  will  rise  to 
the  higher  level. 

A FLOOD  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 

The  German  Tonkiinstlerfest,  held  at  Essen  this 
year,  seemed  more  solidly  made  of  novelties  than  ever, 
Strauss’s  Fcstlichcs  Praeludium  (sometimes  known  as 
the  Hacssliches  Praeludium)  being  about  the  only  anti- 
quity. The  orchestral  works,  scattered  over  three  con- 
certs, included  Othmar  Schoeck’s  Dithyrambe  with 
chorus;  Emile  Blanchet’s  Concertstiick  for  chorus  and 
orchestra ; Hausegger’s  somewhat  aged  Natursym- 
phonie;  Theo.  Huber-Anderbach’s  Fantastic  Scherzo; 
Otto  Naumann’s  Handzvcrksburschen  for  baritone  and 
orchestra;  Hermann  Unger’s  Erotikon;  Heinz  Thies- 
sen’s  Symphony  in  F minor;  Julius  Kopsch’s  overture, 
The  Comedians ; songs  with  orchestra  by  Walter 
Braunfels;  and  Franz  Schmidt’s  Symphony  in  E-flat. 
Two  operas  were  given,  Volkmar  Andreae’s  Ratcliff 
and  Rudolf  Siegel’s  comedy  Herr  Dandolo.  The 
smaller  works  consisted  of  a selection  from  Erwin 
Lendvai’s  Nippon,  for  women’s  voices;  Gottfried  Rud- 
inger’s  Serenade  for  small  orchestra;  Grillen,  for  piano 
and  violin,  by  Josef  Haas;  an  organ  sonata  with  alto 
solo  by  Alexander  Jemnitz;  the  ballad  Lenore  by  Emil 
Mattiesen,  songs  by  Ludwig  Rottenbach,  and  piano 
variations  by  Walther  Schulthess. 

The  Malmo  Conservatory  seems  to  have  had  a little 
festival  of  its  own,  giving  out  prizes.  Firsts  were  won 
by  a Fugue  of  Jemnitz,  a symphonic  poem,  Notte  Fosca, 
by  the  Neapolitan  Tarantini,  and  the  orchestral  Aus- 
fahrt  und  lrrfahrt,  by  Hein,  a Breslau  organist.  Sec- 
ond prizes  were  awarded  to  a Comedy  Overture  by 
Jemnitz.  who  lives  in  Berlin  ; the  symphonic  poem,  Leo 
and  Lcandri,  by  Ferretto,  of  Ancona;  the  symphonic 
poem  Zharufa,  by  Ysasi,  of  Madrid;  a fragment  of 
Tarantini’s  Suite  entitled  Preludio  sul  Mare;  a Little 
Suite.  La  Petite  Pucelie,  by  Kerrevijn.  of  La  Hague; 
and  Symphonic  Variations  by  the  Turin  composer 
Arton. 

Among  other  orchestral  works,  Karl  Bleyle  has  pro- 
duced an  overture  to  Goethe’s  Reineke  Fuchs.  London 
enjoyed  Arnold  Bax’s  lively  Dance  in  the  Sun,  and 
gave  high  praise  to  Dohnanyi’s  Suite.  The  latter,  in 
F-sharp  minor,  consists  of  a Theme  and  Variations,  a 
Scherzo,  a Romance,  and  a Rondo.  The  Romanze  is 
especially  full  of  broad  melodies  well  developed,  and 
the  Rondo  effectively  vigorous;  but  the  entire  work  is 
strong.  London  applauded  also  a new  symphonic  poem, 
Tanz  dcr  Bockclfi'tsscr,  by  the  young  Russian  Ilia  Satz. 
Paris  heard  Carducci’s  Notte  di  Maggio,  and  L’He  En- 
chantec,  by  Henri  Lutz ; and  a really  musical  event  of 
importance  took  place  there,  according  to  the  S.  1.  M. 
Rente,  consisting  of  the  performance  of  Alberic  .Mag- 
nard’s  fourth  symphony.  This  work  “does  not  demand 
a dozen  percussion  instruments,  but  presents  beautiful 
music  instead.”  Belgian  novelties  include  the  sym- 
phonic poem  Timon  of  Athens,  by  Lunssens,  a piano 
concerto  by  G.  de  Greef,  the  overture  to  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,  by  A.  Dupuis,  and  a Vision  by  Charles 
Radoux.  A Triptyque  by  Bouserez  is  another  Belgian 
success. 

Among  the  vocal  novelties  are  an  oratorio,  Die  Sind- 
flut,  by  A.  Wewcler ; another,  Judith,  by  Arnaldo  Far- 
lotti,  of  Parma ; and  the  Psalm  XLV1I,  by  Florent 
Schmitt,  set  with  barbarous  force. 

The  new  Strauss  ballet,  at  last  entitled  Josefs  L e- 
gende,  was  used  to  start  the  Russian  ballet  season  in 
Paris.  It  is  a rather  odd  mixture  of  dances  and  dis- 
sonances. It  made  a fair  success,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  Humperdinck’s  Markctcndcrin.  Gabina, 
by  Arthur  Wulffius,  was  well  received  at  Dresden. 
The  story  is  one  of  love  and  jealousy.  Hans  Schorn 
has  finished  the  one-act  work  Das  Ungeheucr.  Paris 
will  hear  Waltershausen’s  Oberst  Chabert  and  Franz 
Schmidt’s  Notre  Dame,  as  well  as  French  works,  in- 
cluding Tremisot’s  Aureole,  Henri  Rabaud’s  Marouf, 
Senna,  by  Bachelet  and  Mere,  and  Albert  Wolff's  Mar- 
chand  ties  Masques.  The  same  city  witnessed  the  bal- 
lets Djali,  by  Menier,  and  Mika,  by  Tarclli,  as  well  as 
Zandonai’s  lyric  drama  La  Femme  ct  le  Pantin.  In 
Italy,  Leoncavallo  is  finishing  his  A ve  Maria,  Carl  Vis- 
cardini  has  completed  A Vendee  Marriage,  Alfredo 
Cuscina’s  onc-act  Radda  treats  a Gorky  story,  Fran- 
chctti  is  about  ready  with  his  Nolle  di  Leggenda,  and 
Respighia  has  produced  Maria  Vittorio.  Italy  will  also 
hear  Abut,  by  the  Brazilian  Nepomuccno.  Jeno  Hubav, 
composer  of  the  attractive  Violon  dc  Crcmonc,  has 


written  a new  opera,  Anna  Karenina.  England  is  re 
resented  by  Arthur  Hervey’s  Ilona,  a Dutch  story  <t 
jealousy  that  wrecks  an  artist’s  happy  marriage.  Spa  I 
is  having  an  epidemic  of  Zarzuelas,  but  it  would  tal 
more  than  a page  to  treat  them  properly. 


FRENCH  OPERA  IN  AMERICA. 

The  great  advance  in  popularity  of  the  operas 
Jules  Massenet  and  other  French  composers  is  due, 
a measure,  to  a peculiar  combination  of  circumstanci 
which  have  made  themselves  a part  of  our  musical  hi 
tory  of  the  immediate  past.  It  would  be  an  inj ustic 
to  Massenet  to  say  that  he  painted  his  musical  stab 
pictures  for  a special  frame,  nevertheless,  he  could  m 


have  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  wonderful  facilitit 
of  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  where  so  many  of  h 
operas  were  produced.  However,  seven  years  agi 
America  had  shown  little  real  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
of  this  delightful  French  composer.  Mr.  H.  T.  Find 
in  his  excellent  biography,  “Massenet  and  His  Works, j 
rightly  asserts  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the; 
had  never  been  given  in  this  country  in  the  true‘Galli 
spirit.  Excellent  as  was  our  opera  system  in  New  Yorl 
it  adhered  very  closely  to  the  traditions  of  the  ol 
Italian  and  German  court  theatres.  Even  in  the  pei 
formance  of  such  a work  as  Bizet’s  Carmen,  with  it 
well-constructed  and  dramatic  libretto  enlivened  by  th 
histrionic  ability  of  the  sensuous  Calve,  one  coul 
never  forget  that  one  was  in  a Grand  Opera  Hous 
and  not  at  the  Opera-Comique,  where  the  dramati 
presentation  shares  the  distinction  with  the  music. 

When  Oscar  Hammerstein  opened  his  opera  hous1 
in  New  York  in  1906,  he  virtually  imported  the  Opera 
Comique,  bag  and  baggage.  Most  of  the  singers  wh 
had  won  great  success  in  Massenet  roles,  moved  t 
New  York,  bringing  new  artistic  ideals  and  method; 
With  Garden,  Gilibert,  Renaud  and  Dalmores  in  hi 
casts,  fine  Massenet  productions  were  simple  matter: 
and  thus  the  composer’s  Thais,  Le  Jongleur  de  Notr 
Dame,  Herodiade,  Griseldis  and  Sappho  enjoyed  a popu 
larity  which  quite  amazed  some  of  the  older  operagoer 
who  had  never  realized  the  potency  of  the  art  of  th 
newer  French  composer. 

The  success  of  Massenet’s  works  inevitably  resulted 
in  a wider  interest  in  this  country  in  the  operatic  work 
of  modern  French  composers.  People  began  at  last  t 
realize  that  there  are  other  French  operas  than  FauA 
and  Carmen.  The  formation  of  the  Philadelphia] 
Chicago  and  the  Boston  Opera  Companies  resulted  ii 
these  cities  being  fortunate  enough  to  hear  newer  work 
with  advantage,  as  many  of  the  singers  who  came  her 
at  the  instigation  of  Oscar  Hammerstein  remained  t> 
join  these  companies.  The  consequence  has  been  tha 
the  American  public  has  been  introduced  to  Charpen. 
.tier’s  Louise,  which  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  al 
modern  French  operas.  Julicn,  the  sequel  to  Louise 
has  just  been  introduced  to  New  York  audiences,  bu 
has  yet  to  prove  its  worth.  Debussy’s  iconoclast! 
work,  Pcllcas  ct  Mclisandc,  has  also  been  heard  will 
universal  interest,  if  not  with  universal  favor.  Samsoi 
et  Dclila  has  made  Saint-Saens  better  known  t> 
American  audiences,  and  other  novelties  have  beei 
Quo  Vadis,  by  Nougues;  Manna  Vanna,  by  Fevrier 
Arianc  et  Barbc  Bleuc,  by  Paul  Dukas,  and  La  Fore 
Bleuc,  by  Aubert.  The  revival  of  Thomas’  Hamlet  wa 
not  so  much  a tribute  to  French  opera  as  to  that  glori 
ous  actor-singer,  Titta  Ruffo.  Unquestionably,  Frencl 
opera  has  come  to  stay  among  us. 


SEEING  WITH  A CHILD’S  EYES. 

BY  A TEACHER. 


Fortunate  is  the  teacher  who  has  the  rare  facult? 
of  going  back  to  childhood  herself,  and  making  eacl 
fact  or  explanation  suggestive  of  play,  or  at  least  oi 
the  familiar  things  of  childhood.  For  instance,  if  : 
child  cannot  remember  to  take  the  finger  stroke  cor 
rectly  from  the  middle  joint,  tell  him  his  little  hanc 
is  a hay  tedder  and  each  finger  a fork.  If  he  is 
country-bred  he  will  promptly  see  the  point  and  will 
have  great  fun  making  “those  little  forks”  do  theii 
work  right. 

Phrase  marks  may  be  called  umbrellas,  and  the  chile 
who  is  already  aware  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  “well 
under  the  cover  in  a shower”  soon  has  the  tones  con 
nected.  The  expression  marks,  rit.,  crcsc.,  p.  f.  etc. 
can  all  be  marked  with  a cross  and  if  the  child  fails 
to  observe  them  when  playing  his  exercise,  he  car 
be  reminded  that  he  has  left  a forget-me-not  un- 
picked, and  back  he  will  go  to  gather  it. 
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Awakening  and  Developing  Musical  Ability 

An  Address  Delivered  in  the  Piano  Conference  at  the  Convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  June  18th,  1914. 

By  MISS  MARY  VENABLE 


miss  Mary  Venable,  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
arulty  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  is  the  daughter  of 
ho  historian  and  poet,  W.  H.  Venable,  OL.D.  Her  pian 
pm rliers  were  George  Schneider,  Adolphe  Carpe  and  H.  G. 
ndres  Later  she  studied  ensemble  aud  normal  work  with 
tto  lin-er  at  the  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati,  and  then 
Hno  fJr  six  years  under  the  famous  Itahan-Ameruan 
“ tet  iHino Go™.  H,  1S»1  sue  toot  ctarg.ot  tbe,»mlo«l 

3 di  tor's  Note.] 

a WISE  authority  of  ancient  times  pertinently  asks: 
•Why  do  we  teach  pupils  but  that  they  may  not  always 
-equire  to  be  taught?”  An  essent.al  function  of  the 
>ducator,  whether  he  be  a teacher  of  literature  or  oi 
nusic  or  of  any  other  art  or  science,  is  to  awaken 
ind  direct  the  natural  faculties  of  the  student.  Ihe 
eacher  should  energize  and  inspire  the  learner  to 
^dependent  exertion  and  self-development.  Human 
growth,  physical  or  mental,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  proper  culture  works 
wonders.  Under  favorable  conditions  and  with  suit- 
able stimulation  progress  goes  on  at  a rapid  rate.  u 
we  must  Luther  Burbank  our  pupils  in  order  to  quicken 
their  evolution.  When  we  consider  the  well-demon- 
strated fact  that  twigs  of  horse-chestnut  which  are 
acted  upon  by  radium  emanation  sprout  vigorously  m 
twenty-four  hours,  while  similar  twigs  not  under  in- 
fluence of  the  stimulating  ray  hardly  sprout  at  all, 
we  realize  that  speedy  development  being  possible  for 
trees  we  should  certainly  look  for  and  attain  it  in 
human  beings. 

THE  PART  OF  IMAGINATION. 

■ Musical  ability  is  nurtured  by  Imagination,  which,  to 
quote  Wordsworth, 

“Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of  mind. 

And  Reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood.’ 

; Without  imagination  the  student  can  scarcely  attain 
the  higher  apprehension  and  culture.  Chiefly  by  means 
of  the  listening  faculty  must  all  musical  progress  be 
determined.  The  trained  ear  must  be  the  arbiter  of 
every  musical  judgment  and  performance. . Upon  the 
quality  and  accuracy  of  the  player’s  listening  depends 
his  artistic  power,  his  musical  significance,  his  tecinique, 
his  character.  And  upon  this  faculty  also  depends  the 
degree  of  enjoyment  one  is  capable  of  deriving  fro™  a 
master’s  performance  on  any  musical  instrument.  e 
istener,  whose  soul  is  attuned,  by  anticipation,  to  a 
responsive  mood,  feels  the  strong  current  of  the  pres 
;nce  of  a superior  artist  from  the  moment  of  his  en- 
trance upon  the  stage,  where  even  the  master’s  bow 
in  recognition  of  the  welcome  of  his  audience  is 
magical  and  characteristic  of  personality.  When  a 
Paderewski  or  a Harold  Bauer  seats  himself  at  the 
piano,  the  more  or  less  prolonged  pause  which  pre- 
cedes the  playing  is  eloquent  presage  of  what  is  to 
come,  and  sweeps  his  audience  as  well  as  himself, 
strongly,  resistlessly,  toward  and  then  into  the  mood 
about  to  be  expressed  in  tone.  Logically  flowing  in 
with  the  current  of  the  silent  music  of  the  living  pause, 
the  opening  phrase,  already  an  integral  part  of  the 
mood,  seems  a continuation  of  it,  rather  than  initial, 
as  a great  actor’s  first  words  are  almost  divined  by  the 
audience  before  he  speaks,  and  the  sensitive  musician 
feels,  “Yes,  that  is  the  way  I conceive  it.  How  he  ex- 
presses my  feeling.  The  eloquent  pauses  he  begins 
again  on  the  very  fraction  of  a second  as  I feel  it. 
The  rubato — how  natural  and  inevitable.  Why  then 
flo  I not  so  express  myself  when  I play.’'’  It  is  such 
quickening  of  the  emotional  life  before  a tone  has 
been  produced  that  is  suggested  in  the  anecdote  related 
by  Josef  Hofmann,  who  said  of  his  master,  Rubinstein  : 
“He  never  played  for  me.  He  only  talked,  and  I,  un- 


derstanding him,  translated  his  meaning  into  music  and 
musical  utterances.  . . . Once  I played  a Liszt 
Rhapsodie  pretty  badly.  After  a few  moments  he  said: 
‘The  way  you  played  this  piece  would  be  all  right  for 
an  amateur  player.’  Then  rising  and  coming  toward  me 
he  would  say : ‘Now  let  us  see  how  we  play  such 
things.’  Then  I would  begin  all  over  again,  but  hardly 
had  I played  a few  measures  when  he  would  interrupt 
and  say:  ‘Did  you  start?  I thought  I hadn’t  heard 
right?’  ‘Yes,  master,  I certainly  did,’  I would  reply. 
‘Oh,’  he  would  say  vaguely,  ‘I  didn’t  notice.’  ‘How  do 
you  mean  ?’  I would  ask.  I mean  this,  he  would 

answer : ‘Before  your  fingers  touch  the  keys  you  must 
begin  the  piece  mentally— that  is,  you  must  have  settled 
in  your  mind  the  tempo,  the  manner  of  touch,  and, 
above  all,  the  attack  of  the  first  notes,  before  your 
actual  playing  begins.’  ” 

The  piano  teacher  must  give  the  pupil  a far  deeper 
interest  in  his  own  life.  Said  the  Skald  to  King 
Skule,  “A  man  may  die  for  another’s  life-work,  but 
if  he  is  to  go  on  living  he  must  live  for  his  own.” 
It  was  startling  to  hear  a big,  strong,  round-cheeked, 
healthy,  bright-eyed  girl  exclaim:  “Lately  my  music 


Miss  Mary  Venable. 

makes  me  think  of  dying !”  The  teacher,  after  a 
momentary  gasp  and  a quick  searching  of  memory  to 
see  what  could  have  produced  so  undesirable  an  effect, 
made  reply  of  “Why  so?”  bring  forth  the  explanation: 
“Because  music  has  made  my  life  so  much  more  in- 
teresting than  it  used  to  he,  and  I should  not  like  to 
die  until  I see  how  it  comes  out!  And  music  is  so 
different  from  what  it  used  to  he  to  me,  that  it  takes 
all  my  time.  Even  when  I am  on  the  car  or  walking 
to  my  different  pupils  I am  working  on  my  pieces, 
and  when  I get  home  I can  do  right  away,  without 
practicing,  what  I want  to  do.  1 have  to  do  it  in  this 
way  because  I teach  so  much  that  1 haven’t  time  for 
much  practice,  and  I get  along  much  fastei  than  last 
year  when  I had  all  my  time  for  practice.  Now  I find 
I can  do  a great  deal  in  five  minutes.” 

Another  pupil,  after  playing  the  Adagio  from 
Beethoven’s  D minor  Sonata,  Op.  31,  sat  quiet  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  began  smiling  to  herself 
“You  are  enjoying  yourself,  let  me  share  the  joke! 
She  laughed  aloud.  “I  am  thinking  of  the  way  I used 
to  think  this  music  should  sound.  It  seemed  interest- 
ing to  me  then,  but  it  really  was  so  dry  and  unmusical 


that  I cannot  see  how  I could  ever  have  felt  it  that 
way.” 

“You  play  it  well.  How  long  have  you  been  feeling 
and  playing  it  in  this  way?” 

“Oh,  a long  while.” 

“How  long?” 

“Oh,  a very  long  while.” 

“But  just  exactly  how  long?” 

She  sunk  herself  for  a moment  in  thought,  then 
looked  up  in  amazement,  “Why,  since  day  before  yester- 
day when  I had  my  last  lesson !” 

A vast  chasm  of  musical  understanding  and  feeling 
had  been  bridged  in  a day,  the  two  interpretations 
sounding  as  though  given  by  two  different  players,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  not  only  far  more  advanced,  but 
also  far  more  gifted  than  the  former. 

As  part  of  the  training  in  public  playing  some 
strangers  were  invited  to  remain  and  listen  to  the  per- 
formance of  a little  girl  of  eleven.  After  the  guests 
had  gone  the  teacher  said,  “Marta,  was  that  playing 
real ?” 

The  child  shook  her  curly  head  negatively. 

“Was  any  of  it  real?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  did  it  begin  to  be  real?” 

She  had  played  without  notes  Foote’s  Prelude  from 
the  Silhouettes,  and,  opening  the  music,  she  turned  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  page  and  correctly  pointed  to 
the  very  chord  where  she  had  begun  to  play  with  true 
feeling,  because  the  musical  interest  had  overcome  the 
self-conscious  embarrassment  of  playing  before  others. 

ACCENT. 

When  music  begins  to  pervade  his  entire  being,  so 
that  the  student  carries  with  him  constantly  rhythmic 
feeling  and  thought,  especially  of  the  compositions 
which  he  is  studying,  his  comments  and  replies  arc 
sometimes  very  original.  When  a journalist  who  for 
his  own  pleasure  was  taking  piano  lessons  and  was 
asked,  “What  is  accent?”  he  made  instant  response, 
“Accent  is  a crest  of  the  continuous  movement.”  The 
fineness  of  the  definition  brought  a shock  of  surprised 
delight  to  the  instructor.  The  amateur  had  been  play- 
ing a little  piece  named  Ocean  Breezes,  and  pointing 
to  the  notes  where  an  accented  and  sustained  sub- 
dominant descends  to  the  leading  tone,  he  had  said, 
“Oh,  I wish  I could  tell  you  how  that  makes  me  feel !” 
Later,  he  said,  “I  can  just  hear  the  sea  and  feel  the 
motion  of  the  waves.”  So  his  explanation  of  accent 
was  logically  derived  from  his  musical  experience. 

Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler  wisely  writes:  “Students 

must  throw  themselves  passionately  into  their  art,  must 
mingle  much  with  one  another  for  mutual  stimulation, 
must  read  good  musical  papers,  keep  themselves  broadly 
informed.”  This,  in  addition  to  hearing  plenty  of 
good  music  and  to  having  much  music  of  different 
styles  to  study.  Too  often  the  desires  of  students  of 
music  are  far  too  limited.  1 heir  little  demand  for  it, 
at  first,  reminds  one  of  the  housemaid  who  said:  “1 

don’t  know  what  to  give  my  friend  hleecie  for  a 
Christmas  present.”  “Why  not  give  her  a book?  sug- 
gested her  mistress.  “No,  that  won’t  do,  she  has  a 
hook !" 

Sometimes  when  we  believe  we  have  been  specially 
helpful  and  clear  in  our  instruction,  through  playing, 
or  through  words,  we  find  we  have  been  ludicrously 
mistaken,  as  was  the  teacher  of  public  school  music, 
who,  after  having  explained  elaborately  and  to  her  own 
great  satisfaction,  the  nature  of  music,  finally  asked: 
“And  now,  children,  what  is  music?”  and  was  startled 
with  the  prompt  answer:  “Music  is  a loud  noise  made 
by  straining  the  vocal  chords.” 

The  more  exquisite  perceptions  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  majority  of  learners.  Not  even  a very 
large  minority  can  be  made  into  good  musicians. 
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Nevertheless,  no  lower  ideal  than  perfection  will  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  The  teacher  should  teach  as  if 
in  expectation  that  each  pupil  may  attain  the  beatific 
harmonies. 

Shakespeare  extravagantly  said  : 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself  . . . 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.  . . . 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 

Without  ascribing  to  the  unmusical  such  utter  de- 
pravity we  must  admit  that  man  who  has  no  music  in 
his  soul  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  play  the  piano  very 
musically.  This  ideal  of  perfection — of  hitching  your 
wagon  to  a star — may  seem  transcendental,  even  fan- 
tastic, but  is  in  fact  at  the  heart  of  all  great  teaching 
of  whatever  subject,  and  music  most  of  all  the  arts  is 
the  one  which  appeals  to  the  absolute  and  unobtainable 
of  the  soul. 

The  accomplished  teacher  has  both  the  science  and 
the  art  of  piano  playing  at  his  command.  When  the 
pupil  first  presents  himself,  the  master  will  diagnose 
the  case,  see  possibilities,  and  at  once  begin  specific 
work,  in  the  hope  of  accomp’ishing  definite  things. 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  every  pupil  is  essentially  an 
angel  Israfel,  whose  “heart-strings  are  a lute,”  for,  as 
Goethe  says  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  “When  we  take 
people  merely  as  they  are  we  make  them  worse ; when 
we  treat  them  as  if  they  were  what  they  should  be,  we 
improve  them  as  far  as  they  can  be  improved.”  We 
needs  must  begin  with  what  the  pupil  already  has  or 
knows,  and  may  gradually  lead  him  on  to  higher  con- 
ceptions. The  student  must  not  be  enslaved.  He 
usually  is  shy  and  afraid  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
before  the  teacher  for  fear  of  failure,  the  shock  of 
which  is  great  to  him  in  proportion  to  his  endeavor. 
Said  a business  man  of  large  affairs  who  was  studying 
music  as  a pastime,  “I  understand  exactly  what  you 
want  me  to  do,  and  when  1 am  at  home  and  not  think- 
ing of  anything  but  just  the  music,  I hit  it  on  the 
nose  every  time.”  Fear  of  criticism  and  thoughts  of 
personal  self  must  be  eliminated,  together  with  hurry 
and  worry,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  discouragements 
of  every  kind.  Instead  we  must  substitute  eager 
pleasure  and  create  an  attitude  of  a working  poise 
coupled  with  intense  interest  in  the  music  itself  and  in 
the  details  of  re-creating  it.  For  we  are  as  we  feel,  not 
as  we  think.  A great  love  for  detail  must  be  incul- 
cated, for  as  Arthur  Foote  reminds  us:  "The  greatest 

weakness  in  our  musical  and  other  education  lies  in 
this — that  young  people  at  home,  and  in  public  or 
private  schools,  are  seldom  made  to  do  anything  just 
so.  Exact  thinking  and  accurate  performance  are  the 
exception.” 

UNPRODUCTIVE  PRACTICE. 

Students  must  not  practice  carelessly,  still  less  must 
they  practice  cautiously.  A pitiful  and  disastrous 
objective  striving  to  make  the  tones  just  a little  louder 
or  just  a little  softer,  is  often  the  result  of  trying  only 
to  do  as  they  are  told,  and  so,  with  wary  calculation 
and  solicitously  heedful  of  fingers  and  keys,  and  per- 
haps even  expecting  failure,  they  “try  hard,”  instead 
of  strongly  yet  easily  listening  for  a desired  and  ex- 
pected amount  of  tone.  The  fingers,  even  if  but  little 
schooled,  almost  automatically  produce  at  least  a close 
approximation  to  the  tonal  quality  and  quantity  desired. 
The  mis-called  education  which  causes  or  permits  to 
continue  such  incorrect  habits  of  soul,  mind  and  body, 
too  often  so  warps  and  twists  the  real  nature  and  hides 
the  abilities  that  the  observer  is  reminded  of  the  con- 
torted, flattened  and  elongated  images  seen  in  the  room 
nf  mirrors,  the  "House  of  Laughter,”  at  Conev  Island. 
Deficient  in  education,  taste,  body,  brain,  imagination, 
emotion  and  other  fundamental  things,  are  many  who 
aspire  to  learn  music,  yet  from  this  unpromising  ma- 
terial must  the  teacher  of  music  produce  pianists,  even 
though  the  mental  processes  of  some  of  them  be  as 
sluggish  as  those  of  the  snail,  which,  for  purposes  of 
scientific  observation  was  thrown  into  a polished  glass 
tank  of  water  containing  only  a delicately  balanced 
see-saw.  The  immersed  snail,  in  his  effort  to  regain 
the  land,  found  and  crawled  upon  the  submerged  sea- 
saw,  until  his  weight  swung  the  bar  downward  at  the 
other  end.  when  he  reversed  himself  and  crawled  up- 
ward again  until,  arriving  at  the  end  lie  started  from, 
the  bar  again  swung  downward,  wlun  he  again  re- 
versed, and  thus  stupidly  and  patiently  continued  the 
performance  with  e.'uh  oscillation,  not  realizing  that  his 
1 brought  him  no  nearer  the  land  than  when  he 
uart'-d  upon  his  endless  and  unnroductive  journey. 

any  a pupil  will  continue  patiently  and  unintelli- 
v 1 1 working,  grinding  away,  many  hours  of  each 
‘l"  • v-’-’ii-  ly  and  s"nsHessly  believing  thus  some  day 

to  learn,  but  in  reali:>  only  stagnating  in  an  atmosphere 


of  “All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.”  His  mental 
attitude  is  like  that  of  the  old  nurse  who  says  that  she 

Always  hopes  for  the  best  and  looks  for  the  worst.” 
Even  the  naturally  talented  student  usually  works 
more  with  his  fingers  than  with  his  ears  and  brain. 
And  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  student  over, 
to  rid  him  of  many  habits  and  tendencies  which  he  has 
thought  of  as  virtues,  and  on  which  he  has  prided  him- 
self, such  as  muscular  and  mental  limpness,  which  he 
denominates  relaxation  ; rigidity  and  stiffness  which  he 
calls  strength  and  firmness  ; coarse  loudness,  which  to 
him  is  brilliancy  and  fire;  meekness,  which  he  calls 
modesty;  coldness,  which  he  thinks  of  as  reserve;  cau- 
tion, which  he  names  carefulness;  carelessness,  which 
he  believes  to  be  freedom ; inattention  to  the  music, 
which  he  names  individual  interpretation,  talent  and 
personality. 

WORK  IS  VICTORY. 

In  piano  playing,  a perfect  coordination  of  mind  end 
body  must  be  aimed  for,  and  incessantly  worked  for. 
Work  is  victory.  Said  Paderewski,  recently,  "I  try  al- 
ways to  hold  high  the  character  of  my  art,  to  hold  it 
pure.  ...  I will  confess  to  you  that  I am  a hard, 
persistent  worker.  ...  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
the  case  of  piano  playing  the  message  of  the  brain  has 
to  be  interpreted  by  muscular  action,  and  the  more 
highly  trained  are  the  muscles,  the  more  harmonically 
working  the  nervous  system,  the  nearer  it  is  possible 
for  the  player  to  succeed  in  getting  that  which  he  pro- 
duces to  approximate  that  which  he  conceives  he  feels.” 
"Work,”  declares  De  Pachmann,  “this  is  my  life  secret, 
work,  unending  work.  I have  no  other  secrets.  Work 
is  the  greatest  intoxication,  the  greatest  blessing.”  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  while  these  eloquent  words 
stir  in  us  a respondent  enthusiasm  for  the  living  work 
in  which  we  have  learned  to  delight,  this  is  usually  not 
the  case  with  the  pupil  when  he  first  comes  to  us.  To 
him  we  will  not  talk  of  work,  which  to  him  merely 
means  endless  grubbing  with  minute  and  dispropor- 
tionate musical  result — because  although  he  works  hard, 
he  works  outside  of  music,  not  in  if.  Many  students — 
not  ungifted — have  spent  eight  and  ten  years,  playing 
notes,  with  fingers  and  keys  never  really  listening,  in 
the  musician’s  meaning  of  the  term. 

We  will  play  to  our  pupil  and  have  him  play  to  us, 
and  will  talk  to  him  of  music  and  renowned  musicians 
and  of  other  inspiring  subjects,  to  capture  his  curiosity 
and  arouse  his  ambition.  When  we  play  for  his  in- 
struction we  will  obviously  listen  in  a manner  that  will 
produce  desired  results;  and,  in  general,  we  will  en- 
deavor, by  pictorial  word  and  by  illustrative  action,  to 
control  his  attention  and  direct  his  efforts.  We  may 
hope,  by  such  means,  to  stir  his  imagination,  at  first 
feebly,  perhaps,  then  more  strongly,  until  at  length 
he  will  experience  that  kind  of  inner  listening  which 
is  so  penetrating  and  rhythmic,  so  absorbed  and  enrap- 
tured, that  it  takes  possession  of  the  entire  being,  body 
and  soul,  infusing  him  with  meaningful  music  which 
powerfully  pushes  for  audible  expression 


ECONOMIZE  IN  ENERGY. 

BY  B.  H.  WIRE. 

How  to  economize  energy  so  as  to  get  the  best  results 
is  a problem  for  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  is  not 
to  lie  disregarded.  Here  are  some  suggestions  as  to 
how  it  may  be  done : 

Avoid  distractions.  Don’t  gaze  out  the  window  at 
passersby  during  the  lesson,  nor  otherwise  allow  your 
pupil  to  suffer  an  interruption  of  attention. 

Avoid  drumming  when  practicing.  Apply  every  min- 
ute to  serious  study  while  at  the  piano.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  dulling  of  enthusiasm. 

Don’t  play  louder  than  necessary,  either  in  prac- 
tice or  in  public.  Taking  “f’s”  and  "ft’s”  louder  than 
needed  is  just  so  much  extra  energy  gone  and  invites 
fatigue. 

Don  r draw  tiik  lesson  out  to  an  abnormal  length 
unless  the  pupil  demands  it  and  really  knows  why  he 
desires  it  and  you  are  sure  he  needs  it. 

Concentrate  carefully.  If  the  mind  lags,  you  may 
be  sure  you  are  not  applying  yourself  as  you  ought  or 
something  else  is  wrong.  This  applies  also  to  your 
pupils. 

Be  sincere.  Every  thought,  action  and  word  con- 
tribute a result  Insincerity  is  sometimes  called  dis- 
honesty in  purpose,  which  surely  takes  energy  in  vary- 
ing degrees. 

Cultivate  calmness  and  make  the  very  best  of  every 
situation  as  you  meet  it. 


AWAKENING  INTEREST  IN  DULL  PUPIL 


BY  MRS.  LILIAN  M.  WHITE. 


Young  boys  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  ;>j 
the  ones  who  cause  the  most  wear  and  tear  on  '[I 
teachers  gray  matter,  as  they  show  sometimes  il 
most  unexpected  likes  and  dislikes.  An  utter  lack 
interest  is  sometimes  exhibited  when  a bright,  cate  I 
piece  is  given  which  boys  would  be  supposed  to  el 
joy,  and  in  its  place  something  like  a solemn  fune  ■ 
march  will  be  studied  faithfully  and  played  wl 
remarkable  feeling  and  taste. 

Again,  a piece  of  martial  music,  which  wouj 
naturally  stir  any  hoy’s  soul,  is  passed  by  with  negkl 
and  indifference,  and  the  daintiest  of  fairy-like  coil 
positions  is  asked  for  in  its  stead;  and  well  for  t !■ 
advancement  of  such  pupils  if  they  are  sometim  j 
allowed  their  choice  in  the  matter;  it  can  be  doi! 
with  no  loss  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  teach  | 
and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  concernel 
when  the  increased  interest  shown  is  taken  into  coil 
sideration.  Sometimes  diffidence  or  timidity  on  tl 
part  of  the  pupil  hinders  freedom  of  expression  cj 
execution.  Teachers  realize  this  more  fully  thal] 
pupils,  and  should  work  with  all  their  powers  for  tllj 
bringing  about  of  those  conditions  which  the  individu. 
ease  demands,  for  no  two  cases  are  alike,  or  to  ifl 
benefited  by  the  same  treatment.  Teacher  and  pupil 
must  be  in  perfect  accord  with  each  other  and  wit1, 
the  music  studied  or  there  is  partial  failure. 

PUPILS  WHO  EXPECT  THEIR  THINKING  DONE  FO 
THEM. 

Few  teachers  escape  the  trial  of  the  listless,  shallow 
ease-loving  pupils  who  expect  their  thinking  and  count 
ing  to  be  done  for  them  (and  as  much  of  their  othe 
work  as  is  possible)  while  they  float  to  a musical 
heaven  on  flowery  beds  of  ease.  These  cases  cat 
sometimes  be  aroused  from  their  attitude  of  apath; 
when  all  the  usual  methods  of  urging  to  thorougi 
study  have  failed,  by  the  recital  of  incidents  in  tin 
lives  of  notable  people  who  have  overcome  grea 
obstacles  and  made  names  for  themselves  in  somi 
special  line  of  work,  whether  art,  science,  or  literature 
it  matters  not.  The  lives  of  the  great  musicians  art 
full  of  just  such  incidents,  but  many  times  the  im 
pression  is  deeper  and  more  lasting  if  the  subject! 
chosen  be  one  not  in  any  way  connected  with  music 
The  history  of  our  own  and  other  times  can  ba 
drav/n  upon,  and  that  mind  is  indeed  dull  which; 
fails  to  respond  to  the  inspiring  instances  that  care 
be  cited.  A fine  illustration  of  the  unlimited1 
possibilities  waiting  to  reward  the  student  who 
searches  deeply  may  be  found  in  an  incident  related 
by  the  late  Dean  N.  S.  Shaler  in  his  autobiography. 
\\  hen  he  began  his  studies  under  the  great  naturalist, 
Louis  Agassiz,  he  was  given  a table  and  a tin  pan1 
for  apparatus,  and  a small  alcohol-preserved  fish  to 
study.  In  about  one  hour’s  time  he  was  sure  he  knew' 
all  that  ever  could  be  known  about  that  fish;  and 
began  to  look  for  an  opportunity  to  air  his  discoveries. 
Agassiz,  who  was  bent  on  testing  the  fibre  of  his 
pupil,  did  not  come  near  him.  Shaler,  piqued  and 
put  on  his  mettle,  took  up  the  fish  again  and  worked 
at  it  for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  -was 
given  a chance  to  tell  what  he  knew',  and  after  all 
those  hours  of  labor  w'as  met  with  these  words:  “That 
is  not  right.”  Then  he  began  w'ork  anew'  and  in 
earnest,  and  in  another  seven  days,  of  ten  hours  each, 
he  conquered  the  difficulties  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  given  new  w'ork.  namely,  a half  peck  or  so 
of  bones,  which  proved  to  be  skeletons  of  fish,  which, 
with  no  instruction  whatever,  he  w'as  supposed  to 
sort  out  and  fit  together  in  the  correct  way.  For 
two  months  this  occupied  him  and  then  he  w'as  put 
upon  still  more  difficult  work,  but  now  came  the  joy 
and  sense  of  uplift  that  comes  from  conquering. 

Helen  Keller’s  achievements  are  another  instance  of 
incessant  painstaking  work.  But  here  again  we  find 
the  patient,  great-souled  teacher,  who  uses  her  love 
for  her  work,  and  confidence  in  her  pupil  as  levers 
in  lifting  that  pupil  to  the  unique  position  which  she 
holds  to-day.  No  wonder  that  Miss  Keller,  with  the 
memory  of  such  a teacher,  can  say  to  hearing,  seeing, 
speaking  people,  "I  am  as  happy  as  you  are.” 

I he  spirit  of  work  of  the  kind  just  mentioned 
is  what  counts,  and  the  fact  that  music  is  an  art  as- 
well  as  a-  science,  does  i ot  lessen  the  demands  made 
on  the  student ; rather  are  they  increased,  for  the 
study  must  be  approached  from  the  aesthetic  as  well 
as  from  the  scientific  side. 
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Tone-Production  by  Means  of 
the  Pressure  Touch 

By  J.  FRANK  LEVE 


There  are  many  different  qualities  of  touch,  giving 
£ . ide  field  of  tone  production  employed  by  the  “Artist 
j mist”  to  produce  the  never-ending  variety  of  tone 
\ ich  so  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  a composition 
;1  at  the  same  time  captivates  the  listener.  How 
( en  has  the  musical  student,  while  attending  a piano 
i ital,  been  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  the 
« ging  quality  of  tone  produced  by  the  artist  while 
ndering  a Chopin  nocturne  or  a composition  of  the 
mantic  School.  The  next  morning  the  student,  with 
n same  composition  on  his  piano,  endeavors  to  pro- 
, ce  the  same  tone  effects  and  meets  with  dismal 
lure.  He  repeatedly  asks  himself,  Is  it  continued 
jictice  or  is  it  an  inspiration  that  gives  each  individual 
ger  the  requisite  key  pressure  for  tone  playing? 
Table  to  answer  the  question,  he  appeals  to  his 
i.cher,  and  is  told  that  it  is  temperamental,  and  will 
abably  come  later  on.  He  is  filled  with  disappoint- 

I-nt  because,  after  reaching  a high  degree  of  “tech- 
:al”  proficiency,  he  finds  himself  lacking  in  the  so- 
lied  “tone-playing.” 

MAKING  THE  PIANO  SING. 


He  has  failed  because  he  has  never  been  taught  the 
sic  principles  necessary  to  produce  the  “singing  qual- 

I-  of  tone”  produced  by  the  pressure  touch,  also 
cause  he  has  not  had  the  necessary  practice  to 
quire  facile  finger  muscles.  There  are  rules  for  ac- 
iring  facility  in  the  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
at  apply  also  to  the  muscles  of  the  fingers.  Does  not 
e concert  performer  really  sing  through  his  fingers, 

, rather,  does  not  the  piano  sing  because  of  his  facile 
iger  muscles?  To  acquire  the  faculty  of  making  the 
ano  sing  requires  long  and  continued  practice. 
Edmund  Neupert  directed  my  attention  to  the  pres- 
ire sign  ( — ) and  to  the  great  beauty  of  the  pressure 
uch,  as  means  to  tone  production,  which  he  uses 
peatedly  in  his  Melodic  Studies,  a good  example  of 
hich  is  found  in  the  following: 

No.  I.  Allegretto. 

^ ten . „„ — 

5 - ' - 3 


Ped.  * 

I have  adopted  the  sign  ( — ) as  the  pressure  sign, 
ecause  in  classical  works,  where  this  sign  is  used,  it 
> best  produced  by  the  pressure  touch,  notwithstanding 
n musical  dictionaries  it  is  defined  as  tenuto,  sustained. 

My  claim  is  that  the  sign  ( — ) does  not  mean  tenuto 
n the  same  sense  as  when  that  musical  term  is  used, 
t rather  means,  in  addition  to  the  note  being  held 
or  the  full  time,  that  it  is  to  be  produced  by  a pressure 


on  the  key.  These  together  produce  a singing  or  vi- 
brating tone  that  “sings”  out  above  the  surrounding 
notes  (even  though  produced  by  a delicate  ^ouch),  and 
that  blends  or  melts  into  the  following  note. 

JOSEF  HOFMANN’S  OPINION. 

_,osef  Hofmann,  the  renowned  pianist,  once  explained 
this  sign  (— ) in  the  following  words : 

“It  means  that  the  notes  should  be  played  in  such 
a way  as  to  stand  somewhat  isolated  from  each  other 
and  held  down,  but  not  long  enough  to  form  a legato. 
It  also  implies  a certain  emphasis.” 

This  comes  very  near  to  my  idea  of  the  pressure 
touch,  though  I would  define  the  method  of  producing 
the  pressure  touch  as  follows : The  finger  must  cling 

to  the  key  and  the  tone  be  produced  by  a pressure  on 
the  key  sufficient  to  make  it  sing  out  or  vibrate  above 
the  surrounding  notes.  The  unemployed  finger  must 
glide  and  be  at  rest  over  the  next  note  to  be  struck, 
while  the  pressure  tone  note  is  held  so  that  it  will  blend 
or  melt  into  the  note  that  follows. 

The  underlying  thought  in  these  two  definitions  of 
the  sign  ( — ) is  very  similar.  The  pressure  on  the 
key  produces  a different  quality  of  tone  in  that  it  sings 
out  or  vibrates,  which  somewhat  isolates  or  differen- 
tiates it  from  the  tone  produced  by  a blow.  It  is  also 
held  down  so  that  it  blends  or  melts  into  the  following 
note,  which  is  like  a legato,  except  that  it  ends  at 
the  close  of  the  two  notes.  Further,  it  is  produced 
by  a certain  “emphasis,”  a pressure. 

Theo.  Kullak  says  of  the  pressure  touch,  in  his  an- 
notation on  the  Chopin  Nocturne,  Opus  9,  No.  2,  The 
first  note  of  each  of  the  groups  of  three  notes  in  the 
bass  is  to  be  produced  with  a pressure,  not  with  the 
stroke,  and  the  executing  finger  must  be  held  in  readi- 
ness over  the  key  in  order  not  to  miss  its  note  when 
it  should  be  made  in  sound. 


No.  2. 


My  experience  of  thirty  years  as  a piano  teachet  has 
convinced  me  that  you  cannot  begin  too  early  to  teach 
“tone  production,”  and  I begin  early  to  teach  the  pres- 
sure touch,  just  as  soon  as  the  pupils  are  able  to 
produce  correctly  and  with  regularity  the  notes  struck 
by  a blow. 

I have  always  found  the  pupil’s  interest  increases  in 
his  studies  when  he  grasps  the  idea  and  begins  to  put 
it  into  use,  and  as  he  matures  he  gradually  begins  to 
master  this  beautiful  touch. 

Schumann  uses  the  pressure  touch  in  the  Soldiers 
March  from  his  Album  for  the  Young,  making  a beau- 
tiful contrast  between  pressure  and  stroke  tones. 


No.  3. 


etc. 


4 

The  “Artist  Painter”  must  be  taught  light  and  shade 
before  attempting  a finished  picture,  so  the  piano 
student  must  study  the  art  of  shading  before  he  can 
produce  a finished  tone  picture,  and  the  “pressure 
touch”  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  tone 
shading. 

The  teacher  must  remember  that  there  are  notes 
requiring  a modified  accent  that  must  be  produced  with 
a delicate  touch,  yet  must  be  sustained  long  enough 
to  melt  or  blend  into  the  following  note,  and  still  must 
sing  out  above  the  accompaniment. 

Chopin’s  Nocturne,  Op.  27,  No.  1,  is  marked  with 
signs  to  show  the  great  contrast  between  staccato 
tones — tones  produced  by  the  pressure  touch — accented 
tones  and  tenuto  tones.  This  refutes  the  musical  dic- 
tionaries that  call  the  sign  ( — ) tenuto  or  an  accent, 
as  both  of  these  signs  are  also  employed. 


No.  4.  stretto. 
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In  Chopin’s  FoLfitftsic  I mprouiptu,  Op.  66,  the  author 
has  omitted  all  signs  indicating  how  it  is  to  be  played. 
I have  supplied  the  pressure  signs.  Produce  each  of 
these  notes  with  less  weight  of  pressure  than  the 
former  up  to  (/),  where  the  weight  of  pressure  must 
be  sufficient  to  make  it  sing,  and  blend  into  the  next 
note.  The  accompaniment  in  this  measure  must  be 
delicately  rendered  with  a slight  accent  on  the  notes, 
so  marked,  so  it  will  be  in  sympathy  with  the  pressure 
tones. 


No.  5. 

Largo.  Moderato  canlabile. 
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Professor  Rubner,  in  the  above  example,  suggests 
that  the  first  note  of  each  of  the  triplets,  in  the  bass, 
should  be  sustained  in  sympathy  with  the  pressure  tone 
melody,  which  unquestionably  requires  a tenuto  ren- 
dering. 

In  the  example  from  Chopin’s  Nocturne.  Op. 

No.  2,  1 have  placed  the  pressure  sign  ( I agains* 
the  melodic  tones  that  must  sing  out.  making  a beauti- 
ful contrast  between  two  notes  played  at  the  same 
t ; me — one  of  the  notes  produced  by  a stroke,  the  other 
with  a pressure.  Also  there  is  an  accented  stroke 
tone,  played  at  the  same  time  as  the  melodic  pressure 
tone,  and  they  must  all  be  in  sympathy  with  the  musical 
terms  dUni,  Calando.  smorz,  giving  a beautiful  grada- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  pressure. 
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No.  6. 


Ped.  * Fed. 


The  Serenata,  by  Moszkowski,  Op.  15,  No.  1,  con- 
tains a beautiful  example  of  the  pressure  touch  which 
must  be  rendered  in  sympathy  with  "piano”: 

No.  7. 


In  the  I'aust  Walts,  by  Franz  Liszt,  the  pressure 
tones  must  be  played  in  sympathy  with  “piano,”  and 
it  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a “ lusingando ” rendering. 


No.  8.  Allegro  vivace  assal. 


In  the  Romance  in  E\>,  by  Rubinstein,  the  first  pres- 
sure tone  must  be  in  sympathy  with  “forte”  and  the 
second  played  with  less  weight  of  pressure;  while  the 
third  must  be  played  with  still  less  weight  of  pressure 
in  sympathy  with  {.pin  />.),  and  the  fourth  with  still 
less  weight. 


No.  9. 


The  closing  example  is  from  Beethoven’s  Sonata, 
Op.  No.  2.  I see  no  other  way  of  producing  the 
upper  notes  of  the  ,-oll  chords  except  by  a pressure 
because  the  third  proceeding  measure  is  marked  de- 
er cscendo  followed  by  another  devescendo  sign  and 
in  the  following  measure  is  a p s:gn  followed  by 
another  decrescendo  sign,  while  the  measure  following 
is  marked  p.  Therefore  the  example  must  be  played 
almost  pianissimo.  Try  the  passage,  playing  it  deli- 
cately and  rolling  the  chord  up  to  its  upper  note,  and 
hold  it  only  for  its  full  time,  and  then  try  producing 
the  upper  notes  by  the  pressure  touch,  holding  it  until 
it  melts  or  blends  into  the  following  note,  and  I am 
sure  that  you  must  agree  with  me  that  the  closing 
example  fully  proves  my  contention: 


No.  10. 


pressure  touch,  as  it  will  interest  the  pupil,  and  any- 
thing that  will  interest  as  well  as  instruct  is  to  be 
used,  so  that  your  pupil  may  not  give  up  his  musical 
study  through  sheer  ennui. 

Also,  as  soon  as  your  pupils  are  able  to  produce  the 
pressure  tones,  the  beauty  of  their  playing  will  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  instructor. 


DIPLOMACY  AND  THE  INTERFERE 
MOTHER. 

BY  A TEACHER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Some  time'ago  a writer  in  The  Etude  mention] ; 
little  incident  connected  with  an  old  fashioned  insne 
tion  book  which  a parent  had  foisted  upon  the  tetiie 
with  a dismal  hysterical  note  that  “I  used  to  in 
gallons  of  tears  over  the  difficulties  of  this  book  e, 
I was  a child.”  I am  somewhat  surprised  that  h 
enterprising,  self-reliant  American  teacher  petto 
himself  to  be  dictated  to  when  assigning  the  mafia 
for  his  lessons. 

I involuntarily  fell  to  imagining  how  I should  v 
treated  the  situation,  had  I been  that  teacher.  I shi 
have  raised  one  eyebrow  slightly.  This  is  really 
five,  but  requires  a little  practice, — then  allowed  a bl 
of  suppressed  amusement  to  chase  over  my  face,  w J 
suggestion  of  horror,  after  which  I should  !y 
dimpled  up  my  fare  into  a bewitching  little  smiU| 
I had  been  that  teacher— sna  expressed  myself  in  f 
gentle  tones  somewhat  to  the  following  effect; 

“Oh  my  dear  Mrs. how  interesting  that  you  y 

preserved  the  book  all  this  time.  It  seems  a pit  j 
could  not  see  a little  more  service.  Unfortunan 
however,  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  our  purpose 
ai.1  sorry  I cannot  use  it.  I can  quite  understand  li 
you  feel  about  it,  and  hope  you  are  not  disappoiiL 
You  see  modern  methods  and  modern  books  rl 
music  so  much  more  pleasant  and  easy  for  the  begirjs 
If  you  had  had  the  advantages  of  the  instruction 
little  daughter  will  have,  those  tears  would  never  i 
been  shed.  I am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  save « 
from  unnecessary  tears  and  drudgery.  I should  k 
you  to  understand  that  a capable  teacher  is  entru! 
with  the  prescribing  of  the  music  for  her  pupils,  !< 
as  a Doctor  is  of  medicine.  I assure  you  that  I u 
order  my  little  pupil  only  such  books  as  will  en.l 
her  best  progress.  Dear  lady,  never  talk  againi 
tears  in  connection  with  music.  We  are  going  to  l|i 
no  tears  here,  only  smiles  and  gladness.  Howe}: 
we  shall  not  require  a book  to-day.  There  is  mi 
we  can  do  without  a book,  and  by  next  lesson,  I si 
have  an  excellent  one  ordered.  I do  not  mind  i 
trouble,  truly,  It  is  a pleasure  to  do  anything  forj 
pupils.  No,  don’t  thank  me,  I must  use  the  best  mes 
and  give  out  my  best  work,  or  I should  not  be  woi| 
of  the  name  of  teacher.” 

Fewer  words  might  suffice,  or  I might  even  use  m 
never  for  one  moment  doubting  the  complete  act) 
escence  of  the  mother.  The  suggestional  method  i 
wonderful  results  with  both  parents  and  pupils.  Sp| 
to  them  with  conviction  in  your  voice,  and  they  i 
drink  in  every  word  like  thirsty  soil.  This  is  no  thed 
It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  experimental 
I always  deal  so  with  my  parents,  and  never  have 
difficulty.  Maybe,  Australian  parents  are  of  a mild 
more  bidable  type,  but  surely  human  nature  is  the  sa 
in  America.  I have  never  known  anyone  yet,  here 
in  England  or  Germany  who  was  not  amenable  to  | 
laws  of  suggestion.  Suggest  by  your  whole  man 
that  your  client  has  every  confidence  in  you,  and  t 
it  for  granted  that  your  wishes  will  be  carried  c 
and  they  will  believe  it  too,  in  spite  of  themselves. 

I learned  a great  many  things  of  this  kind  fron 
very  dear  teacher.  This  sweet  soul  was  gentlen 
itself.  She  always  spoke  very  softly,  but  none  wo 
dare  to  gainsay  one  word  she  said.  She  was  ne 
known  to  speak  a cross  word,  or  to  frown,  but 
always  felt  that  an  iron  hand  was  at  the  back  of 
head,  pressing  my  nose  down  to  the  grindstone, 
always  knew  that  the  tension  would  not  be  rela> 
until  I had  satisfied  this  charming  little  tyrant.  1 
the  process  was  not  unpleasant,  for  I would  willin 
rivet  my  attention  and  strain  every  nerve  to  bring  i 
glad  look  which  always  came  with  the  mastery  ol 
difficulty,  or  the  happy  interpretation.  Somehow,  1 
inspiration  would  come  too,  musical  ideas  would  ff 
into  my  mind,  and  I could  play  better  than  I thous 
possible,  when  under  this  gentle  influence. 

All  the  pupils  felt  the  same.  There  wras  no  ma 
used  beyond  the  magic  of  fervor  and  deep  convict! 
You  might  imagine  that  there  must  have  been. a pow 
ful  and  striking  personality  at  the  back  of  much  fir 
ness  and  influence.  Know,  then,  that  this  iron-hand 
person  vras  frail  and  delicate,  shy  and  retiring,  swe 
tempered  and  generous,  absolutely  too  nervous  to  pi 
form  in  public,  for  which,  in  artistic  temperament  a 
ability,  she  was  so  peculiarly  fitted. 
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Making  Music  Interesting  to  the  General 

What  3000  Pianoforte  Recitals  Have  Taught 


By  the  Noted  American  Blind  Pianist 

EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 


editor's  Note. — Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
th  career  of  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  and  it  is  possible  the 
m > of  them  have  heard  Mr.  Terry  than  any  other  touring 
Viioso  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  given  some  three 
t!  sand  public  recitals,  has  visited  every  State  in  the 
V m many  times,  and  has  interested  great  numbers  by  his 
drriptive  talks  preceding  each  recital.  Mr.  Perry  has  been 
bll  from  childhood  but  has  always  avoided  making  capital 
oi.  of  his  affliction.  He  has  a prodigious  memory  and  a very 
einsive  repertoire.  He  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 

F -uary  14,  1855,  and  received  his  training  from  J.  W.  Hill, 

X >dore  Kullak,  Pruckner,  Clara  Schumann  and  Franz  Liszt. 

H books,  entitled  "Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Works 
ai  "Stories  of  Standard  Teaching  Pieces,”  have  been  widely 

tJ.] 

[ay  I be  pardoned  if  I endeavor  to  call  the  attention 
o professional  musicians  to  a mistake  which  I believe 
t!  majority  of  them  are  making  in  their  work,  and 
irheir  attitude  toward  the  general  public,  upon  which 
a r all  they  must  depend  for  patronage  and  financial 
si  port  ? What  is,  or  should  be,  the  ideal  aim  of  every 
tI-  musician?  To  increase  the  general  interest  and 
lligence  along  musical  lines  in  the  community  in 
uch  he  lives,  and  by  which  he  must  live.  What  is 
tl  practical  effort  of  every  rational  musician  who 
s’sists  by  playing  or  teaching?  To  increase  the  size 
ohis  audiences  or  his  classes  by  means  of  this  very 
gwth  in  interest  and  intelligence;  to  obtain  better 
vk  from  his  pupils,  better  appreciation  from  his 
limners,  higher  valuation  of  his  art  and  of  himself 
a artist;  and  to  secure  thereby  a larger,  more  reliable 
inme  This  is  their  natural,  legitimate  aim,  and  is  in 
ft  vitally  essential.  But  are  we  all  taking  the  best 
ai  surest  way  to  accomplish  it:' 

AN  IMPERATIVE  NEED. 

Ve  clai-m  that  music  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
as;  so  it  is;  and  that  the  public  ought  to  be  inter- 
red in  it  and  hungry  for  it.  So  it  ought;  but  the  fact 
i it  is  not.  Good  music  is  less  in  demand,  and  com- 
rnds  a smaller  price  in  the  public  market  than  any 
cer  commodity  in  the  world  which  requires  the 
sne  amount  of  brains  and  training  to  he  produced; 
tel  we  may  as  well  face  the  facts.  There  are  a 
tiusand  ministers,  doctors  and  lawyers  all  over  the 
ontry  taking  good  positions  in  their  respective  com- 
r.nities,  and  earning  good  livings,  who,  with  the 
;ne  relative  ability  and  equipment  would  starve  to 
( ah  in  the  musical  profession.  However  inferior  the 
ulity  of  the  wares  they  have  to  offer,  they  are  of  a 
lid  which  the  public  wants  and  thinks  it  needs;  while 
i great  mass  of  the  people  does  not  want  good  music 
; any  price,  and  the  better  it  is  the  less  they  want 
J Is  this  wholly  the  fault  of  the  public?  Instead  of 
'mning  them  as  ignorant  swine  before  whom  it  is 
Inlish,  almost  criminal,  to  cast  our  pearls,  as  we  are 
■ten  inclined  to  do,  would  it  not  he  wiser  to  look 
o the  reason  for  these  conditions  and  do  what  we 
ty  to  remove  them? 

People  do  not  enjoy  what  they  do  not  understand, 
r take  an  interest  in  tilings  about  which  they  know 
thing.  Why  should  they?  How  can  they?  It  is 
eless  to  say  they  ought  to,  and  arc  ignoramuses  if 
ey  do  not;  that  does  not  help  matters  a hit.  They 
list  he  shown  how  and  why  others  enjoy  and  under- 
tnd.  It  is  useless  to  approach  them  with  a lot  of 
limed  but  to  them  dry  and  incomprehensible  technical 
•'l' tails.  They  do  not  know  even  the  terms  we  employ, 
jie  technique  of  any  art  is  interesting  only  to  the 


specialist;  the  average  person  knows  nothing- and  cares 
less  about  your  first  and  second  theme,  your  modula- 
tion into  the  relative  minor,  your  cadenzas  and  false 
cadences,  your  development,  climax  and  anticlimax.  He 
would  not  be  interested  if  he  did,  any  more  than  a 
musician  without  a classical  education  would  find  bene- 
fit or  pleasure  in  hearing  a professor  of  Greek  parse 
a few  lines  of  Homer,  telling  you  about  the  verbs  and 
nouns,  their  moods  and  cases.  You  would  naturally 
ask,  “What  of  it?  What  has  all  that  to  do  with  me, 
or  with  life  as  I know  it?  It  may  be  all  very  valuable 
for  the  student  of  Greek,  but  what  does  it  mean? 
What  practical  application  has  it?  What  bearing  on 
the  struggles  and  suffering,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
hopes  and  loves  and  fears  of  the  race?”  To  under- 
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stand  that  lie  must  learn  Greek,  or  you  must  translate 
for  him. 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  EXPECTS  FROM  MUSICIANS. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  world  is  asking  of  us  as 
musicians  in  regard  to  the  art  of  music.  We  must 
show  it,  step  by  step,  point  by  point,  by  methods  and 
language  which  they  can  comprehend,  or  acknowledge 
ourselves  and  our  art  failures  in  every  practical  sense. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  fully  in  one  generation, 
perhaps  not  in  ten,  hut  a little  can  he  done  every  year, 
especially  with  the  young,  if  we  are  patient  and  per- 
sistent and  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  In  algebra 
and  all  other  processes  of  reasoning  hv  analogy,  we 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  We  forge 
our  chain  bridge,  link  by  link,  from  the  solid  ground 


of  familiar  facts  on  which  we  stand  across  the  gulf 
of  mist  and  uncertainty  to  the  realm  of  the  probable, 
the  reasonable,  the  logically  certain.  In  introducing  the 
child,  or  the  mentally  immature  adult  to  a new  realm 
of  thought  or  a new  form  of  art,  we  must  proceed 
in  the  same  manner,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
Thus  in  presenting  serious  music  to  the  untrained 
listener,  with  any  hope  of  awakening  real  and  lasting 
interest,  whether  he  he  young  in  years  or  merely  in 
experience  of  that  form  of  expression,  we  must  begin 
with  something  simple,  concrete  and  familiar,  like  a 
boat  ride,  a battle,  or  a storm ; or  some  common  emo- 
tion, like  joy  or  grief  or  fear;  using  language  which 
is  a familiar  medium  of  expression  to  bring  such  scene 
or  feeling  clearly  and  vividly  before  the  imagination. 
Then  we  must  show  how  that  scene  or  mood  can  be 


represented  in  music,  what  melodic  phrases  and  har- 
monic combinations  and  rhythmic  formulas  are  used 
in  the  symbolic  tone  language,  to  suggest  and  reflect 
the  precise  idea  or  emotion  already  before  the  mind. 
When  this  has  once  been  successfully  done,  the  first, 
most  difficult,  most  important  step  has  been  taken. 
When  the  most  sceptical  and  unmusical  listener  has 
been  made  to  grasp  the  connection  between  any  known 
phenomenon  or  sensation  in  life  and  its  expression  in 
the  hitherto  unknown  language  of  music,  the  door  to 
the  temple  of  musical  art  has  been  opened.  The  rest 
is  merely  a matter  of  further  experience,  investigation 
and  opportunity.  Music  is  no  longer  a sealed  book,  as 
it  avowedly  has  been  for  so  many.  The  first  page  has 
been  opened  and  in  a measure  at  least  deciphered,  and 


he  interest  grows  with  further  perusal. 

Once  prove  to  the  average  schoolboy  of  the  most 
mosaic  type  that  good  music  can  and  actually  does 
iring  to  his  mind  even  such  baldly  realistic  sugges- 
ions  as  the  sound  of  hells,  the  tramp  of  cavalry,  the 
tiurmur  of  waves  or  the  whisper  of  the  night  wind 
hrough  the  leaves,  and  you  have  opened  to  him  a new 
;ast  realm  of  mental  and  emotional  perceptions  and 
experiences.  From  that  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
subtlest,  most  abstract  idealism  of  the  great  masters  of 
onal  art  is  for  him  merely  a matter  of  time  and  in- 
rreasingly  pleasurable  development.  1 he  bars  have  been 
et  down  and  now  well-nigh  limitless  fields  of  impres- 
sions, of  helpful,  refining,  elevating  opportunity  arc 
nefore  him. 

T know  of  no  higher  gratification  for  the  educator 
than  that  sense  of  having  unlocked  to  one  human  soul 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  artistic  enjoyment,  and  cultiue, 
even  if  the  key  employed  be  of  necessity  of  the  sim- 
plest and  crudest  form. 

Every  art,  music  not  less  than  others,  is  based  upon 
life,  is  the  reflex  of  life.  This  we  must  prove  by  actual 
demonstration  if  we  would  convert  the  world  to  an 
interest  in  and  love  for  our  own  especial  art.  W e must 
show  conclusively  the  relation  between  musical  expres- 
sion and  the  life  experiences  which  arc  its  source.  We 
must  stimulate  the  intelligence  and  imagination  of  the 
listener  and  show  him  how  to  exercise  them  in  relation 
to  the  art  work  which  wc  present  to  him.  We  must 
demonstrate  the  connection  between  the  tilings  he  sees 
and  feels  and  the  expression  of  these  things  in  the 


AWAKENING  A VITAL  INTEREST. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  awaken  the 
general  public  to  a vital  interest  in  our  art ; not  merely 
as  a series  of  more  or  less  agreeable  sounds,  appeal- 
ing pleasurably  to  the  auditory  nerve  and  cleverly  ar- 
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ranged  in  certain  forms  with  logical  relation  to  each 
other,  but  as  a great  and  vivid  medium  of  expression, 
like  poetry;  instinct  with  thought,  suggestion  and 
fancy,  glowing  with  emotion  and  throbbing  with  the 
great  heart-beat  of  humanity. 

I need  not  say  that  the  convictions  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  have  been  the  raison  d ctre  of  the  Lecture- 
Recital.  A recognition  of  the  same  need  and  a great 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  recent  custom  of 
printing  annotations  concerning  each  number  upon  the 
programs  of  concerts  given  by  nearly  all  our  leading 
orchestras.  Often  these  are  too  largely  confined  to  the 
technicalities  of  musical  construction,  but  where  any- 
thing is  known  to  the  writer  of  such  annotations  re- 
garding the  origin  and  significance  of  the  compositions 
presented,  I noticed  it  is  eagerly  seized  upon  and  made 
much  of.  I have  been  too  busy  myself  with  concerts 
during  the  season  to  speak  from  personal  experience, 
but  I have  been  informed  by  the  musical  critic  of  one 
of  our  leading  Boston  newspapers  that  no  new  com- 
position has  been  presented  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  for  several  years  past  which  was  not  based 
upon  some  literary,  legendary,  or  historic  material. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  why  does  the  average  in- 
telligent and  educated  person  need  assistance  before 
taking  interest  in  the  best  musical  works,  the  answer 
is  simply  because  music  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  fine 
arts ; painting  and  sculpture  have  been  longer  among 
us,  and  poetry  is  a still  older  sister.  To  illustrate,  a 
person  of  education  and  culture  could  hardly  look  at 
one  of  Raphael’s  Madonnas  and  see  nothing  but  a 
beautiful  woman  with  a baby  in  her  arms;  because  the 
story  of  the  Christ-child  and  its  expression  in  painting 
has  been  well  known  to  him  from  his  youth  up.  Like- 
wise a well-bred  college  graduate  could  not  look  upon 
a Venus  in  marble  and  see  only  the  figure  of  a lovely 
woman  with  an  apple  in  her  hand,  because  he  is 
familiar  with  Greek  mythology  and  the  story'  of  Paris. 
Yet  thousands  of  such  people  of  culture  would  hear 
a Beethoven  Symphony  or  a Chopin  Nocturne  without 
an  inkling  of  its  meaning  or  a thrill  of  emotion. 

Hence  the  need  and  importance  of  every  particle  of 
illuminating  information  obtainable. 


APPRECIATING  THE  BEST. 

Cavil  as  they  will,  the  European  critics  can  not  deny 
that  American  audiences  persist  in  enduring  the  latest 
musical  novelties  and  enduring 'them  in  copious  measure 
whether  they  like  them  or  not.  The  London  Symphony 
orchestra  has  just  announced  a policy  of  adhering  to 
standard  modern  and  classical  works  rather  than  in- 
troducing novelties.  It  is  claimed  that  London  audi- 
ences ignore  programs  made  up  of  novelties.  Un- 
musical America,  on  the  contrary,  demands  immediate 
transplanting  of  the  most  unusual,  or  the  most  bizarre 
tone  combinations.  A large  measure  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  Theodore  Thomas  was  in  his  progressiveness 
in  finding  new  and  wonderful  material  in  Europe  and 
bringing  it  to  light  in  America.  Robert  Franz,  writer 
of  immortal  Lieder,  found  his  first  really  appreciative 
audience  in  America,  and  Liza  Lehmann’s  delightful 
In  a Persian  Garden  had  to  wait  for  the  warmth  of 
American  appreciation  before  its  oriental  blossoms 
opened  wide. 

This  readiness  to  appreciate  new  things  which  we 
unquestionably  manifest  is  by  no  means  due  to  a lack 
of  the  ability  to  appreciate  properly.  We  may  not  have 
the  technical  equipment  of  all  those  who  ascend  the 
hill  at  Bayreuth,  hut  much  hearing  of  the  best  has 
drilled  us  in  how  to  determine  what  is  good  without 
obliging  us  to  look  upon  anything  unconventional  as 
unpardonable.  The  reception  given  to  Boris  Godounow, 
Salome,  and  Pelleas  et  M elisande  are  certainly  a fair 
test  of  our  musical  liberal-mindedness.  Even  Carmen 
(which,  despite  its  immortal  charm,  seems  a little  bit 
old-fashioned  when  compared  with  Schoenberg’s  latest) 
failed  dismally  at  first  in  making  the  impression  the 
composer  desired.  Some  time  ago  Chaminade  recounted 
in  the  Century  the  opening  impression  thus: 

“Before  the  first  performance  occurred,  footlight  gos- 
sip scattered  tidings  that  the  music  was  “strange.”  the 
book  risque,  the  interpretation  extraordinary.  Carmen 
was  brought  out  in  the  Salle  Favart  on  March  3rd, 
1875,  in  the  presence  of  all  Paris,  the  world  of  fashion, 
literature  and  art.  Carmen,  a work  brimming  with 
\ italit_v  and  action,  whose  dazzling  brilliancy  was  later 
n to  gather  and  mingle  in  one  and  the  same  outburst 
l"  enthusiasm  the  public,  the  artists,  and  the  critics — 
ii  was  not  understood!  The  listeners,  astonished 
i .'In  r than  delighted,  remained  cold.” 

What  v ' 1 u Id  the  Paris  of  1875  sav  to  the  manner  in 
w h l)'hn->y'..  masterpiece  was  received  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago? 


LENDING  INTEREST  TO  THE  PUPIL’S 
RECITAL. 

BY  FREDERICK  H.  MARTENS. 

The  average  piano  recital  by  pupils  can  be  made 
far  more  interesting  for  all  concerned,  by  giving  unity 
to  its  program,  making  each  of  its  numbers  part  of  a 
well-planned  scheme,  instead  of  having  them  string 
along  disconnectedly,  one  after  another,  without  any 
interrelation.  A program  whose  numbers  illustrate 
some  special  period,  some  type  of  musical  development, 
or  some  one  of  the  many  points  of  contact  between 
music  and  life  itself,  is  bound  to  have  a unity  which 
the  more  conventional  form  of  program  lacks,  and 
in  this  connection  quite  a few  programs  of  real  educa- 
tional value  and  interest  suggest  themselves.  Such 
titles  as  “Dances  of  the  Nations,”  “The  Music  of  the 
Heart,”  “Voices  of  Nature,”  "The  Orient  in  Piano 
Music,”  “Musical  Mood-Pictures  from  Many  Lands,” 
"Military  Music,”  are  full  of  possibilities. 

For  instance,  say  the  teacher  decides  to  give  a 
“Rococo  Recital,”  not  necessarily  dealing  strictly  with 
eighteenth  century  Franch  music,  but  trying  to  present, 
through  the  medium  of  music  in  general,  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  period  itself;  its  grace,  its 
cheerfulness,  its  artistic  charm.  What  attractive  pos- 
sibilities are  offered  for  a little  musical  affair  whose 
novelty  will  be  sure  to  give  general  pleasure. 

AN  INTERESTING  PERIOD. 

The  teacher  knows,  of  course,  that  the  adjective 
“rococo,”  was  originally  applied  to  French  decoration 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  with  its  wealth  of  delicate 
scroll,  shell  and  foliage  ornament;  and  that  its  mean- 
ing has  since  broadened  until  it  expresses  the  very 
spirit  of  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  in  France — 
the  “rococo”  period — the  brilliant  age  of  luxury,  ex- 
travagance and  taste  which  preceded  the  French  revolu- 
tion. It  was  the  age  of  polish  and  picturesqueness, 
of  engaging  grace  in  every  detail  of  existence.  As 
such,  it  has  not  failed  to  influence  the  composer,  and 
a number  of  charming  musical  fancies  show  how  he 
has  responded  to  its  appeal. 

We  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
sixteen  pupils  in  various  stages  of  advancement  are 
to  take  part  in  this  program;  two  little  beginners,  in 
the  first  grade,  tremendously  proud  of  a chance  to  dem- 
onstrate some  of  their  newly  acquired  ability  as  pianists ; 
three  others  in  the  second  grade,  and  the  same  number 
in  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  As  we  go  higher 
up,  the  ranks  may  be  supposed  to  thin  somewhat : 
there  will  he  two  pianists  in  the  fifth,  and  one  each 
respectively,  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
How  could  the  program  of  a “Rococo  Recital”  be 
planned?  The  following  might  be  suggested: 

A ROCOCO  RECITAL. 

Grade  Composition. 

1.  Old  French  Dance.  Op.  31,  No.  2 — 
Edmund  W Addington. 

Minuet  from  Don  Juan — Mozart. 

2.  Bluctte  Walt.1:.  Op.  272,  No.  1 — 

J.  B.  Duvernoy. 

Shepherd  and  Shepherdess — W.  C. 
E.  Seerof.ck. 

A Lady  of  Quality,  Minuet — 
Carl  Wolf. 

3.  La  Chasse — Henri  Weil. 
Marquisette.  Dance  Pompadour — 

Paul  Wachs. 

Les  Graces  (Le  Pas  des  Graces ) 
Marche  Llegante — Paul  Wachs. 

4.  Rococo,  Op.  149,  No.  5 — N.  von 

Wii.m. 

Gavotte  du  Palais  Royal- — Maurice 
Lee. 

Petite  Scene  de  Ballet— Edouard 
Schuett. 

5.  Menuct  Louis  SI'.  Op.  370— 
A.  de  Kontski. 

Seladon,  Impromptu  Walts.  Op. 

59 — Constantine  Stern bkr  ., 

6.  Les  Couriers.  Capncc,  Op.  41) — 
Theo.  Ritter. 

7.  Mascarade,  Paladin.  Op.  24.  No. 
1 — Edmund  Laurens. 

8.  Andante  from  Surprise  Symphony 
Haydn,  Arr.  by  Saint-Saens. 

This  program  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  suggestion 
of  the  charm  and  grace  of  the  rococo  age  in  music. 
In  the  two  numbers  for  first  grade  we  have,  in  addi- 


No. OF 
Pupils. 
2 

3. 

3. 

3. 


1. 

1. 

1. 


tion  to  the  dainty  Old  French  Dance,  the  ideal  min  t, 
from  Don  Juan,  whose  composer,  Mozart,  is  of  couj, 
largely  identified  with  the  music  of  the  eighteeh 
century.  In  connection  with  each  group  of  numb!;, 
the  teacher,  if  inclined,  may  make  a few  remsk 
which  establish  the  connection  between  the  pii  $ 
played  and  the  epoch  they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  t 
might  be  mentioned,  for  instance,  that  Mozart  a a 
boy  of  eight,  played  in  the  Hofburg  at  Vienna  r 
the  imperial  family,  and  that  when  Marie  Antoine  ■ 
then  a child  of  his  own  age,  slipped  and  fell  on  e 
polished  waxed  floor,  he  gallantly  helped  her  up  ;ju 
even  promised  to  marry  her.  The  succeeding  grip 
may  call  for  some  mention  of  the  aristocratic  shephea 
and  shepherdesses  of  Versailles,  the  marquises  ;}( 
marchionesses  who  played  at  'tending  sheep,  and  i 
the  “Lady  of  Quality”  of  the  day. 

BRILLIANT  TEACHING  PIECES. 

In  the  third  group  exception  should  not  be  tali 
to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  numbers  of  our  suggesjf 
program  are  by  the  same  composer,  Paul  Wachs. 
modern  composers  for  the  piano  have  written  mi: 
more  characteristic  of  the  frivolous,  graceful  sp’j 
of  the  rococo  period.  Hence,  we  have  his  Dad 
Pompadour  to  recall  the  celebrated  marchioness  wi 
ruled  the  kingdom;  La  Chasse,  demanding  a bit 
notice  of  the  important  part  hunting  played  in  fe 
life  of  the  French  court  in  the  eighteenth  centul 
and  Les  Graces,  a sparkling  march  to  which  the  Bh; 
Musketeers  might  have  presented  arms  in  the  cou1- 
vard  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  group  four  we  have  a delightful  musical  mod 
picture,  Rococo,  which  in  itself  reflects  the  charm  j 
the  period ; a Gavotte  du  Palais  Royal,  named  frit 
that  agglomeration  of  restaurants,  shops  and  theats 
called  the  “Palais  Royal,”  which  was  the  centre  ; 
gayety  in  the  city  of  Paris  before  the  Revoluticf 
and  a little  ballet  scene  by  Schuett,  suggesting  a j- 
mark  anent  French  opera  at  the  time,  and  the  import:: 
part  the  ballet  played  in  it. 

MORE  DIFFICULT  WORKS. 

For  grade  five,  we -have  a brilliant  minuet  in  tj 
grand  style,  a minuet  of  Louis  XV,  the  king  who 
name  always  occurs  to  us  in  connection  with  t- 
word  rococo;  and  an  effective  improvisational  wall 
which  might  be  considered  a musical  character-stu 
of  one  of  the  aristocratic  shepherds  of  the  time] 
they  went  by  the  names  of  Seladon,  Strephon.  a 
Clintandcr  in  those  days.  In  grade  6 we  have  7] 
Couriers,  a brilliant  caprice  which  gives  a realisj 
portrayal  of  how  the  royal  couriers,  the  mount 
messengers  attached  'to  the  court,  galloped  along  t 
post-roads  of  Old  France.  In  grade  7 the  pie] 
selected  is  a Mascarade,  vivid,  colorful  music  tl 
evokes  the  great  public  masked  balls  which  were  su 
a feature  of  the  social  life  of  eighteenth  eentu 
Paris.  In  grade  8 we  conclude  the  program  with  t 
magnificent  Andante  from  Haydn’s  Surprise  Symfhor 
in  the  sonorous  arrangement  by  Saint-Saens.  It  shou 
not  he  forgotten  that  Haydn  was  another  compos 
personally  acquainted  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and  th 
he  named  one  of  his  symphonies  “Le  Reine  de  Franc 
in  her  honor. 

And  it  must  he  remembered  that  our  “Roco 
Program”  is  suggestive  only;  that  if  more  or  less  th 
sixteen  pupils  are  to  take  part,  the  program  can 
extended  or  narrowed  down  as  convenience  dictate 
without  losing  sight  of  the  idea  itself. 

Even  the  connecting  remarks  or  a resume  are  n 
absolutely  necessary,  though  they  undoubtedly  help  t 
interest  and  make  for  completeness;  for  the  music 
itself  alone,  if  selected  with  due  regard  for  contrr 
and  color  and  the  individual  needs  of  each  pup 
should  and  will  illustrate  its  program  perfectly.  E 
periment  practically  with  the  idea,  if  it  appeal  to  yi 
at  all,  for  the  writer’s  own  experience  justifies  t 
prediction  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  resui 
you  secure. 


Music  is  a moral  law.  It  gives  a soul  to  the  whe 
universe,  wings  to  the  mind,  flight  to  the  imaginatic 
a charm  to  sadness,  and  gaiety  and  life  to  everythir 
Ft  is  the  essence  of  order  and  harmony,  and  leads  to  ; 
that  is  good,  just  and  beautiful  of  which  it  is  t 
invisible,  but  nevertheless  the  dazzling,  passionate  ai 
eternal  form. — Plato. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FROM  SONATAS. 

"Please  explain  the  proper  order  in  which  to 
study  the  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  Sonatas, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult.  I have  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  this.  The  Sonata  albums  begin 
with  Haydn  in  0,  hut  1 have  better  success  in 
teaching  Mozart's  in  C first.”  F.  M. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  difficulty  of  many 
f the  simpler  sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  If  you 
ave  better  success  in  using  the  two  C major  sonatas 
if  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  the  manner  you  suggest,  that 
5 certainly  the  best  order  for  you  to  place  them  in. 
f you  are  just  beginning  your  teaching  it  is  well  to 
ollow  the  order  indicated  by  older  teachers.  If  you 
ave  had  a good  deal  of  experience,  however,  your  own 
bservations  should  be  invaluable  to  you.  The  greatest 
difficulty  with  young  teachers  is  in  determining  just 
when  a pupil  may  be  ready  for  a given  piece.  Most 
rrors  are  on  the  side  of  giving  pupils  music  that  is 
ij  (oo  difficult  for  them.  There  are  innumerable  teachers 
n the  country  who  have  not  been  properly  prepared 

! :or  their  work,  in  most  cases  insufficiently  prepared,  so 
hat  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  determine 
he  correct  grade  of  difficulty  of  any  composition. 

I when  an  experienced  and  cultivated  teacher  receives  a 
lew  pupil  who  comes  from  this  class  of  teachers,  per- 
laps  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  advanced  in- 
duction, he  is  usually  amazed  with  the  repertoire 
vhich  that  pupil  brings. 

Not  many  months  ago  I had  an  illustration  of  this 
vhich  was  representative,  although  carried  to  an  un- 
usual extreme.  A pupil  came  to  me,  sent  by  her  own 
eacher  who  previously  prepared  me  for  remarkable 
ability  and  advancement,  and  asked  for  “finishing”  in- 
duction. She  brought  a large  roll  of  music  in  which 
vere  Chopin’s  Etudes,  and  Liszt’s  Etudes  d’Exccution 
T ranscendente,  of  which  she  had  “learned”  five  or  six. 

; had  her  play  portions  of  the  latter.  With  absolutely 
10  idea  of  how  to  use  her  hands,  she  hammered 
hrough  easy  places,  with  down  hand  touch,  with  fair 
:acility,  labored  through  difficult  places  slowly  without 
wen  two  consecutive  beats  alike,  and  played  the  rapid 
•uns  in  the  cadenzas  at  a speed  that  did  not  even  ap- 
iroximate  the  tempo  a pupil  is  expected  to  attain  in 
Jzerny’s  Opus  299.  These  etudes,  among  the  most 
lifficult  ever  written,  and  played  in  this  manner,  were 
supposed  to  be  brilliant  examples  of  what  she  could 
lo.  All  her  pieces  were  played  in  the  same  manner. 
The  only  thing  for  her  to  do  would  be  to  practically 
jegin  over  again,  and  practically  start  from  Czerny 
Tpus  299,  after  some  fundamental  technic  had  been 
established.  Realizing  that  she  would  resent  any  sug- 
gestion of  this  sort,  I declined  to  teach  her,  knowing 
hat  it  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task. 

Although  extreme,  the  experience  is  not  uncommon, 
jft  should  set  all  teachers  thinking,  especially  those  of 
mall  training  who  are  perfectly  sure  of  themselves, 
it  is  a critical  point  and  may  mean  the  complete  ruin 
>f  many  pupils.  Indeed,  if  a case  like  the  foregoing 
:ou!d  mean  a suit  for  damages  it  might  result  in  a 
general  raising  of  the  standard  among  incompetent 
jeachers.  Those  who  are  most  sure  of  themselves  and 
heir  methods  often  have  the  least  right  to  be.  Ignor- 
ance of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  a pupil  means 
ignorance  of  what  there  is  that  can  be  done.  Hence 
the  duty  of  every  young  teacher  to  make  every  pos- 
sible use  of  every  possible  means  of  self-improvement. 

I This  may  seem  to  be  wandering  from  the  point,  and 
perhaps  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  one  who  is  asking 
for  information.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for 
E M.  s letter,  an  extract  only  of  which  is  printed,  in- 
dicates an  intelligent  teacher  who  wishes  to  work  in 
the  right  manner.  Neither  is  the  determination  of  the 
best  manner  in  which  to  select  and  grade  music  to  be 
Jsed,  wandering  from  the  point  suggested  in  the  letter. 
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I would  suggest,  farther,  however,  that  it  is  unwise  to 
use  too  many  of  the  Mozart  and  Haydn  sonatas  with 
the  average  pupil,  especially  to  have  them  learn  the 
whole  of  every  sonata.  In  some  of  them  there  is  too 
much  disparity  in  the  grade  of  difficulty  of  the  various 
movements.  Not  only  this,  but  unless  the  pupil  is 
quick  to  learn,  he  or  she  becomes  tired  of  the  composi- 
tion before  it  is  finished.  This  may  be  foolish,  but  it 
is  human,  and  as  such  must  have  consideration.  There- 
fore, selecting  the  one  or  two  finest  movements  of  a 
sonata  is  often  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Another 
consideration  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the 
literature  of  the  piano  of  the  grade  of  difficulty  of 
these  sonatas  has  increased  so  enormously  in  the  past 
half  century  that  a pupil  cannot  afford  to  spend  a dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time  on  any  one  composer. 
As  a matter  of  education  and  familiarity  with  various 
compositions  and  composers  of  merit,  a wide  diversity 
may  be  used  in  the  selection  of  pieces.  Use  only  a 
few  of  the  best  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  therefore.  Of 
Haydn,  those  in  G,  C,  F,  D,  E flat  major,  and  C sharp 
minor,  are  enough  to  choose  from.  Of  Mozart,  as 
numbered  in  Cotta  edition.  No.  1 in  C,  No.  4 in  F.  No. 
6 in  F,  No.  9 in  A,  are  sufficient.  Neither  should  all 
of  these  be  given  to  any  one  pupil. 

Every  cultivated  musician  should  be  familiar  with  all 
of  Beethoven’s  sonatas,  although  he  may  not  perfect 
them  all  in  practice.  There  is  a great  deal  of  music 
that  every  musician  should  know,  even  though  he  may 
not  play,  simply  as  a matter  of  education.  While  some 
of  the  Beethoven  sonatas  may  be  thoroughly  polished, 
others  should  be  read  until  their  ideas  are  fixed  in  the 
mind.  Some  pupils  who  are  quick  to  learn,  and  who 
are  studying  professionally,  omit  none  of  Beethoven’s 
sonatas.  They  may  be  progressively  arranged  as  fol- 
lows, although  players  do  not  always  agree  as  to  the 
exact  order  that  is  best:  Op.  49,  Nos.  1 and  2;  Op.  79; 
Op.  10.  No.  1 ; Op.  14,  No.  2;  Op.'  2,  No.  1 ; Op.  14.  No. 

1 ; Op.  2,  No.  3;  Op.  22;  Op.  13;  Op.  7;  Op.  31,  No.  1; 
Op.  28;  Op.  10,  No.  2;  Op.  31,  No.  3;  Op.  10.  No.  3; 
Op.  26 ; Op.  27,  No.  1 ; Op.  78 ; Op.  81  ; Op.  27,  No.  2 ; 
Op.  31;  Op.  54;  Op.  57;  Op.  109;  Op.  101;  Op.  110; 
Op.  Ill  ; Op.  106. 

You  are  not  likely,  in  your  average  work,  to  find 
pupils  who  will  progress  beyond  a few  of  the  earlier 
of  the  Beethoven  list.  The  last  dozen  belong  to  the 
highest  endeavor,  and  only  the  very  best  players  suc- 
ceed in  encompassing  them.  Not  only  technically,  but 
emotionally  and  aesthetically  they  are  very  exacting. 
They  are  beyond  the  average  skill  or  mind. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  you  must 
learn  to  consider  your  pupils  as  human  beings,  and 
therefore  subject  to  all  the  whims  and  desires  of  the 
race.  Plan  your  work  in  the  manner  that  is  most  cal- 
culated to  arouse  and  keep  the  interest  of  your  various 
pupils,  from  the  individual  standpoint  of  each,  not  giv- 
ing to  a slow  pupil,  who  is  unaccustomed  to,  and  likely 
to  be  bored  by,  high  class  music  at  first,  an  entire 
sonata.  Give  such  a pupil  single  movements,  or  short 
pieces.  In  no  case  try  to  force  the  issue.  In  matters 
of  musical  taste  you  can  only  lead.  A pupil  that  hates 
a given  piece  that  is  under  study  will  make  but  doubt- 
ful progress.  Give  something  that  interests  and  prog- 
ress will  begin  at  once.  The  reason  for  insisting  upon 
these  points  is  that  there  seem  to  be  thousands  of 
teachers  who  believe  that  a certain  routine  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  followed  in  every  instance,  regardless  of 
ability,  aptitude  or  taste.  Getting  out  of  this  rut  de- 
pends largely  upon  your  own  initiative  for  study  and 
observation,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  experience. 
Be  alive  in  every  direction,  especially  as  concerns  your 
own  work.  Don’t  accept  everything  your  own  teachers 
did,  and  which  you  have  copied  them  in  doing  in  your 
own  teaching,  as  a finality.  Assume  that  there  are 
many  new  things  to  learn  and  apply.  This  may  keep 
you  from  becoming  that  objectionable  being,  the  “has 
been.” 


ACCURACY. 

“1. .In  the  A minor  study  of  Heller’s  Opus.  40, 
last  line,  should  the  tied  bass  notes  be  played  only 
once,  continuing  the  sound  with  the  sostenuto 
pedal  ? 

”2.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  exacting  to  require 
pupils  to  practice  their  lessons  until  they  can  play 
them  over  for  the  teacher  at  least  once  without  a 
wrong  note  or  finger,  or  without  stumbling?” 

I,.  D. 

1.  If  you  will  examine  the  passage  carefully  you  will 
note  that  the  entire  brace  consists  of  a single  chord, 
that  of  A major.  “Line”  is  an  incorrect  word  to  use 
in  this  connection.  The  two  staves  that  are  played  as 
one  by  the  right  and  left  hand  should  be  spoken  of  as 
a brace.  Only  c le  chord  prevailing  throughout  the 
brace,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  sostenuto 
pedal.  The  damper  pedal  will  be  sufficient,  raising  it 
at  the  rest,  and  pressing  down  again  for  the  two  final 
chords.  A tie  indicates  that  one  note  is  a continuation 
of  the  one-  that  preceded  it.  Hence  the  several  notes 
in  the  bass  that  are  tied  together  are  in  reality  only 
one  note,  written  several  times  and  tied  simply  because 
the  bar  lines  limit  the  length  of  time  which  may  be 
indicated. 

2.  No,  it  is  not  too  exacting  to  insist  that  the  pupils 
learn  their  lessons  so  they  can  play  them.  Music  has 
little  interest  unless  it  has  uninterrupted  continuity. 
Stumbling  is  ruin  to  any  musical  passage.  If  the  pupil 
cannot  play  the  piece  without  stumbling,  he  or  she 
practically  cannot  play  it  at  all.  While  it  is  a good 
plan  to  insist  on  accuracy  of  notes  and  fingering,  yet 
there  are  times  when  the  teacher  must  use  judgment 
as  to  requiring  too  much  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  at 
any  given  time.  Some  are  easily  discouraged,  and  some- 
times have  to  be  patiently  guided  through  many  pieces 
in  which  errors  of  many  kinds  may  occur,  before  they 
develop  the  requisite  skill  to  play  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy. Hence  you  must  study  your  pupils  closely,  and 
learn  to  use  judgment  in  the  care  of  each  one.  Teach 
them  that  absolute  accuracy  will  be  necessary  ulti- 
mately, but  at  certain  periods  in  the  study  you  may 
be  obliged  to  make  many  compromises.  There  are 
many  times  when  to  condemn  a pupil  to  practice  a 
piece  another  week  simply  because  one  note  was  struck 
wrong,  although  otherwise  the  piece  was  perfectly 
played,  would  be  to  discourage  her  unnecessarily.  In 
other  words,  learn  wisdom. 

SIGHT  READING. 

“Is  it  a good  plan  for  a teacher  to  drill  a pupil 
in  sight  reading  during  a portion  of  the  lesson 
hour?”  jj  g. 

This  is  a most  excellent  plan,  the  only  difficulty  being 
that  there  is  usually  not  sufficient  time  so  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  half  hour  can  be  spared  for  this  purpose. 
If  teachers  are  giving  hour  lessons,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  be  easy  to  take  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  for  this  purpose.  Duet  playing  is 
good  for  sight  playing,  the  teacher  playing  one  of  the 
parts  and  constantly  urging  the  pupil  forward,  in  order 
that  lie  or  she  may  not  be  continually  stopping  for 
mistakes.  When  one  is  practicing  for  sight  reading,  it 
is  no  time  to  lie  trying  to  correct  mistakes.  The  object 
is  to  train, the  eye  to  grasp  the  notes  quickly,  and  the 
fingers  to  respond  instantly,  endeavoring  to  play  with 
as  few  mistakes  as  possible.  An  excellent  plan  is  to 
urge  two  pupils  who  arc  in  about  the  same  grade  to 
meet  together  once  or  twice  a week  and  practice  duets, 
procuring  some  of  the  duet  albums,  and  if  advanced 
enough,  four-hand  arrangements  of  the  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  symphonies.  All  the  modern  sym- 
phonies may  also  be  bought  arranged  in  this  manner. 
Many  years  ago  Ruth  Burragc,  in  Boston,  endowed,  a 
room  to  be  known  as  the  “Ruth  Burrage  Room,”  the 
endowment  to  maintain  two  pianos,  a large  library  and 
service.  This  room  was  free  to  all  who  wished  to  play 
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four-hand  music,  either  for  one  or  two  pianos,  hours 
being  arranged  for  in  advance,  of  course.  There  were 
also  many  volumes  of  eight-hand  music  for  two  pianos 
in  the  library.  The  fact  of  such  a room  being  endowed 
in  a music  center  like  Boston  shows  how  important 
such  practice  is  in  the  education  of  students,  the  en- 
dowment being  doubtless  the  outgrowth  of  an  often 
expressed  desire  for  such  an  opportunity  by  teachers. 
Teachers  will  do  well  to  plan  such  practice  for  their 
pupils.  Two  piano  practice  may  not  De  easily  avail- 
able, but  four-hand  practice  on  a single  piano  is  always 
possible. 

VELOCITY. 

“1.  What  studies  may  follow  Duvernoy,  Opus 
176? 

"2.  What  velocity  studies  should  lie  given  a pupil 
after  completing  Duvernoy,  Opus  120? 

Are  the  21  selected  Cramer  Studies  by  Bulow 
arranged  in  progressive  order?" 

1.  The  first  book  of  Beren’s  Nezv  School  of  Velocity, 
Op.  61,  may  be  taken  up,  using  selections  from  Heller’s 
Op.  47  with  it.  Or  the  second  book  of  Liebling’s  Se- 
lected Czerny  Studies  may  be  begun. 

2.  You  can  select  nothing  better  than  Czernv-Lieb- 
ling.  selections  from  the  last  half  of  Book  II,  and  con- 
tinuing with  the  third  book.  Then  take  up  Cramer. 
The  twenty-one  selected  studies  are  as  nearly  in  pro- 
gressive order  as  they  can  be  arranged.  The  various 
needs  of  different  pupils  often  demand  that  the  order 
be  changed.  Only  experienced  judgment  can  decide  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 


SOME  NEW  IDEAS  ON  SIGHT  READING. 


BY  LEONORA  SILL  ASHTON. 


We  are  generally  told  that  for  sight  reading  duets 
must  be  made  an  object  of  daily  practice;  for  in  this 
one  cannot  stop  to  look ; we  pause  to  consider,  but 
must  go  boldly  along,  so  as  to  keep  in  time  with  the 
companion  player.  There  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in 
this  and  much  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  practice, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  more  than  ever 
mindful  of  the  danger  of  careless  playing. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  practicing  duets  will  sharpen 
your  musical  wits  to  a marked  degree.  It  will  give 
confidence  and  cure  you  of  any  hesitancy  which  may 
have  appeared  in  your  playing;  but  after  you  have 
finished  your  duets  you  will  do  well  to  sit  down,  away 
from  the  piano,  and  read  them  over,  marking  the  parts 
that  were  slurred  over,  or  perhaps  left  out  entirely  in 
your  speed  and  exertion  to  keep  up  with  your  partner. 
Thus  you  will  learn  the  faults,  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages, of  playing  page  after  page,  without  turning  back. 

Perfection  in  sight  reading  consists  of  both  accuracy 
and  unbroken  performance.  It  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  divide  your  practice  of  this  special  branch  of 
work  into  two  parts,  for  the  two  desired  ends. 

Play  ducts  as  often  as  you  find  opportunity  to  do  so. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  this  to  give  steadiness  to 
the  brain  and  hands  and  to  quicken  the  musical  intel- 
ligence. If  you  have  no  one  with  whom  to  play  your 
four-hand  pieces,  still  leave  them  on  the  piano  before 
you  and  play  first  the  Primo  and  then  the  Secondo 
alone,  stopping  for  nothing,  but  trying  all  the  time 
with  the  given  tempo  to  observe  all  marks  as  you  go 
along — all  embellishments — and  the  correct  note  of  every 
chord  and  melody.  Two  or  three  duets  played  this  wav 
each  day  will  keep  you  in  practice  to  play  them  with 
another,  and  will  also  enable  you  to  perform  accompa- 
niments with  ease. 

For  the  second  half  of  your  practice  for  correct  sight 
reading  select  two  pieces,  one  far  below  the  standard 
you  have  gained  in  technic  and  one  a little  above.  Play 
each  of  these  slowly  and  deliberately,  never  turning 
back  to  re-play  a note,  but  taking  so  much  time  that 
every  rest,  every  note,  every  chord,  is  given  an  exag- 
gerated amount  of  care  and  notice. 

In  thus  dividing  your  time  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
an  even  balance  between  the  two  requisites  for  sight 
reading-  complete  unbroken  tempo  and  accuracy  of 
detail.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  this,  the  daily  playing 
of  new  music  for  your  own  pleasure  and  that  of  your 
friends  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  a calm  and  tranquil  state  of  mind  will 
assist  largely  in  the  attainment  of  this  art. 

Some  one  said  one  day  that  she  could  not  play 
because  she  could  never  associate  the  keys  on  the  piano 
with  the  notes  on  the  printed  page.  This  is  an  exag- 
gerated case;  but  often  the  inability  to  read  quickly  and 

i i - • i K is  due  to  a disturbed  nervous  state. 

Patient  perseverance  in  the  concentration  of  the  mind 
up  n even  subject  which  comes  before  it  is  contin- 
uall\  necessary  in  this  as  in  all  efforts  made  by  human 
intelligence. 


SIXTY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
MUSIC. 


BY  MRS.  H.  B.  HUDSON. 


I Editor’s  Note. — It  teaching  comes  with  experience  the 
■writer  of  this  little  article  has  surely  had  a generous 
share  of  it  as  she  informs  us  that  she  has  given  consider- 
ably more  than  sixteen  thousand  private  lessons.] 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  have  a thorough  musical  educa- 
tion, and  the  gift  of  imparting  knowledge;  then  expect 
to  succeed  by  remembering  it  is  the  little  things  that 
count. 

2.  Aim  to  gain  the  pupil’s  love. 

3.  Be  courteous  and  agreeable  to  the  parents  or  other 
relatives;  notice  the  baby;  speak  kindly  to  the  mis- 
chievous small  boy  and  the  pet  dog— even  though  your 
life  and  raiment  be  in  danger! 

4.  Be  cheerful  and  unaffected,  always. 

5.  Reserve  your  most  winsome  words,  looks  and  acts 
for  your  pupil. 

6.  Believe  in  his  hidden  ability  to  exemplify  your 
teaching. 

7.  Be  patient  to  await  results. 

8.  At  the  start,  tell  him  of  your  personal  interest,  and 
enlist  his  co-operation. 

9.  Make  each  lesson  so  attractive  that  he  will  long 
for  the  next. 

10.  Keep  constantly  before  him  the  necessity  of  a 
correct  position  of  the  hands  and  the  independent  ac- 
tion of  the  fingers;  that  each  finger  may  become  flexi- 
ble and  strong. 

11.  Insist  upon  very  slow  practice. 

12.  At  first,  the  hands  should  be  practiced  separately, 
and  carefully  watched. 

13.  Teach  the  pupil  to  count  aloud,  enunciating  clear- 
ly; not  drawling  or  singing. 

14.  Give  only  a few  simple  exercises  on  five  keys — 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G — for  the  beginner’s  first  lesson. 

15.  Do  not  confuse  him  with  definitions  or  many  let- 
ters, but  keep  his  mind  centered  upon  the  most  im- 
portant point,  f.  e.,  the  hands  and  fingers. 

16.  During  the  lesson  think  of  nothing  but  the  child, 
and  what  you  are  trying  to  teach. 

17.  Tell  him  you  hope  the  lesson  hour  will  be  the 
happiest  in  the  week. 

18.  Suggest  fifteen  minutes  two  or  three  times  a day 
for  careful  practice,  not  one  never-ending,  careless 
hour ! 

19.  Allow  the  pupil  to  walk  about  the  room  for  an 
occasional  rest. 

20.  Interest  him  in  music  by  speaking  of  the  great 
composers;  show  him  their  pictures  or  relate  an  anec- 
dote. 

21.  Give  him  a small  blank  book  in  which  to  keep  his 
daily  practice;  something  original  containing  a few  pic- 
tures, and  tied  with  ribbon. 

22.  Never  fail  to  express  your  pleasure  at  the  amount 
practiced. 

23.  If  possible,  mention  a Pupils’  Musicale  you  are  to 
give  later,  as  soon  as  he  can  play  a little  piece  well. 
These  Musicales,  however  simple,  are  of  inestimable 
value. 

24.  Try  to  discover  what  most  interests  the  pupil — 
pets,  games  or  toys — and  occasionally  speak  on  these 
subjects  with  him;  this  will  tend  to  make  him  love 
you,  and  then  he  will  work  to  please  you. 

25.  Never  speak  an  impatient  word,  much  less  slap 
his  hands  or  box  his  ears! 

26.  Do  not  look  tired  or  bored  or  absent-minded. 

27.  Plan  to  be  rested  in  mind  and  body  during  the 
lesson. 

28.  Forget  your  own  convenience  and  comfort  for 
that  of  the  pupil. 

29.  Fail  not  to  be  present  at  every  lesson,  and  on 
time. 

30.  Study  each  pupil’s  temperament,  and  adapt  your 
teaching  to  his  individual  needs. 

31.  Remember  that  the  slowest,  and  apparently  dull- 
est. pupil  often  reaches  the  goal  before  the  brilliant 
one. 

32.  Never  use  slang. 

33.  Never  speak  sarcastically  or  discouragingly. 

34.  Insist  upon  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

35.  Believe  in  each  pupil’s  ultimate  success,  and  make 
him  believe  it. 

36.  Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  fno  only  are  really 
musical,  but  all  can  learn. 

37.  Speak  often  of  the  pleasure  it  will  afford  the 
pupil  to  he  able  to  play  choice  music. 

38  Should  his  interest  lag  at  any  time,  offer  a small 
prize  when  he  shall  have  practiced  a given  number  of 
hours. 


39.  A good  position  at  the  piano  is  necessary,  but 
become  nervous  and  self-conscious. 

40.  Insist  upon  a footstool  (or  box)  upon  which  th 
feet  of  ihe  small  child  should  rest. 

41.  Suggest  that  the  piano  stand  in  a light  place 
that  the  'fine  figures  used  in  the  fingering  may  be  see 
without  effort. 

42.  Ask  that  artificial  light  be  provided  when  day 
light  fades. 

43.  Neither  the  room  nor  the  piano  keys  should  eve 
be  cold.  Practice  under  these  conditions  is  almos 
worthless. 

44.  Request  the  parents  to  refrain  from  ever  assign 
ing  the  child’s  practice  as  a punishment. 

45.  Few  exercises  thoroughly  learned,  give  far  bette 
results  than  many  half  mastered. 

46.  However,  if  the  lesson  should  be  only  hal 
learned,  give  it  as  a review,  adding  a line  or  two  t<(j 
keep  up  the  interest. 

47.  Suggest  that  the  mother  be  present  at  the  lessoi 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  she  may  understand 
what  you  are  trying  to  teach. 

48.  Pleasantly  ask,  if  necessary,  that  the  other  chil 
dren,  dogs  and  chatty  grown-ups  be  eliminated  fron 
the  room ! 

49.  Think  of  the  pupil  and  his  individual  needs  be 

tween  lessons. 

50.  Keep  all  your  promises. 

51.  If  you  have  worries  and  troubles,  leave  them  be 
hind  you,  and  make  yourself  attractive  to  the  child. 

52.  Wear  neat,  not  gaudy,  clothing. 

53.  Increase  your  own  musical  knowledge,  that  yot 
may  do  more  for  your  pupil  than  your  instructors  die 
for  you. 

54.  Instead  of  commanding  the  pupil  to  do  a thing, 
ask  him  to  try. 

55.  Never  speak  disparagingly  of  another  teacher  oi 
method. 

56.  Never  try  to  gain  a pupil  at  the  expense  o 
another  teacher. 

57.  Never  compare  one  pupil  with  another. 

58.  Be  willing  to  tell  your  pupil  the  same  thing  on< 
hundred  times  if  necessary,  and  do  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  he  is  dull,  for  he  may  be  only  weary! 

59.  Be  pleasant  and  patient  with  all  failures,  anc 
praise  all  improvement. 

60.  Do  not  teach  for  the  money  you  receive,  but  foi 
the  advancement  of  your  pupil,  and  the  consciousness 
that  you  have  been  faithful  in  your  work. 


WAYS  TO  HELP  LITTLE  PUPILS. 


BY  W.  OLIVER. 


[Editor's  Note. — As  our  readers  may  suspect,  a verj 
jrreat  uumber  of  tile  manuscripts  submitted  to  The  Etudi 
are  returned  as  we  have  space  only  for  those  which  in  out 
judgment  seem  to  be  most  helpful  along  the  editorial  li ne; 
which  have  been  developed.  Many  of  the  articles  go  had 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  writers  have  not  chosen  sub 
jects  most  likely  to  interest  our  readers.  We  always  sug 
gest  that  we  have  need  for  short  articles  ranging  from  40< 
to  (LX)  words  dealing  with  interesting  phases  of  music 
study  in  a "tell  how"  manner.  We  feel  that  our  readers, 
must  welcome  the  telling  of  ideas  that  have  been  worker 
out  of  actual  experience.  We  would  rather  have  these  articles 
addressed  to  the  pupil  when  possible.  The  following  article 
modestly  submitted  under  a nom  tie  plume,  sets  forth  fout 
useful  ideas.  Notice  that  the  writer  tells  what  to  do  ane 
very  little  more.  Ideas  of  this  kind  do  not  need  to  be  dressed 
wit'll  euphemistic  descriptions.  What  the  practical  student 
or  the  earnest  teacher  needs  most  of  all  is  the  meat  of  tin 
thing, — the  “tell-llow”  made  clear,  interesting  and  right  t< 
the  point.  We  always  welcome  articles  of  this  kind  quite  as 
much  as  articles  of  great  length  coming  from  world  cele- 
brated musicians.] 

1.  Make  cards  of  manila  or  cardboard.  Print  or 
each,  with  its  fingering,  a scale,  arpeggio,  or  chord 
Place  one  at  a time  before  the  pupil ; as  soon  as  exe 
cuted  change  for  another  card. 

Do  this  rapidly  for  five  minutes  of  each  lesson  anc 
results  will  show  greater  readiness  and  accuracy  oi 
reading. 

2.  In  studying  a measure  or  phrase  cover  all  other 
notes,  thus  letting  the  one  stand  out  clearly.  A good 
cover  can  lie  made  by  slitting  a large  card  so  that  the 
opening  will  reveal  only  a measure  or  two. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  keep  a note-hook  in  which  he 
copies  the  music  of  what,  to  him,  has  proved  the  most 
difficult  part  of  each  exercise. 

Examine  this  often  and  encourage  its  review. 

If  there  are  other  pupils  of  the  same  grade  an  occa- 
sional exchange  of  note-books  is  effective  as  well  a? 
an  interesting  comparison. 

4.  Take  time  in  each  lesson  to  play  for  the  pupil  a 
few  simple  bars.  It  will  serve  as  a hit  of  ideal  and 
style.  You  may  be  gratified  by  the  resultant  imitation 
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KEEPING  UP  THE  PUPIL’S  INTEREST. 


BY  GRACE  P.  KARR. 


“Oh,  my  poor  flowers  are  dead!” 

Marie  looked  disconsolately  at  the  pitifully  drooping 
.terns  which  had  fought  so  vainly  for  existence  in  the 
,andy  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
mngalow  porch.  The  salt  sea  air,  the  powerful  sun 
md'the  lack  of  nourishment  in  the  ground  had  proved 

00  much  for  them.  Had  the  same  seeds  been  planted 
n a more  friendly  environment  they  would  have 
doomed  gaily  enough.  This  trivial  little  incident  is 
•ontinually  finding  a tragic  parallel  in  the  musical 
growth  of  the  little  ones  who  come  to  us  for  music 
essons.  Far  too  many  of  them  wilt  away,  musically 
ipeaking,  because  conditions  are  not  right  for  their 
complete  growth. 

The  environment  in  which  a musical  education  is 
developed  can  be  divided  into  two  main  sources  of  in- 
fluence—the  home  and  the  studio.  Unless  these  two 
■oordinate,  the  best  results  cannot  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. The  teacher  and  the  parents  must  therefore 
work  together,  and  as  initiative  in  this  matter  must 
-ome  largely  from  the  teacher,  the  following  sugges- 
tions are  offered  as  to  how  the  proper  coordination 
may  be  secured. 

CONTROLLING  THE  HOME  INFLUENCE. 

The  best  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  call 
on  the  pupil’s  mother.  By  this  means 
teacher  and  parent  become  acquainted  and 
mutual  sympathy  and  understanding  is 
established.  This  can  be  only  imperfectly 
done  when  an  acquaintanceship  is  founded 
wholly  upon  correspondence.  The  mother 
should  be  invited  to  help  the  teacher  in 
the  numerous  problems  which  have  to  be 
worked  out  at  home.  A good  plan  is  to 
write  a series  of  letters  designed  to  enable 
the  mother  to  understand  what  she  can 
do  to  help?  A letter  might  be  sent  once 
a month  for  the  ten  teaching  months  of 
the  year,  each  one  dealing  with  some 
specific  subject.  The  following  list  will 
be  found  helpful. 

1.  Practice;  stating  time  per  day  and 
time  per  subject  the  pupil  should  practice. 

2.  Slow  practice. 

3.  Concentration. 

4.  Regularity,  and  the  need  of  syste- 
matic work. 

5.  Counting  out  loud. 

6.  Review  work. 

7.  The  necessity  of  practicing  exercises. 

8.  Exactness,  or  playing  without  stumbling. 

9.  Care  of  hands. 

10.  Interest,  and  the  appreciation  of  music. 

Naturally  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  made,  as  the 

proper  subjects  to  write  about  will  crop  up  in  the 
course  of  teaching;  the  main  point  is  to  send  a letter 
regularly,  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  the  home  envir- 
onment. 

THE  STUDIO  ENVIRONMENT. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  means  available  for 
the  teacher  to  keep  up  the  pupil  s interest  through 
direct  influence,  we  find  there  are  three  main  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  done— through  lectures,  clubs  and 
recitals.  The  writer  has  found  that  lectures  are  of 
most  interest  to  the  pupils,  the  clubs  next,  and  in  some 
cases  the  recitals  are  a positive  nightmare ; but  the 
parents  and  friends  greatly  prefer  the  recitals. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  giving  a series 
of  lectures  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month  for  six 
months.  By  "lecture”  is  meant  a story  about  music 
which  appeals  to  the  imagination.  The  first  lecture 
was  called  “The  Music  of  Nature,”  and  told  of  the 
sounds  of  the  wind,  the  brooks,  the  hail  and  the  rain. 
Then  came  one  on  the  music  of  the  birds  and  insects; 

1 and  so  on  up  through  the  music  of  primitive  man  to 
[ our  own  times.  These  lectures  were  found  very  inter- 
. esting  by  the  pupils,  and  the  youngest  of  them  used 

to  repeat  the  stories  at  home  or 'to  other  children.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  get  the  older  pupils  to  write  a com- 
position on  each  lecture  and  hand  it  in  at  the  next 
' lesson. 

The  next  incentive  of  interest  is  a music  club. 
Membership  in  a club  is  really  found  more  interesting 
by  those  who  belong  than  lectures,  but  a club  cannot 


be  free  to  all  in  the  same  way  that  a lecture  is,  so  it 
is  put  second  instead  of  first.  There  have  to  be  rules 
in  a club;  the  membership  has  to  be  limited  or  the 
club  will  become  unwieldly  and  outgrow  itself.  More- 
over, there  has  to  be  a specified  degree  of  proficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  prospective  member  so  that  all  will 
start  on  a more  or  less  equal  basis.  There  is  a club 
among  my  pupils,  called  the  B#  club,  the  membership 
of  which  is  limited  to  twelve.  Its  standard  of  quali- 
fication is  a knowledge  of  the  bass  clef,  the  major 
scales,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  members. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  to  study  the  lives  of  the 
great  composers,  play  duets  together,  and  to  enjoy 
musical  games,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading 
musical  magazines,  and  in  books  such  as  Daniel  Bloom- 
field’s Games  and  Pussies  for  the  Musical.  The  club 
work  is.  therefore,  a sort  of  superstructure  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  lectures. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PUPILS’  RECITAL. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  home  influence  as 
represented  by  the  mother’s  encouragement,  and  with 
the  studio  influences  as  represented  by  lectures  and  club 
work.  The  pupils’  recital  is  of  course  a “studio  influ- 
ence,” but  it  also  connects  up  with  the  home  influ- 
ence. The  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  very  nat- 


countless  mistakes  while  practicing  the  piece  that  they 
would  never  think  of  committing  at  any  other  time. 

The  recital  is  really  the  supreme  test  of  the  season’s 
work.  It  is  here  that  the  sympathetic  understanding 
which  exists,  or  should  exist,  between  parents  and  the 
teacher,  blossoms  into  flower.  I f the  child  has  been 
encouraged  in  his  work  both  at  home  and  in  the 
studio,  there  is  no  one  to  blame  but  himself  if  he  fails 
to  achieve  the  highest  possible  development  of  which 
he  is  capable. 


MENDELSSOHN  PLAYING  FOR  GOETHE. 

urally  want  to  hear  the  children  play,  and  to  compare 
them  one  with  another.  Too  many  recitals,  however, 
could  not  fail  to  prove  injurious  so  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned.  The  tendency  among  the  children 
would  be  to  neglect  all  technical  practice  and  exer- 
cises in  order  to  learn  the  new  piece  for  the  next 
recital.  An  unhealthy  spirit  of  competition  might 
easily  be  engendered,  and  the  little  musician  might 
easily  fall  a victim  to  a desire  to  “show  off.  It  is  no 
part  of  a music  teacher’s  business  to  encourage  prig- 
gishness.  However,  parents  and  friends  unquestion- 
ably want  recitals,  and  since  children  are  taught  piano 
to  give  pleasure  to  others  as  well  as  themselves, 
recitals  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Once  or  twice  a year,  preferably  once  a year,  is 
often  enough  to  have  a recital.  The  teacher,  but  never 
the  pupil,  should  bear  the  recital  in  mind  throughout 
the  entire  teaching  season.  Every  piece  a pupil  has 
should  be  suitable  for  recital  purposes,  and  every  pupil 
should  have  a variety  of  pieces.  Moreover,  every 
piece  should  be  memorized,  because  one  does  not  really 
know  a piece  unless  it  is  played  without  notes.  Two 
weeks  before  the  recital  is  time  enough  to  give  the 
pupil  some  idea  of  what  his  part  is  to  he.  One  week 
before  the  recital,  let  him  know  exactly  what  he  is  to 
play,  his  place  in  the  program,  and  all  the  little  details. 
Allowing  the  pupil  to  choose  his  favorite  piece  to  play 
for  the  recital  is  often  a preventive  of  nervousness, 
because  lie  will  put  more  soul  into  it  in  his  ambition 
to  render  the  piece  with  proper  effect,  and  so  forget 
his  stage  fright.  This  plan  of  not  letting  the  pupils 
know  what  they  are  to  play  too  far  in  advance  has 
been  found  effective  because  the  anticipation  of  play- 
ing a piece  for  a recital  is  apt  to  make  them  commit 


MENDELSSOHN’S  EPOCH-MAKING  VISIT 
TO  GOETHE. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  to  appreciate  at  this  date  what 
a great  influence  the  name  of  Goethe  had  upon  any 
impressionable  young  person  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  Goethe  was  far  more  than  a mere  poet. 
He  was  an  educator,  a philosopher,  a scientist,  and  a 
man  of  affairs,  whom  the  wisest  of  his  time  were  glad 
to  consult.  In  1821,  when  Mendelssohn  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  was  taken  to  visit  Goethe  at  Weimar. 
Mendelssohn’s  teacher,  Zclter,  brought  about  his  visit, 
and  the  boy  remained  in  the  home  of  the  famous  poet 
for  sixteen  days. 

Goethe  has  been  the  inspiration  of  more  musical 
works  than  almost  any  other  German  author.  Not- 
withstanding this  he  was  not  especially 
musical  himself.  Mendelssohn,  however, 
was  such  a fascinating  child  that  the  old 
master  was  enchanted  with  him.  Even 
at  that  early  age  the  boy  was  an  aston- 
ishingly fine  correspondent,  and  in  his 
letters  he  gives  very  engaging  glimpses 
of  the  seventy-three-year-old  man  who 
took  such  interest  in  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. Following  are  some  quotations  from 
these  boyish  letters : 

“He  is  very  kind,  but  I do  not  think 
any  of  his  portraits  like  him.  He  then 
went  through  his  interesting  collection  of 
fossils  arranged  by  his  son,  and  said,  ‘H’m, 
H’m,  I am  quite  satisfied.’  After  that  1 
walked  in  the  garden  with  him.  He  does 
not  look  like  a man  of  seventy-three — 
rather  of  fifty.  Every  morning  I have  a 
kiss  from  the  author  of  Faust  and 
Werther,  and  every  afternoon  two  kisses 
from  the  father  and  friend,  Goethe. 
Think  of  that!  In  the  afternoon  I played 
to  Goethe  for  about  two  hours,  partly 
fugues  of  Bach  and  partly  improvisations. 
Every  afternoon  Goethe  opens  his  instru- 
ment with  the  words,  T have  not  heard 
you  to-day— now  make  a little  noise  for 
me.’  He  generally  sits  down  by  my  side, 
and  when  I am  done  (mostly  extemporizing)  I ask  for 
a kiss  or  take  one.  You  cannot  fancy  how  good  and 
kind  he  is  to  me,  no  more  can  you  form  an  idea  of 
treasures  in  minerals,  busts,  prints,  statues  and 
je  original  drawings,  which  he  possesses.  It  does 
not  strike  me  that  his  figure  is  imposing.  He  is  not 
much  taller  than  father;  but  his  look,  his  language,  his 
name — they  are  imposing.  The  amount  of  sound  in 
his  voice  is  wonderful ; he  can  shout  like  ten  thousand 
warriors.  His  hair  is  not  yet  white,  his  step  firm,  his 
way  of  speaking  mild.” 

Mendelssohn  visited  Goethe  again  in  1822  in  com- 
pany with  his  father  and  his  sister  Fanny.  At  this 
time  Goethe  said  to  the  boy,  “I  am  Saul  and  you  are 
my  David  ; when  I am  sad  and  dreary  come  to  me  and 
cheer  me  with  your  music.”  He  asked  him  to  play  a 
fugue  by  Bach,  but  the  little  fellow  could  only  re- 
member the  melody  of  the  subject.  Nothing  daunted 
he  sat  down  and  improvised  a fugue  from  the  same 
subject,  much  to  the  delight  of  Goethe. 

In  1825  the  Mendelssohn  children  paid  another  visit 
to  the  aged  poet,  who  received  them  with  great  delight. 
The  influence  of  Goethe  upon  Mendelssohn  was  most 
beneficial.  His  words  of  advice  were  eagerly  sought 
and  earnestly  followed.  It  was  then  that  Mendelssohn 
played  his  B minor  pianoforte  quartet,  which  delighted 
Goethe  so  much  that  Mendelssohn  dedicated  it  to  him. 
Goethe  in  return  wrote  the  somewhat  platitudinous 
verses  which  he  dedicated  to  Mendelssohn.  1 hese  run 
in  a more  or  less  trite  translation : 

“If  Talent  reigns  with  Wisdom  great 
Virtue  is  never  out  of  date; 
lie  who  can  give  us  pleasure  true 
Need  never  fear  what  time  can  do; 

And  will  you.  Talent,  your  approval  give ? 

Then  give  it  us  who  make  her  newly  live.’1 
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Standardizing  the  Music  Teaching  Profession 


EDITORIAL 

For  many  years  The  Etude  lias  been  taking  cogniz- 
ance in  print  of  the  tendency  toward  doing  away  with 
“fake”  teachers  through  working  out  some  way  to  fix 
upon  the  teacher’s  fitness  to  carry  on  his  work.  One 
year  ago  we  printed  Mr.  Gustav  L.  Becker’s  views  upon 
th i s subject — views  which  were  especially  interesting 
because  Mr.  Becker  has  been  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  standardization  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association.  This  year  we  present 
Mr.  Becker’s  address  to  the  members  of  the  association 
and  with  it  comments  from  Mr.  Walter  L.  Bogert,  Mr. 
D.  A.  Clippinger  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  been  struggling  to  bring  some 
order  or  system  out  of  one  of  the  most  confusing  and 
trying  problems  of  the  day. 

Indeed,  the  “ways  and  means”  for  reaching  the  very 
much  wished  for  end  which  standardization  and  regis- 
tration might  bring  about  can  .not  be  worked  out  by 
any  local  body  or  by  any  one  individual.  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  given  the  credit  for  drafting  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  but  the  instrument  was  really  the 
crystalization  of  a spirit  of  new  freedom  which  had 
been  throbbing  violently  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  of 
patriots.  From  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Portland,  Maine, 
the  call  for  standardization  has  become  insistent,  and 
when  so  strong  a demand  is  displayed  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  system  will  be  evolved  which  will  bring 
order  out  of  chaos. 

First  of  all,  the  change  from  the  old  order  to  the 
new  order  should  be  brought  to  pass  without  doing 
any  injustice  to  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  would 
find  an  examination  taken  late  in  life  a very  serious 
undertaking.  All  sorts  of  steps  to  avoid  this  have  been 
suggested,  among  the  most  ingenious  being  that  of  Mr. 
John  C.  Freund,  editor  of  Musical  America,  which  was 
received  with  pronounced  favor  at  the  New  York  State 
(Saratoga)  convention.  This  plan  provides  for  a bill 
to  require  teachers  to  register  with  the  proper  State 
authorities  an  application  to  teach,  stating  where,  with 
whom,  and  how  long  the  applicant  has  studied.  This 
statement  would  be  sworn  to  by  the  applicant,  false 
statements  to  be  punishable  by  fine  of  $500.00  or  im- 
prisonment for  one  year  or  both.  The  teacher  would 
then  be  compelled  to  exhibit  a certified  copy  of  this 
sworn  statement  in  a prominent  place  in  his  studio. 
Copies  of  the  statement  could  also  be  obtained  by  any- 
one who  cared  to  send  a fee  of  fifty  cents  to  the 
Secretary.  The  teacher’s  registration  fee  suggested  by 
Mr.  Freund  in  his  bill  is  the  modest  sum  of  two  or 
three  dollars. 


IS  THE  PUBLIC  WELL  INFORMED  IN  MUSIC? 

The  value  of  such  a scheme  as  the  foregoing  would 
be  that  of  affording  prospective  pupils  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  validity  of  the  claims 
of  a teacher.  It  would  lie  of  great  service  in  intimidat- 
ing fake  teachers  who  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming 
that  they  have  studied  with  any  European  celebrity 
suggested  by  their  infamous  smartness.  The  certificate 
system  based  upon  instruction  from  previous  teachers, 
like  all  other  systems  yet  suggested,  is  not  without 
serious  shortcomings.  Such  a system  would  presup- 
pose a well-informed  public,  whereas  a large  part  of 
the  public  is  hopelessly  ignorant  upon  musical  affairs, 
particularly  musical  educational  affairs.  In  fact,  there 
are  really  comparatively  few  who  are  not  content  to 
have  their  information  upon  contemporary  musical 
affairs  limited  to  the  ability  to  identify  the  names  of 
Paderewski,  Caruso,  Sousa,  Harry  Lauder  and  Richard 
Strauss.  Because  you  happen  to  move  in  circles  well 
informed  upon  musical  matters  should  not  lead  you 
into  believing  that  the  general  public  is  likewise  familiar 
with  the  great  musical  men  and  women  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  experiment  than  finding 
out  what  the  average  “non-musical”  person  thinks  upon 
musical  subjects.  While  he  is  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  music  he  is  more  than 
bug  to  give  his  opinion  upon  almost  any  musical 
1 j ect.  Such  a man  going  into  a studio  would  be 
' .re  likely  to  be  impressed  by  a certificate  stating 
holder  had  studied  at  the  Great  American  and 
L it;  and  Conservatory  (the  alias  for  a roll  top 


desk  and  collection  of  fake  teachers)  than  he  would 
by  a certificate  from  the  Dr.  Hoch  Conservatorium  of 
which  he  had  never  heard  and  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  imagine  one  of  the  famous  music  schools 
of  Europe.  The  same  man  might  be  more  affected  by 
the  name  of  some  unknown  Gatascratchsky  than  by 
William  Mason  or  Harold  Randolph. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  finest  teachers  we  have  known 
have  secured  their  educational  grounding  with  masters 
who  have  been  obscure.  The  pianist  Wilhelm 
Bachaus,  for  instance,  has  already  achieved  interna- 
tional fame,  but  we  doubt  whether  more  than  a very 
few  of  the  great  body  of  readers  of  The  Etude  would 
be  at  all  influenced  by  the  name  of  his  little  known 
teacher,  Reckendorf.  What  would  the  parent  selecting 
a teacher  do  in  the  case  of  a man  who  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  largely  self  taught,  as  were  de 
Pachmann,  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  Ebenezer  Prout,  Raff, 
Richard  Wagner,  Friedrich  Wieck,  Deppe,  or  Lowell 
Mason?  Obviously,  a certificate  confined  to  a record 
of  previous  teachers,  while  advantageous  in  many  ways, 
would  not  be  so  effective  in  other  ways. 


SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  SYSTEM. 

On  the  other  hand  the  examination  system  alone 
might  work  great  injustice  to  some  teachers  who  are 
so  nervous  that  the  very  idea  of  a test  paralyzes  them 
with  fear.  It  is  the  experience  of  educators  every- 
where that  the  examination  system  is  far  from  ideal. 
In  England  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
conducts  a vast  number  of  examinations  for  Licentiate- 
ship  of  the  Associated  Board  as  well  as  school  examina- 
tions for  the  grades  Primary,  Elementary,  Lower  and 
Higher  divisions.  There  are  also  examinations  in 
local  centers  for  intermediate  and  advanced  individual 
certificates.  The  examinations  for  Licentiateship  of 
the  Associated  Board  for  both  teachers  and  solo  per- 
formers of  the  concert  standard  are  held  in  Australia, 
Canada,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Columbo  and  Jamaica. 

The  reader  should  not  imagine  that  the  Associated 
Board  examinations  in  England  have  been  successful 
in  doing  away  with  fraud  altogether.  Nor  should  he 
imagine  that  there  are  not  hundreds  of  successful 
teachers  who  have  never  taken  the  board  examinations. 
Notice  that  there  is  no  law  in  England  compelling  a 
teacher  to  take  this  examination.  It  is  purely  a volun- 
tary, self-imposed  test.  The  teacher  who  can  pass  such 
an  examination  has  just  that  much  to  his  credit,  but  he 
does  not  have  to  pass  it  in  order  to  teach.  This 
distinction  is  an  important  one. 

National  regulation  of  the  examination  question  by  a 
national  board  composed  of  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  would  avoid  the  unfortunate  con- 
ditions which  have  arisen  in  some  other  professions. 
The  standard  medicine  and  law  examinations  in  some 
States  have  been  so  high  that  those  of  certain  other 
States  have  been  made  ridiculous.  We  have  known  of 
professional  men  coming  from  some  States  who  were 
so  inferior  that  they  were  literally  a disgrace  to  their 
home  districts.  Let  us  avoid  this  in  our  musical  ex- 
aminations by  securing  some  national  basis  for  all 
examinations. 


THE  TENDENCY  OUTLINED. 

The  demand  for  standardization  is  now  so  wide- 
spread that  whether  the  teacher  approves  of  it  or  not  it 
is  very  likely  that  he  will  have  to  encounter  it  in  some 
form  or  other.  Therefore  it  behooves  the  teacher  to 
concern  himself  about  this  matter  while  the  movement 
is  in  a formative  condition.  We  say  formative  because 
the  action  already  taken  by  some  of  the  Western  States 
with  their  splendid  progressive  spirit  indicates  that  it 
will  be  only  a very  short  time  before  the  whole  country 
will  demand  some  plan  of  registration  to  give  this 
system  more  cohesion— more  unity.  Whatever  is  done, 
let  us  hope  that  the  many  diversified  interests  in  music 
teaching  may  be  represented  bv  men  who  see  the  wisdom 
of  sacrificing  personal  prejudices,  pet  ideas,  chances  for 
gain,  provincial  aspects  with  the  view  of  giving  our 
country  a dignified  system  of  registration  which  will  win 
American  musical  education  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
From  present  indications  the  coming  registration  system 
will  embody  some  of  the  following  features: 


I.  A nation-wide  regulation  of  the  registration  o 
teachers  by  a board  composed  of  representa 
fives  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States 

II.  Compulsory  certification  of  teachers  througl 
uniform  measures  made  legal  by  the  differen 
States.  The  certificates  to  show  when,  where 
with  whom,  and  how  long  the  teacher  has 
studied,  or  else  the  results  attained  from  ar 
examination  defined  in  the  next  paragraph! 
or  both. 

III.  Examinations,  uniform  in  character  for  each 

and  all  grades,  prepared  and  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a national  board  composed! 
of  representatives  from  all  Sections  of  thc| 
United  States. 

IV.  Certificates  to  be  displayed  in  the  studio  of  the 

teacher  under  legal  penalty  for  failure  to 
comply  wdth  this  requirement. 

V.  The  complete  elimination  of  proprietory  in- 
terests in  the  preparation  of  the  examination 
materials  and  in  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  a teacher’s  certificate. 

VI.  Examinations  by  the  board  above  mentioned  of 
the  results  of  the  teacher’s  work  as  mani- 
fested in  that  of  pupils  who  have  studied 
with  the  teacher  for  not  less  than  one  year, 
with  the  view  to  obtaining  additional  credits 
upon  the  teachers’  certificates. 

We  are  not  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  this 
outline  is  all-comprehensive,  nor  do  we  suppose  that 
such  a system  will  come  into  general  prevalence  for 
many  years.  Neither  are  we  trying  to  “legislate”  for 
our  good  friends  the  music  teachers.  Substantial 
things  in  education  are  not  the  result  of  revolutions, 
but  rather  the  outcome  of  slow  reforms.  We  have 
merely  tried  to  sense  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  this 
connection  and  point  out  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
likely  to  lead. 

Before  presenting  the  opinions  of  American  con- 
tributors we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  some  of  the  features  of  the  Associated  Board  ex- 
aminations which  have  been  conducted  in  England 
and  in  the  English  provinces  since  1889.  The  fees  for 
the  teacher’s  certificate  total  $25.00.  No  candidate 
under  18  years  of  age  on  the  previous  first  of  May 
will  be  admitted  to  the  final  teaching  examination. 


FINAL  TEACHING  EXAMINATION. 
PIANOFORTE. 

Associated  Roard. 

Candidates  are  informed  that  the  marks  obtained  will  "be 
awarded  in  the  following  proportions  : 


Section 
(D 
(2) 


Subject. 

Studies  for  Special  Purposes 

Course  of  Instruction 

1.  Methods  of  Practicing 

2.  Detection  of  Inaccuracies 

3.  Performance 

4.  Form.  Modulation,  Terms  and  Signs.  . 

5.  Fingering  

6.  Reading  at  Sight 


Maximum. 
Marks. 
28 
32 
16 
32 
36 
12 
24 
20 


200 


Total  

Marks  required  to  pass.  150. 

PART  I.— ‘-WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  name  Studies  suitable 
for  Special  Purposes,  quoting  the  first  bar  in  each  case  for 
the  purpose  of  identification. 

Tile  term  “Special  Purposes”  refers  to  the  various 
departments  of  technique,  and  Candidates  will  name 
Studies  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  scales,  arpeggios, 
double  notes  (thirds  and  sixths),  staccato  and  legato 
octaves,  expression,  phrasing  and  part-playing.  Two 
Studies  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  named  under 
each  head.  The  Candidate’s  answers  should  show  a gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  best  Studies,  such  as  those  of 
Kertini,  Clementi,  Cramer.  Czerny,  and  Moscheles. 

2.  Candidates  will  he  required  to  give  an  outline  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Technical  Exercises,  Studies,  and 
Pieces. 

'Note. — Tlie  marking  of  the  written  Examination  will  be 
regulated  with  reference  to  the  answers  given  to  questions 
on  tlie  papers  in  the  l ira  Voce  Examination. 


PART  II.— F/T.t  VOCE  EXAMINATION. 
Candidates  must  be  prepared  : 

1.  To  answer  questions  on  the  technical  exercises  and 
pieces  dealt  with  in  the  paper  work  and  the  proper  method 
of  practicing  them. 

Candidates  will  be  questioned  on  the  technical  exercises 
and  pieces  above  mentioned,  and  ns  to  tlie  degree  of  force 
and  speed,  and  also  the  position  of  hands  and  fingers,  best 
adapted  to  ensure  the  pupil's  progress  with  respect  to 
technical  exercises,  and  will  be  expected  to  play  scales 
and  arpeggios  as  required  by  the  Examiner  in  order  to 
show  their  knowledge  of  the  fingering.  Scale-playing  in 
double  thirds  and  sixths  is  not  compulsory. 

2.  To  detect  inaccuracies  in  tlie  rendering  of  a composi- 
tion well  known  to  the  Candidate. 

The  Examiner  will  play  a portion  of  a movement  from 
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(Continued  from  previous  page.) 
ne  of  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  (excepting  the  Sonatas 
n 49  the  first  movement  of  Op.  27,  No.  -.,  ami  the  eai  y 
onatinas).  at  the  choice  of  the  Candidate,  and  will  pur- 
osely  introduce  such  errors  as  are  likely  to  be  made  by 
le  average  pupil.  These  errors  must  be  pointed  out  by 

^To'*  phav^a'  Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Bach,  a Study  by 
Cl  nonti,  Cramer,  or  Moscheles,  and  a piece  ot  moderate 
,'h  ciioscn  by  the  Candidate,  if  played  from  memory. 
1'ies  of  the  pieces  must  be  handed  to  the  Examiner. 

The  piece  to  be  chosen  by  the  Candidate  should  be  from 
•10  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
r Chopin,  and  must  lie  such  as  will  exemplify  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  4.  „ . . . 

l To  answer  questions  on  the  outline  of  form  and  oidei 
(}  modulation  observed  in  the  piece  chosen  by  the  Candi- 
de  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  any  terms  or  signs  relat- 
J|  'f0  Tempo,  Expression,  and  Phrasing  which  may  occui 

("should  the  piece  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
j,e  f0r  example,  the  first  movement  of  a Sonata,  the  tan- 
dilate  would  point  out  the  first  and  second  subjects,  the 
evelopment,  episodes,  coda,  etc.,  and  would  also  name  the 
arious  changes  of  key  which  take  place  during  its  course 
■he  meaning  of  any  terms  or  signs  affecting  the  speed  of 
lie  piece,  or  referring  either  to  variety  of  force  or  the 
connection  or  disconnection  of  notes,  must  lie  explained  by 

lie  Candidate.  ...  „ , 

To  answer,  questions  as  to  the  principles  of  good 

|The  Examiner  will  give  certain  passages  and  will  request 
lie  Candidate  to  supply  the  fingering  for  them. 

To  read  a piece  at  sight.  . ..  . 

The  Tiro.  Vocc  Examination  will  last  about  half  an  houi. 

The  danger  of  introducing  proprietary  systems. 

• itions  or  books  has  been  carefully  considered  by  all 
io  have  been  working  for  standardization.  The 
ilowing  announcement  from  the  syllabus  of  the 
.'.sociated  Board  in  England  shows  how  strictly  this 
prohibited  in  the  old  country: 

'The  Associated  Board  does  not  issue  or  authorize 
y edition  of  the  music.  Any  edition  will  be  ac- 
pted,  but  a candidate  bringing  up  a wrong  study. or 
■ce  will  be  thereby  disqualified,  the  Examiner,  being 
Hructed  to  accept  only  the  music  specified  in  the 
llabus  for  the  current  year.” 

FIGHT  PROPRIETARY  CORRUPTION  TOOTH  AND 
NAIL. 

Many  prominent  musicians  have  communicated  with 
upon  the  subject  of  teachers’  examinations,  Regis- 
ation,  Standardization,  etc.,  and  possibly  the  first 
prehension  expressed  is  that  the  matter  may  get 
to  the  hands  of  irresponsible  people  who  may  invo- 
ice measures  which  will  conserve  the  interests  of  a 
w individuals  rather  than  the  profession  of  music 
id  the  public  as  a whole.  “What,  asks  one  leading 
aclier,  for  instance,  "what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
caminer  or  the  examiners  from  favoring  their  own 
| ipils — or,  indeed,  using  their  positions  to  influence 
her  pupils  to  study  with  them?  The  very  sugges- 
on  of  the  ugly  word  “graft”  is  terrorizing  to  high- 
inded  Americans.  Taken  as  a whole  Americans  of 
ie  better  class,  either  poor  or  rich,  detest  the  very 
lea  of  corruption  from  the  bottom  of  their  souls, 
nd  there  are  enough  of  these  Americans  of  the 
'etter  class  to  make  the  sentiment  against  graft  very 
itense  in  this  country.  For  this  reason  every  care 
mst  be  taken  to  put  in  power  only  those  who  can 
iv e no  inclination  to  degrade  such  an  important 
latter.  The  examiners  must  he  men  and  women  of 
ie  highest  integrity,  as  well  as  able  musicianship, 
he  examinations  must  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
npartiality  to  all  and  with  a complete  sacrifice  of 
ny  personal  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  examiner, 
or  this  reason  the  introduction  of  any  suggestion  of 
ny  special  edition,  any  proprietary  method  or  any- 
ling  which  would  foster  the  interests  of  any  in- 
lividual,  school,  publisher  or  corporation,  would 
oint  to  an  infamy  so  great  that  American  musical 
ducation  would  suffer  a staggering  blow.  We  earn- 
stly  advise  that  all  tlio.se  who  have  a formative  part 
n this  matter  leave  nothing  undone  to  cut  out  any- 
hing  that  could  in  any  imaginable  way  lead  to  a 
iroprietary  interest.  The  commercialization  of  the 
■xaminations  or  of  the  examination  papers  would  be 
nconceivably  detestable,  a prostitution  of  all  that 
s good  in  American  education  and  American  “Fair 
Play.” 


REPORT  OF  GUSTAV  L.  BECKER. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Teach- 
ing at  Convention  of  N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1914- 
Dear  Colleagues: 

We  are  here  to  take  definite  action  in  the  matter  of 
a Standardization  of  Essentials  in  our  Music-teaching. 
This  is  to  apply  within  our  own  ranks  to  all  those  who 
may  desire  to  go  on  record  as  being  able  to  conform  to 
the  incidental  requirements  and  tests,  and  also  to  every 
new  applicant  for  active  membership,  not  yet  otherwise 
qualified. 

By  consulting  our  constitution  and  by-laws,  as  altered 
last  year,  you  will  find  that  provision  is  made  for  the 
admission  of  four  classes  of  active  membership,  with- 
out the  requirement  of  an  examination  ; 

First,  those  who  are  teachers  with  z/  successful 
experience  of  a certain  number  of  years  in  one  locality; 

Second,  those  who  have  won  a high  national  or 
metropolitan  reputation  as  teachers; 

Third,  those  supplied  with  proper  credentials  from 
teachers  of  the  preceding  class,  or  from  conservatories 
or  music  schools  of  acknowledged  high  standing.  (A 
“Blue-list  of  such  authoritative  teachers  and  schools 
should  be  prepared,  and  could  carefully  be  added  to 
from  time  to  time  for  reference  of  future  member- 
ship-committees), and 

Fourth,  a class,  which  I hope  will  gradually  dwindle 
away,  which  is  to  include  all  those  who  were  active 
members,  in  good  standing  at  the  time  the  standard 
provisions  were  embodied  in  the  constitution,  and  of 
course  applies  to  those  who  remain  in  good  standing, 
i.  c.,  regularly  pay  their  dues,  etc.  Those  then,  who 
can  in  no  other  way  establish  their  eligibility  of  active 
membership  in  our  association,  may  do  so  by  convincing 
the  board  of  examiners  that  they  are  sufficiently  quali- 
fied as  teachers  in  their  respective  branch  or  depart- 
ment, at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  their  pupils  a 
correct  and  thorough  foundation,  technically,  theoreti- 
cally and  in  a general  way  musically  and  are  competent 
to  conduct  their  pupils’  progress  from  there  on  up, 
safely  and  efficiently  through  at  least  a two  years’ 
course.  This  may  bar  out  a number  of  “top-heavy  ’ 
geniuses,  who  may  have  made  a bold  “bluff’  with  their 
pretended  wisdom  or  their  empty,  mechanical  pro- 
ficiency— but  we  can  stand  the  loss ! 

Before  more  closely  defining  the  standard  now  out- 
lined, I as  chairman  am  glad  to  report  that  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  with  good  advice  and 
hearty  encouragement,  made  it  possible  to  present  for 
final  deliberation,  and  I hope  full  endorsement,  live 
sets  of  special  requirements,  in  the  respective  depart- 
ments: Theory  and  science  of  music,  voice,  organ, 

piano,  violin  (and  other  string  and  how  instruments). 
These  various  special  requirements  have  already  re- 
ceived detailed  consideration,  amendment  and  endorse- 
ment in  the  special  sessions,  and  it  now  requires  but 
the  general  endorsement  of  the  Association  at  large, 
to  make  these  requirements  valid  and  forthwith 
effective.  It  is  understood  that  it  will  be  left  to  practi- 
cal experience  to  show  wherein  modifications  or  ampli- 
fications must  he  made  by  subsequent  committees  and 
special  sessions  of  the  association.  Our  committee  has 
realized  that  it  would  be  wise  in  making  the  require- 
ments, at  any  rate  to  begin  with,  as  liberal  and  flexible 
as  can  be  and  yet  fulfill  the  purpose,  especially  was 
this  requisite  in  all  points  wherein  there  still  are  held 
stronglv  divergent  views.  There  was  a strong  inclina- 
tion at  times  to  insist  upon  this  or  that  particular 
requirement  or  test — but  finally  everything  was  elimi- 
nated which  could  not  be  agreed  upon  as  being  abso- 
lutely essential.  It  was  thought  that  as  soon  as  out 
average  standard  of  achievement  was  raised,  we  could 
make  our  requirements  and  tests  for  examinations  more 
exacting.  We  must  he  glad  if  at  first  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  frauds  and  incompetents.  We  need  not  worry 
nor  be  envious  about  the  amount  that  one  or  another 
mav  know  beyond  the  absolute  requirements  of  0111 
essential  standard!  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
we  all  know  more  than  that!  As  to  the  ideal  and 
absolutely  perfect  attainment  in  music,  we  all  know 
that  only  the  rare  genius  approaches  this,  yet  this 
shouldn’t  hinder  us  from  striving  toward  perfection, 
each  according  to  his  own  ideal.  We  could  all  succeed 


better  by  learning  from  each  other,  also  passing  along 
our  own  particular  observations  and  experiences.  We 
should,  at  our  conventions,  and  at  our  local  auxiliary 
meetings  diligently  compare  notes,  discuss  subjects 
freely  that  bear  upon  the  success  of  our  profession. 
How  much  more  resourceful  and  profitable  will  then 
such  meetings  and  discussions  be  when  a larger  per- 
centage of  those  attending  and  taking  part  are  well 
versed  in  the  essentials,  for  most  assuredly,  upon  the 
essentials  is  dependent  a ready  comprehension  of  all 
higher  problems.  The  requirements  then,  at  first  out- 
lined in  a general  way,  for  all  departments,  are  as 
follows:  The  candidate  shall  give  the  examiners  suffi- 

cient evidence,  brought  out  by  questions  and  tests,  as 
well  as  by  voluntary  explanations  and  demonstrations. 

First:  That  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  essential 

facts  of  musical  tone-phenomena,  evinced  by  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  artistically  applied  elements  of 
music,  Rhythm,  Melody  and  Harmony,  as  well  as  a 
ready  recognition  and  comprehension  of  the  symbols 
and  signs  in  common  use,  by  means  of  which  musical 
thought  and  emotion  are  chiefly  transmitted  from  the 
composer  to  the  executant,  whether  artist,  teacher  or 
pupil. 

Second:  That  he  may  he  able  to  elucidate  for  his 

pupils  any  points  of  doubt  or  misapprehension,  and 
that  he  be  able,  on  occasion,  to  give  an  adequate  illus- 
tration of  the  proper  interpretation  or  execution  of  the 
music  taken  up  for  study  by  his  pupils ; 

Third:  That  he  may  know  how  to  adapt  his  in-  • 

struction  ; also  his  general  personal  attitude  during  the 
lessons,  to  the  special  needs  and  peculiar  traits  of  each 

Pupil ; . .... 

Fourth  : That  he  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 

instructive,  classical  and  romantic  teaching  literature 
of  his  department  or  specialty;  and 

Fifth  : That  he  have  a working  knowledge  of  the 

technical  and  other  difficulties  that  are  most  likely  to 
be  encountered  along  the  path  of  advancement,  leckon- 
ing  with  the  mental,  physical  and  temperamental  equip- 
ment of  the  average  pupil, — and  knows  how,  in  some 
effective  manner,  to  remedy  or  help  overcome  the 
faults,  deficiencies  and  problems  as  they  arise.  A 
teacher  who  cannot  at  all  meet  such  requirements,  may 
mean  to  do  well,  and  may  in  the  isolated  case  of  a 
very  talented  pupil  show  a partial  success ; yet  he  is 
liable,  with  most  of  his  pupils,  to  misguide  and.  in- 
juriously influence  them  against  any  future  possibilities 
of  success.  Experience,  alas,  constantly  shows  how 
true  this  is ! 

ACTION  IN  OHIO. 

The  Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Association  advocates  a 
bill  embodying  the  following  points: 

1.  All  professional  music  teachers  now  teaching  in 
Ohio  and  who  have  had  five  or  more  years’  experience 
in  teaching  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a certificate  ot 
exemption  from  examination.  Dating  from  one  year 
of  the  passage  of  this  law  all  persons  not  exempt 
from  examination  desiring  to  teach  music  shall  be  re- 
quired to  have  State  certificates. 

2.  There  shall  be  a board  of  twelve  examiners,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  a non-partisan  basis, 
upon  recommendation  by  this  association,  to  examine 
applicants  for  certificates  as  teachers  of  voice,  violin, 
organ  and  piano.  This  board  of  examiners  shall  hold 
examinations  at  any  convenient  point  whenever  a sulfi- 
cient  number  of  applicants  desire  such  examination. 
Acceptance  of  appointments  as  examiners  makes  obliga- 
tory' the  examiners’  attendance  or  representation  at  tin 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  such  examinations. 

,1.  The  fee  for  examination  shall  be  five  dollars. 

The  report  then  calls  for  four  grades  of  certificates: 
elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  and  at  tistic,  the 
general  scope  of  each  being  tabulated. 

(Owing  to  lack  of  space  it  is  necessary  to  continue  tills 
discussion  in  the  next  issue  of  Tin:  Etude.  In  The  Etude 
for  .Tune,  1911,  this  subject  was  hotly  debated  by  Hugh  A. 
Clarke  W S B.  Mathews  and  Louis  0.  Elson  on  tile  nega- 
tive side,  with  E.  M.  Bowman,  Ur.  .1.  Humphrey  Anger  and 
J.  Lawrence  Erb  on  the  affirmative  side.) 
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RONDO  IN  A— L.  VAN  BEETHOVEN. 

This  beautiful  Rondo  should  be  played  more  often 
than  one  usually  hears  it.  It  has  been  more  or  less 
eclipsed  by  the  other  two  Rondos  in  C and  G which 
are  given  in  the  same  Opus.  It  is  less  difficult  than  the 
other  two  and  not  so  brilliant,  but  it  is  cheerful  and 
melodious,  reminding  one  very  much  of  the  style  of 
Mozart.  Grade  IV. 

HUMORESQUE— A.  W.  LANSING. 

A delightful  scherzo  movement  in  semi-classic  vein, 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  a sonata  movement.  It 
must  be  played  in  brisk  and  lively  style,  with  crisp 
touch  and  firm  accentuation,  at  a good  rate  of  speed. 
Grade  IV. 

CHANT  DU  SOIR— HENRY  HACKETT. 

A melodious  song  without  words,  by  a well-known 
contemporary  composer  and  organist.  This  piece  intro- 
duces the  effective  device  of  the  melody  in  the  middle 
register  of  the  piano.  Grade  IIIJ/>. 

IN  SILENT  HOUR— R.  FERBER. 

An  expressive  drawing-room  piece  in  reverie  style. 
Mr.  Ferber  excels  in  pieces  of  this  nature.  Grade  lllyi. 

SOLEMN  PROCESSION— M.  GREENWALD. 

A delightful  march  movement  in  slow  time.  This 
number  has  rhythmic  interest  and  is  very  effectively 
harmonized.  It  will  be  found  useful  for  a variety  of 
purposes,  and  as  a teaching  piece  it  will  make  a good 
chord  study.  Grade  111 />. 

THE  GHOST— H.  W.  WAREING. 

Mr.  Wareing  is  a well-known  contemporary  English 
organist  and  composer.  Some  of  his  anthems  and  songs 
have  enjoyed  great  popularity.  The  Ghost  is  taken 
from  a set  of  three  piano  pieces  recently  written,  bear- 
ing the  collective  title,  The  Old  Castle.  The  Ghost  is 
one  of  the  very  best  descriptive  pieces  of  its  kind.  It 
must  be  played  in  a characteristic  and  forceful  manner, 
with  strong  contrasts  in  coloring.  Probably  the  best 
method  of  executing  the  final  glissando  (suggesting  the 
flight  of  the  ghost  up  the  chimney)  is  by  turning  the 
back  of  tlie  hand  toward  the  keyboard,  using  the  third 
finger  for  the  ascent  and  winding  up  with  the  thumb 
on  the  last  note.  Grade  IlIJ/fi 


MISS  HELEN  L.  CRAMM. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Cramm  was 
born  in  Pembroke,  X.  H.,  and 
is  of  German  descent,  one 
Aschwin  von  Kram  having  been 
god  father  to  Martin  Luther. 
She  studied  for  three  years  at 
the  X.  E.  Conservatory,  Boston, 
under  Stephen  A.  Emery  for 
theory  and  J.  C.  D.  Parker  for 
piano;  also  studied  for  a year  at 
the  Faelten  School  and  privately 
with  distinguished  teachers  in 
America  and  Europe.  Miss  Cramm  was  for  ten  years 
principal  of  a school  of  music;  she  also  taught  in  the 
Montpelier  Seminary,  Vermont,  for  three  years.  She 
has  been  P r mam  years  the  leading  teacher  in  I Liver- 
hill,  Mass.,  where  she  has  lived  since  childhood.  She 
is  also  director  of  a flourishing  choral  society  of  200 
members.  She  has  four  volumes  of  musical  composi- 
tions to  her  credit,  besides  numerous  single  pieces, 
nearly  all  of  this  work  being  along  educational  lines  for 
children.  Miss  ( ramm’s  Bugler’s  March  was  awarded 
the  fourth  prize  in  Class  III  of  the  recent  contest  (for 
i'ic<  - in  waltz,  march,  polka  form,  etc.).  It  is  written 
hi  Mi^  ( ramm’s  best  style  and  will  prove  a most  satis- 
: ictory  teaching  piece  for  young  students.  Grade  II. 


HUNGARIAN  SKETCH— G.  HORVATH. 

Mr.  Geza  Horvath,  a popular  Austrian  composer, 
excels  in  pieces  of  this  style,  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Hungarian  czardas.  This  one  is  quite  easy  to  play, 
but  is  an  excellent  specimen  Grade  III. 

MASSA’S  IN  DE  COLD,  COLD  GROUND— L.  RENK. 

One  of  the  good  old  Southern  songs  of  which  one 
never  tires,  this  piano  transcription  is  taken  from  a 
new  series  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Renk.  In  this  piece  the 
composer  has  contented  himself  with  making  an 
effective  and  telling  arrangement,  omitting  anything 
in  the  nature  of  variations.  This  style  of  transcription 
is  preferred  by  many.  Grade  III. 

A DREAM  SONG— R.  R.  FORMAN. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  Mrs.  Forman’s  popular  easy 
teaching  pieces.  The  cross-hand  bell  effect  introduced 
in  the  latter  portion  of  this  piece  must  be  executed  with 
neatness  and  precision.  Grade  II }/2. 

“ENGELMANN”— G.  L.  SPAULDING. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Spaulding’s  verbal  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Hans  Engelmann,  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  he  has  incorporated  the 
theme  of  the  famous  Melody  of  Love  in  one  of  his 
series  of  souvenirs.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  it 
should  be  published  at  this  time.  Grade  II. 

THE  FIRST  LESSON— C W KROGMANN. 

A genuine  “First  Piece”  by  a leading  educational 
writer.  This  piece  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Krogmann’s  set, 
entitled  Ten  Five-Finger  Recreations.  It  will  be  noted 
that  both  the  hands  lie  throughout  in  the  five-finger 
position.  Grade  I. 

THE  FOUR-HAND  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  Sartorio’s  Mariners’  Dance  is  a lively  duet 
number  in  the  style  of  the  hornpipe.  There  is  plenty 
to  do  for  both  players  and  the  general  effect  is  ex- 
cellent. This  is  an  original  four-hand  number  and  not 
an  arrangement. 

Mr.  Christiani’s  Military  March  is  a brilliant  charac- 
teristic number  reminding  us  somewhat  of  the  style  of 
Schubert. 

HUMORESQUE  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO)— 

W C.  E.  SEEBOECK. 

A delightful  violin  number  written  in  the  style  of 
the  modern  intermezzo,  affording  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  practice  of  staccato  bow  and  requiring  neat 
and  careful  phrasing  throughout. 

PRAYER  AND  RESPONSE  (PIPE  ORGAN)— 
G.  N.  ROCKWELL 

A very  useful  slow  movement  written  originally  for 
pipe  organ,  but  equally  available  for  reed  organ  or 
even  piano. 


REINHARD  3EBHARDT. 

Mr.  Reinhard  Gebhardt  was 
born  at  Arnholt,  in  the  Rhine 
provinces  of  Germany,  April  23, 
1858.  He  studied  first  with  his 
father  and  his  brother,  both  of 
whom  were  professional  music- 
ians, and  then  with  Dr.  Hans 
von  Buelow,  Carl  Heymann  and 
others.  He  made  many  tours  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  during 
which  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  famous  musicians. 
Later  he  came  to  America,  and  taught  for  a consider- 
able period  in  New  York  City.  Thence  he  went  to 
the  South,  where  he  has  been  busily  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, composition,  and  valuable  work  in  the  interest 
of  music.  Mr.  Gebhardt’s  composition,  Nocturne 
Caprice,  was  awarded  first  prize  in  Class  II  of  the 
recent  contest  (for  the  best  Parlor  Piece).  It  is  a 
melodious  and  very  ornate  composition,  thoroughly 
pianistic  in  character,  introducing  a variety  of  interest- 
ing technical  work.  It  must  he  played  in  a tasteful  and 
finished  manner.  Grade  VI. 

Some  of  Mr.  Gebhardt’s  successful  published  works 
are:  Fantaisie-Impromptu.  Magic  Spell,  Souvenir  (vio- 
lin and  piano),  and  the  song,  When  Two  Dear  Hearts 
Must  Sever. 


VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Huerter’s  When  Stars  Greet  Night  ia 
fine  song  in  the  modern  style,  with  an  effective  d 
richly  harmonized  accompaniment.  This  song  shed 
go  well  in  recital  use  or  for  encore  purposes. 

Mr.  A.  Selwyn  Garbett,  who  is  the  assistant  ed  r 
of  The  Etude,  is  a good  all-round  musician.  In  a<  - 
tion  to  his  literary  activities  he  contributes  this  me; 
a delightful  encore  song  in  the  English  manner,  ' , 
Butterfly  and  the  Maid, 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  REPETITION  IN 
PRACTICE. 


BY  WILBUR  FOLLETT  UNGER. 


Few  piano  students  grasp  the  necessity  for  a git 
number  of  repetitions  in  piano  study.  There  has  b( 
a great  deal  said  about  thinking  out  one’s  work  in  . 
vance  and  performing  technical  operations  in  the  mi. 
Nevertheless  the  beautiful  results  produced  by  m;- 
master  pianists  are  by  no  means  merely  the  result : 
thinking  it  over.  They  have  worked  and  worked  ;1 
worked  at  the  keyboard. 

Would  it  frighten  you  if  your  teacher  told  youi 
practice  a certain  difficult  passage  one  thousand  timt 
I dare  say  you  would  exclaim,  “Why ! that’s  an  i» 
possibility!”  But  I say,  no!  that  is  by  no  me; 
an  impossibility  for  some  pupils,  for  it  has  been  do 
—not  only  by  the  great  Rubinstein,  as  history  show- 
but  by  many  of  my  own  pupils!  Only  the  other  d, 
one  of  my  pupils  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  ;j 
had  voluntarily  practiced  a certain  exercise  that  I 11 
given  her  just  4,100  times  since  her  last  lesson.  Fr 
thousand  one  hundred  times!  Think  of  it,  you  “snl 
time”  practicers ! 

Before  condemning  this  method  of  practice,  just  g: 
it  a trial  yourself.  Select  the  one  passage  in  ye 
favorite  piece  that  you  have  had  such  trouble  with  s! 
that  you  heard  Josef  Hofmann  (or  maybe  it  was  H- 
old  Bauer)  play  with  such  consummate  ease,  and  tli 
ask  yourself,  “Do  I really  desire  to  play  it  well?  /j 
I honestly  willing  to  sacrifice  anything  in  order  to  ni- 
ter it?”  And,  if  you  discover  the  proper  spirit  witli 
you,  then  get  to  work  somewhat  after  this  fashion 

Place  on  your  piano  two  boxes — one  empty  and  u 
other  filled  with,  say,  500  dried  beans.  Begin  pract- 
ing  (slowly  and  accurately),  every  time  transferri; 
one  bean  from  one  box  to  the  other.  Stick  to  Ij 
repetition  until  the  first  box  is  empty  and  the  otl' 
filled.  That  will  mean  that  you  have  practiced  tli 
passage  500  times.  Then  rest  for  awhile,  and,  uni. 
you  tire  easily,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  all  ov 
again,  making  at  least  one  thousand  times.  You  \v 
be  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  fascination  t' 
method  of  practicing  will  have  for  you,  and  it  is 
excellent  test  of  concentration  and  ability',  for,  if  af! 
trying  this  system  of  practicing  for  a few  days,  and 
marked  improvement  shows  itself,  it  is  safe  to  say  tf 
you  were  not  cut  out  to  become  a pianist.  But  if  y 
are  normal,  and  possess  the  slightest  amount  of  tale 
this  secret  is  invaluable  to  you  if  you  but  apply 


JOSEPH  W.  LERMAN. 

Mr.  Lerman  was  born  in  Lc 
don,  England,  but  was  brou£ 
to  the  United  States  as  a chi 
He  had  a few  piano  lessons 
his  childhood,  but  for  the  m< 
part  is  self-taught.  He  ne\ 
had  a lesson  in  musical  theo 
nor  in  organ  playing.  In  sp 
of  these  drawbacks,  howev 
Mr.  Lerman  held  the  post  of  c 
ganist  and  choirmaster  at  Oli' 
Memorial  Church,  New  Yen 
for  twenty-eight  years.  For  the  last  three  years  ft 
Lerman  has  occupied  a similar  position  at  the  Four 
Avenue  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Lerman  has  over 
thousand  compositions  to  his  credit,  including  son 
(sacred  and  secular),  anthems,  choruses  for  mix 
voices,  piano  pieces,  etc.,  besides  having  done  mu 
editorial  work  for  music  publishers.  He  seems  to 
supplied  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  melodies,  whi 
admirably  reflect  his  own  genial,  sincere  nature,  ft! 
Lerman’s  Diary  of  a Day  was  awarded  the  third  pri 
in  Class  IV  in  the  recent  contest  (for  the  best  four  ea 
teaching  pieces).  This  interesting  little  suite  is  one 
the  best  pieces  that  Mr.  Lerman  has  done,  depictii 
musically  a day  hi  the  life  of  a school-boy  or  gi 
Grade  II. 
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How  Success  Came  to  One  Teacher 

By  MARY  L.  TENERY 


Several  days  ago  I had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  in  the  studio  of  a successful 
piano  teacher  during  a class  meeting  of 
her  little  pupils. 

“How  do  you  do  it?”  I asked,  as  I 
watched  the  enthusiastic  children. 

“I  just  keep  them  interested  in  the 
work,  that  is  all,”  she  replied. 

“But  keeping  them  interested,’  I con- 
tinued, “that  is  the  problem  of  all  of  us 
music  teachers.  Especially  those  who 
have  classes  of  beginners.  ^ Won’t  you 
explain  just  how  you  do  it  r” 

“Gladly,”  she  replied,  and  started  on 
her  explanation  with  the  enthusiasm  so 
marked  in  her  pupils. 

“There,”  I thought,  “is  the  secret.  She 
is  enthusiastic  herself  and  her  pupils  re- 
flect her  interest.” 

“You  see,”  she  went  on,  “in  the  first 
place,  I only  take  beginners.  I found 
long  ago  that  I was  more  successful  here 
than  with  the  larger  and  more  advanced 
pupils.  Amd  I don’t  try  to  take  a be- 
ginner among  the  older  children.  All  my 
pupils  are  little  folks.’ 

"But,”  I objected,  “this  is  not  a large 
city  and  there  are  so  many  teachers  here 
I have  to  take  whom  I can  get.  Of 
course,  with  your  success  you  can  al- 
ways  ” 

Here  she  interrupted  me. 

“I  get  all  my  pupils  from  the  great 
middle  classes.  Or  nearly  all.  I have 
only  a very  few  from  the  wealthier  class. 
I make  my  terms  as  low  as  possible,  and 
then  try  to  give  the  pupil  just  as  much 
as  I can.  Each  child  has  two  private 
lessons  and  one  class  lesson  each  week. 
And  it  is  this  class  lesson  that  does  so 
much  to  keep  them  interested. 

“When  I first  decided  to  specialize  be- 
ginners I immediately  began  to  study  to 
fit  myself  for  the  work.  Here  is  where 
so  many  teachers  make  a mistake.  They 
think  no  special  talent  or  study  is  re- 
quired to  take  a class  of  beginners.  I 
read  all  the  good  books  that  are  pub- 
lished on  the  teaching  of  children  and 
kindergarten  methods.  In  these  1 always 
find  some  new  idea  or  plan  that  I can 


Haydn’s  visit  to  London  in  1791  was 
a great  event  in  his  life.  His  new  sur- 
roundings and  novel  experiences  inter- 
ested him  mightily.  He  made  a more  or 
less  careful  diary  of  events,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  part  of  an  account  he  gives  of 
a dinner  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
There  were  two  tables  at  the  banquet,  at 
the  first  of  which  sat  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
and  other  distinguished  personages.  Haydn 
himself  sat  at  the  second  table  with  a 
Mr.  Sylvester,  a famous  lawyer  and  first 
Alderman  of  London. 

“After  dinner,”  says  Haydn,  “the  dis- 
tinguished company  of  table  No.  1 retired 
to  a separate  room  to  drink  coffee  and 
tea;  we  other  guests  were  taken  to 
another  room.  At  nine  o’clock  No.  1 
goes  into  a smaller  hall,  whereupon  the 
ball  begins ; in  this  hall  there  is,  <)  parle, 
an  elevated  place  for  the  high  noblcss, 
where  the  Lord  Mayor  is  seated  upon  a 
sort  of  throne  with  his  wife.  The  danc- 
ing then  begins  according  to  rank,  but 
only  a couple  at  a time,  as  at  Court  on 
the  King’s  birthday,  January  6th  (June 
4th).  In  this  small  hall  there  are  raised 
benches,  where  for  the  greater  part  the 
fair  sex  reigns.  Nothing  but  minuets  are 
danced  in  this  room ; but  I couldn’t  stay 
longer  than  a quarter  of  an  hour;  first, 
because  of  the  heat  caused  by  so  many 


adapt  to  my  work.  When  a new  book 
of  piano  instruction  for  beginners  is 
issued  I purchase  a copy  and  never  fail 
to  be  benefited.  Any  and  everything  I 
see  in  the  musical  magazines  that  deals 
with  the  teaching  of  children,  or  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  child,  I file 
away  for  future  use.  I am  always  on  the 
lookout  for  melodious  pieces  for  children. 

“In  my  private  lessons  I try  to  make 
things  as  interesting  as  possible.  I never 
try  to  rush  the  children.  And  I always 
insist  on  their  knowing,  and  knowing 
well,  everything  they  have  been  over.  I 
make  all  my  explanations  as  clear  as 
possible.  I tell  them  the  essentials  in 
terms  that  are  not  beyond  their  grasp, 
and  do  not  burden  them  with  long  ex- 
planations of  terms  and  theories  that 
they  cannot  understand  and  that  may  well 
wait  until  a later  date. 

A PRACTICE  RECORD. 

“Each  child  keeps  a practice  record 
and  I reward  them  for  extra  practicing, 
although  I never  encourage  it  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit.  I allow  forty-five  min- 
utes as  a minimum  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  as  a maximum.  I do  not  care  to 
have  them  practice  over  half  an  hour 
consecutively.  In  this  I have  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents.  I ask  them 
to  have  the  child  practice  three  periods 
of  fifteen  minutes  each,  and  when  they 
practice  over  this  time  to  have  them  quit 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  any  signs 
of  fatigue.  You  see,  I don’t  want  my 
little  folks  to  practice  to  weariness,  for 
practice  is  beneficial  only  so  long  as  the 
child  is  interested  in  what  he  is  doing. 
Any  practicing  done  over  this  tends  to 
develop  a mechanical  touch. 

“The  pieces  that  I give  are  always 
melodious,  and  I require  that  each  child 
shall  play  them  with  the  same  degree  of 
correctness  that  will  be  demanded  when 
more  difficult  pieces  are  taken  later  on. 
A new  piece  is  always  discussed  away 
from  the  piano  before  the  child  is  al- 
lowed to  attempt  it.  Each  note  is  read, 
the  time  discussed  and  the  fingering  gone 
over.  Then  we  go  to  the  piano.  I have 


Haydn’s  Gay  Night  in  London 

people  being  crowded  into  so  small  a 
room ; second,  because  of  the  wretched 
dance  music,  two  violins  and  one  violon- 
cello composing  the  whole  orchestra. 
The  minuets  were  more  Polish  than  Ger- 
man or  Italian. 

A MERRY  DANCE. 

“Thence  I went  into  another  room  that 
looked  more  like  a subterranean  cave. 
There  the  dance  was  English,  the  music 
was  a little  better  because  there  was  a 
drum  which  drowned  the  blunders  of  the 
tiddlers.  1 went  on  to  the  great  hall 
where  we  had  dined ; the  music  was  more 
sufferable.  The  dance  was  English,  but 
only  on  the  elevated  platform  where  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  first  four  members 
had  dined.  The  other  tables  were  all 
newly  surrounded  by  men  who,  as  usual, 
drank  right  lustily  all  night  long.  The 
most  singular  thing  of  all,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  a part  of  the  company 
danced  on  without  hearing  a note  of  the 
music,  for  first  at  one  table,  then  at 
another,  some  were  howling  songs  and 
some  drinking  toasts  amid  the  maddened 
shrieks  of  ‘Hurra!  Hurra!’  and  the 
swinging  of  glasses.  The  hall  and  all  the 
other  rooms  are  illuminated  with  lamps 
which  give  out  an  unpleasant  odor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  small  dance  hall.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Lord  Mayor  needs  no 


them  begin  at  a slow  tempo  and  work 
up  until,  when  the  piece  is  learned,  the 
child  is  able  to  play  it  from  memory,  in 
perfect  time,  correct  fingering  and  with 
due  attention  to  rhythm,  phrasing  and 
expression. 

“Now  I will  tell  you  about  the  class 
meetings.  Each  week  the  little  folks 
meet  in  the  studio  and  we  have  a little 
program.  We  discuss  some  composer 
and  each  child  is  encouraged  to  learn 
some  little  incident  to  tell  the  class  con- 
cerning him.  I tell  them  a story  of  the 
boyhood  of  a composer  or  some  other 
story  that  tends  to  make  them  desire  to 
play  well. 

“I  play  several  pieces  for  them  and 
the  children  who  have  perfected  a piece 
are  allowed  to  play  it  for  the  others. 
They  always  strive  to  learn  a new  piece 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  play  it  at  the  class  meeting. 

“We  play  games  and  I always  serve 
some  little  refreshments.  Something  that 
won’t  be  injurious  to  them  and  yet  will 
be  enjoyed. 

“We  frequently  have  a little  recital 
with  the  parents  as  our  guests,  and  these 
have  always  proven  very  successful. 

“Another  thing  I have  found  to  help 
is  to  keep  the  studio  attractive.  I keep 
flowers  and  children’s  books  in  the  room. 
The  pictures  are  such  as  will  appeal  to 
the  little  folks.  In  fact,  I try  to  look  at 
life  with  the  eyes  of  the  child.  Be  young 
with  your  young  pupils,  forget  you  are 
grown  up.  Put  yourself  in  the  child  s 
place. 

“Really  I do. not  use  any  new  or  start- 
ling methods.  Just  what  I glean  from 
others  who  have  done  what  I am  doing. 
I guess  the  reason  is  because  I love  the 
children.” 

And  here  she  quit  talking,  for  she  said 
she  had  told  quite  all  she  knew.  But  I 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  her  work  and 
found  the  secret  of  her  success.  Be  en- 
thusiastic over  your  work.  Study  it. 
Look  at  the  world  of  the  child  with  the 
eyes  of  the  child.  And  last,  but  greatest 
of  all.  love  the  little  pupils  you  are  trying 
to  help. 


knife  at  table,  as  a carver,  who  stands  in 
front  of  him  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
cuts  up  everything  for  him.  Behind  the 
Lord  Mayor  there  is  another  man  who 
shouts  out  all  the  toasts  with  might  and 
main.  After  each  shout  follow  trumpets 
and  ' drums.  No  toast  was  more  ap- 
plauded than  that  to  the  health  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  Otherwise,  however,  there  is  no 
order.”  

When  a great  interpretation  is  heard, 
the  music  which  comes  to  the  ear  of  the 
auditor  is  but  a small  part  of  that  heard 
by  the  interpreter  himself,  for  the  •audible 
music  is  but  the  projection,  the  surface 
boundary,  of  his  vast  interior  volumes  of 
hearing,  of  meaning  and  of  musical  feel- 
ing. Subjective  interpretation,  outflowing 
from  the  emotional  depths  and  poetic 
vision  of  a great  soul — this  is  the  only 
adequate  interpretation,  and  it  penetrates 
the  soul  of  the  hearer  with  its  insistent 
truth.  Such  an  interpretation  wells  from 
the  innermost  being  of  its  creator,  and 
can  only  be  given  when  there  is  a domi- 
nant feeling  of  ease  and  power,  combined 
with  a burning  emotion,  an  ardent  fire, 
an  intense  inner  hearing  of  the  music, 
together  with  a fervent  need  of  hearing 
it  expressed.  Intelligent  performance,  in- 
fused with  intense  spiritual  life  by  a 
poetic  temperament — this  is  artistic  inter- 
pretation.— Mary  Venable. 


do  you  coddle  Corns? 

Why  soak  them  and 
pare  them?  It  brings 
only  brief  relief. 


Blue  - jay  will  stop  the  pain 
instantly.  It  will  end  the  corn 
completely,  and  in  48  hours.  It 
is  doing  that  to  a million  corns 
a month. . 


The  chemist  who  invented  Blue= 
jay  solved  the  whole  corn  problem. 

Apply  it,  and  the  corn  is  for- 
gotten. It  will  never  pain  again. 
Gently  the  Blue=jay  then  loosens  the 
corn,  and  in  two  days  the  corn  comes 
out. 

No  pain,  no  soreness,  no  annoy- 
ance. And  that  corn  will  never  need 
treatment  again. 

Old-time  methods  will  not  do 
this.  Let  no  one  claim  they  will. 
But  Blue  = jay  does  it,  and  has  done 
it  for  sixty  million  corns. 

Prove  this  to-night. 

Blue  = jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 
Bauer  & Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians’  Supplies 


PIANO  TUNING 

Regulating  and  Repairing 

A Complete  Course  of  Self-instruction 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur 

By  J.  CREE  FISCHER 

PRICE  $1.75 

A work  of  great  practical  value.  Arranged 
systematically  in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, making  a book  that  can  be  used  for  self- 
instruction,  correspondence  courses  or  text 
book  in  schools  and  conservatories.  A valu- 
able lesson  ;s  that  on  the  tuning,  regulating 
and  repairing  of  reed  organs.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  appeal  to  teachers  and 
musicians  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts  rarely  visited  by  professional 
tuners,  and  then  not  oftener  than  once  a year. 
It  will  also  be  a valuable  work  for  a young 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  in- 
come from  teaching  by  keeping  pupils’  pianos 
in  order. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Announce  your  Fall  Sessions  in  the 
September  Etude 
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Weigh  Exactly  What 
You  Should 

I have  reduced  32,000  and  have 
built  nf>  as  many  more. 

Write  today  for  m y free  booklet. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Ih.pt.  211, 11*24  So.  Michigan  lioul.,  Chicago 
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PROTECT 

YOUR 

COMPLEXION 

Every  woman  who  spends 
the  Summer  at  the  seashore, 
in  the  mountains  or  at  some 
fashionable  watering  place 
should  take  with  her  a few 
bottles  of 


GOURAUD’S 

ORIENTAL 
$ CREAM 


to  improve  and  beautify  her 
complexion  and  protect  her 
skin  from  the  burning  sun, 
bleaching  winds,  and  damp 
night  air. 

The  surest  guarantee  of  its 


perfection  is 
having  been 
in  actual  use 
for  nearly 

three  - quart- 
ers of  a cen- 
tury. 

It  cannot 
be  surpassed 
for  the  relief 
of  tan,  pimp- 
les, freckles 
and  other 
blemishes  of 
the  complex- 
ion. 

At  Druggists 
and  Depart- 
ment Stores. 
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FERD.  T.  HOPKINS  & SON,  Props. 

37  Great  Jones  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Send  for  This  Interesting 


Just 

Off 

the 

Press 


and  Instructive 
Book  on 

TRAVEL 


it  Is  Entirely  FREE 


We  expect  a greater 
mand  for  this 
40  page,  illustra- 
ted booklet  on 
travel,  than  has 
ever  been  known 
or  any  other  ever 
published  for  free 
distribution. 


Mothersill’e  Travel  Book  tells  you  what  to  take  on  a 
journey  and  what  not  to  take — how  to  pack  and  how 
to  best  care  for  your  baggage  and  gives  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  checking  facilities,  weights,  etc., in  foreign 
countries — gives  tables  of  money  values — distances 
from  New  York — tells  when,  who  and  how  much  to 
tip."  In  fact,  this  booklet  will  be  found  invaluable 
to  all  who  travel  or  are  contemplating  taking  a trip  In 
this  country  or  abroad. 

Published  bv  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  Mother- 
sill's  Seasick  Remedy  as  a practical  hand  book  for 
travelers. 


This  edition  is  limited,  so  we  suggest  that  you  send 
your  name  and  address  at  once,  and  receive  a copy 
i A postal  will  bring  it.)  Please  address  our  Detroit 
office  for  this  booklet. 


MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO. 

482  Henry  Smith  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Also  at  19  St  Bride  Street.  London,  England. 

Branches  in  Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan  und  Hamburg. 


From  Us  to  You,  at  Factory  Price 

You  SAVE'  nearly  as  much  as 
the  instrument  costs.  Easy 
payments,  select  your  own 

terms. 

Cornish  spS,s 

arc  guaranteed  ior  J5  years. 
Famous  more  than  lul  f a cen- 
tury ior  their  unexcelled  tone 
quality,  perfect  action  and 
durability.  Semi  for  particu- 
lars of  our  immensely  popular 

One  Year’s  Free  trial 

offer,  the  most  liberal  ever 
made  : also,  handsomely  dlus- 
efrou  Please 

nici  ".is  isi.ii;  lie,  and  write  today:  a post  card  will  do. 

VVashingt  on,  N.  J. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


Do  Musicians  Enjoy  Music? 


By  EDWIN  H.  PIERCE 


During  the  writer’s  student  days  at 
Leipsic  he  spent  a portion  of  one  summer 
vacation  in  company  with  four  other 
“conservatorists”  in  a tour  on  foot 
through  the  forests  and  hills  of  Thurin- 
gia, avoiding  the  beaten  track,  and  stop- 
ping at  small  country  inns.  Everv  mem- 
ber of  the  party  had  been  diligent  to  prac- 
tice from  four  to  eight  hours  a day,  dur- 
ing term-time,  and  the  sudden  change  in 
habit,  though  delightful  at  the  start,  had 
a most  peculiar  effect.  Before  the  second 
day  was  over  we  all  complained  of  an 
insatiable  craving  for  the  sound  of  music, 
and  in  the  evening  we  sought  out  what- 
ever little  reed  organ  or  threadbare  old 
piano  our  stopping-place  might  offer,  and 
eagerly  exercised  ourselves  therewith. 
“How  they  enjoy  music!”  people  would 
say,  but  looking  back  at  it  now,  in  the 
light  of  after-experience,  I do  not  regard 
what  I have  described  as  a really  whole- 
some and  normal  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  music.  It  is  more  to  be  likened 
to  the  effects  of  some  drug-habit,  and 
points  the  way  to  a possible  nervous 
breakdown  in  the  future.  After  we  had 
tramped  in  the  open  air  for  a week  or  so 
we  no  longer  felt  any  such  craving,  and 
looked  forward  with  a certain  reluctance 
toward  the  time  when  we  must  resume 
the  regular  grind  of  practice.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  professional  musician,  both 
in  his  student  days  and  afterward,  must 
listen  daily,  in  the  course  of  his  duties, 
to  a far  greater  quantity  of  music  than 
is  in  any  way  enjoyable  or  even  health- 
ful, and  consequently  he  loses  much  of 
that  pleasure  which  comes  to  the  amateur 
or  even  the  semi-professional  who  has 
some  outside  calling.  True,  there  are 
many  satisfactions  still  open  to  him — the 
consciousness  of  work  well  done,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  various  professional  under- 
takings, the  gradual  growth  of  his  skill — 
but  the  merely  sensuous  pleasure  of  musi- 
cal tone  is  no  longer  possible  to  him,  or 
at  least  has  become  greatly  dulled.  It 
would  be  right  for  the  young  person  who 
may  he  considering  the  musical  profession 
as  a career,  to  take  account  of  this  fact, 
yet  to  be  fair,  every  calling  under  the 
sun  has  something  of  this  inherent  self- 
destructive property.  As  a certain  well- 
known  poet  has  said.  “Each  man  kills  the 
thing  he  loves.”  The  great  astronomer. 
Dr.  Peters  (who  discovered  many  of  the 


asteroids),  was  so  habituated  to  long  and 
intense  mathematical  study,  that  if  chance 
found  him  not  occupied  by  any  problem 
occasioned  by  his  astronomical  observa- 
tions, he  would  busy  himself  with  the 
solution  of  arbitrary  problems,  complain- 
ing that  with  any  less  than  two  hours  of 
daily  mathematical  work  a day  he  was 
not  in  normal  condition,  but  felt  restless 
and  irritable.  If  the  reader  will  pardon 
,a  sudden  drop  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  I might  mention,  along  this 
same  train  of  thought,  the  ease  of  a large 
candy  factory  which  I once  visited,  where 
the  proprietor  told  me  that  he  found  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  make  any  rules 
against  employes  eating  the  candy,  be- 
cause, when  a new  hand  started  in  to 
work  he  was  told  that  for  the  first  week 
only  he  might  eat  all  he  chose.  He  then 
would  make  such  free  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities that  by  the  second  week  he  didn’t 
want  any  more  candy. 

Goethe,  with  his  sane  comprehensive 
wisdom  of  life,  had  also  a keen  under- 
standing of  this  fact.  "Be  careful  what 
you  pray  for  when  you  are  young,”  said 
he,  “for  you  will  lie  sure  to  get  too  much 
of  it  by  the  time  you  are  old.” 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  music. 
All  things  considered,  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  semi-professional  gets  the 
most  real  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  out 
of  his  art.  The  amateur  often  feels  the 
lack  of  any  real  incentive  to  excel,  and 
the  out-and-out  professional  gets  too 
much  music  every  day,  for  his  own  com- 
fort and  well-being.  Neither  does  the 
fact  of  being  what  I have  called  a semi- 
professional  imply  inferiority.  There  are 
some  very  respectable  names  to  he  noted 
in  this  connection.  Of  two  noted  Rus- 
sian composers,  Cui  and  Borodin,  the 
former  is  an  army  officer,  the  latter  a 
physician.  Were  it  not  that  I wish  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  personal  “boost- 
ing” I could  give  several  other  excellent 
examples  nearer  home. 

But  I trust  the  reader  will  not  take  me 
as  arguing  in  favor  of  whatever  mode  of 
life  may  be  most  conducive  to  pleasure- 
able  sensations.  If  one  feels  called  in- 
wardly to  be  a musician,  let  him  be  one. 
and  accept  with  cheerfulness  whatever  of 
joy  or  sorrow  belongs  to  his  calling,  only 
let  him  not  imagine  that  the  hearing  of 
music  will  be  one  of  his  great  pleasures. 


What  Beethoven  Did  for  the  Piano 


By  SIR  HUBERT  PARRY 


It  is  a palpable  fact  to  every  one  that 
Beethoven’s  works  sound  fuller  and  richer 
than  those  of  any  composer’s  since  Bach. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  warmth  and 
human  interest  of  his  ideas,  but  it  is  also 
due  to  the  actual  treatment  of  the  instru- 
ments he  employs.  In  pianoforte  works 
it  is  partly  owing  to  the  development  of 
genuine  pianoforte  playing.  The  manner 
of  playing  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord 
had  been  to  creep  and  glide  over  the  keys 
with  flat  hands  and  inactive  arms.  The 
early  pianofortes  had  hut  slight  fall  in  the 
keys  and  consequently  the  traditions  of 
harpsichord  playing  were  transferred  to 
them  without  much  unfitness.  But  when 
the  keys  were  deepened  to  get  more  tone, 
new  methods  became  necessary,  and  the 
more  powerful  muscles  of  wrists  and 
arms  were  brought  into  exercise;  and 
though  typical  conservative  minds  re- 
garded any  effort  to  change  their  habits 
as  a species  of  heresy,  the  stronger  and 


more  practical  musicians  soon  cultivated 
such  heresies  with  much  success. 

Clementi  especially  gave  much  attention 
to  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  an  in- 
strument in  which  the  sound  was  pro- 
duced by  the  blows  of  little  hammers ; and 
Beethoven  followed  in  the  same  direction. 
He  instantly  dissipated  the  absurd  tradi- 
tion which  implied  that  what  was  right 
for  the  harpsichord  was  tight  for  the 
pianoforte.  The  instrument  suited  his 
passionate,  vigorous  temperament ; it  lent 
itself  to  rich  harmonization,  to  rhythmic 
variety;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  pedal  he 
managed  to  produce  the  flood  of  tone  in 
which  his  soul  delighted.  His  contriv- 
ances in  the  latter  direction  were  espe- 
cially important,  as  lie  not  only  widened 
the  capacities  of  the  keyed  instrument,  hut 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  characteristic 
softening  and  clouding  of  outlines  which 
is  so  familiar  in  the  so-called  “romantic” 
stvle  of  recent  times. — From  “The  Art  of 
Music r 


ELEMENTS 
OF  MUSIC 


A PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Elements 
of  Music 

By  M.  G. EVANS 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer ; 
it  is  a.  compact  little  musical  enevclopiedia, 
the  subject  matter  being  presented  not  alpha- 
betically but  progressively,  beginning  with 
the  rudiments  of  music  and  ending  with  a 
tabulated  summary  of  Musical  History,  each 
subject  being  elucidated  and  explained 
through  the  medium  of  a series  of  practical 
questions  and  answers  covering  the  Elements 
of  Music.  Notation.  Time,  Scales,  Intervals. 
Chords,  etc..  Phrasing.  Accent,  Ornaments, 
Form.  Instruments.  Voice,  Orchestra,  Foreign 
Terms  and  Musical  History,  with  a graded 
grouping  of  all  these  subjects.  The  work  is 
intruded  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


GIBBON’S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC 

By  GIBBON  CHAMBERS  KILLOUGH 

Presents  t lie  fundamental  principles  of 
music  in  a simple  and  concise  manner,  calcu- 
lated to  implant  a desire  for  a wide  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
music.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers  concerning  Ele- 
mentary  Notation.  Time  Values.  Intervals. 
Scales,  Keys,  Chords.  Abbreviations  and  Em- 
bellishments. While  intended  for  class  work, 
it  is  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  study- 
ing without  a teacher. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 

WRITING  BOOKS  FOR  MUSIC  PUPILS 

A Complete  Course  of  Writing  Exercises  for 

Acquiring  a Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation 
By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

A practical  and  intelligible  presentation  of 
everything  writable  in  musical  notation.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a manner  calculated  to 
Interest  and  instruct  even  the  dullest  pupil  : 
anyone  who  faithfully  works  out  the  exer- 
cises in  these  hooks  will  become  a correct 
and  rapid  reader  of  music,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. Plank  pages  with  lines  for  writing 
music  included  in  each  book. 

Sent  for  Examination.  Price,  Complete,  50  cents 
Books  I and  II,  each,  30  cents 


RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

By  WM.  H.  CUMMINGS 

In  this  work  particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  teaching  that  the  pitch  of  sound  is  rep- 
resented by  lines  und  spaces  and  time  by 
notes.  The  book  is  intended  for  piano  and 
vocal  students  and  is  a valuable  aid  in 
teaching  classes  in  musical  theory.  There 
is  a useful  list  of  examination  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  work. 

Sent  on  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


WRITING  BOOK 

By  EUGENE  F.  MARKS 

For  Musical  Exercises  and  Rules  in  Dicta- 
tion. Ilarmonv  and  Theory,  with  practical 
hints  in  Music  Writing.  Handy  in  form: 
pages  ruled  alternately  for  notation  and 
handwriting,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
write  special  memoranda,  rules,  suggestions, 
etc.,  opposite  t lie  musical  matter  written  in 
the  staves.  it  also  contains  directions  as 
to  tlie  proper  manner  of  writing  the  char- 
acters and  signs  used  in  musical  notation,  j 
Price,  25  cents 

WRITING  PRIMER  FOR  MUSIC 
STUDENTS 

A Series  of  Practical  Exercises  for  Acquiring  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music 
By  M.  S.  MORRIS 

This  does  uot  lake  the  place  of  a writing 
book,  but  gives  the  pupil  the  necessary  ma- 
terial for  practice  in  music  writing:  the  very 
act  of  copying  the  notes,  signs,  and  exercises 
serves  to  iix  their  values  and  meanings  upon 
the  pupil’s  mind.  It  may  be  used  advanta- 
geously as  an  introduction  to  Clarke’s 
"Theory  Explained  to  I’iano  Students.’’ 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  20  cents 


KEYBOARD  CHART 

An  invaluable  adjunct  to  any  music  studio 
where  beginners  are  taught,  it  gives  a pict- 
ure of  the  keyboard  on  the  staff  in  both 
bass  and  treble  clefs,  as  well  as  on  the  keys: 
shows  (be  position  of  every  note:  Illustrates 
the  relative  value  of  notes;  explains  the 
rests,  dots.  etc.,  and  has  a table  of  all  the 
key  signatures. 

Price,  Postpaid,  25  cents 


Any  or  all  of  our  publications  will  be  sent 
on  inspection.  Our  professional  discounts 
are  very  liberal.  Complete  descriptive  cata- 
logue sent  upon  application. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 
Editor  for  August 

DR.  J.  HERBERT  SANDERS 


T Hprhprf-  Sanders  has  frequently  been  represented  in  The  Etude  by  able  artieles 
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The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Bel  Canto 


Music  has  the  power  of  making  a 
hreefold  appeal:  the  sensuous  appeal  to 
te  ear,  the  aesthetic  appeal  to  the  intelh- 
ence.  and  the  expressive  appeal  to  the 
motions.  Saint-Saens  says:  “There  is 

omething  in  music  which  traverses  the 
ar  as  a door,  the  mind  as  a vestibule, 
nd  which  goes  yet  further.' 

As  it  is  of  importance  that  anybody, 
whether  musical  or  not,  should  he  able  to 
ifferentiate  the  three  appeals  which 
msic  can  make,  they  may  be  considered 
eparately  with  profit. 

The  same  music  played  on  a street  or- 
,an  and  afterwards  on  a cathedral  organ 
nakes  a different  appeal;  the  notes,  time, 
hythm,  ideas,  etc.,  are  exactly  the  same, 
,ut  everybody  prefers  the  performance  on 
he  cathedral  organ  because  of  the  greater 
jeauty  of  its  tone.  The  difference  be- 
ween  the  two  renderings  (omitting  the 
■lenient  of  “association”)  is  that  in  the 
atter  case  the  appeal  is  to  our  sense  of 
learing,  and  as  such  it  is  known  as 
'sensuous.”  The  difference  between  the 
;ame  song  delivered  first  in  a voice  that 
s metallic,  throaty,  nasal,  or  thin,  and 
ifterwards  in  a voice  of  volume,  res- 
mance  and  purity  is  largely  that  of 
‘sensuous”  appeal. 

THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BAD. 

The  second  appeal  is  so  well  described 
by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  in  his  Childs 
Guide  to  Music  that  we  will  quote  his  re- 
marks : "But  you  must  all  have  heard, 
sometimes,  melodies  sung  by  poor,  thin 
voices,  or  played  on  cracked  old  pianos, 
that  nevertheless  charmed  you  by  their 
own  beauty.  With  very  little  of  the  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  hearing  they  yet  de- 
lighted you.  What,  then,  was  their  fas- 
cination, and  to  what  part  of  you  did  it 
appeal?  It  was  a beauty  of  shape,  and 
it  appealed  to  your  minds.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

"Here  are  two  vases.  One  is  of  finest 
porcelain,  a translucent  blue  white,  with 
all  sorts  of  delicate  reflections  of  light 
pfaying  on  its  surface;  but  it  is  too  short 
for  its  width,  it  bulges  out  in  awkward 
shoulders,  and  its  outline  is  graceless  and 
without  elegance.  The  other  is  of  com- 
mon crockery  ware — but  how  beautifully 
slender  and  symmetrical ! How  the  slight 
flare  of  the  mouth  is  echoed  in  the  gentle 
curve  of  the  body!  How  the  outline 
carries  the  eye  from  point  to  point,  never 
shocking  it  with  a sudden  angle  or  an  un- 
welcome curve!  Of  the  two  vases,  one 
of  which  has  beauty  of  color  and  the 
other  beauty  of  form,  I should  choose  the 
second  without  a moment’s  hesitation. 
Well,  so  it  is  with  melodies.  One,  played 
on  the  finest  violin,  leaves  us  unmoved 
because  its  shape  is  ugly — its  curves  arc 
heavy,  there  is  no  elastic,  constantly 
changing  life  in  it.  Another  has  such  a 
rare  and  delicate  shape,  each  rise  and  fall 
harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  all  the 
' others,  and  the  whole  tune,  while  quite 
natural  and  simple,  is  so  individual,  so 
different  from  any  other,  that  even  a 
hurdy-gurdy  cannot  spoil  it.  This  value 


of  shapeliness  cannot  be  felt  by  the  ear 
alone,  because  all  that  the  ear  can  get  is 
single  sensations,  now  one  and  now  an- 
other, as  moment  follows  moment.  In 
order  to  feel  all  these  sensations  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  making  up  a melody 
of  definite  shape,  we  have  to  use  out- 
minds;  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  hear, 
we  must  ‘perceive’  the  shape  of  what  we 
hear.  The  old  Greeks  had  a word  for 
this  kind  of  perceiving,  from  which  we 
get  our  word  Aesthetic,’  which  means 
‘having  to  do  with  beauty  or  perception 
of  beauty,’  and  which  we  may  apply  to 
this  second  kind  of  musical  value.  The 
aesthetic  appeal  of  music,  then,  is  the  ap- 
peal it  makes  to  us  through  its  shapeliness 
or  beauty.”  The  third  appeal  is  to  our 
emotions.  Music  may  make  us  glad,  sad, 
merry,  wistful  and  so  on.  The  people 
who  speak  of  music  as  the  language  of 
the  emotions,  merely  speak  of  its  one  ap- 
peal— and  that  often  of  the  least  signifi- 
cance. This  “expressive”  appeal  to  the 
emotions  is  largely  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  "sensuous”  and  the  “in- 
tellectual” appeals. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  ask: 
“What  constitutes  a singer?”  The  fore- 
going explanation  of  the  three  appeals 
which  music  makes  should  make  it  clear 
that  a singer  to  satisfy  the  complete  men- 
tality of  a man  must  possess  the  ability 
to  interpret  a composer’s  work  so  that 
these  three  appeals  are  exercised.  This 
implies : 

WHAT  THE  SINGER  MUST  POSSESS. 

(1)  A voice  of  sensuous  quality  under 

absolute  control. 

(2)  A thorough  mastery  of  the  music 

to  be  sung,  and  the  ability  to  in- 
terpret the  text  by  means  of  the 
photographic  and  living  tones  of 
the  voice. 

(3)  Temperament,  which  is  largely  a 

combination  of  (1  and  2),  and 
which  also  requires  the  projec- 
tion of  imagination,  feeling,  and 
personality,  into  the  singing. 

When  a composer  conceives  a work  in 
which  the  three  elements  of  sensuous 
quality,  shape  and  emotion  have  received 
the  fullest  possible  united  expression,  we 
get  a work  of  art  which  approaches  per- 
fection. Likewise,  when  a singer  can 
satisfy  the  trained  ear,  developed  in- 
tellect and  disciplined  emotion,  such  an 
one  approaches  what  we  understand  to 
be  a perfect  singer. 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  com- 
poser has  utilized  the  three  appeals  to 
the  full  or  we  would  have  an  ideal  com- 
poser. Similarly  a singer  has  never  ap- 
peared who  possessed  the  power  of  mak- 
ing these  three  appeals  in  their  highest 
manifestation  or  we  would  have  the  per- 
fect singer.  One  composer  makes  an  in- 
tellectual appeal,  as  in  the  case  of  Bach 
or  Brahms.  The  composers  of  program 
music  appeal  largely  to  the  imagination 
and  emotion.  Beethoven  in  his  Fifth, 
Seventh  and  Ninth  Symphonies  appeals 
abundantly  to  all  three  faculties,  and 


from  this  point  of  view  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  of  all  composers. 

A singer  has  usually  one  power  of  appeal 
in  the  ascendent.  Caruso  fascinates  by 
means  of  the  sensuous  appeal.  Wiillner 
triumphs  through  the  intellectual  appeal 
(considering  the  inherent  love  of  the 
sensuous  appeal,  the  success  of  Wiillner 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  victory  of  mind 
over  sense).  Too  common  to  mention  are 
the  singers  who  can  use  the  emotional 
appeal.  When  a singer  combines  the 
three  appeals  with  exceptional  power  a 
Sims  Reeves  is  the  result.  Bearing  in 
mind  these  appeals  we  have  now  cleared 
the  ground  for  a consideration  of  Bel 
Canto.  The  exact  meaning  of  Bel 
Canto  is  not  always  clear.  The  statement 
that  anybody  is  trained  on  the  “Bel  Canto 
Method”  means  about  as  much  as  when 
people  sny  they  are  trained  on  the  "Italian 
Method.”  Both  terms  require  explanation 
before  they  can  have  a definite  meaning. 

We  will  at  the  outset  define  Bel  Canto 
as  “a  method  of  training  or  of  singing 
which  aims  primarily  at  making  a sen- 
suous appeal.”  The  power  of  appeal  must 
lie  in  the  voiee.  Just  as  a violinist  would 
extemporize  to  show  off  the  beauty  of  his 
Strad.  or  as  an  organist  wishing  to  dis- 
play the  beauty  of  his  instrument  would 
say,  “Listen  to  the  diapasons,”  so  the  Bel 
Canto  singer  when  he  wishes  to  make  an 
appeal  makes  the  unspoken  request : 
“Listen  to  my  tone.”  As  coloratura  is 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
beauty  of  the  voice  Bel  Canto  and  colora- 
tura may  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 

For  two  centuries  Bel  Canto  reigned 
supreme.  The  glory  of  the  Italian  school 
lav  in  the  innumerable  number  of  phenom- 
enally beautiful  voices  it  produced.  While 
here  and  there  a singer  arose  who,  in 
addition  to  a magnificent  vocal  organ, 
possessed  the  power  of  making  a dramatic 
intellectual  appeal — like  Farinelli — the  Bel 
Canto  singers,  as  a class,  depended  almost 
entirely  on  vocal  beauty  and  the  display 
of  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  voice. 

Mr.  David  C.  Taylor  has  truthfully 
said : “Bel  Canto  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  appreciated  form  of  music.  It 
calls  for  no  education  in  music;  it  docs 
not  need  to  be  ‘understood’  (as  the  un- 
cultured say  of  what  they  call  ‘heavy’ 
music),  yet  the  most  highly  cultured  musi- 
cian must  confess  its  charm. 

“Coloratura  impresses  the  hearer  as  the 
natural  outpouring  of'the  emotions  of  the 
soul,  spontaneous  as  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale. Tosi  says  indeed  that  ‘the  nightin- 
gale was  the  origin  of  it.’  There  is  some- 
thing elementally  simple  and  direct  in  the 
appeal  of  florid  song,  just  as  there  is  in  its 
materials.  It  consists  of  the  simplest  of 
melodic  phrases  which  are  not  usually 
overlaid  with  intricate  progressions  and 
elaborate  orchestral  colorings.  Even  the 
text  is  of  little  consequence,  .for  colora- 
tura is  effective  when  sung  on  a simple 
vowel.  Tlie  voice  stands  absolutely  alone, 
relying  solely  on  its  own  beauty;  it  asks 
for  no  other  support.  If  a thing  of 
beauty  is  a joy  forever,  Bel  Canto  justly 
deserves  the  place  it  once  held  in  the  af- 
fections of  music  lovers.  A great  injus- 
tice was  done  to  a beautiful  art  when 
florid  song  was  relegated  to  an  inferior 
and  ignoble  position.” 

With  this  we  are  in  entire  agreement, 
but  when  the  same  writer  says,  “But 
there  is  not  to-day,  and  never  has  been, 
any  reason  why  ornamental  singing  should 
be  abolished.  Virtuosity  of  the  voice  is 
no  more  to  be  condemned  than  virtuosity 
of  the  violin  or  piano.  If  the  artist  is  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  for  a display  of 
his  technical  skill,  he  loses  a great  and 
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valuable  incentive  for  acquiring  and  main- 
taining a perfect  technique,”  we  must 
dissent.  And  why?  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  in  one  very  important  particular 
there  is  no  analogy  between  a vocal  and 
an  instrumental  performer,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  lias  no  text  to  interpret.  Ac- 
cepting the  definition  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson that  “Singing  is  the  interpretation 
of  text  by  means  of  musical  tones 
produced  by  the  human  voice,”  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  when  the  “text  is 
of  so  little  consequence  for  coloratura  is 
effective  when  sung  on  a simple  vowel" 
that  .the  result  is  singing.  It  is  merely 
vocalization. 

Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  Bel  Canto. 
The  voice  assumes  a significance  out  of 
any  just  proportion  to  that  of  the  words. 
In  its  time  and  place  in  the  history  of 
musical  art  and  science  it  did  excellent 
service,  for  it  demonstrated  for  all  time 
the  inherent  possibilities  of  the  voice  as 
a musical  instrument.  The  warfare  be- 
tween impresario  and  impresario  (which 
forms  such  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
life  of  Handel)  having  ended,  the  day  of 
vocal  gymnastics  as  an  end  in  themselves 
passed  away.  The  time  was  nearly  ripe 
for  the  coming  of  that  daring  iconoclast, 
Richard  Wagner,  who  was  ordained  to 
destroy  the  images  of  a self-centered  art 
and  to  restore  to  a position  in  the  musical 
firmament  the  heavenly  consecrated  union 
of  a noble  text  married  to  inspired 
music.  Wagner  doomed  for  ever  the  art 
which  depended  for  its  life  on  the  grati- 
fication of  a single  appeal  to  a single  part 
of  man’s  mentality. 

WAGNER’S  CONTENTION. 

It  Was  Wagner,  who,  with  a wider 
mental  horizon  than  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors, insisted  that  text  and  music 
are  of  equal  importance,  and  that  they 
should  be  treated  as  such.  This  idea  was 
not  new,  it  was  part  of  the  expressed 
principles  of  La  Camerata  and  of  Gluck, 
but  it  remained  for  Wagner  to  so  em- 
body the  idea  in  an  immortal  equality  so 
as  to  convince  an  unbelieving  and  degen- 
erate world  of  its  truth. 

In  other  words,  Wagner,  while  rightly 
insisting  on  Bel  Canto,  simply  regarded 
it  as  a means  to  an  end,  and  not  as  the 
end  itself,  as  his  forerunners  had  done. 
In  “the  music  of  the  future”  Bel  Canto 
was  to  be  the  first  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fully  evolved  vocal  organ- 
ism. No  work  of  vocal  art  would  be  con- 
sidered rational  without  an  unblemished 
text  which  would  supply  the  intellectual 
element,  and  the  amalgam  would  give 
birth  to  the  emotional  appeal.  For  the 
interpretation  of  modern  lieder,  the  musi- 
cal dramas  of  Wagner,  and  any  work  of 
vocal  art,  these  three  elements  must  he 
present.  Ffrangqon  Davies  confirms  this 
in  his  Singing  of  the  Future.  “In  our 
times,  we  are  told,  there  is  no  Bel  Canto. 
If  what  is  now  designated  by  that  term 
be  similar  to  that  which  is  held  to  have 
been  the  Bel  Canto  of  old,  we  really  can 
not  grieve  that  we  are  of  the  twentieth 
and  not  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ar- 
tistically sane  people  do  not  now  expect 
us  to  applaud  as  art  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  genus  entertainment.  But 
the  times  are  young  after  all,  and  it  was 
perhaps  worth  while  to  discover  how 
‘beautiful’  the  human  voice  can  become 
in  itself;  now  that  we  have  duly  learned 
that  lesson,  it  is  our  privilege  to  begin  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  servant  of  the  brain. 
This  is  what  Wagner  and  some  others 
have  clone  for  it.” 

In  The  Singing  of  the  Future  Mr. 
Ffratigqon  Davies  has  given  Bel  Canto  a 
wider  meaning  than  ours.  To  support  his 
more  comprehensive  definition  he  quotes 
the  words  of  Robert  Franz  to  Waldmann 
(see  Mr.  Finck’s  Songs  and  Song  Writ- 
ers), that,  “If  any  one  understood  the 
bel  canto  of  the  Italians  it  was  Handel.” 
Mr.  Davies  says  that  Mr.  Apthorp  was 


wrong  when  he  wrote  ( Opera  Past  and 
Present)  that  “in  the  days  of  the  schools 
of  the  arte  del  bel  canto,  the  masters  did 
not  have  to  take  ‘truth  of  expression’ 
(/'expression  juste)  into  account;  for  the 
singer  was  not  required  to  render  the 
sentiments  of  the  dramatis  persona-  with  ' 
similitude;  all  that  was  required  of  him 
was  harmonious  sounds.” 

In  trying  to  refute  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Apthorp  and  basing  his  theory  on 
the  remark  of  Franz,  Mr.  Davies  says: 
"If  Handel  had  been  privileged  to  read 
these  strange  pronouncements,  one  won- 
ders what  the  result  would  have  been— 
lie  could  be  fairly  violent  on  occasion 
The  oratorio  giant  has  suffered  much 
from  the  assumptions  of  those  who  have 
claimed  that  all  that  is  demanded  of 
Handelian  singers  is  ‘harmonious  sounds 
and  nothing  else.’  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  genial,  poetic,  imaginative,  graphic 
Handel  who  set  to  music  most  of  the 
human  emotions,  from  the  reflective  Pas- 
sion to  the  thunderclap  of  the  joyous 
Hallelujah  in  The  Messiah,  and  who  cer- 
tainly sounded  some  depths  in  emotional 
differentiation  in  Samson — imagine  him 
being  put  off  with  ‘pretty  sounds.’  ” 

Mr.  Davies  here  obviously  misses  the 
point  of  the  remark  of  Franz,  who  in 
referring  to  the  Bel  Canto  of  the  Italians 
evidently  had  in  his  mind  the  operas  of 
Handel,  which  were  in  the  undoubted 
style  of  the  Italian  school,  and  tries  to 
confirm  his  wider  definition  by  dwelling 
on  the  large  emotional  and  intellectual 
appeal  which  Handel  exhibited  in  his 
oratorios. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
not  until  Handel  was  53,  and  a financial 
bankrupt,  that  he  took  to  writing  ora- 
torios wherein  he  played  on  the  complete 
gamut  of  the  emotions.  Tired  of  his 
Italian  ideals,  and  defeated  as  an  im- 
presario, Handel  now,  as  a last  resource, 
launched  out  beyond  the  breakers  of  Bel 
Canto  into  the  illimitable  ocean  of  vocal 
music,  which  makes  the  threefold  appeal. 
Handel  was  the  first  to  show  in  a living 
manner  something  of  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  the  union  of  text  with  music. 
The  emotional  differentiation  which  re- 
sulted raised  Handel  from  an  ephemeral 
place  in  musical  history  to  companionship 
among  the  musical  gods.  While  lie 
treated  the  text  of  his  oratorios  with 
more  intellectual  discernment  than  bis 
predecessors,  his  long  life  among  the 
great  vocal  stars  of  the  operatic  stage 
prevented  him  from  gaining  the  more 
balanced  perspective  which  Wagner 
eventually  attained  in  his  later  works. 

Mr.  Davies,  however,  in  attempting  to 
force  a meaning  on  Bel  Canto  (which 
did  not,  we  think,  originally  belong  to  it) 
has  given  expression  to  his  conception  of 
a singer,  not  so  much  as  he  was,  but  as 
he  is  to  be  when  his  intellectual  faculties 
are  in  correct  relative  development  to  his 
vocal  qualifications. 

THE  PLACE  OF  BEL  CANTO. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Bel  Canto  has  its 
proper  place  in  the  evolution  of  the 
singer’s  art,  but  it  must  not  be  regarded 
as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  his  training, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Bach,  Handel. 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  In  the  light  of  the 
modern  conception  of  a singer  it  is  rather 
the  foundation  on  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  an  art,  which  consists  of  the  in- 
tellectual appeal  and  its  concomitant  emo- 
tional differentiation,  must  he  erected 
Without  that  thorough  vocal  control 
which  was  the  fruit  of  Bel  Canto  this 
superstructure  cannot  he  safely  added, 
for  it  is  only  when  the  voice  is  brought 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  mind 
that  it  can  give  expression  to  those  mo- 
mentary but  inspired  flashes  of  emotion 
which  traverse  the  singer’s  brain  and  give 
to  each  word  its  appropriate  emotional 
atmosphere. 


That  too  little  attention  is  given  to  si 
curing  this  correct  basis  of  vocal  trait, 
ing  is  a matter  of  common  remark  amon 
vocal  tutors,  and  Mr.  Ffrangqon  Daviej 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  say; 
"The  student  may  safely  conclude  th; 
Bel  Canto  meant  mastery  over  the  voic 
The  singers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nini 
teenth  centuries  prepared  themselves  b| 
years  of  long  study  to.  give  expression  t 
the  music  allotted  to  them.  The  singet 
of  the  twentieth  century  have  precisel 
the  same  task  to  negotiate.  Up  to  tb 
date  of  this  writing  it  may  be  said  th; 
we  prepare  ourselves  for  our  task 
mainly  by  performing  them.  From  th 
vocal  point  of  view,  this  idea  of  master 
over  voice  (and  there,  too,  is  a clear  gai 
of  vocal  power)  represents  the  benefit  th 
world  reaped  from  music  which  live; 
long  enough  to  accomplish  this  purposii 
and  then  perished.  The  legacy  is  lei 
for  mankind  was  the  group  of  principle 
for  vocal  culture  with  which  we  ar 
familiar  enough.  But  this  mastery  ove 
voice  was  designed  to  be  a means  an 
not  an  end.  Nature  had  a task  for  he 
sons  in  the  coming  years.  No  achieve 
ment  is  ever  lost;  it  is,  on  the  contrary 
a vantage  ground  for  greater  triumph. 


THE  VIBRATO  AND  TREMOLC 

There  is  no  more  distressing  fault  ant 
perhaps,  not  a more  common  one  amon 
vocalists  than  that  of  the  tremolo.  Ye 
undoubtedly  it  has  its  many  admirer: 
and  although  its  use,  or  rather  abuse,  ha 
been  condemned  by  all  vocal  authorise: 
yet  somehow  or  other  the  fault  is  sti 
prevalent.  Doubtless  many  who  use  i 
could  they  but  hear  themselves  as  other 
hear  them,  would,  regardless  of  cost  i 
money  or  effort,  'try  and  cultivate 
steadier  vocal  emission. 

ITS  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION. 

How  the  tremolo  became  general  is  tol 
by  Garcia : “There  was  at  one  time  a 
eminent  vocalist  worshipped  by  the  Pari 
sian  public.  His  voice  was  beautiful  i 
quality,  faultless  in  intonation,  and  absc 
lutely  steady  in  emission.  At  last,  how 
ever,  he  began  to  grow  old.  With  in 
creasing  years  his  voice  commenced  t 
shake.  But  he  was  a great  artist.  Real 
izing  that  the  tremolo  was  a fault,  bu 
one  that  could  not  then  be  avoided,  h 
brought  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  prob 
lem  before  him.  As  a result  he  adopte 
a style  of  song  in  which  he  had  to  dis 
play  intense  emotion  throughout.  Sine 
in  life  the  voice  trembles  at  such  md 
merits  he  was  able  to  hide  his  failing  I 
this  way  by  a quality  of  voice  which  ap 
peared  natural  to  the  situation.  Th 
Parisians  did  not  grasp  the  workings  o 
his  brain  and  the  clever  way  he  hid  hi 
fault.  They  only  heard  that  in  ever 
song  which  he  sang  his  voice  tremblec 
At  once,  therefore,  they  concluded  tha 
if  so  fine  an  effect  could  he  obtained  i 
was  evidently  something  to  he  imitatec 
Hence  the  singers  deliberately  began  t 
cultivate  a tremolo.  The  custom  gre\ 
and  grew  until  it  became  almost  a cano 
in  French  singing. 

ITS  CAUSE  AND  CURE. 

The  tremolo  has  for  its  first  stage  th 
vibrato.  Both  are  caused  (unless  volun 
tarily  by  the  finished  artist)  by  the  wan 
of  breath  control  or  by  the  forcing  u 
beyond  its  proper  limit  of  the  middl 
register  of  the  voice.  In  the  forme 
case  the  cure  is  easy,  in  the  latter  cas 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 

ITS  CURE. 

When  the  defect  is  due  to  want  o 
breath  control  the  diaphragm  is  unstead 
in  its  movements  and  the  larynx  is  al 
lowed  to  oscillate.  Sometimes  the  faul 
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lies  in  one  of  these  two  things,  sometimes 
in  both.  The  obvious  treatment  is  to  first 
become  conscious  of  the  agitation  of  the 
diaphragm — which  can  be  felt  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach — and  by  prolonged  and 
careful  practice  to  secure  its  control.  By 
conscious  effort  the  larynx  may  and  must 
also  be  controlled  and  steadied. 

When  the  forcing  up  of  the  medium 
register  beyond  its  easy  limit  is  the  cause, 
the  first  procedure  is  to  find  out  where 
the  medium  register  should  change  to  the 
higher  register.  This  can  be  ascertained 
by  carefully  noticing  where  the  produc- 
tion becomes  difficult  (or  to  be  precise 
“less  easy”)  or  where  the  quality  of  the 
voice  changes,  even  if  the  change  be 
almost  imperceptible.  Here,  immedi- 
ately here,  never  higher  up,  sometimes 
lower,  the  change  to  the  higher  register 
should  be  made.  In  changing  remember 
the  only  sure  way  to  avoid  an  error  of 
production  is  to  practice  very  softly  with 
discreet  crescendos  and  dimuendos  until 
the  fault.be  cured,  which  will  not  be  for 
some  time  and  even  then  not  without  a 
tireless  will  and  persistent  effort. 
Shakespeare,  the  eminent  English  vocal 
teacher,  says,  “Every  singer  forcing  up 
the  registers  unnaturally  feels  that  he  is 
losing  control  of  the  breath,  and  that  he 
is  consequently  obliged  to  hold  the 
throat;  and  if  his  artistic  perception  re- 
volts against  the  hardness  and  want  of 
expression  in  the  notes,  and  he  endeavors 
to  loosen  the  throat  and  tongue,  a re- 
markable struggle  ensues.  On  the  one 
band,  the  singer  endeavors  to  loosen  bis 
throat  while,  on  the  other  band,  he  is 
singing  in  a grander  register  of  that 
which  he  can  rightly  command  the  breath 
pressure ; he  must  hold  his  throat  and 
tongue,  and  yet  he  endeavors  not  to  do 
so.  ° The  result  is  that  palsy  of  the  mus- 
cles and  plague  of  modern  singing, 
namely,  the  tremolo.  To  cure  this  the 
singer,  while  daily  acquiring  more  com- 
mand over  his  breath,  must  for  a time 
refrain  from  practicing  the  low  upper 
notes  of  the  chest  and  of  the  medium 
registers.  Although  his  voice  will  be 
weaker,  it  will  he  on  a right  basis,  and 
,ittle  by  little  he  will  learn  to  supply  and 
control  a more  powerful  breath-pressure, 
by  which  he  will  soon  dare  to  venture. on 
the  upper  sonorous  notes  of  his  voice, 
be  it  chest  or  medium,  and  these  will  now 
he  quite  steady.” 

For  ordinary  singers  the  best  advice  as 
to  when  to  use  the  tremolo  is  Punch’s  ad- 
vice to  people  about  to  marry— “Don  t. 
The  artist  cannot  dispense  with  it.  In 
its  time  and  place  it  may  be  the  key 
which  alone  will  open  the  listener’s  heart. 
Its  use  is  well  described  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Deacon.  “The  human  voice  loses  its 
steadiness  in  everyday  life  under  the  in- 
fluence of  joy,  sorrow,  eagerness,  fear 
rage  or  despair,  and  as  subjects  for  vocal 
treatment  usually  have  their  fair  share  o 
these  emotions  we  must  expect  to  hear 
both  the  vibrato  and  the  tremolo  in  their 
places  and  are  very  much  disappointed 
if  we  do  not.  Reason,  judgment,  and 
taste  must  be  brought  to  bear  with  the 
same  kind  of  philosophical  and  critical 
study  by  means  of  which  an  actor  ar- 
rives at  the  full  significance  of  his  part 
and  it  will  he  found  that  a big  vocal  piece 
like  Ah  perfido,  Infclice  or  Non  pm  di 
fiori  requires  more  psychological  re- 
search than  is  generally  supposed  . • • 

the  smallest  ballad  lias  its  share  of  the 
dramatic  and  if  this  were  more  widely 
felt  we  should  have  better  singing  and  a 
better  use  of  the  tremolo  and  vibrato, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  place  themselves 
rightly  if  the  import  of  the  piece  to  he 
sung  is  rightly  felt  and  understood.  . • 

But  there  is  a thrill  heard  at  times  upon 
the  voice  which  amounts  to  neither  trem- 
olo nor  vibrato.  If  this  is  the  result  of 
pure  emotion,  occurring  consequently jn 
the  right  place,  its  effect  is  very  great.” 


GREAT  SINGERS  WHO  HAVE 
INFLUENCED  COMPOSERS. 

The  theatre-going  public  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  modern  practice  of 
having  a play  tailored  for  some  cele- 
brated dramatic  star.  As  a matter  of 
fact  the  practice  is  as  old  as  masks  and 
wigs.  Even  in  the  earliest  dramas  the 
writers  did  not  think  it  beneath  them- 
selves to  take  into  account  the  peculiar  tal- 
ents of  some  of  the  performers  at  their 
disposal.  Moliere  made  his  dramatic  cloth- 
ing to  fit  himself,  and  who  ever  wrote 
the  Shakespeare  plays  certainly  had  the 
histrionic  measure  of  one  Richard  Bur- 
bage, actor,  manager  and  painter  who 
was  so  great  in  his  day  that  he  frequently 
felt  warranted  in  stepping  out  of  his 
roles  and  addressing  the  audience  as 
Richard  himself. 

Few,  however,  have  any  idea  how  sing- 
ers have  inspired  the  composers  of  operas. 
When  Handel  was  waging  his  famous 
opera  war  inTLondon  the  potency  of  the 
singer  was  very  clearly  shown.  Many 
of  Handel’s  roles  were  quite  obviously 
written  for  Senesino  and  Carestini.  male 
sopranos  who  were  very  popular  at  that 
time.  Handel  fared  finely  in  his  ventures 
until  the  coming  of  the  famous  male 
soprano,  Farinelli,  whose  art  cured  Philip 
V of  Spain  of  melancholy  and  thereby  won 
the  singer  an  annual  income  of  50,000 
francs.  Farinelli  was  so  exceptionally 
popular  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
operas  of  Handel  were  admittedly  bettei 
than  those  of  his  rivals,  Handel  lost 
miserably. 

Wagner  was  too  “masterful  ’ a com- 
poser to  be  seriously  affected  by  either 
the  talents  or  the  limitations  of  a singer. 
While  he  was  not  altogether  oblivious 
to  them  his  scores  were  the  despair  of 
singers  unaccustomed  to  his  methods. 
However,  few  other  composers  have  been 
able  to  write  without  having  some  suc- 
cessful interpreter  in  mind.  Verdi  cer- 
tainly was  influenced  by  the  great  art  of 
Tamagno  when  he  wrote  Othello,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  frequently  considered  the 
talents  of  singers  before  the  public  in 
making  other  parts. 

Massenet,  however,  openly  declared 
many  of  his  roles  written  for  his  favor- 
ite singers.  Calve  is  said  to  have  in- 
spired him  to  'write  La  Navarraise  and 
Sapho,  while  Thais  and  Esclarmonde  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written  to  fit  the 
talents  of  the  lovely  Californian  singer 
of  the  past  generation,  Sibyl  Sanderson, 
just  how  much  the  singers  of  the  present 
day  are  affecting  the  opera  composers  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  Certainly  no  singer 
can  claim  a special  composer  devoting 
the  better  part  of  his  attention  to  her 
peculiar  talents  as  for  instance  Sir  James 
Barrie  has  apparently  attended  to  the 
needs  of  our  inimitable  Maude  Adams. 
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BY  E.  A.  GEST. 

Practice  makes  the  hand  grow  stronger. 
A little  mistake  is  a dangerous  thing. 
All  the  world  loves  a good  musician.  .. 
Take  care  of  the  “do’s”  and  the  “dont’s” 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

A correction  in  time  saves  nine. 

A piece  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 

hook.  . 

A study,  a piece  and  the  scale  ot  u, 
the  more  you  practice,  the  better  they  he. 
More  stiffness,  less  speed. 

Technic  is  not  built  in  a day. 

Nothing  practice,  nothing  learn. 
Rhythm  is  the  spice  of  music. 


If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed- 
ill  again. 


and 


— George  Eliot 

<c — to  feel  its  wondrous  harmonies 
searching  the  subtlest  windings  of 
your  soul — melting  you  in  one 
moment  with  all  the  tenderness,  all 
the  love,  that  has  been  scattered 
through  the  toilsome  years. 

If  you  would  produce  music 
thus  exquisite,  you  must  have  a 
piano  superb  in  tone.  And  even 
though  you  are  not  contemplating 
buying  a piano  at  present,  it  will 
be  wise  for  you  to  know  what  in- 
struments are  tonally  supreme. 
In  this  respect  do  not  fail  to  con- 
sider the 
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bound  to  produce  uuality  results,  f he 

tonal  excellence  of  the  HADDORFF  is 
inevitable. 

Write  for  our  interesting  booklet  on 
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A Pair  of  Organs 


By  HERVE  W.  WILKINS 


[The  following  article  was  written  by  the  late  ITerve  W.  Wilkins  just  before  his  death 
last  November  and  embodies  a most  instructive  discussion  of  a matter  of  considerable  interest 
to  organists. — Editor  op  The  Eti  de.] 


In  the  ancient  parish  records  of  some 
of  the  English  cathedrals  are  found  ac- 
counts and  statements  of  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  building  of  the  early 
organs  for  these  establishments.  In 
many  of  these  records  the  organ  is 
spoken  of  as  a “Pair  of  Organs,”  and, 
following  the  unsettled  methods  of 
spelling  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  these  words  appear  in 
various  forms.  Thus: 

Item,  ij  payer  of  grt.  organes. 

Item,  ij  paire  of  orgaynes. 

Item  ij,  peir  of  orgonnes,  and 

Item  ij,  pevr  of  orgens. 

The  words  “double  organ”  were  also 
used,  denoting  apparently  that  there 
were  to  be  what  would  now  be  called 
two  organ  sections,  as  great  section 
and  choir  section.  Tt  is  thought  by 
some  historians  that  the  larger  organ 
was  used  for  festal  music  and  the  other 
for  accompanying  voices  with  a sepa- 
rate performer  for  each  organ.  Later 
the  two  organs  were  joined  and 
brought  under  the  control  of  a single 
performer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  swell  action  was  invented, 
and  modern  organs  have  still  two  addi- 
tional actions,  making  five  besides  the 
pedal,  namely,  great,  choir,  swell,  solo 
and  echo. 

In  most  such  organs  the  echo  is 
played  from  the  solo  manual,  so  that, 
although  there  are  five  manual  sections, 
only  four  manuals  are  required  to  oper- 
ate them. 

COUPLERS. 

There  were  no  couplers  in  the  earli- 
est organs,  and  in  many  of  the  ancient 
organs  still  in  use  there  are  but  one  or 
two  or  rarely  three  couplers. 

But  in  all  these  organs  each  section 
is  complete  in  itself,  so  that  couplers 
are  not  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
variety  of  effects,  and  a full  organ 
from  the  great  manual,  the  same  being 
furnished  with  unison,  double,  and  oc- 
tave stops,  also  mutation  and  mixture 
stops  and  reeds. 

In  contrast  to  such  an  organ  model 
where  each  manual  is  complete  in 
itself,  the  present-day  great  manual  sel- 
dom has  enough  stops  to  make  it  effec- 
tive for  all  kinds  of  musical  expression 
without  coupling  to  the  other  manuals 
in  unison  and  perhaps  in  octaves  above 
and  below. 

Sir  Walter  Parratt,  organist  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  a recent 
utterance  deplores  the  tendency  to  the 
continual  coupling  of  the  manuals  as 
contravening  the  very  purpose  for 
which  the  large  organ  is  divided  into 
sections. 

Die  rational  way  to  play  the  organ 
n 11  hi  be  to  use  the  various  manuals 

’ ’ilo  . n . 1 1 1 \ alternating  with  solos  and 
' ueeoinpaniments,  small  en- 
1 grand  chorus,  thus  giving 
8rt  1 ' * " " ope  to  the  expression  of  or- 
gan lmi-ie.  -inre  each  sort  of  effect  in 


detail  could  be  produced  on  either  man- 
ual as  desired.  But  when  the  manuals 
are  continually  coupled  and  the  organ 
is  continually  played  as  a unit  instead 
of  being  treated  as  of  so  many  inde- 
pendent organ  sections,  the  very  object 
of  having  separate  sections  and  manuals 
is  thus  frustrated. 

THE  IDEAL  ORGAN. 

The  Ideal  Organ  is  one  in  which  each 
section  is  complete  in  itself  as  to  the 
representation  of  solos,  ensemble,  and 
chorus. 

The  great  manual  will  have  flute, 
string  and  brass  solo  stops,  that  is 
clarabella,  major  tambor,  and  trumpet; 
it  will  also  have  sufficient  diapason 
tone  to  lend  grandeur  and  fullness  to 
all  sorts  of  chord-  and  part-playing 
and  a full  organ  complete  as  to  8,  16, 
and  4 ft.  tones,  also  mutation  and  mix- 
ture stops  and  8,  16.  and  4 ft.  brass 
imitative  stops.  If  all  this  great  organ 
be  enclosed  in  the  choir  swell-box, 
leaving  outside  only  the  16  and  8 ft. 
open  diapasons,  part  of  whose  pipes 
are  needed  for  the  front  of  the  organ 
case,  then  this  great  manual  as  to  all 
expressive  solos  and  as  a full  organ 
would  be  entirely  independent  of  any 
couplers  and  in  both  these  ways  would 
be  massive  and  beautiful  and  individual. 

The  enclosing  of  the  great  stops  in 
the  choir  swell-box,  besides  adding  ex- 
pression to  the  solo  stops  of  the  great 
manual,  also  makes  it  possible  to  play 
the  full  organ  with  various  degrees  of 
power,  making  the  effects  of  a multi- 
tude of  voices  in  piano,  and  mezzo  and 
forte  just  as  does  a large  chorus  or 
a grand  orchestra,  singing  or  playing 
with  flexibility  of  power,  now  loudly, 
now  softly,  without  change  of  quality 
or  the  silencing  of  any  of  the  voices. 

Such  an  arrangement  's  also  of  great 
economic  value  since  all  the  solo  stops 
of  great  are  more  than  quadrupled  in 
value,  and  can  be  voiced  with  any 
desired  fullness  of  tone,  since  the  piano 
of  each  stop  is  secured  by  the  swell- 
box. 

THE  FULL  SWELL. 

The  full  swell  must  also  have  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  complete  list  of  solo 
ar.d  accompaniment  effects,  hut  the  full 
swell  would  lie  of  a different  and  less 
robust  speech  than  would  the  full  great 
on  account  of  the  predominance  in  the 
swell  of  flute,  string  and  wood-wind 
stops,  while  the  flutes,  string-tones, 
oboe,  fngott,  horn  and  vox  humana 
would  be  always  available  as  solo 
stops. 

THE  FULL  CHOIR  ORGAN. 

Tlie  full  choir  has  an  individuality 
of  peculiar  charm  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  its  tone  and  the  presence 
of  soft  16  ft.  and  mixture  tone.  Even 
without  these  two  stops  the  full  choir, 
v hieh  is  founded  on  the  8 ft.  tone  and 
extends  to  the  flageolet  or  flautino  of 


2 ft.,  is  capable  of  delightful  effect,  as 
in  Guilmant’s  Fifth  Sonata  at  the  A 
flat  portion  of  the  scherzo,  possibly  the 
best  music  ever  written  for  “Full 
Choir.” 


— 

Austin  Organs 


THE  SOLO  ORGAN. 

Chorus  effects  are  not  sought  in  the 
solo  organ,  which,  however,  affords  at 
any  moment  a full-voiced  flute,  string 
diapason,  or  brass  tone  of  great 
breadth  and  volume  for  solos  and  obbli- 
gatos, also  group  chords  for  the  trumpet 
and  any  soft  stops  of  extreme  quality, 
such  as  orchestral  oboe  of  clarinet  or 
free  reed,  such  as  cannot  well  be  pro- 
vided for  upon  the  other  manuals. 


THE  ECHO  ORGAN. 

The  few  delicate  stops  of  the  echo 
organ  may  well  be  enclosed  in  the  solo 
organ  swell-box,  since  the  use  of  the 
solo  and  echo  sections,  from  their  very 
nature  would  never  entrench  one  upon 
the  other. 

The  idea  of  placing  the  echo  stops 
in  a remote  part  of  the  building  is  not 
entirely  commendable,  since  it  makes  a 
difficult  tuning  problem,  on  account  of 
the  perpetual  difference  in  temperature 
between  remote  points  of  a building. 

The  isolation  of  an  echo  organ  is 
not  essential,  for  an  echo  can  be  simu- 
lated on  any  manual  having  a swell- 
box,  the  very  purpose  of  a swell-box 
being  to  give  an  advancing  and  a re- 
ceding effect  to  its  tones,  sounding 
now  near  at  hand  and  now  far  away. 

Indeed  the  original  echo  organ  en- 
closed in  a tight  box  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present-day  swell  organ; 
it  was  only  necessary  to  provide  the 
echo  box  with  shutters  and  a swell 
pedal. 

An  echo  can  also  be  simulated  upon 
a Dulciana  stop  without  the  aid  of  a 
swell-box  as  in  the  Fanfare  by  Lem- 
mens. 

An  organ  constructed  on  the  plan 
here  outlined  furnishes  the  greatest 
possible  facilities  for  musical  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  necessary  to  couple  the 
keyboards  in  order  to  make  a full  or- 
gan, nor  must  one  couple  swell  to 
great  in  order  to  produce  a swelling 
of  the  great  solo  stops  as  must  he  con- 
tinually practiced  when  the  great  solo 
stops  are  not  enclosed. 

The  full  great  becomes  a wonderful 
resource,  since  the  full  organ  can  thus 
be  subdued  into  softness  just  as  a vocal 
chorus  numbering  hundreds  can  make 
an  overwhelming  effect  by  singing- 
pianissimo. 

By  this  development  of  the  model  of 
the  organ  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
musical  expression,  each  section  com- 
plete and  individual  yet  supplementing 
the  others,  the  organ  can  be  placed 
abreast  of  other  musical  instruments 
in  the  flexibility  of  its  effects  and  in 
its  responsiveness  to  the  utterance  of 
musical  ideas,  however  complex,  and  to 
every  shade  of  musical  meaning.  Any 
thoughtful  artist  or  connoisseur  can 
easily  conceive  a myriad  of  possible 
contrasts  and  combinations  which 
could  easily  he  made  upon  such  an 
oigan.  There  could  be  answering 
voices  between  two  of  the  manuals,  an 
appropriate  and  plastic  accompaniment 
upon  a third  manual  and  a grand 
chorus  loud  or  soft  upon  a fourth  man- 
ual and  a possible  echo  at  any  moment 
to  any  chord  or  motif,  and  if  it  should 
he  desired  to  play  with  a rigid,  unyield- 
ing. steadfast  tone,  as  upon  a great  or 
choir  having  no  swell-box,  one  need 
only  leave  the  choir-great  swell-box 
wide  open  and  play  upon  either  of 


V/TORE  than  FORTY 
organs  of  four  man- 
ual size  have  been  built  by 
the  Austin  company  in 
fifteen  years.  The  list  of 
three  manuals  is  much 
larger — ISO. 


All  interested  may  re- 
ceive illustrated  folder  of 
the  new  Austin  console  by 
writing  to  the  factory.  No 
organist  should  be  without 
this  information. 
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hese  manuals  as  if  they  were  not  en- 
;losed. 

In  an  age  when  all  possible  me- 
chanical improvements  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  organ,  and  when  ideas 
regarding  musical  expression  possible 
to  the  organ  have  made  a correspond- 
ing advance,  there  appear  to  remain 
only  two  avenues  of  obvious  improve- 
ment open  to  the  organ,  namely,  to 
perfect  the  voicing  of  organ  stops  so 
as  to  obtain  the  most  beautiful,  trans- 
parent and  powerful  tone  from  each 
pipe,  to  introduce  new  or  neglected 
tones  such  as  the  manual  wood  diapa- 
son and  other  stops  of  difficult  con- 
struction, and  to  enclose  the  various 
sections  in  swell-boxes  so  as  to  secure 
every  possible  expression  from  every 
stop. 

The  organ  will  thus  command  new 
interest  and  esteem  from  those  who 
listen  to  it  and  those  who  play  upon 
it  and  will  be  thus  brought  forward 
another  step  in  that  path  of  destiny 
upon  which  it  entered  when  it  first 
became  "A  pair  of  organs. 


THE  ART  OF  EXTEMPORE 
PLAYING. 


BY  HARVEY  B.  C.AUL. 


SMALLER  ORGANS  NEEDED. 

Church  committees  often  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  purchasing  an  organ  with 
a large  number  of  stops  and  pipes  indi- 
cated in  a specification,  even  when  they 
are  aware  that  the  instrumentation  may 
possibly  come  under  the  classification  of 
cheaply  built  organs.  If  an  organ  is  to 
have  a permanent  musical  value,  it  must 
have  an  excellent  and  varied  tone- 
quality  produced  from  pipes  of  the  re- 
quisite firmness  and  durability  of  mech- 
anism, which  future  use  will  prove  to  be 
of  the  best  construction,  so  that  no  fear 
of  defects  will  arise. 

It  is  better  to  contract  for  an  organ  of 
medium  capacity  and  have  it  of  the  best 
quality  than  to  install  a large  instrument 
of  a cheaper  grade.  Every  stop  should  be 
valuable,  and  none  should  be  useless.  In 
large  church  organs  many  costly  stops 
remain  dormant  year  after  year,  because 
there  is  no  part  of  the  service  that  calls 
for  their  use.  Many  organists  will  testify 
that  they  seldom  use  the  full  organ,  be- 
cause the  effect  is  so  harsh  and  uninspir- 
ing. Then  why  invest  in  stops  which  add 
neither  to  the  beauty  nor  dignity  ?— 
William  Horatio  Clarke,  in  Valuable 
Organ  Information. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  ORGAN- 
TUNERS. 

Many  organs  have  been  irrevocably  in- 
jured by  irresponsible  and  inefficient  men 
traveling  about  the  country  and  making 
use  of  spurious  certificates  from  churches 
and  organists.  Every  traveling  organ 
tuner  should  have  bona  fide  credentials 
from  a reliable  organ  company,  written 
upon  the  original  letter-heading  of  the 
concern,  and  signed  officially.  Never 
allow  an  unknown  tuner  to  enter  an  organ 
and  tune  or  make  any  change  in  the  voic- 
ing of  the  pipes.  Piano  tuners  are  not 
often  familiar  with  organ  tuning  and 
mechanism. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  out 
a pipe  and  blow  into  it,  for  in  handling 
the  pipe,  if  the  tuning  arrangement  is 
disturbed  in  the  least,  or  if  in  replacing  it 
the  pipe  is  turned  minutely  from  its  ori- 
ginal position,  it  will  he  out  of  tune  with 
the  rest  of  the  pipes.  No  organist  should 
touch  an  organ  pipe  after  the  instrument 
has  been  tuned,  unless  he  has  had  previous 
instruction  in  regard  to  their  tuning  and 
adjustment.  All  entrances  to  the  interior 
of  the  organ  should  be  kept  locked  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  curious,  mischiev- 
ous or  irresponsible  persons. — William 
Horatio  Clarke,  in  Valuable  Organ  In- 
formation. 


Extempore  playing  might  be  classed 
with  the  Egyptian  pottery  and  the 
Grecian  translucent  glassware,  for  this 
art,  which  was  in  its  zenith  threescore 
and  ten  years  ago,  seems  gradually  to 
have  declined  and  is  now  almost  one 
of  the  lost  arts.  It  is  not  wholly  dead, 
however,  for  once  in  a while  we  come 
across  a musician  who  is  somewhat 
skilled  in  this  branch.  It  is  so  rare 
though  that  one  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  nowadays  our  contemporary  musi- 
cians know  naught  of  this  wonderful 
art.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have  few, 
very  few,  organists  who  can  extempo- 
rize in  the  intricate,  contrapuntal  style 
of  a Buxtehude,  Wesley  or  Franck. 
The  fear  is  felt  among  our  older  organ- 
ists that  extemporization  will,  like  the 
American  bison,  soon  become  extinct, 
and  that  all  we  shall  have  will  be  chord 
string  improvisers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  wise  in  our  conservatories  and  music 
schools  to  have  classes  where  extem- 
pore playing  would  be  taught  and  en- 
couraged. In  some  of  our  schools  it  is 
taught  after  a fashion,  but  1 m afraid 
rather  an  indifferent  fashion — much  in 
the  manner  in  which  choir  training  is 
taught. 

If  extempore  playing  was  emphasized 
more  in  the  music  schools  it  would  be- 
yond peradventure  start  our  students 
along  the  right  path.  It  would  at  least 
check  this  form  of  decadence,  and  go  a 
long  way  toward  producing  organists 
who  were  better  equipped. 

Here  is  an  example  of  where  extem- 
pore playing  is  a necessity,  lhe  choir 
has  finished  the  offertory  anthem,  or 
hymn  as  the  church  may  demand,  and 
it  proves,  as  the  offertory  composition 
usually  does,  far  too  brief.  The  ushers 
are  still  collecting  the  offering  and 
there  is  an  awkward  pause.  What  will 
the  man  of  stops  and  pedals  do?  Well, 
if  he  is  a practiced  or  gifted  extempore 
performer,  there  will  be  no  awkward 
pause  or  gap,  for  he  will  extemporize 
in  a fitting  and  relative  way. 

If  he  is  unskilled,  his  extempore  play- 
ing in  his  novitiate  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
ecrable because  he  is  unable  to  think 
and  play  appropriately.  The  last  is  in 
the  great  majority  and  he  has  for  com- 
panions most  of  the  incumbents  of  the 
organ  bench. 

On  occasions  like  the  above,  extem- 
pore playing  is  imperative.  A passage 
or  two  of  a related  subject  played  at 
the  conclusion  of  a piece — provided,  of 
course,  that  it  is  necessary  to  “fill”  in— 
greatly  enhances  the  composition. 
There  are  even  times  when  an  impro- 
vised prelude,  postlude,  or  offertoirc,  is 
a good  thing  and  much  to  be  desired. 
Ofttimes  a prelude  is  required  of  about 
sixteen  measures,  or  an  interlude  of  the 
same  length.  It  may  come  at  a place 
or  time  when  there  is  no  convenient 
piece.  In  such  an  emergency  the  ability 
to  extemporize  well  stands  an  organist 
in  good  stead.  1 he  time  for  a student 
to  learn  extemporization,  if  he  is  not 
to  the  manner  born,  is  directly  after  lie 
has  finished  the  studying  of  harmony. 
He  has  then  some  knowledge  of  chords, 
progressions,  intervals  and  the  different 
harmonic  branches.  Tt  will  be  splendid 
practice  for  him  to  put  that  little 
knowledge  to  some  use.  If  one  has 
some  ability  at  extemporization,  it  by 
no  means  signifies  that  one  is  destined 
to  become  a composer,  and  on  the  con- 


trary, if  one  can  write  well  it  is  no  sign 
that  one  will  extemporize  freely. 
Though  there  is  this  to  say,  if  one  can 
do  either  of  those  things,  the  chances 
are  that  one  can  accomplish  the  other 
with  no  little  facility.  There  are  excep- 
tions, however,  to  this  also.  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  is  a wonderfully  facile 
sketcher,  yet  he  cannot  create  a picture 
big  in  conception  and  treatment.  Alex. 
Guilmant  was,  perhaps,  the  dean  of  or- 
gan extemporists,  and  yet  this  is  a 
much  commented  fact — lie  wrote  not  a 
whit  better  than  lie  extemporized. 
What  a treat  it  must  have  been  to  hear 
Mendelssohn,  with  his  exquisite  knowl- 
edge of  form,  or  Beethoven  with  his 
treatment  of  variations,  or  Liszt  with 
his  brilliancy  and  verve,  extemporize. 
These  men  were  masters  of  the  art  that 
now  seems  so  strangely  neglected. 

The  English  school  of  organists  made 
more  of  a feature  of  extemporization 
than  the  organists  of  France.  Germany, 
perhaps,  Was  next  to  or  equal  with 
England  in  this  department,  though  it 
would  be  hard  to  gainsay  England’s 
achievements  and  traditions  along  this 
line.  Speaking  of  England  and  her  or- 
ganists recalls  the  story  of  old  Samuel 
Wesley,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  England’s  extemporizers.  One  day 
while  he  was  down  at  the  Cathedral 
playing,  a friend  came  to  call.  He 
asked  the  verger  if  Dr.  Wesley  was  in. 
"Aye,”  said  the  verger,  "he  is  that,  but 
ye’ll  not  be  able  to  see  him,  for  he  is 
practicing  his  improvisations  for  to- 
morrow.” 

There  is  this  to  say  about  practic- 
ing your  improvisations’’  beforehand. 
A very  good  way  to  do  is  to  write  out 
the  theme  or  subject  before  playing. 
Thus  you  have  it  before  you  and  are 
able  to  build  on  it  and  vary  its  treat- 
ment. 

That  one  won’t  be  a genius  in  the  art 
need  not  dissuade  one,  for  genius,  like 
frogs’  hair  or  Cobalt  nuggets,  is  very 
uncommon  these  days. 
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SOME  USEFUL  FACTS  FOR  OR- 
GANISTS TO  KNOW. 

The  following  points  are  extracted 
from  Thomas  Elliston’s  excellent  work, 
Organs  and  I lining , and  should  be  care- 
fully noted  by  organists  who  take  a pride 
in  the  care  of  their  instruments  and  in 
their  work: 

Do  not  accompany  one  reed  stop  with 
another. 

For  lubricating  metal  in  contact  with 
metal,  use  oil;  for  metal  in  contact  with 
wood,  use  tallow ; for  wood  in  contact 
with  wood,  use  black  lead. 

Dry  rot,  fungi  and  the  wood  worm  are 
frequently  met  with  in  organs  that  are 
boxed  up,  and  each  of  them  shuns  the 
daylight  and  ventilation.  If  possible, 
such  should  he  quickly  removed  to  pre- 
vent spreading,  and  daylight  and  ventila- 
tion be  provided.  1 f the  wood  affected  by 
the  worm  cannot  be  removed,  treat  it 
with  parafin,  and  varnish  it  (without  siz- 
ing) with  hard  oak  varnish. 

Oak  may  he  darkened  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  age  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
fumes  of  ammonia. 

If  the  pitch  of  the  organs  belonging  to 
their  respective  manuals  differs  at  the 
end  of  a service  or  recital,  it  is  wise  not 
to  use  the  manual  couplers. 

Choristers  copy  organ  tone — it  is  well 
therefore  not  to  use  the  reeds  too  freely 
in  accompaniment,  hut  chiefly  for  pur- 
poses of  contrast  in  tone. 
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THE  ETUDE 


— before  you 
purchase  any  piano 

be  sure  to  read  “ The  Pith  of  the  Piano  Problem 
the  32-page  booklet  which  we  are  prepared  to  semi 
free  without  obligation  to  all  readers  of  ” The 
Etude"  zvho  may  be  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a piano. 

This  booklet  tells  the  important  things  to  look  for, 
and  the  pitfalls  to  avoid,  in  selecting  a piano. 

Far  too  many  pianos  have  merely  a beautiful  exterior 
finish,  while  the  interior  of  the  piano — the  part  you  don’t 
see,  but  by  far  the  most  important — is  slighted  or 
cheapened.  The  pleasure  derived  from  such  pianos  is 
ephemeral  and  fleeting.  Not  so  the  world-renowned 


“The  Piano  of  Permanent  Tone ” 

A piano  is  for  a great  many  people  a lije-lnne  pur- 
chase! Why  make  such  an  important  purchase  without 
knowing  for  yourself  just  what  you  are  doing?  “Thi 
Pith”  tells  you.  It  gives  TESTS  by  which  you  can 
judge  the  quality  of  different  pianos. 

Write  for  this  booklet  if  you  contemplate,  even  re- 
motely, exchanging  your  piano  or  purchasing  a new 
piano.  You  will  find  it  not  at  all  dry  or  technical,  but 
live  and  interesting. 

When  you  write  we  shall  consider  it  a favor  if  you  will 
mention  the  make  and  age  of  your  present  piano  (if  you 
have  one)  so  that  we  can  classify  your  inquiry  and 
take  proper  care  of  it.  Writing  for  this  booklet  does 
not  put  you  under  the  slightest  obligation.  Write 
to-day , mentioning  ‘‘The  Etude.” 

SOHMER  & CO.,  Piano  and  Player  Piano  Makers 
FIFTH  AVE.  AT  32ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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A work  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
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A systematic  and  concise  analysis  is  given 
of  each  of  the  22  Sonatas. 

Price  50  cents 
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The  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  Scale;  Small 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 
DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  & SONS 
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SWINGING  HARP 

rpHK  Tonir,  SuMomlnnnt  and  Dominant  i-liord*  may  pi  iv«*«l 
I while  swung  through  the  air.  Mo*i  liitereaimc:  for  ••horns 
work  A child  can  learn  to  pin  v it  in  Uv«*  minutes.  Introductory 
price  for  :i0  days,  ten  dollars.  Money  must  accompany  order. 

Address  A.  R.  SANDERS 
Granville  Palace,  Vancouver.  B.  C.,  Canada 
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BALANCE  OF  TONE  IN  AN 
ORGAN. 

If  an  organ  is  approached  from  a dis- 
tance, a pedal  note  is  generally  heard  first; 
if  similarly  an  orchestra  or  military  band 
is  approached,  the  violins  or  cornets,  cor- 
responding to  the  treble  of  the  organ, 
come  within  hearing  much  earlier  than  is 
the  case  with  the  organ.  As  a rule,  or- 
gans are  not  sufficiently  well  balanced 
with  regard  to  the  treble  and  bass  for  the 
treble  portion  to  be  heard  as  it  should  be. 
The  balance  of  tone  with  regard  to  treble 
and  bass  should  be  such  that  the  upper 
note  of  the  fullest  chord  is  well  heard— 
not  too  prominent,  nor  weak — and  each 
note  in  the  composition  of  the  chord 
should  be  equally  heard,  and  the  quality 
of  each  note  in  the  stop  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same. 

But  there  is  danger  of  overdoing  the 
power  of  the  treble,  in  which  case,  the 
upper  notes  are  too  “cutting”  or  scream- 
ing. The  balance  of  tone  must  also  be 
preserved  in  the  selection  and  voicing  of 
the  several  stops  of  each  manual,  so  that 
the  full  power  of  the  manual,  and  also  of 
the  full  organs  coupled,  shall  result  in  a 

proper  balance  of  tone But 

however  well  the  organ  may  be  balanced 
in  itself,  it  is  the  province  of  the  organist 
to  see,  when  he  is  registering  for  per- 
formance, that  he  stops  with  due  regard 
to  balance.  A judicious  selection  of  stops 
marks  the  performer  at  once  as  one  who 
understands  the  instrument,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  tone  and  balance. — Organs  avid 
Tuning,  by  Thomas  Elliston. 


W.  T.  BEST’S  PAINSTAKING 
CARE. 

In  an  excellent  chapter  on  W.  T.  Best 
in  Heathcote  Statham’s  work,  The  Organ 
and  its  Position  in  Musical  Art,  are  re- 
counted many  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
cences of  the  great  English  organist. 
Nothing  is  more  illuminating,  however, 
than  the  following  account  of  the  elabo- 
rate care  which  Best  took  over  the 
smallest  details: 

“Best  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
of  artists,  and  demanded  far  more  from 
himself  than  the  public  ever  demanded 
from  him.  He  once  remarked  to  me 
after  a performance  of  Elijah  with  or- 
gan accompaniment  alone:  ‘Getting  up 
those  accompaniments  was  the  hardest 
day’s  work  1 ever  had  in  my  life.’  Now 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  could  have  ac- 
companied the  whole  oratorio  through  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  audience  and 
even  of  the  singers  (who,  in  fact,  care 
very  little  about  the  accompaniment  so 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  their 
own  voices),  without  any  ‘getting  up'  at 
all ; but  that  would  not  have  satisfied 
himself : he  wanted  to  get  all  Mendels- 
sohn’s orchestral  effects  as  far  as  they 
could  he  got  on  the  organ 

“At  a performance  of  the  Messiah  with 
only  the  organ  accompaniment,  at  which 
1 was  present,  in  order  the  more  directly 
to  represent  the  orchestra  he  deliberately 
suppressed  a great  deal  of  the  most  typ- 
ical organ  tone,  playing  the  Pedal  part, 
for  instance,  with  violine  tone  instead  of 
the  Open  Diapason:  arranging  the  organ 
all  through  so  as  to  get  as  much  the  ef- 
fect of  string  tone  as  possible  where 
strings  were  to  be  represented.  This 
must  have  been  entirely  for  his  own  tes- 
tlietic  satisfaction,  for  I doubt  if  there 
was  a person  in  the  hall  except  myself 
who  would  perceive  what  he  was  aiming 
at.  As  to  his  representations  of  the  wind- 
instrument  parts  in  Mozart’s  accompani- 
ments. I remember  the  late  John  Hullah 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  it. 

“‘I  went  to  a performance  without  a 
hand,’  lie  said,  ‘and  I heard  all  the  wind- 


instrument  parts  perfectly  distinct,  just 
as  if  the  band  had  been  there !’ 

“One  little  .incident  that  Best  drew  my 
attention  to  himself  was  characteristic  of 
his  conscientious  regard  to  detail.  When 
Mendelssohn’s  posthumous  book  of  Lieder 
ohne  Wortc  was  published,  and  was  be- 
ing played  everywhere,  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  present  it  to  his  organ- 
recital  audience.  ' In  one  of  these  Lieder 
there  was  a scale  passage  which  went  be- 
yond the  range  upward  of  the  organ  key- 
board. Most  players  would  probably 
have  contented  themselves  with  modify- 
ing the  passage  to  get  it  within  the  range 
of  the  organ,  which  would  have  been 
quite  excusable  under  the  circumstances. 
But  he  would  not  be  content  with  that, 
and  showed  me  how,  after  having  played 
the  passage  as  far  as  it  would  go  on  an 
8-ft.  Flute  stop  on  the  Great  Organ,  he 
had  a 4- ft.  Flute  stop  ready  on  the  Solo 
Organ  to  finish  up  the  higher  notes  of  the 
passage  as  written.  It  was  a little  thing, 
but  it  was  characteristic  of  his  desire  for 
accuracy  in  everything.” 

THE  IDEAL  ORGANIST. 

Above  everything,  the  organist  should 
cultivate  a quiet,  calm  and  confident 
manner  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
his  instrument.  His  seat  should  be  easy 
and  his  muscles  loose.  He  should  know 
much,  feel  keenly  and  listen  sensitively — 
but  through  it  all  there  must  ever  be  a 
reposeful  mastery  over  the  instrument 
and  the  music.  He  should  be  like  a con- 
ductor marshaling  his  effects.  His  mind 
should  be  made  up  as  to  what  he  wants ; 
he  should  feel  everything  keenly,  but 
through  it  all  should  never  lose  the  con- 
trol of  his  tone-mass  or  his  broad  con- 
ception of  the  piece  in  its  entirety. 

Such  an  organist  will  of  necessity  be  a 
well-read  scholar  and  a musician  of  wide 
and  sympathetic  views.  He  will  not 
apply  finical  methods  to  broadly  con- 
ceived pieces,  nor  play  his  delicate  shorter 
pieces  in  a wooden  manner.  He  will 
have  no  mistaken  perception  of  the  uses 
for  the  vast  scale  and  unlimited  sustain- 
ing power  of  organ  tone.  At  the  same 
time,  he  cannot  remain  adamantine  to  the 
charms  of  the  more  delicate  and  personal 
sides  of  the  instrument  recently  revealed 
by  modern  thought,  feeling  and  inven- 
tion. But  he  will  never  pass  the  bounds 
of  good  taste,  and  nothing  cheap  or 
“clap-trap”  will  ever  issue  from  his  organ 
pipes. — Organ  Playing,  Its  Technique  and 
Expression,  by  Dr.  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 


FINGER  SUBSTITUTION  AND  ITS 
ABUSE. 

Tt  frequently  happens  that  in  complex 
contrapuntal  music  ordinary  pianoforte 
fingering  proves  ineffectual  for  a true 
legato.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  a 
system  of  finger  substitution,  that  is,  a 
sliding  change  of  finger  on  the  same  note. 
Finger-changing  is  required  for  smooth 
octaves  at  a moderate  rate,  but  if  they 
are  to  he  played  quickly  the  semi-de- 
tached touch  should  be  applied.  On  light 
actions  a perfectly  legato  glissando  touch 
is  possible.  In  chords  where  more  than 
two  notes  fall  to  one  hand,  finger  sub- 
stitution becomes  m$re  necessary.  The 
best  ride  is  to  defer  the  substitution  as 
long  as  possible  and  then  select  the 
finger-change  which  will  produce  the 
most  effective  alteration  in  hand  position. 

The  practice  of  finger-substitution 
should  only  come  after  the  simple  finger- 
ing has  been  thoroughly  set  by  the 
practice  of  scales,  trios,  etc.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  organ  style  upon  this  system 
of  substitution  through  the  too  early 
practice  of  hymn-tunes,  chants  and.  other 
four-part  compositions  is  responsible  in 
a large  degree  for  much  that  is  had  in 


organ  playing,  resulting  in  a want  of 
clearness,  bad  phrasing  (if  any  at  all) 
and  a complete  lack  of  rhythmical  effect. 
So  great  a hold  does  this  habit  gain  over 
its  devotees  that  the  author  has  known 
players  make  two  or  three  finger-changes 
on  the  same  note,  and  finally  end  with 
the  same  finger  which  was  there  at  first. 
The  practice  has  very  little  to  be  said  for 
it,  as  most  hymn-tunes  and  chants  can  be 
quite  smoothly  played  with  very  little 
(if  any)  finger-changing;  and  this  by 
players  with  hands  of  no  unusual  span. — 
Organ  Playing,  Its  Technique  and  Ex- 
pression, by  Dr.  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 


THE  INVENTION  OF  THE 
“SWELL.” 

The  following  announcement  appeared 
in  the  London  Spectator  for  February 
8,  1712: 

“Whereas,  Mr.  Abraham  Jordan,  senior 
and  junior,  have,  with  their  own  hands, 
joynery  excepted,  made  and  erected  a 
very  large  organ  in  St.  Magnus’  Church, 
at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge,  consisting 
of  four  sets  of  keys,  one  of  which  is 
adapted  to  the  art  of  emitting  the  sounds 
by  swelling  the  notes,  which  was  never  I 
in  any  organ  before;  this  instrument  will 
be  publicly  opened  on  Sunday  next,  the 
performance  by  Mr.  John  Robinson. 
The  above  said  Abraham  Jordan  gives 
notice  to  all  masters  and  performers,  that 
he  will  attend  every  day  next  week  at 
the  said  church,  to  accommodate  all 
those  gentlemen  who  shall  have  a curi- 
osity to  hear  it.” 

In  commenting  on  this  notice  in  his 
monograph,  The  Influence  of  the  Organ 
in  History,  Mr.  Dudley  Buck  has  said, 
“Very  little  is  known  of  this  Mr.  Jordan, 
except  that  his  invention  pleased  greatly, 
and  was  found  of  such  practical  use  that 
not  'only  were  all  new  organs  in  England 
(virtually  from  this  date)  furnished  with 
swells,  but  himself  and  son  found  much 
occupation  in  adapting  and  adding  their 
invention  to  the  older  London  organs.” 


TONE-BUILDING  AS  A SEPA- 
RATE STUDY. 

In  building  up  the  tone  from  soft  to 
loud  the  beginner  is  largely  assisted  by 
composition  pedals  and  pistons,  pre- 
arranged to  give  certain  satisfactory 
fixed  combinations.  These  are  valuable 
and  useful,  but  they  have  their  danger. 
They  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  student 
to  tli ink  out  the  subject  for  himself,  and 
so  tend  to  lead  him  away  from  acquir- 
ing a real  insight  into  and  knowledge  of 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged. Tone-building  should  be  studied 
apart  from  the  assistance  of  composi- 
tions, and  then,  when  it  is  understood, 
these  mechanical  helps  will  be  used  in 
their  own  place. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  composition 
pedals  and  combination  pistons  are 
almost  invariably  arranged  is  that  of 
gradually  adding  more  and  more  stops. 
This  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  It  is  correct  to  add;  it  is  also 
correct  to  subtract.  Many  charming 
effects  can  be  obtained  by  judicious  selec- 
tion. A stop  that  has  been  used  for  a 
soft  combination  may  be  shut  in  when 
we  come  to  a louder  effect,  and  some- 
times great  will  he  the  gain.  The  one 
and  only  rule  for  general  guidance  when 
combining  stops  of  different  pitch  is  that 
the  strongest  octave  will  give  the  note 
accepted  by  the  ear  as  the  intended 
pitch. — Dr.  A.  Madeley  Richardson,  in 
Modern  Organ  Accompaniment. 


Work  that  is  done  by  the  fingers  alone 
is  liable  to  be  bungling;  but  what  comes 
from  within  speaks  to  all  and  soars  above 
the  limitations  of  the  body. — Robert 
Schumann. 
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FRETS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 

Commenting  on  an  article  describing  a 
new  style  violin,  which  has  slight  grooves 
on  the  fingerboard,  as  an  aid  to  the  be- 
ginner in  placing  his  fingers  at  the  proper 
points,  a correspondent  writes  from  Van- 
couver, B.  C. : “I  have  read  the  column 
on  page  744,  entitled  a ‘New  Style  Violin. 

I don’t  know  what  they  want  with  any 
new  style;  the  present  is  the  best  that  has 
been  or  will  be,  I think.  As  to  making 
easier  to  play,  I do  not  think  that  it  can 
be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  hard 
work.  Grooves  or  frets  on  the  finger 
board  will  never  train  a pupil’s  ear,  on  the 
contrary  they  will  ruin  it.  Such  aids  may 
train  the  sight,  but  not  the  ear,  because  in 
having  frets  one  wants  to  look,  and  when 
using  your  eyes  you  don  t use  your  ears 
the  same  as  you  would  when  depending 
entirely  on  the  musical  hearing.  Then 
again  frets  are  of  no  use  if  the  string 
gets  flat  or  sharp  while  you  are  playing. 
The  only  use  frets  are  on  a violin  is  in 
teaching  classes,  a number  of  pupils  at 
the  same  time,  since  the  teacher  can  stand 
in  front  of  the  class  and  tell  the  pupils  on 
which  fret  to  put  the  finger.  They  are 
also  of  some  slight  service  to  beginners 
who  are  not  musical.  I used  them  twelve 
years  ago  in  class  work,  and  found  them 
of  a little  use  in  the  way  I mention,  but 
any  one  who  requires  frets  on  his  violin 
in  order  to  learn  had  best  try  some  easier 
instrument.  The  frets  I speak  of  were 
raised  the  same  as  on  a mandolin,  but  only 
up  to  B or  C (fourth  finger  on  the  E 
string  in  the  first  position).  A paper 
chart  is  good  also  to  put  on  the  finger- 
board for  a short  time,  but  even  with 
that  some  pupils  are  slow  to  learn.” 

The  points  of  our  correspondent  are 
well  taken.  For  artistic  violin  playing  a 
perfectly  smooth  fingerboard  without 
frets,  grooves  or  other  guides  is  required. 
The  only  excuse  for  such  aids  is  in  the 
case  of  pupils  with  hopelessly  defective 
musical  hearing,  and  such  pupils,  as 
Spohr  says  in  his  Violin  School,  had  best 
study  some  other  instrument,  such  as  the 
piano  or  organ,  where  the  pitch  docs  not 
depend  on  the  performer.  Some  teachers 
paste  a chart,  having  lines  showing  where 
to  put  the  fingers,  on  the  fingerboard  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  instruction,  but 
teachers  of  the  best  class  do  not  use  any 
such  aids,  as  they  are  of  questionable 
value.  The  pupil  might  as  well  search  out 
the  proper  places  to  put  the  fingers,  with 
only  his  ear  as  a guide,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  the  pupil  with  a good  ear 
does  not  find  it  difficult  to  do  this. 

Artistic  playing  could  not  be  done  on  a 
violin  fitted  with  frets,  for  several 
reasons.  In.  the  first  place  a violinist  with 
a refined  car  plays  according  to  the 
natural  scale,  and  not  according  to  the 
tempered  scale,  which  is  used  in  tuning 
pianos — that  is,  in  playing  in  different 
keys  according  to  the  natural  scale;  F 
sharp,  for  instance,  is  not  exactly  the 
same  note  as  G flat,  C natural  as  B sharp, 
etc.  If  frets  were  used  the  notes  named 
would  be  exactly  the  same,  just  as  they 


are  on  a piano.  Then,  as  our  correspond- 
ent states,  if  one  of  the  strings  became 
flat  or  sharp  all  the  notes  played  on  that 
string  would  be  flat  or  sharp,  since  it 
would  be  impossible  to  finger  the  notes 
slightly  higher  or  lower,  on  account  of 
the  frets.  This  is  a very  important  matter 
in  the  case  of  an  instrument  as  liable  to 
get  out  of  tune  as  easily  as  the  violin. 
One  or  more  of  the  strings  of  the  violin 
may  get  out  of  tune  in  the  middle  of  a 
solo,  where  there  is  no  chance  to  tune,  but 
by  fingering  flat  or  sharp  on  the  string 
the  intonation  can  be  kept  fairly  good, 
except  where  open  strings  are  absolutely 
necessary.  It  would  also  be  impossible  to 
execute  the  glissando  (the  sliding  from 
one  note  to  another  on  the  string  with  a 
single  finger)  on  a violin  with  frets. 
Metal  frets  are  also  an  abomination  be- 
cause they  make  playing  extremely  fatigu- 
ing on  account  of  the  additional  weight  on 
the  fingerboard. 

Every  little  while  some  alleged  improve- 
ment comes  out  in  the  way  of  a "royal 
road”  to  violin  playing,  which  will  enable 
one  to  master  its  difficulties  in  a half  or 
a quarter  the  usual  time.  The  pupil  with 
a musical  ear  does  not  need  these  aids, 
and  no  one  without  a musical  ear  should 
try  to  learn  violin  playing. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  MARTELE 
BOWING. 


Martele  (French)  or  martellato  (Ital- 
ian) bowing  for  string  instruments  gets 
its  name  from  the  word  martel  (French), 
or  martello  (Italian)  for  hammer.  It 
is  literally  “hammered”  bowing.  Passages 
for  the  piano  also,  as  for  example  several 
in  MacDowell’s  well-known  Witches 
Dance,  are  often  specifically  marked  and 
executed  “martellato.”  For  the  piano  the 
“martellato”  signifies  that  an  extremely 
forcible,  inelastic  stroke  is  to  be  used,  as 
if  the  keys  were  being  struck  with  a 
hammer. 

In  violin  playing  the  martele  is  ex- 
ecuted in  the  upper  half  of  the  bow  by 
a strong  pressure  of  the  forefinger  which 
is  instantly  relaxed  so  as  to  produce  a 
very  strongly  accented  staccato  note. 
The  martele  is  used  either  for  a single 
note  or  series  of  notes  which  require  to 
be  heavily  accented,  and  the  bow  is  not 
lifted  from  the  string  between  the  notes. 
Kreutzer  considered  this  bow  stroke  of 
sufficient  importance  to  devote  two  whole 
exercises,  the  6th  and  7th  in  his  famous 
Forty  Etudes,  to  its  acquirement,  and 
there  are  numerous  other  passages  in  his 
Etudes  for  this  bowing. 

In  violin  music  this  bowing  is  often 
specifically  marked  martele,  or  martellato, 
or  accent  marks  are  placed  over  the  notes, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  player  is  relied 
upon  as  to  whether  the  passage  is  to  he 
played  martellato  or  not.  In  the  6th 
Etude  of  the  original  Leipzig  edition  of 
the  Kreutzer  Etudes  the  martele  bowing 
is  indicated  by  both  a dot  and  accent 
mark  placed  over  each  note  as  follows; 


marcato. 

This  bowing  is  extremely  useful  and 
remarkably  effective  in  executing  marcato 
passages  where  extremely  vigorous  stac- 
cato tones  are  required.  Notwithstanding 
its  frequent  use  I have  known  many 
experienced  violinists  who  neither  under- 
stood the  true  nature  of  this  bowing,  nor 
were  able  to  execute  it.  Kreutzer  in  his 
directions  for  executing  the  martele  says, 
“This  stroke  must*  be  executed  firmly  at 
the  point  of  the  bow.  All  notes  both 
in  the  up  jsow  and  down  bow  must  be 
executed  with  equal  strength,  necessitat- 
ing the  application  of  more  force  in  the 
up  bows,  since  these  are  naturally  weaker 
than  the  down  strokes.”  Kreutzer’s  direc- 
tion to  play  this  bowing  with  the  point 
of  the  bow  is  somewhat  misleading,  since 
the  bowing  is  executed  more  with  the 
forearm  in  the  upper  half  of  the  bow 
than  strictly  at  the  point. 

HOW  TO  EXECUTE  IT. 

The  martele  is  produced  by  a certain 
strong,  swift  pressure  of  the  forefinger  on 
the  stick  of  the  bow.  This  pressure  is 
instantly  relaxed.  The  stick  of  the  bow 
dips  swiftly  down  to  the  hair  and  back 
again,  and  the  string  flares  in  a wide 
vibration  momentarily.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  produce  a sound  of  extraordinary 
vigor,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  great 
virility  and  strength.  Single  notes  marked 
sfz  are  sometimes  played  martellato, 
although  such  notes  are  oftener  executed 
at  'the  nut. 

Martele  bowing  is  not  for  the  beginner, 
and  the  student  should  be  well  advanced 
in  his  bowing  before  attempting  it.  When 
the  beginner  attempts  it  he  is  apt  to 
stiffen  his  whole  arm.  The  advanced 
student  attempting  martele  bowing  for 
the  first  time  usually  makes  the  mistake 
of  continuing  the  pressure  with  the  fore- 
finger after  the  first  attack.  This  makes 
a long  tone  instead  of  a short  one  and 
the  tone  is  apt  to  be  of  very  bad  quality. 
The  very  essence  of  the  martele  is  a 
sudden  explosive  pressure  on  the  stick  of 
the  bow  which  is  instantly  relaxed.  The 
mistake  is  also  frequently  made  in  at- 
tempting this  bowing  of  keeping  the  hair 
loo  far  from  the  bridge.  In  all  loud 
tones,  accented  notes,  and  tones  where 
great  pressure  is  applied  generally,  the 
string  must  be  attacked  comparatively 
close  to  the  bridge,  otherwise  the  result- 
ing tone  will  infallibly  be  of  very  bad 
quality.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  bow- 
ing cannot  be  used  in  playing  very  fast 
passages,  as  there  would  not  be  time  to 
produce  the  successive  pressure  of  each 
note. 

In  learning  the  martele  the  student 
would  find  it  an  advantage  to  practice 
such  studies  as  if  there  were  rests  be- 
tween the  notes.  The  interval  of  silence 
between  the  notes  gives  the  player  time 
to  remember  all  the  proper  elements  which 
must  be  present  in  the  production  of  each 
note.  For  instance  the  6th  study  of 
Kreutzer  might  at  first  be  practiced  as  if 
written  as  follows: 
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The  martele  stroke  is  indispensable  for 
the  proper  effect  of  many  passages  in 
violin  playing  and  the  student  who  has 
reached  the  point  where  he  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  should  not  rest  until  he  has 
mastered  it.  Where  the  martele  is  de- 
manded no  other  bowing  will  produce  the 
proper  effect,  and  the  passage  will  sound 
feeble  and  ineffective  without  it. 


VIOLIN  TECHNIC— HOW  TO 
ACQUIRE  IT. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  art 
of  violin  playing  from  a technical  stand- 
point has  reached  a state  of  perfection, 
amazing  to  both  the  critic  and  layman. 

This  is  not  due  to  any  great  advance- 
ment in  the  manipulation  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  rather  to  the  ease  with  which 
so  many  of  our  modern  masters  over- 
come the  difficulties  presented  in  the 
works  of  composers  old  and  new 

It  is  true  that  the  compositions  of 
Paganini  and  Ernst  bristle  with  difficul- 
ties, but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  artists  stood  alone  and  unchallenged 
in  their  time  and  were  regarded  not  only 
as  unique,  but  phenomenal  in  their 
mastery  of  the  technic  of  the  violin. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  a technical 
sense  they  would  not  cause  a sensation 
to-day,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  the  most 
astounding  feats  of  facility  as  evidenced 
by  artists  of  the  calibre  of  Thomson. 
Sauret.  Kubelik,  Kocian,  Elman,  Zimbalist, 
Kreisler  and  Ysaye. 

Of  all  these  masters,  Ysaye,  though 
not  a phenomenal  technician,  is  in  my 
opinion  the  greatest  of  all  living  violinists 
and  1 cannot  conceive  of  any  departed 
violin  genius  who  could  have  excelled  him 
when  lie  is  at  his  best.  Technic  is  a 
secondary  consideration  with  him,  and  his 
principal  charms  are  his  glorious,  sonor- 
ous and  luscious  tone,  breadth  of  style 
and  phrasing,  sane  and  deeply  thought 
out  interpretations,  and  above  all,  soulful 
and  poetical  inspiration  which  seems  to 
he  a part  of  him  and  is  represented  in 
only  a lesser  degree  in  the  playing  of 
other  violinists. 

From  a purely  'technical  standpoint, 
Kubelik  is  inimitable,  for  not  only  does 
he  execute  the  most  difficult  passages 
with  consummate  ease,  but  all  his  tech- 
nical pyrotechnics  are  done  with  perfect 
control  of  the  bow  and  great  beauty  of 
tone. 

ft  is  within  the  province  of  any  talented 
violinist  to  gain  technical  control,  but  it 
requires  years  of  careful  preparation  and 
systematic  application  to  arrive  at  this 
much  desired  point. 

The  most  grievous  error  that  students 
commit  and  one  in  which  they  are  fre- 
quently encouraged  by  their  teachers,  is 
the  giving  way  to  the  desire  for  rapid 
advancement,  neglecting  to  perfect  that 
which  they  have  acquired.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  master  to  insist  that  every  exer- 
cise, scale,  etude  or  solo  he  persistently 
worked  at  until  that  point  is  reached 
where  the  talent  and  aptitude  of  the  pupil 
admit  of  no  further  improvement,  for  it 
stands  to  reason  that  different  grades  of 
intelligence,  talent  and  aptitude  have 
different  limitations;  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  set  a standard  common  to  all, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  treat  each 
case  individually. 

The  secret  of  technical  facility  is  econ- 
omy of  motion. 

It  is  self  evident  that  every  unnecessary 
movement  takes  time  and  necessarily  re- 
tards speed.  Therefore  in  order  to  gain 
the  best  results  it  is  well  to  practice  every- 
thing slowly  and  with  as  little  exertion 
as  possible,  carefully  observing  the  fingers 
and  keeping  them  from  unnecessary 
movements. 


HOW  TO  PRACTICE  SCALES. 

The  foundation  of  violin  technic  is 
scales. 

These  should  be  practiced  : 

First. — Whole  notes  sustained  with  the 
full  length  of  the  bow,  each  note  held 
for  eight  seconds. 

Second.— In  quarter  notes,  legato,  four 
notes  to  a bow. 

Third. — In  eighth  notes,  staccato,  (a) 
middle  to  point;  (b)  frog  to  middle;  (c) 
whole  bow. 

In  addition  to  scales,  common  chords 
and  trills  are  important  elements  in  pre- 
paring the  hand  for  technical  develop- 
ment. 

Common  Chords. — Apply  same  prin- 
ciples, same  treatment  as  in  scale  practice. 

Trills  should  be  practiced: 

(a)  In  quarter  notes. 

(b)  In  eighth  notes. 

(c)  In  sixteenth  notes  and  gradually 
increase  untill  the  speed  is  gained  that 
makes  the  trill  effective  and  brilliant. 

An  hour  and  thirty  minutes  each  day 
applied  to  the  above  exercises  before  tak- 
ing up  the  studies  for  the  lesson  will 
put  the  fingers  in  condition  to  do  their 
best  work  and  also  establish  a firm,  solid 
tone. 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRACTICE. 

In  practicing,  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  stiffen  the  left  hand  by  pressing 
with  the  thumb,  as  this  will  tire  the  hand 
and  impede  technic  by  interfering  with 
shifting. 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  posi- 
tion while  holding  the  violin  “correctly” 
and  one  may  be  sure  that  something  is 
being  done  incorrectly  if  anything  feels 
cramped  or  uncomfortable. 

Never  practice;  when  fatigued  either 
mentally  or  physically,  as  the  results  can- 
not be  satisfactory. 

Athletes  must  train  to  get  into  condition 
and  work  up  to  their  highest  point  of  en- 
durance gradually  The  same  applies  to 
the  manipulation  of  the  violin. 

Fifteen  minutes’  work  uninterruptedly 
is  quite  long  enough  to  begin  with,  and 
time  can  be  increased  day  by  day  until 
one  finds  it  possible  to  play  for  several 
hours  without  resting. 

At  any  sign  of  fatigue  always  take  the 
hand  from  the  violin,  relax  and  stretch 
the  fingers. 

The  development  of  technic  depends  on 
the  competency  of  the  instructor,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  pupil.  In  choosing  a 
teacher  one  should  not  be  influenced 
wholly  by  the  advertising  in  the  musical 
journals,  for  it  is  not  always  the  one 
advertising  the  most  extensively  who  is 
the  most  competent  instructor.  The  best 
plan  is  to  get  in  touch  with  young- 
students  and  hear  them  play,  then  you 
can  readily  pick  out  the  ones  who  are 
doing  good  work  and  choose  your  master 
from  the  results  you  see  and  not  from 
exploitations  in  the  papers.  Having 
chosen  a master  give  him  your  fullest 
Confidence  and  follow  his  instructions 
implicitly.  Should  there  come  a time 
when  you  cannot  agree  with  his  ideas, 
go  to  some  other  teacher,  for  he  has  lost 
his  value  to  you. 

Doctors  disagree,  so  do  musical  ex- 
perts; but  each  class  has  its  good  quali- 
ties, and  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  intel- 
ligent student  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  absorb  and  retain  all  that  is 
good  and  eliminate  that  which  lias  no 
value. 

Do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Europe  to  study  for  there  are  a number 
of  instructors  in  America  who  are 
as  thorough  and  conscientious  as  any  to 
he  found  abroad.  Regarding  the  musical 
“atmosphere”  which  so  many  uninformed 
and  prejudiced  people  claim  can  only  he 
found  in  foreign  countries,  1 wish  to  go 


on  record  as  stating  that  we  have  in 
America  the  best  opera,  orchestra  and 
chamber  music  organizations  in  the  world 
and  all  the  greatest  living  artists  visit  us 
from  time  to  time.  Therefore  it  is 
possible  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago 
to  equip  oneself  for  a musical  career 
equally  as  well  as  anywhere  abroad. — 
Max  Bendix  in  " Violin  World.” 


THE  LEGATO  PLAYING  IS 
IMPORTANT. 

Smooth  legato  playing  is  unquestionably 
the  crucial  test  of  good  piano  playing. 
The  nature  of  the  instrument  is  such  that 
a true  legato  can  only  be  gained  after 
long  practice.  Every  note  produced  on 
the  piano  is  the  result  of  a blow,  and 
however  careful  one  may  he  in  one’s  fin- 
gering, there  must  always  be  a “clang” 
followed  by  a more  or  less  faintly  sus- 
tained tone  which  steadily  diminishes  in 
volume.  With  music  of  a sustained  char- 
acter such  as  in  the  following  example, 
the  piano  is  wholly  inadequate  as  a means 
of  expressing  the  composer’s  idea: 


If  the  passage  were  played,  say,  on  a 
string  quartet,  the  A in  the  alto  would  be 
evenly  sustained  throughout  its  length, 
and  so  also  would  the  C sharp  in  the  bass. 
Furthermore,  two  instruments  would  both 
play  the  C sharp  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
measure,  and  the  melodic  line  of  the  tenor 
would  he  truly  preserved,  even  when  it 
reaches  the  A of  the  alto  part.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  soprano  and  tenor  would 
each  move  smoothly,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  suggestion  of  a clang. 

With  the  piano,  however,  the  effect  is 
totally  different.  The  two  sustained 
tones,  A and  C sharp,  diminish  immedi- 
ately after  being  struck,  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing notes  in  the  tenor  and  alto  are 
thrown  into  undue  prominence.  The 
voice-leading  from  the  C sharp  in  the 
tenor  and  bass  is  obscured,  and  whatever 
chance  there  may  have  been  of  holding 
down  the  A in  the  alto  so  as  to  preserve 
the  delusion  of  a sustained  tone  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  repetition  of  the  note  as 
part  of  the  tenor.  Only  a judicious  use 
of  the  sustaining  pedal  and  very  care- 
ful legato  playing  can  make  this  pas- 
sage sound  on  the  piano  approximately 
like  the  composer  intended  it. 


THREE-PART  CHORDS 

A correspondent  finds  difficulty  in  play- 
ing a series  of  three-part  chords,  such  as 
follows,  in  fast  time: 


f u u u u 


Many  students  find  difficulty  in  such 
passages.  The  trouble  is  that  they  arpeg- 
giate  the  chords  too  much,  that  is,  they 
play  the  chords  with  an  arching,  rounded 
motion  of  the  how,  making  the  notes  of 
the  chord  sound  one  after  the  other  in- 
stead of  simultaneously.  In  such  chords 
when  played  forte  at  the  heel  of  the  bow, 
the  bow  should  move  in  a practically 
straight  line,  that  is,  in  the  same  plane, 
and  making  the  tones  of  the  chords  sound 
all  at  once,  instead  of  one  after  the  other. 
It  is  this  method  which  gives  that  beauty 
and  solidity  to  three-part  chords,  when 
played  by  a good  violinist.  If  such  chords 
are  played  arpeggio  fashion,  and  the  bow 
is  given  a rounding  motion  for  each  chord, 
too  much  time  is  lost,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
play  such  a string  of  chords  in  rapid 
tempo.  If  the  bow  moves  in  a straight 
line  however,  and  the  notes  are  made  to 
sound  simultaneously,  they  can  be  played 
accurately  at  a very  fast  tempo. 
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Harp  Revival. 

The  harp,  which  has  for  some  time  past 
ign  waning  in  popularity,  is  again  coming 
(idly  to  the  front,  and  musical  agents 
ite  that  competent  harpists  are  now  in 
;at  and  growing  demand.  This  fact  was 
;o  brought  o'ut  at  the  recent  British  Music 
hibition  at  Olympia,  where  there  was  a 
•ge  number  of  harps  of  modern  manu- 
ture. 

The  harp  is  one  of  the  oldest  musical 
itrumcnts  and  the  origin  of  it  is  placed 
far  back  as  B.C.  1800,  when  the  High 
jiest  of  Osiris,  walking  one  day  along  the 
nks  of  the  Nile,  found  an  empty  tortoise- 
ell  spanned  with  dry  ligaments.  lie 
■uck  it,  and  finding  that  it  gave  forth 
jasant  sounds,  at  once  gave  orders  for  an 
I itrument  to  be  made  on  a larger  scale, 
t on  the  plan  of  the  tortoise-shell.  This 
lS  the  lyre,  and  from  it  sprang  the  harp, 
it  was  Milesius,  a Phoenician  priest,  who 
rried  a harp  to  Ireland  and  planted  it 
long  the  music-loving  Celts  in  B.  C.  12<30. 
le  instrument  was  adopted  by  the  Druids, 
d the  harpist  or  bard  was  accounted  of 
ual  rank  with  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
le  adoption  of  the  pillar  in  the  co'nstruc- 
>n  of  the  harp  has  been  traced  with  cer- 
inty  to  the  Druids. 

The  harp  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the 
prcssion  of  certain  effects  in  the  music 
Handel,  Meyerbeer,  Gounod,  Berlioz, 
agner,  and  Liszt,  and  it  has  been  utilised 
more  modern  composers,  such  as  Elgai, 
int-Saens,  Debussy,  Puccini,  Strauss,  and 
■rbert. — Music  i London ) . 

aking  the  Piano  Sing 

it  occurs  to  me  that  once  dining  in  Berlin 
th  Theodore  Kullak  and  Ludwig  Deppe, 
th  renowned  musicians,  the  conversation 
rned  on  the  possibilities  of  the  piano  as  a 
inging"  instrument.  Kullak  declared  that 
ensemble  playing,  as  for  instance  in  cham- 
r music,  the  pianist  feels  impotent  in  com- 
rison  with  his  fellow  players,  being  unable 
carry  the  melody  with  the  long,  sustained 
ne,  like  the  string  and  wind  instruments. 

To  this  Deppe  opposed  in  the  most  de- 
fied, energetic  way.  , 

"You  are  very  much  mistaken,  dear 
ullak,"  he  said.  “When  the  pianist  under- 
ands  his  business  he  can  outdo  any  in- 
rumentalist,  even  in  the  rendering  ot  the 
,elodv.  You  can,  through  an  intense  pres- 
re  of  the  key  produce  the  sweetest,  most 
eal  tone,  of  which  no  other  instrument  can 
■earn.  No,  my  dear  Kullak,  as  the  famous 
anist  that  you  are,  you  should  not  utter 
eh  blasphemies,  you  ought  not  to  under- 
te  your  own  instrument.  Let  me  tell  you 
iat,  although  I am  not  such  an  eminent 
anist  as  you  are,  I am  ready  to  enter  any 
ntest  with  anybody  to  perform  a melody , 

1 a good  pianoforte,  as  well,  if  not  bettei 
lan  any  instrumentalist.” 

Kullak  became  silent  and  seemed  very  muen 
ipressed  by  this  enthusiastic  championship 
’ tlie  pianoforte.  He,  certainly,  as  one  of 
le  greatest  pianists  of  our  time,  needed  not 
■ admit  any  inferiority  of  his  own  mstru- 
,ent. — Et'oenio  Piiiani,  in  Musical  America 
Sew  Y'ork). 

lusical  Tradition  in  Germany. 

The  Germans  have  always  taken  a most 
irnest  and  dignified  view  of  art  in  general, 
rd  specially  of  music.  Germany  has  given 
rth  to  an  unparalleled  line  of  great  _com- 
isers.  That,  and  the  considerable  infiu- 
ico  exercised  by  her  example  and  teaching, 
ude  of  her  the  musical  nation  of  the  world  : 
rank  which  for  a long  time  she  has  retained 
achallenged.  So  greatly,  indeed,  has  the 
tendency  of  German  music  made  itself  felt 
iat  German  music  acquired  the  reputation 
f being  the  music  par  excellence,  the 
ighest  and  best,  the  sole  prototype  of  all 
iat  was  lofty  and  meet. 

All  that  glory  was,  everything  considered, 
ut  a fit  tribute  to  the  wonderful  results 
iat  accrued  from  the  German  musicians' 
■useless,  methodical,  active,  judicious  and 
rveut  creative  labor.  The  greater  instru- 
lental  forms,  that  of  the  Fugue  and  of  the 
onata,  if  not  actually  created  in  Germany, 
ere  carried  to  perfection  in  that  country, 
lie  musical  art  of  centuries  culminating  in 
Bach,  a Beethoven,  a Wagner  ; the  infiu- 
ace  of  Bach,  of  Beethoven,  of  Wagner 
sserting  itself  upon  all  the  musical  schools 
f the  western  world  : do  not  facts  such  as 
hese  speak  clearly  enough,  warranting  all 
hat  may  be  thought  or  said  respecting  the 
upremacy  of  the  German  school? 

That  much  and  more  does  Germany  owo 
o her  uninterrupted,  all-powerful  tradition, 
jianded  down  from  Schiitz  to  ICuhnau,  from 
iuhnau  to  Bach,  and  so  on  to  modern  com- 
losers.  But  one  can  no  longer  remain  blind 
o the  fact  that  tradition  has  its  dangers  as 
veil  as  its  advantages. — M.  I).  Calvocabessi 
u The  New  Music  Review  (New  York). 


Empty  Music 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  dynamics  and  instrumentation, 
melody  and  harmony  and  rhythm  are  still 
the  most  important  elements  of  music — they 
form  its  body  ; the  rest  is  but  clothing.  Our 
composers  frequently  overlook  this  fact,  with 
a result  that  cannot  fail  to  be  fatal  to  their 
works ; if  not  at  the  moment,  in  a little 
while.  Music  that  consists  of  clothing  and 
nothing  under  it  is  very  common  nowadays. 
Instead  of  “clothing,”  the  more  poetical  term 
“atmosphere,”  and  others,  are  more  usually 
employed.  We  have  seen  that  the  elements 
of  music  are  melody,  harmony,  rhythm, 
dynamics,  instrumentation  ; but  all  these  are 
not  required  to  constitute  music — one,  two, 
o'r  more  may  he  left  out  and  yet  music  be 
produced.  Neither  are  they  always  simul- 
taneously employed,  nor  in  the  same  pro- 
portions. Musical  compositions  without  in- 
strumentation (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word)  are  legion.  Of  music  without  dynam- 
ics we  have  enough  and  to  spare,  even  in 
our  own  day.  Many  extra-European  musical 
countries  employ  no  harmony,  and  the  ear- 
liest traces  of  harmony  in  Europe  do  not 
date  farther  back  than  the  tenth  century. 
Plain  Chant,  or  Gregorian  Chant,  which  is 
still  sung  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  is 
without  harmony,  and  is  also  without  any 
other  rhythm  than  that  of  speech.  The 
kind  of  music  we  call  recitative  has,  too,  the 
rhythm  of  speech  only.  And  in  our  contem- 
porary music  we  have  here  and  there  un- 
harmonized melody  as  well  as  unmelodized 
harmony.  And  we  of  this  highly-developed 
age  are  no  strangers  to  unrhythmical  music. 
— Prop.  Frederick  Nieces  in  The  Monthly 
Musical  Record  (London). 

At  the  Threshold  of  a Career 

Here  you  are  at  the  gate  of  it.  Y’ou  are  no 
longer  students  in  one  sense,  and  yet  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  always  be  students  iu 
another  sense,  for  in  this  calling  of  ours, 
there  is  ever  and  ever  something  to  learn, 
and  something  to  unlearn,  and  always  there 
is  the  great  teacher,  Nature,  leading  us  on, 
showing  us  the  truth  and  telling  us  what  to 
avoid.  Some  of  you  will  have  perhaps  im- 
mediate success,  others  may  have  to  wait 
their  chances  which  accumulated  experience 
may  be  more  likely  to  bring.  Others  may 
possibly  from  faintheartedness  or  ill-luck  or 
illness,  give  up  the  fight,  for  fight  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  It  is  my  duty  to-day  to  try 
and  point  out  some  of  the  pitfalls  that  may 
await  you,  and  if  I possibly  can,  give  you 
some  first  aids  to  success  in  your  great 
venture. 

You  will  need  much  besides  your  talents  for 
real  lasting  success,  but  first  of  all,  you  will 
need  a brave  heart,  a heart  full  of  courage 
and  hope  under  adverse  circumstances,  and 
the  troubles  that  come,  never  come  singly, 
but  in  battalions  when  they  do  come.  But 
remember  the  first  burst  of  sunshine  that  al- 
ways comes  eventually  after  the  storm,  and 
he  brave. 

Then  you  will  need  a very  level  head.  A 
head  not  to  be  turned  by  the  flattery  that,  if 
you  are  successful  and  even  sometimes  be- 
fore you  are  successful,  will  assail  you  at 
every  turn.  You  must  have  concentration  in 
a very  intense  degree.  Mrs.  Kendal  once 
replied  to  a question  as  to  what  was  the 
chief  duty  of  an  actor  and  she  said,  “con 
centration,  concentration.”  You  will  have 
every  possible  temptation  come  along  to  divert 
you  from  concentration  on  your  work. 

Then  you  need  a good  temper,  an  equable 
disposition  which  will  help  you  to  throw  off 
your  home  troubles,  and  to  concentrate  on 
this  work  of  yours,  which  you  will  find  so 
absolutely  absorbing. 

Then  you  will  of  course  need  health.  Never 
fail  to  watch  it,  and  remember  your  life  of 
late  hours  and  constant  traveling,  of  over- 
heated rooms  and  hotels,  and  of  drafty  stages 
and  icy  stage  doors,  is  an  extra  inducement 
to  our  enemies,  the  microbes,  to  do  their 
deadliest  work. 

And  another  attribute  that  will  help  you 
toward  success  on  the  stage  is  unselfishness. 
It  is  very  easy  to  be  selfish  on  the  stage.  It 
is  good  to  hear  a comrade  spoken  of  as  a most 
unselfish  actor.  Let  the  other  actor's  ap 
plause  sound  as  sweet  in  your  ears  as  does 
your  own.  Have  respect  for  your  elders  on 
tile  stage.  They  may  not  be  as  successful  as 
you  expect  to  he.  but  remember  they  started 
with  just  the  same  hopes,  and  you  do  not 
know  what  trials  and  disappointments  or 
what  illnesses  may  have  prevented  their  at 
taining  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  to  which 
you,  in  your  youth,  in  your  manly  vigor  or 
your  maidenly  beauty  bravely  aspire. — Cvrii. 
mat  de  in  an  address  before  The  Ameri<  in 
Academy  or  Dramatic  Arts  (Chicago). 
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The  Doll’s  Musicale 


Mary  Jane  was  completely  satisfied 
with  every  detail,  the  Musicale  was  to 
be  a success;  but  the  spice  of  things 
consists  in  the  unexpected,  and  no  sooner 
had  she  thought  this  thought  than  the 
telephone  bell  rang,  and  tbe  Paris  Doll 
said  in  a sugary  voice,  “I  have  such  a 
headache  to-day,  I don’t  think  I can  play 
to-night.”  No  sooner  did  the  telephone 
stop  than  the  doorbell  rang  and  there 
was  a note  from  the  German  Doll  say- 
ing that  “Tante”  was  going  away  and 
she  must  stay  with  the  children.  \ et 
all  the  invitations  were  issued  ai.d  not 
one  regret  had  been  sent.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  falling  to  pieces,  and  Mary 
Jane’s  dearest  dream  of  having  a Doll's 
Musicale  was  on  the  edge  of  a tottering 
precipice. 

Well,  she  called  up  the  others  to  see 
what  had  happened  to  them,  or  rather 
to  find  out  if  anything  was  going  to 
happen  before  night.  Tilly,  the  Broken 
Doll,  was  in  bed  with  a cold  cloth  on 
her  head,  for  the  nerves.  The  Dancing 
Doll  was  scrubbing  floors,  also  for  nerves. 
She  said  she  had  to  get  her  mind  cleared 
and  that  was  the  only  way  she  could  do 
it.  It  seems  some  famous  singer  always 
scrubbed  floors  before  the  evening  per- 
formance and  the  Dancing  Doll  was  imi- 
tating her;  but  then  the  Dancing  Doll 
was  always  queer. 

The  Dreaming  Doll  was  holding  her 
hands  in  a muff,  and  it  was  a hot  day, 
too;  but  she  said  the  muff,  even  if  it  did 
no  good,  was  a great  comfort.  She  said 
also  that  a famous  violinist  always  used 
a muff  for  his  fingers  and  she  guessed 
she  would,  too. 


The  Chinese  Doll  had  lost  one  of  his 
eyes;  but  he  had  memorized  his  piece, 
so  he  was  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
Rag  Doll  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Some  one  said  he  had  seen  her  walking 
very  fast  toward  the  river,  and  that  she 
appeared  very  nervous.  Then  Mary  Jane 
took  the  thing  in  her  own  hands.  She 
called  the  dolls  together  and  read  them 
a sermon,  and  it  was  a large  sermon 
backed  up  with  a long  stick.  She  said, 
‘‘Nerves  are  egotism,  you  are  nothing  but 
dolls;  but  here  you  are  displaying  all 
the  odd  notions  of  real  music  pupils;  it’s 
nonsense !” 

The  Indian  Doll  crumpled  up  like  a 
wilted  cabbage,  the  Teddy  Bear,  who  was 
to  act  as  usher,  leaned  over  to  escape 
Mary  Jane’s  long  stick;  the  Littlest  Doll 
only  grinned,  and  the  French  Doll  sat 
up  big  and  grand.  The  other  dolls  scut- 
tled away  in  terror;  but  before  the  musi- 
cale they  called  a meeting  and  protested 
loudly  about  having  ‘‘odd  notions  like  real 
music  pupils,”  and  they  declared  that  they 
would  show  Mary  Jane  that  they  were 
far  superior  to  “real  music  pupils.” 
When  the  time  came  for  the  musicale 
every  doll  appeared — the  Paris  Doll  with 
the  sugary  voice,  the  German  Doll  whose 
“Tante”  had  gone  away,  Tilly  the  Broken 
Doll;  the  Chinese  Doll  came  with  two 
eyes  instead  of  one.  All  were  there  as 
calm  as  a blue  sky  in  summer  time. 
Everyone  had  an  extra  ounce  of  poise, 
and  this  is  the  program  that  was  played 
that  night,  and  any  of  you  can  play  it 
as  well  as  the  dolls  did  if  you  will  re- 
member Mary  Jane  with  the  large  ser- 
mon and  the  long  stick: 


PROGRAM. 

Engelmann Dolly’s  Reception 

(For  four  hands) 

Poldini Dancing  Doll 

Clifford.  Dolly’s  Dancing  Lesson 

(Action  Song) 

Swift Sleep,  My  Dolly 

Hollander In  Dolly’s  Kitchen 

Engelmann. My  Doll  and  I 

Kern Dolly’s  Cradle  Song 

Tschaikowskt Dolly's  Funeral 

SeHLEsiNGER Burial  of  a Doll 

Dewey Dolly’s  Slumber  Song 

Spaulding Dolly’s  Dream 

The  invitations  were  written  on  paper 
dolls,  and  at  the  musicale  there  was  a 
long  receiving  line  of  paper  dolls.  And 
I must  tell  you  that  there  were  many 
visitors;  real  fathers  came — which  is  a 
rare  thing  for  a musicale — and  there 
were  some  real  boys,  too,  and  they  did 
not  laugh  or  make  fun  of  the  dolls.  I 
think  they  really  wanted  a doll  them- 
selves, and  I’m  almost  certain  that  the 
Indian  Doll  went  home  with  little  Billy 
Brown. 


MUSICIAN’S  CALENDAR  FOR 
AUGUST. 

1.  ‘‘Do  not  give  Beethoven  to  the 
children ; strengthen  them  with  Mozart, 
brimming  with  rich  vitality.” — Schu- 
mann. 

2.  Jules  Schulhoff  (pianist),  b.  1825, 
Prague. 

3.  First  performance  of  William  Tell 
(Rossini),  1809,  Paris. 

4.  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  married 
Constanze  Weber,  1782. 

5.  “Though  we  travel  over  the  world 
to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry  it 
with  us  or  we  find  it  not.” — Emerson. 

6.  H.  Litolff  (pianist),  d.  1891,  Paris. 

7.  Do  not  think  by  proxy ; think  for 
yourself. 

8.  The  Mutts  and  Jeffs  of  Musicland 
are  its  ragtime  songs. 

9.  There  were  twenty-nine  famous  mu- 
sicians in  the  Bach  family  from  1550  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

10.  Thoroughness  is  better  than  cheap 
applause. 

11.  What  is  the  most  thought  stimulat- 
ing piece  you  play? 

12.  Niccolo  Amati,  d.  1684. 

13.  William  Thomas  Best,  b.  1826. 

14.  First  performance  of  Die  Walkiire 
(Wagner),  1876,  Bayreuth. 

15.  Patience  never  fails  of  its  reward. 

16.  First  performance  of  Siegfried 
(Wagner),  1876,  Bayreuth. 

17.  Better  practice  under  compulsion 
than  not  to  practice  at  all. 

18.  Benjamin  Godard,  b.  1840. 

19.  Niccolo  Porpora,  b.  1686. 

20.  Christine  Nilsson  (singer),  b.  1843. 

21.  A musical  pauper  is  one  who  plays 
cheap  music. 

22.  “Music  is  the  hand-maid  of  re- 
ligion.”— Martin  Luther. 

23.  M.  Moszkowski  (composer),  b. 
1854,  Breslau. 

24.  When  the  average  person  hears  the 
name  of  Beethoven  what  does  he  say? 

25.  K.  A.  Haupt  (organist),  b.  1810. 

26.  The  student  who  does  not  own  a 
memorized  repertoire  is  a musical  hobo. 

27.  “Always  play  as  if  a master  heard 
you.”— Sc II U M A N N. 

28.  First  performance  of  Lohengrin 
(Wagner),  1850,  Weimar. 

29.  Felix  Mottl  (conductor),  b.  1856, 
near  Vienna. 

30.  Sing  and  play  about  the  home, 
music  should  be  lived ; not  put  on  and 
taken  off  at  the  practice  hours. 

31.  Begin  now  to  work  at  music  as 
though  it  were  an  essential. 


WHAT  THE  CHILD  SHOUL 
KNOW  ABOUT  THE  STRING 
QUARTETTE. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  said  of  the  .qua 
tet  that  it  takes  hold  of  you,  absorbs  yd 
and  “changes  the  disposition  of  the  sot 
in  an  instant.”  It  is  true  that  man 
listeners  experience  the  strange  sensatic 
of  forming  a part  of  the  quartet,  ident 
fying  themselves  with  the  music  and  b< 
coming  partners  with  the  players.  Oij 
beauty  about  quartet  music  is  it 
straight-forwardness.  There  is  no  pac 
ding  or  accompaniment ; each  of  the  fou 
parts  possesses  individual  traits  and  chai 
acteristics  which  stand  out  as  somethin 
complete  in  themselves  and  yet  blendin 
with  the  rest.  The  string;  quartet  is 
little  orchestra  in  itself,  consisting  o 
two  violins,  a viola  and  a violoncellc 
These  voices  move  along  a mystc.iou 
path  of  sound,  and  are  like  “four  spirit 
that  sing,  talk,  dispute  or  agree  accord 
ing  to  the  influence  that  dominates  them. 

The  first  voice  (first  violin)  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  movement.  Lik 
the  orchestral  leader  he  hurries  along  o 
holds  back,  leading  or  remaining  silen 
as  the  occasion  demands.  He  is  the  mos 
important  member  of  the  quartet,  domin 
ating  the  whole  and  directing  their  con 
versation.  The  second  voice  (secon<' 
violin)  is  an  understudy  to  the  first  vio: 
lin,  and  notwithstanding  its  modest  par 
it  must  be  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  t 
wield  the  baton  and  direct  the  others.  I 
requires  a fine  ear  and  the  greatest  at 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  t 
follow  the  voice  of  the  second  violin,  a 
it  is  a delicate  part  and  like  the  will-o’i 
the-wisp  is  alternately  appearing  and  dis 
appearing. 


THE  VIOLA. 

The  third  voice  is  the  alto  of  the  quar 
tet,  and  is  entrusted  to  the  viola,  a plain 
live  sweet-voiced  instrument  which  seem 
to  bind  the  sharp  dominating  voice  of  th 
violin  with  the  firm  deep-toned  bass  o 
the  violoncello.  It  forms  a bridge  be; 
'tween  these  two  instruments  and  is  tunei 
a fifth  lower  than  the  violin. 

The  fourth  voice  of  the  quartet  is  th 
violoncello,  the  foundation  upon  whicl 
this  harmonic  house  is  built.  Sometime 
the  ’cello  speaks  as  a low  accompaniment 
at  other  times  it  sings  through  passage 
which  are  entrusted  to  the  other  voices 
Its  importance  is  as  great  as  that  of  th' 
violin,  and  the  other  voices  lean  upon  i; 
as  if  it  were  the  keystone  of  the  arch. 

There  is  no  more  captivating  work  ii 
the  whole  of  musicland  than  the  stud; 
of  chamber-music,  Chamber  music  is  th 
name  given  to  that  class  of  music  whic! 
is  especially  fitted  for  performance  in  ; 
small  room.  Beethoven  appears  to  hav' 
regarded  the  string  quartet  as  the  mos 
perfect  means  of  expressing  his  musica 
thoughts.  He  has  given  us  six  trios 
seventeen  quartets  and  three  quintets. 

There  is  also  abundant  material  amon: 
other  classic  writers ; Haydn  compose! 
seventy-six  quartets,  Mozart,  ten  quartet 
and  ten  quintets ; Mendelssohn,  sevei 
quartets  for  strings  and  three  with  pianc 

By  one  or  two  meetings  a week,  foui 
ardent  students  can  accomplish  an  amaz 
ing  amount  of  work,  and  those  who  hav 
the  good  fortune  to  practice  chambe 
music  will  discover  that  it  is  helping  then 
in  every  kind  of  ensemble  music.  Be 
sides  making  themselves  better  sigh 
readers  and  better  time  keepers,  the  stu 
dents  fit  themselves  for  a larger  field  o 
usefulness  in  the  community. 
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always  pays  to  be  as  familiar  with  new 
material  as  possible.  We  knew  one 
teacher  who  memorized  the  better  part  of 
an  entire  graded  course,  so  that  he  would 
not  miss  a single  note  with  his  ear  that 
he  might  have  missed  with  his  eye.  The 
third  and  fourth  weeks  in  August  should 
be  alive  with  business.  Neglect  these 
weeks  and  your  season  may  start  two  or 
three  weeks  later — that  is  your  salary 
will  he  cut  off  for  just  that  time.  We 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you  in  any 
possible  way  to  make  your  selections,  and 
attend  to  business  details  NOW  so  that 
when  the  teaching  time  comes  you  can 
give  your  whole  attention  to  that.  If  you 
are  planning  a class  in  technic,  interpre- 
tation, history,  etc.,  now  is  the  time  to 
lay  the  foundation.  We  beg.  you,  for 
your  own  interests,  not  to  put  it  off  until 
you  are  so  crowded  with  work  that  you 
cannot  do  it  as  it  should  be  done. 

Yearly 

Settlements 

On  the  first  of  June  a statement  of 
every  account  was  sent  to  our  patrons, 
containing  the  details  of  everything  that 
was  owed,  both  regular  and  ON  SALE. 
The  regular  portion  of  the  account — in 
other  words,  the  monthly  account— is 
ordinarily  paid  for  monthly;  otherwise 
quarterly.  All  balance  from  that  account 
is,  of  course,  due  and  payable  before  the 
new  season  begins;  we  call  the  season 
from  September  to  June.  The  ON  SALE 
account,  i.  e.,  the  music  sent  on  selection 


for  use  during  the  school  season,  should 
be  settled  for  during  the  summer;  returns 
should  be  made,  a statement  is  sent  by  us, 
deducting  those  returns  from  the  account 
and  showing  the  full  amount  due.  The 
only  exception  to  that  once  a year  settle- 
ment, and  that  is  a most  liberal  arrange- 
ment, is  for  settlement  to  be  made,  ar- 
ranged for  by  correspondence,  paying  for 
what  has  been  used  during  the  year  from 
the  ON  SALE  package,  providing  what 
is  left  on  hand  unused  in  any  way  is  suit- 
able for  next  season’s  work.  In  that  way 
transportation  two  ways  is  saved  and  the 
package,  of  course,  can  be  readily  added 
to  by  a smaller  and  fresher  supply;  but 
a yearly  settlement  of  some  sort  must  be 
made. 

Let  us  have  the  order  for  next  season 
as  early  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  let  us 
have  settlement  of  the  past  account.  A 
yearly  settlement  in  most  business  is  un- 
heard of  liberality,  so  let  us  have  a set- 
tlement of  the  regular  account  with  re- 
turns and  settlement  of  the  ON  SALE,  as 
that  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan. 
Let  us  have  the  order  for  next  season  s 
supplies  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Everyone  of^  our  thousands  of  schools 
and  teachers'  of  course,  begin  their  new 
season’s  work  in  September,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  have  to  supply 
the  material  to  start  just  at  that  moment. 
We  can  get  the  order  out  in  advance  and 
ship  it  any  time  convenient  to  our  patrons. 

Our 

Publication  Policy 

It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  provide 
the  best  of  materials  of  all  kinds  for  the 
teacher,  and  to  this  end  the  best  efforts 
of  our  publication  department  are  con- 
tinually directed. 

Educational  methods  and  materials  in 
all  branches  of  activity  are  constantly 
changing.  The  music  teacher  in  par- 
ticular is  constantly  .in  need  of  new 
materials  of  all  descriptions  instruction 
books,  theoretical  works,  sheet  music,  and 
studies  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  our  en- 
deavor not  only  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  but  ahead  of  them.  We  are  con- 
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upplies  of  teaching  material; 
piously  announced  in  these 
n the  advertising  matter  already  sent 

0 each  patron  having  an  account  with  us, 
ve  are  prepared  to  fill  "early  orders  not 
Only  with  special  care  and  attention  to 
details,  but  if  in  our  hands  before  August 
ifteenth,  we  will  make  delivery  to 
oachers  at  a much  reduced  cost  for 
ransportation  and  the  teacher  will  also 
□e  spared  the  inconvenience  and  uncer- 
ainty  due  to  forced  delay  when  the  Hood 
if  September  orders  is  being  handled. 
Printed  "Early  Order”  forms  will  be 
supplied  on  application.  Early  orders  for 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  will  also  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  promptness.  As 
all  the  signs  point  to  great  business 
activity  this  season,  we  hope  the  music 
teachers  everywhere  will  not  only  make 
full  preparations  for  large  classes  but 
will  also  secure  a greater  number  of 
music  students  than  ever  before. 

Taking  Time 
by  the  Fore-lock 

For  two  thousand  years  wiseacres  have 
been  advising  others  to  take  time  by  the 
fore-lock.  The  admonition  first  came 
from  Greece.  The  great  difficulty  is  that 
the  wiseacres  themselves  are  sometimes 
among  the  first  to  neglect  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  life  duties — the  proper 
1 preparation  for  coming  events. 

Musicians  have  the  reputation  for  liv- 
ing butterfly  lives,  and  never  thinking  of 
the  coming  winter.  This,  of  course,  is  a 

1 libel,  but  it  sometimes  seems  to  us  that 
the  musician  might  begin  bis  preparations 
a little  earlier.  For  instance  the  first 
week  in  August  might  be  called  a sheet 
music  week.  One  hour  a day  devoted  to 
picking  out  new  and  desirable  pieces  from 
the  music  he  has  sent  “On  Sale”  will  mean 

, that  he  will  have  ready  for  immediate 
1 use  a fine  lot  of  bright  new  pieces,  which 
will  relieve  him  of  some  of  those  stale 
hours  with  "stupid  old  things”  lie  has 
heard  over  and  over  again  for  years.  The 
second  week  in  August  might  be  his  week 
for  planning  text-book,  studies,  etc.  It 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  Theodore  Presser  Price  75  Cents 

A modern  elementary  work  for  young  piano  students, 
from  the  beginning  up  to,  but  not  including,  the  scales 

cnrri  A I ETATITDEC  planned  for  the  veriest  beginner.  Every- 
Dl  tidAiL  l LA  1 UKLu  thing  made  plain,  step  by  step.  Clearness 
of  Notation,  special  large  notes.  Reading,  Writing  and  Note  Spelling 
Exercises.  Review  Questions  on  the  Lessons.  Duets  for  Teacher  and 
Pupil.  New  and  Interesting  Musical  Material.  Everything  attractive. 
No  dry  exercises. 

Mr.  Theodore  Presser  was  for  many  years  a successful,  piacti- 
cal  piano  teacher.  The  preparation  of  this  work  has  been  ior  him 
a veritable  labor  of  love,  embodying  the  best  results  of  his  long  per- 
sonal experience,  aided  and  supplemented  by  his  exhaustive  know  - 
edge  of  educational  musical  literature,  and  his  further  know  ct  ge 
of  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  busy  modern  teacher  gaiiKi  n 
years  of  personal  contact  as  a publisher. 

This  book  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  young  teacher  and  for 
the  experienced  professional.  It  contains  everything  necessary  ior 
starting  out  a beginner  in  the  right  way.  It  does  not  exploit  any 
special  methods  or  systems,  but  is  based  upon  common  sense. 


In  the  short  time  it  has  been  on  the  market  the 
success  of  BEGINNER’S  BOOK  has  been  phenomenal 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


stantly  issuing  new  publications  of  a.l 
types,  designed  to  meet  special  demands 
as  they  may  arise  and  we  are  at  all  times 
on  the  lookout  for  novelties.  Whenever 
we  have  new  works  in  hand  they  are  an- 
nounced in  this  department  and  they  arc 
offered  at  special  prices  in  advance  of 
publication,  in  order  to  give  those  who 
are  interested  a chance  to  possess  copies 
at  the  very  earliest  date  and  at  the  very 
lowest  possible  figure. 

This  plan  has  been  found  most  ad- 
vantageous from  all  points  of  view,  as 
witnessed*  by  the  thousands  of  testi- 
monials we  have  received  from  our  many 
delighted  patrons. 

Summer 
New  Music 

It  is  surprising  how  busy  we  are  dur- 
ing these  summer  months;  our  business 
is  the  supplying  of  teachers  and  schools 
with  educational  music  material,  so  that 
it  must  be  that  quite  a proportion  of  our 
patrons  are  teaching  during  the  summer 
months. 

A large  number  of  those  patrons  are 
familiar  with  our  New  Music  ON  SALE 
system,  the  sending  out  of  ten  or  twelve 
pieces  each  month  of  piano,  vocal,  violin, 
pipe  organ  or  octavo  music  during  the 
busiest  winter  months.  It  may  not  be 
known  to  all  that  we  extend  this  New 
Music  ON  SALE  system  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  sending  out  perhaps  two 
bundles  only  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  these  several  pack- 
ages of  piano  or  vocal,  or  both. 

The  New  Music  ON  SALE  is  billed 
exactly  the  same  as  a regular  order,  at 
our  usual  large  professional  sheet  music 
discounts.  All  of  the  ON  SALE  music 
from  this  house  can  be  put  together  and 
returned  at  one  time  during  the  following 
summer  months. 

Three  Months’  Introductory 
Subscription — 25  Cents 

Solely  for  introductory  purposes  we 
will  send  any  three  issues  of  The  Etude, 
from  July  to  October,  for  25  cents — one- 
half  the  regular  price.  Teachers  find 
these  short  subscriptions  of  material  as- 
sistance in  keeping  the  class  interested 
during  the  summer  months.  Pupils  are 
very  apt  to  allow  their  interest  in  music 
to  lag  during  the  vacation  period  unless 
something  is  done  to  sustain  it.  The  re- 
ceipt of  The  Etude  each  month  awakens 
the  dormant  interest  of  the  student. 

Three  issues  of  The  Etude  furnish  at 
least  fifty  pleasing  and  instructive  pieces 
of  music,  in  addition  to  many  articles  of 
timely  interest.  This  special  offer  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  thousands  of 
teachers,  many  of  whom  donate  the  sub- 
scriptions to  their  pupils;  others  order 
the  issues  sent  and  add  the  amount  of 
25  cents  to  the  regular  instruction  charges. 

Teachers  having  accounts  with  the 
Theodore  Presser  Company  may  have 
these  three  months’  subscriptions  charged 
to  their  regular  music  account.  We  have 
prepared  special  coupons  for  distribution, 
a quantity  of  which  will  gladly  be  sent 
upon  request. 

Music  Supplied 
Promptly  by  Mail 

Whether  located  in  town  or  country 
the  busy  music  teacher  has  very  little 
time  to  spend  in  selecting  music  at  a 
store,  and  as  there  are  many  successful 
teachers  whose  work  is  done  remote  from 
large  centers,  the  mail  order  music  house 
has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  all 
such.  The  house  of  THEO.  PRESSER 
was  founded  years  ago  upon  this 
idea  and  has  always  made  its  motto: 
“Promptness ! Every  order  to  be  filled 
as  soon  as  received!”  It  requires  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  stock  and  super-efficient 
employees  to  live  up  to  the  standard  so 
set;  but  the  continued  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Theo.  Presser  Company’s 
business  is  convincing  proof  that  the 
house  meets  its  patrons’  expectations 
and  that  the  good  will  and  good  words 
of  countless  satisfied  customers  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  results. 

The  season  of  1914-15  will  find  the 
house  still  better  organized  and  better 
stocked  than  ever.  Teachers,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in 
British  Colonies  and  possessions  over  the 
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Introductory  Subscription  Offer 
Three  Issues  for  25  Cents 

Solely  for  introductory  purposes  we  will 
send  any  three  issues  of  The  Etude,*  from 
July  to  October,  for  25  cents — one-half  the 
regular  price.  Teachers  find  these  short  sub- 
scriptions of  material  assistance  in  keeping 
the  class  interested  during  the  summer 
months.  Pupils  are  very  apt  to  allow  their 
interest  in  music  to  lag  during  the  vacation 
period  unless  something  is  done  to  sustain  it. 

The  receipt  of  The  Etude  each  month 
awakens  the  dormant  interest  of  the  student. 

Three  issues  of  The  Etude  furnish  at 
least  fifty  pleasing  and  instructive  pieces  of 
music,  in  addition  to  many  articles  of  timely 
interest.  This  special  offer  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  thousands  of  teachers,  many  of 
whom  donate  the  subscriptions  to  their  pupils; 
others  order  the  issues  sent  and  add  the 
amount  of  25  cents  to  the  regular  instruction 
charges. 

Teachers  having  accounts  with  the  Theo- 
dore Presser  Company  may  have  these  three 
months’  subscriptions  charged  to  their  regular 
music  account.  We  have  prepared  special 
coupons  for  distribution,  a quantity  of  which 
will  gladly  be  sent  upon  request. 

Write  names  on  a slip  of  paper,  enclose 
25  cents  for  each  one.  Remit  in  the  form 
most  convenient — stamps,  cash,  money  order, 
etc.  Send  orders  direct  to  The  Etude,  1712 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


entire  world,  in  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  are  in  constant  touch  with 
the  mail  order  department.  Teachers 
everywhere  find  the  Presser  Catalog  of 
immediate  practical  service  in  selecting 
instructive  works,  pieces  and  studies;  the 
catalogs  and  guides  are  free  to  all 
teachers  who  make  application  and  who 
at  the  same  time  give  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  work  as  teachers 
(whether  piano,  or  voice,  or  violin,  or 
other  instruments).  The  “ON  SALE’ 
plan  (fully  explained  on  request)  permits 
the  teacher  to  keep  a returnable  supply 
of  teaching  music  and  studies  from  Sep- 
tember to  June — no  final  settlement  re- 
quired until  close  of  teaching  season. 
“ON  SALE”  orders  for  early  September 
delivery  are  now  being  executed  daily  in 
large  numbers.  Music  teachers  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  liberal  business  methods 
of  the  THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY 
should  correspond  with  the  house. 

For  August  Only: 

A Standard  Music  Book 
at  an  Introductory  Price 

It  is  our  intention  each  month  to  select 
one  book  from  our  regular  list  and  offer 
it  to  our  patrons  at  a low  price  regard- 
less of  the  original  cost ; the  book  so 
selected  will  always  be  one  that  is  in 
regular  demand  and  for  which  the  sale 
is  well  established.  We  have  adopted 
this  plan  on  account  of  the  immense 
number  of  new  patrons  who  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  us  recently  and 
who  missed  our  earlier  introductory 
offers. 

For  August,  1914,  we  have  selected 
“Concert  Album.  Volume  I (Classical)” 
containing  94  full  pages  of  music  (sheet 
music  size)  and  embracing  favorite 
original  compositions  by  the  greater 
masters  of  pure  pianoforte  music — Bach, 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart, 
Rubinstein,  Schubert,  Schumann,  etc.,  etc., 
all  carefully  edited  with  explanatory 
text,  correct  fingering  and  phrasing. 

Every  piano  student  should  master  the 
entire  contents  of  this  book  and  consider 
the  time  and  effort  well  spent.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
pieces  in  this  volume  are  played  from 
memory  by  every  pianist  of  any  profi- 
ciency. Just  the  book  to  put  before  your 
musical  visitor  who  has  left  his  or  her 
music  “at  home.” 

New  edition,  regular  price  $1.00; 
special  August  cash  price  35  cents  post- 
paid; (postage  10  cents  extra  if 
charged). 

Rhyming  Tunes  for  Little 
Players.  By  Hannah  Smith 

This  is  a new  work  which  we  are  now 
announcing  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a 
volume  of  miniature  pieces  which  lie  in 
the  first  grade  and  are  intended  to 
familiarize  beginners  with  the  notes  be- 
tween the  bass  and  treble  clefs.  These 
little  melodies  are  chiefly  in  unison  or  in 
very  simple  two-part  writing  and  the 
work  is  evenly  divided  up  between  the 
two  hands.  This  volume  will  be  gotten 
up  in  a very  attractive  form,  and  while 
it  will  prove  pleasing  to  young  beginners, 
it  will  also  be  found  decidedly  useful  as 
a means  of  inducing  familiarity  with  the 
notes  immediately  above  and  below  the 
staves. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents  postpaid. 

Musical 
Playing  Cards 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to 
finish  a musical  evening  than  to  have 
cards  which  were  in  every  way  musical; 
to  have  the  kings,  queens  and  jacks  pic- 
tured with  musical  subjects,  to  have  the 
spades,  clubs,  diamonds  and  hearts  called 
notes,  rests,  sharps  and  flats  for  instance. 
Such  a set  of  playing  cards,  while  en- 
tirely musical,  would  allow  of  every  card 
came  that  has  ever  been  played-  sol  tairc, 
euchre,  whist,  pinochle,  etc.,  etc  The 
more  interest  there  is  in  this,  the  more 
orders  we  receive,  the  better  we  can  make 
i irds,  so  if  interested  at  all  let  us 
have  an  order  for  at  least  one  set. 

They  will  retail  for  double  the  price  we 
are  asking-  25  cents. 


Twenty-four  Miniatures,  Op.  39. 
By  H.  Reinhold 

In  this  exquisite  little  volume  there  is 
a world  of  beautiful  musical  thoughts. 
They  are  little  poems  and  every  number 
is  full  of  character.  It  is  works  of  this 
kind  that  keep  alive  the  life  of  music.  In 
all  there  are  twenty-four  numbers,  and 
not  a dull  measure  in  the  whole  work. 
They  are  about  the  third  grade,  and  some 
of  them  are  a little  easier.  For  interpre- 
tation and  style  there  is  no  equal  to  this 
little  volume. 

Our  special  advance  price  is  15  cents, 
postpaid. 

Recollections  of  Youth,  Op.  1064. 
By  A.  Sartorio 

This  new  work  of  Sartorio  will  be 
brought  out  in  a short  time.  It  is  for 
four  hands  and  either  part  can.  be  taken 
by  the  pupil.  The  bass  part  is  possibly 
a little  easier  of  the  two  hut  the  printo 
part  is  within  the  compass  of  five  tones. 
They  are  little  descriptive  pieces,  such  as 
“The  Mill  in  the  Forest,”  “On  Blooming 
Meadow,”  etc.  They  also  have  an  in- 
structive phase  and  are  very  well  made. 
They  are  very  excellent  as  formative 
pieces  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending them  to  our  readers. 

Our  advance  price  per  volume  will  be 
20  cents  postpaid. 

Eight  Characteristic  Four- 
IIand  Pieces.  By  E.  Kronke 

These  eight  little  compositions  which 
we  are  offering  to  our  readers  arc  in  the 
second  grade  with  the  upper  part  in  the 
compass  of  on  octave  without  octaves. 
The  author.  Emil  Kronke,  now  ranks  as 
one  of  the  standard  composers  of  Europe, 
and  these  little  duets  show  the  master 


musician.  They  are  full  of  character. 
They  were  originally  to  be  gotten  out  as 
a Christmas  set.  They  are  a great  addi- 
tion to  our  children’s  four-hand  pieces. 
They  are  along  the  line  of  the  composi- 
tions Schumann  might  produce,  and  we 
are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  delighted 
with  them. 

The  volume  will  be  ready  when  the 
season  opens,  and  our  special  price  for 
the  set  will  be  but  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Juvenile  Musical  Poems. 

By  Caro  Senour 

Mrs.  Senour  has  written  a number  of 
books  for  children,  not  all  musical;  for 
several  of  them,  the  musical  ones,  she  has 
not  only  written  the  lyrics,  hut  has  com- 
posed the  music  as  well.  This  book  of 
twenty-nine  songs  is  suitable  for  kinder- 
garten, home  and  school ; the  composi- 
tions are  really  suitable  for  any  age. 
Melodies  and  words  are  truly  a fit,  full 
of  melody,  most  singable  and  full  of  mo- 
tion. Every  teacher  of  children  and 
every  mother  should  own  a set  of  these 
Musical  Poems. 

Advance  of  publication  price,  35  cents. 

Easy  Parlor  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte 

This  new  volume  is  very  nearly  ready, 
but  the  special  offer  will  be  continued 
during  the  current  month.  This  book 
will  contain  a larger  number  of  pieces, 
together  with  a greater  variety,  than  any 
similar  work  as  yet  published.  It  is 
printed  from  especially  large  plates.  The 
pieces  are  all  interesting  and  melodious 
and  all  are  in  the  second  grade  in  the 
point  of  difficulty  or  just  a trifle  beyond. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  for  this  work  is 
20  cents  postpaid. 


Ten  Five-Note  Recreations. 

By  C.  W.  Krogmann 

This  set  of  very  easy  study  pieces  wi 
be  continued  on  special  offer  through  th 
present  month,  but  no  longer.  There  i 
no  writer  that  we  have  at  the  presen 
time  who  is  more  popular  than  Krog 
mann  for  pieces  in  the  earlier  grades.  Ii 
this  set  the  composer  has  been  ver 
happy  and  has  produced  in  a very  simpli 
phase  some  interesting  melodies.  Thr 
tunes  all  have  words  connected  witl 
them  and  both  hands  have  five  fingei 
positions.  We  are  printing  one  of  thesi 
easy  pieces  in  this  issue  of  The*  Etude 
it  will  be  found  in  the  music  pages  of  the 
Journal.  This  one  will  give  an  idea  of! 
what  the  rest  are  like. 

Our  special  advance  price  on  this! 
volume  is  35  cents  postpaid. 

L’Agilite,  Op.  20. 

By  F.  LeCouppey 

We  will  continue  on  our  special  offer, 
these  standard  studies  which  are  grow- 
ing more  popular  every  day.  They  are 
about  the  same  difficulty  as  Duvernoy  Op. 
20  and  Doring  Op.  8,  but  considerably 
more  melodic  and  interesting,  but  this  we 
would  expect  coming  from  a French 
composer.  They  are  in  about  Grade  2l/\ 
ot  3 and  are  adapted  to  almost  any  pupil. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  techni- 
cal wealth  in  this  set  of  studies ; in  fact,, 
almost  every  phase  is  touched  upon  and} 
they  cannot  be  recommended  too  highly.' 

Our  special  advance  price  is  20  cents 
postpaid.  The  offer  will  most  likely  be 
withdrawn  with  the  next  issue. 

Chopin’s 

Polonaises 

We  take  pleasure  in  continuing  the 
offer  for  the  Chopin  Polonaises  which 
is  possibly  one  of  the  most  popular 
volumes  in  all  piano  literature.  Besides! 
this,  it  also  contains  some  of  the  most! 
representative  pieces  of  this  gifted  com- 
poser. In  this  volume  there  is  a variety! 
of  musical  wealth  ranging  all  the  way 
from  drawing  room  pieces  to  massive 
concert  numbers.  There  is  no  volume 
we  have  on  which  the  sales  have  been 
greater  than  just  this  volume,  Chopin’s 
Polonaises.  It  is  one  of  the  volumes' 
that  every  ambitious  pianist  should  pos- 
sess. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
curing a copy  at  a cost  of  about  paperl 
and  printing;  our  advance  offer  price  is 
30  cents  postpaid. 

Very  First  Duets 
for  the  Pianoforte 

This  new  volume  is  well  advanced 
toward  completion,  but  we  will  continue 
the  special  advance  offer  during  the  cur- 
rent month.  Elementary  piano  students 
should  begin  playing  with  others  as  early 
as  possible.  Duet  playing  on  the  piano 
has  many  advantages,  tending  to  inculcate 
a knowledge  of  rhythm,  steadiness  and 
accuracy  in  performance,  and  to  develop 
musicianship  in  general.  “Very  First 
Duets”  may  be  taken  up  by  pupils  in  the 
very  earliest  stages.  All  of  the  pieces  are 
as  attractive  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them. 

The  special  price  in  advance  of  publi- 
cation is  20  cents  postpaid. 

Souvenirs  for  the  Pianoforte. 

By  George  L.  Spaulding 

We  have  been  publishing  in  sheet 
music  form,  with  much  success,  a series 
of  pieces  by  George  L.  Spaulding,  intro- 
ducing famous  melodies.  Several  of 
these  Souvenirs  have  appeared  in  our 
Etude  music  pages  and  have  been  much 
appreciated.  We  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  these  Souvenirs  will  be 
issued  complete  in  a handsome  volume. 
Each  Souvenir  introduces  one  of  the 
master  melodies  by  a great  classic  or 
modern  composer,  preceded  by  an  original 
musical  introduction,  with  text  ad  lib. 
Among  the  melodies  thus  transcribed 
are:  Schumann’s  “Happy  Farmer,” 

Mendelssohn’s  “Spring  Song,”  Rubin- 
stein s “Melody  in  F.”  Moszkowski’s 
“Serenata,”  Paderewski’s  “Minuet,”  etc. 
In  point  of  difficulty  the  pieces  arc  chiefly 
in  the  second  grade,  or  slightly  more  ad- 
vanced. and  are  all  well  adapted  for  small 
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hands.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing volumes  we  have  ever  offered. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents  postpaid. 

Four  Fancies  After  Mother 
Goose.  By  James  H.  Rogers 

We  will  continue  during  the  present 
month,  Mr.  Rogers’  Four  Little  Pieces 
which  will  be  printed  as  a set.  These 
four  pieces  are  the  original  Mother 
Goose  melodies  and  have  the  words  in 
connection  with  them.  There  is  a fanci- 
ful play  by  the  composer  on  the  original 
theme  which  makes  the  most  charming 
little  pieces  out  of  them. 

Our  advance  price  is  but  20  cents 
postpaid. 

Practical  Finger  Exercises, 

Op.  802.  By  C.  Czerny 

In  this  set  of  studies  Czerny  has  put 
his  very  best  work.  It  is  almost  a com- 
plete school  of  technic  and  this  is  why 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  studies.  It  has  a section  for 
scales,  another  for  arpeggios,  one  for 
five-finger  exercises,  repeated  notes, 
stretches,  etc.,  making  it  almost  a com- 
pendium of  technic.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  Czerny  works.  The 
pupil  who  has  played  Duvernoy  or  Op. 
636  of  Czerny,  will  be  ready  for  this 
volume. 

Our  special  advance  price  is  but  25 
cents  postpaid. 

New  Album  for 
Violin  and  Piano 

This  book  is  very  nearly  ready  but  the 
special  offer  will  be  continued  during  the 
current  month.  The  volume  has  been 
compiled  with  a great  deal  of  care  and 'it 
is  exceedingly  comprehensive,  including 
classic  and  modern  pieces  of  all  styles, 
together  with  many  novelties.  The  pieces 
are  all  within  the  range  of  the  average 
player  and  are  carefully  bowed  and 
fingered  throughout.  Every  violinist  and 
student  should  possess  a copy  of  this 
work. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents  postpaid. 

School  of  Octave  Playing,  Op.  24. 
By  C.  H.  Doring 

During  the  present  month  this  work 
will  remain  on  the  special  offer  list.  This 
is  a complete  school  of  octave  playing 
and  fingering  with  the  most  elementary 
exercises,  and  afterwards  continuing  with 
set  studies.  Full  instructions  are  given 
in  the  opening  chapter  how  to  proceed 
with  the  study.  This  work  ranks  among 
the  most  standard  works  on  octave  play- 
ing. and  it  is  possibly  even  more  popular 
than  Kullak,  because  it  reaches  a greater 
number,  not  being  quite  so  difficult,  and 
more  elementary. 

Our  special  advance  price,  postpaid,  is 
but  20  cents. 

New  Reed 
Organ  Collection 

The  special  offer  on  this  new  volume 
will  be  continued  during  the  current 
month.  In  the  compilation  of  this  work 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  to 
offer  an  all  round  collection  containing 
classics  and  modern  pieces,  together  with 
many  original  numbers,  transcriptions 
and  arrangements,  suited  for  all  sorts  of 
occasions,  both  for  church  and  home 
playing.  This  volume  is  very  nearly 
ready. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents  postpaid. 

Wagner-Liszt 

Album 

Liszt’s  Transcriptions  of  some  of  the 
famous  scenes  from  the  Wagner  operas 
are  among  the  most  successful  of  his 
piano  pieces.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have 
the  best  of  these  all  together  in  one 
volume.  Our  new  “Wagner-Liszt  Album” 
has  been  carefully  prepared  and  edited  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  Every  one  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  this  album  should 
be  in  the  repertoire  of  every  advanced 
player. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  of  this  work  is 
35  cents  postpaid. 


New  Anthem 
Collection 

As  the  final  preparation  for  the  press 
of  this  new  volume  has  been  slightly  de- 
layed, we  have  decided  to  continue  the 
special  offer  another  month.  Organists 
and  choir  directors  should  not  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  copies  of  this  work  for  examina- 
tion at  the  special  low  rate.  We  feel 
confident  that  it  will  equal  if  not  surpass 
in  popularity  all  of  the  preceding  volumes 
in  the  successful  series  of  anthem  col- 
lections. All  of  the  numbers  in  this  work 
are  new  and  original,  moderate  in  diffi- 
culty and  suited  to  all  occasions.  They 
will  appeal  particularly  to  volunteer 
chorus  choirs  and  will  also  be  found 
satisfactory  for  quartet  work. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  of  this  work  is 
13  cents  postpaid. 

“The  Rose  Maiden.” 

By  F.  H.  Cowen 

This  will  possibly  be  the  last  month 
this  most  popular  of  all  cantatas  will  be 
offered  at  special  advance  price.  For  25 
cents  we  will  send  one  sample  copy  of 
this  work  to  any  one  sending  us  the  cash. 
After  this  special  offer  has  expired  the 
retail  price  of  the  work  will  be  75  cents. 
This  special  price  is  not  intended  for 
chorus  directors  to  take  advantage  of  by 
ordering  in  large  quantities;  it  is  simply 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  examine  a 
sample  copy  at  a very  low  rate.  The 
offer  will  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 

The  Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher.  By  Thomas  Tapper 

The  best  possible  announcement  of  this 
new  work  would  be  to  print  a chapter 
right  here — such  a chapter  for  instance 
as  that  on  the  use  of  “Music  in  the 
Home,”  in  which  Mr.  Tapper  shows  how 
the  teacher  must  reach  the  pupil  by  tact- 
ful methods  and  must  first  of  all  build 
up  his  musical  taste.  If  you  have  not 
already  taken  advantage  of  the  advance 
offer  to  secure  this  book  at  a special  rate 
which  we  make  in  introducing  a work  to 
those  who  have  confidence  enough  to  or- 
der before  publication,  we  advise  you  to 
send  your  remittance  at  once  (60  cents). 
The  price  of  the  book  will  be  consider- 
ably more  than  this  amount  the  moment 
it  is  published. 

“The  Holy  City.” 

By  A.  R.  Gaul 

We  will  have  this  work  ready  for  de- 
livery before  the  opening  of  the  season. 
In  the  meantime,  the  special  offer  price 
will  be  in  force.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  choir  leaders  or  chorus  con- 
ductors can  order  this  work  in  large 
quantities.  The  special  price  is  simply 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  examine  a copy 
of  this  most  popular  work  at  a very 
greatly  reduced  rate  and  only  one  copy 
will  be  sent  to  each  individual.  This 

work  is  considered  by  all  the  most  popu- 
lar cantata  of  the  day  and  is  given 
more  than  any  other  sacred  cantata. 

Our  special  advance  price  is  but  25 
cents  postpaid. 

Richard  Wagner’s  Operas  and 
Music  Dramas  for  Piano 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  copyright 
has  expired,  it  is  possible  to  offer  what 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant piano  works  of  the  present 
decade,  and  at  most  exceptional  prices. 
These  volumes  include  the  original  texts 
and  leading  motifs,  all  arranged  for 
pianoforte,  medium  difficulty,  of  the  fol- 
lowing operas — Rienzi,  Lohengrin,  Rhein- 
gold,  Goetterdammerung.  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander, Meistersinger,  Walkiire.  Tann- 
hauser,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Siegfried,  and 
Parsifal.  Two  large  volumes  at  a price 
less  than  it  was  formerly  possible  to  ob- 
tain a single  Wagner  opera.  $3  00  for 
these  two  volumes  (not  sold  separately), 
beautifully  printed,  strongly  and  artistic- 
ally bound  in  maroon  cloth  and  gold. 

The  two  volumes  delivered  for  $3.00. 
cash  with  the  order. 


New  Books  Reviewed  g 
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The  Dances  of  To-Daji.  By  Albert  W. 
Newman.  Tbe  PeDn  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  17<i  pages.  Many  illus- 
trations. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  5<>  cents. 

The  sensational  interest  in  the  dance  has 
gradually  found  its  way  in  books,  and  possibly 
the  most  practical  we  have  seen  is  this  little 
brochure,  which  describes  by  means  of  words 
and  diagrams  some  forty  of  the  latest  dances, 
ranging  from  the  "Modified  Turkey”  and  the 
"Jig  Saw  Step”  to  the  Argentine  Tango  and 
the  Brazilian  Mattcbicbi.  The  Lame  Duck, 
the  Aeroplane  Waltz,  the  Newport  Canter,  the 
Texas  Tommy,  and  the  Gaby  Glide,  indicate 
that  one  of  the  woes  of  the  maker  of  new 
dances  must  be  similar  to  that  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  put  to  it  to  name  the  Pullman 
parlor  cars.  The  hook  seems  practical  for  its 
purpose.  At  the  end  is  a new  Tango  com- 
posed by  the  author. 

Self-Help  for  Singers.  By  David  C.  Taylor. 
A Manual  for  Self-Instruction  in  Voice  Cul- 
ture Based  on  the  Old  Italian  Methods.  A 
sequel  to  The  Psychology  of  Singing.  Pub- 
lished by  the  H.  W.  Gray  Co.  64  pages. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Many  notation  examples. 
Price,  $1 

A sensible,  helpful  little  book  which,  al- 
though it  mgy  not  make  a singer,  yet  contains 
64  pages  of  type  instruction  that  may  do  a 
great  deal  to  help  those  of  intelligence  and 
some  vocal  gifts  who  will  study  the  work 
enough  to  get  the  writer’s  excellent  ideas. 
The  author  (Allah  be  praised!)  adds  little  to 
the  already  enormous  jargon  of  voice  culture 
but  confines  himself  to  simple  direct  terms. 
Perhaps  the  best  pages  of  the  book  are  de- 
voted to  General  Remarks  on  the  High  Voice 
and  General  Remarks  on  the  Low  Voice. 

Studies  in  Musical  Education,  History  and 
Aesthetics,  Eighth  Series.  Tbe  Papers,  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Music  Teachers'  National 
Association  at  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meet- 
ing, College  of  Music,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  De- 
cember 29,  1913.  Published  by  the  associa- 
tion. 295  pages.  Bound  in  cloth.  Price, 
$1.60,  including  postage. 

These  twenty  or  more  addresses  are  now 
printed  in  the  form  of  articles  in  permanent 
form.  Among  the  contributors  are  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Farnsworth,  Ella  May  Smith,  Mary  Ven- 
able, Henrv  Dike  Sleeper,  Allen  Spencer, 
Walter  Spry.  Henry  Purmort  Barnes,  Frederic 
Woodman  Root,  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  W.  O. 
Miessner,  E.  R.  Birge,  Karl  W.  Gherkins, 
Frances  M.  Dickey,  Carl  E.  Seashore,  Johannes 
Mierscb,  Alfred  Hallam,  E.  B.  Hill,  W.  .1. 
Baltzell.  Arthur  Klein.  E.  S.  Kelly.  Waldo  S. 
Pratt  and  Frank  I!.  Ellis,  in  speaking  of 
their  merit  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  names  of  the  contributors.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  a delegate  in  speaking 
at  such  a convention  naturally  devotes  a great 
deal  of  time  to  the  preparation  of  bis  address 
and  gives  the  best  of  his  experience  to  his 
co-workers.  The  result  is  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  material  which  now  represents  the 
chief  activity  of  the  National  Association. 

Catalogue  of  Opera  Librettos  Printed  Before 
1800.  Prepared  by  Oscar  George  Theodore 
Sonneck,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Music  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Printed  at  the  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office,  where  the  work  in  two 
volumes  may  be  purchased  for  $2.  1,674 

pages.  Bound  in  cloth. 

This  monumental  work  attesting  to  Mr. 
Sonneck's  industry  is  of  course  of  value  only 
to  historians  and  those  interested  in  more 
remote  phases  of  musical  history.  The  com 
pilation  was  largely  made  possible  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  huge  library  of  librettos 
assembled  by  Mr.  Albert  Scbatz,  of  Rostock. 
Germany.  This  collection  was  the  work  of 
forty-two  years,  and  in  securing  it  our  Gov- 
ernment library  came  into  a remarkable  pos- 
session. It  remained  for  Mr.  Sonneck  to  clas- 
sify and  arrange  this  prodigious  catalog  of 
many  thousand  entries. 

The  Baby  Boy’s  Booh.  Eight  Litllc  Songs. 
By  Louisa  II.  Scudder.  Published  by  the 
composer.  20  pages.  Paper  bound.  Price,  $1. 

Eight  songs  of  interest  to  very  little  chil- 
dren. Words  effective  and  music  interesting. 
Accompanied  with  some  charming  full-page 
photo  engravings. 

A Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.  By  Jeffrey 
Pulver.  Price,  in  cloth  25  cents,  in  leather 
50  cents.  Published  by  Funk  & Wagualls. 
224  pages.  Size  3x4  inches. 

A comprehensive  little  booklet,  which  should 
prove  useful  to  those  who  need  a dictionary 
which  will  really  fit  in  one’s  vest  pocket. 

The  Chassevant  Method.  By  Marian  P. 
Gibb.  141  pages.  Bound  in  cloth.  Many 
excellent  illustrations.  Published  by  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Price,  $1. 

This  book  will  lie  immensely  interesting  to 
all  those  who  have  been  following  the  various 
manifestations  of  kindergarten  methods  in 
music.  This  is  the  work  of  a remarkable 
French  woman,  who  first  published  some  of 
her  ideas  in  1872.  As  in  the  many  American 
methods,  there  are  teaching  accessories  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  idea  of  musical  nota- 
tion clearly  to  the  minds  of  very  young  folks. 
There  is  much  for  the  teacher  to  learn  in  this 
particular  exposition  of  the  method.  The 
use  of  the  terms  crochet,  semibreve,  minim, 
etc.,  will  confuse  some  reader:  , and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  American  edition  ap- 
peared wit  I ■ these  almost  obsolete  terms  in 
English  although  many  teachers  in  England 
still  persist  in  using  the  old  terms  instead  of 
whole  note,  quarter  note.  etc.  The  chapters 
upon  modulation,  dictation,  etc.,  in  the  hack 
of  the  book  are  interesting. 


Special  Notices 

RA  TES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


MUSIC  TEACHER  desires  position.  In- 
stitution. X.  Y.  Yj.,  care  of  The  Eti  de. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS'  in  liar 
mon.v  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mys'  Bac.,  Lansdowne.  Pa. 


MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har- 
mony. Dr.  Alfred-Wooler,  coinposer,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  15  CENTS  I’ll  mail  new  song.  Very 
new  and  original.  Successful  encore.  Mezzo- 
soprano  or  baritone.  C.  Oscar  Ellefson, 
Proctor,  Minn. 


WANTED — Singing  Director,  by  German- 
American  Singing  Society.  Good  field  for 
competent  man.  Secretary,  Belleville  Lieder- 
kranz,  Belleville,  Illinois. 


WAGNER-LISZT’S  famous  organ  from 
Liszt  Museum,  Weimar,  Germany,  perfect  con- 
dition, to  lie  sold.  Address  : Herbert  Smith, 

78  Louis  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PIANIST.  Send  $1  for  my  booklet.  “What 
and  How  to  Play  for  Pictures,”  and  75  pages 
of  descriptive  music.  E.  A.  Ahern,  Moving 
Picture  Theatre,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


PROFESSOR  OF  PIANO,  Theory,  Har- 
mony desires  position.  Experienced  as  Or- 
ganist and  Choir  Director.  Licentiate  in 
Music,  Dominion  College  of  Music,  Montreal, 
P.  Que.  Address  : W.  W.,  care  of  Etdde. 


EXPERIENCED  F.  A.  G.  O.  ORGANIST 
AND  CHOIRMASTER,  brilliant  recitalist, 
artistic  accompanist,  familiar  with  the  Epis- 
copal service,  well  educated,  married,  now  in 
college  work,  desires  a suitable  church  posi- 
tion in  northern  city.  Excellent  references. 
Address  : H.  S.  O.,  care  of  Etude. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
correspond  witli  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  Car- 
negie Hall.  Manhattan,  or  the  publishers,  re- 
garding the  introduction  of  the  Russell 
Systems  of  Music  Study  for  Pianists,  Vocalists 
and  Theory  Class  Work.  The  Russell  books 
are  coming  into  use  among  earnest  musicians 
throughout  the  country. 


VICTOR  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  INTER- 
EST TO  MUSICIANS.  A mere  catalog  of 
the  recent  records  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  any  real  music  lover. 
Verdi's  La  riredrd  mil  estasi  from  the 
Masked  Ball  may  now  lie  had  with  Caruso, 
Hempel.  Rotbier  and  Dc  Segurola  in  the  quar- 
tet supported  by  the  chorus  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  of  New  York.  This 
is  a most  unusual  record.  Caruso  is  repre- 
sented by  an  excellent  solo  number,  tbe  fas- 
cinating Neapolitan  song,  Manella  Mia.  Maud 
Powell  presents  two  interesting  solos  on  one 
record,  a Bourree  by  Bat  h and  a Menuett  by 
Gluck.  Another  notable  record  is  Tosti's 
Good  Bye,  sung  by  the  famous  Irish  tenor, 
John  McCormack,  and  the  favorite  hymn, 
Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere  sung  by  Evan 
Williams.  The  Victor  Edit  ational  records 
represent  the  policy  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment in  providing  schools  with  a means 
for  studying  the  things  that  the  student 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  through  interpre- 
tations by  able  musicians.  A postal  request 
sent  to  the  offi«e  of  the  company  will  bring 
you  a copy  of  the  "Victor  Records,"  a 32-page 
illustrated  booklet  containing  interesting 
musical  and  historical  notes.  Sent  gratis  to 
all  applicants. 


Music  in  Lighter  Vein 
in  the  September 

Etude 

FIRST  we  thought  we  would  have  a Salon 
Music  Issue,  but  that  subiect  was  not  quite 
big  enough.  Then  we  adcied  the  Dance  and 
then  Light  Opera  so  that  the  September 
Etude  which  comes  out  late  in  August  will  be 
one  of  the  gayest,  brightest,  most  entertaining 
issues  we  have  ever  had. 

The  music  section  w il  1 correspond  to  the  read- 
ing section  and  Etude  friends  may  look  forward 
to  a treat. 

Among  other  things  there  is  an  article  by 
Theo.  Lack,  the  noted  composer  of  delightful 
Salon  Music,— this  is  one  of  the  brightest,  witti- 
est articles  v\c  have  ever  published.  You  will  be 
mightily  entertained  by  it. 

But  this  Etudf.  like  all  other  Etudes,  will  be 
something  more  than  merely  entertaining.  It 
will  be  rich  in  facts  and  information  irom  cover 
to  cover. 

Remember  The  September  ETUDE 

Better  order  now  if  Tin-;  Ktude  does  not  come 
to  you  regularly  every  month.  Or,  better  still, 
send  us  25  cents  for  a three  months’  trial  sub 
script  ion,  including  this  issue. 

The  Etude  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  ETUDE 


” PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


H.  RAWLINS  BAKER 

Aeolian  Hall,  New  ^ orli 

BECKER 
BOGERT 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Steinway  Hal 2*  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Teacher  of  Singing 


FALK 


HENRY 


MOULTON 


NICHOLS 


PETERSILEA 


PORTER 

for  particulars. 

STOCK 


TRACY 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


BURROWES 


Course  of  Music  Study 
for  Teachers. 

24 G lllirlilmnl  A>e..  Detroit,  Mleb. 


COURTRIGHTfi 
FLETCHER 


System  of  Musical  Kin- 
dergarten— Normal  Course 
G lulna A>e.Hrliltreport,('onn. 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  115556,  Boston,  Mass. 


KERN 


MR.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 

Editor,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Composition. 
Stras8burger  Conservatories  of  Music,  8t.  Louis,  Mo, 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


ORTH 


JOHN  Correspondence  Course 

See  Advertisement  in  This  Issue 

Stelnert  Hull  - ISoston 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


BARTEL 

CHICAGO 

CHICAGO 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin,  Voice.  Theory.  Orchestra 
Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zelienople.  Pa. 


Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 
For  Illustrated  Circular  Address 
<;:«>  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  Chicago,  HI. 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  mid 
Dramatic  Art 

Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago  HI. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Pianoforte 
Instruction 
8296  Bryant 


CHICAGO 


Columbia  School  of  Music 

Ulurn  Osborne  Reed,  Director 
509  8.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


WALTER  L.  Ex-President  of  N.Y. State 
BARITONE  Music  Teachers’  Ahho- 

Aeollan  Hall  ciation. 

Recitals  aud  Lectures  New  York  City 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


American  Conservatory,  70  Instructors 
Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  etc. 
Kimball  Hall  Chicago 


Conservatory  of  Music 
Established  1867.  Highland  Ave. 
and  Oak  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WILLIAM  J.  Teacher  of  Kinging 

Assistant  to  Mr.  Oscar  Sacuger 

Address,  124  E.  92dSt.,New  York.  Tel.  4881  Lenox 


HAROLD.  CONCERT  PIANIST 
Pupils  accepted.  For  terms  address: 
420  Fine  Arts  Building  Chicago 


COMBS 
CRANE 
DETROIT 


Broud  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs,  Director 
1327-31  S.  Brond  8t.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Plano,  Voice,  Harmony,  Chorus,  etc. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Steruberg  School 

10  S.  18th  St.  - Philadelphia 


DANA’S 


Musical  Institute 

Warren,  Ohio 

William  II.  Dana,  R.  A.  M.,  Pres. 


JOHN  W.  Tenor.  Concerts,  Recitals, 
Oratorios.  Vocal  Instruction 
330  West  68th  St.,  New  York  City 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  aud  Teaoher 
101  AY.  85th  8t.,  New  York  City 


MARY  E.  Teacher  of  Plano 

18G  Avery  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Testimonial  from  l>r.  William  Mason.  Send 


HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 
KNOX 


of  Music 

171*2  Chestnut  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Plano  School 

Lescbetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y* 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Win.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Stock  will  give  personal  attention  to  letters  from  prospective 
students  of  Song.  Address  Vocal  Studio, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.  ...  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MARKS’ 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  Issue. 

2 West  121st  Street.  New  York 


Sehool  of  Music,  Oratory 
aud  Dramatic  Art 

42 8th  St. ,S. .Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHARLES  LEE  Piano  instruction 

Certified  Lesohetizky  Expoueut 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAVEN 

782  Chapel  Street 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  The 

Thoro  courses;  certificates; 
diplomas:  free  booklet 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


NEW  YORK 

new  york  ;; 

NEW  YORK 
NORMAL 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 
Frank  Dnmrosch,  Director 
120  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 


Iran  Institute  of  Applied  .Music 
hale  8.  ChlHendeii,  Dean 

2 W.  59th  St.,  New  York 


Sehool  of  Music  and  Arts 
Rnlfe  Leech  Sterner,  Director 

56-58  W.  97 1 lx  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y* 


Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 


of  Fine  Arts 


Indiana,  Pa. 


OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer- 
tificates, Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Sirs.  L.  11.  Edwards  Director  Portland,  Ore. 


PEABODY 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Harold  Randolph,  DIree. 

311.  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


S.C.l. 

VIRGIL 

VIRGIL 


and  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Theory,  Violin,  Orches- 
tra,Band.  Piano  Tuning.  Catalog  free.  Dayton, Va. 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 
Mr.  A.  K.Vinril.  1 205  Cameron  Bldg., 

Cor.  31  ad  Don  Ave.  and  311  h St..  New  Vork 


VONENDE 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  THE 

44  W.  85th  St.,  New  York,  N.  V'. 
Uerwegh  Yon  Ernie, Director 


“CHILD  FANCIES” 

Five  Short  Etudes  By  j.  r.  morris,  Op.  49 

1 — JOYOUS  MOMENTS  3— AUTUMN  SONG 

2 PLAYTIME  4— PLAYING  TAG 

5— THE  JOLLY  MILLER 
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At  Home 


The  degree  of  IX. D.  has  been  conferred 
upon  David  Bispham  by  his  alma  mater, 
Haverford  College,  Pa. 

The  death  of  Hamilton  S.  Gordon,  bead  of 
the  music  publishing  firm  of  H.  S.  Gordon 
& Co.,  New  Vork,  is  deeply  regretted  by  many 
friends. 

The  widow  of  Dudley  Buck,  who  died-  re- 
cently, left  an  estate  valued  at  $89,070.  The 
estate  was  divided  e.qually  among  her  two 
sons  and  daughter. 

The  University  of  Yale  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  upon  Jean  Sibelius, 
the  Finnish  composer,  who  is  on  a visit  to 
this  country. 

Maurice  Devries,  a well-known  baritone 
and  vocal  teacher  in  Chicago,  died  suddenly 
in  Chicago  recently,  in  which  city  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1852. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  William  H. 
Rieser,  who  recently  celebrated  his  thirtieth 
year  of  service  as  organist  at  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Rondout.  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Rieser  was  for  several  years  vice-president 
of  tlie  New  York  State  Music  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Victor  Herbert  has  recovered  from  his 
operation  for  appendicitis,  with  which  he 
was  attacked  in  London  on  his  way  to  i’aris 
for  tlie  production  of  his  opera  Madeleine  by 
tlie  Boston  company.  He  has  now  returned 
to  America. 


The  value  of  music  as  a therapeutic  agent 
is  evidently  fully  realized  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  where  a number  of  the 
doctors  of  the  medical,  staff  have  formed  an 
orchestra  among  themselves  and  give  occa- 
sional concerts  for  the  benefit  of  their 
patients. 

Alfred  Hertz,  the  conductor  of  German 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  re- 
cently got  married  to  Miss  Lily  Dorn,  a 
Viennese  concert  singer.  This  matrimonial 
venture  came  somewhat  as  a surprise  to  his 
friends,  who  did  not  know  that  he  contem- 
plated any  such  step. 

Those  who  love  the  colossal  in  music 
should  have  gone  in  July  to  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.,  to  hear  the  performance  of  The  Mes- 
siah given  under  the  direction  of  tlie  ener- 
getic Tali  Esen  Morgan.  One  thousand  voices 
were  in  the  chorus,  and  the  soloists  were 
Bessie  Tudor,  Mary  Jordan,  Dan  Beddoe  and 
Ilenri  Scott. 

The  thirteenth  commencement  of  The  Guil- 
mant  Organ  School,  founded  by  Dr.  William 
( '.  Carl,  was  a success.  Strangely  enough 
there  were  at  this  thirteenth  commencement 
thirteen  graduates.  We  wish  everybody  con- 
cerned thirteen  times  as  much  good  luck  as 
they  might  ordinarily  have  ! 

The  Cincinnati  Orchestra  is  doing  splen- 
didly under  the  a Die  leadership  of  Dr.  Kun- 
wald.  The  report  for  the  year  shows  a 
surplus  of  $1,785.  As  most  of  the  symphony 
orchestras  in  the  leading  Amerii'an  cities  are 
conducted  at  a'  financial  loss,  tlie  Cincinnati 
achievement  is  a matter  of  genuine  congratu- 
lation. 

The  “pageant”  idea  is  gaining  ground  in 
America.  Tlie  most  recent  con  vert  among  Amer- 
ican cities  is  St.  Louis.  A pageant  lias  been 
given  illustrating  the  history  of  that  city, 
and  the  four  performances  were  attended  by 
no  less  than  500,000  people.  Frederick  Con- 
verse and  Ernest  R.  Krooger  composed  much 
of  the  music  for  this  historic  event. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  is 
going  to  be  converted  into  the  semblance  of 
a vast  Gothic  cathedral  for  the  production 
of  Humperdinck’s  Miracle.  The  Miracle,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  written  for  a London 
production,  and  resulted  in  a serious  break- 
down in  tlie  health  of  tlie  composer.  The  New 
York  production  is  to  involve  an  outlay  of 
$250,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oliver  Ditson 
Society  for  tlie  relief  of  needy  musicians  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Ditson 
in  Boston  recently.  The  report  by  tlie  presi- 
dent showed  a large  number  of  cases  in  which 
needed  assistance  had  been  given  during  tin- 
past  year,  and  the  usefulness  of  such  a fund 
was  again  made  clear.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  : President,  Arthur  Foote;  Trus- 

tees, A.  Parker  Browne.  George  W.  Chadwick, 
Charles  II.  Ditson;  Clerk,  Charles  E.  Smith; 
Assistant  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Arthur  It. 
Smith.  Applications  can  he  made  to  any  of 
these  officers,  post  office  address,  0 Newbury 
Street,  Boston.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  lids  fund  exists  solely  to  help  in 
cases  of  destitution,  and  is  not  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 


Carl  Christian  Muller,  a well-know 
composer,  died  recently  in  his  eighty -thir 
year  at  his  home  in  New  York.  He  was  bor 
in  Meiningen,  Germany,  and  his  composition 
were  regarded  with  groat  favor  bv  no  les 
than  Franz  Liszt  and  Anton  Rubinstein.  H 
lame  to  this  country  in  1854,  first  workin, 
in  a piano  factory  but  later  obtaining  mor 
congenial  employment  as  a teacher  at  th 
New  York  College  of  Music.  His  composition 
range  from  dance  pieces  to  symphonies.  Dud 
ley  Buck  is  said  to  have  regarded  Muller  a 
“the  greatest  contrapuntist  in  the  country.” 

The  Norfolk  festival,  marking  the  twenty 
eighth  annual  festival  of  the  Litchfield 
County  Choral  Union,  was  exceptionally  in 
terosting  this  year.  Henry  K.  Hadley  ant 
Jean  Sibelius  were  the  principal  figures  a 
each  had  been  commissioned  to  write  a wort 
for  the  festival.  Hadley’s  tone  poem,  Lucifei 
was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  Sibelius 
Pohjola’8  Daughter  proved  to  be  equally  ac 
oeptable.  A new  work  of  the  late  Samue 
Coleridge-Taylor  was  also  presented.  Anion; 
the  soloists  and  others  who  took  a prominen 
part  in  the  festival  were  Dr.  Arthur  Mees 
Earl  Cartwright,  Marion  Baar,  Herbert  With 
erspoon,  Sophie  Breslau,  Alma  Gluck  and 
Paul  Aithouse. 

The  famous  pianist  Gabrilowitsch  is  sale 
to  possess  a phenomenal  memory,  but  accord 
ing  to  our  valued  contributor.  Mr.  Join 
Towers,  lie  is  not  tlie  ouiy  musician  of  nott 
who  is  so  gifted.  “We  have  here  in  St 
Louis.”  records  Mr.  Towers,  “a  home  product] 
nearly  self-taught,  who,  amongst  other  bid 
musical  feats,  can  play  something  over  thir 
teen  hundred  pieces  actually  from  memory, 
Nothing  comparable  thereto  is  recorded  in 
any  published  work  on  music,  and  i take  of 
m.v  hat  to  Ernest  It.  Kroeger.”  We  also  talcTi 
off  our  hat  to  this  distinguished  musician 
who  was  among  the  prize  winners  in  the 
recent  prize  contest  for  piano  compositions 
inaugurated  by  The  Etude. 

« Chicago  has  been  'unfortunate  this  year  ir 
the  number  of  her  musical  leaders  who  navi 
passed  away.  First  Emil  Lieliling  and  Dr 
II.  S.  Perkins,  now  comes  the  news  that  the 
Chevalier  N.  B.  Emanuel  is  no  more.  Emanue 
was  of  English- Italian  birth,  and  was  edu 
rated  at  tlie  Leipzig  Conservatory.  After  a 
distinguished  career  as  a condu  tor  in  Europe 
he  came  to  this  country  with  Henry  W 
Savage  as  conductor  of  the  Castle  Square 
Opera*  Company.  lie  became  well  known  as 
the  founder  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  later  conducted  some  brilliant 
orchestral  concerts  in  Chicago.  Latterly  he 
has  been  choral  and  assistant  director  of  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company.  He  wa^ 
sixty-six  years  old  when  lie  died.  Emanuel 
has  been  much  liked  in  Chicago  both  for  the 
sake  of  his  distinguished  musicianship  and 
for  his  genial  personality. 

Benjamin  Jetson,  New  Haven’s  “Grand 
Old  Man,"  for  fifty  years  dean  of  public 
school  music  teachers  in  America,  recently) 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Though  born] 
in  England,  lie  came  to  this  country  a,t  the; 
age  of  five,  and  has  had  a distinguished! 
musical  career.  He  has  also  had  a distind 
guislied  military  career,  as  he  served  in  tliel 
war  to  make  Kansas  a free  State  in  1857 
with  such  distinction  as  to  rise  from  the 
ranks  to  a lieutenancy.  He  kept  up  his  mili-l 
tary  work  and  finally  acquired  a captain'sl 
commission  in  tlie  regular  army.  Ilis  musical 
work  in  Yale  has  been  widely  recognized — so 
much  so  that  a “Jepson  Scholarship”  has 
been  founded  at  Yale  University  School  of 
Music,  and  Mr.  Jepson  was  given  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  Yale  in 
1912. 

A novel  contest  has  been  arranged  in  Chi- 
cago designed  to  favor  pianists  who  have 
received  all  their  training  in  this  country. 
Last  season  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  gave  two  popular 
concerts  of  American  music  with  such  suc- 
cess that  lie  is  arranging  for  a concert  in  the 
fall  at  which  a pianist  trained  in  America  will 
appear.  The  pianist  will  be  selected  from  can- 
didates fulfilling  the  requirements  set  forth 
by  tlie  committee.  These  requirements  in- 
clude a stipulation  that  the  pianist  has  re- 
ceived his  training  solely  in  America,  and.  in 
addition  to  playing  tlie  concerto  in  A Minor, 
No.  1,  by  E.  A.  MacDowell,  is  aide  to  play 
one  of  tiie  larger  works  by  ,T.  S.  Bach.  Be- 
sides playing  at  ‘the  concert,  the  winner  will 
be  awarded  $200. 

The  convention  at  Saratoga  of  the  New 
York  State  Music  Teachers’  Association  was 
exceptionally  well  attended  tills  year,  the 
number  of  music  teachers  present  approxi- 
mating 3,000.  The  speakers  at  the  Harmony 
Conference,  over  which  Dr.  George  Coleman 
Gow,  of  Vnssar  College  presided,  were  Dr. 
Cow,  Frederick  Rchliedcr  and  J.  Warren  An- 
drews. The  I’inno  Conference  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  James  Francis  Cooke.  Editor  of 
The  Etude,  the  speakers  being  Miss  Mary 
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Venable  of  Cincinnati.  IVrlee  V.  Jervis,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Hans  Schneider,  of  Providence, 
Itroo  Wattel,  L ijogert  presided  oyer  the 


-it  Conference,  at  which  the  principal 
sneakers  were  Perlcy  Dunn  Aldrich,  of  Ph'la- 
aoiniiia  W Warren  Shaw,  of  Philadelphia, 
nrlp T Madeley  Richardson,  of  New  York 
!n  addition  to  these  conferences,  excellent 
oncorts  were  given  and  officers  appointed 
or  the  ensuing  year.  The  new  president  will 
,e  Mr  Frederick  Schlieder  organist  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  New  York 
who  will  no  doubt  prove  equal  to  the  difficult 
task  of  following  the  retiring  president,  Mr. 
Alfred  Hallam. 


Statistics  show  that  29,857  people  at 
tended  the  sixteen  concerts  given  by  the 
Auditorium  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Milwau 
kee.  The  concerts  took  place  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  were  under  the  direction  of  Her- 
mann A.  Zeitz. 


..I,  ■■ 


The  Booster  Club  of  Southern  California 
offers  a prize  of  $2,000  for  the  best  settings 
a four-stanza  poem  entitled  “California.  The 
compositions  are  to  be  arranged  for  voice  and 
piano  in  the  usual  song  form  Band  and 
orchestra  scores  may  also  be  submitted  at  the 
option  of  the  composers.  More  than  one  com- 
position may  be  submitted  by  the  composer. 
The  contest  closes  September  1,  1914.  Par- 
ticulars may  be  secured  by  addressing  N. 
Banks  Criegier,  609  Hellmann  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


“As  for  the  ‘great  composer’  of  America,” 
said  Felix  Weingartner  in  an  interview  ac- 
corded to  Musical  America,  “who  knows  where 
he  is  or  when  he  will  come?  If  signs  are 
certainties  he  will  certainly  come.  Who 
knows  where  from?  There  are  no  factories 
for  geniuses,  but  suddenly  where  the  soil  is 
propitious  the  fruit  appears.  You  know  as 
much  as  I do  about  the  next  great  American 
composer !” 


The  noted  philanthropist  and  single  tax 
advocate,  Joseph  Fels,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
died  recently,  was  also  a musical  enthusiast. 
Fie  was  of  Jewish  birth,  and  did  much  to 
help  young  Jewish  musicians.  The  most 
Doted  of  those  who  received  his  help  is  Efrem 
ZImbalist. 


The  North  American  Saengerbund  held  its 
thirty-fourth  Saengerfest  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
June  24th,  25th  and  26th.  Nothing  in  Amer- 
ican musical  life  is  so  encouraging  as  the 
manner  in  which  these  German  singers  are 
keeping  up  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
fatherland  in  the  new  world.  The  same  spirit 
is  shown  by  other  foreign-born  Americans,  and 
the  results  must  add  greatly  to  our  musical 
stature  The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
took  part  in  these  festival  concerts.  Charles 
G.  Schmidt  was  elected  president  for  next 
year. 


Abroad 


The  fiftieth  birthday  of  Richard  Strauss 
was  celebrated  in  Munich  with  a performance 
of  Salome. 


It  is  purposed  to  give  Hugo  Wolf  s neglected 
opera,  Der Correpidor,  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
House  next  season. 


Flesch  for  the  violin  department,  and  Hugo 
Becker  for  the  ’cello  department.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  a finer  combination  of  artist- 
teachers.  Darmstadt  has  fine  musical  tradi- 
tions and  Americans  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  MacDowell  was  at  one  time  head 
piano  .instructor  at  this  institution. 


Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra 


entertaining  Victor  Herbert 

When  this  gifted  composer  hears  his  celebrated  group 
of  musicians  on  the  Victrola,  he  hears  it  just  as  he  person- 
ally directs  it. 

And  because  Victor  Herbert  realizes  thai  the  V iclor 
and  Victrola  alone  bring  to  you  the  music  of  his  orchestra 
as  his  orchestra  actually  plays  it,  he  makes  records  only  foi 

the  Victor. 

Besides  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra,  you  can  hear  in 
your  own  home  on  the  Victrola,  Sousas  Band,  iryors 
Band,  Vessella’s  Band,  Conway’s  Band,  U.  S.  Marine 
Band  and  other  famous  musical  organizations  from  every 


part  of  the  world. 


The  death  of  Thomas  Koschat  is  a distinct 
loss  to  Vienna,  where  his  talent  as  a com- 
poser of  songs  and  male  quartets  has  been 
much  appreciated.  His  works  were  also  very 
well  known  in  this  country. 


An  opera  entitled  The  Dead  Town  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  Raoul  1 l>sno, 
whose  death  was  a severe  loss  to  lovers  of 
the  pianoforte  and  its  art  in  Fiance.  The 
work  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique 
in  Paris. 


Leave  to  retire  has  been  granted  Piofessoi 
Frederick  Nieeks,  who  has  held  the  Keid 
Chair  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh since  1891.  Professor  Nieeks  went  to 
Scotland  fifty  years  ago,  after  bavin-  n.id  a 
thorough  musical  education  in  Germany. 


Among  the  “birthday  honors”  awarded  by 
King  George  of  England  this  year  a knight- 
hood was  bestowed  upon  George  Hensehel, 
the  famous  composer-conductor-singer-teacher. 
Sir  George  Hensehel  is  German  by  birth,  and 
was  at  one  time  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Though  he  was  always  much 
appreciated  wherever  he  went,  lie  has  been 
especially  popular  in  Great  Britain,  where 
he  has  held  several  important  musical  posi- 
tions. It  is  not  often  that  so  high  a distinc- 
tion as  a knighthood  is  bestowed  upon  one 
of  foreign  birth,  though  Sir  Charles  Halle, 
Sir  August  Manns,  Sir  Jules  Benedict,  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  and  Sir  Paolo  Tosti  have  been 
similarly  so  honored. 


Any  Victor  dealer 
will  gladly  play  se- 
lections by  Victor 
Herbert’s  Orchestra 
or  any  other  music 
you  wish  to  hear. 

There  are  Victors 
aiul  Victrolps  in  great 
variety  oi  styles  from 
$10  to  $200. 


Victor  Ta iking 
Machine  Co. 
Camden.  N.  J.,  U.  S,  A. 
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Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  the  distinguished 
American  composer,  is  having  a triumphant 
career  in  Germany.  Hard  on  the  warm  re- 
ception of  his  symphony  comes  the  report  of 
an  equally  successful  performance  of  his 
string  quartet  in  C major,  Op.  -5. 


An  opera  founded  on  Dickens'  Cricket  on 
the  IJearth,  composed  by  Sir  Alexander  Mae- 
Kenzie.  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  London,  has  been  produced  in  the 
British  metropolis.  It  was  composed  in  1900 
hut  it  was  somewhat  overshadowed  at  tue 
time  by  Goldmark’s  much  heralded  opera  on 
the  same  subject. 


Cos ima,  widow  of  Richard  Wagner,  has 
plaved  her  part  regally.  This  commanding 
daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  has  now  announced 
that  slip  and  her  son,  Siegfried,  intend  to 
present  Bavreuth  to  the  German  people,  the 
gift  includes  the  opera  house,  all  the  proper 
ties  and  equipments  and  the  library  and 
mementoes  of  the  great  Richard,  togetbei 
with  a special  fund  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
Wagnerian  festivals.  The  bequest  will  not 
come  into  force  until  after  her  death  and  that 
of  her  son.  The  gift  is  a noble  one,  and  no 
more  fitting  destiny  could  befall  this  dream 
theater  of  Wagner’s  than  that  it.  should  at 
last  come  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
people,  with  whose  legends  and  ideals  the 
great  composer’s  master  works  are  saturated. 


The  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik  of  Leipzig 
tells  of  the  invention  of  a piano  in  which  the 
scale  is  divided  into  quarter_  tones  instead  of 
half  tones.  The  inventor  is  Willy  Mollen- 
dorff.  It  will  be  some  few  years,  to  say  the 
least,  before  any  serious  attention  will  be 
paid  to  writing  music  for  this  invention. 


The  Fiftieth  Congress  of  the  International 
Society  of  Music  is  to  be  held  this  year  m 
France.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
year  the  congress  was  In  England  and  that 
many  leading  Americans  were  present.  We 
hope  the  day  Is  not  far  distant  when  the 
international'  Society  will  hold  a meeting  in 
America,  though  perhaps  this  country  is  a 
long  way  off  for  most  of  the  members  of 
this  valuable  society. 


rtt 


A FOND  was  raised  in  Germany  to  enable 
organists  In  straitened  circumstances  to  visit 
Leipzig  for  the  Bach  festival.  This  was  a 
good  thing  to  do  ; it  would  also  be  a good 
thing  for  the  Germans  to  pay  their  organists 
a living  wage  so  that  they  do  not  need  funds 
of  this  sort. 


The  London  County  Council  seems  to  have 
a heart  after  all.  It  now  permits  dancing  on 
four  of  the  open  spaces  of  the  city,  to  which 
the  people  flock  on  “bank  holidays,  as  the 
English  describe  their  national  holidays.  Not 
only  is  dancing  permitted,  but  a first-class 
band  is  provided  to  play  appropriate  music, 
an  area  is  roped  off  for  the  dancers,  and  the 
cost  to  those  who  would  so  enjoy  themselves 
is  the  price  of  a program — one  penny  (two 
cents).  The  London  County  Council  seems 
to  have  realized  that  the  way  to  keep  people 
out  of  mischief  is  to  give  them  ample  pro- 
vision for  rational  enjoyment  at  small  cost. 
It  is  far  less  expensive  to  prevent  vice  and 
crime  bv  providing  wholesome  opportunity 
for  excellent  outdoor  exercise  than  by  provid- 
ing gaols,  reformatories  and  asylums  for  use 
after  crimes  have  been  committed  and  vice 
already  has  done  its  work.  Some  of  our 
noisv  reformers  who  see  harm  in  every  form 
of  amusement  in  which  the  public  indulges 
might  ponder  this  idea  over  a bit. 


Piano  Tuning  Pays 

Learn  this  independent  profession  at  home 


Our  patented  Tune-a-Phone  simplifies  learning,  elim- 
inates guess  work,  assures  accuracy,  with  or  without 
a knowledge  of  music.  You  can  earn  $5  to  a day 
and  regulate  your  own  hours.  , _ , , 

We  furnish  Action  Model  and  Tools.  Diploma 
granted.  Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Indorsed  by  highest  authorities. 

. , , , • „reat  benefits  derived  from  your  course.  I would 

A graduate  writes:  I wish  to  thank  you  again  f £ cm  7 ■ one  day.”  Write  for  Free  book, 

not  part  with  it  for  ?1,000.00.  I find  it  easy  to  make  as  iugh  as  in  oneway. 


NIIAS  BRYANT  MAKING  TESTS  OF  TRITE  TONE  BY 
TUNE-A-PHONE 


not  part  with  it  lor  ;>l,uuu.uu.  x nnu  u.  easy  w . _ . r , «...  |ic» 

NILES  BRYANT  .SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING,  235  Art  Institute,  Battle  Creek,  M.ch„  U. 


A NEW  EDITION 


A new  organ  has  been  installed  in  T’hser 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  which  was  opened  by 
Charles  Marie  Wider,  the  famous  French  or- 
ganist. Widor  was  accorded  a brilliant  wel- 
come in  the  Scotch  capital,  and  at  the  con- 
cert the  hall  was  filled  with  three  thousand 
people.  There  was  also  a strong  body  ot 
police  present  to  take  action  in  case  any 
suffragettes  made  themselves  objectionable. 


While  quiet  reigns  in  the  operatic  world 
of  New  York,  London  has  been  having  its 
busiest  opera  season.  Not  only  has  ( ovent 
Garden  been  giving  its  wonted  royal  opera, 
but  Sir  Joseph  Beecham  has  been  giving  a 
season  at  Drury  Lane.  Sir  Joseph  s fattier, 
by  the  way,  who  Is  the  founder  oi  the  cele- 
bratod  pill  and  the  financier  of  his  son  s 
operatic  ventures,  has  just  been  made  a 
baronet. 


Probably  the  most  promising  of  all  the 
younger  composers  of  opera  is  Ernianno  >' olr- 
Ferrari,  and  the  musical  world  has  therefore 
awaited  his  latest  composition  with  great  in- 
terest. The  Secret  of  Suzanne , the  Donne 
Curio s e and  the  Jewel*  of  the  Madonna  each 
won  him  a large  following.  Now  comes  I/Amore 
Medico,  which  was  successfully  produced  in 
Dresden  in  December,  and  has  recently  been 
given  its  first  American  performance  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  Now  York.  It  is, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  based  on  Moliere  s com- 
edy, Lf  Amour  M Mac  in.  and  is  written  in  Woll- 
Ferrari’s  most  sparkling  vein.  The  role  of 
Arnolfo  demands  a basso  buffo  of  the  style 
Rossini  and  Donizetti  loved,  and  an  excellent 
one  was  forthcoming  in  Pini-Corso.  J he 
pretty  TAsctta,  whose  stra  nge  malady  ha  tiled 
the  physicians  and  only  succumbed  to  treat- 
ment when  her  lover  came  to  her  disguised 
as  a doctor  and  married  her  under  her 
father’s  nose,  was  admirably  portrayed  by 
Lucrezia  Bori. 


BOUND  IN  STRONG  PAPER 


LANDON’S  REED  ORGAN  METHOD 


Felix  Weingartner  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Darmstadt,  Germany.  He  Intends  to  make 
some  important  changes  and  to  raise  the 
school  to  a very  high  standard  ; for  this  pur- 
pose he  has  engaged  Wilhelm  BaehaUB  to 
take  charge  of  the  piano  department.  Carl 


Humperdinck,  the  composer  of  TI tinsel  und 
O ret  el,  is  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the  nerv- 
ous breakdown  from  which  he  suffered  two 
vears  ago,  and  has  been  advised  to  take  a sea 
voyage.  in  addition  to  Frau  Humperdinck, 
he  will  be  accompanied  by  his  librettist  on  a 
trip  to  Africa.  He  lias,  by  the  way,  just 
completed  two  new  comic  operas. 


Price,  $1.00 

This  new  edition  will  be  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers  with  < 

There  is  a special  chapter  on  stops  and  their  management. 

MATERIAL  TO  USE  WITH  AND  FOLLOWING  THIS  METHOD 


Landon.  Four  volumes  in  sheet  music 
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Two-Part  Inventions,  J.  S.  Bach.  Grades  I V V 

Three-Part  Inventions,  J.  S.  Bach.  Grades  V-vl 


Each- 
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Publications 
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Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to  teachers, 
upon  request,  at  our  usual  large  professional 
discounts.  Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in 
ordering. 


PIANO  SOLOS.  Grade 

Price 

11470 

Mile-A-Minute, 

H.  D.  Hewitt 

2'/z 

.30 

11472 

Fancy  Steps..]).  D.  Hewitt 

2 V2 

.30 

H.  D.  Hewitt 

2 Vz 

.30 

1 1471 
1 1473 

The  Flag  Raising, 

Happy  Secrets. 

H.  D.  Hewitt 

2 Vz 

.30 

11531 

Joyous  Days. Chas  Lindsay 

2Vz 

.40 

1 1 546 

Full  of  Glee  . . . P.  Renard 

- V2 

.40 

1 1 656 

Winter  Night,  Op.  385, 
No.  2 Ant.  Gilis 

2 Vz 

.40 

1 1(359 

West  Indian  Dance,  Op. 
385,  No.  5.... Ant.  Gilis 

2 Vz 

.40 

11700 

Chaminade.G.  L.  Spaulding 

2 Vz 

.25 

1 1701 

Battalion  Drill, 

Chas.  Lindsay 

2Vz 

.40 

11702 

In  Green  Fields. 

Chas.  Lindsay 

2Vz 

.40 

11703 

In  Switzerland, 

Chas.  Lindsay 

2Vz 

.40 

11704 

Lords  and  Ladies, 

Chas.  Lindsay 

2 Vz 

.40 

11814 

Turning  Up! 

G.  L.  Spaulding 

2 V2 

.25 

11815 

Mendelssohn, 

G.  L.  Spaulding 

2Vz 

25 

11817 

Chopin  . . .G.  L.  Spaulding 

2 Vz 

.25 

1 1532 

Moments  Gay, 

Pierre  Rennrd 

3 

.40 

11771 

Song  of  the  Fairies,  Op.  20, 
A L.  Norris 

3 

.40 

11772 

Good  Night,  Op.  21, 

A.  L.  Norris 

3 

.20 

11548 

Poetic  Fancies,  Valse, 

Theo.  G.  Wettach 

3 V2 

.60 

11558 

Rondo  Mignon  .A.  Sartorio 

3Vz 

.60 

1 1(509 

Silent  Devotion, 

11.  Engelmann 

3Vz 

.40 

11625 

Beautiful  Dream,  Op.  496, 
Ant.  Gilis 

3Vz 

.50 

11759 

Old  Romance, 

G.  N.  Rockwell 

3 Vz 

.40 

1 1 634 

Remembrance,  Valse  de 

Salon,  Op.  71, 

O.  M.  Schoebel 

3 Vz 

.60 

1 1(189 

Rosalind  and  COando,  Ca- 
price H.  Parker 

3 Vz 

.50 

1 1578 

Magic  Bells,  Caprice, 

U.  D.  Martin 

4 

.50 

11595 

Flight  of  the  Fairies,  Op. 
298,  No.  1 . . . F.  Sabathil 

4Vz 

.50 

1 1 597 

In  Remembrance, 

Wm.  Wal decker 

4Vz 

.50 

11599 

Song  of  the  Brook, 

11.  D.  Hewiit 

4 

.60 

1 1 600 

Autumn  Tints,  Waltz  Ca- 
price . '1'.  Lieurance 

4 

.40 

1 1601 

Helene,  Valse  Impromptu, 

H.  D.  Hewitt 

4 

.50 

1 1617 

The  Fountain,  Op.  6, 

G . R e y n a 1 d 

4 

.35 

11631 

Affectation,  Op.  128. T.  Lack 

4 

.35 

1 1639 

Song  of  Paradise, 

H.  Wildermere 

4 

.60 

11641 

The  Lily  Pond.T.  Lieurance 

4 

.50 

1 1 688 

With  Spanish  Grace, 

T.  Lieurance 

4 

.50 

11773 

Dreaming,  Op.  29. 

A.  L.  Norris 

4 

.25 

11452 

Indian  Suite,  Harmonized 

by  Thurlow  Lieurance 

5 

.40 

11618 

Spring  Song,  Op.  18.  No.  1, 
G.  Merkel 

5 

.35 

11619 

Seguidilla,  Canzona  Espan- 
olu,  Op,  327,  No.  14 

C.  Bohm 

5 

.50 

11621 

Dancing  Waves,  Op.  27. 

A.  Pieczonka 

5 

.75 

11626 

Mazurka  Noble.  Op.  Ill 

L.  J.  O.  Fontaine 

5 

.50 

1 1 627 

Hungarian  Romance, 

R.  Kleinmiehel 

5 

.20 

11644 

Fanfare  Militaire,  Op.  40, 

J.  A seller 

5 

.65 

11645 

Marie,  Nocturne.  Op.  (50, 

B Richards 

5 

.35 

11687 

En  Balancelle,  Op.  93, 

V.  Dolmetsch 

5 

.50 

11693 

Boating  Song.  Op.  63,  No.  3, 
P.  Scharwenka 

5 

.40 

1 1 757 

Silhouette,  Op.  8,  No.  2, 

A.  Dvorak 

5 

.15 

11861 

Fantasia  in  D minor, 

W.  A,  Mozart 

5 Vz 

.40 

11611 

Gay  Butterflies,  Caprice, 

Op  h L.  Gregh 

6 

.50 

1 1 643 

Fantaisie,  Op.  5.J.  Leybach 

c 

.65 

1 1 686 

Whither,  Op.  209, 

(’.  Kolling 

0 

.50 

1 1758 

Marcia  Fantastica, 

C.  Motor 

6 

.60 

1 1 808 

Alpine  Horn, 

Proctor  Schirner 

6 

.40 

11640 

Romanza,  Op.  45,  Xu.  1, 

A.  G runfold 

7 

.50 

1 1 692 

The  Nightingale. 

A labielT  Liszt 

8 

.50 

1 1495 

FOUR  HANDS. 

Eight  Duets  in  Dance  Form. 
Op.  9 11.  Pfitzner 

2 3 

1 .00 

1 1 777 

Cossack  Dance  . K Kronke 

4 

.75 

1 166  8 

La  Gazza  Ladra  G.  Rossini 

5 

.90 

1 1 669 

Italian  in  Algiers, 

G.  Rossini 

r> 

.80 

11671 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

V.  Bellini 

r> 

.80 

11630 

Semiramide G.  Rossini 

1 .00 
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Now,  children,  I wonder  if  you  know 
what  I mean  by  ‘The  Wild  Flowers  of 
Music?’”  and  the  Professor  took  off  his 
glasses  to  make  sure  that  all  were  listen- 
ing. Every  one  sat  very  still  and  thought 
very  hard  but  no  one  could  guess  and  the 
Professor  went  on  to  say  that  they  were 
part  of  the  daily  life  at  school.  “They 
are  doing  more  for  your  music  than  any- 
thing I know,”  and  still  they  guessed  and 
guessed  and  no  one  could  guess  the  right 
thing. 

“The  Wild  Flowers  of  Music  are  the 
Folk  songs  and  the  Folk  dances.”  The 
class  looked  very  surprised  and  sat  up 
very  straight  to  listen  to  what  came  next. 

“Yes  indeed”  continued  the  Professor 
“these  are  the  wild  flowers  of  music  and 
they  are  doing  more  for  you  than  many 
of  your  private  lessons,  they  are  giving 
you  a sense  of  rhythm,  a swing  and  a go 
that  is  sometimes  entirely  lacking  at  the 
lessons.” 

Children  and  flowers  seem  to  flourish 
for  each  other  so  it’s  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  you  should  be 
dancing  and  singing  folk  songs. 

THE  FOLK-SONG  COMPOSES  ITSELF. 

Grimm,  the  fairy  story  man,  says  “The 
_ folk-song  composes  itself ; the  name  of  a 
folk-song  writer  is  seldom  remembered, 
he  counts  for  nothing;  but  his  song  lives 
on  and  on  and  is  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another,  in  these  songs  of 
the  people  are  reflected  the  very  heart 
beats  of  the  folk.” 

As  wild  flowers  grow  without  any  pro- 
fessional care,  so  these  early  songs 
flourished  and  grew  before  the  people 
could  read  or  write. 

The  savages  have  their  songs,  some  of 
them  have  all  the  rhythmic  swing  and 
some  of  the  spirit  of  our  modern  college 
yell. 

The  strolling  ballad  singer  of  ancient 
days  was  really  the  newspaper  of  the 
time.  He  went  about  from  place  to  place 
singing  songs  about  everything  and  every- 
body ; as  he  traveled  about  he  picked  up 
the  news  and  the  gossip  and  he  sang 
about  outlaws  and  poachers,  about  love 
and  war — in  fact  had  a song  for  every 
phase  of  life,  he  was  not  unlike  the  news- 
paper reporter,  nothing  escaped  him. 

From  a study  of  these  old  songs  one 
gathers  a very  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
ways  of  life  of  mediaeval  days. 

The  English  folk-songs,  like  the  Eng- 
lish people,  are  always  straightforward 
and  positive  and  in  a measure  prosaic 
compared  with  the  poetic  songs  to  be 
found  in  Europe. 

Every  one  knows  the  sentimental  style 
of  the  Germans,  some  of  us  know  the 
brooding  melancholy  of  the  Russians  and 
through  Grieg’s  music  we  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  wild  thump  of  the  Nor- 
wegian dances,  then  who  cannot  tell  the 
saucy  Irish  tunes  and  the  splendid  spring 
of  the  songs  of  the  land  of  Robert 
Burns. 

FREAK  COMPOSERS  AND  FOLK  SONGS. 

It’s  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  in  our 
study  of  music  and  of  literature  that  our 
great  composers  and  poets  have  turned 
to  these  springs  of  folk  lore  and  folk 
music  for  their  material  and  for  inspira- 
tion ; indeed  when  we  look  closely  we 
detect  threads  of  folk  music  running 
through  all  of  our  modern  compositions. 
After  we  have  studied  the  songs  of 


foreign  countries  we  begin  to  wonder  if 
America  has  any  folk  songs  and  the  first 
thing  we  think  is  “Oh  dear  no — we  are  too 
new.”  But  wild  flowers  can  grow  in  new 
soil  too  and  if  we  look  long  enough  we 
can  discover  song  flowers  clinging  even 
to  our  American  newness. 

Of  course  no  one  has  yet  set  a Western 
Grain  Elevator  to  good  folk  song  though 
I’m  sure  it  would  make  a better  subject 
for  folk  music  than  a Wall  Street  Bank ; 
but  we  have  something  very  human  and 
very  picturesque  in  our  Western  ranch 
life  and  in  our  mining  camp  life.  Some 
of  these  songs  are  more  vividly  human 
than  anything  to  be  found  in  English 
balladry. 

Then  we  have  the  Indian  songs  and  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  to  preserve 
these  songs  of  a vanishing  race ; some  of 
the  idealized  Indian  songs  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  but  to  most  of  us  these 
chants  seem  to  be  without  beginning  or 
ending.  The  Indian  has  no  harmony,  he 
either  sings  in  unison  or  in  fourths  or 
fifths;  just  try  some  fourths  and  fifths 
up  and  down  your  piano  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  monotonous  droning 
of  the  Indian  song. 

I’m  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I say  that  the  most  expressive  folk  music 
in  our  land  is  the  song  of  the  southern 
plantation. 

WATCH  THE  WORKER. 

Just  notice  the  negro  when  he  works,  if 
he  plows  a furrow  he  does  it  to  a tune,  if 
he  rows  a boat  he  does  it  to  some  sort 
of  rhythm,  when  he  walks  he  whistles  to 
his  step;  there  is  scarcely  a negro  so  poor 
but  that  he  may  possess  some  sort  of 
musical  instrument,  the  banjo  is  far 
superior  to  the  Indian’s  drum  and  rattle  ; 
then  again  a marked  characteristic  of 
these  people  is  their  instinct  for  har- 
monizing a melody,  if  there  are  but  two 
or  three  singers  each  will  take  a part  in 
order  to  have  the  harmony  as  full  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  is  a sweet  and  tender  simplicity 
in  this  music  of  the  south  that  is  very 
difficult  to  catch,  I know  of  but  one  who 
has  caught  its  spirit  and  that  is  Stephen 
Collins  Foster,  the  composer  of  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,  ’Way  Down  Upon  the 
Suwance  River  and  other  songs  that  will 
forever  rank  with  the  folk  music  of  our 
country. 

The  little  children  of  foreign  lands  are 
steeped  in  the  legends  and  songs  of  their 
folk,  every  town  on  the  Rhine  has  a song, 
such  songs  are  the  crown  jewels  of 
European  countries.  We  have  rivers  too, 
look  at  our  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  the 
Missouri  and  the  thousands  of  lakes  in 
Minnesota — we  have  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington, New  England  Thanksgiving,  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  some  one  will  arise 
to  put  these  into  song,  some  native-born 
composer  will  find  our  field  rich  and 
worth  cultivating  and  in  the  meanwhile 
let  us  cultivate  the  wild  flowers  we  have, 
let  us  sing  our  songs  and  dance  our  songs 
and  above  all  let  us  be  intensely  loyal  to 
our  own  wild  flowers  of  music. 

Con  you  play  and  sing  these  famous 
American  songs? 

“The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  “Dixie,” 
“Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night,” 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  “America.”  “The  Red 
White  and  Blue,”  “Ron  Bolt,”  “Old  Folks 
at  Home,”  “Home  Sweet  Home.” 


Standard  and  Modern 
Instruction  Books 
for  the  Pianoforte 

All  or  any  of  these  Methods  cheerfully  sent 
“On  Sale**  or  on  approval. 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER 

The  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  Instruction.  The 
material  used  is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive 
manner.  It  is  intended  for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just 
out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large  note  is  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to  clinch 
every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very 
start.  The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  ol  the 
work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is 
possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is  earnestly 
solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano 
instruction.  Liberal  discounts. 

Price,  75  Cents 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  PIANOFORTE 
STUDY 

l The  combined  and  condensed  results  of  the  work  of  several 
practical  teachers  of  the  young 

Carefully  Edited  and  Revised  by  THEO.  PRESSER 

This  book  begins  at  the  beginning  and  serves  as  a practical 
and  melodious  introduction  to  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

It  is  most  carefully  graded  ; the  instructive  matter  is  presents! 
in  a way  that  is  easily  understood  and  there  is  nothing  dull, 
uninteresting,  or  monotonous  in  the  entire  work  ; its  indorse- 
ment by  those  who  make  a specialty  of  teaching  beginners  is 
universal. 

It  may  be  the  very  book  you  have  often  hoped  to  find  ; let 
us  send  you  a copy  On  Sale  ; you  will  use  it  and  order  again. 

Price,  $1.00 

FOUNDATION  MATERIALS  FOR 
THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

This  method  leads  to  solid  musicianship  through  an  easily 
graded  and  a pleasingly  interesting  course  of  study. 

The  pieces  and  exercises  are  all  short,  attractive  and  of 
effective  technical  value,  the  entire  work  being  based  upon  the 
author’s  wide  personal  experience  in  this  field  of  musical 
endeavor. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  rhythm,  time  values  and  sight 
reading.  It  is  an  ideal  method  calculated  to  awaken  a sus- 
tained interest  in  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

Price,  $1.00 


LANDON’S  PIANOFORTE 
METHOD 

EASILY  GRADED  FOR  BEGINNERS 

This  book  is  by  a practical  teacher  who  has  proven  the  value 
of  the  method  in  his  own  work  with  primary  pupils.  The  plan 
of  the  book  is  thoroughly  modern,  including  the  use  of  the 
Mason  system  of  technics  in  its  simpler  forms.  The  teacher’s 
needs  are  also  fully  considered,  a special  feature  of  the  work 
being  the  valuable  suggestions  intended  10  guide  the  teacher. 

These  suggestions  and  directions  are  well  worth  the  price  of 
the  book  and  are  applicable  in  connection  with  the  use  of  any 
method  or  course  of  piano  study. 

Price,  $1.50 


GUSTAV  DAMM’S  PIANO 
SCHOOL 

WITH  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  TEXT 

An  excellent  edition  of  this  widely  used  work,  the  popularity 
of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  original  German 
publisher  has  issued  no  less  than  two  hundred  editions  of  it. 

Our  edition  is  somewhat  larger  than  most  others,  so  the  notes 
and  text  are  correspondingly  larger  and  clearer,  making  this  the 
ideal  edition  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Price,  Substantially  bound  in  boards,  large 
quarto  (329  pages),  $2.00 


An  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition  of 


LOUIS  KOEHLER’S  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  FOR  PIANOFORTE 


Opus  249;  Volumes  1 and  II 
Revised  by  the  Author’s  daughter, 

CLARA  KOEHLER-HEBE1RLEIN 
This  is  a work  needing  no  introduction  to  teachers.  There 
are  many  editions,  but  our  edition  of  the  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  is  recognized  as  definite— it  is  the  edition  par 
excellence  for  the  AMERICAN  PUPIL;  nevertheless, 
our  price  is  lower  than  that  quoted  on  some,  and  no  higher 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  unre vised  editions.  Teachers  buying 
this  book  from  other  dealers  should  ask  for  the  PRESSER 
edition. 


Volumes  1 and  II,  each,  50c.  Combined,  $1.00 


LEBERT  AND  STARK’S  PIANO 
SCHOOL 

A complete  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  pianoforte  playing  from  the  first  elements  to  the  highest 
perfection. 

This  world-famous,  joint-production  of  two  great  European 
Masters  of  pianoforte  instruction  still  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
teachers  wishing  to  impart  thoroughness  to  their  work  and  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  ultimate  value  of  a so-called  "easy 
method.”  Endorsed  by  Liszt.  Heller,  Marmontel,  Lochner, 
Moscheles  and  other  noted  authorities. 

Part  1,  Elementary  School — First  Degree,  $2 
Part  2,  Exercises  & Etudes— Second  Degree,  $2 
Part  3,  Exercises  & Etudes — Third  Degree,  $2 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  best  discounts.  Any  of 
our  works  sent  on  inspection. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Value  of  a Recess 


By  CLARENCE  F.  S.  KOEHLER 


The  piano  student  who  works  away  like 
a galley  slave,  as  though  some  Roman 
task-master  stood  over  him  with  a whip, 
is  hardly  one  who  is  most  likely  to 
succeed.  The  need  for  occasional  recesses 
in  work  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognized  all  the  time.  Much  more  can 
be  accomplished  if  the  mind  and  the  body 
are  given  occasional  short  periods  of  rest. 
It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  assign  long 
practice  periods  to  pupils.  Now  the  in- 
telligent teacher  says,  play  for  one  hour, 
then  rest.  Go  out  of  doors,  breathe,  exer- 
cise, talk  with  a friend— anything  that  will 
direct  your  thoughts  in  a totally  different 
direction. 

Piano  practice  obliges  the  student  o 
sit  in  a more  or  less  fixed  position.  Try 
sitting  in  a chair  in  one  position  for  more 


than  an  hour  and  then  see  how  restless 
you  will  become.  In  public  school  work 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  thing 
to  give  the  pupils,  especially  little  pupils, 
an  opportunity  to  change  their  bodily 
positions.  The  Kindergarten  and  Mon- 
tessori  methods  have  supplanted  the  kind 
of  a strait-jacket  discipline  which  our 
forefathers  placed  upon  our  little  folks  in 
the  past.  The  student  who  has  the  impres- 
sion that  he  will  find  himself  rapidly  be- 
coming a virtuoso  by  holding  on  to  the 
keyboard  for  stretches  of  four  or  more 
hours  will  find  himself  sadly  mistaken. 
All  practice  work  should  be  carefully 
planned  but  most  of  all  there  should  be 
adequate  allowance  made  for  the  rest  that 
puts  a premium  upon  all  subsequent  work. 


The  Importance  of  Posture 


Our  grandmothers,  who  in  youth  were 
trained  by  the  now  obsolete  backboard, 
disdain  easy  chairs  in  their  old  age.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a sprightly,  erect 
old  lady,  who  never  touches  the  back 
of  her  chair,  in  the  same  room  with  a 
droop-shouldered  granddaughter  whose 
spine  is  curved  like  the  segment  of  a 
circle.  This  question  of  correct  posture  is 
one  that  the  teacher  of  piano  must  preach 
diligently  and  watch  untiringly.  A stiff, 
military  pose  is  far  from  desirable,  but 
an  erect,  graceful  position  not  only 
pleases  the  eye  of  the  beholder  but  greatly 
facilitates  strength  and  ease  m playing. 

Though  it  may  seem  negligible,  if  not 
ridiculous,  one  great  factor  in  the  care- 
lessness, or  heedlessness,  of  this  question 
among  growing  girls  is  the  prevalence  of 
loose-fitting  blouses.  A girl  who  appeared 


fairly  well  in  a middy  blouse  was  shocked 
at  her  round-shouldered  and  ungraceful 
appearance  when,  clad  in  a tighter,  plainer 
waist  than  usual,  she  assumed  her  normal 
position.  In  extreme  cases,  a snapshot 
may  work  wonders  in  reformation ; 
simple,  harmless  vanity  will  accomplish 
more  than  exhortation  or  example. 

The  position  of  the  feet  needs  attention 
also.  A careful  teacher,  whose  rules  are 
strict  and  well  enforced  during  lesson- 
hours,  discovered  that  the  habit  of  more 
than  one  pupil  was  to  sit,  while  practicing, 
with  one  foot  crooked  comfortably  and 
most  ungracefully  around  the  stool. 

Little  girls  who  require  a footstool  are 
especially  prone  to  this  fault,  in  which 
case  the  mother’s  aid  at  home  may  be 
invoked. 


Testimonials 


The  Etude  is  the  finest,  most  Inspiring, 
helpful  and  most  interesting  musical  maga- 
zine I ever  came  across.  To  me  it  is  one 
big  lesson  in  music  every  mouth  Look 
what  vou  come  to  when  you  open  it . oue 
page  full  of  helpful  ideas;  the  next,  an 
interview  from  a great  pianist;  the  next, 
from  some  great  educator,  etc.  It  is  a maga- 
zine  one  can  hardly  be  without.  If  one 
were  to  ask  me  where  I got  my  music  edu- 
cation from,  I would  answer,  "hrom  fHE 
Etude.” — Jos.  Ylotorzynski,  Penna. 

This  is  mv  fourteenth  year  in  dealing 
with  the  Prosser  Co.,  and  I wish  to  add 
that  for  quickness  in  response  to  orders  and 
courtesy  in  every  respect,  I believe  the  above 
house  has  no  peer. — Mona  G.  Kenton,  New 
York, 

The  ‘“Beginner’s  Book”  is  certainly  the 
best  method  for  the  young  child  which  has 
ever  ectme  to  my  notice. — Mrs,  Amasa  t. 
Dish  eh.  New  York. 

I find  the  "Mozart  Sonatas’’  just  as  rep- 
resented and  highly  satisfactory. — M.  Alice 
Styles,  Illinois. 

The  ‘•Eleetie  Course  of  Graded  Studies  in 
Piano  Playing,”  by  I.  M.  Blose,  is  an  excel- 
lent  publication. — Mrs.  Miriam  C.  Busby, 

Ohio. 

Chaminade’s  “Favorite  Compositions"  has 
excelled  mv  highest  expectations  in  context 
and  finish.  Tile  suggestions  which  the  com- 
poser has  given  are  more  than  worth  the 
price  alone. — Valeria  A.  Grover, 

The  ON  SALE  music  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. I could  not  have  made  a hotter  selec- 
tion myself.  I think  vour  ON  SALE  plan 
Is  great. — Dorothy  E.  Lynch,  Delaware. 

I use  “New  Rhymes  and  Tunes,"  by 
Cramm,  as  a stimulant  when  a pupil  is 
weary.  It  always  makes  the  pupil  enthu- 
siastic and  anxious  to  got  hack  to  tile  next 
lesson. — Mrs.  W.  .1.  McKi.m,  Washington. 

The  “Eight  Ducts,"  by  Pfltzner,  is  an  ex- 
cellent book  for  beginners. — I.eola  L.  For- 
rester, Vermont. 

I look  forward  each  month  for  The 
pTunE.  It  is  a pleasure  to  receive  monthly 
such  a store  of  knowledge  as  Is  given  in 
The  Etude. — Clara  M.  Nteup,  New  York. 


MAKE  YOURSELF  AN  AUTHORITY 

Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points  in  Music 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Instructor  in  Musical  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Price,  $1.25 

Mr  Elson  has  given  a lifetime  to  this  subject.  It  is  a magnificent  thing  to  have 
positive  information,  and  this  work  will  straighten  out  many  a slip-shod  musical 
education.  The  book  covers*all  the  essential  points  from  Acoustics  and  Nota- 
tion to  Piano  Technic  and  Orchestration.  Just  the  thing  for  young  teachers. 

Avoid  Humiliation  by  being  Right.  Each  Chapter  is  a Lesson 
with  a world-famous  Authority.  You  may  now  buy  these 
lessons  in  book  form  for  a t rifle  of  what  you  would  have  to 
pay  for  them  at  a leading  Conservatory  of  Music. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  
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(Conductor) 


NO  SURRENDER 

March 


R S.  MORRISON 
irr  by  W H Mack! 
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Copyright  1914  by  Theo.  Presser  Co- 7 


IN  response  to  a persistent 
demand  we  have  just  issued 
a full  Band  arrangement  of 
Morrison’s 

No  Surrender, 

MARCH 

This  is  a capital  Street  March, 
original  and  effective — just  the 
thing  for  Patriotic  Celebrations 
— good  for  parade  or  program 

To  Leaders,  This  Month 

Complete  For  Full  Band 

15  CENTS 

(Cash  With  Order) 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I think  the  “A,  B,  C of  Piano  Music 
is  verv  helpful  aud  entertaining  for  small 
children.  My  little  daughter  five  years  old 
has  taken  it.  —Mrs.  E.  Heath,  New  York. 

Many  thanks  for  putting  into  my  hands 
such  a splendid  work  as  "Mastering  the 
Scales  and  Arpeggios,"  by  James  F.  Cooke. 

I can  conscientiously  say  that  I believe  you 
have  written  the  most  useful  scale  and  ar- 
peggio bo'ok,  if  not  the  greatest.  With  best 
wishes  for  its  success. — Herman  L.  Bach- 
si  ann,  Illinois.  . 

Cramm’s  “New  Rhymes  and  Tunes  for 
Little  Pianists"  is  a clear,  easy  and  fas- 
cinating book,  and  I am  sure  my  little 
daughter  of  six  whom  I am  teaching  will 
enjoy  it  immensely. — Mrs.  L.  J.  W. 

Vaccai’s  “Practical  Italian  Method  of 
Singing"  is  a splendid  work,  concise,  self-ex- 
planatory, and  the  rules  for  Italian  pronun- 
ciation are  so'  complete.  It  is  truly  indis- 
pensable to  thorough  work. — Miss  Valeria 
A.  Grover. 

J Orth’s  “Octave  Studies,  Op.  18."  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  anyone’s  repertoire  of 
octavo  work. — F.  J.  Pamton,  Canada. 

I prize  “Great  Pianists."  bv  James  Fran- 
cis Cooke,  as  a work  for  reference,  and 
already  find  that  many  problems  are  easier 
after  reading  the  great  ideas  upon  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  pianoforte  by  these  great 
artists. — Ernest  A.  Ash,  New  York. 

The  Etude  is  the  musician's  guide  and 
the  music  teacher's  daily  companion.  ^ It 
stirs  the  soul  to  higher  aims, — Edward  ( ox. 

I HAVE  given  the  “Beginner’s  Book  a 
thorough  trial,  and  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  methods  for  beginners.  The  exercises 
are  carefully  graded,  and  it  introduces  the 
elementary  principles  including  bass  clef  at 
proper  time.  There  is  no  suggestion  I could 
make  to  improve  the  work. — A.  D.  Miller, 
Penna. 

“Two-Part  Songs  for  Women's  Voices” 
is  an  excellent  collection,  and  I am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.— Mrs.  D.  A.  Peoples, 
Texas. 

“Masterino  the  Scaler  and  Arpec.oios,” 
by  Jas.  F.  Francis  Cooke,  is  certainly  Hie 
best  and  most  comprehensive  work  upon  this 
important  subject  that  I have  ever  seen.  I 
cannot  recommend  it  too  highly. — G.  Past- 
rouich,  Washington. 


METRONOMES 


We  retail  more  Metro- 
nomes than  any  house 
in  the  world. 


We  handle  only  those 
of  the  best  makes  ob- 
tainable. 


NO  BELL 

£2.25 


Every  instrument  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  against 
mechanical  defects. 

THE  STYLES  ARE: 

American  Maelzel  with  door  attached  ...  - . .. 

American  Maelzel  with  detached  lid 

French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid  . . • • • • ^ 

I T L (Best)  French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid  . J-UU 

PRICES  NET  TRANSPORTATION  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  TWO  OR  MORE 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WITH  BELL 

23.25 

3.25 
3.50 

4.25 


The  Latest  and  Best  Word  in  Voice  Building 

THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

— PRICE,  $1.00 


By  EDMUND  J.  MYER 


A practical,  common-sense  system  based  uP°n  “awre.s  d||^uence  ,f°This  book7  is  bor^of'the 

ment  of  the  singing  voice— principle  following  pr  p • jt  a;ms  to  give  to  the  vocal  profes- 

author’s  many  years  of  practical  and  successf  which  the  whole  system  is  based,  the  singing  move- 

sion,  for  the  first  time  m print,  ‘he  movement»  up°n  w^ch  whote  >t  tQ  deveIop  “he  singer 

ments,  the  necessary  physical  exercises,  -nprienrod  singer  and  the  busy  teacher  will  all  find 

physically  and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  e :dFo"X  yo!Ing  teacher  just  starting  out  or 

material  and  information  of  the  highest  value  l addition  to  the  physical  exercises,  and  the  nu- 

for  self-instruction,  it  will  & boSk  is  copiously  mu^trated  throughout.  The  book 

merous  singing  exercises  in  musical  notation,  tne  douk  f p : qq 

is  handsomely  printed  and  substanttally  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  I rice,  _ 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OLD  FOGY 


His  Opinions  and  Grotesques 

PRICE,  $1.00 

A Collection  of  Exceptionally  Original  critical  observations  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
Vhe  best  known  musical  writers  of  the  present  day.  Introduced  and  edited  by 

JAMES  HUNEKER 

HANDSOMELY  BOUND-  ATTRACTIVE  POCKET  SIZE-  FINELY  PRINTED 

With  its  authorship  concealed  in  mystery  t his  new  voktmc  ®“PP°se^  " Jp  r™t  out  your  pet  prej- 

musical  philosopher  “Old  Fogy”  is  sure  to  meet  w « S™* „ .V“’c w „ ‘ of  looking  at  things.  He  will 
udices  in  spite  of  yourself.  He  will  stimu  ate  ' ideas.  It  is  one  of  those  delightful  books  for 

renovate  your  mental  attic  and  store  it  full  of  bngtn  new 

odd  moments,  which  one  may  take  up  and  read  with  pleasure  in  any  pa  ■ . 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  ORGANIST  A Co1!wc’e«RCE  E.hWHmNG  ? 


Price,  $1.50 

This  volume  contains  original  compositions  by  Mr.  Whiting,  as  well  as  transci iptions 


and  arrange- 

i ms  vuiumc  wnuaim’  '"*(?•••***  r - , • 'i’iT_,.  r(,  rnrcfullv  pedaled  and  registered 

ments  from  standard  works  by  c asstc  and  modern  mas  ■ • “ ^ ‘ ,ilc  original  pieces  by  Mr. 

throughout,  with  all  the  essential  editing,  thoroughly  practical.  Among 


Whiting  arc: 

Prelude  in  C minor;  Postlude  in  O;  rastoraic  in  l ■;  “ y?  L Beethoven.  “Roman/ 

“Hungarian  March”  by  Berlioz,  “Andante  from  Symphoi y ,No.  1 J>y  »,  HandcPs  “March” 

Mozart,  “Adagio”  by  Haydn  Be  Not  Afraid  rom  ^ others  It  is  printed  from  large  c 

“Saul,”  “Fugue  in  E flat”  by  Bach,  Rossini  s Charity,  and  outers.  \ 


Pastorale  in  F;  Postlude  in  C.  I he 


transcriptions  include 
“Romanzc”  by 
from 
oblong 

. Uguc  in  l“.  Itat  py  Bach  " " 

plates,  handsomely  hound  in  cloth.  r>i  •!  I UL;.  Pa 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  I a. 
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Directory  of  Summer  Schools 

is  NEW  YORK 


“Music  Teaches  Most  Exquisitely  the 
Art  of  Development — D’Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY 

Lecturer  in  Music  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

PRIVATE  AND  CLASS  WORK  IN  PIANO, 
HARMONY,  ETC.,  RESUMED 

NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  23rd 
BOSTON  (Saturdays)  SEPTEMBER  26th 

NORMAL  CLASSES 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  7th 
BOSTON.  OCTOBER  10th 

Address  and  Studio 

NEW  YORK  - - 15  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

BOSTON  - - - 6 NEWBURY  STREET 


The  National 
Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America 

Incorporated  in  1885  and  chartered  in  1891  by 
Special  Act  of  Congress. 

Jeannette  M.  Thurber,  Found,  and  Pres. 

Established  for  the  thorough  education  of 
serious  students  in  music. 

Dates  of  Examination  and  Enrollment 
September  21st  to  September  30th,  inclusive. 

The  Thirtieth  Scholastic  Year  Opens  October  1st. 

For  further  information  address  the  Secretary, 
126  West  79th  St.,  New  York. 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  YORK 


INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICAL  AND  EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCY 
MRS.  BABCOCK 


QFFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
^ leges.  Conservatories,  Schools. 
Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 


CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

Taught  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practically,  rapidly. 
Send  2-cent  slump  for  trial  lesson.  Three  Trial  Les- 
sons Free.  It  not  tbeu  convinced  you  will  succeed, 
you  owe  us  nothing.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
music  :md  meau  business,  otherwise  don't  write. 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 

Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Music  typography  in  all  its  Branches 

G HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES  ' | 

**  Dudley  T.  Limerickl 

1^4^--  — GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES  — J 

JVo.  i o S.  flicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

( Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Music  Engravers  and  Printers 

I lun.itcs  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
I Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Band, 

et<  HIGH  GRADE 
KOR1  RI  \SONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 


Vion(5ndc  School 
of 

l^Fruifgl)  turn  lEttil?,  Simtor 

“A  School  Possessing  the  Faculty  and  Equipment,  the  Artistic  Environ- 
ment and  the  Ideals  for  the  Comprehensive  Study  of  Music.” 

HANS 

VAN  DEN  BURG 

The  eminent 
Dutch  pianist  and 
composer.  1 

ADRIENNE 

REMENYI 

Distinguished  au- 
thority on  the  bel 
canto,  voice  culture 
and  interpretation. 

SIGISMOND 

STOJOWSKI 

International  ly 
eminent  asapianist 
and  as  a composer. 

HENRI  LA 
BONTE 

The  eminent 
French  tenor  and 
singing  master. 

ALBERT  ROSS 
PARSONS 

Dean  of  American 
pianoforte  tea  c It- 
ers. 

HERWEGH 
von  ENDE 

Eminent  instruc- 
tor of  violin  virtu- 
osi and  teachers. 

FALL  TERM 

Opens  September  14th 

ANTON  WITEK 

Violin  instructor 
and  Concertmaster 
of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

JEANNE  MARIE 
MATTOON 

Fornine  years  pupil 
and  teacher  under 
Theodore  Lesche- 
tizky  in  Vienna. 

LAWRENCE 

GOODMAN 

Brilliant  concert 
pianist.  Former 

pupilof  Hutcheson 
and  Lhevinne. 

Dormitory  for  Young  Ladies.  Chaperonage. 

<|  Free  classes  in  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Theory,  Musical  History,  Literature  and  Art. 
Recitals,  Concerts,  Lectures. 

<1  A sound  training  in  musical  esthetics,  an 
intelligent  cultivation  of  musical  understanding. 

JOHN  FRANK 
RICE 

Successful  in  de- 
veloping violin 
technic  and  tone 
production. 

ALFRED  ILMA 

Operatic  Baritone, 
and  instructor  of 
singing. 

ELISE  CONRAD 

First  assistant  to 
Sigismond  Stojow- 
ski. 

BEATRICE  McCUE 

Successful  Ameri- 
c ui  contralto  and 
teacher  of  voice 
culture. 

VITA  WITEK 

Famous  Berlin 
pianist,  ensemble 
player  and  teacher. 

LEWIS  M. 
HUBBARD 

Pupil  of  Liszt  and 
Scharwenka,  and 
former  director  of 
Lachmund  Conser- 
vatory of  Must. 

LOUIS  STILLMAN 

Teacher  andwriter 
on  pianoforte 
technic. 

ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS  TAUGHT  BY  LEADING  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

Fall  Catalogue  and  Information  mailed  on  request.  Address  Department  A 

Ube  von  Enbc  School  of  fllMistc 

44  West  85th  Street,  New  York 

THE  NEW  VIRGIL 
PRACTICE  CLAVIER 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

BERLIN  VIRGIL  KLAVIER  SCHULE 


kV,rg1l 

SECRETARY,  1205  Cameron  Bldg., 


RE-OPENS  SEPT.  1st. 

Before  Aug.  15th,  apply 
for  all  particulars  to 
34th  Street  & Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Institute  of  Musical  Art " yo™ 

Frank  Damrosch.  Director 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability 
with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious  work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information  address  SECRETARY,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

STUDENTS  QUALIFIED  AS  CONCERT  PIANISTS  AND  TEACHERS. 
RECENT  NOTICES  OF  MR.  PARSONS’  PUPILS: 


"The  program  was  given  by  eight  unusually  gifted  pupils  who  owe  their  splendid  training  to 
Parsons.” — (Musical  Leader).  “The  playing  of  these  by  these  pupils  of  Bach  preludes  and  fugues  and 
modern  pieces  was  unusual,  brilliant  and  musically  warm.”  ”M.  Redderman  played  the  Revolutionary 
Etude  of  Chopin  with  a blaze  of  brilliant  technic.  I*.  Feinne  reached  a big  climax  in  Rubinstein's 
Staccato  Etude.  M.  Kotlarsky  showed  virtuoso  technic,  repose  and  much  dash  in  Liszt’s  Rhapsody 
XI\  . “Aida  Dolinskv’s  Bach  prelude  and  fugue  in  C sharp  major  was  especially  admirable.”  "Such 
teaching  needs  no  finishing  touches  in  Europe.” — (N.  Y Musical  Courier). 

Apply  for  persona!  instruction  to  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  STEINWAY  HALL, 

109  E.  I4TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a 
Famous  Authority 

Conducted  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory 


A Iways  send  your  full  name  and  address 
No  questions  will  be  answered  when  this  ha' 
been  neglected. 

Only  your  initials  or  a chosen  nom  de  plum 
will  be  printed. 

Make  your  questions  short  and  to  the  poin, 

Questions  regarding  particular  pieces,  metn 
nomic  markings,  etc.,  not  likely  to  be  of  iv 
terest  to  the  greater  number  of  Etude  reader! 
icill  not  be  considered. 


Q.  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schubert  am 
Weber  were  under  forty  ( except  Weber,  whu 
was  just  forty)  when  they  died.  Can  yom 
give  me  the  names  of  any  others  who  aehievem 
immortality  as  musicians,  especially  as  coni, 
posers,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty  or  underm 
I have  a club  paper  to  prepare  on  this  sit™ 
ject. — L.  P.  D.  1 

Chopin  was  also  forty,  according  to  man;; 
authorities,  when  he  died.  There  were  s< 
many  great  masters  who  died  between  thirt; ' 
and  forty  that  that  decade  has  been  callei 
“the  fatal  thirties”  by  more  than  one  musical 
historiau.  It  seems  as  if  the  frenzy  of  com: 
position,  together  with  the  combat  with  th.j 
wolf  at  the  dqor,  caused  the  death  of  man.' 
masters  before  they  reached  their  primdf 
There  was  often  poverty  and  sometimes  irregj 
ularity  of  habits,  which  conduced  to  fatal  ill 
ness.  Schubert  and  Mozart  both  died  fron 
malignant  typhus  and  it  was  probably  brought 
on,  in  both  cases,  by  the  same  causes.  Often! 
some  arduous  composition  gave  the  death 
blow.  Mendelssohn  was  probably  killed  bj; 
the  composition  of  Elijah,  Ilerold  by  Z.ampa\ 
Ilaydu  (who  died  an  old  man)  liy  The  Creai 
tion,  and  possibly  Bizet  by  Carmen.  Tilt! 
youngest  of  all  the  eminent  composers  to  die 
was  Pcrgolesi,  who  d ed  at  twenty-seven.  Bull 
there  is  a long  list  of  those  who  died  tod] 
early.  Mozart  died  at  thirty-five,  Mendelssohn)] 
at  thirty-eight,  Purcell  (England’s  greatest 
composer)  at  thirty-seven,  Bellini  at  thirty] 
three,  Chopin  and  Weber  at  forty,  Schubert  affl 
thirty-one,  and  Bizet  at  thirty-seven. 

When  once  this  fatal  decade  is  passed  thd 
composer  seems  to  have  a fairly  good  chancej] 
for  a long  life,  lie  begins  to  be  recognized] 
by  the  world,  his  financial  circumstances  im- 
prove, he  begins  to  compose  more  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  ideal  and  less  according 
to  necessity.  Therefore  we  find  a good  long 
list  of  masters  who  died  in  old  age.  Bach 
died  at  sixty-five,  Handel  at  seventy-four, 
Haydn  at  seventy-seven,  Palestrina  at  seventy, 
Spohr  at  seventy-five,  Cluck  at  seventy-three, 
Meyerbeer  at  seventy,  Wagner  at  seventy,  Ros- 
sini at  seventy-eight,  Cherubini  at  eighty-two, 
and  Verdi  at  eighty-eight. 

A good  example  of  the  old  age  of  a musician 
would  be  Manuel  Garcia,  who  was  born  in 
1805  and  died  in  1000,  and  who  ate  two 
banquets  on  his  one  hundredth  birthday  and 
made  two  public  speeches  in  London  on  that 
occasion. 

Q.  What  coloratura  singer  has  attained  the 
highest  note,  and  what  basso  the  lowest — in 
other  words,  what  is  the  estrone  gamut  of< 
the  human  voice  f — J.  S.  H. 

I am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  lowest  note 
ever  sung,  but  Carl  Formes  used  to  sing  the 
deep  B-flat  in  his  best  days.  Regarding  the 
highest  note  there  is  less  of  doubt.  I.ucrezia 
Agujari,  born  in  Ferrara  in  17411,  had  the! 
highest  soprano  that  is  on  record.  Saechini 
heard  her  sing  B-flat  in  altissimo,  and  Mozart 
has  left  it  recorded  in  his  letters  that  he 
heard  her  sing  a whole  tone  higher  than  this. 
That  would  make  her  highest  note  about  a 
fifth  above  the  very  highest  singers  of  to-day, 
and  even  making  allowance  for  the  lower 
pitch  used  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  would 
still  place  Agujari’s  voice  far  above  the  so- 
pranos of  later  times.  This  would  make  the 
most  extreme  compass  ol’  human  tones  about 
five  octaves. 

I ought  to  add  that  Russia  is  a land  of 
phenomenal  basses  and  that  I have  heard 
Russian  peasants  sing  as  low  as  contra  A-fiat 
and  even  G.  The  following  kinds  of  voices 
are  copious  in  the  countries  here  named  : 
Russia,  basses:  North  Spain,  tenors;  England, 
contraltos:  France,  mezzo-sopranos:  America, 
sopranos.  No  one  lias  yet  discovered  why  this 
distribution  should  be,  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  climate,  race  or  food. 

Q.  TTrrc  the  harp  and  the  bagpipes  ever  em- 
ployed in  Norway  anil  Sweden  as  they  were 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland t — B.  F.  C. 

Not  to  the  same  extent.  My  correspondent 
has  omitted  the  name  of  perhaps  the  chief 
harp  country  of  the  world  (at  the  present 
time) — Wales.  The  Welsh  harp  developed 

into  a greater  instrument  than  the  Irish,  and 
even  to  day  there  are  great  festivals  in  Wales 
called  EistedfTods,  at  which  harp  playing 
forms  a great  feature.  In  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  in  London,  one  may  see  the 
harp  which  Brian  Boirotnhe,  King  of  Ireland, 
who  died  in  battle  at  Clontarf,  in  1(H4,  once 
used  to  play.  The  Irish  had  three  kinds  of 
harp,  the  Clearsach,  or  common  harp,  the 
Keirnine,  or  small  harp,  and  the  Glonar, 
which  led  to  the  violin.  The  harp  was  played 
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, Ireland  from  the  earliest  times,  probably 
om  the  time  of  Caesar's  dispersion  of  the 
rulds.  But  the  brilliancy  of  Irish  harp- 
laying  seems  to  have  ended  with  the  death 
’ Carolan,  in  1738. 

But  the  harp  existed  in  some  form  in 
imost  every  European  country  from  the  ear- 
est  days  of  the  Christian  era.  The  bagpipe 
Iso  was  a universal  instrument.  Both  prob- 
t)lv  came  from  old  Greece  and  Rome.  Some 
mes  there  is  more  history  in  a word  than 
) a monument.  Let  us  take  a few  examples. 
\methyst''  means  “not  drunk,”  showing  that 
was  held  to  be  a charm  against  intoxication. 
Ostracize”  comes  from  "oyster,  ' since  the 
Id  Greeks  voted  upon  the  subject  of  banish- 
lent  on  shells.  Now  the  Greek  word 
Sumphonia”  would  mean  the  uniting  of 
ounds  and  it  has  led  to  no  end  of  discus- 
ion  as  to  whether  the  Hellenic  races  had 
armony.  But  all  through  Italy  to-day  there 
3 a small  bagpipe  called  "Zumpogna,”  and  I 
,ave  no  doubt  that  this  gives  the  clue  to  the 
Sumphonia”  of  ancient  times.  It  is  probable 
hat  the  Greeks  employed  a drone-bass,  in 
ragpipe  style,  and  called  this  Sumphonia. 
tut  bagpipes  and  harps  are  the  foundation  of 
oik-music  in  many  different  nations. 

Q Is  it  true  that  both  Schumann  and 
UacDoiccll  died  of  the  same  malady  t — B. 

if.  8. 

One  can  answer  both  yes  and  no  to  this  ques- 
ion.  Both  suffered  from  a mental  breakdown, 
>ut  Schumann  developed  something  of  persecu- 
ional  mania,  which  MacDowell  did  not.  Other 
names  can  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
lied  insane,  notably  Smetana  and  Hugo  Wolf. 
Schumann's  case  was  especially  pathetic,  for 
it  times  he  sensed  that  he  was  going  mad. 
He  had  false  hearing  and  was  constantly 
haunted  by  the  note  “A”  sounding  a continual 
irgan  point.  Sometimes  melodies  would  build 
themselves  above  this  imaginary  tone.  He 
was  constantly  at  spiritualist  seances,  and 
once  on  hearing  four  rhythmic  knocks  upon 
ihe  'table  (probably  also  imaginary)  he 
thought  that  Beethoven  was  trying  to  com 
municate  with  him  by  rapping  out  the  chief 
figure  of  the  fifth  symphony.  It  is  untrue 
'although  often  stated)  that  he  was  also 
haunted  by  Schubert,  begging  him  to  com- 
plete the  “unfinished  symphony,"  for  that 
work  bad  not  been  performed  up  to  the  time 
of  Schumann's  death.  On  the  day  that  he  at- 
tempted suicide  he  imagined  that  spirits  had 
brought  him  a theme.  He  wrote  it  down  as 
he  listened.  It  was  found  upon  his  table 
after  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Rhine 
and  been  rescued.  Brahms  wrote  a set  of 
piano  variations  upon  this  spirit  theme,  which 
was  the  last  music  that  Schumann  wrote  in 
life.  The  melody  runs  thus  : 
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UTICA 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

A complete  European  Conservatory  in 
America.  Comprehensive  corps  of  emi- 
nent  instructors  who  are  performers  and 
pedagogues  of  international  reputation. 
A training  school  for  artists  and  a sem- 
inary for  music  teachers,  producing  fin- 
ished artists  and  valuable  instructors  in 
every  branch  of  music.  Educational 
system  same  as  that  followed  in  leading 
European  Conservatories — broad,  sys- 
tematic and  practical.  Nominal  tuition 
fees  and  a liberal  refund  condition  offered 
in  no  other  conservatory.  Write  for  in- 
teresting catalog  at  once. 


Alfred  H.  Jay 
Johannes  Magendanz 


}Di 


Directors 


Granberry  Piano  School 

SUMMER  INSTRUCTION 
Teachers’  Training  Courses 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM.  BOOKLET 

CARNEGIE  HALL  - - NEW  YORK 


CLASS  PINS  & BADGES 

,v#  4 Descriptive  catalog  w ith 

attractive  prices  mailed  free 
upon  request. 

V.  — rt-fiil  liiKr  %Yrlie  to  the  manufacturer*. 

BENT  & BUSH  CO. 

338  WASHINGTON  ST.  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Organ  Repertoire 

Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 
Price,  $1.50 

The  chief  object  in  this  compilation  has  been 
to  cover  the  ground  as  widely  and  thoroughly 
as  possible,  incorporating  many  novelties  and 
original  pieces  as  well  as  some  standard  com- 
positions and  new  ti  anscriptions  not  to  be 
found  in  other  collections,  composers  of  all 
schools  being  represented. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Of  MaeDowell's  death  we  do  not  wish  to 
speak.  The  loss  is  too  recent  and  details 
would  but  reopen  wounds  not  yet  entirely 

healed. 

Q.  In  a recent  examination  set  hit  a promi- 
nent collet/e  occurs' tin-  question : “Write  the 

harmonic  and  melodic  .forms  of  the  chromatic 
scale,  ascending  and  descending , in  the  hey 
of  /•’  sharp  major.”  I nicer  heard  of  a 
chromatic  scale  haring  melodic  and  harmonic 
forms,  and  as  I am  a music  teacher,  I would 
be  glad  to  know  the  answer. — A.  /’. 

The  question  is  rather  abstruse,  since  there 
is  so  much  deviation  in  writing  the  chromatic 
scale,  hut  it  probably  is  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing logic:  In  the  harmonic  mode  of  writ- 

ing we  use  only  such  accidentals  as  would 
occur  in  chromatic  chords  without  actual  mod- 
ulation. Thus,  in  the  scale  of  ('  the  first, 
accidental  would  be  I>  flat,  the  upper  note  of 
the  minor  ninth  of  the  first  degree.  The 
next  would  lie  E flat,  the  minor  third  of  the 
key.  The  next  accidental  would  be  F sharp, 
the  major  third  of  the  supertonic.  The  next 
two  A flat  and  B flat,  the  minor  sixth  and 
seventh — all  of  which  can  be  used  in  the  key 
without  actually  causing  modulation.  The 
melodic  form  would  be  to  use  sharps  In 
ascending  and  flats  in  descending. 


CHORUS  CHOIR 

Compiled  by  W.  T.  GIFFE 
Price,  30  Cents 

This  collection  of  anthems  from  standard 
and  modern  sources  is  especially  designed 
for  chorus  singing,  and  as  the  anthems  are 
not  difficult,  they  will  prove  available  for 
volunteer  choirs.  There  are  but  few  solos 
and  even  these  might  be  sung  in  unison. 
The  organ  part  is  full  and  effective  but  not 
difficult  to  play.  The  anthems  are  espe- 
cially strong  in  rhythmic  effects. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 
(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 
MASTERFUL  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  EXPLANATORY  CATALOG 

JUNE  24th  to  JULY  30th  1914 

VIRGIL  PIANO  CONSERVATORY 

Special  Summer  Courses  (Virgil  Method) 

Foundational,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Technic,  Pedalling,  Interpretation,  RecitaiS 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director  42  West  76th  street,  new  york 


BURROWES  COURSE  °STUDYIC 


Kindergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils — Satisfied  Parents-Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course,  KATHARINE  BURROWES 

also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 


(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

John  B.  Calvert.  D.D.,  President  212  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Faculty  and  Examiners 

H.  Rawlins  Baker  Fannie  O-  Greene  Sara  Jemigau 

Mary  Fidelia  Burt  John  Cornelius  Griggs  McCall  Lanham 

Kate  S.  Chittenden  Leslie  J.  Hodgson  Maud  Morgan 

May  I.  Ditto  Gustav  O.  Hornberger  Dan  1 Gregory  Mason 

Geo.  Coleman  Gow  29th  SEASON  _ ^ 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues.  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN.  Dean 


Paul  Savage 
Henry  Schradieck 
Wm.  F.  Shernian 
Katharine  L.  Taylor 
R.  Huntington  Woodman 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC— Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  sight  reading,  ear-training, 

methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  c y 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


i—  College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  F acuity 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STUDY  HARMONY 

and  COMPOSITION 

hu  MAIL  with  Dr-  Wooler- 
oy  who  p (•  r g o n u i jy 

gives  all  instruction  and  corrects  all 
lessons.  Number  of  pupils  limited. 

A simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers'  MSS.  corrected. 
ALFRED  WOOLER.  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SI..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

^ RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - - Director 

Two  connected  buildings  delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River  

All  Branche.  of  Music  and  the  Arts  taught  from  the  beginning  New  York’s  Modern,  Up-To-Date  Music  School  With 

to  the  highest  artistic  finish  by  a faculty  composed  of  W _ • - , , Q /""l  — 

America’s  most  eminent  teachers  * Dormitories=r roper Lhaperonage 


Terms,  including  tuition,  board,  practising,  etc.,  on  application 


CONCERTS  WEEKLY 
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CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music 
and  Dramatic  Art 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bracken,  President 

Assisted  by  eminent  faculty  of  SO  artists. 
Offers  to  prospective  students  courses  of 
study  based  upon  the  best  modern  educa- 
tional principles.  Diplomas  and  degrees 
conferred.  Many  free  advantages. 

Fall  Season  begins  September  14. 

Registration  Week,  September  7. 

For  particulars  address  Secretary,  Box 
44  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 

Director 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Dramatic  Art,  Har- 
mony, Public  School  Music,  Theory  and 
Business  Training.  Fall  term  opens  Sep- 
tember 1.  For  catalog  address: 

Sec.,  Box  8,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAMS 


Voice  Production : Repertoire 

In  Europe  June  15th  to  Sept.  15th. 

Studio  Re-opens  October  1st 

Attention  will  be  given  to  all  letters  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Williams  in  Chicago. 

Information  furnished.  Prospectus  forwarded. 

Suite  405-6,  Kimball  Hall  CHICAGO 


Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory 

Elias  Day,  Dir.  Frank  A.  Morgan,  Mgr. 

Offers  courses  in  Piano.  Voice,  Violin,  Public 
School  Music  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  “It 
different.”  Catalog  explains.  Ask  for  it. 

KATE  JORDAN  HEWETT,  Sec. 

Box  K,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  . Chicago,  III. 


FOREST  PARK E 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Stockhoff,  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter, Vo-ce.  54th  year. 
Senior  and  Junior  Colleges,  Prep,  and  College  of  Music. 

Summer  School  in  Music  Opens  June  1st. 

Bible,  Gym.  Expression. 


Annual  Session,  Sept.  16. 
Domestic  Science. 
ANNA  S.  CAIRNS. 
President,  St.  Louis. 


UNIVERSITY 


DUNNING  SYSTEM  Beginners  Makes  You  a Specialist 

Practical  and  Artistic  in  Theory  and  Application 

Presenting  a new  world  in  music  alike  to  beginners  and  advanced  pupils.  “Progress” 
the  20th  century  slogan  along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  interest  has 
never  been  more  thoroughly  and  practically  exemplified  in  educational  lines  than  in 

the  Dunning  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners. 

Burdened  teachers  are  realizing  this  more  each  year,  also  that  there  is  a demand  for  experts  along  this 
line  of  teaching,  endorsed  by  Leschetizky, Busoni,  Carreno,  Gadski,  De  Pachmann  and  many  others  who 
pronounce  it  the  most  scientific  and  best  in  use  for  beginners  of  any  age.  The  only  system  whereby  the 
truly  normal  idea  is  carried  out.  Normal  training  classes  for  teachers  Chicago,  August  10th;  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 20th.  Address  for  booklets,  Mrs.  Carre  Louise  Dunning,  11  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Mrs.  Dunning,  will  conduct  normal  training 
classes  for  teachers  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  beginning  July  20th  and  October  19th,  1914.  Proximity  to  delightful 
beaches  affords  opportunity  for  teachers  to  combine  study  with  recreation  at  the  seashore.  Address 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  3914  Third  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  scored  phenomenal  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers — as  well  as 
children  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  teachers  of  the  Dunning  System,  will  open 
a normal  training  class  for  teachers  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  July  28th — under  the  same  conditions  as  Mrs. 
Dunning  conducts  the  class.  Address,  Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  The  Propylaerm,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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WESTERN  CONSERVATORY 

E.  H.  Scott,  Pres.  Mailers  Building,  Chicago 

With  elegant  and  spacious  apartments  in  the  magnificent  new  Mailers  Building, 
the  Western  Conservatory  enters  upon  its  thirtieth  scholastic  year  in  Septem- 
ber, with  perfect  equipment  for  the  highest  order  of  musical  education  in  all  its 
branches 

Private  Lessons,  Lectures,  Class  Exercises,  and  Recitals 

Special  Course  for  Teachers  Enlarged  Faculty  Increased  Facilities 

The  modern  ideas  of  leading  European  and  American  teachers  are  fully  ob- 
served  in  all  departments.  .j 

Certificates,  Diplomas  and  Musical  Degrees  conferred  withofficial  Seal  author- 
ized by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

SEND  FOR  VIEW  BOOK  AND  CATALOGUE 

Nearly  one  hundred  Branch  Studios  outside  of  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s  Foremost  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public  School  Music,  Dramatic  Art, etc. 
75  eminent  artists.  Superior  Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for  col- 
leges. Desirable  Dormitory  Accommodations.  Diplomas  and  Degrees.  29  An- 
nualSession  beginsSept.  10, 1914.  ForCatalog  and  general  information  address 


JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  Pres.  - 651  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO,  ILL  j 


[ CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC:  established  iser. 

• v •'  * 

CLARA  BAUR,  Foundress 

Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  Throughout  the  Summer 

Elocution — MU  S I C — Languages 

Also  Special  Summer  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 

Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Directress,  1 

Detroit  Conservatory 

Ol  Ml llSIC  Francis  L.  York,  M. A.,  President 
FINEST  CONSERVA- 
TORY IN  THE  WEST 

38th  Yeur. 

SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

June  29 — August  1 
5 Weeks 


Offers  courses  in 
Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  ■ 
Organ,  Theory,  etc.  i 
Academic  Dept.  Stu  r 
dents  may  enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  H.  BELL 
1015  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 


and  MELODY  BUILDING 


Teaching  System 

KEYBOARD,  HARMONY 


EFFA  ELLIS 


Effa  Ellis  Perfield  will  be  pleased  to  give  a 
free  private  interview  to  any  Mother,  Mu- 
sic Teacher  or  School  Teacher  interested 
in  music.  Pupils  and  teachers  examined  in 
harmony  and  certificates  issued. 

Names  of  authorized  NormalTeach- 
ers  sent  upon  request.  Address 

EFFA  ELLIS  PERFIELD 

205  Boston  Store  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

Evanston  - Chicago 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses 
in  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Voice  and  Theory  of 
Music  leading  to  academic  degrees.  Also  courses 
in  Public  School  Music,  and  Piano  and  Voice 
Pedagogy.  Literary  studies  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  or  Evanston  Academy  included  with- 
out extra  cost.  Thorough  Preparatory  School', 
maintained.  Refined  social  environment  and 
beautiful  situation  on  the  wooded  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  professional  String  Quartet,  the  student 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  sixty,  the  A Cappella 
Choir,  the  Evanston  Musical  Club,  and  the  great 
North  Shore  Musical  Festivals  with  choruses 
totaling  over  2,000  voices  offer  unparalleled  prac- 
tical advantages. 

Send  for  detailed  description  of  courses  and 
book  of  Evanston  views. 

Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  Dean 

Evanston,  Illinois 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 
Announces  SUMMER  SESSION  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 
Beginning  Monday,  June  22nd 

PIANO— VOICE  VIOLIN-THEORY— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

For  Catalog  and  Special  Announcement  address  J.  B.  HALL,  509  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


O „ „lL  _ , Special  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

DeetnOVen  Lonscrv&tory  Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.Cor.Tayl  or  and  Oli? ) Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Be  a Teacher 
of  Music ! 


homas 
N ormal 
raining 
School 


Special  One-Year  Course 

Teach  music  in  the  public 
schools.  The  pay  is  good 
and  the  work  pleasant.  We  are  the  oldest  school  in  the  country  offering  a 
complete  and  thorough  course  in  public  school  music  that  may  be  finished 
in  on*'  year.  We  also  teach  Drawing,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art* 
Physical  Training.  Manual  Training,  Industrial  Arts.  Strong  faculty,  beauti- 
ful location.  unsurpassed  equipment.  Also  two-year  course.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  For  detailed  information  address 


THE  SECRETARY,  3029  West  Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Michigan 


The  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 

Author  of  “Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic” 


Summer  School— Third  Season  glp De&ui 

location  for  combining  summer  study  and  recreation.  For  full  particulars  address 

E.  H.  LOGAN,  Secretary,  630  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 


Valparaiso  University 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Pi  a no.  Voice,  \ iolin.  Organ,  Theory  and  Public  School  Music. 
Students  may  attend  the  Music  School  and  also  take  the  regular  work  at  the  University. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  #20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room,  #1 .80  to  #3.00  per  week. 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address  Henry  B.  Brown.  President,  or  Oliver  P.  Kinsey,  Vice  President. 
42ND  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  15,  1914. 


WILLIAM  H.  PONTIUS.  Director  Department  of  Music  CHARM'S  M.  HOLT.  Director  Department  of  Oratory  and  DramatlcArt 
Til  F KXt’EPTION  A L KtUIITIKS.  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES  MAKE  THE 


....  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Eiahib  St.,  S.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


Minneapolis. 

Minn. 


TIIK  UICOIIfiNIZFlI  I.CAIIISI)  INSTITUTION  OF  TIIF.  NORTHWEST 
SPECIAL  srMMER  SESSION  OF  SIX  WEEKS,  OPENS  JUNE  lflth 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  TCE8IIAV,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1914 

Course,  In  nil  brnnche,  of  Mtl.lr,  Unitary  nnd  llrnmntlr  Art.  from  Klenientnrv  to  Po.l  Gradtislf.  oqunl  In  ntnndord  lo  similar 
courses  given  In  Kuropcnh  Schools  nml  Consprvntorles  of  llrsi  rank.  Fncully  of  Forty-four.  F.nc!i  drpnrlmrnl  under  Master,  of 
wide  reputation . Ilorltnl  Hall  seating  500.  Two  nisnunl  rednl  pipe  orgnn.  Fully  equipped  itnge  for  acting  and  opera.  School 
open  oil  the  tear.  Pupils  may  enter  nl  any  lime.  Send  :or  Illustrated  Fnlnloir  F. 
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Directory  of  Summer  Schools 

«-/  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN 


J.  ALBERT  ALLEN,  Jr. 

Pianist — Instructor 

Steinert  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 
TEACHING  SEASON  OPENS 
SEPTEMBER  THE  NINTH 
Address,  P.  O.  Box  61,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Nomal  Conservator? 


This  institutlon-a  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School— aims 
to  train  both  the  artist  and 
the  teacher  to  develop  both 
the  technical  and  the  artis- 
tic. Voice,  Piano,  Violin 
or  Orchestral  Instruments. 
Theory  of  Music,  etc.  A 
thorough  musical  educa- 
tion at  a reasonable  figure. 
For  illustrated  catalog  and 
full  information  address : 

Hamlin  E.  Cogswell.  Direc., 
or  James  E.  Ament,  LL.  D., 
Principal,  Indiana,  Penn*. 


Brandon  Institute 


in  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  16  passenger  trains 
daily.  Scenery,  sanitation  and  water  Unsurpassed- 
Excellent  accommodations.  Separate  apartments 
lor  the  sexes.  Rates  $225  to  $350.  Send  for  catalog. 

BRANDON  INSTITUTE,  Basic,  Va. 


CHARLES  VEON,  Pianist. 

STEREOPTICON  LECTURE  RECITALS 
“MOZART  AND  HIS  MUSIC” 

Mr.  Veon  is  prepared  to  furnish  an  entire  program, 
or  to  deliver  a thirty  minute  lecture  to  precede  a 

musical  program  to  be  furnished  by  clubs,  artists  or 

advanced  students.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
care  of  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 


Hugh  A.  ClarkerMus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 
In  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Composition 
4618  CHESTER  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Shepard  Summer  School,  orn  NjGE’ 

(The  New  Education  in  Music ) 

June,  July  and  September  (omitting  August) 
TWO  WEEK  COURSES.  Repetition  Classes  Free 
daily  I.esnous,  Classes,  Prills,  Piauo  Demonstration. 

Recitals  will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  Principles  ap- 
plicable to  All.  GKADKS.  Send  tor  list  or  subjects. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Shepard 

Leipzig  Graduate 


Mbs  Shepard 

Wellesley  1915 


See  the  Announcement  of 

Combs  Broad  Street 
Conservatory  of  Music 

on  the  Second  Cover  page  of 
this  issue. 


* |New  [ngUmd 

Conservatory 


OF  MU  SIC  sleTmCmt 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a musical  education,  Its  complete  organization  its  imposing  Conservatory  Building,  splendid 

equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera. 
Owing  to  the  practical  training  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in  demand  as  teachers. 
The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and  appear- 
ing before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 

A Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsals 
and  public  appearances  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting.  . , . •$  • i 1014 

Scholarships.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  in  Composition  (Director  s Class)  available  lyil. 

Address,  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


A NEW  AND  WELL-PAID  PROFESSION 

Is  Open  To  Women  Who  Study 

THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 


The  Summer  School  for  Teachers 


Now  in  Session  at 
Brookline  (Boston) , Mass. 


The  demand  for  this  Method  is  steadily  increasing.  Last  Summer’s 
School  was  the  largest  since  the  Method  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  fifteen  years  ago. 

Dr  Lyman  Abbott  says:  “Mrs.  Copp  teaches  children  to  think  and  to  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  music.  She  converts  it  from  a blind, _ mechanical  copying  into 
a vital  self  expression.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a method,  it  is  a revolution,  and  con- 
verts musical  education  from  a mere  drill  and  drudgery  into  an  inspiration  and  a life. 

Harvey  Worthington  Loomis  says:  “How  any  music  teacher  could  ever  allow 
young  pupils  to  struggle  on  in  the  old  stultifying  grind  after  seeing  your  ingenious  in- 
vention, is  beyond  my  comprehension.  You  are  indeed  the  Froebel  of  music,  and  the 
importance  of  your  educational  work  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  spite  of  the  many  cheap  copies  of  this  system  it  stands  unique 
in  its  aim  and  its  accomplishments.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

Home  Address,  31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass., 

or  Post  Office  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 


COURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

POSING,  RHYTHM  and  EAR  TRAINING. 

A Special  Summer  Session  at  Waynesville,  N.  C.,  opens  third  of  August 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the 
one  system  guaranteeing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  116  Edna  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 


DAYTON,  VA. 


Offers  a broad  variety  of  musical  courses,  includ 
ing  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  other  stringed  in-  / 
struments.  Band  and  Orchestra, with  weekly 
concerts,  Pipe  Organ,  Piano  Tuning,  Voice 
Culture,  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture, 

Arts  and  Crafts.  Rates:  £200  to  £275  per 
year.  No  Extras.  39th  year  begins  Sept.  16th 
Students  from  20  states.  Address  Box  110, 


EASTERN 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

(A  Department  of  Eastern  College) 

Offer,  unexcelled  opportunities  fur  tile  study  of  music  amid 
the  line  scholastic  and  social  life  or  Eastern  College.  1 
voice,  violin,  elocution,  arts  and  crafts  tnuirlit  by  nrtlsls.  hum 
aud  foreign  1.  Literary  studies  free.  Doll'thlfiil  cli- 

mate. Bates,  $275  to  $350  a year.  Students  from  34  states. 
DR.  H.  U.  ROOP,  Pres.  Manassas,  Va.  Box  R. 


ECKWER’S 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL  ACADEMY 


1617  SPRUCE  STREET 
6029  MAIN  STREET 
446  S.  52d  STREET  - 


PHILADELPHIA 
- GERMANTOWN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  Oldest  Successful  School  of  Music.  46th  Season 


PEABODY 


Its  endowment  enables  it  to  offer  exceptional  adoantajes  in  music  culture  in  a!!  grades  and  branches 
Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Brenau  College 

CONSERVATORY 

GAINESVILLE,  GA. 

Summer  Session,  June  30th. 
Fall  Session,  September  15th 

Special  Courses  for  Music  Teachers  and 
advanced  students.  Location,  foothills 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  delightful  climate 
summer  and  winter.  Many  attractions. 
Beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 
ADDRESS 

BRENAU,  Box  97,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


MR.  and  MRS.  CROSBY  ADA1  IS  Announce  their 

Eleventh  Annual  Teachers’  Classes 

for  Teachers  of  Piano  for  the  Study  of  Teaching  Material 
June  22  to  July  4.  3Ion treat,  N.  (near  Asheville) 

Augusts  to  15.  Chicago 

(Both  Courses  are  the  same) 

Write  for  booklet  containing  outline  and  strong  letters 
from  Teachers  who  have  taken  the  Course 

Permanent  address:  Montreat,  North  Carolina 


Southern  University  of  Music  (Inc.) 

Gerard-Thiers,  Kurt  Mueller,  Directors 
353  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Best  advantages  in  Music  (all  branches).  Lan- 
guages, Literary,  Elocution,  Drama,  Opera, 
Piano  Tuning. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL.  Dormitory.  63  affiliated 
schools.  For  catalog  address  the  Secretary. 


Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  foremost  school  of  fine  arts 
in  the  South.  Advantages  equal 
to  those  anywhere. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  7th. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

CONSERVATORY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 


THE  PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 

which  appears  on  page  616  of  this 
issue  of  The  Etude  is  representa- 
tive of  the  foremost  Teachers  and 
Schools  of  Music  in  this  country. 
No  Teacher  or  School  can  afford 
to  miss  this  opportunity  to  present 
their  name  and  reputation  before 
the  great  majority  of  the  musical 
public  of  the  whole  United  States. 

During  the  next  few  months  the 
Professional  Directory  will  be 
consulted  thousands  of  times 
while  decisions  of  vital  impor- 
tance are  being  made  as  to  next 
year’s  music  study. 

The  advertiser  in  the  Professional 
Directory  receives  the  maximum 
of  publicity  at  the  minimum  of 
cost.  Twelve  insertions  in  The 
Etude,  which  will  be  read  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Music 
Lovers,  will  only  cost  5515.00. 

Send  copy  immediately  for  the 
next  issue.  It  is  certainly  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  leading  Musical 
Educators  of  America.  The  pres- 
tige alone  would  make  it  worth 
many  times  5515.00  to  be  in 

THE  PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 
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MUSIC  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  REED  ORGAN 


Partial  List  of  Our  Publications  Suitable  for  the  Reed  Organ. 


Grade  Price 

d’Albert,  Chas.  Peri  Waltz 3 .30 

Armstrong,  Frank  L.  Organist  Musings.  ...  3 .50 

Armstrong,  W.  D.  Rococo  Gavotte 214  .40 

Aseher,  J.  Shepherd's  Content X .15 

Ashford,  E.  L.  Barcarolle 2 .25 

Atherton,  F.  P.  Grand  Promenade  March..  2 14  .40 
Atherton,  F.  P.  Op.  220.  Rip  Van  Winkle 

and  the  Dwarfs 3 

3000  Bachmann,  G.  Cendrillon 1 

2900  Bachmann,  G.  Delile.  Le  Marche  Militaire.  3 

3008  Bachmann,  G.  Rosette  Valse 2 

5101  Balfe,  M.  W.  Bohemian  Girl.  Arr.  by  Sep. 

Winner  2 

1503  Barnard,  d’Auvergne.  Grenadiers,  The....  1 

3792  Bassford,  Wm.  K.  Op.  133,  No.  2.  Plain- 
tive Song.  A 2 

1559  Batiste,  Edourd.  Celebrated  Andante,  The.  3 

2211  Battmann,  Jacques  I. 

1515  Battmann,  Jacques  I. 

1575  Battmann,  Jacques  I.  O] 

eral  Voluntary  

Battmann,  Jacques  I. 


Chapel  March. 


1551 

1567 
1558 

1568 
1570 
1576 

1569 

3013 

4510 

1562 

1552 
1524 
1560 


Battmann,  Jacques  I.  O 

Overture  Voluntary  in  1 
Battmann,  Jacques  I.  O 

Overture  Voluntary  in  C 
Battmann,  Jacques  I.  O 

Overture  Voluntary  in  i 
Battmann,  Jacques  I.  O 

Overture  Voluntary  in  (. 

Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Op 

Overture  Voluntary  in  C 
Battmann,  Jacques  I.  Oi 

Overture  Voluntary  in  D 
Beaumont,  P.  Song  of  the 
Beaumont,  P.  Twilight  and 
Beazley,  J.  C.  At  Eventide 
Beazley,  J.  C.  Victor,  The 
Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  13.  Adagio 

Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  26.  Andante....  2 


5,  No.  15. 

'un- 

4 

p.  74, 

No. 

8. 

flat . . 

4 

P-  75, 

No. 

11. 

flat  . . 

4 

).  75, 

No. 

13. 

flat  . . 

4 

).  75, 

No. 

14. 

flat  . . 

1 

>•  7(3, 

No. 

20. 

flat.  . 

•»■  7 (>, 

No. 

Hi. 

flat . . 

4 

->.  77, 

No. 

25. 

flat  . . 

4 

3 

Evening  Song. 

o 

.60 

.20 

.50 


.50 
) 

0 
I 
) 


P 


Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  47.  Andante 
from  the  Kreutzer  Sonata 
4053  ) Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  73.  Theme 
from  Emperor  Concerto 

(Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Op.  30,  No.  2. 

Melody  for  Violin  Son.  C Minor 
7977  Beethoven.  L.  Van.  Minuet  in  G,  No.  2. 

411  Beethoven 
No.  1 . 

9756  Beethoven,  L.  Van.  Three  Melodies 5 

3152  Behr,  P.  Op.  503,  No.  8.  Gaily  Chanting 

Waltz  1 

3446  Behr,  F.  Golden  Flowers  Waltz 1 

6382  Bergthal,  Hugo.  Op.  11.  No.  2.  Soldier's 
March 
3046  Blaesing, 

7892  Bovet,  H 
March 
Brackett, 

Brackett, 

Bugbee,  L.  A 
Bugbee,  L.  A 


.30 

.40 

.30 

.40 

.50 

.35 

.40 

.40 

.30 

.20 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.20 


4334 

7461 

8771 

7769 

1548 

1527 

1547 

1516 


Clark,  Scotson. 
Clark,  Scotson. 
Clark,  Scotson. 
Clark,  Scotson. 


L.  Van.  Sonatina  in  G Major, 


F.  Festival  March 1 

Op.  5,  No.  1.  The  Bugle  Corps 

F.  H.  Circus  Parade,  The.  ...  2 

F.  H.  Merry  Men  March 2 • 

March  of  the  Giants 2 

Pussy’s  Lullaby. 


1 

Belgian  March 3 

Marche  des  Girondins.  ...  3 

Pilgrims’  March 3 

Procession  March 3 


.20 

.35 


.20 

.30 


.20 


.20 

.20 

.20 

.50 


Grade 

1523  Clark,  Scotson.  Torchlight  March 3 

11199  Claude,  H.  Alla  Militaire 2*4 

5113  Coote,  Chas.,  Jr.  Corn  Flower  Waltz.  ...  2 Y2 
6320  Cramra,  H.  L.  Op.  8,  No.  3.  Fire  Drill, 

The  2 

1521  Czibulka,  Alphons.  Stephanie  Gavotte....  2 
2409  Davis,  Tlieo.  W.  Op.  20,  No.  1.  Le  Debut 

Polka  Mazurka  2 

7516  De  Beef,  B.  E.  Day  Dreams 2 

7514  De  Beef,  B.  E.  Dolly’s  Asleep . 1 

6317  Desvaux,  L.  Drum  and  Trumpet  March...  1 

3234  Dietrich,  F.  Day  in  the  Mountains 2 

2372  Ehrmann,  G.  Sleep,  My  Child! 1 

7723  Engel,  S.  Camillo.  March  to  the  Play- 
ground   2 

6918  Engelmanu,  H.  American  School  March, 

The  2 V2 

7683  Engelmann,  H.  Bear  Dance 1 

1956  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  188,  No.  1.  En  Koute 

March  2 

2492  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  310,  No.  1.  Happy 

Hours,  Waltz  1 

2493  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  310,  No.  2.  Happy 

Hours,  Polka  1 

2494  Engelmann.  H.  Op.  310,  No.  3.  Happy 

Hours,  Schottische  1 

2495  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  310,  No.  4.  Happy 

Hours,  Mazurka  1 

2401  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  299,  No.  6.  Pilgrims, 

The  2 

8842  Engelmann,  H.  Roly-Poly,  Waltz 1 

4032  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  591,  No.  7.  Sandman  is 

Coming  (Cradle  Song) 1 

3761  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  550,  No.  6.  Sleep, 

My  Dolly,  Sleep.  (Cradle  Song) 2 

7880  Engelmann,  H.  Wedding  March 4 

1571  Farmer,  Henry.  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  from 

Mass  in  B flat 3 

1549  Farmer,  Henry.  Retrospection 2 

9035  Farrar,  F.  E.  Love’s  Confiding,  Wedding 

Music  314 


Price 

.20 

.20 

.60 

.40 

.20 

.35 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.15 


.50 


.25 


1256  Fenimore,  W.  P. 
1255  Fenimore,  W.  P. 
7082  Ferber,  Richard. 

7084  Ferber,  Richard. 

7085  Ferber,  Richard. 
7186  Ferber,  Richard. 
4350  Fink,  Wilhelm. 


Grand  March.  The 1 

Schoolmate  Waltz 1 

Remembrance 3 

At  Dawn 3 

Evening  Song 3 

Flower  Song 3 

Op.  351,  No.  2.  Good 

Night  3 

1554  Flavell,  E.  M.  Devotion 3 

3394  Fliersbach,  C.  Op.  50.  Merry  Dancers, 

The  2 

1082  Foerster,  Ad.  Op.  63.  Peace  of  Evening.  . 3 

7779  Forman,  R.  E.  June  Morning 2*4 

6936  Frate,  G.  B.  Merry  Games.  Waltz.  ......  2 

1574  Frost,  W.  Lane.  Avonley  March 3 

1573  Frost,  W.  Lane.  March  of  the  Pilgrims.  . . 3 

11572  Frvsinger.  J.  F.  Op.  88,  No.  1.  Inaugura- 
tion March 3 

4072  Fuchs,  R.  Easter  Song.  Op.  32,  No.  3 . . 2 *4 
849  Gade,  N.  W.  Op.  36,  No.  2.  Christmas 

Song  2 

7839  Gambrell,  Sydney  N.  King’s  March,  The.  . 3 

8409  Garland,  A.  Our  Champion,  March 2 *4 

3892  Geibel,  Adam.  Balm  for  the  Weary 2 

9043  Geibel,  Adam.  In  Rhythmic  Step,  March.  2*4 
6916  Gilis,  A.  Little  Pages,  The,  XVallz 2*4 


.30 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.40 


.20 


.30 

.20 


.40 

.30 

.40 


Send  for  Complete  List. 

Grade  Price 

5035  Gillette,  B.  B.  Melodie 2 */2  .35 

11085  Gluck,  Chr.  W.  von.  Gavotte  from  Iphigenia 

in  Aulis.  (R.  Ferber) 3 .30 

1526  Gounod,  Ch.  Faust  Waltz 3 .30 

1546  Gounod,  Ch.  Funeral  March  of  a Marion- 
ette   4 .30 

1534  Gounod,  Ch.  Marche  Romaine....' 3 .20 

8275  Greenwald,  M.  Primula  March 1)4  -30 

8276  Greenwald,  M.  Tulip  Waltz l*/2.25 

7831  Grieg,  Edvard.  Op.  12,  No.  8.  Patriotic 

Song  3 .15 

1831  Guilmant,  Alex.  Lullaby  (Chant  des 

Enfants)  2 .20 

1198  Gurlitt,  Cornelius.  Idylle 3 .15 

6563  Gurlitt,  Cornelius.  Op.  101,  No.  2.  Morn- 
ing Prayer 2 .15 

1094  Gurlitt,  Cornelius.  Op.  101,  No.  3.  Sun- 
shiny Morning 2 .15 

1566  Hall,  King.  Cantilena 3 .30 

1500  Handel,  G.  F.  Andante.  Angels,  Ever 

Bright  and  Fair 3 .20 

6601  Handel,  G.  F.  Gavotte  in  G 3 .30 

1572  Handel,  G.  F.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  ‘‘The 

Messiah”  4 .35 

2914  Handel,  G.  F.  Largo.  Arr.  by  H.  D. 

Hewitt  3 .30 

2394  Handel,  G.  F.  Let  Me  Weep 1 .15 

1457  Handel,  G.  F.  Sarabande  from  XI  Suite 

(D  minor) 3 .20 

1110  Heller,  Stephen.  Op.  47,  No.  4.  Sunday 

Morning  2 .20 

2914  Hewitt,  H.  D.  Celebrated  Largo  (G.  F. 

Handel)  3 .30 

1513  Hewitt,  H.  D.  School  of  Reed  Organ  Play- 
ing, Landon’s  Supplement 2 .75 

7944  Hiller-Bolck.  Evening  Song-Abendlied.  Even- 
ing Prayer-Kindes  Abendgebet 2 .20 

2546  Hiller,  Paul.  Op.  61,  No.  12.  My  Own 

True  Heart 1 .15 

1525  Jungmann,  Albert.  Longing  for  Home 2 .20 

6500  Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  156,  No.  5.  Fairy  Gam- 

bols, Mazurka 2 .25 

4089  Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  213.  In  Old  France.  ...  2*4  .30 

6501  Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  156,  No.  6.  Merry  Idlers, 

arch  2 25 

6499  Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  156,  No.  4.  Red  Roses, 

Waltz  2 25 

7276  Kern,  C.  W.  Op.  77,  No.  2.  Under  the 

Palms,  Romance 2 .25 

1664  Kirchner,  Fritz.  Op.  76,  No.  3.  Little 

Choristers  2 .15 

9443  Kopylow,  A.  Op.  52,  No.  5.  Petit  Menuet.  3 .30 

5534  Kretschmer,  Edmund.  Devotion 3 .25 

4274  Kretschmer,  Edmund.  Op.  192.  Tender 

Thought.  A,  Reverie 2 *4  .30 

1047  Kreutzer,  Edwin.  Op.  7,  No.  1.  Birthday 

Waltz  2 .25 

1054  Kreutzer,  Edwin.  Op.  7.  No.  8.  Margaretha 

Polka-Mazurka  2 .25 

6794  Kugele,  Richard.  True  Love.  Thuringan 

Folk  Song 3 .20 

2941  Kullak,  Th.  Silent  Prayer.  A 2 .15 

3212  Lack,  Theo.  Op.  161.  Golden  Wedding...  3 .35 

Complete  list  is  given  in  HAND  BOOK  OF 
PIPE  AND  REED  ORGAN  MUSIC 


Selections  from  this  page  sent  “On  Sale”  at  our  usual  liberal  Sheet  Music  Discount 

A SELECTED  LIST  OF  PIPE  ORGAN  PIECES 


EASY  AND  MEDIUM 


9735  ATHERTON,  F.  1‘.  Adoration. . $0.40 
4457  BARRELL,  E.  A.  Marche  De 

Fete  00 

9047  BECKER,  I!.  L.  Marche  Tri- 

omphale  GO 

5907  BEETHOVEN,  I,.  VAN.  An- 

dante from  Sonata,  Op.  2G  .15 
7922  Adagio  Cantabile,  from  Violin 

Sonata,  Op.  30,  No.  2 20 

5908  Andante,  from  K r e u t z e r 

Sonata,  Op.  47 20 

9987  Menuet  20 

7720  ROTTING,  11.  Two  Cradle 

Songs 40 

4434  DELBRUCK,  G.  Berceuse  in  A .20 
9093  HIGGLE,  It.  Festival  March...  .00 

9015  Piece  Ileroique  00 

8807  Virginia  Intermezzo 50 

9371  DVORAK,  A.  Op.  101,  No.  7. 

llumoreske  40 

7580  ENGELMANN.  II.  Op.  020, 

No.  2.  Awakening 25 

7441  Op.  000.  Melody  of  Love.  . . .50 

7484  HUB.  J.  L.  Dp.  10.  Anni- 
versary March  00 

9979  Op.  23,  No.  1.  Festive  March 

in  A 00 

5149  Op.  3.  Triumphal  March 50 

0S94  EVANS,  G.  M.  Welsh  Melody.  .50 
7509  FAFLKES,  W.  March  in  B flat. . .55 

9153  FLAGLER.  I.  V.  A Ipine  Pastoral  .40 
9181  FKYSINGER,  .1.  F.  Canzonetta  .40 

9988  Processional  March 50 

8312  GREY,  (’.  .1.  Commemoration 

March  50 

8513  Elegie  50 

8314  DITcrloiro  00 

9287  GRIEG,  E.  Op.  08.  No.  5. 

Cradle  Song  20 


S2SG  I-IACKETT,  11.  Op.  28.  Alla 

Marcia  in  D 00 

9084  Op.  30.  Festal  Processional 

March  00 

7734  HANDEL,  G.  F.  Minuet  from 
the  Overture  to  •’Berenice” 

(W.  T.  Best)  20 

5904  HARRIS,  H.  W.  Canzone GO 

5902.  Shepherds  Pipes 00 

0347  HOSMEK.  E.  S.  Short  Post- 

lude  in  (1 50 

9515  HOWARD,  G.  II.  Festival 

Postlude 00 

7081  KARG-ELERT,  S.  Op.  7,  No.  1. 

Sunrise 30 

9109  KINDER,  It.  Processional  March  .00 

7031  KROEGER,  E.  R.  Op.  (17,  No. 

2.  Adoration 25 

7033  Op.  07.  No.  4.  Canon 40 

7037  Op.  07,  No.  8.  Festal  March.  .50 

7032  Op.  07,  No.  5.  Intermezzo  ...  .40 

7034  Op.  07,  No.  5.  Invocation  ...  .40 

7050  Op.  07.  No.  7.  Meditation  . . . .25 

7030  Dp.  07,  No.  1.  Prelude  Soleune  .25 

7055  <>p.  07,  No.  0.  Recoiled  ion  . . .40 

S301  LACEY,  F.  Centenary  March 

with  Chorale 00 

8551  Evening  Prayer  00 

8240  Gavotte  . . . ' 50 

8130  l’ean  Triomphalc 00 

8755  Regina  Gavotte 00 

8157  Vigilate  Nocturne 40 

7780  LOl'D,  A.  F.  Offertory  in  C.  . .40 

7380  Offertory  in  G 40 

7580  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer  (Brad 

bury) — In  the  Sweet  Bye 

and  Bye  (Webster) 40 

9554  I.OWDEN.  C.  II.  A ndantino 

in  l’>  flat  50 


7584  M EN DELSSOI I N BA  RTIIOLDY, 

F.  Andante  from  "Violin 

Concerto” 20 

4449  MOORE.  G.  P.  The  Bridal  Train  .40 

5911  MOZAIIT.  W.  A.  Andante 

Grazioso  15 

7459  PARKER.  II.  Processional  March  .00 

0321  PHYSICK,  A.  Sketch 30 

7534  READ,  E.  M.  Allegretto  in 

E flat 00 

5930  Evening  Prelude 25 

7582  March  in  C 00 

5917  Morning  Prelude 40 

5929  Offertoire  in  F 00 

5912  Postlude  in  G 00 

7200  Prelude  in  E Hat 40 

9091  ROCKWELL,  G.  N.  Melodie 

in  F 40 

7SSS  ROTHLEDER,  E.  G.  Summer 

Idyl 30 

7579  SOLLY,  T.  E.  Berceuse 50 

7095  Festal  March  00 

7077  Impromptu-Pastoral 25 

7578  Jubilant  March 50 

7070  Solemn  Processional  40 

7570  STEELE.  I’.  To  a Rosebud . . . .40 

7575  TEILMAN,  ('.  Festival  March  .40 
9829  TRPETTE.  E.  E.  dp.  20.  Com 

munion  40 

9831  Op.  19.  Offertoire 05 

9024  VERDI.  G.  Triumphal  March 

from  “Aida” "O 

7449  VINCENT,  ('.  A Sunset  Melody  .40 
7735  Op.  18.  No.  1.  Nocturne  Des 

A nges 40 

8438  WAOHORNE,  W.  R.  March  in  G .00 
7757  WAGNER -SFI.ZE.  Op.  54. 

Prayer  on  Motives  from 

"Lohengrin"  35 

7574  WAGNER,  R.  Elizabeth’s  Prayer 

from  "Tanuhaiuser” 20 


9909 

Pilgrim’s  Chorus  from  “Tann- 

liatuser”  (T.  D.  Williams)  . 

.30 

724G 

WARE1NG.  H.  W Roumanian 

Bridal  March 

.75 

7 7 i r» 

WHITING,  G.  E.  Adeste  Fideles. 

.40 

7774 

Duke  Street  (J.  I..  Hatton).. 

.40 

7445 

Melody — Homage  to  Grieg.  . 

.40 

1 < 1 i 

Jerusalem,  the  Golden  (A. 

Ewing)  

.4(1 

777.'* 

Olmutz  

.40 

7 77(> 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 

(A.  Sullivan)  

.40 

7778 

The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth 

to  War  (S.  B.  Whitney)  . . 

.60 

NIL”, 7 

WILLIAMS,  T.  D.  March  in  C 

.60 

8507 

Romance  in  E flat 

DIFFICULT 

.60 

5003 

BIZET,  G. -MORSE,  C.  II.  Min 

uetto.  from  Suite  Arlesienne 

.50 

coot 

BOROWSKI.  F.  Adoration.  . . 

.60 

9152 

FLAGLER,  I.  V.  Alpine  Fantasy 

and  storm  

.90 

9155 

Concert  Variations  on  America 

.80 

915(5 

Festival  Overture 

1.00 

9154 

Paraphrase  on  ’'Itohin  Adair" 
GRIEG,  E.-MORSE.  C.  11.  The 
Death  of  Ase  from  “Peer 

.75 

5904 

Gvnt.”  Op.  46,  No.  2 

.25 

5000 

NORRIS,  II.  A.  A Christinas 

Fantasy  

.60 

8849 

LEM  A RE.  E.  H.  Op.  2.  Marche 

Moderne  

.50 

4422 

1.1  X,  r.  Op.  29.  O Sanctlssima 

.60 

5i)oo 

MACDOEGALL.  II.  C.  Gavotte 

(E.  Silas)  

.40 

4452 

SPARK.  1>R.  W.  Jerusalem  the 

Golden  

Send  for  HAND  BOOK  OF  PIPE  AND  REED  ORGAN  MUSIC  containing  complete  list 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  SH EETS uf  I C Tn°I D^MUS I C E BOOtfs  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Press er’s  Musical  Magazine 


SEPTEMBER 


PRICE  15  <t 


JOHANN 


DEVOTED  TO  MUSIC  IN  LIGHTER  VEIN 


THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  MUSIC 
SCHOOL  IS  THE  ALL  IMPORTANT  STEP 

Individual  attention,  high  ideals,  breadth  of  culture,  personal  care  and  moderate 
cost  of  education  at  the  COMBS  BROAD  ST.  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  should  interest  you 


Three  Decades  of  Success 

Can  Accommodate  2500  Day  and  Dormitory 
Students. 

Chartered  by  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
power  to  confer  degrees. 

Teaches  All  Branches  of  Music:  Normal 
Training  Course  for  Teachers,  Public  School 
Music  Supervision,  Piano  Tuning,  Player  Piano 
Regulating,  etc. 

Daily  Supervised  Practice. 

Four  Pupils’  Recitals  a week. 

Complete  Pupils’  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Dormitories  for  Young  Women 

Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Doc.  Safe,  comfortable  and  homelike.  Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs 


Teachers  of  World  Wide  Fame 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Piano. 

HENRY  SCI1RAD1ECK,  Violin. 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.,  Theory 
and  seventy  artist  teachers— graduates  of  the 
CONSERVATORY — trained  in  the  scientific, 
psychological,  musical  methods  which  have 
brought  the  Conservatory  permanent  success. 

Special  Systems 

insuring  constant  supervision  of  details,  elim- 
inating waste  time,  emphasizing  the  individual 
talents  of  the  pupa  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing cost  result  in  a high  standard  of 
scientific  management  applied  to  practical 
musical  education. 


Henry  Schradieck 


University  Advantages 

Reciprocal  relations  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  enable 
pupils  to  take  special  courses  *n 
English,  French,  German,  etc., 
without  extra  charge. 


Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs,  Director 

1327-29-31  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  - PA. 


Postal  Request  Brings  You  Our 
Illustrated  Year  Book 

Outlining  all  the  practical  phases  of  our 
conservatory  work.  This  book  has  been 
the  deciding  point  in  many  musical  careers. 
Let  us  mail  it  to  you  with  our  compliments. 
It  is  well  worth  the  investigation  of  any 
ambitious  student. 


fSTRICH  4 ZEIDLER 


U Manufacturers  of 

l PIANOS 

» and  PLAYER-PIANOS 


Built  especially  for  people  of  high  artistic  discrimination 
who  appreciate  the  difference  between  good  and  best. 
Your  Correspondence  solicited 

E.  140th  St.  and  Jackson  Ave.,  : New  York  City 


Around  the  World  via  Panama  Canal 

Two  grand  cruises,  135  days  each,  at  a cost  of  37.00  a day  and  up, 
according  to  location  of  stateroom.  All  necessary  expenses  afloat 
and  ashore  included. 

First  complete  cruises  “Around  the  World”  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

San  Diego  and  Panama-Pacific  Expositions  visited. 

F irst  cruise  starts  from  New  York,  Jan.  16th,  by  theS.S. Cincinnati, 

sister  ship  of  the  famous  world  cruiser,  S.  S.  Cleveland.  The  second 
cruise  by  the  S.  S.  Cleveland  starts  from  New  York,  Jan.  31st. 

These  arc  the  greatest  cruises  ever  offered.  The  itineraries  cover  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Make  your  reservation  now,  complete  your  final  arrangements 
later,  board  the  steamer,  where  you  will  find  everything  has  been  arranged  for  your 
comfort  and  convenience.  Ail  the  little  details  so  annoying  to  travelers  have  been 
eliminated,  leaving  your  time  free  for  sight-seeing. 

Hamburg  - American  Line,  - - - 41-45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Baltimore  Pittsburgh  Chicago 

New  Orleans  Minneapolis  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Montreal 


A beautiful  com- 
plexion depends  abso- 
lutely on  proper  care. 
With  Vanishing 
Cream,  you  can  trans- 
form your  skin — make 
it  exquisitelv  charming 


You  can  successfully  restore  the  freshness  of  your  complexion, 
even  though  you  have  allowed  it  to  dry  and  scorch  under  the 
summer  sun.  You  can  bring  back  its  natural  suppleness  and  all 
its  soft  tone  and  delicate  coloring  by  the  regular  use  of 

Pond’s  (omparvy’s 

Vanishing  Cream 

you  want  your  skin  to  look  its  loveliest. 
See  what  even  one  application  will  do. 
Use  it  faithfully.  Watch  the  improve- 
ment in  your  complexion.  Start  today 
— write  for  free  sample  or  send  4c  for 
large  trial  size  — enough  for  two 
weeks.  Made  by  the  makers  of 


A greaseless  cream  of  incomparable 
smoothness.  It  is  instantly  absorbed 
and  no  trace  lingers  in  the  pores  to  re- 
appear in  an  embarrassing  shine.  This 
“vanishing”  characteristic  makes 
Pond’s  Vanishing  Cream  a “day  time” 
cream — one  that  you  can  use  whenever 


Poixd’s  Extract 


Standard  lotion  for  cuts,  bruises,  stings  and  burns— a household  necessity.  Keep 
a bottle  on  hand  for  safety’s  sake.  Or  send  4c  for  trial  bottle.  POND’S  EXTRACT 
CO.,  153  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Talcum.  Cold  Cream , Tooth  Paste  and  Soap 
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Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  Age 

Mathews  Standard 
Graded  Course  of 
Studies  ™ Pianoforte 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 

A COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple- 
mented with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con- 
ducted in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex- 
travagant manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in- 
dividual studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  TheGraded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex- 
perience had  shown  to  be  necessary. 

CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 

SYSTEM  ^*ves  teacher  and  the  pupil  the 
^ 1 ^ 1 broadest  possible  system  and  com- 
bines the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

Ff  ONOM  Y Make8  the  cost  °f necessary  studies 
LV/U  1 1 a mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 

otherwise  be. 

PROfiRFSSThe  careful  grading  of  the  studies 
r I V/  makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 

to  Book  X like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

VARIETY  8t,u^‘es  are  taken  from  all  the 

1 best  known  composers  of  piano  stud- 
ies. This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

CIMPI  IflTV  The  studies  are  accompanied  by 
Olivii  IV/  educational  notes  and  may  be 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi- 
ence or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi- 
trary method  demanded. 

INTFRFST  0°^  niost  interesting  and 

111  I u practical  studieshave  been  select- 

ed The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to 
pupils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 

Course. 

10  GRADES;  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 

Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 

market. 

STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 

FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Price,  $1.00  Grades  IX  to  XI 

These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  se- 
lected for  some  standard  technical  essential;  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Sacns  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords. 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arneggio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords, 
and  other-  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  of 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  ready 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 
composers,  about  half  of  them  by  composers  still 
living.  Adapted  as  a continuation  of  Mathews’ 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded 
courses. 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection. 
Professional  discounts  very  liberal. 
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Standard  and  Modern 
Instruction  Books 
for  the  Pianoforte 

All  or  any  of  these  Methods  cheerfully  sent 
“On  Sale”  or  on  approval. 

BEGINNER’S  B00K_ 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER 

The  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  Instruction.  The 
material  used  is  entire ly  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive 
manner.  It  is  intended  for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  lots  just 
out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large  note  is  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to  clinch 
every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very 
start.  The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the 
work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a perfect  Beginner  s Book  as  it  is 
possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is  earnestly 
solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano 
instruction.  Liberal  discounts. 

Price,  75  Cents 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  PIANOFORTE 
STUDY 

The  combined  and  condensed  results  of  the  work  of  several 
practical  teachers  of  the  young 

Carefully  Edited  and  Revised  by  THEO.  PRESSER 

This  book  begins  at  the  beginning  and  serves  as  a practical 
and  melodious  introduction  to  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

It  is  most  carefully  graded  ; the  instructive  matter  is  presented 
in  a way  that  is  easily  understood  and  there  is  nothing  dull, 
uninteresting,  or  monotonous  in  the  entire  werk  ; its  indorse- 
ment by  those  who  make  a specialty  if  teaching  beginners  is 
universal. 

It  may  be  the  very  book  you  have  often  hoped  to  find  ; let 
us  send  you  a copy  On  Sale  ; you  will  use  it  and  order  again. 
Price.  $1.00 

FOUNDATION  MATERIALS  FOR 
THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  CHARLES  W.  LAND0N 

This  method  leads  to  solid  musicianship  through  an  easily 
graded  and  a pleasingly  interesting  course  of  study. 

The  pieces  and  exercises  are  all  short,  attractive  and  of 
effective  technical  value,  the  entire  work  being  based  upon  the 
author's  wide  personal  experience  in  this  field  of  musical 
endeavor. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  rhythm,  time  values  and  right 
reading.  It  is  an  ideal  method  calculated  to  awaken  a sus- 
tained interest  in  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

Price,  $1.00 

LANDON’S  PIANOFORTE 
METHOD 

EASILY  GRADED  FOR  BEGINNERS 

This  book  is  by  a practical  teacher  who  has  proven  the  value 
of  the  method  in  his  own  work  with  primary  pupils.  The  plan 
of  the  book  is  thoroughly  modern,  including  the  use  of  the 
Mason  system  of  technics  in  its  simpler  forms.  The  teacher  s 
needs  are  also  fully  considered,  a special  feature  of  the  work 
being  the  valuable  suggestions  intended  10  guide  the  teacher. 

These  suggestions  and  directions  are  well  worth  the  price  of 
the  book  and  are  applicable  in  connection  with  the  use  of  any 
method  or  course  of  piano  study. 

Price,  $1.50 

GUSTAV  DAMM’S  PIANO 
SCHOOL 

WITH  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  TEXT 

An  excellent  edition  of  this  widely  used  work,  the  popularity 
of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  original  German 
publisher  has  issued  no  less  than  two  hundred  editions  of  it. 

Our  edition  is  somewhat  larger  than  most  others,  so  the  notes 
and  text  are  correspondingly  larger  and  clearer,  making  this  the 
ideal  edition  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Price,  Substantially  bound  in  boards,  large 

quarto  (329  pages),  $2.00  

An  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition  of 

LOUIS  KOEHLER’S  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

Opus  249;  Volumes  I and  II 
Revised  by  the  Author  s daughter, 

CLARA  KOEHLER-HEBERLEIN 
This  is  a work  needing  no  introduction  to  teachers.  There 
are  many  editions,  but  our  edition  of  the  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  is  recognized  as  definite  it  is  the  edition  par 
excellence  for  the  AMERICAN  PUPIL;  nevertheless, 
our  price  is  lower  tl)an  that  quoted  on  some,  and  no  higher 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  unrevised  editions.  Teachers  buying 
this  book  from  other  dealers  should  ask  for  the  PRESSER 
edition. 

Volumes  I and  11,  each,  50c.  Combined,  $1.00 

LEBERT  AND  STARK’S  PIANO 
SCHOOL 

A complete  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  pianoforte  playing  from  the  first  elements  to  the  highest 
perfection.  . c. 

This  world-famous,  joint-production  of  two  great  European 
Masters  of  pianoforte  instruction  still  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
teachers  wishing  to  impart  thoroughness  to  their  work  and  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  ultimate  value  of  a so-called  easy 
method.”  Endorsed  by  Liszt,  Heller,  Marmontcl,  Lochner, 
Moschelcs  and  other  noted  authorities. 

Part  1.  Elementary  School — First  Degree,  $2 
Part  2,  Exercises  & Etudes  Second  Degree,  $2 
Part  3,  Exercises  & Etudes— Third  Degree,  $2 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  best  discounts.  Any  of 
our  works  sent  on  inspection. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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10  Five  Note  Recreations 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  Mrs.  C.  W.  KROGMANN.  Op.  110 
Price,  75  Cents 


These  excellent  little  teaching  pieces  are 
about  as  easy  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  Throughout  all  the  pieces  each 
hand  lies  in  the  five-finger  position.  In 
spite  of  the  technical  limitation  that,  this 
places  upon  the  composer,  the  pieces  will 
he  found  to  he  decidedly  interesting  ana 
attractive.  They  are  in  their  various  char- 
acteristic rhythms  and  each  piece  is  ac- 
companied by  appropriate  verses  which 
may  be  sung  if  desired.  Mrs.  Itrogmann 
is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  of  educa- 
tional pianoforte  pieces. 


Elementary  Piano  Technics, 

Op.  19 


By  Dr.  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  60  cents 


A simple  elementary  work  of  technic,  one 
that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction,  including  five-finger  exercises, 
simple  chord  exercises,  and  arpeggios  in  all 
the  keys.  The  scales  receive  a very  com- 
prehensive treatment.  The  little  work  is 
thoroughly  practical,  giving  the  teacher  a 
new  choice  of  technical  material. 


A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music 


By  Mrs.  H.  B.  HUDSON 
Price,  50  cents 

A little  book,  which  is  intended  to  pre- 
cede any  piano  method.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with 
the  piano  keys  before  taking  up  notation. 
After  the  hand  has  been  shaped  and  placed 
upon  the  keyboard,  the  young  student  be- 
gins playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  instead  of  from  notes.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  count  time,  yet  the 
pupil  is  able  to  form  melodies  and  become 
familiar  with  the  keys.  The  pages  ,are  all 
illustrated  and  the  exercises  have  appro- 
priate names. 


The  Eclectic  Course  of  Graded 
Studies  in  Piano  Playing 


By  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  $1.00 

A practical  course,  which  can  be  taken 
up  after  the  instruction  hook  is  finished, 
or  with  pupils  who  have  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments.  The  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. It  would  act  as  a supplementary, 
work  to  any  graded  course.  It  contains  6(1 
pages,  and  in  nil  there  are  108  different 
exercises. 


Two  Part  Songs 


FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

Price,  50  Cents 

A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women's  voices, 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women's 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon  in  the  making  of  this 
book,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con- 
temporary writers  are  represented,  it  is  a 
bo'ok  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form. 


The  Standard  Violinist 


Twenty-Seven  Pieces 
Violin  and  Piano 


for 


Price,  50  Cents 


This  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
Violin  and  Piano  music  ever  compiled,  it 
contains  many  more  pieces  than  one  usually 
finds  in  similar  collections,  and  there  is 
a larger  range  in  selection.  The  pieces  are 
of  all  styles  and  suited  to  all  possible  oc- 
casions. The  pieces  are  not  all  of  equal 
difficulty,  but  are  within  the  range  of  the 
average  good  player.  This  volume  should 
lie  in  the  permanent  repertoire  of  every 
Violinist.  It  is  recommended  alike  to  the 
teacher,  student  and  player. 


Two-Part  Hymns  in  Honor  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 


By  N.  MONTANI 
Price,  25  cents 

Original  hymns  in  the  vernacular,  to  be 
used  either  in  convents  or  congregations. 
The  music  is  so  written  that  it  may  be  sung 
in  two  parts  with  a simple  and  appropriate 
organ  accompaniment.  The  texts  of  the 
hymns  are  taken  from  the  most  ap  roved 
sources,  many  of  the  great  writers  of 
hymnolog.v  being  represented.  The  music 
is  by  Signor  N.  Montani,  an  organist  and 
composer  who  lias  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation. 


The  Standard  Organist 


43  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 

Price,  50  cents 


One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published. 
The  pieces  arc  all  good  and  interesting,  of 
intermediate  grade  and  moderate  length, 
written  in  all  styles  and  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses. Both  original  organ  pieces  and 
transcriptions  are  included  in  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  book  is  handsomely  printed 
from  special  large  plates. 


Operatic  Four-Hand 
Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 


Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  “Standard  Opera  Al- 
lium," for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  I’iano."  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 


A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio’s  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  but 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  be  is  at  bis  very 
best. 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


IN  PRESS 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  MI’SIC  TEAC 
Thos.  Tapper. 

MUSICAL  IM.AYINc  CARDS. 

VERY  FIRST  DUETS. 

WAGNER  I.1SZT  ALBUM  FOR  Till 
ANOFORTE. 

CHOPIN'S  POLONAISES  FOR  TUI 
ANOFORTE. 

REED  ORGAN  PLAYER. 

I.'AGIEITE,  Op,  20.  I.c  Couppcy. 

HOLY  CITY  (SACRED  CANTATA). 
Gaul. 

PRACTICAL  FINGER  EXERCISES, 
Sn'J.  Czrrnv. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  YOUTH 
Hands),  Op.  1064.  Sartorio. 
TWENTY-FOUR  miniatures.  II. 
hold,  Op.  n<). 


HER. 


PI 

PI 


A.  R. 
. Op. 
( Four 
Rein 


SCHOOL  OF  OCTAVE  PLAYING.  C.  H. 
DOring.  Op.  24. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  MASTERS.  G.  L. 
Spaulding. 

EASY  FOUR-HAND  PIECES.  E.  Kronke. 
RHYMING  TI  NES  FOR  LITTLE  PLAY- 
ERS. Hannah  Smith. 

MUSICAL  IMPRESSIONS  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  II.  W.  Harris. 
CRUCIFIXION.  Stainer. 

NEWEST  DANCE  ALBUM  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE. 

SONATINAS.  Vol.  II.  Kuhlau. 

SCENES  FROM  CHILDHOOD.  Kullalt. 
Op.  62  and  Op.  81. 

ViOLIN  STUDIES,  op.  20,  Book  II. 
Ka.vscr. 


juvenile  Musical  Poems 


By  CARO  SENOUR 
Price,  75  Cents 


This  is  a collection  of  twenty-nine  chi  1 - 
dren’s  songs  with  words  and  music  by  Caro 
Senour.  These  songs  are  intended  for  the 
School,  Kindergarten  and  Home.  The  com- 
poser has  been  very  successful  in  interest- 
ing young  children,  and  these  songs  cannot 
fail  to  please.  They  are  varied  in  char- 
acter, covering  all  sorts  of  interesting  sub- 
jects. The  verses  are  bright  and  pleasing 
and  the  music  throughout  is  fitting  in 
character,  always  tuneful  and  easy  to  sing. 


The  Standard  Vocalist 


50  Fine  Songs  for  50  Cents 


A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
songs,  both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to 
voices  of  average  compass.  This  is  a 
book  to  which  the  busy  singer  can  turn 
at  any  time  and  find  therein  a song  adapted 
for  almost  every  possible  demand.  The 
songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  inter- 
mediate grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaching 
purposes.  


Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Musicians 


Compiled  by  A.  S.  GARBETT 
Price,  75  cents;  Full  Leather,  gilt,  $1.50 

A collection  of  brief  portrait-biographies 
•made  from  the  series  which  has  been  run 
ning  through  The  Etude.  This  is  the  third 
collection  thus  published  in  book  form,  the 
other  two  being  known  as  "The  Gallery  of 
Musical  Celebrities,"  and  “The  Gallery  of 
Eminent  Musicians."  Though  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  brief,  they  are  as  authori- 
tative as  care  can  make  them,  both  as 
regards  the  classic  composers  and  the  most 
modern.  The  portraits  in  sepia  are  ex- 
cellent, and  have  in  some  instances  been 
obtained  from  rare  sources. 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 


A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a line  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  ,n  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres 
sion  and  Teelinic.  handsomely  pound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  be  delighted  to 
get  this  book  ; three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 


Concentrated  Technic 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

. A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  be  used  in  daily  practice,  to 


foster  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  of  touch 
and  smooth,  pearl  like  scale  playing.  All 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  in 
condensed  logical  form. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


PRACTICAL  METHOD,  Op.  249,  Rook  III. 
Koh'er. 

YOUNG  MUSICIANS  (Four  Hands). 
Schwalm. 

STUDIES  IN  MECHANISM,  Op.  849. 
Czerny. 

60  ETUDES  (Violin),  Op.  45.  Wohifarht. 
THE  ALPHABET  (25  Easy  Piano  Studies). 
• Op.  17.  F.  Le  Couppey. 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE  AND  EXPRESSION 
(Pianoforte),  Op.  25.  Coneone. 
EASIEST  VELOCITY  STUDIES,  Op.  8.1. 
Gurlitt. 

FORTY  DAILY  STUDIES  (Pianoforte), 
Op  .117.  Czerny. 

YOUNG  PLAYERS'  ALBUM.  For  the 
Pianoforte. 

ANTHEM  OFFERING. 


Lor  Further  Information  About  New  Works  in  Press  See  “Publisher’s  Notes”  on  another  page  of  this  issue’ 


1 HEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REQUISITES  FC 


THE 


MUSIC  TEACHE 


BUSINESS  MANUALFOR  MUSIC  TEA  4. 
ERS,  S 1 .00.  This  book  is  a compendlu  t 
the  latest  and  best,  ideas  upon  the  most  pra«  al 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  irk 
to  yield  you  a larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  1 

Sefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  reco; of 


all  business  transacted  by  a music  teacher. 


PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  PrlcelOcen, 
S 1 .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD. 

records  with  stubs.)  2 5c.  A practical  me  >rj 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a complete  recoup 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts. 


LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  2 5c. 


THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD 

(Pad  of  100  slips  ) 15c.  Furnishing  a we  v 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  ik 


upon 

ticeas  well  as  results. 


BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of 
25c. 


BLANK  BILLS.  (Large  size  6x9,  package  o:n] 

25  c. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  o{  100  ) 1 5c.  For  all  memorand’i, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pa 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pa  >: 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1 5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1 Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  1 

and  Vocal,  size  14x22  inches,  per  quire,  4 
(Postage  11c  extra  / 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8)4  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 


BLANK  PROCRAM  FORMS.  For  Conoa 
or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 


DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19  Price  1 5o.  Pai 
ment,  25c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8)4.  >, 

MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  614x4%  inc) 
1 Oc. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  sen 

15,  50c. 

MUSIC  WRITINC  PENS.  Per  dozen,  I 

PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITING  CARb 
50for35C|100for50c,500  for  S 1.6 

Neatly  printed  in  either  Script,  Old  English 
Plain  Roman. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  C< 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  5 

A handy  article  for  putting  name  and  add 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  err 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2xo  ft.,  $ 1 .80;  2^x3%,  $2.50;  3x1,  $3.1 
CHART  PA*>ER  RULED.  Price  10ci 
sheet.  32x  t containing  four  staves  of  he 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards  P 
paid,  1 2 cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1 5 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Tm 

parent.)  Per  package,  postpaid,  1 5c;  the  sai 
J2  yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  10c;  the  earn* 
yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXI 

For  holding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  sh 
music,  height  6, . inches.  By  express,  not  }i 
paid,  25o 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  li 
manilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c  The  • 
rope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  ) 
paid.  $ 1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $ 1 .2  5 to  $ 1 0,  accd 
ing  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Homan  finish  of  substart 
weight,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  1 
The  same  in  silver,  net,  postpaid,  $3. 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CAR! 
5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  '1 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  ot 
times  A list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  a 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  mu 
no  bell,  $2.25;  with  bell,  $3.35.  Fore 
make,  no  bell.  $2.50;  with  bell,  $3.50. 
T L.,  no  bell,  $3.00;  with  bell,  $4.2 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Me 
Domes,  postpaid,  5 0c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14^  incl 
black,  brown  and  wiue,  $1,10;  15J4  inc 
long,  $1.32  Seal  Grain,  inches,  coh 
black  or  brown,  $1.42.  Same,  lines  and  bou 
$2.1  5.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 
MUSIC  FOLIOS,  "’ith  strings  for  tying  er 
6 5c.  The  pame  with  heavier  board  sides,  leat 
back,  handles  tor  carrying.  9 5c  postpaid,  i 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheei  music  s 
S 1 .50  to  $2  00.  Full  sheet  music  size,  ! 
to  $4.50.  Postpaid  Send  for  list. 
MUSIC  CABINETS.  $1  0 to  $28.  Send 
list. 


MUSIC  STANDS.  84c  to  $1.6  0,  postpi 

Send  for  list. 


1st  ns  fend  free  a copy  of  our  catalog 
“Music  Teachers'  Handbook"  containing  defter 
tin ii  of  above,  and  lists  and  pries  on  Bu. 
Plagues,  Jevelry , Medals,  Pitch  Pipes,  For 
K inder-sf/mphou y Instru merits . 


THEO.  PRESSER  C< 

1712  Chestnut  St.  - Philadelphia,  P 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  MUSIC  BUYING  ADVANTAGES  OF  A GREAT 
CITY  TAKEN  DIRECTLY  TO  YOUR  MUSIC  ROOM 


The  THEO  PRESSER  CO.  offers  every  Teacher,  Convent  and  Conservatory,  no  matter 
where  located,  precisely  the  same  facilities  and  economies  as  though  the 
nurchaser  came  in  person  to  this  large  establishment.  The  parcel-post 
bridges  all  distances  from  your  studio  to  our  doorway. 

THE  STORY  OF  YOUR  ORDER 


The  moment  your  order-letter  is  opened  it  is  placed  immediately 
in  the  hands  of  a trained  Music  Clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
your  needs  are  filled  just  as  though  you  came  to  the  store  in  person. 

Your  order  is  taken  to  the  proper  department  and  our  immense 
stock  covering  10  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  almost  cer- 
fata  to  possesgs  jus,  what  you  need.  Difficult  or  doubtful  orders 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  experienced  teachers  constantly 

in  our  employ.  _ . 

Your  purchase  next  passes  at  once  to  the  billing  and  slapping 

One  order  mailed  to  this  all-embracing  Music  Store  abundantly  stocked  with i the  best  edMons  of  Arnica  and  Europe,  invarianly 
means  continued  patronage  from  a delighted  customer,  whether  1 mile  or  1U,UUU  miles  distant. 

No  order  too  small  to  receive  the  best  attention  we  can  give  it. 


departments  and  is  rushed  on  to  you  as  fast  as  the  U.  S.  mad  can 
reach  you , and  Philadelphia  is  only  twelve  hours  away  from 
Toronto,  Ont.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  etc.,  -fete. 

The  best  obtainable  material,  the  quickest  possible  despatch,  the 
most  satisfactory  terms,  the  largest  discounts,  trained  workers  to 
do  your  shopping  for  you,  invariably  courteous  treatment,  an 
immense  stock  constantly  on  hand,  make  dealing  with  the  Iheo. 
Presser  Co.  a pleasure. 


THE  MUSIC  “ON  SALE”  PLAN  AS  CREATED  BY  THE  THEO,  PRESSER  CO. 


money-saving!1  tbne-saving,  worry-saving  way  of  buying  music  indispensable  to  all  prcgress.ve  teachers. 

All  That  is  Asked  of  the  Patron 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION:  To  insure  you  complete  satisfaction  (particu- 

larly in  vour  first  order)  we  earnestly  request  you  to  supply  us  with  plenty  of  good 
comprehensive  information  so  that  our  experts  may  be  guided  in  Pick,ng  ^ lu 
the  right  kind  of  music.  Talk  in  your  letter  just  as  you  would  over  our  counterS£ 
The  best  way  is  to  name  a few  pieces  or  studies  of  the  class  or  grade  and  the 

quantity  you  desire. 

RETURNED  MUSIC:  Music  returned  must  be  in  salable  condition.  That  is 

it  must  not  have  been  used,  or  soiled,  or  mussed,  or  marked.  Our  wrappers  help 
vou  keen  it  in  clean,  systematic  manner.  Regular  selections  for  the  teaching 
season;  and  New  Music  On  Sale  should  be  returned  together  but  once  during 
the  year;  special  On  Sale  selections  for  particular  purposes  within  S U days. 

SETTLEMENTS:  Settlements  are  to  be  made  at  least  once  a year  (prefera  ' y 

in  Tune  or  Tuly)  We  also  prefer  that  returns  of  music  sent  on  regular  selection 
beJmade°;ice  only  during  ?he  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  teach, ng  season, 
during  June  or  July. 

POSTAGE:  Patrons  agree  to  pay  postage  or  expressage  both  ways. 


What  the  “On  Sale”  Plan  Accomplishes 

CFNFROUS  SUPPLY:  You  secure  an  ample  selection  of  the  best  obtainable 

SecTyour  need'  taken  from  our  immense  stock  by  experts  whose  sole  aim  ts 

to  please  you. 

SECURITY:  You  give  no  guarantee  as  to  the  probable  sale  of  the  pieces,  pat  mg 

only  for  what  you  use  and  returning  the  remainder  to  us. 

CONVENIENCE:  We  will  even  supply  you  with  mamlla  wrappers  so  that  you 

Say  soft  out  the  music  upon  arrival  and  keep  it  in  good  condition,  always  con- 
veniently  at  hand. 

TIME  SAVING:  You  have  the  use  of  a liberal  stock  of  music  constantly  in  >our 

hoSjo  so  Sit  you  c,n  .upply  the  pupil  with  the  right  prece  wrthou,  delays. 

MONEY  SAVING:  We  give  you  the  same  large  discounts  as  though  the  mu  ic 

was  purchased  outright. 

NO  RFD  TAPE-  Everything  is  simplified  to  the  last  degree.  All  you  ) vr 

lud  yoYorkerfuo  pteliminaty  correspondence  is  necessary.  S.mply  red  ns 
what  you  want  and  we  do  the  rest. 


During  the  busy  part  of  the  year  (November  to  May)  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
every  month  asmalf  selection  of  about  ten  pieces  of  new  music  ornod.^ ,,  under 
the  same  conditions  of  our  regular  “On  Sale  plan  This  mcl ^udes  new  an 
useful  compositions  for  piano,  voice,  octavo,  organ  and  violin.  In  other  wor  , 


NEW  MUSIC  AND  NOVELTIES  ON  SALE 


we  pick  out  the  novelties  and  send  them  to  you  regularly,  yyead  oJ  ,X°“ 
spending  hours  hunting  them  up  in  music  shops  once  or  twice  a /caY  “k  * 

for  this  special  service  be  sure  to  tell  just  which  branches  of  music  you  are 

interested  in. 


A NEW  SERIES  OF  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGS  AND  TEACHERS’  GUIDES 


We  have  recently  invested  a great  many  thousand  dollars  in 
the  preparation  of  catalogs  especially  helpful  to  all  teachers.  Every 
catalog  received  from  us  was  designed  to  help  you  and  deserves 

place  in  your  music  library  so  that  it  can  be  consulted  at  a moment  s 

notice  'Our  Guide  for  Piano  Solos,  now  in  preparation,  will  be 
unusually  valuable.  All  catalogs  are  sent  gratis.  Please  say  how 
many  and  which  ones  you  need. 


| Try  Music  Shopping  in  Your  Home  Studio 


Singers’  Hand  Book.  Choir  and  Chorus  Hand  Book 

Piano  Study  Guide.  Hand  Book  for  Pipe  and  Reed  Organ. 

Hand  Book  for  Violin  Music  Hand  Book  for  4, 6, 8 andl2  Hands. 

Complete  Catalog  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Thematic  Catalog  of  Instrumental  Music  (Easy,  Medium  or  Difficult). 

Remember— all  that  Is  needed  is  to  send  in  your  order-  no  red  tape  no  fuss,  | 
just  the  order  itself.  Why  not  adopt  this  convenient,  progressive  plan  to- 
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I VERS  8 POND  PIANOS 


The  Princess  Grand 


I he  supreme  piano-type  is  the  grand.  The 
Princess  shown  here  is  its  most  noteworthy 
adaptation  to  the  price  and  space  requirements  of 
the  American  home.  How  little  room  it  takes  is 
shown  by  a paper  floor  pattern  mailed  on  request. 
How  delightfully  easy  its  purchase  is  told  by  our 
catalogue,  and  personal  letter,  mailed  on  request. 
We  build  a complete  line  of  highest  quality  grands, 
players  and  uprights.  Wherever  in  the  United 
States  we  have  no  dealer  we  quote  lowest  prices 
and  ship  direct  upon  our  easy  payment  plan. 
Liberal  exchange  allowance  for  old  pianos.  Our 
catalogue  tells!  Write  for  it,  now. 


Ivers  & Pond  Piano  Company 

141  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


I 


m h 


The  fulfillment  of  a century  of  hope  and 
promise  is  realized  in  The  Baldwin  Piano. 

Never  have  pianos  so  completely  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  artist  and 
the  discriminating  public. 

In  all  respects — action,  tone,  quality, 
and  sureness  of  standing  in  tune — they 
are  superior. 


The  enduring  quality  of  this  instru- 
ment makes  it  invaluable  to  you.  Each 
one  carries  an  unconditional  guarantee 
for  an  unlimited  time. 

Catalogue  and  other  information  on 
request. 

EhflM&roin^iano  ($o. 

Manufacturers 

Cincinnati  Chicago  New  York 

St.  Louis  Indianapolis  Louisville 

Denver  San  Francisco 

THE  GRAND  PUIX  — PARTS,  1900, 

THE  GRAND  PRIZE  — ST. LOUIS, 1^04 . 

THE  WORLD’S  HIGHEST  HONORS 


‘The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman  is  Cleanliness” 


NAIAD 

Dress 
Shields 

are  the  final 
assurance  of 
clean  1 i n c s s 
and  sweetness. 

They  are  a ne- 
cessity to  every 
woman  of  del- 
icacy and  rciinc- 
mcnl. 

1 hey  are  free  from 
rubber,  can  be  quickly 
sterilized  in  boiling 
water.  In  all  sizes  to  fit 
every  requirement. 

All  Stores,  or  Sample  Sent 
on  Receipt  of  25  Cents. 


A necessary 
hygienic  pro- 
tection to  the 
modern  snug 
fitting  dress;  as- 
suring a feeling 
of  comfort  in  the 
sheerest  gown.  A 
dainty  under- gar- 
ment that  insures  the 
longer  life  of  the  dress 
skirt.  Tastcncd  so  they 
cannot  shift  out  of  place. 

T wo  Sizes — 50c;  65c 


NAIAD 

Waterproofed 
Sanitary 
Skirt  Protector 


NAIAD  WATER- 
PROOFED SHEETING 
The  Standard.  Washable, 
impervious 


NAIAD  DRESS 
SHIELD  BRASSIERE 
The  Newest,  Coolest, 
Form-Moulding  Garment 


The  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfrs., 


101  Franklin  St., 


New  York 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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EUROPE'S  WAR— OUR  GAIN. 


War,  always  hideous,  is  never  worse  than  when  the  people 
of  so-called  Christian  and  civilized  nations  fight.  Not  since  men 
first  chose  to  settle  their  disputes  by  swinging  stone  axes  at  each 
other  has  the  machinery  of  battle  been  so  horrible  as  now.  the 
only  war  which  civilization  should  countenance  is  the  war  against 
war.  In  this  day,  we  certainly  have  problems  of  existence  far 
more  important  to  mankind  than  that  of  fighting  over  border  lines 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  a few  monarchs  or  politicians  who  show 
their  lack  of  fitness  to  govern  by  precipitating  war. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  spirit  of  America  than 
the  desire  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Oui  interest 
in  the  present  horrible,  unthinkable  fighting  is  that  of  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  of  the  wounded  and 
dying  men.  Would  that  we  could  restore  life,  peace  and  happiness 
where  death,  war  and  misery  now  exist.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  triumphs  of  battle  do  not  go  to  those  who  fight,  but 
to  tho?e  who  are  at  peace.  The  neutral,  non-fighting  nation  is 
always  the  real  victor.  Russia,  France,  Austria,  Servia,  German v 
have  little  to  win  but  everything  to  lose.  Unwanted,  unsought, 
great  gains  are  bound  to  come  to  us.  Furthermore,  there  will  be 
a loss  of  commerce  which  Europe  may  be  a half  century  in  ie- 
gaining. 

Like  sullen  boys  breaking  up  their  toys  in  fits  of  anger, 
Europe  is  now  annihilating  the  products  of  half  a century  of  labor. 
America  will  be  among  the  nations  to  supply  this  frightful  loss 
and  the  very  economics  of  the  situation  insure  huge  profits  to  all. 
Americans  who  do  not  hesitate  at  this  moment  may  be  among  the 
great  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  Unwelcome,  as  is  the  thought, 
war  always  provides  opportunities  for  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
in  the  neutral  countries  and  the  active,  confident  hard-working- 
musician  has  now  a chance  such  as  he  has  nevei  had  befoie. 

Speaking  largely,  America  should  benefit  in  an  unheard-of 
manner  by  the  European  conflict.  With  our  vast  territory,  bursting 
granaries,  enormous  national  wealth,  earnest  woikers  and  spirit 
of  confident  optimism,  America  should  furnish  opportunities  so 
great  that  even  the  wildest  imaginations  might  have  difficulty  in 
grasping  them.  The  main  thing  is  an  atmosphere  of  confidence. 
No  matter  how  black  the  war  cloud  may  be,  remember  that  our 
skies  are  clear  blue. 

Music  is  more  needed  now  than  ever.  W ith  the  pressure  of 
the  hour,  music  will  bring  something  to  our  lives  which  could  not 
be  supplied  by  anything  else.  Musicians  and  music  teachers  look 
forward  to  a year  of  great  prosperity.  Keep  right  ahead  with  your 
regular  plans  and  work  for  bigger  success  than  ever  befoie. 
Thousands  of  students  now  studying  abroad  are  likely  to  letnm 
and  a musical  season  such  as  we  have  never  known  will  be  the  result. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SALON. 


the  origin  of  the  Salon  and  told  something  of  its  history.  The 
brilliant  women  of  the  French  capital  made  their  parlors  the  forums 
for  leading  artists  and  thinkers  of  their  day.  We  give  these 
grandams  the  credit  for  the  Salon  but  really  there  had  to  be  first 
of  all  the  artists  and  thinkers  themselves.  One  can  not  have  a 
Salon  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara.  Coming  as  it  did  with  a more 
or  less  superficial  form  of  society  there  was  a tendency  to  cultivate 
brilliance  and  effervescence  rather  than  those  substantial  qualities 
which  make  for  permanence. 

We  must  not  think,  however,  that  the  Salon  was  a gathering 
of  the  useless  to  entertain  the  useless.  This  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  Snch 'a  figure  as  our  own  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  lion 
of  many  a French  Salon.  Possibly  the  Salon  may  have  led  him  to 
invent  those  fascinating  musical  glasses  which  were  much  used  in 
their  day. 

It  was  nevertheless  the  Salon  that  brought  out  the  best  in 
many  notable  men.  Chopin  was  its  musical  hero  and  not  even  the 
emptiness  of  Flerz  and  pianists  of  his  class  could  disturb  Chopin  s 
legitimate  bid  for  immortality.  In  a similar  manner  there  developed 
a kind  of  Salon  music  such  as  that  of  Bendel,  Henselt,  Chaminade, 
Chabrier,  Heller,  Raff,  Liszt,  Mason,  Moszkowski,  Poldini,  Schytte, 
Lack  and  Schutt,  which  has  in  it  the  element  of  permanence.  It 
is  beautiful,  tuneful,  well  constructed  music  reaching  thousands 
where  the  classic  reaches  onee.  It  is  in  a way  the  evolution  of  the 
Salon. 

Last  of  all  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Salon  was  not  mercenary. 
As  a rule  the  artist  lost  all  idea  of  personal  financial  gain  when  he 
played  for  a room  full  of  choice  spirits  with  kindred  ideals.  Per- 
haps he  was  greedy  for  adulation,  but  then  adulation  is  often  the 
mead  of  many  conspicuously  successful  and  productive  people. 
Good  Salon  music  has  as  necessary  a place  in  music  as  has  the  best 
of  the  classics.  It  is  only  the  empty  and  unworthy  that  we  would 
do  away  with.  Let  us  have  more  and  more  good  Salon  music. 
Ethelbert  Nevin  showed  us  what  might  be  expected  in  America  if 
we  see  this  very  human  need  rightly. 


AMERICA  FOR  AMERICANS. 


It  seems  a little  odd  that  certain  pieces  should  be  classified 
by  the  names  of  audiences  toward  which  they  are  directed.  \\  e 
speak  of  concert  pieces,  recital  pieces,  chamber  music  and  salon 
pieces  where,  as  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  pieces  are  quite  as 
suitable  to  all  kinds  of  auditoriums.  Many  of  the  C hopin  \\  altzes 
for  instance  are  just  as  much  used  in  concerts  and  recitals  as  they 
are  in  the  Salon,  in  other  words  the  parlor. 

\\ p have,  however,  accepted  a somewhat  distinctive  classifi- 
cation of  pieces  which  we  now  call  Salon  pieces.  In  the  sparkling 
article  by  Theodore  Lack  appearing  in  this  issue  he  has  pointed  out 


America's  musical  debt  to  the  old  world  will  never  be  paid 
despite  the  Croesus-like  sums  which  we  have  been  pouring  into 
European  capitals  every  year.  Ten  or  more  years  ago  the  editor  of 
The  Etude  printed  the  results  of  a very  extensive  investigation 
of  the  European  conservatory  systems.  1 hese  appealed  in  the 
form  of  a dozen  articles  during  two  or  more  years.  I hey  were 
all  based  upon  first-hand  investigations  of  an  unbiased  American 
teacher,  proud  of  his  American  ancestry,  but  affectionately  attached 
to  many  fine  European  music  workers  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact  at  home  and  abroad. 

Where  Europe  excelled,  or  where  the  equipment,  systems  and 
staff  of  a conservatory  appeared  exceptionally  line,  this  was  set 
down,  in  enthusiastic  terms,  but  in  many  instances  where  he 
found  American  students  wasting  their  money  upon  inconsequential 
teachers  located  in  conservatories  with  high-sounding  names,  Iml 
chiefly  distinguished  by  a stench  like  that  of  a back  alley,  the  truth 
was  told. 

Just  now  America  has  an  opportunity  to  establish  our  musical 
work  upon  even  a firmer  basis,  owing  to  the  Satanic  blossoming  of 
years  of  militarism  in  Europe.  Accordingly  we  are  pleased  to 
announce  that  The  Etude  for  November  will  be  an  . Ill  Ameruan 
number,  an  issue  which  every  American  teacher  should  place  m the 
hands  of  every  pupil.  Mind  you,  we  shall  not  forget  the  American 
musicians  of  foreign  birth  but  long  loyal  to  American  ideals. 
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Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Hans  Engelmann 

Widely  Loved  Composer  of  Over  3000  Pianoforte  Pieces 


In  the  death  of  Hans  Engelmann  the  world  has  lost 
a refined  melodist  and  an  able  musician.  Though 
popular,  his  work  was  never  banal,  and  it  filled  a great 
niche  with  teachers  and  students  all  over  the  world. 

Charles  Wakefield  Cadman. 


It  was  with  sincere  regret  I read  of  the  death  of 
Hans  Engelmann.  It  is  doubtful  if  a more  prolific 
composer  of  popular  salon  music  ever  lived.  He  pos- 
sessed a great  gift  for  melody  and  his  compositions  will 
always  find  a way  into  the  hearts  of  a vast  number 
of  people.  J-  Frank  Frysinger. 


Hans  Engelmann  has  passed  away,  but  to  the  music 
lovers,  who  are  acquainted  with  his  many  writings,  he 
still  lives. 

His  expansive  temperament,  as  it  were,  was  ever 
inspired  by  such  melodies  which  find  their  birth  deep 
in  one’s  heart ; in  all  of  his  writings  there  is  tune 
everywhere,  each  little  sentence,  as  we  stroll  through 
his  “garden  of  melodies,”  breathes  a fragrance  of  his 
everlasting  versatility.  For  the  young  player  his  works 
are  very  interesting,  as  his  teaching  pieces  are  easily 
comprehended,  combining  the  requisite  educational 
features  without  sacrificing  the  ever  pleasing  style 
which  so  marks  all  of  his  compositions. 

These  special  gifts  imparted  to  his  works  naturally 
created  an  unusual  demand  for  his  manuscripts,  and 
his  compositions  are  therefore  to  be  found  listed  in 
the  catalogues  of  all  the  leading  publishers  of  the 
country.  Although  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
comparatively  a young  man,  his  writings  run  into  the 
thousands. 

And  so  what  he  has  left  us  are  no  hidden  treasures. 
What  his  lyrics  and  works  contain  are  for  us,  for  all, 
and  we  shall  ever  pay  tribute  to  him  through  our 
memories.  Carl  Wilhelm  Kern. 


When  I first  met  Hans  Engelmann  in  1897  I was 
interested  in  his  work  as  a composer  on  account  of 
the  fluency  of  his  writing,  and  the  fact  that  in  nearly 
every  one  of  his  pieces  he  had  at  least  one  touch  of 
individuality.  At  that  time  he  rather  prided  himself 
in  having  reached  a high  opus  number,  somewhere 
between  two  and  three  hundred.  I remember  that  on 
one  occasion  he  remarked  that  he  would  like  to  reach 
Opus  1000.  I do  not  know  what  would  be  the  number 
for  his  last  writing,  but  I imagine  it  would  be  nearer 
the  two  thousand  mark. 

Once  the  question  of  his  studying  compositions  with 
a celebrated  teacher  came  up  in  the  course  of  a con- 
versation. He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  were  he  to 
put  himself  to  a systematic  course  of  study  in  the 
higher  forms  of  composition  he  would  undoubtedly 
take  away  from  bis  fertility  of  invention  and  weaken 
his  harmonic  fancy. 

If  I were  to  try  to  characterize  his  work  as  a com- 
poser, it  would  be  to  lay  emphasis  in  his  facile  melody, 
animated  rhyhms  and  harmonic  color,  achieving  fine 
effects  with  resources  familiar  to  the  average  teacher 
and  pupil.  Therein  was  his  strength. 

W.  J.  Baltzell  (Editor  of  The  Musician) . 


The  passing  of  a favorite  author  or  composer  is 
like  the  loss  of  a friend.  I wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  give  as  much  pleasure  to  mankind  by  my  musical 
compositions  as  has  Flans  Engelmann.  Fortunately 
the  good  men  do  is  not  always  interred  with  their 
bones,  so  that  generations  to  come  may  enjoy  his  sweet 
melodies.  Helen  L.  Cramm. 


I have  always  regarded  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Hans 
Engelmann  with  great  favor,  as  they  possess,  in  a pre- 
eminent degree,  melodic  charm,  rhythmic  fluency,  great 
naturalness  and  spontaneity.  He  was  a past-master  of 
form  and  his  chord-setting  always  reveals  the  sincere 
artistic  insight  into  what  is  harmonically  true  and 
correct  in  the  blending  of  chords.  While  his  composi- 
tions cover  a wide  range  of  human  and  nature  moods, 
as  well  as  technical  variety,  the  genial  individuality  of 
their  creator  is  always  readily  detected.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  no  composer  of  any  period  ever  composed 
such  a great  number  of  truly  delightful  teaching  and 
salon  pieces.  My  pupils  are  invariably  pleased  with  an 
Engelmann  piece,  because  they  are  all  quite  uniformly 
good.  Leo  Oehmler. 


Composers  like  Hans  Engelmann  fill  a distinct  and 
worthy  place  in  musical  development.  Not  everyone 
who  loves  music,  and  whose  life  is  enriched  by  it,  is 
ready  for  the  messages  of  the  masters.  For  such  as 
these,  the  works  of  Engelmann,  melodious,  unaffected 
and  technically  of  very  moderate  difficulty,  are  a real 
boon.  Engelmann’s  passing  will  cause  genuine  regret 
to  thousands.  James  H.  Rogers. 


After  the  clai.K  and  clamor  of  modern  dynamics, 
what  a dt light  it  is  to  play  through  Hans  Engelmann’s 
music,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  refreshing,  humanizing 
flow  of  melody  which  touches  the  heart. 

To  Engelmann  was  given  that  precious  gift — melody 
— and  its  crystal  clearness  was  never  polluted  by 
grandioso  tricks  or  cheap  sentiment. 

What  greater  praise  can  one  give  than  to  say  that 
Engelmann’s  music  was  fireside-music;  homey  music 
associated  with  the  simple  joys  of  ever>day  life? 

In  our  rush  for  the  big  and  noisy  things  he  has 
charmed  and  touched  us,  he  has  made  us  stop  and 
listen  to  his  colorful  melodies  and  he  has  made  us 
love  them.  Miss  Jo-Shipley  Watson. 


Hans  Engelmann  was  probably  the  most  prolifi  o 
modern  writers  of  melody.  In  these  days  of  i r. 
modern  compositions,  with  their  dissonant  harmce 
and  mystic  tendencies,  the  works  of  Hans  Engelnn 
are  really  often  found  refreshing  with  their  fine  iro 
dies  and  pure  harmonies.  They  will,  without  dc  ,1 
long  remain  popular  with  thousands  of  music  low; 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  well-known  i 
popular  writer  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  for,  ha<h 
lived,  the  world  would  have  gained  many  more  befit; 
ful  and  perhaps  even  greater  works  from  his  pen. 

Frederick  A.  William 


I am  very  glad  to  add  my  word  of  appreciations 
Mr.  Engelmann’s  work.  The  flowers  which  he  g|f 
ered  so  fieely  from  the  “Garden  of  Melody”  will  'r 
tinue  to  bloom  and  to  brighten  many  a work-as 
hour.  Who  shall  say  which  are  best — the  flowers  I 
grow  by  the  wayside,  the  roses,  buttercups  and  da  < 
that  all  may  enjoy — or  the  curious  exotics  that  are  i 
tivated  in  the  high-walled  garden? 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Krogman 


We  call  music  the  “universal  language.”  It  ma;l 
also  very  aptly  called  a universal  bond  of  brotherk 
and  fellowship.  Our  departed  brother.  Hans  Ere 
mann,  the  exponent  of  cheerfulness,  endeared  hirr; 
by  his  wholesome,  jovial  music  to  thousands. 

His  beautiful  Melody  of  Love  expresses  more  a 
his  personality  than  any  obituary  that  could  be  wrh 
He  has  accomplished  his  mission  and  by  his  w! 
do  we  know  him.  George  Noyes  Rockwei| 


Hans  Engelmann  as  a composer  undoubtedly  a 
sessed  a wonderful  gift  of  melody,  supplemented  1 
thorough  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  m 
thus  giving  to  his  compositions  a character  and  fi 
so  often  lacking  in  the  works  of  modern  composer; 
salon  and  dance  music.  His  themes  showed  origis 
ity  and  freedom  from  the  “commonplace,”  and 
treatment  of  them  gave  them  an  educational  v 
which  teachers  of  good  standing  were  not  slow 
recognize.  Consequently,  hardly  a recital  program i 
appeared  in  The  Etude  for  years  past  that  has  I 
contained  one  or  more  of  his  graceful  numbers, 
gelmann’s  place  as  a composer  of  this  particular  ^ 
of  music  will  be  very  hard  to  fill,  and  his  pas 
away  must  be  a source  of  sincere  regret  to  thous^ 
of  teachers  and  students  who  found  his  compositi 
a means  of  instruction  and  a source  of  recreation. 

R.  M.  Stuli 


I feel  it  a privilege  to  express  my  feeling  of 
to  the  musical  world  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Er 
mann.  His  compositions  were  always  unusually  rr 
dious  and  appealed  to  the  younger  as  well  as  toj 
more  advanced  pupils.  He  could  write  simple  pi 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  sound  difficult,  which  is  c 
an  art  in  itself.  Pupils  as  well  as  teachers  will 
his  absence.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Bugbee  Dav 


Once  in  a way  a man  works  along  unselfishly 
unobtrusively  to  the  end  that  many  are  benel 
Hans  Engelmann  was  one  of  these,  and  music  teac 
will  find  that  they  will  be  missing  him  albeit  the 
that  he  left  many  helpful  and  interesting  works  be 
him.  A rare  gift  of  melody  and  sufficient  scholar 
were  possessions  of  Mr.  Engelmann,  and  that  his 
lished  compositions  in  great  variety  have  attainei 
wide  vogue  is  the  best  proof  of  their  value,  espec 
to  the  younger  pupils,  everywhere.  J.  Lewis  Brow* 
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The  Salon  and  Its  Music  in  France 

(Causerie  Sur  Les  Salons  Sans  Musique  Les  Salons  avec 
Musique  et  La  Musique  de  Salon  en  France) 

By  the  Brilliant  Composer  of  Charming  Salon  Pieces 

THEODORE  LACK 

Written  expressly  for  The  Etude 


Fditoh’s  Note. — Tlie  same  sparkle  and  Interest  that  lias 

i leso° many  of  Theodore  Lack's  compositions  popular  n- 
■ i.«  |ile  following  article.  The  subject  must  havt 
ipri  to  M Lack^with  great  interest,  for  he  has  enteied 
i)  the  spirit  of  thesubject  so  that  he  virtually 
‘ ind  of  salon  atmosphere  to  which  the  reader  can  not 
\ insensible  M.  Lack  honored  The  Etude  with  an  ex 
t tonally'  good  article  in  February,  1913,  How  the 
' \t mlied  in  France.  At  that  time  we  gave  the  tol lowing 
it  biographical  notes:  He  was  born  at  Quimper,  Hnestre, 
nee  September  3,  1S46.  Studied  at  the  Paris  ton- 
. “ato'ire  with  Bazin  and  Marmontel  and  lias  been  teach. 

< in  Paris  since  18(13.  He  Is  an  Officer  of  I ublic  InsUK 
■l  Officer  of  tlie  French  Academy,  and  Examiner  at  the 
■i’s  Conservatoire.  Ills  best  known  piano  composition  is 
very  popular  Iclillo .] 

PART  I.  THE  SALON  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

The  salon  has  played  a leading  part  in  our 
jntry.  particularly  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
s at  that  period  the  meeting  place  of  good  eom- 
ny — not  infrequently  of  bad — great  nobles, 
nous  financiers,  illustrious  gentlemen  of  the  robe 
d of  the  sword,  of  the  pen  and  of  language  well 
ill  put  together,  frequented  the  salon  to  talk 
out  everybody  and  everything.  New  social 
ders,  policies,  scandals  and  slanders  were  formu- 
ed  in  the  salon.  Academicians  were  made,  min- 
ries  unmade — such  was  the  bill  of  fare,  sugar 
d salt,  at  this  charming  resort.  A little  of  every- 
ing  was  made  there,  but  not  much  music.  I can- 
t say  a great  deal  about  this  period  except  from 
arsay  as  I was  not  admitted  into  these  select 
ntres,  for  two  reasons.  First  because  I had  not 
t been  born,  . . . and  that  relieves  me  of  the 

ed  of  giving  you  the  second. 

Our  great-grandmothers  had,  it  is  said,  a peculiar 
culty  for  maintaining  a salon;  the  historians  are 
I agreed  on  this.  Historians  in  agreement— that 
-tonishes  you?  It  astonishes  me,  too.  If  it  had 
tn  doctors  that  were  in  question,  you  would 
: y that  I was  humbugging  you,  and  you  would  be 
ght  for  that  could  never  be  the  case. 

As  for  giving  the  exact  date  at  which  salons 
iginated,  that  I cannot  do,  or  at  least,  I can 
lly  give  a very  approximate  date.  Beginning  at 
remote  period  and  coming  down  to  modern 
mes  (that  is  always  so  easy  for  the  author),  we 
i ad  the  Forum  and  the  Agora  as  the  centre  of 
•union  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  where  it 
:ems  they  discussed  very  loftly  matters.  Perhaps 
iat  which  comes  nearer  to  the  gossipy  nature  ot 
? 'ur  modern  salon  or  “drawing-room”  would  be  the 

ixedra  of  the  Greeks,  but  if  you  only  knew  how  sick 
am  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ....  and 
3U? 

THE  FIRST  SALONS. 

It  is  simpler  to  believe  with  Sainte-Beuve,  who  was 
very  learned  gentleman,  that  the  first  salons  were 
|10se  of  Mme.  la  Marquise  de  Lambert,  Mme.  du 
leffand,  Mme.  de  Tancin,  and  Mme.  Geoffrin.  the 
1st  named  gave  famous  weekly  dinners  also,  at  which 
he  guests  were  of  some  importance — “the  fine  flower 
f the  country.”  Her  husband  was  always  present, 
ilent,  unnoticed,  never  opening  his  mouth  except  to  eat. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him.  It  is  said  that  one 
'ay,  one  of  the  guests  observing  his  absence  from  the 
ble  inquired,  “What  has  become  of  the  old  gent.eman 
ho  was  always  at  the  table  and  never  had  anything 
say?”  And  Mme.  Geoffrin  replied,  “That  was  my 
isband.  He  is  dead  !” 

That  is  reducing  a funeral  oration  to  its  simplest 
>rm  of  expression,  is  it  not?  Bossuet,  the  famous 
ivine  took  more  pains  over  his  oration  at  the  funeral 


of  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Orleans — it  is  true,  however, 
that  he  was  a trifle  less  laconic.  According  to  many 
"competent”  musical  critics  (are  there  an/  competent 
critics?)  it  was  at  the  house  of  that  ultra-rich  melo- 
maniac,  de  la  Popeliniere  (1737),  that  music  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  private  salon,  where  it  has  since 
reigned  in  sovereignty.  Mind  you  ! I do  not  wish  to 
say  that  I place  the  origin  of  music  in  the  epoch  of 
M.  de  la  Popeliniere.  Ah,  no!  Music  has  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world ; that  is  unquestionably 
true.  I will  explain:  the  word  “musique”  in  French 


/t/W?  r(  

Liszt  in  the  Studio  of  Gustave  Dore. 

means  the  same  as  “chant”  (song)  in  Greek,  anything 
that  comes  from  the  Greek  is  sacred  ! and,  as  we  are 
all  possessed  of  a voice  from  birth,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  singing  at  our  entry  into  the  world. 
And  since  to  sing  is  the  same  thing  as  to  make  mus.c, 
the  origin  of  music  must  consequently  date  hack  to 
Adam  and  Eve.  What  objection  have  you  to  that . 

. . nothing,  parblcu!  These  venerable  ancestors, 

to  whom  we  owe  the  present  day  and  all  its  misfor- 
tunes, including  the  mechanical  piano,  were  very  well 
able  to  sing  duets  in  tlie  garden  of  Paradise,  their  con- 
jugal domicile. 

Relating  to  this  idea  I recall  the  story  of  the  lessee 
of  a moving-picture  show  who  shouted  to  the  crowd 
assembled  before  the  door  of  his  establishment,  “Enter, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  you  will  sec  Adam  and  Eve 
after  the  photographs  of  the  time!” 

Saperlipnpette!  I am  wandering,  from  my  subject 
. . What  do  you  say?  Ah,  yes!  1 was  speaking 

of  M.  de  la  Popeliniere.  But  since  he  is  dead,  peace  to 
his  ashes. 


PART  II.  MUSIC  SALONS  OF  TO-DAY. 

Little  by  little  the  salon  of  affairs  gave  place  to  the 
salon  of  music.  I have  spoken  of  the  salon  of  yester- 
day ; now  I will  speak  of  the  salon  of  to-day.  During 
my  career  as  an  active  virtuoso,  which  extends  from 
1864  to  1890 — since  then  I have  devoted  myself  entirely 
to  teaching  and  composition — I visited  so  large  a 
number  of  salons  that  it  would  take  a complete  volume 
to  number  them  all.  I will  confine  myself  therefore 
to  those  salons  which  had  so  much  prestige  at  that 
period  . . . and  since  then.  This  time  I shall 

be  speaking  from  memory  of  scenes  in  which  I 
have  been  both  a spectator  and  actor. 

Salons,  like  individuals,  have  a character  all  their 
own.  I am  going  to  endeavor  to  show  them  to 
you  in  a few  brief  notes,  written  from  memory 
without  attempting  to  preserve  any  chronological 
order. 

Music  was  given  every  Sunday  at  the  home  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie  in  her  private  apartments 
at  the  Tu.leries.  In  order  to  move  about  the 
room  freely  one  had  to  be  as  alert  as  a cat  climb- 
ing the  shelves  of  a dealer  in  porcelain.  The 
Empress  had  a positive  passion  for  old  bric-a- 
brac ! The  grand  piano  was  covered  with  it.  To 
right  and  left  of  the  piano  a number  of  little 
stands  and  tables  were  scattered  about  simply  cov- 
ered with  rare  china.  One  had  an  impression  that 
the  least  touch  would  smash  it  all  to  bits.  In 
such  surroundings,  to  play  a Liszt  Rhapsody  was 
to  invite  dire  catastrophe!  Prudence  demanded 
that  one  should  play  nothing  beyond  a Nocturne 
of  Chopin  or  a Mendelssohn  Song  Without  Words. 
Note  bene:  the  Empress  was  a beauty,  hut  her 
beauty  was  of  a sensational  kind ! 

Then  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Pallet,  there  was 
the  salon  of  the  Princess  Mathilde,  cousin  of 
Napoleon  III  and  the  good  fairy  of  all  painters,— 
what  a delicious  audience  for  musicians  the  pamurs 
make!  At  the  sa’on  of  Monsieur  Nieuwerker, 
superintendent  of  the  Beaux-Arts  at  that  time 
one  met  “all  official  Paris.”  1 retain  also  a vivid 
the  musical  receptions  of  that 
entleman,  the  Count 


recollection  of  tlie 
exquisite,  that  perfect 
Walewski  favorite  minister  of  Napoleon  Hi- 
At  the  home  of  President  Benoit-Champi,  the  Great 
Mogul  of  the  Magistraturc,  one  met  “lc  tout  Palais  — 
all  'the  officials  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  A bevy  of 
elegant  young  men  was  present,  and  young  ladies  wit  i 
wonderful  toilets-and  with  decidedly  low-cut  dresses, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  surroundings  in  which 
the  “Collet  Monte”  (a  famous  staircase)  was  a gracious 
ornament  of  the  magisterial  pretorium.  Eli!  Eh!  I 
discovered  there  that  being  a grave  and  austere  judge 
in  no  way  prevented  one  from  being  a man.  I hese 
gentlemen,  in  fact,  taught  me  that  life  may  lie  taken 
pleasantly  and  that  I could  “dry  my  eyes”  as  Gavrochc 
expresses  it.  That  great  artist  and  charming  composer 
for  tlie  piano,  Jules  Schulhoff,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  house.  Many  a time  1 had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  him  play  his  own  works.  He  was  a king  of  artists. 

Pierre  Veron,  tlie  wittiest  of  boulevardiers,  founder 
of  a celebrated  journal,  l.c  Charivari,  had  generally 
at  his  salon  to  solve  the  insoluble  problem  of  making 
the  part  greater  than  the  whole.  By  crowding  together 
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a little  there  was  room  in  his  salon  for  a hundred  people 
at  most,  but  there  were  always  five  or  six  hundred 
guests  present.  Those  who  had  not  an  invincible  deter- 
mination to  be  asphyxiated  could  only  enter  and  im- 
mediately come  out ; but  the  host’s  great  reputation 
made  it  necessary  to  be  seen  there. 

Some  excellent  music  was  also  to  be  heard  at  the 
salon  of  Adolphe  Avon,  the  celebrated  painter  of  battle 
pictures,  an  artist  much  loved  by  the  Emperor;  also  at 
the  residence  of  Emile  de  Girardin ; and  at  the  house  of 
my  illustrious  teacher,  Marmontel,  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire,  nicknamed  "the  father  of  all  contem- 
porary pianists” ; and  again,  at  the  home  of  Count 
Pillet-Will,  in  whose  magnificent  palace  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  then  unpublished  Mcsse  Solenelle  of 
Rossini,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

THE  ELEPHANT  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

If  one  were  invited  to  the  soirees  of  Doctor  Mandl, 
one  did  not  say,  “1  am  going  to  Doctor  Mandl’s,”  but, 
“J  am  going  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  stars.”  Doctor 
Mandl  was  a famous  and  learned  laryngologist.  All 
the  most  famous  and  all  the  most  fashionable  singers, 
recognizing  his  services  to  them  in  sickness,  came  in 
crowds  to  the  ‘‘Friday  Musicals”  of  the  good  doctor  to 
charm  the  ears  of  his  guests — hence  the  pretty  name, 
‘‘the  meeting-place  of  the  stars.”  Doctor  Mandl,  who 
was  something  of  a wit,  was  also  a hunchback,  though 
that  is  not  to  his  discredit.  The  great  singer  Alboni, 
who  frequently  appeared  on  his  programs,  had  a voice 
of  incomparable  beauty.  I never  heard  one  more 
lovely!  Unhappily,  she  was  physically  of  a size  that 
was  almost  phenomenal.  The  master  of  the  house 
compared  here  to  an  elephant  with  a nightingale  inside! 
Doctor  Mandl  joked  readily  enough  about  his  hump. 
At  the  suppers  which  he  gave  to  the  artists  after  the 
concerts  he  never  failed,  on  sitting  down  at  the  table, 
to  encourage  his  guests  with  the  remark,  “Now,  my 
children,  be  gay;  laugh  like  hunchbacks!” 

Hats  off,  gentlemen ! We  are  about  to  enter  a 
unique  salon,  the  like  of  which  will  never  be  seen  again. 
Yes,  the  unforgetable  Saturdays  of  Rossini,  with  their 
immense  crowds,  and  such  crowds ! all  the  notabilities 
of  every  kind  in  the  world.  Here  was  music  and  what 
music!  All  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  the  world 
came  here  to  seek  the  consecration  of  their  reputation. 
It  was  a veritable  little  Court,  but  a Court  reversed,  in 
which  a subject  was  King  and  in  which  many  Kings 
and  Queens  were  subject.  In  fact,  many  Sovereigns 
and  their  Consorts  passing  through  Paris  solicited  the 
favor  of  assisting  at  one  of  these  glorious  concerts. 
There  was  nothing  frigid  about  these  receptions  as  one 
might  expect  with  a gathering  of  people  so  becrowned. 
Very  much  to  the  contrary,  the  master  of  the  house 
entertained  one  with  so  much  courtesy,  so  much  good 
fellowship,  and  with  such  engaging  good  humor,  that 
one  was  completely  at  one’s  ease.  It  gave  one  a feel- 
ing of  genuine  enthusiasm  towards  the  executants. 

I see  him  yet  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  salon.  I hear 
him  still,  with  his  big  paternal  figure,  bis  wit  so  full 
of  good  natured  malice,  himself  playing  between  each 
piece  of  music  his  little  “solo”  of  bon  mots  and  quick- 
repartees  with  which  he  was  so  prodigal.  At  such 
times,  everybody  literally  crowded  round  him  in  a circle 
so  as  not  to  lose  a syllable  of  his  brilliant  conversation. 
He  had  a spontaneity  of  wit  that  was  stupefying! 

A friend  once  asked  him,  “Why  do  you  never  take 
part  at  the  first  performances  of  the  operas  of  your 
colleagues'”  To  which  he  replied,  “1  do  not  go  be- 
cause if  the  piece  is  bad  it  bores  me,  and  if  it  is  good 
. . . that  bores  me,  too.” 

ROSSINI'S  REPARTEE. 

The  story  is  a good  one  but  it  is  not  true.  Rossini 
was  benevolence  and  generosity  itself.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  if  mediocrity  came  into  his 
clutches  he  had  no  hesitation  about  using  bis  claws! 
In  order  to  obtain  his  criticism  a composer  of  this  kind 
once  brought  him  two  melodies  which  he  had  written. 
“Leave  them  with  me  and  1 will  examine  them,”  said 
Rossini.  “(  ome  again  in  eight  days  and  1 will  tell  you 
what  I think  of  them.”  Exactly  in  the  time  specified 
the  composer  returned  to  Rossini,  who  said  to  him. 
“Ilrlas!  I have  only  had  time  to  examine  on  - of  them 
but  I like  the  other  one  better.” 

The  spk  •ndid  Sunday  musicaies  of  Mine.  Erard,  the 
wife  of  the  great  manufacturer  of  pianos,  were  much 
ought  and  much  frequented  bv  pianists.  When  one 
entered  into  the  magnificent  chateau  de  la  Muette,  with 
its  sumptuous  apartments,  one  felt  enveloped  in  an 
atm  sphere  that  was,  it  1 may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 


maternal.  Mine.  Erard  was  full  of  kindness  and 
simplicity;  a lady  of  the  greatest  distinction,  and  of 
proverbial  hospitality,  it  was  at  her  house  that  I 
heard  the  celebrated  virtuoso,  Thalberg.  His  music  is 
altogether  old  fashioned,  I admit,  but  heavens,  what  a 
noble,  beautiful  execution  he  possessed!  No  other 
pianist  has  made  the  piano  sing  as  he  did ; it  was 
magical. 

LISZT  IN  THE  SALON. 

Gustave  Dore,  the  designer,  celebrated  for  his  highly 
imaginative  illustrations,  had  for  a studio  an  ancient 
disused  chapel.  In  this  studio,  which  was  of  gigantic 
proportions,  the  great  melomaniac  held  the  most  won- 
derful weekly  feasts  of  music.  At  one  of  these,  I saw 
and  heard  Liszt  for  the  first  time,  about  1868  or  1869 
I believe.  Having  taken  Holy  Orders  in  1865,  Liszt  at 
that  time  was  wearing  the  ca-ssock  that  earned  for  him 
the  nickname  “Austerlitz”  (Austere  Liszt).  The 
worldly  wise  might  apply  to  him  the  saying,  “It  is  not 
the  habit  that  makes  the  monk!”  On  his  program  that 
evening  were  the  two  legendes : St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

(Bird-Sermon),  and  St.  Francis  of  Paula  (Walking 
the  Waters).  Gustave  Dore  had  painted  a magnificent 
fresco,  colossal  in  size,  in  which  the  figures  were  pre- 
sented with  great  nobility.  It  was  attached  to  the  wall 
facing  the  public  and  above  the  Erard  concert  grand 
piano  before  which  Liszt  was  seated, — the  great  Liszt 
with  his  fine  Dantesque  profile,  his  abundant  silver- 
white  hair  worn  very  long  and  thrown  back  over  his 
shoulders.  During  the  performance  of  these  two  pieces, 
a powerful  reflector  threw  on  the  scene  a brilliant 
light  that  put  the  rest  of  the  chapel-studio  in  the  shade. 
I shall  always  treasure  this  poetic  vision  of  art. 

On  the  same  evening  I heard  the  celebrated  pianist 
turn  a charming  compliment.  Seated  beside  the  young 

and  pretty  Mme.  de  B , whose  beautiful  shoulders 

were  bare,  the  great  artist  contemplated  their  loveli- 
ness with  evident  delight.  Suddenly  perceiving  this, 
the  young  lady  exclaimed  in  pretty  confusion,  "Oh 
Monsieur  Liszt !” 

"Pardon  me,  Madame,”  exclaimed  Liszt,  “I  was  ex- 
pecting to  see  wings  spring  forth.” 

The  memory  of  having  heard  the  bewitching  Genie 
consoles  me  a little  for  being  no  longer  young. 

Much  music  was  made — and  good  music  I beg  of  you 
to  believe  me, — at  the  house  of  the  celebrated  dramatic 
author  and  academician  Legouve.  But  at  his  concerts 
no  program  was  arranged.  Whatever  talent  was  fur- 
nished by  chance  was  used  to  advantage,  and  chance 
always  did  wonders.  One  evening  found  us  with  no 
less  than  six  pianists  present.  However,  this  did  not 
interfere  with  us,  and  the  pounders  of  the  ivory  would 
be  busy  still  had  not  the  mistress  of  the  house  extin- 
guished the  lights  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
order  to  force  us  to  go  to  bed.  Among  the  habitues  of 
that  salon  were  all  the  members  of  the  Academy — 
naturally, — and  all  the  Comedie  Franqaise — still  more 
naturally.  To  complete  the  picture,  in  a retired  corner 
of  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  salon  was  often  to  be 
seen  an  apparition,  alive  for  a few  moments  but  soon 
to  disappear,  a sort  of  phantom  in  black ! By  a sort 
of  tacit  understanding  one  respected  the  incognito  of 
this  spectre  among  the  living.  It  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  master  of  the  house,  no  less  than  Berlioz! 

(M.  Lack's  fascinating  article  will  be  continued  in 
Tiir  Etudf.  for  next  month.) 


THE  ONE  PURE  ART. 

Lyman  Abbott,  now  serenely  beautiful  in  his  old 
age,  embodies  the  soul  of  the  prophet  with  the  mind 
hi'  the  philosopher.  No  one  has  given  us  the  aspect 
uf  music  in  such  clear  relief  as  that  found  in  his 
memorable  appreciation  : 

“Did  you  ever  consider  that  music  is  the  one  art 
that  is  absolutely  pure?  The  sculptor  may  so  shape 
his  clay  or  bis  marble  statue  that  it  shall  suggest  evil 
thoughts.  The  artist  may  put  upon  the  canvas  the 
bacchanalian  drinking-scene,  and  bring  all  the  degrada- 
tion of  human  life  before  you  and  into  your  imagina- 
tion. Even  the  architect,  with  the  aid  of  subsidiary 
arts  of  decoration,  may  contrive  rather  to  injure  than 
to  uplift  mankind.  But  music  never  can  be  made  by 
itself  a means  or  a voice  of  degradation.  You  may 
mate  it  to  words  that  are  degrading,  and  so  drag  it 
down.  You  may  cluster  about  it  degrading  associa- 
tions. and  so  drag  it  down.  But  the  voice  of  music 
itself  cannot  be  so  perverted  as  to  be  other  than  a 
voice  pure  and  clean  and  sweet.” 


ADJUSTING  TECHNIC  TO  THE  DAII 
NEEDS. 


BY  LOUIS  STILLMAN. 


There  are  three  branches  of  music  study  upon  li, 
successful  progress  depends;  they  are  Re;‘m 
Rhythm  and  Technic.  They  are  placed  in  the  ore:  , 
their  importance,  though  the  first  two  are  depe  e 
upon  the  third — Technic.  This  arrangement  is  ai 
from  the  corrective  standpoint.  A beginner  s u 
always  receive  instruction  in  technic  at  the  first  1 si 
— reading  next,  and  then  training  in  rhythm. 

As  a corrective  it  seems  unwise  from  the  ni  ic 
viewpoint  and  unfair  to  the  pupil  to  begin  with  te< n 
no  matter  how  faulty  the  playing  may  be ; besides  le 
may  be  natural  technical  ability  which  will  deli 
without  special  technical  work  when  the  right  ccp 
sitions  are  studied.  If  the  pupil  cannot  read  fir u 
easy  pieces  containing  scale  passages  may  be  fie 
such  as  Schytte’s  Witches’  Revels  or  Rolling's  Fife, 
ing  Leaves;  if  these  are  learned  easily,  Paderew 
Minuet  (which  contains  extended  scales,  arp'g 
chords  and  octaves)  can  be  taken.  If  this  pie; 
found  to  be  beyond  the  student’s  natural  teclji 
ability,  it  may  be  kept  in  practice,  hands  sepaile 
while  dosing  the  delinquent  fingers  with  an  abunifi 
of  five-finger  exercises,  scales,  arpeggio  chords  i 
octaves.  Doring’s  Melodious  Octave  Studies  are  u 
pleasant  and  very  beneficial. 

A WEEKLY  CALENDAR  OF  TECHNIC. 

Each  day  special  attention  should  be  given  to  ad 
ferent  branch  of  technic;  for  instance: — on  Momj 
Five-finger  exercises  should  receive  the  larger  sha 
the  time  devoted  to  Technic: — On  Tuesday — Si 
should  get  most  attention  : — On  Wednesday — Ai 
gios  : — On  Thursday — Octaves  and  Chords.  Ini 
way  each  branch  will  receive  adequate  practice,  ait 
same  time  minimizing  the  amount  of  time  and  ert 
expended.  We  have  not  realized  to  the  full  e»fc 
as  yet,  that  each  set  of  the  playing  muscles  will  ded 
as  well,  and  in  some  cases  better,  if  they  are  givjj 
rest  for  a day  or  two.  The  more  vigorously  the\f 
used  the  longer  the  period  of  rest  should  be ; howp 
it  is  well  not  to  neglect  a little  light  exercise  dai 
each  branch.  An  exercise  which  inculcates  the  | 
of  thinking  while  playing,  and  which  gives  and  rt): 
tains  the  mental  and  physical  control  it  has  develo 
will  also  insure  the  ability  to  think  and  feel  the  rhyi 
while  performing  a composition. 

Paderewski  and  de  Pachmann  “feel”  the  music 
they  are  performing  it  in  public.  They  are  thira 
about  the  phrasing,  rhythm,  accent,  notes  at  diffei 
places  in  the  compositions  they  are  performing.  S<i 
times  they  think  of  combinations  of  these  elemti 
for  instance,  the  rhythm  and  accent  become  the  ai 
elements  in  their  active  consciousness,  while  the  d| 
mics  and  notes  are  being  taken  care  of  at  one  par! 
lar  playing  by  reflex  action,  and  are  controlled  by 
conscious  processes.  At  another  time  the  conscl 
mental  control  may  deal  with  the  elements  which  \ 
subconscious  the  last  time  the  piece  was  perfon 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  catalog  the  complex  mil 
and  emotional  processes,  combined  with  the  condit 
under  which  a composition  is  learned  and  remembe 

The  mental  .processes  that  are  brought  into  I 
through  the  eye  alone  are  reading  the  notes,  loca 
them  on  the  keyboard,  reading  the  lingering  on 
music,  conscious  use  of  the  fingering  on  the  pi 
The  mental  processes  which  require  the  eye  and 
are  meter,  rhythm,  accent,  dynamic  signs  of  expres: 
Pedaling  is  controlled  by  a sense  of  tonal  color,  gu: 
by  taste,  experience,  harmonic-knowledge,  laws 
vibration,  size  of  the  room  or  hall,  and  the  kinc 
instrument  (whether  grand  or  upright  piano) — a j 
or  poor  make. 

Esthetic  considerations  are  tone  production,  gi 
the  melody  its  proper  quality  and  quantity  of  ti 
subduing  the  voices  of  lesser  importance,  wit; 
losing  the  tonal  background  upon  which  to  float 
melody,  keeping  three  different  distinct  dynamic  si 
ings  of  the  melody  and  accompaniment.  The  me 
should  he  of  primary  importance,  though  loudest, 
bass  fundamentals,  whether  of  harmony  or  design, 
of  “secondary  importance,”  and  should  be  softer 
the  melody,  but  louder  than  the  “filling”  in  mi 
voices  which  are  of  “tertiary  importance”  and  sh 
he  the  softest.  The  higher  aesthetic  phases  are  t 
of  mood,  little  inscriptions  making  the  dynamic  r: 
to  suit  the  composer’s  intentions.  Interpretations 
he  subjective  or  objective. 
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By  ELLIOT  D.  YARNELL. 


The  Dance  Yesterday  and  To-Day. 


“True  Ease  in  writing,  comes  from  art  not  chance 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

Pope’s  Essay  in  Criticism. 


1914 


(Rhythm  and  dancing  are  twins,  born  so  long  ago  that 
lere  is  no  record  old  enough  to  tfc-,11  us  just  when, 
way  back  when  men  first  commenced  to  write  history 
jy  scratching  pictures  on  sandstone  or  granite  we  find 
it  images  of  dancers  and  here  and  there  that  of  some 
rimitive  musician.  Indeed  the  gentleman  who  sits  at 
\ ie  piano  for  six  or  seven  hours  every  night  “batting 
ut”  tangos,  one  steps,  maxixes,  etc.,  etc.,  has  a very 
ncient,  if  not  a very  honorable  ancestry. 

Dancing  and  singing  have  long  been  the  steps  from 
arbarity  to  music  and  poetry.  If  you  have  ever  seen 
luch  of  the  music  of  the  very  early  writers,  particularly 
he  writers  of  church  music,  you  are  impressed  with  the 
ack  of  rhythmic  form.  The  voices  move  on  and  on 
yith  little  to  give  any  one  of  the  parts  a definite  char- 
cter  that  will  help  in  fixing  it  in  the -mind.  When  the 
lance  rhythms  became  a part  of  music  there  was  some- 
hing  which  made  it  more  readily  retained  by  the  mind, 
—more  assimilable  as  it  were.  Is  it  not  just 'to  reason 
hat  this  gave  music  something  for  which  there  was  a 
erv  human  demand? 

With  Wagner  we  find  a tendency  to  abandon  the 
■hythmic  models  imposed  by  the  darice  and  in  such  a 
,vork  as  Parsifal  this  tendency  is  very  evident  except  in 
home  parts  of  the  opera  where,-  dance  rhythms  are 
turposely  introduced.  In  the  Pcllcas  and  Melisande  of 
Debussy  dance  rhythms  are  so  completely  abandoned 
hat  there  are  very  few  passages  in  the  opera  that  can 
ie  retained  in  the  mind  of  any  one  except  the  trained 
i musician.  g V , 

el  I-  >. , 

SACRED  DANCING. 

ei  The  idea  of  dancing  is  so  shocking-to  many  of  the 
pa  good  dowagers  who  have  n^tr  indulged  in  it  (God 
b forbid!)  that  the  very  word  "waltz”  will  make  them 
mi  throw  up  the  palms  of  their  hands  in  holy  horror,  A et 
cli  I there  is  such  a thing* 1  as  sacred  dancing, — that  is  dancing 
ioi ' connected  with  religious  festivals.  In  the  Cathedral  of 
ffl  Seville  there  are  dances  held  upon  Corpus  Christi  day. 
nli  These  are  the  survivors  of  many  similar  dances  held 
mil 1 under  religious  auspices  in  times  past.  Indeed  wc  need 
not  go  back  farther  than  Handel  to  find  oratorio  music 
interspersed  with  dances  of  many  descriptions.  There 

oi  | are  many  kind  of  dance  rhythms  set  to  sacred  words 
and  many  find  these  quite  as  sanctified  as  an  ecclesiasti- 


cal fugue. 
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DANCING  AND  THE  CLASSICS. 

No  dancing, — no  suite,  no  sonata,  no  symphony.  In 
fact  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Gluck,  spent  tin 
better  part  of  their  lives  writing  glorified  dances. 
Glance  through  any  library  of  classical  music  and  you 
will  find  many  of  the  following  names  repeated  many 
times:  Allemande,  Bolero,  Bourse,  Cachuca,  Chaconne, 
Cotillon,  Courante,  Csardas,  Fandango,  Farandole, 
Forlana,  Galliard,  Galop,  Gavot,  Gigue,  Habanera.  Horn- 
pipe, Liindler,  Loure,  Malagucna,  March,  Mazurka, 
Mnni't.  Pa  acaglia,  Polacca,  Poh  nai  1 I T"1.  Quad- 
rille, Redowa,  Reel,  Rigaudon,  Salterella,  Saraband, 
Seguadilla,  Strathspey,  Tarantella,  Waltz. 

Of  all  the  dances  which  have  been  taken  over  to  the 
classics  there  is  none  which  has  been  used  more  timgs 
by  the  great  masters  than  the  minuet.  The  waltz  it  is 
true  has  been  immortalized  by  Chopin,  Moszkowski. 
Schtitt,  and  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  but  it  has  not  been 
employed  in  works  of  large  dimensions  (symphonies, 
sonatas,  string  quartet,  etc.)  as  has  the  minuet.  What 


is  it  about  the  waltz  in  three  quarter  metre,  which  does 
not  make  it  as  acceptable  in  a serious  work  as  the 
minuet  which  is  in  the  same  metre  but  with  a slightly 
different  rhythm?  It  is  very  likely  that  this  is  one  of 
those  innumerable  instances  where  we  have  let  tradition 
and  custom  form  our  artistic  principles.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  another  generation  will  demand  sonatas 
with  waltzes  in  them.  Tentative  attempts  to  displace 
the  Scherzo  for  the  waltz  have  already  been  made  by 
eminent  composers,  notably  Tschaikovsky  in  his  Fifth 
Symphony. 

A broad  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  those 
dances  which  have  come  from  the  aristocracy-  such  as 
the  Polonaise,  the  Minuet  and  others,  and  those  which 
come  directly  from  the  people.  The  foik  dances  have 
perhaps  the  most  rhythmic  interest.  Compare  the 
Bolerp  and  the  Tarantella  with  the  stately  march. 
Again,  the  most  emotional  people,  that  is  those  with 
the  most  excitability,  seem  to  be  the  source  of  many 
dances  with  pronounced  rhythms.  The  Italians;  the 
Poles  and  the  Spanish  are  responsible  for  many.  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  have  also  given  us  delightful  dances 
which  some  of  their  native  masters  have  already  put 
into  works  likely  to  have  permanent  place  in  musical 

art.  ’• 

Just  at  present  the  dance  craze  has  taken  over  dances 
of  Spanish  American  origin.  Argentina,  tylexico,  Chiba 
and,  Brazil  have  been  ransacked  for  folk  dance  tunes  to 
set  then  feet  of  millions  all  over  the  world  a-dancing. 
How  very  new  these  dances  are  may  be  noted  by  the 
fact  that  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  dance  pub- 
lished as  late  as  1907  makes  no  mention  of  these  dances 
in  any  way.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  compli- 
cated music  and  the  intricate  steps  should  have  been 
accepted  so  readily  by  a non-Latin  people.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Tango  and  the  Maxixe  in  France,  where 
the  serious  musical  journal  Musica  gave  up  a whole 
issue  to  the  subject  is  understandable,  but  in  America, 
England  and  Germany  this  is  a little  difficult  to  explain. 

The  tango  has  not  always  been  danced  as  it  is  now 
danced.  A highly  educated  Spanish  musician  from 
Barcelona  recently  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  his 
grandfather  dance  the  tango  many  times  in  a most 
dignified  manner.  Then,  it  was  a solo  dance  in  which 
the  dancer  exhibited  his  grace  to  the  members  of  an 
audience.  The  motions  were  made  with  the  body  and 
the  arms  and  not  with  the  legs.  In  fact  the  feet  wete 
held  in  the  same  spot  upon  the  floor. 

DANCE  CRAZES  OK  OTHER  DAYS. 

The  furore  created  by  the  waltz  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  was  by  no  means  the  hrst  dance 
craze  in  history.  Wc  are  told  of  a similar  popular 
dementia  which  happened  as  far  hack  as  1.174  when 
people  became  so  fascinated  with  the  dance  that  they 
ran  through  the  town  to  till  sorts  of  fantastic  steps 
until  they  foamed  at  the  mouth.  The  dance  that  ended 
in  frenzy  was  very  probably  a legacy  from  barbarism. 
Dances  of  this  kind  are  still  observed  among  savage 
peoples.  Here  and  there  we  encounter  such  a dance 
in  oriental  civilization  and  even  in  connection  with 
some  modern  religious  ceremonies  of  a primitive  soil 
we  find  a kind  of  prancing  which  is  taken  for  devotion 
and  which  is  no  more  or  less  than  a gratification  of 
the  abnormal  appetite  for  nervous  excitement. 


THE  DANCING  DISEASE. 

Tarrantism,  a kind  of  epidemic  of  dancing  which 
infested  Italy,  was  a nervous  affection  thought  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  poisonous  spider,  the 
tarrantula.  In  thousands  of  cases,  however,  the  people 
who  imagined  they  had  the  disease  had  never  been 
bitten  by  the  spider  and  the  complaint  was  one  of  the 
innumerable  results  of  fear  and  imagination,  which 
unfortunately  have  not  become  extinct  even  in  our 
own  day.  Sometimes  insanity  resulted  and  the  com- 
plaint spread  to  parts  of  Europe  where  there  was  no 
possibility  of  spider  bites.  People  worked  themselves 
up  to  such  a frenzy  that  they  not  infrequently  dashed 
out  their  brains  against  cathedral  walls  with  the  hope 
of  gaining  relief.  Native  doctors  treated  the  disease 
homeopathically  and  encouraged  the  patient  to  dance 
more  and  more.  The  consequent  exhaustion  often 
brought  the  cure.  Our  charming  tarrantelle  is  the 
result  of  this  peculiar  epidemic.  Science  now  assures 
us  that  the  bite  of  the  tarrantula  is  by  no  means  fata! 
in  itself  and  that  dancing  is  no  more  a symptom  than 
it  is  of  the  young  gendeman  who  has  inspected  a 
hornet’s  nest  with  too  little  caution.  However,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  composers  of  tarantelles  of 
pretension  like  those  of  Chopin  and  Heller  have  not 
limited  their  conceptions  to  the  characteristic  Neapoli- 
tan peasant  dance  of  to-day  but  have  thought  of  the 
frenzied  dancing  of  the  middle  ages. 

BALLETS  OF  TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY. 

The  ballet  (derived  from  the  French  word  signifying 
to  dance)  is  by  no  means  of  French  origin.  The  idea 
of  groups  of  professional  dances  performing  before 
large  audiences  goes  back  at  least  to  Babylon.  But  the 
ballet  as  a set  form  of  dance  came  to  its  heighth  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  who  amused 
himself  by  becoming  one  of  the  performers.  So 
seriously  was  the  importance  of  dancing  considered 
that  the  pleasure-loving  F'rench  monarch  founded  an 
Academy  of  the  Dance  in  1661,  and  no  less  a person 
than  Lully  was  the  director.  The  combination  of 
dancing  with  pantomime  came  into  existence  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  is  attributed  to 
Jean  Georges  Nover’re.  This  became  known  as  the 
ballet  d’action  and  made  possible  the  introduction  of 
plots  of  legends  paving  the  way  for  the  very  charming 
works  of  Delibes,  Poldini,  Gounod  and  others.  Many 
dancers  have  come  and  gone,  composers  have  written 
and  died,  hut  the  form  of  the  classical  ballet  as  deter- 
mined by  Noverre  remains  very  much  the  same. 

THE  DANCES  OF  YESTERYEAR. 

Have  you  ever  noted  now  very  few  popular  dances 
become  permanent?  Outside  of  the  Sir  Roger  dc 
Coverly”  (Virginia  Reel),  the  Waltz  and  the  March, 
there  are  very  few  dances  which  were  in  vogue  twenty- 
fine  years  ago  which  are  ever  heard  of  today  in  the 
ball  room.  What  of  the  Varsavienne,  the  Yorke,  the 
galop,  the  lancers,  the  quadrille,  the  polka,  the  redowa? 
All  have  fallen  under  the  onslaught  of  the  two-step, 
the  one-step,  the  tango  and  a hoard  of  vandal-like 
dances  with  names  suggesting  the  insipid  mentality  of 
their  inventors. 

Fortunate  is  the  dance  which  can  he  preserved  in 
memory  through  its  music.  I he  Bolcio,  the  polonaise, 
the  mazurka  have  literally  departed  from  the  ballroom 
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but  Chopin,  Liszt,  Moszkowski  and  others  have  made 
them  immortal  in  the  ball  room.  The  dance  that  lasts 
longest  is  the  one  with  the  least  complexity.  The 
waltz  is  said  to  have  come  from  La  Volta  which  was 
known  as  early  as  1555.  However,  the  waltz  as  it  is 
now  known  is  something  over  a hundred  years  old 
and  bids  fair  to  live  another  century.  The  tango  is 
altogether  too  complicated  a dance  to  remain  in  favor 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 


present  tango  and  the  maxixe  may  well  be  claimed  by 
the  New  World  Spain. 


THE  NEW  SEASON. 


BY  EDWARD  0 CONNOR. 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  DANCING  MASTER. 

Some  famous  dancing  masters  have,  like  Vestris,  been 
lauded  through  all  their  days ; others  rise  and  fall 
like  chips  upon  waves  with  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the 
dance  itself.  The  present  dance  craze  has  brought 
fortunes  to  some  clever  dancing  masters  but  this  in 
itself  is  not  new.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
England  was  overcome  by  a dance  craze  that  was  so 
pronounced  that  gentlemen  at  balls  who  could  not 
procure  partners  were  said  to  have  gone  dancing 
around  with  chairs  in  their  arms.  Then  came  the 
Lancers  and  Queen  Victoria  herself  was  one  of  the 
greatest  enthusiasts.  In  fact  there  was  a time  when 
the  sovereign  of-  the  most  puritanical  of  the  European 
nations  spent  the  better  part  of  her  days  in  dancing. 
Then  came  the  Polka,  which  arrived  about  1844.  It 
was  an  old  Bohemian  peasant 
dance.  One  Josef  Neruda  was 
said  to  have  seen  it  danced  at 
a village  fair.  He  transported 
it  to  a party  of  friends  at 
Prague.  Thence  it  spread  over 
Europe  like  a forest  fire  and 
soon  all  Europe  was  dancmg 
the  simple  little  steps  which 
the  little  Bohemian  girl  had 
tripped  off  in  the  market  place. 

Singularly  enough  the  polka 
has  inspired  little  music  that 
has  been  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  considered  among  the 
master-pieces,  though  Dvorak 
attempted  to  employ  it  as  the 
scherzo  movement  in  his  string 
quartet  in  D Minor  (Op.  34). 

The  rhythm  is  altogether  too 
trite  to  impress  great  minds. 

Nevertheless  this  dance  was 
once  so  popular  that  the 
French  dancing-master  Cella- 
rius,  who  grew  rich  teaching 
it  in  London,  was  said  to  have 
been  engaged  twenty  or  more 
hours  a day  teaching  it  in  the 
British  Capital.  The  freak 
dances  of  a similar  day  have 
all  been  long  since  buried  in 
oblivion.  Among  them  were 
names  such  as  The  Ladies’ 

Misfortune,  The  Bath,  Lumps 
of  Pudding,  Rub  Her  Down 
with  Sfraw,  showing  that  the 
gentlemen  who  coin  names 
such  as  the  Turkey  Trot,  the 

Bunny  Hug,  the  Lame  Duck,  the  Fish  Walk  were  not 
without  ancestors  equally  inane. 

Just  now  we  are  at  the  very  crest  of  a wave  of 
dancing  which  like  all  similar  crazes  in  the  past  will 
surely  go  down.  The  dances  or  South  America,  which 
first  horrified  our  dowagers  and  then  appeased  them 
and  then  exercised  them  are  in  a measure  responsible. 
It  is  said  that  we  Americans  are  responsible  for  only 
one  dance  which  has  become  universal  and  that  dance 
is  the  two-step.  We  all  know  what  John  Philip  Sousa 
did  for  the  two-step.  Sousa's  marches  are  heard  all 
over  Europe  as  much  now  as  when  they  were  written 
because  they  have  become  a permanent  part  of  the 
repertoires  of  the  innumerable  military  bands  that  give 
daily  concerts  in  German  cities.  Our  dances  of  Amcri- 
with  the  often  repulsive  “rag-time 


SOME  REMARKABLE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  DANCE. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (1562)  composed  of  legates, 
cardinals  and  archbishops  opened  with  a brilliant  ball. 

It  is  said  that  Pope  Leo  X favored  religious  dances. 

The  Burmese  had  a custom  of  singing  and  dancing 
beside  the  coffin  of  a dead  priest. 

In  many  parts  of  Africa  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
natives  to  dance  upon  freshly  made  graves. 

As  late  as  1814  ten  thousand  pilgrims  went  dancing 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Willibrord. 

The  Bade  de  los  Seises  given  on  Corpus  Christi  Day 
at  the  Seville  Cathedral  is  performed  by  two  groups  of 
six  choir  boys.  The  Bishop  and  the  clergy  assemble 
before  the  high  altar,  magnificently  lighted  with 
candles.  Castanets  accompany  the  dancing.  During 
the  service  the  clergy  kneel.  What  is  reputed  to  be  the 
music  of  this  dance  is  given  in  Grove’s  “Dancing”  in 
the  Badminton  Library. 

In  certain  parts  of  Spain  the  Jota  is  danced  before 
the  casket  of  young  girl  believed  to  be  without 
worldly  sin  by  way  of  rejoicing  for  her  transit  to  the 
angels.  The  mother  sits  by  and  listens  to  the  clicking 
of  the  castanets. 


Vacation  days  are  over  and  before  us  opens  the  ity 
season — a season  the  outlook  of  which  should  pr  e 
a stimulus  to  every  teacher  and  pupil  throughout  e 
land.  To  the  conscientious  teacher  it  means  the  b h 
of  a new  period,  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  > 
perience  and  study  of  the  past  teaching  season  and  c 
vacation  months  have  opened  our  minds,  broadened  r 
outlook,  and  developed  us  pedagogically  as  well  s 
musically. 

To  begin  the  new  season  with  sound,  well-develo  d 
principles  and  ideas,  with  the  necessary  enthusiasm  r 
imparting  them  to  others,  bespeaks  in  no  small  man  r 
for  the  success— financial  and  aesthetic — of  any  teaclr, 
in  any  branch  whatsoever  during  the  season  now  it 
hand. 

The  errors  made  in  the  studio  on  the  part  of  e 
teacher  in  times  past  may  have  been  due  to  a ceri 
ignorance  of  things  in  general  and  during  the  vs 
tion  months  perhaps  an  examination  has  taken  pi 
and  the  cause  of  those  errors  and  faulty  methods  h c 
been  gone  over  and  a new  plan  devised  for  the  corrM 
months. 

Speaking  in  a general 
these  errors  on  the  part 
teacher  may  be  summed 
under  three  different  he:s 


\ 


Rosenhain. 


Famous  Pianists  of  Yesterday’s  Salons. 

F.  Dohler.  F.  Chopin.  S.  Thalberg.  E.  Wolff.  A.  Henselt. 

( l-'ro m a rare  lithograph  issued  nearly  a half  a century  ago.) 

Charlemagne  (742-814)  censured  his  subjects  for 
dancing  in  graveyards. 

Before  the  time  of  Lully  men  only  danced  in  the 
theatre. 

In  the  ballet  the  leading  dancer  is  known  as  the 
Premiere  danseuse  while  the  beginner  goes  under  the 
slang  name  of  a “rat.” 

In  early  Bohemia  so  called  witch  dances  were  held 
on  the  hill  tops.  These  were  given  at  midnight  by  the 
light  of  torches  to  frighten  outsiders. 

Cellarius  the  famous  French  dancing  master  received 
as  high  as  forty  dollars  an  hour  for  instruction  (about 
1840). 


can  negro  origin 
music  accompanying 
Europe  for  years  but 
and  concert  hall  rec 


he  furore  in 
the  ball  room 
two-step  that 


rei 

them  have  been 
have  not  met  with 
gnition  which  tin 
the  inimitable  Sousa  March  produced. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  trace  the  tango  to 
oriental  sources.  The  word  tango  is  frequently  heard 
hi  the  Orient.  Indeed  a very  popular  oriental  coin  is 
known  as  the  tanga  or  tango.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
Tango  district  of  Japan  there  are  dances  resembling 
the  tango  and  that  these  dances  are  three  hundred  or 
mure  years  old  The  music  of  the  tango,  however,  is 
'i  unmistakably  Spanish  in  its  character  and  the  dance 
suggests  the  sensuous  South  so  very  evidently  that  the 


While  of  all  arts  music  seems  to  be  the  most  uni- 
versal and  personal,  no  particular  expression  of  this 
art  is  as  universal  as-  are  the  expression  of  the  other 
fine  arts.  It  is  this  unique  nature  of  music,  this  detach- 
ment from  practical  life,  this  consciousness  that  the 
hearer  has  that  it  exists  only  for  its  own  sake,  that 
gives  music  a powerful  influence  over  us,  by  detaching 
us  from  all  the  relations  that  chain  us  down  in  our 
practical  environment,  and  helps  the  soul  to  realize  the 
freedom  that  it  tends  to  lose  under  the  prudential  anti 
rational  conditions  of  our  modern  civilization.  Probably 
all  will  readily  admit  the  peculiar  effectiveness  of  tnus:c 
in  relation  to  the  immediacy  of  the  joy  that  its  activity 
awakens  and  the  detachment  from  the  practical  affairs 
of  the  world  that  its  forms  make  possible. — Charles 
H.  Farnsworth. 


Firstly — A lack  of  suffici 
knowledge  of  the  subject  t\ 
would  teach. 

Secondly — Inability  to  i 
part  our  ideas  to  another.  ; 

Thirdly — Overcrowding  i 
pupils. 

Of  the  three  named  it  wcB 
be  difficult  to  say  which  is  jt 
most  detrimental  to  our  sj] 
cess,  and  by  which  are  h 
most  handicapped. 

The  first  reason  given,  tjj 
of  not  knowing  one’s  sub; 
matter,  may  be  overcome  t 
persistent  effort ; in  off 
words  by  hard  work  ;i| 
relentless  study. 

The  second  difficulty,  that) 
not  knowing  how  to  impart) 
another  that  which  one  kno! 
is  indeed  a difficulty  and  j 
so  easily  solved;  for  not  d 
must  a teacher  know  hau\ 
impart  knowledge,  but  he 
do  so  in  a definite,  undcrstal 
able,  and  interesting  niani 
He  must  so  place  his  instil 
tion  before  his  pupil,  and 
transfuse  it  into  their  c 
sciousness  that  it  will  retd 
with  them  and  act  as  an 
centive  to  further  effort. 

The  third  named  reason  given,  that  of  overcrowd! 
pupils,  that  is  giving  them  new  music  when  their 
has  not  been  thoroughly  grasped,  is  a very  comni 
one  indeed.  Many  teachers  seem  to  be  quite  unable 
overcome  this  tendency  to  crowd  their  pupils,  e 
though  they  realize  that  it  reacts  detrimentally  on  tj 
standing  and  on  their  work.  Overcrowding  is  1 
policy  at  any  time ; but  this  does  not  mean  that  ei 
piece  or  study  must  be  worked  up  to  a high  point 
interpretive  and  technical  perfection  before  someth 
new  is  offered.  On  the  contrary,  a primary  principle) 
pedagogy  is  to  keep  a pupil  interested  in  his  wo 
Nor  can  this  he  done  when  one  is  forced  to  subsist 
an  unreasonable  length  of  time  on  one  article  of  c 
without  a judicious  supply  of  new  matter  to  vary  « 
add  interest  to  one’s  studies.  This  has  been  tried 
many  times  by  inexperienced  teachers,  all  of  wh 
have  been  forced  to  pay  the  price  for  their  ignorance 
Right  now,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  new  season 
were  well  for  all  teachers  to  look  back  over  the  n 
takes  and  failures  of  other  seasons  and  make  a reso 
tion  that  those  things  which  contributed  to  former  f; 


F.  Liszt. 


ures  shall  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  the  work  of 
present  season.  The  time  to  put  into  effect  all  that 


been  learned  during  past  years  is  now  ! The  slate 
clean  and  is  ready  to  be  written  upon.  The  writ 
is  to  be  of  our  own  making.  Shall  we,  when  ni 
June  comes  again,  have  written  upon  it  the  terri 
and  weakening  word  “failure,”  or  the  stimulating  a 
ever-gladdening  word:  “success?” 
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Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  transitoriness  of 
: irtuoso’s  fame  than  the  neglected  centenary,  January, 
2,  of  the  once  popular  Thalberg.  Although  by  no 
ans  the  most  eminent  of  other-day  musicians  whom 
present  day  condescendingly  pronounces  quite  out 
date,  he  is  nevertheless  a personality  to  whom  the 
isical  world  owes  a debt  that  should  neither  be  over- 
,ked  nor  lightly  estimated. 

t 'was  he  who  unfolded  to  the  laity  the  beauty  and 
mite  variety  of  tone  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
noforte  through  the  proper  use  of  its  resources.  He 
phasized  the  art  of  singing  on  the' instrument  and 
tituted  in  a free  employment  of  the  thumb  and 
;eflious  combinations  and  changes  of  the  fingers 
w.  so  universally  adopted  that  no  one  thinks 
tracing  them  to  their  source.  Numerous  fig- 
;s  of  entirely  novel  form  were  invented  by  him  and 
re  widely  imitated  and  elaborated.  His  technical 
;cialty,  a feature  which  contributed  so  largely  to 
; fame  of  his  fantasias,  was  his  mode  of  sustaining 
central  melody,  with  the  aid  of  the  thumbs  and 
mper  pedal,  and  surrounding  it  with  a halo  of  iri- 
scent  runs  and  arpeggios  supplemented  by  full  rich 
ords. 

Sigismund  Thalberg  was  born  in  Geneva,  January  7, 
12.  His  father,  Prince  Dietrichstein,  while  failing  to 
dow  the  boy  with  an  ancestral  name  and  title,  reared 
m in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  from  1822,  in  Vienna, 
rrounded  him  with  every  opportunity  for  broad  cul- 
re  the  age  and  place  afforded.  A career  in  the  dip- 
matic  service  had  been  planned  for  young  Sigismund, 
t at  fourteen  he  made  his  choice  for  music,  with  the 
ano  as  his  medium  of  expression,  thenceforth  devot- 
g his  best  energies  to  the  art.  In  1830,  after  several 
ars'  of  successful  local  appearances,  he  began  his 
zzling  series  of  European  and  foreign  tours,  every- 
nere  the  conqueror  by  virtue  of  his  combined  artistry 
id  personal  charm.  When  he  was  launched  on  his 
reer  as  a virtuoso,  his  father  equipped  him  with  a 
pital  of  $100,000,  and  he  never  had  occasion  to  under- 
> the  struggles  with  poverty  which  have  oppressed  so 
any  artists. 


A KEYBOARD  DUEL  WITH  LISZT. 

The  most  thrilling  experience  of  his  existence,  his 
;yboard  duel  with  Franz  Liszt,  began  in  Paris  in  1835. 
he  musical  world  of  the  French  metropolis  was  for 
me  'time  as  completely  split  by  the  controversy  in 
‘gard  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  virtuosi,  as 
had  been  in  the  previous  century  by  the  Gluckists  and 
ie  Piccinnists.  Thalberg  and  Liszt,  both  being  gen- 
emen,  were  little  inclined  to  share  the  animosity  of 
leir  partisans.  Once,  at  the  outset,  Liszt,  stooping 
low  his  usual  standards,  printed  a scathing  attack  on 
is  rival,  but  promptly  apologized  for  it,- admitting  that 
alousy  at  seeing  another  than  himself  the  idol  of  the 
'arisians  had  prompted  the  attack.  Thalberg  unhcsi- 
itingly  pronounced  Liszt  one  of  the  greatest  pianists 
i Europe,  and  Liszt  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  only 
rtist  who  could  play  the  violin  on  the  piano.  Many 
enefits  arose  from  the  Paris  ivory- warfare.  It  stimu- 
lted  Liszt  to  put  forth  his  best  energies  and  accom- 
lish  more  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  and  it 
iveted  the  attention  of  the  entire  cultured  world  on 
tie  beauty  of  pure  tone  and  the  infinite  variety  of  this 
hat  belonged  to  the  realm  of  the  piano.  That  Liszt 
jiumphed  in  the  end  was  due  to  his  more  intense  per- 
onality  and  his  larger  creative  powers.  The  cartoon- 
ts  were  as  busy  with  these  two  men  in  their  day  as 
ley  became  later  with  Paderewski.  Liszt  was  carica- 


tured with  wildly  floating  hair  and  exaggerated  atti- 
tudes and  environments,  while  Thalberg  was  repre- 
sented as  seated  with  rigid  dignity  before  a box  of 
keys. 

THALBERG  IN  AMERICA. 

During  the  season  of  1856-7  Thalberg  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  in  Philadelphia  that  I,  an 
ambitious  but  as  yet  poorly  informed  young  piano  stu- 


Sigismund  Thalberg. 

dent,  received  from  him  my  first  glimpse  of  the  tonal 
possibilities  of  the  pianoforte.  He  was  touring  the 
country  with  the  famous  violinist  Vieuxtemps,  and  I 
can  vividly  recall  the  impression  both  artists  made  upon 
me.  They  were  the  most  distinguished  artists  I had 
then  ever  seen  or  heard,  and  I watched  them  and  lis- 
tened to  them  with  a feeling  akin  to  awe.  Both  seemed 
to  me  like  far-away  story-book  men,  both  appeared 
statuesque  and  cold,  and  yet  both  kindled  within  me 
emotions  music  had  never  before  aroused. 

I can  close  my  eyes  and  see  him  now  as  he  moved 
forward  on  the  platform,  a refined,  distinguished-look- 
ing gentleman,  every  inch  the  aristocrat.  Approaching 
the  piano  with  unruffled  tranquillity,  without  the  least 
sign  of  fuss  and  feathers,  he  greeted  the  audience  with 
the  unaffected  dignity  and  air  of  inbred  propriety  that 
enveloped  him,  and  taking  his  seat  quietly  before  the 
keyboard  began  to  play. 

HOW  THALBERG  PLAYED. 

I had  been  accustomed  to  public  performers  who  vio- 
lently belabored  their  inoffensive,  long-suffering  pianos, 
who  indulged  in  wild,  fantastic  gyrations  in  the  air, 
with  hands  and  arms,  and  wholelevated  their  shoulders, 
distorted  their  entire  bodies  with  exaggerated  antics 
and  their  countenances  with  ridiculous  gestures. 


How  different  it  was  with  Thalberg!  He  was  per- 
fectly composed,  convincing  the  observer  from  the  out- 
set that  he  was  master  of  the  keyboard  and  of  himself. 
Not  a gesticulation,  not  a change  of  countenance,  not  a 
stolen  glance  toward  the  audience  betrayed  the  slight- 
est agitation,  or  indicated  that  his  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied with  aught  else  than  his  work.  Applause  was  re- 
ceived by  him  with  a respectful  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  not  the  slightest  deviation  from  his  courtly  bear- 
ing. That  he  was  not  as  frigid  as  his  demeanor  be- 
tokened was  betrayed  by  the  soft  flush  that  at  times 
gradually  suffused  face,  ears  and  neck. 

MAKING  THE  PIANO  SING. 

In  the  most  minute  details  his  style  was  polished, 
finished  and  so  clean  and  accurate  it  would  have  aston- 
ished one  to  hear  a wrong  note.  His  runs  and  arpeg- 
gios were  crystal  clear,  now  delicate  as  fairy  network, 
now  rolling  like  magnificent  billows ; his  trill  was  per- 
fect ; his  octaves  and  chords  faultless,  and  his  cantabile 
something  that  could  never  be  forgotten.  He  made  a 
melody  sing  on  the  piano,  as  I had  then  never  thought 
it  could  be  sung  by  other  than  the  human  voice.  I re- 
member watching  fascinated  the  play  of  his  feet  on  the 
pedals,  not  realizing  at  the  time  how  much  he  helped 
himself  through  them  to  his  effects. 

Touch,  tone  and  technique  may  have  been  his  adored 
trinity,  but  he  certainly  used  them  in  a manner  to 
cause  beneficent  results.  He  never  pounded ; what  he 
sought  and  produced  was  pure  tone,  full,  round,  velvety 
and  gently  graded  from  exquisite  softness  to  large 
volume.  His  was  the  most  beautiful  tone  I had  then 
heard,  although  later  I knew  something  bigger,  nobler, 
more  impassioned  in  the  tone  of  Rubinstein,  who,  of 
course,  played  on  an  instrument  twenty  years  further 
advanced  than  that  Thalberg  used. 

“THE  ART  OF  SINGING  ON  THE  PIANOFORTE.” 

A noteworthy  contribution  to  the  science  of  touch 
and  tone  is  The  Art  of  Singing  on  the  Pianoforte  by 
Thalberg,  printed  as  an  introduction  to  a series  of 
paraphrases  meant  to  illustrate  its  teachings.  These 
may  be  given  in  brief,  as  follows: 

“Sentiment  brings  into  play  the  inventive  faculty,  and 
the  need  of  expressing  what  one  feels  will  develop  re- 
sources that  might  have  eluded  the  mere  technician. 

“The  Art  of  Song  is  ever  the  same,  no  matter  to 
what  instrument  it  may  be  applied.  Neither  conces- 
sions, nor  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  particular  instrument  used,  it  is  rather  the  busi- 
ness of  the  interpreter  to  adapt  this  to  the  demands  of 
art. 

“One  of  the  first  essentials  in  obtaining  beautiful 
sonority  and  variety  of  tone  is  a complete  freedom 
from  rigidity.  It  is  therefore  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  have  the  forearm,  wrist  and  fingers  as  supple  and 
well  under  control  as  a skillful  singer  must  have  the 
vocal  apparatus. 

“Broad,  lofty,  dramatic  songs  must  be  sung  with  full 
voice;  much,  therefore,  is  to  be  demanded  from  the 
instrument  from  which  the  greatest  volume  of  tone 
must  be  drawn,  though  never  by  roughly  striking  the 
keys,  rather  by  pressing  them  with  firmness,  decision 
and  warmth.  For  simple,  tender  and  graceful  melodies 
the  keys  should  be  felt  rather  than  struck. 

MAKING  THE  MELODY  STAND  OUT. 

“The  melody  should  stand  out  clear  and  distinct  above 
the  accompaniment,  as  a human  voice  above  the  orches- 
tra. Notes  may  be  sustained  by  substituting  one  finger 
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fur  another,  or  by  skilful  use  of  the  damper  pedal,  each 
in  tlie  proper  place.  The  pedals  should  he  employed 
with  infinite  discretion,  and  careful  attention  must  be 
paid  to  marks  of  expression. 

“In  general,  pianists  play  too  fast,  and  think  they 
have  accomplished  a great  deal  when  they  have  gained 
finger  agility.  Playing  too  fast  is  a capital  offence. 
The  execution  of  a simple  three  or  four-voiced  fugue, 
in  a correct  manner,  requires  and  proves  more  talent 
than  the  performance  of  the  most  brilliant  and  rapid 
piano  composition.  It  is  far  more  difficult  than  one 
can  well  imagine  to  avoid  hurrying. 

“The  young  player  is  urgently  commended  to  exercise 
great  sobriety  in  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  great 
tranquillity  in  hand  and  arm  motion;  never  to  begin  the 
piano  attack  at  too  great  a distance  from  the  keys; 
to  listen  carefully  to  one’s  own  playing;  to  he  strict 
with  one’s  self  and  learn  to  criticize  one’s  self.  The 
average  player  works  too  much  with  the  fingers  and 
too  little  with  the  mind. 

“To  those  occupying  themselves  seriously  with  the 
pianoforte,  we  can  give  no  better  advice  than  to  learn, 
study  and  thoroughly  test  the  beautiful  art  of  singing. 
We  will  add  that  we  ourselves  studied  singing  during 
five  years  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  teachers  of  the  Italian  School.” 

About  a year  after  his  American  tour,  Thalberg,  who 
from  the  early  thirties  had  made  his  home  in  Paris, 
settled  on  an  estate  he  purchased  in  Posilippo,  near 
Naples,  where,  as  a landowner,  he  cultivated  extensive 
vineyards.  Several  times  he  was  induced  to  go  abroad 
for  concerts,  and  professionally  to,  revisit  Paris,  Lan- 
don  and  Brazil.  In  1864,  just  fifty  years  ago,  when 
only  in  his  fifty-third  year,  he  made  his  last  public 
appearance  and  retired  permanently  to  Posilippo,  where 
he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a cultivator  of  the 
soil.  He  died  April  27,  1871. 

A STRANGE  WHIM. 

The  strangest  feature  of  his  retirement  was  the  fact 
that  he  would  not  permit  a piano  within  his  home. 
There  seems  to  be  no  explanation  for  his  turning  from 
what  he  had  loved  so  well  and  by  .leans  of  which  he 
had  accomplished  so  much,  unless  he  had  awakened  to 
the  futility  of  tone  for  tone’s  sake  alone,  and  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  thought  of  glorious  interpretations  and 
tonal  creations  he  was  not  fashioned  to  accomplish.  I 
cannot  believe  with  some  that  he  was  merely  actuated 
by  jealousy  of  Liszt  rankling  in  his  soul  to  the  end. 


THE  LADDER  OF  TPIE  SOUL. 

BY  RITA  BREEZE. 

If  music  and  art  are  to  be  regarded  in  relation  to 
the  dawning  spiritual  unfoldment  as  science  and  phil- 
osophy were  to  the  ushering  in  of  the  great  intellectual 
awakening — as  a torch,  a guide,  an  clectrifier  to  all 
the  sleeping  possibilities  of  the  race — then  they  should 
not  be  considered  as  an  aim  and  an  end  in  themselves. 
That  attitude  is  stultifying.  Music  should  be  encour- 
aged as  a means  of  expression,  an  intensifier  of  the 
emotions,  and  as  a vital  factor  in  racial  uplift,  because 
it  enhances  and  vivifies  the  most  potent  elements  in 
civilization — moral  and  spiritual  responsibility.  The 
development  of  these  two  forces  braces  the  backbone 
of  the  race,  for,  figuratively  speaking,  they  answer 
as  the  props  which  keep  us  up  on  om  hack  legs  after 
centuries  of  struggle  to  attain  that  position. 

The  age  of  physical  evolution  having  reached  its 
zenith,  we  are  now  in  the  full  swing  of  an  intellectual 
awakening  which,  because  the  lines  of  the  mind’s 
power  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined,  we  are  apt 
to  confuse  with  and  'to  allow  to  overlap,  as  it  were, 
the  spiritual  domain,  hut  which,  nevertheless,  leads  the 
way  to  the  long-coveted  state  of  soul  consciousness. 
For  it  is  the  permanence  of  the  spiritual  entity,  from 
which  all  other  things  in  the  world  emanate,  that  we 
are  striving  to  establish  in  the  mind.  The  race  has 
striven  to  realize  this  fact  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

Music  is  the  subtle  pathfinder,  the  tentative  guide, 
through  whose  vitalizing  influence  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive and  to  realize  this  desired  condition.  Music 
is  the  radiant  quickencr  of  the  aspirations.  It  also 
focuses  the  determining  powers,  and  these  activities, 
governing  the  bent  of  the  inclination,  stemming  the 
courage  to  the  crucial  test  of  endurance,  resolve  them- 
selves at  last  into  emotional  satisfaction  and  intel- 
lectual efficiency.  What  particular  bearing  this  vivify- 
ing factor  may  have  upon  the  lives  of  'those  who 
acknowledge  its  limitless  scope,  none  can  tell.  Through 
the  singing  voice  or  through  the  medium  of  an  instru- 
ment discriminatingly  chosen,  the  powerful  sway  of  its 
dominance  will  find  vent. 


PREPARING  THE  MIND  FOR  ACTIVE 
MENTAL  WORK. 


BY  B.  MAXTON  ELLERY. 


[Editor’s  Note. — Much  lias  been  written  about  the  sub 
conscious  mind  in  recent  years.  Unfortunately  a great  deal 
of  tile  thought  upon  this  subject  is  pseudo  scientific — the 
mere  assumption  of  enthusiastic  thinkers  who  repudiate  the 
slower  and  more  sceptical  methods  of  the  man  of  long  labo 
ratory  training.  At  best  we  are  just  at  the  borders  of  a 
great  mental  phenomena,  all  hoping  that  some  may  he  •per- 
mit ted  to  penetrate  the  subject  and  explore  the  unknown 
realms  of  the  brain.  Psychologists  of  the  present,  however, 
all  tend  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a sub-conscious  mind 
which  they  hope  may  he  brought’ to  our  assistance  in  every- 
day life.  The  writer  of  this  article  gives  his  view  of  the 
way  in  which  this  may  be  applied. J 

One  man  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  of  the 
few  of  those  who  are  spending  their  lives  and  money 
in  striving  to  word  that  great  law  (which  must  exist) 
governing  the  phenomena  of  our  minds,  has  created 
an  original  idea  which,  though  based  only  on  theory, 
is  the  most  plausible  of  all  the  hypothese-s  that  have 
been  advanced  as  the  fundamental  on  which  to  build  the 
Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  He  suggests  that,  since 
everything  must  have  a controlling  factor,  our  mind 
(the  seat  of  the  senses)  is  governed  by  another  mind 
which  is,  in  turn,  held  in  check  by  the  brain  (the 
primary  mind).  The  seat  of  the  second  mind  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  chosen 
to  call  the  soul. 

This  secondary  mind  must  receive  all  its  ideas  and 
knowledge  through  the  brain,  but  thoughts  not  physi- 
cally present  are  handed  out  to  the  primary  mind  by 
the  secondary  one,  which  (hypothetically)  has  a per- 
fect memory.  These  ideas  are  made  manifest  by  the 
action  of  the  primary  mind  through  one  of  the  five 
senses.  We  are  always  in  abeyance  to  this  “soul”  of 
ours,  but  its  control  is  strongest  when  we  are  in  a 
half  doze,  and  weakest  when  we  are  awake  and  alert! 
This  “doze”  is  most  easily  obtained  by  a steady  con- 
’centration  along  one  train  of  thought. 

Read  those  last  sentences  again ! Isn’t  it  directly 
against  the  idea  that  you  have  cherished  since  child- 
hood, that  the  man  who  grasps  things  most  rapidly  is 
he  who  is  alert,  wide-eyed  and  “bn '"springs”? 

By  concentration  I don’t  mean  to  run  your  fingers 
through  your  hair,  knit  your  brows  violently  and 
tighten  the  muscles  all  over  your  body.  Precisely  the 
opposite.  Go  to  a dark  room,  get  comfortable,  then — 
just  think.  Expel  all  possible  physical  sensation  ! 

Did  you  ever  enter  the  room  where  a profound 
musician  was  studying  or  a thoughtful  literary  man 
was  scribbling  his  manuscript?  You  can  make  a sur- 
prising amount  of  noise  and  fuss  before  they  become 
aware  of  your  presence.  And  when  they  do  “come  to” 
it  is  with  the  start  of  a man  waking  from  a sleep.  The 
reason?  I have  stated  it.  “A  man  waking  from  a 
sleep.”  Mental  sleep?  Never.  Physical  sleep?  Yes. 
The  brain  and  body  were  “dozing.”.,  The  sub-conscious 
mind  was  governing  (through  one, channel  of  the  brain) 
the  hand  that  was  transcribing  tlic  thoughts  that  had 
been  stored  there  by  the  now  resting  brain.  Its  work 
was  done.  It  had  garnered  the  knowledge  and  packed 
it  in  the  memory;  the  sub-conscious,  mind  was  now 
accomplishing  its  mission  by  issuing  this  knowledge 
in  the  form  of  thoughts  and  ideas.  This  mode  of 
thinking  is  not  universally  applicable  for  the  literary 
man,  as  this  method  of  reasoning'  brings  forth  fruits 
of  only  one  type.  It  is,  however,  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  learning  and  production  of  ideas  in  an\<  field. 

Now  do  you  see  what  this  is  all  about?  It  applies 
to  your  field. 

Your  technic,  you  know,  does  not  lie  in  your  fingers 
but  in  your  head.  Still  further,  in  your  sub-conscious 
mind,  the  director  of  all  your  thoughtful  actions.  Now, 
at  what  time  does  this  “direction”  best  take  place? 

One  of  these  minds  (logically)  must  be  the  superior; 
one  must  be  above  the  other.  Contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing idea,  the  brain  is  really  the  higher,  for  it  is  in 
control  during  our  waking  hours,  while  the  “soul” 
(the  inferior)  directs  during  our  sleep.  Now,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  thoughts  can  flow  from  one  mind 
to  the  other  best  when  t hoy  (the  minds)  arc  on  the 
same  plane.  This  “position  of  minds”  is  evidently 
just  between  waking  and  sleeping.  It  is  in  that  calm, 
“dozing”  state.- at  which  time  you  arc  at  great  physi- 
cal ease,  that  your  capabilities  for  learning  arc  at 
their  highest  point  of  efficiency.  To  reach  this  state 
you  are  not  merely  to  rest  easily  and  let  your  thoughts 
run  riot.  Heavens — no!  Get  the  ease  part  and  then 
comes  the  work  of  dozing  and  waking  at  the  same 
time;  of  dozing  physically  and  not  mentally.  It’s 
called  Concentration.  (See  further  back,  and  remember 
the  details.) 


Did  you  ever  rack  your  brain  during  the  dayti; 
to  remember  some  particularly  brilliant  epigram  r 
clever  thought  that  you  had  conceived  while  lying  i 
bed,  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning?  T« 


"physical  doze.” 

Why  does  the  amateur  pianist  bungle  his  perfor 
ance  on  the  evening  of  his  or  her  debut ? Becaib 
he  is  wide  awake,  his  nerves  have  awakened  eve 
muscle  and  cell  in  the  body  and  the  two  minds  ;| 
drawn  further  apart,  so  that  the  “orders”  have  j 
travel  so  much  further  and  he  respectively  weaker]  I 
before  they  reach  the  “exit.”  This  all  sums  up  it  I 
the  fact  that  concentration,  which  is  the  key  to  || 
success,  is  not  obtained  by  sitting  erect  and  poppil 
the  eyes  wide  open,  but  by  expelling  all  possible  phy  l 
cal  sensation  and  directing  all  the  energies  tows  I 
guiding  the  mind ; not  forcing  the  brain.  Even 
successful  chauffeur  (who  guides  the  car)  is  not  t(J 
one  who  sits  bolt  upright  and  clenches  his  hands  j 
the  rim  of  the  steering  wheel,  but  the  man  that  lounjtj 
back  in  his  cushioned  seat  and,  by  : giving  the  gin 
an  occasional  “tip,”  keeps  the  car  on  its  course. 

Is  this  concentration  or  raising  the  secondary  mil 
hard  to  reach?  Intensely  so.  This  fact  is  the  tr|r: 
reason  for  our  having  so  few  really  great  pianist 
So  few  people  can  reach  the  goal  of  ConcentratiJ 
Few  musicians  even  know  of  the  secret.  That  kno\) 
edge  should  now  give  you  an  advantage. 

MORAL:  Discard  your  racking  stool  or  bench.  (k 
an  easy  chair  with  cushions  and  a hack.  Don’t  reck: 
so  far  as  to  overdo  the  matter,  but  make  yours! 
comfy.  Get  the  strong  light  out  of  your  eyes.  Do  ijj 
be  where  you  can  look  out  of  a window.  Keep  visit 4 
and  members  of  the  family  out  of  your  study.  Will 
you  come  to  a difficult  passage  don’t  lean  forwa, 
squint  and  tense  your  muscles.  Relax,  slacken  t| 
speed.  That  physical  motion  took  the  “director”  ft- 
titer  from  his  “employees,”  and  they  had  greater  difl 
culty  in  grasping  his  orders.  Remember  you  are  tryil 
to  put  something  “to  sleep,”  and  you  can  never  obtti 
that  result  by  an  irregular  series  of  jerks. 

Your  teacher  has  probably  preached  relax  to  yl 
until  you  have  dreamed  the  word.  Do  you  see  t| 
reason  now?  Maybe,  if  you  tell  them  about  it,  thk 
will  see  the  reason,  too. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SPEAKING 
VOICE  TO  SINGERS. 


BY  RALPH  LEECH  STERNER. 


Very  few  singers  have  any  idea  how  carefully  t 
speaking  voice  should  he  preserved.  If  you  have 
well-placed  singing  voice,  you  do  not  sing  with  a throaj 
tone,  and  consequently  your  speaking  voice  should  liW 
wise  be  placed  well  forward.  However,  you  may  uni 
much  good  singing  practice  by  singing  incorrectly. 

If  you  would  have  a well-placed  singing  voice,  I 
not  alone  sing  from  the  head,  but  speak  from  the  /tc] 
also.  Make  your  speaking  tones  as  forward,  at  t 
same  time  as  robust,  as  possible.  Remember  til 

singing  in  the  head  and  speaking  throaty  is  a gra 
strain  on  any  voice,  and  it  shows  that  the  singing  voi 
is  either  not  adequately  trained,  or  the  speaking  voi 
would  follow  suit  and  be  resonant,  not  throaty. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  foremost  in  your  mil 
while  studying  is  to  work  hard  on  every  little  poi) 
Remember,  the  human  voice  is  so  delicate  that  you  c; 
afford  to  let  nothing  slip  by  or  be  left  undone, 
series  of  these  “slips”  is  fatal. 

If  you  will  notice  the  speaking  voices  of  gre 
singers  you  will  usually  find  that  there  is  an  evide 
effort  to  keep  the  voice  placed  as  far  "forward” 
possible.  Few  of  us  speak  as  we  should  speak.  It 
natural  for  us  to  follow  the  conventions  of  the  tint 
or  the  provincial  pronunciation  of  the  district  in  whi 
we  live.  We  are  actually  afraid  to  employ  our  voic 
to  the  fullness  of  their  rich  natural  qualities  for  fe 
that  wc  may  he  .accused  of  being  “affected.”  Cons 
quently  some  go  on  cackling,  or  squawking,  or  whee 
ing,  whereas  with  a little  attention  they  might  derek 
a noble  individual  quality.  For  the  singer  this  wou 
prove  a great  help,  for  it  would  amount  to  practicii 
every  moment  lie  was  speaking.  The  great  art: 
Titto  Rnffo  seems  to  have  no  more  effort  in  singii 
than  lie  docs  in  talking.  In  fact,  one  hardly  realiz 
when  lie  is  singing  a role  that  he  is  doing  anythil 
other  than  speaking  it  precisely  as  a great  actor  wou 
speak.  His  art  is  such  that  his  production  is  absolute 
normal.  A normal  voice  production  presupposes  p< 
feet  speaking  as  well  as  perfect  singing.  There 
far  more  in  this  than  many  arc  willing  to  admit. 
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Developing  the  Greatest  Possible  Velocity  in  Scale  Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

A Systematic  Plan  Based  upon  Approved  Physiological  and  Psychological  Principles 


(The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  chapter  of  the 
riter’s  manual  of  scale  playing  entitled  Mastering -the 
leales  and  Arpeggios.  While  it  presupposes  a thorough 
[nowledge  of  scale  playing  as  may  be  developed  through 
;ie  scale  exercises  and  scale  forms  indicated  in  pre- 
ious  sections  of  the  same  book,  it  nevertheless  pro- 
ides  any  advanced  student  with  a complete  plan  for 
eveloping  velocity  in  a manner  difficult  to  obtain  by 
rdinary  means.) 

In  elementary  work  in  scale  playing  the  velocity  of 
ivo  hundred  and  eight  notes  a minute  may  be  con- 
, idered  adequate.  This  is  a very  comfortable  rate 
ideed  even  for  the  player  of  moderate  ability.  In  fact, 
ie  demand  for  very  great  velocity  in  the  actual  per- 
ormance  of  advanced  pianoforte  pieces  is  very  limited, 
lowever,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  “tonic” 
ffect  of  the  ability  to  play  scales  at  a very  high  rate 
f speed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
kill  to  meet  any  speed  emergency  which  may  arise  in 
he  performance  of  any  piece. 

The  scales  employing  five  black  piano  keys  conform 

0 the  natural  shape  of  the  hand.  The  shortness  of  the 
humb  in  comparison  with  the  fingers  seems  to  put  the 
and  in  position  to  fit  these  scales  with  black  keys  far 
etter  than  those  in  which  fewer  black  keys  are  used. 

possibly  the  most  difficult  of  all  scales  to  play  is  the 
cale  of  C major  as  it  is  the  one  least  adapted  to  the 
latural  shape  of  the  hand.  For  this  reason  the  scale 
if  D flat  major  has  been  generally  employed  by  experts 
n technic. 

The  experienced  teacher  knows  that  velocity  de- 
eloped  in  connection  with  one  scale  will  also  affect 
.11  other  scales.  That  is,  velocity  developed  in  the 
;cale  of  D flat  will  enable  the  player  to  execute  any  of 
he  other  scales  at  a much  more  rapid  rate, 
v!  It  is  possible  to  develop  scale  playing  until  a rate  con- 
iderably  higher  than  one  thousand  notes  per  minute  is 
eached.  Of  course,  this  presupposes  perfect  touch 
:onditions  and  careful  systematic  playing. 

There  comes  a time,  however,  when  the  gradual  de- 
velopment by  means  of  advancing  the  metronome  step 
>y  step  seems  to  fail  in  producing  results.  Then  it  will 
>e  found  that  progress  will  depend  upon  many  repeti- 

1 ions  of  what  might  be  called  “spurts”  of  speed.  The 
nethod  given  hereafter  is  thoroughly  scientific  and  in- 

ji  numerable  experiments  made  by  the  author  with  his 
H iwn  pupils  have  invariably  been  attended  with  satis- 
n (factory  results. 

The  principle  of  the  following  series  of  exercises  is 
n that  of  developing  separate  sections  until  a very  high 
I*  rate  of  speed  is  attained  and  then  uniting  the  sections, 
u The  system  requires  patience  and  perseverance,  but  will 
e-  surely  repay  the  student  who  persists  until  the  desired 
speed  is  accomplished. 

S1  Accent  only  the  first  and  last  notes  of  each  section. 
The  intervening  notes  are  played  so  lightly  that  the 
player  hardly  knows  that  the  hand  has  passed  over 
them.  In  fact  the  performer  should  think  only  of  the 
' first  and  last  notes  of  each  section.  He  seems  to  leap 
from  the  first  “Pier  Note”  to  the  last  “Pier  Note  as 
the  mountain  deer  leaps  from  crag  to  crag.  I he  notes 
in  the  interim  are  played  in  passing  almost  without  con- 
scious thought.  Poise  the  hand  and  arm  in  refaxed 
condition  over  the  first  note  and  with  a kind  of  muscu- 
lar impulse  like  a “swoop,”  pass  easily  to  the  last  note, 
.ill  n Play  at  all  times  without  the  least  suggestion  of  strain. 

Invariably  rest  the  hand  for  a few  seconds  before  ic- 
ing peating  the  exercise. 

:alj  For  our  purposes  we  shall  employ  the  four  octave 
(I  j scale  and  divide  this  scale  into  sections  of  eight  notes 

",o1  each. 

,l“11  The  first  note  of  each  section  we  shall  term  a Pier 


Section  II  Section  III 


Section  VI 


This  name  has  been  adopted  because  we  shall  now 
attempt  to  build  up  the  scale  between  these  Pier  Notes 
as  though  the  scale  notes ^ formed  a series  of  bridges 
between  the  Pier  Notes. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  is  that  of  accustom- 
ing the  hand  to  the  general  contour  of  the  scale  by 
playing  the  Pier  Notes  in  succession  until  the  highest 
speed  of  the  metronome  is  reached.  Starting  at  about 
100,  gradually  raise  the  speed  until  208  is  attained. 

Play  first  the  left  hand  and  then  the  right  hand,  al- 
ways playing  each  hand  separately  at  first.  The  right 
finger  must  invariably  be  placed  upon  the  right  note. 
It  is  better  to  employ  the  finger  touch  in  these  exercises. 


Right  Hand  Fingering  above 


Left  Hand  Fingering  below 


When  the  pupil  is  able  to  play  the  Pier  Notes  at  the 
highest  rate  of  speed,  each  section  or  bridge  should  be 
developed. 

Play  the  first  section,  starting  at  about  the  rate  of 
I = 60.  Gradually  raise  this  rate  step  by  step  until  a 
rate  of  about  I = 132  is  reached.  Do  not  try  to  reach 
I = 208  at  first.  After  the  pupil  can  play  the  first  sec- 
tion at  this  rate  with 'ease  and  fluency,  play  the  second 
section  and  develop  it  in  a similar  manner.  Then  pio- 
ceed  with  the  other  sections  until  each  one  of  the  seven 
sections  has  been  developed  to  the  speed  of  J 208. 


Kach  hand  plays  separately.  Period  of  rest  during 
which  the  hand  and  arm  are  completely  relaxed. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  each  section 

Sec.  I D flat  to  E flat. 

Sec.  II  E flat  to  F. 

Sec.  Ill  F to  G flat. 

Sec.  TV  G flat  to  G flat. 

Sec.  V G flat  to  F. 

Sec.  VI  F to  E flat. 

Sec.  VII  E flat  to  D flat. 

A careful  examination  of  the  first  music  example 
given  reveals  that  velocity  may  be  obtained  by  merely 
leaping  from  one  Pier  Note  to  the  next  Pier  Note  up 
and  down  the  scale. 


When  all  sections  have  been  developed  singly  the 
student’s  next  step  is  to  play  two  sections  at  a time  in 
the  following  order.  The  pupil  will  find  advancement 
a trifle  more  difficult  than  that  encountered  in  playing 
single  sections. 

A very  important  point  is  that  of  giving  the  arm  and 
hand  sufficient  rest  between  the  repetitions.  Under  no 
conditions  should  the  muscles  be  exerted  beyond  the 
point  of  the  slightest  fatigue. 

Sections  I and  II  united. 

Accent  on  the  first  and  last  note  only. 


SECTIONS  1 and  II  united 

Accent  on  the  first  and  last  notes  only 


In  similar  manner  unite  Sections  II  and  III 

III  “ IV 

IV  “ V 

V “ VI 

VI  “ VII 

VII  “ 1 

The  next  step  is  to  unite  three  sections  and  advance 
each  section  as  indicated  in  the  previous  examples. 
The  rate  of  advancement  may  be  a little  slower  than 
with  two  sections. 

Sections  1,  II  and  111  united. 

Accent  on  the  first  and  last  notes  only. 


SECTIONS  1.  II  and  III  united 
Accent  on  the  first  and  lust  notes  only 

* '•  2 


\ separately 

2 

— 

In  similar  manner  unite  sections  II,  ITT,  and  IV ; III, 
IV  and  V;  IV,  V and  VI;  V,  VI  and  VII;  VI,  VII 
and  I ; VII,  1 and  II. 

The  next  step  is  to  unite  four  sections  after  the 
manner  followed  in  the  preceding  plan.  Start  each 
section  of  four  notes  beginning  with  each  consecutive 
Pier  Note  in  succession.  Always  give  the  hand  abun- 
dant rest  and  relaxation  between  each  section. 

With  this  drill  the  pupil  can  undoubtedly  play  the 
entire  four  octave  scale  (each  hand  separately)  at  the 
rate  of  one  quarter  note  equals  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  beats  of  the  metronome  or  about  1056  notes  a 
minute. 

In  order  to  advance  the  speed  beyond  the  above  rate, 
the  entire  process  should  be  repeated,  developing  each 
section  but  starting  at  the  metronomic  rale  of  about 
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100.  Working  in  the  foregoing  manner  the  limits  of 
speed  can  only  be  measured  by  the  student’s  ambitions 
and  willingness  to  work.  When  the  metronomic  speed 
of  160  is  reached  the  pupil  will  be  playing  at  the  rate 
of  1280  notes  a minute.  Beyond  this  the  greatest  pos- 
sible clearness  must  be  preserved.  Unless  this  precau- 
tion is  taken,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  ear  to  hear  each 
note  of  the  scale  distinctly. 

The  writer  found  in  the  cases  of  many  pupils  that  a 
speed  of  1400  and  more  notes  a minute  was  not  only 
possible  but  could  almost  invariably  be  accomplished 
when  this  system  was  carefully  and  persistently  de- 
veloped with  minute  attention  to  detail.  Good  results 
can  not  be  expected  unless  the  pupil  has  had  a thorough 
preparation  in  touch  and  in  elementary  scale  work. 

The  ambitious  pupil  will  not  be  content  to  develop 
velocity  in  one  scale  alone.  He  should  apply  the  same 
principles  to  one  or  two  of  the  other  major  scales. 
However,  the  writer  does  not  advise  even  the  most 
industrious  to  attempt  to  develop  great  velocity  in  all 
scales.  The  pupil  will  soon  notice  that  the  dexterity 
he  acquires  will  influence  his  playing  in  all  other  scales. 

Dr.  William  Mason  in  his  second  book  of  Touch  and 
Technic  suggests  the  means  of  developing  velocity  by 
adding  one  more  note  at  a time  to  the  scale  run.  This 
is  an  excellent  plan  but  regular  progress  in  developing 
velocity  demands  regular  exercises  and  systematic  use 
of  the  metronome. 


THE  FIFTH  TRIENNIAL  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

Reported  Especially  for  The  Etude 

BY  J.  LAWRENCE  ERB. 

One  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  progress  in  the  musical 
profession  to-day  is  the  fact  that  musicians,  especially 
musical  educators,  “get  together”  much  more  frequently. 
— and  more  amicably, — than  of  yore.  In  America  we 
have  National,  State,  County  and  City  organizations 
which  are  teaching  musicians  that  in  union  there  is 
strength,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  try  in  these  days  to 
go  one's  way  alone.  Right  in  line  with  these  American 
societies, — and  other  countries  have  them  too, — is  the 
International  Musical  Society,  which  meets  every  three 
years  in  some  capital  or  great  musical  center  for  a ten- 
days’  congress,  and  in  the  intermediate  period  has 
national  and  sectional  meetings  (the  American  meeting 
is  in  connection  with  the  Music  Teachers’  National 
Association  sessions,  though  there  are  State  sections 
which  meet  more  frequently).  It  also  supports  two 
magazines,  and,  in  France,  occasionally  publishes  a 
volume,  the  product  of  one  or  another  of  its  members. 

The  attendance  at  the  Congresses  is  practically 
world-wide,  though  the  actual  number  of  delegates,  as 
is  usual  at  such  gatherings,  does  not  exceed  250  to  300. 
A most  imposing  list  of  Presidents,  headed  by  Prime 
Minister  Louis  Barthout,  included  a large  number  of 
prominent  national  and  municipal  officials  and  practi- 
cally all  the  French  composers  of  any  importance. 
There  was  besides  an  executive  committee  which  pro- 
vided a most  excellent, — and  almost  superabundant, — 
array  of  papers  and  discussions,  concerts  and  receptions 
and  opera  performances,  all  free  to  the  Congressists. 

AN  INTERESTING  RECITAL. 

Practically  all  the  papers  and  discussions  came  the 
first  week,  while  most  of  the  concerts  came  the  second 
week.  The  opening  reception,  the  evening  of  June  1st, 
enlisted  the  services  of  a number  of  prominent  Parisian 
singers  and  instrumentalists,  and,  to  crown  the  event, 
two  pieces,  one  of  his  own  composition,  by  Louis 
Diemer,  the  venerable  and  beloved  French  pianist,  who 
though  past  70  still  plays  with  dash  and  precision. 
(The  services  of  an  excellem  caterer  are  also  worth 
mentioning.)  The  next  morning  witnessed  the  formal 
opening  ceremonies  at  the  Sorbonne,  with  addresses  by 
Premier  Barthout,  Dr.  d’Ecorcheville,  President  of  the 
Paris  section  of  the  1.  M.  S.,  Dr.  Adler,  representative 
of  the  Austrian  government  (but  lie  spoke  in  French) 
and  others.  Nearly  all  foreign  governments  of  any 
consequence  had  sent  official  delegates,  but  the  United 
States,  though  invited,  had  no  such  representative, 
though  there  were  six  delegates  attending  the  sessions 
from  the  American  section. 

Four  morning  and  three  afternoon  sessions  ot  three 
hours  each  were  devoted  entirely  to  papers  and  discus- 
sions. besides  two  evenings  given  up  to  special  dis- 
cussions. one  on  acoustics  and  the  other  on  the  photog- 
raphy of  the  voice.  The  range  of  subjects  covered 
was  wide,  there  being  the  eight  sections,  Secular  His- 
tory.  Religious  History,  Esthetics,  Ethnology,  Acoustics, 
Instruments,  Bibliography,  and  Theory  and  Notation, 


each  presided  over  by  the  foremost  man  in  his  depart- 
ment in  France.  Only  one  paper  was  read  by  an 
American,  in  the  ethnology  section,  “Recent  advances 
in  comparative  music  science,”  by  W.  van  Dyck  Bing- 
ham, Professor  of  Psychology  in  Dartmouth  College, 
though  Prof.  Hamilton  C.  MacDougall,  of  Wellesley, 
was  down  on  the  program  of  the  Theory  section  for  a 
paper  on  "Helpful  suggestions  as  to  teaching  Harmony 
drawn  from  the  methods  of  language  study,”  but  was 
unable  to  be  present,  so  the  paper  was  not  read.  The 
official  languages  of  the  Congress  were  French,  German, 
English,  and  Italian,  and  all  four  were  spoken  in  many 
of  the  discussions,  though  nearly  all  the  remarks  were 
made  and  most  of  the  business  transacted  in  either 
French  or  German.  Other  papers  in  English  were 
“Hebridean  Songs,”  “Shakespeare  and  Irish  Music,” 
“Church  Music  in  England,”  and  “Music  in  the  armies 
and  navies  of  Europe,”  though  Fuller-Maitland,  of 
London,  wrote  a paper  in  French  on  “The  works  of 
J.  S.  Bach  transcribed  for  the  pianoforte”  and  H.  C. 
de  Lafontaine,  also  of  London,  one  on  “Lewis  Grabu,” 
while  H.  Bewerung,  of  Ireland,  wrote  one  in  German, 
“The  employment  of  word-accents  in  the  Gregorian 
chant;”  Herbert  Antcliffe,  of  Sheffield,  in  French  on 
“Emotion  and  representation  in  music,”  and  Miss  Maud 
Mann,  of  London,  in  French,  on  “The  song  and  the 
music  of  the  Hindus.”  This  list  will  give  a fair  idea  of 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  covered,  though  it  does  not 
begin  to  suggest  the  number  of  nationalities  actually 
represented  on  the  program. 

A GLUCK  ANNIVERSARY. 

Musically  the  Congress  was  a great  success,  largely 
because  the  French  wisely  refrained  from  exhibiting 
their  very  latest  “enfants  terrible,”  but  instead  gave  a 
great  variety  of  works  from  the  early  masters  who  are 
now  rarely,  all  too  rarely,  heard.  Even  on  the  night 
of  the  opening  reception,  the  selections  were  quite 
evenly  divided  between  the  old  and  the  new,  and  after 
that,  the  modern  French  school  was  only  once  heard 
from — in  the  Sunday  morning  service  in  Ste.  Clotilde. 
In  fact  the  first  musical  event  which  the  Congressists 
were  privileged  to  hear  was  emphatically  old-fashioned, 
though  supremely  lovely.  It  was  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Gluck,  a gala  performance  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  produced  in  their  very  best  manner  under  the 
most  capable  direction  of  Paul  Vidal,  who  was  for  so 
many  years  a tower  of  strength  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
An  act  each  from  “Iphigenie  en  Tauride,”  “Alceste,” 
and  “Orfeo”  was  given,  and,  especially  the  Orfeo,  was 
as  fine  artistically  as  any  thing  operatic  many  of  us  had 
ever  seen.  The  scenery  and  ensemble  were  perfect. 
This  was  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the  first  week. 
On  Friday  evening  was  an  excellent  concert  of  music 
of  the  Renaissance,  choral,  organ,  and  string  quartette, 
in  the  Salle  Gaveau,  which  was  a fine  foretaste  of  the 
good  things  to  follow  the  succeeding  week.  On  Satur- 
day evening  there  was  the  unique  privilege  of  hearing 
(and  seeing)  a festival  service  (Pentecost)  in  the 
American  church,  which,  for  novelty,  surpassed  any- 
thing that  the  American  delegation  at  least  had  ever 
experienced. 

SPECIAL  CHURCH  SERVICES. 

The  second  week  opened  bright  and  early  with  a 
special  service  of  contemporaneous  French  church  music 
in  Ste.  Clotilde,  where  Charles  Tournemire,  the  brilliant 
pupil  of  Cesar  Franck  plays  the  grand  organ.  The 
program  comprised  organ  compositions  by  Franck 
played  by  Tournemire  and  choral  works  by  Saint- 
Saens,  Ch.  Bordes,  d’  Indy,  Faure,  and  Dubois,  worship- 
f ully  and  artistically  done  under  the  direction  of  Jules 
Meunier,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  L.  Cazajus  at  the 
chancel  organ.  Monday  was  a red-letter  day, — in  more 
ways  than  one, — for  there  were  three  musical  events  of 
unique  and  highest  artistic  interest,  besides  an  unparal- 
leled hail-storm  in  the  afternoon,  which  made  snow- 
1 ailing  temporarily  the  most  popular  sport  in  Paris. 
In  the  morning  the  glorious  Sainte  Chapelle  was  the 
scene  of  a concert  of  primitive  French  music,  mostly 
choral,  but  with  an  instrumental  number  and  numerous 
accompaniments,  dating  back  to  the  century  for  the 
earliest  compositions,  and  then  on  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th.  The  place, — the  performance  was  an 
almost  unheard  of  event  in  this  particular  edifice, — and 
the  unusual  quality  of  the  music  made  the  concert  one 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  fortunate  hearers.  Then 
in  the  afternoon  the  beautiful  Galerie  des  Glaers  in  the 
famous  Palace  of  Versailles  was  opened  by  special  per- 
mission for  a concert  of  early  French  chamber  music  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  interpreted  by  some  of  the 
best  Parisian  instrumentalists,  including  a fine  per- 
former on  the  clavichord,  assisted  by  artists  from  the 
operas.  This,  too,  was  a unique  affair,  both  artistically 


and  in  its  setting.  In  the  evening  the  Congressists  we 
the  guests  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  at  the  beau 
ful  theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  when  Verdi’s  Ote ij 
was  given  with  Felix  Weingartner  conducting  and  Mrr 
Weingartner,  Sig.  Ferrari-Fontana,  and  Vanni  Marcot 
in  the  leading  roles. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Invalidi 
in  the  morning,  Joseph  Bonnet,  the  brilliant  organist  <' 
Ste.  Eustache,  played  a number  of  French  organ  piec 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  while  the  Societe  G. 
Handel  with  assisting  soloists,  sang  under  the  directic 
of  Felix  Raugel,  Chapel  Master  of  Ste.  Eustache, 
program  of  French  church  music  of  the  same  pefjo 
In  the  afternoon,  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Ho 
Spirit,  under  the  direction  of  the  Maitre  de  Chapell 
M.  J.  Jemain,  a concert  of  Huguenot  music  was  give 
largely  made  up  of  works  by  Claude  Goudimel.  T1  ' 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  banquet  in  the  Grand  Hotel 
foyowed  by  a comic  opera  by  Monsigny,  “Les  Aveul 
Indiscrets,”  done  by  leading  artists  and  dancers  froii 
the  two  operas  and  a large  orchestra,  conducted  In 
Gabriel  Grovlez.  The  table-of-honor  could  almost  hail 
served  as  a gallery  of  French  composers,  for  most  cl 
the  famous  composers  living  in  Paris  were  there,  heqde, 
by  Saint-Saens  and  Gabriel  Faure  (directors  of  the  cot 
servatoire).  Ex-Premier  Louis  Barthout  presided  'an 
made  a most  felicitous  address,  and  was  followed- El 
a properly  imposing  list  of  speakers. 

A REMARKABLE  LECTURE. 

On  Thursday,  in  the  morning  an  unusually  interestin 
feature  was  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Hindu  music  by 
remarkable  Hindu  musician,  Inayat  Khan,  assisted  b 
three  compatriots.  He  gave  a wonderful  exhibition  p 
vocal  flexibility,  and  incidentally  reconstructed  some  on 
the  ideas  of  his  hearers  regarding  oriental  music.  I 
the  afternoon  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Princeslj 
Polignac  (an  American  woman)  was  thrown  open  fo 
a performance  of  early  French  orchestral  music  unde 
the  direction  of  Paul  Vidal.  Jacques  Thibaud  con 
tributed  two  most  artistic  violin  solos  and  Mme.  Wand 
Landowska  captivated  her  hearers  with  her  clavichor 
solos.  Several  opera  singers  also  contributed  solo; 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  closing  event  of  th 
Congress,  a concert  of  Brazilian  music  in  the  Sail 
Grand,  under  the  direction  of  the  Brazilian  composej 
and  conductor,  Elpidio  Pereira.  Orchestral  number; 
vocal  solos,  and  a reading  with  orchestral  accompani 
ment  made  up  a most  enjoyable  evening,  and  it  is  fai 
to  say  that  to  most  of  the  hearers  it  was  a revelatio; 
of  what  Brazil  has  accomplished  musically. 

Such  of  the  Congressists  as  remained  were  guests  a 
the  initial  concert  on  Sunday  evening  the  14th,  at  th 
Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  of  the  Chorus  Orfeo; 
Catala  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  under  the  direction  o 
Lluis  Millet,  who  was  also  its  founder.  This  chorus  o; 
250  men,  women  and  children  gave  a thrill  to  even  th 
most  blase  of  its  hearers,  for,  from  all  accounts,  it  ha 
been  many  a.  day,  if  ever,  since  such  unaccompanic 
choral  work  has  been  heard  in  Paris.  Certainly  sucl 
a demonstration  as  the  chorus  and  its  conductor  re 
ceived  throughout  the  evening  is  accorded  very  fev 
musicians. 

The  next  Congress  will  be  held  in  Berlin,  presumabl 
in  1917,  though  it  is  permissible  to  hold  them  every  tw 
years,  if  so  desired. 


ARE  WE  DISEASED  WITH  TREMOLO? 

Possibly  the  most  detestable  thing  in  singing  is  wha 
is  generally  known  as  tremolo.  There  are  only  on 
or  two  animals  naturally  afflicted  with  this  vice,  an 
there  is  little  reason  why  human  singers  should  tak 
their  models  from  goats  and  sheep.  There  has  recentl 
been  a great  hue  and  cry  against  tremolo  because  som 
teachers  in  public  schools  have  found  children  afflicte 
by  it.  The  origin  of  the  contagion  is  easy  to  trace- 
ignorant,  untrained  rag-time  singers  in  cheap  movin 
picture 'shows.  The  child  imitates  what  it  hears  rathe 
than  building  his  vocal  ideals  in  his  imagination.  On 
might  be  born  a Patti  and  yet  be  brought  up  with 
“tin  pan  alley”  environment.  Be  very  careful  wha 
your ’child  hears  if  you  wish  to  safeguard  his  voic< 
Mr.  Tertius  Noble,  formerly  organist  of  York  Minste 
and  now  organist  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  New  Yorl 
says  that  he  has  heard  more  tremolo  in  his  short  sta 
in  America  than  in  all  his  previous  lifetime  in  England 
“Even  small  boys  are  tainted  with  it,  and  can  ther 
be  anything  more  inartistic  than  a choir  of  thirty  o 
forty  voices  all  indulging  in  a tremolo,  and  yet  thi 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing.”  If  things  are  as  bad  a 
Mr.  Noble  makes  them  out  to  be  it  behooves  ever; 
American  teacher  to  try  to  cure  those  who  come  in  hi 
vicinity. 
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A Concise  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Noted  Composers  Who  Have 


Written  Music  in  Lighter  Vein 


The  Salon 

The  composer  who  has  not  written  music  in  lighter 
ein  is  to  be  pitied.  Greatness  does  not  mean  sombre- 
ess.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Wagner  and  even 
Irahms  have  been  responsible  for  some  of  the  merriest 
nusic  ever  written.  Whether  it  be  a hunt  for  a Losl 
iroschen”  a “Gipsy  Rondo,”  the  capers  of  Figaro,  or  a 
olicking  Hungarian  dance  the  masters  have  all  shown 
is  very  plainly  that  they  can  laugh  and  joke  as  well  as 
ry  and  frown. 

There  are,  however,  composers  who  have  given  the 
vorld  music  which  is  designed  to  delight  as  well  as  to 
.ppeal  to  their  musical  artistic  sensibilities.  It  has  been 
■xceedingly  hard  to  make  a list  of  this  kind,  for  so 
nany  of  the  great  masters  have  contributed  to  the 
nerry  side  of  music  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  where 
o draw  the  line.  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Zhopin  and  Tchaikowsky  have  written  some  of  the 
lappiest  music  ever  penned.  Again  there  are  ceitain 
lames  in  the  following  list  that  may  seem  incongruous 
leside  certain  others.  Chaminade,  for  instance  who 
las  written  some  of  the  most  exquisite,  most  delicate, 
nost  individual  piano  pieces  in  all  the  literature  of 
he  piano  looks  strange  beside  such  an  obviously  com- 
nercial  composer  as  Gobbaerts,  who  is  admitted  to  this 
ist  because  of  his  enormously  popular  teaching  pieces. 
There  were  other  composers  of  purely  pedagogical 
' pieces  who  have  been  omitted  because  their  works  were 
lot  designed  primarily  to  entertain.  However,  the 
Etude  reader  will  prize  this  list  because  much  of  the 
» information  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  bio- 
r graphical  dictionary  and  it  is  information  of  much 
: more  daily  usefulness  than  three-fourths  of  that  con- 
it tained  in  many  large,  expensive  and  learned  works. 

Ar  rkniz  I s i ac.  Born  Camprodon,  Spain,  1801  : died  Cambo 
Les  Bains,  France.  1909.  Pupil  of  Liszt,  Jadassohn, 
Marmontcl  and  Iieineckc.  Composed  operettas,  a sym- 
phonic poem,  and  many  piano  pieces,  including  a well 
known  Tango  in  D. 

D'U.i-.mtT,  Charles.  Born  Altona,  Germany,  1809;  died 
[ 18G0.  Father  of  the  celebrated  pianist.  Composed  much 

dance  music,  including  a popular  quadrille. 
iSCHER.  Joseph.  Born  Groningen,  Holland,  1*29 ; died 
I.ondon,  1809.  Best  known,  perhaps  by  his  song,  Alice, 
Where  Art  Thou,  but  also  wrote  a very  large  number  of 
showy  pianoforte  pieces. 

Atherton',  Frank  P.  Born  Virden,  111..  1808;  died  1911 
Fine  teacher  and  performer  on  violin  and  pianii.  !sei\ed 
In  the  Spanish  American  war.  Among  his  Luoiite_  (om- 
posltlons  ni.iv  be  mentioned  Croon  of  Triumph  Military 
March.  Morris  Dance.  Sun  Shower,  etc. 

At  her  Daniel  Francis  Esprit.  Born  Caen,  France,  1i8J  ; 
died  Paris.  1871.  Composer  of  many  brilliant  light  operas, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  Masiinicllo  and  fra  Diavolo. 
Followed  Cherubini  as  director  of  the  Ians  Cohserv atoi y. 
Audran,  Edmond.  Born  Lyons.  France.  1842  : died  'lierce- 
' vllle  1901.  Composer  of  light  operas,  including  Olnellt, 
La  Mascottc,  and  La  Toupee. 

Bachmann,  Georges.  Born  about  1848;  died  Paris,  1894. 
Wrote  many  piano  pieces,  the  most  success)  ul  of  which  is 
I.es  Sylph  es. 

Badahczevska.  Teki.a.  Warsaw.  1838-02.  Wrote  many 
piano  pieces,  of  which  The  M avion’ h Draper  is  best  known. 
Bai.fe,  Michael  William.  Born  Dublin.  1808;  died  Rownov 
Ahbev  England,  1870.  Wrote  many  operas,  of  which  I hr 
Bohemian  Girl  is  best  known.  Also  wrote  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces. 

Balmi-elder,  Friedrich.  Dresden.  1880.  Contemporary 
composer  of  favorite  piano  pieces,  the  best  known  of 
wtrcli  and  the  most  popular  are  Peasant  Dance  and  Homlo 
Mil/non. 


The  Dance 


The  Operetta 


Behr,  Franz.  Born  Liibtheen,  Mechlenburg,  1887 : died 
1898.  Composer  of  many  popular  piano  pieces,  mostly 
published  under  various  pseudonyms. 

Bendel,  Franz.  Born  Schdnlinde,  Bohemia,  188.".  : died 
Berlin,  1874.  Pupil  of  Proksch  and  Liszt:  visited  America 
as  pianist  for  Peace  Jubilee.  Composed  a concerto,  many 
etudes  and  numerous  piano  pieces,  the  most  popular  of 
which  are  probably  By  Moonlight,  Am  Genfen  See  aud 
Dornroschen. 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley.  Loudon,  1780-1855.  Com- 
poser of  operas  and  much  popular  music.  Best  kno'wu  as 
the  composer  of  the  music  to  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Blon/ Franz  von.  Born  Berlin,  1861.  Contemporary  com- 
poser of  opera  and  other  music.  Has  written  a number 
of  excellent  piano  pieces,  including  Serenade  D' Amour, 
When  Blowers  Bloom,  With  Courage  and  Strength,  Em- 
per  or  March. 

Blttmenschf.in,  William  Leonard.  Born  Brensbaeh,  near 
Darmstadt,  1849.  Active  musician  who  has  held  prominent 
positions.  ’Has  composed  many  popular  pieces,  including 
Castanets,  Fleurette,  Ever  True,  Good  Bight,  Dear  Heart. 

Boiim,  Carl.  Born  Berlin,  1844.  Contemporary  composer 
of  a large  number  of  popular  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces. 
Among  the  songs  the  best  known  is  Still  wie  die  Baeht; 
among  piano  pieces  .Murmuring  Spring,  Polacca  Bnllantc, 
By  the  Mountain  Spring. 

Boieldieu,  Francesco  Adrien.  Born  Rouen  1775;  died 
Tarcv  1884  One  o'f  the  most  famous  of  French  com- 
posers, whose  light  opera  La  Dame  Blanche  is  typical  of 
his  melodious  gifts. 

BOROWSKI,  Felix.  Born  Burton,  England,  1872.  Con- 
temporary composer,  critic  and  teacher  of  Polish  descent, 
at  present  located  in  Chicago.  His  compositions  include 
the  famous  Adoration  for  violin,  and  his  popular  Mazurka 
No.  2 in  C Minor,  as  well  as  many  favorite  songs,  etc. 

Bn\GA  Gaetano.  Born  Giulianova.  1829;  died  Milan,  1907. 
Famous  ’cellist,  who  lived  and  played  in  many  capitals. 
Was. a friend  of  Rossini.  Best  remembered  by  his  Angels 
Serenade. 

Br; palos. si  Ernest.  Contemporary  composer  well  known  in 
England.  Composed  the  well  known  La  Git  ana  waltz. 
Studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1881. 

CtRRENO,  Teresa.  Born  Caracas,  Venezuela,  1858.  While 
especially  noted  as  a piano  virtuoso,  Mme.  Carreno  has 
composed  some  delightful  piano  pieces,  including  Basket 
of  Flowers,  etc. 

Celi.Ier,  Alfred.  London,  1844-91.  Wrote  several  tuneful 
and  successful  popular  operas,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  Dorothji. 

Chabrier,  Alexis  Emmanuel.  Born  Ambert,  France,  1841  ; 
died  Paris,  1894.  Famous  composer  of  serious  music, 
who  also  wrote  operettas,  piano  pieces,  etc.  The  best 
known  of  his  piano  pieces  is  probably  the  piano  arrange- 
ment of  his  orchestral  Rhapsody,  Espana. 

Cn  vm  I nape,  Cecile.  Born  Paris.  1801.  Composer  of  dis- 
tinguished ability.  While  she  lias  confined  lierself  mostly 
to  songs  and  piano  music  of  a more  or  less  intimate 
nature,  her  compositions  are  always  interesting  alike  for 
the  melodiousness  and  for  their  original  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  treatment.  The  best  known  of  her  piano  pieces 
are  The  Scarf  Dance,  La  I.isonjera  and  Air  dc  Ballet. 

Crvmf.r  Johann  Baptist.  Born  Mannheim,  1771:  died 

i.ondon.  1858.  Unlike  Clementi  he  wrote  piano  pieces 
designed  to  entertain  as  well  as  to  instruct.  His  reputa- 
tion however,  rests  solidly  on  his  pedagogical  works. 

Czerny,  Carl  Vienna.  1791-1857.  While  best  known  for 
his  innumerable  studies,  be  wrote  also  a number  o 
operatic  transcriptions,  and  indeed  much  music  in  all 
forms.  Very  little  of  bis  music,  except  the  invaluable 
technical  studies,  is  ever  heard. 

Czirclka,  Alphons.  Born  Szege-Viirall.va.  1842;  died 
Vienna  1894.  Conductor  and  military  bandmaster.  oin 
posed  a number  of  works,  including  six  operettas,  much 
dance  music  and  piano  music.  He  is  perhaps  best  ie- 
p'cmliered  by  Love’s  Dream  After  the  Ball  and  Gin  nth 
Stephanie. 

D \ ncla.  Jean  Baptiste  Charles.  Born  Bagneres.  lb. 
dircl  Tunis,  1907.  Famous  violinist,  who  composed  a 
number  of  popular  pieces  and  also  transcribed  much 
operatic  music  for  his  instrument. 

DFi.ip.es.  Ci.Fment  Philibert  I.fio.  Born  St.  Germain i dn 
VI  1820:  died  Paris.  1891.  Composer  of  ballets  (Lop- 
jirlia,  La  kmc.  ftylrla.  etc.),  melodious,  sparkling  and 
brilliantly  orchestrated. 


Denza,  Luigi.  Born  Castellammare  di  Strabbia.  1840.  Com- 
poser of  many  popular  songs,  including  Funiculi-Funicula. 
Now  a well  known  voice  teacher  in  I.ondon 

Doehleii,  Theodor.  Born  Naples,  1814  : died  Florence.  1850. 
Distinguished  pianist  aud  composer  of  much  showy  piano 
music.  The  best  known  of  his  pieces  is  the  Nocturne  in 
D fiat  (known  as  Bleeding  Heart). 

Dorn,  Eduard.  See  Rockel,  Joseph  Leopold. 

Dueysiiock,  Alexander.  Born  Zalt,  Bohemia,  1S18;  died 
Venice,  1869.  Famous  virtuoso,  composer  of  much  piauo 
music,  including  the  well  known  Garotte. 

Egoeling,  Georg.  Born  Braunschweig,  Germany,  1800.  Ex- 
cellent teacher  and  composer,  living  in  Berlin.  Among 
bis  best  kno'wn  pieces  may  be  mentioned  Spanish  Dance, 
To  Springtime  and  Congratulations. 

Eoghard,  Julius  (Pseudonym  of  Count  Hardegen). 
Vienna,  1834-67.  Pupil  of  Czerny,  and  composer  of  many 
popular  piano  pieces,  including  Blonde,  Brunette,  Jet 
d’  Eau. 

Engel  mann  Hans.  Born  Berlin,  Germany,  1872;  died 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1914.  one  of  the  most  prolific  com- 
posers of  popular  piano  pieces  that  ever  lived,  ''loti 
over  3,000  pieces,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  dhe  Melody 
of  Love. 

Field,  John.  Born  Dublin,  1782;  died  Moscow,  1837.  Cojn- 
posed  music  in  many  forms,  but  is  chiefly  noted  toi  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  write  "nocturnes.  Chopm  aftei- 
wards  eclipsed  him  in  this  style  of  piece,  but  to  Field 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneei . 

Finic  Gottfried  W.  Thuringia,  Germany.  178->-1840. 
Director,  composer  and  editor  of  a famous  German  musical 
magazine.  His  old-fashioned  views  prompted  Schumann 
to  "found  an  opposition  paper.  Fink  composed  piano 
pieces,  violin  pieces,  ballads  and  songs,  some  of  which 
are  still  popular. 

Ganne,  Louis  G.  Born  1862.  Studied  at  the  Paris  Con 
servatoire.  Wrote  comic  operas  and  many  ballets,  oper- 
ettas, piano  pieces,  etc. 

Geibel  Adam.  Born  Neuenlteim,  near  Frankfort,  Germany. 
1855.’  Famous  blind  composer  and  lecturer,  who  received 
his  musical  training  in  Philadelphia.  Has  wntten  mucb 
sacred  music  and  hymns,  hut  has  also_  written  tumful 
niano  pieces,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  ( p-lo-Data 
March,  Flouting  Song  and  the  popular  song  Kentucky 
Babe. 

Geni5e,  Franz  Friedrich  Richard.  Born  Danzig.  1828; 
died  Baden,  near  Vienna.  1895.  Composer  ot  light  opera 
aud  clever  writer  of  librettos:  lived  principally  in  ' lenna. 

German.  Edward  (James  E.  German-.Iones).  Porn  Whit- 
church England.  1x02.  Composer  of  much  serious  music, 
who  has  also  written  charming  light  operas  etc.  Is  best 
known  by  his  Three  Dances  from  Henry  I 111. 

Giiiet  Ernest  (Vital  Loris).  Born  Batignoiles.  France. 
f.S5(L  Famous  'cellist,  who  wrrlt’  much  dance  music,  m 
eluding  the  popular  Loin  (hi  Bal. 

Gobbaerts,  T.  L.  (Streabboo).  Born  Antwerp.  18.35;  died 
18S0  Composed  about  1.200  lr  lit  piano  pieces,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  Tramway  Galop.  Marelic  Iriomphale, 
Morning  Prayer.  Little  Fairy  and  komanee  Suns  I in  oles. 
His  familiar  pseudonym  "Streabbog  is  Gobbaeits 
spelled  backwards. 

Godard,  Benjamin  L.  I’.  Born  Paris.  1849:  died  Cannes. 
1895  \ serious  composer  of  opera  and  orchestral  mils  c. 

Also' wrote  many  delightful  piano  pieces,  including  the 
well  known  Second  Mazurka. 

Gout \ Alexandre  E.  Paris.  1823-00.  Composer  of  popular 
piano  pieces,  fantasias,  operatic  transcriptions  etc.  His 
b.-st  known  works  are  Etude  dc  Concert  and  BeUsano. 

Gottscfalk,  Louis  Moreau.  Born  New  Orleans.  1829: 
died  Rio  <le  Jane'ro.  1809.  First  great  American  pianist 
• He  wrote  mucb  for  bis  instrument,  the  best  known  pieces 
being  The  Lost  Hope  and  The  Dying  Poet. 

GtTRl.tTT,  Cornelius.  Altona.  Germany.  1829-1901  Com- 
posed operas  and  chamber  music,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
writer  of  instructive  piano  piece  and  studies. 

Heins  Carl.  Born  Tangermiinde.  Germany.  1859.  Dis- 
tinguished director,  teacher  and  composer  who  has  written 
manv  songs  and  piano  pieces:  among  the  ialtei  nmy  be 
mentioned  What  the  Swallow  Sang,  Dancing  Orel  and 
Rose  Fop. 
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Heller,  Stephen.  Born  iVstli.  1815:  died  Paris,  1888. 
Pam ous  virtuoso,  who  wrote  many  excellent  piano  studies 
and  pieces.  Among  the  pieces  may  he  mentioned  Prom- 
enades (Pun  solitaire  and  Xuits  blanches.  Ilis  most 
familiar  work,  however,  is  the  Tarantelle . 

IIen selt,  Adolf  von.  Born  Sehwabach,  Bavaria,  1814: 
died  Warmbrunn,  Silesia.  Insd.  Brilliant  piano  virtuoso 
and  composer  of  excellent  etudes,  etc.  Among  his  more* 
familiar  pieces  may  be  mentioned  the  Lore  Sony  and 
If  I Were  a l>ird. 

Herbert,  Victor.  Born  Dublin,  1 N.->f).  Has  been  described 
as  tin*  “best  American  composer  that  ever  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  educated  in  Hermany."  Mr.  Herbert  is  a 
grandson  of  the  Ir  sh  no'velPt  Samuel  Dover,  and  has  en- 
deared himself  to  the  American  public  by  his  tuneful 
light  operas— and  indeed  by  everything  he  has  ever 
written.  Among  hi>  operas  may  he  mentioned  Serenade , 
Buies  in  ' Vopland , The  Madcap  D uehess,  Mile.  Modiste, 
Sweet  lieu  its,  etc. 

Herz,  Henri.  Born  Vienna,  1 S()<; : died  Paris,  1888.  Wrote 
o'ver  1200  pieces,  many  of  winch  were  very  successful  ; 
also  was  a distinguished  pianist,  but  gave  up  concert 
work  to  establish  a piano  factory.  Among  liis  pieces  may 
be  mentioned  Empress  Henrietta  and  Pahsienne. 

Hollander.  Ghstav.  Born  Beobscliiitz,  I'pper  Silesia,  1855. 
Distinguished  violinist  and  composer  of  violin  pieces  and 
operettas,  ('anzanetta , Spinning  Soup. 

Horvath,  Gkza.  Bo'rn  Komaron,  Hungary,  1808.  Well 
known  teacher  and  composer  of  many  tuneful  pieces,  in- 
cluding Badincri.  Ilis  studies  are  also  very  popular, 
especially  Op.  4.3  and  1 23. 

I yanovich  Roumanian  composer  of  famous  waltzes.  Died 
1002.  Best  known  by  Wares  of  the  Danube  and  In  the 
Heart  of  / < land. 

Jaell,  Alfred.  Born  Trieste,  1832:  died  Paris,  1882.  Dis- 
tinguished piano  virtuoso':  published  waltzes,  transcrip- 
tions, etc.  Danse  dcs  Fees,  Faust  T i'u ascription  and  the 
Third  Meditation. 

Kalkbrexnek,  Freidrich  Wilhelm  Michael.  Born  near 
Berlin,  1788:  died  Enghien,  near  Paris,  1840.  In  addition 
to  compositions  of  more  serious  purpose,  wrote  many 
fantasias,  variations,  etc.  The  most  familiar  o'f  his 
pieces  is  Introduction  and  Hondo. 

Killer,  Bela  (Albert  von  Keler).  Born  Bartfeld,  Hun- 
gary, 1820  : died  Wiesbaden,  1882.  Famous  Viennese  com- 
poser and  conductor,  who  wrote  much  showy,  brilliant 
dance  music.  Ilis  Lustspiele  Overture  is  very  popular. 
Son  of  the  Puszta  is  a familiar  piece  also'. 

Kern,  Carl  Wilhelm.  Born  :it  Schlitz,  Germany.  Came 
to  the  United  States  in  isf‘3.  lias  composed  a large 
number  of  tuneful  songs,  organ  works,  anthems,  etc. 
Many  of  his  piano  piecis  are  very  popular,  the  host  known 
being  Ariel,  Pillow  Dance  and  Tin  Stddiers’  Parade. 

Ketterer,  (Nicolas)  Euoene.  Born  Rouen,  1831:  died 
Paris,  1870.  Successful  pianist  and  composer  of  light 
piano  pieces,  including  Argentine  Mazurka,  Bonte  en 
Train , Value  des  Fleurs. 

Kjrciiner,  Tiieodor.  Born  Chemnitz:  died  Hamburg,  1003. 
Organist,  teacher. and  composer  of  many  piano  pieces,  in- 
cluding Album  Leaf. 

Koeli.ing,  Caul.  Boru  Hamburg,  1831  : died  Chicago,  1014. 
Composed  an  opera  entitled  Srhmctterlingc,  which  was 
successfully  produced  in  Hamburg.  Wrote  many  success- 
ful and  tuneful  piano  pieces,  including  (iiasse  an  Lion , 
Chusse  In  female.  Whither? 

Kontski,  Antoine  de.  Boru  Cracow,  Russia,  1817:  died 
Ivanitshi.  1800.  Distinguished  pianist  and  oo’mposer  of 
piano  pieces,  including  Awakening  of  the  Lion  and  Persian 
March. 

de  Koven,  Reginald.  Born  Middletown,  Conn.,  1850.  Has 
been  exceptionally*  successful  as  a composer  of  comic 
opera  of  the  better  class,  bis  most  famous  work  being 
Robin  Hood,  which  includes  the  notably  popular  song 
Oh.  Promise  Me.  de  Koven  has  a unique  gift  for  piquant 
melody,  varied  rhythms  and  attractive  harmonies. 

Krug,  Arnold.  Hamburg,  Germany,  1840-1004.  A well- 
trained  pianist  and  excellent  teacher.  Besides  composing 
works  for  orchestra  wrote  some  excellent  piano  music, 
such  as  Top  Horseman,  Dap  in  the  Woods. 

Ki  he,  Wilhelm.  Born  Prague,  Germany.  1823.  Excellent 
teacher  and  composer  of  or.eratie  fantasias  and  pieces  such 
as  ('rgus  A n imam.  Pen  Poll  /,  On  the  Sea. 

Labitzk  v , Jose  I*  n.  Born  Schbnfeld,  Bohemia,  1802:  died 
Carlsbad,  1881.  Well  trained  musician,  leader  of  an 
orchestra' with  which  he  traveled  extensively.  Composed 
much  dance  music  in  tin*  Johann  Strauss  style.  Among 
Ids  compositions  may  he  mentioned  Herd  CHrVs  Dream , 
At  the  Mountain  Inn. 

Back,  (Marie)  Theodore.  Born  Quimper,  France,  1840. 
Distinguished  contemporary  pianist  and  teacher  resident 
in  Paris.  I las  written  much  very  tuneful  piano  music 
that  is  exceedingly  popular.  Among  his  best  known  pieces 
may  he  mentioned  tdilio , (Uibulel  la,  Soup  of  the  Brook, 
Mazo  via. 

Bange,  Gfstav.  Born  Sehwerstedt,  Germany,  1830:  died 
Weruigerode,  1880.  Wrote  a large  n r iher  of  popular 
piano  pieces,  among  which  may  he  mentioned  The  Flower 
Soup,  Pun  as  Snoii'  and  Secret  Lore. 

Banner.  Josffii  (Franz  Karl).  Born  UberdOhling,  near 
Vienna.  1801  : died  there  1843.  Bargely  self-taught,  he 
organized  a quartet  in  which  Johann  Strauss  played 
viola  : later  he  organized  an  orchestra  for  which  he  wrote 
much  dance  music  of  the  kind  for  which  Vicuna  is  famous. 
Morning  star  Waltz,  Evening  Star  Waltz,  Hiss  Walt:  are 
Ids  best  known  pieces. 

Kazakhs,  Ghstav.  Born  Cologne,  Germany.  1801.  Well 
known  teacher  and  composer  < f many  works  in  all  forms. 
Among  his  piano  pieces  may  be  mentioned  Hunting  Pica 
and  Festal  March. 

Bi  ffio  ki;  Wki.y.  Boris  James  Alfred.  Paris,  1817-00. 
One  o'f  the  most  distinguished  French  organists,  especially 
noted  for  his  improvisations.  Ilis  best  known  organ  piece 
is  XI (master g Bells,  which  still  retains  much  popularity. 
Titania  and  lignin  of  Anns  arc  also  much  liked. 

Df.cocq,  Alexander  Charles.  Born  Paris,  1832.  Excellent 
composer  of  light  opera  : lie  wrote  over  40  comic  operas, 
of  which  the  best  known  are  La  fill  a de  Mine.  Angot  and 
(Jiroflc  (J irofla. 

Bench et i z k y . Theodor.  Born  Bandit.  Austria.  1830.  A 
pupil  of  Czerny  and  the  most  noted  p’atio  teacheu  of  the 
day.  His  pedagogical  work  has  overshadowed  his  work 
as  a composer,  hut  lie  has  written  some  delightful  piano 
music,  among  his  nieces  being  'Two  Parks,  Caprice, 
Mazurka  Emin  and  Jen  des  Ondes. 

Bi  'i  rac ii , Ion  ace.  Born  Gamgsheim,  Germany,  1V17:  died 
Toulouse,  France,  1801.  Punll  of  Chopin,  and  also  a 
line  organist.  Wrote*  much  piano  inus'c.  Ids  le  t kpnen 
pieces  being  the  Fifth  Xo  efurne.  Theme,  Alletnande, 

Faust. 

(This  Dictionary  will  hr  continued  in  the  next  issue) 


MORE  ABOUT  STANDARDIZATION. 

In  the  August  issue  of  The  Etude  two  entire  pages 
were  devoted  to  the  subject  of  standardization,  including 
The  Etude’s  statement  of  what  seems  to  the  editors,  the 
tendency  of  t..e  time  in  standardization.  The  plan  that 
will  he  adopted  eventually  will  doubtless  embody  some  of 
the  following  suggestions  : 

I.  A nation-wide  regulation  of  the  registration  of  teach- 
ers by  a hoard  composed  of  representatives  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

II.  Compulsory  certification  of  teachers  through  uniform 
measures  made  legal  b.v  the  different  States.  The  certi- 
ficates to  show  when,  where  with  whom,  and  how  long  the 
teacher  lias  studied,  or  else  the  results  attained  from  au 
examination  deiined  in  the  next  paragraph,  or  both. 

III.  Examinations,  uniform  in  character  for  each  and 
all  grades,  prepared  and  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  a national  board  composed  of  representatives  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

IV.  Certificates  to  be  displayed  in  the  studio  of  the 
teacher  under  legal  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with 
this  requirement. 

V.  The  complete  elimination  of  proprietory  interests  in 
the  preparation  of  the  examination  materials  and  in  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  a teacher's  certificate. 

VI.  Examinations  by  the  hoard  above  mentioned  of  the 
results  of  the  teacher’s  work  as  manifested  in  that  of 
pupils  who  have  studied  with  the  teacher  for  not  less  than 
one  year,  with  the  view  to  obtaining  additional  credits 
upon  tlie  teachers'  certificates. 

D.  A.  CLIPPINGER  ON  STATE  EXAMINATIONS 
IN  ILLINOIS. 

At  the  1913  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Music  Teachers’ 
Association  a committee  was  appointed,  of  which  the 
writer  was  chairman,  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations 
governing  examinations  for  teachers  of  music  in 
Illinois.  At  the  1914  meeting  of  the  Association,  held 
in  Aurora,  111.,  May  12th-16th,  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  adopted  and  made  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Association.  Following  is  a brief 
summary  of  the  report : 

It  provides  for  three  grades  of  examinations, 
Licentiate,  Associate  and  Fellow. 

Examinations  will  be  offered  in  piano,  voice,  violin, 
organ,  public  school  music,  theory  and  history  of 
music. 

It  provides  for  a board  of  fifteen  examiners,  three 
for  each  of  the  following:  Piano,  voice,  violin,  organ, 
public  school  music.  This  board  shall  select  from 
among  its  members  a sixth  group  of  three  to  conduct 
the  examinations  in  theory  and  history. 

Each  group  of  examiners  shall  prepare  the  examina- 
tions in  its  own  branch,  but  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  entire  board. 

The  character  of  the  examinations,  the  scope  and 
degree  of  difficulty  of  each  of  the  three  grades  is 
left  entirely  to  the  hoard  of  examiners. 

Examinations  shall  he  held  each  year  at  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
T.  M.  T.  A.  Suitable  certificates  shall  he  provided  by 
the  Association  for  the  successful  candidates. 

Candidates  for  examinations  must  he  members  of 
the  I.  M.  T.  A. 

In  order  that  the  exam' nations  be  kept  entirely 
above  and  beyond  reproach  it  is  provided  that  one- 
third  of  the  board  of  examiners  shall  be  retired  each 
year,  and  that  no  examiner  shall  serve  more  than 
three  years  consecutively. 

Examinations  are  not  compulsory,  hut  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  they  will  he  taken  by  a large 
number  of  musicians. 

At  the  Aurora  meeting  the  following  board  was 
elected : 

Piano — Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  Alien  Spencer,  Ru- 
dolph  Reuter. 

Voice — D.  A.  Clippinger,  Shirley  M.  Gandell, 

Adolf  Muhlmann. 

Viol. in— Adolf  Weidig,  Ludwig  Becker,  Guy  Wood- 
ward. 

Organ — Dr.  Charles  W.  Mills,  Rossetter  G.  Cole, 
Victor  Bergquist. 

Public  School  Music — Otto  Mejsner,  W.  F.  West- 
hoff,  O.  E.  Robinson. 

The  first  of  these  examinations  will  he  held  in 
Centralia,  111.,  sometime  during  the  month  of  May, 
1915. 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  VOICE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

“The  Vocal  Conference  of  the  \T.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  A. 
(Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention),  held  on  June 
18th,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  recom- 
mendations, presented  by  tlie  Chairman,  Walter  L. 
Bogert,  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
Standard  of  Essentials  of  Musicianship  for  teachers 
of  singing  who  desire  to  become  active  members  of 
tlie  Association: 

"Resolved.  That  before  a person  is  considered 
qualified  for  active  membership  as  a teacher  of  sing- 
ing he  should  he  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  Examin- 
ing Committee 


“First:  -That  -he  possesses  an  ear,  accurate  in  tl 
appreciation  of  differences  in  the  pitch  and  quali 
of  musical  tones  and  in  the  pronunciation  and  enunci; 
tion  of  the  English  language. 

“Second:  That  he  has  sufficient  pianistic  ability  t 

enable  him  to  play  simple  accompaniments. 

“Third:  That  he  has  had  at  least  three  years’  cot 

tinuous  study  with  some  competent  teacher. 

"Fourth  : That  he  possesses  elementary  knowled  J 

relating  to  general  musicianship. 

“Fifth:  That  lie  is  familiar  with  the  contents  ci 

one  or  more  standard,  works  dealing  with  Tone 
Production/  Voice  Development  and  Interpretation.  ; 

“Sixth:  That  he  possesses  the  ability  to  impair 

liis  knowledge,  i.  c..  to  teach.  t 

“Seventh  : That  he  has  some  familiarity  will 

teaching  material  in  the  shape  of  vocal  exercises  an 
songs.” 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROFITS. 


MARIA  CHIPMAN  TOPPING. 


In  discussing  the  feasibility  of  restricting  music  teacHl 
ing  by  law  many  things  must  be  considered,  the  mosj 
prominent  among  these  things  being  the  needs  of  thl 
great  mass  of  music  teachers  for  the  necessities  of  lif < I 
Many'  girls  are  left  in  such  circumstances  that  a payin  J 
occupation  is  necessary.  Perhaps  a superficial  educatioj 
has  been  accorded  them  without  any  normal  training 
They  are  not  strong,  or  may  be  too  proud  to  engage  i| 
the  many  available  trades  open  to  the  masses.  Thesl 
girls  must  do  something.  Their  music  is  the  onljl 
power  they  possess  to  keep  the  wolf  away.  They  takl 
up  the  work,  and  the  finding  of  pupils  is  only  the  begins 
ning  of  their  troubles  for  them  and  for  their  patron| 
One  such  teacher  was  recently  known  to  sing,  JesuM 
Lover  of  My  Soul,  to  a pupil,  and  to  have  the  pup  i 
follow  her  on  the  piano.  This  was  her  first  musil 
lesson.  Is  that  the  limit?  No.  Another  teacher  put, 
her  pupils  through  a course  of  graded  studies,'  an 
declares  them  graduated.  One  book  a month.  Thin 
of  it.  Then  these  graduated  pupils,  some  of  them  fif 
teen  years  old,  begin  to  hunt  pupils  ! 

Tlie  question  arises,  is  the  musical  world  justified  i 
enduring  such  conditions  for  the  sustenance  of  th 
inefficient?  Must  the  public  continue  to  he  gulled  fo 
charity?  Must  the  musically  ambitious  keep  on  payin 
out  their  good  money  for  husks,  so  that  these  so-calle 
teachers  may  live? 

One  who  undertakes  what  he  cannot  accomplish  put 
himself  into  a tread  mill  from  which  he  cannot  escap 
without  being  crushed.  A teacher,  even  when  h 
teaches  what  is  easy  to  himself,  takes  upon  his  shoulder 
a cross  that  grows  very  heavy  at  times.  How  muc 
greater  liis  burden  when  he  undertakes  to  teach  tha 
which  lie  himself  does  not  know?  Is  it  a charity  t 
protect  him  from  liis  own  mistakes?  Is  it  a kindred 
to  allow  him  to  deceive  himself  and  a gullible  public  i 
order  to  keep  his  larder  full? 

There  are  ways  and  ways  to  teach  music,  and  ther 
are  methods  and  methods,  and  then  some  more.  Bu 
there  are  a few  fundamental  principles  without  whic 
there  is  no  music.  There  must  he  a knowledge  of  th 
scales,  sharps  and  flats,  time,  what  the  figures  of  th 
signature  mean,  and  how  to  count  time.  One  pup 
informed  me  that  she  had  been  taking  lessons  for  tw 
years  and  had  never  noticed  the  figures  at  the  beginnin 
of  her  exercise  before  I called  her  attention  to  them 
Let  there  be  a legal  standard  for  music  teachers.  W 
let  no  man  give  us  pills  without  a diploma,  then  wh 
should  we  allow  ourselves  to  he  stuffed  with  musics 
sawdust  by  any  unqualified  mortal  being  who  happen 
to  he  able  to  play  a tune? 


CHORD  PLAYING  MADE  SIMPLE. 

See  the  chord  as  a whole  not  as  a collection  c 
separate  notes;  You  never  think  of  the  alphabet  whe 
you  read  a word. 

See  accidentals  clearly.  Remember  that  in  all  goo 
editions  if  a sharp,  flat  or  natural  is  on  a line,  th 
line  runs  directly  through  the  middle  of  the  accidenta 
if  the  accidental  is  <>n  a space  the  centre  is  hlanl 
that  is,  there  is  no  line  in  it.  This  is  a great  he! 
to  the  eye  in  quick  reading. 

Play  every  note  of  the  chord  and  train  your  ez 
to  hear  all  notes. 

Don’t  let  your  ears  deceive  you.  You  may  be  plai 
ing  the  left  hand  before  the  right  and  never  realize  i 
This  is  the  worst  fault  in  chord  playing. 

Never  let  the  wrist  get  tired  in  chord  playing.  Strai 
of  this  kind  dots  more  damage  than  hours  of  practic 
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HE  RISE  OF  THE  STRAUSS  FAMILY. 

Te  rise  of  the  Strauss  family  can  hardly  be 
jsj  bed  as  meteoric  since  it  was  not  until 
it<  many  years  of  patient  labor  that  attention 
first  drawn  to  the  fascinating  music  of 
ft] Vienna  court  which  kept  all  the  mem- 
ttl  of  the  famous  family  in  public  view 
jriearly  a century.  Many  contend  that  it  was  the 
jj  that  carried  the  elder  Strauss  into  such  great 
L but  his  innate  musical  ability  is  evident  in  so 
I ’of  the  things  that  he  did  that  it  is  difficult  for 
o put  a finger  upon  just  what  it  was  which  made 
iamous  coterie  of  musicians  world  renowned, 
e waltz  is  said  by  the  French  to  have  been  derived 
a dance  known  as  the  Volta  or  Ravolta,  known 
in  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.  The  Germans, 
ver,  are  anxious  to  claim  the  dance  and  point  to 
imilarity  with  the  German  word  waltzen.  The 
» in  some  parts  was  solemn  and  stately  and  in 
• parts  it  was  so  coarse  and  uproarious  that  cities 
Nuremburg  and  Amberg  published  edicts  against 
About  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  War  the 
:rn  waltz  apparently  came  into  existence  and  the 
to  which  it  was  danced  was  “Ach  du  Lieber 
istin.” 


: fit 


0 • 

iis  was  first  heard  in  Bavaria,  Bohemia  and 
;ria  as  a tune  for  the-  modern  dance.  Gradually 
iade  its  way  from  European  capitals  to  England, 
re  the  storm  of  objections  which  greeted  it  natu- 
• advertised  the  dance  to  the  utmost.  Even  Lord 
m,  the  author  of  Don  Juan,  and  a gentleman  of 
: too  lofty  piety,  wrote  a diatribe  in  verse  upon  the 
jitous  dance.  The  Puritans  foresaw  the  downfall 
he  nation  under  the  gliding  heels  of  the  dancers, 
hoven,  Schubert  and  Mozart  were  not  above  pen- 
; music  which  might  be  used  for  the  dance.  At  first 
e alluring  dances  consisted  of  two  sections  of 
t measures  of  three-quarter  or  three-eighth  time, 
our  modern  form  came  when  a number  of  sections 
sixteen  measures  in  length  were  played  one  after 
other  in  fitting  order  with  the  addition  of  sections 
;d  introduction,  trio  and  coda.  The  first  of  these 
aid  to  have  been  a waltz  by  Hummel  issued  in  1808. 
he  waltzes  of  Schubert  have  great  charm  and  char- 
■r  though  they  are  not  used  to  any  extent  for 
cing.  Strauss  and  Lanner  usurped  the  Waltz  field 
completely  that  few  others  found 
m for  their  works.  Weber  in  his 
forderung  Zum  Tanz  introduced 
waltz  to  the  concert  hall  and 
de  way  for  the  wonderful  works 
Chopin  and  other  composers.  But 
s not  with  this  phase  of  the  waltz 
ich  we  have  particularly  to  do, 
rather  with  the  waltz  which 
■tight  such  peculiar  renown  to 
name  of  Strauss. 

JOHANN  STRAUSS  THE  FIRST. 

The  parents  of  the  first  Johann 
'auss  were  not  professional  mu- 
ians.  They  kept  a small  inn  in 
enna  and  were  determined  not  to 
ve  their  son  become  a musician, 
le  boy  showed  wonderful  natural 
lent  and  as  his  own  son  later  to 
come  so  famous  as  a composer  of 
;ht  music  expressed  it:  "Father 

is  a musician  by  Grace  of  God. 
ad  he  not  been  guided  by  an  inner 
resistible  impulse,  the  difficulties 
hich  confronted  him  in  his  youth 
jould  have  pushed  him  into  another 
The  parents  of  Johann 


“Man  Lebt  Nur  Einvial” 

Strauss,  Sr.,  made  the  fatal  error  of  encouraging  the 
boy  in  his  childhood— fatal  in  so  far  as  their  scheme 
of  preventing  him  from  becoming  a musician  was  con- 
cerned  but  most  fortunate  for  that  great  part  of  man- 
kind who  revel  in  light  music. 

When  the  boy  was  fourteen  his  musical  tendencies 
were  looked  upon  with  great  seriousness  by  his  parents 
who  wished  to  spare  their  son  from  what  they  thought 
a life  of  ignominy  and  poverty.  Accordingly  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a book  binder.  This  life  was  unen- 
durable to  the  impressionable  youth  particularly  be- 
cause the  master  was  severe  and  had  strict  instructions 
to  keep  his  apprentice  from  playing  the  fiddle.  One 
night  the  boy  packed  up  his  precious  fiddle  and  putting 
the  remainder  of  his  earthly  possessions  in  a little  bag 
he  slipped  softly  away  from  trade  forever. 

A friend  induced  him  to  return  to  his  parents  whose 
harshness  had  softened  by  this  time.  They  consented 
to  having  him  trained  musically  and  he  was  placed 
under  local  masters  among  whom  was  the  violin  teacher 
Polyschausky  and  the  theory  teacher  Seyfried.  He 
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played  occasionally  at  private  homes  and  at 
Summer  Gardens.  In  this  way  he  chanced  to 
meet  another  performer  of  his  own  genre  in  the. 
person  of  Josef  Lanner. 

LANNER’S  INFLUENCE  UPON  STRAUSS. 

Josef  Franz  Karl  Lanner  was  born  at  Oberdobling, 
near  Vienna,  April  11,  1801.  He  was  largely  self-taught, 
and  owing  to  his  unusual  initiative  he  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing a litle  coterie  of  musicians  which  soon  became  famous  in 
Vienna.  Many  give  him  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  give 
the  great  impulse  to  the  then  so-called  modern  dances — the 
waltz,  the  galop,  the  quadrille,  the  march  and  the  polka.  He 
was  only  four  years  older  than  his  great  contemporary 
Strauss,  but  was  fairly  well  established  in  popular  favor 
when  Strauss  came  to  him  with  an  application  to  play  the 
viola  part  in  Fanner's  famous  quartet.  Lanner  grew  and 
grew  in  popularity.  His  music,  now  little  played,  was  the 
talk  of  the  hour  and  people  actually  fought  for  the  privilege 
of  retaining  his  services.  With  the  great  and  increasing 
demand  for  music  of  the  Lanner  type  the  leader  saw  the 
possibility  of  making  two  bodies  of  players,  with  himself  at 
the  head  of  one  and  Strauss  at  the  head  of  another.  The 
success  amazed  them  both.  When  Strauss  first  Joined 
Fanner’s  quartet  it  was  the  duty  of  the  young  violinist  to 
go  around  lint  in  hand  to1  the  different  patrons  of  the  cafes 
and  summer  gardens  where  they  played.  The  superiority  of 
their  plaving,  however,  soon  placed  them  in  position  to  ask 
high  prices  for  engagements. 

In  1826  Strauss  separated  from  Lanner,  and  with  an 
orchestra  of  only  fourteen  players  appeared  in  an  amuse- 
ment resort  known  as  “The  Swan."  After  only  a few  per- 
formances the  people  flocked  to  The  Swan  to  hear  the 
music  of  the  little  band  that  set  one’s  very  nerves  a danc- 
ing. His  first  composition  was  the  T auherl-W alzer.  This 
was  an  immediate  success  and  the  public  demanded  more 
and  more.  Although  many  of  these  early  waltzes  are  known 
now  by  name  oni.v  they  created  veritable  furores  at  the 
time.  His  next  engagement  was  one  of  six  years  at  another 
resort  known  as  the  "Sperl." 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  COURT  BALLS. 

It  was  not  long  before  Strauss  was  in  such  great 
demand  that  he  was  made  Capellmeister  of  the  band 
of  the  Burger-regiment.  This  required  his  services  at 
all  court  balls  and  the  elaborate  fetes  given  by  the 
opulent  Austrian  Court  of  the  day.  It  often  happened 
that  he  had  many  engagements  in  one  day  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  for  him  to  increase  his  band  until 
he  had  200  musicians  constantly  employed.  As  his  fame 
increased  he  raised  the  character  of  many  of  the 
numbers  upon  his  program  so  that  before  long  his 
musicians  were  playing  famous  works  with  a new  verve 
and  life  that  commanded  the  attention  of  serious 
minded  musicians.  His  fame  spread  so  that  before 
long  he  was  compelled  to  take  his  picked  orchestra  on 
tours  and  during  the  years  from  1833  to  1838  he 
visited  almost  all  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
Holland,  Belgium,  England,  Scotland  and  France. 
Everywhere  his  orchestra  was  greeted  with  much  ap- 
plause. He  reached  England  at  the  time  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria  and  played  literally  hundreds 
of  engagements  private  and  public. 

THE  HEYDAY  OF  THE  DANCE. 
How  much  of  Strauss’  popularity  at 
the  time  was  due  to  the  great  dance 
furore  is  impossible  to  estimate.  He 
was  feted  everywhere.  When  he 
appeared  in  Vienna  after  a long 
absence  the  occasion  was  made  a 
kind  of  public  fete.  In  Berlin,  the 
King  attended  his  performances  in 
person  and  invited  him  to  play  at 
the  Royal  Palace.  The  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia,  who  later  became  the 
famous  Emperor  William  1,  of  Ger- 
many honored  Strauss  by  ordering  a 
special  concert  of  200  bandsmen. 
When  Strauss  left  Berlin  there  was 
a special  torchlight  procession  and 
serenade  given  in  which  he  was 
honored  by  many  citizens.  A similar 
distinction  was  shown  to  him  when 
he  left  England  in  1849.  Mis  con- 
certs were  hugely  successful  in 
London,  and  upon  his  departure  he 
was  followed  down  the  Thames  with 
numerous  boats  filled  with  enthusi- 
astic admirers.  One  of  the  floats 
contained  a band  which  played  until 
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the  steamer  put  out  to 
sea. 

Upon  his  return  to 
Vienna  he  was  received 
again  with  his  old  time 
favor,  but  in  September 
of  1849  he  was  taken 
with  scarlet  fever  and 
died  after  only  four 
days’  illness.  His  fu- 
neral was  attended  by 
immense  crowds  and  a 
Requiem  Mass  was  given 
in  his  honor  by  his  own 
band  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  the 
leading  singers  of 
Vienna. 

Fortunately  he  was 
able  to  leave  a successor  who  was  destined  to 
attain  , 'almost  as  much  fame  as  himself.  By  a 
marriage  with  Anna  Streim,  the  daughter  of  an  inn- 
keeper (in  1824),  Strauss  became  the  father  of  five 
children,  Johann,  J.osef,  Eduard,  Anna  and  Therese. 
Of  these,  three  sons  became  well  known  in  the  musical 
world. 

Strauss’  methods  of  conducting  were  the  subject  of 
much  comment  in  his  time.  Many  felt  that  he  exag- 
gerated to  the  extent  of  becoming  a charlatan  but 
others  saw  in  it  a style  which  was  in  turn  followed  by 
his  three  sons  and  became  identified  with  the  family. 
Naturally  quiet  he  seemed  to  become  electrified  under 
the  influence  of  music.  Again  this  apparently  made 
some  sort  of  an  emotional  impression  upon  his 
orchestra  so  that  every  member  was  in  an  intense 
state  of  musical  excitement.  Indeed  from  what  the 
critics  of  the  time  had  to  say  of  his  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, his  whole  organization  seemed  to  be  synchronized 
with  his  own  spirits  and  emotions.  He  almost  in- 
variably conducted  with  his  own  violin  in  hand,  occa- 
sionally conducting  with  the  bow  but  rather  leading  his 
men  by  the  nuances  of  his  own  playing.  He  stood 
most  of  the  time  with  his  back  to  his  players,  rarely 
referring  to  the  notes  of  the  composition  he  was  con- 
ducting. 

APPRECIATION  BY  SERIOUS  MUSICIANS. 

Although  Strauss's  compositions  arc  rarely  more  ambitious 
than  the  ball  room  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  note  how 
willingly  composers  of  more  serious  intentions  have  been 
ready  to  recognize  their  claims  as  artistic  pieces  of  music. 
The  late  Anton  .Seidl  delighted  in  putting  a Strauss  waltz 
on  his  programs.  Once,  in  speaking  to  a friend,  he  said, 
"Strauss  is  the  musical  synonym  of  life.”  Wagner  was 
known  fc  have  admired  Strauss,  as  did  Mendelssohn, 
Cherubini  and  Meyerbeer.  T I is  works  and  also  the  works 
of  ins  famous  sor.  Johann  are  so  spontaneous  in  parts  that 
when  properly  played  they  have  an  almost  intoxicating 
effect.  Drummed  upon  Uio  piano  they  lose  all  their  sensi- 
tive quivering  emotional  . iff*.  In  18!)!)  the  works  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a complete  edition  issued  in  the  famous 
senes  by  Brritko'pf  und  Iiiirtel. 

THREE  GIFTED  SONS. 

In  1825  (Oct.  25th)  Johann  Strauss,  Tr.,  was  born 
in  Vienna.  Perhaps  on  account  of  bitter  experience  in 
making  music  his  profession  Johann,  Strauss,  Sr., 
solemnly  and  deliberately  determined  that  none  of  his 
sons  should  follow  the  musical  profession.  Why  it  is 
hard  to  say  since  lie  had  been  wonderfully  fortunate  in 
every  thing  he  did.  Johann,  Jr.,  was  accordingly  given 
a very  liberal  education  at  the  Polytechnic  and  the  Gym- 
nasium. Thereafter  lie  became  a clerk  in  a savings 
bank.  But  what  father  proposes,  mother  disposes  and 
the  boy  had  secret  les- 
sons i’.i  violin  playing 
for  years,  thanks  to  a 
mother’s  willingness  to 
gratify  her  boy’s  wishes. 

In  1844  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a con- 
ductor playing  composi- 
tions of  his  own.  A 
very  fortunate  turn  this 
was,  for  when  his  father 
died  in  1849  the  son  was 
able  to  unite  hi s own 
orchestra  with  that  of 
the  father  and  thus  con- 
tinue  what  was  at  least 
a very  valuable  family 
possession  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost, 
bor  a time  he  toured  Germany  and  Austria  and  then 
spent  a short  season  as  c<  nductor  of  the  Summer 
Concerts  at  the  Pctropaulo".  ski  Park  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  1865  lie  became  conductor  of  the  famous  court  balls 
and  resumed  the  brilliant  wo  k done  by  his  father. 

Happy,  bright,  full  of  swing  and  the  joy  of  youth 


his  music  made  immediate  conquests  wherever  it  was 
heard.  It  must  not  he  thought  that  all  of  his  four 
hundred  or  thereabouts  waltzes  are  equally  good,  but 
there  are  a number  fully  as  enchanting  as  An  der 
schonen  blauen  Donau  (Blue  Danube). 

In  later  years  Strauss  made  important  appearances 
with  his  orchestra  in  Italy  and  in  Paris  but  he  had 
found  a new  field  and  this  was  that  of  light  opera. 
In  1871  he  produced  Indigo  and  the  Forty  Robbers,  the 
first  of  a long  series  of  successes  which  made  the 
Theatre  an  der  Wien  world  famous.  Among  these 
were  Die  Fledermaus,  Prinz  Mcthusalcm,  Zigeuner- 
baron  and  others.  The  Fledermaus  is  still  given  in  the 
great  opera  houses  of  the  world.  At  the  Metropolitan 
a few  years  ago  it  was  presented  with  a famous  cast 
with  great  enthusiasm  upon  the  part  of  the  audience. 
The  music  and  part  of  the  plot  formed  the  base  of 
The  Merry  Countess,  a comic  opera  recently  given  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Strauss  worked  continually  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  Vienna  in  1899.  How  well  his  works  were 
regarded  may  be  judged  by  an  appreciation  by  Wagner 
which  runs : 

“While  the  Strauss  waltzes  arc  not  deep  in  style 
yet  one  Strauss  waltz  often  contains  more  charm, 
more  delicacy  and  more  real  musical  worth  than  all 
the  toilsome,  constricted,  factory-made  musical  pro- 
ducts of  some  countries  which  to  me  are  as  inferior 
as  lamp  posts  of  Paris  are  to  the  towering  spire  of  St. 
Stephen’s  at  Rome.” 

The  names  of  the  most 
famous  waltzes  by  Jo- 
hann Strauss,  Jr.,  are 
Wiener  Blut,  Man  Lebt 
X nr  Eiitmal,  Kunstler - 
icben,  Tauscnd  und  cine 
Xaclit  and  of  course  the 
ever  vernal  Blue  Dan- 
ube. No  one  need  have 
any  artistic  compunc- 
tions about  playing  a 
Strauss  waltz.  The 
present  writer  knows 
m a n y world  famous 
pianists  who  delight  in 
performing  them,  not 
only  in  the  elaborate 
paraphrases  of  Tausig, 

Schulz-Eyler  or  Schiitt 
hut  in  their  original  form  for  the  sake  of  the  enchant- 
ing tunes.  Just  as  our  own  Sousa  has  written  incom- 
parable marches  of  a certain  type  so  has  Strauss  com- 
posed waltzes  that  very  few  if  any  have  approached. 

JOSEF  STRAUSS. 

•Tosef  Strauss  was  tile  second  son  of  Johann  Strauss,  Sr. 
He  was  born  in  Vienna,  August  22d,  1827.  llis  father  deter- 
mined that  he  should  become  an  architect.  The  story  runs 
that  the  elder  Strauss  was  so  busy  with  his  innumerable 
professional  engagements  that  lie  was  obliged  to  live  apart 
from  his  family  for  the  most  of  the  year.  He  paid  little 
attention  to  his  sons.  While  he  did  not  want  them  to 
become  musicians  they  took  piano  lessons  through  the  con- 
nivance of  their  mother.  One  day  a friend  met  the  father 
in  the  street  and  congratulated  him  upon  the  splendid 
progress  li is  sons  were  making  in  music.  The  father  called 
the  boys  in  and  after  a good  scolding  ordered  them  to  play 
a duet  for  him.  lie  saw  that  they  had  not  only  studied 
their  music  but  had  also  studied  all  the  mannerisms  of 
their  father.  All  his  own  peculiarities  of  style  were  mir- 
rored in  the  playing  of  the  sons.  When  they  had  finished 
he  said  in  the  Viennese  diaietc  “ Buben , da. ss  spielt  Knelt 
niemttns  nach”  (Boys,  no  one  can  beat  you  at  that). 
Nevertheless  the  father  still  withheld  his  consent  to  a 
musical  career.  Josef  made  numerous  tours  and  wrote 
voluminously  hut  can  not  be  said  to  have  attained  the 
great  success  of  his  brother  or  his  father.  He  died  July 
22,  1827. 

EDUARD  STRAUSS. 

The  youngest  of  the  Strauss  brothers,  Eduard,  was 
horn  at  Vienna,  Feb.  14,  1835,  and  educated  at  the 
Gymnasium.  Jlis  father  died  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  and  consequently  he  was  permitted  to  have 
a systematic  musical  training.  In  1870  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  court  balls,  a position  held  by  his  father 
and  his  brother  Johann.  His  orchestra  made  extensive 
tours  of  Europe  and  visited  America  twice.  While  not 
so  fecund  as  his  brothers  he  published  a number  of 
compositions.  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  Strauss 
family  produced  more  good  popular  tunes  than  came 
from  any  other  source  during  the  last  century.  Up- 
wards of  1000  published  compositions  of  varying  de- 
grees of  merit  stand  to  their  credit. 

A STRAUSS  PROGRAM. 

A whole  program  of  Strauss  music  suitable  for  n recital 
oi'  a chib  meeting  Is  by  no  means  nn  easy  matter  to  pre- 
pare. Dock  of  variety  Is  the  principal  difficulty.  When 
nil  Is  said  and  done  the  waltzes  of  (he  Strauss  family  stand 
out  far  and  above  most  of  I heir  other  compositions,  and 
here  we  are  largely  restricted  to'  the  waltzes  Of  Johann,  .Tr. 
Just  why  they  should  lie  so  successful  In  three-quarter  time 
and  so  little  famed  for  their  music  In  other  metres  is  Im- 
possible lo  say.  There  are  a few  polkas,  marches  and 
galops  which  are  interesting,  but  they  are  far  behind  the 


Johann  Strauss,  Jr. 


Josef  Strauss. 


waltzes  in  many  ways.  If  a Strauss  waltz  is  prepan  f« 
si  program  it  should  receive  far  more  than  usual  attera 
The  phrasing  should  he  studied,  the  accents,  the  marU 
and  it  should  be  so'  thoroughly  mastered  that  the  | V( 
can  perform  it  with  same  elastic  freedom  with  whi.ij 
would  dance  it.  When  the  Strauss  family  played  )e| 
waltzes  it  was  the  custom  not  to  keep  strict  metro. m 
time  throughout.  Even  when  playing  for  dancing  there  ?| 
gradual  acceierandos  and  ritards  which  the  dancers  ij| 
forced  to  follow.  This  it  is  said  added  great  charm  toij! 
dance  music,  in  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  a tl 
Strauss  waltzes,  Ocsehichtcn  nils  item  Wieneru  aid  (t.eji 
from  the  Vienna  Forest),  it  is  possible  to  make  all  soi  < 
interpretative  changes  which  will  add  to  the  charmlnir 
of  the  piece.  It  must  not  he  thought  that  all  that  g| 
the  stamp  of  Strauss  is  go'od.  There  are  often  very! 
eipitous  descents  into  what  can  only  be  called  ban* 
Again,  at  times,  there  are  tunes  which  only  a gw 
could  have  written.  The  following  are  representR 
Strauss  pieces  : 

1.  Wiener  Blut  Waltz  (Vienna  Blood  Waltz), 

•Toil ax n Strauss,  .Tr.,  Opmfl 

2.  Morgen  Blatter  Waltz  (Morning  .Tournal  Waltz), 

Johann  Strauss,  Tit.,  Opus  tl 

3.  Rosen  aus  der  SUden  Waltz  (Roses  from  the  South ji 

Johann  Strauss,  Tr.,  Opusfl 

4.  Auf  Friem  Fiisse  (Foot  Free)  (Polka), 

Tohaxx  Strauss,  Jr.,  Opud 

fi.  Kiinstler  Lcbcn  Waltz  (Artists’  Life), 

Johann  Strauss,  Tr.,  Opusj! 

0.  Tauscnd  und  Min  Nacht  Waltz  (Thousand  and  Ond 
Nights)  Johann  Strauss,  .Tr.,  Qputit 

7.  Du  und  Du  Waltz,  from  Fledermaus  (One  of  the 

most  entrancing  of  all  waltzes), 

Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  Opusf 

8.  Ein  Bcrz,  Em  Sinn  Polka  (One  heart,  one  mind), 

Johann  Strauss,  .Tr.,  OpusJ 

I).  Pizzicato  Polka Johann  and  Josef  Str  ( 

10.  Beautiful  Blue  Danube.  JonANN  Strauss,  Jr.,  Opus) 

11.  Wine.  IFoniaji  and  Song, 

•Tohann  Strauss,  Jr.,  0pus( 

12.  Oeschiten  Aus  dan  Wiener  Wald, 

Johann  Strauss,  Jr„  Opusi 

13.  Radctsky  March  .Tohann  Strauss,  Sr.,  Opusii 

14.  Arm  in  Arm  (Polka) Josef  Strauss,  Opusj 

15.  Das  Lebcn  ein  Tans.... Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  Opu! 

10.  Donau  Liedcr  Johann  Strauss,  Sr..  Opusll 

T7.  Doctrincn  Waltz  Eduard  Strauss,  Opul 

SOME  TEST  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Describe  the  ancestry  of  the  Strauss  family. 

2.  When  and  where  was  Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  born? 

3.  Describe  the  youth  of  Johann  StrausB,  Sr. 

4.  Who  was  Joseph  Banner? 

5.  When  was  Jolmnn  Strauss,  .Tr.,  born  : 

0.  Which  would  you  say  was  the  most  famous  of  alljl 
Strauss  family? 

7.  Tell  something  of  the  work  of  Josef  and  of  Ed  i 
Strauss. 

8.  What  famous  position  was  held  by  members  of  I 
Strauss  family  for  the  better  part  of  a century? 

0.  Name  some  of  the  famous  compositions  of  the  Str, 
family. 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  musical  characteristics  ofl 
Strauss  compositions? 

THE  STRAUSS  CRAZE. 

In  the  foregoing  the  reader  must  have  been 
pressed  with  the  wonderful  ability  to  create  a furon 
craze  which  the  members  of  the  Strauss  family  seei 
to  possess.  Like  the  dance  craze  of  1914,  the  croc 
craze  of  our  grandfathers,  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  or 
great  Tulip  craze  of  Holland,  the  Strauss  craze 
Europe  afire  repeatedly  during  the  middle  of  the 
century.  What  is  it  which  makes  the  Strauss  nr 
have  this  fascination?  High  spirits  and  a sensuous 
peal  to  the  emotions  are  given  as  an  explanation, 
other  composers  have  made  this  appeal  and  have 
received  a response.  Wonderful  melodic  fertility  is 
only  explanation.  Many  of  the  Strauss  themes 
miserably  trivial,  but  there  are  times  when  some 
them  possess  a quality  which  can  only  be  descri 
as  intoxicating.  Like  some  overpowering  drug  t 
seize  the  mind  of  the  listener  and  cling  to  it  in  a ffl 
exasperatingly  tenacious  manner.  In  many  of 
waltzes  of  Johann,  Jr.  the  use  of  double  thirds  ! 
double  sixths  has  a very  haunting  effect.  The  follow 
example  of  a few  measures  from  Geschicten  aus  j 
Wiener  Wald  illustrates  this  excellently. 
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The  Advantage  of  Psychology  to  Piano  Teachers 

An  Address  Delivered  in  the  Piano  Conference  at  the  Convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  June  18th,  1914. 

By  HANS  SCHNEIDER 


It  is  a well  known  psychological  fact  that  the  exclu- 
ve  occupation  with  one  subject  and  the  constant 
imulation  of  the  same  nerve  centers  makes  such 
imulation  less  effective  and  decreases  the  interest  in 
le  subject,  and  there  surely  must  come  a time  in  the 
iano  teacher’s  career  when  the  purely  musical  element 
lay  lose  some  of  its  charm,  when  the  unavoidable 
lonotony  of  the  teaching  material  will  dull  the  finer 
jge  of  his  senses. 

This  is  also  the  time  when  the  teacher  has  found  out 
iat  his  mere  musical  and  technical  education  will  not 

!)Ive  all  problems  that  come  before  him.  He  then 
ings  for  a deeper  insight,  for  the  last  reasons  of  his 
j'ork,  and  he  begins  to  pay  attention  to  new  schemes, 
ids  and  methods  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time 
pon  the  pedagogic  horizon. 

Of  late  years  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  psycho- 
)gy  are  mentioned  more  and  more  in  connection  with 
iano  teaching,  and  whenever  this  topic  is  mentioned 
vely  discussions  are  started,  pro  and  contra.  As  this 
t a new  feature,  of  which  the  masters  and  the  teachers 
f the  past  have  not  made  conscious  use,  the  question 
lay  well  trouble  the  progressive  teacher  whether  these 
ciences  may  be  of  value  to  him.  The  more  so  as  the 
rouble  with  their  application  to  practical  work  is  at 
resent  that  the  matter  has  not  been  investigated  thor- 
ughly  enough,  and  that  we  lack  the  proper  text  books, 
ecause  our  scientists  are  generally  poor  musicians,  and 
ur  musicians  are  generally  poor  scientists. 

To  dismiss  this  matter,  as  some  teachers  do,  with  the 
emark,  “I  do  not  know  anything  about  these  matters, 
et  my  pupils  play”  is  heartily  a progressive  way  to  _ 
x>k  at  it.  We  all  have  exceptionally  and  highly  gifted 
upils  who  are  the  lustrous  stars  of  our  classes,  and 
lay  well,  but  there  are  also  others,  struggling  in  gloomy 
bscurity,  not  endowed  with  enough  phosphorescence  of 
alent  to  make  a two  days’  old  lightning  bug  envious, 
ut  who  wish  to  play  too,  and  the  test  of  a teacher’s 
rue  ability  is  after  all  not  the  playing  of  his  talented 
upils  but  that  of  his  non-talented  pupils. 

The  value  of  all  theories  lies  in  their  practical  applica- 
ion  and  the  tests  by  which  they  must  be  judged  are: 
)o  they  really  accomplish  anything?  Do  they  mean 
conomy  of  effort  by  getting  quicker  and  better  results? 
)o  they  lift  the  teacher  and  his  work  upon  a higher 
ilane?  If  they  do  they  are  a valuable  addition  to  the 
eacher’s  equipment,  if  not  they  are  an  unnecessary 
mrden  and  will  only  confuse  him. 

Piano  teaching  makes  use  of  many  different  factors 
,nd  it  can  be  proved  that  scientific  training  in  Psychol- 
)gy  and  Physiology  will  make  them  more  effective  and 
:an  replace  some  of  them. 


, 


THE  VALUE  OF  IMITATION. 

Much  piano  teaching  is  based  upon  the  example  and 
nformation  gained  through  lessons  from  a superior 
eacher,  accepted  reverently  and  blindly  as  final,  with 
small  bother  about  their  true  value  and  scientific  cor- 
rectness. But  in  art,  even  in  music,  the  most  meta- 
physical of  all,  the  ultimate  reason  for  its  practical 
lemonstrations  will  always  be  science,  as  Spencer  has 
so  well  expressed  in  his  Essay  on  Education,  “Alike  for 
the  most  perfect  production  and  present  enjoyment  f 
art  in  all  its  forms  the  needful  preparation  is  still 
science.”  Yet  no  matter  how  much  knowledge  of 
psychology  and  physiology  one  may  acquire,  that  alone 
will  never  make  him  a successful  piano  teacher.  But 
neither  can  a piano  teacher  attain  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency unless  his  teaching  conforms  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  nature. 

BENEFIT  TO  TEACHER. 

Exact  scientific  study  will  benefit  a teacher  in  many 
; ways.  Scientific  work  will  make  him  penetrate  to  al- 
' ways  greater  depths  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
It  will  present  his  work  from  forever  new  points  of 


view.  It  will  form  a most  healthy  antidote  against  the 
purely  emotional  appeal  of  music,  that  may  in  time 
enervate  his  mentality,  for  scientific  study  compared 
with  mere  music  making  is  like  comparing  the  fresh 
breeze  of  the  morning  with  the  sultry  atmosphere  of 
noon. 

And  it  is  anything  but  dry  ; to  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
vides plenty  of  excitement,  to  suit  the  most  energetic 
mind  and  it  will  sufficiently  occupy  the  imagination  and 
fancy  of  the  most  fastidious  dreamer.  No  scientific 
problem  ever  presents  itself  entirely  at  once  and  only 
too  often  when  almost  within  the  grasp,  it  may  escape 
again — will  o’  the  wisp  like — into  the  hazy  mist  of  the 
grooping  mind  and  as  Fra.  Elbertus  expresses  it  “there 
is  no  greater  fun,  than  putting  salt  on  the  tail  of  an 
idea.” 

It  will  enable  the  teacher  properly  to  analyze  his 
pupil’s  mind,  to  detect  mental  shortcomings,  which 
while  having  nothing  to  do  with  music  directly,  only 
too  often  prevents  musical  study  from  being  successful, 
as  for  instance  lack  of  concentration,  defects  in  atten- 
tion, straying  of  impulses,  wrongly  associated  states 
resulting  in  faulty  reflections,  and  so  forth.  The  solv- 
ing of  these  purely  intellectual  problems  and  the  suc- 
cessive gain  for  his  work  in  general,  will  greatly 
increase  his  confidence  and  give  his  work  that  assurance 
that  follows  all  exact  scientific  work,  but  which  is  only 
too  often  lacking  when  piano  teaching  rests  entirely 
upon  a musical  basis. 

And  when  once  these  fascinating  studies  have  been 
mastered,  they  soon  become  an  inseparable  part  of  his 
work  and  lead  him  on,  to  penetrate  deeper  into 
nature’s  secrets.  Instead  of  losing  in  interest  his  work 
will  gain  in  it,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing demand  for  more  and  greater  knowledge,  and 
consequently  greater  success  with  his  work. 

Imagination  forms  a part  of  all  arts  and  perhaps 
music  relies  upon  it  more  than  any  other,  but  to  quote 
from  H.  G.  Wells’s  address  before  the  Royal  Institute 
of  London:  “Imagination  unless  it  is  strengthened  by 

a very  sound  training  in  the  laws  of  causality  wanders 
like  a lost  child  in  the  blankness  of  things  and  returns 
empty.” 

TALENT  AND  IMITATION. 

A most  important  fact  in  the  study  of  music  is 
talent.  Great  talent  works  automatically,  and  excep- 
tionally talented  pupils  may  learn  a lot  by  imitating, 
their  strong  intuition  forming  a selective'  force  which 
instinctively  chooses  what  is  best  for  them.  Unfor- 
tunately unless  fortified  and  backed  up  by  a well 
governed  and  thoroughly  trained  mentality  it  is  often 
more  of  an  obstacle  to  the  ultimate  result  than  it  is  of 
assistance. 

In  the  case  of  pupils  with  ordinary  talent  who  form 
the  majority  of  a teacher’s  class  imitation  never  goes 
beyond  the  crude  mechanical  aping  of  the  teacher’s 
mannerism  and  leaves  nothing  solid  in  their  minds 
which  might  aid  them  in  going  ahead  independently. 
But  the  aim  of  all  true  teaching  is  the  pupil’s  final  inde- 
pendence of  the  teacher. 

PIANO  PLAYING  AND  TEACHING. 

Piano  playing  and  the  work  of  the  virtuoso  are  purely 
subjective  matters  based  upon  and  governed  by  abso- 
lutely individual  conditions,  namely  those  of  the  player, 
which  cannot  always  be  transferred  upon  the  pupil,  who 
has  to  solve  his  technical  problems  according  to  his 
own  different  make  up.  Piano  teaching  is  objective. 
It  is  trying  to  understand  the  mental  and  physical  forces 
of  the  pupil,  and  thus  to  find  the  way  of  least 
resistance. 

Heinrich  Heine  once  said,  that  every  great  man 
brings  his  own  philosophy  with  him  and  we  can  say 
that  each  pupil  brings  with  him  his  own  method.  It 
is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  find  this  and  with  this  as  a 
foundation,  start  the  future  development  of  the  pupil. 


For  whenever  a teacher’s  effort  is  not  in  harmony  with 
natural  principles,  his  work  is  either  bound  to  fail,  or 
if  he  partly  succeeds  it  is  done  by  a long  round-about 
route,  at  a tremendous  waste  of  labor  and  sacrifice  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

EXPERIENCE  A SLOW  MENTOR. 

Much  is  said  for  experience  in  piano  teaching,  but  to 
become  a piano  teacher  through  experience  only  is  a 
slow  and  laborious  way  of  getting  there  and  not  fair 
to  the  pupils.  Experience  has  been  defined  as  the 
process  of  learning  things  we  do  not  care  to  get  ac- 
quainted with,  and  if  it  is  perhaps  not  as  bad  as  all 
that  it  is  still  a somewhat  negative  process  and  painful, 
for  one  of  its  greatest  mediums  is  failure. 

Another  trouble  with  experience  is,  that  it  always 
deals  with  isolated  demonstrations,  and  that  only  by 
connecting  many  of  such,  we  can  come  to  final  con- 
clusions. Also  frequently  this  process  leads  to  the 
adaptation  of  hard  and  fast  rules,  to  mere  routine  work, 
that  stifles  all  observation  and  finally  the  teacher  ends 
up,  hopelessly  travelling  a road  that  circle-like  always 
returns  to  itself. 

But  though  practical  experience  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  the  acquiring  of  it  at  least  can  be  accelerated  by 
proper  scientific  training,  which  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  experiences, 
and  thus  save  him  from  making  mistakes.  In  the  face 
of  new  problems  a teacher  without  scientific  training  is 
absolutely  helpless,  while  the  well  trained  teacher,  the 
psychologist,  knows  what  he  is  about.  Through  the 
maze  of  an  apparently  hopeless  array  of  conflicting 
cases  he  quietly  recognizes  in  them  only  new  variations 
of  a few  fundamental  principles,  to  which  they  must 
be  ultimately  reduced  according  to  the  inexorable  law's 
of  nature. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  METHOD. 
Fundamentally,  piano  teaching  deals  principally  with 
the  mind  and  the  body  on  one  side  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  piano  on  the  other.  Cooperation  of  these  finally 
brings  about  the  artistic  interpretation  of  the  masters’ 
works,  subject  to  the  greater  or  lesser  emotional  in- 
tensity and  intellectual  ability  of  the  player. 

Every  piano  teacher  who  thoroughly  masters  his 
craft,  who  is  well  trained  in  logic,— the  arithmetic  of 
the  mind — who  sees  the  truth  of  two-times-two-makes- 
four  in  all  his  work,  must  finally  come  to  his  individual 
way  of  teaching.  According  to  his  more  or  less  power- 
ful personality  and  aggressiveness  his  ideas  may  reach 
beyond  the  sanctum  of  his  work  shop  and  then  we 
have  a new  method.  A method  is  generally  the  crystalli- 
zation of  a teacher’s  ideas  around  one  or  two  predomi- 
nant principles.  Often  such  principles  may  assume 
exaggerated  proportions  not  alone  in  the  mind  of  the 
originator,  but  more  so  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers, 
who  fail  to  see  their  deeper  reasons ; for  no  man  is 
able  to  explain  his  ideas  to  such  a final  extent  that 
somebody  else  may  use  them  as  w'dl  as  he  does. 
Personal  equation  is  too  important  a factor  in  such 
matters  and  does  not  allow  any  externalization.  But 
little  study  will  prove  to  the  scientifically  trained 
teacher,  whether  the  new  method  has  merit  or  not,  what 
is  good  and  what  is  useless. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  PIANO  PLAYING. 

Fundamental  piano  playing  is  a demonstration  of 
Nerve-Motor-Units  and  fundamental  piano  teaching  a 
science  of  motions.  In  spite  of  mountains  of  linger 
exercises,  piano  playing  remains  mind  first  and  last, 
with  the  fingers  at  the  middle  of  the  journey.  There- 
fore instead  of  striving  for  independence,  limberness 
and  speed  of  lingers,  vre  must  first  strive  for  independ- 
ence. limberness  and  speed  of  the  brain.  Our  physical 
faculties  are  limited  by  their  anatomic  construction,  the 
mental  faculties  arc  not  and  their  development  is 
unlimited. 
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The  process  of  a single  piano  tone  travels  over  the 
road  of  the  mind  through  muscles,  piano  action,  tonal 
phenomena  and  back  to  the  mind,  and  piano  playing  is 
but  the  stringing  of  many  of  these  individual  pro- 
cesses into  chains  of  processes  (piano  technic)  which 
are  again  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

The  time  consumed  by  each  process  is  governed  by 
individual  ability,  but  no  matter  how  infinitesimally 
small  a fraction  of  time  it  consumes  so  that  its  separate 
stages  are  absolutely  imperceptible,  the  same  road  is 
traveled  by  genius  and  blockhead,  only  the  genius 
travels  by  express  while  the  other  takes  the  local  and 
stops  at  every  switch. 

Yet  there  are  not  special  piano  playing  motions,  but 
only  natural  arm  motions,  associated  in  new  combina- 
tions and  therefore  all  motions  made  on  the  keyboard 
are  subject  to  all  the  laws,  natural  functional  motions 
are  subject  to.  In  fact  unnatural  motions  do  not 
exist,  because  all  motions  are  pre-arranged  by  the 
construction  of  joints  and  muscles  in  and  by  which 
they  are  made.  An  unnatural  motion  can  only  be  made 
when  abnormal  conditions  prevail. 

Playing  piano  therefore  makes  use  of  natural 
motions  and  the  more  these  are  made  in  a natural 
unrestrained  way  according  to  original  conditions,  the 
more  technic  is  taught  with  a thorough  understanding 
of  physical  laws,  the  easier  it  can  be  made. 

BEGINNER'S  METHOD. 

Duchenne,  the  great  French  physiologist,  formed  the 
law : 

“ Le  mouvement  isolairc  n’est  pas  dans  la  nature’ 
(Translated,  “There  is  no  isolated  motion  in  nature.  ) 
From  this  law  we  can  deduce  that  compound  motions, 
motions  performed  by  many  muscular  groups  in  co- 
operation are  easiest,  single  motions  to  be  performed 
by  individual  muscles  hardest  or  almost  impossible 
because  unnatural.  The  recognizing  of  this  lazv  is  the 
secret  of  all  success  in  piano  playing  and  teaching,  but 
it  can  only  be  recognized  in  all  its  importance,  when 
studied  scientifically,  and  it  will  never  be  understood 
by  merely  playing  scales  and  finger  exercises. 

It  is  the  chief  principle  of  modern  piano  teaching, 
the  basis  of  the  rolling  and  rotating  motions,  and  it  is 
freely  used  by  all  progressive  teachers  in  the  teaching 
of  advanced  or  even  intermediate  pupils,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  reform  is  not  carried  into  the  lessons  of  the 
beginner  and  made  the  basis  of  the  very  first  step  in 
motion  on  the  keyboard.  The  application  of  it  here 
will  save  the  elasticity  of  the  child’s  muscles  and  their 
freedom  and  gracefulness. 

It  will  allow  him  to  utilize  instinctively  the  habitual 
reflex  motions  of  his  infancy  and  from  them  proceed 
to  the  more  detailed  motions  later.  I hus  will  be 
avoided  the  stiffening  up  through  undue  contraction 
forced  by  unnatural  motions  and  thus  fundamental 
piano  teaching  will  really  be  a foundation  upon  which 
the  wonderful  glorious  structure  of  real  music  and 
beautiful  playing  can  be  erected  successfully. 

We  marvel  over  the  unnatural  motion  of  the  con- 
tortionist and  think  them  quite  wonderful,  yet  we  ex- 
pect a nine  year  old  child  to  perform  similar  stunts,  in 
the  first  lesson  on  the  piano.  We  do  not  marvel  here, 
nay,  nay,  we  get  impatient  and  wonder  why  they  are 
not  done  properly.  In  forcing  a beginning  child  to  raise 
a single  finger,  we  impose  upon  him  the  most  difficult 
task  imaginable.  Difficult  because  it  sins  against  the 
wonderful  coordination  of  muscular  action,  difficult 
because  it  sins  against  the  most  powerful  ally  of  all 
learning,  that  of  coordinate  action  of  different  nerve 
centers,  difficult  because  it  requires  an  independence  of 
mind  action  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  average  child 
at  that  stage  of  development. 

Rut  all  these  matters  are  not  part  of  Chopin’s 
Nocturnes  and  Beethoven’s  Sonatas  or  Liszt’s  Rhapso- 
dies, not  matters  of  phantasy  and  emotion,  but  matters 
of  science.  They  are  applied  individually  and  sub- 
consciously by  the  pianist  for  his  own  use  but  must 
be  studied  and  understood  by  the  teacher  to  be  ex- 
plained to  others. 

NATURAL  REFLEX  MOTIONS. 

When  we  wish  to  know  what  are  the  easiest  motion 
for  a child  to  make  on  the  keyboard,  we  only  have  to 
il  erve  a beginner,  who  attempts  to  master  the  kev- 
.ard  without  a teacher,  lie  follows  his  motory  in- 
Miiet  and  uses  compound  motions  and  sorry  to  say 
in  generally  succeeds  better  than  the  child  who  has 
uni  atut'al  motions  forced  upon  him  by  fradit  on  and  the 
unwillingness  P adapt  new  principles,  even  if  they  arc 
really  the  oldest  known. 


SOME  BROAD  CONCLUSIONS. 

In  summing  up  all  these  matters  I think  we  can 
answer  our  first  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

The  study  of  psychology  does  improve  the  teacher’s 
work  ; it  does  lessen  the  pupil's  effort ; it  does  lift  the 
teacher  and  his  work  into  a higher  sphere  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  guess  work  and  substituting  for  it  assur- 
ance and  direction,  and  therefore  the  study  of  psychol- 
ogy and  physiology,  1 should  say  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Experience  alone  is  insufficient,  theory  alone  is  help- 
less, but  practical  experience  plus  scientific  knowledge, 
that  is  the  combination  of  instruction  from  which  alone 
the  student  will  get  the  proper  results. 


SOME  PUPILS  WE  MEET. 


BY  ERNST  VON  MUSSELMAN. 

Meeting  the  many  varied  and  exacting  demands  of 
a class  of  pupils,  and  applying  the  necessary  means 
for  correcting  their  defects,  may  be  compared  to  mak- 
ing chemical  tests ; the  instructor,  uses  as  reagents  his 
powers  of  discernment  and  discrimination,  and  applies 
the  various  ways  and  means  known  to  modern  peda- 
gogy for  securing  the  desired  results.  But  even  though 
it  all  be  reduced  to  the  minute  accuracy  of  a patho- 
logical test,  despite  all  the  skill  that  one  may  display 
in  probing  into  the  causes  for  a pupil’s  lack  of  response 
to  your  methods,  the  student’s  progress  may  still  remain 
an  unsolved  problem  even  though  you  may  have  ex- 
hausted all  of  your  resources  and  are  entirely  at  a 
loss  for  further  plans  of  procedure. 

Musical  instruction  is  not  the  blind  groping  in  the 
dark  that  the  average  person  may  believe  ; there  must 
be  a basis  to  work  from,  a basis  to  work  with.  There 
must  be  a definite  end  in  view  with  each  pupil,  and  if 
given  a fair  chance  to  use  every  iota  of  your  skill,  you 
will  succeed  in  bringing  that  end  about  if  you  have  the 
proper  material  to  work  upon.  \ ou  may  realize  the 
impossibility  of  some  pupils,  and  you  may  even  honestly 
make  that  fact  known,  only  to  have  the  matter  com- 
plicated by  the  refusal  of  a too  fond  parent  to  coincide 
with  your  view  of  the  case.  As  you  enter  into  almost 
daily  association  with  your  class,  and  your  class’ 
relatives,  and  those  relatives’  friends,  you  will  taste  of 
human  nature  in  all  its  divers  phases  so  that  you  may 
well  feel  appalled  at  having  undertaken  to  meet  the 
demands  of  such  varied  ideas  as  to  just  what  consti- 
tutes successful  pedagogy. 

THE  IMPOSSIBLE  PUPIL. 

It  is  folly  to  believe  that  thorough  musicianship  can 
be  implanted  in  sterile  soil.  You  as  an  instructor, 
probably  realize  this  fact,  but  a hopeful  parent  is  very 
apt  to  overlook  it.  If  certain  parents  are  desirous  of 
furnishing  their  children  with  a musical  education  for 
the  sake  of  whatever  of  accomplishment  it  may  provide, 
it  is  certainly  your  duty  to  cultivate  such  patronage ; 
if,  however,  you  are  asked  specifically  to  develop  such 
pupils  into  something  more  pretentious  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  adaptability  shown,  then  indeed  is  your 
problem  complicated. 

Looking  at’  one’s  classes  from  a purely  business  point 
of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a clientele  such  as  will 
enable  you  to  afford  the  necessities  if  not  the  luxuries, 
of  life!  Then,  there  will  also  be  your  professional 
pride  to  consider,  in  which  it  will  ever  be  your  desire 
to  produce  brilliant,  representative  pupils  so  that  some 
credit  may  be  gained  as  the  result  of  your  efforts. 
And  while  the  aesthetic  part  of  your  nature  may 
occasionally  struggle  for  supremacy  over  the  practical, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  must  perforce  live, 
and  that  only  the  favored  few  can  hope  for  all-artist 
classes.  In  this,  then,  your  duty  to  yourself  is  apparent. 
Nevertheless,  however  practical  you  may  be,  and  de- 
sirous of  an  ever-increasing  clientele,  there  will  surely 
come  to  you,  at  some  time,  one  with  whom  you  can  do 
absolutely  nothing.  In  such  a case  as  this,  when  you 
have  exhausted  your  last  resource  and  failed,  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  admit  your  defeat.  Such  a 
course  is  then  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  of 
the  profession. 

THE  AMBITIONLESS  PUPIL. 

How  often  do  we  see  them — bright,  intelligent  pupils, 
vet  entirely  devoid  of  that  ambitious  spirit  so  necessary 
to  stir  them  to  actual  accomplishment.  They  remind 
one  of  the  crisp,  brown  leaves  that  lie  scattered  about 
the  forest  in  autumn,  waiting  only  for  the  first  stirring 
breeze  to  arouse  them  from  their  inertness.  In  much 
the  same  manner  is  it  dependent  upon  you  to  arouse 


the  dormant  faculties  of  inert  pupils.  Instead  ( 
smothering  them  beneath  the  folds  of  dry,  pedant 
routine,  waft  them  some  soft,  stirring  draught  sue 
as  will  serve  to  awaken  their  interest  in  life.  It  ms 
require  only  a seat  at  the  opera  or  a friendly  con 
petition  in  class,  yet  the  opportunity  will  in  son 
manner  present  itself  for  you  to  stimulate  them,  an 
the  renewed  vitality  that  such  an  interest  will  place  i 
your  classes  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant  your  effort  j 
in  that  direction.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  some  incentive 
for  you  to  remember  that  interested  pupils  are  tb  ] 
advance-agents  of  future  acquisitions  to  your  classes. 

THE  SELF-SATISFIED  PUPIL. 

Obnoxious  egotism,  vanity,  over-estimated  ability- 
one  or  more  of  such  symptoms  mark  the  presence  o 
one  who  is  filled  with  gratification  over  his  own  fitnes 
Quite  often  such  pupils  believe  themselves  to  hav 
reached  the  zenith  of  all  possible  advancement  whe 
in  reality  their  actual  ability  can  only  attain  the  com 
monplace  under  forced  draught.  They  may  believ 
themselves  to  be  past-masters  at  their  tender  years,  be  . 
little  do  they  realize  that  minds  very  much  wiser  tha 
their’s  have  gone  on  and  on  in  their  quest  for  knowl 
edge  and  finally,  in  the  wintry  years  of  their  live: 
have  discovered  that  a lifetime  is  none  too  long.  Sue 
pupils  may  not  hesitate  in  valuing  their  opinion  ove 
yours,  even  though  you  may  have  spent  years  in  gair. 
ing  your  experience.  They  may  patronizingly  accep 
your  tutelage,  but  it  is  often  such  a monopoly  of  clash 
ing  opinions  that  not  infrequently  is  the  general  clas 
advancement  retarded.  Such  is  the  deportment  of 
pupil  who  is  so  pleased  with  his  own  knowledge  tha 
he  will  accept  none  from  superior  wisdom ; such  ar 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  their  knowledge  su 
preme,  their  fitness  complete.  Pupils,  like  these,  cannc 
fail  to  be  a menace  to  anyone’s  classes.  They  not  onl 
retard  the  progress  of  others,  but  if  you  allow  you 
opinions  to  be  attacked  and  questioned,  you  may  los 
much  of  your  class’  respect  and  confidence. 

THE  DISSATISFIED  PUPIL. 

If  the  dissatisfaction,  as  exhibited  by  a pupil  wh 
has  found  a grievance  against  each  and  every  instructs 
were  confined  solely  to  himself,  perhaps  little  harr 
would  result.  But  always  must  the  pessimist  sprea 
his  spirit  of  dissatisfaction.  Gradually  the  infectio 
extends  until  it  involves  some  of  your  other  pupil 
To  you  it  seems  like  a veritable  contagion  of  the  ai 
In  innocence,  you  may  even  wonder  what  has  gon 
amiss.  Ultimately,  you  realize  the  far-reaching  powe 
of  a student’s  dissatisfaction  when  his  parents  makj 
you  the  centralized  figure  of  a sort  of  court-marti; 
in  which  your  ability  as  an  instructor  is  questioned. 

And  what  must  you  do?  Nothing! — unless  it  is  t! 
assert  yourself  and  your  position  in  no  less  emphati 
manner  1 Make  your  defense  plain  and  decisive.  II 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  substantiate  your  assertion 
and  if  possible,  call  in  another  instructor  for  consu 
tation ; we  cannot  see  why  such  a consultation  is  nc 
just  as  possible  between  instructors  as  between  diag- 
nosticians. Assure  yourself  of  one  fact,  however,  th; 
such  conditions,  if  allowed  to  run  on,  will  continue  t 
spread  until  harm  can  result  for  you.  Therefore,  th 
time  to  assert  yourself  is  when  the  matter  has  reache 
just  such  a climax. 

THE  SERIOUS  PUPIL. 

And  now  we  come  upon  that  ever  reliable  source  c 
genuine  pleasure  and  delight  to  any  instructor — th 
serious  student.  You  feel  immeasurably  drawn  towar 
such  a pupil.  You  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  exten 
occasional  extra  help  to  the  one  seeking  know-ledge  s 
eagerly.  And  as  the  days  come  and  go,  there  are  tl 
usual  trials  and  tribulations  that  beset  any  teacher,  bt 
always,  as  a sort  of  compensating  balm  to  your  tire 
and  jaded  brain,  will  the  serious  pupil  appeal  to  yc 
and  make  you  feel  that  after  all  pedagogic  life  is  wdrt 
one’s  while.  In  this  respect,  a serious  student  is  a mo 
valuable  asset  to  any  teacher. 

When  you  have  such  pupils  come  to  you,  pupils  gi' 
ing  every  evidence  of  that  quiet  seriousness  which  b< 
tokens  intense  desire  to  learn,  you  commit  a wrong 
you  do  not  throw  a bit  of  extra  help  their  way  as  a 
occasional  rew-ard.  Consequently  for  every  reason  th; 
is  of  personal  importance  to  you,  there  should  be  evei 
bit  of  encouragement  and  help  extended  to  the  one  wl 
is  taking  a serious  view  of  his  musical  studies,  ev« 
though  that  help  may  entail  an  occasional  inconveniem 
upon  you.  The  results  may  be  such  that,  in  the  mar 
years  hence,  when  you  are  old,  and  withered,  and  gra 
you  may  be  able  to  point  out  happily  to  your  gram 
children  that  So-and-So  was  once  a pupil  of  yours. 
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The  Most  Famous  Light  Operas,  and  Who  Wrote  Them 


By  CAROL  SHERMAN 


It  would  be  a very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  pick 
,ut  the  names  of  the  best  light  operas  of  the  last 
entury,  but  it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  locate  the 
nost  successful  pieces.  But  success  in  music  does  not 
iy  any  means  imply  great  artistic  merit.  The  ballade 
,pera  known  as  The  Beggars’  Of  era  by  Gay  was 
irodigiously  successful  in  its  day,  but  was  not  nearly  so 
neritorious  as  many  other  contemporary  works. 

Love,  laughter,  pretty  girls,  audacious  heroes, 
)icturesque  scenery,  lively  dances,  brilliant  costumes, 
;ood  natured  humor  mixed  with  biting  wit,  and  most 
)f  all  happy  and  sparkling  music— that  is  the  reason 
t'Or  the  popularity  of  comic  opera— often  less  permanent 
han  that  of  its  more  serious  sister  Grand  Opera,  but 
asually  far  more  intense  while  it  lasts. 

Those  men  and  women  in  middle  age  who  read  The 
Etude  would  probably  make  out  a list  something  like 
the  following  if  they  were  asked  to  pick  out  the  best 
works  of  their  day: 

Fra  Diavolo,  Auber. 

The  Crown  Diamonds,  Auber. 

Olivette , Audran. 

Mascot,  Audran. 

Dorothy,  Cellier. 

Robin  Hood,  de  Koven. 

The  Fencing  Master,  de  Koven. 

The  Belle  of  New  York,  Kerker. 

The  Spring  Maid,  Reinhardt. 

Ermine , Jakobowski. 

Girofle-Girofla,  Lecocq. 

The  Prince  of  Pilsen,  Luders. 

The  Beggar  Student,  Millocker. 

Poor  Jonathan,  Offenbach. 

La  Belle  Helene,  Offenbach. 

The  Chimes  of  Normandy,  Planquette. 

Nation,  Genee. 

Billee  Taylor.  Solomon. 

El  Capitan,  Sousa. 

The  Queen’s  Lace  Handkerchief,  Strauss. 

Die  Fledermaus,  Strauss. 

Floradora , Stuart. 

The  Geisha,  Jones. 

The  Pirates  of  Penzance,  Sullivan. 

Patience,  Sullivan. 

Iolanthe,  Sullivan. 

The  Mikado,  Sullivan. 

H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,  Sullivan. 

The  Gondoliers,  Sullivan. 

Fatinitza,  Suppfe. 

The  Merry  Widow,  Lehar. 

The  Chocolate  Soldier,  Strauss. 

Mademoiselle  Modesto,  Herbert. 

The  Singing  Girl,  Herbert. 

The  Serenade . Herbert. 

However  varied  the  musical  merit  of  these  pieces 
may  be  their  value  expressed  in  dollars  runs  far  up 
into  the  millions.  Many  of  them  are  veritable  master- 
pieces as  for  instance  Girofle-Girofla,  Die  Fledermaus, 
The  Chocolate  Soldier,  Mikado,  etc. 


Singularly  enough  the  greatest  number  of  operas  in 
this  list  by  one  composer  brings  credit  to  the  name  of 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Gilbert’s  part  in  writing  the  Sullivan 
operas  was  so  significant  that  few  would  be  willing  to 
credit  the  composer  with  more  than  his  share.  Of 
all  the  operas  mentioned  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
are  those  most  frequently  revived  in  English  speaking 
countries,  while  the  operas  of  Lortzing  are  probably 
more  popular  in  Germany  and  those  of  Auber,  Audran 
and  Lecocq  more  popular  in  France.  Of  all  the  light 
opera  libretti  written,  none  have  been  of  as  permanent 
literary  character  as  those  of  Gilbert.  All  of  them 
have  been  published  many  times  in  book  form  and 
indeed  some  appear  in  editions  de  luxe,  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  their  popularity  as  well  as  to  their  literary 
value.  Some  of  the  works  such  as  Iolanthe  and  Pina- 
fore were  too  deliberately  political  in  their  scope  to 
be  subjects  for  translation,  consequently  Pinafore  failed 
dismally  in  Germany  at  the  very  time  when  it  ran 
700  consecutive  nights  in  London.  Since  then  the  opera 
has  had  thousands  of  performances  and  seems  to 
please  Anglo-Saxon  audiences  as  much  now  as  ever. 

It  has  recently  been  produced  at  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome where  the  setting  was  a full  size  ship  in  real 
water.  A large  orchestra,  an  enormous  chorus  and 
special  theatrical  effects  made  this  production  a rousing 
hit. 

ABILITY  DEMANDED. 

As  already  intimated,  many  of  the  composers  of  light 
opera  have’  been  masters  of  no  mean  pretensions. 
Auber  was  singularly  gifted  when  he  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cherubini,  who  gladly  oversaw  his  education. 
He  was  not  without  his  peculiarities,  one  of  which  was 
to  avoid  attending  performances  of  his  own  works. 
When  asked  why  he  followed  this  perculiar  practice 
he  replied,  "If  I attended  one  of  my  own  works  I 
should  never  want  to  write  another  note  of  music. 

The  more  or  less  astonishing  fecundity  of  Offenbach 
is  one  of  the  unusual  things  in  light  opera.  Offenbach 
wrote  nearly  one  hundred  operas  and  people  have 
been  predicting  for  years  that  all  of  his  works  was 
siated  for  oblivion.  However,  every  now  and  then  an 
Offenbach  tune  arises  which  results  in  an  Offenbach 
revival  as  was  the  case  with  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 
Oscar  Hammerstein  knew  of  the  occasional  performances 
of  this  work  in  Europe,  but  when  he  presented  it  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  he  could  scarcely  have 
had  an  idea  that  a melody  thirty  years  old  would  sweep 
the  country  like  the  latest  popular  song.  If  a publisher 
had  had  a copyright  upon  The  Barcarolle  there  would 
have  been  a small  fortune  in  it.  Only  once  in  a decade 
does  a piece  become  so  popular  as  the  tune  of  Offenbach 
which  had  been  buried  for  thirty  years. 

In  The  Chocolate  Soldier  we  have  a very  exceptional 
work  by  Oscar  Straus.  Indeed  Straus  is  an  exceedingly 
well  trained  man.  Among  his  teachers  was  none  less 
than  Max  Bruch.  His  selection  of  the  delightful  farce 
Arms  and  the  Man  for  the  subject  of  his  pretty 
operetta  was  most  fortunate.  George  Bernard  Shaw 


had  really  written  the  basis  of  a comic  opera  libretto 
and  hardly  suspected  it.  As  The  Chocolate  Soldier  it 
won  fame  that  it  never  won  on  the  so-called  legitimate 
stage  as  a comedy  without  music. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  man  who  does 
the  light  opera  may  be  some  upstart  quite  without 
training,  some  musical  montebank.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case;  many  of  the  men  have  had  very  fine  training 
indeed.  Auber  was  a pupil  of  Cherubini  and  was 
himself  director  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Audran, 
the  composer  of  36  operas,  many  of  which  were  very 
successful,  was  a pupil  of  the  famous  Niedermeyer 
School  for  Church  music  in  Paris  and  was  for  a long 
time  a church  musician.  Cellier  was  brought  up  as 
a choirboy  and  was  a successful  organist  before  he 
became  a theatre  director.  De  Koven,  w'ho  raised  the 
status  of  American  efforts  at  light  opera  more  thim  he 
has  ever  been  given  the  credit  for,  is  a graduate  of 
Oxford  LIniversity  and  spent  years  of  study  with  some 
of  the  best  men  of  Stuttgart  and  Paris.  Lecocq  was 
a student  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Karl  Millocker 
was  a student  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium.  Offen- 
bach also  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  was 
an  excellent  ’cellist.  The  members  of  the  Strauss 
family  were  all  finely  trained  in  music  and  enjoyed 
the  comradeship  of  the  great  composers  of  their 
day.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  musical  from  his  early 
childhood.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
at  Leipsic  Conservatory.  In  addition  to  the  works 
cited  there  are  a number  that  are  regarded  by  some  as 
light  operas  but  which  are  looked  upon  by  others  as 
works  in  a somewhat  mflre  ambitious  class.  1 his 
would  include  Balfe’s  Bohemian  Girl,  Benedict’s  Lily  of 
Killarney,  Boieldieu’s  La  Dame  Blanche,  Delibes'  Lakme, 
Donizetti’s  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  Elotow’s  Martha, 
Gounod’s  Mirella,  Humperdinck’s  Hansel  and  Gretel. 
Lortzing’s  Czar  and  Carpenter,  Masse’s  Paul  and 
Virginia,  Nessler’s  Trumpeter  of  Siikingen,  Nicolai’s 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Thomas’s  Mignon, 
Wallace’s  Maritana,  Richard  Strauss’s  Rosenkavalier 
or  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Secret  of  Suzanne.  The  dividing  line 
is  very  difficult  to  make,  but  the  Light  Opera  has  been 
fascinating  to  so  many  composers  that  even  Wagner 
made  an  attempt  which  resulted  in  his  classic  Die 
M eistersinger. 

A FAMOUS  COMIC  OPERA  THEME. 

Of  all  comic  opera  themes  that  of  the  irrepressible 
Figaro  has  fared  ‘ best.  In  the  Marriage  of  Figaro 
(Mozart)  and  in  the  Barber  of  Seville  we  have  what 
are  probably  the  best  of  all  comic  operas,  although 
they  are  never  given  in  popular  style  after  the  manner 
of  the  ordinary  comic  operas  but  rather  as  Grand 
Opera  houses  in  buildings  with  huge  stages  and  im- 
mense auditoriums.  This  is  unfortunate  as  they  are 
intimate  little  pieces  best  heard  in  the  small  theatre. 
Even  a great  artist  like  Ruffo  can  hardly  be  at  his 
best  in  a piece  of  this  type  in  a building  large  enough 
for  an  armory. 
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The  originator  of  the  theme  of  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro  and  The  Barber  of  Seville  was  Pierre  Augustin 
Beaumarchais.  He  was  first  trained  as  a watchmaker 
hut  later  became  a musician,  advancing  so  far  as  to 
teach  tlie  harp  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  Later 
through  two  marriages  and  some  business  ability  upon 
his  own  part  he  became  very  wealthy.  Then  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  literature  and  produced  some 
works  which  became  sensationally  successful.  The 
Figaro  comedies  appeared  about  the  time  of  our  own 
revolutionary  war.  Beaumarchais  was  a man  who 
courted  public  favor  above  all  things  but  despite  this 
his  comedies  were  so  clever  and  so  full -of  the  subtle 
intrigue  in  which  the  French  delighted  that  he  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  next  undertook  an  edition 
the  works  of  Voltaire  which  cost  him  one  million 
livres. 

The  Mozart  Figaro  was  first  given  in  1785,  two  years 
after  its  production  as  a comedy.  It  was  so  spon- 
taneous that  it  “took  like  wildfire”  and  still  retains  all 
of:  the  same  lovely  freshness  when  given  at  this  day. 
Rossini’s  Barber  of  Seville  was  not  given  until  1816, 
when  it  was  hissed  because  Rossini  had  taken  a 
libretto  which  had  ‘previously  been  used  by  the  vener- 
able Paisiello.  The  opera,  however,  was  too  great  a 
work  to  be  downed  by  political  reasons.  Figaro  has 
reached  the  stage  in  upwards  of  forty  different  operas 
many  of  them  by  noted  composers.  Alas,  only  the 
works  of  Mozart  and  Rossini  had  the  vitality  to  keep 
them  living  for  a century. 

Rohm  Flood,  one  of  the  favorite  legends  of  England, 
has  been  done  in  opera  form  no  less  than  ten  times. 
Of  all  these  only  one  has  been  popular  in  recent  years 
and  this  was  written  by  Reginald  de  Koven.  Xo  more 
popular  opera  has  ever  been  produced  by  an  American. 
Owing  to  the  fortunate  combination  of  interesting 
music,  a fine  book,  excellent  actors  and  really  good 
ringers  this  opera  was  presented  over  one  thousand 
times  and  still  remains  popular.  None  of  Mr.  de 
Koven’s  other  works  have  attracted  similar  success 
although  many  of  them  have  been  noteworthy. 

The  fortunate  favor  with  which  Mr.  Victor  Herbert 
has  been  received  as  a writer  of  light  opera  is  based 
upon  as  remarkable  a preparation  as  any  composer  has 
ever  had  for  this  branch  of  work.  Mr.  Herbert  was 
educated  in  Germany  and  in  Austria  and  for  many 
years  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  leading  German 
theatres  where  light  opera  was  given  during  the  time 
when  German  light  opera  was  at  its  best.  Then  he 
gradually  rose  in  his  work  as  a 'cellist  until  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Court  Orchestra  at  Stuttgart  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York.  After 
this  he  became  director  of  the  famous  Gilmore  Band, 
then  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  and  finally 
the  Victor  Herbert  Orchestra.  His  first  great  successes 
were  Prince  Ananias,  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile,  The 
Serenade,  The  Fortune  Teller.  Later  he  brought  even 
greater  distinction  to  himself  as  a writer  of  light 
opera  by  his  very  .beautiful  Madem'oisellc  Modiste  and 
other  works,  to  say  nothing  of  his  grand  operas  includ- 
ing Natoma.  America  is  very  proud  to  claim  Herbert 
and  Herbert  is  very  proud  to  claim  America  as  his 
home  despite  his  Irish  birth  and  his  German  education. 

d he  recent  Viennese  operatic  successes  remind  one 
of  the  days  of  Strauss,  Hence  and  Millocker  when 
every  bar  that  came  from  Austria  was  looked  upon  as 
the  key  to  success  in  light  opera.  The  Merry  Widow 
deserved  success  for  its  tunes  alone.  While  at  times 
a little  trite  there  was  much  elemental  human  interest 
in  nearly  every  page  of  the  brilliantly  orchestrated 
score.  It  is  reported  that  the  various  productions  of 
this  international  hit  made  the  composer  Lehar  im- 
mensely wealthy.  Its  success  brought  forth  a long 
train  of  excellent  works  and  has  done  much  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  composers  of  musical  trash  to 
succeed. 

VICTOR  HUGO  ON  BEETHOVEN. 

\ ictor  Hi  co  once  described  Homer  as  the  greatest 
of  Greeks,  Dante  the  greatest  of  Italians,  Shakespeare 
the  greatest  of  Englishmen  and  Beethoven  as  the 
"Soul  of  Germany."  Gustave  Simons,  in  “Annales,” 
has  now  revealed  that  in  the  preparation  of  his  mate- 
rial for  the  press  Hugo  abbreviated  much.  He  now 
uncovers  for  the  first  time  some  interesting  thoughts 
contained  in  the  manuscript  of  the  great  French  poet. 
It  was  really  an  inspired  hymn  of  praise  upon 
Beethoven's  music.  "Beethoven  is  the  divine  proof  of 
the  soul.  If  ever  the  soul  and  the  body  of  man  could 
'■  separated  during  lifetime  it  was  thus  with  Beethoven. 

' Fs  body  was  crippled,  but  his  soul  had  wings.  Oh! 
d.  w.btcst  thou  that  man  has  a soul?  Then  reflect  upon 

veil,  men  " — (Translated  from  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fitr  Musik.) 


Musical  Thought  and  Action  fp 
in  the  Old  World.  I 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


Dr.  A.  Eagle  field  Hull,  known  by  his  articles  on 
modern  harmony  and  other  subjects,  now  finishes  in  the 
Monthly  Musical  Record  a description  of  Arnold 
Schoenberg’s  Five  Orchestral  Pieces.  Dr.  Hull  says  in 
part,  "We  are  too  close  to  Schoenberg’s  music  to  be  able 
to  assess  it  at  all  properly.”  Incidentally  many  approve 
of  this  idea,  and  express  a desire  to  be  several  miles 
away  when  that  composer’s  music  is  given.  But  Dr. 
Hull  is  in  earnest  and  considers  that  the  summary 
views  of  some  adverse  critics  are  unjustifiable.  He 
adds,  “The  cheap  sneer  at  things  we  cannot  understand 
is  but  an  advertisement  of  the  limitations  of  our  recep- 
tive and  intellectual  powers,  for  when  small  minds  are 
taxed  beyond  their  strength,  the  only  relief  to  be  found 
is  in  laughter.”  He  does  not  think  Schoenberg  guilty 
of  “attitudinizing,”  or  of  “debasing  his  art  for  the  sake 
of  pecuniary  gain yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
results  are  the  same  as  if  Schoenberg  were  merely 
posing  instead  of  composing.  Dr.  Hull  thinks  the  rise 
of  modernism  in  different  countries  proves  sincerity  and 
a widespread  impulse  in  a certain  direction  of  progress; 
but  Debussy  was  really  the  pioneer  in  delicate  dis- 
sonances, and  the  others  may  have  followed  his  lead. 
The  widespread  nature  of  modernism  and  the  number 
of  radicals,  it  is  claimed,  “legitimatizes  their  methods, 
whether  we  like  their  matter  or  not.”  After  saying 
that  the  future  will  give  a correct  verdict,  the  writer 
continues,  “Meanwhile,  all  honor  to  those  who,  like 
Schoenberg,  cause  us  to  revise  our  musical  impressions 
in  order  to  discover  why  we  like  much  of  the  older 
music,  and  what  it  is  which  we  really  dislike  in  the 
new.” 

This  seems  very  disappointing.  After  wading  through 
a lot  of  insistent  statements,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
them  would  give  a clue  to  what  Schoenberg  really 
meant,  one  learns  that  Dr.  Hull  finds  something  to  dis- 
like, after  all.  But  he  still  says  that  art  should  be  free, 
and  that  the  experiments  of  a Schoenberg  or  a Scriabin 
enlarge  the  world  of  sound,  even  if  not  successful 
themselves.  It  seems  that  this  department  of  The 
Etude  voiced  the  same  idea  two  months  ago,  and,  cited 
in  support  the  fact  that  the  contrapuntal  skill  of  the 
Okeghem  school  was  followed  by  the  inspiration  of 
Josquin. 

BRAHMS,  TI-IE  CLASSICIST. 

Yet  while  the  school  of  the  future  may  make  certain 
radical  methods  succeed  while  they  fail  now,  it  is  also 
true  that  geniuses  may  arise  in  the  earlier  schools. 
While  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Franck  were  applying  free 
modulation  to  the  building  of  a new  school,  a certain 
quiet  gentleman  named  Brahms  put  out  a few  works, 
in  classical  form  and  style,  that  seem  somehow  familiar, 
even  two  decades  after  his  death.  Brahms  didn’t  try 
to  use  a dozen  keys  and  two'  dozen  orchestral  parts  at 
once.  According  to  modern  standards,  his  methods 
were  hopelessly  out  of  date.  But  somehow  he  had 
something  to  say.  Perhaps  that  is  the  important  point, 
after  all.  It  is  certainly  fair  enough  for  a composer  to 
use  modern  methods  if  he  wishes.  But  if  the  real  text 
of  his  message  is  not  important,  no  amount  of  clever 
method  will  make  his  work  successful. 

In  the  same  paper  is  a lecture-fragment  by  Cyril 
Scott,  treating  that  phase  of  the  question  which  has  to 
do  with  the  substitution  of  freedom  for  strict  form. 
Melody  nowadays  is  to  be  free  to  run  on  in  a changing 
stream,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  short  phrases 
known  as  antecedent,  period,  and  so  on.  Key-signatures 
are  to  be  laid  aside  as  an  old  convention;  and  really,  if 
one  writes  in  a free  style,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  drop  the  signatures  if  lie  wishes.  Return- 
ing to  the  same  key  in  which  a piece  began  is  called 
needless,  and  likenetl  to  the  case  of  a man  who  would 
leave  the  hot  city  for  the  cool  and  attractive  country 
only  to  return  again  to  the  city  at  the  earliest  possible 
chance.  Rhythm,  too,  should  be  liberated  from  its 
binding  fetters,  and  not  continued  as  a strict  custom 
merely  because  it  has  existed  for  five  or  six  centuries. 

The  question  of  form  induces  Scott  to  protest  against 
putting  new  wine  in  old  bottles.  In  other  words,  he 
does  not  think  that  composers  with  new  material  should 
be  limited  to  the  old  forms  and  modes  of  expression. 
He  claims  that  forms  should  be  as  numerous  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  composers.  He 
speaks  of  the  ocean  and  a tree  as  each  possessing  form 


of  a certain  sort.  The  future  composer  therefor 
should  not  have  to  fit  his  music  to  the  rules  of  rondo  o > 
sonata  form,  but  should  have  his  work  judged  by  th 
following  question, — "Does  it  flow,  has  it  any  re; 
standpoint  of  its  own,  or  is  it  a mere  series  of  irritatin 
and  meaningless  full-stops?”  Even  prose  may  be  mad 
fluent,  and  we  then  call  it  musical ; and  some  music  t 
which  resembles  prose  in  its  too  accurate  devotion  t 
form,  may  well  be  called  prosaic.  The  modern  tend 
ency,  then,  is  to  invent  “new  forms  or  structural  de 
signs  more  subtle,  more  mystical,  more  flowing,  that  I 
heretofore.”  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Scott  has  show, 
his  faith  by  his  works,  which  are  among  the  very  bes 
of  recent  music,  although  extremely  impressionistic  ii 
style.  Schoenberg,  however,  is  not  yet  vindicated,  ant  ] 
his  works  have  not  aroused  faith ; and  perhaps  evei 
Scott  would  call  them  irritating  and  meaningless.  It  i 
somewhat  easier  to  write  incomprehensibly  than  tt 
write  beautifully;  wherefore  we  prize  Scott  more.  Bu 
if  we  reason  on  this  basis,  then  it  is  still  harder  t< 
write  beautifully  in  strict  form  than  in  free  form. 

As  far  as  form  is  concerned,  there  are  still  possibili 
ties  enough  in  some  of  the  stricter  forms.  The  so 
called  modern  sonata,  exemplified  by  Liszt,  MacDowell 
and  others,  is  a work  of  such  large  proportions  that  key 
relations  and  returns  of  theme  do  not  interrupt  in  am! 
way  the  steady  flow  of  the  music.  In  a sense,  Brucknel! 
modernized  the  symphony  in  much  the  same  way.  Bu[ 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  that  form  should  btj 
abolished.  If  composers  desire  to  work  in  newer  anc 
freer  forms,  they  may  do  so.  But  for  public  apprecia 
tion  they  will  do  wisely  to  let  their  music  retain  the 
comparatively  simple  outlines  of  the  older  schools,  r 
they  have  anything  to  say  in  those  forms.  In  the 
Boston  symphony  concerts,  for  example,  the  chief  ap- 
plause is  won,  not  by  the  radical  Scriabin,  the  elfir] 
Debussy,  or  the  fragmentary  Delius;  but  by  Bacll 
suites,  Beethoven  works,  and  Brahms  symphonies 
Much  of  the  discussion  of  modern  works  reads  wel 
on  paper,  but  is  really  unfruitful  in  results,  as  the  mu  id 
itself  is  too  often  unable  to  gain  permanent  attention,  j 

Modern  principles  seem  to  have  been  spreading  among 
tlie  German  music  critics,  for  they  have  now  formed  a 
“Verband,”  or  union.  No  doubt  hereafter  the  officials-1 
to-be-elected  will  see  that  no  critics  are  admitted  to! 
concerts  without  a union  card.  But  the  greatest! 
changes  will  surely  occur  in  the  newspaper  offices] 
Formerly,  no  doubt,  the  humble  critic  lived  in  fear  of 
the  tyrannical  editor,  and  would  “cut  this  down”  or 
“give  that  a good  notice”  in  servile  obedience  to  the 
whims  of  his  harsh  master.  But  now  all  this  is  changed, 
— if,  indeed,  it  ever  existed.  The  critic  of  the  future, 
will  walk  into  the  office  at  any  hour  suitable  to  his 
comfort,  borrow  editorial  cigars,  pre-empt  the  best 
chair,  rest  his  feet  on  the  editorial  desk,  and  dictate  his 
views  and  reviews  to  some  mere  underling.  If  not; 
what  is  a union  for? 

Now  that  Josefs  Legende  has  gone  the  way  of  the! 
earlier  Strauss  stage  works,  there  is  a chance  for  other 
composers  to  get  space  in  the  periodicals.  Yet  few 
other  composers  fare  much  better.  Mascagni,  fotj 
example,  has  just  completed  two  new  one-acters,  en- 
titled L ’Alodoletta  and  Faida  del  Coinune.  Thesej 
are  to  be  given  next  winter  at  the  Scala,  in  Milan;  and! 
after  that,  probably,  as  the  Raven  remarked,  “Never- 
more.” The  Greek  composer  Spiro  Samara,  who  wrote] 
Flora  Mirabilis,  fares  a little  better;  for  his  comic; 
opera  War  in  Peace-Time  pleased  Athens  when  re- 
cently revived.  Mackenzie  had  his  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  performed ; but  it  was  at  the  Royal  Academy,! 
where  his  prestige  as  director  was  responsible.  Karl 
von  Kaskel’s  Schrniedin  von  Kent,  to  be  given  in 
Dresden,  has  a good  subject  at  any  rate,  for  the 
libretto,  by  Dr.  Ralph  Benatzky,  took  a Simrock  prize 
away  from  three  hundred  other  entries.  Other  new 
operas  are  Giuseppe  Rio’s  Die  Drei  Nusse  and  Rudolf 
Schuller’s  Monica  Vogelsang. 


REINECKE  AND  SCHUMANN. 

As  is  well  known  Karl  Reinecke  in  his  youth  and 
young  manhood  was  an  exceptionally  fine  pianist. 
Although  he  was  probably  most  noted  for  his  inter- 
pretations of  Mozart’s  works,  his  fine  vigorous,  clean 
style  of  playing  made  him  very  much  admired  by 
musicians  who  are  disgusted  with  slovenly  perform- 
ances. Once  he  was  playing  for  Clara  and  Robert 
Schumann  one  of  the  latter’s  famous  compositions.  At 
the  end  Clara  broke  in,  "Why  do  you  permit  Reinecke 
to  play  it  at  that  rapid  tempo  when  you  oblige  me  to 
play  so  slow.”  “Yes,  but  my  dear  Clara,”  answered 
Schumann,  “don’t  you  know  that  when  a man  plays 
at  a very  rapid  speed  he  can  play  much  clearer  than  any 
woman.”  But  that  was  before  the  days  of  militant 
feminism. 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 

Thu  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  “ How  to  Teach”  “IFhat  to  Teach”  etc.,  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical 
theory  history  etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belong  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  department.  Full  name  and  address  must  accompany  all  inquiries. 


THREE  AGAINST  TWO. 

‘1.  I have  trouble  with  the  following  study  by 
Chopin.  How  Is  It  played? 


H 1= 


=1=3= 


“2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  dash  over  the  C 

in  the  following? 


“3.  Should  the  natural  minor  scale  he  taught? 
Should  the  chords  and  arpeggios  be  taught  after 
the  scales?”  G-  C.  E. 

Nearly  everyone  has  more  or  less  trouble  in  learn- 
i to  play  three  notes  against  two.  This  cross  rhythm 
i mot  be  well  played,  however,  until  the  thorough 
i ependence  of  the  two  hands  has  been  established. 
,.ny  attempts  have  been  made  to  write  out  the  notes 
: as  to  show  the  exact  relation  of  the  two  rhythms  to 
rh  other,  but  they  are  of  little  value  except  in  slow 
ictice.  They  may  be  represented  graphically  as 
lows : 


\pplied  to  two  against  three  it  works  out  thus: 


practice  together  at  same  speed.  A passage  like  the 
following,  which  is  about  as  simple  as  it  cou'.d  be,  will 
be  useful.  With  a little  ingenuity  you  can  invent  many 
such  exercises,  like  playing  the  scales  three  against  two, 
first  right  against  left,  and  then  the  reverse. 


etc. 


»*  


I would  suggest  that  if  you  are  still  very  lame  in 
this  sort  of  work,  that  the  Chopin  study  is  a little  diffi- 
cult for  you,  until  you  have  taken  some  studies,  like 
those  of  Czerny,  for  example,  which  present  the  matter 
in  a simpler  way.  Playing  Triplets  against  Couplets,  by 
Chas.  W.  Landon,  contains  many  excellent  exercises  to 
overcome  this  difficulty. 

2.  The  dash  indicates  that  the  note  should  be  brought 
out  firmly  and  very  distinctly.  It  is  often  used  to  indi- 
cate melodic  accentuation,  oftentimes  calling  attention 
to  a counter  melody  which  must  be  made  prominent. 

3.  I prefer  teaching  the  harmonic  minor  scales  as  the 
staple  diet.  When  the  student  becomes  moderately  ad- 
vanced, and  is  reasonably  expert  with  the  harmonic 
scales  in  octaves,  sixths,  tenths  and  double  thirds,  then 
the  melodic  and  other  forms  may  be  introduced.  It  is 
better  not  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  elementary 
student  with  too  many  things.  When  he  has  become 
advanced  enough  so  that  he  can  play  the  major,  as  well 
as  the  harmonic  minor  scales,  with  brilliancy,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  learning  any  other  form  of  the 
minor  scales  as  the  need  may  arise. 

One  would  hardly  say  the  chords  and  arpeggios 
should  be  taken  up  after  the  scales,  although  with  most 
teachers  the  scales  are  begun  first.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  completing  the  scales  so  as  to  make  way 
for  the  arpeggios,  hence  they  may  be  begun  after  the 
pupil  has  gotten  the  scales  fairly  well  under  way,  and 
afterwards  the  practice  of  both  should  be  continued 
contemporaneously. 

PERMANENT  ETUDES. 


“1.  In  tlie  June  issue  you 
studies  should  he  played  as  long 
you  tell  me  which  studies  you 
numbers  in  Czerny's  Opus  209,  or 
Cramer  should  I use? 

‘‘2.  Is  not  Bach  playing  to'get 
Touch  and  Technic  better  than  t 
many  dry  studies?  It  seems  t 
cleaner  and  clearer  playing  from 
of  Bach  than  all  the  studies  I k 
‘3.  Don't  you  think  it  better  t< 
as  he.  wrote  it,  rather  than  the 
transcriptions?  I think  Bach  is 
the  original  than  most  of  us  c 


say  that  certain 
ns  one  lives.  Can 
refer  to?  What 
740,  Clementi  and 

her  with  Mason’s 
lie.  practice  of  too 

0 me  that  I get 
an  hour’s  practice 
now. 

1 use  Bach's  music 
Busoni  and  other 

i more  difficult  in 
n cope  with.” 


P.  I,. 


In  playing  this  slowly  one  can  conceive  the  crosc 
ythm  precisely,  and  to  that  extent,  in  gaining  an 
iderstanding  of  it,  it  is  of  value.  It  is  only  for  prac- 
j.e,  however,  and  as  an  aid  it  decreases  as  rapidity 
creases.  The  only  way  of  really  conquering  the  diffi- 
dty  is  to  take  such  passage  work  as  is  thoroughly  easy 
taSl  It  you  to  play,  practice  each  hand  separately  until 
itomatic  action  is  substantially  secured,  and  then 


1.  I did  not  refer  to  any  of  the  studies  you  mention, 
but  to  studies  that  are  upon  the  highest  artistic  and  aes- 
thetic plane,  such  as  those  by  Chopin.  I he  studies  you 
mention  belong  to  those  referred  to  in  the  next  sen- 
tence as  those  earlier  ones  that  you  “have  used  to  climb 
by,”  which  need  not  he  reverted  to  again,  unless  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  particular  purpose.  Etudes  of 
this  sort  become  a part  of  the  permanent  repertory  of 
all  the  great  virtuosi. 

2.  Bach  and  technical  exercises  form  a most  com- 
prehensive school  for  developing  the  ability  to  play. 
You  may  have  noticed  in  the  July  number,  that  Oscar 
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Beringer,  the  noted  teacher,  agrees  with  you.  in  your 
opinion.  Meanwhile  there  are  many  modern  tecnnical 
problems  that  need  more  than  Bach  practice  to  form 
the  hand  to  them,  and  there  are  many  etudes  that  it 
would  be  rather  hard  to  dispense  with.  You  are  right 
however,  for  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  dry  etudes  that  used  to  be  considered  in- 
dispensable. That  is  the  reason  the  late  Emil  Liebling 
made  his  admirable  selection  of  the  studies  of  Czerny. 
In  reading  the  opinions  of  the  world’s  great  virtuosi  in 
regard  to  teaching,  however,  you  must  exercise  a great 
amount  of  reserve  in  your  conclusions.  These  pianists 
have  only  in  mind  the  students  of  talent,  taste  and 
energy,  pupils  who  have  in  view  the  artistic  career,  and 
come  to  its  study  with  a well  developed  appreciation  for 
the  best  there  is  in  music.  The  average  teacher,  how- 
ever, runs  up  against  an  entirely  different  . roposition, 
infinite  in  variety,  but  which  may  Ire  described  in  the 
main  as  the  unprepared  student.  Many  of  these  come 
from  remote  communities,  and  frequently  a gospel 
hymn  is  the  highest  standard  they  have  ever  had. 
Although  this  may  represent  the  lowest  type  one  is 
likely  to  encounter,  yet  they  are  legion  who  are  not 
much  more  prepared  than  these,  and  of  frequent  occur- 
rence even  in  the  largest  cities.  The  standards  and 
ideals  set  by  the  virtuoso  teachers  will  make  but  little 
appeal  to  these.  If  one  of  this  type  should  approach 
one  of  the  world  renowned  teachers  for  lessons,  he 
would  probably  say, — Go  and  learn  music  and  then 
return  to  me.  The  average  teacher  finds  innumerable 
students  who  will  accept  Czerny  with  patience,  but  who 
will  rebel  at  Bach,  and  even  after  two  or  three  years’ 
work  on  some  of  his  things,  will,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  lessons,  give  a sigh  of  relief  that  they  do  not 
need  to  practice  Bach  any  more.  It  does  not  do  to 
dogmatize  too  strenuously  on  what  should  or  should 
not  be  in  any  art,  for  temperamental  conditions  have 
so  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  taste,  as  well  as 
study.  In  making  a plea,  therefore,  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  Bach  for  the  great  majority  of  etudes,  it  is  wel' 
to  consider  a little,  and  determine  whether  the  average 
student  of  unformed  taste  will  make  as  good  progress 
with  music  he  or  she  is  unable  to  assimilate,  as  With 
something  the  spirit  of  which  can  he  more  readily 
comprehended.  For  you  your  diet  suggested  is  just  the 
thing,  and  there  are  many  like  you. 

3.  Personally  I am  very  fond  of  the  transcriptions  of 
Bach  by  Busoni,  d’Albert,  Liszt  and  others.  I believe 
if  Bach  were  living  to-day  he  would  he  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  vast  improvement  in  the  piano  since 
his  time,  and  also  the  enormous  development  of  technic, 
as  well  as  be  delighted  to  compose  and  arrange  his 
music  for  the  modern  orchestra.  There  is  a wonderful 
sonority  and  richness  added  to  the  Bach  compositions 
in  the  transcriptions,  beautiful  though  they  may  he  in 
the  original.  To  a completed  technique  they  do  not 
seem  difficult.  Difficulty  is  purely  a relative  term,  A 
third  grade  piece  may  seem  frightfully  difficult  to  a 
first  grade  pupil,  and  he  might  term  it  only  display, 
which  of  course  would  he  highly  amusing  to  you.  Al- 
though the  original  Bach  may  be  more  difficult  than 
“most  of  us  can  cope  with,”  yet  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  what  you  may  say  in  two  or  three  years  from 
now  when  your  technique  becomes  fully  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  transcriptions.  You  may  grow  even  in 
your  Bach  admiration. 


It  has  been  said  with  justice  that  the  main  purpose  of 
music  is  to  elevate  the  soul  of  mail.  No  othei  art 
arouses  such  emotions  in  the  bosom  of  man.  No  other 
art  paints  such  magic  pictures  before  the  eyes  of  the 
soul. 
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SLOW  MOVEMENT  FROM  “PASTORAL 
SONATA” — L.  VAN  BEETHOVEN. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  slow  movements 
to  be  found  in.  all  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  although, 
unlike  some  of  the  others,  it  is  seldom  played  as  a 
separate  number.  It  is  not  necessary  to  play  the  whole 
sonata  in  order  to  enjoy  this  fine  movement.  One 
of  the  very  great  advantages  in  the  study  of  a classic 
movement  of  this  type  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  more 
one  plays  it  the  more  new  beauties  develop.  This  par- 
ticular movement  seems  to  partake  both  of  the  nature 
of  an  Elegv  and  of  a Reverie,  with  much  emotional 
content.  Grade  VI. 

REVERIE  D’AMOUR— KIRKLAND  RALPH. 

A charming  drawing  room  piece  in  the  style  made 
popular  by  Gottschalk,  Wollenhaupt  and  others.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  critics,  this  style 
has  by  no  means  died  out.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  t<  have  a lasting  hold  upon  the  popular  favor. 
Mr.  Ralph’s  Reverie  d’Amour  has  expressive  and  well- 
defined  themes.  It  must  be  played  in  a singing  style, 
keeping  the  embellishments  throughout  very  light  and 
delicate,  vlrade  VI. 

LOVE'S  FERVOR— LEO  OEHMLER. 

Mr.  Oehmlcr’s  most  recent  composition,  Love's 
Fervor,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  modern  draw- 
ing room  piece.  It  has  melodious  and  well-contrasted 
themes,  and  it  .is  interesting  from  the  technical  stand- 
point. Pieces  of  this  type  must  be  played  with  the 
utmost  finish  and  attention  to  detail  in  order  to  gain 
the  best  effect.  Grade  IV. 

DANSE  ROMANTIQUE— B.  KLASMER. 

Danse  Romantique  is  another  very  taking  drawing 
room  piece,  based  upon  the  familiar  dance  rhythm, 
that  of  the  mazurka.  It  reminds  us  somewhat  of 
Scharwenka’s  well-known  Polish  Dance,  although  in 
the  working  out  it  is  quite  different.  Drawing  room 
pieces  based  upon  the  idealized  dance  forms  depend 
usually  for  their  best  effect  upon  showiness  of  execu- 
tion. This  piece  will  make  a good  recital  number. 
Grade  IV. 


RUSTIC  MERRYMAKING— H.  WILDERMERE. 

Rustic  Merrymaking  is  a charming  little  dance  num- 
ber in  which  the  themes  are  piled  one  upon  the  other 
in  much  profusion.  It  suggests  the  ever  changing 
colors  and  picturesque  scenes  of  a county  fair  or  other 
large  rural  gathering.  Grade  II. 

PETITE  HUNGARIAN  POLKA— E.  KRONKE. 

A very  dainty  and  characteristic  dance  number.  The 
composer,  Emil  Kronke,  is  a well-known  contemporary 
German  concert  pianist  and  teacher.  This  is  a good 
teaching  or  recital  piece.  Grade  11^2. 

BUMBLE  BEE  AND  BUTTERFLY— 
ALFRED  WOOLER. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wooler  is  known  chiefly  through  his 
many  successful  songs,  but  occasionally  h&  writes 
piano  compositions,  and  he  usually  has  something  good 
to  say.  The  Bumble  Bee  and  Butterfly  is  an  excellent 
teaching  piece,  affording  good  practice  in  finger  work 
and  at  the  same  time  tending  to  develop  musicianship. 
This  piece  should  be  played  in  a lively  characteristic 
style.  Grade  III. 

OUR  YOUNG  DEFENDERS— E.  F.  CHRISTIANI. 

Our  Young  Defenders  is  a stirring  little  march 
movement  not  at  all  difficult  to  play,  but  nevertheless 
brilliant  and  full  of  color.  It  should  be  played  in  the 
true  military  style,  with  strong  accentuation  and  large 
tone.  Grade  URL 

"STRAUSS”— G.  L.  SPAULDING. 

This  number  is  taken  from  Mr.  Spaulding’s  series 
of  Souvenirs.  This  series  has  proven  very  popular. 
It  is  very  fitting  that  " Strauss ” should  appear  in  our 
music  pages  this  month.  This  number  introduces  the 
principal  theme  of  the  famous  Blue  Danube  Waltzes. 
Grade  II. 

STRAUSSIANA  (FOUR'  HANDS)— J.  STRAUSS. 

The  Strauss  waltzes,  while  they  are  extremely  ef- 
fective for  orchestras,  unfortunately,  do  not  make  ac- 
ceptable piano  solos  in  the  arrangements  one  usually 
finds.  This  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the  many 
beautiful  transcriptions  made  by  the  great  pianists. 
In  the  four-hand  arrangements,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  suggest  the  orchestral  coloring,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  technical  demands  within  moderate  bounds. 
The  duet  number  this  month  is  made  up  of  themes 
from  some  of  the  most  celebrated  waltzes  by  Johann 
Strauss,  and  we  feel  it  will  be  very  much  enjoyed. 
Grade  IITR. 


THE  VIOLIN  NUMBERS. 

L.  Ringuet’s  La  Petite  is  a dainty  little  mazm 
movement  in  which,  in  the  principal  theme,  two  nlo- 
dies  are  carried  along  together : one  in  the  violin  rt 
and  the  other  in  the  piano  part.  The  effect  is  n 
taking. 

H.  Beaumont’s  Berceuse  is  very  easy  to  play, nr 
is  nevertheless  a very  good  example  of  the  Cm 
Song  type  of  piece.  We  would  suggest  that  in  fi 
number  the  violin  be  “muted”  throughout. 

ORGAN. 

LAST  HOPE  (PIPE  ORGAN) — GOTTSCHA\ 
GAUL. 

Mr.  Harvey  B.  Gaul,  a well-known  Americans 
ganist,  has  made  a very  effective  transcription  of  (ft 
schalk’s  Last  Hope  especially  for  this  number  of  h 
Etude.  This  composition  makes  an  extremely  jg 
organ  number,  available  either  for  recital  purpos  0 
as  a church  voluntary. 

VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Brander’s  Just  Beyond  is  a tender  n 
expressive  sacred  song  for  medium  voice,  ww 
should  prove  useful  either  for  church  or  home,  i 
A Mr.  H.  W.  Petrie’s  Blue  Bell  is  a lively,  entertain 
song  which  is  very  easy  to  sing,  with  a taking  ref ii 


MASSAGING  THE  HANDS. 

A great  deal  of  gymnastic  work  ordinarily  dorli 
the  keyboard  may  be  done  away  from  the  pi 
Edward  MacDowell  always  used  an  exercise  sirjS 
to  Dr.  Mason’s  arm  relaxation  exercise  before  he  1 
on  the  platform  for  a recital.  He  let  his  arms  n 
limp  at  the  side  and  swung  the  arm  straight  ft 
the  shoulder  so  that  the  hand  moved  back  and  b 
ward  like  a tassel. 

Another  good  exercise  is  simply  that  of  pulling'., 
fingers.  The  best  way  to  test  this  is  to  try  it. 
a finger  of  one  hand  firmly  with  the  other  hand  a 
pull  it  gently  but  sufficiently  to  exercise  it.  Rd 
twenty  times  with  each  hand.  Next  place  the  th 
and  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  between: 
second  and  third  fingers  of  the  left  hand  anc 
spreading  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  apart  stit 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Make  up  similar! 
ercises  until  all  the  fingers  of  the  right  and  thei 
hand  have  been  stretched. 

Massage  by  rubbing  the  hand  thoroughly  every  i 
always  rubbing  toward  the  heart  is  beneficial. 


HUBBARD  WILLIAM  HARRIS. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born 
in  Chicago,  January  19, 
1869,  and  graduated  at 
( iberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music.  On  Returning 
to  Chicago  he  took  up 
organ  playing,  but  later 
gave  it  up  for  piano  and 
other  teaching.  He  first 
taught  Harmony  at  Cln- 
cago  Conservatory  in 
1892.  leaving  there,  1892, 
for  the  American  Con- 
servatory, where  he  re- 
mained as  teacher  of 
counterpoint  and  com- 
position until  1909.  Mr. 
Harris  has  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  literary  endeavor,  having 
been  musical  critic  to  the  Chicago  I ribune  for  some 
years.  from  1898  to  1908  he  wrote  the  analytical 
program  notes  for  the  1 homas  Orchestra.  He  is  at 
present  head  of  the  Theory  and  Composition  Dcpart- 
ment  at  the  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music,  Chicago. 
Ilis  compositions  are  many  and  very  varied  in  character. 

Mr.  Harris’s  suite  entitled  Musical  Impressions  re- 
ceived the  lirst  prize  in  Class  IV  of  the  recent  contest. 
In  our  music  pages  this  month  will  lie  found  two  num- 
bers from  this  suite,  entitled  The  Juggler  and  Autumn 
/ if.  These  are  both  very  fascinating  and  character- 
i • i c pieces  for  students  of  intermediate  grade.  ’I  he 
Juggler  in  particular  is  a capital  example  of  tone 
painting. 


MARIE  CROSBY. 

Miss  Crosby  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Boston,  where 
she  was  for  two  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Pianoforte 
Normal  Department.  She 

-also  studied  abroad  with 

Isidor  Philipp,  director  of 
piano  teaching  in  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  In  addition 
to  her  conservatory  work 
she  studied  musical  history 
with  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  and 
composition  with  Dr.  Percy 
Goetschius,  of  the  New  York  Institute  of  Musical 
Art.  In  teaching  Miss  Crosby’s  most  important 
positions  have  been  with  Winthrop  College,  State 

College  of  South  Carolina,  and  as  Director  in 
Howard  Payne  College,  Brontwood,  Texas.  As  a 
composer  she  is  exceptionally  gifted,  and  has  published 
many  delightful  study  pieces  which  show  much  indi- 
viduality and  pleasant  fancy.  In  addition  to  her  work 
as  teacher  and  composer,  Miss  Crosby  also  plays  the 
pipe  organ,  which  she  studied  with  Henry  S.  Dun- 
ham while  at  the  N.  E.  Conservatory,  Boston.  Miss 
Crosby’s  Indian  Love  Song  received  the  third  prize 
in  Class  II  of  the  recent  contest.  This  is  a very 

attractive  parlor  piece,  which  will  afford  excellent  prac- 
tice in  the  cultivation  of  the  singing  style  of  delivery, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  trill  and  other  orna- 
mental work.  Grade  V.  Not  only  is  it  of  distinct 
pedagogical  value,  but  it  also  possesses  much  imaginative 
quality  and  melodic  interest. 


ALBERT  W.  KETELBEY. 

Mr.  Ketelbey  was  1 
in  Birmingham, 
land,  but  soon  mad] 
way  to  London.  Tj 
one  of  the  most  d 
and  successful  of] 
younger  British 
posdrs.  His  musical 
cation  was  complete 
Trinity  College,  Lot 
where  he  was  a gold 
silver  medalist  for 
mony,  counterpoint 
composition.  His 
structor  in  compos 
was  that  able  coac 
modern  English 
posers.  Mr.  Fred 
Corder.  Mr.  Ket 
is  at  present  musical  director  for  Tom  B.  Davis,  Ai 
Bourchier  and  H.  Lowenfeld,  who  own  many  oi 
principal  London  theatres.  He  is  director  for 
Columbia  Phonograph  Company  of  London,  and 
done  much  work  as  a musical  editor  for  various  Lo 
musical  publishers. 

Mr.  Ketelbey’s  Prelude  Dramatique  received 
first  prize  in  Class  I of  the  recent  contest.  This 
fine  concert  piece  cast  in  large  mould.  'In  form 
general  structure  it  reminds  us  somewhat  of 
famous  Prelude  by  Rachmaninoff,  but  the  su 
matter  and  the  treatment  are  totally  different.  It 
afford  the  best  possible  practice  in  heavy  cl 
Grade  VII. 
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Andante  sostenuto  M.  M.  J = 96 


LOVE’S  FERVOR 

A ROMANTIC  MELODY 


LEO  OEHMLEE 
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From  Prize  Composition 
Etude  Contest 
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from  the“Pastoral  Sonata”  L. van  BEETHOVEN, Op. 28 
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PETITE  HUNGARIAN  POLKA 

Allegro  con  vivo  m m J=ios  E.KRONKE,Op.lllNo. 
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VIOLIN 
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BLUEBELL,  TELL  ME  WHAT  YOU  DREAM 
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1.  Blue-bell,  Blue-bell,  nod-ding  by  the  lit  - tie  wind-ing  stream,  Blue-bell 

2.  Blue -bell,  Blue -bell,  dreaming  of  the  fragrant  sum-mer  air,  Blue -bell’ 
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Tell  me  the  flow’r  that’s  wov  - sn  love’s  sweet  mag-ic  spell! 
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Ros-es  bloom-ing  in  the  sha-dy  dell,  Know  your  se-cret,  but  they’ll  nev-er  tell;  Birds  are  all  a-sleepand  gone  to  rest, 
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To  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hood 

JUST  BEYOND 
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A.  U.  BRANDER 


t x cun  c^t  Q^aH.nws. Clear  - lv 


Just  be  - yond  the  sun- set  shad-ows, Clear  - ly 

Tr^^Just  be  - yond  the  flood  of  wa  - ters  Holds  the 
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Just  be  - 
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YrJ  - yond, Oh,  jus.  Ve  - yond,  The  Pi-io’s  wait  - ing,  Just  be  - yond.  And  with  lov  - ing  heart  He’ll  n,ee.  you.  Andwith 


TEsotesUTiUUUjY^  hand  He’ll  lead  you, Just  be -yond,  Just  be  - yond.  yond  Just^e  - yond. 
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Prepare  Sw.Vox  Celeste  with  Tremulant 
or  Viol  d’orchestra. 


THE  LAST  HOPE 

A MEDITATION 


L.  M.  GOTTSCHAL 


Arr.  by  Harvey  B.Gaul 
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A hile  this  composition  has  been  arranged  for  a three  manual  organ  it  can  easily  be  adapted  to  a two  manual  instrument.  Care  should  be  taken  howevex 
topreserve  the  tonal  contrasts,  i.e.  between  string  tone  and  flute  tone 
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DANSE  ROMANTIQUE 


Tempo  rubato  a la  mazurka  m.m.  J = l26 
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BENJAMIN  KLASMER,  Op. 4 
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An  Odd  Lesson  in  the  Flower  Song 


By  E.  H.  PIERCE 


In  playing  off-hand  and  informally  for 
a group  of  listeners,  whose  taste  in  music 
is  entirely  unknown,  the  player  is  often 
much  embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  pieces. 
He  does  not  wish  to  lower  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  a possibly  discriminating  listener 
by  playing  something  of  a light  and 
trashy  sort,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  tact- 
lessly to  inflict  a heavy  and  serious  pro- 
gram on  hearers  incapable  of  appreciating 
it. 

Quite  early  in  his  career,  the  writer 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  glancing  over  what- 
ever supply  of  printed  music  his  host  or 
hostess  might  have  on  hand,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  playing  from  it,  as  to 
glean  a hint  as  to  the  style  of  music  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  In  most 
cases  this  plan  worked  very  well,  but  on 
one  particular  occasion  it  happened  to  be 
attended  with  very  odd  results. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  May,  during 
his  student  days  at ' Leipsic,  the  writer 
was  overtaken  by  a thunder-storm  while 
taking  a walk  in  the  suburbs.  A hos- 
pi'able  family  seeing  him  about  to  take 
shelter  in  a barn,  the  door  of  which  was 
standing  open,  invited  him  into  the  house, 
where,  the  storm  continuing,  he  remained 
with  them  about  an  hour.  Learning,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  that  he  was 
a student  of  music,  they  urged  him  to 
play  for  them,  but  before  doing  so,  he 
looked  over  their  sheet  music  for  a few 
minutes,  in  a casual  way,  and  easily 
formed  the  opinion  that  Gustav  Lange 


was  their  favorite,  the  pieces  under  that 
name  far  out-numbering  all  others.  Act- 
ing on  this  hint,  he  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  and  with  great  inward  assurance 
of  doing  just  the  right  thing,  started  off 
on  the  very  familiar  “Flower  Song”  of 
that  composer.  As  he  finished,  and  faced 
around  at  his  audience,  he  was  at  once 
uncomfortably  conscious  that  in  some  way 
he  had  made  a miscalculation — had  “put 
his  foot  in  it,”  so  to  speak.  The  faces 
of  the  family  showed  a curious  mixture 
of  amusement,  astonishment  and  polite 
tolerance,  but  no  one  spoke  a word  for 
nearly  a minute — one  of  the  most  un- 
comfortable minutes  in  the  writer’s  recol- 
lection. At  last  one  of  the  older  young 
ladies,  whom  I learned  to  be  a sister  of 
my  host,  broke  the  silence  by  saying  (if 
I remember  rightly)— “Father  used  to 
ritard  rather  more  in  approaching  that 
cadenza.”  “Your  father,  then,  played  the 
piano?”  said  I.  “Yes,”  answered  she,  “he 
was  really  a very  fine  pianist,  although 
better  known  as  a composer.  We  have 
a complete  collection  of  his  compositions 
here.  Would  you  like  to  look  at  them?” 
So  saying  she  handed  me  a pile  of  sheet 
music,  every  piece  of  which  bore  as  the 
composer’s  name  Gustav  Lange.  While 
waiting  for  the  storm  to  clear,  I spent 
a pleasant  half  hour  in  looking  them  over, 
but  nothing  could  induce  me  to  attempt 
another  performance  of  any  more  of  Gus- 
tav Lange’s  compositions  before  an  audi- 
ence so  well  acquainted  with  the  com- 
poser’s own  rendering. 


The  Force  of  Individual  Temperament 


By  SIR  CHARLES  HUBERT  H.  PARRY 


Individual  temperament  makes  the  dif- 
erence  between  the  mere  mechanic  and 
he  genuine  artist.  The  mechanical 
raftsman  makes,  possibly  skilfully,  what 
ie  is  set  to  do,  either  by  a taskmaster 
>r  by  conventions  and  mechanical  rules, 
rhe  man  who  fills  up  types  of  design 
vith  dexterous  applications  of  formulas 
)f  detail  may  be  a good  craftsman.  He 
loes  not  become  a composer  or  a painter 
yr  a poet  till  he  uses  the  methods  that 
ire  made  available  by  count. ess  artists 
in  the  past  to  express,  truthfully  and 
essentially,  himself.  And  herein  lies  one 
of  the  clues  of  the  baseness  of  commer- 
cial art.  It  has  no  foundation  in  per- 
sonality, but  is  concocted  by  jumbling  up 
the  phrases  and  external  traits  of  true 
personalities  to  gull  the  public  and  secure 
their  money.  It  is  mere  fraudulent  mis- 


representation, and  always  bears  in- 
dubitable marks  of  the  falseness  and 
baseness  of  its  object. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  no 
man  can  keep  his  eye  on  the  public  with 
the  commercial  aim  of  making  money 
by  his  effusions  and  still  keep  his  per- 
sonality ; for  some  men  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  attract  the  public  by  their  artistic 
personality.  But  in  such  a case  the  thirst 
for  pelf  is  part  of  the  temperament;  and 
invariably  betrays  itself  in  the  lower 
standard  of  thought  and  conception  which 
is  manifested  by  the  music  produced 
under  such  conditions,  and  the  lower 
standard  of  artistic  sincerity.  The  man 
who  has  his  eyes  on  the  profits  puts 
into  his  work  just  so  much  as  will  serve 
to  attain  the  commercial  end  and  no 
more. — From  Style  in  Musical  Art. 


The  Loss  from  Missed  Lessons 


By  J.  WARREN  ANDREWS 


I am  heartily  glad  that  the  "Missed 
Lesson  Problem”  is  being  attacked  in  the 
columns  of  The  Etude.  Missed  lessons 
are  the  chief  reason  why  many  teachers 
get  disgusted  with  music  as  a “business” 
and  seek  other  fields  of  endeavor.  1 hose 
who  take  up  music  should  either  do  it 
with  a will  or  let  it  alone.  One  who 
dallies  is  never  a success  in  anything, 
and  will  never  rise  above  mediocrity.  A 
teacher  soon  loses  confidence  in  one  upon 
whom  no  confidence  can  be  placed. 

At  times  when  I have  a waiting  list  of 
pupils  I make  it  known  that  I will  ex- 
cuse a lesson  if  the  pupil  will  notify  me 


ra-Quality  PIANOS 

~and~ Player  Pianos 


CONSIDERATION  from  those 
who  demand  ultra  quality  in 
everything  is  merited  by  Kranich  & 
Bach  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos,  not 
alone  because  of  their  traditional 
greatness,  but  also  because  of  tangi- 
ble, demonstrable,  really  remarkable 
musical  superiority 
which  is  apparent 
to  anyone  who  will 
investigate  and  in- 
telligently choose 
between  real  and 
fancied  values. 
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A HINT  TO 

EDITORS,  LOCAL  MANAGERS,  PRINTERS, 
ENGRAVERS,  STONE-CUTTERS,  STENOG- 
RAPHERS AND  ALL  OTHERS  CONCERNED 
IN  A VIOLIN  RECITAL  BY 


Maud^ 

STEINWAY  PIANO  J \ 


POWELL 

Mgr.  H.  GODFREY  TURNER,  1400  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


a few  hours  in  advance,  and  thus  enable 
me  to  fill  the  hour  with  the  lesson  of 
some  pupil  on  my  waiting  list.  If  I am 
unable  to  make  this  arrangement  with 
such  a pupil  the  regular  student  must 
pay  for  his  hour  whether  he  takes  his 
lesson  or  not. 

The  notices  adopted  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Music  Teachers’  Association  are  ex- 
cellent. When  students  come  to  know 
that  if  they  do  not  fill  their  contracts 
with  the  teacher  they  will  be  obliged  to 
suffer  for  it  they  will  he  in  the  same 
place  as  the  business  man  who  makes  a 
contract  and  fails  to  keep  it. 


a firm  believer  in  the  sentiment 
crystallized  into  the  call 


that  has 


I AM 

“American  Training  for  American  Singers! 

This  feeling  springs  from  a deeply  rooted  national  desire  to  preserve  in  Song  and 
Singers  the  American  Spirit. 

Whatever  measure  of  success  1 have  had  in  developing  voices  and  whatever  I know 
about  the  art  of  singing  is  wholly  due,  outside  of  twenty  years  of  practical  experience 
as  a teacher  to  what  I have  learned  by  close  observation  of  the  performances  of  all 
kinds  of  singers  from  different  countries  and  mv  training  under  American  teachers 
in  America,  plus  love  of  afty  work  in  any  line  whatsoever  that  promised  increase  of 

IrToU  Do  looking  for  ,hU  kind  of , mining  WRITE  TO  ME  i will  give  you  FULL 
INFORMATION  regarding  m>  views  and  my  work  with  voices.  My  pupils  from  the  est 
and  South  find  New  Haven  most  attractive  and  advantageous  as  a musical  center  pos- 
g a ■ we  do  a first  class  Symphony  Orchestra.  New  Haven  is  also ^arnost  conMortable 
delightful  and  inexpensive  place  to  live  in  Population  about  160,000.  My  Fall 
teaching  begins  September  10th.  Address 
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GEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK 

Vocal  Studio:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Latest  Styles 

at  Lowest  Prices 
in  This  Catalog! 

Just  write  on  a 
post  card,  “Send  me 
your  Style  Book,”  and 
it  will  be  mailed  to 
you  free  of  charge. 

128  pages  brim 
full  of  all  the  newest 
fashions  in  Women’s, 

Misses’  and  Chil- 
dren’s apparel  1 
All  Mail  or  Express 

Charges  Prepaid  **>■  - 

59  YEARS  OF  HONF.ST 
AND  SUCCESSFUL  MER- 
CHANDISING  is  the  rec- 
ord we  have  established. 
Every  transaction  is 
governed  by  the  rigid 
policy  of  this  insti- 
tution—“OUR 
CUSTOM- 
E R S 
MUST 
BE 

SATIS- 
FIED !” 

The  w o n - 
derful  all-wool 
serge  dress 
which  we  illus- 
trate here  sells 
for  only  $3.95 
and  is  a sample 
of  the  1008  amaz- 
ing values  to  be 
found  through- 
out the  whole 
book. 

No.  7 1 7 — A 
Beautiful  All- 
Wool  Serge 
Dress  of 
o h u r m i n g 
simplicity,  em- 
bodying all  the 
s m a r t.  little 
touches  that 
Fashion  de- 
mands in  the 
Fall  and  Winter 
styles— the  Rus- 
sian tunic  effect, 
the  swagger 
trimmi  n g of 
Roman  stripe, 
the  b u 1 1 o n e d 
front  style  and 
the  popular 
sloping  shoulders. 
It  is  made  in  one 
piece,  open  front 
styleand  trimmed 
with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  Roman 
striped  silk  with 
pipings  at  shoul- 
ders and  waist  line 
to  match. 

Colors,  black, navy 
or  bottle  green. 
Women's  sizes,  34  to 
44  bast  measure; 
Misses’  sizes,  14,  16 
and  18  years.  #8.95 
Postage  Charges  Prepaid. 
Don’t  delay.  Send  for  this 
Catalog  at  once. 

MANDEL  BROTHERS,  Chicago 

Department  T 


Prof.  I.  Hubert’s 

MALVINAV 

CREAM 

is  a s;ife  aid  to  a soft, clear, 

1 1 thy  skin.  Used 
i a massage  it  over- 
comes dryness  und  the 
tendency  to  wrinkle. 
Also  takes  the  sting  and 
^soreuess  out  of  wind,  tan 
and  sun  burn. 
t Send  ?'«»r  testimonials.  Use 
.Halt Ina  Lotion  and  Iclitli.vol 
. Soap  with  Alabina  Cream  to 
/improve  your  complexion.  At 
/ all  druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Cream  f>0«\  Lotion  5fte,  Soap  25c 

Prof.  1.  HUBERT,  Toledo,  Ohio 


From  Us  to  You,  at  Factory  Price 

You  SAVE,  nearly  as  much  as 
the  instrument  costs.  Rasy 
payments,  select  your  own 

<0ornf$b  &rG0ASNS 

are  guaranteed  for  Z5  years. 
Famous  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury for  their  unexcelled  tone 
quality,  perfect  action  and 
durability.  Send  for  particu- 
lars of  our  Immensely  popular 

One  Year’s  Free  Trial 

oiler,  the  most  liberal  ever 
marie  also,  handsomely  Ulus- 
s'vles  t r*  <. house  from  . Please 
1,1  r,c*  a,,<!  xvrUe  today  a post  card  will  do. 

Cornish  Go.  Washington,  N.  J. 


The  Music  Lover’s  Digest 

The  Best  in  Musical  Literature  from  Everywhere 

The  Etude’s  monthly  scrapbook  of  paragraphs  worth  re-reading,  selected,  per- 
chance, from  yesterday’s  mail,  from  the  continent,  the  latest  book,  or  from  some  old 
and  rare  tome,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving  our  readers  the  cream  of  reading  from 
contemporary  journals  in  all  languages,  and  from  the  most  stimulating  books. 


A Criticism  of  Our  Musical  Tendencies 

Our  musical  history  proves  that  we  are  a 
mercurial  people,  quick  to  change  awl  ready 
to  be  led  by  enthusiasms  which  have  made 
our  progress  unsteady  and  our  growth  one 
sided.  The  first  of  these  was  for  choral 
music,  and,  broadly  speaking,  its  popularity 
excluded  other  forms.  A second  enthusiasm, 
which  is  still  with  us,  called  for  large  instru- 
mental organizations ; and  suddenly  music 
centers  throughout  the  country,  which  re- 
cently were  proud  of  their  local  choruses,  are 
now  represented  by  fine  orchestras,  and  the 
choral  art  nourishes,  principally,  those  hiber- 
nating communities  that  wake  in  the  spring 
or  fall  for  a three  days'  gorge  of  music  and 
then  heavily  go  to  sleet)  again.  A third  wave 
is  now  rising,  namely,  local  opera,  the  great 
success  of  which  in  New  York  has  quickened 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  ; and  any  morning 
newspaper  may  inform  us  that  Chicago,  by  a 
wave  of  her  magic  wand,  lias  become  the 
operatic  center  of  Hie  world. 

Knowing  our  “off-with-tlie-old-and-on-with- 
the-new”  temperament,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  predict  a sudden  decline  of  popular  interest 
in  the  orchestra  as  a concert  instrument.  If 
not  its  banishment  to  the  attic  where  the  old 
choral  paraphernalia  stands  covered  with 
dust.  Such  a change  would  lie  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal,  to  our  artistic  development,  as 
opera  Is,  at  best,  a hybrid  art  which  appeals 
largely  to  the  senses,  and  which,  if  followed 
exclusively,  will  quickly  demoralize  so  intem- 
perate a musical  life  as  ours. — Arthur  Whit- 
ing in  The  Outlook  (New  York). 

The  World’s  Most  Famous  Song 

A London  paper  recently  asked  the  ques- 
tion, ' Which  is  the  world’s  most  famous 
song?”  and  then  proceeded  to  make  an  unex- 
pected answer,  namely,  that  it  is  not  A util 
Lang  Syne,  Annie  Laurie,  Home,  Sweet  Home, 
(lod  Sure  the  l<inn,  “America,”  " The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  'The  Marseillaise  or  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,  all  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  probable  candidates  for  the  honor. 
What  is  it,  then?  The  answer  is  Holbrook, 
whose  refrains  We  Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morn- 
ing and  Lor  He’s  a Jolly  Good  Fellow  are 
equally  familiar  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

The  air  of  the  song  has  been  sung  in 
Europe  since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when 
it  was  carried  to  the  East  and  so  became 
familiar  to  Turks  and  Arabs.  The  moderni- 
zation of  the  song  dates  from  some  time  after 
the  battle  of  Malpiaquet,  when  it  was  first 
sung  by  a French  muse  at  Versailles,  whence 
it  spread  to  Paris  and  throughout  France, 
and,  as  has  been  said,  gave  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough  more  celebrity  than  all  Ids  vic- 
tories. The  words  were  printed  on  fans  and 
screens,  and  were  sung  in  palaces  and  on 
the  streets;  The  still  further  modernization 
for  the  exigencies  of  roistering  melody  was 
the  last  touch  which  insured  the  song  uni- 
versal popularity. — From  'The  World  (New 
York) . 

Home  Criticism 

Tills  home  criticism  is  not  prompted  by 
harshness  or  indifference;  it  is  a form  of  love. 
Our  own  offspring  can  never  shine  resplen- 
dently  enough  ; no  applause  Is  quite  loud  or 
prolonged  enough  ; the  comment  in  the  paper 
is  not  quite  as  complimentary  as  the  parent 
expects  it  to  lie.  There  was  a case  where  a 
father  wrecked  the  health  of  his  daughter  and 
destroyed  a promising  career.  The  young 
singer  was  very  gifted  and  was  a conscientious 
worker- — but  sing  as  she  would,  be  recalled 
as  often  as  she  might,  have  press  notices  of 
the  most  flattering  kind,  invariably  his  com- 
ments were:  "I  have  heard  you  sing  better." 

”1  was  not  pleased  with  the  way  you  sang  the 
aria.”  “The  papers  did  not  give  you  good 
notions.”  “You  never  sing  in  public  as  you 
do  at  home.”  “I  wonder  if  you  really  can 
make  good  In  a big  way?"  No  father  made 
greater  sacrifices  for  a child,  nor  could  any 
father  love  a child  more  than  tills  one  loved 
his  daughter,  but  the  girl,  a sensitive  nature 
and  who  deeply  loved  her  parent,  consumed 
herself  in  self-accusation  and  completely 
wrecked  her  health.  A doubly  unfortunate 
part  was  played  by  th.e  mother,  who  realized 
the  conditions  but  lacked  the  force  to  counter- 
act the  father's  dominating  personality.  Such 
are  the  tragedies  of  life. — Alexander  Hen- 
ne.wa.n  in  the  Musical  Monitor  and  World. 

Advantages  of  Mental  Music  Study 

Firstly,  the  consistent  daily  reading  of 
music  will  continue  the  work  begun  with  the 
customary,  exercises  of  ear-training:  more- 
over, it  will  fill  the  gap  which  so  often  Inter- 
venes between  ear-training  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  the  application  of  aural 
principles  to  actual  music. 

Secondly,  il  will  get  rid  of  the  persistent 
nightmare  which  centers  round  the  sight- 
reading  problem.  The  power  to  read  at  sight 
is  only  bestowed  upon  those  who  fulfil  the 
twofold  condition  —(1)  ability  immediately  to 
translate  into  abstract  sound  the  symbols  of 
notation;  (il)  executive  capacity  instrument- 
ally  to  render  objectively  the  sounds  trans- 
la  l ed. 

Thirdly,  the  mental  reading  of  a piece  will 
give  the  necessary  incitement  to  the  study  of 


its  structure.  Most  students  are,  in  this 
matter,  strangely  indolent.  The  presence  of 
Form — using  the  word  in  no  narrow  and  re- 
stricted sense — Is  allowed  to  drift  into  the 
inner  consciousness  after  the  keyboard  grasp 
of  a work  has  been  obtained.  This  is  a put- 
ting of  the  cart  before  the  horse  with  no 
better  excuse  than  that  it  Is  the  custom  in 
the  circumstances. 

Fourthly,  the  method  of  study  for  which 
we  are  pleading  is  the  only  one  which  de- 
velops tlie  sense  of  conception  in  performance. 
The  imagination  of  the  student  who  at  once 
appeals  to  the  keyboard  is  vitiated  by  his 
technical  peculiarities,  as  much  indeed  liy  his 
want  of  technique  as  by  his  sfeuse  of  execu- 
tive grip.  A conception  of  a work  requires 
tli at  it  shall  be  viewed  from  a large  plane, 
that  the  subject-matter  shall  appeal  in  the 
first  place  to  the  musical  sense,  that  every 
point  of  contrast  or  of  climax  shall  be  ac- 
curately determined  and  inwardly  felt  ; and 
tl»i»  process  should  lie  tile  result  of  the  con- 
joint operation  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
emotional  life  unaided  by  physical  demonstra- 
tion at  the  instrument.  The  true  position  of 
technique  may  now  lie  understood.  Technique 
is  the  means  whereby  we  are  enabled  execu- 
tively to  reproduce  the  preconceptions  of  our 
mind. — Ernest  Fowler  in  “ The  Music 
Student”  (London). 

The  Value  of  Chamber  Music 

Chamber  music,  among  all  the  departments 
of  the  art,  is  t lie  best  education  for  the  lay- 
man. In  it  he  will  hear  tile-greatest  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  composers  without  the  pomp 
attending  orchestral,  choral,  and  operatic 
performances,  or  t lie  distracting  personalities 
of  soloists.  In  a wide  sense  it  includes  songs, 
pianoforte  music,  compositions  for  string  or 
wind  instruments  with  and  without  piano- 
forte; it  is  distinguished  from  orchestral, 
choral,  and  organ  music  in  having  a separate 
and  complete  part  for  each  performer.  The 
combination  of  several  characteristic  voices 
in  what  would  be  called  in  athletics  team 
work,  where  the  principal  interest  is  shifted 
from  one  individual  to  another  in  a melo- 
dious give-and-take,  brings  an  intellectual 
quality  in  addition  to  tile  sensuous  charm  of 
the  music  which  demands  a corresponding  in- 
telligence from  the  players  and  listeners. 
As  such  compositions  are  properly  played  in 
small  halls  or  rooms  where  effects  may  be 
intimate,  they  are  classified*  as  chamber  music. 
—Arthur  Whiting  in  "The  Outlook’’  (New 
York). 

The  Pupil  Must  Do  the  Work 

Tile  master  can  do  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
work.  The  pupil  must  do  ninety  per  cent. 
There  are  no  good  masters,  there  are  only 
good  pupils. 

My  opening  studies  were  made  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  in  London.  There  I had 
two  lessons  a week,  and  never  learned  my 
music  by  heart.  From  that  institution  I 
w«nt  to  Bouhie  in  Paris.  For  three  weeks  1 
worked  with  him  on  the  role  of  Mephisto  in 
the  first  act  of  (Jounod's  "Faust,”  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I had  not  memorized  it. 
One  day  Bouhie  said  to  me  : “You  are  the 

stupidest  pupil  I ever  had  in  my  studio ! 
You  may  go.” 

There  was  a situation  ! M.v  hopes  and  am- 
bitions snuffed  out  by  my  own  thoughtless 
carelessness!  In  that  moment  I realized  that 
r had  left  to  him  t lie  whole  responsibility, 
instead  of  taking  it  with  vital  seriousness 
upon  myself.  / must  be  the  one  to  drudge, 
and  lie  could  do  no  more  than  make  sug- 
gestions, which,  if  1 did  not  find  the  way  to 
demonstrate  practically  and  satisfactorily, 
would  be  without  result. 

When  at  last  I found  words  T asked  for  a 
new  trial.  "Only  on  one  condition.”  was  his 
answer.  “If  in  three  days  you  bring  ine 
that  first  act  thoroughly  memorized,  and  at 
each  successive  lesson  afterward  you  have 
learned  another  act,  you  may  stay.  Other- 
wise my  decision  stands.”  I did  it.  My 
career  commenced  witli  that ; I had  acquired 
tlie  habit  of  study. 

Tn  Paris  at  that  time,  eleven  years  ago.  five 
thousand  were  studying  singing.  Out  of  those 
five  thousand  I can  count  only  five  who 
reached  success.  Can  the  blame  of  those  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  fail- 
ures bo  laid  solely  at  tlie  doors  of  their 
teachers?  Assuredly  no.  I had  find  a recog- 
nized teacher  myself  but.  for  all  that,  I.  too, 
should  have  made  a failure,  even  with  natural 
gifts  that  tyiter  proved  sufficient  to  carry 
me  as  far  as  I have  gone,  if  I had  not 
found  out  how  to  work — and  worked. 

One  truth  every  singer  who  achieves  suc- 
cess will  acknowledge,  and  that  is  that  no 
one  teacher,  however  noted  and  reliable,  has 
taught  them  all  that  It  was  necessary  to 
know.  In  gaining  an  education  vocally  you 
pick  up  something  from  this  teacher,  some- 
thing from  the  other  : you  learn  from  your 
colleagues  who  have  had  wider  experience: 
with  the  proper  attitude  of  mind,  which  is 
humility,  you  learn  even  from  beginners. 
Every  good  ilem  thus  gathered  must  lie  fused 
in  tlie  crucible  of  your  own  mind.  Putnam 
Ckiswold.  in  the  Woman's  1 Home  Companion 
(New  York). 


— before  you 
purchase  any  piano 

be  sure  to  read  “ The  Pith  of  the  Piano  Problem:' 
the  32-page  booklet  which  we  are  prepared  to  send 
free  without  obligation  to  all  readers  of  “ 7 he 
Etude ” who  may  be  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a piano. 

This  booklet  tells  the  important  things  to  look  for, 
and  the  pitfalls  to  avoid,  in  selecting  a piano. 

Far  too  many  pianos  have  merely  a beautiful  exterior 
finish,  while  tlie  interior  of  the  piano— the  part  you  don’t 
see,  but  by  far  the  most  important — is  slighted  or 
cheapened.  The  pleasure  derived  from  such  pianos  is 
ephemeral  and  fleeting.  Not  so  the  world-renowned 


The  Piano  of  Permanent  Tone” 

A piano  is  for  a great  many  people  a life-time  pur- 
chase! Why  make  such  an  important  purchase  without 
knowing  for  yourself  just  what  you  are  doing?  “Th : 
Pith  tells  you.  It  gives  TESTS  by  which  you  can 
judge  the  quality  of  different  pianos. 

Write  for  this  booklet  if  you  contemplate,  even  re- 
motely, exchanging  your  piano  or  purchasing  a new 
piano.  You  will  find  it  not  at  all  dry  or  technical,  but 
live  and  interesting. 

When  you  write  we  shall  consider  it  a favor  if  you  will 
mention  the  make  and  age  of  your  present  piano  (if  you 
have  one)  so  that  we  can  classify  your  inquiry  and 
take  proper  care  of  it.  Writing  for  this  booklet  does 
not  put  you  under  the  slightest  obligation.  Write 
to-day , mentioning  “The  Etude.” 

SOHMER  & CO.,  Piano  and  Player  Piano  Makers 
FIFTH  AVE.  AT  32ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Perfect  Beauty 


The  fashion  of  the  present  day  demands 
that  ihe  complexion  of  the  well-groomed 
woman  shall  be  clear  and  of  snowy  white- 
ness. The  regular  use  of 

GOURAUD’S 

Oriental 

Cream 

will  bestow  the  charms  that  are  so  ad- 
mired in  a fashionable  woman.  Gouraud’s 
Oriental  Cream  is  a liquid  powder,  far 
surpassing  the  dry  powders  that  have  to 
be  applied  so  frequently  to  gain  the  de- 
sired effect.  It  whitens,  softens  and 
clears  the  skin.  It  is  absolutely  free  from 
grease  and  consequently  does  not  encour- 
age the  growth  of  hair. 


At  Druggists  and  Department  Stores. 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS  & SON, Props. 

37  Great  Jones  St.  New  York 
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Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 
Editor  for  September 

MR.  GEORGE  CHADWICK  STOCK 


[Mr.  George  Chadwick  Stock  con.es  of  an 
old  New  England  family,  and  has  sPent 
years  in  the  study  of  voice,  piano  and  theoij. 
lie  commenced  his  career  as  a hoy  soprano 
soloist  in  church.  After  Ills  voice  broke  he 
studied  singing  with  many  eminent  teacheis, 
and  also  spent  ten  years  touring  the  United 
States.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  a teacher  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  has  well  earned  his  popularity  as  a voice 
teacher  in  New  England.  His  contributions 
to  current  musical  literature  have  earned  him 
many  friends  outside  the  limits  ot  his  chosen 
territory.- — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  BREATHING. 

It  is  important  for  the  beginner  to  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  every  feature  of 
vocal  technic  is  dependent  upon  a well- 
developed  respiratory  action.  Attack. 
messa  di  voce,  portamento  and  legato, 
clear  articulation  of  consonants  without 
any  lingering  sounds  after  pronouncing, 
also  intonation,  blending  of  the  registers, 
power,  volume  and  intensity  of  tone  in 
dramatic  singing,  all  depend  upon  a com- 
plete mastery  of  the  breath  for  their  per- 
fection. 

. Breath  development  in  singing  should 
always  be  acquired  through  a system  of 
exercises  which  takes  its  cue  from  normal 
breathing  or  respiration— that  is,  natural 
breathing,  which  acts  wholly  independ- 
ently of  the  will.  Breathing,  then,  for 
singing  is  an  extension  to  a considerable 
degree  of  the  natural  way  of  taking 
breath.  We  should  begin  breathing  ex- 
ercises with  respiratory  movements  that] 
are  slightly  deeper  than  we  ordinarily^ 
take,  and  from  month  to  month  they 
should  grow  deeper  and  fuller.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  is  taken  from  Clara 
Kathleen  Rogers’  Philosophy  of  Singing — 
a book  which  every  singer  should  own  : 
“What  is  required  in  breathing,”  she 
says,  “is  expansion  without  unnecessary 
tension.  The  lungs  must  fill  themselves 
in  proportion  as  the  breath  is  exhausted 
under  the  regulation  of  their  own  law — 
that  of  action  and  reaction — and  not  by 
any  conscious  regulating  of  the  diaphragm 
on  the  part  of  the  singer,  as  this  leads 
inevitably  to  a mechanical  and  unspon- 
taneous  production  of  tone.  Singers  will 
understand  me  better  if  I say  there  must 
he  no  holding,  no  tightness  anywhere, 
but  the  form  of  the  body  must  remain 
plastic  or  passive  to  the  natural  acts  of 
inhaling  and  exhaling,  as  in  this  way 
only  can  perfect  freedom  of  vocal  ex- 
pression be  obtained.” 

In  singing,  when  you  have  acquired 
correct  breathing  habits,  you  will  not  be 
. conscious  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  intercostals,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the 
breathing  muscles.  If  you  have  devel- 
oped your  breathing  muscles  properly, 
these  muscles  will  work  so  perfectly, 
with  such  automatic  precision,  that  you 
will  be  no  more  conscious  of  their  exist- 
ence in  action  than  you  are  conscious  of 
the  muscles  used  in  running  or  lifting, 
.fencing  or  boxing.  You  are  not  to  un- 
derstand from  this  that  the  breathing 
muscles  are  employed  in  a listless  man- 
ner; to  the  contrary,  the  breathing  mus- 
cles in  singing  must  always  be  in  perfect 
condition  (ready  for  instant  action), 
without  the  least  suggestion  of  rigidity. 
If  the  singing  is  to  be  of  a dramatic  type 
the  action  of  the  muscles  will  naturally 
be  intensified;  if  of  a soft  and  light  char- 
acter the  work  placed  upon  the  breath- 


ing muscles  will,  of  course,  be  in  accord 
with  it. 

The  complete  preservation  of  the  integ- 
rity of  tone,  whether  high  or  low,  loud 
or  soft,  is  dependent  upon  evenly  sus- 
tained pressure  of  breath,  and  this  pres- 
sure varies  in  its  degree  of  energy  ac- 
cording to  the  tone  demanded.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  student  to  learn  at  once 
how  to  manage  this  varying  degree  of 
breath  pressure,  for  it  is  fundamental  to 
a right  play  of  the  voice  in  all  kinds  of 
singing  and  it  is  of  incalculable  help  in 
the  equalization  of  the  registers. 

A practice  which  easily  leads  to  ability 
to  manage  this  particular  and  necessary 
action  of  the  breathing  is  found  in  a 
simple  system  of  whispering  exercises, 
which  eventually  yields  perfect  and  ac- 
curate management  of  the  outgoing 
breath.  The  breathing  muscles  operate, 
in  correct  whispering  exercises,  as  they 
should  in  singing. 

In  the  use  of  the  exercises  which  fol- 
low the  student  secures  good  breath  man- 
agement for  tone  production  even  when 
he  is  not  actually  using  his  voice.  It  is 
a means  by  which  he  can  save  the  voice 
from  overwork;  it^akes  all  unnecessary 
contraction  off  the  throat,  and  places  the 
largest  share  of  physical  effort  of  sing- 
ing upon  the  strong  breathing  muscles, 
where  it  rightly  belongs.  Furthermore, 
it  prevents  a fault  so  common  among 
singers — breathiness  of  tone — which  is 
detrimental  to  all  kinds  of  singing.  This 
system  is  not  new,  but  has  been  in  prac- 
tice by  well-known  vocalists,  the  world 
over,  for  generations.  I regard  the  ex- 
ercises that  follow  as  of  greatest  value 
to  the  student  of  song  because  they  in- 
variably give  the  requisite  stability  and 
evenness  to  the  breath  pressure  or  flow ; 
which  is  an  indispensable  condition  for 
tone  that  is  true  to  pitch,  firmly  resonant, 
and  well  set  up  in  all  the  elemental  quali- 
ties. The  automatic  management  of  the 
breath  follows  as  a result  of  the  per- 
sistent employment  of  these  exercises. 

BREATHING  EXERCISES. 

In  ordinary  respiration,  when  the 
breath  passes  in  and  out  noiselessly,  the 
vocal  cords  are  open  approximately 


A 


thus : 

When  the  vowel  A (as  in  pay)  is 
whispered,  without  the  slightest  aspirate, 
the  vocal  cords  move  approximately  into 

this  position:  A The  breath,  in  passing 

through  this  very  narrow  opening,  causes 
a sound  which  we  designate  as  whisper. 

In  loud,  coarse  whispering  the  breath 
is  wasted,  whereas  a fine,  soft  whisper, 
deeply  placed,  economizes  it.  For  in- 
stance, a vowel  sound  can  be  spun  out 
in  a sustained  whisper  of  this  latter  de- 
scription for  forty,  fifty  or  even  sixty 
seconds.  This  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
prevent  waste  and  to  gain  management 
over  the  outgoing  air.  It  also  acts  favor- 
ably upon  the  individual  voice  quality  in 
singing,  prom  ting  smoothness  and  good 
carrying  power. 

Begin  whispering  practice  with  the  fol- 
lowing exercise ; 

Take  a moderate  breath  and  count  in 
a fine,  soft,  deeply  placed  whisper  from 


one  to  ten,  naming  the  numerals  in  their 
order  of  sequence.  For  the  first  few 
days  take  ten  seconds  to  do  this  count- 
ing, dwelling  one  second  on  each  numeral. 

After  three  to  five  days  extend  the 
counting  (on  a single  breath)  from  one 
to  fifteen.  Thereafter  increase  day  after 
day  by  fives,  until  thirty  is  reached.  Do 
this  for  one  month,  then  extend  the  whis- 
pering to  thirty-five  counts,  in  as  many 
seconds,  on  one  breath. 

Use  your  own  judgment  in  going  be- 
yond this  point,  but  do  not  overdo ; your 
feelings  will  guide  you  aright.  If  the 
above  directions  seem  to  you  to  be  too 
hurried  in  reaching  the  longer  periods  of 
counting,  then  take  more  time.  Instead 
of  dwelling  a second  on  each  numeral, 
simply  dwell  one-half  second.  Some 
pupils  count  to  fifty  in  as  many  seconds 
without  experiencing  discomfort  or  ex- 
haustion. But  this  is  really  unnecessary. 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  breathing  ex- 
ercises use  common  sense. 

Another  exercise  is : Sustain  “ah”  in 
a prolonged  whisper  of  ten  seconds. 
Keep  to  this  practice  for  a few  days. 
After  five  days  extend  the  whisper  to  fif- 
teen seconds.  'Continue  this  practice  for 
five  days  and  thereafter  sustain  the  “ah” 
f r twenty  seconds.  Use  your  own  judg- 
ment in  going  beyond  this  latter  period. 
Also  whisper  “oh  in  five-,  ten-,  fifteen- 
and  twenty-second  periods,  as  above  di- 
rected. 

Also  E,  likewise. 

Also  A (hay),  likewise. 

Also  00  (too),  likewise. 

Also  Awe,  likewise. 

Also  ah,  A (hay),  awe,  oh,  E,  joined 
together  in  a prolonged  whisper,  dwelling 
three  seconds  on  each  vowel.  At  the 
end  of  a week  extend  the  period  of  sus- 
tainment of  each  vowel  a second  or  two. 

In  the  above  practice  it  is  important 
to  begin  whispering  “ah”  with  teeth  apart 
about  a thumb’s  breadth,  and  do  not 
bring  them  any  closer  together  in  passing 
from  one  vowel  to  the  other.  Whisper 
each  vowel  clearly  and  distinctly.  Your 
lips  and  tongue  may  be  relied  upon  to 
form  all  the  vowels  perfectly,  unaided 
by  any  movement  of  the  jaws.  They 
should  he  passive  and  relaxed. 

A word  of  explanation  is  necessary  re- 
garding the  character  of  the  whispering 
sound  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  above  ex- 
ercises. The  correct  whisper  is  that 
which  is  made  in  whispering  the  vowel 
E.  Do  not  confuse  it  with  the  whisper- 
ing sounds  that  are  made  in  sounding  sh, 
or  F.  These  are  made  by  the  tongue  and 
lips,  respectively.  In  using  sh,  or  F, 
breath  is  wasted.  They  sound  thin  and 
characterless,  and  their  use  is  apt  to 
induce  unstable,  characterless  vocal 
timbre. 

The  vowel  E,  whispered,  gives  the  stu- 
dent the  cue  to  the  right  kind  of  whisper, 
and  it  is  the  whispering  sound  to  be  used 
on  all  vowels,  in  all  the  above  practice. 
It  is  clean-cut,  firm  without  stress  or 
suggestion  of  being  forced.  It  acts  spe- 
cifically yet  with  utmost  gentleness  upon 
the  vocal  chords,  and  also  causes  favor- 
able activity  of  the  entire  vocal  apparatus 
and  breathing  mechanism,  giving  them  the 
requisite  toning  up  preliminary  to  actual 
tone  practice. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  these  exercises 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
injury  to  the  voice  by  their  being  care- 
lessly done  is  impossible  because  all  harm- 
ful stress  at  the  throat  is  eliminated. 
Furthermore,  they  are  not  difficult  of  at- 
tainment when  once  perfectly  understood. 

On  of  the  advantage  of  these  exercises 
is  that  any  one  of  them  can  he  selected 
and  practiced  anywhere  or  any  time  dur- 
ing the  day,  and,  at  that,  without  giving 
annoyance. 

When  the  student  has  had  two  or  three 
months  of  work  on  these  exercises,  drop 
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AUTHOR  of  Systematic  Voice  Train- 
ing. Price  one  dollar.  A book  which 
every  student,  singer,  and  teacher  may 
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15  and  25  cents  — at  Druggists 
Baaer  & Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians’  Supplies 


Every  day,  legions  of 
people  get  rid  of  their 
corns  with  Blue=jay. 
This  easy  method  now 
removes  a million  corns 
a month. 

You  who  suffer  with  corns  do 
yourselves  an  injustice.  Blue=> 
jay  will  instantly  stop  the  pain. 
And  in  48  hours,  without  any 
soreness,  the  corn  comes  out 
completely. 

About  half  the  people  know  this 
now.  When  a corn  appears  they 
put  Blue  = jay  on  it.  Then  they 
forget  it.  In  a couple  of  days  they 
lift  out  the  corn  and  bid  it  good-bye 
forever. 

You  can’t  do  that  by  paring  corns. 
And  you  can’t  with  old-time  treat- 
ments. You  may  get  relief  for  a 
little  while,  but  the  corns  simply 
stay  and  grow. 

Try  this  modern,  scientific  way — 
the  way  now  employed  by  physicians 
and  hospitals.  Get  rid  of  the  corn. 
It  is  just  as  easy,  just  as  painless  as 
the  ineffective  ways. 


Blue  = jay 

For  Corns 


My  Beauty  Exercises 

Will  make  you  look 
Younger  and  more 
Beautiful  than  all  the 
external  treatments  you 
might  use  for  a lifetime. 
No  massage,  electricity, 
vibration,  astringents, 
plasters,  straps,  filling 
or  surgery — Just  Na- 
ture’s Way. 

Results  come  soon  and 
arc  permanent.  My 
System  makes  muddy, 
sallow  skins  clear,  and 
the  complexion  as  fresh  as  in  girlhood;  -firms  the 
flesh,  ami  never  fails  to  lift  drooping  and  sagging  facial 
muscles,  thereby  obliterating  resultant  wrinkles.  1 he 
too  thin  face  and  neck  are  rounded  out  and  hollows 
filled  in.  No  one  too  old  or  too  young  to  benefit. 

My  System  makes  double  chins  disappear  quickly 
and  it  leaves  the  flesh  firm,  after  the  superfluous  fat 
is  worked  away 

My  Beauty  Kxercises  are  supplemented  by  special 
work  to  make  the  figure  more  shapely  and  youthful; 
instructions  to  beautify  the  hair,  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes, hands,  nails  and  feet.  _ 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial 
Exercise  will  freshen  complexion  and  give  it  a most 
exquisite  coloring- 

Write  today  for  my  New  Booklet  on  Facial  Beauty 
Culture,  Body  Culture  and  New  Beauty  Suggestions”  — 

FREE. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Dept.  99,  209  State  Street,  Chicago 
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the  shorter  periods  of  sustainment  of  the 
whisper  and  simply  do  those  calling  for 
fifteen  seconds  or  longer. 

Breath  management  is  the  basis  oi 
vocal  technics.  This  feature  of  the  art 
of  singing  can  with  considerable  degree 
of  certainty  be  gained  without  the  imme- 
diate aid  of  a teacher.  The  earnest  hope  of 
the  writer  is  that  this  sane  and  safe  sys- 
tem of  breathing  will  reach  and  substan- 
tially aid  many  students  of  song  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  are  unable  to  get 
in  personal  touch  with  a teacher  of 
singing. 

Rely  upon  this : a student  who  has  fine 
breath  development  and  control  is  already 
well  along  on  the  road  to  success  in  sing- 
ing. He  is  well  prepared  for  the  work 
that  is  to  give  quality,  beauty  and  artistic 
results. 


AFTER  A DAY’S  WORK. 

The  reason  why  the  art  of  singing  can 
never  be  acquired  from  the  printed  page 
is  because,  as  Hume  says,  “The  most 
lively  thought  is  still  inferior  to  the  dullest 
sensation.”  Nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  living  example  and  the  word  of  in- 
struction weighted  with  that  personal  in- 
terest and  sympathy  which  should  always 
exist  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a singer  to 
lc  periodically  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher’s  sensitive  and  critical  ear. 
Scarcely  anything  else  can  be  of  as  great 
assistance  to  him  in  acquiring  sureness 
of  feeling  and  perception  of  true,  pure 
and  artistic  tone.  The  most  interesting 
periods  of  study  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil  are  those  moments  when  the  light 
of  truth  breaks  through  the  barriers  of 
mere  understanding  and  becomes  living 
feeling.  Many  hours  may  have  been 
spent  in  discussion  and  endeavor  to  reach 
the  expression  of  some  particular  passage 
in  a song.  That  which  is  necessary  to 
be  done  may  be  clear  to  the  student’s  un- 
derstanding, and  he  tries  with  utmost 
faithfulness  to  reason  a way  to  successful 
accomplishment.  But  such  effort  invari- 
ably ends  in  failure  to  sing  at  all.  And 
why?  Because  cold,  calculating  intellec- 
tual effort  chills  the  sense  of  feeling. 
Such  work  is  uninspiring,  it  is  insipid, 
the  words  lifeless.  This  dreary  monotony 
is  due  to  a performance  devoid  of 
emotion. 

In  any  struggle  to  reach  supremacy, 
obstacles  are  encountered.  They  are  in- 
evitable. In  the  case  of  the  singer,  if  the 
student  is  sincere  and  enthusiastic,  op- 
posing forces  will  but  serve  to  arouse 
within  him  the  spirit  of  determination  to 
conquer  and  win  out.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  in  the  preparation,  intellectual 
work  enters  to  a considerable  extent. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  the  real  busi- 
ness of  singing  its  mission  ends.  The 
feelings  never  get  into  the  play  of  the 
voice  unless  there  is  a clear  field  for 
action.  While  intellect  and  emotion  may 
be  combined  in  singing,  one  must  be  the 
ruler,  and  that  one  the  emotion.  It  is 
equally  true  that,  in  science,  intellect  and 
emotion  may  be  combined ; here,  however, 
the  relation  is  reversed  and  intellect  be- 
comes the  dominating  factor. 

THE  SINGER’S  MESSAGE. 

The  singer  must  form  the  habit  of 
listening  to  the  promptings  of  the  inner 
guiding  voice,  and  yield  to  it  the  ready 
and  implicit  obedience  of  the  trained  or- 
gans of  sound.  This  is  spontaneity  of 
expression ; artistic  abandon.  When  the 
heart  enthusiastic  speaks,  enthusiastic 
hearts  will  answer.  Then,  and  only  then, 
tlie  singer  will  realize  the  power  of  song. 
He  will  then  have  a message  to  carry  and 
the  ability  to  deliver  it.  Remember:  “It 
is  emotional  force,  not  intellectual,  that 
brings  out  exceptional  results.”  Intellect 
is  the  brain’s  cold  storage  plant  where 
the  things  we  know,  or  think  we  know, 


are  placed  to  keep  from  spoiling.  They 
spoil  just  the  same.  The  future  throws 
out  the  musty  tomes,  substituting  other 
brain  products  which  eventually  meet  the 
fate  of  all  the  others.  The  character  of 
the  emotions  is  fixed  and  unchangeable ; 
they  spring  from  an  eternal  fountain. 
They  are  ever  new,  ever  inspiring,  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  stimulus. 

The  student  of  song  must  start  out 
with  this  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
vocal  culture:  that  it  is  te  be  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  express 
in  an  orderly,  attractive  and  appropriate 
manner  in  song  our  deeper  feelings  and 
emotions.  True  vocal  culture  is  a means 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  artistic 
expression  to  refined  emotions,  and  must 
not  be  confused  with  a riotous,  emo- 
tional type  of  singing.  The  highest  form 
of  vocal  culture  enables  the  master  singer 
to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings  with 
noble  repose. 

I believe  it  is  wise  at  the  very  beginning 
of  vocal  practice  to  introduce  into  the 
tone  every  desirable  constituent  of  the 
human  voice  that  exists  in  our  nature. 
For  this  reason  I thoroughly  believe  in 
the  early  giving  of  good  suitable  songs. 
The  imagination  and  the  dramatic  in- 
stinct are  thus  stimulated,  exercise  is  pro- 
vided in  great  variety  to  promote  agility 
of  voice  in  conjunction  with  activity  of 
the  articulating  muscles. 

All  vocalizes  should  be  sung  with  color 
and  expression.  If  this  is  done  the  exe- 
ercises  will  be  full  of  variety  and  interest. 
Instead  of  being  a drudgery,  they  will 
become  a pleasure.  The  student  who 
practices  after  this  manner  will  at  once 
begin  to  individualize  his  tone.  His  per- 
ception of  sound  and  all  that  constitutes 
beautiful  quality  and  desirable  expression 
will  improve. 

SPONTANEITY  ESSENTIAL. 

There  is  a most  important  reason  why 
the  vocal  student  should  gain  early  mas- 
tery of  all  these  essential  elements  of 
artistic  singing.  The  teaching  of  a voice 
in  a one-sided  manner,  that  is,  merely  for 
flexibility,  smoothness  and  beauty  of  tone, 
will  produce  an  action  of  the  entire  vocal 
apparatus  corresponding  to.  these  features 
of  his  singing.  The  action  of  lips,  tongue 
and  larynx  are  in  unconscious  accord  with 
these  demands,  and  these  habits  of  action 
become  more  or  less  fixed.  Later,  when 
the  voice  is  called  upon  for  something 
different  in  the  way  of  color  and  dramatic 
expression,  the  throat  will  rebel.  The 
vocal  organs  accustomed  to  other  mental 
stimuli  are  disturbed  by  an  order  to  do 
something  foreign  to  their  formed  habit. 
The  new  and  the  old  are  at  cross-pur- 
poses, and  as  a result  spontaneity  is  lost. 
If,  however,  at  the  outset  of  study  and 
training,  the  sensitive  and  peculiarly  deli- 
cate vocal  mechanism  of  the  throat  is 
exercised  simultaneously  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  legato,  smoothness,  flexibility 
and  mastery  of  all  the  varied  shades  of 
meaning  of  the  text,  a complete  and  per- 
fect coordination  of  all  parts  of  the  vocal 
apparatus  will  be  the  result.  This  is  the 
view  taken  by  advanced  thought  in  vocal 
culture.  It  is  the  most  complete  as  well 
as  .the  most  satisfactory  way  for  a student 
to  acquire  the  art  of  singing.  Results 
are  surer,  more  rapid  gain  is  made  in 
absorbing  the  artistic  features  of  singing, 
and  the  treadmill  elements  that  commonly 
prevail  in  a day’s  work  are  eliminated. 


Music  does  not  express  the  sorrow, 
the  love  or  the  longings  of  this  or  that 
individual,  but  rather  sorrow,  love  and 
joy  its  very  self,  and  indeed,  through  the 
innumerable  treatment  of  motives,  which 
is  the  exclusive  possession  of  Music 
among  all  the  arts,  it  is  possible  for  her 
to  speak  in  all  languages,  not  only  those 
that  are  foreign  but  in  those  which  have 
not  yet  been  printed.  Richard  Wagner. 
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To  Music  Teachers 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  list  our 
novelties  for  the  coming  season.  Music 
Teachers  who  are  not  on  our  mailing  lists 
should  tell  us  which  of  the  following  new 
catalogues  they  wish  mailed  to  their 
studios: 

Latest  Fall  Novelties — 1914-1915 

(Containing  the  latest  additions  to  our  cat- 
alogues.) 

Complete  List  of  “Edition  Wood*’ 

(760  volumes,  nearly  one-half  of  which  ape 
copyright  and  cannot  be  had  in  any  other 
Editions.) 

Complete  Pianoforte  Catalogue  (Just  Issued) 
(Containing  the  most  important  standard  and 
classical  compositions,  and  the  best  works  of 
the  well-known  writers  of  melodious  pieces  of 
the  easier  grades.) 

Handbook  of  Graded  Material 

(A  classical  list  of  easy  teaching  pieces  fcjr 
pianoforte.) 

Teacher’s  Book  of  Samples 

Giving  the  themes  of  278  compositions.  Grades 
1-A  to  3-C.) 

Supplement  to  “Teacher’s  Book  of  Samples 

(Giving  themes  of  285  compositions.  Grades 
1-A  to  3-C.) 

Complete  Vocal  Catalogue 

(A  choice  list  of  standard  secular  songs.) 

Secular  Song  Thematic,  No.  1 

(With  themes  of  30  standard  secular  songs.) 

Sacred  Song  Thematic,  No.  2 
(With  themes  of  3Q  sacred  songs.) 

Sample  Block  of  Wood’s  Pupils*  Practice 
Slips 

Send  us  your  address  and  the  name  of  the  firm  with 
whom  you  are  now  dealing  and  we  will  arrange  to 
have  a package  of  our  new  music  sent  to  you 
“on  approval’’ 

Write  Today  To 

The  B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co. 

246  Summer  Street  29  West  38th  Street 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

Also  at  London  and  Leipzig 
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THE  USE  OF  SONGS  IN  STUDY 
YEARS. 

Every  now  and  then  some  critic  ad- 
vances the  idea  that  a number  of  years 
should  be  devoted  by  beginners  to  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  vocal  exercises.  It 
should  not  be  so.  The  idea  is  entirely 
erroneous.  I f great  singers  have  ever  been 
produced  by  following  this  method,  it 
has  been  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of 
such  training.  This  style  of  practice  was 
in  vogue  generations  ago,  when  it  was 
held  that  “the  ultimate  purpose  of  vocal 
technic  was  merely  for  the  production  of 
beautiful  tone.”  That  and  nothing  more. 
The  text  was  an  altogether  secondary 
consideration.  To-day  this  condition  is 
reversed.  Modern  thought  holds  that 
“the  object  of  vocal  technic  is  the  vital- 
ization  of  text  by  musical  tone,  and  that 
the  creation  of  the  tone  must  be  for 
that  purpose  and  that  alone. 

It  is  as  impossible  for  a voice  to  en- 
tirely outgrow  the  influence  of  the  en- 
vironment to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
for  several  years  as  it  is  for  a child 
Completely  to  overcome  the  effect  of  its 
environment  during  the  tender  period  of 
its  life.  Hence  a singer  who  has  been 
trained  on  nothing  but  exercises  is  stunted 
and  can  never  reach  a full  development, 
because  in  the  meantime  the  emotional 
sources  have  run  dry.  D.  Frangcon- 
Davies  says  in  his  book,  The  Singing  of 
the  Future:  “The  voice  of  the  future 

must  prove  that  it  grows  out  of  language: 
and  singers  must  begin  their  studentship 
with  the  singing  of  thoughts ; for  thought 
is  the  fount  of  language,  and  language 
the  fount  of  tone.”  I would  go  still  fur- 
ther by  making  the  statement  that  emo- 
tion is  the  fount  of  thought.  Listen 
again  to  what  he  says:  “The  color  of 

correctly  spoken,  and  the  sustained 
rhythm  of  sung,  words  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  vocal  art.  The  student  first 
thinks  the  word  clearly,  and  listens  to 
it  with  his  inner  ear;  when  the  mind  has 
sounded  it  he  says  it  calmly  with  his 
voice.  This  is  the  finest  singing  lesson 
a man  can  have.” 

Mr.  Davies  was  one  of  the  greatest 
baritones  the  writer  has  ever  heard.  He 
was  great  because  he  excelled  in  the  art 
of  investing  his  tones  with  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  text.  Moreover,  he  sang  with 
superb  style,  with  the  most  convincing 
interpretation  and  with  faultless  intona- 
tion and  technic.  Mr.  Davies  told  the 
writer  that  he  gained  this  magnificent 
technical  equipment  and  power  of  ex- 
pression by  combining  songs  with  vocal 
exercises  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
training.  This  is  the  testimony  of  many 
other  great  singers.  I fully  believe  that 
keeping  a voice  on  mere  exercises  for 
several  years  allows  the  real  fountain  Oi 
song  to  dry  up.  No  talent  that  a man 
possesses  and  neglects  to  use  can  retain 
its  pristine  keenness.  A musical  ear  be- 
comes less  keen  from  lack  of  daily  exer- 
cise; dozens  of  other  examples  might  be 
cited,  hut  the  above  statement  will  suffice 
in  proving  the  point. 

We  agree,  of  course,  that  a ceitain 
amount  of  technical  exercise  is  necessary 
every  day  in  order  to  keep  up  the  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  but 
in  doing  that  We  must  not  forget  to  keep 
alive  the  more  vital  faculty  of  real  ex- 
pression. To  satisfy  this  absolute  neces- 
sity requires  something  more  than  merely 
vocal  exercises. 


FIRST  STEPS. 

Mature  judgment,  the  outgrowth  of 
long  years  of  experience  in  developing 
and  training  voices,  is  needed  to  start 
the  student  of  song  along  the  road  of 
right  progress.  A correct  start  in  vocal 
training  hinges  upon  a plan  of  develop- 
ment that  harmoniously  unites  or  merges 
the  breath  and  voice  into  one  perfect  co- 
ordinate action. 

Development  of  the  voice  automatically 
includes  development  of  the  breathing. 
Hence  wrong  breathing  is  as  sure  to  re- 
sult in  injury  to  the  voice  as  wrong  use 
of  the  voice  is  bound  to  react  disas- 
trously upon  the  breathing. 

One  thing  then  inevitably  happens  to 
a singer’s  voice  when  it  does  not  co- 
ordinate perfectly  with  his  breathing, 
and  that  is  throaty  tones  of  a pernicious 
type.  Such  use  of  the  voice  is  sure  to 
cause  trouble,  besides  disagreeable  tone 
qualities.  This  throat  unease  and  corrup- 
tion of  tone  quality  is  largely  due  to 
deficient  training  and  consequent  lack  of 
poise  in  the  management  of  the  breath. 
A singer  thus  crippled  can  never  reach  a 
high  state  of  vocal  efficiency  because  of 
bad  vocal  habits  engendered  by  inade- 
quate preparation. 

A beginner  does  wisely  in  placing  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  one  who,  besides  pos- 
sessing profound  knowledge  of  vocal 
matters  and  of  the  art  of  teaching,  also 
instinctively  comprehends  individual 
needs  and  plans : 

First,  the  range  of  tones  within  which 
to  commence  practice. 

Second,  the  degree  of  loudness  of  tone 
to  be  employed. 

Third,  the  approximate  degree  of  phys- 
ical stress  to  be  thought  out  in  managing 
the  breathing;  a matter  largely  influenced 
by  the  tone  that  is  being  used. 

Fourth,  suggestions  and  ideas  that  will 
promote  musical  expressive  tone  in 
singing.  . 

Under  such  wise  and  intelligent  guid- 
ance there  will  be  encouraging  and  sub- 
stantial headway.  Such  training  is  bound 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  age,  physical  con- 
dition, talent  and  temperament  of  each 
individual  pupil.  A pattern  is  formed 
for  the  pupil,  not  a pupil  formed  to  a 
pattern.  Herein  lies  the  kernel  of  the 
matter  respecting  a safe,  sure  and  sound 
method  of  vocal  training. 
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man expense. 
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THE  SLOW  SCALE  IN  VOCAL 
PRACTICE. 

The  following  exercise  is  most  valu- 
able for  gaining  perfect  sustainment  and 
evenness  of  tone: 


12 1 

)fH 

f All  Expense  $ 
Northern  Cruise 

60S? 

Ls'-rS1-'2 


The  real  position  of  the  virtuoso  resfs 
solely  upon  the  dignity  which  he  adds  to 
the  work  of  the  creator;  let  him  trifle 
with  this  or  belittle  it  and  immediately 
his  artistic  honor  is  despoiled.— Richard 
Wagner. 


ah ah  ....  ah 

Transpose  to  higher  keys,  but  for  the 
first  six  months  sing  no  higher  than  from 
E to  E.  Begin  on  the  vowel  ah  and 
change  as  your  feelings  may  suggest  to 
awe  or  oh,  as  the  voice  ascends.  Follow 
these  same  suggestions  regarding  change 
of  vowel  in  descending  the  scale.  The 
idea  of  changing  or  modifying  the  vowel 
is  to  make  easier  the  work  of  introduc- 
ing different  shades  of  color  into  the 
tone.  Sing  slowly;  at  first  count  men- 
tally two  beats  to  each  note.  Take  breath 
at  places  indicated  by  check.  Later,  as 
the  breathing  grows  in  endurance,  each 
note  can  he  sustained  for  a longer 
period.  Sing  with  utmost  smoothness, 
eliminate  the  slightest  vestige  of  a 
tremolo.  Pass  from  one  note  to  the 
other  in  true  legato  style,  cleanly,  clear- 
ly and  without  slur  or  drawl.  This 
exercise  should  he  practiced  every  day 
during  a singer’s  career.  There  is  noth- 
ing better.  It  develops  to  the  greatest 
degree  the  most  expressive  and  valuable 
tones  of  the  voice,  viz.,  from  C to  E. 


/ including  all  essential  expenses,  visiting'' 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of  Evange- 
line, and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  the 
Norway  of  America. 

This  cruise  to  these  foreign  lands  on  the 
new  steamers  S I EPHANO  and  1'  LOR1ZI  L 
of  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

will  prove  the  most  novel,  delightful  and  health- 
giving  vacation  you  ever  experienced.  1 he  ships 
arc  built  especially  for  tourists;  are  fitted  with 
every  device  to  insure  safety. 

Splendid  cuisine,  orchestra  and  sea  sports.  No 
hotel  bills  or  transfers.  You  live  on  the  ship. 

Re, hired  rotes  for  superior  accommodations  during  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Send  now  for  handsome  booklet  b3 

BOWRING  & COMPANY,  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York 


Millions  know  tho  secret  of 
koopi  ng  floors  clean,  of  pre- 
. \ venting  dirt  being  tracked 
K3  through  the  house.  They 
% have  on  tho  door-step  or 
1 Home  other  handy  place 

Grab’s  Automatic 
Foot  Scraper 

HeelPlate  Ono  operation  cleans  solo 

and  brushes aidos of  shoe  Aut adjfista 

til  anvBi/.oshoe.  Handsomely  enameled,  fully  guar- 
anteed Mu. hi  1 0 rigid  parallel  sheet 

iiiotulldnl.-H.  Han't  ologl  NEW  foot Bcraper attach- 
ment clonus  heel  also.  Can  be  rotated  and  swept 
under  Brushes  can  he  replaced.  Useful  in  all  sea- 
sons. Getvoursiiowl  If  no  agency  tn  your  locality, 
will  send  6 rull'B  foot  acraper  direct  for$l,  prepaid. 
Victor  M.  Grab  & Co.,  S-6  Ashland  Block,  Chicago.  111. 
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First  Steps  in  Learning  to  Play  the  Pipe  Organ 


In  large  cities  the  question  of  proper 
instruction  for  the  organ  student  is  one 
comparatively  easy  of  solution — not  so, 
however,  in  the  hundreds  of  small  towns 
and  villages  throughout  the  country 
where  in  the  past  decade  many  pipe 
organs  have  been  installed  through  the 
generous  assistance  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Many  of  these  instruments  never  secure 
an  adequate  handling  because  of  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  those  presiding  over 
them  to  secure  proper  instruction,  except 
at  great  expense,  due  to  the  necessity  for 
paying  travelling  expenses  to  reach  the 
city  teacher. 

To  endeavor  to  aid  those  hampered  by 
such  conditions  is  the  aim  of  this  article, 
not  by  a series  of  “Dont’s,”  but  by  giving 
some  practical  points  that  are  important 
in  the  building  of  the  foundation  for  good 
organ  playing. 

THE  GREAT  ESSENTIALS. 

First  of  all  the  student  should  under- 
stand that  there  are  material  differences 
in  the  manner  of  playing  the  organ  from 
that  of  playing  the  piano.  In  the  organ 
there  is  no  damper  pedal  to  sustain  the 
tone,  consequently  to  secure  that  most 
important  essential  of  true  organ  playing 
— a perfect  legato,  or  binding  one  note 
to  another, — it  is  necessary  that  the 
lingers  be  trained  to  produce  it  without 
any  artificial  aid.  True  this  legato  is 
also  essential  to  good  piano  playing,  but 
the  much  abused  and  so-called  “loud 
pedal”  of  the  piano  covers  a multitude  of 
defects  in  this  direction.  To  secure 
proper  smoothness  in  playing  the  organ 
two  important  attainments  are  necessary 
— first,  the  ability  to  secure  an  absolutely 
simultaneous  up  and  down  motion  be- 
tween the  various  fingers,  and  second,  the 
ability  to  quickly  substitute  one  finger  for 
another  finger,  or  one  set  of  fingers  for 
another  set. 

This  necessity  for  legato  playing  of 
course  applies  also  to  the  use  of  the 
pedals — how  many  organs  are  presided 
over  by  those  known  as  “swell  pumpers” 
who  place  the  right  foot  on  the  swell 
pedal,  and  with  the  left  make  frantic 
"stabs”  for  the  notes  to  be  played  on  the 
pedals. 

After  a perfect  legato  is  secured  on 
manuals  and  pedals  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  hands  and  feet  at  the  same  time,  and 
secure  independence  of  motion  between 
them. 

TONE  COLOR. 

Another  important  point  is  a proper 
knowledge  of  and  the  ability  to  recognize 
the  t'  Ue  color  of  the  different  families 
“f  pipes,  under  their  various  names,  so 
as  to  secure  proper  blending  and  con- 
trasting results  in  registration. 


MAKING  A START. 

But  the  ambitious  student  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  will  say  “how  shall  I 
attain  these  important  requirements?” 
First,  the  writer’s  advice  would  he  to 
secure  a modern  edition  of  “The  Organ” 
by  Stainer  and  read  carefully  the  exten- 
sive reading  matter  in  the  forepart  of  the 
book.  This  need  not  all  be  mastered  be- 
fore beginning  the  practical  work  at  th“ 
organ,  but  can  be  studied  in  connection 
with  it. 

The  Practical  Work.  First  arrange 
the  stops  as  follows : 

Great  Organ — Melodia  and  Dulciana. 
Swell  Organ — Salicional,  Stopped 

Diapason  and  Flute  4'. 

Pedal  Organ — Bourdon. 

Couplers. 

Great  to  Pedal. 

Swell  to  Pedal. 

(In  two  manual  organs  the  Great  Organ 
Manual  is  the  lower  one.) 

After  arranging  organ  as  above,  prac- 
tice “Exercises  for  the  free  use  of  the 
ankle  joint”  (from  book  suggested)  being, 
careful  that  the  motion  of  the  toe  and 
lieel  is  made  as  directed. 

Next  practice  finding  the  various  open 
spaces  on  the  pedal  board  (without  look- 
ing at  the  feet),  as  follows:  beginning 
at  lowest  C run  the  toe  of  the  left  foot 
along  the  front  edge  of  the  sharp  keys 
until  the  toe  slips  in  the  space  between  D 
sharp  and  F sharp — this  will  guide  to  E 
and  F — continue  the  toe  along  the  front 
of  the  sharp  keys  until  the  foot  slips  into 
the  space  between  A sharp  and  C sharp — 
this  will  guide  to  P>  and  C.  Continue  to 
the  top  of  the  pedal  board,  thus  becoming 
familiar  with  the  position  of  the  various 
open  spaces  representing  E and  F and  B 
and  C.  At  first  use  the  left  foot  for  the 
lower  half  of  the  pedal  board  and  the 
right  foot  for  the  upper  half,  though  of 
course  it  will  he  necessary  later  to  find 
the  pedal  keys  with  either  foot.  After 
thus  becoming  familiar  with  the  pedal 
hoard  practice  the  first  exercise  under 
heading  “Exercises  for  finding  pedal  keys 
by  feeling  with  the  toes,  without  looking 
•at  the  feet.”  After  the  first  exercise 
has  been  thoroughly  prepared,  practice 
those  following  under  the  same  heading. 
always  legato  and  without  tanking  at  the 
feet.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  find 
pedal  keys  other  than  B and  C and  E and 

F.  A few  illustrations  will  guide  the 
pupil  to  find  these  additional  keys.  To 
find  I)  place  the  toe  in  the  space  covering 
B and  C,  pull  the  toe  around  the  front 
of  the  C sharp  key  until  it  rests  on  D. 

1 o find  G place  the  toe  in  the  space 
covering  E and  F,  pull  the  toe  around  the 
front  of  the  F sharp  key  until  it  rests  on 

G.  do  find  A place  the  toe  in  the  space 


covering  B and  C.  and  pull  the  toe  around 
the  A sharp  key  until  it  rests  on  A. 

In  connection  with  these  pedal  exer- 
cises practice  those  for  the  hands  alone, 
marked  “Exercises  for  manual  touch” 
and  those  under  the  heading  “Exercises 
for  the  practice  of  independent  movement 
of  tire  hands,  on  two  manuals.”  Practice 
slowly,  carefully,  and  with  a decided  up 
and  down  motion  of  the  fingers 

ALWAYS  LEGATO. 

GOOD  PEDAL  EXERCISES. 

After  the  student  is  able  to  find 
promptly  any  key  on  the  pedal  board, 
proceed  to  the  pedal  exercises  imme- 
diately following  those  for  finding  the 
keys,  to  secure  flexibility  and  become 
familiar  with  intervals.  Having  mas- 
tered these  the  next  step  is  to  practice 
the  exercises  for  passing  one  foot  back 
of  the  other  under  the  heading  “Scale- 
passages  on  Pedals.’  After  finishing 
these  and  the  exercises  marked  “Toe  and 
Heel”  the  student  may  attempt  to  play 
the  two-part  exercises  for  left  hand  and 
pedals  and  right  hand  and  pedals  “Easy 
exercises  for  giving  independence  of 
movement  to  hands  and  feet.”  Follow 
these  with  "Easy  Trios  for  producing 
independence  of  hands  and  feet”  and 
“Trios  embodying  the  previous  work 
done.” 

Up  to  the  point  of  playing  the  Trios, 
the  registration  given  above  will  be  suffi- 
cient. For  trio  playing  on  two  manuals 
and  pedals,  a different  registration  is 
desirable,  the  best  effects  being  obtained 
if  tones  of  contrasting  colors  or  qualities 
are  used  on  the  manuals.  The  following 
registration  is  suggested  : 

Great  Organ— Melodia  or  Flute  8'. 
Swell  Organ — Oboe  or  string  tones  8'. 
Pedal  Organ — Bourdon  16'  and  a soft 
8'  stop  if  available. 

If  a soft  8'  stop  is  not  available  couple 
one  of  the  manuals  to  pedal. 

These  trios  may  be  varied  by  playing 
some  of  them  left  hand  on  the  Great 
Organ,  right  hand  on  the  Swell  Organ, 
and  others  left  hand  on  the  Swell  Organ, 
right  hand  on  the  Great  Organ. 

ACQUIRING  SMOOTHNESS. 

As  was  stated  earlier,  one  of  the  two 
important  attainments  necessary  to  secure 
smoothness  in  playing  the  organ  is  the 
ability  to  substitute  one  finger  or  set  of 
fingers  for  another  finger  or  set  of 
fingers.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
practicing  the  exercises  which  are  in- 
serted for  that  purpose,  under  the  head- 
ing “The  Legato  Style”  and  the  various 
exercises  immediately  following.  These 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  Chorales 
and  Hymn-tunes  appearing  under  that 
head,  played*first  hands  alone,  with  sub- 
stitution of  fingers,  then  with  pedals,  and 
lastly  with  the  melody  played  as  a solo, 
the  left  hand  playing  the  alto  and  tenor 
parts  on  another  manual  with  softer 
stops,  the  bass  part  being  played  on  the 
pedals. 

I lie  student  having  now  attained  pro- 
ficiency in  the  manner  suggested  should 
continue  the  work  along  three  different 
lines : 

First,  the  further  study  of  trios,  a most 
valuable  means  of  securing  independence 
between  the  right  and  left  hands  and 
hands  and  feet.  For  this  purpose  may 
he  used  Albrechtsberger’s  Trios,  Master 
Studies  for  the  Organ,  edited  by  Wm.  C. 

C arl  (which  contains  an  abundance  of 
material  in  trio  form)  and  the  Trio 
Sonatas  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

Second,  the  study  of  the  organ  works 
of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  beginning  with 
the  set  of  compositions  known  as  the 
"Eight  little  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Of 
Bach’s  works  there  are  various  editions, 


Austin  Organs 


FIVE  organs  in  one  city 
of  100,000  people  and 
every  one  secured  without 
competition  speaksvolumes 
for  the  tonal  and  mechani- 
cal qualities  of  Austin 
Organs. 

A score  of  organs  of  large 
scope  placed  in  Greater 
New  York  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Our  new  console  proves 
its  marvelous  qualities. 
Several  thousand  feet  more 
floor  space  added  to  the 
factory. 

Write  for  information, 


Austin  Organ  Co. 


Woodland  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

■ 

THE  “GEM” 

Church  Organ  Pedal 

Attachment  for  Pianos 

Enjoy  Organ  Practice  in  Your  Own  Home 

INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

SYRACUSE  CHURCH  ORGAN  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Church  Organs 

BUILT  BY 

Hutchings  Organ  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WRITE  US  FOR  ANY  DESIRED  INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT  ORGANS 


p Pipe  Organs 

] p|  for  Churches,  Auditorium!, 
Residences 

pi  Kimball  Pipe  Organs  are  num-  , 

¥ bered  among  the  world's  great-  [ 
I / est  organs.  PLans,  Estimates, 

I etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

M W.W.  KIMBALL  CO. 
Rn  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 
MV  Established  1857 

M » Eastern  Office  t 607  6th  Are. 
New  York 


PIPE  ORGANS 

Our  Instruments  comprise  all  features 
which  are  of  real  value.  Many  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  for  specifications. 

EMMONS  HOWARD  ORGAN  CO. 

WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

p ESTEY  CHURCH  ORGANS- 

Estey  standard  maintained. 

Maximum  facilities. 

Highest  grade  of  product. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  always. 

Examine  stop  action  and  wonderful  reedless 
Oboe,  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  etc. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 

Katiiblifthcd  1846 

= Bennett  Organ  Co. 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 

ROCK  ISLAND  - - ILLINOIS 
The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 

BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  "The  House  That  Helps.”  a live  concern  which 
handles  a choice  line  of  Operettas,  Cantatas,  Action 
Songs.  Plays.  Drills.  Musical  Recitations,  etc. 

Write  about  "The  Captain  of  Plymouth,”  the  Comic 
Opera  with  a splendid  record. 

A ocru  helpful  Catalog  sent  FREE 
ELDRIDGE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOUSE , Franklin  Ohio 
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the  most  recent  probably  being  that 
edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Chas. 
Marie  Widor,  where  the  musical  text  is 
free  of  markings  of  any  kind  and  the 
editors’  suggestions  as  to  performance, 
registration,  etc.,  are  given  in  extensive 
reading  matter  included  in  each  volume. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK. 

Third,  the  study  of  other  classical 
works  by  more  modern  writers  such  as 
Mendelssohn,  Guilmant,  Rheinberger, 
Merkel,  Widor,  Reger,  etc.  Along  this 
line  compositions  of  the  present  day 
writers,  and  compositions  not  originally 
written  for  the  organ,  but  transcribed  for 
it,  should  be  included. 

Study  along  these  three  lines  can  be 
continued  at  the  same  time.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  student  should  early  study 
some  of  the  modern  compositions  for 
organ  (after  mastering  the  exercises)  as 
of  course  congregations  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  digest  a steady  diet  of  Bach  and 
the  heavy  classics. 

As  suggestions  for  registration  are 
given  with  most  of  the  compositions  for 
the  organ,  and  no  set  rules  can  be  here 
given  as  to  the  use  of  stops  in  anthem 
playing  (proficiency  in  this  direction 
coming  as  the  result  of  experience  in 
registration  of  organ  works,  transcrip- 
tions and  hymn-tunes,  and  the  sug- 
gestions sometimes  given  by  the  anthem 
composers)  this  subject  will  not  be  gone 
into  in  this  article. 


THE  INFINITE  VARIETY  OF  THE 
ORGAN. 


BY  HORACE  BARTON. 


Modern  solo  organ  playing  may  be 
described  in  one  word — orchestral — and 
the  most  essential  attributes  of  a modern, 
concert  organ  are  great  variety  of  tone 
color,  and  convenient  accessories  for 
bringing  the  different  colors  quickly  into 
play.  Without  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  orchestra  and  orchestral  effects  the 
solo  organist  nowadays  is  at  a serious 
disadvantage,  and  for  that  reason  players 
who  adopt  the  modern  style  of  playing 
endeavor  to  know  as  much  about  the 
orchestra  and  its  effects  as  of  the  organ 
itself. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted,  I think, 
that  an  orchestra  consisting  of  expert 
players  with  fine-toned  instruments,  under 
a conductor  of  imagination,  is  unsur- 
passed as  a medium  for  the  expression 
of  emotion  by  music,  because  it  affords 
such  a variety  of  color  and  such  vast 
scope  for  the  rendering  of  complex 
rhythms.  Roughly  speaking,  the  different 
tone  qualities  a composer  has  at  his 
command  when  writing  for  orchestra  are : 
String-tone,  flute-tone,  brass-tone,  and 
reed-tone.  These  may  be  subdivided  into 
various  shades,  as,  for  instance,  string- 
tone  into  open  and  muted  string  tone; 
shady  viola  tone;  rich  ’cello  tone.  Flute- 
tone  into  varying  qualities  to  be  found  in 
the  different  registers  of  the  flute.  Brass- 
tone  into  mellow  horn  tone;  the  strident 
and  vibrating  tone  produced  by  the  slide 
trombone;  noble  and  majestic  trumpet 
tone.  Reed-tone  into  the  piercing  and 
plaintive  tone  of  the  oboe,  and  the 
warmer  quality  of  the  clarinet.  This  is 
only  a very  meagre  subdivision,  but  suf- 
ficient for  the  present  purpose.  Then 
there  are,  of  course,  the  limitless  blends 
to  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  colors. 


Ancient  an  instrument  as  the  organ 
is,  it  is  perhaps  less  understood  than  any 
instrument  in  use  at  the  present  day. 
While  many  other  musical  instruments 
have  remained  in  the  same  state  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  the  organ  has 
undergone  such  changes  and  improve- 
ments that  it  has  gradually  developed  a 
new  side,  until  it  is  now  an  instrument 
possessing  a dual  character,  and  in  con- 
sequence its  usefulness  has  been  increased 
to  an  amazing  extent.  The  remarkable 
skill  and  ingenuity  shown  by  organ- 
builders  in  bringing  about  these  changes 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  instru- 
ment building.  The  difference  between 
an  organ  built  to-day  and  one  built  a 
hundred  years  ago  is  as  great  as  exists 
between  ships  separated  by  a similar 
interval  of  time.  The  generally-accepted 
idea  that  the  organ,  by  reason  of  the 
solemnity  of  its  tone,  is  the  most  suitable 
instrument  for  accompanying  the  service 
of  Divine  Praise  is  without  doubt  correct; 
hut  the  oft-expressed  opinion  that  its 
usefulness  ends  there  is  one  of  those 
false  notions,  due  partly  to.  ignorance, 
and  partly  to  lack  of  knowledge,  which 
are  so  difficult  to  eradicate  from  some 
minds,  and  which,  while  they  exist,  do 
not  give  new  ideas  a chance  to  filter  in. 

THE  ORGAN’S  DUAL  CHARACTER. 

Above  I have  referred  to  the  organ’s 
dual  character.  By  this  1 mean  that  it 
can  he  treated  as  an  organ  pure  and 
simple,  making  little  use  of  the  many 
effects  that  can  he  produced  by  different 
combinations  of  its  multi-colored  tone, 
but  sufficient  to  avoid  monotony.  I his 
is  undoubtedly  the  proper  way  to  employ 
it  in  accompanying  a church  service,  and 
grand  and  almost  awe-inspiring  effects 
can  be  obtained  by  this  method.  No  one 
who  has  heard  the  pure  diapason  tone  of 
a fine  organ  reverberating  in  a great 
cathedral  will  deny  that.  But  it  is  with 
the  other  side  of  its  character  that  T am 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  article — namely, 
its  use  and  capacity  as  a solo  instrument. 


COLOR  EFFECTS. 

Now  I claim  that  these  color  effects 
can  be  obtained  on  a good  concert  organ, 
and  that  the  dynamic  effects  of  the 
orchestra  can  be  produced  as  well.  Of  _ 
course,  the  organist  has  only  two  hands 
and  two  feet,  but  more  can  be  done  with 
ten  fingers  than  people  unacquainted  with 
modern  organ  technique  are  aware  of. 
Advanced  organ  technique  is  about  the 
most  complex  thing  of  its  kind  in  exis- 
tence at  the  present  day,  and  to  develop 
and  maintain  it  requires  the  utmost  con- 
centration, as  well  as  a great  amount 
of  time. 

As  an  example  of  color  effects  to  be 
obtained  on  the  organ  by  modern  methods 
my  own  arrangements  of  Sibelius’  Minne- 
licd  may  be  cited.  This  is  a composition 
that  depends  for  its  remarkable  effect 
chiefly  on  its  color  scheme.  The  instruments 
used  are  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  tympani,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings,  muted.  By  different  combinations 
of  these  instruments  the  composer  gets 
some  beautiful  effects.  The  tone  qualities 
of  the  above-mentioned  instruments  as 
employed  in  this  particular  piece  can  be 
reproduced  on  the  organ  with  remarkable 
faithfulness.  In  arranging  it  for  organ 
the  difficulty  is  to  give  to  each  part  of 
the  harmony  and  portion  of  the  melodies 
the  color  intended  by  the  composer.  In 
the  old  style  of  organ-playing  the  colors 
would  have  been  combined  on  one  key- 
board or  manual,  hut  by  that-  means  only 
a very  poor  idea  of  the  tonal  effect  is 
obtained,  because,  though  of  mixed  color, 
every  note  of  the  harmony  would  have 
tlie  same  tint.  The  new  style  of  playing 
aims  at  giving  each  separate  voice  or 
groups  of  voices  the  color  intended  by 
the  composer.  This  is  quite  possible,  but 
much  more  difficult  to  do.  In  the  case 
of  the  piece  now  referred  to,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  proper  effect  it  is  necessary 
to  play  two  parts  on  the  pedals,  while 
each  hand  plays  on  two  keyboards  at  the 
same  time,  the  tone  quality  on  each 
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manual  being  different.  This  arrange- 
ment can  only  be  played  on  an  organ 
having  at  least  three  keyboards  and 
pedals.  The  tempo  of  the  Minnelicd  is 
very  slow,  but  the  effort  made  to  pre- 
serve the  true  color-scheme  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  play. 

There  being  a popular  notion  that  the 
organ  is  what  is  called  a mechanical 
instrument,  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  to 
that  point.  By  mechanical  is  meant,  I 
suppose,  that  it  is  not  capable  of  so  much 
expression  as  the  piano,  for  instance,  or 
the  violin,  or  the  ’cello,  or  any  other 
instrument  on  which  the  player  has  direct 
control  over  the  actual  means  of  causing 
vibration.  In  other  words,  the  organ- 
player  has  no  direct  control  over  tone- 
gradation.  If  the  keys  of  the  piano  are 
depressed  quickly  loud  tone  results;  if 
depressed  slowly  a soft  tone  is  obtained. 
A violinist  or  ’cellist  gets  tone  variation 
by  varying  pressure  of  the  bow.  The 
rate  of  descent  of  the  organ  key  makes 
no  difference  to  tone-volume,  and,  more- 
over, the  note  sounded  retains  its  full 
volume  so  long  as  the  key  is  kept  de- 
pressed. On  the  piano  directly  a note  is 
sounded  it  begins  to  lose  volume;  thus 
there  is  a continuous  shading  off.  This 
continual  shading  off  is  supposed  to  be 
a great  aid  to  expression.  Sometimes  it 
is,  and  sometimes  it  is  riot.  Composers 
of  piano  music  have  had  to  invent  all 
sorts  of  devices  to  counteract  it.  Beet- 
hoven, for  instance,  in  his  piano  works 
makes  use  of  broken  chords  to  produce 
sustained  tone,  the  notes  of  which,  when 
properly  played,  are  not  heard  singly,  but 
give  the  effect,  more  or  less,  of  long- 
sounding  chords  of  equal  volume.  It  is 
true  that  players  often  pride  themselves 
on  the  clearness  with  which  each  note  of 
such  passages  stand  out,  hut  the  musical 
effect  that  Beethoven  intended  is  not  pro- 
duced by  so  doing. 

Though  an  organist  has  no  control 
over  tone  by  key  speed,  he  can  control 
the  tone  by  other  means.  On  an  organ 
with  a well-constructed  Swell  pedal  on 
the  balanced  system  he  can  emphasize 
and  vary  tone  volume  at  will,  and  obtain 
the  most  delicate  gradations.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  put  as  much  expression  into  a 
Chopin  Nocturne  on  the  organ  as  on  the 
piano.  Expression  depends  as  much  on 
Rubato  as  on  tone  variation.  Botli  of 
these  means  are  at  the  organist’s  com- 
mand. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  EXPRESSION. 

The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  is„  that 
expression  springs  from  the  developed 
imagination  of  the  human  being  at  the 
instrument,  and  if  he  can  rise  above 
technique,  which  is  only  the  means  to  an 
end,  and  keep  his  imagination  alive,  his 
playing  will  express  some  emotion  or 
other.  A player  with  heart  and  brain  in 
full  working  order,  and  who  can  rise 
above  technique,  will  get  more  expression 
out  of  a broomstick  than  another — who 
lias  developed  his  fingers  but  allowed  his 
imagination  to  become  atrophied — will 
squeeze  out  of  any  musical  instrument 
invented  by  man. 

The  touch  of  organs  now  being  as  light 
as  the  lightest  piano-touch,  rapid  passages 
can  be  played  with  ease,  both  legato  and 
staccato.  Imperfect  phrasing  and  faulty 
part-playing  may  often  pass  unnoticed  on 
the  piano  as  tone  dies  away.  On  the 
organ  such  faults  become  very  glaring. 
Let  a good  pianist  play  a Bach  Fugue  on 
an  organ  keyboard,  and  he  may  find  that 
his  part-playing  is  not  as  perfect  as  he 
imagined  it  to  he. 

People  listening  for  the  first  time  to 
really  good  organ  playing  are  often 
astonished  at  its  lightness  and  crispness, 
and  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  music 
generally.  Where  they  were  accustomed 
to  regard  the  organ  as  a kind  of  clumsy 


elephant,  they  find  it  tripping  along  as 
light  as  a fairy.  Such  people  often  accuse 
an  organist  of  not  treating  his  instrument 
with  the  respect  due  to  its  ponderous 
dignity.  They  are  listening  to  something 
that  they  are  not  accustomed  to,  and, 
of  course,  having  such  a weighty  thing 
as  an  elephant  on  their  minds  they  find  a 
difficulty  in  making  room  for  anything 
else.  The  effect  of  rhythmic  lightness  is 
produced  by  nothing  more  outrageous 
than  perfect  phrasing  and  extensive  use 
of  the  agogic  accent. 

The  organ  is  still  being  developed  and 
improved.  Percussion  effects  are  being 
introduced,  and  others  are  bound  to 
come,  such  as  tremulants  of  varying 
power  to  produce  string  tremolo.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a real  harp  worked 
from  the  keyboards  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  specifications. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “Why  do 
not  organists  confine  themselves  to  music 
specially  written  for  their  instrument?” 
The  same  question  might  also  be  asked 
of  pianists,  violinists,  ’cellists  and  even 
orchestras.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
Bach’s  Organ  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  F 
was  transcribed  for  orchestra  and  played 
in  London.  What  organists  feel  the  need 
of  is  composers  who  will  write  orches- 
trally  for  the  organ.  Some  do.  Hollins, 
for  instance,  in  his  Concert  Overture  in 
C minor,  and  Concert  Rondo  in  B flat, 
and  other  works.  But  there  is  not  enough 
ot  them  ; so  organists,  knowing  what  the 
organ  is  capable  of,  fly  to  orchestral 
music,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  far 
finer  music  than  that  written  for  other 
instruments. 

The  organ  not  being  a household  in- 
strument, comparatively  few  people  have 
anything  like  a really  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  it.  But,  in  my  opinion,  as  a 
solo  instrument  its  possibilities  are  bound- 
less. Such  being  the  case,  I believe  that 
its  great  usefulness  in  the  past  will  be 
eclipsed  by  its  far  greater  usefulness  in 
the  future. — The  South  African  Musical 
'limes. 


DISCRETION  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF 
VOLUNTARIES. 

BY  SIR  FREDERICK  BRIDGE. 


The  question  as  to  the  choice  of  volun- 
taries depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of 
executive  ability  possessed  by  the  organ- 
ist. There  is  an  immense  field  for  choice, 
and  this  point  in  itself  causes  difficulty  to 
thos’e  whose  experience  of  organ  playing 
is  in  the  main  limited  to  their  own  efforts, 
and  who  have  to  depend  for  their  guid- 
ance upon  the  catalogs  of  music  pub- 
lishers. One  thing  is,  however,  certain — 
that  it  is  Unsafe  for  the  inexperienced  or- 
ganist to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  perform- 
ance by  .playing  from  mere  pianoforte 
scores,  which  necessitate  his  “arranging" 
as  well  as  executing  the  piece  before  him. 

Music  of  the  simplest  character,  yet 
properly  arranged  for  the  player,  can 
readily  he  obtained,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  music  originally  written  for  the  organ, 
but  also  of  those  which  have  been  adapted 
to  it.  This  should  be  sought  by  all  those 
who  desire  to  make  effective  use  of  their 
instrument  in  a legitimate  manner.  The 
voluntary  selected  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion will  depend  in  a great  measure  upon 
the  time  and  place  where  and  when  it  is 
required.  Tt  is  obvious  that  an  appropri- 
ate piece  for  Easter  Day  would  not  be 
suitable  to  Ash  Wednesday  or  Good  Fri- 
day. The  nature  of  the  service  should  not 
lie  lost  sight  of.  and  while  not  attempting 
too  much  to  point  a moral  or  adorn  a tale, 
the  player  should  take  care  that  Iris  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  voluntaries  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  serv- 
ice with  which  they  are  associated. — Or- 
gan Accompaniment. 
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Don’t  Stand  In  Your  Own  Light 

and  buy  cheap  publications  when  for  the  same  or 
less  money  you  can  get  the  latest  novelties  and  the 
best  American  and  Foreign  Music  and  Teaching 
Material.  Write  us  for  catalog  and  prices  or  let  us 
send  you  a selection.  Include  references  with  order. 

MILWAUKEE  CONSOLIDATED  MUSIC  CO. 
Successor  to  Rohlfing  Sons  Music  Co. 

Nau  & Schmidt  Music  Co.  Milwaukee,  W'is. 


janCo°T  Folio  of  Classics 

For  Orchestra  and  Mandolin  Orchestra 

15  High  Class  Favorites — A Separate  Book  for 
20  Different  Instruments— 

Violin,  Cornet,  Flute,  Mandolin,  Etc. 

Send  10  cents  for  Sample  Violin  or  Mandolin  Book 

Walter  Jacobs,  8 sta«trth  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

For  Kindergarten  Teachers 

The  Color  Bird  Scale:  Color  Note  Scale;  Small 
Color  Scale:  Music  Staff  Pec  Board:  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  & SONS 
Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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MISSED  LESSONS. 


The  missed  lesson  problem  is  of  vital 
interest  to  almost  every  violin  teacher, 
for  many  violin  'teachers  lose  a generous 
slice  of  their  income  from  it.  A teacher 
of  the  violin  in  a city  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants said  to  me  recently : “I  lose  at  least 
$600  every  year  in  the  way  of  missed 
lessons,  and  I am  seriously  considering 
what  I had  best  do  about  it.  I have 
never  charged  for  missed  lessons,  and  I 
find  that  many  of  my  pupils  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact.  If  the  weather  is  bad 
several  of  my  pupils  are  sure  to  miss,  and 
all  through  the  year  I get  a dribble  of  ex- 
cuses of  all  kinds  and  character.  Pupils 
will  stay  away  because  they  have  not 
practiced,  or  if  they  have  company,  or 
wish  to  attend  some  social  event,  or  a 
thousand  and  one  things  happen  to  keep 
them  from  their  lessons.  If  I should 
make  and  enforce  an  iron-clad  rule  that 
missed  lessons  must  be^paid  for,  I am 
quite  sure  that  I would  lose  a certain 
number  of  pupils,  since  it  has  never  been 
the  custom  in  our  city  to  charge  for 
missed  lessons.  Whether  the  better  at- 
tendance of  the  pupils  W'ho  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  missed  lessons  would 
compensate  for  those  whom  I lost,  I can- 
not say.  It  would  be  an  experiment.” 
Thousands  of  violin  teachers  all  over 
the  country  have  the  same  experience  as 
this  teacher.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  private  teacher 
in  the  average  American  town  to  charge 
for  missed  lessons.  In  the  case  of  a 
regularly  incorporated  and  established 
conservatory  or  school  of  music  it  is 
much  easier.  The  manager  of  the  school 
has  the  plea  to  make  to  his  patrons  that 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  his  teachers  whether 
the  pupils  come  or  not,  and  if  he  should 
make  deductions  for  missed  lessons  he 
would  have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  his 
salaries.  Then  people  are  aware  that  in 
colleges  and  schools  where  general 
branches  are  taught,  tuition  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  a definite  period,  and  no  de- 
duction is  made  if  the  pupil  is  tardy  or 
absent.  When  they  send  their  children 
to  a school  of  music  it  therefore  seems 
reasonable  to  them  that  the  tuition  should 
he  paid  for  a definite  term,  and  no  de- 
duction be  made  for  missed  lessons. 

TEACHERS  SHOULD  COOPERATE. 

In  the  case  of  the  private  teacher,  how- 
ever, unfair  as  it  is,  people  seem  to  reason 
in  a different  manner.  They  are  deal- 
ing direct  with  the  teacher,  and  if  they 
are  made  to  pay  for  lessons  which  have 
not  been  given  they  seem  to  feel  they 
have  been  swindled.  They  are  used  to 
disappointing  their  dentist,  their  doctor 
and  law'yer  without  being  charged  for  it, 
and  think  their  music  teacher  should 
come  in  the  same  class. 

The  custom  in  regard  to  paying  for 
missed  music  lessons  differs  greatly  in 
different  towns  and  with  different  teachers 
in  the  same  town.  In  some  cities  the 
custom  of  paying  for  missed  lessons  is 
thoroughly  established  and  the  teachers 
have  little  difficulty.  In  other  cities  it  is 
not  the  custom  and  if  one  teacher  tries 
to  establish  the  rule  in  his  own  business 
he  is  apt  to  lose  pupils.  Tt  would  seem 
that  the  most  sensible  plan  would  be  for 


the  teachers  of  a city  to  establish  an 
association  and  all  insist  on  missed 
lessons  being  paid  for.  All  the  teachers 
would  thus  be  benefited. 

In  the  case  of  the  private  teacher  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
patrons  has  much  to  do  with  his  power 
to  enforce  the  rule.  If  he  has  such  a well 
established  reputation  as  a teacher  and 
there  is  such  a demand  for  his  lessons 
that  people  will  patronize  him  and  no  one 
else,  he  will  find  that  he  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  enforcing  the  rule.  If,  how- 
ever, he  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  and 
hold  pupils,  and  if  there  are  other  teach- 
ers in  the  same  town  who  do  not  charge 
for  missed  lessons  and  who  are  equally 
or  more  popular  than  he,  it  might  be 
suicidal  to  be  too  strict  in  this  regard. 

CONTINUITY  OF  LESSONS  ESSENTIAL. 

One  thing  is  certain,  pupils  who  make  a 
practice  of  missing  lessons  for  all  sorts 
of  trivial  reasons,  gain  nothing  by  it  in 
the  end,  even  if  they  fail  to  pay  for  the 
lessons.  Musical  instruction  to  be  of  real 
benefit  must  be  regular.  The  pupil  who 
is  continually  missing  lessons  makes  little 
progress.  The  pupil  who  has  been  unable 
to  practice  one  week  often  reasons  that 
it  will  be  useless  for  him  to  go  for  the 
lesson  at  the  end  of  the  week  on  account 
of  his  lack  of  practice,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  practice  the  following  week 
without  having  taken  his  lesson.  This 
reasoning  would  be  sound,  if  he  knew 
exactly  how  to  practice  (hat  particular 
lesson,  and  knew  every  mistake  as  soon 
as  he  made  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
however,  that  the  average  pupil  will  for- 
get in  a week  many  of  the  points  which 
bis  teacher  has  given  him  in  the  lesson 
of  the  preceding  week,  so  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  go  for  his  lesson  at 
the  end  of  the  week  of  little  practice,  to 
have  Lis  teacher  go  over  the  lesson  again 
with  him,  and  point  out  all  the  points  he 
should  observe  in  his  second  week’s  prac- 
tice. People  who  have  children  attending 
the  public  schools  would  see  the  absurdity 
of  their  children  taking  a lesson  in  arith- 
metic or  geography  once  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  they  often  fail  to  see  why  it  is 
that  a teacher  cannot  make  a finished  artist 
out  of  a music  pupil  who  comes  at  the  same 
infrequent  in  ervals.  A very  large  amount 
of  the  money  spent  for  music  lessons  in 
America  is  wasted  just  through  the  ir- 
regularity of  instruction.  Then  music 
patrons  should  remember  that  the  teacher 
cannot  fail  to  resent  people  engaging  his 
’time  and  failing  to  pay  for  it,  although 
lie  may  submit  to  it.  A teacher  cannot 
take  much  interest  in  the  pupil  who  is 
continually  missing  lessons.  He  loses  in- 
terest in  such  a pupil.  He  forgets  what 
the  pupil  is  doing,  and  loses  the  con- 
nection of  the  lessons.  The  teacher  can 
also  favor  the  pupil  who  is  regular  and 
punctual,  and  throw  many  extra  priv- 
ileges in  his  way,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
time  which  the  pupil  pays  for,  but  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  he  will  not  give 
these  extras  to  the  pupil  who  failed  to 
show  up  because  “Uncle  John  came  to 
sptnd  the  week  end,”  or  "forgot  his  lesson 
in  order  to  go  skating.” 


HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  ARPEGGIO. 

A CORRESPONDENT  writes;  “Hereby  1 
take  the  liberty  of  asking,  if  in  orre  of 
your  future  articles  in  The  Etude,  in 
regard  to  the  violin,  you  would  give  a few 
ideas  or  advice  for  the  arpeggio.  Also 
the  best  way  to  improve  it,  and  the  studies 
most  appropriate  for  it.  I have  what  is 
considered  a presentable  staccato,  but 
cannot  say  the  same  about  my  arpeggio.” 

Our  correspondent  is  not  alone  in  his 
t oubles  with  the  arpeggio,  for  passages 
of  this  character  often  prove  troublesome 
to  otherwise  good  violinists.  The  word 
“arpeggio”  means  that  the  passage  should 
be  played  in  a harp-like  style  (Italian 
“arpa,”  a harp).  An  arpeggio  occurs 
when  the  notes  of  a chord  are  played  one 
after  the  other  instead  of  simultaneously. 
Arpeggio  passages  are  peculiarly  and 
characteristically  effective  for  the  violin, 
harp,  viola,  cello,  piano,  guitar,  mandolin, 
banjo,  in  fact  any  instrument  in  • which 
the  tones  are  produced  from  strings. 
Such  passages  are  especially  effective  for 
the  violin,  and  almost  every  violin  concerto 
and  elaborate  violin  composition  has  im- 
portant arpeggio  passages. 

The  greatest  faults  in  arpeggio  playing 
are  playing  out  of  tune,  lack  of  evenness, 
and  the  failure  to  hold  the  fingers  down 
while  the  arpeggio  is  being  played.  I 
think  the  pupil  will  get  the  idea  of  the  left 
hand  work  in  arpeggio  playing  best  by 
playing  the  passages  in  chord  style  at 
first.  For  instance  in  the  following 
arpeggio  passage : 


it  will  be  best  to  practice  it  at  first  as 
a chord  as  in  the  following; 


This  will  prevent  the  student  from  the 
tendency  to  remove  his  fingers  from  the 
strings  while  playing  the  arpeggi,  as  so 
often  happens.  He  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  while  playing  the  arpeggi 
the  fingers  must  remain  on  the  strings 
just  as  if  the  chord  was  being  played.  It 
is  also  likely  that  he  will  get  the  passages 
in  better  tune  by  playing  them  in  chord 
form  first.  Having  practiced  the  arpeggi 
as  chords  until  he  can  play  them  in  tune 
and  make  the  changes  of  the  lingers  from 
one  chord  to  the  other  promptly  without 
having  to  grope  around  for  the  fingering 
while  making  the  change,  he  will  he  ready 
to  play  the  passages  in  arpeggi  form.  At 
first  the  notes  forming  the  arpeggi  should 
be  played  not  faster  than  as  quarter 
notes,  Andante,  and  with  a somewhat 
exaggerated  accent  on  the  first  note  of 
each  group  as  in  the  following : 


Andante. 


It  is  this  lack  of  slow  practice  which 
causes  so  many  students  to  fail  in  learn- 
ing the  arpeggio.  It  requires  the  greatest 
strength  of  mind  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  to  get  this  slow  practice 
done.  Most  pupils  practice  the  arpeggio  at 
full  speed,  grinding  out  the  notes  in  a 
jerky  uneven  manner,  and  wondering  why 
the  passages  do  not  sound  right.  The  reason 


f VIOLINS 

> FOR  ALL  PLAYERS 
Students  Outfits  $10  up 

Catalog  No.  1 E 

Real  Old  Violins,  $40  up 

Catalog  No.  3 E 

GEMUNDER  ART”  VIOLINS 
$150  up  Catalog  No.  2 E 

Repairing,  Exchanging  and  Easy  Payt’s. 
FREE,  Our  Bookie!  Besl  methods  of 
selecting  violins  for  personal  use,  and 
History  of  the  Bow. 

AUGUST  GEMUNDER  Si  SONS 

SEND  THIS  ADV.  141  West  42d  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  more  than  fifty- 
yea  r s have  been  the 
choice  of  musicians 
and  discriminating 
buyers.  The  smooth, 
rich,  mellow  and 
even  tones  that  de- 
note perfection  i n 
con  st  rue  t ion  and 
skillful  adjustment 
have  made  them  the 
most  satisfactory  violin  at  any  price. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  prices  and  color  illustrations 
Old  and  used  violins  taken  in  trade.  We  also  publish 
all  kinds  of  easy  music  for  young  orchestras.  Cata- 
logues  free.  £ y RqqT  & SONg 

1530  E.  55th  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NEUNER  VIOLINS 

are  now  and  have  been  for  several  years  used 
by  leading  solo  and  orchestra  players  throughout 
the  world.  price  $25.00 

We  don’t  consider  a violin  sold  until  the  cus- 
tomer is  satisfied  in  every  particular.  Catalog 
of  fine  Violins  and  Cellos  sent  free. 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 


60  Lagrange  Street 


Boston.  Ma 


ATTENTION  - VIOLIN  TEACHERS 

THE  FARLEY  VIOLIN  METHOD 

consisting  of  forty  separate  elementary  studies,  pro- 
nounced by  teachers  to  be  the  simplest  and  most, 
practical  work  published  for  private  or  class  use. 
Sample  Copy,  25c 
CHARLES  E.  FARLEY 
780  Broadway,  Everett,  Mass.  (Boston  Postal  Dist.) 


Ptnvdc  'erf  Perfection 
for  the  Complexion 


TT'  ill  A powder  which  a.. 

(T5  P (T1  ’ swers  the  three-fold 
IL  'LPlLainiua  • demand  made  in  the  name  of  beauty— it 
supplies  bloom  and  fairness  with  skin  protection,  and  it  lasts. 


Ingram's 


*}XirJ\'COla  . 

KSouvcramc 

Face  Powder  50c 


At  drug  stores  or  by  mail  postpaid 
Four  tints:  pink,  white,  flesh,  brunette.  Many  keep  two 
tints  handy.  For  evening,  white  or  brunette  powder  is  best. 
For  daylight,  flesh  or  pink  is  best.  F<>r  neck  and  arms,  use 
white.  Send  us  2c  postage  to  cover  the  cost  ot  mailing  an  1 
receive  free  a sample  of  Milkweed  Cream,  of  Velveolii 
Souveraine,  of  Ingram’s  Rouge,  also  Zodenta  iooth  I owner. 


FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  COMPANY 
Established  1885 

Windsor,  Cun.  13  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U S A. 


Inglam's  Milkweed  Cream 

Preserves  Good  Cortplexiotis 
— Improves  Eu'  Complexions 
There  Is  Beauty  in  Every  Jar.  Price  50c  and 
$1  00  ut  druggists’. 
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MUSIC  MATERIAL 

FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS 
Complete  Outfit— Introductory  Price,  $5.00 

Including  book,  "How  to  Tench  Music 
to  Children,”  by  Mary  V.  Grieves 
Particulars  of  offer  and  complete  Price  List  on  request 

M.  E.  GRIEVES  & CO: 

4664-4666  Broadway  ::  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  DITSON  EDITION 


“Absolutely  the  best  of  the  so-called  cheap  editions.” 

It  might  be  called  the  “Triple  A”  Edition, 
because  of 

ACCURACY A musical  text  without  errors. 

AUTHORITY Edited  by  the  most  notable  authorities. 

APPEARANCE Convenient  size,  handsome  appearance, 

pages  not  crowded  and  clear  print. 

THE  EDITORS  INCLUDE  

Benda,  Dr.  L.  Kroeger,  E.  R. 

Bornschein,  Franz  C.  Krogmann,  C.  W. 

Busch,  Carl  Liebling,  Emil 

Clough-Leighter,  H.  Lucchesi,  Riccardo 

Cutter,  Benjamin  Macdougall,  Hamilton  C. 

de  Roode,  R.  Mathews,  W.  S.  B. 

Elson  Louis  C.  Orth,  John 

Farrar,  Frederic  Emerson  Orth,  L.  E. 

Fox,  Felix  Pascal,  Julian 

Goetschius,  Percy,  Mus.  Doc.  Philipp,  Isidor 
Gruenberg,  Eugene  Preyer,  Carl  A. 

Johns,  Clayton  Prout,  Ebenezer,  Mus.  Doc. 

Joseffy,  Rafael  Reinecke,  Carl 

Kelley,  John  Craig  Singer,  Otto 

Kotzschmar,  Mary  A.  Tapper,  Bertha  Feiring 

Tapper,  Thomas 

The  DITSON  EDITION  is  an  ideal  edition  of  standard  educational 
works,  chiefly  technical,  for  the  piano,  organ,  violin, 
and  other  instruments,  and  for  the  voice. 

Complete  list  free  on  request 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  New  York 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  ON  MUSIC 

Published  by  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

64  E.  VAN  BUREN  STREET  ::  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  VERY  FIRST  LESSONS  at  the  PIANO 

By  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams.  Price,  75c. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  this  book  with  the  better 
class  of  Piano  teachers  bids  fair  to  make-  it  the  nationally 
accepted  book  for  beginners.  As  supplementary  work  of 
a rudint'  ntar  , and  practical  nature,  Mrs.  Adams  has  pre- 
pared the  Preliminary  Studies  (25c),  and  Home  Study 
Books,  Parts  I and  II  (35c  each). 


LITHUANIAN  DANCES 


50c 


As  danced  by  the  representatives  of  that  nationality 
where  they  have  colonized  in  Chicago. 

Descriptions  by  He'en  Rich  Shipps. 

Music  arrauged  by  Gertrude  Madeira  Smith. 

These  represent  the  genuine  Lithuanian  Folk  Dances,  both 
as  to  the  music  and  the  manner  of  dancing  them.  The 
piano  arrangement  makes  them  practical  for  that  instru- 
ment, aud  the  descriptions  furnished  will  enable  all  who 
understand  dance  figures  to  make  practical  use  of  them. 

MI ANTOWONA  Net  75c 

A Melodrama  by  John  Mokrejs 
The  Poem  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

Renders  will  find  this  a rich  acquisition  to  tlu  ir  repertoire. 
Mr  Mokrejs  has  given  a masterly  musical  background  for 
the  famous  poem,  and  in  difficulty  it  is  withiu  the  range 
of  the  general  good  pianist. 


TEACHER’S  LOOSE  LEAF  JOURNAL-LEDGER 

A haml\  \ocount  Book,  (pocket  size),  for  teachers.  The 
plan  provides  for  the  entry  of  a lesson  any  day  of  any 
month  of  any  year.  It  provides  for  the  posting  of  lesson 
terms;  the  entry  of  term  payments  for  either  private  or 
class  lessons;  the  charging  of  music  or  books  and  credits 
for  payments. 

A complete  journal  and  ledger  all  on  one  leaf. 

Packages*of  50  sheets,  20  cents.  100  sheets,  40  cents. 

The  Binders  ure  fui  uished  in  full  morocco,  levant  cowhide, 
imitation  leather  or  full  cloth,  aud  are  equipped  with  firings. 

Price  in  full  morocco  or  levant  cowhide  $1.10 
“ imitation  leather  (taxodermi  - .85 

GRADED  STUDIES 

Gathered  from  Many  Sources  by  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams 
Books  1 to  7,  two  hands,  each  $1.00 

This  is  a series  of  studies  of  various  forms  for  the  Piano 
ranging  iu  difficulty  fr  >m  easy  to  advaueed  medium  grades 
containing  material  of  unusual  wealth,  interest  aud  at- 
tractiveness. 

The  success  of  these  books  is  most  pronounced,  showingthat 
Mrs.  Adams  sensed  a present  wul.1  and  knew  how  to  supply  it. 

Each  book  contains  4R  paces  large  sheet  music  size,  and 
subject  to  sheet  music  discount. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  terms  to  teachers 


The  New  School  Year 


To  the  Music  Teacher: 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  you  do  most  of  your  shopping  for  tire  year; 
you  must  buy  not  only  for  yourself  but  for  your  pupils. 

You  need  Methods,  Studies  and  Recreations;  also  a large  and  diversified  col- 
lection of  different  styles  of  music  to  suit  the  individual  wants  of  your  pupils. 
Let  us  help  you  do  your  shopping. 

The  Teacher  who  will  ask  for  our  Free  Thematic  Catalogue,  and  will  allow  us  to 
send  a Selection  of  Music  on  Sale,  will  receive  the  benefit  of  our  Thirty  Years 
of  Experience  in  publishing  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  Schools,  Academies  and 
Tea  hers.  'Phis  selection  will  be  of  great  value  in  choosing  the  necessary  studies,  and 
pi  ices  needed  at  this  time  of  the  year;  and  they  should  be  tuneful  as  well  as  useful, 
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is  that  they  are  not  playing  the  notes  in 
even  succession  at  all.  Tell  the  average 
pupil  to  practice  such  passages  very  slowly 
and  he  will  only  slacken  the  speed  in  a 
slight  degree,  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
agine that  he  is  doing  “slow  practice.’’ 
Everyone,  teachers  and  pupils,  admit  that 
slow  practice  is  the  best  way  to  learn  any 
thing  on  the  violin,  but  how  very,  very 
little  of  it  is  done,  f have  often  had  to 
force  pupils  to  practice  an  arpeggio  pas- 
sage with  the  metronome,  making  a note 
at  each  tick  of  th  ’ metronome  set  at  60. 
Where  the  pupil  has  no  metronome,  he 
can  be  directed  to  make  a note  each  time 
the  clock  ticks.  Evenness  will  come  with 
this  slow  practice,  and  the  speed  can  be 
gradually  increased.  If  pupils  will  only 
do  enough  of  this  slow  practice  their 
success  is  assured.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent faults  in  playing  such  a passage  as 
the  above  is  the  omission  of  the  first  note 
of  the  second  group  (in  this  case  the  note 
A).  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  insist 
on  a considerable  accent  on  this  note. 

Having  mastered  the  arpeggio  in  legato, 
the  various  forms  of  staccato,  springing 
bow,  etc.,  can  be  taken  up.  By  giving 
a little  impulse  with  the  wrist  on  the 
first  note  of  the  arpeggio,  the  stick  of  the 
bow  can  be  easily  put  in  vibration  to 
produce  'the  staccato  effect  over  the 
strings,  a well-known  instance  of  which 
is  found  in  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Con- 
certo. 

The  arpeggio  should  be  practiced  with 
a great  variety  of  bowings,  as  given  in 
many  of  the  standard  violin  studies.  The 
following  are  good  studies  for  the 
arpeggio;  Exercise  86  (first  position,  over 
two  and  three  strings)  in  Hermann’s 
Violin  School,  Vol.  I ; Etude  No.  10  (in 
first  position,  over  three  and  four  strings, 
and  with  various  bowings)  in  Kayser 
Studies  Book  1,  Op.  20;  Exercise  No.  80, 
in  Hermann  Etudes  for  the  Violin,  Edition 
Peters  No.  2031 B;  Kreutzer  Etude  13 
(over  three  strings)  ; also  Kreutzer  Etude 
No.  30;  Fiorillo  Captice  No.  23,  also  No. 
36  (over  three  strings),  which  is  given 
with  fifteen  different  bowings.  Many 
other  good  studies  could  be  cited,  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  arpeggio 
technic,  since  any  series  of  chords  for 
the  violin  can  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
arpeggio  study,  by  playing  the  notes  of 
the  chords  in  arpeggio  style. 


A CONCERT  THAT  COST  OLE 
BULL  A PRECIOUS  DIAMOND. 


BY  HELEN  WARE. 

“There  have  been  books  and  books 
written  about  the  pioneers  of  all  profes- 
sions and  trades  in  America,  but  about 
the  pioneers  of  musical  art  there  lies 
been  very  little  said  in  comparison  to  the 
vast  amount  of  material  that  would  re- 
ward the  collector  of  these  fascinating 
tales,  so  rich  with  pathos  and  humor.” 

Not  long  ago  this  fact  was  forced  upon 
me  recently  when  I played  for  an  old 
Canadian  one  evening  not  long  ago.  Fol- 
lowing our  impromptu  musicale,  he  asked 
for  permission  to  tell  his  tale,  and  that 
he  did  in  a simple,  hearty  manner. 

“While  you  were  playing,”  he  said,  “my 
thoughts  wandered  h ick  to  1856,  when 
as  a youngster  I was  just  commencing 
to  eke  out  a scant  living  independently, 
in  Toronto,  Canada.  That  winter  Ole 
Bull  came  to  town  to  give  a concert.  I 
saved  my  pennies  1 mg  before  he  came, 
but  with  all  my  stinting  I could  not 
scrape  together  the  price  of  the  admission 
fee.  The  night  of  his  concert  a terrible 
blizzard  blew  up.  I lounged  about  the 
entrance  of  the  concert  hall,  waiting  for 
Goddess  Fortuna  to  perform  some  mira- 
cle in  my  behalf.  The  street  was  almost 


totally  deserted ; only  here  and  ther 
could  one  see  a drenched  straggler  bat 
tling  his  way  homeward  through  th<] 
blinding  snow  storm.  It  was  long  pasi 
the  hour  of  beginning,  and  the  poor  man 
ajer  peeped  up  and  down  ihe  street  ever 
now  and  then  to  see  whether  there  wa:  | 
a sign  of  hope  anywhere  in  sight.  Hi 
prayers  were  answered  by  the  howling 
wind. 

“Meanwhile  the  meager  audience  inside  I 
became  very  impatient  and  called  oul 
loudly  for  the  artir:  The  manages 

rushed  back  of  the  stage  and  implorec  J 
Ole  Bull  to  begin  his  program,  but  or 
learning  that  there  was  scarcely  any  audi-  ; 
ence  outside  Ole  Bull  refused  to  step  out. 
As  a last  attempt  the  frantic  manage!  i 
came  out  and  without  much  ceremony, 
took  myself  and  a few  more  brave  but 
rather  shabby  lovers  of  music  by  the 
arm,  and,  nolens  volens,  we  were  made  at] 
part  of  the  audience. 

“I  could  hardly  realize  that  they  would  j 
allow  me  to  hear  this  great  artist  abso-  i 
lutely  free,  so  I insisted  that  I hadn’t; 
enough  money  to  pay  for  my  admission. 
But  I was  soon  assured  that  this  was  ‘a|j 
treat  on  the  manager.’ 

A FREE  CONCERT. 

“At  last  Ole  Bull  came  out  and  in  a | 
very  ugly  mood  commenced  to  play  his. 
program.  The  pocket  edition  of  an  audi-; 
ence  became  very  restless  after  listening] 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  finally  they 
insisted  that  they  wanted  ‘another  piece!” 

“Evidently  they  did  not  find  the  com-] 
position  as  interesting  as  its  title.  It 
was  the  Devil’s  Trill,  by  Tartini.  Ole! 
Bull  battled  with  the  angry  elements  for] 
a minute  or  so,  then  with  disgust  struck] 
his  bow  against  the  piano  and,  scoffing 
at  the  audience,  abruptly  turned  and  left! 
the  stage.  Only  after  the  longest  per-:! 
suasion  could  his  manager  convince  him' 
that  all  would  be  well  if  only  he  played! 
some  compositions  of  less  gray  matter.] 
Ole  Bull  was  not  to  be  pacified,  and  1 
believe  it  was  only  his  desire  of  reveng- 
ing himself  on  his  unsophisticated  audi- 
ence that  brought  him  back.  This  time 
he  played  Home,  Sweet  Home.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  soon  he  held  his 
audience  spellbound  under  the  sway  of 
his  beautiful  tone  and  magnetic  person- 
ality. One  by  one  he  played  for  them  the! 
melodies  of  old,  and  after  each  number 
his  listeners  gave  him  a louder  ovation 
of  cheers  and  applause. 

“Ole  Bu’l  worked  on  their  emotions 
craftily.  He  realized  that,  once  his  power 
over  them  became  absolute,  they  would 
listen  to  the  most  classic  of  classics  en- 
raptured. And  so  it  happened.  Without 
any  explanation  whatever  he  commenced 
to  play  the  very  composition  he  was 
hissed  for.  He  played  through  The 
Devil’s  Trill  from  beginning  to  end,  rising 
to  such  glorious  heights  in  its  spirited 
rendition  that  when  he  ended  it  his  hand- 
ful of  audience  rushed  to  the  stage  and 
begged  him  to  p’ay  it  once  again  (no 
mean  encore).  Ole  Bull  faced  them, 
bowing  and  smiling  good-naturedly  over 
his  triumph. 

“Suddenly  his  smile  vanished  and  his 
features  reflected  a great  fright.  Upon 
being  asked  the  cause  of  this,  he  replied 
that  lie  had  just  discovered  that  the  pre- 
cious diamond  which  had  been  set  in  the 
point  of  his  bow  was  missing.  All 
helped  to  look  for  the  gem,  but  after  a 
lengthy  search  we  gave  up  in  vain.  The 
diamond  was  lost,  not  to  be  found.  At 
least,  not  by  Ole  Rull.”  That  was  the 
price  he  paid  for  the  victory  he  won  while 
fighting  for  the  recognition  of  Tartini's 
wonderful  composition. 

We  had  seen  the  sparkling  glitter  of 
it  when  lie  first  commenced  to  play,  but 
it  was  never  again  seen  after  his  angry 
rapping  for  attention.” 
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Some  Violin  Questions 
Answered 
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Iv.  L.  K. — Either  you  have  misunderstood 
the  listing  of  the  violin  in  the  catalog,  or 
else  tlie  date  given  is  a misprint.  There 
is  no  German  violin  in  existence  of  the  date 
of  1275.  A leading  authority  says:  "No 

instrument  of  the  violin  pattern  that  can 
be  fairly  assigned  to  a date  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  is  in  existence. 

2.  The  firm  you  mention  is  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  musical  instruments  in  the  world 
and  is  thoroughly  reputable.  3.  in  buying 
a violin  for  $50  or  less  from  a violin  dealer 
you  would  probably  get  a more  satisfactory 
‘instrument  by  buying  a new  one  than  a genu- 
ine old  one  at  that  price.  A really  good 
toned  old  violin  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  worth  considerably  more  than  $oU, 
even  one  made  bv  an  obscure  maker.  Like 
real  estate,  horses,  or  diamonds,  one  can 
occasionally  purchase  a violin  or  any  other 
article  below  price,  but  such  opportunities 
are  rather  scarce.  4.  Neither  I nor  any  one 
else  could  advise  you  in  selecting  a violin 
by  looking  over  the  descriptions  in  a cata- 
log. In  order  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  quality  of  a violin,  one  must  test  the 
instrument  thoroughly.  5.  You  have  a mis- 
taken idea  in  regard  to  genuine  old  violins 
made  by  the  great  masters.  If  you  should 
go  to  an  art  store  in  one  of  the  large  cities,, 
you  would  find  hundreds  of_  oil  paintings 
which  you  could  buy  at  prices  from  $lo 
and  upwards.  You  would  also  find  other 
paintings  by  great  artists  for  which  you 
would  have  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars.  In 
the  same  way  you  will  find  in  the  .c^.':a' 
logs  of  violin  dealers  many  old  . violins 
bv  obscure,  unknown  makers  which  are 
priced  from  $25  to  $100.  In  the  same 
catalog  you  - may  find  violins  by  Stradi- 
varius,  Guarnerius  and  other  great  makers 
which  are  listed  at  from  $5,000  t~  $10,000 
These  violins  were  made  h.v  tb ; greatest 
violin  makers  the  world  has  eve:  produced, 
and  they  command  prices  accordingly. 
You  are  right  in  your  belief  that  even 
violin  dealers  occasionally  make  mistakes  in 
buying  imitation  violins  for  genuine,  but  this 
might  happen  in  any  trade.  There  are,  ot 
course,  unscrupulous  violin  dealers,  but  rep- 
utable houses  in  the  violin  trade  do  their 
best  not  to  misrepresent  the  maker  or  the 
quality  of  an  instrument.  They  list  then 
violins  at  what  they  really  believe  them  to 
be  worth,  according  to  the  maker,  the  state 
of  preservation,  tone  qualities,  etc.  Other 
things  being  equal,  Italian  violins  command 
the  highest  price  in  the  genuine  old  violin 
market,  but  a good  German  or  French  violin 
will  command  a higher  price  than  a poor 
Italian,  unless  the  Italian  violin  was  made  by 
one  of  the  great  Italian  makers  and  has  a 
historic  value  aside  from  its  tone  quality. 
Not  all  Italian  violins,  even  those  of  the 
greatest  masters,  have  first  rate  tone  qualities. 

I have  seen  genuine  Strads,  which  had  been 
scraped  and  which  were  in  a bad  state  of 
preservation,  which  were  not  fit  for  concert 
use,  and  were  far  surpassed  in  tone  by  a good 
Lupot  or  Stainer.  A good  Stradivarius  vio- 
lin, in  first  class  preservation,  has,  however, 
the  finest  tone  of  any  violin  yet  made  by 
man.  Very  few  dealers  carry  more  than  one 
or  two  genuine  Strads  in  stock,  and  when 
these  are  sold  they  have  to  ransack  Europe 
and  America  to  get  other  specimens  #or  their 
trade. 

W.  C.  E. — Aug.  Riechers,  Berlin,  Germany, 
is  tlie  author  of  a work  on  the  Stradivarius 
violin,  in  which  he  gives  minute  directions, 
according  to  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment, for  making  violins  on  the  Stradivarius 
model  All  dimensions  of  parts,  graduations, 
etc.  are  given.  I do  not  know  of  any  such 
work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Guarnerius 
violin,  but  the  information  might  be  obtained 
in  some  of  the  following  works,  all  of  which 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  violin  maker 
Art  (it  Fiddle  Making,  Broadhouse  ; ffotr  t<i 
Make  a Fiddle,  Hand:  Violin  Milking,  Allen: 
Violin,  How  to  Make  It,  Broadhouse  and 
Bull:  Violin  Makers’  Guide,  Davidson;  Violin 
Makimj,  Mayson. 


WAGNER’S  INCREDIBLE 
INDUSTRY. 

That  Wagner  was  most  of  his  life  a 
sick  man  is  now  generally  known,  and  in 
the  light  of  this  fact  it  becomes  almost 
miraculous  that  he  should  have  accom- 
plished so  much.  His  letters  are  full  of 
accounts  of  work  completed  under  the 
greatest  possible  physical  disabilities, 
which,  added  to  his  ever-present  financial 
troubles,  must  have  entailed  a terrible 
amount  of  nervous  exhaustion.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  John  F.  Runciman,  however, 
Wagner  had  his  full  share  of  artistic 
temperament — if  that  is  the  name  for  a 
capacity  f6r  rapid  change  of  moods  and 
views.  "We  must  not  take  Wagner’s 
plaints  in  his  letters  too  seriously."  says 
this  interesting  writer,  in  his  Richard 
Wagner:  Composer  of  Operas.  “He 

was  an  over-worked,  nervous  man  of 
moods;  like  Mr.  Micawber,  he  seems  to 
have  come  home  of  an  evening  weeping 
and  declaring  himself  a ruined  man,  and 
in  a few  hours  gone  to  bed  calculating 
the  cost  of  throwing  out  bow  windows 
to  his  house. 

“Throughout  his  life  his  resilience  of 
spirit  was  one  of  his  most  amazing 
characteristics;  I have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  depths  of  despair  he  would  write 
to  Liszt  swearing  that  he  only  wanted 
solitude;  and  in  an  hour’s  time  he  would 
be  thinking  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
spend  an  hour  with  the  Wesendoncks — 
and  go.  In  the  same  way  he  longed 
earnestly  for  death  while  spending  all 
his  friends’  money  on  baths  and  cures 
and  doctors,  and  seeing  to  it  that  Minna 
provided  the  best  of  everything  for  his 
table.  The  pile  of  work  remains  to  show 
his  life  was  ore  of  incredible  industry. 
Between  the  end  of  1848  and  the  end 
of  1854  he  wrote  at  least  a dozen  long 
pamphlets,  and  as  many  more  that  are 
not  so  long;  he  wrote  the  words  of  the 
Ring  and  composed  and  scored  the  Rhein- 
gold,  and  began  the  music  of  the 
Valkyrie.  Further,  he  revised  the  over- 
ture to  Gluck’s  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  and 
reconstructed  his  own  Faust  overture. 
How  on  earth  he  managed  his  intermin- 
able correspondence  is  more  that  I can 
guess.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  calls 
upon  his  time  by  his  superintendence  of 
opera  and  concerts,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  a man  who  did  so  much,  and  was 
born  a weakling,  was  never  quite  well  and 
incessantly  complains  of  his  nerves. 


WHEN  MUSIC  WENT  TO  THE 
DOGS. 

Music  has  always  been  going  to  the 
dogs.  There  has  never  been  a time  when 
some  elderly  person  has  not  seen  fit  to 
warn  the  rising  generation  that  the  fu- 
ture outlook  for  music  is  hopeless.  Tlie 
following  is  an  extract  from  a work  pub- 
lished about  1778  in  London,  entitled 


E.  F.  C. — If  your  little  daughter  is  strong 
ni  and  has  good  health,  ten  years  of  age  Is 
not  at  all  too  early  to  commence  instruction 
on  the  violin.  As  some  children  are  much 
(nl  larger  at  the  same  age  than  others,  I can- 
, not  sav  exactly  what  size  violin  she  should 
have  for  the  beginning,  hut ‘she  probably 
■I  would  require  either  a half  or  three-quarters 
size.  You  had  better  engage  a good  teacher, 
and  he  could  advise  vou  In  the  choice  of  a 
hi!  vio’in  as  regards  size,  quality,  etc.  _\ou  can 
get  a violin  for  anv  price  from  $■>  up.  but 
P01  it  is  not  well  to  get  a violin  of  too  cheap 
I C quality.  If  you  wish  your  daughter  to  enjoy 
her  practice  and  succeed,  since  the  rough, 
l^i  grating  sounds  of  a poor  fiddle  are  not  cal 

th(  ciliated  to  prove  attractive  to  a child  anv 

,,  more  than  thev  would  to  an  Older  student. 

Probably  an  outfit  which  vou  could  get  for 
-a  $‘>5  would  answer  for  the  beginning,  and 

r vou  might  arrange  with  the  music  dealer 

in*  to  take  the  violin  back  in  part  payment  on 
At  a full-size  violin  later  on,  when  she  was 

ready  for  it. 

M.  K. — The  more  difficult  of  the  studies 
ii v anfi  pieces  vou  name  are  about  the  third 

nil  grade.  If  you  play  these  compositions  really 
well,  after  two  years’  study  with  an  hour’s 
daily  practice,  vou  have  made  excellent  prog- 
.1  ress.  fully  up  to  or  above  the  average  pupil. 

However,  the  whole  matter  hinges  entirely 
but-  on  how  well  you  play  the  compositions.  I 
could  not  give  a definite  opinion  without 
0 hearing  you  play. 


Euterpe,  or  Remarks  on  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Music  as  a Part  of  Modern  Edu- 
cation. Music  in  those  days  was  regarded 
as  a sort  of  sedative  with  which  well- 
dined  old  gentlemen  might  be  lulled  to 
sleep  after  a laborious  day’s  work  in  the 
hunting  field,  or  at  the  pump-room.  But 
there  were  signs  of  a change;  Bach  was 
little  known,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  already 
sown  the  seeds  of  musical  revolt ; Handel 
had  stepped  aside  from  writing  trivial 
Italian  operas  to  please  the  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  profoundly  serious 
works  to  please  the  masses;  and  in  a few 
years  Beethoven  was  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  Fate  with  his  wonderful,  terrible 
symphonies.  Evidently  the  author  o? 
Euterpe  felt  the  signs  and  portents  of 
coming  evil.  He  had  probably  been  ac- 
customed to  the  smooth  sweetness  of 
Papa  Haydn,  and  had  heard  echoes  of 
the  approaching  Beethoven.  Observe  his 
concern  for  the  “heart”  in  the  last  line. 


jh  Are  Built  Deliberately 

NOWHERE  IS  THERE  AN  EVIDENCE  OF  HASTE 


)F  you  would  know 
how  enduring  is  a 
work  of  art,  ask  first 
this  question-1 'How 
long  did  it  take  to 
complete  it?”  And 
if  you  would  know 
to  what  age  living  things  attain, 
learn  first  how  many  years  it  takes 


them  to  mature. 


“Your 

Money’s 

Worlh 

or 

YonrMoney 

Back” 


Man,  maturing  in  twenty-one  years  or  more,  long 
outlives  his  best  steed,  which  requires  but  six  years 
to  mature.  And  the  horse  outlives  the  ox,  which 
requires  but  four;  while  the  ox,  in  turn,  outlives  the 
sheep,  which  completes  its  growth  in  three  years. 

There  are  exceptions,  but  precious  few,  in  the 
piano  business.  The  longer  it  takes  a piano  to 
reach  its  completed  state,  the  longer  that  piano  will 
wear_and  what  is  more  important,  the  richer, 
deeper,  and  more  permanent  will  be  its  qualities 
of  tone. 

Conover  Pianos  are  a year  in 

the  making,  to  say  nothing  of  the  three  to 
five  years  required  for  the  thorough  seasoning  of 
their  woods.  They  are  built  from  top  to  caster 
with  made  to  order  care,  and  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  J.  Frank  Conover,  one  of  America’s 
greatest  tone  specialists. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG  AND  DETAILS 
OF  OUR  MONTHLY  OR  QUARTERLY  PAYMENT  PLAN 
USED  PIANOS  ACCEPTED  IN  PART  PAYMENT 

The  flornp-amj 

The  World's  Greatest  Manufacturers  of  Pianos  and  Inner  Player-Pianus 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


“The  present  state  of  dissipation  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  the  agitation  of 
spirits  ever  attendant  on  crowded  assem- 
blies, and  the  pleasurable  pursuits,  elevate 
the  mind  of  Taste  above  the  standard  of 
sober  Thought.  Every  thing  is  sought 
which  can  assist  the  temporary  Phrensy, 
and  nothing  deemed  worth  our  knowing, 
lut  how  to  forget  ourselves.  Tins  un- 
happy situation  renders  the  generality  of 
otv-  fashionable  people  lost  to  any  serious 
examination  of  true  or  false  impression, 
but  are  indiscriminately  led  to  approve  or 
condemn,  whatever  the  multitude  of 


fashion  establishes  by  its  Sanction.  Under 
this  state  it  is,  that  otir  Music  has  become 
totally  changed.  It  is  not  sought  now  as 
a repose  for  the  mind  after  its  fatigues, 
hut  to  support  its  Tumults,  not  to  impress 
the  Delights  of  calm  reason,  or  to  prevail 
us  to  listen  to  the  charmer;  but  she  must 
leave  the  pur  ty  of  her  own  Nature,  and 
by  divestin:-  herself  of  Simplicity,  force 
us  to  admire,  not  feel,  and  yield  to  aston- 
ishment and  absurdity,  instead  of  chaste 
Beau!;,  and  delight.  In  a word,  the  im- 
agination is  now  to  he  surprized,  whilst 
the  Heart  is  totally  neglected .” 
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WAGNER’S  COMIC  OPERA. 

(The  Master  Singers  of  Nuremberg.) 

Mention  a Wagner  opera  and  at  once 
we  conjure  up  a fanciful  world  peopled 
by  gods  and  goddesses,  giants,  mermaids, 
forest  birds  and  winged  horses.  How 
many  know  about  the  Wagner  opera  of 
real  human  beings,  The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg?  This  opera  is  built  around 
real  people  who  lived  their  life  in  a real 
town  over  in  Germany  sometime  in  the 
sixteenth  century ; people  who  are  as  real 
as  the  town,  and  almost  as  quaint. 

Everyone  who  has  traveled  in  that  part 
of  Germany  knows  the  round  peaked 
towers  that  stand  guard  over  the  walls 
of  Nuremberg,  the  slow  moving  Pegnitz 
river  spanned  by  its  arched  bridges,  the 
tall  gabled  timbered  houses  that  bend  and 
bow  to  each  other  across  the  narrow 
lanes ; they  know  the  castle  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  plains  of  Franconia,  and 
the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints,  which  still  linger  in  the  quiet  nooks 
of  the  churches.  Just  keep  the  eyes  half 
closed  and  you  can  easily  imagine  your- 
self walking  backward  into  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  is  on  the  eve  of  St.  John’s  Day  and 
Walter'  Stolzing,  an  impatient  and  am- 
bitious knight,  has  ridden  in  from  the 
plains  of  Franconia,  with  poetry  and 
romance  in  his  soul. 

Divine  service  is  being  celebrated  in 
the  Katherinen  Kirche  (St.  Catherine’s 
Church)  in  preparation  for  St.  John’s 
Day.  Eva,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Master 
Pogner,  the  jeweler,  in  company  with  her 
nurse,  is  attending  the  service,  when  she 
meets  Walter,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  For  this  reason  he  has  sold  his 
castle  in  Franconia  and  come  to  the  city 
of  Nuremberg. 

Eva,  wilful  and  romantic,  tells  him  her 
hand  is  promised  to  the  winner  of  the 
prize  for  the  master  song  to  he  sung  the 
following  morning. 

Most  of  us  think  of  Hans  Sach,  Master 
Pogner  and  of  Beckmesser  as  horn  of 
Wagner’s  imagination,  hut  they  really 
lived,  as  did  Hermann  Oriel,  soap  boiler, 
and  Balthasar  Zorn,  pewterer,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  guild.  Their  names  may  still 
he  read  in  the  rolls  and  chronicles  of  the 
Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg.  Even  to 
this  day  successors  to  the  guilds  may  he 
seen  in  Nuremberg  bearing  their  banners 
through  the  streets  even  as  the  tailors  and 
the  bakers  hear  theirs  to  the  meadow  by 
the  Pognitz  in  Wagner’s  comedy. 

Next  we  see  the  spritely  ’prentices  pre- 
paring everything  needful  for  the  Master- 
singers. Walter  asks  one  of  them,  David, 
an  apprentice  of  Hans  Sach,  the  shoe- 
maker, what  lie  will  have  to  do  in  order 
to  compete  for 'the  prize.  David  vainly 
tries  to  teach  old-fashioned  rhyming, 
Walter  listens  rather  impatiently.  Little 
he  cares  about  the  queer  rules  that  govern 
the  making  of  the  masters’  songs.  One 
important  point  does  not  escape  his  mind 

lie  learns  that  while  singing  the  prize 
song  the  judges  will  make  a mark  with 
chalk  every  time  he  breaks  a rule.  This 
is  disconcerting  for  the  Franconian  knight 
knows  little  about  rules.  But  he  cares 
hole  either,  and  light-heartedly  he  goes 
'•M.  determined  to  win  the  prize  after  his 
o\\  n fashion. 


The  mastersingers  begin  to  come  in  one 
by  one  and  two  by  two.  They  are  in 
earnest  conversation.  Pogner,  the  jew- 
eler and  father  of  Eva,  appears  with  an 
awkward  fellow,  Beckmesser,  the  town 
clerk,  who  is  so  conceited  that  he  never 
doubts  his  success  in  winning  the  hand 
of  the  pretty  girl.  Walter,  who  has  been 
standing  near,  comes  up  to  them  and  en- 
treats them  to  admit  him  into  their 
corporation  as  a mastersinger.  Pogner 
consents,  but  the  jealous  town  clerk 
grumbles  and  objects.  But  the  idea  of 
having  a nobleman  among  them  causes  a 
flurry  of  excitement. 

“Where  have  you  learnt  the  art  of 
poetry  and  song'?”  , they  inquire. 

“From  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  and 
the  birds  of  the  forest,”  answers  Walter 
unfalteringly. 

“Oh  that  will  never  do — you  can  not 
pass — oh  no  !” 

They  shrug  their  shoulders  and  turn 
away.  But  after  much  hemming  and  haw- 
ing they  decide  at  last  to  give  the  young 
knight  a trial,  so  the  town  clerk  goes  be- 
hind the  curtain  with  his  slate  and  his 
chalk  and  you  may  he  sure  he  will  not 
overlook  the  slightest  error. 

WALTER’S  TEST. 

Then  Walter,  happy  and  free,  stands 
up  and  sings  a beautiful  song  praising 
spring — he  tells  how  spring  came  tripping 
into  the  forest  waking  up  first  this  tree 
and  then  that  tree  and  how  she  kissed  the 
flowers  into  life;  but  scarcely  has  the 
knight  begun  this  lovely  song  when  a 
most  terrible  scratching  is  heard  behind 
the  curtain;  and  all  the  masters  hut  one 
began  shaking  their  heads,  for  isn’t  it 
a bold  thing  for  a knight  to  sing  a song 
in  his  own  way,  breaking  all  the  rules  of 
verse  making  and  singing  a new  unin- 
telligible language?  They  say  the  case  is 
hopeless,  that  Walter  can  not  he  admitted 
— all  but  one,  and  he  is  the  good  shoe- 
maker Hans  Sachs.  Then  the  masters 
sn}^  that  Sachs  is  absurd  to  think  of  ad- 
mitting him,  and  Beckmesser  says,  “You 
know  nothing  of  poetry — go  home  and 
finish  the  shoes  I have  ordered.” 

Walter  has  failed,  and  Magdalene,  Eva’s 
nurse,  tells  David,  the  shoemaker’s  ap- 
prentice, that  she  is  disappointed  and 
grieved,  that  she  can  not  hear  the  thought 
of  Eva’s  having  to  marry  the  old  and 
ridiculous  town  clerk. 

Evening  comes  on,  and  we  see  Hans 
Sachs  in  his  shop.  He  knows  that  Walter 
is  a true  poet,  though  he  broke  every  rule, 
some  of  which  Sachs  had  made  himself, 
but  Walter  understands  the  main  princi- 
ples, and  Sachs  wishes  him  luck  and  the 
prize  for  the  morrow. 

While  Hans  Sachs  is  sitting  idly  pre- 
tending to  mend  shoes,  Eva  comes  over  to 
the  shop  for  a confidential  chat  with  her 
old  friend,  she  is  much  troubled  and  very 
anxious  about  to-morrow.  While  she  is 
urging  Sachs  to  try  for  the  prize,  for  she 
thinks  that  the  shoemaker  would  not  be 
half  so  bad  as  the  town  clerk,  the  knight 
himself  is  seen  coming  down  the  street. 

Sachs  resolves  to  help  the  lovers.  Tt 
has  grown  quite  dark  by  that  time  and 
the  lovers  have  not  been  talking  long 
when  the  sound  of  a lute  is  heard.  They 
look  up  and  behold ! there  is  Beckmesser 
standing  below  Eva’s  chamber  window 


trying  to  serenade  her ; but  the  cobbler 
who  has  been  impolite  enough  to  listen  to 
all  that  has  been  going  on  outside  his 
shop  door,  interrupts  Beckmesser  by 
singing  himself.  Magdalene  steps  out  on 
the  balcony,  and  Beckmesser  mistaking 
her  for  Eva,  sings  louder  and  louder, 
Sachs  all  the  time  beating  the  measure  on 
a shoe.  Things  are  getting  worse  and 
worse,  for  the  pounding  wakes  up 
David  the  ’prentice  and  he  seeing  Beck- 
messer singing  to  Magdalene,  his  sweet- 
heart, is  so  outrageously  jealous  that  he 
jumps  through  the  shoemaker’s  window 
and  gives  the  town  clerk  such  a ringing 
blow  under  the  chin  that  the  song  is 
stopped  at  once. 

Then  the  most  disorderly  midnight 
brawl  begins.  The  old  town  is  a bit  dull, 
and  so  much  noise  has  rarely  been  known. 
Lip  go  the  windows,  the  doors  open,  and 
out  come  the  neighbors.  Not  knowing 
what  all  the  uproar  is  about  they  fall  to 
fighting  each  other — it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  them,  they  fight  for  the  fun  of  it. 
Some  one  cries,  “Here  comes  the  watch- 
man !”  They  scamper  in,  and  by  the  time 
the  watchman  comes  sauntering  down  the 
lane,  blowing  his  old  ox-horn  and  calling 
the  hour,  everything  is  as  quiet  as  mid- 
night. But  in  the  confusion  Hans  Sachs 
has  managed  to  push  Eva  into  her 
father’s  house  and  Walter  he  has  taken 
in  with  him. 

The  next  morning  Sachs  shows  Walter 
the  rules  of  poetry  and  encourages  him  to 
try  again.  Together  they  write  down  the 
song,  and  when  they  leave  the  room  who 
should  enter  hut  Beckmesser.  Seeing  the 
song  there  on  the  bench  he  thinks  Sachs  is 
trying  to  win  Eva  himself,  and  knowing 
him  for  the  best  poet  in  all  the  land  he 
takes  the  verses  and  goes  off,  vainly  try- 
ing to  make  music  for  them. 

A brighter,  sunnier  day  there  never  was 
than  the  day  Walter  went  out  into  the 
meadow  with  the  merry  crowd  of  Nurem- 
bergers to  sing  for  Eva’s  hand.  High  up 
the  jeweler  and  his  daughter  may  be 
seen,  a little  lower  sit  the  mastersingers, 
and  down  below  stand  the  crowd  of  com- 
mon people.  The  knight  is  somewhere  in 
the  crowd,  no  one  knows  exactly  where. 

Because  the  town  clerk  is  the  oldest 
he  is  allowed  to  sing  first.  He  steps  out 
and  sings  the  stolen  song.  Everyone  be- 
gins to  laugh  because  he  muddles  the 
melody  and  the  verse.  Beckmesser  turns 
to  Sachs  wrathfully  and  charges  him  with 
treachery,  but  Sachs  denies  that  he  is 
author  of  the  song  and  pushing  Walter 
forward  he  bids  him  sing  the  song. 
Walter,  inspired  by  love,  looks  at  the 
jeweler’s  daughter  sitting  there  and  sings 
such  a song  of  hope  and  happiness  that 
no  wonder  he  wins  the  hearers’  hearts, 
and  Eva  crowns  him  with  a laurel  wreath, 
while  Pogner  himself  puts  the  gold  chain 
around  his  neck  that  make  him  a Master- 
singer. 

And  so  the  good  folk  of  Nuremberg 
go  home  and  live  happy  ever  after. 

While  the  singing  of  birds  is  more 
usually  associated  with  happiness,  in 
some  countries  certain  birds  are  consid- 
ered ill-omened  in  their  songs.  Among 
the  Slavonic  nations,  the  hooting  of  the 
owl  predicts  misery  and  death;  also  if 
in  Germany  a screech-owl  settles  on  a 
farm  house  on  a moonlight  night,  and 
emits  its  melancholy  note,  neighbors  are 
sure  to  hint  that  there  will  be  a death 
in  the  family.  The  croaking  of  a raven 
is  considered  in  Russia  and  Servia  as 
foreboding  the  shedding  of  blood.  The 
cuckoo  is  regarded  by  the  Russians  and 
other  Slavonic  nations  as  a bird  of  sad- 
ness, among  the  Germanic  races,  how- 
ever, the  cuckoo  is  usually  regarded  as 
a bird  of  good  omen  whose  notes  presage 
the  spring. 

( Continued  on  page  691) 


ELEMENTS 
OF  MUSIC 


A PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Elements 
of  Music 

By  M.  G.  EVANS 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer  : 
it  is  a compact  little  musical 'encyclopedia, 
the  subject  matter  being  presented  not  alpha 
beticallv  but  progressively,  beginning  with 
the  rudiments  of  music  and  ending  with  a 
tabulated  summary  of  Musical  History,  each 
subject  being  elucidated  and  explained 
through  the  medium  of  a series  of  practical 
questions  and  answers  covering  the  Elements 
of  Music,  Notation.  Time,  Scales,  Intervals,, 
Chords,  etc.,  Phrasing.  Accent.  Ornaments. 
Form,  Instruments.  Voice,  Orchestra.  Foreign 
Terms  and  Musical  History,  with  a graded 
grouping  of  all  these  subjects.  The  work  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


GIBBON’S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC 

By  GIBBON  CHAMBERS  KILLOUGH 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music  in  a simple  and  concise  manner,  calcu- 
lated to  implant  a desire  for  a wide  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
music.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers  concerning  Ele- 
mentary Notation.  Time  Values.  Intervals, 
Scales,  Keys,  Chords,  Abbreviations  and  Em- 
bellishments. While  intended  for  class  work, 
it  is  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  study- 
ing without  a teacher.  • . 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 

WRITING  BOOKS  FOR  MUSIC  PUPILS 

A Complete  Course  of  Writing  Exercises  for 
Acquiring  a Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation 
By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

A practical  and  intelligible  presentation  of 
everything  writable  in  musical  notation.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a manner  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  even  the  dullest  pupil ; 
anyone  who  faithfully  works  out  the  exer- 
cises in  these  books  will  become  a correct 
and  rapid  reader  of  music,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. Blank  pages  with  lines  for  writing 
music  included  in  each  hook. 

Sent  for  Examination.  Price,  Complete,  50  cents 

Books  I and  II,  each,  30  cents 

RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

By  WM.  H.  CUMMINGS 

In  this  work  particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  teaching  that  the  pitch  of  sound  is  rep- 
resented by  lines  ami  spaces  and  time  by 
notes.  The  book  is  intended  for  piano,  and 
vocal  students  and  is  a valuable  aid  in 
teaching  classes  in  musical  theory.  There 
is  a useful  list  of  examination  questions  a( 
the  end  of  the  work. 

Sent  on  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


. WRITING  BOOK 

By  EUGENE  F.  MARKS 

For  Musical  Exercises  and  Rules  in  Dicta- 
tion, Harmonv  and  Theory,  with  practical 
hints  in  Music  Writing.  Handy  in  form ; 
pages  niled  alternately  for  notation  and 
handwriting,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
write  special  memoranda,  rules,  suggestions, 
etc.,  opposite  the  musical  matter  written  in 
the  staves.  It  also  contains  directions  as 
to  the  proper  manner  of  writing  the  char- 
acters and  signs  used  in  musical  notation. 

Price,  25  cents 

WRITING  PRIMER  FOR  MUSIC 
STUDENTS 

A Series  of  Practical  Exercises  for  Acquiring  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music 
By  M.  S.  MORRIS 

This  does  not  take  the  place  of  a writing 
hook,  but  gives  the  pupil  the  necessary  ma- 
terial for  practice  in  music  writing  : the  verv 
act  of  copying  t lie  notes,  signs,  and  exercises 
serves  to  tix  their  values  and  meanings  upon 
the  pupil’s  mind.  It  may  he  used  advanta- 
gconsi.v  as  an  introduction  to  Clarke’s 
" Theory  Explained  to  I’lano  Students.” 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  20  cents 


KEYBOARD  CHART 

An  invaluable  adjunct  to  any  music  studio 
where  beginners  are  taught.  It  gives  a pict- 
ure of  the  keyboard  on  the  staff  in  both 
bass  and  treble  clefs,  as  well  as  on  the  keys: 
shows  the  position  of  evprv  note:  illustrates 
flic  relative  value  of  notes  • explains  the 
rests,  dots,  etc.,  and  has  ft  table  of  all  the 
key  signatures. 

Price,  Postpaid,  25  cents 


Any  or  oil  of  our  publications  will  be  sent 
on  inspection.  Cur  professional  discounts 
are  very  liberal.  Complete  descriptive  cata- 
logue sent  upon  application. 
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Publisher’s  Notes 

A Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 


Raising  Prices  on 
Imported  Music 

Most  of  the  imported  music  sold  it)  the 
United  States  comes  from  Germany.  As 
the  present  war  conditions  make  importa- 
tion practically  impossible  there  is  a teiu 
ency  in  certain  quarters  to  increase  the 
price  or  refuse  to  allow  any  discounts  on 
all  goods  of  this  class.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  increasing  the  cost  of  any 
MUSIC  IMPORTED  BEFORE  THE 
WAR  BEGAN  and  we  shall  make  no 
CHANGE  IN  PRICES  or  discounts  on 
any  music  supplied  from  our  present 
stock;  our  patrons  may  therefore  con- 
tinue to  order  from  us  in  full  confidence 
that  we  shall  take  no  advantage  of  a con- 
dition  in  itself  so  utterly  deplorable.  On 
the  other  hand  music  or  music  books  that 
we  may  be  obliged  to  procure  from  other 
importers  as  an  accommodation  to  our 
patrons,  will  be  subject  'only  to  such  in- 
creases as  are  dictated  by  the  policy  ot 
the  importers. 

Order  Music 
Supplies  Early 

In  the  first  few  weeks  following  the 
close  of  the  vacation  period  the  demand 
for  music  supplies  is  extremely  active 
and  while  all  orders  received  by  this, 
house  are  given  prompt  attention  and  in 
most  cases  the  music  is  forwarded  at 
once  to  customers,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  , do  this  every  day  in  September 
when  the  number  of  orders  is  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  usual  number , consequently 
orders  not  received  before  September  1st 
(or  very  early  in  the  month)  run  the 
risk  of  some  delay  in  shipment.  . . 

We  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  limit 
the  delay  in  all  cases,  but  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  order  a week  or  two  before  the 
supplies  will  be  wanted  for  use.  Teachers 
will  consult  their  best  interests  by  acting 
on  this  advice  and  save  much  annoyance 
and  possible  loss  by  getting  their  music 
supplies  ahead  of  time. 


but  scarcely  ever  without  more 
delay.  Be  sure  your  letters  or 
are  signed  before  mailing. 


Order 

Carefully 

Few  people  outside  of  a music  store 
realize  the  extent  to  which  music  dealers 
are  compelled  to  guess  what  is  meant  h\ 
many  of  the  written  orders  they  receive. 
Persons  ordering  music  are  apt  to  assume 
that  because  they  know  in  their  own  minds 
just  what  they  want,  any  kind  of  a par- 
tial explanation  or  description  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  dealer  or  lus 
clerks  and  this  theory  is  safe  enough  in 
many  cases,  but  often  enough  m impor- 
tant situations  the  order  is  so  worded 
that  the  dealer  is  puzzled  or  mislead  and 
great  disappointment  is  the  natural  result. 
We  have  repeatedly  published  suggestions 
along  this  line,  particularly  regards  ask- 
ing for  “Czerny’s  Studies”  or  “Czerny 
Book  I”  without  further,  description  or 
the  opus  number,  but  we  are  neverthe- 
less  in  daily  receipt  of  just  such  ordeis 
as  well  as  those  asking  us  to  send  some- 
thing or  other  “the  same  as  before. 

It  is  neither  safe  nor  necessary  to  send 
indefinite  and  unintelligible  orders  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  fully  99  per  cent, 
of  those  wc  receive  arc  not  of  that  class, 
but  the  remaining  1 per  cent,  makes  more 
trouble  than  months  of  correspondence 
will  adjust  satisfactorily. 

Another  serious  source  of  delays  and 
misunderstanding  is  the  frequent  absence 
of  the  customer’s  name  and  address,  par- 
ticularly the  name  itself,  which. the  writer 
of  the  order  has  forgotten  (o  sign;  some- 
times we  are  able  to  identify  such  orders, 


Teachers’  Helps 
and  Requisites 

Among  the  many  helpful  catalogs  issued 
by  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  perhaps  the  “Music- 
Teacher’s  Hand-Book”  is  the  one  most 
frequently  consulted  by  those  who  .are 
looking  for  information  or  suggestions 
as  regards  Rudimentary  Works,  Blank 
Music  Books,  Lesson  Records,  Blank 
Bills,  Receipts  and  other  daily  needs  of 
the  average  teacher.  Ask  for  a free  copy 
of  the  “Music  Teacher’s  Hand-Book” 
and  begin  your  season  s work  with  a 
proper  business  equipment.  See  also  the 
column  with  the,  above  heading  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Introductory  and  Advance 
Offers  on  New  Works 

On  the  two  following  pages  you  will 
find  a great  many  articles  marked  for  sale 
at  prices  very  far  less  than  the  regular 
price  for  these  articles.  Thousands  of 
enthusiastic  customers  take  advantage  o.f 
these  offers  right  along. 

The  Introductory  Offers  are  on  works 
issued  during  the  past  season  and  thus 
offer  a last  chance  to  get  one  copy  for 
a low  price.  The  Advance  of  Publication 
Offers  are  just  what  the  name  implies— 
the  works  are  delivered  just  as  soon  as 
issued  at  prices  just  about  the  cost  of 
actual  manufacture.  Offers  No.’s  1 to 
16  are  on  brand  new  works  never  offered 
in  these  columns  before. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  we  are  giving 
something  for  nothing.  We  are  simply 
handing  the  customer  what  many  firms 
would  pay  for  advertising  and  introduc- 
tory expenses  with  a new  work. 

Take  one  example:  By  ordering  now 

you  may  secure  Mrs.  Krugmann’s  10  Five- 
Note  Recreations  for  35  cents.  This  book 
will  sell  for  $1.00  when  it  is  published. 

But,  we  have  such  confidence  in  this 
work  that  we  are  sure  that  you  will  be 
enthusiastic  about  it;  show  it  to  your 
friends  and  pupils,  and  we  shall  benefit 
from  the  sales.  It  is  a fair  exchange  in 
which  we  both  benefit. 

Look  over  our  list  this  month  and  you 
will  see  dozens  of  similar  opportunities 
which  mean  money  in  pocket  to  you,  if 
you  take  advantage  of  them  now,  and 
very  probably  money  in  pocket  for  us  by 
way  of  later'  sales  if  your  opinion  of  the 
purchase  justifies  our  confidence  in  it. 


New  Hand-Book 
Catalogs 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have 
been  preparing  a series  of  catalogs.  Wc 
have  called  them  Hand-Books  because 
they  are  more  than  catalogs,  ihey  are 
actually  courses  of  studies.  They  make 
suggestions  for  particular  needs.  They 
classify  not  only  our  own  publications 
but  in  a great  many  instances  give  the 
standard  publications  of  that  particular 
classification  published  the  world  over. 

The  following  are  the  contents;  any  or 
all  are  forwarded  for  the  asking: 

Hand-Book  for  Violin  Music. 

Choir  and  Chorus  Hand-Book. 

Hand-Boak  for  Pipe  and  Reed 
Organ. 

Hand-book  for  4,  6,  8 and  12  Hands. 

They  have  been  prepared  at  great  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money  and  we  feel 
sure  they  will  be  worthy  successors  to 
the  two  already  published : Piano  Study 
Guide  and  Singers’  Hand-Book.  And 
still  another  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  in  preparation,  that  for  piano 
solo.  This  will  take  time.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  well  supplied  with  The- 
matic Catalogs  of  our  publications  made 
in  different  pamphlets  for  the  various 
grades. 


Mail  Order 
Music  Supplies 

Around  The  Etude  during  thirty  years 
has  grown  a mail  order  music  supply 
house.  Educational  material  has  been 
published  suitable  for  almost  every  need. 
Text  books  upon  every  subject  in  music 
have  been  issued.  The  greatest  care  has 
always  been  exercised.  The  best  dis- 
counts that  it  has  been  possible  to  give 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  house 
have  always  been  given.  The  stock,  of 
publications,  both  American  and  foreign, 
has  steadily  grown  year  by  year  until  it 
is  second  to  none  anywhere.  And  above 
all  this  is  service  and  satisfaction. 
Service  is  above  everything. 

Our  organization  is  such  that  every 
order  is  attended  to  on  the  date  of  its 
receipt.  The  size  of  the  order  makes,  no 
difference.  The  small  ones  receive  just 
the  same  attention  the  large  ones  receive. 
It  is  intended  that  every  item  of  our 
business  shall  receive  the  most  painstak- 
ing attention.  Questions  of  music  and 
music  education  are  answered  in  an 
authoritative  way. 

Our  first  bundle  of  catalogs  are  inter- 
esting.  They  include  a Graded  Course 
almost  complete  for  the  use  of  any 
teacher  or  for  the  filling  out  of  the  cui  - 
riculum  of  any  teacher  or  school.  Ask 
for  this  lot  of  catalogs. 

We  have  many  advantages  which  we 
offer  to  the  profession.  Sending  for 
prices  in  advance  makes  no  difference. 
There  is  a stated  price  for  everything. 
Send  your  first  order  and  you  will  he 
pleased  with  the  result.  Catalogs  can  be 
s;nt  on  any  subject  desired. 

Just  as  this  issue  reaches  our  readers 
all’  the  educational  interests  of  the 
country,  teachers  of  music,  schools  and 
colleges  everywhere  will  be  on  the  veige 


of  opening  their  new  session.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  ordering  of  their  music 
supplies  is  oftentimes  left  to  the  last 
minute  and  we  have  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  opening  orders  sent  to  us 
at  the  same  time.  Our  organization  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  perfect.  We  are 
ready  for  the  rush,  but  some  better  ser- 
vice can  certainly  be. rendered  if  some  of 
those  orders  are  received  . earlier  than 
others. 

Brand-New  Works  Offered 
in  Advance  of  Publication 

Among  the  Publisher  Notes  pages 
in  this  issue  will  be  found  fourteen 
(14)  works  headed  as  above.  These 
works  have  never  been  offered  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  before.  We  de- 
sire to  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
descriptions  of  these  works.  Some  of 
our  patrons  order  every  advance  of 
publication  work  that  we  mention  and 
we  have  separated  and  listed  them, 
and  mention  them  here  for  their  bene- 
fit. As  stated  above  these  are  num- 
bered among  our  September  SPECIAL 
OFFERS  as  numbers  1 to  14,  the  titles 
being  as  follows: 

The  Easiest  Velocity  Studies  for 

Beginners.  Op.  83.  (2  books.)  C. 

Gurlitt. 

40  Daily  Studies.  Op.  337.  C.  Czerny. 

15  Studies  in  Style  and  Expression. 

Op.  25.  Concone. 

The  Alphabet— 25  Easy  Studies.  Op. 

17.  Le  Couppey. 

Sixty  Etudes.  (Violin.)  Op.  45.  F. 
Wohlfahrt. 

30  Studies  in  Mechanism.  Op.  849. 

Czerny. 

The  Young  Musician.  (Four  Hands.) 

0.  Schwalm. 

Practical  Method.  Op.  249.  (Part 
3.)  Newly  Revised  and  Aug- 
mented. L.  Koehler. 

Studies  for  Violin.  Op.  20.  Books 

1.  2 and  3.  Kayser. 

Scenes  from  Childhood.  Op.  62  and 

81.  Kullak. 

Sonatinas.  Volume  2.  Kuhlau. 
Newest  Dance  Album  for  the  Piano. 
Crucifixion.  Stainer. 

Musical  Impressions.  Characteristic 
piano  pieces  for  young  players.  H. 
H.  Harris. 


Business  is  Fine,  Thank 

Despite  the  dreadful  condition  in  Europe  business  in  America  is  in  an 
exceptionally  good  condition. 

No  one  will  be  disturbed  by  the  war  of  the  nations  except  those  who 
waver  or  those  who  fear. 

The  man  without  confidence  simply  hands  over  his  business  success  to  his 
enterprising,  optimistic  competitor  who  real.zes  that  the  deplorable  cata- 
clysm abroad  is  bound  to  force  a prosperity  upon  America  greater  tha 

ever  known. 

Go  ahead  with  your  plans  just  as  though  nothing  had  happened^  No  one 
can  waste  a moment  now.  Every  second  will  be  golden  to  the  te 
with  confidence,  industry  and  ability. 

The  main  thing  is  preparedness.  Your  order  for  supplies  should  be  sent 
at  the  earliest  moment  so  there  will  be  no  delay  when  the  rush  of  the  fall 
commences,  and  it  will  be  a greater  rush  than  e ver  t ns  year. 


A Well-Known  Piano 
Music  Collection 

Last  month  we  advertised  at  a special 
price  “The  Concert  Album”  (Vol.  1)  con- 
taining a choice  assortment  of  standard 
piano  compositions  by  noted  composers ; 
that  volume  is  no  longer  to  be  had  at  the 
special  price,  but  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember we  will  sell  " 1 he  Concert  Album, 
Volume  II,”  a collection  of  modern  classics 
in  lighter  form  suitable  for  the  drawing 
room  or  the  recital,  fairly  popular  in 
style;  in  fact  the  correct  title  of  the 
book  is  “Concert  Album,  Vol.  1 1 ; Popular, 
but  the  word  "Popular”  in  this  connec- 
tion is  not  to  b ' understood  to  mean  that 
the  music  is  of  a trashy  character  ; among 
the  composers  represented  _ are  Grieg, 
Paderewski,  Dorn,  Jensen,  Schytte,  Km- 
guet  and  Gabriel-Marie.  There  arc 
twenty-five  good  selections  in  the  book 
all  worth  playing,  99  pages,  full  sheet 
music  size,  large  clear  type;  regular 
price,  $1.00.  For  September  mi  I special 
cash  price  35  cents,  postpaid  if  paid 
in  advance;  if  charged,  10  cents  extia 
for  postage.  1 his  offer  will  not  oc 
repeated. 

New  Edition,  Landon’s 
Reed  Organ  Method 

There  has  always  been  some  demand 
for  a cheaper  edition  of  this  well-known 
and  much  used  work.  It  has  always  been 
published  in  the  stiff  cardboard  binding, 
what  is  called  half  cloth.  We  have  now 
issued,  and  it  is  on  the  market,  an  edition 
hound’  like  our  well-known  piano  collec- 
tions: First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Studies 
and  New  Beginners’  Method,  with  heavy 
paper  sides  and  llv  leaves,  cloth  stiip 
down  the  back,  and  at  a uniform  price 
one-third  less  than  the  s'ii'f  board  back. 
$1.00  retail  price  instead  of  $1.50.  Pro- 
fessional price  in  exact  proportion. 
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THE  ETUDE 


OFFERS  ON  WORKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION 


Thousands  of  progressive  music  workers  want  to  be  among  the  very  first  to  get  the 
latest  and  best  works.  We  reward  this  enterprise  by  marking  all  sales  made  in 
advance  of  publication  at  far  less  than  the  future  price,  that  makes  prompt  action  and 
rapid  advance  selling  very  profitable  for  the  buyer.  At  the  same  time  we  are  securing 
the  best  possible  introduction  for  our  books.  Numbers  1 to  31  refer  to  works  not 
yet  published  and  deliverable  the  moment  they  appear  from  the  press. 


BRAND  NEW  ADVANCE  OFFERS  NEVER  HERETOFORE  ADVERTISED 


15 


No.  1 Sonatinas,  Vol.  II.  *d"nc'.of  _ , 

. Publication  Cash 

iT  I Price,  Postpaid 

This  educational  work  will  be  added  to  the  Fres- 
ser  Collection  and  will  be  gotten  out  in  the 
same  attractive  style  as  Vol.  I.  For  a standard 
classical  work  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the 
Sonatinas  by  Kuhlau.  They  correspond  to 
mathematics  in  the  school  curriculum,  being  an  indispen- 

sable part  of  a thorough  musical  education. 

No.  2 — Young  Musicians,  Four  Advance  of  _ , 

. . . 0 , , Publication  Cash 

Hands,  bchwalm  price.  Postpaid 

These  easy  duets  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  ^ 
of  favorite  folk  melodies  arranged  for  two  g U 

performers,  the  Primo  and  Secondo  being  of 
about  equal  difficulty.  This  volume  leads  very 
naturally  into  a better  class  of  music.  The 
material  is  all  good  and  not  trifling. 


15 


No.  3 — The  Alphabet.  F.  Le  £d™"ce.of  , 

~ ^ t _ Publication  Cash 

Couppey.  Up.  17  Price,  Postpaid 

These  studies  can  be  taken  up  after  the  instruc-  ^ 
tion  book  is  completed.  They  are  all  within  Grades  g|  g 
I and  II.  Each  study  has  a little  introductory 
exercise  which  prepares  the  player  for  the 
study  itself.  This  introduction  is  to  be  repeated 
many  times.  This  is  one  of  the  popular  study  books  of 
the  day,  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

No.  4— Forty  Daily  Studies.  Cemy.  Advance  of 

r 0 9 7 Publication  Cash 

U p.  3 3 7 Price,  Postpaid 

Tn  this  work  the  pupil  comes  face  to  face  with  a.  ^ 

the  difficulties  that  are  commonly  met  in  piano  ® B & a U 
playing.  Every  imaginable  phase  of  technic  is 
touched  upon.  Each  of  the  short  studies  is  to 
be  repeated  many  times,  until  ease  and  fluency 
are  obtained,  seme  being  divided  so  that  each  measure  be- 
comes a separate  study.  Grades  III  to  V. 


20 


No.  5 — Thirty  Studies  in  Mechanism 


Advance  of 

for  Pianoforte.  C.  Czerny.  Op.  849  p^e' 

This  is  one  of  Czerny’s  favorite  opus  numbers 
which  has  held  i s own  for  many  years,  and 
is  still  much  in  demand.  The  studies  are 

shorter  and  more  varied  than  those  to  be  found 
in  Opus  636,  Opus  229,  etc.,  but  they  are  all 
very  much  to  the  point.  It  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 
intermediate  work. 

No.  6 — Fifteen  Studies  in  Style  and  Advance  of 

. n a-v  Publication  Cash 

expression,  Loncone.  Up.  Z5  Price,  Postpaid 

These  study  pieces  have  attained  great  popular-  g*. 
ity  among  the  teachers  of  the  day.  There  is 
no  great  technic  required,  but  there  is  no  end 
of  the  details  of  style  and  expression  that  can 
be  put  into  them.  They  are  extremely  melodic 
and  interesting.  It  is  an  excellent  volume  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  more  serious  study.  The  pieces  are  in  Grade  III. 

No.  7 Praclical  Method,  Part  III.  £d™c*.of  r , 

, . at  . i Publication  Cash 

Louis  Koehler.  Up.  Z49  Price,  Postpaid 

This  is  a collection  of  educational  material  for  g^  ^ 
a pupil  who  is  about  entering  Grade  III.  The  ® | ( 

volume  contains  exercises  and  short  pieces  of  a 
good  character.  This  practical  work  has  be- 
come a standard  instruction  book  throughout 
the  world.  Its  popularity  has  caused  us  to  add  this  addi 
ditional  volume  to  our  catalogue. 


No.  8 — Scenes  from  Childhood 
Kullak.  Op.  62  and  Op.  81 

This  is  a famous  collection  of  pieces  for  chil- 
dren. Most  of  them  are  descriptive,  and  per- 
tain to  some  picturesque  scenes  of  childhood  life. 
The  pieces  range  from  Grades  II  and  III. 


Advance  of 
Publication  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 


No.  17  Anthem  Offering. 

The  foregoing  is  the  name  given  to  our 
new  anthem  collection,  being  the  seventh 
volume  of  our  wonderfully  successful  series 
anthem  books.  It  contains  seventeen  numbers, 
tin-  most  popular  writers  being  represented,  in* 
eluding  B -rw&ld,  Roberts,  Blount,  Bird,  Stults, 
Hosnu-r,  Rockwell,  Camp,  Stair  and  others.  It 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  series. 


Advance  of 
Publication  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 

of 
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No.  18 — Twenty-four  Miniatures.  H.  £d’f.nc*.°r 

r»*iii  r\  oa  Publication  Lash 

Kemhold.  Up.  39  Price,  Postpaid 

« sharp  compositions  are  excellent  for  „ _ 

-Midy  in  expression,  rhythm  and  style.  They  flj  | C 

• r.  full  of  character,  and  are  very  original. 

V t since  the  day  of  Stephen  Heller  has  there 

• eu  a volume  which  obtained  so  much  popular- 
Jtv.  There  is  not  a dull  note  in  the  whole  volume.  Those 
'ho  ar*  not  acquainted  with  it  will  not  be  disappointed 
'•>’  securing  a sample  copy  at  this  time. 


15 


No.  9 — Newest  Dance  Album  for  the 
Pianoforte 


Advance  of 
Publication  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 

A collection  of  dance  music  suitable  to  play 
for  the  popular  dances  of  the  present  day.  All 
of  the  pieces  are  of  the  most  attractive  char- 
acter, and  are  only  of  moderate  difficulty.  They 
are  extremely  varied  as  to  melody  and  rhythm, 
including  such  dances  as  the  One-Step,  Hesitation,  Tango, 
Maxixe,  etc. 

No.  10 — Crucifixion — Stainer  *d”nc*.<rf 

This  well-known  church  cantata  will  be  u ‘ca*,on  a* 
added  to  our  catalogue.  The  popularity  of  ™nce>  Postpaid 
ibis  work  seems  to  be  without  end.  An  oppor-  g^ 
tunity  is  here  given  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  ilR  U 

with  the  work  to  procure  a sample  copy  at  a 
nominal  rate.  It  cannot  be  ordered  in  large  quan- 
tities at  this  price.  This  cantata  is  given  more 
often  than  all  other  cantatas  put  together. 


CONDITIONS  : Order  by  Offer  Number.  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders.  Postage 
additional  when  charged  to  regular  account.  At  the  following  prices  these  works  are 
not  returnable.  Don't  overlook  the  bonus  of  your  choice  of  one  of  four  books  given 
with  every  sale  of  $2.00,  made  up  from  offers  Nos.  1 to  74. 

Send  all  orders  to  THeo.  Presssr  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  21  — Rhyming  Tunes  for  Little  £d”.nce.of  „ 

i>l  it  i c *.i  Publication  Cash 

rlayers.  Hannah  Smith  Price,  Postpaid 

A work  intended  for  the  first  study  of  the  _ 

piano.  It  is  composed  of  short  pieces  with  Q 

words.  The  melody  is  divided  equally  between 
the  two  hands,  and  it  is  intended  to  familiarizo 
the  pupil  with  the  two  clefs.  Only  the  melody 
is  played — the  harmony  being  en  irely  omitted. 
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No.  22 — Young  Players  Album  Advance  of 

7 his  has  been  called  heretofore  “Easy  Publication  Cash 
Parlor  Album  for  the  Pianoforte.”  It  is  Price,  Postpaid 
one  of  our  series  of  volumes  made  up  from  , 

special  large  plates,  containing  the  best  com-  9 f C 
pilation  of  easy  pieces  of  popular  character  ever 
put  together.  These  pieces  are  equally  well 
adapted  for  recreation,  for  the  home,  or  for 
recital  playing.  This  book  has  a larger  number  of  pieces 
than  any  similar  collection. 


20 


No.  11 — Easiest  Studies  in  Velocity.  Advance  of 

r\  0a  Publication  Cash 

Up.  83.  ClUliltt  Price,  Postpaid 

These  studies  are  principally  in  Grade  I and 
can  be  taken  up  even  before  the  instruction  • B j"  U 
book  is  completed.  They  are  intended  for  small 
hands  and  are  naturally  within  the  limit  of  the 
octave.  The  studies  are  remarkable  for  their 
pleasing  qualities  and  also  for  their  evenness  in  grade. 
There  are  no  sudden  difficulties  to  be  encoun.ered,  and  the 
pupil  is  led  naturally  along  the  line  of  the  grade. 


ice,  r osipdiu 
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No  12 — Sixty  Studies  for  the  Violin.  *d”nceof 
F.  Wohlfahrt.  Op,  45.  Price,  Postpaid 

This  is  one  of  the  s.andard  study  books  for  g^ 

\iolin  students — in  fact  the  education  of  any  • 0 J L 
violinist  is  incomplete  without  it.  These  stud- 
ies are  easy  and  of  intermediate  grade  and  they 
will  serve  as  a preparation  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced work  which  is  to  follow. 


No.  13  Musical  Impressions  for  the  Advance  of 
Pianoforte.  Hubbard  W.  Harris 

This  is  a delightful  set  of  original  pieces  by  g^ 

Mr.  Harris,  suited  for  players  of  about  the  third  •§  | C 
grade.  They  are  in  various  styles,  some  clas- 
sic, and  some  modern  or  impressionistic.  They 
are  equally  well  adapted  for  study,  recreation 
or  for  reci.al  purposes. 


ice,  rosipaic 

25 


No.  14  Elementary  Progressive  Studies 


Advance  of 

for  Violin.  Kayser.  Op.  20.  Book  II.  Prk«'po«tpaid5h 

Some  time  ago  we  published  an  edition  of  Kay-  g^ 
ser,  Op.  20,  Book  I,  which  met  wLh  a very  C, 

favorable  reception.  We  are  now  publishing 
Book  II  of  the  same  opus  in  response  to  the 
general  demand.  As  in  the  case  of  Book  I 
this  volume  is  edited  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Hahn.  It  is  one  of  the 
standard  books  for  advancing  players. 
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NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITIONS 

OF  STANDARD  WORKS 

No.  15  Fifty  Lessons  for  the  Medium  c„h 

Voice.  Concone.  Opus  9.  Pr>«.  Postpaid 

A brand  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  gm^  g^  ^ 
New  plates  have  been  engraved  and  the  work  • 0 ft  v- 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  edited  through- 
out. This  particular  work  is  almost  univer- 
sally used  by  vocal  teachers.  Regular  price, 

50  cents. 

No.  16  Technical  Studies  for  the  ^K3,ic«h 

PianO.  Louis  Plaidy.  Postpaid 

We  have  issued  an  entirely  new  edition  of 
this  eelebra  ed  w^rk,  prepared  from  newly 
engraved  plates  and  gotten  out  in  a hand- 
some form.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 


No.  19— School  of  Octave  Playing.  Advanced 

c.  n n-  . t a Publication  Cash 

L.  H.  Dormg.  Up,  24.  Price,  Postpaid 

3 his  fine  volume  offers  complete  material  for  g^. 
the  sMidy  of  octave  playing,  beginning  with  a ® y a S C 
useful  set  of  preparatory  exercises  and  winding 
up  with  some  elaborate  studies.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  octave  books  ever  written.  i!  is 
not  too  difficult  at  the  beginning  and  can  be  taken  up  by 
s uden's  of  intermediate  grade. 

No.  20  Souvenirs  for  the  Pianoforte.  c«h 

Price,  Postpaid 


George  L.  Spaulding 


The  idea  of  this  set  is  a very  happy  one.  Mr. 

Spaulding  has  arranged  famous  melodies  in  a 
very  simple  form  with  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  each.  The  pieces  rank  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  grade.  This  work  has  the  special 
advantage  of  acquainting  the  pupil  with  the  famous  master 
melodies  such  as  “Spring  Song,”  “Melody  in  F,“  etc. 


20! 


No.  23  — Eight  Characteristic  Four 
Hand  Pieces.  E.  Kronke 


Advance  of 
Publication  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 

A new  setting  of  teacher  and  pupil  duets  by  a 
well  known  German  composer.  In  these  duets 
the  pupil’s  part  throughout  is  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  octave.  These  pieces  will  rank  high 
from  a musical  standpoint,  and  with  .heir 
melodic  charm  and  vigorous  rhythm  they  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  youngest  student. 


ice,  i usipau 
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No.  24 — Very  First  Duets  for  the  Piano  Advance  of 

This  is  a unique  compilation  in  the  line  of  Publication  Cash 

four-hand  pieces,  in  that  the  various  num-  Price,  Postpaid 

bers  throughout  the  book  will  be  found  available 
for  s.udenls  of  the  first  and  second  grades.  This  f |||  C 
refers  both  to  the  Primo  and  Secondo  parts.  The 
duets  have  all  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  every  number  is  a gem. 
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No.  25 — Practical  Finger  Exercises  ld™ce.of  „ , 

Cn  f\  nr\n  Publication  Cash 

. Lzerny.  Upus  8UZ. 


Price,  Postpaid 

For  many  years  this  has  been  one  of  the  stand- 
ard technical  books  for  daily  practice.  It  may 
be  taken  up  and  used  constantly  by  players  of 
intermediate  attainments.  There  are  exercises 
covering  every  possible  technical  problem  from 
Five  Finger  work  up  to  Octaves  and  Chords,  including 
Scales,  Double  Notes,  etc,  Superior  edition  of  60  pages. 

No.  26 — Reed  Organ  Player.  pd''“nc' of 

This  has  been  known  heretofore  in  these  u ,cajlon  38 
notes  as  “New  Reecf  Organ  Collection.”  In  Price,  Postpaid 
this  volume  will  be  found  an  excellent  all  g^  mm 
around  collection  of  classic  and  modern  pieces  ®B  f L 
suited  to  all  occasions,  wi.h  many  original  num- 
bers and  transcriptions.  It  is  a book  either 
for  church  or  home.  All  the  pieces  are  posi- 
tively suited  to  the  reed  organ,  not  tnerely  piano  pieces. 
It  is  one  of  tlii'  1 m ■ s t 1 ■ o 1 > k s of  its  kind 

No.  27  “The  Holy  City.”  A.  R.  Gaul  ^n«.i t Ca,h 

This  Church  Cantata  is  considered  the  most  Price,  Postpaid 
popular  one  of  the  day.  Every  church  choir 
should  produce  the  work  at  some  time  and  then  £ 

repeat  it  annually.  Choir  leaders  cannot  order  H * 
this  work  in  large  quantises.  Reduced  price  is 
only  given  on  a sample  copy  for  examination. 


25! 
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. - __  i • i Advance  of 

No.  28 — Musical  Playing  Cards  Publication  Cash 

Price,  Postpaid 

A set  of  playing  Cards  made  upon  the  prin-  —g 

ciple  of  regular  playing  cards,  the  difference  U 

being  that  the  suites  instead  of  being  hearts, 
diamonds,  clubs  and  spades  will  be  named  from 
different  characters — notes,  flats,  rests,  e c.,  with 
perhaps  the  picture  side  illustraled  with  the  heads  of  musi- 
cians. At  all  events  in  every  way  the  same  from  the  game 
point  of  view  as  the  ordinary  playing  cards.  Every  game 
can  he  pbivcd  with  the  Musical  Playing  Cards. 

Advance  of 
Publication  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 

This  famous  volume  will  be  added  to  the  Pres- 
ser  Collection.  It  contains  more  original  crea- 
tions than  any  we  know  of.  In  all  there  are 
eleven  polonaises,  all  famous  concert  and  draw- 
ing room  pieces.  It  is  a volume  that  every 
ambitious  pianist  should  know. 


No.  29 — Chopin’s  Polonaises 


ice,  rosipaic 
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No.  30 — Wagner-Liszt  Album 

The  transcriptions  from  Wagner’s  Operas  by 
Liszt  contain  possibly  the  best  concert 


Advance  of 
Publication  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 


The  transcriptions  from  Wagner’s  Operas  by  nrf  p 

Liszt  contain  possibly  the  best  concert  pieces  • J f U 
of  the  day.  It  is  a volume  that  should  be  ^ — 

possessed  by  every  pretentious  pianist.  Some  of  |J|J 
these  pieces  are  wi’hin  the  grasp  of  the  average 
player.  There  are  nine  pieces  in  the  volume,  each  of  which 
has  undergone  a thorough  revision  by  a competent  editor. 


Advance  of 
Publication  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 


No.  31 — The  Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher.  By  Thomas  Tapper 

The  increased  interest  in  the  higher  training 
of  the  music  teacher  makes  Mr.  Tapper’s  book 
especially  needed  at  this  time.  Each  chapter 
au  lines  some  significant  phase  of  the  teacher’s 
work,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  showing 
what  is  needed  in  the  teacher’s  life  work,  but  also  how 
the  teacher  may  set  about  acquiring  these  necessary  factors. 


60 


THE  ETUDE 


687 


for  all  music  lovers 


FINAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFERS  ON  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Our  Confidence  in  our  latest  publications  assures  us.  that  jf  you  purchase  any  one. 


vour  enthusiasm  will  lead  to  many  more  desirable  sales.  Consequently  we  give  our 
customers  this  last  chance  to  secure  one  of  these  important  works  at  just  about 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  One  copy  only  at  these  prices.  Sent,  postpaid,  at  once 
to  those  “who  know  a good  thing.”  Numbers  32  to  74  refer  to  works  already 
published  and  immediately  deliverable. 

No.  32-Worship  in  Song.  Anthems 

Arranged  from  Well  Known  Songs  Until  Sept.30,1914 

In  this  attractive  anthem  collection  a number 
of  sacred  songs  which  have  become  very  popular, 
have  been  assembled  and  arranged  for  mixed 
voices  in  anthem  form.  In  addition  to  these, 
several  well  known  part  songs  have  also  been 
similarly  arranged.  There  are  twelve  numbers  in  all 
famous  composers.  Regular  price,  25  cents. 
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No.  33-Two-Part  Hymns  in  Honor  of  Jg-g** 
the  Blessed  VirginMary.  N.Montam  umiiSePt.30,i9U 

Original  hymns  in  the  vernacular,  to  be  used 
either  in  convents  or  congregations.  The  music 
is  so  written  that  it  may  be  sung  in  two  parts 
with  a simple  and  appropriate  organ  accompani- 
ment. The  texts  of  the  hymns  are  taken  from 
the  most  approved  sources,  many  of  the  great  writers  of 
hvmnology  being  represented.  The  music  is  by  Signor  N. 
Montani,  an  organist  and  composer  who  has  achieved  an 
enviable  reputation.  Regular  price,  25  cents.  


No . 39-  The  Progressing  Piano  pn;;;/Upl°s7pl,Cdash 
Player.  Louis  G.  Heinze  umiisept.  30,1914 

This  new  work  is  a continuation  of  Mr.  Heinze’s  a a p 
very  successful  ‘‘Piano  Beginner.’  ’ It  is  a 
compilation  of  short  studies  taken  from  the 
standard  writers  and  carefully  . arranged  and 
edited  in  progressive  order.  It  is  a work  that 
every  teacher  can  rely  upon,  as  there  are  no  notations,  the 
studies  being  merely  set  forth  in  a practical  manner.  Regular 
price,  80  cents. 


10! 


No.  34-Octave  Studies,  Op.  18  ““J™ 

A.  Orth  Until  Sept.  30,1914 

An  admirable  set  of  five  octave  studies  suited 
to  advanced  players,  lying  in  the  6th  and  7th 


grades  and  beyond.  These  studies  are  intended 
to  follow  the  octave  studies  of  Czerny,  Vogt, 

Sartorio  and  others.  Good  octave  playing  is 
one  of  the  most  impor  ant  attributes  in  modern  pianoforte 
technic.  Regular  price,  $1.00.  


No.  35 — A,  B.C.of  Piano  Music 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hudson  umiisept. 30,1914 

A little  book,  which  is  intended  to  precede  any 
piano  method.  It  is  based  on  ,he  principle  of 
familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the  piano  keys  be- 
fore  taking  up  notation.  After  the  hand  has 
been  shaped  and  placed  upon  the  keyboard,  the  • ^ 
voung  student  begins  playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  instead  of  from  Poles.  It  is  not  even  neces- 
sary to  count  time,  yet  the  pupil  is  able  to  form  melodies 
and  become  familiar  with  the  keys.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 


Eight  Duets  in  Dance  Form,  ln,rodu‘,ory  Cash 


No.  36 1.15111  Lcucro  ...  price  Postpaid 

Op.  9.  H.  Pfitzner  umiisept. 30,1914 

These  duets  were  written  originally  for  four 
hands  and  are  not  arrangements,  making  them 
particularly  interesting.  There  are  very  few 
four-hand  pieces  on  the  market  originally  writ- 
ten for  four  hands.  These  little  duets  are 
instructive  and  melodious.  The  compositions  are  well  within 
the  octave  and  the  pupils  can  at  times  play  the  left  hand 
as  well  as  the  right.  About  Grade  2 % . Regular  price,  $1.00. 


15' 


No.  37-Two  Part  Songs  for  “^a<ja’h 
Women’s  Voices  umiisept. 30,1914 

A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and  singable 
numbers  for  women’s  voices,  adapted  for  use 
in  schools,  seminaries,  for  high  school  choruses 
and  for  women's  clubs.  The  very  best  possible 
material  has  been  drawn  upon  in  the  making 
of  this  hook,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being  unex 
celled.  Convenient  octavo  size.  Regular  price 


I sept.  5U,l»l 
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50  cents. 


No.  38 — Ten  Brilliant  Octave  Studies. 
Op.  1044.  A.  Sartorio 


Introductory  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 
Until  Sept. 30, 1914 

This  new  book,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 

Sartorio’s  several  previous  sets  of  octave  stud- 
ies, completes  a thorough  course  in  octave  play- 
ing. The  studies  are  more  difficult  than  the 
others  of  the  series  but  have  equally  attractive 
qualities  and  will  prove  just  right  for  advanced  pupils.  The 
studies  are  sg  well  made  and  so  musical  that  they  really 
sound  like  pieces.  Regular  price,  $1.50. 


BONUS  ON  $2.00  SALES 

To  every  buyer  of  a total  of  $2.00  worth  of  the  works  mention?-! 
on  these  pages.  Offers  Nos.  1 to  74,  we  will  present  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  a copy  of  the  Beginner’s  Book,  the  most  popular  as  w;-ll 
as  the  most  modern  instruction  book  on  the  market  today.  Many 
thousands  already  in  use,  hundreds  of  commendatory  letters  fro  n 
teachers  everywhere.  To  those  who  would  prefer  collections  of 
music  we  offer  a further  choice  of  three  other  works,  as  substitutes. 

[~~|  BEGINNER’S  BOOK — School  of  the  Pianoforte. 

By  Theodore  Presser.  Price,  75  cents 

A real  beginner’s  book,  suitable  to  be  taken  up  by  a child 
iust  out  of  the  kindergarten  or  by  the  youngest  student.  The 
first  twenty-odd  pages  do  not  go  beyond  the  five-finger  positions 
in  each  hand.  There  arc  plenty  of  writing  exercises  and  questions 
and  answers  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  everything  that  has  been 
presented.  Musical  facts  arc  introduced  one  at  a time,  in  the 
plainest  possible  manner,  and  the  book  progresses  logically  and 
surely.  All  the  material  is  fresh  and  pleasing,  presented  in  an 
attractive  manner. 

Popular  Home  Collection  for  the  Piano,  46  Compositions. 

Popular  Recital  Repertoire  for  the  Piano,  31  Compositions. 
Q Singers’  Repertoire,  36  Songs  for  Medium  Voice. 
CHECK  (/)  IN  THE  □ THE  BOOK  DESIRED 


No.  40— Elementary  Piano  Technics,  p77edup0°,r,ypaid>sh 
Op.  19.  Dr.  J.  M.  Blose  Until  Sept. 39, 1914 

A simple  elementary  work  of  technic,  one  that 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  early  stages  of  instruc- 
tion, including  five-finger  exercises,  simple 
chord  exercises,  and  arpeggios  in  all  the  keys. 

The  scales  receive  a very  comprehensive  treat- 


No.  41— Four  Fancies  After  Mother  “^r,ypa^‘h 
Goose.  James  H.  Rogers  umiisept. 30,1914 

These  ’’Four  Little  Pieces"  are  the  original 
Mother  Goose  melodies  and  have  the  words  in 
connection  with  them.  The  traditional  tunes 
have  not  been  used,  but  Mr.  Rogers  has  made 
settings  possibly  a little  more  artistic  and  very 
attractive.  They  all  fit  the  words.  There  is  a fanciful 
play  on  the  original  theme.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 


CONDITIONS:  Order  by  Offer  Number.  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders.  Postage 
additional  when  charged  to  regular  account  At  the  following  prices  these  works  are 
not  returnable.  Final  Introductory  Prices  are  good  only  for  September,  1914. 
Don’t  overlook  the  bonus  of  your  choice  of  one  of  four  books  given  with  every  sale 
of  32.00,  made  from  offers  1 to  74  inclusive  . Send  orders  only  to  Theo.  Presser 
Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

d.  50— Dawn  of  the  Kingdom  introductory  Cash 

, . ^ Price,  Postpaid 

J.  Truman  Wolcott  Until SaPt.30,i9i4 

new  and  attractive  Easter  Cantata  especially 
suited  for  choir  use  in  churches.  The  text  is 
taken  chiefly  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  well- 
known  hymns.  It  is  not  too  lengthy  to  be  used 
at  any  short  church  service.  The  solo  work  is 
chiefly  for  tenor  and  baritone,  and  the  choruses,  all  for 
mixed  voices,  all  are  very  effective.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 
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No.  42.  Pleasant  Hours  tor 

Four  Hands.  A.  Sartorio  umiisept.  30,1914 

This  is  a new  and  very  interesting  work  con- 
sisting of  eight  melodious  and  characteristic 
pieces  in  duet  form  in  which  throughout  both 
hands  of  the  primo  player  remain  in  the  five 
finger  positions.  The  secondo  part  is  of  inter- 
ediate  grade  intended  to  be  played  either  by^jthe  teacher 
• bv  a more  advanced  student.  Grades 
Regular  price,  $1.00. 


II  and  III. 


No.  43.  Recollections  of  Youth.  Op.  'n,rodu‘'°7  c.ash 

. r Price,  Postpaid 

1064.  A.  Sartorio  umiisept. 30,1914 

This  is  a new  set  of  four-hand  pieces  for  -v 

teacher  and  pupil  in  which  either  part  can  be  ® J3  g| 
taken  by  the  pupil.  The  primo  part  is  wi.hin 
the  compass  of  five  notes  although  the  bass  part 
is  possibly  a little  easier  of  the  two.  Each  has 
an  appropriate  title.  Regular  price,  $1.25. 


No  44 — Operatic  Four-Hand  Album 


Introductory  Cash 
, , Price , Postpaid 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are  e . 

particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually  pos-  p * ’ 

sible  to  arrange  them  in  orchestral  manner.  Our  ^ 

new  volume  is  modeled  upon  our  two  other  sue- 
cessful  collections,  namely,  “Standard  Opera 
Album,”  for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selections 
for  Violin  and  Piano.’’  Gems  from  all  standard 
operas.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 


No.  45 — Standard  Organist 

collection  in  popular  style,  containing 


Introductory  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 

pieces  of  intermediate  difficulty  chiefly;  just  Until  Sept.  30,1914 
such  a bo^k  as  good  organists  can  pick  up  at  any 
time  and  find  in  it  a piece  suitable  for  almost  any  ® $ |{j  R 
ordinary  occasion.  All  the  numbers  are  bright 
and  attractive  and  melodious  in  character,  printed 
from  special  large  plates.  Regular  price,  50 
cents. 
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No.  46 — Standard  Vocalist 

This  collection,  printed  from  large  and  hand- 
some plates,  con  ains  some  of  our  very  best 
songs,  chiefly  new,  and  by  popular  contemporary 
writers,  suitable  for  teaching,  for  recital,  for  con- 
cert and  for  the  home.  There  is  far  more 
material  in  this  book  than  one  usually  finds  in 
collections.  Regular  price,  50  cents.  


Introductory  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 
Until  Sept. 30,  1914 


No.  47 — Standard  Violinist. 


Twenty-  In,ro(luctory  Cash 

~ ~ . ' ...  ..  J n*  ^ Price,  Postpaid 

Seven  Pieces  for  Violin  and  riano  until sept.  30,1914 

This  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  violin  and 
piano  music  ever  compiled.  It  contains  many 
more  pieces  than  one  usually  finds  in  similar 
collections,  and  there  is  a larger  range  in  selec- 
tion. The  pieces  are  of  all  styles  and  suited 
to  all  possible  occasions,  within  the  range  of  the  average 
good  player.  Regular  price,  50  cents 


No.  48 — Eclectic  Course  of  Graded  pr'™dU|>i"pSid*,h 

Studies  in  Piano  Playing.  J.M.  Blose  Until  Sept.  30.1914 

A practical  course,  which  can  be  taken  up 
afer  the  instruction  hook  is  finished,  or  with 
pupils  who  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments.  The  exercises  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  are  extremely  simple.  It  would  act  as 
a.  supplementarv  work  to  anv  graded  course. 

60  pages  and  10fl  ovprc igns.  Regular  price,  $1.00. 


^o.  51  New  Rhymes  and  Tunes  for  Jn^oduetory  Cash 

. . , „ Price,  Postpaid 

Little  Pianists.  H.  Lramm  Unbi  sept .30,1914 

One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  books 
for  elementary  students,  this  work  may  be  taken  ® Jg  aC 
up  in  connection  with  any  primer  or  instruction 
book  and  the  children  may  begin  with  the  little 
pieces  while  they  are  learning  the  staff  nota- 
ion.  The  pieces  are  simple  and  tuneful.  Some  have 
accompanying  verses.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 
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Vo.  52 — 10  Five-Note  Recreations  for 


Introductory  Cash 

_ „ Price,  Postpaid 

Pianoforte.  Op.  110.  Mrs.  Krogmann  umiisept  30,1914 

These  excellent  little  teaching  pieces  are  about 
as  easy  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Through- 
out all  the  pieces  each  hand  lies  in  the  five- 
finger  position.  In  spite  of  the  technical  limi- 
tation that  this  places  upon  the  composer,  the 
pieces  are  decidedly  interesting  and  attractive. 

their  various  characteristic  rhythms  and  each  piece  is 
accompanied  by  appropriate  verses.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 


Thev  are 


No.  53.— Juvenile  Musical  introductory  _c..h 

Price,  Postpaid 

Poems.  Caro  Senour  Until  Sept.  30.1914 

This  is  a collection  of  twenty-nine  children’s 
songs  with  words  and  music  by  Caro  Senour. 

These  songs  are  intended  for  the  school,  kinder- 
garien  and  home.  The  composer  has  been  very 
successful  in  interesting  young  children,  and 
these  songs  cannot  fail  to  please.  They  are  varied  in  char- 
acter. The  verses  are  bright  and  pleasing  and  the  music 
tuneful  and  easy  to  sing.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 


No.  54 — Gallery  of  Distin 

guished  Musicians 

A collection  of  brief  portrait-biographies, 
is  the  third  collection  published 
form,  the  other  two  being  known  as 
lery  of  Musical  Celebrities.”  and  ‘‘The  Gallery 
of  Eminent  Musicians.’’  Though  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  brief,  they  are  as  authoritative  as  care  can 
make  them.  The  portraits  in  sepia  are  excellent.  Regular 
price,  75  cents. 


Introductory  Cash 
Price,  Postpaid 
Until  Sept  30,1914 

i his  p^j 

book  C 

The  Gal- 


I oepi.  ou.iji 

25 


It  contains 


No.  49.— “The  Rose  Maiden.”  '",rodu',or»  c„.h 

Price,  Postpaid 

r.  H.  Lowen  umiisept. 30.1914 

Our  new  edi  ion  of  this  cantata  is  now  ready,  nrf 

The  "Rose  Maiden”  is  one  of  the  most  popular  | L 

of  all  secular  cantatas,  and  should  be  in  the  M 
repertoire  of  every  Choral  Society  sufficiently 
proficient  for  this  production.  It  is  only  of  “ v 
intermediate  difficulty,  but  invariably  proves  pleasing  to 
both  singers  and  audi"nccK.  We  allow  a single  copy  only  to 
each  purchaser.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 


1914  NEW  ISSUES  ADDED 
No  PRESSER  COLLECTION 
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58 
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CLEMETI,  Sonatinas,  Op.  36. 
30  cents . 


TO  ' ntroductory  Cash 
1 ft  1 4 Pr*ce,  Postpaid 
1"14  Until  Sept  30,1914 

Regular  price,  $0.15 

KOHLER.  12  Preparatory  Lessons.  Op.  151. 

Regular  price,  50  cents 

MENDELSSOHN,  F.  Concerto  in  G Minor. 

Regular  price,  60  cents 

BRAHMS,  Hungarian  Dances,  Vol.  1 and  2. 

Regular  price,  #1 .00  each 
BRAHMS,  Hungarian  Dances,  2 Vols. 

Regular  price,  552 .00;  both.  . . . 

LECOUPPEY,  F.  Op.  20,  L’Agilite.  Regular 

price,  75  cents 

.LISZT,  F.  Consolations  and  Love  Dreams. 

Regular  price,  50  cents 

CO VACCAI,  N.  Pratical  Italian  Vocal  Method. 

^ Regular  price,  75  cents 

ca CZERNY,  C.  Op.  821.  160  Short  Exercises. 

Regular  price,  60  cents 

ctr CZERNY,  C.  Op.  335.  Legato  and  Staccato. 

Complete.  Regular  price,  75  cents 

M WAGNER,  E.  D.  First  Instruction  Book  for 

00  " the  Piano,  Part  I . Regular  price,  SI. 00. 

an CH AMINADE  ALBUM.  Regular  price, 

75  cents  , 

CO KUHNER.  Album  of  Instructive  pieces,  Vol. 

I.  Regular  price,  #1.00  

CQ SALON  ALBUM.  Vol.  1.  Regular  price, 

75  cents 

7Q SONATA  ALBUM,  Vol.  2.  Regular  price, 

71 ITALIAN  OVERTURES.  Regular  price, 

75  cents  

70 SCHUBERT.  FR.  Fantasias,  Impromptus, 

Moments  Musical  for  the  Pianoforte. 

Regular  price,  #1.00 

70 MOZART’S  SONATAS.  Vol.  2.  Regular 

price,  #1 .25 

74 CZERNY,  C.  School  of  Virtuosity,  Op.  365. 

* Regular  price,  #1 .25 
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No.  55  Great  Pianists  on  the  Art  of  'n,rodu''°' ;»  c,a>h 

rv.  c m . _ ~ - Price,  Postpaid 

Pianoforte  Playing.  J.  r.  Looke  Until  Sept  30.1914 

This  new  book  is  the  result  of  a great  number 
of  personal  conferences  conducted  by  .Tames 
Francis  Cooke  with  the  greatest  living  pianists 
of  our  time.  Each  chapter  is  devoted  to  a par- 
ticular pianist,  preceded  by  a portrait  and  a 
biography  and  supplemented  by  questions  in  style,  expres- 
sion, technic,  touch,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  answered  in  the 
text.  Regular  price,  $1.50. 
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THE  ETUDE 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 

H.  RAWLINS  BAKER : 


Aeolian  Kali,  New  York 


BECKER 

BOGERT 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer.  Teacher 

Steinway  Hull.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  L.  Ex-President  of  NY. Suite 
BAKITONK  Music  Teachers’  Asso- 

Aeolinii  Mali  ciation. 

Recitals  and  Lectures  New  York  City 


FALK 
HENRY : 


MOULTON 


NICHOLS 
PETERSILEA 
PORTER  “ 
STOCK 

Mr.  Stock  will  , 
students  of  Song. 

Y.  M.  i\  A.  151 

TRACY  ” 


JOHN  W.  Tenor  Concerts,  Recitals, 
Oratorios.  Vocal  Instruction 
Jt.tO  West  581  li  SI.,  New  York  City 


GEO.  CHAO  WICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Mr.  Stock  will  give  personal  attention  to  letters  from  prospective 
students  of  Song.  Address  Vocal  Studio, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.  ...  New  llaven.  Conn. 


CHARLES  LEE  Piano  Instruction 

Oer tided  Leschetizky  Exponent 

arnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N,  Y'. 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


BURROWES 


Course  of  Music  Study 
for  Teueliers. 

240  Iliirliland  tie..  Detroit,  llich. 


courtright; 

FLETCHER 
KERN 


y stein  of  Musical  Kin- 
dergarten— Normal  Course 
I 0 i.dnu  tic.  Itridircport.Coiiii. 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  1086,  Huston,  Mas 


MU.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 

Editor,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Composition. 
Strassbnrger  Conservatories  of  Music,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


B0RST«.Tc 
ORTH 


Music  Mss.  Corrected 
liestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOHN  Correspondence  Course 

See  Advertisement  in  This  Issue 

Ktelnert  Hull  - llostou 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


BARTEL 

CHICAGO 


OTTO  E. 

Plauo.  Violin.  Voice.  Theory,  Orchestra 
Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zelienople,  Pa. 


Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 
For  Illustrated  Circular  Address 
;:{»  Fine  Arts  Dldg.  Chicago,  III. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Pianoforte 
n«t  ruction 

Tel.  8296  Bryant 


WILLIAM  J.  Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant  to  Mr.  Oscar  Saengcr 
Address,  124  K.  92d  St.,Ne»v  York.  Tel.  48S1  Lenox 


H AROLD  CONCERT  IM  A NIST 

’tiplls  accepted.  For  terms  address: 

20  Fine  Arts  Building  Chlcugo 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Piano  Instruction 
Studio— Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  - Philadelphia 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 
101  W.  85th  St.,  New  York  City 

6 E.  Teacher  of  Plano 

80  Avery  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

stimonial  from  !>r.  William  Mason. 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 

combs: 

CRANE 
DETROIT 
DANA’S 
HAWTHORNE 
KNOX 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  MiihIo  and 
Dramatic  Art 

Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago  III. 


innhia  School  of  Mattie 
Clara  Osborne  Reed,  Director 

509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


liiiuhall  Hall 


i Conservatory,  70  I list  rue 
. Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  etc. 


Conservatory  of  Millie 
Establish  no  1867.  High  land  Ave* 

and  Oak  SI.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Broad  St,.  Conservatory  of  Music 

Gilbert  Itavnolds  Combs,  Dlreeto 

227-31  S.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia, 

Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Plano,  Voice,  Harmony,  Chorus,  < 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Studeuts.  50  Teachers 

530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Musical  Institute 

Warren,  Ohio 

Willlum  II.  Dana,  R.  A.  M.,  Pres. 


Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  W m.  E.  Bentley,  Director 


MARKS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


1 Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

2 West  121st  Street.  New  York 


School  of  Music.  Oratory 
an  .!  D rnniutic  Art 

42  8th  St., S. , Minneapolis,  Minn, 


NEW  HAVEN 

782  Chapel  Street 


NEW  YORK  1 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  The 

Thoro  courses:  cerfitlcates; 

diplomus;  free  booklet 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


nstitute  of  Musical  Art 
Frank  Dnmrosrh,  Director 
120  Claremont  Ave.,  New  Y’ork 


NEW  YORK 


American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 
Kate  S.  Chittenden,  Dean 
212  YV.  59th  St.,  New  York 


NEW  YORK 


School  of  Music  and  A rts 
Rnlfe  Leech  Sterner,  Director 

56-58  W.  97th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y- 


NORMAL 

OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer- 
tificates, Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs. L.  II.  Edwards.  Director  Portland,  Ore. 


PEABODY 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Harold  Randolph,  Direr. 

ML  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


S.C.I. 


and  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Theory,  Violin,  Orches- 
tra, Band.  Plano  Tuning.  Catalog  free.  Dayton,  Va. 


VIRGIL 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 


VIRGIL 
VONENDE 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  1 

For  full  particulars  address 

Mr.  A . K. v irtrll,  1 205 Cameron  Bid"., 

Cor.  Madison  Ave.  and  75-1 1 li  St.,  New  York 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  THE 

44  W.  85th  St.,  New  ^ ork,  N.  Y. 
'erwegh  Von  Elide, Director 


- C I!  1 1 • Whose  names  appear  in  the  Professional 

teachers,  schools  and  Conservatories  Directory  above  arc  among  the  foremost 

Musical  Educators  iti  America. 

Upon  request,  The  Etude  will  be  glad  to  furnish  advertising  rates  and  particulars. 


Piano  Tuning  Pays 

Learn  this  independent  profession  at  home 


Our  patented -Tune-a-Phone  simplifies  learning,  elim- 
inates guess  work,  assures  accuracy,  with  or  without 
a knowledge  of  music.  You  can  earn  #5  to  #15  a day 
and  regulate  your  own  hours. 

NlLts  BRVANT  MAKING  TESTS  OF  TRUE  TONE  BY  ^ j furnish  Action  Model  and  Tools.  Diploma 

TUNE-A-PHONE  granted.  Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money 

refunded.  Indorsed  by  highest  authorities. 

A graduate  writes:  “1  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  the  great  benefits  derived  from  your  course.  I would 
not  part  with  it  for  #1,000.00.  1 find  it  easy  to  make  as  high  as  #17.50  in  one  day.”  Write  for  Free  book. 

NII.ES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING,  235  Art  Institute.  Battle  Creek,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


Perfect  Hearing! 

for  sufferers  from  deafness.  Write  today  for  our  big  Introdue 
ton  Offer  on  tin-  seientilic  hearing  instrument — the  Perfected 


191 1 Diploma  Model 


New  M coirs  T 'l  Ft] 

Eiffht-Toiie  bar  I 1101)0 


(T 

Positive,  perfect  hearing  for  those  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness.  This  scientific 
iring  i 1 1 > t rinnent  b is  eight  dilTcieiit  sound  strengths,  instantly  changed  by  a touch  of  the  finger 
i tiny  s\\  ii  h.  Eight  times  as  powerf  l.  eight  times  as  efli<  ient,  eight  times  as  convenient, 
ight  Mini's  as  helpful  as  our  former  One  Tone  model. 

We  have  discontinued  all  our  American  Agon- 
v/lT0r  t-ies.  Tito  New  8-Tone  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  eold 


MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO. 


the  New  York  officer  at  the  special  laboratory 
her*’  extra  profits  A few  dollars,  payable 
rd,  secures  you  relief  from  your  amlct  on, 
hut  Have*  you  rnoro  than  one-hair  the  retail  nrleo. 
i un  “restored  noarinK.  ’ Send  Ut  .vour ^ddreuh. 

Dept,27.9fi  


FREE  TRIAL 

Ask  about  our  15  Days*  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Nothing  to  pay  l’or  a thorough  trial  on  your 
own  ears  in  your  own  home.  Don’t  delay 
■ end  at  once  for  the  valuable  M-nrs  booklet  free  and 
Uetoiln  of  our  liberal  Froo  Trial  Offer.  Write  today 


45  West  34«h  Street.  N<‘w  York,  N.  Y. 


1 
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? The  World  of  Music  B 

« All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical  X 

8q  world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly  jlp 

$ 

tSl 

flf 

At  Home 


A STATUE • to'  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica  is  to  be 
erected  in  Central  l’ark.  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  now 
lias  a pension  fund  for  its  members. 

It  is  announced  that  Cyril  Scott,  the  “Eng- 
lish Debussy,"  is  to  visit  America  this  year 
and  perform  some  of  his  works. 

It  is  possible  that  Saint-Saens,  the  most 
eminent  of  living  French  composers,  will  come 
to'  America  for  a short  time  in  the  coining 
season. 

The  Century  Opera  Company  of  New  York 
has  secured  the  right  to  produce  all  the  operas 
of  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari,  whose  .Jewels  of 
the  Madonna  aud  other  works  have  proved  so 
popular. 

A new  musical  magazine  has  been  launched. 
It  is  to  he  known  as  The  Canadian  Journal 
of  Music,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  en- 
couragement of  musical  life  in  the  Dominion 
and  the  dissemination  of  musical  news.  Good 
luck  to  it ! 

Milwaukee  has  been  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  having  opera  in  choral  form  pre- 
sented in  the  public  parks.  It  has  been  a 
complete  success,  the  audiences  having  con- 
sisted of  never,  less  than  7,000. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  has  tenta- 
tively arranged  to  give  the  following  operas 
in  English  during  the  coming  season : Aida, 
Madame  Butterfly,  Ofello,  .Jewels  of  the 
Madonna , Carmen,  Faust.,  Miynon,  Cinderella, 
Lakme,  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,  11  Troratore , 
Cavallerla  Rusticana,  Payliacd  and  Martha, 

Our  readers  will  regret  to  learn  that 
Arthur  Foote,  the  distinguished  American 
composer  of  Boston,  has  been  suffering  from 
appendicitis.  Luckily  lie  is  on  the  high  road 
to  recovery,  lie  was  forced,  however,  to  give 
up  his  summer  session  at  the  University  of 
California,  where  he  had  a wide  following. 

A fund  of  $250, OOf)  is  being  raised  in 
St.  Louis  for  an  opera  house.  $100,000  of 
this  sum  has  already  been  raised:  another 
$100,000  is  already  in  sight,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  $50,000  offer  of  the  late 
Adolphus  Busch  can  undoubtedly  he  revived. 
This  looks  as  if  St.  Louis  is  to  take  rank  as 
I a leading  American  opera  centre  in  the  near 
! future. 

(]  A plan  has  been  adopted  bv  the  New 
, Orleans  Music  Teachers'  Association  for  the 
standardization  of  music  teachers.  Examina- 
tion will  lie  imposed  upon  future  members  of 
the  organization,  and  study  classes  will  he 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  study  of  whatever  subjects  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  wish  to  under- 
take. 

Tiib  Social  C enter  Majazlnc,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  will  have  as  an  associate  editor,  in 
charge  of  the  music  department,  no  less  dis- 
tinguished a writer  than  Miss  Margaret 
Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President.  She 
hopes  that  the  music  department  of  the 
magazine  will  produce  “songs  which  will  he 
to  the  social  center  moveftient  what  the 
stirring  battle  songs  have  been  to  war  time.” 

The  plans  have  been  passed  for  the  new 
fine  arts  building  of  Southwestern  University. 


The  building  will  be  used  chiefly  to  accom- 
modale  (lie  departments  of  Music  and  An. 
It  will  have  a minimum  of  fiftv  teaching  and 
practice  rooms,  two  lecture  rooms  for  theory 
classes,  a large  Art  room,  an  Auditorium 
with  a seating  capacity  of  1,500  or  more, 
with  a stage  to'  care  for  a chorus  of  300, 
with  an  orchestra  of  fifty,  and  a three 
manual  pipe  organ.  The  music  department 
of  this  enterprising  university  is  in  charge 
of  Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

John  Barber! s,  ninety  years  old,  says 

Musical  America,  was  arrested  recently  for. 
asking  alms  in  front  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  He  told  the  police  that  he 
had  been  an  operatic  tenor  and  had  sung 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  before  the  Metro- , 
politan  was  built  and  as  a member  of  the; 
original  Metropolitan  company.  He  sang 
with  Patti,  Sembrich  and  Nordica,  be  said, 
but  poverty  had  come  to  him  with  old  age. 
The  magistrate  discharged  him  and  a purse 
was  made  up  for  him  among  the  spectators 
in  the  Night  Court. 

The  first  American  Congress  of  Catholic  | 
Organists  and  Choirmasters  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
sacred  music  has  just  been  held  at  Cliff 
Haven,  N.  Y\,  the  site  of  the  Catholic  Sum- 
mer School.  The  main  object,  of  the 
organization  (known  as  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory  of  America)  is  to  foster  fraternal  i 
assistance  and  encouragement  among  its 
members.  Many  resolutions  were  passed  at  •, 
this  the  first  congress  that  will  aid  very  1 
materially  in  the  cause  of  the  society.  Many 
prominent  organists  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico'  aud  Canada  were  present. 

A society  known  as  the  Stillman  Kelley  ! 
Publication  Society  has  been  formed  by  a 
number  of  prominent  Americans  interested  in 
music, ^ for  the  publication  of  Edgar  Stillman 
Kelley’s  principal  orchestral  works.  Mr. 
Kelley,  who  is  at  present  in  Europe  where 
his  works  have  been  received  with  well- 
merited  praise,  has  himself  suggested  that 
the  society  extend  its  scope  and  publish  the  j 
larger  orchestral  scores  of  other  composers,  i 
This  is  really  very  necessary.  There  is  rarely 
any  profit  in  the  publication  of  orchestral  1 
scores  of  high  merit  and  few  music  pub-  , 
Ushers  are  in  a position  to  publish  music  at  I 
a loss  for  the  sake  of  Art.  The  result  is  | 
that  many  worthy  works  in  the  larger  forms  | 
never  see  the  light  of.  day. 

This  has  been  a fatal  year  among  [ 
musicians.  Liebling,  Perkins,  Engelmann, 
Giorza,  Nordica,  Griswold,  to  name  only  a 
few,  have  passed  away,  and  now  comes  the 
news  that  William  Dressier  has  died  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  Death  was  caused  by  par- 
alysis of  the  heart.  He  was  born  in  Not- 
tingham, England,  of  German  parents.  He 
received  li  is  musical  education  at  Cologne 
Conservatory  and  later  conducted  the  Wies- 
baden Opera.  Dressier  came  to  America  in 
the  early  fifties  as  solo  pianist  and  ac- 
companist for  Ole  Bull.  After  several 
seasons  of  travel  he  settled  in  New  Y’ojk  as 
organist,  teacher  and  composer.  He  held 
appointments  as  organist  and  choirmaster  in 
many  of  the  leading  churches  in  New  Y’ork 
and  Brooklyn.  Dressier  also  did  much  edit- 
ing for  a music  publishing  firm.  Many  of 
his  arrangements,  adaptations  and  composi- 
tions have  appeared  in  The  Etude  from 
time  to  time,  and  all  serve  to'  show  his  ac- 
complished musicianship. 


Abroad 


A new  tomb  has  been  placed  in  the 
cathedral  at  Pozzuoli,  Italy,  to  the  memory 
of  Gambiattista  Pergolesi. 

The  Boston  Opera  Company  is  said  to 
have  lost  $(!<), 000  in  its  Paris  season. 

Giordano’, s Madame  Sans-Qi'ne  will  he 
given  in  Home  and  Turin  after  its  initial 
production  in  New  Y'ork  next  season. 

Not  very  often  does  music  of  a significant 
kind  get  written  for  the  trumpet,  but  a fine 
Theme  with  Variations  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  a French  composer,  M.  It.  Moulaert. 

Leschetizky  recently  went  to  Berlin  to 
have  an  operation  performed  on  his  eyes. 
Otherwise  he  seems  to  lie  as  active  as  ever. 

The  winner  of  the  I'rtx  do  Koine,  the  cele- 
brated prize  of  the  National  Conservatoire 
in  Paris,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  three 
years’  residence  in  Koine,  lias  been  won  by 
Marcel  Dupre,  a pupil  of  Widor.  the  cele- 
brated organist.  If  present  warlike  condi- 
tions prevail  M Dupres’  chances  of  going  to 
Italy  are  extremely  remote. 

Tiie  prize  of  20.000  francs  offered  liv  Mrs 
McCormick  for  the  best  lyric  opera  by  an 


Italian  lias  been  won  by  Giovanni  Pennacchio, 
a military  bandmaster.  The  work  is  entitled 
Errica,  and  will  be  produced  in  Parma,  wars 
permitting.  Mrs.  McCormick  is  the  daughter 
of  John  I).  Rockefeller,  and  the  wife  of  Harold 
s.  McCormick,  chairman  of  the  directors  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

The  Em  press  of  Ireland  disaster  seems  for 
some  reason  to  have  quickly  slipped  out  of 
the  public  mind.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
musicians  and  artists  in  England  have  been 
as  prompt  as  ever  in  giving  benefit  concerts 
in  aid  of  those  who  suffered  loss  and  be- 
reavement. There  have  been  concerts  given 
in  Liverpool  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
musicians  forming  the  ship's  hand,  who  went 
down  with  t ho  vessel. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  inveterate  letter- 
writer  as  Richard  Wanner?  A firm  in 
Leipzig  is  collecting  his  epistolary  efforts  to 
be  published  in  fifteen  volumes,  comprising 
in  all  four  thousand  eight  hundred  letters. 
Considering  the  length  of  many  of  these 
letters,  the  fifteen  volumes  would  represent 
the  life-achievement  of  a quite  voluminous 
literary  author.  In  addition  Wagner  wrote 
Innumerable  pamphlets  and  hooks.  When  in 
the  world  did  he  find  time  to  compose  his 
music-dramas  ? 
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Richard  Strauss  recently  attained  bis 
fiftieth  birthday,  and  in  honor  of  the  event 
Herr  Nicolas  Manskopf  has  deckled  to  found 
n Richard  Strauss  Museum  at  Frankfurt,  his 
native  city.  In  the  meantime,  as  Henry  l . 
Finck  remarks  in  the  New  York  Evening 
j’n.s'f  “nothing  succeeds  like  failure.  Richaid 
Strauss's  most  ardent  admirers  do  not  claim 
that  his  Lee/cnd  of  Joseph  is  a success,  yet 
it  is  said  lie  has  received  $25,000  for  a sea- 
son's exclusive  control  of  it.” 

Professor  Max  Meyer-Olbersleben,  direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Wurzburg,  in  Germany,  has  recently  been 
o-iven  the  title  of  Privy  Councillor  (Ilofratt 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  This  is  one  of  the 
highest  distinctions  in  Germany  and  is  given 
in  recognition  of  Prof.  Meyer-Olbersleben  s 
long  and  brilliant  service  as  a teacher,  com- 
poser and  conductor.  Professor  Meyer-Olbers- 
leben was  brought  up  at  Weimar  under  the 
eye  of  Franz  I.iszt,  whose  pupil  and  assistant 
lie  was  for  many  years. 

The  famous  National  Opera  of  Paris  is 
said  to  be  facing  ruin.  The  losses  during 
the  past  season  averaged  $12,000  a month 
and  the  season  has  closed  with  a deficit 
of  $200,000. 

“The  sweetest  music  in  all  the  world,  ’ 
announces  the  London  Music,  ‘is  the  hotn 
of  plenty  and  the  trumpet  of  fame.  And 
the  worst,  we  presume,  is  that  played  by  the 
horns  of  a dilemma. 

Lady  Hardinge,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  who  died  recently  in  London,  was  said 
to  be  the  finest  amateur  violinist  in  England. 
She  was  the  owner  of  a Stradivarius  valued 
at  $10,000. 

The  recent  sale  of  the  Covent  Garden 
property  in  London  has  not  affected  the 
Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  Opera  House 
in  any  way.  There  are  still  thirty-four  years 
to  run  of’  the  lease  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  opera  syndicate. 

Socialism  is  gaining  ground  everywhere, 
it  seems.  An  affray  between  the  citizens  and 
soldiery  of  Milan  resulted  in  the  closing  ot 
the  opera  house.  The  street  fighters  claimed 
to  he  socialists. 

Xavier  Scharwenka,  the  eminent  pianist 
anil  composer,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Klindworth-Schanvenka  Conserva- 
tory in  Berlin,  and  has  founded  a “Master 
Piano  School"  of  his  own,  where  he  will  be 
assisted  by  Martha  Siebold  and  his  daughter, 
Isolde  Scharwenka. 

In-  a fire  which  occurred  near  the  Imperial 
Opera  House  in  Moscow',  Russia,  much  of  the 
opera  scenery  was  burned,  including  nearly 
180  pieces  of  decorative  art,  some  of  it  by 
famous  painters.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
about  half  a million  roubles  ($250,000). 

The  good  aldermen  of  Munich  have  de- 
cided to  name  a street  of  their  city  in  honor 
of  Richard  Strauss.  So  far  we  have  not 
heard  of  a MacDowell  Street  or  Stephen 
Foster  Street  in  anv  American  city,  though 
hundreds  of  cities  and  streets  have  been 
named  after  men  w'ho  have  done  far  less  for 
the  country — even  in  their  own  section  of  it ! 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  paid  a signal 
tribute  to  Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  who  has  done 
much  to  develop  Russian  musical  art  in  Eng- 
land. The  Czar  has  conferred  upon  him  the 
order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  the  highest  _ order 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  a civilian  in  the 
Russian  Empire.  Sir  Joseph  is  the  first 
Englishman  to  be  so  honored. 

The  Covent  Garden  premiere  of  Zandonai  s 
Francesca  da  Rimini  was  a distinct  success. 
Zandonai's  Concliita  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived in  America  two  seasons  ago,  and  there 
seem  to  be  indications  that  Zandonai  is  a 
man  with  whom  the  future  will  have  to 
reckon. 


writing  Europe  Is  under  a war-cloud  which 
envelops  Belgium  and  Holland  perhaps  more 
thickly  than  any  other  point,  since  these 
countries  would  provide  Germany  wnth  the 
long-sought  extension  of  her  seacoast.  In 
which  case  Brussels  will  witness  a perform- 
ance of  the  Cain  and  Abel  tragedy  of  more 
colossal  proportions  than  ever  Felix  Wetn- 
gartner  conceived. 

The  Japanese,  remarks  Le  Minestral,  con- 
tinue to  “oecidentalize"  themselves.  There  is 
to-day  in  Tokio  a theatre  constructed  on  the 
European  plan  in  which  gratuitous  popular 
performances  of  opera  and  plays  are  given. 
At  these  performances,  as  at  all  others,  box 
olfice  attendants  are  present  to  show  the 
spectators  to  their  seats,  but  these  at- 
tendants, says  the  French  journal,  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
courteous,  serviceable  and  silent, . and  are 
restrained  from  accepting  gratuities.  The 
spectators  form  a model  audience,  and  per- 
fect order  reigns  in  the  vast  auditorium, 
which  seats  no  less  than  three  thousand 
people.  As  soon  as  the  performance  begins 
the  silence  is  such  that  you  could  hear  the 
proverbial  pin  drop,  and  the  audience  is  so 
quiet  that  no  police  are  present.  The  free 
performances,  which  are  excellent  in  all  re- 
spects, are  also  longer  than  would  be  con- 
sidered desirable  in  Europe  or  America,  as 
they  commence  at  five  in  the  evening  and 
continue  until  five  the  next  morning. 

Whatever  other  outcome  the  European 
war  may  have,  it  will  unquestionably  put  a 
stop  to'  most  of  tlie  musical  activities _ in 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  important  musical 
centres.  Trieste  will  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
peat last  year's  fine  operatic  achievement. 
There  were  eighty-three  representations  of 
opera  given  there,  made  up  as  follows : 
Thirteen  performances  of  Tristan  und  Isolde; 
thirteen  of  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  W’est  ,• 
fifteen  of  Parsifal;  seven  of  Carmen;  six  of 
Don  Pasquale ; four  of  Traciata ; nine  of 
Gioconda;  five  of  Elixir  d’Amore,  and  nine 
of  M me.  Butterfly.  These  figures  represent 
a remarkable  condition  of  affairs  since  they 
show  that  the  people  of  Trieste  prefer  either 
what  is  best  of  the  old  or  else  what  is  good 
of  the  new.  Parsifal  with  fifteen  repre- 
sentations heads  the  list,  and  is  seconded  bv 
Tristan,  and  of  all  things  The  Girl  of  the 
Hidden  Mcst.  This  indicates  anything  but 
the  stereotyped  acceptance  of  a few  old 
favorites  to  the  exclusion  of  the  unusual, 
which  is  all  too  common  in  operatic  centres 
enjoying  government  subsidies— or  the  Amer- 
ican equivalent  of  capitalistic  endowments 
and  “guarantee  funds.” 

The  increased  respect  the  world  is  paying 
to  music  and  musicians  is  noticeable  iu  the 
new  British  Army  Order,  which  now  makes 
it  possible  for  all  military  bandmasters  in 
tlrt»  British  Army  to  attain  the  commissioned 
rank  of  lieutenant.  In  England  at  oue  time, 
it  will  be  remembered,  musicians  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  were  classed  as  “rogues  and 
vagabonds.”  Nowadays  the  musician  may 
rank  as  “an  officer  and  a gentleman."  On 
the  continent  eminent  musicians  are  fre- 
quently given  high  military  rank,  but  this 
is  an  honor  given  only  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  is  somewhat  analogous  to'  the 
knighthood  bestowed  by  the  English  monarch 
on  leading  musicians.  In  the  American  army 
the  hand  is  under  the  control  of  the  ad- 
jutant, and  at  the  present  time  it  is  npt 
possible  for  a bandmaster  to  hold  commis- 
sioned rank.  lie  is  an  enlisted  man,  and 
can  go'  up  for  examination  to  pass  for  his 
lieutenancy  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  On  gain- 
ing the  rank,  however,  he  would  cease  to  be 
connected  with  the  band.  The  single  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  the  present  bandmaster 
of  the  Marine  band,  who  holds  the  rank  of 
lieutenant. 


HIS  LITTLE  JOKE. 


BY  TREVENfN  DAWSON. 
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Paris  is  not  usually  backward  in  erecting 
statues  to  those  who  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion within  its  walls,  but  oddly  enough  there 
is  no  statue  to'  Rossini.  The  omission,  ac- 
cording to  the  l.ondon  Dailu  Chronicle,  is  to 
be  supplied,  and  a statue  is  to  be  erected  in 
Auteuil,  where  is  situated  the  Home  for 
Poor  Musicians,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  generosity  of  Rossini.  He  bequeathed 
4,000,000  francs  to  this  excellent  institution. 

The  successor  to  Dr.  Friedrich  Nieeks  as 
Professor  of  Music  at  Edinburgh  University 
will  be  Mr.  Donald  Tovey.  w'ho  has  earned 
a high  reputation  iu  England  as  a composer, 
theorist,  writer  and  executant.  Among  his 
sponsors  were  Sir  George  Henschel.  Sir  Hu- 
bert Parry,  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  Max  Stcin- 
liach  of  Cologne,  and  others  of  note.  Joseph 
Joachim  used  to  say  that  "not  a note  of  the 
old  or  of  the  modern  masters  was  unknown 
to  Tovey.” 

In  commemoration  of  the  sixty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Thiirin- 
gen  Siingerhund  more  than  four  thousand 
singers  recently  gathered  at  Eisenach, 
Thiirlngen,  the  birthplace  of  John  Sebastian 
Bacb.  An  imposing  pageant  was  the  "festi- 
val parade”  of  the  singing  societies,  included 
in  which  was  a large  wagon,  draped  with 
flags  and  accompanied  by  knights  in  armor, 
bearing  the  figures  of  Tannhii  user  and 
Elizabeth.  The  procession  ascended  the  hill 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Wartburg.  where  an 
immense  pavilion  had  been  erected  for  the 
performance. 

Felix  Weincartner’s  opera,  Cain  and 
Abel,  was  received  with  great  success  at 
Darmstadt.  It  is  now  being  translated  iDto 
French  for  a production  at  the  ThPiltre  de 
la  Monnale  in  Brussels.  At  the  moment  of 


Ernst  Pauer,  pianist  and  composer, 
must  always  have  his  little  joke,  even 
when  it  was  only  a question  of  dry  busi- 
ness transactions.  Having  been  comtnis-  — 
sioned  by  a firm  of  music  publishers  to 
make  a certain  pianoforte  arrangement  of 
Schubert’s  Rosanvundc  Overture,  he  sent 
in,  along  with  the  duly  executed  MS.,  his 
account  worded  in  this  way:  “For  Miss 

Rosamond’s  ’ new  dress ” so-and-so 

much  ! 

On  another  occasion  he  sent  one  of  his 
pupils  to  a music  sellers  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  ask  for  some  piece  as  “ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Pauer  for  32  fingers  and 
8 thumbs!”  The  dumbfoundeded  assist- 
ant declared  not  only  that  they  had  not 
got  it,  but  that  it  had  never  been  pub- 
lished in  such  a form.  But  the  customer 
insisting  that  it  had,  and  must  he  pro- 
duced, one  of  the  firm  was  appealed  to. 

After  a moment’s  puzzled  consideration 
he  burst  out  laughing,  and  sent  the  em- 
ploye to  fetch  from  the  shelves  Mr. 
Patter’s  arrangement  of  the  piece  in  ques- 
tion for  two  pianofortes  and  four  per- 
formers ! 


John  McCormack  and  Fritz  Kreisler 
hearing  themselves  on  the  Victrola 

“Angels’  Serenade”  Victor  Record  88479 

The  famous  Irish  tenor’s  exquisite  singing, 
with  a delicate  obbligato  by  the  noted  Austrian 
violinist,  is  a delightful  combination  that  is  possi- 
ble only  on  the  Victrola. 

And  hearing  these  artists  on  the  Victrola  is  just 
as  though  you  were  hearing  them  in  real  life — but 
even  in  real  life  they  have  never  been  heard 
on  the  concert  stage  together. 


Tindale  Cabinet  Company 

No.  1 West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Please  send  me  DESIGN  BOOK  No.  1, 
explaining  fully  the  advantages  of 

TINDALE  MUSIC  CABINETS 
“A  Place  for  every  piece; 
Every  piece  in  its  place. 

Wide  variety  of  designs,  sizes  and  finishes. 
Cabinets  for  sheet  music,  music  books  and 
music  rolls.  Si 5 up.  Convenient  terms. 

Name 

Street  

City 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  And  Victor  Needles 
/he  cumhinatwu . There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

Victrolas  $15  to  $200.  Victors  $10  to  $100 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  V.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a Famous  Authority 

Conducted  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 


Always  send  your  full  name  and  address.  No  questions  will  be  answered  when  this 
has  been  neylccted. 

Only  your  initials  or  a chosen  nom  de  plume  will  be  printed. 

Make  your  iiucstions  short  and  to  the  point. 

Questions  regarding  particular  pieces,  metronomic  markings,  etc.,  not  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  greater  number  of  Etude  readers,  will  not  be  considered. 


Theo.  Presser  Co. 
Publications 
Issued  Sept.,  1914 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to  teachers, 
upon  request,  at  our  usual  large  professional 
discounts.  Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in 
order  ing. 

PIANO  SOLOS  Grade  Price 

11876  The  First  Lesson,  Op.  110, 

No.  1 . . . C.  W.  Krogmanu  1 .25 

11877  A Hammock  Lullaby,  Op. 

110,  No.  2, 

C.  W.  Krogmann  1 .25 

11878  The  Volunteers,  Op.  llo, 

No.  3 . . . C.  W.  Krogmann  1 .25 

11879  The  Meadow  Brook,  Op.  110, 

No.  4...C.  W.  Krogmann  1 .25 

11880  Twinkling-  Stars,  Op.  110, 

No.  5.  . . C.  W.  Krogmann  1 .25 

11881  The  Feather,  Op.  110,  No. 

6  C.  W.  Krogmann  1 .25 

11882  Morning  Song,  Op.  110,  No. 

7  C.  W.  Krogmann  1 .25 

11883  The  Autumn  Breeze,  Op. 

110,  No.  8. 


C.  W.  Krogmann  1 

.25 

11884  Evensong,  Op.  110.  No.  9, 

C.  W.  Krogmann  1 

.25 

11885 

The  Comical  Clown,  Op.  110, 

No.  10.  .C.  W.  Krogmann  1 

.25 

11896 

Ours  Is  a Grand  Old  Flag, 

Geo.  L.  Spaulding  1 

.25 

11802 

Gnomes’  Dress  Parade, 

March....  M.  Loeb-Evans  2 

.40 

11803 

Bunch  of  Pansy  Blossoms, 

Waltz....  M.  Loeb-Evans  2 

.30 

11804 

Dream  of  the  Daisies,  Polka, 

M.  Loeb-Evans  2 

.30 

11805 

Modest  Forge i-me-Not,  Ma- 

zurka M.  Loeb-Evans  2 

.30 

11806 

Gay  Johnny  Jump-up,  Galop, 

M.  Loeb-Evans  2 

.30 

11807 

Parade  of  the  Flowers, 

March....  M.  Loeb-Evans  2 

.30 

11825 

Independence  Day, 

Geo.  L.  Spaulding  2 

.25 

11827 

Flag  Day.  Geo.  L.  Spaulding  2 

.25 

11828 

Columbus  Day, 

Geo.  L.  Spaulding  2 

FOUR  HANDS 

.25 

11778 

Tarantelle E.  Kronke  3(4 

.80 

11848 

Military  March, 

E.  F.  Christiani  3 

.40 

11849 

Sailors’  Song, 

E.  F.  Christiani  3 

.60 

11851 

Hunting  Song, 

E.  F.  Christiani  3(4 

.60 

11852 

On  the  Flag  Ship,  March, 

E.  F.  Christiani  3(4 

.60 

11853 

The  Charge.  E.  F.  Christiani  3(4 

.60 

11919 

Benedict,  March, 

F.  P.  Atherton  3(4 

.60 

11850 

Soldier’s  Dream, 

E.  F.  Christiani  4 

TWO  PIANOS— FOUR  HANDS 

.GO 

11856 

Melody  in  F,  Op.  3,  No.  1, 

A.  Rubinstein  3 (4 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

.00 

11864 

Scotch  Fantasy. H,  D.  Hewitt  3 

.60 

11865 

Marcia  Pomposa, 

II.  D.  Hewitt  3 

.60 

118GG 

Marche  Heroique, 

H.  D.  Hewitt  3 

.60 

11867 

From  the  North.  Mazurka, 

H.  1).  Hewitt  3 

.60 

11871 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Romance, 

Ii.  Parker  3 

.00 

11891 

Berceuse.  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeek  3 

.00 

11892 

Humoresque, 

W.  C.  E.  Seeboeek  4 

PIPE  ORGAN 

.50 

11812 

La  Harpe  Celeste.  C.  J.  Grev  3 

.60 

11835 

Marche  Nuptiale, 

Geo.  N.  Rockwell  3 

.50 

11840 

Adoration,  Chant  Angelique. 

Geo.  N.  Rockwell  3 

.50 

11860 

Menuet  in  D, 

Mozart-Frvsinger  3 

.50 

1 1 H70 

Canzonetta.Geo.  N.  Rockwell  3 

.00 

11813 

Meditation,  in  E Flat, 

T.  D.  Williams  4 

VOCAL 

.50 

1 1890 

The  Song  the  Angels  Sing, 

in  F H.  Wildermere  3 

.60 

1 1906 

Oh  Fair,  O Sweet  and  Holy, 

High  in  F...Otto  Cantor  3 

.35 

11770 

Hunting  Song  of  the  Cliff- 
dwellers,  in  G, 

Carlos  Troyer  3 

.50 

11775 

He  Leadeth  Me,  in  G, 

Arthur  E.  James  3 

.60 

11873 

Good-Bye,  Med.  V.  in  F. 

F.  Paolo  Tosti  3 

.50 

11874 

Good-Bye,  High  V.  in  G, 
(Violin  Obi.), 

F.  Paoli  Tosti  3 

.50 

1 1875 

Good-Bye,  Low  V.  in  E 

Flat F.  Paoli  Tosti  3 

.50 

1 1950 

I’d  Live  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Storm,  Bar.  in  D, 

H.  C.  Rakemann  3 

.50 

1 1801 

June,  in  B Flat, 

G.  Waring  Stebbins  4 

.2 .5 

11895 

Love's  Fortune,  in  I), 

W.  C.  E.  Seeboeek  4 

.40 

1 1917 

Flower  Song,  from  “Faust," 
Med.  V.  in  B Flat, 

Ch.  Gounod  4 

.f  ) 

1 1928 

Dreams,  in  A, 

Nicholas  Douty  4 

o - 

1 1 809 

Bobolink,  High  V.  in  E Flat 

J.  W.  Bischoff  5 

.7  5 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Q.  When  did  Beethoven  first  begin  to  shore 
signs  of  deafness?  Is  there  any  music  of  his 
written  at  that  time  which  indicates  his  feel- 
ings on  the  matter ? — E.  L. 

A.  Soon  after  1800.  When  he  wrote  his 
second  symphony  the  symptoms  of  the  malady 
were  already  showing  themselves,  lie  did  not 
show  any  marks  of  it  in  his  music,  at  least 
not  at  once.  lie  wrote  no  work  which  had 
any  reference  to  his  deafness,  although  he 
composed  a string  quartette  celebrating  his 
recovery  from  another  illness.  The  deafness 
<umc  oh  so  gradually  that  It  could  only  show 
in  his  music  by  a comparison  of  some  of  his 
early  with  some  of  his  latest  works.  It  has 
been  stated,  for  example,  that  lie  would  not 
have  composed  his  ninth  symphony,  his  latest 
string  quartettes,  nor  his  sonatas.  Op.  10(1, 
109  or  111,  in  the  vein  which  lie  adopted,  if 
he  had  possessed  tire  power  of  hearing. 

Although  an  advanced  composer  does  not 
need  to  hear  his  music  to  create  it  properly, 
yet  many  critics  aver  that  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  music  heard  and  unheard  dur- 
ing the  process  of  its  creation,  and  there  may 
have  been  some  such  difference  In  the  ease  of 
Beethoven.  Some  maintain  that  the  speed 
and  rhythmic  effects  of  his  later  works  were 
influenced  by  his  own  heart-beats,  which  he 
could  probably  hear. 

The  deafness  itself  was  of  a syphilitic 
nature,  a dreadful  legacy  from  a dissipated 
father. 

Beethoven  has  left  records  enough,  in  writ- 
ing, as  to  how  greatly  he  was  influenced  and 
affected  by  his  affliction.  At  first  he  thought 
of  suicide,  but  be  finally  decided  that  he 
would  go  on  with  his  career  and  would  defy 
fate.  He  was  so  entirely  deaf  when  he  com- 
posed tile  ninth  symphony  that  tie  could  not 
hear  the  frenzied  applause  with  which  the 
work  was  greeted,  although  he  was  on  the 
stage  at  the  time. 

Q.  There  was  recently  a prize  offered  by  a 
famous  choral  society  for  a setting  of  some 
words  in  “the  form  of  a madrigal.”  Will  you 
kindly  let  me  know  what  exactly  a mailrigal 
is?— B.  T.  M. 

A.  ‘Madrigal”  Is  one  of  the  most  doubtful 
and  hazy  words  in  music.  Some  derive  it 
from  "Madre”  (mother),  and  believe  that  it 
began  with  songs  to  the  Virgin.  Others  de- 
rive it  from  "JIandra”  (a  sheep  fold),  and 
believe  that  the  earliest  madrigals  were  pas- 
toral in  character.  Still  others  derive  tile 
word  from  the  Dawn  and  think  tiiat  the  ear- 
liest madrigals  were  bright  morning-songs  like 
the  Alba  or  Aubade  of  the  Troubadours. 

Tills  much  is,  however,  established — the 
madrigal  was  the  earliest  form  of  skilful 
secular  composition.  Willaert,  De  Bore,  and 
even  earlier  Flemish  composers,  wrote  madri- 
gals. At  that  time  all  skillful  music  was 
vocal,  and  never  solo-singing,  but  always 
contrapuntal  music  of  several  parts  or  voices. 

By  a careful  study  of  the  old  madrigals  T 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  : the  true  mad- 
rigal was  always  a complex  contrapuntal  com- 
position of  many  parts.  It  was  always  “a 
capella,”  that  is,  without  any  instrumental 
accompaniment.  It  never  carried  a continu- 
ous melody  in  any  one  voice  as  is  often  done 
in  the  glee  or  part-song,  hut  each  voice  was 
made  of  equal  Importance  in  the  structure, 
portions  of  the  melodic  form  appearing  now 
in  one  and  now  in  the  other.  The  madrigals 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  arc  among  the  best 
examples  in  the  world,  and  they  clearly  hear 
out  the  definition  I have  given  above.  But 
there  are  many  recent  composers  who  label 
their  compositions  “Madrigals”  without  quite 
knowing  what  they  mean  by  this  title. 

Q.  Is  there  any  recognized  examining  body 
in  music  in  America  in  which  one,  can  pass 
examinations  in  theory  (not  in  playing) 
similar  to  those  offered  in  England  by  such 
institutions  as  I ondon  University,  Durham 
University,  etc.  It  is  possible  to  enter  these 
(■■laminations  in  England,  without  attending 
the  university,  which  ads  merely  as  an  exam 
ining  body.  Is  there  any  simitar  institution, 
in  America  which  has  simitar  high  prestige? — 
B.  D.  K. 

A.  There  are  no  Institutions  of  such  high 
grade  which  give  examinations  to  outsiders 
in  America  (although  the  Associated  Board 
examinations  are  hold  In  Canada).  The 
American  College  of  Organists,  however,  has 
given  such  examinations  and  of  fairly  high 
i a nk.  It  Is  possible  that  Mr.  George  E. 
Whiting,  the  celebrated  composer  and  organ- 
ist, can  give  you  detailed  Information  regard- 
ing these,  lie  resides  in  Boston  (Jamaica 
rlain  District)  and  has,  I believe,  been  one  of 
the  examining  board. 


Q.  I have  always  understood  that  the  word 
stretto  means  with  increased  speed,  but  I am 
told  that  it  also  has  other  meanings.  Would 
you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  in  what  other 
connections  the  word  is  used ? — B.  G. 

A.  The  word  “ Stretto ” means  narrowed  or 
pressed  together.  Our  English  word  “strait” 
or  “straitened"  is  derived  from  it.  There- 
fore in  one  sense  it  would  mean  pressing  the 
parts  together — that  is,  increasing  the  speed. 
But  in  a fugue  it  is  used  iu  a different  way. 
Here  it  means  the  taking  of  certain  phrases 
(subject  and  answer)  and  overinpping  or 
“telescoping'’  them  into  each  other.  This 
also  would  be  a species  of  compression  but 
different  from  that  compression  that  increases 
the  speed.  Take  Bach's  fugue,  No.  9,  in 
Volume  II  of  the  “Well-Tempered  Clavichord” 
and  look  at  the  first  six  notes,  then  discover 
them  at  once  repeated  (a  fifth  higher)  in  the 
tenor  voice.  That  Is  not  a stretto,  but  if  you 
look  further  into  the  fugue  you  will  find  those 
six  notes  jammed  and  compressed  together  in 
many  different  ways,  sometimes  in  two,  some- 
times in  four  voices.  That  will  give  you  the 
comprehension  of  what  "Stretto”  means  in  a 
fugue. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  Is  meant 
by  the  terms  plagal  and  authentic? — M.  O. 

A.  The  Greek  word  “plagios”  moans  slant- 
ing. The  plagal  scale  was  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  it  slanted  from  both  ends  to  the 
keynote  which  was  in  the  centre.  You  must 
remember  that  the  old  Greek  music  was  prob- 
ably purely  melodic  (monophonic)  without 
harmonic  support.  If  the  ancient  Greeks  had 
any  harmony  at  all  it  was  possibly  a drone- 
bass,  like  that  of  a hag-pipe.  They  called 
their  tonal  combinations  "Sumplionia,”  and 
there  exists  to-day  in  Italy  a hag-pipe  called 
"zumpogna.”  In  their  harps  and  kitharas, 
with  few  strings,  they  got  many  different 
combinations  of  structure  by  arranging  the 
tones  and  semitones  in  different  order.  Some 
of  these  scales  had  their  keynote  at  the 
lop  and  bottom  (authentic),  hut  others 
placed  it  in  the  centre  ipiagal).  If  you  will 
play  “Scots  wha  hae"  without  any  harmony 
you  will  see  that  this  ancient  melody  was 
originally  in  a plagal  scale,  hut  the  modern 
harmonists  have  obliterated  this  effect,  and 
in  this  connection  I may  add  that  the  old 
Gaelic  music  (played  or  sung  without  anv 
harmony  or  with  only  a drone-bass)  probably 
comes  nearer  to  the  old  Greek  music  than 
many  of  the  musical  historians  dream  of. 

Q.  In  some  passages  I note  that  eighth 
notes  and  sixteenth  notes  arc  printed  with 
the  hooks  run  into  straight  lines  binding 
them  together.  In  other  places  these 
straight  lines  are  broken  and  each  note  has 
an  individual  hook.  Docs  this  make  any 
difference  in  the  mode  of  execution ? 

A.  In  instrumental  music  yes  ; in  vocal 
music  no.  The  rule  is  to  group  instrumental 
music  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  the 
rhythm,  or  "Time,"  to  the  eve,  and  thus 
help  sight-reading.  Thus  in  (5-8,  9-8,  and 
12-8  rhythms  tile  eighth-notes  should  he 
grouped  in  threes  and  the  sixteenth-notes 
in  sixes,  when  they  fall  normally,  hut  in 
-1-4  rhythm  the  eighths  would  he  grouped  in 
twos  or  fours  and  Die  sixteenths  in  fours. 
When  this  rule  is  departed  from  it  Is  to 

show  some  especial  point  of  phrasing,  or  a 
staccato  note. 

In  vocal  music  the  simple  rule  is  to  group 
whatever  is  sung  on  n single  syllable  in  one 
group,  binding  tile  notes  together  both  by 
the  flags  of  the  stems  and  by  slurs.  But 
when  very  many  notes  fall  on  a single  syl- 
lable, filling  u measure  or  mote,  then  the  in- 
strumental rule  of  grouping  is  followed. 

Q.  Can  you  within  the  limits  of  IhU 

column  explain  how  a musician  who  had  not 
studied  the  voice  can  distinguish  between  a 
“placed”  ami  a natural  ( uncultivated ) 
voice/  W.  I-’. 

A.  One  can  tell  the  uncultivated  voice 

by  some  of  the  had  qualities  mentioned  in 
my  answer  to  the  preceding  question.  There 
will  he  evident  effort,  yet  the  tones  will  not 
carry  far.  There  will  he  an  over-prominence 
and  yet  a blurring  of  consonants.  There 
will  he  a false  pronunciation,  a dwelling 

upon  the  wrong  vowel,  in  such  words  as 
“Time,"  “Life,”  "Blame,”  "Down,”  “Moist." 
etc.  There  will  he  an  instant  of  impure 
pitch  at  the  beginning  of  every  phrase. 
There  will  he  breathing  at  the  wrong  places, 
and  manv  other  faults  besides  ; and  many 
of  these  faults  will  he  present  even  when  the 
singer  Is  vocally  gifted  and  has  musical 
taste,  hut  has  had  no  Instruction. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  woid,  cash  witli  orders. 


ORGANIST  desires  position.  Address,  K, 
207  N.  Main  Street,  Jersey  Shore,  Peuna. 


LEARN  IN  TWO  WEEKS  to  start  chil- 
dren right.  A.  Agues  Shepard,  Orange,  N,  J. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdo.vne.  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  LADY  ORGANIST 

wishes  position,  also  accompanist.  Address, 
Mrs.  It.  B.,  Box  257,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har- 
mony. Dr.  Alfred-Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


PIANIST.  Send  $1  for  my  booklet.  “What 
and  How  to  Play  for  Pictures,”  and  75  pages 
of  descriptive  music.  E.  A.  Aheru,  Moving 
Picture  Theatre,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


LATE  SONG  HITS.  “Panama”-  and 
“There’s  a Girl  in  Pennsylvania.”  15  cents 
by  mail,  both  25  cents.  The  Crescent  Com- 
pany, Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  iu  Har- 
mony and  Composition  under  Boston  Organ- 
ist and  Teacher.  Raymond  Robinson,  New- 
bury Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PIANO  TEACHERS!  Do  you  want 
unique  teaching  system  that  will  fascinate 
pupils?  For  free  descriptive  literature  ad- 
dress Wilbur  Foilett  Unger,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


ISLE  OF  MYSTERY.  The  latest  waltz 
success  is  most  fascinating  with  its  striking 
melodies  and  chord  effects.  Grade  3%.  15 

cents  postpaid.  II.  M.  Smith,  Publisher,  219 
Redmond  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N J. 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON,  Pianoforte 
Instruction:  Lectures,  Recitals  (Russian 

Music).  Studio  address,  No.  2 Walnut 
Street  (Beacon  Hill),  Boston,  Mass.  Ex- 
planatory literature  sent  upon  request. 


PIANO  TUNING  BY  CORRESPON- 
DENCE! A practical  course  in  Tuning. 
Regulating.  Repairing.  Shop  experience 
right  at  home.  Lundberg  & Company,  No. 
140  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED!  Violin  players  and  teachers, 
who  wish  to  make  good  side  money  without 
any  great  expense  to  them,  save  a few  hours 
time  now  and  then,  write  at  once,  giving 
references,  Schmidt  Bros.  Company,  2003  E. 
4th  Street,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
correspond  with  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  Car- 
negie Hall.  Manhattan,  or  the  publishers,  re- 
garding the  introduction  of  the  Russell 
Systems  of  Music  Study  for  Pianists,  Vocalists 
and  Theory  Class  Work.  The  Russell  hooks 
are  coming  into  use  among  earnest  musicians 
throughout  the  country. 


VICTOR  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS 

have  established  new  ideals  in  many  cultured 
communities.  in  the  Bulletin  of  Records, 
which  anyone  may  receive  gratis  upon 
postal  request  by  addressing  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  an  unusual 
amount  of  information  is  given  regarding  the 
patriotic  songs  of  America.  This  informa- 
tion represents  a great  deal  of  genuine  re- 
search, and  these  booklets  are  always  far 
more  than  mere  advertisements  of  the  Victor 
enterprise.  Think  for  a “moment  what  a 
wonderful  world  of  musical  novelty  the  Vic- 
tor opens  up  to  you.  In  tile  American  his- 
tory series  there  is,  for  instance,  a remark- 
able record  of  songs  of  the  Blaekfeet  Indians 
made  by  the  Indians  themselves — only  one 
record  of  dozens  from  all  sorts  of  queer 
semi-barbarous  people  all  over  the  world. 
Right  on  tile  opposite  page  of  the  September 
“New  Records”  is  a fine  little  two-hundred 
word  article  on  the  Cuius  Animam  of  Ros- 
sini, sung  by  Caruso.  New  records  by  Pes- 
tinn.  McCormack.  Kreisler,  Amato.  Hampel, 
Paderewski.  Maud  Powell  and  others  are  ac- 
companied by  similar  interesting  notes,  and 
whether  you  own  a Victor  machine  or  not 
you  will  find  it  worth  your  while  to  write 
for  one  of  these  hooks. 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Engravers  and  Printers 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
publishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 
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our  advertisers. 
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Children’s  Department 

Continued,  from  page  684 


A MOTHER  GOOSE  PARTY. 

Mother  Goose  was  a real  person — 
yes,  indeed,  she  was,  and  if  1 m not  mis- 
taken you  can  see  her  grave  in  an  old 
churchyard  in  Boston  town.  Of  course 
she  was  a personality  or  she  never  could 
have  made  the  jolly  rhymes  that  have 
fastened  themselves  firmly  to  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  youngsters— and 
would  you  believe  what  some  child-study 
people  say?  They  say  that  Mother  Goose 
is  pure  silliness  and  her  rhymes  should  be 
banished  from  the  nursery!  Think  of  a 
nursery  without  Little  Miss  Muffett  and 
Simple  Simon  and  Old  King  Cole  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Spratt! 

Indeed  there  would  be  no  use  trying  to 
be  happy  in  a Mother  Gooseless  nursery; 
so  I think  in  honor  of  that  dear  old  lady 
who  has  made  our  life  so  happy,  we 
should  give  a party  or  some  sort  of  cele- 
bration just  to  show  the  child-study 
people  that  we  stand  for  Little  Miss 
Muffett  and  Simple  Simon  and  Old  King 
Cole  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Spratt  and 
all  the  other  Mother  Goose  silliness! 

Send  the  invitations  on  cards  decorated 
with  tiny  geese. 

“A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men, 

If  you’re  on  timet  then,  you  ll  be  seen 
’ Round  at  our  house  at  eight-fifteen.” 

Date Place 

The  hostess  is  dressed  as  Mother  Goose 
in  full  skirts,  large  white  apron  and 
ruffled  cap.  Each  guest  comes  as  a 
character  in  Mother  Goose ; there  is  Old 
King  Cole,  Little  Tommy  Tucker,  The 
Old  Man  in  Leather,  Tom,  the  Piper’s 
Son — in  fact  the  whole  Goose  family  may 
be  represented  with  little  difficulty. 

When  you  give  this  party  it  is  necessary 
that  the  hostess  should  know  the  charac- 
ters, so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
duplicate  costumes.  As  each  guest  arrives 
he  is  given  a number  to  wear  and  he  is 
also  given  a pencil  and  card  on  which 
corresponding  numbers  are  written.  As 
soon  as  he  guesses  the  name  of  a 
character  of  another  guest  he  writes  it 
down  opposite  the  number  on  his  card. 
A book  of  Mother  Goose  songs  and 
rhymes  may  be  given  for  the  most  com- 
plete list. 

Another  amusing  contest  may  be  had 
by  giving  a sheet  of  paper  to  each  guest 
and  asking  him  to  finish  in  an  original 
way  the  lines  of  the  Mother  Goose  rhyme 
he  has  on  his  paper. 

For  instance: 

Jack  and  Jill 
Went  up  the  hill 


horns,  harmonicas,  whistles,  drums) 
classics  from  Mother  Goose.  "Hi  Diddle, 
Diddle,”  “Tom,  the  Piper’s  Son,”  “Ding, 
Dong,  t Bell.” 

The'  following  musical  program  can  be 
used  for  first  grade  pupils,  or  a more 
elaborate  program  can  be  carried  out : 

Dashing  Troopers  (F  major) 

Engelmann  (Etude,  Aug.,  T3.) 
Jungle  Dance  (B  flat) 

Hewitt  (Etude,  Nov.,  T3) 
The  Elf  Story  (A  minor) 

Armstrong  (Etude,  Feb.,  T3) 
Jolly  Blacksmith  (G  major) 

Harris  (Etude,  Aug.,  T3) 
Piper  of  the  Woods  (A  minor) 

Brounoff  (Etude,  July,  T4) 
Playing  with  the  Kittie  (G  major) 

Renard  (Etude,  Dec.,  T3) 
Herdsman  Song  (G  major) 

Sartorio  (Etude,  April,  T3) 
Dolly's  Funeral  (C  minor) 

Tschaikowsk y (Etude,  March,  T3) 
After  the  Rain  (F  major) 

Spaulding  (Etude,  Sept.,  T3) 
Knight  Rupert  (four  hands) 

Schumann  (Etude,  May,  T3) 


“THE  BOY  THAT  WHISTLED.” 


BY  R.  E.  FARLEY. 


Did  you  ever  wonder  who  invented 
whistling? 

Away  back  in  the  beginning  of  things, 
there  was  a boy  who  had  never  heard  a 
whistle.  This  boy  was  fond  of  birds  and 
loved  to  imitate  their  songs;  but  there 
was  one  bird  that,  do  his  best,  he  could 
not  imitate.  One  day,  after  many  failures, 
he  took  a deep  breath,  puckered  his  lips 
and — it  was  like  the  little  bird! 

Then  the  boy  cut  a reed  a few  inches 
long,  leaving  the  knot,  the  upper  end  being 
open.  By  blowing  over  the  top  of  the 
reed  he  got  a good  imitation  of  the  bird- 
note.  He  found  that  a longer  reed  made 
a lower  tone  and  in  this  way  he  added 
to  the  first  reed  until  he  had  several, 
which  he  fastened  together  so  that  the 
open  ends  formed  a straight  line.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  musical  instrument 
ever  made;  and  from  it  came  our  modern 
organ. 

So,  when  you  see  a great  organ  with  its 
marvel  of  pipes,  keys,  stops  and  pedals,  re- 
member this  wonderful  instrument  came 
from  a boy’s  whistle.  Then,  if  you  open 
your  Bible  at  Gen.  4-21  you  will  find 
the  name  of  the  boy  that  whistled. 


To  fetch  a pail  of  slop 

Away  up  there 

They  met  a bear 

And  down  they  came — flip-flop! 

Twenty  minutes  may  be  given  for  the 
verse-making,  for  which  a box  of  lead 
pencils  makes  an  appropriate  prize. 

A progressive  “Spider  and  Fly  con- 
test provides  lots  of  fun.  Arrange  small 
tables  as  for  a card  party,  and  place  a 
dish  holding  twenty-five  peanuts  in  the 
center  of  each  table.  There  are  four 
players  at  each  table,  each  one  armed 
with  a hat  pin  and  a bag.  Each  one  must 
try  to  get  as  many  peanuts  on  his  pin 
as  possible;  time  is  one  minute  and  he 
must  hold  the  hat  pin  by  the  head  and 
use  but  one  hand,  the  nuts  are  counted 
and  put  in  the  bags,  and  the  two  having 
the  most  nuts  progress  to  the  next  table. 

Toy  instruments  are  then  given  to  each 
of  the  guests,  who  finally  form  them- 
selves into  an  orchestra  and  with  Mother 
Goose  leading  at  the  piano  play  (on 


CORRECT  USE  OF  TERMS. 

Do  not  use  the  word  Sound  or  Note 
when  you  mean  Tone.  Sound  is  a gen- 
eral term  and  may  mean  any  kind  of 
noise.  Note  is  a term  of  notation;  you 
say  “half  note,”  “quarter  note,”  etc. 
Tone  is  the  special  name  for  a musical 
sound  of  definite  pitch. 

Do  not  say  “Sing  the  fifth  interval  of 
the  scale,”  but  “Sing  the  fifth  tone  of  the 
scale.”  Interval  is  the  pitch  relation  be- 
tween two  tones. 

Should  your  teacher  ask  you,  “How 
large  are  the  following  intervals:  (1) 

Major  second,  (2)  Minor  second,  (3) 
Augmented  prime?”  your  answer  should 
be  (1)  a step,  (2)  a half  step,  (3)  a ha’f 
step.  Avoid  saying  tone,  semi-tone  or 
half  tone  for  interval  measurements. 

We  have  three  clefs  in  music:  the  G 
clef,  the  F clef  and  the  C clef.  T hese 
clefs,  when  placed  upon  the  staff,  give 
its  degree  their  first  pitch  meaning.  For 
example,  the  G clef  makes  the  second 
line  represent  the  pitch  of  G.  Do  not 
say  “The  G clef  fixes  G on  the  second 
line.” 


Take  Harmony  Lessons  with 
Rosenbecker  and  Protheroe 


a complete  course  of  weekly  Harmony  Lessons  at 
in  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  your  own  home,  under 


YOU  can  take 
small  cost_ 

Mr.  Adolph  Rosenbecker  and  Dr.  Daniel  Protheroe;  the 
former  noted  soloist  and  conductor,  and  a pupil  of  Richter,  and  the 
latter  eminent  composer,  conductor  and  teacher. 

Each  Lesson  is  a step  in  advance,  clear,  thorough  and  correct; 
no  learning  of  a few  cut  and  dried  rules  without  knowing  how  to 
apply  them  in  a practical  way;  a written  examination  on  each 
lesson,  in  connection  with  ample  original  work  develops  your 
knowledge  and  fixes  the  important  principles  in  your  mind.  You 
are  thus  able  to  compose,  arrange  or  orchestrate  a piece  of  music 
in  a thorough  and  musicianly  manner. 

Harmony  Teaches  You  to 


Analyze  Music  thus  you  can 
determine  the  ILey  of  any 
composition  and  its  various 
harmonic  progressions. 

Transpose  at  Sight  more  easily 
accompaniments  which  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  play. 

Harmonize  Melodies  correctly 
and  arrange  music  for  bands 
and  orchestras. 


Detect  Wrong  Notes  and  faulty 

progressions  whether  in  print- 
ed music  or  during  the  per- 
formance of  a composition. 

MemorizeRapidly, beingon  of 
the  greatest  benefits  derived 
from  the  Study  of  Harmony. 

Substitute  Other  Notes  when 
for  any  reason  the  ones  writ- 
ten are  inconvenient  to  play. 


In  Short:  Harmony  is  the  “grammar”  of  music,  a knowledge  of 
which  will  make  you  a better  judge  and  more  appreciative  of  the 
music  you  play,  teach,  and  hear. 


LESSONS  HIGHLY  ENDORSED- 


“Gentlemen:— In  my  recent  investigation  of  your  work,  I was  very  much  interested 
in  your  courses  you  offer,  and  saw  that  the  work  was  being  done  well. 

Students  who  complete  your  Harmony  Course  and  pass  the  examinations  with  satisfactory 
grades,  will  be  given  credit  for  two  years’  work  in  the  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Music ’in  that  study.  Wishing  you  success,  I am  Yours  very  truly, 

P.  C.  LUTK1N, 

Evanston,  III.  Dean  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music.” 


On  Tour  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Jacksonville,  III. 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Protheroe:— The  lessons  are  admirably  prepared  and  serve  their  purpose 
in  every  particular.  . . ....  , . , . 

I had  no  idea  that  such  sound  knowledge  of  music  could  be  imparted  in  this  novel  fashion, 
and  I beg  to  congratulate  you  and  your  pupils  With  best  greetings,  „ 

Sincerely  yours,  WALTER  DAMROSCH. 


“Gentlemen: — As  a result  of  taking  this  course  I have  a better  understanding  of  music, 
since  your  instruction  on  every  subject,  including  key  analysis,  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue 
and  musical  analysis  has  been  very  thorough  and  complete.  Furthermore,  I can  now  trans- 
pose melodies  with  great  ease,  and  I feel  that  I am  able  to  teach  Harmony  successfully. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  for  the  help  you  have  given  me  while  a student 
in  your  school.  Very  truly, 

y WINNiFRED  DICKENSON, 

Montague,  Michigan.” 


Fill 


SAMPLE  LESSONS  FREE 

out  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  then  send  you 
absolutely  free  our  valuable  80-page  catalog,  which  contains  sample  lessons 

and  test  questions,  a dictionary  of _ 

musical  terms,  letters  of  endorse- 
ment and  photographs  of  noted 
musicians  and  other  interesting 
imformation  to  musicians. 

As  harmony  is  the  grammarofmusic 
no  musical  education  is  complete  nor 
no  teacher  properly  equipped  without 
a knowledge  of  the  subject.  Our  cata- 
log shows  how  we  have  removed  the 
difficulties  and  drudgery  and  have 
made  the  study  of  Harmony  interest- 
ing, easy  and  practical.  Send  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  book  today  and  learn 
of  our  Partial  Scholarship  offer  to 
Etude  Readers. 


SIEGEL-MYERS 

Correspondence  School  of  Music 
601  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


COUPON 

Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music, 

601  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen  Please  send  me  free  of  all  charge  or 
obligation,  your  80-page  illustrated  catalog,  describing 
vour  course  of  weekly  Harmony  Lessons  under  Messrs. 
Rosenbecker  and  Protheroe  and  give  me  full  particulars 
of  your  Partial  Scholarship  offer  to  Etude  Readers. 


Name 


-Age 


Street  Address 

T own 

State 

Have  you  studied  Harmony  before  ? 

How  much  ? 

Do  you  play  ? - 
Do  you  wish  to  learn  to  teach  ?- 


Teach  P- 


Whal  musical  instruction  have  you  had  ?_ 
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HANS 

VAN  DEN  BURG 

The  eminent  Dutch  pianist 
and  composer. 


ELSIE  CONRAD 

Assistant  to  Mr.  Stojowski. 


HERWEGH 
von  ENDE 

Eminent  instructor  of  violin 
virtuosi  and  teachers. 


®(te  Xion  (£nic  School 
of  JlWir 

IHcrwccjh  von  Enfce,  Director 

5TUDENTS  of  Singing,  Piano  and  Violin  will  find  the  Courses  of  Study  arranged 
for  this  Fall  exceptionally  thorough  and  complete,  establishing  an  unusually  high 
standard  of  musical  excellence,  as  the  following  condensed  schedules  indicate. 


JEANNE  MARIE 
MATTOON 

For  nine  years  pupil  and 
teacher  under  Theodore 
Leschetizky  in  Vienna. 


ALBERT  ROSS 
PARSONS 

Dean  of  American  pianoforte 
teachers. 


LAWRENCE 

GOODMAN 

Brilliant  piano  virtuoso. 
Former  pupil  of  Hutcheson 
and  Lhevinne. 


LEWIS  M. 
HUBBARD 

Pupil  of  Liszt  and  Scharwen- 
ka  and  formerly  Director  of 
The  Lachmund  Conservatory 
of  Music. 


ALFRED  ILMA 

Famous  operatic  baritone 
and  singing  teacher. 


PAUL  REFER 

Eminent  solo  ’cellist 
teacher. 


and 


HENRI  LA  BONTE 

Eminent  French  tenor  and 
singer  master. 


PIANO 

Chamber  Music  — Sonatas, 
'Trios,  Quartets,  Quintets. 

Literary — Musical — Art  Lec- 
tures. 

'Theory,  Rhythm,  Solfeggio, 
Ear  Training. 

Harmony,  Musical  Form, 
Harmonic  Analysis,  Count- 
erpoint, Canon  & Fugue, 
Composition  and  Orchestra- 
tion, Score  Reading  and 
Conducting. 

Pedagogy,  Practical  Teaching 
Experience. 


A A 


SINGING 

Opera  Class.  Chorus. 
Training. 

Ch  urch  Services.  Protestant, 
Catholic,  Hebrew.  Oratorio. 

English  — French  — German 
Diction,  Style,  Interpreta- 
tion, Repertoire. 

Literary — Musical-  -Art  Lec- 
tures. 

1 heory,  Ear  Training, 
Rhythm,  Solfeggio. 

Harmony,  Musical  Form. 

Pedagogy,  Practical  Teaching 
Experience. 


A f 

Stage 


VIOLIN 

. Chamber  Music — S o n a t a s , 
'Trios,  Quartets,  Quintets, 
Orchestra. 

Literar> — Musical — Art  Lec- 
tures. 

Theory,  Rhythm,  Solfeggio, 
Ear  Training. 

Harmony,  Musical  Form, 
Analysis,  Counterpoint, 
Canon  & Tugue,  Compo- 
sition, Orchestration,  Score 
Reading  and  Conducting. 

Pedagogy,  Practical  Teaching 
Experience. 


ADRIENNE 

REMENYI 

Distinguished  authority  on 
the  bel  canto,  voice  culture 
and  interpretation. 


JOHN  FRANK  RICE 

Successful  in  developing 
violin  technic  and  tone  pro- 
duction. 


LOUIS  STILLMAN 

Teacher  and  writer  on  piano- 
forte technic. 


SIGISMOND 

STOJOWSKI 

Internationally  eminent  as 
a pianist  and  as  a composer. 


HENRI  LEON 
LeROY 

Leading  clarinetist  of  N.  Y. 
Philharmonic  Society. 


MAURICE 

LICHTMAN 

Former  assistant  to  Leopold 
Godowsky . 


PRESCRIBED  COURSES  FOR  ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Students  may  enroll  for  the  ELECTIVE  COURSES  IN  ALL  SUBJECTS  at  any  time. 
DORMITORY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  CHAPERONAGE.  SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

Clarinet,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Trombone,  Flute,  French  Horn,  Trumpet,  Harp  and  other 
Orchestral  Instruments  taught  by  soloist  members  of  the  N.  V . Philharmonic  Orchestra 

FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  14™ 

For  Schedules,  Catalogue  or  Dormitory  Reservation  Address  Secretary,  Dept  A 

44  WEST  85th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


C.  TROTIN 

Foremost  teacher  of  Solfeg- 
gio, sight  reading  and  dicta- 
tion. 


ANTON  WITEK 

Violin  instructor  and  Con- 
certmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


VITA  WITEK 

Famous  Berlin  pianiste,  en- 
semble player  and  teacher. 


-JJ 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

120  Claremont  Avenue 
FRANK  DAMROSCH  - - Director 


SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR 
SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOTS 

THOMAS  TAPPER,  Principal 


SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

October  3rd  and  7th 

ENROLLMENT 

September  28th  to  October  8th 

Prospectus  of  Supervisors'  Course  mailed  on  application 


INTERNATIONA!  musical  andedu- 

llNlC.n.lNrtllUlNAL  CATIONAL  AGENCY 
MRS.  BABCOCK 

QFFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
leges, Conservatories,  Schools. 
Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 

MASTERFUL  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  EXPLANATORY  CATALOG 


VIRGIL  PIANO  CONSERVATORY 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  28th 

Foundational,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Technic,  Pedalling,  Interpretation,  Recitals 


FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director  42  West  76th  street,  new  york 


UTICA 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

A complete  European  Conservatory  in 
America.  Comprehensive  corps  of  emi- 
nent instructors  who  are  performers  and 
pedagogues  of  international  reputation. 
A training  school  for  artists  and  a sem- 
inary for  music  teachers.  producing  fin- 
ished artists  and  valuable  instructors  in 
every  branch  of  music.  Educational 
system  same  as  that  followed  in  leading 
European  Conservatories — broad,  sys- 
tematic and  practical.  Nominal  tuition 
fees  and  a liberal  refund  condition  offered 
in  no  other  conservatory.  Write  for  in- 
teresting catalog  at  once. 

Alfred  H.  Jay  \ 

Johannes  Magendanz  J ,rettors 


by  MAIL  |’r 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

Woolf  r. 
*01111 1 ly 

gives  nil  instruction  and  corrects  ni  l 
lessons.  Number  of  pupils  limited. 

A simple,  concise  anti  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers*  .MSS.  corrected, 

ALFRED  WOOFER.  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  Si.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 

(METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

212  West  59th  Street  New  York  City 

Competitions  for  free  scholarships  will  be  held  Friday,  October  2nd 
,C/  and  Monday,  October  5th,  1914,  from  10  A.  M.  to  1 P.  M. 

For  particulars  send  for  circulars  and  catalogues. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC -Both  Sexes 

rnetho,|CU,llUro-  s'K1,l‘sl"Sl "K.  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music-history,  chorus-conducting 
, p at  ice-teaching.  (.radwaies  bold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 

POTSDAM.  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  West  97th  Street,  New  York  City 
RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - - - Director 

TwT  connected  buildings  delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 


All  Branches  of  Music  and  the  Arts  taught 
from  the  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic 
finish  by  a faculty  composed  of 


New  York’s  Modern  Up-To-Date  Music 
School  with 


Granberry  Piano  School 

SUMMER  INSTRUCTION 

Teachers’ Training  Courses 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM.  BOOKLET 

CARNEGIE  HALL  - - NEW  YORK 


« Dormitories  in  School  Buildings  and 
America’s  Most  Eminent  Teachers  Proper  Chaperonage 

TERMS,  including  Tuition,  Board,  Practicing,  etc.,  on  application 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


— College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  the  winter  of  1914  a great  series  of  free  classes  and  lectures  have  been  arranged,  and 
there  will  be  something  of  special  interest  every  day.  Each  lecturer  will  be  a specialist  in  his 
or  her  line,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  offered  to  music  students. 
The  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Cooper  Union  and  the  Wanamaker  Auditorium 
will  be  continued  at  regular  intervals. 


Your  Music  Is  Torn! 

It  will  Take  One  Minute  to 
Repair  it  by  Using 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binding  Tape 

5-yard  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-yard 
roll  of  paper,  *45  cents  eaeli,  post  paid. 

Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

on 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

STUDENTS^QUAUFIED^ASsCONCERTpPIANlSTS^AND^TEACHERS. 

‘The  program  was  given  by  eight  unusually  gifted  pupils  who  owe  their  splendid  training  to 
d r,c  ” fM. ideal  leader)  ‘'The  playing  of  these  by  these  pupils  of  Bach  preludes  and  fugues  and 
m ole rn  p ieces^ TO  unu  sua  lV brill i ant  and  mus i c a 1 1 y warm.”  “M.  Redderman  played  the  %™luuonary 
Frude  of  Chopin  with  a blaze  of  brilliant  technic.  P.  Feinne  reached  a big  climax  in  Rubinsteins 
Staccato  Etude  M.  Kotlarsky  showed  virtuoso  technic,  repose  and  much  dash  in  Liszt  s Rhapsody 
XIV.”  “Aida  Dolinsky’s  Bach  prelude  and  fugue  in  C sharp  major  was  especially  admirable.  Such 
teaching  needs  no  finishing  touches  in  Europe.” — (N.  A Musical  Courier). 

App.y  for  personal  jQgt™C|4^|^t<g-pREET,^N^^^ORK^CI^Y  ^^INWAY  HALL, 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 


OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Frank  Damrosch.  Director 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  SEPTEMBER  28th  to  OCTOBER  8th 
SESSION  OPENS  OCTOBER  12th 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability 
with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious  work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted,  b or  catalogue 
and  full  information  address  SECRETARY,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  National 
Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America 

Incorporated  in  1885  and  chartered  in  1891  by 
Special  Act  of  Congress. 

Jeannette  M.  Thurber,  Found,  and  Pres. 

Established  for  the  thorough  education  of 
serious  students  in  music. 

Dates  of  Examination  and  Enrollment 
September  21st  to  September  30th,  inclusive. 
The  Thirtieth  Scholastic  Year  Opens  October  1st. 

For  further  information  address  the  Secretary, 
126  West  79th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  VIRGIL 
PRACTICE  CLAVIER 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

1205  Cameron  Bldg.,  34th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 


IRGIL 


=NEW  YORK: 


or  Barbarossa  Strasse,  30  Berlin,  W. 


“ Music  Teaches  Most  Exquisitely  the 
Art  of  Development." — D’Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY 

Lecturer  in  Music  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

PRIVATE  AND  CLASS  WORK  IN  PIANO, 
HARMONY,  ETC.,  RESUMED 
NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  23rd 
BOSTON  (Saturdays)  SEPTEMBER  26th 

NORMAL  CLASSES 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  7th 
BOSTON,  OCTOBER  10th 

Address  and  Studio 

NEW  YORK  - 15  CLAREMONT  AVE. 
BOSTON  - - - 6 NEWBURY  STREET 


A NEW  AND  WELL-PAID  PROFESSION 

Is  Open  To  Women  Who  Study 

THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

The  Fall  Class  for  Teachers  Brookline  (Boston),  Mass. 

The  demand  for  this  Method  is  steadily  increasing.  Last  Summer's 
School  was  the  largest  since  the  Method  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  fifteen  years  ago. 

Dr  Lyman  Abbott  says:  “Mrs.  Copp  teaches  children  to  think  and  to  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  music.  She  converts  it  from  a blind,  mechanical  copying  into 
a vital  self  expression.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a method,  it  is  a revolution,  and  con- 
verts musical  education  from  a mere  drill  and  drudgery  into  an  inspiration  and  a life. 

Harvey  Worthington  Loomis  says:  “How  any  music  teacher  could  ever  allow 
young  pupils  to  struggle  on  in  the  old  stultifying  grind,  after  seeing  your  ingenious  in- 
vention, is  beyond  my  comprehension.  You  are  indeed  the  Froebel  of  music,  and  the 
importance  of  your  educational  work  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  spite  of  the  many  cheap  copies  of  this  system  it  stands  unique 
in  its  aim  and  its  accomplishments.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

Home  Address,  31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass., 

or  Post  Office  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

Taught  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practically,  rapidly. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Three  Trlu!  Les- 
pous  Free.  If  not  then  convinced  you  will  succeed, 
\uu  owe  us  nothing.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  mean  business,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 
Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  YORK 


DUNNING  SYSTEM  Beginners  Makes  You  a Specialist 

Practical  and  Artistic  in  Theory  and  Application 

Presenting  a new  world  in  music  alike  to  beginners  and  advanced  pupils.  “Progress  ’ 
the  20th  century  slogan  along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  interest  has 
never  been  more  thoroughly  and  practically  exemplified  in  educational  lines  than  in 

the  Dunning  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners. 

Burdened  teachers  arc  realizing  this  more  each  year,  also  that  there  is  a demand  for  experts  along  this 
line  of  teaching,  endorsed  by  Lcscheti/.ky, Busoni,  Carrcno,  Gadski,  De  I achmann  and  many  others  who 
pronounce  it  the  most  scientific  and  best  in  use  for  beginners  of  any  age.  I he  only  system  whereby  the 
truly  normal  idea  is  carried  out.  Normal  training  classes  for  teachers  Chicago  August  I0th.  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 20th.  Address  for  booklets,  Mrs.  Carre  Louise  Dunning,  11  West  36th  St.,  New  York  Lily. 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Mr  Dunning.  w'U  conduct  normal  training 

cla  les  for  teachers  at  San  Diego.  Cal.,  begini July  20th  and  October  19th,  1911.  Proximity  to  delightful 

beaches  affords  opportunity  for  teachers  to  combine,  study  with  recreation  at  the  seashore.  Address 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  3914  Third  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  scored  phenomena!  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers— as  well  as 
ch  Mrcn  in  Indianapolis,  Ini!,  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  teachers  of  the  Dunning  System,  will  open 
a normal  training  cUss  fo.  teachers  in  Asheville.  N C . on  July  28«h-under  the  same  conditions  as  Mrs. 
Dunning  conducts  the  class.  Address,  Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong.  The  Propylaerm,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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CHICAGO 

Conservatories — School 

Is— Teachers 

WESTERN 

CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC  ESTABLISHED  1867. 


CLARA  BAUR,  Foundress 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 

Chicago’s  Foremost  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public  School  Music,  Dramatic  Art, etc. 
75  eminent  artists.  Superior  Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for  col- 
leges. Desirable  Dormitory  Accommodations.  Diplomas  and  Degrees.  29  A n- 
nualSession  beginsSept.  10,1914.  FurCatalog  and  general  information  address 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  Pres.  - 671  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


FacuUy  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  Throughout  the  Summer 

Elocution — M U S I C — Languages 

Also  Special  Summer  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address. 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Directress,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music 
and  Dramatic  Art 

M rs.  W.  S.  Bracken,  President 

Assisted  by  eminent  faculty  of  SO  artists. 
Offers  to  prospective  students  courses  of 
study  based  upon  the  best  modern  educa- 
tional principles.  Diplomas  and  degrees 
conferred.  Many  free  advantages. 

Fall  Season  begins  September  14. 

Registration  Week,  September  7. 

For  particulars  address  Secretary,  Box 
44  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


FOREST  PARK  ,™°CER 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Stockhoff,  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter, Voice.  54th  year. 
Senior  and  Junior  Colleges,  Prep,  and  College  of  Music. 
Annual  Session,  Sept.  16.  Bible,  Gym.  Expression. 

annals.5  cairn!;  ITNIVFRSITY 

President,  St.  Louis.  U 111  » LlAWl  1 1 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 

Piano — Voice — Violin — Theory — Public  School  Music 

] Special  Training  Department  for  Teachers  Public  School  Class  Limited  Account  of  Practice  School 

1 FOURTEENTH  SEASON  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  7th 

Sixty  Teachers.  Ideal  Equipment.  Dormitory  Facilities.  For  Catalog  and  Programs,  Address 

MANAGER,  OHIO  BUILDING,  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Beethoven  Conservatory 


Special  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 

BROS.  EPSTEIN 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor. Taylor  and  OHt!  Sts.,  St.  Louis, Mo. 


BURROWES  COURSE  0STUDYC 

Kindergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils  — Satisfied  Parents — Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 


Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course, 
also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to 


KATHARINE  BURROWES 


D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

Evanston  - Chicago 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses 
in  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Voice  and  Theory  of 
Music  leading  to  academic  degrees.  Also  courses 
in  Public  School  Music,  and  Piano  and  Voice 
Pedagogy.  Literary  studies  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  or  Evanston  Academy  included  with- 
out extra  cost.  Thorough  Preparatory  School 
maintained.  Refined  social  environment  and 
beautiful  situation  on  the  wooded  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  professional  String  Quartet,  the  student 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  sir.ty,  the  A Cappella 
Choir,  the  Evanston  Murical  Club,  and  the  great 
North  Shore  Musical  Festivals  with  choruses 
totaling  over  2,000  voices  offer  unparalleled  prac- 
tical advantages. 

Send  for  detailed  description  of  courses  and 
book  of  Evanston  views. 

Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  Dean 

Evanston,  Illinois 


WESTERN  CONSERVATORY 

A strictly  high-class  institution  with  modern  methods  of  instruction  by  eminent  European 
and  American  teachers 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  LECTURES  CLASS  EXERCISES  RECITALS 

Special  Normal  Course  Desirable  Boarding  Facilities 

Certificates,  Diplomas  and  Musical  Degrees  conferred  by  State  authority 

Send  for  View  Book  and  Catalogue  E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres.,  Mailers  Building,  CHICAGO 


THE  MARY  WOOD  CHASE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSICAL  ARTS 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  DIRECTOR— Author  of  “Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic.” 

Eighth  Season  Opens  September  14,  1914 

Endorsed  by  musicians  as  one  of  the  foremost  American  Schools  for  training  professional  students.  Its 
graduates  are  holding  high  salaried  positions  in  prominent  Schools  of  Music,  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Its  artist  students  are  playing  with  success  with  famous  American  Orchestras  and  other  well  known  organi- 
zations. Artists  of  international  reputation  at  the  head  of  every  department.  . V ear  Book  fu,  nished  upon 
request,  Address  the  Secretary,  E.  H.  LOGAN,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 

Director 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Dramatic  Art,  Har- 
mony, Public  School  Music,  Theory  and 
Business  Training.  Fall  term  opens  Sep- 
tember 1.  For  catalog  address: 

Sec.,  Box  8,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DETROIT  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A.,  President  FINEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  THE  WEST  42nd  Year 

Fall  Term  Begins  Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ, 

..  , c t a mi  a Theory,  etc.  Academic  Dept.  Students 

Monday,  oept.  14,  1914  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  H.  BELL  1013  Woodward  Avenue  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Valparaiso  University  SCHOOL,2LMUSIC 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Piano, Voice,  Violin,  Organ,  Theory  and  Public  School  Music. 
Students  may  attend  the  Music  School  and  also  take  the  regular  work  at  the  University. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition.  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  loom,  $1 .80  to  $3.00  per  week. 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address  Henry  B.  Brown,  President,  or  Oliver  P.  Kinsey,  Vice  President. 
42ND  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  15,  1914. 

EFFA  ELLIS 

Teaching  System 

KEYBOARD,  HARMONY 
and  MELODY  BUILDING 


Effa  Ellis  Perfield  will  be  pleased  to  give  a 
free  private  interview  to  any  Mother,  Mu- 
sic Teacher  or  School  Teacher  interested 
in  music.  Pupils  and  teachers  examined  in 
harmony  and  certificates  issued. 

Names  of  authorized  Normal  Teach- 
ers sent  upon  request.  New  address 

EFFA  ELLIS  PERFIELD 

McClurg  Bldg. ,21$  So.  Wabash,  Chicago,  III. 


WILLIAM  H.  PONTIUS,  Dlreotor  Department  of  MuhIc.  CH  A RLE8  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratory  amt  Dramatic  An 
THK  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COl'RSPS  MAKE  THE 


42-44 

Eloblb  SI.,  S. 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

THE  RECOUP*  I ZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 , 11)14 


Minneapolis. 

Minn. 


Courses  In  all  branches  of  Munir,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art,  from  Elementary  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  In  standard  to  similar 
courses  given  lu  European  Schools  aud  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  FacuUy  of  Forty-four.  Each  department  under  Masters  of 
wide  reputation.  Recital  Hull  seating  600.  Two-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Full  v equipped  stage  for  acting  aud  opera.  School 
op«-u  nil  the  sear.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  tor  IHu«trn1cil  Cnlnlo-r  F 


All-round  Child  Culture  gives  HEALTH,  physical  and  mental. 

THE  HUGHEY  COLOR-MUSIC  SYSTEM 

enables  the  child  to  save  from  two  to  three  years  in  public  school. 

Address  F.  E.  HUGHEY,  care  F.  M.  Ford,  1400  E.  57  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAMS 

Voice  Production : Repertoire 

In  Europe  June  15th  to  Sept.  15th. 

Studio  Re-opens  October  1st 

Attention  will  be  given  to  all  letters  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Williams  In  Chicago. 

Information  furnished.  Prospectus  forwarded. 
Suite  405-6,  Kimball  Hall  CHICAGO 


Hahn  Music  School 

Chas.  D.  Hahn,  Director 

The  School  for  your  Daughter 

Our  catalogue  tell * why 
3919-s  Junius  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price  75  Cents 

TPIE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended' 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large 
no*e  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
clinch  every  subje  :t.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


|Nlu9lc  typography  tti  all  its  Branches 

^ HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES  * 


Dudley  T.  Limerick 

— GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES 


JNo.  i o S.  Dicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

( Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory 

Elias  Day,  Dir.  Frank  A.  Morgan,  Mgr. 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public 
School  Music  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  “It  is 
different.”  Catalog  explains.  Ask  for  it. 

KATE  JORDAN  HEWETT,  Sec. 

Box  K,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  . Chicago,  III. 
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SOUTHERN 


Conservatories  - Schools  -T eachers 


EASTERN 


Normal  Conservator? 


This  institution-a  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School— aims 
to  train  both  the  artist  and 
the  teacher  to  develop  both 
the  technical  and  the  artis- 
tic. Voice,  Plano,  Violin 
or  Orchestral  Instruments. 
Theory  of  Music,  etc.  A 
thorough  musical  educa- 
tion at  a reasonable  figure. 
For  illustrated  catalog  and 
full  information  address : 

Hamlin  E.  Cogswell.  Dlrec., 
or  James  E.  Ament,  LL.  D., 
Principal,  Indiana,  Penna. 


CHARLES  VEON,  Pianist. 
STEREOPTICON  LECTURE  RECITALS 
“MOZART  AND  HIS  MUSIC” 

Mr  Veon  is  prepared  to  furnish  an  entire  program, 
or  to  deliver  a thirty  minute  lecture  to  precede  a 

musical  program  to  be  furnished  by  clubs,  artists  or 

advanced  students.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
care  of  Stale  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 


Hugh  A.  flarkejMus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 
In  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Composition 

4618  CHESTER  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


EDITH  LYNWOOD  WINN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  TR1ToYstCo°nURT- 

Miss  Winn  returns  from  Europe  Sept.  1 and 
will  teach  the  Ostrovsky  System  of  Hand  De- 
velopment  for  Violinists,  Pianists  and  Cellists 
endorsed  By  Elman,  Auer  and  Zimbalist. 

Resident  pupils.  Teachers’  Courses,  Ensemble 


GUIDO  FERRARI 

VOICE  CULTURE  SPECIALIST 

FIFTEENTH  SUCCESSFUL  SEASON 
FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 
1714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J. 

A.  AGNES  SHEPARD  (Mrs.  F.  H.) 

The  Plano  Teachers’  Course  by  mail  is  a revelation  to 
many.  Can  be  taken  personally  in  two  or  three  weeks 
Not  merely  information  but  attainment  is  the  end 
and  purpose  of  the  new  education  in  music,  and  really 

teaches  teachers  how  to  teach 
Fundamental  preparation,'  remarkable  results  in 
memorizing  and  execution,  etc.,  in  children  s work.  It  is 
being  taught  by  pupils  of  leading  artists  and  pianists. 
It  is  splendidly  adapted  to  pupils’  development. 


The  Musical  Leader 

Published  Weekly,  $2.50  a Year 

Ten  weeks’  trial  subscription,  fifty  cents 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  all  Musical 
Matters  for  the  Central  and  Western  States 

In  conjunction  with  ETUDE,  advantageous 
CLUB  OFFER: 

Musical  Leader,  regular  price  / Club  Price 

#2.50  for  year ] djo  Cfi 

And  ETUDE,  regular  price,  J 

#1.50  for  year ....  ' B0™ 

Address  THE  MUSICAL  LEADER 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago 


New  England 

Conservatory 

George  W.  Chadwick,  IM  1 I Year  °Pens 

Director  fl  HI  V 'J'BV  Sept.  17th,  1914 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Building,  splendid 
equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera. 
Owing  to  the  practical  training  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in  demand  as  teachers. 
The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and  appear- 
ing before  audience's,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 

A Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsals® 
and  public  appearances  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting. 

Scholarships.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  in  Composition  (Director’s  Class)  available  1914. 

Address,  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


ECKWER’S 


RICHARD  ZECKWER,  Director 

CAMILLE  W.  ZECKWER  6029  Main  St. 

Assistant  Director  446  S.52d  St. 


Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy 

1617  SPRUCE  STREET 


Germantown 
West  Phila. 


Opens  46th  Season  Sept,  1 0th,  1914 

Its  course  in  Pedagogy  is  unexcelled;  the  graduate  teachers  being 
trained  in  a most  scientific,  progressive  and  thorough  curriculum. 

It  can  now  accommodate  2,000  pupils.  Some  idea  of  the  important 
part  it  has  played  in  the  musical  education  of  Philadelphia  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  more  than  29,500  pupils  hav:  been  enrolled. 

All  branches  of  music  taught.  Theory  of  music  a specialty 

Among  our  eminent  faculty  are,  Richard  Zeckwer,  Camille  VV. 
Zeckwer,  Wassili  Leps,  Charles  E.  Knauss,  Clarence  Bawden, 

Joseph  Clarke,  Walter  Golz,  H.  S.  Kirkland,  Paul  Meyer,  Bertrand 
Austin  and  lady  teachers. 

Open  September  1st,  for  registration  of  pupils.  ::  Send  for  prospectus. 

J.  R.  ZECKWER,  Business  Manager 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

S’  DAYTON,  VA. 

Offers  a broad  variety  of  musical  courses,  includ 
ing  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  other  stringed  in- 
struments. Band  and  Orchestra,  with  weekly, 
concerts,  Pipe  Organ,  Piano  Tuning,  Voice  IIP 
Culture,  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture,  \,S 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Rates:  #200  to  #275  per 
year.  No  Extras.  39th  year  begins  Sept.  16th 
Students  from  20  states.  Address  Box  1 


OF  SHENANDOAH 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 


MASTERING  THE  SCALES  & ARPEGGIOS 

By  James  Francis  Cooke  Price  $1.25 

A COMPLETE  DAILY  PRACTICE  MANUAL. 

Everything  fully  written  out  with  abundant  explanations.  May  be  used  with  any 
system.  Contains  scores  of  original  ideas.  Strongly  endorsed  by  Moritz  Rosenthal, 
Wilhelm  Bachaus,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Emil  Liebling,  Katharine  Goodson  and  hundreds 
of  teachers  who  have  made  it  a regular  part  of  their  teaching  plan.  All  grades  in  one  book. 
Puts  practical  American  efficiency  and  European  conservatory  thoVoughness  in  your  work. 
THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

CONSERVATORY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 


Its  endowment  enables  it  to  offer  exceptional  advantages  in  music  culture  in  all  grade s and  branches 


PEABODY 


Brenau  College 

CONSERVATORY 

GAINESVILLE,  GA. 
Summer  Session,  June  30th. 
Fall  Session,  September  15th 

Special  Courses  for  Music  Teachers  and 
advanced  students.  Location,  foothills 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  delightful  climate 
summer  and  winter.  Many  attractions. 
Beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 
ADDRESS 

BRENAU,  Box  97,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


Southern  University  of  Music,  Inc. 

QERARD-THIERS,  KURT  MUELLER,  Directors 
353  Peachtree  Street,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Muslo  (all  brnnehea),  elooutlou,  drmnn,  opera, 
languages,  literary.  Faculty  of  European 
specialists.  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Dormitory 

! students  last  year  . . . 1,119 

Affiliated  Teachers  ...  TO 
llranch  Schools  ....  5 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

WILL  CONDUCT 

A MID -WINTER  CLASS 

IN  THEIR  HOME  STUDIO 

IN  MONTREAT,  N.  C. 

(DATE  ANNOUNCED  I.ATER ) 

Permanent  Address:  Montreat,  North  Carolina 


Ruskin  School  of  Music 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  Director 

Foaliiroe-  Frequent  Pupils'  Recitals.  Orches- 
reaiures.  tra|  anj  Enrcmble  Work.  Harmony 
and  Composition  Classes.  Private  lessons  in  Violin, 
Piano  and  Voice.  Social  and  Educational  Advan- 
tages of  a College  Town.  Catalog. 

RUSKIN,  FLORIDA 


Eastern  Conservatory  of  Music 

OPENS  SEPTEMBER  29th 
(A  Department  of  Eastern  College) 

Offers  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  study  of  music  :imi<1 
the  fine  scholastic  mid  social  life  of  Eastern  College.  Piano, 
voice,  violin,  elocution,  arts  nnd  crufts  tnught  by  artists,  home 
and  foreign  trained.  Literary  studies  free.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rates,  $275  to  $850  a year.  Students  from  84  states. 
DR.  H.  U.  ROOP.  Pres.  Manassas,  Va.  Box  R. 


J.  ALBERT  ALLEN,  Jr. 

Pianist — Instructor 

Steinert  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 
TEACHING  SEASON  OPENS 
SEPTEMBER  THE  NINTH 
Address,  P.  O.  Box  61,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BRANDON  INSTITUTE 

MUSIC  LITERATURE  ART 

Music  courses  strong — prepare  for  career  and  higher 
Conservatory  course.  All  new.  lilgh-grafle  1 acKnrd 
nlanos  Located  In  Shenandoah  Valley,  at  Intersection 
of  C.  & O.  and  N.&  W.  Rys.  Scenery,  sanitation  and 
water  unsurpassed.  Excellent  accommodations.  Sep- 
arute  apartments  for  the  soxes.  Rates  to  o.ioii. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request.  Address 
BRANDON  INSTITUTE  Hn»lc,  Vlrirlnlo 


Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  foremost  school  of  fine  arts 
in  the  South.  Advantages  equal 
to  those  anywhere. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  7th. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 

ENGRAVERS 


MUSIC  PRINTERS 


AND 


Send  for  Itemized  Price  List  and  Samples 

COLUMBIA  AVE.  AND  RANDOLPH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


C0URTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

The  oldest,  practical  and  most  scientific  method  °f  instructing  children  in 
music  ever  placed  before  the  musical  world.  Teaches  PIANO  from  the  start, 

SIGHT  READING,  TRANSPOSING,  RHYTHM  and  EAR  TRAINING. 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  .me  taking  thi  ' > ' . iLld^nort  Conn 

one  system  guaranteeing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  116  Edna  Ave.,  Br.dgeport,  Conn. 
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PROF.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
Editor-i  n-  Chief 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AGAIN 
HEARTILY  PRAISED  BY  MUSIC  LOVERS  EVERYWHERE 

YOU  who  are  in  any  way  musically  interested  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  New  Edition  of  the 
University  Musical  Encyclopedia  is  completely 
ready,  and  full  sets  are  being  shipped  for  inspection. 

The  appearance  of  the  University  Musical  En- 
cyclopedia gave  to  America  the  first  satisfactory 
compendium  of  the  kind.  It  was  an  event  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  music  loving  public.  The  first  edi- 
tions were  quickly  subscribed,  because  of  the  general 
appeal  of  the  work. 

The  University  Musical  Encyclopedia  is  a 

necessity  to  the  teacher — whether  a novice  or  of  long 
experience  (its  appearance  in  studios  gives  confidence 
to  pupils);  to  the  student — whether  elementary  or 
advanced.  The  general  reader  finds  it  a mine  of  de- 
light and  instruction.  A great  company  of  experts 
and  specialists  contributed  essential  and  entertaining 
articles  of  inestimable  and  enduring  value. 

The  greatly  reduced  engraving  gives  some  idea  of 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  volumes  in  the  half 
leather  binding.  The  actual  size  of  the  volumes  is 
5f  x 8|  inches. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

contains  a bulk  of  knowledge  that  saves  you  looking  in  many  scores  of  widely  scattered 
and  often  rare  volumes.  Teachers  use  it,  and  urge  their  pupils  to  consult  it.  Professionals 
declare  the  University  Musical  Encyclopedia  is  instrumental  in  their  successes. 

10  Volumes 4000  Pages 100  Full-page  Illustrations 

Not  an  encyclopedia  in  the  old-time  formal  style,  but  a big,  live,  human  set  of  books. 
The  half-tone  engravings  will  suggest  to  you  the  outward  appearance  of  the  volumes 
in  the  half-leather  style  of  binding. 

Some  Contributors 


\ 


\ 


Annie  W.  Patterson 
Xaver  Scharwenka 
Kathleen  Schlesinger 
William  H.  Sherwood 
Theodor  Leschetizky 
Constantin  von  Sternberg 
G.  Delle  Sedie 
Rev.  David  R.  Breed 
Louis  R.  Dressier 
Hubert  P.  Main 
Sebastian  B.  Mills 
Anton  Seidl 
William  Shakespeare 
F'anny  Morris  Smith 
Gustav  Kobbe 
Helen  Kendrick  Johnson 


Richard  Hoffman 
lohn  Philip  Sousa 
Nellie  Melba 
Arthur  Elson 
Lillian  Nordica 
Edward  M.  Bowman 
James  F.  Cooke 
Horatio  W.  Parker 
Rafael  Joseffy 
Reginald  de  Koven 
Henry  T.  Finck 
Henry  E.  Krehbiel 
Rev.  John  F.  Rowbotham 
Mathilde  Marchesi 
Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry 
I . C.  Grieve 


Etudf 
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Mark  Hambourg 
W.  Garret  Horder 
William  S.  Rockstro 
R.  Farquharson  Sharp 

R.  A.  Streatfeild 
Blanche  Marchesi 
E.  Markham  Lee 
Charles  Annesley 
Bernardus  Boekelman 
Comtesse  de  Brdmont 
F rederick  J.  Crowest 

S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald 
Benjamin  J.  Lang 
Lilli  Lehmann 
William  Mason 
Victor  Maurel 

Valuable  Book 


THE  TEN  VOLUMES 


\ 


jj*|  History  of  Music 

VI. 

Vocal  Music 
and  Musicians 

III.)  ^ ~ 

jy  > Ureat  Composers 

VII. 

The  Opera 

VIII. 

Theory  of  Music 

V.  Religious  Music 

xi) 

University  Dictionary 

of  the  World 

of  Music  and  Musicians 

Free 

the  character  and  scope 

of  the 

University  Musical 

UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY, 
NEW  YORK 


\ 


- Encyclopedia.  To  any  reader  or  friend  of  this  periodical  who  will  fill  out  and  send  in  the  attached  coupon,  we  shall 

be  glad  to  furnish  full  details  in  a direct  personal  letter.  This  letter  will  also  explain  prices  and  terms.  In  order 
properly  to  direct  the  attention  of  lovers  of  music  to  this  unusual  publishing  event,  we  have  had  prepared  some 
literature  on  the  subject  that  you  will  be  glad  to  receive.  We  shall  also  take  pleasure  in  mailing  to  you  under 
separate  cover  a copy  of  our  “Musiclover’s  Handbook,”  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  University 
Musical  Encyclopedia,  and  which  gives  in  194  pages  a pronouncing  dictionary  of  musical  terms.  This 
will  make  an  exceedingly  convenient  and  attractive  pocket  reference  book  for  all  interested  in  music.  In 
writing,  kindly  use  the  coupon  and  fill  it  out  carefully,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake. 


\ 


\ 


Kindly  send  me  by 
mail  details  in  regard  to 
the  University  Musical 
Encyclopedia,  with  prices 
and  terms;  also,  in  accordance 
with  your  agreement,  a copy  of  the 
“Musiclover’s  Handbook,”  without 
any  charge  to  me  whatsoever. 


\ 


\ 


Same. 


\ 


Addrc 


On 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23d  STREET  - - NEW  YORK  CITY 


\ 
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The  Other  Side  of  the  Case 


Picture  your  family — your  friends — through  the  medium  of  the  Emerson  Player- 
Piano,  and  what  a host  of  possibilities — of  laden  fancies — rush  to  greet  you! 

For  through  this  medium  speaks  the  sweet-voiced  Emerson  Piano — only  with  added 
power  and  increased  beauty. — And  it  opens  a new  world  in  home  and  social  life. 
The  Emerson  Player-Piano  gathers  from  Music-land  all  the  sweetest — the  gayest — 
the  wildest  flowers  that  grow  there — and  they  are  picked  specially  for  you  or  HIM 
or  HER,  whoever  the  player  may  be. — Each  one  has  his  or  her  own  particular 
musical  liking — a little  different  from  that  of  any  one  else, — and  it  is  to  satisfy 
that  particular  liking  that  the  Emerson  Player-Pikno  was  made! 

The  old,  old  stories  of  the  Masters  are  now  heard — “for  the  first  time” 

it  almost  seems!.  The  thought  which  only  yesterday  was  given  birth  upon 

the  strings,  leaps  into  life  and  color! 

—And  you,  seated  there,  command  it  all.  Or  it  may  be  some  friend  or  loved  one 
who  plays  and  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  case,  get  a double  joy,  from  giving 

and  receiving. 

Dealers  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns.  Write  for  Catalog. 


Established 


EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


1849 
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“Attractive  — isn’t  she?” — is  a pleasant  thing  to 
hear  about  yourself.  You  know  that  usually  the 
first  thing  you  hear  about  a beautiful  woman  is 
that  she  has  a fine  complexion. 

But  in  this  trying  climate  you  cannot  have  a fine  complexion  without 
constant  care.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  attend  to  the  health  of  your 
skin  as  to  attend  to  the  health  of  your  body. 

Ponds  (ompany's 

Vanishing  Cream 


applied  night  and  morning,  or 
whenever  your  skin  has  been  irri- 
tated by  sun  or  wind,  is  a delightful 
and  effective  aid  to  beauty. 

You  can  use  Vanishing  Cream  at 
any  time  because  it  is  free  from 
greasiness.  The  skin  absorbs  it 


quickly  and  completely — none  re- 
mains to  clog  the  pores  or  reappear. 
You  should  not  fail  to  try  this 
dainty,  fragrant,  wonderful  cream. 
Sample  tube  on  request,  or  send 
4c  for  two  weeks’  supply.  Made 
by  the  makers  of  the  well-known 


Poi\ds  Extract 


A splendid  lotion  for  cuts,  bruises  and  burns  — an  absolute  necessity  in  every 
home  — keep  a bottle  on  hand  for  safety’s  sake.  Trial  bottle  for  4c  to  cover 
postage.  POND’S  EXTRACT  COMPANY,  157  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Talcum , Cold  Cream , Tooth  Paste,  Soap 


THE  MASTER  WORK  IN  AMERICAN  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON 
Author  of  “Touch  and  Technic” 


TOUCH  and  TECHNIC 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  MASON 


A Method  of  Permanent  Importance 
in  Piano  Teaching 


The  permanent  character  of  Dr.  Mason’s 
original  ideas  in  piano  teaching,  their  simple 
practical  usefulness  in  the  every  day  work 
of  the  teacher,  all  proclaim  his  American 
genius  for  invention  and  his  exhaustive 
European  training  with  the  greatest 
teachers  of  the  last  century. 

The  son  of  an  educator,  Lowell  Mason,  he 
was  brought  up  in  an  artistic  home  atmos- 
phere, which  combined  with  “Yankee  Com- 
mon Sense”  as  well  as  long  association  with 
such  teachers  as  Moscheles,  Hauptmann, 
Richter,  Dreyschock  and  Liszt  led  Dr. 
Mason  to  realize  that  the  subject  of  piano 
teaching  demanded  an  altogether  new  and  broader  treatment.  As  a result  he  pro- 
duced Touch  and  Technic — of  unsurpassed  value  to  all  teachers  and  students  of 


piano. 


The  Life  Work  of  Our  Greatest 
American  Piano  Teacher 

During  the  fifty  years  in  which  Dr. 
Mason  taught  in  New  York  he  was  unani- 
mously regarded  as  the  foremost  of  Ameri- 
can piano  teachers.  He  had  a positive 
genius  for  discovering  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  technical  problems  and  then 
explaining  it  so  clearly  that  the  exercises 
he  provided  for  its  cultivation  invariably 
produced  results  and  successful  pupils. 
Among  them  was  the  noted  pianist  William 
Sherwood  and  many  foremost  teachers. 

Fortunately  the  ideas  of  this  great  peda- 
gog  have  been  preserved  in  his  life  work, 
Touch  and  Technic,  so  that  they  are  just 
as  useful  for  teachers  to-day  as  th  ey 
Dr.  Mason. 


IN  FOUR  BOOKS 

PART  I. — The  Two-Finger 
Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II. — T he  Scales 
Rhythmically  Treated 
(School  of  Brilliant  Pas- 
sages). 

PART  III. — A r p e g g i o s 
Rhy  t h m ically  Treated 
(Passage  School). 

PART  IV.— School  of  Oc- 
tave and  Bravura  Playing. 

PRICE  OF  EACH,  $1.00 


Thousands  o f teachers 
have  found  this  work  indis- 
pensable for  years.  The  test 
of  time  removes  all  question 
as  to  its  immense  value. 


ivere  when  taught  personally  by 

the  most  enthusiastically  endorsed  musical  work  of  its  kind 


FRANZ  LISZT 

I.  J. 

PADEREWSKI 

RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 

0.  GABRILOWITSCH 

In  your  method  I find  exercises  strongly  to 
be  recommended,  especially  the  interlocking 
passages  and  all  of  the  accentual  treatment. 

Your  Touch  and  Technic  is  the  best  method 
of  which  I know,  and  I congratulate  you 
upon  being  the  author  of  so  masterly  a work. 

After  the  most  thorough  examination  I con- 
sider Touch  and  'Technic  a master  work 
which  holds  an  unapproachable  position 
among  the  most  important  works. 

Touch  and  Technic  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  important  works  of  its  kind.  I have 
read  it  carefully  and  have  found  features 
which  I have  not  encountered  in  any  other 
work  on  piano  playing. 

A more  valuable  work  has  never  been  offered  to  teachers. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


Liberal  discount  allowed. 
PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


Sent  on  inspection  upon  application  to  publisher. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


.'RICH  & ZEIDLER 


Manufacturers  of  G 


PIANOS 

and  PLAYER-PIANOS 


R 


Built  especially  for  people  of  high  artistic  discrimination 
who  appreciate  the  difference  between  good  and  best. 
Your  Correspondence  solicited 

E.  140th  St.  and  Jackson  Ave.,  : New  York  City 
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A MONTHLY  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  MUSICIAN  THE 
MUSIC  STUDENT,  AND  ALL  MUSIC  LOVERS. 

Edited  by  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

Subscription  Price.  #1.50  per  year  In  United  Stoles,  Alaska.  “‘jj 

Franc;  In  Germany,  9 Marks.  All  otlinr  roiintrlee,  ?---  per  year. 


Liberal  premiums  and  rash  deductions  are  allowed  for 
obtaining  subscriptions. 


REMITTANCES  should  be  made  by  post-office  or  e.xPJ®*J 

“monev  orders,  bank  check  or  draft,  or  registered 
letted  United  States  postage  stamps  are  always 
received  for  cash.  Money  sent  in  letters  is  danger- 
ous, and  we  are  not  responsible  for  its  safe  arrival. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — Write  us  n definite  notice 

U “ if  you  wish  THE  ETUDE  stopped.  Most  of 
our  subscribers  do  not  wish  to  miss  an 
issue,  so  THE  ETUDE  will  be  continued 
with  the  understanding  that  you  will  re- 
mit later  at  your  convenience.  A notice  win 
be  sent  subscriber  at  the  time  of  expiration. 

RENEWAL. — No  receipt  Is  sent  for  renewals.  On 
the  wrapper  of  the  next  issue  sent  you  will 
be  printed  the  date  on  which  your  subscrip- 
tion is  paid  up,  which  serves  as  a receipt  for 
your  subscription. 

MANUSCRIPTS. — Manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to 
THE  ETUDE.  Write  on  onp  sidp  of  the  sheet  only. 
Contributions  on  music-teaching  and  music-study  are 
solicited.  Although  every  possible  care  is  taken  the 
publishers  are  not  responsible  for  manuscripts  or 
photographs  either  while  in  their  possession  or  in 
transit.  Unavailable  manuscripts  will  be  returned. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Advertisements  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
the  1st  of  the  month  preceding,  date  of  issue  to 
insure  insertion  in  the  following  issue. 

TJIF.OhORE  PRE8SEU  CO., 

1712  Clientinit  Street..  Plillnilelnlila,  I »• 

Entered  at  Philadelphia  P.  O.  as  Se<mnd-olass  Matter. 

Copyright,  1914,  by  Theodore  Presser  Co. 
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AN  “ALL  AMERICAN”  ETUDE 
NOVEMBER,  1914 

A MEMORABLE  ISSUE  FOR  ALL 
AMERICAN  MUSIC  WORKERS 

HERE  is  an  opportunity.  You  may  be  among  the  thousands  who  for  years 
have  found  The  Etude  a daily  help  in  your  work  and  therefore  want 
to  share  its  advantages  with  others.  ou  have  been  waiting  for  an 
Etude  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  helping  you  enlist  the  interest 
of  new  Etude  friends. 

The  November  “All  American”  Etude  will  be  filled  with  animated  discus- 
sions of  live  musical  subjects  by  foremost  American  music  workers.  It  will 
give  all  Americans  a new  pride  in  their  national  art  advance.  If  you  know 
of  a young  person  starting  out  in  musical  life  you  can  do  a splendid  service 
by  introducing  that  person  to  The  Etude  through  this  All  American  Issue. 

Among  a host  of  fine  articles  is  one  by  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell  on  The 
Teaching  Methods  of  Edward  MacDowell.”  Mrs.  MacE>owell  was  a pupil 
of  her  husband  in  Germany  for  many  years  prior  to  their  marriage.  John 
Phillip  Sousa  discusses  “The  future  of  American  Music  with  his  characteris- 
tic vim  and  common-sense  which  have  carried  the  musical  fame  of  America  to 
more  lands  than  has  any  other  American  music  worker.  Henry  Holden  HUSS, 
the  well  known  composer-pianist,  has  a fine  article  upon  The  Application  of 
Touch  at  the  Keyboard.”  H.  E.  Krehbiel  will  write  upon  Foreign  Musical 
Influences  in  America.”  James  H.  Rogers  writes  upon  Making  1 lano  Play- 
ing Interesting.”  George  P.  Upton  contributes  “The  Romance  of  Stephen 
Foster  ” Gustav  L.  Becker  traces  our  musical  growth  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a century.  There  will  be  a fine  biography  of  Dr.  Mason  on  the  Master 
Study  Page  and  a great  number  of  other  features  which  will  make  this  Etude 
one  of  the  very  best  ever  issued. 

The  music  of  the  “All  American”  issue  will  include  compositions  by  foremost 
Americans  of  to-day  and  yesterday  making  this  number  doubly  interesting. 

COMING  ISSUES 

IF  you  have  a friend  who  has  been  postponing  a subscription  to  The  Etude 
you  can  safely  announce  that  there  has  never  been  a time  in  the  history  ot 
the  paper  when  subscription  was  more  desirable.  T he  Christmas  Issue, 
always  a fine  one,  will  be  especially  distinguished  by  an  article  from  Lesche- 
tizky secured  in  interview  form  through  Marguerite  Melville,  Leschetizky  s 
leading  assistant.  This  pianist  who  has  toured.  Europe  with  notable  success 
is  an  American  woman  who  has  long  been  a resident  of  the  Fatherland  an 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  unusual  pianists  of  American  birth.  1 his  is 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  expressions  of  Leschetizky  s essential  ideas  in 
piano  study  we  have  ever  seen. 

ANOTHER  FINE  SPECIAL  ISSUE 

TN  our  Revolutionary  War  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  generals  were  Poles 
1 who  stood  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 

America  has  always  had  a warm  affection  for  the  brilliant  1 olish  people. 
Now  we  have  planned  a Polish  issue — in  fact  it  was  planned  three  or  lour 
years  ago— but  it  takes  time  to  do  things  right.  We  have  already  in  hand 
remarkably  fine  material  for  this  issue.  It  will  appear  in  January  ant  a 
more  complete  notice  will  be  given  next  month. 

INTERESTING  OTHERS  IN  THE  ETUDE 

YOUR  enthusiasm  in  The  Etude  can  be  advantageously  used  to  influence 
many  friends  to  become  regular  subscribers.  In  fact,  the  present  suc- 
cess of  The  Etude  is  due  to  the  splendid  loyalty  of  its.  mends.  As 
a reimbursement  to  those  who  assist  us  in  obtaining  new  Etude  readers  we 
offer  the  following  rewards,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request: 

Cash  Commissions — Ask  for  “Special  Coupon  Offer,”  offering  a liberal 
cash  commission  on  yearly  subscriptions. 

Premium  Rewards — Those  not  desiring  a cash  commission  can  make 
selection  from  our  “Complete  Premium  Catalog,”  containing  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  a thousand  useful  articles. 

Magazine  Reductions — See  partial  list  on  page  772  of  this  Esue  of  T he 
Etude;  or  request  a copy  of  “Last  Chance  Magazine  Bargains. 

Send  all  orders  only  to  The  Etude,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ETUDE 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Young  Players’  Album 


72  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
Price,  50  cents 

Here  is  a veritable  feast  of  good  things 
foi  the  young  player,  seventy-two  complete 
pieces,  more  han  are  to  be  found  in  any 
similar  volume,  and  every  one  attractive. 
These  pieces  are  in  all  styles,  chiefly  by 
modern  popular  writers,  and  largely  in  the 
second  grade,  none  exceeding  Grade  III. 
These  are  characteristic  pieces,  reveries, 
nocturnes,  dances  and  marches,  in  short, 
pieces  for  all  occasions.  The  volume  is 
handsomely  printed  from  special  large 
plates. 


Anthem  Offering 


A COLLECTION  FOR  GENERAL  USE 


Single  Coj  V 25  Cents,  Prepaid 
$1.80  Per  Dozen,  Not  Prepaid 


The  seventh  volume  in  our  phenomenally 
successful  series  of  anthem  collections. 
Anthem  Offering  contains  seventeen  numbers, 
in  all  styles,  suited  to  various  occasions,  all 
by  successful  writers.  Some  of  the  com- 
posers represented  are  Berwald,  Camp, 
Rockwell,  Roberts,  Meyer,  Blount,  Bird, 
Stults,  Stair  and  others.  In  general  ex- 
cellence this  collection  is  in  nowise  behind 
the  others.  It  is  fully  up  to  the  standard 
and  is  bound  to  become  popular. 


10  Five  Note  Recreations 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  Mrs.  C.  W.  KROGMANN.  Op.  110 
Price,  75  Cents 


These  excellent  little  teaching  pieces  are 
about  as  easy  as  it  Is  possible  to  make 
them.  Throughout  all  the  pieces  each 
hand  lies  in  the  five-finger  position.  In 
spite  of  the  technical  limitation  that  this 
places  upon  the  composer,  the  pieces  will 
be  found  to  be  decidedly  interesting  and 
attractive.  They  are  in  their  various  char- 
acteristic rhythms  and  each  piece  is  ac- 
companied by  appropriate  verses  which 
may  be  sung  if  desired.  Mrs.  Krogmann 
is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  of  educa- 
tional pianoforte  pieces. 


Elementary  Piano  Technics, 
Op.  19 


By 


Dr.  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  60  cents 

A simple  elementary  work  of  technic,  one 


that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction,  including  five-finger  exercises, 
simple  chord  exercises,  and  arpeggios  in  all 
the  keys.  The  scales  receive  a very  com- 
prehensive treatment.  The  little  work  is 
thoroughly  practical,  giving  the  teacher  a 
new  choice  of  technical  material. 


The  Eclectic  Course  of  Graded 
Studies  in  Piano  Playing 


By  J.  M.  BLOSE 


Price,  $1.00 

A practical  course,  which  can  be  taken 
up  after  the  instruction  hook  is  finished, 
or  with  pupils  who  have  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments.  The  exercises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. it  would  act  as  a supplementary 
work  to  any  graded  course.  It  contains  60 
pages,  and  in  all  there  are  108  different 
exercises. 


The  Standard  Violinist  Juvenile  Musical  Poems 

for 


Twenty-Seven  Pieces 
Violin  and  Piano 


Price,  50  Cents 


This  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
Violin  and  Piano  music  ever  compiled.  It 
contains  many  more  pieces  than  one  usually 
finds  in  similar  collections,  and  there  is 
a larger  range  in  selection.  The  pieces  are 
of  ail  styles  and  suited  to  all  possible  oc- 
casions. The  pieces  are  not  all  of  equal 
difficulty,  but  are  within  the  range  of  the 
average  good  player.  This  volume  should 
lie  in  the  permanent  repertoire  of  every 
Violinist.  It  is  recommended  alike  to  the 
teacher,  student  and  player. 


Two  Part  Songs 

FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 


Price,  50  Cents 


A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women’s  voices, 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women’s 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon  in  the  making  of  this 
hook,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con- 
temporary writers  are  represented.  It  is  a 
book  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form. 


The  Standard  Organist 


43  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 


Price,  50  cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published. 
The  pieces  are  all  good  and  interesting,  of 
intermediate  grade  and  moderate  length, 
written  in  all  styles  and  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses. Both  original  organ  pieces  and 
transcriptions  are  included  in  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  book  is  handso'mely  printed 
from  special  large  plates. 


Operatic  Four-Hand 
Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Price,  50  Cents 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  "Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum," for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano.”  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty. 


Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 

A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio's  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  but 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  he  is  at  his  very 
best. 


IN  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


STUDIES  IN  FLORID  SONG  (FOR  ME- 
DIUM COMPASS).  F.  YV.  Root. 

PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  YOUNG  VIO- 
LINISTS. IC.  H.  Aigouni. 

EXERCISES  FOR  ACCURACY  IN  PIANO 
PLAYING.  G.  L.  Becker. 

MERRY  RHYMES  FOR  CHILDHOOD 
TIMES.  L.  A.  Rugbee-Davis. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  MUSIC  TEACHER. 
Thos.  Tapper. 

MUSICAL  PLAYING  CARDS. 

VERY  FIRST  DUETS. 

WAGNER  LISZT  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 

CHOPIN’S  POLONAISES  FOR  THE  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 

REED  ORGAN  PLAYER. 


L’ AG  1 LITE,  Op.  20.  I.e  Couppey. 


PRACTICAL  FINGER  EXERCISES,  Op. 
802.  Czerny. 


SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  MASTERS.  G.  L. 
Spaulding. 

EASY  FOUR-HAND  PIECES.  E.  Kronke. 
RHYMING  TUNES  FOR  LITTLE  PLAY- 
ERS. Hannah  Smith. 

MUSICAL  IMPRESSIONS  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  H.  W.  Harris. 
CRUCIFIXION.  Stainer. 

NEWEST  DANCE  ALBUM  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE. 

SONATINAS,  Vol.  II.  Kuhlau. 

SCENES  FROM  CHILDHOOD.  Kullak. 
Op.  02  and  Op.  81. 


By  CARO  SENOUR 


Price,  75  Cents 


This  is  a collection  of  twenty-nine  chil- 
dren's songs  with  words  and  music  by  Caro 
Senour.  These  songs  are  intended  for  the 
School,  Kindergarten  and  Home.  The  com- 
poser has  been  very  successful  in  interest- 
ing young  children,  and  these  songs  cannot 
fail  to  please.  They  are  varied  in  char- 
acter, covering  all  sorts  of  interesting  sub- 
jects. The  verses  are  bright  and  pleasing 
and  the  music  throughout  is  fitting  in 
character,  always  tuneful  and  easy  to  sing. 


The  Standard  Vocalist 


50  Fine  Songs  for  50  Cents 


A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
songs,  both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to 
voices  of  average  compass.  This  is  a 
book  to  which  the  busy  singer  can  turn 
at  any  time  and  find  therein  a song  adapted 
for  almo’st  every  possible  demand.  The 
songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  inter- 
mediate grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaching 
purposes.  


A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music 


By  Mrs.  H.  B.  HUDSON 
Price,  50  cents 


A little  book,  which  is  intended  to  pre- 
cede any  piano  method,  it  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with 
the  piano  keys  before  taking  up  notation. 
After  the  hand  has  been  shaped  and  placed 
upon  the  keyboard,  the  young  student  be- 
gins playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  instead  of  from  notes,  it  is 
not  even  necessary  to  count  time,  yet  the 
pupil  is  able  to  form  melodies  and  become 
familiar  with  the  keys.  The  pages  are  all 
illustrated  and  the  exercises  have  appro- 
priate names. 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 


Price,  $1.50 


A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  in  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
sion and  Technic,  handsomely  oound  in 
cloth.  Any  piano  lover  will  be  delighted  to 
get  this  book : three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 


Concentrated  Technic 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 


A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  be  used  in  daily  practice,  to 
foster  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  of  touch 
and  smooth,  pearl-like  scale  playing.  All 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  in 
condensed  logical  form. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


VIOLIN  STUDIES,  Op.  20,  Book  IT. 
Kayser. 


PRACTICAL  METHOD,  Op.  249,  Book  III. 
Kohler. 


(Four  Hands). 


YOUNG  MUSICIANS 
Schwalm. 

STUDIES  IN  MECHANISM,  Op.  849. 
Czern  v. 

60  ETUDES  (Violin),  Op.  45.  Wohlfarht. 
THE  ALPHABET  (25  Easy  Piano  Studies), 
Op.  IT.  F.  Le  Couppey. 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE  AND  EXPRESSION 
(Pianoforte),  Op.  25.  Concone. 
EASIEST  VELOCITY  STUDIES,  Op.  S.’!. 
Gurlitt. 

FORTY  DAILY  STUDIES  (Pianoforte), 
Op  .‘PIT.  Czerny. 


For  Further  Information  About  New  Works  in  Press  See  “Publisher’s  Notes”  on  another  page  of  this  issue 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  As 


Mathews  Standari 
Graded  Course  of 
Studies  ™Pianoforti 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 


A COMPLETE  course  of  standar 
Etudes  aud  Studies  arrange 
in  a progressive  order,  selecte 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cu! 
tivation  of  technic,  taste  and  sigh 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple 
mented  with  complete  directions  fo 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “ Systen 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pro 
duction  of  a modern  style  of  playing 
Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teachingit 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con 
ducted  in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  Thi 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  th 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in 
dividual  studies  and  pieces  of  musii 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  wer 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  thi 
experience  to  select  the.  best  studie. 
for  the  right  time.  The  Graded  Coursi 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  thi 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Grade( 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  wa 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex 
perience  had  shown  to  be  necessary 


CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 


SYSTEM  Gives  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  tlifl 

broadest  possible  system  and  com 
bines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  mos 
interesting  manner. 

ECONOMY  Makes  the  cost  ofnecessary  studie: 
a mere  fraction  of  what  they  woulu 

otherwise  be. 


PROGRESS  The  careful  grading  of  the  studies 

makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  1 
to  Book  X like  an  even  and  regular  flight,  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

Variety  The  studies  are  taken  from  all  tliJ 

best  known  composers  of  piano  stud- 
ies. This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

SIMPLICITY  The  studies  are  accompanied  by! 

educational  notes  and  may  be 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  expert 
ence  or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi- 
trary method  demanded. 

INTEREST  Only  the  most  interesting  and 

practical  studieshave  been  select, 
ed  The  course  always  proves  mo:-t  fascinating  tc 
pupils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 


The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  coil 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method 
It,  and  it  alone,  i<  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  he  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 


< 'ourse. 

10  GRADES;  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 


Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the! 
market. 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 


FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 


Price,  $1.00  Grades  IX  to  XI 

These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  se- 
lected for  some  standard  technical  essential;  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Satins  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords, 
hour  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeggio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chorda, 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  of 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  ready 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 
composers, about  half  of  them  by  composers  still 
living.  Adapted  as  a continuation  of  Mathews’ 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded 
courses. 


Mail  o-ders  solicited  and  filled 
the  country.  Any  of  our  works  sent 
Professional  discounts  very  liberal. 


THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY 


1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  MUSIC  BUYING  ADVANTAGES  OF  A GREAT 
CITY  TAKEN  DIRECTLY  TO  YOUR  MUSIC  ROOM 


The  THEO  PRESSER  CO.  offers  every  Teacher,  Convent  and  Conservatory,  no  matter 
where  located,  precisely  the  same  facilities  and  economies  as  though  the 
purchaser  came  in  person  to  this  large  establishment.  The  parcel-post 
bridges  all  distances  from  your  studio  to  our  doorway. 

THE  STORY  OF  YOUR  ORDER 


The  moment  your  order-letter  is  opened  it  is  placed  immediately 
in  the  hands  of  a trained  Music  Clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
your  needs  are  filled  just  as  though  you  came  to  the  store  in  person. 

Your  order  is  taken  to  the  proper  department  and  our  immense 
stock  covering  30  thousand  square  feet  of  foor  space,  is  almost  cer- 
S to  possess  just  what  you  need.  Difficult  or  doubtful  orders 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  experienced  teachers  constantly 

in  our  employ.  _ . 

Your  purchase  next  passes  at  once  to  the  billing  and  shipping 

, ..  , . .1  • II  pmkrafing  Music  Store,  abundantly  stocked  with  the  best  editions  of  America  and  Europe,  invariably 

One  order  mailed  a’  delighted  Customer,  whether  1 mile  or  10,000  miles  distant. 

No  order  too  small  to  receive  the  best  attention  we  can  give  it. 


departments  and  is  rushed  on  to  you  as  fast  as  the  U.  S.  mail  can 
reach  you,  and  Philadelphia  is  only  twelve  hours  away  from 
Toronto,  Ont.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  best  obtainable  material,  the  quickest  possible  despatch,  the 
most  satisfactory  terms,  the  largest  discounts,  trained  workers  to 
do  your  shopping  for  you,  invariably  courteous  treatment,  an 
immense  stock  constantly  on  hand,  make  dealing  with  the  1 heo. 
Presser  Co.  a pleasure. 


f , . c up)n  teacher  evolved  by  the  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  none  has  been  so  highly  appreciated  as  the 
Of  all  *f07sn^r  |^sfulTPhousands  have  used  this  plan  for  years,  giving  us  an  understanding  and  experience  which  make  this 
money-saving,  time-saving,  worry-saving  way  of  buying  music  indispensable  to  all  progressive  teache  s. 


What  the  “On  Sale”  Plan  Accomplishes 

CFNEROUS  SUPPLY:  You  secure  an  ample  selection  of  the  best  obtainable 

£eces for  your  needs,  taken  from  our  immense  stock  by  experts  whose  sole  atm  is 

to  please  you. 

SECURITY:  You  give  no  guarantee  as  to  the  probable  sale  of  the  pieces,  paying 

only  for  what  you  use  and  returning  the  remainder  to  us. 

CONVENIENCE:  We  will  even  supply  you  with  manilla  wrappers  so  that  you 

may  sort  out  the  music  upon  arrival  and  keep  it  m good  condition,  always 
veniently  at  hand. 

TIME-SAVING:  You  have  the  use  of  a liberal  stock  of  music  constantly  in  your 

home  studio  so  that  you  can  supply  the  pupil  with  the  right  piece  without  de  ay  . 

MONEY  SAVING:  We  give  you  the  same  large  discounts  as  though  the  music 

was  purchased  outright. 

NO  RED  TAPE:  Everything  is  simplified  to  the  last  degree.  All  you  have  to 

do  is  send  your  order;  no  preliminary  correspondence  is  necessary.  Simply 
what  you  want  and  we  do  the  rest. 


All  That  is  Asked  of  the  Patron 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION:  To  insure  you  complete  satisfaction  (particu- 

larly in  your  first  order)  we  earnestly  request  you  to  supply us  with ^plenty  of  good 
comprehensive  information  so  that  our  experts  maybe  guided  in 
the  right  kind  of  music.  Talk  in  your  letter  just  as  you  would  over  counterse 
The  best  way  is  to  name  a few  pieces  or  studies  of  the  class  or  grade  and  the 

quantity  you  desire. 

RETURNED  MUSIC:  Music  returned  must  be  in  salable  condition.  That  is, 

it  must  not  have  been  used,  or  soiled,  or  mussed,  or  marked.  Our  wrappers  help 
vou  keep  it  in  clean,  svs^ematic  manner.  Regular  selections  for  the  teaching 
season,  and  New  Music ' On  Sale  should  be  returned  toother  but  once  during 
the  year;  special  On  Sale  selections  for  particular  purposes  within  JU  da>s. 
SETTLEMENTS:  Settlements  are  to  be  made  at  least  once  a year  (prefera  > y 

in  Tune  or  July).  We  also  prefer  that  returns  of  music  sent  on  regular  seiection 
be  made  olJ only  during  Ere  year,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  teaching  season, 
during  June  or  July. 

POSTAGE:  Patrons  agree  to  pay  postage  or  expressage  both  ways. 


Durine  the  busy  part  of  the  year  (November  to  May)  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
even-  month  a smaU  selection  of  about  ten  pieces  of  new  music  or  novelties,  under 
th^saTe  conditions  of  our  regular  “On  Sale”  plan  This  >n  »des  new 
useful  compositions  for  piano,  voice,  octavo,  organ  and  violin.  In  other  word  , 


NEW  MUSIC  AND  NOVELTIES  ON  SALE 

. • 1.  — .4-  4- U ^ nmrpltipc  q nn  fiPfll 


we  pick  out  the  novelties  and  send  them  to  you  regularly,  instead 1 °l  you 

are 

interested  in. 


a mfw  sfpifs  OF  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGS  AND  TEACHERS’  GUIDES 


We  have  recently  invested  a great  many  thousand  dollars  in 
the  preparation  of  catalogs  especially  helpful  to  all  teachers.  Every 
catalog  received  from  us  was  designed  to  help  you  and  deserves  a 
place  in  your  music  library  so  that  it  can  be  consulted  at  a moment  s 

notice.  Our  Guide  for  Piano  Solos,  now  in  preparation,  wil  be 
unusually  valuable.  All  catalogs  are  sent  gratis.  case  sa> 
many  and  which  ones  you  need. 


Try  Music  Shopping  in  Your  Home  Studio 


Singers’  Hand  Book.  Choir  and  Chorus  Hand  Book  < 

Piano  Study  Guide.  Hand  Book  for  Pipe  and  Reed  Organ. 

Hand  Book  for  Violin  Music  Hand  Book  for  4, 6,  8 and  12  Hands. 

Complete  Catalog  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Thematic  Catalog  of  Instrumental  Music  (Easy,  Medium  or  Difficult). 


Remember-all  that  is  needed  is  to  send  in  your  order-no  red  tape  no  fuss, 
just  the  order  itself.  Why  not  adopt  this  convenient,  progressive  plan  to-da)  . 
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THE  ETUDE 


STEIN  WAY 

the  Piano  of  the  Past, 
the  Present,  and  the  Future 

ASTER  musicians,  past  and  present,  have  achieved 
their  greatest  successes  upon  the  Steinway  Piano  and 
have  pronounced  it  the  ideal  instrument.  <J  The  art 
ideal  of  a master  in  his  craft  gave  birth  to  the  first 
Steinway  Piano.  This  ideal  has  been  upheld  and  maintained 
through  four  succeeding  generations,  with  the  result  that  today 
the  Steinway  has  attained  a perfection  unapproached  and  un- 
approachable, and  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  Stand- 
ard Piano  by  which  all  others  are  judged  and  measured.  <J  This 
assuredly  proves  that  the  Steinway  is  the  Piano  of  the  Past, 
the  Present,  and  the  future,  and  it  is  one  of  the  stronges* 
arguments  why  you  should  buy  a Steinway. 

STEINWAY  & SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107-109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


delight  the  Baldwin  tone 
gives  you  there  is  the  added 
pleasure  of  the  associations 
that  must  cling  to  it. 

There  are  the  memories  of  exquisite  Chopin 
recitals  by  de  Pachmann;  of  songs  in  which  you 
heard  the  singing  tone  of  the  Baldwin  blend 
with  Sembrich’s  voice;  of  solos  in  which  the 
pure  melody  of  Elman’s  violin  was  sustained, 
strengthened  by  the  Baldwin. 

Because  of  many  memories  like  these, 
musicians  love  the  Baldwin  just  as  you  do  the 
things  in  your  home  which  are  priceless  because 
of  their  associations. 

Catalogue  and  other  information  on  request 

5he3Mfooin;|Iimui  ($0. 


M anufacturers 

Cincinnati  Chicago  New  York 

St.  Louis  Indianapolis  Louisville 

Denver  San  Francisco 

THE  GRAND  PRIX—  PARIS, 1900, 
THE  GRAND  PRIZE-  ST.LOUIS.BKH , 

THE  WORLD'S  HIGHEST  HONORS 


Three  Exceptionally  Useful  Books 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

THE  established  success  of  these  publications  is  due  to  their  clearness,  their  value  in 
stimulating  new  interest  and  to  their  practicability  resulting  from  the  author’s  wide 
experience  in  the  teaching  field  and  long  association  with  our  foremost  musical  thinkers. 


Recently  Published 

GREAT  PIANISTS  ON  PIANO  PLAYING 

Price  $1.50 

A series  of  personal  conferences  with  our  most  distinguished  virtuosos 

Busoni,  Godowsky,  de  Pachmann,  Bauer,  Carreno,  Scharwenka,  Rachmaninoff, 
Goodson,  Zeisler,  Bachaus,  Sauer  and  others  are  represented  in  three  hundred  pages  of 
valuable  ideas  upon  Technic,  Interpretation,  Expression  and  Style.  Fine  portraits  and 
biographies  of  all  pianists  included.  Although  designed  for  individual  reading  it  was 
introduced  at  once  by  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  in  his  classes  at  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  and  by  Miss  Mary  Venables  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music. 


MASTERING  THE  SCALES  & ARPEGGIOS 

Price  $1.25 

A complete  daily  practice  manual  from  the  first  steps  to 
the  highest  attainment. 

Everything  fully  written  out  with  abundant  explanations.  May  be  used  with  any 
system.  Contains  scores  of  original  ideas.  Strongly  endorsed  by  Moritz  Rosenthal, 
Wilhelm  Bachaus,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Emil  Liebling,  Katharine  Goodson  and  hundreds 
of  teachers  who  have  made  it  a regular  part  of  their  teaching  plan.  All  grades  in  one  book. 
Puts  practical  American  efficiency  and  European  conservatory  thoroughness  in  your  work. 


THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

Price  $1.25 

A First  History  for  Students  at  All  Ages 

A complete,  concise,  understandable  series  of  forty  "story-lessons.”  Abundantly 
illustrated.  Self-pronouncing.  Handsomely  bound.  Up-to-date.  This  book  is  now  in 
use  in  hundreds  of  History  classes  and  clubs  from  coast  to  coast  and  has  been  the  means 
of  a broadspread  revival  in  general  musical  interest  wherever  introduced.  Let  us  help 
you  start  a History  Club  through  a very  successful  plan  which  has  helped  others. 

All  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  circulars  and  special  quantity  rates 

. PRESSER  COMPANY  - - Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THEO 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK  Schoo,ofthe 


By  THEODORE  PRESSER 


Pianoforte 


Price  75  Cents 


THE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
clinch  every  subject-  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


METRONOMES 

We  retail  more  Metro • Every  instrument  we  sell  We  handle  only  those 
nomes  than  any  house  is  guaranteed  against  of  the  best  makes  ob- 
in  the  world.  techanical  defects.  tainable. 


1 nr.  ji  ilcj  ix c.  : no  bell  with  bell 

American  Maelzel  with  door  attached 32.25  33.25 

. American  Maelzel  with  detached  lid 2.25  3.25 

French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid  2.50  3.50 

J.  T.  L.  (Best)  French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid  . 3.00  4.25 


PRICES  NET  TRANSPOR  TA  TION  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  TWO  OR  MORE 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Latest  and  Best  Word  in  Voice  Building 

THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  EDMUND  J.  MYER  PRICE,  $1.00 

A practical,  common-sense  system,  based  upon  nature’s  laws  or  demands,  for  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  the  singing  voice —principle  following  principle  in  logical  sequence.  This  book  is  born  of  the 
author’s  many  years  of  practical  and  successful  studio  experience.  It  aims  to  give  to  the  vocal  profes- 
sion, for  the  first  time  in  print,  the  movements  upon  which  the  whole  system  is  based:  the  singing  move- 
ments, the  necessary  physical  exercises,  and  the  nerve  calisthenics.  Its  object  is  to  develop  the  singer 
physically  and  vocally.  The  beginner,  the  more  experienced  sineer,  and  the  busy  teacher  will  all  find 
material  and  information  of  the  highest  value  in  this  book.  For  the  young  teacher  just  starting  out  or 
for  self  instruction,  it  will  prove  indispensable.  In  addition  to  the  physical  exercises,  and  the  nu- 
merous singing  exercises  in  musical  notation,  the  book  is  copiously  illustrated  throughout.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed  and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  Price,  £1.00. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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TOMORROW. 


Europe,  now  in  the  travail  of  rebirth,  holds  us  breathless  with 
horror.  Each  day  new  visions  of  the  ghastly  futility  of  war  flash 
over  the  seas.  What  can  we  say ? Whence  will  it  all  lead?  G-ate- 
ful  that  we  have  not  been  drawn  into  the  shambles,  none  can  forego 
heart  sympathy  for  the  women,— the  mothers  who  having  gone  to 
the  gates  of  death  for  their  sons  now  see  them  torn  from  them  to 
feed  the  cannons. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  civilized  after  all?  Perhaps  the  culture  ot 
Schiller,  Beethoven  and  Bockelin,  the  uplift  of  Hugo,  Saint-Saens, 
Millet,  the  breadth  of  Tolstoi,  Tchaikowsky  and  Verestchagm,  the 
inspiration  of  Shakespeare,  Elgar  and  Burne-Jones  are  mere  phan- 
toms. Have  all  our  great  leaders  in  art,  music,  literature,  and 
science  over  the  seas  given  their  lives  in  vain  ? Then  is  a tragedy 
greater  than  that  at  Liege. 

With  cathedrals  riddled  with  shells,  schools  razed  to  the  ground, 
libraries  afire  and  laboratories  blown  to  the  clouds,  where  is  the 
victory  of  peace?  What  is  it  the  world  needs  to  foster  the  love 
for  our  fellow-men?  Witness  the  downfall  of  culture  and  religion. 
Are  the  myriad  cross-topped  spires  a mockery  ? Has  Europe  for- 
gotten its  Christ? 

Or  is  this  the  holocaust  which  shall  consume  the  injustice, 
the  cruelty,  the  wickedness  of  the  age?  With  the  spirit  of  fight 
exhausted  can  Europe  yet  possess  power  to  produce  still  gi  eatei 
works  for  humanity?  Or  shall  she  have  given  so  wantonly  of  her 
youth,  strength  and  wealth  that  there  will  remain  only  poverty, 
imbecility,  decrepitude  and  ruin?  No  one  can  tell  what  the  morrow 
will  bring.  With  the  navies  bursting  in  the  air  and  sinking  in  the 
deep,  with  cannons  drinking  the  life  blood  of  the  nations,  v ith 
armies  devouring  the  riches  of  centuries,  whence  will  come  the 
support  for  the  Schuberts,  the  Daudets  and  the  Brownings  of  to- 
morrow ? 

Renascent  Europe  will  not  be  the  Europe  of  yesterday.  It  will 
be  a Europe  of  new  ideals,  new  conditions,  new  freedom  from 
Vladivostock  to  Gibraltar.  Militarism,  persecution,  ignorance, 
superstition,  hate,  envy — all  are  doomed.  ( meat  will  be  the  leadei 
who  will  blaze  the  wav  from  the  new  to  the  old.  Such  a messiah 
must  come,  else  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  \ lenna  and  1 etiogiad  will 
crumble  to  dust  like  that  which  marks  the  spot  where  once  the  seven 
Trojan  cities  stood. 

Meanwhile  we  in  America  have  the  opportunity  of  the  cen- 
turies. Staggered  by  the  misfortunes  of  Europe  we  must  take  the 
lot  that  fate  has  cast  upon  us.  Tomorrow  in  America  may  be  the 
dream  of  the  ages.  In  music,  as  in  all  other  arts,  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a greatness  which  should  thrill  all  those  who  love  the 
name  of  the  land  of  the  free. 


sions.  Many  a book  has  paid  the  owner  interest  a thousand  times 
as  great  as  his  bank  account.  This  is  equally  true  of  magazines. 

Musical  books  might  be  classified  in  many  ways.  Let  us  try 
one  grouping  which  may  throw  light  upon  their  intrinsic  worth. 

I.  Books  of  facts. 

II.  Books  of  directions. 

III.  Books  of  materials. 

IV.  Books  of  inspiration. 

Could  you  tell  which  class  is  the  most  important?  We  could 
not.  Destroy  all  the  libraries  and  all  the  book-shops  and  civiliza- 
tion would  go  back  five  hundred  years.  Histories,  biographies, 
geographies,  geologies,  chemistries,  geometries  are  all  books  of  facts 
that  men  need  in  their  daily  lives,  need  far  more  than  money. 
Books  of  directions  such  as  guide  books  for  travel,  books  on 
engineering,  books  on  the  technic  of  any  of  the  arts,  books  on 
writing,  books  on  agriculture,  books  on  domestic  science  record  the 
results  of  interminable  experiments  of  our  predecessors.  Consider 
how  many  fruitless  trials  you  might  have  to  make  in  baking  a 
loaf  of  ordinary  bread  if  you  had  no  directions  to  follow.  Books 
on  the  technical  side  of  music  clip  months — years — out  of  your  labor 
if  you  are  wise  enough  to  invest  in  them. 

Books  of  materials  are  indispensable  for  all  special  workers. 
The  architect  cannot  build  from  his  imagination  alone;  he  must 
have  pictures  of  thousands  of  forms  evolved  in  the  past.  1 he 
dressmaker,  the  navigator,  the  actor,  the  musician  must  all  have 
books  of  materials, — but  in  music  the  book  of  materials  plays  pei- 
haps  the  most  important  part.  In  making  book  investments,  never 
regret  buying  good  materials, — a fine  edition  of  Chopin,  Beethoven, 
Liszt  or  Mozart,  or  the  needed  technical  exercises  which  will  become 
a part  of  you  if  you  use  your  investment  so  that  it  will  pay  the 
greatest  dividend. 

Books  of  inspiration  are  the  dynamo  books.  1 hey  give  power. 
They  start  your  engine  going  and  keep  it  running.  1 hey  are  the 
motors  of  success.  No  one  can  get  very  far  without  them. 
Whether  they  inspire  activity,  reflection,  thrift,  morality,  study  or 
merely  alertness  the  book'  of  inspiration  should  be  your  pocket 
companion  all  year  round.  Invest  in  books,  and  then  more  books, 
and  then  more  books. 


WHAT  IS  THE  GOOD  OF  BOOKS? 


A SIGNIFICANT  INAUGURAF. 


What  is  the  good  of  books?  Why  are  people  so  eager  to  ex- 
change green  paper  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  white  paper  with  the  ideas  of  men  and  women  printed  on  it  ? 
Take  the  paper  out  of  the  question  entirely  and  we  have  one  kind 
of  wealth  on  one  side  and  another  kind  of  wealth  on  the  other  side. 
The  wealth  represented  by  money  probably  exhibits  the  result  of 
your  efforts  to  accomplish  practical  purposes.  It  is  yours  to  invest. 
When  you  invest  it  in  the  things  that  books  contain  you  aie  not 
buying  so  much  ink  and  paper  but  really  investing  in  a kind  of 
educational  wealth  which  is  the  most  productive  of  all  om  posses- 


From  time  to  time  the  readers  of  1 he  Etude  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  the  new  building  of  the  Home  for 
Retired  Music  Teachers  at  Germantown,  Pa.  It  must  be  clear 
to  our  subscribers  that  mention  of  this  home  in  the  columns  of  T he 
Etude  is  made  solely  for  their  information.  \\  e have  waved  aside 
all  thought  that  any  idea  of  exploitation  may  be  associated  with  this 
institution,  the  buildings,  ground  and  endowment  of  which  are  the 
personal  gift  of  the  founder  and  publisher  of  I he  Etude.  Mr. 
Theodore  Presser,  after  many  fortunate  years  as  a teacher,  writei 
and  publisher  feels  it  a privilege  to  designate  this  philantluopy  as 
the  one  in  which  he  makes  return,  to  the  profession  which  has  made 
this  1 fome  possible. 

This  October  issue  will  appear  before  the  day  set  for  the 
Inaugural  of  the  magnificent  new  buildings.  A description  of  the 
imposing  structure  was  given  in  I'iie  Etude  for  last  Decembei. 
The  Inaugural  will  be  made  memorable  by  the  presence  of  impor- 
tant guests  and  notice  of  some  of  the  addresses  will  be  made 
in  a later  issue.  Comfort  and  protection  to  worthy  workers  in  "the 
most  beautiful  art,”  as  they  approach  the  journey’s  end,  will  he 
richly  provided  by  this  commodious  1 lome.  Its  opening  is  a signih 
cant  moment  in  our  national  musical  history.. 
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A Fresh  Start 

When  my  pupils  came  back  in  the  fall  I noticed  that 
only  the  most  enthusiastic  of  them  were  willing  to  take 
up  their  old  work  with  avidity.  Consequently  I hit 
upon  the  plan  of  having  a new  piece  ready  for  all 
pupils  the  moment  they  arrived.  Then  I saw  to  it  that 
this  piece  was  one  that  introduced  some  little  principle 
that  was  in  itself  fresh  to  the  pupil.  Even  if  it  was 
only  a little  scale  in  double  thirds  it  sufficed  to  engage 
the  pupil's  interest  and  make  material  for  new  mental 
stimulus.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  the  piece  ready 
to  hand  to  the  pupil  a few  moments  after  he  enters 
the  studio.  L.  de  M. 


The  Changed  Plan 

Have  you  ever  been  to  a hotel  where  there  was  a 
set  of  plans  of  meals  carried  out  throughout  the  year? 
One  always  knew  in  advance  just  what  was  coming, 
ice  cream  on  Wednesday,  chicken  on  Sunday,  roast  on 
Tuesday.  All  the  pleasure  of  gastronomic  surprise  is 
destroyed.  Many  teachers  conduct  their  lessons  on  a 
similar  plan.  Scales,  studies,  sonatas  and  then  pieces 
every  day,  every  week,  year  in  and  year  out.  Do  you 
wonder  that  pupils  get  tired?  A little  variation  at  the 
lesson  helps  the  teacher  enormously  and  quickens  the 
pupil.  I made  it  a rule  to  avoid  having  two  lessons 
in  succession  follow  the  same  plan.  Try  this  for  a 
day  or  so  and  see  how  much  relieved  you  are. 

L.  G.  Patterson. 

Hypnotized  Pupils 

I had  a teacher  once  who  evidently  had  an  idea  that 
the  correct  way  to  instruct  was  to  work  with  the  view 
of  forcing  a pupil  to  do  as  he  wanted  the  pupd  to  do. 
At  every  lesson  he  was  like  a huge  feline  ready  to 
pounce  upon  mistakes.  He  would  try  to  overpower  the 
pupil  mentally  and  was  in  a continual  state  of  nervous 
tension  which  instead  of  helping  the  pupil  had  just 
the  opposite  effect.  This  year  I have  resolved  to  go 
to  a teacher  who  evidently  realizes  that  progress  in 
music  depends  upon  a slow,  sound,  up-building  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  and  that  fuss  and  flurry  are  largely 
waste  time.  Ethel  D.  Waters. 


Self  Criticism 

When  my  pupils  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
last  year  I had  already  prepared  several  slips  of  paper. 
At  the  top  of  each  slip  was  the  name  of  the  pupil 
and  a list  of  the  pieces  studied  during  the  past  year. 
Then  I asked  the  pupil  to  be  his  own  critic.  My ! 
how  fine  the  plan  worked.  Pupils  began  seeing  mis- 
takes that  even  I had  not  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
result  was  a general  betterment  all  around.  Teachers, 
try  this  plan.  It  is  a fine  thing  to  get  the  pupils 
started  with.  H.  D.  van  S. 

The  Pupil  Teacher 

“Now  let  me  play,  pupil,  and  you  teach.”  That  was 
the  way  in  which  I gained  the  interest  of  a very 
troublesome  pupil  at  the  very  outstart  last  October. 
I purposely  made  the  mistakes  and  the  pupil  stopped 
me  every  time,  explained  what  was  the  right  way  and 
then  let  me  go.  It  was  one  of  the  many  little  tricks 
which  we  all  must  use  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  some 
pupils.  Susan  Y.  Merritt. 

THE  ETUDE  NEEDS  YOUR  IDEA. 

Every  teacher  now  and  then  comes  across  a fine 
idea.  Why  not  pass  it  on?  An  idea  is  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  Perhaps  you  have  had  better  ideas 
than  any  of  the  above.  If  you  think  so,  write  your 
idea  down  at  the  moment  it  comes  to  you.  Keep  a 
pad  and  a pencil  at  the  side  of  your  keyboard  and 
never  miss  an  opportunity.  Send  it  in  to  us  in  not 
more  than  seventy-five  words  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  use  it  if  it  is  in  line  with  our  needs.  We  will 
pay  you  at  our  regular  rates  upon  publication.  Write 
•n  a s:  parate  sheet  of  paper  and  address  “Idea  Depart- 
ment” Thf.  Etude,  1714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Put  your  name  and  address  on  the  manuscript,  not 
necessarily  for  publication. 


COMMON  SENSE  AT  THE  PUPILS’ 
RECITAL. 


BY  AMY  U.  W.  BAGG. 


Perhaps  the  most  paralyzing  difficulty  that  the  piano 
teacher  must  overcome  is  the  universal  tendency 
towards  stage  fright.  There  is  no  study  or  pursuit  in 
which  self-command  is  more  essential  than  in  music. 
If  it  makes  a painter  nervous  to  have  some  one  watch 
him  at  work,  he  can  paint  alone.  He  has  no  need  to 
overcome  his  sensitiveness.  Music,  however,  is  to  be 
heard.  If  there  is  no  listener,  there  is  no  music.  The 
musician,  unlike  the  painter  of  pictures,  must  learn  not 
only  to  master  his  art,  but  also  to  master  himself.  It 
is  not  enough  that  he  should  play  wonderfully  well, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  play  equally  well  when  others 
are  watching  and  listening.  If  being  heard  is  a part  of 
music,  then  teaching  how  to  be  heard  is  a part  of  music 
teaching. 

The  pupil  who  habitually  says,  “I  can  play  that  all 
right  alone.  I don’t  see  why  I cannot  play  it  at  my 
lesson,”  needs  to  be  taught  something  besides  music ; 
and  every  one  who  attempts  to  teach  music  should  be 
able  to  teach  that  something. 

How  to  teach  it? 

That  is  difficult  to  say.  Certainly  not  by  severity  or 
reprimands,  not  by  betraying  anxiety  or  nervousness. 
The  teacher,  whatever  her  secret  misgivings  and  heart 
stirrings,  should  show  only  a serene  composure  and 
absolute  self-possession  at  the  pupils’  recital.  No  one, 
least  of  all  a pupil,  should  see  anything  in  her  attitude 
but  calm  confidence.  That  will  help  to  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  youthful  performers. 

MAKING  OUT  A PROGRAM. 

Making  out  a program  for  the  pupils’  recital  is  a 
fine  art.  Each  should  be  given  something  that  brings 
out  the  best  points  in  his  playing.  This  will  make  him 
feel  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can 
do,  which  is  alone  a great  encouragement  and  stimulus. 
Do  not  give  a Slumber  Song  to  the  pupil  who  loves  to 
pound  out  ’heavy  chords.  If  one  little  girl  excels  in 
singing  tones  and  sentimental  expression,  do  not  insist 
upon  her  playing  a gay  march.  In  their  study,  it  is  of 
course  needful  to  introduce  work  that  will  strengthen 
their  weak  points,  but  at  the  recital  have  them  play  that 
which  they  can  play  best.  Also  allow  each  one  to  play 
something  that  he  enjoys  and  loves.  He  will  play  it 
seventy-five  per  cent,  better,  other  things  being  equal, 
than  something  he  dislikes. 

Then  all  the  pupils  should  be  given  pieces  to  play 
that  do  not  tax  their  technic  to  the  limit,  something 
entirely  within  the  scope  of  fheir  attainment.  There  is 
nothing  more  potent  to  allay  timidity  than  the  feeling 
of  complete  efficiency. 

But  even  with  these  things  in  their  favor,  the  teacher 
and  pupils  almost  invariably  feel  that  the  recital  has 
not  been  a fair  test  of  their  accomplishment,  because 
the  participants  in  the  program  were  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  by  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion. 

Knowledge  that  is  not  available  is  of  small  value. 
Obviously,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  know  how  to  play 
the  piano,  if  one  cannot  play  the  piano  when  there  is 
somebody  listening. 

Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a fetish  of 
mechanical  accuracy  alone.  They  should  be  taught  not 
to  regard  with  insane  horror  “a  mistake” — by  which 
they  almost  invariably  mean  a false  note.  They  should 
be  taught  that  there  are  other  things  worse  than  false 
notes.  Good  playing  means  so  much  besides  good 
technic  that  some  people  with  poor  technic  can  make 
better  music  than  others  whet  are  masters  of  finger 
dexterity.  Phillips  Brooks  was  a great  preacher  and 
an  eloquent  speaker,  yet  he  stammered  at  times.  Rubin- 
stein was  a great  pianist,  yet  he  frankly  admitted  num- 
berless false  notes. 

What  made  these  men  great?  Try  to  make  the  pupils 
answer  that  question.  Nobody  ever  becomes  so  profi- 
cient a runner  that  he  never  stumbles.  We  all* stumble 
sometimes,  even  skilled  acrobats;  but  we  learn  to  walk 
in  order  to  get  somewhere.  If  we  stumble,  we  go  on. 

Do  not  allow  children  to  give  undue  weight  to  their 
little  errors.  A mistake  is  regrettable  and  should  com- 
pel redoubled  effort,  but  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
heart-breaking  disgrace.  If  the  pupil  can  once  cease 
to  fear,  and  can  become  able  to  go  sanely  about  his 
playing,  with  his  mind  upon  his  work,  he  will  not  make 
many  mistakes.  Then  when  he  is  through,  say  nothing 
of  his  “false  notes.”  Tell  him  of  the  retard  he  forgot 
about,  of  the  crescendo  he  omitted,  of  the  accented 


note  he  failed  to  bring  out,  and  so  on;  reminding  h 
only  of  the  inartistic  things  he  did,  remembering  alwa 
that  a false  note  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of 
inartistic  temperament. 

LITTLE  HELPS  AT  THE  RECITAL. 

The  qualities  of  mathematical  exactness  belong  or 
to  machines.  Machine-carved  furniture  is  far  mo 
precisely  symmetrical  than  hand-carved,  yet  its  ve 
perfection  is  its  greatest  drawback.  The  imperfectio 
of  outline,  the  irregularities  in  design,  the  “fal 
notes”  prove  the  genuineness,  hence  the  worth,  of  fi 
hand-carved  furniture.  They  mean  something.  Tli 
express  the  individuality,  dreams,  ideals,  the  “huma 
qualities  of  the  artist.  Even  a child  can  comprehei 
this. 

A player  can  trust  the  keys  to  his  fingers  with  mo 
or  less  certainty  of  success,  but  the  interpretation  ^ 
what  is  being  played  must  be  controlled  by  the  min 
Hence  the  effort  to  interpret  well  helps  to  keep  oil 
from  becoming  panic-stricken,  for  if  the  mind  is  occjl 
pied  there  is  less  room  for  consciousness  of  self,  , 
of  the  audience.  A trained  imagination  is  of  great  a 
m gaining  self-command.  A habit  of  self-control  al 
helps  enormously,  and  a teacher  of  anything  shou 
teach  that ; but  most  of  all,  the  music  teacher. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  seemingly  little  things.  At 
recital  have  the  children  adjust  the  piano  chair  then! 
selves.  Have  them  greet  their  audience  and  take  lea< 
of  it  with  a bow,  as  graceful,  self-possessed  and  dign 
fied  as  they  can  make  it.  They  need  drill  in  this  nece 
sary  courtesy.  Try  to  have  them  avoid  haste,  ar 
teach  them  to  think  about  what  they  are  doing. 


OPERA  AND  TUNES. 

In  the  history  of  music  nothing  is  more  interestir! 
to  the  trained  observer  than  the  coining  of  the  tur 
and,  if  we  may  believe  some  of  the  pessimistic  critii 
of  to-day,  the  passing  of  the  tune.  Few  musical  hi: 
tories  escape  making  a great  ado  about  a famous  tun 
Sumer  is  leumen  in,  Ihude  sing  cuccu,  an  old  Englis 
melody  to  which  some  early  composer  made  an  acconj 
paniment  largely  composed  of  repetitions  or  imitatior 
of  the  melody  itself  after  the  manner  of  musical  ai 
known  as  a Canon.  This  is  thought  by  most  historiar 
to  be  the  oldest  existing  species  of  musical  developmeri 
in  which  the  accompaniment  to  the  original  melody 
made  up  of  other  imitative  melodies  interlaced  not  aftd 
the  manner  of  the  kind  of  chord  writing  such  as  wj 
find  in  hymns,  but  in  a far  freer  manner  in  the  sty) 
which  has  come  to  be  defined  as  counterpoint.  Th 
remarkable  thing  about  the  antique  piece  is  that 
really  possesses  a definite  tune  although  it  dates  fron 
at  least  1240.  In  many  of  the  succeeding  centuries  w 
encounter  music  containing  few  passages  that  layme 
would  identify  as  “tunes.”  The  Song  of  Orpheus  i 
Jacopo  Pori’s  Euridice,  one  of  the  very  first  opera 
(1600  A.  D.),  is  so  formless  in  the  modern  popula 
sense  that  to  many  it  would  seem  as  vague  as  the  las 
word  from  Debussy.  The  need  for  tunes,  however,  mus 
have  been  manifest,  for  very  shortly  we  find  very  dis- 
tinctive tunes,  such  as  the  Ma,  ma  che  dico?  in  L’iu 
coronazione  di  Popped,  by  Monteverdi,  who  lived  a fu 
century  before  the  great  Handel. 

Next  we  reach  an  epoch  when  the  tune  reigned  su 
preme.  Lully,  Purcell,  Handel,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Rossin 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi  and  all  their  splendid  compan 
made  melodies  which  seem  well  nigh  immortal.  Peopl 
went  to  the  opera  for  what  they  could  take  home  wit 
them.  If  the  opera  had  haunting  tunes  it  was  declare 
a good  opera  irrespective  of  any  defects  it  might  othei 
wise  have.  Enter  Richard  Wagner,  iconoclast,  infide 
revolutionist.  “He  is  the  man,”  shouted  the  critic: 
“who  has  come  to  annihilate  tunes.”  Even  his  earl 
works,  such  as  Tannhaeuser  and  Lohengrin,  which  con 
tain  tunes  which  have  long  since  become  hackneyed,  w 
described  as  tuneless.  To  the  musician  Parsifal  is  a mat 
velous  web  of  endless  tunes — not  melodies  in  the  or 
dinary  sense  like  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  but  sig 
nificant  symbolic  sentences.  Now  comes  the  atmos 
pheric  music  of  Debussy  and  his  colleagues  beautifi 
in  the  extreme  but  often  wholly  without  what  may  b 
described  as  a tune  and  certainly  totally  divorced  fror 
the  “arias”  that  charmed  grandfathers  and  grand 
mothers.  Fortunate  it  is,  however,  that  we  still  hav 
our  Sembrichs  and  Tetrazzinis,  Carusos  and  Ruffos  t 
take  us  back  now  and  then  to  that  wonderful  era  c 
opera  with  tunes. 
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Mark  Twain’s  definition  of  a "classic”  as  ^ an 
ithor  whom  everybody  praises  and  nobody  reads  is 
fortunately  as  true  as  it  is  funny.  Is  the  time  ap- 
oaching  when  even  the  great  Beethoven  will  be  a 
lassie”  in  that  sense?  There  are  disquieting  signs 
at  it  is.  A year  or  two  ago  a prominent  critic,  com- 
enting  on  a festival  in  a large  western  city,  deplored 
e fact  that  the  Beethoven  program  drew  the  smallest 
idience  of  the  week.  In  another  city  in  the  East, 
here  a series  of  Beethoven  concerts  was  given  last 
inter  with  some  prominent  soloists,  not  more  than 
ftv  subscription  tickets  had  been  sold  three  days 
afore  the  concerts  began. 

Why  this  strange  attitude  toward  the  music  of  the 
ian  who,  for  more  than  half  a century,  has  been  gen- 
rally  placed  above  all  other  composers,  as  Shakes- 
eare  has  above  all  other  poets?  There  are  several 
easons,  concerning  which  it  is  time  to  speak  frankly, 

' we  would  save  Beethoven  and  restore  him  to  his 
ormer  popularity. 

FOOLISH  IDOLATRY. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  great  Bohemian  com- 
■oser,  Antonin  Dvorak,  was  director  of  the  National 
Conservatory,  the  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine 
sked  him  to  write  an  article  on  Schubert.  He  de- 
lined  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a trained  writer , 
vhereupon  the  editor  asked  me  if  I would  have  some 
alks  with  Dvorak  and  put  them  into  magazine  shape. 

did  so,  writing  down  everything  Dvorak  had  said. 
Alien  he  looked  over  the  manuscript  a few  days  later 
le  suddenly  stopped,  frowned,  and  said:  This  must  be 

eft  out.”  “What?”  I asked;  and  he  replied:  “My 
:riticism  of  Beethoven.” 

What  was  this  “criticism?”  The  remark  that  most 
lymphonies  were  too  long,  “even  Beethoven’s !”  Only 
.his  and  nothing  more! 

This  notion,  current  throughout  the  musical  world, 
that  nothing  must  ever  be  said  indicating  that  Bee- 
thoven ever  fell  short  of  absolute  perfection  in  any 
respect,  has  done,  and  still  is  doing,  a great  deal  of 
harm.  Beethoven  himself  knew  very  well  that  of  his 
compositions  many  fell  far  short  of  his  high-water 
mark;  some  of  them  he  would  have  been  glad  to  de- 
stroy. But  his  idolaters  worship  them  all  alike. 

Such  an  attitude  breeds  hypocrisy;  and  hypocrisy 
always  does  harm.  Music  lovers  who  hear  the  weaker 
works  of  Beethoven  and  then  are  told  that  these  things 
are  miracles  of  inspiration,  say  to  themselves:  “Well, 
they  are  beyond  my  comprehension — I guess  I won’t 
go  next  time  they  are  played.  I have  heard  them  re- 
peatedly and  cannot  learn  to  like  them.”  This  is  one 
of  the  ways  the  “friends”  of  Beethoven  diminish  his 
popularity. 

THE  LAST  SONATAS  FOR  PIANO. 

Among  the  worst  offenders  are  some  of  the  pianists 
of  our  day  who  seldom  play  anything  by  Beethoven 
except  one  or  the  other  of  his  last  five  sonatas.  Now 
these  sonatas,  particularly  the  last  three,  are  not  among 
Beethoven’s  most  inspired  productions,  yet  the  critics 
keep  on  telling  puzzled  newspaper  readers  that  they  are 
the  pinnacles  of  his  pianistic  art. 

One  author,  Wasielewski,  has  had  the  courage,  in  his 
remarkable  “Life  of  Beethoven,”  to  tell  the  plain  truth 
about  these  sonatas.  They  were  written,  as  he  points 
out,  at  the  time  when  Beethoven  was  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  his  Missa  Solemnis,  which  left  him  little 
time  to  bestow  on  these  piano  pieces.  Moreover,  in 
these  last  years  of  his  life,  he  had  lost  his  interest  in 
the  piano,  which  he  referred  to  contemptuously  as  a 
“clavicembalo  miserabile ;”  while  on  anothei  occasion 
he  remarked  that  the  piano  “is  and  remains  an  insuf- 
ficient instrument.”  In  1811,  after  completing  h.s  Opus 
111,  he  wrote:  “No  more  things  for  piano  except  con- 
certos ; other  pieces  only  if  ordered.” 


Save  Beethoven  from  His  “Friends!’ 

By  HENRY  T.  FINCK 

yen  a genius  does  not 


In  such  a frame  of  mind  even  a.  jauu, 
compose  masterworks.  Beethoven’s  heart  was  not  in 
these  pieces. 

WHEREIN  OTHERS  EXCEL  BEETHOVEN. 

Beethoven’s  sway  over  the  public  can  easily  be  re- 
stored by  recognizing  such  truths  and  acting  on  them 
by  playing  in  public  only  his  best  pieces. 

Pianists  are  not  the  only  offenders.  String  quartets 
are  too  much  given  to  playing  the  great  master’s  weaker 
works.  To  the  “friends”  of  Beethoven,  to  be  sure, 
there  are  no  weaker  ones.  Once  when  I had  ventured 
to  speak  of  one  of  the  last  quartets  as  not  equal  to 
some  of  the  others  I received  a most  ferocious  letter, 
accusing  me  of  trying  to  destroy  Beethoven  s reputa- 
tion! In  truth,  I was  trying  to  save  it  by  discriminat- 
ing between  the  good  and  the  indifferent. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  admit  frankly  that 
as  a writer  of  choral  works  Beethoven  was  not  the 
equal  of  Bach  and  Handel;  that  Mozart,  Weber,  Wag- 
ner and  Bizet  wrote  operas  superior  to  his  Fidclio;  that 
he  wrote  no  songs  equal  to  the  best  by  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Franz,  Grieg  and  several  others;  that  in  cham- 
ber music  Schubert  and  Schumann  were  fully  his 
equals  and  that,  wonderful  as  are  his  pianoforte  works, 
Chopin’s,  after  all,  are  what  Rubinstein  called  them, 
the  “soul  of  the  piano.” 

It  is  therefore  only  in  the  symphony  that  Beethoven 
towers  above  all  the  others.  AVhat  he  did  for  the 
symphony  is  astounding,  prodigious — almost  miraculous, 
when  we  compare  him  with  his  predecessors.  For  this 
immortal  achievement  the  world  cannot  honor  him  too 
highly;  but  the  foolish  general  idolatry  must  stop.  We 
must  cease  treating  him  as  if  he,  and  he  alone  of  all  men 
of  genius,  were  above  criticism.  And  we  must  submit 
some  of  his  works  to  editorial  revision.  Only  thus  can 
we  keep  his  bust  on  the  lofty  pedestal  where  it  belongs. 

WAGNER  AND  OTHER  EDITORS. 

No  composer  ever  worshipped  another  as  Wagner 
worshipped  Beethoven.  His  essay  on  him  which  has 
been  admirably  Englished  by  Dannreuther  is  an  im- 
passioned dithyramb  almost  beyond  comparison.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  he  once  wrote : “Had  any- 
body surprised  me  before  the  open  score,  as  I went 


over  it  to  consider  the  means  of  its  execution  and  noted 
my  tears  and  frantic  sobs,  he  would  truly  have  asked 
himself  if  this  was  the  oroper  conduct  for  a royal 
Saxon  Kapellmeister.” 

That  was  written  at  the  time  (1846)  when  he  under- 
took to  conduct  this  sublime  symphony  in  Dresden  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows’  and  orphans’  pension  fund 
of  the  Royal  Orchestra.  When  his  decision  was  made 
known  there  was  general  consternation.  A deputation 
was  actually  sent  to  Director  von  Liittichau  asking  him 
not  to  allow  Wagner  to  carry  out  his  wicked  plan.  For 
at  that  time  this  symphony  was  considered  dull  and  in- 
comprehensible. But  Wagner  persevered  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  unprecedented  artistic  as  well  as  financial 
success. 

What  had  he  done?  He  had  edited  and  'interpreted 
Beethoven.  He  wrote  expression  marks  into  the  or- 
chestral parts ; he  made  slight  changes  in  the  orchestra- 
tion so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  melodic  curve,  which 
Beethoven  had  done  because  the  instruments  of  his 
time  had  not  the  same  compass  as  those  of  Wagner’s 
day.  These  and  the  other  changes  he  introduced  in 
order  to  make  Beethoven’s  meaning  dearer  he  after- 
wards described  and  justified  in  a long  essay  of  twenty- 
seven  pages — a wonderful  contribution  to  the  art  of 
interpretation. 

Among  those  who  heard  the  historic  performance 
of  the  Ninth  in  1846  was  a young  man  named  Hans 
von  Bulow,  who  subsequently  won  fame  by  applying 
Wagner’s  principles  of  interpretation  to  Beethoven’s 
symphonies  and  other  works.  After  him  came  Hans 
Richter,  Seidl,  Nikisch,  Weingartner,  Mahler,  and 
others,  who  followed  in  Wagner’s  foptsteps  and  thus 
won  fresh  enthusiasm  for  Beethoven.  Weingartner 
actually  wrote  a treatise  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
justifying  the  editing  of  Beethoven  by  conductors. 

When  Gustav  Mahler  was  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  he  read  the  Beethoven  works  in  his 
own  way— a way  that  simply  thrilled  his  audiences, 
although  many,  like  myself,  had  thought  they  were  tired 
of  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  simply  because  of  having 
heard  them  so  often.  In  the  subjectivity  or  individual- 
ity of  his  interpretations  Mahler  did  not  go  beyond 
Wagner,  or  Weingartner,  or  any  of  the  others  just 
named.  Yet  he  was  pounced  upon  by  several  of  the 
critics  like  a criminal.  The  audiences  were  wild  with 
enthusiasm — but  they  were  not  large,  because  most  of 
the  newspapers  abused  Mahler  and  denounced  his  read- 
ings for  not  being  literal.  Had  they  done  him  justice, 
proclaiming  him  as  an  eloquent  apostle  of  the  tine 
Beethoven,  the  houses  would  have  been  crowded.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a famous  foreign  pianist  wrote 
a highly  indignant  pamphlet  against  a certain  New  York 
critic,  who,  while  posing  as  a friend  and  champion  of 
Beethoven,  had  denounced  Mahler  in  outrageous  terms. 
From  such  “friends”  may  Beethoven  be  saved. 

PADEREWSKI  AND  TRADITION. 

Another  great  Beethoven  interpreter,  a pianist,  used 
to  be  abused  like  Mahler  because  he  preferred  the 
spirit  of  that  master’s  music  to  the  letter.  Paderewski 
was  often  accused  of  distorting  the  Beethoven  sonatas 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  played  them  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  traditions. 

Hans  von  Billow  used  to  warn  his  pupils  against  "that 
tiresome  correctness  (literalness)  which  some  call  the 
classical  style.”  It  is  this  dry  literalness  which  gradually 
reduces  the  works  of  a genius  to  the  level  of  Mark 
Twain’s  definition  of  “classic”  as  applied  to  music- 
something  that  everybody  praises  but  nobody  wants  to 

hear.  . 

The  four  things  for  which  Paderewski  was  most  tre- 
quently  censured  were  that  lie  used  the  pedal  too  much  , 
that  he  indulged  in  an  unwarranted  tempo  rubato ; that 
occasionally  lie  lingered  too  long  over  a single  chord; 
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and,  in  general,  that  he  was  too  emotional  in  his  read- 
ings. As  a matter  of  fact,  these  were  precisely  the  four 
most  remarkable  traits  of  Beethoven’s  own  playing,  as 
attested  by  his  contemporaries. 

(1)  Czerny,  who  was  a pupil  of  Beethoven  as  well 
as  the  teacher  of  Liszt,  recorded  the  fact  that  Bee- 
thoven used  the  pedal  a great  deal — far  more  than  is 
indicated  in  his  printed  works. 

(2)  Another  pupil  of  Beethoven  (as  well  as  his 
biographer),  Schindler,  knew  him  in  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life ; and  in  that  period  what  he  heard  him 
play  was  “always,  with  few  exceptions,  free  of  all  re- 
straint in  tempo ; a tempo  rubato  in  the  most  exact 
meaning  of  the  term;”  thus  improving  on  his  earlier 
“less  expressively  varied”  style.  Schindler  takes  pains 
to  make  it  clear  that  by  tempo  rubato  he  means  retard- 
andos  and  accelerandos  of  the  pace  as  a whole ; in  his 
own  words : “changes  in  the  rate  of  motion — mostly 
perceptible  only  to  a delicate  ear” — and  not  the  ridicu- 
lous left-hand  in  strict  time  doctrine. 

(3)  Schindler  also  calls  attention  (as  I pointed  out 
in  my  Success  in  Music ) — to  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
sometimes  “delayed  very  long  over  a single  chord,”  as 
Paderewski  does  ; thus  treating  music,  not  as  a danc- 
ing master  treats  it,  but  as  a great  actor  treats  a speech 
— respecting  the  words  and  the  punctuation  marks  but 
reading  in  a good  deal  between  the  lines  and  thrilling 
the  hearer  with  an  occasional  rhetorical  pause. 

BEETHOVEN'S  EMOTIONALISM. 

(4)  The  fourth  point,  Beethoven’s  emotional  style  -of 
playing,  is  of  such  supreme  importance  that  a special 
section  must  be  devoted  to  it.  The  Germans,  who  have 
produced  more  great  creators  of 'music  than  great  in- 
terpreters, are  afflicted  with  a class  of  pianists  who  pose 
as  “Beethoven  specialists.”  Of  all  unmitigated  bores 
they  are  the  worst.  I have  heard  more  than  one  of 
them  not  only  play  Beethoven,  but  run  down  Paderew- 
ski’s style  of  playing  Beethoven,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  he  comes  a million  miles  nearer  the  tra- 
ditional Beethoven  than  they  do.  From  the  playing  of 
these  men  all  traces  of  emotion  are  rigorously  banished. 
Yet  Beethoven’s  own  playing  of  his  works  was  above 
all  things  emotional.  To  cite  a contemporary : “He 
lost  himself  in  an  improvisation  the  style  of  which  was 
exceedingly  varied  and  especially  distinguished  by  sud- 
den transitions.  . . . He  revelled  rather  in  bold,  stormy 
moods  than  in  soft  and  gentle  ones.  The  muscles  of 
his  face  swelled,  his  veins  were  distended,  his  eyes 
rolled  wildly,  his  mouth  trembled  convulsively,  and  he 
had  the  appearance  of  an  enchanter  mastered  by  the 
spirit  he  had  himself  conjured.” 

As  an  orchestral  conductor  he  was  no  less  emotional, 
and  his  motions  were  extravagant,  as  Seyfricd  relates. 
“At  a pianissimo  he  would  crouch  down  till  he  was 
hidden  behind  the  desk,  and  then  as  the  crescendo  in- 
creased, would  gradually  rise,  beating  all  the  time, 
until  at  the  fortissimo  he  would  spring  into  the  air 
with  his  arms  extended  as  if  wishing  to  float  on  the 
clouds.”  Seyfried  recalled  a concert  given  in  Vienna, 
in  1808,  at  which  one  of  the  Beethoven  concertos  was 
being  played.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  tutti,  the 
composer,  forgetting  that  he  himself  was  the  soloist, 
jumped  up  and  began  to  conduct  in  his  usual  style.  At 
the  first  sforzando  he  flung  out  his  arms  so  violently 
as  to  extinguish  both  the  lights  on  the  piano  desk.  Sey- 
fried, fearing  that  the  mishap  might  recur,  then  sent  for 
two  choir  hoys  and  had  them  hold  the  candles ; but 
when  the  fatal  sforzando  arrived,  one  of  them  received 
such  a smart  clap  in  the  face  from  Beethoven’s  right 
hand  that  he  dropped  his  light  in  terror.  The  audience, 
naturally,  laughed,  and  this  threw  Beethoven  into  such 
a rage  that  when  he  returned  to  the  piano  he  broke  half 
a dozen  strings  at  the  first  chords  of  the  solo. 

Readers  who  may  desire  more  of  these  interesting  de- 
tails regarding  this  great  master’s  emotionality  may  find 
them  in  abundance  in  Ludwig  Nohl’s  Beethoven  Depicted 
by  His  Contemporaries  (English  by  Emily  Hill)  or  in 
Dr.  Theodore  Baker’s  translation  of  Vincent  D’lndy’s 
charming  little  book  on  the  great  master.  Beethoven’s 
rivals  among  the  pianists  soon  began  to  dread  him  be- 
cause of  his  expressive,  passionate  playing.  “He  is  a 
demon,”  said  one  of  them. 

The  great  master  was  in  love  repeatedly,  but  none 
of  the  women  he  adored  would  marry  him,  because  he 
was  so  ugly,  uncouth  and  eccentric.  These,  and  other 
disappointments  and  afflictions  he  felt  deeply,  and  they 
are  reflected  in  his  compositions.  In  the  words  of 
D’Indy:  1 he  torments  of  a soul  ravaged  by  feminine 

charm,  the  violent  passion  suffered  for  women  whom 
he  could  not  wed,  the  deceitful  incapacity  of  even  dis- 
tinctly hearing  the  voice  of  the  beloved — all  this  be- 
came music  and  was  translated  into  masterworks.” 

It  is  these  masterworks — the  sonatas  of  the  middle 


period — in  which  Beethoven  recorded  his  ardent  feel- 
ings aroused  by  love  of  women,  love  of  nature,  love  of 
his  own  country — he  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitements  of  war — it  is  these  master- 
works  that  the  “Beethoven  specialists”  and  others  play 
with  the  “tiresome  correctness”  known  as  the  “classical 
style!”  From  such  “friends,”  could  he  hear  them, 
Beethoven  would  be  the  first  to  wish  himself  saved. 


THE  BEGINNING  WORK  IN  INTERPRETA- 
TION. 


BY  ELEANOR  CAMERON. 


“There  is  no  truer  truth  obtainable 
By  man  than  comes  of  music.’’ 

— Robert  Browning. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  music  is  the  language  of 
the  soul.  Indeed  Sidney  Lanier  expressed  the  same  idea 
with  a greater  degree  of  -intensity  when  he  wrote,  “Mu- 
sic is  Love  in  search  of  a word.”  If  music  does  ex- 
press soul  thought  and  feeling,  the  player  who  would 
.interpret  truly  and  artistically,  must  think  again  with 
the  composer  and  feel  the  same  kind  and  degree  of 
emotion,  under  stress  of  which  the  music  was  written; 
for  otherwise  the  spirit  of  the  composition  will  be  lost 
in  the  rendering.  Viewed  from  this  ideal  standpoint, 
the  note-signs  that  go  to  make  up  a piece  of  music  are 
merely  the  symbols  of  the  real  thing,  that  is,  the  soul- 
expression  which  they  represent.  Or,  to  put  it  in  an- 
other way,  the  music  itself  is  the  spirit;  the  notes,  ex- 
pression marks  and  shading  are  but  the  letter. 

The  pupil  who  has  successfully  mastered  the  technic, 
rhythm  and  notes  of  his  musical  selection,  has  placed 
himself  in  the  position  where  he  can  be  the  instru- 
ment for  expressing  the  soul-ideas  of  the  composer, 
whose  work  he  may  chance  to  be  studying.  Hand,  eye 
and  ear  are  all  but  parts  of  the  equipment  through 
which  the  inspiration  of  the  composer  is  made  to  live 
again.  This  is  the  true  art-concept  and  the  music  stu- 
dent can  not  gain  it  too  early. 

TEACHING  CHILDREN  INTERPRETATION. 

True  concepts  of  interpretation  can  be  established  in 
the  minds  of  students  very  early  in  the  course  of  music- 
study.  In  a simple  and  very  elementary  form,  it  can 
be  given,  little  by  little,  even  to  small  children  only  just 
beginning  their  work.  Study  and  name  the  parts  of 
the  hand,  notice  its  form,  call  attention  to  its  structure 
and  develop  a knowledge  and  realization  of  its  adapta- 
bilities and  disadvantages  as  an  instrument  of  expres- 
sion. Dwell  especially  upon  its  weak  places  and  the 
need  of  strengthening  them.  Emerson  has  said,  “Is 
there  music  in  the  soul?  then  it  must  be  revealed  by 
the  art  of  the  fingers.”  Even  tiny  children  can  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  hand  must  be  fitted  to  express 
the  music  that  they  desire  to  play.  Impress  the  idea 
that  the  more  perfectly  the  hand  is  trained,  the  more 
beautifully  perfect  will  this  musical  expression  be. 

All  imperfections  in  finger  passages,  every  unevenness 
in  scale  playing,  each  slip  or  break  in  the  playing  of 
arpeggios,  all  of  these  things,  due  to  an  inadequate 
preparation  or  training  of  the  medium  of  expression, 
tend  to  ruin  the  effect  and  soul-message  of  the  com- 
position as  surely  as  imperfect  colors,  mixed  and  ap- 
plied by  an  ignorant  or  careless  painter,  would  spoil 
the  most  beautiful  canvas.  Where  the  hand  is  well  and 
sufficiently  trained,  there  will  always  be  unhindered 
freedom  in  soul-expression,  the  mind  of  the  performer 
being  free  to  absorb  itself  in  the  thoughts  of  the  com- 
poser. If  the  problem  of  technical  training  is  presented 
from  this  standpoint,  the  pupil  will  be  quick  to  grasp 
the  necessity  of  long  and  unceasing  toil  in  order  that 
the  hand  may  master  the  intricacies  of  perfect  finger 
action. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil,  large  or  small,  takes  up  the 
study  of  his  first  composition,  he  is  ready  to  begin  his 
first  practical  work  in  interpretation.  In  this  respect, 
every  selection  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before 
another  one  is  given.  In  the  beginning,  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  best  of  these  selections  should  be  mem- 
orized. The  aim  must  always  be  “not  how  much  but 
how  well.”  It  is  far  easier  for  a pupil  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  spirit  of  a composition  after  he  has  made 
both  notes  and  rhythm  a part  of  himself. 

BEGIN  WITH  MELODIES. 

In  working  with  pupils  who  have  studied  but  a short 
time,  the  degree  of  success  with  which  good  and  artis- 
tic interpretation  is  secured,  will  depend  to  a large  ex- 
tent upon  the  nature  of  the  first  pieces  that  are  given 
to  the  young  student.  For  young  children,  little  melo- 
dies with  accompanying  words  are  the  best  of  all  mu- 
sical material.  The  child  should  learn  to  recite  the 


stanzas  and  repeat  them  before  attempting  to  play  t 
little  piece.  By  following  this  plan,  little  children  a 
given  a very  true  conception  of  the  spirit  and  rhythrrl 
swing  of  the  selection.  Choose  for  this  first  work 
interpretation  only  such  compositions  as  will  make 
strong  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  tiny  player. 

For  this  reason,  the  title  of  each  piece  should  recei 1 
careful  attention.  The  name  of  any  composition,  esp 
cially  if  it  be  designed  for  the  use  of  young  music  st 
dents,  will  invariably  furnish  the  key  to  the  centr 
idea  underlying  the  entire  composition.  With  ve 
young  children,  it  is  often  found  exceedingly  helpf 
to  weave  a story  about  the  different  parts  of  the  sele 
tion  being  studied.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  chi 
should  be  led  to  compose  this  story  for  himself. 

HAVE  THE  PUPIL  SING  THE  TUNE. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  work,  the  pupil  should  1 
asked  to  point  out  and  sing  the  main  theme  or  melod. 
Drill  of  this  kind  may  be  persevered  in  until  there 
ability  to  detect  a theme  that  is  carried  on  by  frequei 
changes  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  Where  this  pow< 
of  discrimination  has  been  assiduously  cultivated,  tf! 
subordination  of  an  accompaniment  becomes  a ver 
easy  matter,  for  the  pupil  will  be  found,  almost  ui 
consciously,  to  give  the  main  theme  the  leading  plac 
All  chords,  broken  chords  or  arpeggio  or  other  not 
groupings  used  for  purposes  of  accompaniment,  shoub 
although  soft,  be  very  clear  and  distinct  and  of  goo 
musical  tone. 

From  the  very  first,  it  is  possible  to  enforce  the  prir 
ciples  of  correct  and  artistic  phrasing.  Every  phras 
must  be  viewed  as  a complete  unity,  built  up  of  se; 
arate  tones  that  glide  smoothly  into  each  other.  , 
good  idea  of  legato  playing  can  be  easily  placed  in  th 
mind  of  the  pupil  by  asking  him  to  play  the  phrasi 
of  course  with  one  hand  alone,  in  a manner  approach 
ing  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  rendition  of  the  sam 
theme  by  a violin  or  the  tones  of  the  voice.  Singin 
the  theme  and  following  it  by  an  exact  imitation  o 
the  sound,  on  the  piano,  will  be  found  of  great  assisl 
ance  in  this  work.  Again,  many  students  can  be  taugh 
to  discriminate  between  poor  and  artistic  effect: 
through  listening  closely  while  the  teacher  plays 
theme  in  several  different  ways.  After  giving  each  wa 
several  hearings,  the  student  should  be  asked  to  indi 
cate  the  rendition  of  the  phrase  that  he  judged  to  b 
the  most  artistic.  It  is  a good  plan  to  follow  up  thi 
device  by  a thorough  illustration  of  the  reason  why  th 
most  artistic  way  was  the  most  pleasing.  In  thi 
way  the  pupil  gains,  slowly  but  surely,  a clear  gras1 
of  the  deep  and  fundamental  principles  that  underli 
the  artistic  methods  of  melody-playing. 

LET  THE  PUPIL  KNOW  THE  REASON. 

Children  as  well  as  adults,  always  progress  more  rap 
idly  when  there  is  complete  understanding  of  the  rea 
sons  for  doing  things.  As  one  author  has  well  saic 
“Mechanical,  meaningless,  mathematical  work  is  th 
blind  following  of  rules  while  the  conceptive  power  i 
asleep.  “In  dealing  with  young  children,  it  is  an  ex 
cellent  plan  at  times  to  illustrate  the  exact  tone  am 
manner  in  which  a short  phrase  or  melody  should  b 
played.  Little  children  are  naturally  artistic  and,  witl 
an  intense  delight  in  exercising  the  strong  power  o 
imitation  that  is  one  of  childhood’s  chiefest  heritages 
they  will  strive  earnestly  to  attain  to  the  ideal  that  ha 
been  put  before  them  by  the  teacher.  This  same  facult; 
of  imitation  can  also  be  most  profitably  used  in  secur 
ing  effective  retards  and  crescendos. 

In  assigning  music  to  beginners  of  older  years,  thi 
teacher  should  choose  first,  those  compositions  that  havi 
a decided  rhythm  and  melody.  In  taking  up  these  earl; 
pieces,  the  student  should  be  asked  to  sing  the  melod} 
and  point  out  the  various  note-groupings  that  form  thi 
accompaniment.  As  soon  as  this  little  theme  has  beer 
given  several  times,  have  the  pupil  play  it,  always  at- 
tempting, of  course,  to  make  it  sound  as  smooth  anc 
beautiful  as  it  did  when  sung.  The  same  idea  can  b< 
carried  out  with  one  of  the  groups  of  tones  that  font 
the  accompaniment.  In  the  last  case,  the  singing-tone! 
must  be  subdued  but  very  clear. 

The  first  work  along  the  line  of  interpretation  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  thorough  drill  in  ear-training 
Train  the  student  to' sing  the  main  theme  of  his  selec- 
tion quickly  and  correctly.  Develop  the  power  to  rec- 
ognize the  different  positions  of  the  major,  minor  and 
dominant  seventh  chords.  Sharpen  the  ear  to  detect 
modulations  into  other  keys  and  to  recognize  the  com- 
mon intervals  as  soon  as  they  are  heard.  Oftentimes 
a melody  that  is  quite  difficult  on  account  of  its  run- 
ning accompaniment,  will  become  much  simplified  if 
the  pupil  can  recognize  and  grasp  the  chord  forms  on 
which  the  accompaniment  is  based. 
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SYMPOSIUM 

Which  is  the  better  teacher— the  virtuoso  without  teaching  experience 
or  the  experienced  teacher  who  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a brilliant  performer? 


Dr.  Eugene  E.  Ayres 
Walter  L.  Bogert 
Miss  Kate  S.  Chittenden 
Felix  Fox 


Prof.  George  Coleman  Gow 
George  F.  Cranberry 
Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk 
Edwin  Hughes 
John  Hermann  Loud 


John  Orth 
Frederick  Schlieder 
Thomas  Tapper 
John  Towers 


MME.  HELEN  HOPEKIRK. 

This  distinguished  pianist  is  among  the  famous 
n ils  of  Leschetizky.  After  many  successful  concerts 
aoad  she  settled  in  Boston  as  a teacher  in  1897. 

: may  thus  consider  the  question  from  the  stand- 
nt  of  the  virtuoso  as  well  as  the  teacher.) 
n reply  I consider  that  the  real  teacher  is  the  skilled 
r former  who  possesses  also  the  gift  of  imparting, 
at  the  more  experience  in  concert  work  and  teaching 
\ has  had  the  better  for  the  pupil. 

'he  teacher  who  pleads  that  his  playing  suffers  from 
t ching  is  making  a confession.  The  constant  hold- 
i up  of  an  ideal  to  the  pupil,  the  insistence  on  at- 
t tion  in  every  detail  of  tone,  phrasing,  rhythm,  etc., 
i 1 the  practical  illustration  by  his  own  playing,  ought 
tkeep  the  musical  senses  alert  and  the  fingers  in  good 
t ining.  In  advocating  musical  examinations  can  it 
1 truly  said  that  the  thousands  of  graduates  of  music 
isiools  are  conspicuous  for  musical  ability  and 
lievement  ? I know  scores  of  possessors  of  diplomas 
.o  have  little  musical  ability,  to  whom  the  printed 
•je  means  nothing  until  played,  and  who  know  noth- 
; of  the  art  of  playing,  although  sometimes  they 
’ ve  a conventional  technique.  And  such  get  posi- 
ns  merely  on  the  strength  of  diplomas.  The  “open 
;ke,”  who  is  easily  discoverable,  does  much  less  harm 
in  those  who  know  just  enough  to  pass  examina- 
,ns.  Does  the  really  gifted  person  stand  in  need  of 
y diploma?  I think  not. 

JOHN  HERMANN  LOUD. 

(Mr.  Loud  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
iding  teachers  and  organists  of  Boston.  His  view  of 
e question  is  interesting,  in  that  he  sees  a field  for 
ith  classes  of  teachers.) 

To  the  writer  pedagogical  experience,  in  greater  or 
hs  degree,  seems  an  essential  qualification  for  all 
achers  of  the  pianoforte. 

Teachers  of  advanced  classes  should  be  the  equal, _ 
least  as  performers,  of  their  best  pupils,  for  while 
is  not  wise  perhaps  for  the  teacher  to  play  much  at 
ssons,  more  rapid  progress  is  sometimes  made  if 
jj,e  teacher  is  able  to  illustrate  special  parts  of  pieces 
hich  seem  to  he  just  beyond  the  mental  or  physical 
rasp  of  the  pupil. 

The  writer  does,  however,  advise  beginners  to  study 
ith  teachers  of  wide  pedagogical  experience,  even 
they  are  comparatively  poor  players,  for  such  teachers 
ave  gained  a valuable  knowledge  of  human  nature 
nd  have  the  tact  to  guide  their  pupils  over  the  rough 
laces  and  to  keep  them  from  becoming  discouraged, 
loreover,  they  have  learned  by  experience  a system- 
tic  and  correct  method  which  leads  their  pupils  by 
lire  steps  upward  and  onward. 

In  brief,  then,  all  truly  competent  teachers  must  have 
ad  some  pedagogical  experience.  I eachers  of  ad- 
anced  work  need  to  be,  above  all,  skilful  performers, 
vhile  for  beginners,  say  the  first  four  years,  the  best 
eacher  is  the  one  possessing  the  most  experience,  JRtt 
hot,  necessarily,  even  average  technique. 

GEORGE  COLEMAN  GOW. 

(Prof.  Gow  has  been  Professor  of  Music  at  \ assar 
College  since  1895.  He  draws  the  reader’s  attention 
o the  fact  that  a teacher  may  never  touch  the  in- 
strument and  yet  he  an  inspiring  masterful  instructor.) 

A teacher  must  have  (1)  accurate  and  comprehensive 
<nowledge  of  the  written  page,  (2)  familiarity  with 
she  technical  means  of  expression,  and  (3)  acute  dis- 


crimination as  to  what  the  student  is  doing  or  failing 
to  do.  If  the  teacher  lack  these  requisites  no  bril- 
liancy of  performance  can  do  more  than  make  a 
parrot  out  of  a pupil ; with  these  he  may  never  touch 
the  instrument  and  still  be  an  inspiring,  masterful 
instructor. 

Yet,  after  completing  the  helpful  criticism,  the  care- 
ful application  of  just  the  right  means  for  overcoming 
faults  and  acquiring  power,  there  still  is  needed 
usually  a re-awakening  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm, 
which  can  be  added  more  readily  and  surely  by  illustra- 
tion than  in  any  other  way.  Lack  of  technique  for 
this  is  a handicap  to  a teacher,  but  by  no  means  an 
insuperable  handicap. 

The  opposite  difficulty  is  quite  as  apt  to  occur— 
where  a good  performer  is  nevertheless  unable  to  dis- 
criminate as  to  the  pupil’s  needs  and  the  proper  pro- 
cedure, or  is  impatient  at  the  latter’s  inability  to  follow 
a suggestion  carelessly  made  or  an  illustration  unex- 
plained. Such  a player  is  not  a good  teacher,  though 
his  work  may  prove  stimulating  to  the  exceptional 
student  able  to  supply  deficiencies. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN. 

(Miss  Chittenden  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  New  York,  as  Dean  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Applied  Music  and  the  Metropolitan  College 
of  Music.  While  she  does  not  pretend  to  be  a renowned 
virtuoso  she  is  an  able  and  gifted  performer.) 

In  an  experience  covering  a great  many  years,  during 
which  I have  taught  nearly  one  thousand  (1,000)  teach- 
ers, with  many  of  whom  I maintained  association  for  a 
number  of  years  afterwards,  I can  give  it  as  my  un- 
qualified opinion,  that,  as  a rule,  the  best  players  are 
not  the  best  teachers  for  general  instruction. 

The  quality  of  mind  which  characterizes  the  born 
teacher  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  belonging  to  the 
executive  performer.  The  born  teacher  draws  out , the 
player  gives  out. 

The  largest  impediment  in  the  way  of  successful 
teaching  by  a performer  is  the  inability  to  realize 
where  difficulties  lie,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  a 
certain  extent— difficulties  such  as  stagger  pupils  do 
not  exist  for  him,  which  results  in  impatience  on  his 
part  and  the  consequent  discouragement  and  sometimes 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

When  pupils  have  reached  the  stage  of  development 
where  virtuosity  is  becoming  possible,  the  teacher  must 
have  had;  at  some  time,  the  experience  of  a virtuoso, 
because  one  cannot  teach  what  is  not  in  ones  self,  and 
at  that  stage  of  development  imitation  forms  an  impor- 
tant element,  and  here  is  where  the  performer-teacher 
is  invaluable. 

WALTER  L.  BOGERT. 

(Mr.  Bogert  represents  the  vocal  teacher’s  aspect  of 
the  question.  As  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association  for  1913  he  gained  many 
intimate  aspects  of  this  subject  through  the  attention 
he  has  given  to  the  matter  of  standardization.) 

I should  favor  “the  experienced  teacher”  until  the 
pupil  has  acquired  considerable  technical  facility,  for 
it  is  in  the  early  years  that  the  pupil  needs  most  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  advice  founded  on  long 
pedagogical  experience.  When  he  has  well  mastered  his 
medium  of  expression,  and  has  begun  to  learn  how  to 
express  himself  with  some  freedom,  then  he  ought  to 
be  ready  to  profit  by  instruction  from  “the  skilled  per- 
former,” who,  even  though  “minus  pedagogical  experi- 


ence,” may  stimulate  his  imagination  and  aid  him  in 
interpretation,  style  and  finish. 

I feel  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  about  all 
instruction  is  sympathy;  and  of  this,  experience  is  a 
most  valuable  developer.  The  successful  teacher  must 
understand  his  pupils.  Where  there  is  in  some  degree 
mutual  comprehension,  progress  is  sure.  Its  rapidity 
will  more  than  likely  be  found  to  bear  some  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  bond  of  sympathy 
existing  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

Applying  the  foregoing  to  the  question  of  standardi- 
zation now  so  much  discussed,  1 should  say  that,  while 
it  is  desirable,  it  is  not  all  essential  that  the  good 
teacher  be  able  to  qualify  as  a skilled  performer. 

JOHN  ORTH. 

(Mr.  Orth  has  been  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of 
Boston  for  many  years.  His  wide  experience  in  this 
country  and  abroad  gives  him  a clear  insight  to  both 
sides  of  the  question  under  discussion.) 

The  Etupe  is  doing  a great  work  in  letting  light 
into  places  where  it  is  most  needed  in  matters  musical. 

I am  verv  glad  to  write  a word  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion: “Which  is  the  better  teacher— the  skilled  per- 
former minus  pedagogical  experience,  or  the  experi- 
enced teacher  who  plays  poorly?” 

Teaching  and  playing  are  two  different  things;  they 
bring  into  play  two  different  faculties — two  different 
kinds  of  talent.  There  are  those  who  can  do  both  equally 
well.  They  are  the  exception.  There  are  those  who 
play  by  the  grace  of  God  with  beautiful  touch,  fine 
technical  facility,  unerring  musical  instincts.  They 
don’t  know  the  “how”  of  what  they  do.  They  didn  t 
have  to  dig.  That  is  simply  their  musical  inheritance, 
like  a man  inheriting  a fortune.  People  who  can  make 
a more  or  less  brilliant  effect  as  performers  have  an 
undue  advantage  over  those  who  are  less  gifted  in  this 
particular  direction.  So  many  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  because  Miss  Juniper  has  a fine  execution,  lovely 
touch,  etc.,  that  she  can  pass  it  all  right  along  to 
anyone  who  may  apply. 

A lady  from  the  South  whose  attainments  were  very 
meagre,  who  had  come  to  Boston  for  further  prog- 
ress, once  said  to  me,  I don  t think  111  take  any 
lessons.  I’ll  just  go  around  to  the  different  piano  re- 
citals and  see  how  they  do  it !”  Great  thought  1 

I received  inspiration  from  Liszt,  Kullak  and 
Pruckner,  and  knowledge  from  Dcppe  and  I.ebert. 
Neither  of  the  last  named  could  play,  but  they  were 
thinkers  and  understood  the  underlying  principles  of 
how  it  was  done.  They  knew  the  steps  by  which  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  were  reached  and  how  to  guide 
others  in  their  climb. 

If  you  wish  to  learn,  if  you  want  a teacher,  go  to 
someone  who  knows  how  to  teach.  If  you  aie  aftei 
interpretation  and  “style”  listen  to  those  who  are 
skilled  as  performers. 

FELIX  FOX. 

Mr.  Fox,  although  of  German  birth,  was  brought  up 
in  the  United  States,  returning  to  Germany  to  continue 
his  musical  education  under  Jadassohn,  Rcineke.  Philipp 
and  others.  As  a pianist  and  as  a teacher  he  is  familiar 
with  American  conditions  as  well  as  European  teaching 
customs.) 

Considered  in  the  abstract,  my  vote  is  for  the  experi- 
enced teacher,  but  the  subject  is  rather  broad  to  frame 
in  one  question.  The  skilled  performer  might  be  an 
artist  who  has  “arrived”  without  noting  the  road  he 
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came  by,  so  to  speak,  and  would  scarcely  teach  well,  or, 
he  might  be  one  equally  brilliant  but  trained  for  both 
concert  and  teaching,  who,  though  lacking  in  experi- 
ence, is  well  equipped  and  decidedly  worth  considera- 
tion in  a choice  of  teacher.  On  the  other  side,  the 
experienced  teacher  might  be  one  who  plays  poorly  be- 
cause he  never  played  well  and  who  can  only  bring 
his  pupils  to  a certain  limited  grade  successfully,  or, 
one,  a fine  artist,  unable  to  practice,  who  can  adequately 
illustrate  for  responsive  students  and  carry  them  far. 
Examination  of  teachers’  playing  ability  would  be  an 
unfair  test,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  abuse  this 
expression  represents:  “Mr.  Blank  does  not  play  well, 
but  he  is  a very  fine  teacher!”  Too  often  this  is  also 
the  case  in  the  most  advanced  grade  where  opinions 
must  agree  that  the  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  not  merely 
"tells”  how  a thing  should  go  but  who  can  do  it  him- 
self artistically. 

EUGENE  E.  AYRES. 

(Dr.  Ayres,  after  many  years  of  experience  as  a 
music  teacher,  became  a clergyman,  and  then  a pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  a large  theological  seminary.  His 
views  upon  the  question  are  most  interesting.  His 
daughter,  Cecile  Ayres,  is  widely  known  as  a pianist.) 

One  does  not  need  to  play  in  order  to  convey  in-  ' 
formation  about  technical  matters.  A superior  artist 
is  likely  to  find  such  matters  elementary  or  uninterest- 
ing, and  is  tempted  to  neglect  them.  A large  part  of 
what  the  piano  student  needs  to  have  during  the  first 
five  years  or  more  pertains  to  mechanical  and  physiolog- 
ical matters.  What  the  good  teacher  needs  is  intel- 
ligence, not  ability'  to  play.  Some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  artists  require  their  pupils  to  study  all  techni- 
cal matters  with  assistants  who  have  little  or  no  skill 
in  playing. 

The  teacher  who  combines  technical  intelligence  with 
some  degree  of  skill  in  interpretation — not  too  much — - 
is  perhaps  the  ideal  teacher  for  the  young  student. 
Artistic  interpretation  is  at  first  largely  a matter  of 
imitation,  and  the  great  artists  teach  chiefly  by  ex- 
ample. They  show  the  student  how  beautifully  the 
composition  can  he  played  and  thus  stimulate  the 
musical  sensibilities  of  the  student. 

Technical  training  is  therefore  the  more  elementary, 
and  the  more  intellectual  and  is  better  done  by  the 
teacher  who  has  intelligence  and  patience  and  practi- 
cal common  sense.  The  pianist  must  be  an  artisan 
before  he  can  become  an  artist.  It  requires  an  in- 
terpreter, however,  to  make  an  artist  out  of  him. 
Too  many  young  pianists  try  to  interpret  before  they 
have  fingers  to  interpret  with.  They  need  the  teacher 
who  cannot  play.  Others  never  cease  to  he  wonderful 
machines:  they  sadly  need  the  artist  teacher. 

EDWIN  HUGHES. 

(Mr.  Hughes,  for  many  years  chief  assistant  to 
Theodore  Leschetizky,  is  an  American  pianist  and 
teacher,  now  resident  in  Germany  (war  permitting). 
He  calls  special  attention  to  the  lack  of  analytical 
faculty  among  pupils.) 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  really  talented  pupil,  the 
pupil  who  has  within  him  the  making  of  a pianist,  the 
question  might  well  be  changed  into,  “Which  is  the 
worse  teacher — the  skilled  performer  minus  pedagogi- 
cal experience  or  the  experienced  teacher  who  plays 
poorly  ?” 

From  the  first  sort,  provided  the  pupil  possesses  an 
uncommon  amount  of  the  analytical  faculty,  much  of 
course  might  be  learned.  But  very  few  pupils  possess 
the  analytical  faculty  to  tine  extent  of  its  helping  them 
in  any  great  degree  to  discover  exactly  how  successful 
reproductive  artists  gain  their  effects.  Tf  they  did 
there  would  be  little  excuse  for  the  music-teacher 
at  all. 

I he  second  sort  of  teacher  may  produce  results  up 
to  a certain  point,  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure, 
lie  will  never  produce  artists.  A great  part  of  the 
rudimentary  details  of  music-making  may  be  taught 
by  word  of  mouth,  such  as  the  ability  to  read  and  play 
the  notes  correctly,  lingering,  rhythm  to  a certain  ex- 
tent. and  even  in  a rough  way  dynamics,  for  you  can 
tell  a pupil  to  play  louder  here,  softer  there,  to  make 
a crescendo,  a diminuendo  or  an  accent  and  thus  get 
him  to  produce  the  effect  you  have  in  mind  in  a general 
way.  A teacher  who  himself  plays  poorly  but  who  is 
possessed  of  a delicate  ear  may  even  teach  his  pupils 
the  ground  principles  of  that  much-neglected  subject 
at  the  piano,  tone-production.  This  last  must  of  course 
be  taught  by  the  living  example,  as  you  can  no  more 
teach  it  by  talking  about  it  than  you  can  explain  to 
a person  born  blind  the  difference  between  pink  and 
crimson. 


But  this  will  be.  about  the  limit  of  achievement  for 
the  piano  teacher  who  is  unable  to  play  what  he 
teaches.  Of  course  he  might  take  a pupil  on  this  basis 
through  a great  part  of  the  pianoforte  literature,  but 
the  most  important  consideration  to  the  reproductive 
artist,  the  how,  would  meanwhile  be  making  little 
progress. 

The  teacher  who  really  attains  artistic  results  with 
his  pupils  is  and  always  will  be  the  one  who  possesses 
in  addition  to  pedagogic  talent  the  ability  to  play  what 
he  is  teaching,  and  who  illustrates  constantly  at  the 
second  piano  during  the  lessons.  Only  through  the 
living  example  can  be  taught  the  numberless  varieties 
of  touch,  the  refinements  of  rhythmic  and  tonal 
nuance,  the  balance  between  the  voices — in  short,  the 
art  of  declamation  at  the  keyboard,  whose  secrets  must 
be  in  the  firm  possession  of  the  pianist  who  expects  to 
meet  present-day  ideals. 

GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBERRY. 

(Mr.  Cranberry,  an  exponent  of  the  methods  of  Carl 
Faelton,  has  been  at  the  head  of  a successful  school 
in  New  York.  He  states  his  reasons  why  the  teacher 
who  is  not  a famous  player  may  in  many  cases  be  ex- 
ceptionally successful.) 

The  Teaching  Art  requires  much  in  addition  to  the 
essential  knowledge  of  music  and  pianistic  accomplish- 
ment: Love  for  the  Work;  A Practical  Sense  of 
Cause  and  Effect;  Discernment;  Sympathy;  Tact;  De- 
termination ; Firmness.  By  accepting  a pupil  the  teacher 
agrees  to  do  a certain  work  for  that  student’s  all-round 
development;  if  he  is  a pianist  only,  he  cannot  fulfill 
the  agreement.  Too  often  his  love  for  pianist  work 
is  in  direct  ratio  to  his  dislike  for  the  routine  of 
teaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  a teacher  possessing  all  the 
.qualities  of  a born  teacher,  but  unable  to  play  well,  be 
lie  ever  so  experienced,  must  supplement  his  work  by 
arranging  for  his  pupils  to  hear  authoritative  perform- 
ances of  the  standard  works. 

When  a student  completes  his  student-days,  and  so 
becomes  a real  student,  he  may  gain  much  from  a 
pianist  unschooled  in  teaching,  but  certainly  he  could 
never  be  developed  and  educated  by  such  an  one. 

A “teacher”  to  whom  teaching  is  drudgery  can  be 
no  more  inspiring  than  any  other  drudge. 

Experience  cannot  make  a teacher  of  one  lacking  the 
pedagogic  instinct. 

Therefore,  if  an  ideal  teacher-player  cannot  be 
secured,  it  would  seem  wise  to  select  one  whose  work 
proves  him  to  be  gifted  with  an  aptitude  and  a love 
for  teaching,  although  himself  an  indifferent  performer. 

FREDERICK  SCHLIEDER. 

(Mr.  Schlieder  has  keen  insight  and  wide  experience 
in  music  teaching.  He  is  organist  at  the  Collegiate 
Church  in  New  York,  having  been  a pupil  of  Alexandre 
Guilmant  in  Paris.  He  is  also  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Music  Teachers’  Association,  and  is 
immensely  popular  with  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  come  in  contact  with  him.) 

The  question,  “Which  is  the  better  teacher,  the  skillful 
performer  minus  pedagogical  experience,  or  the  experi- 
enced teacher  who  does  not  pretend  to  play  brilliantly?” 
resolves  itself  into  the  simple  word  “if.”  The  skilled 
performer  minus  pedagogical  experience  is  the  better 

teacher  if ; the  experienced  teacher  is  the  better 

if . 

The  answer  to  the  above  question  may  be  brought  to 
light  in  (lie  following  question:  Which  is  the  better 

guide,  a well-educated  man,  minus  experience,  or  an 
experienced  guide  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  educated? 
It  is  more  a question  of  the  qualities  a teacher  should 
possess  than  the  mere  objective  attainments  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A skilled  performer  possessing  the  qualities 
of  a teachet  makes  a good  instructor,  likewise  an  experi- 
enced teacher,  not  a skilled  performer,  who  by  earnest 
effort  has  succeeded  in  developing  the  essential  qualities 
of  a teacher,  is  also  capable.  The  innate  qualities  of  a 
man  or  woman  have  more  to  do  in  the  making  of  a 
good  teacher  than  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  con- 
structive elements  of  music  or  its  technical  perfection. 

S place  w ill  not  admit  of  a discussion  of  the  nature  of 
the  qualities  of  a teacher  nor  the  psychological  effect 
upon  the  student’s  development.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  if  a musician  possesses  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
teacher,  he  or  she  is  capable.  In  that  case  the  prefer- 
ence would  be  in  favor  of  the  one  who  performs  most 
skillfully. 


THOMAS  TAPPER. 

(Mr.  Tapper  was  born  at  Canton,  Mass.,  1864.  Ie 
was  educated  at  the  American  College  of  Musician: in 
New  York,  and  abroad.  As  the  author  of  several  rL. 
ical  pedagogical  books,  and  as  a lecturer  and  wr  r 
Mr.  Tapper  has  attained  a foremost  place  atnlg 
American  musical  educators.) 

If  foresight  were  as  keen  as  hindsight  we  sh<M 
succeed  to  a greater  degree  in  our  undertakings.  ^ 
should  be  able,  in  such  conditions,  to  make  the  mos’if 
both  the  teachers  whom  you  set  up  before  the  par  j. 
pators  in  this  symposium. 

Let  us  suppose  that  I am  a student  with  uneriH 
foresight.  I shall  begin  my  first  lesson  with  the  ‘j. 
perienced  teacher  who  plays  poorly”  (I  assume  you  M 
using  the  word  poorly  only  in  a limited  sense  ).  \y 
well.  I shall  stay  with  this  experienced  teacher  uil 
he  has  set  me  up,  so  to  speak;  has  taught  me  whafo 
do;  to  love  music;  to  appreciate  its  beauty  on  the  bis 
of  reason:  has  established  that  physical  adjustmt 
between  me  and  the  piano  that  is  essential  to  expiG 
sion. 

Then,  of  course,  this  experienced  teacher  will  tie 
me  to  concerts  where  I shall  listen  to  the  “skilled  in- 
former minus  pedagogical  experience.”  After  a wl'e 
the  experienced  teacher  will  tell  me  to  go  elsewhe1; 
that  he  has  given  me  all  he  has  to  give.  Then  I gep 
the  “skilled  performer,  etc.”  And  to  him  for  tb 
reasons : 

1.  With  the  preparation  I have  enjoyed  I shall  expi 
to  comprehend  him  and  his  art.  What  he  feels  tl 
expresses  is  going  to  be  manna  to  me. 

2.  When  I go  to  him  (the  skilled  performer  mills 

pedagogical  experience)  and  perceive  what  a weai 
of  true  musical  feeling  inspires  him,  I shall  say  i 
myself : "There  really  is  no  such  animal.  The  spetfi 

of  this  skilled  performer  is  full  of  pedagogy;  eve- 
thing  he  does  is  full  of  pedagogy.  He  may  not  hie 
the  experience,  but  he  certainly  has  the  gospel.”  Ls 
those  who  taught  with  the  great  Teacher  he  spet) 
from  the  heart  of  the  'truth. 

What  more  can  one  need? 

JOHN  TOWERS. 

(Mr.  John  Towers  was  born  at  Salford,  Englai. 
1836.  He  studied  music  under  famous  masters,  inclu 
ing  Pinsuti,  Kullak  and  Marx.  He  has  been  in  Ameri 
for  many  years,  has  compiled  a monumental  Dictiona 
of  Opera , and  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age  contini|i 
his  teaching  with  undiminished  energy.) 

Why,  the  “experienced  teacher,”  of  course.  He  alo 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  all  available  demagoj 
knowledge,  and  has,  moreover,  the  happy  knack 
imparting  this  knowledge  to  others.  My  fifty-fo 
unbroken  years  of  teaching  have  fully  convinced  n 
from  close  observation,  that  the  more  advanced  a 
brilliant  the  player,  the  worse  the  teacher.  Whilst  exai 
pie  is,  generally,  better  than  precept,  the  teacher  w| 
does  pretty  well  all  the  playing,  instead  of  teaching  tj 
pupil  how  to  play,  is  a misfit  and  a mistake.  In  a wot 
no  human  being  can  possibly  teach  at  all  who  is  “min 
pedagogical  experience.” 


THE  WALTZ  KING. 

Which  of  the  Strauss  family  shall  we  coronate 
the  Waltz  King?  The  title  was  originally  given 
the  father  but  practically  none  of  his  pieces  are  hea: 
to-day.  Eduard  was  conceded  to  be  least  talented  < 
the  sons  although  a very  fine  conductor.  Josef’s  wor! 
have  not  survived  in  any  very  great  popularity.  Johai 
the  younger  alone  remains  of  all  the  famous  Strau 
family  as  a candidate  for  more  permanent  musical  di 
tinction  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  musical  publ 
thinks  of  Johann  as  the  “Waltz  King.”  His  waltz 
have  an  originality  and  piquancy  that  seem  all  tl 
more  fascinating  because  they  are  built  upon  the  mo 
simple  and  naive  tunes.  Their  spontaneity  is  show 
bv  contrasting  the  tvaltzes  themselves  with  the  mo: 
labored  introductions  which  he  set  to  some  of  tl 
waltzes.  In  the  original  form  the  waltz  Wine,  Womt 
and  Song  has  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirt; 
eight  measures  during  which  there  are  many  modul: 
tions  and  transitions, — sufficient  indeed  to  make  it 
complete  composition  in  itself.  It  should  not  be  thougl 
that  the  work  of  the  other  members  of  the  Strau: 
family  is  altogether  insignificant.  The  Doctrinen  Wal 
of  Eduard  Strauss  is  unusually  good.  It  should  ah 
be  remembered  that  it  was  father  Strauss  who  wi 
the  first  to  give  special  names  to  dance  pieces. 
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Salon  Music  of  the  Past  and  Present 

(Causerie  Sur  Les  Salons  Sans  Musique  Les  Salons  avec 
Musique  et  La  Musique  de  Salon  en  France) 

By  the  Brilliant  Composer  of  Charming  Salon  Pieces 

THEODORE  LACK 

Written  expressly  for  THE  ETUDE 

(The  first  part  of  this  fascinating  article  appeared  in  The  Etude  for  September) 


BERLIOZ  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

The  name  of  Berlioz  gives  me  a mad  desire  to  pause 
moment  in  order  to  speak  of  him  at  greater  length, 
.rdon  me  this  digression,  dear  readers,  the  subject 
ist  bear  the  blame.  What  an  extraordinary,  extra- 
gant,  supernatural  being  was  Berlioz.  He  was  not 
iat  one  would  call  “well  versed.”  Ignorant,  so  to 
eak,  of  the  first  principles  of  his  art,  powerless  at 
nes  to  give  a correct  translation  of  his  thoughts 
cause  he  lacked  the  necessary  technical  education,  yet 
cceeding  by  sheer  strength  of  labor,  willing  himself 
give  birth — the  phrase  comes  of  itself — to  “give 
-th”  to  elaborate,  dazzling,  intensely  poignant  master- 
)rks  that  at  times  approach  the  sublime ! But  then— 
he  had  not  that  which  may  be  acquired, 
had  that  which  can  not  be  acquired;  he 
d genius ! I often  wonder  what  would 
ppen  if  a man  of  this  calibre  could  be 
mbled  with  a capable,  erudite  musician, 
ch,  for  instance,  as  Mendelssohn,  or 
lint-Saens?  Poor  Berlioz,  he  is  another 
ample  of  that  saddest,  most  pitiable  of 
ortals,  a man  misunderstood  by  his  own 
meration,  and  yet  because  of  that  total  lack 
understanding,  a celebrity.  Being  thus 
■rpetually  mocked  at  and  ridiculed  had 
>ured  his  character,  and  unhappily  his  ink- 
and  also,  so  that  when  he  dipped  his  pen 
it  to  write  about  those  of  his  colleagues 
horn  he  did  not  like — and  they  were  many 
■then  his  harsh,  sarcastic,  mordant  spirit 
ijoyed  itself  heartily  ....  he  was 
renged ! 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I lived  in  the 
tine  quarter  of  the  city  as  Berlioz,  and 
ould  meet  him  often.  He  was  very  tall, 

;ry  meagre,  very  grim,  and  had  a furious 
r about  him  as  if  he  would  like  to  kill 
.erybody  in  sight  . . . and  yet  he 

ever  did  anybody  any  harm.  That  which 
as  transient,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
id  not  exist,  whether  in  the  street  or  else- 
here;  his  mind  was  overexcited  and  always 
t work,  like  a boiling  cauldron.  His  head 
esembled  that  of  a bird  of  prey.  His  ex- 
ression  had  in  it  something  of  the  demo- 
iac.  But  above  all,  he  had  a head  of  hair 
. . Oh  my  friends,  a head  of  hair  such 

s you  could  not  conceive.  A mop  of  hair  I should 
ave  said.  Imagine  a weeping-willow  violently  shaken 
y the  tempest ! 

Children  fled  at  his  approach,  taking  him  for  the 
ogeyman  in  person.  O Irony  of  Fate ! A statue  has 
een  justly  erected  to  him  in  the  middle  of  a little 
erdant  square  where  myriads  of  children  come,  morn- 
ig  and  evening,  to  give  themselves  up  to  their  joyous 
astimes.  Children  are  like  sparrows,  they  soon  become 
n familiar  terms  with  the  scarecrows  that  have  been 
et  up  to  frighten  them.  While  he  was  living,  Berlioz 
vas  regarded  as  a musician  who  was  a raging  lunatic. 

performance  of  the  least  of  his  works  called  forth 
lothing  but  catcalls;  but  now  that  he  is  dead,  his  works 
•xcite  transports  of  admiration,  and  the  conductor  who 
(resents  them  is  decorated.  It  is  folly! 

As  for  his  characteristics,  he  had  a predilection  for 
Iluck,  for  Weber,  . . . and  for  the  guitar!  He 

iked  the  piano  but  little ; perhaps  because  he  could  play 
t only  with  one  finger.  Regarding  the  piano,  I cannot 
esist  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  how  I once  had  the 


honor  to  visit  his  house,  and  how  I was  received.  I 
was  at  the  time  about  nineteen  and  a half,  or  nineteen 
and  three-quarter  years  of  age.  Having  transcribed 
for  the  piano  his  Valse  des  Sylphes  from  the  Damnation 
de  Faust,  I wanted  him  to  hear  it — one  possesses  such 
temerity  in  one’s  youth ! He  lived  on  the  second  floor 
of  a modest  house  in  Montmartre.  I rang  the  door- 
bell and  it  was  answered  by  an  old  servant  who  re- 
sembled Mother  Goose,  if  it  was  not  the  lady  in 
person,  and  she  directed  me  into  the  master’s  chamber. 

Seated  by  the  fire,  for  it  was  winter,  enveloped  in 
an  immense  dressing-gown  which  at  some  prehistoric 
period  when  it  was  new  had  been  blue  in  color,  I be- 
held Berlioz.  His  feet  were  encased  in  a pair  of 


Berlioz  shouted,  “Sucre  mille  millions  de  tonneres.  Is  it  for  this,  that 
you  have  the  impudence  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a poor 
sick  man  who  has  never  done  you  any  harm  '!' 


decayed  shoes  that  reached  to  just  below  his  calves; 
and  around  his  head  was  a large  napkin,  containing 
doubtless  a compress  of  some  sedative  water  such  as 
one  often  employs  for  a sick  headache,  thus  making 
the  famous  shock  of  hair  spread  upwards  to  the  ceiling 
more  or  less.  Such  was  the  man  I saw 

before  me. 

On  perceiving  me  he  said  in  a sepulchral  tone  in 
which  one  could  distinguish  a note  of  irritation. 

“What  do  you  want,  monsieur?” 

Half  turned  to  stone  by  this  engaging  beginning  of 
things,  I at  length  gathered  courage  to  answer, 

“Illustrious  master,  I have  come  to  beg  of  you  to  do 
me  the  very  great  honor  of  listening  to  a transcription 
of  mine  for  the  piano  of — ” 

At  the  word  “piano,”  he  gave  me  no  time  to  say 
anything  more. 

“Sacrc  mille  millions  de  tonneres,'  he  shouted,  It 
is  for  this  that  you  have  the  impudence  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  a poor  sick  man  who  has  never  done  you  any 
harm.”  And  straightening  himself  upright  with  a bound 


he  shouted  a “Get  out,  monsieur”  that  left  me  terror- 
stricken  ! At  this  tragic  moment  I really  had  the  feel- 
ing that  my  life  was  in  danger,  so,  without  more  ado, 

I took  to  my  young  legs  of  nineteen  and  three-quarter 
years,  and  tumbled  down  stairs  with  the  fluttering 
agtlity  that  is  produced  only  by  fear.  I was  already  in 
the  street  when  I heard  the  door  of  his  apartment — I 
was  going  to  say  “cave” — slam  to  after  the  disturbance. 

It  was  my  own  fault,  I should  have  known  that  the 
dear,  good  man  had  a sick  headache  that  day  . 

Berlioz,  prince  of  French  romanticists,  is  one  of  our 
national  glories  . . . you  see  I bear  no  malice. 

Later,  when  I met  him  in  the  same  salon — that  of 
Legouve  mentioned  above, — I had  not  the  courage  to 
admit  to  him  that  I was  the  happy  beneficiary 
of  his  hospitality.  This  devil  of  a man  had 
scared  me! 

Every  time  I evoke  the  name  of  the  Evil 
One,  I think  of  a domestic  who  one  day 
entered  into  the  shop  of  a music  dealer. 
"Begging  your  pardon,  sir,”  he  said,  "I  wish 
to  make  all  excuses  in  advance,  but  I have  a 
master  who  is  a little — er — original,  and  he 
insists  that  I must  come  to  you  acting  the 
part  of  the  devil  in  search  of  romance,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  a romance?” 
Without  any  hesitation,  the  dealer  gave  him 
The  Devil’s  Romance  (a  celebrated  comic 
opera  by  Auber).  There  is  no  lack  of  in- 
telligence in  the  commerce  of  music! 

Good ! I perceive  that  my  pen  has  again 
played  truant!  Here,  then,  we  reach  the 
end  of  this  chapter.  The  enormous  develop- 
ments of  the  modern  Press  have  clipped  the 
wings  of  the  salon  of  affairs;  the  great  con- 
certs of  chamber  music,  symphonic  music, 
and  other  kinds,  have  detracted  little  by  little 
from  the  artistic  importance  and  influence 
of  the  salon  of  music. 

PART  III.  SALON  MUSIC. 

Music  is  classified  in  several  ways  accord- 
ing to  certain  conventions  to  which  the  com- 
poser ought  to  submit  himself.  Each  kind 
of  music  possesses  a form  and  a development 
analogous  to  its  purpose.  For  instance, 
Offenbach’s  La  Belle  Helene  is  written  in  the 
noble  style,  full  of  austerity  and  religious 
sentiment,  which  the  subject  demands,  and  the  Requiem 
of  Mozart  is  of  a different  kind,  brimming  over  with 
gaiety.  I hope  I make  myself  understood?  There  is 
church  music,  theatre  music,  chamber  music,  salon 
music,  and  finally  . • • End  Music  of  the  kind  that 

finds  favor  with  so  many  amateurs. 

But  in  France  there  is  to  be  heard  a veritable  salad 
of  music  of  all  kinds.  Thus  if  you  want  to  hear  church 
music,  you  go  to  the  concert,  while  if  you  want  to  hear 
theatrical  music,  you  go  to  church — particularly  on  the 
days  when  fashionable  weddings  take  place.  1 exag- 
gerate? It  is  my  whim!  At  any  rate  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  of  our  leading  church  musicians 
borrow  from  the  music  of  the  theatre  many  pages 
which  are  assuredly  beautiful,  but  which  have  a char- 
acter and  a style  appropriate  to  other  surroundings. 
This  is  all  the  less  excusable  since  our  literature  is 
incomparably  rich  in  religious  music;  outside  of  the 
great  classics,  the  masters  Theodore  Dubois,  Cesar 
Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Samuel  Rousseau,  Gabriel  Faure, 
etc.,  have  written  masterpieces  in  this  style. 


Concert  music  is  played  in  the  salons  and  salon 
music  is  heard  in  the  concert  hall;  or,  it  is  better  to 
say,  both  kinds  of  music  are  to  be  heard  in  both  places. 
As  for  chamber  music,  it  is  heard  everywhere  except  in 
one’s  private  chamber.  You  do  not  want  any  in  yours, 
do  you?  You  keep  your  rooms  to  sleep  in  as  I do 
myself.  Perhaps,  however,  this  renders  chamber  music 
all  the  more  appropriately  named,  since  it  is  often  sleepy 
enough  ! However,  if  you  wish  to  hear  church  music, 
concert,  chamber  or  salon  music  all  at  one  time,  . . . 

go  to  the  Cafe.  Tlrs  sounds  like  a paradox?  Not  at  all. 
There  is  excellent  music  to  be  had,  symphonic  and 
otherwise,  in  many  Parisian  cafes,  at  what  are  known 
as  “Appetizer  Concerts,”  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  on  the  programs  the  names  of  prominent  artists, 
and  to  find  in  the  orchestras  the  winners  of  first  prize; 
at  the  Conservatoire. 

WHAT  SALON  MUSIC  IS. 

Salon  music  refers  to  pieces  of  a type  that  are 
generally  short,  not  difficult,  not  very  rigorous  in  form, 
written  in  a graceful,  pleasant  style  suitable  to  the 
intimacy  of  a salon.  Except  for  sonatas,  and  con- 
certos with  orchestra,  which  constitute  Concert  Music, 
nearly  all  compositions  for  the  piano  by  modern  com- 
posers are  Salon  Music — “Drawing-room  pieces.” 

The  use  of  the  word  “Salon”  on  the  title  page  of  a 
piece  of  music  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  recent. 
According  to  my  investigations,  Czerny  (1791-1857) 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  term.  I have  found  a col- 
lection of  exercises  by  that  master — one  is  always  find- 
ing such  a collection,  by  the  way;  in  the  matter  of 
fecundity,  Czerny  was  a rabbit  among  composers — I 
found,  then,  a collection  entitled  “25  Etudes  de  Salon 
by  this  qualification  he  evidently  intended  to  indicate 
that  these  etudes  were  written  in  a less  severe,  less  scho- 
lastic, style  than  others — in  a word,  more  melodic,  and 
suitable  for  use  in  a salon.  This  work  is  dated  about 
1830.  I do  not  know  of  anything  of  this  kind  before- 
Czerny.  But  then ! . . . there  are  thousands  and 

thousands  of  works  bearing  this  superscription  that 
might  be  examined.  When  the  word  “salon”  is  added 
to  a waltz  or  mazurka,  it  indicates  that  the  waltz  or 
mazurka  is  not  music  for  dancing.  The  waltzes  and 
mazurkas  of  Chopin  are  of  this  class  . . . and 


many,  many  others.  Some  composers  have  made  two 
arrangements  of  the  same  piece,  a difficult  one  for  con- 
cert purposes  and  a simplified  one  for  salon  use.  Liszt 
did  this  with  several  works. 

IMITATIVE  MUSIC. 

One  fact  regarding  salon  music  has  not  yet  been 
hitherto  pointed  out,  I believe,  and  it  is  this:  Ever 

since  the  eighteenth  century — for  naturally  I classify 
the  charming  little  pieces  of  the  old  clavecinists  as 
salon  music — all  salon  music  is  almost  exclusively  “im- 
itative music.”  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
typical  titles : 

Couperin  (1668-1733) 

Lcs  Petits  Moulins  a Vent  (The  Little  Windmill). 
Rameau  (1683-1764) 

Lc  Rappel  dcs  Oiseaux  (Rejoicing  of  the  Birds). 

Daquin  (1694-1772) Lc  Coucou  (The  Cuckoo). 

Haydn  (1732-1809) 

Le  Mamet  dc  Boeuf  (The  Ox  Minuet). 
Mozart  (\756-9l)  . .Mai'chc  TiO'que  (Turkish  March). 

Dussek  (1761-1812) L’ Adieu. 

Steibelt  (1765-1823) L’Oragc  (The* Storm). 

Beethoven  (1745-1827) 

L’Adieu,  I'abscnce,  le  retour  (Op  81a). 
Weber  (1786-1826) 

L’invitation  d la  valse  (Invitation  to  the  Waltz). 
Mendelssohn  (1809-1847) 

La  Filcuse  (The  Spinning  Wheel). 

Chopin  (1810-1849) Berceuse. 

Schumann  (1810-56) 

L’oiseau  prophete  (Bird  as  Prophet). 
Osborne  (1806-93) 

La  Pluic  de  Perles  (The  Shower  of  Pearls). 

Liszt  (1811-86) Les  jeux  d’eau  de  la  ville  d’Est. 

Henselt  (1814-89) 

Si  petit  oiscau  j’etais  (If  I were  a Bird). 

Heller  (1815-88) L’ccureuil  poursuivi. 

Lefebure-Wely  (1817-69) 

Lcs  cloches  du  monastcre  (Monastery  Bells). 

Prudent  (1817-63) La  danse'dcs  fees. 

Lysberg  (1821-73) La  Fontaine. 

Raff  (1822-82)..’ La  Fileuse. 


Schulhoff  (1825-98) 

Pres  de  la  fontaine  (At  the  Fount; 

Bizet  (1838-75) Chasse  fan  fast 

Ketten  (1848-83) 

La  Chasse  aux  papillons  (Chase  of  the  ButterfL) 

Godard  (1849-95) Le  Cavalier  fantast  ic 

Saint-Saens  (1835-  ) Les  Cloches  du  ir 

Dubois  (1837-  ) Les  AbeU 

Grieg  (1843-1907) Jour  de  Noce  (Wedding-d  ) 

Moskowski  1854-  )...  .Lc  Jongleur  (The.  Juggij) 

Thome  (1850-1909) Le  Nal 

Charles  Rene Le  Vovag ir 

Chaminade  (1861-  ) LibellM 


Do  not  believe  that  these  are  isolated  cases;  noja 
all.  The  great  majority  of  the  works  of  these  cC 
posers — of  the  works  of  all  composers  of  pianc  j 
should  say— are  devoted  to  the  imitation  of  thing « 
nature.  I also  offer  to  your  imagination  the  follovL 
suggestive  titles,  culled  from  various  programs — I 1 r) 
invented  none  of  them  myself: 

Lcs  petits  poissons  rouges  (The  Little  Goldfish),., 
Mcdicin  (The  Doctor),  Ma  Mere  I’Oic  (My  Mo; 
the  Goose),  L’Ocuf  patient  (The  Patient  E; ) 
Berceuse  fcroce  (Savage  Lullaby),  Embryons  ;f 
sechcs  (Dried  Microbes),  Symphonic  en  forme  de  p \ 
(Symphony  in  the  Form  of  a Pear),  Pastorale 
cochons  roses  (Pastorale  of  the  Rose-colored  Ho:) 
Ballade  dcs  gros  dindons  (Ballad  of  the  Fat  Turk' 
cocks),  C roquis  ct  agaccries  d’un  gros  bonhommel 
bois  (Outlines  and  Charms  of  a Fat  Man  in  j, 
Woods). 

What  have  you  to  say  to  this?  It  is  truly  necessj; 
to  have  a talent  of  ultra-subtle  subtlety  in  order) 
translate  all  this  into  music! 

I almost  neglected  the  amusing  Jardin  sous  la  pi 
(Garden  under  Rain)  by  Debussy.  I am  frequei|; 
asked  what  I think  of  Debussy;  I think  he  is  a ci» 
poser  of  great  talent  who  endeavors  not  to  say  adi 
that  which  has  already  been  said.  His  orchestraiii 
is  full  of  ingenious  and  charming  novelties,  and  i 
Quartet  for  Strings  is  a jewel. 

The  final  section  of  this  article  will  appear  in  a li\ 
issue. 


The  Best  of  the  New  Music  Issued  by  the  Leading  Publishers 

Selected,  Graded  and  Recommended  to  The  Etude  Readers 

This  list  of  piano  music  and  songs  represents  a gleaning  from  the  new  music  of  the  various  leading  publishers  as  offered  from  month  to  month.  The  pieces 
are  graded  in  a scale  of  ten:  from  Grade  I,  very  easy , to  Grade  io , very  difficult,  the  stage  of  virtuosity.  The  compass  of  the  songs  is  indicated  in  a general  way 
by  the  capital  letters  //.,  L.  and  M .,  standing  respectively  for  High,  Low  and  hfedium.  When  the  song  is  published  in  several  keys,  it  is  so  indicated. 


PIANO  SOLO 


VOCAL 


Grade  Price 


Seymour,  M.  Caresse.  (Boosev  & 

Co.)  '.  . . . 4 ,r>0 

JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  New  York  City 

Centanini,  G.  P.  Harlequinade.  ....  5 .75 

Chaminade,  C.  Op.  149.  Quatri&me 

Gavotte  4 .90 

Dekoven,  R.  Op.  369.  No.  1.  Aveu  4 .00 

Op.  369,  No.  3 4 .60 

Kramer,  A.  W.  Op.  37,  No.  I.  .Rhap- 
sody   5 ,7.r) 

Op.  37,  No.  2.  Valse  Triste 4 .60 

Macfadyen,  A.  Op.  18.  No.  4.  Minuet 

L’  Antico  4 .60 

Vincent,  Ruth.  Pandora's  Imps 3 .60 

Pieciola  3 .50 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Comins,  D.  W.  Op.  6,  No.  3.  Drift- 
ing   5 .50 

Fletcher.  P.  E.  Old  Curiosities — 

1.  The  Old  Spinet  3 .40 

2.  The  Dresden  Shepherdess  3 .50 

3.  The  Spinning  Wheel  3 .GO 

Three  Miniature  Dances — 

1.  A Dainty  Gavotte  3 .40 

2.  A .Tolly  Jig  3 .40 

3.  A Merry  Hornpipe  3 .40 

Orth,  Carl.  Op.  1,  No.  1.  Indian 

Chief  4 ,fi() 

Op.  l,  No.  2.  Winniwaw 4 .60 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT,  Boston,  Mass. 

Esipoff,  Stepan.  Op.  32,  No.  1.  The 

Spinning  Wheel  4 .50 

Ileins,  Carl.  Op.  283.  Queen  of  the 

Roses  . 4 .50 


Grade  Prioe 

Newton,  C.  Six  Instructive  Pieces 


for  the  Pianoforte — 

4.  Sleighing  2 .40 

5.  In  Moonlight  (Waltz) 2 .30 

6.  The  Windmill  2%  .30 

Parlow,  E.  Op.  117,  No.  1.  May- 

'time  3 .40 

Op.  117,  No.  2.  Dewdrops 4 .40 

Smith,  Wilson  G.  Op.  107.  Prelude 

Agitato  4 .50 

Von  Bose,  Fritz.  Op.  11,  No.  1.  The 

Chase  3 .40 

Op.  11,  No.  2.  At  Evening  4 .40 

Op.  11,  No.  3.  Butterfly  4 .40 

Weiser,  P.  Blossom  Time 3%  .40 

Weyts,  H.  Op.  602.  Nymphs  of  the 

Forest  ' 3 % .50 

Zilcher,  Paul.  Two  Etudes  for  the 
Pianoforte- — 

1.  Vivacity  (Rapid  Finger  Action)  3 .40 


2.  Restlessness  (Left  Hand  Equal- 
ity)   4 .40 

B.  F. WOOD  MUSIC  CO.,  New  York  City 


Erb,  Mae  A.  Eight  Lille  Fairy  Tales. 
Op.  15.  (With  Words) — 


1. 

Just 

Because  It’s  You 

1 

.25 

2. 

Sing 

Little 

Bird 

1 

Ms 

.25 

3. 

The 

Moon 

Boat  

1 

Mi 

.25 

4. 

The 

Grey 

Squirrel  

1 

.25 

5. 

The 

Fairy 

Boatman  

1 

.25 

f). 

The 

Loneso 

me  Apple  

1 

.25 

7. 

The 

Little 

Brook  

1 

14 

.25 

8. 

The 

Slum  lx 

‘ring  Fairies  

2 

.25 

Metcalfe, 

Bruce. 

Op.  48,  Danse  Prin- 

tame 

■e  ... 

3 

.50 

Op 

. 46. 

Esme 

ralda  

3 

XL 

.50 

Cl 

. 23. 

Valse 

Caprice  

4 

.50 

Grade  Price 


Lynn,  Litta  Naming  the  Forget-me- 
not.  3 Keys.  (B.  F.  Wood 
Music  Co.)  3 .50 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  New  York  City 

Beverley,  E.  A Heart  From  Kerry.  3 

Keys  3 .60 

Brewer,  A.  H.  Ninetta.  3 Keys.  ...  3 .60 

Coleridge-Taylor,  S.  The  Rainbow- 

Child.  2 Keys 3 .60 

Dorel.  Francis.  The  Garden  of  your 

Heart.  3 Keys 3 .60 

Lehmann,  Liza.  The  Weathercock.  2 

Keys 3 .60 

Novello,  Ivor.  Carnival  Time.  2 

Keys  3 .60 

Sanderson,  Wilfrid.  A Dream  Song. 

2 Keys  3 .60 

Steffen,  E.  A.  The  Birth  of  Spring. 

2 Keys  3 .60 

Squire,  W.  H.  In  an  Old-fashioned 

Town.  4 Keys 3 .60 

Wilkes,  R.  W.  Op.  9.  At  Benediction. 

3 Keys  3 .60 


JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  New  York  City 


Claassen,  A.  Mother  O'  Mine.  2 

Keys  3 .60 

Dekoven,  R.  Serenade  Creole  (M)  . 3 .75 

Elbel,  L.  Calm  Be  Thy  Sleep.  (L) . , 3 .60 

Hahn,  C.  'Tis  All  That  I Can  Say. 

2 Keys  3 .60 

Montague,  L.  H.  Red  Roses.  (M).  . 4 .60 

Shelley,  H.  R.  Lovely  Katie.  2 Keys  3 .50 


Grade 


Spross,  Charles  G.  The  Day  is  Done. 

2 Keys 4 

Non  rah.  2 Keys . 4 

Stebbins,  G.  Waring.  Dream  Life 

<M)  ' 3 

Willeby,  C.  Jenny’s  Way.  (L) 3 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO.,  Boston,  Mat 

Dichmont.  W.  My  Day.  2 Keys.  . 3 

Foster,  Fay.  Sing  a Song  of  Roses. 

2 Keys  3 

Kramer,  A.  W.  Come  to  Me.  2 Kevs  4 

Sigh,  A.  2 Keys . 4 

Manney,  C.  F.  Heart  of  Hearts.  2 

Keys  5 

Stickles,  W.  A Sea  Song  (Bass)  ....  4 
Taylor,  D.  Witch  Woman.  (M)  . . . . 4 
Townsend,  Stephen  S.  The  Night  Has 
a Thousand  Eyes.  2 Keys 3 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT,  Boston,  Ma 

Bartlett,  Floy  L.  Sweet  Little  Woman 

O’  Mine.  2 Keys 3 

Bauer,  Marion.  Phillis.  2 Keys 3 

Briggs,  C.  S.  Hear  Our  Cry.  2 

Keys  3 

Chadwick,  G.  W.  Periwinkle  Bay. 

(M)  . 4 

Coleridge-Taylor,  S.  Life  and  Death 

2 Keys  4 

Low  Breathing  Winds.  2 Keys....  4 

Huhn,  B.  Eldorado.  3 Keys 3 

Moffat,  Alfred.  May.  A Pastorale. 

2 Keys  4 

Parker.  Horatio.  A Perfect  Love.  2 

Keys  4 

Ward-Stephens.  Separation.  3 Keys  4 


A LIST  OF  A FEW  OF  THE  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  THEO.  PRESSER  CO.  WILL  BE  FOUND  ON  PAGES  698  AND  760 
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How  Shall  I Go  About  Publishing  My  Piece? 

Advice  and  Warning 


The  Etude  reader  who  has  not  become  aware  that 
;re  have  been  and  are  now  certain  firms  which  prey 
on  the  guileless  amateur  writer  of  music  and  verse 
not  a very  close  reader  of  these  columns.  Time 
d again  we  have  warned  our  readers  and  beggei 
to  warn  all  their  friends,  particularly  those  who 
ow  signs  of  breaking  out  in  melody  or  poetry  to 
oid  any  music  publisher  who  offers  to  publish  a 
>ce  and  then  expects  the  composer  to  pay  for  the 
inting,  etc.  Thousands  have  been  trapped  by  allur- 
t advertisements  so  worded  to  appear  that  the  pub- 
her  is  looking  for  manuscripts,  whereas  he  is  simply 
oking  for  a printing  job  for  which  he  will  send  you 
bill  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  cost  of  the  pnnt- 
g.  Some  of  these  swindlers  lived  upon  the  top 
° the  land  and  some  continue  to  work  so  that  they 
e just  barely  within  the  law  and  keep  out  of  the 
utches  of  the  U.  S.  Postal  Department  inspectors. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  raised  the  danger 
snal  time  and  again  we  continue  to  receive  letters  ot 
is  kind,  all  equally  pitiful,  for  it  is  usually  the  poor 
id  uninformed  who  write  to  us.  Those  with  some 
de  means  pocket  their  losses  and  “forget  it.  kead 
is  letter  and  perhaps  you  will  be  a little  more  active 
circulating  reports  about  this  snide  game  . 

“I  am  a widow,  and,  having  met  with  reverses  which 
ake  me  depend  upon  my  own  resources,  I am  obligee 
, engage  in  something  by  which  I can  make  a l.veh- 
bod  Being  somewhat  poetical,  I ventured  to  answer 
ae  of  many  ‘ads.,’  ‘Send  us  your  song  poems  and 
iake  a fortune,’  etc.  I sent  the  poem  and  learned  to 
1V  surprise  that  in  order  to  get  the  song  published 
would  have  to  pay  $35.  They  told  me  the  song  was 
•winner,’  and  that  in  a short  time  I should  be  able 
, collect  a regular  income  from  it.  I was  surprise 
nd  pleased.  Not  having  the  amount  to  send  1 hor- 
ded the  $35  and  sent  it  on  the  23d  of  last  Septem- 
er.  I have  never  received  a penny  since  then.  I hey 
ent  me  200  badly  printed  copies,  which  they  told  me 
; could  readily  sell  at  music  stores.  None  of  the 
msic  stores  I visited  would  even  look  at  the  song 
nd  assured  me  that  many  others  who  had  patronized 
uch  firms  were  in  the  same  boat.  Then  1 realize 
hat  I had  been  swindled.  Is  there  anything  I can  do 

bout  it?”  . , „ . 

No  my  dear  lady,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about 
t Your  money  is  probably  as  completely  lost  as 
hou-h  it  had  gone  down  on  the  “Titanic.  You  can, 
ifeourse,  state  your  case  to  the  Postal  Department, 
ind  if  the  swindler  has  stepped  over  the  border  line 
if  the  law  he  can  be  taken  up  and  put  where  he  won  t 

lo  any  harm  to  others.  . , 

The  expense  in  a publishing  business  is  not  so  muc  i 
n the  printing  and  publishing  as  it  is  in  the  conduct 
if  the  business  itself— that  is,  the  business  of  dispos- 
ing of  a piece  to  a very  large  market  It  means  the 
maintenance  of  a great  number  of  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
salesmen,  musical  experts,  engravers,  proofreaders,  etc., 
none  of  which  the  swindler  has,  because  he  rarely 
has  any  idea  of  publishing  or  selling  the  song.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  200  copies  printed  make  up 
the  complete  first  edition  and— alas !— the  complete 
last  edition.  The  song  is  buried  where  it  doubtless 
deserved  to  be  buried. 


of  the  editorial  office  is  the  manuscript  received  from 
a widow  who  upon  waking  up  from  her  great  grief 
suddenly  realizes  that  she  is  in  actual  want.  She  does 
not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Probably  she  has  little 
children  dependent  upon  her.  She  does  not  know  that 
there  are  vulture  publishers  waiting  to  prey  upon  her. 
Most  of  these  women  have  scribbled  a few  stanzas  of 
doggerel  when  they  were  girls,  and  they  start  in  to 
earn  their  livings  in  this  way  without  one  chance  in 
a million  of  succeeding.  The  wisdom  of  adequate  life 
insurance  for  men  with  wives  is  never  advertised  more 
powerfully  than  in  the  dramatic  letters  to  The  Etude. 
Naturally,  such  women  become  the  prey  of  swindlers, 
and  it  is  largely  with  this  in  view,  as  well  as  with  the 
object  of  assisting  young  composers  that  we  are  print- 
ing here  the  circular  of  advice  sent  out  by  the  Theo. 
Presser  Company  to  all  who  seek  information  about 
getting  manuscripts  published.  Read  this  carefully  and 
you  will  know  much  of  the  situation  as  it  is  approached 

by  reputable  publishers.  . . 

Remember,  the  printing  of  your  manuscript,  is  the 
smallest  part  of  publication,  because  one  so  doing  has 
an  insurmountable  task  in  making  a market.  If  your 
manuscript  has  been  rejected  by  a great  number  of 
publishers,  do  not  attempt  to  publish  it  yourself  unless 
you  have  abundant  means  and  wish  to  gratify  a wlnm 
to  see  your  piece  in  print. 

Don’t  send  your  works  to  a publisher  until  you  have 
learned  your  business — until  you  have  at  least  mas- 
tered the  main  essentials  of  musical  and  literary  com- 
position. , , 

The  Theo.  Presser  Company  circular  letter  follows . 

It  represents  the  policy  of  practically  all  leading- 
publishing  houses. 


YOU  TO  DEFRAY  ALL  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE 
EXPENSE  OF  PUBLICATION.  IF  YOU  INSIST 
UPON  PUBLISHING  YOUR  COMPOSITION 
YOURSELF  AFTER  IT  HAS  BEEN  REJECTED 
BY  A NUMBER  OF  REPUTABLE  PUBLISHERS., 
APPLY  TO  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
FIRMS  OF  MUSIC  PRINTERS  AND  GET  ESTI- 
MATES: 

Anderson  Brothers,  633  Plymouth  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  H.  Gilson  Co.,  58  Stanhope  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Penna.  Music  Lith.  Co.,  114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 

Rayner,  Dalheim  & Co.,  376  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi- 

cago,  111.  . . 

Paul  Schob,  137  4th  Ave.  West,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Teller  Sons  & Dorner,  228  W.  26th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

John  Worley  Co.,  40-48  Stanhope  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Zabel  Bros.,  Randolph  St.  and  Columbia  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Otto  Zimmerman  & Son,  5th  and  Sycamore  Sts., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


FIRST.— TO  WHOM  SHALL  I SEND  MY  MANUSCRIPT? 

It  is  very  desirable  for  the  inexperienced  composer 
to  understand  the  difference  between  a music  publisher 
and  a music  printer.  The  Theo.  Presser  Company, 
for  instance,  is  a publishing  house,  and  not  a printing 
house.  It  has  no  printing  plant  and  confines  its  work 
solely  to  selecting  manuscripts  desirable  for  publica- 
tion,' attending  to  getting  out  the  manuscripts  it  pur- 
chases and  then  marketing  these  in  the  customary  way. 

A music  printer  will  give  you  an  estimate,  including 
title  design,  plates,  paper  and  printing  for  100,  500  or 
1,000  copies.  In  this  case  the  composer  pays  the  bill 
and  attends  to  the  sale  himself. 

The  music  publisher  accepts  a publication,  pays  the 
composer  for  it  and  assumes  the  entire  expense  and 
bother  of  publication  thereafter.  A composition  that 
has  been  rejected  by  a number  of  publishers  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  trade  rarely  stands  a chance  of 
bringing  a profit  to  the  composer  who  attempts  to 
publish  it  himself.  Consequently,  under  most  condi- 
tions, we  do  not  advise  composers  to  bring  out  their 
own  compositions  unless  they  can  afford  to  stand  an 
almost  certain  loss  owing  to  their  lack  of  a business 
organization  to  promote  a sufficient  sale. 


THIRD.— PUBLISHERS’  SPECIALTIES. 

Publishers  have  specialties  which  should  be  consid- 
ered. One  firm,  for  instance,  publishes  almost  ex- 
clusively chorus  or  quartet  works  in  octavo  form; 
another  makes  a specialty  of  gospel  hymns,  another 
devotes  itself  to  orchestral  compositions,  another  to 
very  light  popular  works,  another  firm  makes  a spe- 
cialty of  songs  and  ballads.  While  the  Theo.  Presser 
Company  has  in  its  catalogue  many  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent works  for  voice,  organ,  violin,  octavo,  etc.,  at 
the  same  time  it  makes  a specialty  of  piano  composi- 
tions of  an  educational  order.  If  the  inexperienced 
composer  will  make  a study  of  the  specialties  of  the 
different  publishing  houses  and  send  his  manuscript 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  accepted,  he  may  spare 
himself  great  disappointment  and  much  postage. 


FOURTH. SEND  THE  MANUSCRIPT  ITSELF.  DON'T 

WRITE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Never  write  a publisher  in  advance  and  ask  if  he 
can  accept  your  manuscript.  Send  the  manuscript  itself 
with  your  letter.  He  must  have  that  before  he  can 
even  report  upon  its  acceptability.  While  all  , manu- 
scripts sent  to  a publisher  are  at  the  composer’s  risk, 
publishers  take  a pride  in  doing  everything  possible 
to  care  for  the  manuscript  while  in  the  publisher’s 
possession.  Accompany  all  manuscripts  with  an  ex- 
planatory letter. 


FIFTH.— THE  MANUSCRIPT’S  ARRIVAL. 

When  the  manuscript  reaches  the  publisher  a receipt 
is  generally  sent  to  the  composer  stating  that  the 
manuscript  has  arrived.  This,  however,  does  not  imply 
that  the  publisher  is  legally  responsible  for  the  possible 
loss  or  destruction  of  the  manuscript  through  fire,  etc. 
It  is  simply  a courtesy  to  the  composer. 


MANUSCRIPTS  FROM  INADEQUATELY  SCHOOLED 
COMPOSERS. 

One  of  the  meanest  parts  of  the  deception  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  otherwise  perfectly  sane  people  can 
be  led  to  think  that,  minus  any  training  of  consequence, 
they  can  start  in  at  once  and  make  themselves  into 
successful  composers  or  poets  without  any  more  e ort 
or  reason  than  the  inspiration  which  need  unfortunately 
brings  to  them.  One  of  the  tragic  daily  occurrences 


SECOND.— BEWARE  OF  FRAUDULENT  PUBLISHERS. 

In  recent  years  a huge  fraud  has  been  practiced  upon 
inexperienced  composers  and  the  writers  of  verse  for 
song  poems.  Swindling  concerns  have  advertised  for 
compositions,  and  after  receiving  them  have  encour- 
aged the  flattered  composers  to  issue  them  and  at  the 
same  time  defray  the  cost  of  printing.  The  cost  set 
is  often  a figure  that  represents  enormous  profits  to 
the  swindler.  Tons  of  trash  and  doggerel  coming 
from  the  uninformed  has  been  foisted  on  the  public, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  pilfered  from  un- 
suspecting victims.  If  your  composition  has  any  salable 
qualities  a reputable  publisher  will  accept  it  and  pay 
for  it.  Therefore  DON’T  CONSIDER  ANY  PROPO- 
SITION COMING  FROM  ANY  FIRM  ASKING 


SIXTH.— JUDGING  THE  MANUSCRIPT. 

Manuscripts,  upon  reaching  the  publisher’s  office,  are 
entered  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  in  a book  kept 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  larger  houses  a corps  of  ex- 
perts decides  upon  them.  In  the  smaller  houses  the 
proprietor,  if  he  is  a musician,  may  determine  their 
desirability  for  lus  particular  catalogue  himself.  Often 
a doubtful  manuscript  is  laid  aside  for  future  examina- 
tion. It  should  be  remembered  that  these  judges  go 
through  endless  manuscripts  with  the  one  hope  of 
finding  some  piece  suitable  for  publication.  Nothing 
is  neglected. 

Don’t  expect  an  immediate  decision  and  answer. 
Some  manuscripts  demand  deliberation  and  special 

thought. 
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SEVENTH.— BUYING  THE  MANUSCRIPT. 

The  manuscript  remains  the  property  of  the  com- 
poser until  he  accepts  the  proposition  made  to  him  by 
the  publisher.  Unavailable  manuscripts  are  returned 
to  the  composer.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  composer 
to  enclose  stamps  for  possible  return. 

EIGHTH  — THE  PRICE  PAID. 

The  price  may  be  cash  down  or  royalty.  Royalty 
is  usually  paid  only  to  composers  of  established  repu- 
tation. Most  composers  prefer  cash  down.  Only  a 
very  few  compositions  pay  royalties  of  consequence. 

Even  with  the  most  promising  manuscripts  success 
is  a gamble.  Only  one  composition  in  a thousand 
makes  a noticeable  impression.  Cash  down  is  in  most 
cases  better  for  author,  as  he  cannot  wait  for  years 
for  royalty  returns,  which,  indeed,  may  never  come. 

All  legitimate  publishers  are  glad  to  pay  reasonable 
prices  for  acceptable  manuscripts,  based  upon  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  piece. 

NINTH.— RETURNED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejection  does  not  necessarily  mean  lack  of  merit. 
No  publisher  will  accept  a manuscript  for  which  he 
may  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a market.  Some 
other  publisher  may  have  just  that  market  and  may  be 
glad  to  get  the  work.  However,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  manuscripts  returned  are  “hopeless”  and  indi- 
cate that  the  composer  has  attempted  to  write  long 
before  his  training  and  talent  justify  him  in  attempting 
composition. 

Don’t  be  disheartened  if  your  manuscript  is  returned 
to  you.  particularly  if  you  arc  at  the  beginning  of  your 
career.  In  some  cases  rejection  is  more  fortunate  than 
acceptance  where  the  latter  might  have  meant  that  your 
piece  would  have  been  tied  up  with  a publisher  with 
no  market  for  that  particular  kind  of  a piece. 

TENTH.— SONG  POEMS  NOT  WANTED. 

The  Theo.  Presser  Company  will  not  consider  verses 
of  song  poems  unaccompanied  by  a musical  setting. 
Please  do  not  send  them.  We  must  have  both  the  music 
and  the  words  for  consideration.  The  success  of  a 
song  depends  upon  the  music,  not  the  words.  Good 
musicians  prefer  to  select  their  own  words  for  musical 
settings. 


WE  DO  NOT  SET  MUSIC  TO  WORDS 

Do  not  ask  us  to  suggest  a composer  for  your  song 
poem.  We  positively  refuse  to  attempt  to  do  this  as 
it  is  a matter  entirely  outside  of  our  sphere  of  work. 
The  words  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  success  of  a 
song.  Many  famous  song  poems  have  been  set  again 
and  again  by  different  composers  who  have  hoped  to 
equal  the  success  some  other  composer  has  had  with 
that  particular  poem,  but  the  public  has  shown  that  one 
setting  which  pleases  it  stands  out  far  above  the  others. 
Thou  Art  so  Like  a Flower  has  been  set  innumerable 
times,  but  the'  setting  of  Rubinstein  is  the  only  one  to 
attain  very  great  popularity.  The  same  applies  to 
Kevin’s  Rosary  and  various  settings  of  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  of  which  the  Liza  Lehmann  setting 
is  the  only  popular  one.  Consequently  our  only  concern 
is  in  the  music.  The  words  must  be  good,  but  they 
are  of  secondary  importance. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Don’t  “flood”  the  publisher  with  a number  of  tnanu 
scripts  at  one  time.  He  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  give 
careful  attention  to  a dozen  of  your  pieces  as  he  is  to 
one. 

Don  t fail  to  put  jour  full  name  and  full  address  upon 
each  manuscript  sent — not  merely  in  an  accompanying 
letter. 

Don  t mix  up  your  remarks  referring  to  a composition 
m some  general  letter.  Write  one  letter  devoted  entirely 
to  the  composition  and  send  that  with  the  manuscript  if 
necessary. 

Don  t tail  to  use  regular  ruled  music  paper  in  writing. 
Home  ruled  paper  may  prejudice  the  publisher.  Take 
a pride  in  making  your  manuscript  above  all  things 
clear.  1 here  is  no  objection  to  writing  on  both  sides 
ot  the  page  in  making  music  manuscripts. 

Don  t blame  the  publisher  if  your  manuscript  is  lost. 

I he  best  possible  care  will  be  taken  of  it.  but  the  law 
'I  >es  not  hold  the  publisher  responsible  in  case  of  loss. 

I he  new  copyright  law  rules  that  no  copyright  can  be 
taken  ' ait  on  a piece  until  after  printed  copies  are  sent 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington. 


SCALE  PLAYING  IN  DOUBLE  NOTES. 


BY  MADAME  A.  PUPIN. 


After  the  student  has  practiced  the  double  note  ex- 
ercises given  in  the  issue  of  May,  1914  (page  326)  and 
has  learned  to  play  them  without  splitting,  it  would 
be  well  to  take  up  scale  passages.  The  first  exercise 
will  be  the  following: 


Ex.  I. 


The  student  may  find  it  easy  to  play  the  first  two 
thirds  of  this  scale  legato,  but  not  so  easy  to  make  the 
second  and  third  legato.  There  are  two  things  to  do, 
both  important : first,  hold  the  second  chord,  B D,  as 
Jong  as  possible,  then  suddenly  let  go  the  third  finger, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  second  and  fourth 
fingers  jump  over  the  thumb,  in  leap-frog  fashion. 
By  holding  the  two  keys,  B and  D,  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, the  ear  retains  the  sound,  and  the  short  break 
is  not  observed. 

The  following  is  the  same  exercise  for  the  left 
hand : 


Playing  in  opposite  motion  is  more  difficult. 


Ex.  3. 


easier  to  make  the  leap-frog  motion  with  the  -,irc 
and  fifth  fingers  over  the  thumb,  the  third  finger  1 L 
ing  its  key  at  the  moment  the  jump  is  made. 


Ex.  7. 


In  these  scales  the  leap  of  the  seventh  and  f-( 
fingers  over  the  fifth  is  the  most  difficult  of  all.  U 
remembering  that  the  turn  is  done  at  the  last  momjt 
and  very  quickly,  it  at  last  becomes  easy.  These  < 
ercises  must  be  practiced,  each  hand  separately,  h; 
several  weeks,  or  perhaps  for  months.  By  knov[| 
just  the  movements  to  make  and  beginning  very  slow 
they  may  be  increased  in  speed  gradually,  until  t| 
attain  velocity  and  incredible  smoothness,  without  n 
consciousness  of  leap-frog  movements.  In  beginnj 
the  practice  of  the  major  scales  in  double  thirds  it  R 
be  observed  that  the  fifth  finger  comes  but  once  in;i 
octave.  To  memorize  these  scales  it  is  only  necessrj 
to  remember  where  the  fifth  finger  falls  in  el 
octave. 

In  the  right  hand  the  fifth  finger  falls  on  the  ft 
of  the  scale,  in  the  scales  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  E and! 
i.  e.,  all  scales  begin  f | | . In  Fjt  or  Gb  | 

the  following  flat  scales,  the  fifth  falls  on  F5  Gb  ori 
In  the  left  hand  the  fifth  finger  falls  on  the  key  m 
in  the  scales  of  C,  A,  Ab,  Eb,  Bb  and  F,  i.  e.,  t!r 
begin  with  the  third  and  fifth  fingers.  The  fifth ’fin  : 
is  played  on  the  fifth  of  the  scale  in  the  scales  of! 
and  D.  On  the  fourth  of  the  scale  in  E,  and  in  [ 
remaining  scales,  B,  F#  and  Db  on  the  key  known  : 
Aif  or  Bb.  With  these  hints  as  a key  the  major  seal 
may  be  memorized,  when  other  succeeding  scales 
be  easy  to  master. 


Ex.  4. 


The  student  finds  no  difficulty  in  playing  the  first 
two-thirds  legato;  but  the  next  will  be  a puzzle.  Again 
the  two  keys  are  held  to  the  last  moment,  when 
the  second  finger  is  taken  up  and  the  first  and  third 
fingers  take  the  leap-frog  movement  over  the  fourth 
finger.  This  may  not  be  the  usual  way  of  teaching 
these  scales,  but  it  may  be  an  easier  way,  a way  sooner 
attained.  In  music  there  are  many  things  that  ap- 
parently cannot  be  done,  but  which  must  be  done. 
What  are  you  to  do?  If  you  can  make  it  sound 
as  if  it  were  done,  it  is  all  right. 

For  example,  you  might  say  that  the  octave  C to  C, 
could  not  be  played  legato,  with  the  second  finger  alone. 
But  play  the  lower  C and  cling  to  the  key ; then  sud- 
denly go  to  the  higher  C with  same  finger.  There 
is  a fraction  of  a moment  between  the  two  tones,  but 
because  you  have  clung  to  the  first  tone  so  long,  the 
ear  still  hears  it,  and  your  legato  is  produced.  On 
this  principle  many  tones  are  made  legato,  that  most 
pupils  would  think  impossible  to  connect.  This  leap- 
frog motion,  in  the  last  two  scales,  is  a little  more 
difficult  than  the  other,  but  a little  patience  will  make 
it  perfect,  especially  if  you  permit  your  ears  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  smooth  connection. 

In  the  following  exercises  it  will  be  found  much 


Ex.  5. 

4 3 5 4 


l J l i 


PLAYING  FOR  NOTHING. 

The  young  professional  pianist  sooner  or  later  fin 
out  that  in  music  as  in  all  other  arts,  business  a 
professions  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  price  of  l| 
commodity  up  so  that  it  will  bring  a return  for  ! 
investment.  Somehow  club  leaders  have  an  idea  ti 
they  are  doing  nothing  unusual  in  asking  the  art: 
to  contribute  his  services  without  pay.  The  same  gc 
people  would  never  dream  of  going  to  the  coal  ya 
and  demanding  a ton  of  coal  gratis  to  keep  the  cl 
room  warm.  Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomlield-Ziesler  in  a 
cent  issue  of  Music  News  discusses  this  matter  in  n 
usual  sensible  manner. 

“These  clubs  tell  the  young  people  that  such  appei 
ances  will  bring  them  other  engagements,  with  p; 
later  on,  but  they  never  do  this.  On  the  contrary  t 
club  women  are  almost  sure  to  say,  when  asked  aft< 
ward  to  employ  this  particular  artist,  ‘Oh,  we  hai 
heard  him  (or  her)  once,  let’s  have  somebody  m 
this  time.’  ” 

“My  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  play  anywhere  wit 
out  my  permission,  and  unless  proper  pay  is  offer 
for  their  work  I never  allow  them  to  play. 

“Take  the  case  of  Miss  N.,  for  instance.”  She  h 
never  played  anywhere  for  nothing.  At  first  I insist 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  afterward  she  herself,  havi' 
learned  the  lesson,  insisted  upon  it,  and  now,  see  wh 
it  has  done  for  her.  Everybody  speaks  of  her  as 
professional,  everybody  respects  her  attainments,  ever 
body  knows  that  when  she  does  play  it  is  for  mom 
But,  supposing  that  she  had  started  out  to  play  f 
nothing,  for  any  club  that  asked  her,  to-day  she  wou 
have  made  the  rounds,  for  nothing,  and  they  wou 
all  be  through  with  her,  while  as  it  is,  many  of  the 
will  eventually  employ  her.” 

“And  how  about  the  Civic  Music  Concerts 
“Should  artists  appear  in  these  gratuitously?” 

“Ah!  Now  we  are  on  a quite  different  subject.  1 
put  the  matter  on  a very  plain  basis,  let  me  say  th 
the  club  asking  for  services  for  nothing  is  very  mu 
like  the  hold-up  man  who  will  take  your  money  wheth 
he  needs  it  absolutely  or  no,  and  positively  also  agair 
your  will.  The  civic  concerts,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
like  the  cold,  hungry  child  asking  for  food.  In  t' 
one  case  you  would  resist  desperately  the  demand  ; ' 
the  other  you  would  gladly  give  what  you  could 
relieve  the  need.” 
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A Concise  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Noted  Composers  Who  Have 

Written  Music  in  Lighter  Vein 


The  Salon 


The  Dance 


The  Operetta 


imina.  Little  Bird.  T 

SBEBO.  CHARLES  Samuel  (real  name,  Bovy)  Bp™j['y0j 

rtin^George  Dudley.  Born  Scranton.  Pa.  Fine  teacher 

also  T%  a Portrait. 
Felicitations  March,  etc.  .......  , 

r^rbv«e  haS 

piece“Psuch  as  Danse  Rustique,  Silver  Spring,  Spring 
Tito  Born  Campobosso,  near  Naples,  1841  : died 

TomhiUon.  ohirles  Prosper.  Born  Montlucon, 

“ 1853  A famous8  conductor  of  the  Paris  Opera 
! the  Covent  Garden  Opera,  and  composer  ot 

many  delightful  operettas,  the  most  noted  of  which  are 
Veronique  and  Les  Petit cs  Micltus. 

Mazurka,  Arabesque,  Daily  Question. 

London.  1802.  Clever  composer 

"•  ¥t  stsk  ^ 

Arcadians,  etc.  .Co~.  uiori 

Iolloy,  JAMES  Lyman  Born  Corno  ore.  Ire!and  183T  . died 
Bucks-,  England,  1909  Composed  many  songs  or  | 

popularity,  including  Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song,  me  J 
.Twin!  ' ethelrerT'  Woodbridcb.  Bom  KWorth,  ^Pa.. 

popul'aif'compo^rs!  Ame'rict^'bas  ™ ** 

llTeV«X  X VosTry^arcUsus  and  i />«;/  M Vente. 
He  fs  a“ways  melodious  and  his  harmonies  are  rich  and 

™eSTHgEODOR  Berlin.  1819-70.  Excellent  teacher  and 
composer  of  many  piano  pieces  ”'CliHling  C(^^}lie°df 
Venice,  Les  premieres  vi olettes,  Alpine  Glow, 

PFEVBAcn,  ^YoQ'  ^ned(  rparl^^l88b.  ^BrlllianVlIom 
his  best  know  n woiks  ah  / ccrnlxtcin  etc  The 

&Xdce«^  ^De^  Cleopatra  W'Z' 

mezzo.  To  the  Fairest,  The  Keepsake.  ^i^OomlVDaM. 
‘lvnouette  Jean'  Robert.  Bora  Fumay,  Ardennes,  fiance  , 
died  There  lOfC.  Wrote  much  catchy  music  for 
caffs,  etc.,  until  he  achieved  success  as  a "r.^neful 
operettas.  His  most  noteworthy  wmk  ^ /’m  ever  ranen 
Chimes  of  Normandy.  Paul  -Jones  was  also  'eiy  popular. 

Ed,:aud.  Born  Budapest.  1 laX 

poser  of  light  opera  and  piano  pieces  Among  the  l it 


Prudent,  Emilb.  Born  Angouleme,  France,  . 1817  ; died 
D-n-is:  186M  Was  eminently  successful  as  a pianist  aitei 
fup  Vtvle  of  Thalberg.  Composed  operatic  transcriptions 
and  pi^no  Pieces  ! hisS  best  kSown  works  being  Reveil  des 
Fees,  Andante,  from  William  Jell,  Huguenots. 
rafe  Toseph  Joachim.  Born  Lachen,  Germany,  1822:  died 
Frankfort  1882.  Self-taught  composer  of  exceptional 
ahiUtv-  friend  "if  Liszt:  teacher  of  MncDowell.  Wrote 
symphonies,  etc.,  and  also  shorter  piano  pieces,  violin 
pieces  etc.  His  Cavatina  is  his  most  popular  work. 
Fileuse , Fabliau,  Polka  de  la  Reme  are  also  well  liked. 

Read  Edward  M.  Born  Colchester,  Vt.,  1846.  Well  k.n°wn 
organist,  composer  and  teacher,  at  pivsent  residing  i * • 
Louis.  His  piano  pieces  include  Sunset-N octurne  and 
Cloister  Bells. 

Richards  Henry  Brinsley.  Born  Carmarthen,  Wales 
“ died  London,  1885.  Eminent  pianist  and  composer 
of  many  popular  pieces,  transcriptions,  etc.  IBs  Goa 
Bless  tiie  Prince  of  Wales,  written  at  the  time  the  late 
King  Edward  when  Prince  of  Wales,  -covered  from  a 
serious  illness,  is  still  very  popular  m Wa?d'.  T 
Unas  at  Eve  is  perhaps  his  best  known  piece  in  Amei 
Her  Bright  Smile  and  Marie  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Roeckel  Joseph  Leopold.  Born  London.  1838  ; died  1908. 

R PPinist  and  teacher  ; wrote  a number  of  songs  and  can- 
tatas, and  under  the  pseudonyms i Eduard  Dorn ^and ^ Jules 
de  Sivrai  wrote  many  piano  pieces  and  Hansel  iPBons 
The  best  known  of  his  pieces  are  Sur  la  Rive,  An 
Dauphin,  Bird  in  Hand,  Devoted  Apple. 

RTheRmoJ4M?unIef'ul  ^'urtng  Xertcan°ramposera.  °Apart 

r pt^w w^aXwnr.f 

noptrv  All  these  works  are  extremely  melodious  and  aie 
Tun  li  cfelUtf hamonic  pieties  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Dialogue,  First  hobm,  Alla  Mama. 

Little’ Italian  Song,  Military  March,  tone  Blossoms. 

*kss&  93*  Jnsas  T v rHS 

v3f.  "muTofe  «»<■  On.  so. 

bien  aimee,  Etude  Mignonne,  Confession.  Reveries, 
c „„„  W r-  r Bora  Vienna.  I860:  died  Chicago,  111., 
SF'i'no’(  CK  A fine  teacher  and  pianist.  Composed  many  songs 
and  pieces,  including  Dream  Fairy,  Orientale,  Menuet  / l 

Sydney  Born  Dorchester,  England,  1839 : died 

’ ‘ »*JWS8rw 

the  Fairies.  . 

Smith  William  Seymour.  Born  Marlow.  England  1831, 

' r^d  »».£  Dorothy, 

Lady  Betty.  . 

Smith  Wilson  G.  Born  Elyria,  Ohio,  18o5.  Noted  pianist 

kind  that  aie  f nnp  ideals  Among  thorn  may 

be  ^InonT Babbling  Brook.  March  Fantastique,  Spin- 
ning Wheel,  etc.  , . 

r-.  i.-no-i-iTut  1855-95.  Composer  of  brlgnt 

Solomon,  Edward,  i-.ngiana,  ”■> 

operettas,  The  Nautch  Owl,  ete. 

SPINDLE.:!  BRp^pS(jeBm  ,j 006.'ir7-8u<^ essBiV  teacher  ^and^om- 
"/i fen'  ry « ”o/ "f fte 'sylphs^onv^XlU. 


Straus,  Oscar.  Born  Vienna  1870.  Pupil  of  Max  Bruch 
WpH  known  conductor  and  composer  of  or  • - 

among  t£e  most  popular  of  which  are  The  Waltz  Dream 
and  the  Chocolate  Soldier. 

Strauss  The  name  of  a famous  family  of  Viennese  mu- 

rttinns  whose  waltzes  have  proved  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
intoxicating  in  existence  The  principal  members  of  the 
family  are*  as  follows:  Johann  (1),  1804-49,  the  son  oi 

the  keeper  of  a dance  hall;  military  bandmaster  and 
leader  of  his  own  orchestra,  afterwards  conductor  of  the 
court  halls  at  Vienna;  wrote  over  L>o  waltzes,  quadrilles 
X marches.  Johann  (ID,  1825-99  son  of  above n and 
most  famous  of  the  family.  Against  the  Sueceis 

father  he  adopted  a musical  carcei.  "on  gnat  success 
as  conductor  of  a cafe  orchestra.  Among  ins  compositions 
mav  he  mentioned  the  charming  operetta  Die  /•  ledermau*. 

the  famous  waltzes  Bine  Dan  ube  11  me.  U omanand 
Song  etc  His  brother,  Joseph  (1827  To,.  Eduard  (1835), 
also  distinguished  themselves  along  the  same  lines. 
Streabbog.  (Reversed  name  of  Gobbacrls.  v.) 

Strflftzkx  Anton  (pseudonym  for  A.  B.  Burnand;  also 
wrote  undef  the  name  of  Stepan  Essipoff)  Bora  Croy- 
don 1859  • died  1907.  Brilliant  pianist  and  composei  of 
ptano  pieces,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Reverie 
Nocturne,  ’Serenade  Aurora. 

Sullivan  Arthur  Seymour.  London,  1842-1900.  'the 
‘ most  prominent  English  composer  of  his  day.  who  m addi- 
t on  to  much  work  of  a serious  nature  composed  the 
music  to  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  brilliant  librettos,  producing  the 
famous  Siivov  operas.  Among  them  may  he  mentioned 
H M S Pinafore.  The  Mikado.  Patience  The  1 eomen  of 
the  Guard  etc.  The  periodic  revivals  ot  these  works  go 
to  show  that  though  light  in  character  they  are  ot  raie 
musical  worth. 

8m>PF  FR1NZ  von.  Born  Spalato,  Dalmatia,  1820:  died 
‘ Vienna  1895.  Composed  a large  number  of  very  populai 
ooerptt’is  and  now  liest  remembered  by  t Be  overtuie  to 
Zct  Snd  Pe&Zt.  Also  composed  Light  Cavalry, 
Bocaccio,  etc. 

Thalberg  Sigismond.  Born  Geneva,  1812;  died  Naples. 
1871  One  of  the  greatest  pianists  ot  ins  day,  lemaik 
awe  for  the  singing  tone  he  produced.  Wrote  many 
transcriptions  and  pieces  for  the  piano  in  a brilliant  stjle, 
but  one  which  lias  waned  in  popularity.  He  introduced 
the  modem  custom  of  writing  a melody  in  the  middle 
of  the  keyboard  with  accompaniment  above  ami  below  it 
frequently  empioying  three  staves  to  ^ deal  to 

arrangement  ofJomeXelt  Home,  the  Viola  Melody  and 
Norma  Fantasie. 

Tl I°oiiis  Mauritius,  ‘ ^859  : 'died  V’a rK  ' loot" ' ' Noted  teacher 
Leaves. 

VtrnAC  Alphonse  Charles  Rhnaud  dm.  Born  Montpellier, 
s-rt’-  d ed  Brussels,  1884.  Famous  organist  and  pianist. 

»s  8S8K?**: 

Baarsusr^ 

Butterfly. 

W\t  nTFiiFFL  Emil.  Bora  Strassburg,  1837.  Wrote  a 
“1  Of  popular  waltzes,  including  F.spana,  Estudian- 

tina,  etc.  . 

W d^ed C Ch •lTe^ui  1 do  Hugos!" Vm noo?‘  *1  S3Ti.'1 1 ' Best  ’ known  as 

operas,  songs  and  Pi;un'_  Pjy  Vnltcd  States.  South 

AmcHca  Tie  After  1 853  ' lived  chiefly  in  Imndon  and 
pSTis  Polka  de  Concert.  Night  Winds.  I.r  Here,  etc., 
Tre  shorter  pieces  of  his  that  still  find  tavor. 

'SSwScSb 

tions  mav  he  mentioned  On  the  Lake,  At  Evening,  and 
Jubilee  March. 
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Wilson,  Grenville  Dean.  Born  Plymouth,  Conn.,  1833; 
died  Nyack,  N.  V.,  1897.  American  teacher  and  com 
poser  of  many  popular  piano  pieces,  including  ('Impel  in 
the  Mountains,  Wayside-  Chapel,  iihephlird  Bop,  Moonlight 
on  the  Hudson. 

Wolff,  Edouard.  Born  Warsaw,  Poland,  1816:  died  1880. 
Concert  pianist,  who  settled  in  Paris  in  18315.  Wrote  a 
large  number  of  pianoforte  works,  including  La  Tri- 
umph ate,  Bonus  of  the  Night. 

Wollen HAL'iT.  Hermann  ADOLF,  Born  Schkeuditz,  1827; 
died  New  York,  1803,  Composed  a number  of  effective 
works  for  the  piano,  Including  Gazelle  Polka,  Last  Smile, 
Etude  (lii.  An.  1,  Whispering  Wind. 

Wt  man,  Addison  IV  Born  Cornish.  N.  II,,  1832;  died 
Washington,  Pa.,  1872.  Teacher  of  violin  and  composer 
of  ipan.i  piano  pieces,  including  the  well  known  nil  very 
Wares,  Woodland  Echoes . Music  A m our/  the  Pines,  etc, 

ZiEHRiui,  c.  M.  Born  Viontja,  1843.  Well  known  song 
composer  and  composer  of  dance  music,  military  marches, 
etc.,  in  Vienna.  He  lias  written  comic  operas,  including 
Her  Liehesuolzer,  and  over  six  hundred  dances  and 
marches.  I.ave  Letter,  Vienna  Girls  are  two  pieces  that 
are  si  ill  remembered. 


THE  KEY  TO  TEACHING  EFFICENCY. 


BY  THALEON  BLAKE. 


T he  teacher  whose  distinguishing  badge  of  service 
is  that  lie  “makes  money,”  mostly  benefits  himself ; the 
teacher  whose  peculiar  trait  is  primarily  to  train  in- 
tellects and  to  cultivate  insight  chiefly  benefits  the 
community.  The  ultimate  test  of  education  is  not  how 
much  a students  knows,  but  how  well  he  can  use  what 
he  does  know,  and  the  measuring-stick  of  education  is 
efficiency.  Yet  the  noun,  efficiency,  must  not  he  taken 
in  a narrow  sense  of  technical  skill.  Along  with  quick 
eyes  and  nimble  fingers,  which  are  the  mechanical  por- 
tion of  efficiency,  go  those  rarer,  more  elusive,  and 
harder-to-acquire  physical  qualities  of  heart-sympathy, 
feeling,  catholicy  of  taste,  and  spiritual  insight. 

Teaching  pupils  to  be  efficient,  therefore,  has  two 
diverse  objects — the  mechanical  and  the  mental.  Effi- 
cient teaching  has  thus  to  do  with  the  concrete  and 
the  abstract.  It  is  well  understood  to-day  that  all 
teaching  should  go  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
The  teacher  exemplifies  his  knowledge  of  teaching 
methods  by  using  the  utmost  economy  of  time  and  at- 
tention, the  latter  surpassing  the  former  in  rank  and 
importance. 

WHAT  THE  TEACHER  MAY  SECURE. 

This  opens  up,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  brief  article, 
a wide  and  interesting  vista  into  the  psychology  of 
teaching;  such  as — (a)  To  obtain  marked  effects  upon 
pupils’  memories,  attention  must  be  specialized ; the 
distinct  character  of  the  particular  thoughts  sought 
to  be  developed  in  pupils’  minds  must  be  emphasized 
and  sustained  until  they  sink  deeply  enough  for  the 
reach  of  reflection;  (b)  Both  the  concrete  and  the  ab- 
stract may  be  mastered  without  undue  strain,  if — here’s 
the  rub — if  the  mind  is  led  insensibly  to  grasp  either 
well  enough  to  he  able  to  think  about  them,  and  to 
reflect  upon  them  independently  of  the  teacher’s  per- 
sonal dictation;  (c)  For  children  especially,  like  primi- 
tive races  of  men,  like  to  generalize,  and  their  interest 
begins  to  flag  when  taking  up  heterogeneous  details. 
Here  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  study 
can  be  profitably  tried  during  each  lesson. 

The  young  teacher  will  soon  know  that  his  calling 
is  no  sinecure.  To  teach  successfully  implies  splendid 
qualifications,  both  natural  and  acquired — qualifications 
which  the  thoughtful  young  teacher  may  too  hastily 
imagine  excludes  him  as  an  applicant  for  this  par- 
ticular form  of  service  to  humanity.  Yet  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  lie  should  give  way  to  doubt,  since 
it  is  a beautiful  provision  of  nature  that  faculties  are 
developed  by  use.  To  teach  with  success — using  the 
word  "success”  always  in  its  highest  meaning— is  best 
learned  by  constantly  trying  to  teach  successfully.  The 
key  to  efficiency  is  intelligent  endeavor.  If  endeavor 
makes  for  proficiency  in  the  teacher’s  case,  it  no  less  does 
also  in  the  pupils’;  so  that,  summed  up  pithily,  suc- 
cc.sful  teaching  is  teaching  pupils  to  think  success- 
fully. 

The  primary  object,  then,  of  education  being  the 
cultivation  of  independent  thought,  the  pursuance  of 
any  system  or  method  which  aims  at  lesser  achieve- 
ments is  to  he  unsparingly  condemned.  Mechanical 
intelligence  is  too  primitive  to  command  a market 
much  above  that  for  unskilled  labor.  Under  ihe  cur- 
rent belief  that  “education” — going  to  school — neces- 
sarily implies  the  development  of  the  power  of  original 
thought,  parents  as  well  as  pupils  are  misled.  Only 
that  education  which  is  natural,  and  trains  the  pupils 
by  self-culture,  or  learning  for  themselves  under  com- 
petent guidance,  is  worthy  the  name  of  education,  and 
worthy  of  patronage. 


SOME  INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT 
FREDERICK  KUHLAU. 

The  sonatinas  of  Ivuhlau 
have  done  so  much  to  help 
us  along  in  our  work  as 
piano  students  or  teachers 
that  it  is  rather  surpris- 
ing that  more  is  not  known 
of  their  composer.  For 
Kuhlau  was  no  mean  figure 
in  the  musical  world  of  his 
day,  and  rose  from  the 
deepest  poverty  (he  sang 
in  the  streets  for  a living 
at  one  time)  to  a post  of 
great  distinction.  He  also 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
many  prominent  people, 
musicians  and  otherwise, 
not  least  of  which  was  that  of  Beethoven  himself. 

Frederick  Daniel  Rodolphe  Kuhlau  was  born  1786  at 
the  little  village  of  Luneburg,  Hanover.  When  he  was 
still  a small  boy  his  mother  sent  him  to  the  fountain  for 
water  one  dark  night,  and  as  he  stumbled  through  the 
gloom  he  fell,  with  the  result  that  he  injured  one  of  his 
eyes.  Subsequently  he  lost  the  sight  of  the  injured 
member,  and  was  thus  placed  in  the  position  of  Otto 
Sevcik  in  our  own  day.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from 
studying  music,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of 
his  parents  lie  learned  to  play  the  flute  and  the  piano, 
besides  several  other  instruments.  This  was  in  Bruns- 
wick, while  he  attended  a singing-school.  It  was  here 
that  he  had  to  sing  in  the  streets  for  a living.  Later 
he  drifted  to  Hamburg  and  managed  to  have  a few  les- 
sons in  harmony  with  Schwenke. 

Those  days,  like  our  own,  were  troublous,  and  the 
continent  was  alive  with  troops  of  Napoleon  and  his 
enemies.  In  order  to  escape  conscription,  Kuhlau  went 
to  Copenhagen,  where  pgace  still  reigned.  Here  he 
became  first  flutist  in  the  band  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  soon  rose  to  high  favor.  He  bought  a house  at 
Lyngbye,  near  Copenhagen,  and  gave  lessons  in  piano 
and  theory.  He  also  took  a great  interest  in  restoring 
the  National  Opera,  and  himself  wrote  many  operatic 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  Castle  of 
the  Brigands  (1814),  Eliza,  Lulu,  The  Magic  Harp, 
Hugo  and  Adelaide,  etc.  In  1818  Kuhlau  was  made 
Court  Composer  (with  a salary  which  had  previously 
been  omitted)  and  ten  years  later  he  was  accorded  the 
title  of  “Professor.”  This  he  thoroughly  deserved,  as 
he  possessed  great  skill  as  a contrapuntist.  It  is  said 
that  he  used  to  exchange  “puzzle  canons”  with  his 
contrapuntal  friends,  in  which  they  set  each  other  vari- 
ous canonic  enigmas  to  solve. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  Kuhlau  visited  Vienna  and 
spent  a lively  day  with  Beethoven,  who  then  lived  at 
Baden,  close  by.  The  two  friends  and  some  other  con- 
genial spirits  had  a picnic  in  the  open,  at  which,  in- 
spired by  good  cheer,  Kuhlau  and  Beethoven  vied  with 
each  other  in  improvizing  canons.  Beethoven,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  \:  ith  his  improvizations  and  next 
morning  sent  the  following  letter  to  Kuhlau,  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  prohibition,  Bee- 
thoven agrees,  to  a certain  extent  at  any  rate,  with 
Secretary  Daniels,  of  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment : 

Baden,  3 September,  1825. 

I must  confess  that  the  champagne  got  too  much  into 
my  head  last  night,  and  has  once  more  shown  me  that 
it  rather  confuses  my  wits  than  assists  them  ; for  though 
it  is  usually  easy  enough  for  me  to  give  an  answer  on 
the  spot,  I declare  I do  not  in  the  least  recollect  what 
I wrote  last  night.  Think  sometimes  of  your  most 
faithful  Beethoven. 

Accompanying  the  letter  was  the  canon  to  which 
Beethoven  had  found  the  answer.  It  is  given  below 
together  with  the  punning  words  on  the  name  Kuhlau 


which  make  it  characteristic  of  Beethoven,  The  s 
four  notes  of  the  theme,  it  will  be  observed,  r. 
B A C H (H  being  in  Germany  equivalent  to  B J 
ural). 

Unhappily  Kuhlau’s  house  was  burned  down  in  B 
and  many  manuscripts  which  lie  valued  highly  -ri 
destroyed.  Shortly  after,  both  his  parents  <1 
Crushed  with  these  misfortunes,  he  himself  passed  a| 
in  March,  1832.  His  burial  was  attended  with  nl 
pomp  and  circumstance,  a funeral  march  of  his 
being  played  and  numerous  services  held. 

Kuhlau’s  piano  works  have  been  found  invaluB 
as  an  introduction  to  the  sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mori 
and  Beethoven,  for  though  they  lack  the  inspiratioil 
genius,  they  are  very  melodic  and  admirably  put  j 
gether.  Perhaps  Kuhlau’s  chief  claim  to  greatnesl 
found  in  his  works  for  the  flute,  which  are  among  I 
most  important  for  that  instrument,  and  have  earl 
him  the  rather  absurd  title  of  “the  Beethoven  of  | 
flute.”  These  works  comprise  flute  solos,  duets,  til 
and  even  quartets,  as  well  as  works  for  the  flute! 
combination  with  other  instruments.  The  influence! 
the  flute  is  quite  evident  in  his  piano  works  wl! 
abound  in  charming  passages  in  the  higher  octaves! 
the  piano.  It  is  also  noticeable  in  the  flowing  style! 
his  music — a style  peculiar  to  composers  who  are  accl 
tomed  to  play  on  an  instrument  capable  of  sustain! 
long  voice-like  tones,  and  at  the  same  time  capable! 
great  flexibility. 


LONG-DISTANCE  PREPARATION. 


BY  HERBERT  W.  REED. 


Most  achievements  are  the  result  of  plans  long  lJ 
This  is  true  when  it  conies  to  teaching  a music  ckl 
The  summertime  should  not  resolve  into  a season! 
sloth  or  indulgence.  With  the  body  recreating,  | 
mental  faculties  may  be  fortifying  themselves  witlj 
store  of  new  plans  and  ideas. 

Every  teacher  should  prepare  a selected  list  of  mi 
for  the  approaching  season.  Glean  from  your  old  nc 
hooks,  from  recital  programs,  from  thematic  ca 
logues,  from  suggestions  of  teacher  friends  and  fri 
hack  numbers  of  musical  magazines  such  pieces  as  ) 
will  likely  need.  Be  sure  to  include  a good  sup 
of  studies  and  four-hand  pieces.  Also  get  a sup 
of  new'  music.  Do  this  every  summer  and  eventus 
you  will  have  a broader  knowledge  of  musical  lite 
ture.  Work  through  the  unfamiliar  volumes  of  stud 
and  technics,  thus  enlarging  your  teaching  repertoi 
Order  your  supplies  early.  Nothing  retards  work  a 
stunts  progress  so  much  as  to  have  no  music  rea 
wdien  needed. 

When  teaching  begins  arrange  the  course  of  eq 
old  pupil  as  soon  as  possible,  Let  Progress  be  yd 
motto,  and  Improvement  your  one  great  hobby.  Wfl 
a new  pupil  starts,  don’t  think  that  you  can  accurat 
grade  her  the  first  W'eek,  or  even  successfully  assi! 
studies  which  will  fit  her  needs-  Give  the  first  bo( 
of  studies  with  the  understanding  that  it  may  be  oi 
temporary  w'ork,  then  change  the  same  if  necessa 
The  importance  of  a proper  selection  of  studies  mi 
not  be  underestimated,  so  take  time  to  diagnose  1 
ability  of  each  new  student. 

Go  through  your  teaching  pieces  and  make  seve 
selections  for  each  pupil,  writing  the  name  on  t 
cover  lightly,  to  be  erased  if  not  used.  It  shows  tl 
a teacher  does  not  plan  his  work  ahead  if  he  mi 
order  a piece  of  music  and  wait  for  its  arrival  wh 
the  lesson  is  reached  wdien  it  is  actually  required,  > 
to  have  new  material  ready  is  a sign  of  slothfulne 
It  also  shows  a deplorable  lack  of  preparation 
spend  the  lesson  period  looking  for  something  suital 
when  the  piece  should  have  been  in  readiness. 

In  planning  recitals  nothing  counts  so  much  for  si 
cess  as  long-distance  preparation.  The  successful  pi 
gram  will  have  been  planned  months  previous.  Ji 
the  proper  piece  for  just  the  proper  pupil  must  be 
question  of  serious  study  for  the  teacher.  Only  pup 
whose  ability  lias  been  tested  at  home  gatherings  a 
studio  musicales  should  find  place  on  your  prograr 
The  public  comes  to  admire  or  to  criticise,  and  ha 
learned  pieces  and  careless  playing  should  never 
exhibited  as  samples  of  your  teaching.  Such  public 
will  never  increase  your  class  or  strengthen  yc 
prestige. 


Kuhlau. 
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WAGNER’S  PERIOD. 

•ar-mad  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  drunk  with 
blood  of  conquest,  held  his  iron  sceptre  over 
many  until  that  nation  arose  to  put  an  en 
he  man  whose  name  meant  desolation,  the 
t of  liberation  from  the  war  lord  commenced 
1813  the  very  year  of  Richard  Vv  agner  s 
h Indeed  in  Leipsic,  where  the  great  master  was 
n,'  Napoleon’s  army  was  held  for  three  monstrous 
s Then  Germany  was  merely  a loose  confedera 
i of  states  in  which  Austria  was  the  dominant  one 
tternich,  the  Austrian  politician,  sought  to  hold  all 
er  German  states  in  abeyance  to  Austria.  Grad- 
ly  Prussia,  by  right  of  might,  came  to  be  the  ruling 
e.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Prussia  had  lee 
aged  with  Denmark,  Austria  and  France  m costly 
•s  that  the  Prussian  King  William  became  the  Ger- 

Le ' ^contemporaries  Wagner  lived  through  these 
pire-building  times,  but  unlike  many  of  them  he  felt 
spirit  of  iconoclasm, — the  note  of  revolution  which 
rked  the  re-making  of  Germany.  He  chose  at  the 
y outstart  no  less  than  Beethoven  as  his  musical 
del  and  in  the  drama  Shakespeare  was  his  ideal. 

ail  the  great  men  and  women  of  his  own  time 
re  was  none  to  whom  Wagner  bowed  m artistic 
■giance  Even  Liszt,  probably  Wagner s dearest 
end  and  mentor,  held  himself  in  awe  of  his  son- 

law. 

ANCESTRY  AND  EARLY  YEARS. 

, Potiio,,  f Filf'dr’cli  It  ugnevl  unit  tus 

ghtly  Wilbelm  K.chaid)  • ■ ^ f e was  Albert, 

Idren  the  only  / ”Jer  “f  renown  and  later  the 

0 became  an  aota  a 1 I]V''(Ja,  ,,tP1.  Johanna  became  a 

ge  manager  at  RmU  m!~abeth  in  Tannhauser. 

ign'er" s °lb e r Clara,  was  Un own  as  a ™ce«: M tnnger 

e ^i^OTiic°that;anaUij^ll3^^ns\^ed^R^chaj^^apner^s 

ige^llv  ‘ and'  little  widow  marred  Imclwig 

■ver,  an  old  friend  of  ‘ ” d a„thor.  II is  influence 
ion r the C career ' o £ his  stepson  was  most  marked. 

WAGNER’S  EARLY  YEARS. 

At  “The  House  of  the  Red  and  White  Lion”  (No. 

1 Hause  Briihl)  Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born 
[ay  22,  1813.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  taken  to 
iresden,  where  his  stepfather 
as  employed  in  the  theatre, 
it  the  Kreuzschule  he  was  en- 
ered  under  the  name  of  Kich- 
rd  Geyer.  Richard  was  only 
jght  years  old  when  Geyct 
l!»d.  in  school  the  boy  mani- 

ed  a great  talent  for  the 
sics  and  made  translations 
the  first  twelve  books  of 
Tier’s  Odyssey  out  of  school 
rs.  His  early  creative  ten- 
cies  were  dramatic  rather 
a musical.  We  learn  that 
spent  two  years  in  writing  a 
gedy  in  which  all  of  the  two 
[ forty  characters  died  before 
fall  of  the  last  curtain, 
le  was  devoted  to  music  but 
ested  anything  like  regular 
ictice.  He  preferred  to  pick 
ngs  out  “by  ear  and  that 
gering  was  best  which  came 
St.  As  a consequence  of  this 
i playing  was  always  deficient, 
an  annoying  handicap.  Oc- 
sionally  von  Weber,  then 
dely  acclaimed  because  of  his 


“I  have  only  a mind  to  live,  to  enjoy— i.  e.,  to  work 
as  an  artist,  and  produce  my  works;  but  not  for  the 
muddy  brains  of  the  common  herd.” 

Der  Freyschiitc,  visited  the  home  of  Wagner  and  the 
impressionistic  boy  naturally  aspired  to  be  a greater 
Weber.  ’ 

WAGNER  LARGELY  SELF-TAUGHT. 

Returning  to  Lemsic  in  1827  Wagner  immediately  fell 
under  the  fascination  of  the  works  of  Beethoven.  He 
borrowed  a copy  of  Logier’s  Science  of  Harmony  a nd 
J ractice  of  Composition,  and  set  to  woik  to  teach 
himself.  Self-study  in  harmony  has  been  made  more 
or  less  simple  by  modern  works  but  Logier  s treatise  must 
have  been  a test  of  Wagner’s  enthusiasm.  However,  he 
found  the  very  difficulties  “provoking  and  fascinating. 
His  first  attempts  at  composition  were  made  in  seciet, 
resulting  in  a sonata,  a quartet  and  an  aria,  thereafter 
for  a very  short  time  he  was  placed  under  the  musical 
instruction  of  Gottlieb  Muller,  who  found  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  systematic  teacU,“« 
with  the  romantic  boy.  However,  the  young  composer  did 
succeed  in  writing  an  overture  which  was  performed  under 


•liNINO  OF  THE  FEST  SPIIXHAUS  AT  UEYKEUTH  IN 


1876. 


Dorn  at  a Leipsic  theatre  The  orchestration  of  this 
was  so  crude  that  the  audience  howled  with  laughter. 

Wagner  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
attending  the  philosophical  course.  Music,  however, 
claimed  him  again,  and  we  find  him  under  the  in- 
struction of  Theodor  Weinlig,  cantor  of  the  Thomas 
Fehule,  with  whom  ho  remained  for  only  six  months. 
This  was  the  last  regular  musical  instruction  Wagner 
ever  had.  Thus  we  may  say  that  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  music  spent  less  than  one  year  under  regular 
teachers. 

FIRST  COMPOSITIONS. 

Wagner’s  first  published  composition  was  a sonata 
which  in  many  ways  is  quite  as  conventional  as  from 
Haydn  or  Mozart.  A four  hand  polonaise  in  D followed 
and  then  a Fantasia  in  F sharp  minor  for  piano.  None 
of  these  works  indicate  the  Wagner  of  the  future. 
When  he  was  eiglTeen  one  of  his  overtures  was  per- 
formed at  the  Gewandhaus  and  was  favorably  received. 

At  nineteen  he  had  written  a symphony  which  was 
performed  by  the  famous  Leipsic  orchestra  in  1833. 
When  Wagner  presented  it  to  Mendelssohn  with  the 
hope  of  another  performance,  Mendelssohn  looked  over 
the  manuscript,  lucked  it  away  in  some  pigeon-hole 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  it  again  until  1872  when 
the  orchestral  parts  were  found  in  an  old  trunk  at 

Dresden.  His  work  thus  far  was  a kind  of  reflection 

of  the  classicalism  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  and  did 
not  indicate  the  great  iconoclast  of  the  music  of  the 
future. 

FIRST  OPERAS. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Wagner  became  chorus  master  at 
the  little  theatre  in  Wurzburg  where  his  brother  Albert 
was  the  stage  manager.  There  he  received  the  munificent 
salary  of  ten  florins  a month.  He  had  already  made  an 
attempt  at  an  opera  which  was  to  have  been  called  Die 

Hochzeit  (The  Marriage.)  While  at  Wurzburg  he  mapped 

a second  work  which  unlike  the  first  was  completed  altho'isrh 
it  was  not  performed  until  18S8.  In  other  words  Die 
Fccn  waited  just  fifty-five  years  before  its  first  performance 
was  given  at  Munich.  The  opera  has  never  been  ranked 
with  the  great  music-dramas  of  Wagner.  He  next  sketched 
another  opera  entitled  Das  Liebesverbot  (Measure  for 
Measure)  which  also  failed  to  bring  success  to'  its  compose”. 
Wagner,  however,  was  gaining  experience  very  rapidly.  In 
1824  he  became  conductor  of  the  Magdeburg  Theatre  and  in 
1SHG  of  the  opera  at  Kiinisberg.  In  the  latter  city  he 
married  the  actress  Wilhelmine  Flaner,  from  whom  he 
separated  in  1801.  At  Kouigsberg  he  wrote  an  overture, 
“Itule  Britannia a companion  to  his  Columbus  overture 
which  he  had  already  Had  performed  at  Magdeburg.  The 
following  year  we  find  Wagner  the  conductor  at  Riga  where 
he  commenced  work  upon  his  first  opera  of  note,  Rienzi, 
the  last  of  the  Tribunes. 

IN  PARIS. 

Wagner  set  his  eyes  upon  Paris  where  Meyerbeer 
was  making  continual  triumphs 
with  spectacular  works.  Thence 
he  went  in  July,  1839.  Part  of 
the  journey  was  by  water.  A 
terrific  storm  at  sea  brought  to 
mind  the  legend  of  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  lie  resolved  to 
write  an  opera  upon  the  subject. 
At  Boulogne  he  met  Meyerbeer, 
who  spent  upward  of  four 
weeks  in  advising  Mendelssohn 
as  to  his  work  in  Paris.  Al- 
though Wagner  remained  in 
Paris  until  1842  he  left  without 
making  anything  like  the  im- 
pression he  had  anticipated.  In- 
deed the  most  impressive  music 
he  heard  in  the  great  city  of 
light  was  the  howling  of  the 
wolf  on  his  door  step.  He  was 
reduced  to  writing  cheap  songs, 
making  hack  arrangements  for 
cornet  and  piano  of  the  banal 
dances  of  the  day.  Imagine  the 
composer  of  Parsifal  laborious- 
ly writing  out  a piano  arrange- 
ment for  such  an  obscure  work 
as  Halevy's  Rcine  de  Chypre. 
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When  he  submitted  his  sketches 
for  the  Flying  Dutchman  to  the 
director  of  the  opera  he  was 
politely  informed  that  the  libretto 
was  all  right  but  that  the  music 
was  impossible.  Accordingly  he 
was  obliged  to  dispose  of  his 
libretto  without  the  music.  The 
chef  d’orclicstre  Dietsch  wrote 
the  music  and  *the  work  when 
produced  was  a fiasco. 

IN  DRESDEN. 

In  October,  184”,  after  numerous  rehearsals  Wagner's 
Rienzi  was  produced  iu  Dresden  with  exceptional  success. 
This  opera  is  a more  o'r  less  conventional  work  of  spectacular 
type  and  had  Wagner  desired  to  continue  his  works  in  this 
line  he  might  have  lived  in  ease  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  but  that  was  not  Wagner.  He  felt  great  creative 
functions  in  his  imagination  demanding  new  works  for  a 
new  era  in  music.  The  opera-goer  wanted  convention  rather 
than  originality  and  the  Flying  Dutchman  failed  miserably. 
The  Dresden  public,  however,  recognized  Wagner’s  efficiency 
as  an  operatic  producer  and  made  him  conductor.  There 
he  brought  out  the  greatest  operas  of  his  most  illustrious 
predecessors,  such  as  Don  Giovanni , Dcr  Freyscliiitz,  Fidelia, 
etc.,  and  during  the  six  succeeding  years  gained  vast  ex- 
perience in  the  technic  of  his  art.  While  in  Dresden  be 
wrote  the  biblical  scene  for  three  choirs  entitled  Das 
Liehesmahl  dcr  Apostel  (The  Last  Supper  of  the  Apostles). 
In  1844  his  opera  Tannhauser  und  der  Siingerkrieg  auf 
Wartburg  was  completed.  More  radical  than  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  the  first  presentation  of  this  opera  in  1845 

brought  Wagner  even  more  enemies  than  his  previous 
fiasco. 

The  gradual  development  of  musical  taste  resulted  in 
making  Tannhauser  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  operas, 
yet  the  pitifully  slow  manner  in  which  this  opera  was 
accepted  at  the  start  must  have  been  soul  trying  to 
Wagner.  After  the  performance  in  1845,  the  next  theatre 
to  accept  it  was  Weimar  (1849),  then  Wiesbaden  (1852), 
Kassel  (1852),  Munich  (1855),  Berlin  (1856),  Vienna 

(1857),  etc. 

PLANNING  A GLORIOUS  FUTURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  attacks  upon  Tannhauser,  Wag- 
ner at  once  commenced  to  plan  even  more  complex 
and  advanced  works.  There  were  Lohengrin,  Die 

Mcistcrsingcr  and  Dcr  Ring  des  Nibelungcn.  When 
Lohengrin  was  finished  in  1848  Wagner  found  that  the 
failure  of  Tannhauser  made  it  next  to  impossible  for 
him  to  do  more  than  induce  the  operatic  authorities 
to  give  the  Finale  to  Act  ITT.  This  was  done  as  a 
special  concession  upon  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
Royal  Court  Orchestra.  The  work  was  not  given 

until  1850  (August  28)  when  the  loyal  Franz  Liszt 
came  to  Wagner’s  rescue  and  presented  it  at  Weimar. 
Wagner,  then  in  exile,  dared  not  brave  arrest  to  hear 
his  own  work.  It  was  not  until  May  31,  1861,  in 
Vienna  that  the  great  composer  was  able  to  hear  his 
most  loved  work. 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  exasperating  setbacks 
Wagner  worked  as  few  men  who  have  ever  lived  have 
labored.  In  addition  to  his  operatic  works,  his  con- 
ducting, the  writing  of  the  dramas  for  his  famous 
stage  pieces,  he  in  some  miraculous  way  found  time  to 
produce  an  extraordinary  number  of  essays  upon  such 
varied  subjects  as  Art  and  Revolution , Art  and 
Climate,  Judaism  in  Music,  Recollections  of  Spontini, 
etc. 

In  1848  Wagner  commenced  work  upon  an  opera, 
Siegfried's  Tod  ( Siegfried's  Death).  The  greater  part 
of  it  was  said  to  have  been  used  later  in  Gotterdam- 
entng  ( The  Twilight  of  the  Gods). 

Meantime,  Wagner  began  to  see  that,  in  order  to 
carry  out  bis  lofty  artistic  ideals,  he  would  need  some- 
thing more  than  the  conventional  theatre.  Fie  longed 
for  a building  erected  upon  his  own  lines  where  he 
might  reign  supreme.  Accordingly,  he  presented  to 
the  Saxon  Ministry  a "Proposition  for  a National 
Theatre  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.”  Wagner’s  appli- 
cation remained  unanswered. 

IN  EXILE. 

I ho  repression  of  bis  ambitions 
lest  Wagner  to  take  sides  with  tin- 
Revolutionary  movement.  In  1848 
tlic  people  of  Saxony  sought  larger 
eivie  liberties.  They  demanded  among 
other  things  trial  by  Jury,  n free 
press  and  most  of  all  a constitution. 
Wagner  himself  even  went  so  far  as 
io  advise  tile  abolition  of  the  stand- 
ing army  and  the  aristocracy,  lie 
was  particularly  vehement  against 
just  tlie  kind  of  militarism  which 
later  fathered  so  many  tragic  days 
in  Europe.  The  final  crash  came  in 
1849  when  the  King  of  Saxony  dis- 
solved the  "Diet."  The  people  re- 
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volted  at  once  and  bloodshed  commenced.  The  Prussians, 
however,  put  the  revolutionists  to  flight  and  the  cause  of 
Republicanism  iu  Saxony  was  lost.  Wagner  was  forced  to 
escape  and  could  think  of  no  better  place  than  Weimar 
where  his  friend  Liszt  greeted  him  with  open  arms.  Liszt 
was  preparing  Tannhauser  for  performance,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  first  performance  Wagner  was 
forced  to  flee  again  to  escape  arrest.  Accordingly,  he  went 
to  Paris,  via  Zurich.  His  stay  in  Paris  was  very  short  as 
lie  saw  slender  prospects  for  the  production  of  his  operas. 
He  returned  to  Zurich  for  a stay  of  approximately  ten 
years — the  most  productive  years  of  his  life.  With  little 
or  no  direct  income,  both  he  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  benefactions  of  friends  to  a great  extent 
II is  wife  tried  to  persuade  him  to  write  an  opera  in  popular 
style  to  meet  Parisian  favor,  hut  Wagner  would  have  none 
of  it.  One  of  his  first  works  in  Zurich  was  a prose  drama, 
1 \’i eland,  der  Schmeidt.  By  1852  he  had  finished  the  poems 
of  the  Nibelungcn  Trilogy,  which  were  published  privately 
in  the  succeeding  year.  In  1854  he  completed  Das  Rhein- 
gold,  in  1856  Die  Walkiirc,  and  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  1859. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  found  time  to  conduct  concerts,  pro- 
duce Tannhauser  in  Zurich  and  deliver  occasional  lectures 
upon  the  music  drama,  to  say  nothing  of  writing  an  un- 
heard of  .number  of  most  interesting  letters.  In  1855  he 
conducted  eight  concerts  for  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society.  Wagner  found  the  public  enthusiastic,  but  the 
critics  hidebound  and  cold.  Consequently  he  was  glad  to 
leave  England. 

He  returned  to  Zurich  via  Paris.  By  this  time  Wagner 
had  become  very  popular  in  certain  parts  of  America  and 
Wagner  nights  were  frequently  given  in  Boston  at  the 
very  hour  when  doubting  Europe  was  doing  much  to  frus- 
trate its  great  genius.  Wagner,  however,  was  not  tempted 
by  the  invitation  to  visit  America  alhough  he  needed  money 
badly. 


MORE  TRIALS. 

In  1861  by  special  order  of  the  Emperor  Tannhauser 
was  brought  out  in  Paris  amid  such  an  uproar  as  was 
probably  never  heard  in  a theatre.  The  French  would 
not  put  up  with  a radical  German  work  at  that  time. 
After  three  disastrous 
performances  the  work 
was  withdrawn.  Wag- 
ner was  then  fortunately 
amnestied  and  learned 
with  joy  that  Tristan 
und  Isolde  was  about  to 
be  produced  in  Vienna. 

This  hope  was  banished 
when  he  learned  that 
after  57  rehearsals  the 
work  was  given  up  as 
impracticable.  Neverthe- 
less, the  joy  of  hearing 
his  Lohengrin  performed 
for  the  first  time  thir- 
teen years  after  it  had 
been  penned,  encouraged 
him  to  go  on  with  his  composition.  He  immediately 
undertook  the  completion  of  Die  Mcistcrsingcr  (pro- 
duced June  21,  1868,  at  Munich)  and  Dcr  Ring  dcs 
Nibelungcn. 

ROYAL  ASSISTANCE. 

In  the  meantime  Wagner  had  been  summoned  to  Munich 
where  King  Ludwig  II  offered  him  his  assistance  (1864). 
Tristan  und  Isolde  was  brought  out  under  von  Biilow  at 
the  court  theatre  in  1865.  Many  enemies  arose  to  repudiate 
the  artistic  beliefs  of  Wagner  and  in  consequence  he  retired 
to  the  village  of  Triebschen  on  Lake  Lucerne  where  his 
greatest  work  upon  the  Ring  and  Die  Mcistcrsingcr  was 
done. 


Siegfried  Wagner. 


WAGNER’S  SECOND  MARRIAGE. 

Wagner’s  devotion  to  his  first  wife  iu  the  early  years 
of  their  marriage  did  not  develop  with  time.  "Mina” 
Planer  was  material  and  when  the  world  laughed  at  Wagner 
and  refused  to  provide  him  with  a living  she  found  him 
a "monster  of  genius"  intolerant,  unfaithful  and  insuffer- 
able. She  left  Dim  to  reside  with  her  relatives.  When 
Wagner  went  to  Munich  for  the  production  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde  lie  met  t’osima  von  Biilow,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt, 
and  the  Countess  d’Angoult.  A mutual  infatuation  arose 
which  culminated  in  their  marriage,  Aug.  25th.,  1870,  about 
0,10  year  after  the  dissolution  of  the  unhappy  marriage  of 
the  von  Biilows.  Cosima  devoted  her  life  to  the  Wagner 
pi  opaganda  and  her  son  Siegfried  Wagner  became  the 
musical  successor  of  D is  father,  although  D is  works  have 
ne\ or  approached  the  least  of  Wagner’s  masterpieces. 

THE  GREAT  FESTIVAL  THEATRE. 

in  1871  Wagner  saw  an  opportunity  to  carry  through 
his  project  for  a Festival  Theatre  which  he  had  held  In 
Ins  mind  for  twenty-three  years.  The  place  determined  upon 
was  Bayreuth  and  by  means  of  Wagner  societies  formed 
"all  over"  Europe,  the  most  unusual  theatre  in  the  world 
was  opened  in  August  of  1876,  when  the  Ring  was  given 
before  an  audience  representative  of  t ho  host  brains  of 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  a great  artistic  success  the 
theatre  proved  a huge  failure  financially.  Wagner  went 
to  London  to  give  concerts  at  the  Albert  Hall  with  the  hope 
uf  recovering,  but  this  brought  him  little  return.  Gradually, 
however,  the  royalties  upon  his  works  placed  him  in  a more 
and  more  comfortable  position.  We  next  find  him  engaged 
upon  his  sacred  stage  spectacle  ( Buhnenweihfestspiel ) 
Rarsifal.  This  was  completed  and  produced  in  July  of  1882. 


THE  END. 

His  health  began  to  fail  in  the  latter  part  of  It; 
and  he  removed  to  Venice.  There  is  lived  in  mu 
elegance  in  the  Pallazzo  Vendramini  on  the  Oral 
Canal.  Little  musical  work  was  done  except  one  ;[ 
pearance  at  the  Liceo  Marcello  when  he  conducted  ( 
Symphony  in  C.  His  stomach  trouble  and  he 
trouble  grew  steadily  worse  and  on  February  13 
he  was  seized  with  a violent  attack  from  which 
never  recovered.  His  widow  declined  the  offer  of 
public  funeral  in  Venice  and  the  body  was  taken 
Bayreuth,  where  after  a simple  ceremony  the  gr< 
composer  was  interred  in  the  lovely  Garden  behi 
his  residence  ‘‘Wahn fried.” 

WAGNER’S  CHARACTER. 

Wagner’s  character  was  enigmatic  in  the  extren 
One  moment  eccentric,  another  rational,  another  coa’- 
another  exquisitely  refined — now  an  ingrate,  now 
loyal  friend,  now  an  aesthete,  now  licentious,— how  c. 
one  define  this  “monster  of  a genius?”  Never  polit 
his  discourtesy  made  armies  of  enemies  who  made  1 
own  life  much  harder  to  live.  While  he  loved  luxu 
and  demanded  silken  robes  in  which  to  write  he  at  ti 
same  time  hesitated  about  coming  to  America  whe 
he  knew  a fortune  awaited  him.  Making  all  di 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  Wagner  loved  to  pose,  v 
have  in  him  one  of  those  rare  cases  of  a man  appa 
ently  controlled  from  without  by  those  inexplicab 
force1;  which  make  for  incessant  creation  in  art. 

WAGNER’S  REFORMS. 

Wagner's  great  predecessor  Gluck  sought  to  mal 
his  operatic  music  appropriate  to  the  meaning  of  tl 
text.  Wagner  went  further  and  endeavored  to  hat 
the  music  itself  connote  ideas.  This  he  did  by  tl 
ingenious  system  of  associating  a short  theme  c 
motive  (leitmotif)  with  an  idea  and  so  identifying 
with  that  idea  that  an  intelligent  listener  could  nd 
fail  to  recognize  it  as  it  appeared  in  the  vocal  or  orchetf 
tral  parts.  Many  of  these  motives  are  repeated  timj 
and  again  but  usually  with  slight  variations  in  rhythm) 
and  harmonic  treatment.  Again  Wagner  employed  th 
recitative  more  continuously  than  any  of  his  predeces; 
sors.  His  music  dramas  were  not  a number  of  aria: 
quartets  and  duets  strung  together  with  loosely  writte 
recitative  but  remarkably  well  knit  artistic  works  pos 
sessing  in  many  ways  unity,  cohesion  and  mass  nc 
then  known.  This,  together  with  very  original  an 
often  gorgeous  harmonic  and  orchestral  treatment,  an 
his  wonderful  dramaturgic  ability  made  him  the  out 
standing  figure  of  his  times. 

WAGNER’S  APPEARANCE. 

Wagner  was  somewhat  under  middle  height,  hat 
blue-grey  eyes,  wore  glasses,  had  brown  hair  and  wa 
very  quick  in  all  his  movements. 

WAGNER  LITERATURE. 

Like  Shakespeare  and  Napoleon  huge  libraries  o: 
books  about  Wagner  and  his  works  have  been  pub- 
lished. Of  all  these  perhaps  the  most  helpful  art 
Julien’s  Wagner,  Ilis  Life  and  Works;  W.  J.  Hender- 
son  s Richard  Wagner,  His  Life  and  Dramas ; H.  T 
hincks  11  agner  s Life  and  Works  (two  volumes  oi 
great  importance).  W.  S.  B.  Matthews’  How  td 
Understand  M usic  includes  a very  vivid  description  of 
most  of  the  Wagner  music  dramas.  Wagner’s  pub- 
lished letters  cover  from  two  to  three  thousand  pages 
of  fine  type  and  arc  issued  in  various  collections. 

A WAGNER  PROGRAM.  ^ , 

Grade. 

1.  Piano  Duet,  Wedding  March Loli’cngrin  3 

( Arranged  by  S.  Jadassohn) 

2.  Piano  Solo,  F.lsa’s  Dream Lohengrin  5 

(Arranged  by  Liszt) 

а.  Vocal  Soi.o,  0 Thou  Sublime  livening  Star, 

Tannhauser  4 

4.  \ iolin  Solo,  Prize  Song Mcistersinger  5 

5.  W omen’s  Chorus,  Whirl  and  Twirl, 

Flying  Dutchman  5 

б.  Piano  Duet.  Magic  Fire  Music ...  AValkiire  4 

7.  Piano  Solo,  Siegmund’s  Love  Song  AValkiire  6 

8.  Piano  Solo,  Wagner  Fantasie 11 

(Arranged  hv  Engelmann) 

9.  Vocal  Solo,  Traiime Tristan  und  Isolde  5 

10.  Piano  Duet,  March Tannhauser  4 

11.  Vocal  Trio,  Song  of  the  Rhine  Daughters. 

Gottcrdamcrung  3 

12.  Mixed  Chorus,  Pilgrims  Chorus.  Tannhauser  4 
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WHY  ALICE  WAS  SUCCESS!1  U L. 

BY  M^CALMONT  JAMES. 


mmsmmm 

I idling  methods  of  .many  ^ iX r 1 " i t y o f r t u es  which 
j plication  and  optimism  make  the  trinity  ot 
L indispensable  to  the  teacher.] 

There  were  two  unsophisticated  young  women  m 
|e  same  town  who  were  to  begin  teaching  last  fall. 
,th  had  signed  for  the  country  schools,  lhey  were 
th  typical  young  women  musically-moderate  talen  , 
oderate  instruction,  bright  and  delight 
Lrted  out  about  even,  as  far  as  their  prospects  pro- 
ssionally  were  considered. 


ALICE  GETS  BUSY. 

The  schools  opened  the  middle  of  September— the 
■ry  day  their  fraternity  house-party  was  to  disband 
an-  was  jubilant  that  she  could  “take  in  all  the 
tort  and  still  be  in  time  for  “business.”  Alice  was 
•anklv  disappointed,  for  she  did  love  a house-party 
|:d  particularly  on  the  coast.  But  she  refused,  and 
he  day  that  she  drove  ten  miles  into  the  country 
[ary  and  her  friends  were  “winding  up  the  first  of 
jvo  weeks  of  fun  and  frolic. 

She  -ot  into  Clayton  late  in  the  afternoon,  met  her 
indlady  and  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  school.  Perhaps 
ou  think  she  wasn’t  surprised  when  she  saw  that 
ie  room  which  was  to  be  her  studio  was  a tiny  ten- 
y-eight  room,  hot,  stuffy  and  dirty-that  was  all.  ihe 
iano  had  been  loaned  to  a pupil  five  miles  away  tor 
he  summer,  so  that  there  was  not  even  an  instrument, 
ihe  didn’t  say  anything,  but  she  did  some  tall  th.nk- 
Lo-  that  night.  At  supper  she  learned  that  the  schoo 
ad  had  ten  pupils  during  the  past  year-  An ^ that 
,uz  doin’  powerful  well  considenn  the  times,  ex- 
lained  the  farmer  from  the  foot  of  the  table 
Early  the  next  morning  she  went  to  a boy  who  was 
aid  to  “do  odd  jobs.”  She  explained  to  him  what 
ind  of  lumber  she  would  need,  and  by  noon  they  ha< 
nanufactured  a neat  table,  a small,  plain  cabinet  for 
he  music  and  a fern  stand.  Home-made  . ) es.  But 

hat  afternoon  Alice  rode  in  with  the  mail  carrier  and 
;ot  some  white  paint.  The  next  evening  she  had 
lainty  curtains,  white  furniture  that  she  herself  ha 
lainted  and  a clean  studio.  The  young  gn  s near  >\ 
lad  “heard  things  happening.”  They  soon  came  to 
iee  “what  the  excitement  was,”  and  were  put  to  t acti- 
ng pictures  of  the  master  musicians  on  the  wall. 
Before  they  realized  it  the  room  was  finished.  Wild 
lowers  in  a tin  can  (hidden  by  crepe  paper)  adorned 
he  table.  Then  they  learned  the  important  truth 

“Miss  Alice  is  interested  in  us." 

The  morning  school  opened.  The  usual  crowd  of 
interested  patrons  and  pupils  was  on  hand  every  doc  y 
anxious  “to  see  the  new  teacher.”  A splendid  o d 
farmer  afterwards  told  his  friends,  I kep  a-lookm 
for  some  rustlin’  silk  and  fixed-up  hair,  but.  bless 
my  soul,  when  the  principal  announced  the  hymn  a 
little  gal  in  a pink  dotted  calico  set  down-and  she 
didn't  even  have  a rat  in  her  hair!  But  when  she 
started  playing  I jes’  leaned  over  an  says  to  Mirandv, 
‘Mirandy,  you  needn’t  be  oneasy  about , our  gal  no 
mo’.  That  teacher  knows  her  business.’  ” She  was 
there  for  work  and  everybody  knew  it. 

MARY  SUFFERS  TRIBULATION. 

Mary  had  “her  time”  at  Bay  Point  and  got  into 
Bloomsville  the  morning  of  the  opening.  She  didn  t 
know  anybody  but  the  principal,  and  he  was  so  busy- 
greeting  anxious  parents  and  timid  scholars  that  lie 
could  do  no  more  than  show  her  to  her  room  Anc 
one  could  certainly  not  blame  her  for  being  discour- 
aged.  He  had  had  the  “studio”  swept  and  the  piano 
was  there,  but  it  was  just  as  small  and  close  a room 
as  Alice’s  and  the  stool  was  cracked  and  the  windows 
were  bare. 

The  “opening”  began  with  the  usual  song,  prayer 
and  “talk”  by  the  principal.  He  told  her  her  piece 
would  come  after  the  “address”  by  Mr.  Wolcot.  Her 
piece?”  She  had  heard  that  the  new  teacher  would 
probably  be  expected  to  play,  but  she  had  had  no  time 
to  practice  at  the  house-party,  so  she  asked  to  lie  ex- 
cused. After  the  ceremony  was  over  and  they  had 
eaten  dinner  on  the  grounds,  everything  was  so  strange 
and  Mary  was  so  worn  out  from  “the  good  time”  that 
she  almost  gave  up.  Nobody  seemed  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  music  department  and  she  hated  to  “he  for- 
ward,” so  the  talk  drifted  to  the  hot  weather  and  the 
hard  times. 
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When  night  came  she  had  but  six  pupils  who. said 
they  wanted  “to  learn  how  to  play,”  so  she  went  to 
the  principal,  with  swollen,  red  eyes,  and  resigned, 
“for  I can’t  possibly  live  on  just  that,”  she  explained 
—and  that  was  entirely  true.  The  next  day  there  was 
a surprised  mother,  a worried  principal  and  a dis- 
appointed host  of  children.  For  to  the  country  schoo 
music  is  the  very  backbone.  It  lends  pleasure  and 
“shows  up”  for  the  work  put  into  it  more  than  any 
other  thing — except  athletics. 

the  net  results. 

When  the  session  was  over  the  results  read  for 
Alice:  Thirty  pupils,  year  before  ten;  chorus  class  of 

forty,  previous  session  none;  first  prize  in  County- 
Piano  Contest,  last  year  fourth.  Such  faith  and  en- 
thusiasm was  felt  in  her  by-  the  trustees  and  patrons 
that  a new  piano  was  given  her  and  the  old  one  was  re- 
tained for  practice.  She  was  asked  to  name  her  terms 
in  order  that  they  might  keep  her  when,  in  the  spring, 
a town  school  tried  to  secure  her  services  for  the 
following  season. 


Brahms  and  Johann  Strauss,  Jr. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS  AND 
JOHANN  STRAUSS,  JR. 

The  music  of  Brahms  is  so  remote  from  pc  pular 
taste  that  lie  is  perhaps  the  least  known  of  all  the 
great  masters.  He  has  been  surrounded  by  such  a 
veil  of  impenetrability  that  he  now  seems  to  us  more 
like  some  mythical  deity  of  Herman  legend  than  the 
genial  kindly  man  he  was  at  heart.  It  is  tine  th.  t 11s 
music  is  austere,  remote,  and  to  the  musically  unin.tiatec 
uninteresting;  and  had  In-  never  transcribed  the  Hun- 
garian Dances' \n  the  way  he  did  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  lie  wholly  unknown  save  to  musical  enthusiasts. 
Not  a few  of  Brahms’  admirers  discount  these  dances 
and  hint  that  they  were  the  product  of  necessity  rather 
than  a genuine  desire  to  do  justice  to  Hungarian 
music.  The  fact  is,  however,  Brahms  was  much  more 
of  a human  being  than  are  many  of  his  admirers.  His 
love  for  children  is  well  known,  and  one  can  well  believe 
the  story  told  by  a young  American  lady,  traveling  in 
Europe  in  1895."  that  “We  saw  Johannes  Brahms  on 
the  hotel  verandah  at  Domodossola,  and  what  do  you 
think!  He  was  down  on  all  fours,  with  three  children 
on  his  back,  riding  him  for  a horse.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  equally  easy  to  believe 
that  Brahms  was  very  genuinely  interested  in  music 
that  was  foreign  from  the  kind  he  himself  was  inspired 
to  write.  His  long  association  with  the  gipsy  violinist 
Remenyi  was  doubtless  responsible  for  his  admiration 
of  Hungarian  music.  Brahms  was  himself  the  soul  of 
sincerity,  and  admired  the  product  of  the  sincerity  of 
other  artists  even  though  it  differed  much  from  the 
severe  lines  his  own  creations  usually  followed.  One 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  is  his  well  known 
admiration  for  Johann  Strauss,  the  incomparable  com- 
poser of  the  sparkling  waltzes  for  which  Vienna  is 

famous.  . , 

Widmann  has  recorded  the  great  liking  the  master 
had  for  Dcr  Fledermaus,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Strauss  operettas.  Brahms  spent  a summer  with  Wid- 
mann, who  tells  us  that  “Brahms  was  very  partial  to 
the  summer  theatre  on  the  Schanzli,  where  operas  and 
operettas  were  frequently  given,  mostly  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment.  Above  all  he  would  never  miss  a 
performance  of  the  Fledermaus.  which  was  given  sev- 
eral times  that  summer;  but  he  would  often  exclaim, 
“Could  you  but  see  and  hear  this  played  and  sung  in 

Vienna!”  . . 

Dr.  George  Henschel  (now  Sir  George,  by  the  way  ) 
has  told  us  in  his  “Recollections  of  Brahms  that  the 
composer  of  The  Academic  Overture  and  the  famous 
Symphony  in  D often  declared  that  he  would  have 
given  much  to  have  been  the  composer  of  Strauss  s 
Blue  Danube  waltz.  It  is  also  related  that,  the  wife  of 
Johann  Strauss  once  asked  Brahms  for  his  autograph 
to  put  on  her  fan.  He  immediately  complied  with  her 
request,  writing  the  opening  measure  of  the  Blue 
Danube  waltz,  and  putting  under  it,  “not,  alas,  by 
Johannes  Brahms.” 


Mary’s  record  read : Pupils  none,  last  session  ten  ; 

no  chorus  class,  previous  year  none;  county  contest 
unrepresented  by  school,  year  before  third  place  won 
—and  no  recommendation  for  the  following  y-ear  nor 
even  a request  for  her  services. 

Alice  began  right  and  Mary  didn’t.  At  whatever 
cost,  begin  right— and  begin  early!  Be  enthusiastic 
and’ those  around  are  bound  to  catch  it.  Go  in  time 
and  be  at  home  with  your  conditions  before  you  meet 
your  patrons.  Offer  them  something  attractive  and 

worth  while.  . ... 

Give  yourself  and  before  the  year  is  out  you  will 
have  become,  as  St.  Paul  says,  “more  than  yourself 
through  the  growth  of  character.  Begin  right  and 
begin  early!  That  is  the  thing  we  are  to  seek  first 
in  our  teaching,  and  after  we  begin  right  “all  these 
other  things,”  such  as  satisfaction,  profit,  “doubling 
of  talents,”  “shall  lie  added  unto  us,”  for  unto  him 
that  begins  right  the  upward  road  is  delightful.  But 
to  him  that  begins  wrong,  truly  there  shall  be  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  national  spirit  of  a com- 
poser’s native  land  must  always  impregnate  Ins  works, 
even  when  he  lives  in  a strange  land  and  speaks  its 
language.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Handel.  Gluck  and 
Mozart  But  there  is  a kind  of  premeditated  national- 
ism now  in  vogue.  It  is  very  interesting  but  to  my 
mind  it  cannot  pretend  to  awaken  universal  sympathies 
and  can  merely  arouse  an  ethnographical  interest 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a melody  that  will 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a Finlander  will  leave  a 
Spaniard  cold;  and  that  a dance  rhythm  that  would 
set  a Hungarian  dancing  would  not  move  an  Italian. 
— Rubinstein. 


GETTING  THE  FAMILY  INTERESTED. 

BY  MRS.  A.  J.  OSBORNE. 

One  disadvantage  that  many  musical  students  have 
-to  contend  with  is  a lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  family.  Many  mothers  never  show  any  concern 
in  their  little  folks’  musical  welfare.  lhey  reason 
that  if  the  student  is  in  the  hands  of  a good  teac  iei 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  progress  rapidly.  Perhaps  such 
a mother  is  better  than  one  of  the  interfering  kind, 
but  the  best  of  all  mothers  is  the  one  who  shows  a 
sensible  concern  for  the  pupil's  welfare. 

When  the  male  members  of  the  family  are  apa- 
thetic the  condition  produced  is  anything  but  encour- 
-m-ing  Very  few  men  realize  that  music  will  bring 
more  real  jov  and  often  a higher  degree  of  culture 
to  the  child  than  almost  anything  else  they  might  pur- 
chase They  seem  to  think  that  if  the  pupil  hears  a 
little  music  "now  and  then  through  some  reproducing 
mechanical  apparatus  that  it  is  sufficient.  1 hat  is 
no  more  a musical  training  than  looking  at  interesting 
pictures  is  an  ar,  training.  The  mechanical  machines 
will  improve  the  pupil’s  taste  if  the  pupil  is  intelli- 
gent and  if  the  music  selected  is  good.  More  than 
this  it  will  not  do.  except  that  it  may  make  the  pupil 
want  to  study.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  the  music 
thoughts  actually  go  through  the  pupils  brain  through 
absorbing  them  and  then  reproducing  them 

Even  if  the  mother  has  not  been  educated  in  music 
she  can  at  least  give  her  child  all  the  encouragement 
and  sympathy  which  a little  one  demands  as  its 
natural  possession.  After  all,  is  not  the  mothers  in- 
fluence strongest? 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 


By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


HEART  AND  HEAD  IN  MUSIC. 

In  the  'Musical  Times,  Ernest  Newman  writes  on 
the  subject  of  heart  and  head  in  music.  This  is  not 
a contrast  between  classicism  and  modernism,  but  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  inspiration  at  the  time  of  compo- 
sition is  a matter  of  emotion  or  intellect. 

It  is  probable  that  the  actual  inspiration,  the  mental 
creation  of  musical  material,  comes  some  time  before 
the  writing  out  of  a composition.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion it  is  probably  a matter  of  heart  rather  than  head. 
The  composer,  hearing  a beautiful  theme  mentally,  is 
moved  by  its  attractive  nature.  He  feels  as  much 
enthusiasm  and  emotion  over  it  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing by  another  composer,  played  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  It  strikes  him  as  new  and  interesting. 

The  actual  composition,  as  Mr.  Newman  states,  is 
a matter  of  head  rather  than  heart.  It  is  a more  or 
less  cold-blooded  building-up  of  a large  musical 
structure,  to  be  made  out  of  those  fragments  that  we 
have  at  hand.  Here  is  where  the  opponent  of  modern- 
ism indulges  in  his  little  fling,  by  saying  that  the 
modern  harmonic  experiments  have  no  heart  in  them 
anyway,  and  are  wholly  a cold-blooded  cerebral  affair. 
This  is  partly  true  of  the  work  of  some  composers; 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  method  of  composi- 
tion. That  is  a mental  process  dealing  with  the 
creation  of  music  and  seeing  that  it  is  endowed  with 
certain  qualities  desired  by  the  composer.  Thus 
Beethoven  fashioned  his  works  over  and  over.  The 
opening  theme  of  his  fifth-symphony  Andante  is  very 
commonplace  in  its  original  note-hook  form,  but  very 
expressive  in  its  final  shape.  The  result,  though 
appealing  to  the  heart,  was  surely  brought  about  by 
head-work.  Handel,  when  composing  the  “Hallelujah” 
chorus,  was  so  excited  by  its  impressiveness  that  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  all  Heaven  lay  open  before  him; 
but  he  still  followed  the  mental  plan  that  he  had 
evolved  for  that  great  number  in  his  oratorio.  With 
the  large  orchestras  of  the  modern  composers,  brain- 
work  is  a necessity,  and  composition  becomes  in  part 
a mathematical  problem  of  uniting  instruments  into 
chords.  But  apart  from  this,  composition  is  head- 
work.  no  matter  how  much  its  results  move  the  heart 
of  composer  or  hearer. 


HOW  WOMEN  HAVE  HELPED  THE  COMPOSERS. 

H.  Montagu-Nathan  writes  on  the  influence  of 
women  on  the  Russian  school.  Moussorgsky,  one  may 
believe,  was  influenced  by  "wine,  woman,  and  song” 
in  about  the.  order  named.  Scroff  was  married  to  a 
talented  wife,  who  composed  several  operas  herself. 
Tschaikowsky  was  set  on  his  feet  financially  by  Mme. 
von  Meek,  who  gave  him  an  annual  pension,  and  let 
him  write  to  her  about  his  work,  but  would  not  permit 
him  to  meet  her.  This  last  is  such  an  excellent 
example  that  one  wishes  it  had  happened  to  some 
earlier  composers.  Beethoven  could  have  used  an 
annual  stipend  with  much  comfort.  Bach,  with  his 
family  of  twenty  children,  must  have  longed  for  some 
early  Roosevelt  to  give  him  financial  aid  and  an  anti- 
race-suicide  reputation.  Schubert  was  helped  some- 
what by  a friend  who  shared  his  rooms  as  an  excuse 
for  paying  most  of  his  expenses;  but  other  help  would 
not  have  come  amiss  to  the  composer  who  could  get 
only  little  more  than  the  equivalent  of  $100  for  seventy 
songs,  including  “The  Wanderer.”  In  later  times, 
Hugo  Wolf  lived  in  great  poverty. 

flic  influence  of  women  on  composers  has  of*en 
been  very  marked.  Beethoven  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  example,  for  he  was  almost  always  under  the 
spell  of  some  attractive  female.  The  list  of  them 
runs  from  Eleonora  von  Breuning  to  Amalia  Seebald, 
with  the  “immortal  beloved,”  Giulietta  Guicciardi, 
about  in  the  middle  of  it.  We  are  told  that  Amalia 
Seebald  s influence  was  of  a cheering  nature,  and  is 
reflected  in  the  brightness  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
symphonies. 

Schubert,  too,  was  a sentimentalist.  His  pupil  Caro- 
line Lsterhazy  once  asked  him,  “Why  do  you  dedicate 
nothing  to  me?”  He  answered  at  once  “All  that  I 
wer  did  is  dedicated  to  you.”  Spohr  had  a musical 
wife  in  the  harpist  Dore'te  Scheidler,  for  whom  he 
composed  much  music.  Schumann,  like  Beethoven, 


admired  more  than  one  woman.  There  are  still  some 
romancers  who  pretend  that  “Warum”  was  written  as 
an  inquiry  why  Clara  Wieck’s  father  should  have  op- 
posed her  marriage  to  Schumann ; but  in  reality  the 
latter  sent  the  piece  to  the  pianist  Anna  Robena  Laid- 
law,  and  discussed  it  fully  with  her.  At  another  time 
he  wrote  his  Carnival  chiefly  for  Ernestine  von 
Fricken,  the  letters  “Asch,”  used  in  the  work,  being 
the  name  of  her  native  village.  He  was  so  smitten 
with  her  that  after  he  found  a new  object  for  his 
attentions  she  felt  almost  in  a breach-of-promise  mood. 
The  influence  of  Clara  V ieck,  afterwards  Clara  Schu- 
mann, is  shown  in  many  of  the  composer’s  most 
inspired  songs.  Mendelssohn  had  an  attractive  sister 
and  charming  wife,  but  made  music  out  of  his  own 
inner  consciousness  without  having  them  influence  it 
greatly.  Wagner’s  genius  was  not  a matter  of  marital 
influence,  though  his  first  wife,  Minna  Planer,  drudged 
faithfully  at  household  cares  in  order  to  leave  him 
free  for  musical  work.  Strauss  has  given  us  a 
“Domestic  Symphony,”  but  we  may  hope  that  his 
family  life  is  not  quite  so  noisy  as  that  work  might 
imply. 

WOMEN  COMPOSERS  OF  THE  PAST. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  one  may  be  pardoned 
for  opposing  the  belief,  sometimes  held,  that  women 
composers  are  only  of  recent  date.  It  is  true  that 
Mendelssohn  would  not  let  his  sister  sign  her  produc- 
tions, and  that  Rubinstein  thought  that  the  young 
Cecile  Chaminade  should  not  be  trained  for  composi- 
tion, even  though  her  works  were  good.  Yet  there 
have  been  famous  women  composers  in  many  eras 
since  the  original  feminist  movement  engineered  by 
Sappho. 

While  mediaeval  music  was  confined  to  monasteries, 
the  women  had  little  share  in  it.  But  when  it  became 
a more  popular  affair,  they  began  to  play  their  part 
in  creative  work  as  well  as  in  performance.  The 
Troubadours  are  remembered  as  men;  but  such 
famous  women  as  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine  and  the 
Countess  of  Champagne  were  held  to  belong  to  their 
ranks.  Ladies  would  sometimes  vie  with  knights  in 
the  poetic  dialogue  known  as  the  Tenson,  or  Conten- 
tion; and  the  lyrics  of  the  period  were  often  given  a 
musical  setting  by  the  poet  who  made  them.  The  so- 
called  glee-maidens  sometimes  wandered  about  from 
place  to  place,  entertaining  town  and  village  audiences 
with  music  that  was  often  original.  At  other  times 
they  were  definitely  attached  to  courts,  and  even 
became  great  poets  like  the  renowned  Marie  de 
France. 

In  the  contrapuntal  period  there  were  a number  of 
famous  women  composers, — Bernada  de  Lacerda  in 
Portugal,  Clementine  de  Eourges  in  France,  Madelka 
Bariona  in  Germany,  and  Francesca  Caccini  at  Flor- 
ence. The  last-named  was  the  daughter  of  the  opera 
pioneer,  which  proves  that  the  early  opera  did  not  at 
once  abolish  counterpoint.  In  the  classical  period  we 
find  that  Maria  Teresa  von  Paradies,  blind  from  child- 
hood, not  only  became  a great  pianist,  but  wrote  many 
large  compositions.  Thus  we  may  see  that  women 
have  almost  always  had  the  privilege  of  working  if 
they  wished  to  do  so. 

LAST  NOVELTIES  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Two  or  three  operas,  perhaps  the  last  s'a^e  novel- 
ties before  the  great  European  war,  seem  to  have  met 
with  some  success.  Paul  Graener’s  three-act  Don 
Juan's  Last  Adventure,  based  on  a play  of  the  same 
name  by  Otto  An’ ties,  treats  of  that  individual’s 
sudden  awakening  to  the  fact  that  he  has  missed  real 
love.  The  music  sometimes  has  effects  of  melos  that 
are  rather  spun-out.  but  on  the  whole  it  is  interesting, 
and  shows  both  skill  and  feeling. 

Alfred  Bachelet  won  a Prix  de  Rome  at  twenty- 
four,  which  gave  him  the  right  to  have  a work  given 
either  at  the  grand  opera  or  the  opera  comique  in 
Paris.  The  former  has  now  brought  out  his  Scnno, 
which  is  a Corsican  title  meaning  “outcast.”  The  hero 
is  the  lonely  herdsman  Lazzaro.  Francesca,  daughter  of 
a prominent  man  in  the  village,  and  already  married,  is 
moved  by  the  lonely  shepherd's  flute-playing  and  lyrics. 
Her  father  discovers  the  pair  together,  and  orders  Laz- 
zaro to  leave  the  country.  In  a day  or  two  the  father 
is  taken  sick  and  dies;  and  the  mourning  women  at  his 
funeral,  seizing  the  idea  that  Lazzaro’s  magic  was 
responsible,  work  themselves  into  a frenzy  and  tie  him 
to  a tree  with  the  view  of  burning  him  alive.  In 
despair,  he  blinds  himself  rather  than  witness  the 
people’s  hatred;  whereupon  Francesca  saves  him  from 
the  pyre.  In  the  last  act,  after  an  Easter  scene  that 
does  not  advance  the  plot  much,  she  finds  the  outcast 
in  the  cave  of  robbers  who  protect  him;  whereupon 


he  makes  a sacrifice  for  her  good,  and  tells  her  tha 
he  loves  her  no  longer.  In  the  music,  the  compose 
has  shown  himself  an  excellent  painter  of  moods  an- 
atmospheres.  The  voices  are  sometimes  kept  to  as 
excessively  high  tessitura,  but  the  score  is  almost  alway 
effective  especially  when  depicting  the  rising  fury  o 
the  mourners. 

A comic  opera  success  is  found  in  Henri  Rabaud’ 
Marouf,  Cobbler  of  Cairo.  Marouf  is  the  individua 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  who  pretends  to  be  rich,  anc 
is  made  rich  in  the  nick  of  time  by  a spirit  that  hi 
has  helped.  The  first  act  shows  him  beaten  at  th< 
request  of  a virago,  and  running  away  to  sea.  Whet 
saved  alone  from  a shipwreck,  he  finds  an  old  friend 
Ali,  who  leads  him  to  make  an  impression  by  pre- 
tending to  wealth,  and  using  borrowed  money  for  the 
first  needs.  The  stranger’s  munificence  brings  it  about 
that  he  is  ordered  to  marry  the  Sultan’s  daughter- 
The  latter,  who  grows  to  love  him,  flees  with  hirrj 
to  avoid  discovery ; the  pair  help  a poor  stranger  in' 
the  desert;  the  poor  stranger  turns  out  to  be  the  spirit 
who  makes  the  pretended  wealth  real;  and  the  casti- 
gation intended  for  Marouf  is  given  to  the  jealous 
Vizier  who  had  been  trying  to  expose  him.  The  music 
shows  an  orientalism  that  reminds  the  hearer  of  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. 

Among  ballets,  Stravinsky’s  Nightingale  deals  with 
the  bird  that  charmed  the  Chinese  Emperor  until  sup- 
planted by  an  automatic  bird.  The  music  is  only  partly 
discordant,  as  some  of  it  was  written  years  ago.  | 
Hansli  the  Dwarf , with  music  by  J.  and  N.  Gallon, 
treats  of  a good  hunchback  whose  hump  was  magically 
removed  and  put  on  his  rival’s  back.  The  story  is 
Alsatian,  and  the  music  introduces  some  old  Alsatian 
airs.  Other  ballets  include  Richard  Drigo’s  Magic 
Flute,  given  at  Moscow,  and  Le  Reveil  de  Flore,  by] 
the  same  composer. 

Orchestral  works  include  a comedy  overture  by 
Victor  Merz;  Karl  Ehrenberg’s  symphonic  poem 
Youth;  a dance-suite  by  Paul  Juon;  three  Po'emes 
Juifs  by  the  Swiss  composer  E.  Bloch ; Reger’s  ballet- 
suite  ; Conrado  del  Campo’s  symphonic  poem  Granada, 
and  Oscar  Espla’s  delicately  fresh  suite  entitled  Poema 
de  Vinos,  the  last  two  being  given  at  Madrid. 


STUDENTS  AS  ACCOMPANISTS. 

BY  EDNA  JOHNSON  WARREN. 


In  most  smaller  towns  and  cities  a good  accompanist 
is  rare.  When  an  article  is  rare  the  value  is  thereby! 
increased.  Conscientious  musicians  wish  to  be  valuable, 
so  why  not  try  to  obtain  efficiency  as  an  accompanist?! 
The  above  is  the  idea  in  a nutshell.  Music  teachers  | 
sometimes  have  numerous  calls  from  vocal  and  violin  I 
teachers  for  students  who  could  accompany  their  pupils 
during  the  lessons.  It  is  a known  fact  that  few  piano 
students  can  do  this  kind  of  work  well,  no  matter  | 
how  brightly  they  may  shine  as  soloists.  The  difficulty 
is  usually  due  to  inaccuracy  in  reading,  and  lack  of  I 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  young  pianists.  A few  sug- 
gestions may  help  the  one  who  cares  to  be  benefited 
musically  (as  well  as  financially)  by  doing  this  kind 
of  work. 

First  take  simple  song  accompaniments  and  try  to 
analyze  the  chords  before  playing  them.  Too  many 
guess  at  a chord,  heedless  of  whether  it  is  a triad 
or  a chord  of  the  seventh,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  guess  is  wrong.  When  the  piece  can  be 
played  at  proper  tempo  (this  should  be  slow  at  first) 
seek  a vocalist  who  will  try-  it  with  ymu  and  note 
each  and  every  error  made.  If  practiced  alone  care- 
fully, there  should  be  few.  Set  aside  part  of  each 
practice  period  for  the  same  painstaking  work  that 
is  put  upon  scales. 

When  a fair  amount  of  accuracy  has  been  obtained 
it  should  not  be  hard  work  to  secure  another  student 
in  voice,  stringed  or  wind  instruments  who  would 
arrange  for  one  or  two  (and  possibly  more)  rehearsal 
hours  during  the  week.  If  this  is  persisted  in,  it  would 
become  a mutual  benefit  and  the  accompanist  would 
begin  to  be  the  one  sought  for,  instead  of  the  one 
seeking. 

While  the  above  instructions  are  being  carried  out, 
read  all  you  can  in  good  musical  journals  and  books 
upon  the  art  of  accompanying,  hear  all  the  ac- 
companists you  can  so  you  may  be  able  to  retain  the 
good  and  reject  the  bad  points.  Much  of  this  can  be 
done  by  listening  attentively  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
audiences,  particularly  the  unbiased  musical  people. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  try  and  put  yourself 
in  sympathy  with  the  one  you  are  accompanying,  and 
half  the  battle  is  won. 
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Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 

This  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  “flow  to  Teach ,”  “What  to  Teach”  etc  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical 
theory  history,  etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belong  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  department.  Full  name  and  address  must  accompany  all  inquiries. 


THE  PAUSE  IN  MUSIC. 

“I  have  been  taught  throughout  my  music  study 
that  I should  keep  time  with  the  metronomic 
regularity  of  a clock ; hence,  am  much  troubled 
by  Mr.  Orth’s  lesson  on  the  Mozart  Fantasie  in 
the  May  number  of  The  Etude.  In  this  he  fre- 
quently recommends  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
time,  to  make  pauses  where  there  are  none  in- 
dicated, and  even  to  count  six  on  one  half  note. 

There  are  many  pieces  I could  make  sound  beauti- 
fully if  allowed  to  play  in  this  manner,  hut  my 
teachers  would  never  permit  it.  Are  Mr.  Orth  s 
directions  applicable  to  this  piece  only,  or  may  they 
be  applied  elsewhere?” — B.  H. 

■ Your  letter  is  too  long  to  print  in  this  column, 
although  it  was  better  to  write  in  full,  in  order  to 
j:ive  a complete  idea  of  your  dilemma,  which  is  a very 
iniversal  one.  Someone  has  remarked  that  there  is 
he  making  of  much  music  in  a rest.  The  rest  is  cer- 
ainly  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  musical 
■ffect.  The  pause  is  akin  to  it,  and  even  more  effec- 
tive. In  this  connection  I would  say  that  a pause  often 
nay  be  effectively  introduced  where  no  rest  is  indi- 
cated. 

A novitiate  once  found  himself  confronted  with  the 
'act  that  he  must  preach  before  the  Bishop  on  the 
iollowing  Sunday.  Desiring  to  make  a good  impres- 
;ion  he  committed  his  sermon  to  memory.  In  the 
iulpit  he  forgot  his  words  a few  times,  and  in  em- 
barrassed fear  wiped  the  streaming  perspiration  from 
iis  brow  while  he  recovered  himself.  In  chagrin  at 
ais  lapses  of  memory,  he  approached  the  Bishop  at 
the  close  of  services.  The  latter,'  however,  compli- 
mented him  on  his  effort,  saying : Cultivate  the 

[pause,  young  man;  the  secret  of  the  great  impression 
produced  by  your  sermon  this  morning  lay  in  the 
pauses,  which  were  very  impressive.  Cultivate  the 
lause.” 

The  same  is  true  in  music.  Music  is  an  address  to 
.the  ear,  and  the  pause  is  one  of  its  chief  rhetorical 
effects.  Such  an  one  is  the  measure  in  which  Mr. 
Orth  recommends  six  beats.  It  used  to  be  a ruie 
that  a hold  should  prolong  its  note  by  one  half,  a very 
good  rule  for  a player  to  follow  until  he  develops 
sufficient  judgment  to  determine  the  amount  of  pause 
a given  passage  may  require.  If  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  any  of  the  great  pianists,  and  bear 
this  fact  in  mind,  you  will  be  surprised  to  note  with 
what  power  they  will  command  the  attention  of  their 
audiences  by  means  of  these  rhetorical  pauses.  A tell- 
ing effect  in  music  must  have  time  to  create  its  im- 
pression. If  you  rush  headlong  over  such  passages, 
your  effect  will  be  lost,  and  your  interpretations  will 
be  adjudged  meaningless,  no  matter  how  good  your 
technique.  The  numbing  monotony  of  the  mechanical 
player,  whether  human  or  metal,  is  largely  due  to  this. 
Also  the  absolutely  painful  monotony  of  the  players 
of  popular  trash. 

The  prelude  in  the  Mozart  Fantasie  under  consid- 
eration is  intended  to  establish  a mood  in  the  mind 
of  the  listener.  It  has,  therefore,  a distinct  emotional 
function  to  fulfill  in  contradistinction  to  preludes 
which  lead  quickly  into  a melody,  and  are  only  in- 
tended to  attract  the  attention  so  it  may  be  ready 
to  hear  the  first  notes  of  the  song.  The  function  of 
the  Mozart  Prelude,  however,  is  vastly  more  impor- 
tant, and  hence  the  detailed  analysis  given  it  by  Mr. 
Orth.  Played  in  an  ordinary  humdrum  manner  it 
would  be  meaningless  and  would  prepare  no  mood  for 
the  significant  song  that  is  to  follow.  Interpreted, 
however,  with  the  pauses  and  contrasts  indicated  in 
the  analysis,  it  at  once  becomes  highly  significant. 
Sufficient  pause  must  be  made  in  the  final  measure  for 
the  impression  intended  to  become  complete,  in  order 
that  the  mind  may  be  fully  prepared  for  the  song  that 
follows.  Do  not  forget  that  both  the  Prelude  and 
Song  are  rhapsodical  in  character,  making  the  seem- 
ing liberties  with  time  and  tempo  wholly  legitimate. 


If  you  were  playing  a march  or  dance  movement, 
strict  time  would  be  mainly  necessary,  but  rhythmical 
variation  is  inherent  in  the  term  Fantasie.  In  a fan- 
tasie the  imagination  may  have  free  play,  within  reas- 
onable bounds,  but  should  never  degenerate  into  license. 
The  pauses  between  the  measures,  for  example,  should 
be  almost  infinitesimal,  similar  to  an  easy  and  momen- 
tary retard.  Not  like  a plate  with  so  many  slices  of 
bread  on  it,  but  more  like  the  loaf  that  is  so  cut 
that  the  bottom  crust  is  not  severed,  thus  forming  a 
coherent  whole.  , 

In  regard  to  the  strict  regime  of  clocklike  time  keep- 
ing to  which  you  have  been  obliged  to  submit  I cannot 
express  a very  definite  opinion,  as  you  do  not  state 
whether  you  are  one  of  those  musically  inclined  in- 
dividuals whose  sense  of  rhythm  is  very  deficient,  or 
whether  your  teachers  have  belonged  to  that  class  who 
believe  that  the  metronome  is  the  reigning  god  of 
music.  In  either  case  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
flexibly  to  interpret  a fantasie  composition  in  the  man- 
ner so  ably  described  by  Mr.  Orth,  unless  you  could 
first  play  with  absolute  strictness  of  time.  No  one 
can  break  a rule  of  art  unless  he  can  first  obey  it. 
No  one  can  play  rubato  who  cannot  keep  strict  time. 
A lame  sense  of  rhythm  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  musicianship.  A person  unable  to  play  in 
time  who  tries  to  interpret  in  the  manner  we  have 
been  considering  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that 
which  one  experiences  in  walking  through  a field  of 
sharp  stones.  I remember  years  ago  in  Boston,  when 
my  studio  was  on  the  same  corridor  with  that  of  Mr. 
Orth,  that  he  remarked  to  me  one  day: — “One  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  with  which  a teacher  may  be 
confronted,  is  to  be  expected  to  make  a musician  out 
of  a student  who  is  deficient  in  the  sense  of  rhythm.” 
This  may  apply  not  only  to  the  narrower  meaning  of 
the  term  which  is  referred  to  measural  recurrence  of 
accents,  but  to  its  larger  significance  as  the  rhythm 
of  phrases,  in  which  all  pauses  must  be  managed  with 
a due  sense  of  proportion.  These  things  cannot  be 
explained  to  you,  but  must  be  a part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  experienced  musicianship.  By  your  taste  and 
judgment  along  this  line  will  your  success  as  a player 
be  measured. 

The  lingering  on  expressive  notes,  as  indicated  by 
Mr.  Orth,  and  which  also  gives  you  trouble,  cannot 
easily  be  taught  except  by  practical  example.  Some 
catch  it  quickly  by  instinct;  others  never  show  any 
feeling  for  it,  except  perhaps  as  a mechanical  problem, 
and  this  at  once  betrays  itself  to  the  sensitive  listener. 
In  the  same  number  of  The  Etude  as  Mr.  Orth's 
lesson  is  an  article  on  these  agogic  accents.  I cannot 
agree  with  the  writer,  however,  in  his  manner  of  indi- 
cating the  effect  to  the  eye.  The  group  of  notes  is 


written  as  at  A.  The  effect  of  an  agogic  accent  is  not 
as  at  B,  however,  for  the  proportional  value  of  the 
last  three  notes  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  second 
note  should  not  be  shortened  to  a thirty-second  in 
value.  Ag  near  as  is  possible,  the  effect  may  be  repre- 
sented as  at  C.  It  has  no  emotional  value  unless  the 
entire  current  of  the  musical  flow  is  infinitesimally 
halted.  If  the  composer  had  desired  the  effect  as  at 
B,  he  could  easily  have  written  it  so.  Even  C would 
be  liable  to  exaggeration.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
impossible  correctly  to  represent  it  to  the  eye,  for  its 
correct  interpretation  is  entirely  due  to  the  sensitive 
musical  feeling.  Another  similar  effect  is  the  slight 
hesitation  or  halting  of  the  time  before  a note  is 


struck.  It  must  be  so  infinitesimal  as  not  to  discon- 
cert the  man  who  insists  cn  beating  time  with  his  foot 
on  the  floor.  It  may  be  introduced  in  such  passages 
as  measure  23. 

You  are  troubled  because  of  Mr.  Orth’s  warning 
against  scrambling  in  the  flourishes,  saying  that  you 
had  supposed  that  such  passages  should  always  be 
played  with  “lightning  like  rapidity.”  You  are  con- 
fusing terms  here.  Scrambling  means  to  play  a passage 
with  an  attempt  at  greater  speed  than  one’s  technique 
is  capable,  making  of  It  a confused  mess.  Every  note 
must  be  clear  and  distinct,  or  else  it  might  as  well 
have  been  omitted.  Always  aim  to  make  every  note 
clear  in  its  right  place.  Furthermore,  an  ad  libitum 
flourish  is  not  always  necessarily  played  with  uniform 
rapidity  throughout.  Taste  and  elegance  of  interpre- 
tation find  many  opportunities  in  these. 

Mr.  Orth’s  lesson  applies  specifically  to  the  Mozart 
Fantasie.  As  principles,  however,  his  directions  are 
many  of  them  equally  applicable  to  other  compositions 
of  a similar  character.  As  to  whether  your  generaliz- 
ing faculty  is  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  you  cor- 
rectly to  apply  them  in  other  cases  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  without  personal  knowledge  of  your 
work.  As  a matter  of  experience,  however,  I would 
say  that  such  a faculty  is  usually  the  outcome  of  many 
years  of  study.  The  ordinary  run  of  players  never 
seem  to  acquire  it.  When  attempting  a new  piece  with- 
out the  advice  of  a teacher,  they  rarely  are  able  to 
tell  “how  it  goes.”  It  is  for  this  reason  that  every 
student  should  work  for  musicianship.  There  is  no 
sadder  reflection  upon  the  profession  than  the  lack 
of  musicianship  among  musicians.  I say  musicians, 
although  the  term  should  have  no  legitimate  use  in 
this  connection.  But  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
average  humanity  can  be  taught  to  attribute  the  title 
musician  only  to  those  who  deserve  it. 

Apropos  of  the  pause  in  music,  an  amusing  story  is 
told  of  a drummer  who  begged  to  display  his  ability 
to  Rossini,  in  order  to  secure  a reference.  The  cele- 
brated composer  listened  with  patience  while  the  drum- 
mer beat  the  drum  part  from  a famous  composition. 
“Here,”  said  he,  “occur  73  measures  of  rest  which  I 
will  omit.”  “Nay,”  said  Rossini,  “count  them  all;  they 
will  be  very  impressive.” 

A TEACHER’S  GUIDE. 

1.  “Will  von  kindly  tell  me  if  The  Musician 
by  Ridley  Prentice  may  be  used  as  a guide  through 
all  grades? 

2.  How  may  it  best  be  used?' — L.  M. 

The  work  by  Ridley  Prentice  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  instruction,  and  contains  many  valuable  hints. 
It  can  hardly  be  considered  a complete  manual  of 
instruction  as  there  are  many  modern  ideas  that  it  does 
not  touch  upon.  It  is  an  excellent  manual,  however, 
for  every  teacher  to  have  in  his  libraiy  for  reference. 
The  up-to-date  teacher  will  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  information  in  every  possible  direction.  Any 
guide  you  may  select  needs  to  be  supplemented  in 
many  directions,  if  you  are  to  become  an  authority 
in  your  line.  The  more  experienced  you  become,  if 
you  have  original  ideas,  the  more  your  lessons  will 
diverge  from  any  printed  compendium  of  information, 
no  matter  how  valuable  it  may  be.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  you  will  find  The  Etude  itself  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  manual  of  teaching.  It  is  so  be- 
cause it  is  constantly  its  own  supplement.  There  is 
no  point  in  instruction  that  does  not  sooner  or  later 
find  exploitation  and  discussion  in  its  paves.  If  you 
thoroughly  study  and  digest  it  every  month  you  cannot 
fail  to  become  a well-informed  teacher.  Especially 
if  you  keep  a record  of  all  new  hints  in  a note  book. 
The  fact  that  you  find  the  pros  and  cons  of  every 
subject  considered  in  its  pages  makes  it  especially  valu- 
able for  you. 

2.  Simply  as  a handy  book  of  reference. 
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HENRI  WEIL. 

Mr.  Weil  was  born  in 
New  York,  1870,  of  French 
and  German  parents.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  the  piano 
at  the  age  of  seven.  He 
went  abroad  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  studied  piano- 
forte with  Professor  Isidor 
Seiss,  harmony  with  Heuser, 
and  counterpoint  and  com- 
position with  Mendelssohn 
and  Jensen.  He  has  written 
a number  of  orchestra  works, 
in  addition  to  a number  of 
piano  pieces  and  songs  which 
have  been  successful.  He 
was  a winner  in  a previous 
Etude  prize  contest,  which  took  place  in  1911.  Mr. 
Weil's  Nocturne  in  D flat  was  awarded  the  second 
prize  in  Class  2 of  the  recent  contest.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent drawing-room  piece  of  the  quiet  yet  ornate  type. 
The  nocturne  form  as  devised  by  John  Field  and  ideal- 
ized and  perfected  by  Chopin  has  served  as  a model 
for  countless  composers.  Mr.  Weil  s Nocturne  is  a 
good  contemporary  example.  Grade  A . 

NICOLO  S.  CALAMARA. 

Mr.  Calamara  was  born 
in  Messina.  Italy.  November 
6,  1883.  He  began  the  study 
of  piano,  violin  and  com- 
position at  an  early  age.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  played 
the  violin  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Vittorio  Emmanuele 
Opera  House,  where  his 
father  was  a singer.  Two 
years  later  he  came  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  where  he  studied 
harmony  and  composition 
with  G.  W.  Chadwick  and 
F.  S.  Converse,  and  piano 
with  Carl  Baerman  and  H. 
Gebhard.  He  was  organist 
at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  ten  years,  and 
is  now  actively  engaged  in  teaching.  Mr.  Calamara’s 
N capolitan  l:cte  was  awarded  the  third  prize  in  Class 
3 of  the  recent  contest.  There  were  four  prizes  in 
this  class,  which  comprised  the  pieces  in  the  various 
dance  forms.  Mr.  Calamara’s  tarantella  is  a very  good 
example  of  this  form,  lying  well  under  the  hand  and 
rather  more  original  from  the  melodic  standpoint  than 
most  pieces  of  this  particular  type.  Grade  III. 

JAMES  H.  ROGERS. 

Mr.  Ro.kks  was  born  at 
Fair  Haven.  Conn.,  1857. 
lie  studied  in  America  and 
then  for  live  years  in  Paris 
and  Berlin  under  such  teach- 
ers as  Loeschhorn  for  piano, 
Haupt  and  Guilmant  for  or- 
gan, Rohde  and  Widor  for 
composition.  On  returning 
tf>  America  he  went  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  he  has 
taken  a leading  part,  and  has 
earned  a reputation  as  a 
composer  which  has  spread 
beyond  even  the  confines  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Rogers 
is  too  well  known  to  our 
readers  to  need  further  introduction,  both  as  a com- 
poser and  writer.  Mr.  Rogers’  Valsc  Reveuse  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  Class  3 of  the  recent  con- 
test. Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of  our  best  American  writers, 
and  anything  coming  from  his  pen  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  A lalse  Reveuse  is  a waltz  of  the 
dreamy  type.  Mr.  Rogers’  treatment  is  highly  idealized. 
This  number  will  require  a very  accurate  and  artistic 
interpretation  with  much  attention  to  beauty  of  tone 
production.  Grade  V. 


ALBUM  LEAF— TH.  KIRCHNER. 

Theodor  Kirchner  (1824-1903)  was  a friend  of  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann ; in  particular  he  was  known 
as  a close  disciple  of  Schumann.  He  wrote  numerous 
pianoforte  pieces,  also  songs  and  chamber  music,  but 
he  did  not  receive  the  recognition  in  his  lifetime  that 
his  works  seem  to  have  merited.  Album  Leaf  in  F is 
one  of  his  best-known  piano  pieces,  and  this  number 
is  really  worthy  of  serious  study.  It  must  be  played 
with  extreme  accuracy,  and  considerable  attention  should 
be  given  to  bringing  out  clearly  the  inner  voices.  It 
will  be  noted  in  several  passages  that  the  fingering  for 
certain  arpeggios  will  require  the  thumb  to  be  passed 
under  upon  a black  key.  This  must  be  done  deftly  and 
with  precision.  Grade  IV. 

RONDO  BURLESQUE— FR.  KUHLAU. 

On  page  712  of  this  issue  will  be  found  some  very 
interesting  biographical  data  regarding  Frederick 
Kuhlau.  The  Rondo  Burlesque  is  taken  from  his 
Sonatina  in  A Minor.  It  is  a very  finished  and  clever 
little  number,  displaying  the  composer  in  a genial  vein. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  simple  rondo  form. 
Pieces  of  this  type  require  a crisp  and  clean  finger  touch. 
Grade  III. 

DANSE  ARAGONAISE — C.  W.  KERN. 

The  characteristic  rhythms  of  the  various  Spanish 
folk  dances  have  proven  great  favorites  with  composers 
for  purposes  of  idealization;  practically  all  the  well- 
known  modern  composers  have  employed  them  in  one 
form  or  another.  Mr.  Kern’s  new  composition  follows 
the  model  of  the  famous  Aragonaisc  by  Massenet, 
although  in  subject  matter  it  is  quite  different.  This 
composition  should  be  played  with  a strongly  marked 
rhythm  and  with  contrasted  color.  Grade  IV. 

LOVE  AND  SILENCE— G.  S.  SCHULER. 

Love  and  Silence  is  an  expressive  drawing-room 
piece  which  rises  to  a fine  climax.  In  addition  to  its 
attractive  melodic  qualities  this  piece  may  be  used  as  a 
study  in  expression  and  in  the  singing  style  of  delivery. 
The  final  descending  arpeggio  in  grace  notes  is  not 
intended  to  be  played  in  strict  time.  The  idea  is  to 
sustain  the  chord  in  whole  notes  by  means  of  the 
damper  pedal,  and  hold  it  out  throughout  the  arpeggio. 
Grade  IV. 

ELEPHANT  DANCE— W.  E.  HAESCHE. 

Mr.  William  E.  Haesche  has  not  been  represented 
previously  in  The  Etude  music  pages.  He  is  a well- 
known  composer  and  educator  whom  it  is  a pleasure 
to  introduce  to  our  readers.  His  Elephant  Dance  is  a 
characteristic  number  taken  from  a set  of  teaching 
pieces  entitled  The  Passing  Show.  It  is  a rollicking 
composition  with  a very  taking  rhythmic  swing,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  appreciated.  Grade  HI. 


J.  LAURENCE  ERB. 

Mr.  Erb  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 1877,  and  after 
graduating  at  High  School 
he  took  up  music  study  in 
earnest.  Preliminary  work 
had  been  accomplished  un- 
der A.  W.  Weiser,  of  Potts- 
town.  Pa.  In  New  York  his 
teachers  included  Dudley 
Buck,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley, 
R.  II.  Woodman,  11.  W. 
Greene  and  11.  R.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Erb  has  held  many  im- 
portant organist  appoint- 
ments, was  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  1905-13,  and 
has  now  been  appointed  to  a similar  post  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  He  has  composed  much  excellent 
music,  written  a life  of  Brahms,  and  been  a frequent 
contributor  to  this  and  other  journals.  Mr.  Erb’s  The 
Call  to  Battle  is  one  of  the  numbers  in  his  suite  which 
was  awarded  the  fourth  prize  in  Class  4 of  the  recent 
contest.  This  particular  class  comprised  teaching 
pieces  in  various  styles.  1 he  Cal!  to  Battle  is  a very 
characteristic  number,  which  is  exceedingly  telling  and 
picturesque  for  a piece  of  so  easy  a grade.  It  will 
require  a forceful  manner  of  interpretation  with  large 
tone.  Grade  \\'/i. 


DANSE  CARACTER1 STIQUE — A.  PAULSEN. 

Danse  Caracteristique  is  a jolly  and  rather  eccentri 
number  which  will  prove  instructive  as  well  as  enter 
taining.  In  order  to  gain  the  best  effect  it  should  b 
played  with  considerable  rapidity  and  with  brisk  finge 
action.  Grade  III. 

DENGOZO— E.  NAZARETH. 

The  various  dances  which  are  so  popular  at  th 
present  time,  having  almost  displaced  the  more  con 
ventional  society  dances,  such  as  the  waltz,  etc.,  requin 
a style  of  music  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Maxixe, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  recent,  is  very  frequently 
danced  to  the  Dcngoso  by  Nazareth,  and  we  have, 
included  this  composition  in  our  music  pages  as  an 
interesting  novelty.  The  rhythm  of  the  accompaniment 
may  seem  a little  tricky  at  first,  but  as  it  is  not  played 
in  rapid  time,  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 
Grade  III. 

YEOMAN'S  SONG— H.  W.  WAREING. 

This  interesting  number  is  taken  from  a set  of  three i 
characteristic  pieces  by  Mr.  Wareing,  entitled  The  Old- 
Castle.  Yeoman’s  Song  is  in  the  good  old  English 
style ; bluff  and  wholesome ; a diatonic  melody  with  bold 
harmonies.  Grade  III. 

TWILIGHT  SCENE— M.  LOEB-EVANS. 

Twilight  Scene  is  an  easy  drawing-room  piece,  very 
graceful  and  melodious.  When  well  played  this  com- 
position should  sound  more  difficult  and  pretentious! 
than  it  really  is.  This  is  a good  quality  in  a teaching) 
piece.  Grade  III. 

YOUTHFUL  AMBITION— E.  F.  CHRISTIANI. 

This  is  a jolly  little  teaching  piece.  Nearly  every 
musical  small  boy  at  some  time  or  other  dreams  of 
being  a drum  major  when  he  grows  up.  Young  students 
cannot  fail  to  enjoy  this  piece.  Grade  II. 

BEETHOVEN— G.  L.  SPAULDING. 

This  is  another  one  of  Mr.  Spaulding’s  Souvenirs 
which  have  become  so  very  popular.  In  this  number 
the  well-known  theme  from  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Sonate  Pathetique  is  introduced.  Grade  II. 

THE  FOUR-HAND  NUMBERS. 

La  Bella  Gondolicra,  by  A.  Sartorio,  is  an  original 
duet  number,  very  graceful  and  characteristic.  There 
are  but  few  good  pieces  of  the  barcarolle  type  written 
for  four  hands.  Grade  I IT. 

R.  S.  Morrison’s  Alumni  Reunion  March  has  proven 
very  popular  as  a piano  solo.  As  arranged  for  four 
hands  it  gains  an  additional  sonority.  The  introduction 
of  the  melody  Auld  Lang  Syne  will  prove  a popular 
feature. 

LEGENDE  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO). 

H.  WIENIAWSKI. 

After  the  exhaustive  lesson  upon  this  composition  by 
Maud  Powell,  to  be  found  on  another  page,  little  further 
needs  to  be  said.  The  Legende  by  Wieniawski  is  one  of 
the  standard  violin  solos,  really  in  a class  by  itself. 

AT  EVENING  (PIPE  ORGAN)— R.  KINDER. 

This  is  a very  pretty  slow  movement  by  a popular 
American  organist  and  composer.  Mr.  Kinder  regard- 
this  as  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  we  are  inclined  ti 
agree  with  him.  Follow  out  very  carefully  the  registra- 
tion as  indicated  by  the  composer. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Brackett’s  fine  setting  of  the  beautiful 
English  hymn,  Savior  Breathe  an  Evening  Blessing, 
will  appeal  to  all  choir  singers.  This  is  one  of  Mr. 
Brackett’s  best  songs. 

Mr.  Geo.  II.  Nevin’s  new  song,  When  the  Kye  Come 
llame,  has  all  the  charms  for  which  the  songs  of  bonnie 
Scotland  are  so  well  known  and  so  much  beloved.  The 
quaint  old  poem,  so  rich  in  color,  has  been  set  by  one 
who  knows  vocal  music  to  a degree  surpassed  by  few. 
This  song  will  appeal  alike  to  voca'  teachers  and  to 
recital  singers. 
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The  Music  of  the  Warring  Nations 

By  FREDERICK  H.  MARTENS 


GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

Every  nation  engaged  in  the  present  ap- 
palling European  struggle  can  boast  of 
noble  battle  songs,  hallowed  by  tradition 
and  associated  with  the  great  and  heroic 
deeds  of  her  past  history.  In  the  case 
of  Germany,  for  instance,  we  have,  first 
and  foremost,  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein.  It 
is  above  all  others  the  war  hymn  of  Im- 
peril Germany,  of  that  united  German 
nation  born  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870-71.  Though  the  present  issue  is 
in  reality  a race  war,  still  the  fact  that 
France  is  once  more  arrayed  against  her 
ancient  antagonist,  as  well  as  its  own 
glorious  associations  will  not  allow  this 
stirring  melody  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
German  soldiers  of  to-day.  In  addition 
to  this  great  battle-song,  the  individual 
states  of  the  Germanic  confederacy  have 
each  their  own  war  hymn:  The  Prus- 

sian infantry-man  will  sing,  Ich  bin  ein 
Preusse  (I  am  a Prussian),  a battle  hymn, 
which  like  the  Song  of  the  Sword  of  the 
German  cavalry  is  a legacy  of  Germany  s 
struggle  for  freedom  against  Napoleon  I 
in  1813.  The  composer  of  I am  a Prus- 
sian, August  Neiihardt,  could  hardly  fail 
to  give  his  song  the  right  martial  r’n8> 
for  he  served  in  the  field  as  an  oboist  in 
the  band  of  a batallion  of  sharpshooters 
of  the  Prussian  guard.  Prussia  also 
shares  with  Saxony  that  well-nigh  uni- 
versal national  hymn,  God  save  the  King 
(America') . The  Prussian  version,  Hcil 
dir  um  Siegerkrans  (Hail  thee,  with 
laurel  crowned)  was  first  printed  in  1790. 
the  Saxon  version,  Gott  segne  Sachsen- 
land  (God  bless  the  Saxon  land)  appear- 
ing later.  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  the 
various  smaller  principalities  which  make 
up  the  empire,  also  have  individual  battle 
hymns  of  their  own. 

'Haydn’s  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser 
(God  save  the  Emperor  Francis),  the 
beautiful  national  hymn  of  Germany  s 
ally,  Austria,  is  too  well  known  to  call 
for  description.  It  is  quite  possible,  how- 
ever, when  we  consider  the  isolated  posi- 
tions of  these  Teuton  nations  as  opposed 
to  the  remaining  great  European  powers, 
that  the  old  Austrian  text  will  be  forgot- 
ten. The  stirring  verses  written  to  the 
melody  of  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben, 
in  1841,  Deutschland,  Deutschland  uber 
alles  (Germany,  Germany,  above  all), 
make  a broader  appeal  to  all  men  of  Ger- 
man blood. 

In  connection  with  Austria,  the  famous 
Hungarian  national  hymn,  the  Rakoczy 
March,  should  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the 
fact  that  the  Hungarians  are  excellent 
soldiers,  and  especially  susceptible  to  the 
appeal  of  their  inspiring  national  hymn. 

Turning  to  Germany’s  antagonists,  we 
find  that  France,  England  and  Russia 
have  each  their  battle  hymn  par  excel- 
lence. 


ing  up  hope  of  reinforcement,  and  deci- 
mated by  artillery,  at  length  abandoned 
the  smoking  ruins  of  Bazeilles,  and  began 
a disorderly  retreat.  A staff  officer  riding 
to  meet  them  and  announce  the  speedy 
arrival  of  supports,  was  almost  carried 
away  by  the  torrent  of  fugitives.  A regi- 
mental band  was  drawn  up  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  the  musicians  dejectedly 
watching  the  flight  of  their  brothers-in- 
arms.  An  inspiration  seizes  the  officer. 
“La  Marseillaise,”  he  cries  to  the  leader, 
“quick,  play  it!”  The  strains  of  the  glori- 
ous martial  hymn  rise  on  the  air,  the  flee- 
ing soldiers  begin  to  stop  and  join  in  the 
song,  and  such  is  its  power  that  those 
who  were  most  eager  in  their  flight  now 
head  the  reformed  column,  which  once 
more  advances  upon  the  contested  village 
and  takes  it  in  spite  of  all  resistance. 

The  Belgian  national  hymn,  La  Braban- 
qonne  ( Who’d  have  believed) , calls  for 
mention,  for  Belgium  in  practice  is  now 
the  ally  of  France,  not  in  theory.  It  is 
a genuine  war  song,  a true  child  of 
liberty,  for  it  commemorates  the  break- 
ing away  of  Belgium  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Dutch  in  1830.  And  as  it  is  the  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  neutrality  which  has 
supplied  the  ostensible  motive  of  Eng- 
land’s entering  the  arena ; and  as  there 
is  a possibility  that  an  English  army  of 
invasion  may  debark  at  Antwerp,  the  capi- 
tal of  Belgium,  the  Belgian  and  English 
battle  hymns  may  still  be  heard  side  by 
side. 

ENGLAND. 

God  save  the  King  is  beyond  question 
the  supreme  war  hymn  of  Great  Britain, 
as  is  La  Marseillaise  of  France.  But 
both  the  British  Navy  and  the  British 
Army  have  their  distinctive  battle  songs. 
For  the  navy  there  is  Dr.  Arne  s famous 
Rule  Britannia  (1740)— which  may  yet 
wake  the  echoes  of  the  cliffs  of  Helgoland 
on  the  victorious  eve  of  some  hard  con- 
tested naval  battle— while  the  army  re- 
joices in  that  stirring  march  known  as 
The  British  Grenadiers.  Grenadiers  were 
companies  of  men  bearing  hand-grenades 
with  which  they  ran  forward  and  cast  at 
the  foe.  Such  troops  are  a 'thing  of  the 
past  in  all  armies.  At  present  the  name 
grenadier  alone  remains,  but  in  the  days 
of  good  Queen  Anne,  when  the  song  was 
written,  British  grenadiers  fought  all  over 
Belgium  and  Holland  against  the  French, 
their  allies  of  to-day.  We  need  not  say 
to  whom  the  three  songs:  Scots  wha  hae, 
The  Wearing  of  the  Green  and  Men  of 
Harlech  appeal  to  especially.  The  first 
and  last  are  distinctly  war  songs. 
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FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 

It  is  a question  whether  La  Marseillaise 
has  ever  been  surpassed  as  a war  song. 
Born  of  the  throes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, it  is  associated  with  the  victories 
of  the  ragged  soldiers  of  the  first  republic 
against  the  trained  and  disciplined  armies 
of  the  united  kings  of  Europe.  It  has 
survived  all  dynastic  and  political  changes, 
and  as  a direct  incentive  to  heroism  on 
the  battlefield  is  only  to  be  compared 
with  some  of  the  great  songs  of  our 
Civil  War.  It  has  been  the  inspirer  of 
many  a brave  deed.  A tale  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  recalls  a stirring  instance 
of  its  power.  It  was  during  the  battles 
around  Sedan.  An  outlying  village,  Ba- 
zeilles, had  been  heroically  defended  by 
French  soldiers  for  many  hours  against 
the  onslaught  of  a numerically  far  super- 
ior Bavarian  corps.  The  defenders,  giv- 


SLAV. 

Like  the  other  warring  nations,  the 
Russians  have  marching  songs  old  and 
new,  which  horse  and  foot  are  accus- 
tomed to  sing  in  order  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  long  road.  But  their  mag- 
nificent war  hymn — for  it  is  magnificent 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
to  order  by  Lwoff  at  the  command  of  the 
autocrat  Nicholas  I — is  the  battle  song 
of  militant  Panslavism.  Together  with 
the  Servian  national  air,  Arise,  ye  Serv- 
ians (which  sprang  up  while  Servia  was 
at  war  with  Hungary  in  1848),  it  may 
yet  be  heard  by  the  citizens  of  besieged 
cities  in  Austria  and  Germany.  The  Serv- 
ian national  hymn,  however,  is  a military 
march  song  which  musically  falls  far 
short  of  its  Russian  companion,  God  save 
the  Czar. 

Musical  beauty  aside,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  the  general  interests  of  civilization, 
that  Lwoff’s  hymn  may  never  be  intoned 
by  the  thousand  voiced  chorus  of  a vic- 
torious Russian  army,  to  mingle  with 
the  Te  Deums  pealed  forth  by  conquered 
bells  in  Leipzig  or  Berlin. 
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THE  ETUDE 


— — before  you 
purchase  any  piano 

be’  su>  r l o read  "Tin • Pith  of  the  Piano  Problem 
tht  fj-fiagc  booklet.  which  we  are  prepared  to  send 
/>ee  without  obligation  to  all  leaders  of  ’"The 
Jit  tide"  who  may  be  coat  emplatmg  the  purchase 
oj  a piano. 

This  booklet  tells  the  important  things  to  look  for, 
and  the  pitfalls  to  avoid,  in  .selecting  a piano. 

bar  too  many  pianos  have  merely  a beautiful  exterior 
finish,  while  t he  interior  of  the  piano — the  part  you  don't 
see,  but  by  fa • the  most  important — is  slighted  or 
cheapened.  The  pleasure  derived  from  such  pianos  is 
ephemeral  and  fieeting.  Not  so  the  world-renowned 
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and  rare  tome,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving  om  l eadeis  the  cream  of  reading  from 
contemporary  journals  m all  languages , and  from  the  most  stimulating  books. 


“ The  Piano  of  Permanent  Tone” 

A piano  is  for  a great  many  people  a life-time  pur- 
chase!  Why  make  such  an  important  purchase  without 
knowing  for  yourself  just  what  you  are  doing?  “Th  : 
Pith  tells  you.  It  gives  TESTS  by  which  you  can 
judge  the  quality  of  different  pianos. 

Write  for  this  booklet  if  you  contemplate,  even  re- 
motely, exchanging  your  piano  or  purchasing  a new 
piano.  \ou  will  find  it  not  at  all  dry  or  technical,  but 
live  and  interesting. 

When  you  write  vve  shall  consider  it  a favor  if  you  will 
mention  the  make  and  age  of  your  present  piano  (if  you 
have  one)  so  that  vve  can  classify  your  inquiry  and 
take  proper  care  of  it.  Writing  for  this  booklet  does 
not  put  you  under  the  slightest  obligation.  Write 
to-dav . mentioning  “The  Etude.” 

SOHMER  & CO.,  Piano  and  Player  Piano  Makers 
FIFTH  AVE.  AT  32ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Necessity  for  Newspapers. 

There  exist  certain  things  so  obvious  that 
many  people  overlook  them:  the  things  which 
stare  one  right  in  the  face  are  most  often 
entirely  ignored.  And  to  attach  this  state- 
ment to  the  world  of  art  I must  draw  atten- 
tion to  tile  fact  that  the  prerequisite  to  all 
true  artistic  value  is  the  rapatiilit p of  creat- 
ing somethin <j  new.  Though  why  this  should 
be  so  I cannot  say,  but  one  uas  only  to  look 
at  history  to  become  conscious  of  this  most 
obvious  of  all  things.  Every  great  man  has 
invented  a style,  and  for  that  reason  he 
still  “lives”  when  he  has  long  been  dead. 
In  talking  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
\\  agner  ; in  talking  of  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley, 
we  are  not  only  talking  of  men  but  of  styles. 

I am.  of  course,  aware  that  people  with  a 
fondness  for  mere  controversy  have  often 
advanced  the  old  argument  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  one  politely 
agrees  with  them  ; but  then  we  are  naturally 
ru  t proposing  to  create  something  out  of 
nothing',  hut  to  form  a new  combination  out 
of  pre-existing  tilings.  Indeed,  the  whole 
ratter  can  be  formed  in  a short  sentence: 
to  create  something  beautiful  o'ne  must  al- 
ways create  something  new.  But  although 
this  lie  so,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  danger 
of  reversing  the  matter,  and  presuppose  that 
because  a thing  is  new  it  must  inevitably  be 
beautiful. 

The  man  who  labored  with  the  intention 
of  merely  creating  something  new  would 
probably  end  in  creating  a monster,  in  fact, 
t lie  artist  who  wandered  altogether  too  far 
from  pre-existing  conventions  would  be  in- 
comprehensible, since  the  human  understand- 
ing can  only  function  within  certain  limits 
consistent  with  its  present  stage  of  evolu- 
tion. That  it  will  o'ne  day  become  much  en- 
larged is  hardly  a matter  of  doubt,  and  it 
is  the  business  of  philosophy,  art,  music, 
and  poetry  to  enlarge  it — and  how?  By 
giving  it  something  new — something1,  so  to 
speak,  “ahead"  for  it  to  work  upon  and  thus 
exercise  it,  and,  let  us  also  add,  elevate  it. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  great  artist  is 
before  everything  else  an  inventor,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  lie  is  an  honest  inventor 
who  tries  to  invent  a beautiful  thing;  and 
he  himself  can  alone  he  the  judge  of  its 
beauty,  for  he  alone  kno'ws  where  is  his 
own  goal.  lie  creates,  as  it  were,  a langu- 
age which  at  first  nobody  can  understand, 
until  familiarity  with  it  lias  caused  them  to 
learn  it,  and  on  that  account  nearly  every 
genius  is  hounded  down  when  he  first  make's 
his  appearance  on  t lie  horizon,  whereas  later 
on  he  is  admired  and  worshipped. — Cyril 
Scott  in  a lecture  before  the  Fabian  Society 
( London ) . 

Something  About  “America.” 

Tnu  strength  of  the  anthem  is  its  general 
appeal  ; it  is  appropriate  for  all  occasions 
and  professions.  The  Star-Syanyled  lie  niter 
is  somewhat  out  of  place  except  for  those* 
whose  patriotism  depends  on  physical  force, 
and  another  objection  to  this  famous  melody 
is  that  untrained  men’s  voices  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  high  notes.  J.  S.  Barrows 
.says  that  S.  F.  Smith,  tin*  author  of  Ante  rice, 
when  he  found  the  tune  in  a German  music 
hook,  did  not  at  the  time  know  it  was  similar 
to  God  Save  the  Kiny.  Mr.  Smith  told  him, 
in  talking  over  the  origin  of  the  hymn,  that 
it  was  not  intended  for  a national  anthem. 

It  was  composed  in  February,  1832,  hut  not 
immediately  used.  “Without  attempting  to 
translate  or  imitate  the  original,  I was  led,” 
Mr.  Smith  stated,  “on  tin*  impulse  of  the 
moment,  to  write  the  hymn  now  called 
‘America.*  I did  not  intend  it  for  a national 
hymn,  blit  laid  it  aside,  and  a few  months 
later  gave  it,  with  the  music  from  the  Ger- 
man book,  to  Lowell  Mason,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise it  was  sung  the  following  Fourth  of 
duly  on  the  occasion  of  a Sunday-school 
celebration  in  Bark  Street  Ghurch,  Boston.” 
-The  Churchman  i New  York). 


gave  you  the  impression  that  she  was  sing- 
ing to  you  personally.  She  was  willowy  of 
figure,  with  fascinating  eyes  and  hair  of  a 
peculiar  ashen  blonde.  She  was  the  most 
diplomatic  creature  in  the  stage  world  and 
made  friends  of  all  who  came  under  her  spell. 

She  also  had  a keen  sense  of  humor  and 
was  a most  delightful  Bohemian  comrade. 
I was  present  on  the  occasion  of  a birthday 
party  she  gave,  and  after  the  dinner  she 
presented  the  program  for  the  night’s  per- 
formance, which  lasted  far  “ayant  the  twal.” 
It  included  a burlesque  of  the  garden  scene 
in  J a ust,  Brignoli  doing  the  title  role  and 
.Nilsson  that  of  Gretchen,  both  in  full  evening 
dress;  a performance  of  Money  Musk  and 
rJ  he  Arkansas  Traveler  by  Yieuxtemps ; Ver- 
ier, the  baritone,  doing  a grotesque  dance 
to  the  great  violinist’s  music  ; a travesty  by 
Annie  Louise  Cary  ; a cake-walk  in  which 
the  artists  imitated  different  instruments, 
Nilsson  herself  doing  the  trombone  to  perfec- 
tion. But  the  funniest  feature  of  it  all,  to 
me,  was  the  serious  facial  expression’  of 
vieuxtemps  as  he  played  The  Arkansas  Tra- 
tilct  with  all  the  finish  lie  would  have  given 
to  his  own  concerto,  for  he  had  not  a 
spark  of  humor  and  was  only  wheedled  into 
taking  part  in  the  function  by  the  irresistible 
tact  of  Nilsson.  She  is  now  an  e’derly  lady 
living  in  her  old  Swedish  home,  where  she  is 
the  idol  of  the  villagers.  Not  long  ago  I 
had  a letter  from  her  recalling  the  birthday 
revel  in  Chicago  and  saying  that  she  had 
.lust  celebrated  another,  her  sixtieth  some- 
thing, and  had  sung  to  the  villagers  a folk 
song  / Think  I Am  Just  Fourteen,  and  I 
,h)uld  not  he  surprised  if  sin*  meant  it. 

"Lheu  l fui/arcs  an n i"  means  little  to  her. 

Gno.  1\  t pton  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Musician. 

How  Henselt  Kept  Ilis  Hands  in  Order 

c.  In  St.  Petersburg  Henselt  played  every 
(Sunday  for  hours  in  his  salon.  Among  those 
who  listened  were  members  of  the  highest 
Russian  aristocracy  (in  the  homes  of  many 
ol  whom,  as  in  the  Czar’s  palace,  lie  gave 
lessons).  ne  paid  no  attention  to  any  one 
on  these  occasions,  playing  as  if  hr  were  all 
alone,  repeating  things  that  pleased  him  and 
indulging  in  other  eccentricities.  His  public 
performances  in  concert  halls  he  discontinued 
because  of  his  nervousness  and  the  difficulty 
he  . had  in  keeping  his  lingers  in  proper  con- 
dition. He  had  been  obliged,  during  his  ca- 
leer  as  a virtuoso,  to  devote  most  of  his  time 
to  practicing  on  the  piano  or  on  a toneless 
keyboard.  In  default  of  such  he  would  exer- 
cise his  fingers  on  the  arms  or  shoulders  of 
those  who  happened  to  sit  near  him.  He 
kept  up  the  practice  fill  the  moment  when 
ho  was  called  on  to  play  ; whereupon  lie  has- 
tened on  the  stage  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  to  keep  them  warm.  His  playing  was 
remarkable  particularly  for  tin*  beauty  of 
tone. 

As  a teacher  Henselt  had  tile  curious  habit 
ot  making  two,  three  or  even  more  pupils 
play  different  pieces  at  the  same  time  in  tile 
same  room.  By  so  doing.  Ik*  maintained, 
they  would  learn  to  concent  rate  their  atten- 
tion on  what  they  were  doing.  It  must  have 
sounded  like  Sclionberg. — Fveuiin/  Post  (New 
York) . 
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A Pen  Picture  of  Christine  Nilsson 

Ciihistinio  Nilsson,  (hough  younger,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Fatli.  As  a child  she  was 
a street  singer  in  Wexio.  Sweden,  but  by 
virtue  of  her  indomitable  will  and  industry, 
as  well  as  native  talent,  sin*  rose  rapidly  and 
at  last  made  an  international  reputation  for 
herself.  In  the  memorable  contests  between 
Mapleson  and  Abbey  she  was  more  than 
enec  pitted  against  Patti  and  in  some  re- 
spects was  her  superior,  for  she  was  far 
more  dramatic.  Her  superb  presentation  of 
Valentin  in  The  I/ufjuenots  and  of  Alice  in 
Ifobcrt  the  Peril  showed  (bat  clearly  enough. 
Her  voice  was  not  quite  as  pure  or  flexible 
as  Patti’s,  but  she  bad  a sotto  race  that 
was  entrancing  in  effect,  and  a dramatic 
climax  that  was  thrilling.  She  was  a very 
Impressive  oratorio  singer  also  and  Patti 
never  ventured  into  sacred  opera.  If  Patti 
could  hold  an  audience  with  The  Twist  Pose 
of  Summer.  Nilsson  could  set  people  wild 
with  My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  She  always 


1 lie  little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  at 
the  present  moment  is  lighting  so  desperately 
for  its  life,  was  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  House  of  Ilapsburg  as  long  ago  as  1477. 
in  1 •>•».»  it  passed  with  Holland  under  the 
sway  of  the  Spanish  throne.  Holland  threw 
<>ll  the  Spanish  yoke  in  15(58,  and  in  151X5 
Belgium  freed  herself. 

’Flu*  list  of  Flemish,  Dutch  and  Belgian 
artists  is  long  and  illustrious.  Such  names 
as  Rembrandt  and  Uuysdnel,  of  Holland, 
and  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  of  Flanders,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  place  tin*  painters  of  tin* 
Netherlands  on  a plane  with  the  composers 
of  Germany. 

In  music  the  Netherlands  have  played  an 
important  part.  The  Flemish  polyphonic 
writers  are  credited  with  having  taught 
Europe  how  to  compose,  although  the  early 
school  of  Flanders  lets  left  no  composition  of 
importance.  From  1570  to  14.30  is  the  first 
period  of  the  Flemish  school  of  music,  and 
fin*  fourth  school  came  to  an  end  about 
1 500. 

Dufoy,  of  (’hi may,  went  to  Rome  in  1380 
and  became  a member  of  the  Papal  choir. 
Adrian  Willaert  was  the  founder  of  the 
Venetian  school,  and  Orlando  di  Lassus  was 
one  of  the  greatest  musiciatw  of  his  time. 

In  more  modern  times  Belgium  has  given 
the  world  the  composers  Gretrv  horn  at 
Liege  in  1741,  and  Cesar  Franck,  born  in 
the  same  old  famous  city  in  1822. 

Cesar  Thomson,  horn  in  1857  at  Liege; 
Henri  Vieuxtemns,  horn  in  1820  at  Verviers  ; 
Oxide  Musin,  born  in  1854  near  Liege,  and 
Eugene  \save,  born  in  1858  at  Liege,  make 
a pretty  good  quartet  of  violinists  for  so 
small  a country. — The  Musical  Courier  (New 
York). 
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Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 


the  importance  of  colora- 
tura. 


By  the  Well  Known  American 
Prima  Donna, 

YVONNE  DE  TREV1LLE. 


Did  you  ever  look  up  the  definition  of 
coloratura  in,  say,  Grove’s  Dictionary. 
Here  is  what  you  will  find : 

“Coloratur — Vocal  music  colored, 

that  is,  ornamented  by  runs  and  rapid 
passages  or  divisions,  where  each  syllable 
of  the  word  has  two  or  more  notes  to  it. 

It  is  what  the  old  school  called  figurato, 
figured.  Coloratur  may  be  employed  in 
slow  or  fast  airs,  plaintiff  or  passionate 
—almost  all  the  great  airs  contain  ex- 
amples of  it.  The  air  'Rejoice  Greatly 
from  The  Messiah  contains  both  plain 
and  coloratur  passages.” 

In  the  time  of  Mozart  and  up  to  the 
early  period  of  Verdi’s  composition,  every 
singer  was  expected  to  have  a long  range, 
good  execution,  a trill,  etc.,  and  both 
German  and  Ital.an  schools  of  singing 
had,  then,  as  they  should  have  now,  the 
same  basis. 

Nowadays,  however,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, only  coloratura  sopranos  can  sing 
Mozart,  Bellini  and  Donizetti  arias, 
though  it  is  just  as  natural  to  study  colo- 
ratura'as  dramatic  or  declamatory  song 
and  should  be  just  as  general. 

That  we  shall  revert  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  vocal  training  is  undoubtedly  true, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  American  pupil 
is  in  far  too  great  a hurry  to  spend  eight1 
years  in  preparatory  study,  and  two  or 
three  years  is  generally  all  they  can  be 
induced  to  devote  to  the  art  of  song.  The 
division  of  that  time  is  therefore  most 
important. 

First  and  foremost  should  come  breath 
control,  the  basis  of  proper  voice  place- 
ment. 

I advocate  the  practice  of  breathing  ex- 
ercises before  arising  in  the  morning. 
Inhale  quickly  and  exhale  slowly,  counting 
aloud  on  the  breath,  and  lying  flat  on  the 
back.  Repeat  this  exercise  ten  times 
every  morning  and  you  will  soon  see  the 
beneficial  effect. 

When  beginning  the  “Vocalizes”  it  is 
also  well  to  breathe  deeply  two  or  three 
times  between  each  exercise. 

Purity  and  evenness  of  tone  and  perfect 
time  are  indispensable  to  the  study  of  the 
“vocalizes” — Lightness,  flexibility  and  ex- 
tension of  the  range  will  follow,  with  two 
hours,  divided  into  quarter-hours,  of  con- 
scientious practice  every  day,  especially 
when  most  of  the  practicing  is  done 
“piano.” 

Every  singer  should  have  in  their  range 
at  least  one  tone  higher  and  one  tone 
lower  than  used  in  songs,  arias,  or  operas, 
but  these  tones  should  be  acquired  very 
slowly. 

It  sometimes  happens,  as  in  my  own 
case,  that  the  range  is  naturally  very  long 
and  one  has  no  need  to  acquire  these  extra 
tones.  The  work  is  then  reduced  to  mak- 
ing the  voice  even  throughout,  and  after 
the  first  eighteen  months  of  vocal  work 
each  coloratura  soprano  or  his  teacher 
should  be  able  to  compile  a short  series 
of  exercises  which  would  keep  the  voice 
pliable  and  in  condition  for  the  study  of 
Mozart,  Gluck,  Haydn,  etc. 


Some  people  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  the  modern  composers  write  noth- 
ing for  the  coloratura  soprano,  and  pu- 
pils sometimes  give  that  as  an  excuse  for 
not  practicing  their  scales,  trills,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
pieces  of  coloratura  written  has  been 
done  by  the  modern  of  moderns — Rich- 
ard Strauss.  Taking  the  voice  for 

granted,  I would  say  that  an  artistic 
singer,  and  especially  a coloratura  soprano 
singer,  is  akin  to  genius  for  she  must  have 
“an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.” 


Yvonne  de  Treville. 

BREATHING,  ITS  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE  IN  SINGING. 


BY  DR.  HERBERT  SANDERS. 


The  study  of  breathing  in  its  relation 
to  singing  is  treated  at  length  in  every 
vocal  text-book.  There  are  points  of 
importance,  however,  which  text-books 
seem  to  evade  by  entirely  or  partly  ig- 
noring. Then  again  there  are  so  many 
conflicting  theories  on  the  subject  that  the 
student  is  often  nonplussed  as  to  which 
theory  ’to  adapt.  Other  writers  are  so 
exhaustive  that  they  exhaust  the  reader 
and  leave  him  in  the  dark  as  to  how  to 
proceed  practically.  I believe  the  sub- 
ject can  be  treated  briefly  and  thoroughly, 
that  singers  agree  in  the  fundamentals  of 
the  art,  and  that  conflicting  theories  can 
be  harmonized  or  proved  to  be  wrong. 
The  subject  can  be  clearly  divided  by 
asking  the  usual  questions : 

(1)  Where  to  breathe:  Nasal  versus 
Mouth  Breathing. 

(2)  How  to  breathe:  Method. 

(3)  When  to  breathe:  in  Song. 

NASAL  BREATHING. 

(1)  Here  at  the  start  we  meet  with  a^ 
conflietion  of  opinion  as  to  whether,  for 
the  purpose  of  singing,  it  is  correct  to 
inhale  through  the  mouth  or  nose.  I will 
quote  a writer  who  favors  the  latter: 
“While  practicing  these  exercises  (and 
usually  in  singing)  breath  should  enter 
the  lungs  through  the  nose.  When  in- 
haled in  this  way  the  air  passes  over  the 
vocal  chords  and  into  the  lungs  both 
filtered,  moistened  and  warmed.  The 
small  hairs  of  the  nose  filter  the  air,  the 


mucus  which  covers  the  mucous  mem- 
brane moistens  it,  and  the  numerous 
blood-vessels  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  warm  the  air  as  it  passes 
into  the  pharynx,  and  further  on  into  the 
lungs.  These  three  conditions  of  the  air 
are  necessary  to  preserve  a healthy  state 
of  the  vocal  organs  and  lungs.” 

This  can  be  regarded  as  a representa- 
tive opinion  of  the  advocates  of  nasal 
breathing.  As  a statement  of  the  case  in 
favor  of  nasal  breathing  as  the  usual  or 
ordinary  method  it  is  incontrovertible. 
Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  take  into  consideration  mouth-breath- 
ing at  all  and  since  it  is  possible  and 
easy  to  breathe  through  the  mouth  it 
seems  reasonable  that  at  some  time  we 
shoyld  do  so.  Further,  it  ignores  the 
question  of  nasal-breathing,  its  relation 
to,  and  its  effect  on  tone.  This  the 
writer  of  the  following  does : 


MOUTH  BREATHING. 

“We  would  again  urge  that  in  every 
inistance  of  phonation  in  either  singer  or 
speaker,  the  breath  be  taken  through  the 
open  mouth1.  Only  in  this  way  can 
enough  breath  be  inhaled  in  the  mere 
moment  available  for  this  purpose.  Often 
the  singer  or  actor  must  take  breath  with 
absolutely  the  greatest  rapidity  possible, 
and  the  narrow  passages  of  the  nose  do 
not  suffice  to  admit  enough  air  within 
the  time  for  action. 

“But  even  more  important,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  that  when  breath  is  taken 
through  the  nostrils  the  singer  may  find 
that  on  opening  his  mouth  to  sing,  the 
tongue  and  soft  palate  are  in  an  unfav- 
orable position  for  good  tone-production, 
his  sounds  may  be  muffled,  throaty;  but 
if  breath  be  inhaled  through  the  open 
mouth,  and  not  through  the  nose  at  all, 
the  tongue  tends  to  lie  flat,  and  this  or- 
gan and  other  parts  assume  the  correct 
position  for  good  intonation. 

“Mouth-breathing,  for  the  purposes  of 
tone-production,  is  the  only  method  which 
has  physiological  justification.” 

A glance  at  these  two  statements  will 
readily  convince  the  student  that  for 
singing  the  weight  of  argument  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  mouth-breathing,  and 
when  he  knows  that  the  great  singers 
have  always  adopted  mouth-breathing — 
Albani,  Lind,  Santley,  Lloyd,  Reeves,  etc. 
— he  is  sure  of  following  the  best  ex- 
amples. 

The  ability  to  control  the  breath  means 
the  ability  to  control  the  voice.  It  is 
easy  to  take  a big  breath  but  not  so  easy 
to  control  it  when  inhaled.  It  is  on  the 
mastery  of  the  expiration  that  vocal 
control  largely  rests.  Apart  from  sing- 
ing we  make  no  attempt  to  control  the 
inhalation  or  expiration  of  breath:  both 
are  involuntary  processes.  But  this 
breathing  is  not  adequate  for  singing, 
hence  the  direction  to  “breathe  naturally” 
is  unscientific.  The  average  lung  capac- 
ity of  a man  in  sleep  is  about  a quart  of 
air:  the  capacity  with  the  intention  of 
singing  is  about  four  quarts.  The  aver- 
age capacity  of  a woman  in  sleep  is  about 
a pint  and  a half  and  about  three  quarts 
with  the  intention  of  singing,  broifi  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  “ordinary”  breathing 
and  breathing  for  singing  (“extraordi 
nary”  breathing)  are  very  different  in 
capacity  and  activity  if  not  in  method. 

As  in  pianoforte  and  violin  playing  it 
is  essential  to  preserve  a supple  condition 
of  hand  and  arm  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
highest  technique:  for  the  vocal  student 
it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  necessary  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  supple  conditions  of 
the  vocal  muscles  in  pursuit  of  vocal 
technique.  The  art  of  “extraordinary” 
breathing  is  inclined,  if  the  student  he 
careless,  to  interfere  with  these  supple 
muscular  conditions.  To  avoid  unnece:- 
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sary  muscular  tension  and  to  preserve  the 
open  throat  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  breath  is  controlled  by  the  organs  of 
respiration,  and  not  by  the  throat.  Cres- 
centi  affirmed  that  “the  art  of  singing  is 
looseness  of  the  neck  and  the  voice  above 
the  breath,”  i.  c.,  throat,  tongue  and  jaw 
should  he  free  from  any  rigidity  and  un- 
conscious in  their  action,  that  the  breath 
should  be  controlled  by  the  muscles 
inside  the  body  under  the  voice,  so’ 
that  the  tone  can  be  felt,  as  it  were,  to 
rest  upon  it.  This  freedom  of  muscular 
action  and  its  accompanying  absence  of 
sensation  was  expressed  by  the  old  sing- 
ers in  their  saying,  “The  Italian  has  no 
throat.” 

The  proper  method  of  breathing  is  sim- 
ply and  clearly  illustrated  by  the  old- 
fashioned  pair  of  blow-bellows  in  opera- 
tion. To  fill  the  bellows  with  air  the 
handles  are  pulled  away  from  each  other; 
to  retain  the  air  they  are  kept  apart ; to 
expel  the  air  they  are  brought  together, 
Qr  if  placed  on  a table  they  will  collapse 
by  their  own  weight  and  elasticity.  Simi- 
larly in  singing  we  inhale  by  expanding 
the  ribs ; we  retain  the  inhaled  air  by 
keeping  the  ribs  expanded ; we  exhale  by 
allowing  the  ribs  to  come  together  again. 
All  action  is  confined  to  the  breathing 
muscles  and  the  only  effort  required  is 
enough  to  expand  the  ribs  upward  and 
outward,  to  hold  them  in  their  expanded 
position  and  finally  to  allow  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  contracted  position 
in  harmony  with  the  musical  phrase,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  long  or  short,  soft  or 
loud. 

As  the  lungs  are  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top  and  the  ribs  to  which 
they  are  attached  are  more  flexible  than 
the  higher  ribs,  it  follows  that  for  long 
musical  phrases  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  must  be  utilized.  The  upper  chest 
must  be  kept  expanded  and  immovable 
during  the  time  of  singing.  This  will 
help  to  steady  the  lower  ribs  and  give 
control  over  the  breathing  apparatus.  The 
shoulders  should  not  be  raised : they  are 
too  heavy  and  add  little  to  the  breathing 
capacity. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all 
singing  a certain  amount  of  air  must  be 
retained.  The  fag  end  of  a breath  is 
uncontrollable,  and  therefore  of  no  use. 
The  student  cannot  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  finishing  of  his  phrases.  They 
must  give  not  the  least  suspicion  of  want 
of  breath.  Lamperti  says : “On  the  art 
of  finishing  the  phrase  with  the  breath 
still  under  control  depends  the  calmness 
of  the  singing,  and  largely  also  the  career 
of  the  singer.” 

The  old  singers,  when  vocalism  as  an 
art  was  at  its  zenith,  were  noted  for  their 
remarkable  control  of  their  respiratory 
organs.  They  rightly  regarded  this  con- 
trol as  of  primary  importance,  hence  their 
saying,  “The  art  of  singing  is  the  school 
of  respiration.”  (It  is  said  of  Faustina 
that  she  had  such  extraordinary  powers 
of  respiration  that  she  could  sing  both 
inspiring  and  expiring).  They  practiced 
toneless  breathing  exercises  daily,  in  fact, 
it  is  said  that  the  Farinelli  practiced  the 
inspiration  and  expiration  for  two  hours 
every  , day. 

Breathing  must  be  assiduously  prac- 
ticed until  it  is  deep,  noiseless  and  im- 
perceptible, with  and  without  tone.  The 
first  singing  exercises  should  be  devoted 
to  long  sustained  notes,  both  p and  f; 
then  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  and 
finall  mmencing  with  a diminuendo  to 
pp  i : Shell  a crescendo  back  to  / or  ff 
all  one  breath. 
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WHEN  TO  BREATHE. 

1 oMant  as  it  is  to  know  how  to 
1 lie,  it  is  still  more  important  to  know 
s’  to  breathe.  Many  singers  know 
’ to  breathe  by  instinct : when  to 


breathe  can  be  only  decided  by  the  use 
of  brains.  Breathing  places  are  arranged 
according  to 

a.  The  words. 

b.  The  rhythm  in  phrasing, 
a.  I believe  the  best  breathing  places 

are  decided  not  by  singing  a song,  but 
by  reciting  it.  Wagner  made  some  wise 
remarks,  but  rarely  a wiser  than : "A 

singer  who  is  not  able  to  recite  his  part 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  poet 
cannot  possibly  sing  it  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  composer.”  And  Wag- 
ner s theory  is  true  of  all  classic  music, 
tor  singing  is  sustained  speech,  and  both 
are  governed  by  the  same  methods  of 
inflexion,  punctuation  and  accent.  When 
reciting  make  a slight  stop  at  the  inten- 
tional brea'hing  places,  and  if  any  such 
stop  interferes  with  the  meaning,  it  is 
wrong.  The  wrong  place  to  breathe  in 
speaking  is  the  wrong  place  to  breathe  in 
singing. 

In  teaching,  in  addition  to  deciding 
where  to  fix  the  breathing  places  (which 
must  be  done  by  the  pupil),  a few  rules 
are  also  desirable.  They  have  been  stated 
as  follows : 

1.  In  the  middle  part  of  a word.  Do 
not  sing: 

Wei  -come  as  the  dawn  of  day. 

2.  In  the  middle  of  short  sentences 
forming  a whole.  Do  not  sing: 

See  the  Tall  palm  that — lifts  its 
head. 

3.  Between  an  adjective  and  noun.  Do 
not  sing: 

Its  tow’ring — branches  curling 
spread. 

4.  Between  the  article  and  the  noun. 
Do  not  sing : 

Vain  are  the — transient  beauties 
of  the — place. 

5.  Do  not  part  the  auxiliary  from  the 
principal  verb.  Do  not  sing: 

Yet  they  have — spoken  falsely 
against  him. 

6.  Between  a conjunction  or  a preposi- 

tion and  the  following  word.  Do 
not  sing: 

Will  to — the  Lord  ascend  and — 
move  His  pity 

b.  One  of  the  commonest  of  errors  in 
singing  is  that  of  interfering  with  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  the  music  by  taking 
breath  in  a slovenly  manner.  This  fault 
is  so  common  that  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  English-speaking  people  are 
mostly  without  a sense  of  rhythm.  While 
I do  not  believe  this,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  singers  add  an  extra  beat  (some- 
times two)  to  give  them  time  to  take 
breath.  To  breathe  in  the  wrong  place 
shows  want  of  intelligence:  to  interfere 
with  the  rhythm  shows  want  of  feeling. 
The  ideal  singer  must  possess  and  use 
both.  Perhaps  the  chief  mistake  in  this 
direction  is  due  to  holding  too  long  on 
the  last  note  of  a phrase  and  not  allow- 
ing sufficient  time  for  breathing  before 
the  beginning  of  the  phrase  following. 
This  retards  the  new  phrase  and  robs  it 
of  its  rhythmic  effect.  It  must  be  con- 
tinually impressed  on  young  singers  that 
where  breath  must  be  taken  and  there  is 
no  rest  in  the  music  the  time  for  breath- 
ing must  be  deducted  from  the  note  pre- 
ceding the  breath  and  not  the  note  fol- 
lowing. 

Where  the  words  and  music  do  not 
synchronize  in  their  phrases  (a  sign  of 
poor  music),  and  it  is  a matter  of  decid- 
ing whether  to  sing  according  to  the 
Morels  or  according  to  the  music,  the 
words  are  of  the  greater  importance,  and 
the  music  must  be  subservient.  This  only 
happens  with  third  rate  songs  or  with  in- 
different translations  of  foreign  words, 
and  perhaps  the  presence  of  such  a diffi- 
culty is  a sign  that  either  should  be 
shelved  in  favor  of  something  better. 

If  I were  asked  for  the  best  advice  for 
a young  or  old  singer  that  I could  give 
in  a few  words  I would  say:  “Listen  to 


your  singing  with  all  your  critical  powers 
and  be  your  own  severest  critic.”  When 
a singer  can  do  this  there  will  be  few 
errors  in  method,  interpretation  or  style, 
the  singing-master’s  temper  will  be  more 
equable  and  the  singer  himself  will  be 
surprised  at  his  numerous  defects,  but 
afterwards  astonished  at  his  more  distin- 
guished and  mature  style. 


SOME  PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF 
VOICE  CULTURE. 

BY  EDWARD  B.  WARMAN. 


“Art  is  an  act  by  which  life  lives  again 
m that  which  in  itself  has  no  life.” — 
Delsarte. 

MODULATING  THE  VOICE. 

Modulating  the  voice  is  an  essential 
element  to  be  considered.  Everyone  has 
a certain  pitch  of  voice  which  is  most 
easy  to  himself  and  most  agreeable  to 
others.  This  is  the  pitch  in  which  we 
converse  and  this  must  be  the  basis  of 
every  improvement  we  acquire  from  art 
or  exercise;  for  such  is  the  force  of 
exercise  upon  the  organs  of  speech,  as 
well  as  upon  every  other  organ  of  the 
human  body,  that  constant  practice  will 
strengthen  the  voice  in  any  key  in  which 
we  use  it,  although  this  may  not  be  the 
most  natural  and  easy  at  first.  As  con- 
stant vocal  exercises  is  of  such  impor- 
tance to  strengthen  the  voice,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  should  be  in  a manner 
that  will  give  the  greatest  variety  and 
power. 

The  situation  of  the  public  speaker  Is 
one  of  art;  he  not  only  wishes  to  be 
heard  but  to  he  heard  with  energy  and 
ease.  For  this  purpose,  his  voice  should 
be  powerful  in  that  key  which  is  ’easiest 
to  him,  in  that  into  which  he  will  most 
naturally  fall  and  the  one  which  he  will 
have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  use. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  a very 
common  mistake  which  may  lead  to  an 
incurable  error,  the  confounding  of  high 
and  low  with  loud  and  soft. 

Every  part  in  nature  subserves  two 
or  more  purposes.  The  nasal  cavity 
serves  as  an  air  and  voice  passage;  the 
mouth  cavity,  as  a food  and  voice  passage 
(not  for  breathing;)  the  soft  palate  acts 
as  a valve,  the  primary  function  of  which 
is  to  prevent  the  food,  during  mastication, 
slipping  into  the  air  passage;  the  second- 
ary function  is  to  control  the  passage  of 
air  in  the  emission  of  sound ; the  vocal 
chords  serve  two  purposes — first,  they' 
protect  the  lungs  from  food  or  other 
foreign  particles  which  may  accidentally 
slip  by  the  epiglottis — second,  they  are 
set  in  motion  during  the  production  of 
sound. 

The  nasal  passage  is  about  the  same 
size  as  tile  mouth  passage  but  the  aper- 
tures leading  thereto  being  so  much 
smaller  are  apt  to  mislead  one.  The 
primary  function  of  the  nostrils  is  for 
breathing  and  nature  has  so  lined  the 
nasal  passages  with  little  sieves  to  protect 
the  throat  and  lungs  from  particles  of 
impurity.  Poisons  inhaled  through  the 
lips,  unconsciously,  could  not  be  detected 
unless  strong  enough  to  taste  when  touch- 
ing the  soft  palate,  but  nature  provides 
an  alarm  in  the  sense  of  smell — when 
one  breathes  correctly — and  the  particles 
thus  inhaled  are  ejected  by  sneezing. 


PROTECT  THE  THROAT  AND  LUNGS. 

After  using  the  voice  for  any  extended 
effort,  the  throat,  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs  are  warm  and  sensitive  to  atmos- 
pheric changes  and  when  cold  air  reaches 
them  directly  through  the  mouth,  serious 
results  may  fol'ow,  therefore,  the  breath- 
ing should  be  wholly  through  the  nostrils, 
in  which  case  the  temperature  of  the  air 
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j ,vill  be  such  as  to  pass  to  the  lungs  with- 
out injury. 

Many  persons  protect  the  outside  of 
the  throat  with  the  greatest  care  but 
j neglect  the  inside  by  laughing,  talking 
| nnd  otherwise  breathing  through  the 
mouth  when  the.  throat  is  sensitive  and 
then  they  wonder  how  they  caught  such 
i cold  or  sore  throat  when  they  were 
>o  careful.  The  outside  of  the  throat 
needs  no  more  protection  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  The  back  of  the  neck  is 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  whole 
body  and  there  is  no  harm  in  using  nec- 
essary caution  as  to  draughts  of  cold  air 
when  one  is  warm  from  exercising  either 
physically  or  vocally.  Do  not  get  into 
the  habit  of  muffling  up  the  throat. 
While  nature  does  not  need  the  protec- 
tion she  will  resent  the  removal  of  it  after 
having  become  accustomed  to  it.  Also 
remember  that  the  nose  is  the  normal 
air  route  for  all  ordinary  occasions  in 
breathing. 

THE  TONGUE. 

Vocally  speaking,  the  tongue  is_  used 
principally  in  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  is  an  unruly  member  and  as  such,  must 
be  placed  under  perfect  control  before  be- 
ing able  to  produce  the  best  vocal  results. 
At  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  defects  .in 
speech  arise  from  the  incorrect  or  in- 
sufficient use  of  the  point  of  the  tongue. 
While  the  point  should  be  trained  for 
accuracy,  the  back  of  the  tongue  should 
be  under  such  control  that  it  may  be 
lowered  at  will.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  proper  vocal  gymnastics. 

THE  HARD  PALATE. 

The  name  is  significant,  as  it  is  hard 
and  inflexible  as  the  name  implies.  By 
running  the  finger  back  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  from  the  upper  teeth  to  where 
it  touches  the  beginning  of  the  soft  palate, 
you  will  ascertain  its  extent.  It  is  against 
the  hard  palate,  just  back  of  the  teeth, 
that  all  tone  should  be  directed.  It  is 
here  where  the  current  of  air  should 
strike  when  desiring  to  focalize,  or  place 
the  tone. 

THE  SOFT  PALATE. 

Beginning  where  the  hard  palate  ends 
is  the  soft  palate,  very  flexible,  which  acts 
as  a valve  between  the  mouth  and  the 
pharyngeal  cavity.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  voice  production.  One 
should  be  able  to  lift  it  at  will  and,  as 
a practice,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
tract the  uvula  (the  pendent)  entirely 
out  of  sight.  Hold  a hand  mirror  in 
such  a way  as  to  throw  the  light  into 
the  back  of  the  mouth  and  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  soft  palate  is  supported 
by  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  pillars. 
While  looking  into  the  throat  you  can, 
by  will  power,  raise  the  soft  palate  and 
in  this  way  strengthen  the  pillars  that 
support  it. 


THE  UVULA 

This  is  sometimes,  erroneously,  called 
the  palate  and  the  elongated  uvula  as 
"the  dropping  of  the  soft  palate.  When 
the  pillars  supporting  the  palate  become 
weak,  the  uvula  becomes  elongated  and 
swollen  and  rests  to  such  an  extent  on 
the  back  of  the  tongue  as  to  cause  cough- 
ing and  hacking  and  clearing  (?)  the 
throat  (if  the  throat  is  dry)  or  tendency 
to  swallow  (if  too  much  saliva  is  pres- 
ent.) Never  resort  to  surgery  for  an 
elongated  uvula.  Any  vocal  teacher  who 
understands  his  business  can  reduce  it, 
by  proper  exercise,  to  its  normally  health- 
ful condition. 

THE  TONSILS. 

Between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
pillars  of  the  soft  palate  lie  the  tonsils— 
a source  of  great  annoyance  to  vocalists 
when  they  become  so  enlarged  as  to  pre- 


vent the  free  passage  ot  air  through  what 
should  be  the  full,  open  throat.  As  a 
rule  the  surgeon’s  knife  is  resorted  to 
for  their  removal.  This  should  never  be 
done  inasmuch  as  the  swelling  can  be 
reduced,  the  inflammation  removed,  and 
the  tonsils  restored  to  their  normally 
healthful  condition  by  proper  vocal  gym- 
nastics. The  cutting  out  of  the  tonsils 
or  the  burning  of  them  with  caustic  does 
not  remove  the  cause,  and  the  same  cause 
will  produce  a like  effect. 

For  generations  the  medical  world  has 
been  practically  unanimous  in  holding 
that  the  tonsils  were  one  of  the  wise 
provisions  of  nature  to  protect  the  res- 
piratory and  digestive  organs;  and  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  say  that  they  would  not 
have  been  placed  in  the  human  body  by 
nature  and  would  not  have  a tendency 
to  enlarge  rather  than  diminsh  in  size 
without  having  some  important  function 
to  perform. 

DRYNESS  OF  THE  THROAT. 

Many  speakers  and  singers  resort  to 
liquids  to  remove  the  dryness  of  the 
throat  and  mouth.  This  should  not  be 
done,  not  even  cold  water.  The  cause 
should  be  removed  in  order  to  remove 
the  effect.  This  dryness  arises  from  one 
of  two  causes:  (1.)  from  nervousness 

(which  causes  the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands  to  close,)  (2.)  from  taking  the 
breath  through  the  lips.  To  remove  the 
first  you  must  get  your  self-possession; 
to  remove  the  second,  breathe  through 
the  nostrils.  In  singing  this  cannot  al- 
ways be  done,  in  which  case  the  breath 
should  be  sipped— not  sucked— through 
the  lips. 

With  some  persons  the  nervousness 
causes  an  excessive  amount  of  saliva  to 
flow ; in  which  case  the  same  rule  holds 
good — self-possession. 

All  undesirable  qualities— gutteral  and 
metallic  tones,  huskiness,  straining  of  the 
voice,  etc.,  should  be  entirely  removed 
by  fully  understanding  the  little  instru- 
ment upon  which  you  are  playing.  Some 
things  are  benefited  by  straining,  but  the 
voice  isn’t  one  of  them. 

N*ASALITY. 

What  are  commonly  called  ‘‘nasal 
tones”  are,  in  reality,  “catarrhal  tones.” 
.A  person  with  a severe  cold  does  not  talk 
“through  his  nose,”  but  without  it ; that 
is,  the  nostrils  are  so  obstructed  that 
the  nasal  elements  (m.  n.  ng.)  which 
should  go  through  the  nostrils  do  not. 

Clear  tones  include  nasal  elements ; 
catarrhal  tones  exclude  them.  The  nasal- 
ity is  caused  by  the  dropping  of  the  .soft 
palate  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate.  This 
difficulty  can  be  removed  in  one  lesson 
by  any  good  vocal  teacher  who  under- 
stands the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
vocal  organs. 


feres  with  the  management  of  the  breath. 
The  diaphragm  cannot  fully  contract 
when  the  stomach  is  distended  with  food. 
Besides,  the  attention  of  the  nervous 
system  is  taken  up  with  the  active  process 
of  digestion  and  it  cannot  have  so  much 
energy  to  spare  to  work  properly  the 
vocal  and  respiratory  apparatus.  If  food 
is  taken  just  previous  to  putting  the 
diaphragm  to  work,  it  should  be  an  easily 
absorbable  and  digestible  liquid. 
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DIET  AFFECTS  THE  VOICE. 

When  the  delicate,  sensitive  lining  of 
the  pharynx  is  affected,  the  voice  will 
suffer  in  consequence.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  use  of  cheese,  cold  milk  or 
acids  of  any  kind.  Cheese  and  milk  have 
a tendency  to  thicken  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx,  and  all  acids  act 
as  an  astringent.  Many  singers  and 
speakers  resort  to  the  juice  of  a lemon 
to  cut  the  phlegm  but  it  will  cause  more 
disturbance  than  it  removes.  Caution 
should  also  be  observed  in  regard  to 
eating  a hearty  meal  just  previous  to 
any  prolonged  use  of  the  voice.  So  great 
is  the  sympathy  between  stomach  and 
throat  that  whatever  affects  the  one 
affects  the  other;  besides,  a full  stomach, 
even  of  the  most  wholesome  food,  inter- 


MODERN  ART  AND  CLASSICAL 
VOCAL  IDEALS. 

Art  is  never  at  rest.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  always  moves  in 
a forward  direction.  Quite  the  contrary. 
History  teaches  us  that,  like  an  undulat- 
ing line,  it  rises  and  falls,  to  rise  again. 
And  it  is  yet  an  open  question,  to  be  de- 
cided by  future  generations,  whether  our 
ultra-modern  music  means  progress  or 
retrogression.  It  is  heard  on  all  sides, 
and  only  with  few  exceptions,  that  with 
the  introduction  of  the  music-drama  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  florid  style  of 
singing  a new  era  has  dawned,  no  longer 
requiring  that 1 schooling  for  the  voice, 
which  the  old  Italian  masters  found  so 
necessary  and  which  consisted  in  train- 
ing it  in  the  “legato,”  “staccato,”  “sten- 
tato”  “martellato”  and  “portamento.” 

For  the  very  reason  that  the  modern 
composers,  beginning  with  Richard  Wag- 
ner, demand  so  much  of  the  voice,  even 
though  in  an  entirely  different  direction 
from  the  old  style,  for  that  very  reason 
the  voice  needs  the  most  thorough  and 
the  most  complete  training,  which  is  the 
one  insisted  upon  by  the  old  Italian 
masters,  starting  with  Caccini  ( 1558- 
1640).  Richard  Wagner  himself  insisted 
that  the  Old  Italian  Method  be  ad- 
hered to. 

The  apparent  new  demand  of  the  mod- 
ern composer  and  critic  that  the  words 
associated  to  music  be  clearly  pronounced 
and  not  uttered  in  a garbled  fashion,  un- 
derstood by  none,  was  already  insisted 
upon  by  the  oldest  Italian  teachers  and 
it  was  only  the  advent . of  the  purely 
bravura  singing,  a product  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  the  sole  display  of  vocal  beauty  and 
ability,  which  caused  the  singers  of  those 
days  to  neglect  the  distinct  enunciation 
and  expression  of  their  text.  No  wonder 
that  Tosi  (1723)  bitterly  denounced  the 
decadence  of  the  Art  of  Singing.  Perfect 
art  does  not  admit  any  flaws  whatsoever. 

Caccini,  Marco  di  Gagliano,  Zarlino  and 
others  laid  the  greatest  possible  stress  on 
the  correct  formation  of  the  consonants, 
the  vowels  and  their  quality,  and  alto- 
gether insisted  on  the  most  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  language.  Our  modern  de- 
mand in  this  direction  shows  that  that 
branch  of  the  Art  of  Singing  is  again  in 
the  ascendancy  and  it  is  pure  folly,  based 
either  on  want  of  intelligence,  or  re- 
luctance to  seriously  study,  or  impatience 
to  appear  before  a “long-suffering  public,” 
to  neglect  the  others,  fully  as  important 
ones.  This  age  of  noise  reflects  itself  in 
the  singer’s  endeavor  to  that  extent  that 
he,  or  she,  too,  finds  his,  or  her,  ideal  in 
producing  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 


The  Egyptian  tambourine  was  either 
round,  like  that  which  is  at  the  present 
time  in  use  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
East,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
also  known  to  the  Assyrians;  or  it  was 
of  an  oblong  square  shape,  slightly  in- 
curved on  the  four  sides,  and  entirely 
different  from  our  own  tambourine. 
Sometimes  the  square  tambourine  had  a 
bar  across  the  middle,  which  divided  the 
parchment  into  two  equal  parts,  so  that 
it  was  in  fact  a double  tambourine. 
Women  appear  to  have  played  the  tam- 
bourine more  usually  than  men. Carl 

Engel. 


518 

(upper  cut) 

Average 
figure 
Brocade 
White  or 
Pink 
19-30 
$3.00 

338 

Same  design 
Coutil 
White 
18-30 
$2.00 

346 

(lower  cut) 

Stout  figure 
Coutil 
White 
22-30 
$2.00 

Perfect  Gowning,  an  art  that  seems  to 
belong  to  only  a favored  few,  is  really 
at  the  command  of  every  woman  who 
knows  the  secret.  Time  was  when  a 
most  expensive  modiste  was  the  key. 
Today,  almost  irrespective  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  gown,  the  “perfect  cos- 
tume” is  within  the  reach  of  all,  if  the 
corset  foundation  is  right.  American 
Lady  Corsets  are  so  perfectly  modeled, 
and  produce  such  beautiful  lints,  it  is 
almost  impossible,  with  such  a founda- 
tion, not  to  have  the  gown  modish  in 
effect. 

American  Lady  Corsets  are  designed  in  in- 
numerable styles  of  different  proportions,  in- 
cluding a perfect  model  for  every  type  of 
figure.  Why  not  ask  the  corsetiere,  at  your 
dealer’s,  to  show  you  “your”  particular 
Americau  Lady  Corset  style?  Prices  range 
$1.00  to  $5.00. 


CQfiZSETS 

American  Lady  Corset  Co. 
Detroit  and  Paris 

Send  to  Detroit  Office  for 
complimentary  catalog 


i lease  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
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[As  a former  president  of  the  New  York  State  Music  Teachers’  Association,  and 
as  warden  of  the  American  Cuild  of  Organists,  Mr.  J.  Warren  Andrews  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  studying  the  needs  of  American  organists.  He  is  organist  at  the 
Church  of  the  Divine  Faternity  in  New  York,  and  has  well  earned  his  place  as  a rep- 
resentative American  organist. — Editor  op  The  Etude.] 


THE  PAID  MIXED  CHOIR. 


place  and  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
worker  in  the  church.  Given  consecrated 
Paper  Read  at  the  National  Convention  men  and  women  in  this  service,  the  paid 


of  Organists,  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.  mixed  chorus  and  quartet  would  be,  I 

believe,  ideal.  The  object  for  which  it 
As  I sit  here  in  the  grove  during  my  is  formed  wou|fJ  be  accomplished.  Can 
vacation  time,  far  from  the  complexities  we  have  such  choirs  in  the  cities?  ]f 


of  city  life,  with  all  nature  aglow  in  we  cannot  i am  convinced  that  no  choir 

splendor,  with  the  birds  singing  spon-  at  alI  is  preferable.  People  cannot  sing 
taneous  praise  to  their  Creator,  and  with  conviction  that  which  they  do  „ot 
where  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  brings  bdieve_  0ur  mission  is  not  to  “piease” 
the  only  reminder  from  the  outside  busy  the  peop]e  or  t0  giv£  a concert  each  gun- 

world,  the  thought  of  a paid  mixed  choir  : , 

’ & 1 . flay.  the  purpose  of  our  work  is  to 

comes  over  one  as  a sort  of  incongruity.  • -f„  „ . ^ ,•  • c , 

, . . . . , ir|cite  and  excite  religious  fervor  and 

However,  as  this  is  the  subject  assigned  i j .1  , , 

, . 1 , B emotion;  to  try  and  lead  the  mind  and 

to  me,  1 will  do  mv  best  to  relate  some  uM  , . . . , 

. ' , . , . , , heart  Heavenward  and  to  nobler  aims 

of  the  things  that  experience  has  taught  i • . „ „ , 

° 1 and  higher  purposes.  How  can  we  do 

me’  _ > _ this  if  our  hearts  and  minds  are  not  at- 

The  paid  choir  is  undoubtedly  the  out-  tuned  to  these  ]ofty  endeavors? 
growth  of  the  failure  of  the  volunteer 


organization  in  city  churches.  While  the 
volunteer  choir  may  be  organized  and 
maintained  in  the  country  church  with 
more  or  less  success,  its  existence  in  a 
city  church  is  certainly  precarious,  giving 
no  positive  assurance  of  its  reliability 
even  on  the  most  critical  occasions.  In 
the  city,  where  there  are  so  many  attrac- 
tions to  draw  the  attention  of  choir  mem- 
bers away  from  their  duties,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  command  attention  at 
rehearsals,  without  which  no  good  work 
can  be  accomplished.  Unfortunately,  the 
sense  of  duty  is  not  strong  enough  in 
most  people  to  lead  them  to  practice  ser- 
ious self-denial  without  some  pecuniary 


I once  knew  a contralto  who  sang  Han- 
del’s He  17  as  Despised  in  such  a manner 
that  half  the  congregation  were  in  tears 
and  who,  after  singing  it,  was  so  over- 
come with  emotion  that  she  was  unfit  to 
continue  the  service.  The  soprano  in 
surprise  turned  to  her  saying  that  she 
could  not  understand  such  a state  of 
feeling.  The  latter  could  please,  but  the 
former  carried  conviction. 

I have  never  reached  the  point  where 
I can  say  I’d  rather  hear  an  artist,  true 
and  cold,  sing  the  service,  rather  than 
one  less  skilled  who  can  sing  from  the 
heart.  Technic  is  by  no  means  to  be 
disparaged,  but  preferably  it  should  be 


or  other  compensation,  beyond  the  con-  ai^ec*  t0  a nature  true  to  God  and  man. 
sciousness  of  duty  well  performed.  It  d s,ncere  heart  first,  then  a talent  con- 
is  to  be  feared,  also,  that  religious  de-  secrated  to  the  highest  ideals.  We  need 
votion  is  less  strong  in  the  city  than  in  r"verent  and  consecrated  singers  in  our 
the  country.  Possibly  there  are  more  dloirs  dle  true  Spirit  of  the  Gospel 
tares  among  the  wheat.  At  all  events,  's  to  'De  wafted  to  the  hearts  of  our 
in  most  of  the  large  cities,  where  'learers-  Cold,  formal  work  is  not  only 


With  the  chorus  I am  obliged  to  make 
my  own  selection,  making  it  a rule,  how- 
ever, never  to  select  any  voice  which  has 
the  least  objectionable  twang  to  it,  for 
experience  has  taught  me  that  this  is  a 
vital  point.  It  is  easier  to  keep  a singer 
out  than  to  get  rid  of  one  when  once 
engaged.  A director  should  never  allow 
personalities  to  influence  his  choice.  The 
one  thing  to  keep  ever  in  mind  is  his 
duty  to  the  church  employing  him.  He 
must  remember  that  he  is  in  his  place 
because  he  has  been  put  there  to  exercise 
his  skill  and  judgment  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  is 
unfaithful  to  his  trust. 

The  choir  organized,  it  may  he  essen- 
tial to  establish  a system  of  fines  to  in- 
sure attendance  and  promptness  at  re- 
hearsals, for  one  must  have  discipline. 
No  good  work  can  be  done  without  it. 
and  we  are  responsible,  remember.  In 
all  contracts  singers  should  agree  “to  at- 
tend as  many  rehearsals  as  the  director 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  ren- 
dition of  the  music.” 

A librarian  should  be  appointed  to 
keep  a record  of  attendance,  to  arrange 
and  care  for  the  library,  keeping  it  well 
cataloged  by  card  files,  or  other  systems, 
so  that  any  selection  may  be  forthcoming 
at  a moment’s  notice.  The  catalog- 
should  be  arranged  by  titles,  composers, 
and  for  the  various  church  seasons.  This 
entails  considerable  work  at  first,  but  it 
saves  much  loss  of  time  and  confusion. 
Many  choir  lofts  look  as  though  a 
cyclone  had  struck  them,  and  thev  are 
seldom  cleared.  The  choir  gallery  should 
be  placed  in  order  for  every  service  and 
after  the  last  service  of  the  day  the 
music  should  be  carefully  put  in  its 
proper  place.  Confusion  resulting  from 
lost  music  and  books  is  disturbing  to  ■ 
minister  and  all  who  have  any  part  in 
conducting  the  service  of  worship.  It  is 
also  evident  to  the  congregation  and  a 
cause  of  distraction.  Let  everything  he 
done  decently  and  in  order. 

In  order  to  foster  zeal  and  interest  it 
is  necessary  continually  to  place  before 
the  singers  new  and  interesting  music. 
Without  this  the  services  will  be  life- 
less and  dispirited.  This  will  entail  con- 
siderable added  expense  to  the  music  ac- 
count, but  it  pays. 


foreign  to  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
church,  but  it  is  repellent. 


churches  are  large  and  influential,  choirs 
are  paid  and  maintained.  In  some  in- 
stances a quartet  of  “stars”  is  made  the 
nucleus  of  the  organization.  While  from 
a musical  point  of  view  it  is  possible 
with  such  a choir  to  produce  music  of  have  a clearly  defined  idea  of 
artistic  worth  in  an  artistic  way.  there 
is  still  something  often  lacking  from  a 
religious  standpoint.  Where  singers  are 
employed  simply  because  they  possess 


FORMING  A CHOIR. 

Before  the  choir  is  formed  w.e  should 


its  pur- 
poses. He  should  then  consider  our  own 
duties  in  connection  therewith,  never  for- 
getting t hat  our  first  duty  is  to  the 
church  we  serve  and  not  to  the  singers 


good  voices  and  are  paid  for  using  them,  employed.  In  my  own  church,  it  falls 
the  motive  actuating  such  use  may  not  to  my  lot  t 


approach  the  highest  ideal.  The  fact  of 


a singer  s hem 


> engage  and  discharge  the 
singers,  and  everything  is  done  through 


g paid  for  services  does  my  agency,  so  that  I alone  am  held  re- 


not  detract  from  the  religious  worth  of 


...  sponsible  for  the  efficiency  and  behavior 

the  labor  more  than  it  would  that  of  the  of  the  choir.  This  is  as  it  should  he. 


minister,  only,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  motive  of  the  singer  is  unquestioned 
by  the  churches.  Many  singers  make  the 
choir  a stepping  stone  to  the  opera,  or 
as  t means  of  supplying  “pin  money,” 
or,  it  may  he,  of  improving  their  reading 


because,  with  one  in  control,  results  are 
far  more  easily  obtained  than  where  sev- 
eral ai e in  authority,  and  less  confusion 
results.  In  selecting  tile  quartet  T hear 
candidates  (unless  I have  in  mind  those 
I want  and  can  secure)  until  two  or  three 


or  musicianship.  Indeed.  1 have  known  are  discovered  who  possess  sufficient  ski,, 
rank  atheists  and  the  most  irreverent  and  proper  voice  to  meet  the  require- 
people  to  he  engaged  m church  choi.s;  ments.  These  are  brought  before  the 
osc  uho  are  quick  to  ridicule,  and  even  committee  to  hear  and  make  choice  for 
l.'aphiase.  the  most  sacred  words  of  while  my  judgment  is  usually  relied 
urn  or  anthem  when  it  suited  their  upon,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  com- 

T‘:  '°  f V°\  Sl,dl  flippant  and  bias-  mittee  make  the  final  choice  of  the  so- 
pncinous  behavior  is  altogether  out  of  loists. 


REHEARSALS. 

The  rehearsals  should  always  be  con- 
ducted with  a grand  or  square  piano,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  choir  while 
using  an  upright.  Much  of  the  rehears- 
ing should  be  done  a cappella,  as  this 
gives  the  choir  more  self-reliance,  which 
is  valuable  in  case  of  accident  to.  the 
organ  on  Sunday.  Indeed,  it  is  most 
effective  to  often  sing  the  service  with- 
out the  use  of  t lie  organ,  which  may 
nevertheless  he  used  enough  to  convince 
the  congregation  that  it  is  in  repair. 

The  director  should  never  go  into  the 
choir  room  for  rehearsal  unprepared. 
The  music  should  all  lie  selected,  laid 
out  carefully,  and  die  work  carried  on 
quick,  short  and  decisive,  though  it  is 
not  time  lost  to  talk  for  a few  moments 
about  some  composition  in  order  to  in- 
fuse its  spirit  into  the  singers.  They 
often  interpret  a work  better  for  this, 
and  try  to  impart  its  emotional  charac- 
teristics with  more  thought  and  under- 
standing, thereby  more  readily  obtaining 
the  results  you  arc  striving  for.  Now 
and  then  a well  timed  anecdote  or  story 
will  relieve  the  strain  of  bard  practice 
and  help  to  make  the  practice  hour  in- 
teresting, but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
relax  the  discipline.  Do  not.  however. 
Meat  adults  as  though  they  were  chil- 
dren. Consideration  and  patience  is  al- 
ways best.  I ime  is  lost  by  bursts  of 
hasty  temper.  If  we  cannot  command 


THE  GUILMANT 
ORGAN  SCHOOL 


William  C.  Carl, 


Mus.  Doc. 


Re-opens 
Tuesday, 
October  6 th 


The  course  includes  the  Organ, 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Orches- 
tration, Key-board  work,  Musical 
Dictation,  Musical  Form,  Hymn- 
ology,  Service-playing,  Accom- 
panying, Plain-Song,  Improvisa- 
tion, Organ  Tuning,  Organ  Con- 
struction, Students  Recitals. 


Dr.  Carl  returns  from  Paris  Sept.  25th 

Send  for  new  catalogue 

44  West  12th  St.  New  York 


PIPE  ORGANS  “It?; 


Our  Instruments  comprise  all  features 
which  are  of  real  value.  Many  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  W rite  for  specifications. 

EMMONS  HOWARD  ORGAN  CO. 

WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


-THE  “GEM”. 


Church  Organ  Pedal 


Attachment  for  Pianos 


Enjoy  Organ  Practice  In  Your  Own  Home 

INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

SYRACUSE  CHURCH  ORGAN  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Pipe  Organs 


for  Churches,  Auditoriums. 
Residences 

Kimball  Pipe  Orguus  are  nuni 
bered  among  the  world's  great 
est  organs.  Plans.  Estimates 
etc.,  furnished  on  application 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO 
Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 
Established  1857 
Eastern  Oflh-e  : 507  5th  Ave. 
New  York 


r-ESTEY  CHURCH  ORGANS 


Estey  standard  maintained. 
Maximum  facilities. 

Highest  grade  of  product. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  always. 

Examine  stop  action  and  wonderful  reedless 
Oboe,  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  etc. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1846 


The  Hall  Organ  Co. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Makers  of 
Modern 


PIPE  ORGANS 


DISTINGUISHED  for  ARTISTIC  VOICING 
DIGNIFIED  AND  CHURCHLY. 


= Bennett  Organ  Co. 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 


ROCK  ISLAND  - - ILLINOIS 

The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 


Steere  Organs 


.‘•eminent  for  Forty -nix  Yenr 
Built  churches,  schools,  theatres,  lodges, 
halls  and  homes. 


Second  hand  organs  for  sale 

Specifications  and  prices  on  request. 

J.  W.  STEERE  & SON  ORGAN  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Established  1867 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertise,  s. 
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Standard  and  Modern 
Instruction  Books 
for  the  Pianoforte 

All  or  any  of  these  Methods  cheerfully  sent 
‘On  Sale”  or  on  approval. 

BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER 

The  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  Instruction.  The 
material  used  is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive 
manner.  It  is  intended  for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  lots  just 
out  of  kindergarten.  A very  large  note  is  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to  clinch 
every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very 
start.  The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the 
work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a perfect  Beginner  s Book  as  it  is 
possible  to  make.  A trial  of  this  new  book  is  earnestly 
solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano 
instruction.  Liberal  discounts. 

Price,  75  Cents 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  PIANOFORTE 
STUDY 

The  combined  and  condensed  results  of  the  work  of  several 
practical  teachers  of  the  young 

Carefully  Edited  and  Revised  by  THEO.  PRESSER 

This  book  begins  at  the  beginning  and  serves  as  a practical 
and  melodious  introduction  to  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

It  is  most  carefully  graded  ; the  instructive  matter  is  presented 
in  a way  that  is  easily  understood  and  there  is  nothing  dull, 
uninteresting,  or  monotonous  in  the  entire  work  ; its  indorse- 
ment by  those  who  make  a specialty  of  teaching  beginners  is 

It  may  be  the  very  book  you  have  often  hoped  to  find  ; let 
us  send  you  a copy  On  Sale  ; you  will  use  it  and  order  again. 
Price,  $1.00 

FOUNDATION  MATERIALS  FOR 
THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

This  method  leads  to  solid  musicianship  through  an  easily 
graded  and  a pleasingly  interesting  course  of  study. 

The  pieces  and  exercises  are  all  short,  attractive  and  of 
effective  technical  value,  the  entire  work  being  based  upon  the 
author’s  wide  personal  experience  in  this  field  of  musical 

Special  attention  is  given  to  rhythm,  time  values  and  sight 
reading.  It  is  an  ideal  method  calculated  to  awaken  a sus- 
tained interest  in  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

Price,  $1.00 

LANDON’S  PIANOFORTE 
METHOD 

EASILY  GRADED  FOR  BEGINNERS 

This  book  is  by  a practical  teacher  who  has  proven  die  value 
of  the  method  in  his  own  work  with  primary  pupils.  The  plan 
of  the  book  is  thoroughly  modern,  including  the  use  of  the 
Mason  system  of  technics  in  its  simpler  forms.  The  teacher  s 
needs  are  also  fully  considered,  a special  feature  of  the  work 
being  the  valuable  suggestions  intended  to  guide  the  teacher. 

These  suggestions  and  directions  are  well  worth  the  price  of 
the  book  and  are  applicable  in  connection  with  the  use  of  any 
method  or  course  of  piano  study. 

Price,  $1.50 

GUSTAV  DAMM’S  PIANO 
SCHOOL 

WITH  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  TEXT 

An  excellent  edition  of  this  widely  used  work,  the  popularity 
of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  original  German 
publisher  has  issued  no  less  than  two  hundred  editions  of  it. 

Our  edition  is  somewhat  larger  than  most  others,  so  the  notes 
and  text  are  correspondingly  larger  and  clearer,  making  this  the 
ideal  edition  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Price,  Substantially  bound  in  boards,  large 
quarto  (329  pages),  $2.00 

An  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition  o( 

LOUIS  KOEHLER’S  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

Opus  249;  Volumes  1 and  II 

Revised  by  the  Author's  daughter.  

CLARA  KOEHLER-HEBERLEIN 

This  is  a work  needing  no  introduction  to  teachers.  There 
are  many  editions,  but  our  edition  of  the  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  is  recognized  as  definite— it  is  the  edition  par 
excellence  for  the  AMERICAN  PUPIL;  nevertheless, 
our  price  is  lower  than  that  quoted  on  some,  and  no  higher 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  unrevised  editions  I cachers  buying 
this  book  from  other  dealers  should  ask  for  the  PKLbtsLK 
edition. 

Volumes  1 and  II,  each,  50c.  Combined.  $1.00 

LEBERT  AND  STARK’S  PIANO 
SCHOOL 

A complete  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  pianoforte  playing  from  the  first  elements  to  the  highest 
perfection.  . _ 

This  world-famous,  joint- production  of  two  great  European 
Masters  of  pianoforte  instruction  still  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
teachers  wishing  to  impart  thoroughness  to  their  work  and  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  ultimate  value  of  a so-called  easy 
method.”  Endorsed  by  Liszt,  Heller,  Marmontel,  Lochner. 
Moscheles  and  other  noted  authorities. 

Part  1.  Elementary  School— First  Degree,  $2 
Part  2,  Exercises  & Etudes- Second  Degree,  $2 
Part  3,  Exercises  & Etudes— Third  Degree,  $2 


ourselves  we  cannot  expect  to  command 
others.  Treat  the  choir  as  friends  and 
they  will  do  what  you  require.  Be  cour- 
teous and  never  lose  your  dignity  and, 
while  you  will  have  your  share  of  dis- 
couragements, success  will  come  in  time. 

Plan  your  work  so  as  not  to  have  too 
many  big  services  come  consecutively, 
otherwise  you  will  find  yourself  placed 
where  you  have  not  time  to  prepare  some 
of  it  properly.  Never  take  work  before 
the  congregation  when  you  feel  in  any 
doubt  as  to  its  effective  performance. 
Better  hold  it  over  until  it  is  in  shape 
to  render. 

I need  not  expatiate  upon  the  necessity 
of  tact  in  the  government  of  song  birds. 
No  one  requires  more  of  this  important 
grace  than  does  the  choir  director.  With 
so  many  emotional  natures  to  deal  with 
he  must  exercise  all  his  ingenuity  to 
cope  with  them,'  and  woe  to  him  who 
possesses  it  not.  The  higher  the  salaries 
paid  the  greater  the  tact  necessary  to 
control  singers. 

THE  MATTER  OF  SALARIES. 

The  salaries  of  the  chorus  should  be 
uniform  for  obvious  reasons.  If  one  re- 
ceives more  than  another  jealousies  will 
result,  and  hard  feeling,  and  no  good 
work  can  be  accomplished  without  har- 
mony of  feeling  as  well  as  of  voice. 

The  salaries  of  the  quartet  should  also 
be  nearly  uniform,  or  the  one  star  in 
the  firmament  will  dominate  and  cause 
troubles  innumerable.  The  wealthy  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  who  puts  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  to  secure  some  fa- 
vorite singer  in  the  choir  generally  brings 
to  it  an  element  of  discord  which  will 
effectively  destroy  all  the  other  work  of 
the  director,  oftentimes  making  his  duty 
most  arduous.  The  advice  of  the 
director  should  always  be  sought  as  to 
how  the  stipulated  salaries  shall  be  di- 
vided among  the  choir,  as,  from  his  posi- 
tion, he  is  familiar  with  the  different 
dispositions  with  which  he  has  to  deal. . 

ROBING  THE  CHOIR. 

For  the  sake  of  appearances  the  choir 
should  be  robed.  Not  only  does  this  do 
away  with  the  variegated  headgear  in 
front  of  the  congregation,  but  it  gives 
the  poorest  clad  choir  member  a chance 
to  appear  side  by  side  with  the  more 
financially  fortunate,  or  better  dressed, 
neighbor  without  the  feeling  of  inferior- 
ity engendered  thereby. 

There  are  many  sides  of  this  subject 
that  might  have  been  touched  upon,  but 
I have  only  brought  to  notice  a few  of 
such  things  as  I deem  important.  I 
would  like  to  impress  upon  organist  and 
choir  alike  the  overwhelming  need  to  be 
fully  consecrated  to  their  chosen  work, 
to  give  to  God  their  best  and  noblest  en- 
deavors, and  not  to  prostitute  their  of- 
fice to  mere  worldly  vanity  and  gain. 
Their  vocation  is  not  to  concertize,  or 
to  please  their  hearers,  but  to  put  forth 
their  best  endeavors  and  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  


ADVANCE  IN  MECHANICAL 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  ORGAN. 

BY  henry  s.  FEY. 


In  an  article  prepared  and  read  before 
the  American  Organ  Players’  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  president,  Dr.  J.  M’E. 
Ward,  the  following  table  was  included, 
showing  the  increase  in  mechanical  re- 
sources of  the  organ  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  speaking  stops  : 

Location  Date  Speaking  Meehan  PerCt.. 


50 


Austin  Organs 


Boston  Music  Hall 

1867 

Stop8 

80 

24 

Centennial  (Phila.) 

1876 

39 

23 

Breslau  

1913 

200 

100 

Thomas  Orchestra 
Hall,  Chicago... 

1900 

50 

31 

Hamburg,  Germany 

1912 

163 

104 

St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion   

1904 

140 

09 

Portland,  Me.,  City 
Hall  

1912 

86 

72 

62 

64 


83 
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The  softness  of  sounds  generally  pro- 
duces impressions  of  calmness,  repose, 
tranquil  pleasure,  and  of  every  gradation 
of  these  different  states  of  mind.  Loud, 
boisterous  and  piercing  sounds,  on  the 
contrary,  excite  strong  emotions,  and  are 
proper  for  the  expression  of  courage, 
anger,  jealousy  and  other  violent  passions; 
but  if  sounds  were  constantly  soft,  they 
would  soon  become  wearisome  by  their 
uniformity;  and  if  they  were  always  loud, 
they  would  fatigue  both  the  mind  and 
the  ear.  Besides,  music  is  not  designed 
merely  to  describe  the  states  of  the  soul; 
its  object  is  frequently  vague  and  inde- 
terminate, and  its  result  rather  to  please 
the  senses  than  to  address  the  mind. 
This  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  in 
instrumental  music. — Letts. 


In  an  organ  soon  to  be  installed  in  a 
Philadelphia  church,  with  about  55  speak- 
ing stops,  there  will  be  95  mechanical  ac- 
cessories, or  almost  173  per  cent. 

While,  no  doubt,  differences  of  opinion 
exist  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  develop- 
ment in  som^  directions,  there  can  be  no 
vital  objection  to  mechanical  appliances 
that  make  possible  the  organist’s  securing 
necessary  changes  in  registration  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  effort  possible.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  the  temptation  on 
the  part  of  some  players  to  overwork  the 
accessories  at  their  disposal,  and  become 
“restless  players”  through  too  frequent 
change  of  registration. 

A marked  illustration  of  what  may  be 
left  undone  in  the  arrangement  of  an 
organ  appears  in  an  instrument  installed 
in  this  country  only  a few  years  ago,  de- 
signed by  an  eminent  English  concert 
organist. 

In  this  instance,  although  the  instru- 
ment is  a four  manual  one  of  about  39 
stops,  there  is  no  oboe  stop  included,  nor 
any  other  8-foot  stop  satisfactorily  to 
take  its  place.  No  string-toned  stop  ap- 
pears on  the  great  organ,  and  no  open 
diapason  or  Geigen  Principal  in  the 
choir  organ.  The  string  tones  appear  in 
one  manual  (the  swell),  and  the  vox 
hutnana  in  another  (the  echo),  with  no 
coupler  between  the  two  manuals,  so  that 
the  only  means  of  combining  these  tones 
is  by  coupling  both  swell  and  echo  man- 
uals to  one  of  the  other  manuals  after 
eliminating  such  stops  that  are  already 
drawn  on  the  manual  to  which  they  are  to 
be  coupled. 

There  is  no  sforzando  pedal,  nor  a 
crescendo  pedal  (which  could  be  used  as 
a full  organ  pedal),  and  no  way  to  secure 
full  organ  except  to  use  pistons  (pistons 
or  pedals  in  connection  with  the  swell 
organ)  on  each  manual,  add  manual  stops 
individually  in  addition,  secure  full  pedal 
by  a composition  pedal  and  add  what 
couplers  are  required.  The  return  to  a 
former  registration  from  full  organ  ne- 
cessitates almost  as  much  manipulation. 
There  is  no  way  to  change  registration 
on  great,  choir  or  echo  by  combination 
pedals,  nor  to  change  pedal  stops  by  pis- 
tons. The  pedal  stops  and  combination 
pedals  affecting  them  are  placed  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  console. 

This  instrument  is  a good  example  of 
“omission”  which  is  interesting  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same 
eminent  English  organist  has  been  author- 
ized to  arrange  the  console  of  a very 
large  organ  to  be  installed  at  an  exposi- 
tion in  this  country  next  year. 


ROUR  large  four 
manual  and  eleven 
three  manual  organs 
now  being  erected  or 
contracted  for,  to- 
gether with  a number 
of  interesting  two 
manual  schemes. 

Large  factory  ad- 
dition just  finished 
gives  more  operating 
and  erecting  room. 

Send  for  catalog  or 
other  information  to 


Austin  Organ  Co. 

Woodland  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Most  of  the  leading  organs 
in  the  United  States  are 
operated  by  the  ‘Orgoblo’. 
Over  8,000  equipments  in 
use.  Write  for  booklet.” 
Made  in  sizes  from 
1-4  to  60  H.  P, 

The  Organ  Power  Co., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

(Winners  of  the  Gold  Medal  at  .Jamestown,) 

A C FOSTER,  218  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

G.  W.  WESTERFIELD,  261  Virginia  Avenue.  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

JAMES  TOPP,  613  Steinway  Hall  Bldg.,  64  E.  Van 
Buren  St Chicago.  Ill . 


Latest  Approved  Methods.  Highest 
Grade  Only. Established  1827 

Main  Office  & Works  PTK.ES 

Hook  & Hastings  Co.” 

BRANCHES; 

Boston.  New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Dallas 


M.  P.  M0LLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  use  in  over  eighteen  hundred  churches  and 
institutions.  We  build  pipe  organs  of  all  sizes 
and  for  every  purpose.  Every  part  made  in 
our  own  factory  and  fully  guaranteed.  En- 
dorsed by  the  most  eminent  organists.  Speci- 
fications and  estimates  on  request.  For 
catalogues  and  particulars,  address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


g.fiittll.lietl  !Ww  York,  1S51  St.  Lotilit,  IS™ 

GEO.  KILGEN  & SON 

Pipe  Organ  Builders 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

One  of  the  most  rmti|,Me  Pipe  Organ  Plants  In  the  I'nlted 
Sill  If*.  Itosl  of  Reference*. 


Church  Organs 

BUILT  BY 

Hutchings  Organ  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WRITE  US  FOR  ANY  DESIRED  INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT  ORGANS 


The  system  of  scales  and  modes,  and 
all  the  network  of  harmony  founded 
thereon,  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature.  They  are  due 
to  aesthetic  principles  which  are  con- 
stantly subject  to  change,  according  to 
the  progressive  development  of  knowl- 
edge and  taste— Helmholtz. 


New  Organ  Music  ON  SALE 

Have  your  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a few 
small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALK  during  the 
professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount  to 
be  kept;  discount  the  best  obtainable;  the  only 
responsibility  the  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal 
card  will  stop  the  sending  any  time.  Thousands  of 
teachers  receive  piano  music  from  us  in  this  way. 
THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ETUDE 


12  Years 
Without 
Corns 

Blue-jay,  for  12  years,  has  kept 
some  people  free  from  corns. 
Now  nearly  half  the  people  who 
have  corns  end  them  in  this  way. 

They  simply  do  this: 

Apply  Blue- jay  at  night.  It  is 
done  in  a jiffy,  and  the  pain  ends 
from  that  moment. 

I n t wo  days  the  corn  is  loosened. 
Then  they  lift  it  out.  There  is  no 
pain,  no  soreness,  and  the  corn  is 
completely  removed. 

Pare  corns  and  they  remain 
ever  present.  Use  old-time  treat- 
ments and  the  corns  don’t  end. 

But  apply  a BUe-jay  plaster 
and  that  corn  will  leave  you.  If 
it  doesn’t,  apply  one  more,  for 
some  corns  are  stubborn. 

A million  corns  a month  go 
that  way.  Let  yours  be  among 
them.  Start  today. 


Blue = lay 

FI  asters 

End  Corns 
— — _ 

15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 
Samples  Mailed  Free 
Bauer  & Black  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Physicians’  Supplies 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


You  can — I know  you  can, 

because  I have  reduced  32,000 

women  and  have 
built  u/>  that  many  more 
— scientifically,  naturally, 
without  drugs,  in  the  pri- 
vacy ol  their  own  rooms. 


— if  you  only  knew  how 
well ! 1 build  up  your 
v. tufty  — nt  the  s:imc 
t me  1 strengthen  your 
heart  ration;  to  ch  you 
how  to  breathe,  to 
stand,  walk  and  relieve 
such  ailments  as 
Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 

One  pupil  writes:  “I  weigh 

83  pounds  less,  and  I have 
gained  w o n d e r f u II  y in 
strength.”  Another  sat/s: 
“Last  May  I weighed  10) 
pounds,  this  May  I weigh  120 
: ml  Oh  1 I feol  S<  > w 1 LL  ” 

\\  on’t  you  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  my  1KI.L  booklet? 
Dont.  wait,  you  may  forget  it, 
1 have  had  a wonderful  ex- 
perience and  I should  like  to 
tell  you  about  It 
Susanna  Cocroft 


You  Can  Be 


So  Well  ! 


Dept.  29,  624  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


J/ias  Coer  oft  fn  a college  bred  woman.  Sir  i*  the  recognized 
authority  on  the  ecieutific  care  of  the  health 
and  figure  of  women. 


CLASS  PINS  & BADGES 

Descriptive  catalog  w ith 
attractive  prices  mailed  free 
upon  request. 

Write  t<*  tin-  manufacturers. 

BENT  & BUSH  CO. 

| J38  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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our  advertisers. 


WHERE  SHALL  THE  ORGANIST 
LOCATE? 

Two  courses  are  open  to  the  young  or- 
ganist who  has  aspirations  to  fame  and 
position.  He  should,  early  in  his  career, 
decide  in  his  mind  in  which  city  he  will 
locate;  go  there  and  stay  through  "thick 
and  thin,”  winning  his  way  through 
pluck,  hard  work  and  perseverance,  or 
he  should  take  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity of  securing  a fair  position  in 
some  place  where  opportunity  presents 
itself,  not  relinquishing  it  until  securing 
a better  one,  gradually  working  himself 
up  from  post  to  post,  rising  higher  and 
higher  as  his  ability  will  warrant.  If 
his  ability  is  really  exceptional  the  "big” 
positions  will  seek  him.  A man  can 
usually  accomplish  what  he  determines 
to  do  if  his  determination  is  strong 
enough.  We  must  be  ready  when  the 
call  comes.  To  start  on  one’s  career  half 
prepared  is  oftentimes  a vital  mistake. 
The  student  days  should  not  be  short- 
ened except  for  urgent  and  necessary 
reasons,  though,  if  one  possesses  the  ele- 
ments of  success,  he  will  succeed  any- 
where, and,  if  he  cannot  acquire  knowl- 
edge in  one  way,  he  will  in  another. 

It  is  a mistake  to  try  and  climb  the 
ladder  and  reach  a certain  height,  with 
every  promise  of  a brilliant  future,  gain- 
ing a good  name  for  skill  and  ability, 
then  to  “break  loose”  suddenly  and  go 
to  Europe  for  several  years  for  further 
study.  I have  seen  many  such  come  back 
and  never  again  reach  the  round  of  the 
ladder  they  left.  If  we  cannot  get  in 
our  European  study  in  the  early  student 
days,  better  take  numerous  trips  during 
the  summer  seasons  rather  than  relin- 
quish what  we  have  gained  in  a “busi- 
ness” way. 

Many  are  the  letters  the  writer  is  con- 
tinually receiving  from  organists  holding 
good  positions  in  the  smaller  cities  seek- 
ing positions  in  New  York,  often  stat- 
ing the  amount  of  their  good  incomes 
and  prospects  in  their  present  localities. 
A man  who  is  the  “big  toad  in  the  pud- 
dle” of  a smaller  city  is  more  than  fool- 
ish to  venture  to  New  York  unless  he 
can  step  into  a position  “ready  made” 
which  will  assure  him  prominence  and 
prestige.  A small  position  to  the  musi- 
cians of  New  York  means  nothing,  how- 
ever it  may  seem  to  those  residing  out- 
side of  New  York.  Even  men  who  come 
to  New  York  under  other  conditions, 
those  of  National  reputation,  sometimes 
fail  to  secure  an  adequate  foothold.  An 
organist  who  is  holding  a desirable  posi- 
tion in  any  good  city  where  he  is  fairly 
happy  would  better  stay  there  until  he 
is  called,  or  has  a sure  prospect  in  the 
larger  city. 

To  the  young  organist  who  feels  that 
he  has  the  qualifications  to  succeed,  and 
is  “turned  down”  on  every  hand,  I would 
say:  Look  about  and  see  if  you  have  not 
some  personal  trait  which  may  be  hin- 
dering you;  one  which,  by  a little  care, 
you  might  overcome.  Is  it  a too  evident 
conceit;  a desire  to  show  the  committee 
how  you  could  run  the  music  if  you  had 
unlimited  control;  a contempt  for  the 
cheap  music  certain  congregations  are 
using?  Do  you  antagonize  pet  schemes 
and  ideas  possessed  by  some  of  the  breth- 
ren and  sisters  of  the  church?  If  you 
have  these  radical  ideas  and  construc- 
tive tendencies,  just  hold  them  silently 
till  you  are  older;  then,  as  you  deem  it 
wise,  put  them  into  operation  one  at  a 
time.  You  will  find  that  conservatism  is 
as  necessary  as  radicalism,  and  that  a 
man,  though  he  has  never  studied  the 
organ,  may  have  a modicum  of  common 
sense.  Perhaps  you  may  have  a con- 
tempt for  the  musical  director.  Well,  lie 
is  there,  and  you  are  not.  Get  there  by 
being  as  “wise  as  a serpent”  and  hold- 
ing your  ideas  of  development  with  pa- 
tience. We  all  feel  the  desire  to  “do” 


things.  Be  patient,  watch  and  bide  your 
time. 

I have  said  nothing  of  the  “classical” 
student  who  bemoans  the  ignorance  of 
committees  who  will  not  listen  to  his 
"Bach.”  In  time,  you  may  discover  that 
perhaps  you  are  not  as  qualified  to 
present  Mr.  Bach  to  him  as  you  will  be 
with  maturer  years.  I have  often  won- 
dered what  my  early  recitals  were  like. 
You  may,  too,  in  later  years.  Strive  to 
learn  all  you  can  about  everything  that 
is  good;  cultivate  good  business  meth- 
ods; keep  yourself  pure  morally;  be 
earnest  and  diligent  and  you  will  succeed 
anywhere. 

INTERLUDES. 

The  use  of  interludes  between  the 
verses  of  the  hymns  is  nearly  obsolete. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  had  to 
struggle  with  them  in  the  days  gone  by. 
It  was  said  that  “it  took  a genius  to 
make  a good  interlude.”  Whether  it  did 
or  not,  there  were  some  points  in  the 
playing  of  them  that,  if  they  had  been 
properly  explained,  would  have  lightened 
the  understanding  of  them  considerably. 
First,  there  was  the  attempt  to  approxi- 
mate the  melody.  This  is  the  vital  flaw 
in  the  endeavor  to  play  a good  interlude. 
The  melody  should,  generally,  be  “thrown 
to  the  winds”  and  forgotten.  It  is  the 
rhythm  that  is  the  essential  feature. 
Varied  harmony  regardless  of  the  melody 
is  the  principal  point  to  be  considered. 
Of  course  a radical  departure  in  the 
style  of  melody  would  be  out  of  keep- 
ing with  a good  interlude.  We  have  to 
exercise  our  common  sense,  but,  if  the 
melody  is  too  strongly  adhered  to,  we 
are  greatly  hampered  in  the  results  of 
our  endeavors.  Keep  the  style  and 
rhythm  and  the  matter  of  playing  a skill- 
ful interlude  is  easily  acquired.  Prac- 
tice and  a little  careful  thought  will  en- 
able the  average  organist  to  do  this  ac- 
ceptably, There  are  many  places  in  the 
service  where  the  ability  of  the  organist 
to  improvise  a short  musical  period  may 
be  used  to  advantage,  like,  for  instance, 
between  the  prelude  and  the  Doxnlovy. 
These  qualifications  will  greatly  enhance 
his  efficiency. 


THE  ONLY  REAL  SHORT  CUT. 


BY  M.  O.  HONK. 

If  anything  is  done  many  times  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  it  soon  becomes 
habit.  Habit  leads  to  skill.  At  the  same 
time  accuracy  shou'd  he  the  first  and  con- 
stant consideration;  and  if  a pupil  will 
play  a passage  enough  times  it  will  soon 
go  as  fast  with  ease  as  the  piece  demands. 
To  get  the  best  results  in  the  shortest 
time  and  with  the  least  labor,  each  phase 
should  be  played  many  times,  but  slowly 
enough  to  secure  absolute  accuracy. 
After  thus  playing  the  passage  carefully 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  or  more,  try  it 
at  a faster  rate,  until  the  desired  speed 
is  attained.  Try  the  next  passage  in  the 
same  manner.  Serious  practice  means 
thinking;  remembering  just  what  and 
how  to  do  and  a determination  to  over- 
come difficulties. 

A difficulty  should  never  be  passed 
over,  hut  conquered  when  first  met,  as 
directed  above. 

Nearly  every  piece  of  music  is  much 
like  many  other  pieces,  but  sometimes  a 
piece  will  have  passages  that  are  peculiar ; 
hence  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  thor- 
oughly and  at  once  learning  all  the  diffi- 
cult parts  of  a piece.  It  is  often  best  to 
take  a difficult  passage  with  one  hand  at 
a time;  then,  when  it  goes  easily,  try  it 
with  both  hands  together,  but  slowly  at 
first,  eventually  attaining  the  desired 
speed. 
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AMERICAN  OR  FOREIGN 
EDUCATION. 

rThere  liave  been  many  discussions  lately 
as  to  the  desirability  for  American  students 
to  go  abroad  for  a musical  education.  But 
whatever  arguments  for  or  against  the  idea 
may  have  been  advanced  have  been  swept 
aside  by  the  terrific  outbreak  ot  war  which 
has  caused  the  civilization  of  Euiope  to 
totter  from  its  very  foundations.  The  fol- 
lowing dispassionate  view  of  the  situation 
was  written  by  Mr.  Braine  long  before  the 
European  conflict  had  answered  the  question 
of  European  study  in  a summary  manner. 
One  inevitable  result  of  the  war  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned  will  be  to  force  tile 
public  to  a better  appreciation  of  Ameiuan 
independence  not  only  in  political  matters 
but  in  artistic  matters  also.  Nobody  can 
read  Mr.  Braine’s  article  without  acknowl- 
edging that  America  Is  fully  equipped  to 
give  a sound,  complete  musical  education. 
Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

A young  lady  living  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia writes  to  the  Violin  Department . 

“I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and  have 
studied  the  violin  since  I was  seven.  My 
recent  work  has  been  under  • 

ancj  — . During  the  next  two 

years  required  to  complete  my  high  school 
course  I expect  to  continue  with  these 
teachers,  who  seem  to  be  the  best  in 
Southern  California.  My  problem  is  what 
to  do  then.  Would  it  be  better  to  go  to 
some  teacher  in  America  or  to  go  abroad 
immediately?” 

Without  knowing  our  correspondent  in- 
timately, the  extent  of  her  talent,  her 
financial  resources,  her  future  aims  and 
ambitions  as  a violinist,  and  many  other 
things,  it  would  be  impossible  to  advise 
her  intelligently  as  to  the  advisability  of 
a period  of  European  study.  This  is  a 
question  on  which  tons  of  paper  and  gal- 
lons of  printer’s  ink  are  consumed  every 
year,  for  I cannot  remember  a time  when 
the  controversy,  “America  versus  Europe 
for  Music  Study,”  was  not  being  threshed 
out  in  at  least  one  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can or  European  music  journals.  After 
all,  these  discussions  lead  nowhere,  for 
even  if  the  matter  could  be  definitely  de- 
cided, the  decision  could  not  possibly  fit 
every  individual  case,  since  what  would 
he  wise  for  one  student  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  another.  To  try  and 
lay  down  a hard  and  fast  rule  that  an 
advanced  violin  pupil  either  should  or 
should  not  go  to  Europe  for  at  least  a 
part  of  his  education,  is  nonsense  pure 
and  simple,  since  so  many  things  enter 
into  the  equation, 

Many  advanced  violin  students  write  to 
The  Etude  for  advice  on  this  subject,  and 
disclaiming  any  attempt  to  come  to  a de- 
cision which  will  fit  all  individual  cases, 
we  will  consider  some  of  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  problem,  setting 
down  as  fairly  as  possible  the  advantages 
of  domestic  and  foreign  study. 

Much  depends  on  the  future  plans  of 
the  student.  If  he  wishes  to  play  for  his 
own  amusement  in  an  amateur  way,  to 
teach  or  play  in  orchestra  professionally, 
it  certainly  would  not  he  necessary  for 
him  to  go  to  some  great  teacher  in 
Europe.  If,  however,  he  intends  to  be- 
come a concert  violin  soloist  it  might  he 
wise.  Much  also  depends  on  the  financial 
side  of  the  question.  If  a student’s  funds 
are  limited,  he  should  not  starve  himself 
to  go  to  Europe.  In  this  country  he 
might  be  able  to  make  something  towards 
paying  his  expenses  as  he  went  along,  hut 
not  in  Europe  where  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession are  extremely  crowded,  Family 


matters  are  often  to  be  considered.  If  it 
means  the  breaking  up  of  the  family  for 
the  student  to  go  abroad  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  family,  the 
rest  being  left  behind,  it  should  only  he 
thought  of  in  cases  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary talent.  I could  recount  scores  of 
cases  where  families  have  been  divided  in 
this  way,  never  again  to  be  reunited. 


GOOD  TEACHERS  PLENTIFUL  IN 
AMERICA. 

Europe,  of  course,  contains  many  times 
the  number  of  eminent  solo  violinists  that 
live  in  America.  These  great  violinists, 
whose  incomes  depend  largely  on  concert 
tours  extending  all  over  the  world,  find  it 
more  expedient  to  live  in  Europe,  since 
other  countries  (America  included)  are 
more  ready  to  give  profitable  engagements 
to  European  artists,  than  if  they  were 
located  in  some  other  country.  Most 
impresarios  make  it  a point  to  engage 
only  violinists  who  possess  the  hall  mark 
of  European  fame.  Still  America  pos- 
sesses a large  number  of  eminent  violin- 
ists and  teachers,  for  Europe  sends  us 
some  of  her  best.  Many  of  our  largest 
American  cities  have  resident  violin 
teachers  who  can  take  the  pupil  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  violin  art. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  advocates  of 
European  study  that  art  is  too  much  com- 
mercialized in  this  country,  and  that  even 
eminent  teachers  who  have  sought  our 
shores  do  not  teach  for  the  love  of  their 
art  as  they  did  in  their  own  country;  that 
they  have  imbibed  the  love  for  the  “Al- 
mighty Dollar that  they  “watch  the 
clock”  when  they  give  lessons,  and  only 
give  so  many  minutes  for  so  many  dol- 
lars, etc.,  whereas  in  their  own  country 
they  were  accustomed  to  forget  the  pas- 
sage of  time  when  they  had  an  interest- 
ing pupil,  and  gave  him  unlimited  “over- 
time.” However  this  may  be,  every  pupil 
who  has  spent  much  time  in  Europe  is 
well  aware  that  the  teachers  there,  with 
exceptions  (as  there  are  in  this  country), 
are  quite  alive  to  the  charms  of  the  franc, 
the  mark,  and  the  thaler,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  extremely  talented  pupils, 
whose  success  serves  as  an  advertisement 
for  the  teacher,  do  not  give  the  average 
pupil  two  or  three  times  the  time  he  pays 
for,  any  more  than  they  do  in  this  coun- 
try. If  it  is  only  a case  of  securing  a 
competent  teacher,  the  American  student 
need  not  leave  his  own  shores,  for  the 
standard  of  violin  teaching  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  is  very  high 
and  constantly  rising. 

“MUSICAL  ATMOSPHERE.” 

It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  European  study  is  the  “musi- 
cal atmosphere”  which  one  meets  with  in 
the  cities  of  Europe.  If  by  “musical  at- 
mosphere” is  meant  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  masterpieces  of  music  well 
performed  by.,  eminent  artists,  he  can  get 
quite  enough  in  his  own  country,  for  in 
our  larger  cities  the  student  during  a sea- 
son can  hear  no  end  of  symphony,  grand 
opera,  oratorio,  and  instrumental  and 
vocal  work  by  world-renowed  solo  artists. 
While  no  American  city  has  so  many  con- 
certs in  a season,  say,  as  Berlin,  where 
there  is  often  a choice  of  half  a dozen 
or  more  important  concerts  on  the  same 


evening,  still  there  is  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical educational  purposes.  There  are 
very  few  evenings  in  a city  like  New  V ork 
or  Boston,  but  what  there  are  one  or  more 
important  concerts  or  performances  of 
grand  opera. 

If  by  “musical  atmosphere”  is  meant  the 
popularity  and  veneration  for  music 
among  the  masses,  and  the  subtle  quick- 
ening which  comes  to  the  pupil  from  as- 
sociating with  a people,  where  the  inter- 
est in  music  amounts  almost  to  a religion, 
then  no  doubt  Europe  has  the  advantage, 
although  if  the  American  student  chooses 
his  associates  wisely  from  people  who 
possess  a genuine  and  deep  love  for 
music,  he  can  get  much  of  this  kind  of 
atmosphere  at  home. 

BUSINESS  REASONS. 

It  is  probable  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
American  students  studying  for  the  pro- 
fession go  to  Europe  for  a greater  or  less 
period  of  “finishing  study”  for  business 
reasons  pure  and  simple.  How  often  do 
we  hear  the  American  student  say,  “I  am 
going  to  learn  all  I can  here,  and  I am 
then  ‘going  abroad’  for  a year  or  two.” 
Many  such  students  go  to  Europe  for 
only  six  mdnths  or  a year,  take  a few 
lessons  from  some  famous  teacher  who 
is  well  known  in  the  United  States  from 
having  been  here  on  a concert  tour,  and 
then  come,  back  and  boldly  proclaim  them- 
selves the  pupils  of  the  noted  European 
teacher,  saying  never  a word  about  the 
faithful  American  teacher  who  has  given 
them  practically  their  entire  education. 

In  the  present  state  of  music  in  the 
United  States  it  is  undeniably  a business 
advantage  to  the  student  to  have  received 
his  education  in  Europe,  since,  other  things 
being  equal,  he  will  find  it  easier  to  ob- 
tain employment  when  he  enters  the  pro- 
fession, and  easier  to  obtain  pupils.  The 
American  public  at  present,  although  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect in  late  years,  gives  the  first  prefer- 
ence to  European  musicians  and  teachers, 
and  after  this  to  the  American  pupil  who 
has  studied  in  Europe.  The  purely 
American-taught  student,  with  a few 
significant  exceptions,  comes  last.  As 
America  grows  in  musical  importance  this 
will  no  doubt  he  changed,  but  the  day  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  The  staffs  of  teachers 
of  our  most  important  American  conser- 
vatories and  colleges  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  European  musicians,  the  Ameri- 
can teachers  filling  the  posts  of  assistants. 
This  being  the  case,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  American  students  flock  to  Europe? 
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Marcy  s Chart  of  Intonation 
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LEARNING  THE  LANGUAGE. 

Many  American  students  who  go  to 
Europe  for  short  periods  are  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  go.  If  they  go  to  a French 
or  German  violin  teacher  they  cannot  un- 
derstand his  explanations  and  thus  lose 
much  valuable  instruction.  It  is  still 
worse  in  the  case  of  a foreign  harmony 
and  composition  teacher.  The  result  is 
that  many  such  students  fall  back  on  Eng- 
lish or  American  teachers  who  are  estab- 
lished in  the  foreign  country  to  which 
they  go,  and  who  are  often  not  to  be 
compared  in  skill  with  the  American 
teacher  they  left  at  home.  1 he  American 
student  preparing  to  go  to  Europe  should 
study  beforehand  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  he  intends  to  go. 

THE  MATTER  OF  EXPENSE. 

The  American  pupil  who  expects  to  get 
an  education  with  leading  teachers  in  the 
great  cities  of  Europe  for  a fraction  of 
what  similar  instruction  would  cost  him 
at  home  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Really  great  teachers  in  Europe  charge 
very  high  fees.  The  very  greatest  charge, 
from  $5  to  $10  an  hour  for  instruction, 
although  of  course  fairly  good  lessons  can 
be  obtained  for  $1.50  to  $2  upwards,  just 


Musicians : Why  Stick 

in  the  ranks,  when  we 
can  help  make  you  a 

Vaudeville  Orchestra 
Leader  at 

$25  to  $75  or  more 

a week?  If  you  know 

NOTHING  ABOUT  MUSIC 

it  wouldn’t  pay  you  to 
buy  our  course. 

BUT  YOU  DON’T  NEED 
to  be  a star  to  make  it 
pay  you  big  money. 

Roy  W.  Teevin,  the  successful  vaudeville 
leader,  wrote  this  course,  and  gives  per- 
sonal attention  to  all  inquiries. 

ASK  US  ALL  ABOUT  IT 

Teevin’s  Correspondence  School 

Box  4,  Orpheum  Theatre,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Ovide  Musin’s 


Virtuoso  School 
of  Violin 

Recognized  as  the  leading  school  for  highest  class 
violin  playing  in  this  country.  European  methods. 
Accommodation  for  limited  number  of  students 
in  residence.  Chaperonage 

Open  throughout  the  year.  Singing  with  Mme. 
Ovide  Musin.  Piano,  Harmony  and  French,  with 
eminent  teachers. 

Special  Correspondence  Course 

Write  for  catalogue. 

REGISTRAR,  51  W.76th  Street,  New  York  City 


jCLASS  PINSI 
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SUCCESSFUL  SONGS 


CADMAN,  CHARLES  WAKEFfELD 
The  Heart  of  Her 


High  in  Ab,  medium  in  F 
Price,  40  cents 


As  beautiful  as  the  same  composer’s  “At 
Dawning”  which  is  making  such  a whirl- 
wind success.  Words  and  music  are  united 
in  lovely  effects. 


DICHMONT,  WILLIAM 

My  Day 

High  in  C,  Low  in  A 
Price,  40  cents 

Such  a liT  fellow 

High  in  G,  medium  in  F,  low  in  Eb 
Price,  40  cents 

MONTAGUE,  LAWRENCE  H. 

For  You 

High  in  G,  medium  in  Eb,  Low  in  Db 
Price,  50  cents 

RICH,  MARIE 

Call  me  “Sweetheart” 

High  in  Db,  medium  in  Bb 
Price,  50  cents 

ROLFE,  WALTER 

Drifting  and  Dreaming 

High  in  Ab,  medium  in  F 
Price,  60  cents 


A gem — equal  to  Ethelbert  Nevin  at  his 
best — and  with  the  added  merit  of  being 
easy.  A short  song,  but  with  big  effects 
and  a strong  climax. 

A song  which  goes  straight  to  the  heart — 
so  simply  tender  and  winsome.  Either 
words  or  music  alone  would  make  a success, 
but  together  the)'  are  irresistible. 

A stunning  concert  song  is  this — -with  a 
haunting  melody  such  as  made  Bartlett’s 
"Dream”  famous. 

This  must  be  the  song  that  prompted  “I 
hear  you  calling  me,”  for  no  one  could  be 
indifferent  to  the  appeal  of  its  lovely  melody 
which  intensifies  the  words  and  makes  them 
a real  heart-song. 

The  refrain  of  this  song  is  an  inspiration, 
and  proves  that  songs  equal  to  the  best  are 
still  being  written.  Easy  to  remember  and 
not  easily  forgotten. 


Discount  on  Sheet  Music  one-half.  Postage  free  if  cash  is  sent  with  order. 

Send  for  these  Thematic  Lists  today 

67  NEW  SONGS  FOR  SINGERS  AND  TEACHERS 

and 

80  NEW  PIECES  FOR  PIANO  TEACHERS 

They  cost  you  nothing  but  are  of  genuine  value 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  & CO. 


WHY  ARE  THE 

KREUZ1NGER  violins 

BECAUSE  they  combine  the  rich,  sparkling  tone  of  the  great 
Italian  Masters,  together  with  tremendous  power. 

Constructed  in  a most  artistic  manner  of  beautifully  and  carefully 
chosen  old  wood. 

They  are  as  responsive  the  moment  they  are  finished  as  the  finest  old  Cre- 
monese  is  to-day,  and  they  continue  to  improve  month  after  month. 
You  want  a Kreuzinger  Violin,  as  the  Violin  you  have  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
We  will  allow  you  all  your  violin  is  worth  toward  the  purchase  of  a Kreuzinger 
Violin  and  will  also  allow  the  remainder  to  be  paid  on  the  instalment  plan. 


CORDE  DE  LUXE 

15  cents  Each,  $1.50  Per  Dozen 


The  best  hot  weather  silk  Violin  E, 
used  by  leading  artists. 

EACH  STRING  REPRESENTS  4 FULL  LENGTHS 


as  they  can  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
smaller  cities  of  Germany  a very  cheap 
education  in  violin  playing  can  be  obtained 
either  at  a conservatory  or  by  taking  pri- 
vate lessons,  but  as  the  American  student 
wishes  to  study  in  a large  European  city, 
that  all  the  folks  back  home  have  heard 
of,  and  front  a teacher  with  a world-wide 
reputation,  he  will  usually  have  none  of 
these  small  towns,  with  obscure  conserva- 
tories and  obscure  teachers.  The  cost  of 
living  in  the  large  European  cities  has 
also  advanced  very  much  of  late  years. 
Many  of  the  German  hotels  have  doubled 
their  rates  in  the  past  ten  years,  owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  living.  The  American 
student  will  find  the  living  expenses  very 
nearly  as  great  in  Rerlin,  Vienna  and 
Paris  as  in  New  Ai  ork  or  Boston.  Taken 
all  in  all,  the  American  student  will  not 
be  able  to  save  much,  if  anything,  in  get- 
ting his  musical  education  in  Europe. 

A CHAPERON  NECESSARY. 

In  the  case  of  a young  lady  going  to 
Europe  to  study  music  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  she  he  attended  by  a re- 
liable chaperon  if  she  has  no  friends  or 
relatives  in  the  European  city  where  she 
intends  to  reside.  The  morals  of  the 
great  European  capitals  are  very  free, 
and  it  would  be  absolutely  dangerous  for 
a young  American  girl  to  go  about  un- 
attended in  these  cities.  A leading  Ameri- 
can musical  journal  has  been  running  a 
series  of  articles  on  this  very  subject 
recently,  and  some  of  the  stories  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  American  girls 
in  the  large  European  cities  are  heart- 
rending. 

It  is  also  rather  dangerous  for  a young 
male  student  to  be  turned  loose  in  a large 
European  city  without  any  one  to  look 
after  him.  Drinking  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal custom  in  Europe,  and  there  arc 
countless  other  forms  of  dissipation  open 
to  the  young  man  without  an  older  hand 
to  restrain  him.  The  young  of  either  sex 
had  better  never  see  Europe  than  to  be 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  one  of 
these  great  capitals  with  no  one  to  look 
after  them. 

ARTISTIC  ADVANTAGES  ABROAD. 

The  musical  student  who  knows  the 
language  of  the  country  where  he  is  to 
study,  who  has  abundant  financial  re- 
sources to  take  full  advantage  of  a course 
of  two  or  three  years  of  European  study, 
will  derive  great  profit  if  he  only  uses 
his  opportunities  wisely.  Other  arts,  such 
as  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  the 
drama,  etc.,  are  at  a very  high  point  of 
development  in  Europe,  and  there  are 
wonderful  galleries  of  art  works,  which 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  mind  of 
the  music  student.  The  historical  glamour 
of  the  great  European  capitals,  the  form 
of  government,  with  opportunity  of  see- 
ing kings,  emperors,  princes  and  nobles, 
the  pomp  of  the  army,  great  pageants, 
etc.,  naturally  have  an  effect  on  the  mind 
of  a sensitive  music  student,  and  to  that 
extent  improve  his  powers  of  expression 
and  develop  his  emotional  nature. 

I have  often  thought  that  the  greatest 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a period  of 
European  study  was  in  obtaining  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  at  first  hand  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  leading  musical  nations 
of  Europe.  When  one  lives  among  the 
German  people,  for  instance,  and  gets  to 
know  them  intimately,  their  character- 
istics, their  likes,  dislikes,  their  folk-lore, 
their  customs,  etc.,  he  finds  that  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  Schubert  and  the  other 
great  German  masters  will  take  on  a new 
significance.  The  music  appeals  to  him  in 
a different  way  and  he  is  able  to  interpret 
it  in  a much  more  intelligent  and  expres- 
sive manner. 

In  the  same  way  the  musician  who  has 
lived  in  France  has  learned  the  language 
and  characteristics  of  the  French  people, 


and  has  associated  with  French  musicians  , 
and  composers,  naturally  plays  French 
music  more  in  accordance  with  French 
ideas  than  one  who  lias  not.  A residence 
in  Italy  will  give  a musician  a new  insight 
into  Italian  music,  and  a year  in  Xorway 
and  Sweden  will  make  the  music  of  Grieg 
intelligible  to  the  musical  student  as  it 
never  was  before.  The  music  of  every 
country  is  intimately  associated  with  its 
language,  legends,  poetry  and  folk-lore, 
and  the  musician  who  has  studied  these 
and  lived  in  the  country  will  naturally  be 
able  to  interpret  its  music  with  more 
fidelity  to  the  ideas  of  the  composer. 

A GOOD  EDUCATION  POSSIBLE  IN 
AMERICA 

To  sum  up,  while  there  are  many  ad- 
vantages to  lie  obtained  by  a period  oi 
study  in  Europe,  the  student  should  not 
make  too  many  sacrifices  to  obtain  it. 
Our  large  American  cities  offer  a splen- 
did field  in  which  the  talented  music 
student  may  develop.  In  them  he  may 
find  eminent  teachers,  and  hear  the  great 
works  of  music  in  every  branch  ade- 
quately performed.  He  has  opportunities 
of  playing  in  students’  orchestras,  singing 
in  choral  societies,  and  studying  theory, 
harmony  and  composition  under  eminent 
teachers.  In  short,  he  can  obtain  an  ex- 
cellent musical  education  in  any  one  of 
a half  dozen  American  cities. 


CARE  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 

A bridge  bent  by  age  or  humidity'  must 
be  replaced  by  a new  one.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  the  instrument  maker,  for  it 
is  of  no  use  for  a player  to  buy  a bridge 
and  imagine  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
put  it  on,  as  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  fit 
a bridge  properly,  owing  to  the  rounding 
of  the  belly'  to  which  the  feet  of  the 
bridge  must  be  made  to  fit  exactly;  also 
the  exact  proportion  of  its  thickness  and 
height  has  to  be  considered.  The  degree 
of  hardness  in  the  wood  of  the  bridge  is 
again  a matter  of  importance  as  the  tone 
is  much  affected  by  it.  If  the  natural  tone 
is  too  soft,  a hard  bridge  will  tend  to 
counterbalance  this  by  imparting  some 
brightness  to  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tone  is  hard  and  loud,  a soft  bridge 
will  often  modify'  it. 

The  bridge  should  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  belly  in  a line  connecting  the  V 
cuts  of  the  / holes.  This  is  its  proper 
place,  and  should  be  found  to  answer,  if 
the  instrument  has  been  made  to  proper 
proportions,  and  the  neck  and  fingerboard 
properly  adjusted.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, this  rule  cannot  he  strictly  adhered 
to  owing  to  some  slightly  defective  pro- 
portions, and  here  again  the  help  of  the 
instrument  maker  must  be  sought. 

Tlie  player  should  often  look  at  the 
bridge  to  see  that  it  stands  straight,  espe- 
cially at  the  top.  Owing  to  the  continual 
tuning  up  of  the  strings  the  top  part  of 
the  bridge  is  liable  to  be  pulled  over  in 
the  direction  of  the  fingerboard,  instead 
of  standing  perpendicularly,  as  it  should  ; 
the  bridge  is  then  in  danger  of  tipping 
over  altogether. — St  rad  (London). 


STUDYING  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC. 

Nothing  would  be  better  calculated  to 
develop  the  art  of  violin  playing  and  of 
music  generally  in  the  United  States  than 
the  formation  of  amateur  orchestras.  In 
this  the  cities  of  England  and  Germany 
set  a notable  example.  Even  the  smaller 
cities  in  England  have  their  permanent 
amateur  orchestras,  sonic  of  which  do 
surprisingly  good  work.  One  of  the 
largest  amateur  orchestras  in  England  is 
the  Central'  London  Choral  and  Orches- 
tral Society.  Really  important  standard 
works  are  studied,  and  the  subscription 
is  only  $2.50  for  the  season.  This  society- 
just  announces  its  twelfth  season. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Violins,  Strings  and  Music  “©ft 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO.  ™ lagrange  st.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  New  School  Year 

To  the  Music  Teacher: 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  you  do  most  of  your  shopping  for  the  year; 
you  must  buy  not  only  for  yourself  but  for  your  pupils.  ' 

^ ou  nee  d Methods,  Studies  and  Recreations;  also  a large  and  diversified  col- 
lection of  different  styles  of  music  to  suit  the  individual  wants  of  your  pupils. 
Let  us  help  you  do  your  shopping. 

The  Teacher  who  will  ask  for  our  Free  Thematic  Catalogue,  and  will  allow  us  to 
send  a Selection  of  Music  on  Sale,  will  receive  the  benefit  of  our  Thirty  Years 
of  Experience  in  publishing  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  Schools,  Academies  and 
Teachers.  1 his  selection  will  lie  of  great  value  in  choosing  the  necessary  studies,  and 
pieces  needed  at  this  time  of  the  year;  and  they  should  be  tuneful  as  well  as  useful, 
in  ordci  to  ho.d  the  attention  of  the  pupil  and  secure  the  proper  progression. 

We  include  in  our  selections  not  only  the  best  of  our  own,  but  also  the  best  of 
other  publications.  Your  orders  for  anv  publications  of  all  publishers  are  filled 
promptly  on  the  day  received. 

\\  1 1 1 c today  tor  our  free  Catalogue,  Liberal  Discounts,  Terms  and  Conditions. 


The  Joseph  Krolage  Music  Co. 

Race  and  Arcade  ::  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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4,300,000 

Four  Million  Three  Hundred  Thousand 

4 Wood's 

Pupil’ s Practice  Slips ” 

have  already  been  sold.  There  must  be 
some  value  to  them.  Are  you  using 
them?  If  not,  a sample  package  will  be 
sent  you  free. 

Our  catalogue  is  the  largest  of  Easy 

Teaching  Music  in  the  world. 

Sent  Free  to  Any  Address 


Wanted  at  Once 

500  Music  Teachers  and  Schools  to 

receive  packages  of  our  Latest  Piano 
Teaching  Music  from  their  regular 
Music  Dealers.  Most  of  the  music 
we  would  submit  on  this  plan  has  been 
'issued  since  January  1,  1914. 

Our  business  is  with  the  dealer 
exclusively,  yet  we  have  a plan  where- 
by Teachers  and  Schools  may  receive 
packages  of  our  music  and  retain  the 
same  until  the  close  of  their  teaching 
season. 

Send  Us  At  Once  Your  Dealer’s  Name 
We  Will  Do  the  Rest 

Sent  Free — Our  Thematic  Catalogues 

of  Easy  Teaching  Music— to  any 

address  upon  request. 

THE  B.  F . WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

246  Summer  St.  29  West  38th  St. 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

Also  at  London  and  Leipzig 
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Some  Violin  Questions 
Answered 
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CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 

by  C.  Harold  Lowden 

We  are  the  exclusive  publishers  of  this  well  and 
favorably  known  composer’s  work.  This  season  he 
has  outdone  himself,  and  we  commend  the  follow- 
ing to  those  Choirmasters,  Choristers  and  Music 
Committees  that  desire  bright,  attractive  and 
original  music  that  is  worth  while,  yet  not  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  average  musician. 

TIDINGS  OF  JOY  is  a brilliant  cantata  for  Choirs— 
has  solos  for  all  four  voices— very  melodious. 
Just  the  thing  for  volunteer  choirs.  50c  each, 

the  dozen,  less  25%.  , , 

HARK  THE  HEAVENLY  HOST.— A charming  new 
song,  the  words  of  which  are  by  Elsie  Duncan 
Yale  who  also  wrote  the  poems  to  Mr.  Lowden’s 
great  successes  BEND  THOU  MY  WILL  TO  THINE 
and  TEACH  ME  TO  TRUST  THEE  MORE.  This 
new  song  abounds  in  the  Christmas  joy  and  is 
destined,  we  believe,  to  become  one  of  the  big 
songs  this  season.  High  (Eb  to  G)  and  (C  to  E) 
voices.  50c  less  K-  _ . . 

OCTAVO  ANTHEMS.  —We  have  a fine  line  for  L hirst - 
mas.  Choirmasters  tell  us  that  our  anthems  are 
better  appreciated  than  many  of  the  standard 
and  more  difficult  anthems,  that  require  double 
the  study.  We  aim  for  brilliancy  without  ex- 
treme difficulty.  Send  for  samples. 

FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  we  have  three  excellent 
services,  HIS  NATAL  DAY,  by  Mr.  Lowden  THE 
NIGHT  OF  THE  STAR,  by  various  Modern  Com- 
posers,  and  BREAK  FORTH  INTO  JOY,  arranged 
from  the  Classics.  Two  have  full  orchestration. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  YULET1DE  is  a captivating 
Cantata  for  young  people  at  25c  cac{V 
the  S1RACK,  THE  HILL  SHEPHERD  is  a 
SOne  story — is  most  effective,  and  sells  at  lie 
each  or  gl .50  the  dozen,  and  KINGDOM  SONGS 
is  our  new  Sunday  School  Song  Book,  than  which 
there  is  no  better-325  and  330  the  hundred. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  send  anything  On  Selection. 
At  least  examine  our  publications. 

THE  HEIDELBERG  PRESS 
Dept.  E 15th  & Race  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


New  Violin 
Music  On  Sale 

Have  your  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a 
few  small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALE  during 
the  professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount 
to  be  kept;  discount  is  the  best  obtainable;  the  only 
responsibility  the  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal 
card  will  stop  the  sending  any  time. 

Thousands  of  teachers  receive  piano  music  trom 
us  in  this  way;  they  say  it  is  most  convenient  to 
have  8 or  10  new  compositions  coming  along  trom 
time  to  time.  .We  send  piano,  vocal  octavo,  violin 
and  organ  music  this  way;  any  or  all  to  responsible 
persons. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers 


S.  c S. — Beginners  on  string  instruments 
are  often  subject  to  cramps  aud  pains  in  the 
muscles  in  either  right  or  left  hand  or  arm. 
The  motions  involved  iu  violin  playing  bring 
into  play  muscles  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  sub- 
ieet  to  cramps  until  they  get  accustomed  to 
their  work.  Possibly  your  pupil  grips  the 
neck  of  the  violin  too  tightly  with  the  left 
hand.  This  is  a very  great  fault,  as  the 
hand  should  grasp’tlie  neck  lightly,  and  have 
free  play  up  and  down  the  neck  in  shifting. 

If  the  position  of  the  hand  is  correct,  your 
idea  of  discontinuing  the  practice  when  the 
cramp  appears  and  then  resuming  in  a few 
minutes  is  a good  one.  Massage  ot  the 
hand  would  no  doubt  assist,  or  an  osteopath 
might  help  your  pupil.  if  after  following 
the  above  course  the  cramp  persists,  it  would 
be  best  to  consult  a good  physician  or 
surgeon. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  McF. — I could  not  give  even 
a guess  at  the  value  of  your  violin  without 
seeing  it.  According  to  the  data  you  sent, 
your  violin  was  not  made  by  a famous  violin 
maker,  aud  consequently  it  would  have  no 
historical  value  apart  from  its  value  for  its 
tone  qualities.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  violins  iu  the  world  made  bv  more 
or  less  obscure  violin  makers  of.  the  past  and 
present.  Some  ot  these  violins  have  ad- 
mirable tone  qualities  and  possess  consider- 
able value  as  musical  instruments.  If  you 
have  a violin  expert  or  reliable  violin  dealer 
near  your  home,  he  could  no  doubt  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  your  violin. 

S.  IT. — If  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  having 
played  the  violin  for  four  years,  you  are 
able  to  play  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo  and  Rode  even 
passably  well,  you  have  made  remarkable 
progress.  If  you  have  really  good  talent 
you  are  not  at  all  too  old  to  continue,  with 
the  idea  of  making  violin  playing  your  pro- 
fession. It  all  depends  on  your  talent. 
However,  it  is  a great  misfortune  to  choose 
a profession  for  which  one  has  not  the  re- 
quisite talent.  You  had  best  go  to  a really 
first  rate  violinist,  one  with  a reputation  in 
the  musical  world,  and  pay  him  a fee  to 
examine  you  as  to  talent,  and  to  advise  you. 
Such  an  examination  might  save  you  years 
of  misapplied  labor  in  a profession  for 
which  you  are  not  fitted. 

<-;  g Q, — The  chromatic  scale  (glissando). 
from  the  cadenza  in  tile  arrangement  of 
Drdla’s  Serenade  which  you  send,  commenc- 
ing on  E,  two  octaves  above  the  open  E 
string,  should  be  executed  with  a single 
finger  in  this  case  preferably  the  third,  ine 
finger’ proceeds  down  the  string  with  a senes 
of  quick,  even  little  jerks,  until  the  first  posi- 
tion is  reached,  when  the  ordinary  chromatic 
scale  fingering  is  resumed 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  play  the  chro- 
matic scale  in  this  manner,  in  perfect  tune, 
since  as  the  finger  proceeds  down  the  string 
the  distance  traversed  by  the  finger  between 
the  half  tones,  becomes  slightly  greater  _ in 
progressive  ratio,  owing  to  the  lengthening 
of  the  vibrating  portion  of  the  string.  Such 
passages  are  often  attempted  by  violinists 
without  sufficient  practice,  and  are  simply 
■•faked,”  the  true  intervals  of  the  chromatic 
scale  not  being  produced  at  all. 

g N r. — if  you  have  only  been  studying 
the  "violin  for  tliree  years,  and  play  third  or 
fourth  grade  music,  you  are  wasting  your 
time  in  trving  to  play  double  harmonics. 
Double  stops  in  artificial  harmonics  are  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  are  only  successfully 
piaved  by  great  virtuoso  violinists.  they 
involve  extraordinary  accuracy  in  placing  tne 
fingers,  and  some  of  them  hivolve  great 
powers  of  stretching.  Such  difficult  feats 

come  at  the  very  end  of  the  education  of  a. 
violinist,  after  he  has  thoroughly  mastered 
ordinary  violin  technic  in  all  its  terms. 
Double  harmonies  are  only  effective  when 
the  tones  are  brought  out  with  great  clear- 
ness and  penetration.  When  played  with  a 
sicklv  feeble  tone,  and  with  many  of  them 
“missing  fire”  altogether,  they  are  of  no  et- 
fect,  and  had  best  not  be  attempted. 

q r. You  can  buy  a quilted  blanket  to 

cover  your  violin  in  the  case  from  any  large 
music  house,  or  you  can  make  one  yourseir. 
Cut  two  pieces  of  silk  into  a long  tapering 
oval  shape  of  the  proper  size  to  fit  over  the 
top  of  your  violin,  put  cotton  between  them, 
and  run  lines  of  stitching  at  regular  inter- 
vals as  von  would  in  making  a quilt,  mk  u 
a covering  forms  an  excellent  preven- 
tive against  dampness,  violent  atmospheric 
changes,  and  also  protects  the  violin  from 
injury  while  in  the  case,  from  the  bow  strik- 
ing it,  or  other  cause. 


FABULOUS  VIOLIN  PRICES. 

Many  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  old  violin  trade  are  often  disposed  to 
question  the  accounts  they  read  of  where 
fabulous  prices  are  paid  for  the  works  of 
the  Cremona  violin  makers.  While 
of  course  the  prices  paid  are  often  exag- 
gerated, it  is  true  that  there  is  at  all 
times  a steady  cash  market  for  instru- 
ments of  the  first  class,  especially  those 
of  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius.  While 
the  prices  of  such  violins  are  naturally 
higher  in  this  country,  on  account  of 
having  to  be  imported,  they  also  command 
very  high  prices  in  Europe.  In  a letter  to 
the  editor  of  this  department,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Ormiston,  the  Scotch  violin  author- 
ity, writes  from  Edinburgh : "For  many 

years  I saw  the  instruments  of  nearly 
every  great  violinist  and  cellist  who 
visited  Edinburgh.  1 have  seen  between 
30  and  40  “Strads,”  also  a large  number 
of  "Josephs”  (Joseph  Guarnerius),  etc., 
and  have  the  measurements  and  details 
of  a large  number  of  them.  I have  had 
a considerable  number  of  other  Cremon- 
ese  instruments  through  my  hands,  and 
once  in  the  same  day  I sold  both  a 
“S'trad”  and  ^n  Amati  to  pupils.  It  was 
through  my  instrumentality  that  the 
famous  Leduc  “Joseph”  (1745)  came  into 
the  hands  of  its  present  owner,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Waddell,  Glasgow.  The  price  was  $9,250 
which  was  then  by  over  $1,000  the  greatest 
amount  ever  paid  for  a "Joseph,  but 
since  then  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware 
the  sum  has  been  exceeded  several  times. 
Kreisler  told  me  that  he  paid  almost 
$10,000  for  his  "Joseph.”  A few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Henri  Verbeugghen,  the  leader 
of  the  Scottish  orchestra,  showed  me  a 
“Joseph”  (1733)  for  which  he  paid  $10,- 
000;  so,  for  perfect  specimens  of  this 
maker,  $10,000  is  likely  soon  to  become 
a minimum  price. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  said  that  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a Joseph 
Guarnerius  was  that  of  $12,000,  paid  for 
the  “King  Joseph”  from  the  Hawley  col- 
lection, by  the  late  Henry  C.  Havemeyer, 
president  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 

The  violins  of  Stradivarius  command 
even  higher  prices,  and  the  leading  violin 
dealers  of  the  world  are  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  good  specimens,  for  which 
they  have  standing  orders,  for  wealthy 
patrons,  collectors,  amateurs,  and  violin- 
ists. Paying  a “fortune  for  a fiddle 
may  seem  preposterous  to  people  who 
have  not  learned  to  love  the  violin  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  surely  if  a painting  by 
Raphael  is  worth  the  $700,000  recently 
paid  for  it,  by  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  of 
Philadelphia,  a masterpiece  by  Stradi- 
varius, the  world’s  greatest  violin  maker, 
should  command  the  modest  sum  of 
$10,000,  since  it  not  only  possesses  match- 
less beauty  as  a work  of  art — a feast  for 
the  eye— but  it  possesses  utility  as  well, 
in  its  splendid  tone  as  a musical  instru- 
ment, with  the  power  to  charm  and  de- 
light millions,  when  played  by  a great 
artist. 
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gage, buy  a home,  or  dress 
better! 

THEN  DO  AS  THOU- 
SANDS OF  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 

Make  money  selling  World’s  Star  Hosiery  and 
Kloan  Knit  Underwear  in  your  home  town. 

No  previous  experience  is  necessary.  We  show 
you  how  to  make  money  in  an  easy,  congenial 
and  profitable  way.  Two  lady  agents  began  in  their 
home  town  in  California  and  each  made  over 

$3009  FIRST  YEAR 

We  sell  direct  from  the  mill  to  the  home,  eliminating 
the  middleman's  profit,  thereby  giving  belter  \ ulue  for 
the  money.  Our  lines  for  men,  women  and  children  are 
famous  the  world  over.  We  have  in  18  years  grown  to  be 
the  largest  concern  in  the  world  manufacturing  aud 
selling  knit  goods  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Tt  is  a permanent, 
pleasant  aud  profitable  business.  Write  today  for  our 
free  catalog.  We  protect  agents  in  territory  and  make 
prompt  delivery. 


j.  a.  G. As  far  as  I can  judge  from  the 

description  you  send  of  tlio  position  of  your 
arm  in  playing  the  staccato  bowing  •> 
inclined  to  think  that  the  advice  given  you 
bv  the  pupil  of  Sevcik  was  correct,  but  in 
matters  of  this  kind  it  is  simply  ImposMbl  • 
to  judge  from  a written  description,  since 
the  position  of  the  arm  and  hand  is  constantly 
changing  as  the  how  advances  and  recea*'- 
in  bowing,  and  the  elhorw  rises  and  falls  con- 
forming to  which  string  is  being  played,  or 
when  two  strings  are  played  at  once.  1 
would  have  to  see  you  play  to  judge  whether 
vou  are  doing  this  bowing  correctly  or  nor 
If  you  could  go  to  a first  class  teacher  01 
oven  a single  lesson  he  could  no  doubt 
straighten  out  the  matter  for  you. 


TOURTE  BOWS. 

Thousands  of  violin  players  have  bows 
stamped,  "Tourte”,  and  many  of  them 
are  under  the  impression  that  they  have 
genuine  bows  made  by  that  greatest  of 
all  makers.  The  very  fact  that  they  are 
stamped,  however,  proves,  as  a rule,  that 
they  are  not  genuine,  since  genuine 
Tourtes  were  never  stamped  by  him. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  violins,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  cheapest  descrip- 
tion, but  which  bear  Stradivarius  labels, 
so  thousands  of  bows,  and  often  of  the 
commonest  make,  hear  his  name,  ft  takes 
an  experienced  expert  to  pass  on  the 
p-enuineness  of  a Tourte  how.  Genuine 
Tourtes  arc  occasionally  found  stamped 
with  his  name,  but  the  stamping  was  done 
by  another  hand. 


PIANO  TUNING 

Regulating  and  Repairing 

A Complete  Course  of  Self-instruction 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur 

By  J.  CREE  FISCHER 

PRICE  $1.75 

A work  of  great  practical  value.  Arranged 
systematically  in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, making  a book  that  can  be  used  forse  f 
instruction,  correspondence  courses  or  text 
book  in  schools  and  conservatories.  A \alu- 
able  lessoti  ;s  that  on  the  tuning,  regulating 
and  repairing  of  reed  organs.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  appeal  to  teachers  and 
musicians  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts  rarely  visited  by  professional 
tuners,  and  then  not  oftener  than  once  a year. 
It  will  also  be  a valuable  work  for  a young 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  in- 
come from  teaching  by  keeping  pupils’  pianos 
iu  order. 
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A MUSICAL  GAME  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN. 


BY  GOLDIE  ROBERTSON  FUNK. 

Some  games  which  I “invented”  af- 
forded my  two  children,  six  and  eight, 
interesting  occupation  and  incidentally 
some  splendid  drill.  We  began  to  make 
the  games  the  first  week  of  the  summer 
vacation.  We  went  to  a printer’s  shop 
and  for  ten  cents  he  cut  us  two  hundred 
white  cardboard  cards  about  the  size  of 
a calling  card.  We  stopped  at  a dry 
goods  store  and  asked  for  some  empty 
spool  boxes  to  keep  our  cards  in.  At 
school  the  children  had  learned  that  a 
musical  staff  has  five  lines  and  four 
spaces.  They  also  learned  how  to  make 
the  treble  and  the  bass  clefs. 

Game  No.  1. 

From  eleven  till  twelve  two  different 
mornings  we  spent  at  a table  outdoors, 
the  children  drawing  free  hand  the  lines 
of  the  staff  on  the  cards  until  they  had 
made  twenty-seven.  The  next  two  days, 
at  the  same  hour,  they  drew  in  the  treble 
clef.  Both  times  my  part  was  to  keep 
score  with  a red  and  blue  pencil.  For 
each  perfect  staff  each  child  received  a 
red  0,  and  for  each  imperfect  one  a blue 
cross.  The  score  for  the  clefs  was  kept 
the  same  way.  The  fifth  day  brought  a 
little  reward  for  faithful  work  in  the 
shape  of  a tea  party  outdoors  with  two 
little  guests. 

The  next  two  days  the  children  put  in 
the  notes.  The  little  girl  counted  out 
fifteen  cards,  the  boy  twelve.  On  each  of 
three  staffs  she  made  the  whole  note  “E” 
on  the  first  line.  That  finished  a “book” 
of  those  cards.  On  each  of  three  others 
she  made  “G”  on  the  second  line ; “B” 
on  the  third  line;  “D”  on  the  fourth  line 
and  “F”  on  the  fifth  line.  On  each  of 
three  of  his  the  boy  made  “F"  in  the 
first  space;  “A”  in  the  second  space;  “C” 
in  the  third  space  and  “E”  in  the  fourth 
space.  Then  every  day  we  three  played 
our  "treble  notes”  like  authors  till  they 
knew  them  instantly. 

Game  No.  2. 

They  made  twenty-seven  more  staffs  on 
cards  and  put  in  the  bass  clef.  Daughter 
took  fifteen  again  and  son  twelve;  she 
wrote  in  the  whole  notes  on  the  lines, 


G,  B,  D,  F and  A as  in  the  first  game, 
and  boy  filled  spaces  with  A,  C,  E,  G. 
As  before  three  cards  of  one  note  each 
to  a book.  For  several  days  we  played 
“bass  notes,”  then  we  alternated  with 
“treble  notes.” 

Game  No.  3. 

Then  we  made  more  staffs  with  treble 
sign  and  made  three  lines  above.  The 
boy  wrote  the  notes  on  the  three  lines 
above  and  the  girl  the  notes  in  the  four 
spaces. 

Game  No.  4. 

More  staffs  with  treble  sign  and  three 
lines  below.  Home-made  Indian  suits  re- 
warded these  two  little  stunts. 

Game  No.  5. 

More  staffs  with  bass  sign  and  'three 
lines  above.  > 

Game  No.  6. 

More  staffs  with  bass  sign  and  three 
lines  below. 

Game  No.  7. 

Three  cards  each  with  whole,  half, 
quarter,  eighth,  sixteenth,  thirty-second 
notes. 

Game  No.  8. 

Three  cards  each  with  half,  quarter, 
eighth,  sixteenth  and  thirty-second  rests. 

Game  No.  9. 

I cribbed  from  page  5 in  a little  book, 
by  M.  S.  Morris,  “Writing  Primer  for 
Music  Students.” 

The  children  made  more  treble  staffs 
and  wrote  in  one  of  those  words  on  each 
three  cards,  “Add,”  “Fed,”  “Bee,”  “Cab,” 
etc.  It  took  an  all-day  picnic  to  pay  for 
this. 

Game  No.  10. 

Same  words  in  bass.  A trolley  party 
came  next  with  lunch  on  the  lawn. 

We  made  three  in  a “book”  because  I 
always  played  with  them.  We  often 
played  twice  in  the  daytime  for  twenty 
minutes  and  once  in  the  evening.  A rub- 
ber band  about  each  set  of  cards  and  a 
prompt  return  to  its  own  labeled  box  kept 
them  ready  for  instant  use.  Often  a lit- 
tle neighbor,  who  had  been  taking  lessons 
for  a year,  played  with  them.  I was  par- 
ticular never  to  let  a game  drag.  Often 
I remembered  to  say,  “Let’s  play  three 
music  games  and  then  let’s  go  and  get 
some  ice  cream,  or  meet  daddy,  or  I’ll 
live  in  a fort  and  be  besieged  by  wild 


By  a German-  By  an  American 
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Indians.”  Often  we  fixed  up  a lunch  and 
went  two  blocks  away  where  there  is  deep 
woods  and  a spring  and  rocks  and  mud 
with  which  to  build  a dam.  First  we  sat 
down  there  and  played  several  games,  the 
talking  water  a wonderful  incentive  to 
"play  up.” 

In  September  the  children  were  ready 
for  a teacher.  We  have  had  hours  and 
hours  of  exciting  fun  out  of  these  games 
and  we  have  saved  dollars  and  dollars  on 
their  music  lessons,  besides  the  drudgery 
it  would  have  been  for  them  alone  at  the 
piano  and  for  me  to  keep  them  at  it. 

I think  the  secret  of  our  success  has 
been  that  these  were  always  games.  1 
never  referred  to  them  as  a saving  of 
piano  drudgery  or  money,  or  forgot  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  “seeing  who  would 
beat.”  My  own  first  piano  lessons  years 
ago  were  about  as  distasteful  as  so  many 
doses  of  castor  oil,  so  I’ve  felt  as  justi- 
fied in  cloaking  the  children’s  piano 
drudgery  in  fun  as  I do  in  hiding  their 
castor  oil  in  buttermilk. 


HOW  RICHARD  STRAUSS  GETS 
HIS  INSPIRATION. 

People  who  never  compose  have  an  idea 
that  the  great  masters  of  music  probably 
went  around  frothing  at  the  mouth  like 
maniacs  when  they  felt  the  heavenly  af- 
flatus coming  on.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  process  is  very  different  indeed,  as 
the  following  remarks  by  Richard  Strauss, 
reprinted  from  a German  paper,  will 
show : 

“I  write  at  a work  table  which  looks 
exactly  like  any  other  table,  either  in  a 
black  coat  or  a suit  of  English  cheviot. 
I am  never  in  a state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment, and  I wear  my  hair  cut  short.  I 
love  the  summer,  the  country  and  the 
mountains.  I am  an  incurable  climber. 
Inspiration  often  comes  to  me  when  I am 
high  up  on  a mountain  top.  I spend  the 
summer  in  Garmisch,  in  Bavaria.  There 
is  much  green  and  much  peace.  The 
house  is  full  of  the  scent  of  limes.  Here 
the  desire  to  create  comes  to  me  oftener 
than  anywhere  else.  In  the  winter,  from 
November  to  April,  I work  very  coolly, 
without  any  haste,  even  without  emotion. 
One  must  have  complete  command  of 
oneself  if  one  wishes  to  keep  order  in 
that  ever-changing,  constantly  moving, 
constantly  fluid  chess-board  which  is 
called  the  orchestra.  The  head  which 
created  Tristan  had  to  be  cold  as  marble. 
I work  slowly.  . . . The  greatest  art 
in  invention  is  the  art  of  waiting.  I 
wrote  the  Legend  of  Joseph  last  year, 
like  my  other  works,  as  the  result  of  an 
inner  impulse,  without  looking  for  a 
style.  T only  tried  to  get  the  style  which 
best  suited  the  inner  life  of  the  work. 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  each  work 
must  be  written  in  a different  language, 
or,  to  put  it  differently,  must  wear  its 
own  clothes  specially  made  for  it.  . . . 

In  painting  and  in  sculpture  I love  the 
most  audacious  innovators  as  much  as  the 
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11908  Can’t  You  Come  and  Play 

G.  L.  Spaulding  1 .25 

11920  Weber,  Souvenir  No.  20, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  1%  .25 
11949  The  Little  Skeptic, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  1 % .25 
11826  Lincoln’s  Birthday, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11910  Decoration  Day, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11924  Chopin,  Souvenir  No.  24, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

1194G  St.  Patrick’s  Day, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11985  Mascagni,  Souvenir  No.  28, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11897  Schubert,  Souvenir  No.  18, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  -25 
11907  Handel,  Souvenir  No.  19, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2V£  .25 

11922  Jensen,  Souvenir  No.  22, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 

11923  Beethoven,  Souvenir  No.  23, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 

11931  Merry  Gambol. ... R.  Ferber  2%  .50 

11947  Mendelssohn,  Souvenir  No.  25, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 
11945  Palm  Sunday, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  -25 
11953  Daisy  Polka,  Op.  29, 

H.  A.  Farnsworth  2%  .40 
11984  Scharwenka,  Souvenir  No.  27, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 

11986  Elgar,  Souvenir  No.  29, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 
11914  Society  Buds.R.  S.  Morrison  3 .60 

11921  Grieg,  Souvenir  No.  21, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  3 .25 

11930  Hopes  and  Fears, 

Chas.  Lindsay  3 .40 

11933  To  a Star..  . .N.  S.  Calamara  3 .40 

11934  Neapolitan  Fete, 

N.  S.  Calamara  3 .60 

11935  Fairy  Frolics.. J.  W.  Let-man  3 .50 

11944  Three  Original  Themes  from 

Beethoven, 

L.  Van  Beethoven  3%  .20 

11948  Engelmann,  Souvenir  No.  26, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  3 .25 

11958  Hungarian  Sketch, 

G.  Horvath  3 .25 

11944  Three  Original  Themes  from 

Beethoven, 

L.  Van  Beethoven  3 % .20 
11964  Among  the  Cossacks, 

M.  Greenwald  3%  .50 

11932  Shepherd’s  Dance, 

A.  A.  Mumma  4 .40 

11971  Gavotte  Arabesque, 

R.  Ferber  4 .50 

11997  Danse  Aragonaise,  Op.  311, 

C.  W.  Kern  4 .60 

11863  Rustling  Leaves. 

H.  D.  Hewitt  5 .60 

11955  The  Voice  of  the  ’Cello, 

II.  Weil  5 .50 

11970  Rondo  in  A,  Op.  51,  No.  3, 

L.  Van  Beethoven  5 .30 

11903  The  Music  Box,  Op.  32, 

A.  Liadow  7 .35 

11829  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2 (Left 

Hand  alone). A.  Scriabine  8 .35 

FOUR  HANDS 

11925  Marionette  Dance,  Op.  1066, 

A.  Sartorio  3 .60 

11981  Mariner’s  Dance . A.  Sartorio  3 .60 

PIPE  ORGAN 

11913  Festival  Mdrch L.  Syre  3 .60 

11937  Triumph  Song...,R.  Diggle  3 .50 

12042  At  Evening R.  Kinder  3 .50 

11939  Andante  Cantabile, 

C.  M.  Widor  4 .35 

11929  Triumphal  March,  Op.  88, 

E.  R.  Kroeger  7 .60 

VOCAL 

I 1912  The  Light  Beyond, 

It.  Tourjee  3 .60 

11918  The  Butterfly  and  the  Maid. 

A.  S.  Garbctt  3 .50 

11841  The  King  of  Kings, 

H.  Brooks  Day  4 .60 

11911  Bedouin  Love  Song, 

C.  W.  Coombs  4 .40 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES,  MIXED  VOICES 

10428  Hosanna P.  B.  Dykes  3 .15 

10432  Jubilate  Deo  in  E Flat, 

R.  M.  Stults  3 .15 

10427  While  My  Lady  Sleepetli. 

H.  H.  Pike  3 .15 


THE0.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Publisher’s  Notes 

A Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 


NEW  WORKS. 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers 

October,  1914.  Regular  SP0ffer 
Price  Price 

Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 1 

Chopin’s  Polonaises  ■•••••••••  • • • 

Easiest  Studies  in  Velocity.  Op.  S3. 

C.  Gurlitt  

Education  of  the  Music  Teacher 

Thos.  Tapper  .... ••••■•■  1 

Eight  Characteristic  Pour-Hand 
Pieces— E.  Kronke 
Elementary  Progressive  Studies  for 
the  Violin.  Book  II.  Op.  20 — 

Exercises  for  Developing  Accuracy  in 
Piano  Playing — Gustav  L.  Becker 
Fifteen  Studies  in  Style  and  Ex- 
pression. Op.  25 — J;_C°nc0nt>or: 

Fifty  Lessons  for  the  Medium  Part 
of  the  Voice.  Op.  9T~ColE°ne  _ 

Forty  Daily  Studies.  Op.  337 — U. 

Czerny  ...» 

Merry  Rhymes  for  Childhood  Times. 

Vocal  or  Instrumental — L.  A. 

Bugbee-Davis  • • • 

Musical  Impressions  for  the  Piano- 
forte— Hubbard  W.  Harris 

Musical  Playing  Cards 

Newest  Dance  Album.  ..  .....  • ■ 

Practical  Five  Finger  Exercises,  Op. 

802 — C.  Czerny  • • • 

Practical  Method  for  the  Pianoforte. 

Part  III.  Op.  219— L.  Koehler . . 

Practical  Method  for  the  Young  Vio- 
linist— K.  H.  Aiqouni 

Reed  Organ  Player 
Rhyming  Tunes  for  Little  Players 

Scenes  from  Childhood.  Op.  62  and 
Op.  81 — Theo.  Kullak.  ■•••••••  ■ 

Sixty  Studies  for  the  Violin.  Op. 

45 — t.  Wohlfahrt  •••• 

Sonatinas  for  the  Pianoforte.  Vol. 

II — Fr.  Kuhlau  

Souvenirs  for  the  Pianoforte— George 

L.  Spaulding  

Stainer’s  Crucifixion  

Studies  in  Florid  Song.  Medium 
Compass — T.  Root  ••••••*•■** 

Technical  Studies  for  the  Pianoforte 

— Louis  Plaidy  

The  Alphabet.  Op.  17 — F.  Le  Coup- 

Thirty  Studies  in  Mechanism  for  the 
Pianoforte.  Op.  819— C.  Czerny 
Very  First  Duets  for  the  Pianoforte . 

Waaner-Liszt  Album  ...•••■• 

Wagner's  Operas  and  Music  Dramas 

(2  vols.)  • ■ • • ■ ‘ n' 

Young  Musicians.  Four  Hands  u. 

Schwalm  

Catalogues 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  recently 

been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  especially 

GRADED  CATALOGS  which  earnes 
teachers  will  grasp  with  delight.  A good 
catalog  means  an  immense  saving  of  time 
and  worry.  A postal  request  brings  any 
or  all  of  them  to  you  with  our  compli- 
ments: Piano  Study  Guidf.,  Singers 

Hand  Book,  Choir  and  Chorus  Hand 
Book,  Hand  Book  of  Music  for  violin 
and  Other  Instruments,  Hand  Book  of 
Organ  Music.  Hand  Book  of  Piano 
Music  for  Four,  Six,  Eight  and  Twelve 
Hands.  Our  first  batch  of  catalogs  for 
new  customers  is  of  course  also  free  for 
the  asking. 

Mail-Order  Music  Buying 
to  Teachers,  Convents, 
Conservatories  of  Music 

The  opening  musical  season  promises 
to  be  one  of  unusual  activity  in  America. 
As  publishers  and  dealers,  as  originators 
of  the  successful  “Mail  Order  system  ot 
supplying  music  promptly,  accurately  and 
economically,  we  offer  a satisfactory  solii- 
tion  of  this  most  vital  problem  to  the 
whole  musical  profession. 

The  Presser  “ON  SALE”  system  pro- 
vides you  with  a stock  of  music  to  be 
kept  for  immediate  use  for  the  entire 
season.  Returns  and  settlements  are 
made  in  June  or  Tuly.  you  paving  only 
for  the  music  used.  Convenience,  low 
cost  and  excellent  selections  have  made 
this  “ON  SALE”  system  a boon  to  thou- 
sands. A part  of  this  system  is  the  sup- 
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plementary  monthly  small  packages  of 
new  music. 

This  magazine,  The  Etude,  fortifies 
the  work  of  every  earnest  music  teacher 
in  the  country.  With  its  active  human 
appeal  to  all  music  lovers,  its  200  pieces 
a year,  its  800  stimulating  pages,  teachers 
have  found  it  profitable  to  have  every  one 
of  their  pupils  entered  on  The  Etude 
subscription  list  Let  T he  Etude,  stronger 
than  ever,  lend  its  force  to  all  your  musi- 
cal work  for  1914-1915. 

An  initial  order  for  anything  in  music 
you  need  opens  your  account  without 
bother,  red  tape  or  fuss  of  any  kind.  It 
will  be  filled  quickly  at  best  discount 
rates  and  with  the  satisfaction  that  has 
added  much  to  our  business  reputation. 
The  real  test  is  the  order  itself— we  seek 
no  more  convincing  advertisement. 

The  best  obtainable  materials,  the 
quickest  possible  despatch,  the  most  satis- 
factory terms,  the  most  liberal  discounts, 
together  with  a large  corps  of  _ expert 
music  workers  “to  do  your  shopping  for 
you”  with  invariable  courtesy,  make  every 
mail  order  transaction  with  the  Theo. 
Presser  Co.  a source  of  pleasure. 

Remember,  our  best  advertisement  is 
filling  your  order. 


Returns  and  Settlement 
for  “On-Sale”  Music 

Don’t  delay  making  your  returns  front 
last  year’s  packages  of  On  Sale  music. 
Don’t  delay  for  any  reason  whatsoever 
making  your  initial  order  for  either  a 
new  package  or  a supplementary  package 
of  On  Sale  music  for  use  during  the 
coming  season.  The  awful  catastrophe 
in  Europe  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
the  slightest  effect  on  our  musical  world. 

The  month  of  September  has  been,  as 
usual,  the  busiest  month  of  our  career, 
starting  thousands  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers of  music  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  supplying  them  with  every  need 
in  musical  education. 

It  is  best  to  have  a settlement  once  a 
year  for  all  accounts.  Almost  every  busi- 
ness would  think  it  most  odd  to  be  asked 
for  settlement  but  once  a year;  once  a 
month  is  the  usual  method,  and  on  our 
regular  orders  we  do  expect  that.  On 
the  On  Sale,  however,  once  a year  is  our 
usual  terms. 

There  is  a question  that  often  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  present  year’s  se- 
lection is  most  suitable  for  next  year. 
In  that  case  we  have  made  it  a rule  that 
settlement  arranged  by  correspondence, 
by  paying  a certain  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  past  year’s  On  Sale  music 
will  permit  keeping  the  same  selection 
for  another  season  In  this  case  our 
new  music  On  Sale  package  sent  out 
once  each  month  during  the  seven  busiest 
months  of  the  season,  furnishes  fine 
material  for  freshening  the  carried-over 
selection. 

If  there  is  anything  in  our  dealing 
which  seems  unsatisfactory,  any  doubtful 
question,  we  are  pleased  to  arrange  it  bv 
personal  correspondence.  You  will  find 
us  more  than  willing  to  make  every  item 
of  our  dealings,  every  arrangement  satis- 
factory to  our  patrons.  Our  corps  of  ex- 
perts are  always  ready  to  give  advice  on 
any  subject  connected  with  music  or 
musical  education. 

Practical  Method  for  the  Young 
Violinist.  By  K.  H.  Aiqouni 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  we  have  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion a new  beginners’  book  for  the  vio- 
lin. It  is  a compact  hut  comprehensive 
book,  planned  along  modern  educational 


lines,  and  it  is  as  elementary  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it;  the  work  of  a Prac- 
tical and  experienced  violinist  and  teacher. 

It  is  just  such  a work  as. many  up-to- 
date  teachers  have  been  hoping  for.  The 
various  studies  and  exercises  are  ar- 
ranged in  logical  and  progressive  order, 
and  they  cover  the  ground  in  a thorough 
and  at  the  same  time  attractive  manner. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

New  Music 
ON-SALE 

Every  month  during  the  teaching  sea- 
son we  send  out  packages  of  our  newest 
sheet  music  publications  to  patrons  who 
signify  their  wishes  in  that  regard.  The 
music  so  sent  may  be  for  piano,,  voice, 
violin,  organ,  choir  or  chorus— it  is  only 
necessary  to  mail  a card  to  us  with  writ- 
ten instructions  as  to  the  kind  of  novel- 
ties desired.  All  the  music  so  sent  is 
absolutely  returnable  if  unused.  I he 
plan  is  of  great  value  to  busy  teachers 
and  is  much  appreciated.  The  piano 
music  consists  mainly  of  'teaching  pieces 
in  the  easy  and  medium  grades— material 
for  which  every  teacher  has.  constant  use. 

The  music  may  be  kept  in  its  proper 
classification  with  the  usual  season  s gen- 
eral assortmeht  of  ON  SALE  music  and 
the  unused  portion  returned  with  the  ON 
SALE  music  at  the  end  of  the  teaching 

season.  . 

Besides  the  new  music  we  are  at  an 
times  ready  to  make  up  larger  and  more 
particularly  graded  packages  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  teachers. 

Patrons  subscribing  for  new  music 
should  be  particular  to  say  which  kind  or 
kinds,  as;  piano,  voice,  violin,  etc.,  etc. 

A postal  card  request  places i any . teach- 
er’s name  on  the  list  for  NEW  MUSIC. 

Violin 

Strings 

We  have  made  no  advance  in  the  price 
of  violin  strings  and  are  in  a position  to 
supply  our  patrons  at  prices  no  higher 
than  those  quoted  before  the  war.  We 
have  recently  obtained  a supply  of  tirst- 
class  violin  strings  which  are  far  above 
the  average  as  regards  tone  and  wearing 
qualities,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
find  these  two  features  combined.  1 hese 
strings  are  made  especially  for  our  trade, 
and  to  insure  their  easy  identification  are 
called  “The  Etude  Violin  Strings.  in 
these  goods  we  are  able  to  offer  violin 
players  something  serviceable  and  ot  un- 
usual tone  quality.  . . , 

Until  further  notice  we.  shall  sell  the 
“Etude”  Strings  at  a special  price  of  15 
cents  (25-cent  value)— three  length  E 
Strings,  two  length  A Strings  and  two 
length  D Strings.  A full  bundle  of 
thirty  strings— E,  A,  or  D,  Ijo.uu. 

Valuable  Piano  Music 
Collection  at  a Special  Price 

We  have  recently  printed  a large  edi- 
tion of  the  ALBUM  OF  INSTRUC- 
TIVE PIECES,  one  of  the  many  care- 
fully compiled  volumes  of  teaching  pieces 
for  which  the  Presser  Catalog  is  famous. 
This  album  contains  thirty-four  instruc- 
tive pieces  in  the  earlier  grades  by  a num- 
ber of  the  best-known  writers,  such  as 
Schumann,  Gurlitt,  Behr.  Reinccke..  Hel- 
ler T schaikowski.  Every  piece  is  not 
only  a musical  gem,  but  also  possesses 
decided  teaching  value;  their  perform- 
ance reflects  credit  on  both  teacher  and 

PUFor  October.  1914.  only,  we  will  rein- 
troduce this  album  to  our  patrons  at  a 
special  price:  30  cents,  postpaid,  if  cash 
is  sent  with  the  order,  or  with  postage 
added  if  charged.  The  catalog  price  is 
Si. 00  and  the  book  of  thirty-four  pieces 
is  worth  it.  This  offer  is  for  October 
only. 

Stainer’s' 

Crucifixion 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Sir 
John  Stainer  wrote  his  Crucifixion  and 
the  work  is  growine  more  and  more  pop- 
ular all  the  time.  Probably  no  composer 
represents  the  deep-seated  English  love 
for  oratorio  and  cantata  more  than 
Stainer.  The  son  of  a schoolmaster  lie 
was  born  in  London,  June  6,  1840.  When 


FREE 


Violin  con- 
struction of 
Mandolin 
and 
Guitar 


A GREAT  NEW 
MUSICAL  WORK 

ALL  MANDOLIN  AND  GUITARDOM 
of  Three  Continents  is  set  agog  by  the 
’GIBSON”  jgsgjL  Exclusive  “G/BSON" 
SM&rSj  Features 

Carved  Top  and  Back;  Stradi- 
vartus  arching;  scientific  gradu- 
ation from  [luck  iu  center  to  a m-licaie 
thiuueas  at  rim,  which  simultaneously  se- 
cures strength  and  sensitiveness  and  com- 
pels free  vibration  of  enure  sounding-board 
,y  extending  the  vil, rational  lines i of  least 
resistance  clear  to  the  run.  A tilted  neck 
permits  a high  bridge  on  both  Mandolin 
and  (iuitiir,  wliicli  with  the 
extension  etring -holder  se- 
cures vertical  and  increased 
string  pressure  sufficient  to 
pulsate  a larger  and  thicker 
suundiug-board  ; thus  pro- 
ducing a biguess  of  tone 
never  before  realized.  Rel- 
ative  treatment  of  top  and  bach  se- 
cures sympathetic  vibration  from  the 
. ..  urkiah  oHtHtfminllv  sunports 


Get  a “Gibson 
approval  at  as  low 

a-,  |i  00  down  and 
SI  50  a month. 
(Only  6c.  a 
day.)  Costs 
you  nothing 
to  investigate. 
Resides,  you 
want  our  new 
free  superb 
book  of  100 
pages-90  cuts 
—a  n d subject- 
matter  on  iustru- 
meut  construction, 
instrumentation,  or- 
chestration, great 
American  and  Eu- 
ropean Artists  and 
Orchestras  ; a terse 
compilation  of  virile 
truth.  For  the  play- 
er and  teacher  of 
strings 


Curtis  BY  1X1  util  1*W  

back-board,  which  additionally  supports 

the  tone.  Necks  are  reinforced,  and 
made  non-warpable.  Gu&rd-plafces 
or  finger-rests  are  elevated 
all  “Gibson”  instruments 
Easy  action  Adjustable 
string-bearing  at  bridge 
overcomes  sharping  of  heav- 
ier strings  In  upper  posi- 
tions. 


Wm.  Place, 
Jr.,  the 
Country’s 
Idol  of 
Mand-blln 
Virtuoso- 
ship  and 
Star  So- 
loist o f 
the  Vic- 
tor Talk- 
ing Machine 
Company, 
writes : 

••  The  ‘ Gib- 
s o n ' tone 
enunciates 
perfectly  and 
igi  carries  in  the 
f/  largest  h sill  with 
a vrenlth  nnd  bril- 
liancy peculiarly 
its  own,  which  gives 
confidence  dear  to 
the  virtuoso,  for  he  knows  the  .contrasting 
tonal  effects,  tl.e  rapid  execution  and  all 
the  other  intricacies  of  technique  will  go  for- 
ward to  the  audience  just  as  he  produces 
them  * * * I most  thoroughly  believe  in 

the  superiority  of  the  • Gibsou * construe 

llM  FREE  Treatise,"* 'HOW  TO  PRACTICE,  WHEN  AND 
WHY,  PSYCHOLOGICALLY  C0NSI®™E®_cl6^\ngbject’ 
est  lecture  In  three  decades  on  this  specific  a J 
Write  today.  If  a teacher,  do  business  on  OUT Von 
furnished.  We  help  sell  We  pay £?d  ' 
Hunt°^d8CaUIogtw»nd  thematic  list  free  Enclose  your  card. 
OPEN A^pleudid,*  permanent  teachmg 

, unity  to  the  right  teacher.  Either  sex.  CJ-write  pr  p j 
Other  positions  pending. 

GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GU1X,^1^  C?,'  <-  A 
330  Harrison  Court,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  U.  Z>.  A. 


At  Last-a  Perfect  Harp,  by  World-Famed  Makers,  at 
Prices  within  the  reach  of  all.  Flawless  scale,  handsome 
appearance,  tone  quality,  volume  and  carrying  ca- 
pacity vastly  superior  to  all  makes  except  the  famous 

Lvon  & Healy.  Made  in  the  same  factory,  by  the 
same  workmen,  covered  by  the  same  guaranty  and 
embraces  the  same  exclusive  mechanical  improve- 
ments that  have  made  the  Lyon  & Heaiy  arp  the 
undisputed  world's  standard  and  have  brought  it 
into  use  in  every  Royal  Orchestra,  every  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  by  almost  every  harpist  o any 
note  on  both  hemispheres.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalog — mailed  free. 

LYON  & HEALY,  23-45  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


New  First  and  Second  Grade  Music 

Pet  Waltz.  Joyous  Youth  Otilop.  Twilight  Reverie  FnPylaiid 
Barcarolle,  by  W.  M.  Treionr;  Sunset  Nocturne,  Spring  Mine 
Mazurka,  Mtuirlue  Waltz,  Ncwlottla  March,  by  0.  C.  Irene 

r^^eXu 

Dealers  wrUe’fnr  catalog  ami  apodal  prlc  » (o  the  trade. 

THE  TRELOAR  MUSIC  CO.,  Box  494  A,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


KIFSLING’S  teaching  pieces 


t or  Plano,  arc  sol,,  by  moat  tnualo dv.tb*ra  in  OrejtMr  New  York. 

“Weort  « 

contains  05  numbers.  Easy  rvalue*,  Polka"-  Bchot 
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Profit  in  Reading  Advertisements 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  the  editorials  of  ma- 
terial progress.  Every  alert  person  knows 
L that  an  advertiser  is  not  going  to  purchase 
expensive  space  in  a magazine  unless  he  knows  that 
he  has  a real  buying  opportunity  to  offer,  and  an 
interested  audience  to  approach. 

You  should  take  a selfish  interest  in  going  over 
the  advertisements  in  this  issue  of  The  Etude  be- 
cause they  contain  real  buying  opportunities  to  get 
something  which  will  put  you  ahead  in  the  world. 

The  most  advertisements  appear  in  the  most 
enlightened  country.  Instead  of  waiting  for  years 
to  find  out  about  new  methods  of  doing  things  ad- 
vertising carries  the  news  in  a few  weeks.  Adver- 
tising has  made  our  whole  mode  of  living  more  en- 
lightened, more  enjoyable.  It  always  pays  to  read 
advertisements. 

One  request.  We  want  our  advertisers  to  know 
that  The  Etude  is  constantly  bringing  them  re- 
turns. Consequently  we  ask  all  our  readers  in 
writing  to  advertisers  to  add  the  little  line  “I  saw 
your  advertisement  in  The  Etude.” 


he  was  seven  he  entered  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death 
he  was  closely  associated  with  the  music 
of  the  church.  At  nineteen  he  matricu- 
lated at  Oxford  (Christ  Church),  grad- 
uating with  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  (later 
receiving  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Mus. 
Doc.).  In  1889  he  became  Professor  of 
Music  at  Oxford.  In  1872  he  became  or- 
ganist of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London. 
Stainer  died  in  1901.  It  was  natural  that 
this  lifetime  of  devotion  to  sacred  music 
should  produce  some  work  that  would 
live  and  grow  with  increasing  time.  Of 
all  Stainer’s  numerous  compositions  none 
has  such  a wide  appeal  as  The  Cruci- 
fixion. This  is  by  no  means  due  to  the 
character  of  the  subject,  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all,  but  it  due  to  the  fact  that 
Stainer  wrote  the  work  so  that  it  could 
be  comprehended  by  all  who  love  expres- 
sive music.  There  are  very  few  sections 
in  the  work  that  are  not  written  so  clearly 
and  sensibly  that  almost  any  choir  can 
sing  them  effectively.  It  is  far  more 
practical  to  take  a work  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  purpose  of  The  Crucifixion 
and  do  it  well  than  to  take  some  complex 
work  by  Dubois,  Saint-Siier.s,  Brahms,  or 
Bach  and  stumble  through  it.  Our  new 
edition  of  this  work  will  be  particularly 
excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  editorial 
correctness  and  substantial,  beautiful 
printing.  In  order  that  you  may  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  are  making  the  intro- 
ductory price  20  cents.  This  price  holds 
until  the  work  is  published. 

Studies  in  Florid 
Song.  By  F.  Root 

The  success  of  this  work  in  the  high 
key  has  made  necessary  an  addition  in  a 
lower  key  for  medium  voice.  These  are 
rather  advanced  studies  for  the  voice  in 
the  florid  style,  taken  from  the  best 
Italian  writers  of  vocalises,  such  as  Bor- 
dogni,  Nava,  Panseron,  Concone,  etc. 
They  have  been  adapted  with  words, 
making  one  of  the  best  works  for  the 
study  of  the  voice  in  the  higher  grades. 

Our  special  price  for  this  work  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  will  be  30  cents, 
postpaid. 

Merry  Rhymes  for  Childhood 
Times;  Vocal  or  Instrumental. 

By  L.  A.  Bugbee-Davis 

This  is  a new  work  for  elementary 
students  which  is  now  in  press.  It  con- 
tains seven  pieces,  practically  all  of  them 
in  the  first  grade,  which  may  be  used  as 
recreations  in  connection  with  any  piano- 
forte instructor;  or  they  may  be  used  as 
first  pieces  to  follow  any  instruction 
book.  They  will  also  prove  available  for 
kindergarten  work.  They  are  all  very 
tuneful  and  well  adapted  for  small  hands. 
Each  piece  has  appropriate  verses,  which 
may  be  sung.  These  are  all  in  charac- 
teristic vein.  Mrs.  Bugbee-Davis  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  writers  for  the 
young,  as  well  as  a teacher  of  wide  ex- 
perience. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Young  Musicians,  Four 
Hands.  By  O.  Schwalm 

This  work  consists  of  very  easy  duets. 
The  right  and  left  hand  are  about  the 
same  grade  of  difficulty.  The  melodies 
are  taken  mostly  from  German  folk 
songs;  octaves  are  avoided  for  both  per- 
formers. For  a book  of  easy  duets  there 
is  nothing  that  can  surpass  this  easy  vol- 
ume of  Schwalm. 

Our  introductory  price  for  this  month 
only  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Fifty  Lessons  for  the  Medium 
Part  of  the  Voice.  Concone 

Of  all  works  for  the  voice  this  is  by 
far  the  most  widely  known  and  used,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  four  out  of 
five  singers  owe  a large  part  of  their 
proficiency  to  its  study ; it  occupies  an 
almost  unique  position  in  the  develo;  - 
ment  of  voice  placing  and  taste  in  sing- 
ing, Tlie  thorough  mastery  of  these  les- 
sons carries  the  student  well  forward  in 
the  pursuit  of  vocal  art. 

\lthough  numerous  editions  already 
exist  we  find  it  possible  to  give  the  work 
a still  greater  circulation  by  adding  it  to 


the  well-known  “PRESSER  COLLEC- 
TION” in  a thoroughly  new  edition — all 
new  plates,  every  detail  carefully  edited. 

While  this  edition  is  in  course  of  prep- 
aration and  until  issued  we  solicit  ad- 
vance of  publication  orders  at  the  low 
introductory  price  of  20  cents  a copy, 
postpaid,  if  cash  is  sent  with  the  order. 

Fifteen  Studies  in  Style  and 
Expression, Op.  25.  By  J. Concone 

The  works  of  Concone,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  seem  to  be  perennial.  They 
are  just  as  popular  now  as  they  were 
forty  years  ago.  This  particular  work. 
Op.  25,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  piano 
work  in  the  way  of  poetical  studies  by 
this  popular  author.  These  numbers  are 
more  like  pieces  than  studies;  very  lit- 
tle technical  ability  is  required  for  them, 
none  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  grade. 
The  purpose  is  to  execute  them  with 
style,  ease  and  grace. 

Our  advance  price  will  continue  during 
this  month  at  the  low  price  of  20  cents, 
postpaid. 

Exercises  for  Developing 
Accuracy  in  Piano  Playing. 

By  Gustav  L.  Becker 

This  is  a brief  but  highly  important 
collection  of  exercises  adapted  for  pian- 
ists of  intermediate  and  advanced  grade, 
and  it  was  designed  especially  for  the 
development  of  accuracy.  These  exer- 
cises are  of  most  modern  character  and 
are  quite  different  from  anything  hereto- 
fore published.  If  faithfully  studied  'they 
cannot  fail  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. The  exercises  are  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  an  exhaustive  explanatory 
text.  They  are  the  work  of  a very  suc- 
cessful teacher  and  player. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Elementary  Progressive 
Studies  for  the  Violin,  Op. 

20,  Book  II.  By  Kayser 

Kayser’s  Op.  20  is  one  of  the  really 
popular  sets  of  violin  Etudes.  These 
studies  are  intended  for  students  passing 
from  the  intermediate  stage  into  more 
advanced  work.  Thev  cover  practically 
all  phases  of  conventional  violin  tech- 
nical work,  and  are  extremely  well  made 


from  a musical  standpoint.  Some  time 
ago  we  published  an  edition  of  Book  I 
of  these  studies,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Hahn,  and  we  now  have  in  press  Book 
II  of  the  same  Opus,  also  edited  by  Mr. 
Hahn.  Book  II  is  equally  as  valuable  as 
Book  I,  if  not  more  so. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  30  cents,  postpaid. 

Easiest  Studies  in  Velocity, 

Op.  83.  By  C.  Gurlitt 

These  studies  are  most  excellent  for  a 
pupil  who  is  just  out  of  the  instruction 
book,  or  it  might  go  hand-in-hand  with 
a latter  part  of  the  instruction  book. 
The  studies  are  mostly  of  a technical 
nature ; octaves  are  avoided.  The  left 
hand  receives  equally  as  much  practice  as 
the  right.  The  studies  are  modern,  by 
one  of  the  best  composers  of  educational 
works. 

This  will  be  the  last  month  in  which 
this  work  will  be  on  Special  Offer.  The 
introductory  price  is  but  20  cents,  post- 
paid. 

Practical  Method  for  the  Piano- 
forte, Op.  249,  Part  III. 

By  L.  Kohler 

The  special  offer  on  this  work  will  he 
continued  during  the  current  month. 
Kohler’s  “Practical  Method”  has  long 
been  a great  favorite  with  teachers;  some 
use  Part  1,  others  Part  II,  and  still  others 
use  the  entire  work.  Part  TIT  is  still 
greatly  in  demand  and  it  has  manv  fea- 
tures to  recommend  it.  It  contains  mate- 
rial suitable  for  students  who  are  about 
to  begin  third  grade  work;  exercises  and 
short  pieces  are  intermingled  in  a pleas- 
ing and  interesting  manner. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Newest  Dance 
Album 

I lie  preparation  of  this  new  volume  is 
progressing  rapidly  and  the  work  will 
soon  go  to  press.  It  will  contain  an  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  collection  of  pieces, 
all  new  and  attractive,  adapted  to  the 
various  popular  dances  of  the  day,  in- 
cluding the  One-Step,  Hesitation,  Tango. 
Maxixe,  etc.,  all  by  popular  writers. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 


Musical  Impressions  for  Piano- 
forte.  By  Hubbard  W.  Harris 

This  is  a set  of  eleven  original  pieces, 
published  together  in  an  attractive  vol- 
ume.. The  pieces  are  chiefly  in  semi- 
classic  vein,  but  a few  are  modern  or 
popular.  Mr.  Harris  is  a well-known 
American  teacher  and  composer,  and  he 
really  has  something  good  to  say  and 
says  it  well.  The  pieces  are  equally  well 
adapted  for  study,  recreation  or  recital 
use. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Plaidy’s  Technical  Studies 
for  the  Pianoforte 

Although  many  technical  works  of  this 
class  exist,  none  has  had  a wider  adop- 
tion or  longer  life  than  this.  It  has  been 
the  basis  upon  which  thousands  of  pian- 
ists have  built  up  their  technique,  and, 
while  other  works  may  be  needed  'to  sup- 
plement it,  no  student  ever  goes  wrong 
in  mastering  this  work  of  Plaidy. 

We  are  preparing  a new  and  carefully 
revised  edition  to  be  included  in  the 
“PRESSER  COLLECTION,”  and  while 
it  is  being  made  ready  we  will  accept  ad- 
vance of  publication  orders  at  25  cents 
a copy,  postpaid,  if  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order. 

Sixty  Studies  for  the  Violin, 

Op.  45.  By  F.  Wohlfahrt 

This  standard  violin  book  will  be  con- 
tinued on  special  offer  during  the  current 
month.  It  is  one  of  the  books  which 
practically  every  violin  student  takes  up 
during  the  early  stages  of  practice,  and 
it  is  an  almost  indispensable  number  in 
the  violin  curriculum.  Our  new  edition 
has  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care 
and  it  will  be  found  satisfactory  in  all 
resoects. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Eight  Characteristic  Four- 
hand  Pieces.  By  E.  Kronke 

A new  and  original  set  of  duets  for 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  composer  is  a 
well-known  and  successful  modern  writer. 
In  these  duets  the  pupil’s  part,  instead  of 
being  in  a compass  of  five  notes,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  is  in  the  compass  of 
an  octave.  This  allows  of  considerable 
more  variety  and  at  the  same  time  serves 
to  aid  the  student  in  becoming  used  to 
the  thumb  and  finger  crossings.  These 
duets  are  very  entertaining,  each  having 
an  appropriate  name. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Sonatinas  for  the  Pianoforte, 
Vol.  II.  By  Fr.  Kuhlau 

We  have  now  in  preparation,  to  be 
added  to  the  Presser  Collection,  Vol.  II 
of  Kuhlau’s  Sonatinas.  The  use  of  the 
Kuhlau  Sonatinas  is  almost  universal 
among  pianoforte  teachers.  They  serve 
as  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
Sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  they  aid  in  developing  taste,  style 
and  all  around  musicianship.  Many 
teachers  are  content  with  using  Vol.  I of 
these  Sonatinas,  but  Vol.  II  is  also  very 
popular  and  deservedly  so.  in  fact,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Sonatinas  in  Vol.  II  are 
really  more  interesting,  especially  from 
the  melodic  standpoint.  There  is  but 
little  difference  in  grade  between  the 
two  volumes,  Vol.  II  being  slightly 
more  advanced. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  15  cents,  postpaid. 

Practical  Five  Finger  Exercises, 
Op.  802.  By  C.  Czerny 

We  will  continue  through  this  month 
on  the  special  offer  this  very  important 
work  by  Czerny.  Czerny  has  never  writ- 
ten a book  of  technical  studies  such  as 
Plaidy,  Philipp  and  others  have  done, 
which  contains  exercises  in  all  the  tech- 
nical division  of  pianoforte  playing.  This 
work.  Op.  802,  comes  the  nearest  to  a 
general  technical  work.  It  has  the  plain 
five  finger  exercises,  then  comes  the  five 
finger  exercises  with  notes  held  down, 
after  that  come  the  extended  positions, 
then  come  the  arpeggios,  scales,  double 
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ELEMENTS 
OF  MUSIC 


A PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Elements 
of  Music 

By  M.  G. EVANS 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer  ; 
it  is  a compact  little  musical  encyclopedia, 
the  subject  matter  being  presented  not  alpha- 
betically but  progressively,  beginning  with 
the  rudiments  of  music  and  ending  with  a 
tabulated  summary  of  Musical  History,  each 
subject  being  elucidated  and  explained 
through  the  medium  of  a series  of  practical 
questions  and  answers  covering  the  Elements 
of  Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales,  Intervals. 
Chords,  etc.,  Phrasing,  Accent.  Ornaments. 
Form,  Instruments,  Voice,  Orchestra,  Foreign 
Terms  and  Musical  History,  with  a graded 
grouping  of  ail  these  subjects.  The  work  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


GIBBON’S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC 

By  GIBBON  CHAMBERS  KILLOUGH 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music  in  a simple  and  concise  manner,  calcu- 
lated to  implant  a desire  for  a wide  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
music.  The  work  is  arranged  In  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers  concerning  Ele- 
mentary Notation,  Time  Values,  Intervals, 
Scales,  Keys,  Chords,  Abbreviations  and  Em- 
bellishments. While  Intended  for  class  work, 
it  is  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  study- 
ing without  a teacher. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


WRITING  BOOKS  MUSIC  FOR  PUPILS 

A Complete  Course  of  Writing  Exercises  for 

Acquiring  a Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation 
By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

A practical  and  intelligible  presentation  of 
everything  writable  in  musical  notation.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a manner  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  even  the  dullest  pupil; 
anyone  who  faithfully  works  out  the  exer- 
cises in  these  books  will  become  a correct 
and  rapid  reader  of  music,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. Blank  pages  with  lines  for  writing 
music  included  in  each  book. 

Sent  for  Examination.  Price,  Complete,  50  cents 
Books  I and  11,  each,  30  cents 

RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

By  WM.  H.  CUMMINGS 

In  this  work  particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  teaching  that  the  pitch  of  sound  Is  rep- 
resented bv  lines  and  spaces  and  time  by 
notes.  The  book  is  intended  for  piano  and 
vocal  students  and  is  a valuable  aid  in 
teaching  classes  in  musical  theory.  There 
is  a useful  list  of  examination  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  work. 

Sent  on  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


WRITING  BOOK 

By  EUGENE  F.  MARKS 

For  Musical  Exercises  and  Rules  in  Dicta- 
tion, Harmony  and  Theory,  with  practical 
hints  in  Music  Writing.  Handy  in  form ; 
pages  ruled  alternately  for.  notation  and 
handwriting,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
write  special  memoranda,  rules,  suggestions, 
etc.,  opposite  the  musical  matter  written  in 
the  staves.  It  also  contains  directions  as 
to  the  proper  manner  of  writing  the  char- 
acters and  signs  used  in  musical  notation. 

Price,  15  cents 


WRITING  PRIMER  FOR  MUSIC 
STUDENTS 

A Series  of  Practical  Exercises  for  Acquiring  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music 

By  M.  S.  MORRIS 

This  does  not  take  the  place  of  a writing 
book,  but  gives  the  pupil  the  necessary  ma- 
terial for  practice  in  music  writing  : the  very 
act  of  copying  the  notes,  signs,  and  exercises 
serves  to  fix  their  values  and  meanings  upon 
the  pupil’s  mind.  It  may  be  used  advanta- 
geously as  an  introduction  to  Clarke  s 
"Theory  Explained  to  Piano  Students.' 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  20  cents 

KEYBOARD  CHART 

An  invaluable  adjunct  to  any  music  studio 
where  beginners  are  taught.  It  gives  a Pict- 
ure of  the  keyboard  on  the  staff  In  both 
bass  and  treble  clefs,  as  well  as  on  the  keys: 
shows  the  position  of  every  note  ; illustrates 
the  relative  value  of  notes;  explains  the 
rests,  dots,  etc.,  and  has  a table  of  all  the 
key  signatures. 

Price,  Postpaid,  25  cents 


notes,  and  the  last  division,  No.  6,  has 
octaves  and  chords.  All  divisions  of 
technic  are  dwelt  upon  in  this  one  work 
of  Czerny.  This  accounts  for  its  great 
popularity  as  an  educational  work. 

The  special  advance  price  for  this 
month  only  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Forty  Daily  Studies, 

Op,  337.  By  C.  Czerny 

We  are  continuing  this  month  the  spe- 
cial offer  on  this  standard  technical  work 
for  the  pianoforte.  Op.  337  is  one  of  the 
very  popular  opus  numbers  of  Czerny. 

In  this  work  the  studies  are  very  short 
in  order  that  each  one  may  be  played 
over  again  and  again  a number  of  times. 

In  this  sense  they  are  rather  mechanical, 
but  there  is  a great  deal  of  variety  in  the 
book  as  a whole,  as  each  study  is  de- 
veloped from  some  special  figure,  con- 
trasting with  that  which  precedes  and  fol- 
lows it. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Scenes  from  Childhood,  Op.  62 
and  Op.  81.  By  Theo.  Kullak 

Among  the  works  that  have  attained 
great  popularity  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
none  stands  out  like  Kullak’s  “Scenes 
from  Childhood.”  These  little  pieces  are 
so  full  of  originality  and  character  that 
they  have  in  a measure  superseded 
Heller’s  studies,  being  somewhat  simpler 
and  just  as  poetical.  _ We  take  great 
pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to 
our  readers. 

Our  special  introductory  price  for  this 
month  only  is  20  cents,  postpaid.  The  re- 
tail price  of  this  book  is  $1.00. 

Thirty  Studies  in  Mechan- 
ism for  the  Pianoforte, 

Op.  849.  By  C.  Czerny 

The  special  offer  on  'this  work  Will  he 
continued  during  the  current  month. 
Czerny’s  Op.  849  is  intended  to  be  used 
with  players  of  intermediate  grade,  and 
it  is  planned  so  as  to  cover  a large 
variety  of  technical  work.  Most  of  the 
studies  are  very  pleasing,  and  some  are 
even  melodious. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Alphabet,  Op.  17. 

By  F.  Le  Couppey 

We  will  continue  during  the  coming 
month  the  special  introductory  offer  on 
this  standard  book  of  pianoforte  studies. 
This  is  an  excellent  work  to  take  up  after 
the  completion  of  any  instruction  book ; 
the  studies  are  not  dry,  and  they  will 
prove  attractive  to  young  players,  aiding 
especially  in  developing  agilitv  of  the 
fingers  and  in  the  inculcation  of  rhythm. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
- vance  of  publication  is  15  cents,  postpaid. 

Wagner-Liszt  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte 

This  is  a new  volume  in  the  Presser 
Collection  which  is  now  nearly  ready.  It 
contains  a number  of  the  immortal 
scenes  from  the  Wagner  music  dramas, 
all  transcribed  for  concert  purposes  by 
Franz  Liszt.  Every  ambitious  pianist 
should  be  familiar  with  these  transcrip- 
tions. They  are  not  all  equally  difficult, 
several  of  the  pieces  being  within  the 
grasp  of  the  player  of  average  attain- 
ments. All  the  numbers  have  been  care- 
fully revised  and  re-edited. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  35  cents,  postpaid. 


The  Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher.  By  Thomas  Tapper 

Mr.  Tapper’s  work  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  binders  and  will  be  out  in  a very 
short  time.  It  has  been  abundantly  de- 
scribed in  previous  notices  and  those  who 
wish  to  secure  a copy  of  this  most  recent 
treatment  of  the  things  which  teachers 
should  know  at  the  outstart,  in  order  to 
progress  intelligently  and  successfully,  at 
the  very  low  introductory  rate  of  60  cents 
must  order  at  once. 

Very  First  Duets 
for  the  Piano 

The  preparation  of  this  new  work  is 
proceeding  very  satisfactorily,  and  it  will 
soon  go  to  press.  It  is  a unique  com- 
pilation of  four-hand  pieces.  They  are 
not  in  the  style  of  duets  for  teacher  and 
pupil,  but  they  are  all  very  easy  duets 
lying  in  the  first  and  second  grades  and 
arranged  in  such  a manner  that  the 
primo  and  secundo  parts  throughout  are 
of  almost  equal  difficulty. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  30  cents,  postpaid. 

Rhyming  Tunes  for  Little 
Players.  By  Hannah  Smith 

These  may  be  used  as  almost  the  very 
first  pieces.  They  are  chiefly  melodic 
with  very  little  harmony.  The  melodies 
are  largely  divided  between  the  hands, 
both  clefs  being  employed.  By  the  use 
of  these  pieces  the  young  students  gain 
familiarity  with  the  clefs  and  with 
rhythms.  Each  little  piece  has  appro- 
priate verses  which  may  be  sung.. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid 

Chopin’s  Polonaises  for 
the  Pianoforte 

This  is  one  of  the  new  volumes  in  the 
Presser  Collection.  It  contains  Chopin's 
Polonaises  complete,  all  very  carefully 
edited  and  printed  from  special  new 
plates.  These  eleven  Polonaises  include 
some  of  the  most  famous  concert  and 
exhibition  pieces  ever  written.  It  is  a 
volume  that  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  accomplished  pianist. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  30  cents,  postpaid. 

Reed  Organ 
Player 

This  volume  is  very  nearly  ready,  but 
the  special  offer  will  be  continued  during 
the  current  month.  It  is  a splendid  all- 
around  collection  of  classic  and  modern 
pieces,  appropriate  for  all  occasions. 
Many  of  the  pieces  have  been  speciallv 
written  or  transcribed.  It  is  all  genuine 
reed  organ  music,  not  simply  a collection 
of  pianoforte  pieces  of  limited  compass. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind 
ever  offered. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 


Any  or  all  of  our  publications  will  be  sent 
on  inspection.  Our  professional  discounts 
are  very  liberal.  Complete  descriptive  cata- 
logue sent  upon  application. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


Souvenirs  for  the  Piano- 
forte. By  Geo.  L.  Spaulding 

This  unique  set  of  pieces  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Each  one  will  con- 
tain a theme  from  the  great  masters.  One 
of  these  numbers  will  lie  found  in  this 
month’s  Etude.  For  easy  stages  to  the 
classic  music  for  very  young  children, 
nothing  better  can  be  found  than  these 
Souvenirs.  Turn  to  the  pages  of  music 
and  play  over  the  one  in  this  issue— 
“Beethoven.”  Thi§  will  give  you  a fair 
idea  of  all  the  rest.  There  will  be  some 
twenty  of  these  pieces  in  this  volume. 

Our  special  advance  price  is.  but  20 
cents,  postpaid,  which  will  be  withdrawn 
after  this  month. 


’EVERYWOMAN" 


Musical  Playing 
Cards 

We  are  about  to  issue  a pack. of  fifty- 
two  playing  cards,  patterned  in  every 
way  after  the  usual  pack  of  cards.  The 
only  exception  will  be  that  everything 
connected  with  this  pack  of  cards  will  be 
of  a musical  nature,  they  will  have  no 
educational  value,  merely  recreative,  sim- 
ply a set  of  unique  cards  pleasing  , to 
musical  persons.  Advance  of  publication 
price  is  25  cents,  cash  with  order. 

Advance  of  Publication 
Offers  Withdrawn 

"Anthem  Offering” — another  collection 
of  church  anthems.  This  makes  the 
eighth  of  our  series,  retail  price  25  cents, 
$1.80  per  dozen,  transportation  additional. 

“The  Presser  Collection  of  Standard 
Works”  has  had  two  numbers  added  to.  it 
during  the  month, — Twenty-four  Minia- 
tures, opus  39,  by  Reinhold,  and  the  well- 
known  Octave  Studies,  opus  24,  by  C.  H. 
Doring. 

The  work  which,  on  special  offer  has 
been  called  “Easy  Parlor  Album,”  has 
had  its  permanent  title  given  to  it.  It  is 
entitled  “The  Young  Players  Album  for 
the  Piano,”  50  cents  retail,  and  contains 
over  seventy  compositions. 

Our  edition  of  “The  Holy  City,”  by 
Gaul,  has  appeared  during  the  past  month. 


Keeping  Your 
Music  In  Order 


becomes  a pleasure 
instead  of  an  end- 
1 e s s annoyance — 
every  copy  at  hand 
when  want  ed — if 
you  keep  your  music 
in  an  indexed 
TINDALE  Music 
Cabinet. 

There  was  never 
an  idea  like  it  for 
saving  the  time, 
bother  and  em- 
barrassment  of 
1 y searching  for  a miss- 

ing piece. 

Variety  of  styles  and  sizes  and  finishes, 
for  SHEET  MUSIC,  OPERA  SCORES, 
PLAYER-PIANO  ROLLS,  and  DISK 
RECORDS.  Prices,  $17  Upward. 

Send  for  Folio  of  Designs  No.  1 

TINDALE  CABINET  COMPANY 

Salesrooms:  No.  1 West  34th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  gratis  your  Folio  of  Designs  No.  1 


Freeman’s 
Face 
Powder 

has  stood  the 
test  for  thirty 
years.  Why 
not  test  it  your- 
self? Buy  a box 
, for  25e.  If  after  us- 
„ ing  half  you  do  not 
^ "think  it  equal  to  any 
powder,  no  matter  what  the 
price,  your  dealer  will  re- 
fund your  money. 

Freeman  Perfume  Co., 
Dept.  86  . Cincinnati.  O. 


25c 

Write  for 
Samples 


EVERYTHING  FOR 


Most  complete  line  in  the  world 
Let  us  know  your  wants 
Particulars  on  request 
A Postal  will  bring  you  our  Catalogs  i 

I M.  Witmark  & Sods,  48  Witmark  Bldg..  Hew  York 


OFNTERTAINMENTS 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  “The  House  That  Helps,”  a live  concern  which 
handles  a choice  line  of  Operettas,  Cantatas,  Action 
Songs,  Plays,  Drills,  Musical  Recitations,  etc. 

Write  about  “The  Captain  of  Plymouth,”  the  Comic 
Opera  with  a splendid  record. 

A veru  helpful  Catalog  sent  FREE 
ELDRIDGE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOUSE,  Franklin, Ohio 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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BARTEL 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin,  Voice.  Theory,  Orchestra 
Studios:  Ell  wood  City  and  Zelienople,  Pa. 


BEECHWOOD 


Conservatory  Department 
OLAF  JENSEN,  Dean 
Jenkintown,  Pa 
(20  minutes  of  Philadelphia) 


COMBS 

CRANE 


llrond  8t.  Conservatory  of  Music 

Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs,  Director 
1327-31  S.  Broad  St.  ' Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  Chorus,  etc. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


HAWTHORNE 
MARKS' 


Plano  School 

Lesobedzky  Method 

Potsdam.  N.  Y» 


Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

2 West  121st  Street,  New  York 


NEW  HAVEN 

782  Chapel  Street 


SCHOOL  OE  MUSIC,  The 

Thoro  courses;  certificates; 
diplomas:  free  booklet. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


NEW  YORK 


American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 
Kate  8.  Chittenden,  Dean 
212  W.  59th  8t.»  New  York 


NEW  YORK 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 
Frank  Oamrosch,  Director 
120  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 


NEW  YORK 
NORMAL 
VIRGIL 
VIRGIL 


School  of  Music  and  Arts 
Ralfe  Leech  Sterner,  Director 

56-58  W.  97th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 
‘Fit 


of  Fine  Arts 


Indiana,  Pa. 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 
42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 
Mr.  A.  K. Virgil,  1205 Cameron  Bldg., 

Cor.  Madison  Ave.  and  84th  St..  New  fork 


VONENDE 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  THE 

44  W.85th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Herwegh  Von  Ende, Director 


SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE 
PEABODY 
S.C.I. 


School  of  Music 
EDMON  MORRIS, 
Dean 

Spartanburg,  S.  Car. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Harold  Randolph,  Dlrec. 

Ml.  Vernon  Place, Iinltlniore,  Md. 


and  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  Theory,  Violin,  Orches- 
tra, Band.  Piano  Tuning.  Catalog  free.  Dayton, Va. 


MIDDLE  WESTERN 

CHICAG 

0 

i American  Conservatory,  70  Instructors 
Piano.  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  etc. 

' Klmlmll  Hall  Chicago 

C 

c 

HICAG 

0 

I Columbia  School  of  Music 

Clara  Osborne  Reed,  director 

509  8.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

HICAG 

0 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 
l>ramatlc  Art 

Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago  III. 

KNOX 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesbarg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Wm.  E.  Bentley,  Director 


School  of  Music,  Oratory 
and  Dramatic  Art 

42  8th  St. ,S., Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WESTERN 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 
For  illustrated  Circular  Address 
030  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


Conservatory  of  Music 
Establishkd  1867.  Highland  Ave. 
and  Oak  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DANA'S 


Musical  Institute 

Warren,  Ohio 

Wllllum  II.  Dana.  R.  A.  M.,  Pres. 


OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer- 
tificates, Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Edwards,  Director  Portland,  Ore. 


PIANO 

EASTERN 


H.  RAWLINS  8AKER : 


Aeolian  Hall,  New  York 


Pianoforte 
nstruction 
Tel.  8296  Bryant 


BECKER 
HENRY 
MOULTON 
PETERSILEA 
TRACY 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Steinway  Hall.  New  York.  N.  V. 

HAROLD.  CONCERT  PIANIST 
Pupils  accepted.  For  terms  address: 

426  Fine  Arts  Building  Chicago 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  - Philadelphia 


MRS.  CARLY  LE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teaoher 

101  W.  851  li  St.,  New  York  City 


CHARLES  LEE  Piano  instruction 

Certified  Lesobetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hail,  New  \ ork.  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE  WESTERN 


PORTER 


M A ^ E.  Teacher  of  Piano 

186  Avery  Detroit,  Mleh. 

Testimonial  from  Dr.  William  Mason. 


VOICE 

EASTERN 


BOGERT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


WALTER  L.  Ex-President  of  N.Y. Siate 
BARITONE  Music  Teachers'  Asso- 

Aeolian  Hall  ciation. 

Recitals  and  Lectures  New  York  City 


FALK 
NEWKIRK 

Mail  A.' 

NICHOLS 

STOCK 


WILLIAM  J.  Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant  to  Mr.  Oscar  Samigcr 
Address,  124  E.  92d  St.,New  York.  Tel.  4881  Lenos 


LILLIAN  SHERWOOD, 

Teacher  of  Singing 

- - - - - Wed.  and  Sat.  1425  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
Mail  Address:  11  Morgan  Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

JOHN  W.  Tenor.  Concerts,  Recitals, 
Oratorios,  Vocal  Instruction 
330  West  58th  St.,  New  York  t’lty 

GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


far  0 'w'  Q ^ Olil \w 

Mr.  Stock  will  give  personal  attention  to  letters  from  prospe 
students  of  Soug.  Address  Vocal  Studio, 

\ . M.  C.  A.  Bldg.  ...  New  naven,  O 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


BURROWES 


Course  of  Music  Study 
for  Teachers. 

240  Hhrhland  Are..  Detroit.  Mich. 


COURTRIGHT 


System  of  Musical  Kin- 
dergarten— Normal  Course 
116  Edna  A ve.  Hr  id  (report  .Lou  n. 


FLETCHER 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  1ISJ56,  I { t on.  Mans. 


KERN 


MR.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  t omposrr.  Musical 
Editor,  Piano,  Orgau,  Harmony  and  Composition. 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Professional  Directory  is  Representative  of  the 
Foremost  Teachers  and  Schools  of  Music  in  America 

Both  parents  and  students  consult  the  Professional  Directory,  which  appears  above, 
when  decisions  of  vital  importance  are  to  be  made  concerning  the  year’s  music  study. 

The  cost  of  advertising  in  the  Professional  Directory  is  so  low  and  the  widespread 
publicity  so  great,  that  no  Teacher  or  School  can  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  to 
present  their  name  and  reputation  before  the  great  majority  of  the  musical  public  of 
the  whole  United  States.  The  Etude  will  insert  your  name  in  the  Professional  Direc- 
tory every  month,  where  it  will  be  read  by  230,000  earnest  musical  lovers,  parents  and 
students.  You  can  purchase  one  year’s  advertising  in  the  Professional  Directory  (12 
insertions)  for  SI 8.00. 

Do  not  put  this  important  matter  off,  but  send  in  your  copy  NOW  for  insertion  in 
the  next  issue. 

THE  ETUDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 
MUSIC  PRINTERS  ENGRAVERS 

Send  for  Itemized  Price  List  and  Samples 

COLUMBIA  AVE.  AND  RANDOLPH  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


At  Home 


A music  colonv  is  to  be  held  at  Ruskin, 
Fla.,  during  January  and  February  under  the 
direction  of  Ray  G.  Edwards. 

Mas.  J.  I it vi  nc;  Wood  of  New  York  has 
accepted  the  position  of  head  of  the  piano 
department  at  the  Kingston  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  greatest  musical  influences  in 
greater  New  York  is  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Professor 
Franklin  W.  Hooper,  ilis  recent  death  will 
prove  a great  loss  to  music. 

The  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  an- 
nounces that  three  choral  concerts  will  be 
given  during  the  coming  season,  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  Koemmenich.  The  works 
to  be  given  are  The  Dream  of  Gerontius , uv 
ICdward  Elgar,  The  Messiah^  and  Enrico 
Bossi  s Joan  of  .Ire.  The  last-named  is  a 
novelty  in  this  country. 

The  Boston  Music  School  Settlement  is 
inaugurating  a series  of  concerts  at  popular 
prices  to  be  given  on  Sundav  afternoons  at 
which  a number  of  the  loading  artists  of 
the  day  will  take  part  including  Maud 
Powell,  Arrigo  Sernto,  Tina  Lerner  and 
Gerville-Reache.  The  prices  range  from 
fifteen  to  seventy-five  cents. 

T he  St.  Paul  Symphony  Orchestra  is  now 
disbanded.  This  is  not  due  to  the  war,  but 
to  lack  of  support.  The  present  guarantors 
have  supported  the  orchestra  for  eight  years, 
and  they  are  willing  to  continue  to  th>" 
amount  of  $40,000,  but  $00,000  are  needed 
and  there  are  no  additional  guarantors  com- 
ing forward.  The  news  is  said  to  have 
caused  something  like  consternation  among 
music  lovers  in  St.  Paul. 

Mme.  Lillian  Nokdica’s  will  has  been 
made  public.  She  is  estimated  to  have  left 
between  one  and  a half  and  two  millions. 
The  sum  of  $30,000  is  bequeathed  to  E. 
Romayne  Simmons,  who  has  been  her  ac- 
companist for  sixteen  years,  and  was  with 
her  when  she  died  in  Java.  Tier  husband. 
George  TV.  Young,  gets  nothing,  as  the  will 
declares  that  he  received  $400,000  during 
Nordica’s  lifetime.  This  has  been  disputed 
by  Mr.  Young's  lawyer. 


A School  of  Music  with  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  F ranklin  as  director  has  been  opened  in 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  Mr.  Franklin,  who  is 
well  known  as  a composer,  has  been  Music 
Director  at  Fredericksburg  College  for  the 
past  thirteen  years. 


,I  ‘r!01s  Mustc  Teachers’  Association  in 
which  the  sum  of  $500  is  offered  for  the 

best  orchestral  composition  in  large  form 

Symphony,  Fantasie,  or  Suite — by  an  Ameri- 
can composer,  native-born  or  naturalized, 
ilie  winning  work  is  to  be  performed  at  the 
Panama  Exhibition.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Glenn  Dillard 
Gunn,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  or  from 
Mr.  E.  R.  Lederman,  Centralia,  111. 


Ihe  Treasury  Department  at  Washington 
has  issued  instructions  to  internal  revenue 

collectors  telling  them  how  to  collect  taxes 
on  the  incomes  of  non-resident  aliens  derived 
from  trades  or  professions  in  the  United 
States.  This  will  hit  some  of  the  foreign 
musicians  who  come  here  to  make  money 

and  later  return  to  their  homes  abroad. 

They  will  now  have  to  pay  the  tax  the 

same  as  American  citizens. 


Thh  “war  situation’’  in  musical  America 
eems  to  be  just  this  : Opera  badly  disorganized, 
except  as  regards  the  "opera  in  English" 
forces,  such  as  the  Century  Opera  Co.  ; Sym- 
phonic concerts  somewhat  hampered  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  regular  men,  but'  able 
mostly  to  employ  substitutes;  Concert  field 
disorganized  to  some  extent,  but  not  so 
much  so  that  the  concert  managers  cannot 
cope  with  it.  Against  this,  the  teaching 
season  promises  to  be  normal,  if  indeed  it 
is  not  unusually  good.  The  war  has  inter- 
rupted business  in  America  in  many  quarters, 
but  this  will  be  offset,  according  to  economic 
authorities,  by  the  development  of  new  busi- 
ness brought  about  by  war  conditions.  This 
should  keep  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  music  study  about  normal.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  students  who  contemplated  going 
abroad  this  winter  will  find  out  that  they 
can  get  all  the  musical  training  they  need 
right  at  home  and  this  will  unquestionably 
give  many  American  teachers  a busier  season 
than  they  might  otherwise  get. 


Flow  to  brighten  Brighton ! The  muni- 
cipality of  Brighton,  England,  recently  voted 
tile  sum  of  $125,000  to  build  a new  concert 
ball  and  to  re-model  the  terrace  for  outdoor 
concerts.  As  Brighton  is  dangerously  near 
to  the  continent,  we  doubt  if  the  new  build- 
ing will  be  raised  while  there  is  menace 
from  wandering  Zeppelins.  We  cannot  im- 
agine anything  more  likely  to  take  one’s 
mind  off  the  music  at  an  open  air  concert 
than  the  possibility  of  a bomb  dropping  on 
one’s  head  ! 


While  doubt  and  difficulty  beclouds  the 
program  of  the  operatic  forces  dependent 
mainly  on  foreign  artists,  the  "opera  in 
English"  forces  are  planning  a vigorous  cam- 
paign. The  Century  Opera  Company  an- 
nounces that  it  will  make  an  early  start. 
Most  of  its  principal  singers  are  either  here 
or  on  the  way.  The  Dinpel  Opera  Comique 
Company  has  announced  also  that  it  will 
begin  its  season  as  outlined  late  in  October. 

The  papers  are  full  of  the  difficulties 
American  and  other  musicians  have  experi- 
enced in  getting  over  from  Europe.  Leopold 
Stokowski,  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  is  a British  subject,  and  was  in 
JIunich  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  Ger 
many,  but  both  be  and  his  wife,  Olga 
Samaroff,  the  well  known  pianist,  have  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia.  Many  members  of 
the  orchestra  have  been  detained  abroad  for 
military  service.  Josef  Stransky,  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  has  not  been 
heard  from.  After  the  opera,  the  symphony 
orchestras  seem  to  have  been  hardest  hit. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Organists  was  held 
this  August  at  Ocean  Grove  and  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  Among  the  officers  appointed  for 
the  coming  year  are  President.  Arthur  Scott 
Brook : secretary,  Walter  N.  Walters ; treas- 
urer. George  Henry  Day  : chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Frederick  Schlieder 
Among  the  principal  speakers  and  soloists 
were  Henry  Harding,  Roscoe  Huff,  William 
D.  Armstrong.  Arthur  Scott  Brook,  Frederick 
Schlieder,  C.  B.  Hawley,  Mrs.  Bruce  S.  Keator 
and  Miss  Ethel  Crane.  “Philadelphia  Day" 
proved  to  be  very  popular,  the  speakers  being 
Mr.  .1.  Henry  Francis,  who  spoke  on  "A 
true  Missionary  Adjunct:"  Dr.  John  McE. 
Ward.  President  of  the  American  Organ 
Players’  Club,  who  spoke  on  Organists’  Clubs 
as  a Factor  in  the  National  Association  : and 
Mr.  James  Francis  Cooke,  Editor  of  The 
Etude,  who  spoke  on  The  Material  Welfare 
of  organists  of  our  Country.  The  soloist 
for  the  Philadelphia  day  was  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Fry.  Mr.  Cooke’s  address  will  be  published 
In  the  November  Etude. 


The  fifth  annual  festival  of  the  MacDowell 
Memorial  Association  at  Peterboro  has  again 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  encouraging 
American  composers.  The  principal  novelties 
produced  were  Deems  Taylor’s  cantata  The 
JJiyhirui/man  for  baritone  solo,  female  chorus 
and  orchestra;  Edward  Ballantine’s  Prelude 
to  Detectable  Forest , Henry  Gilbert’s  Riders 
iiea-  In  addition  were  works  bv 
vvuiiam  LL  Humiston,  Fldward  Burlinghame 
Hill  and  others.  The  soloists  included  Ar- 
thur  Haekett,  Reinald  Werrenrath,  Olive 
Kline  and  Josephine  Knight,  Marguerite 
Dunlap,  and  others.  The  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra  was  engaged  and  was  conducted 
by  Eusebius  Godfrey  Hood,  W.  FI.  Humiston, 
Henry  F.  Gilbert  and  Chalmers  Clifton.  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ilossetter  G.  Colo  delighted  everv 
body  with  a reading  of  Longfellow's  Kino 
Robert  of  Sicily,  in  which  Mr.  Cole  read 
the  tamous  poem  while  his  gifted  wife  played 
the  music  he  has  composed  for  it.  Limita- 
tions of  space  forbid  us  to  give  more  than 
the  barest  idea  of  the  Festival,  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  No  more  adequate 
Memorial  to  MacDowell  could  possibly  be 
raised  than  to  associate  his  name  with  a 
movement  which  is  undoubtedly  destined  to 
have  a marked  influence  on  American 
musical  development. 

Some  conception  of  what  the  American 
season  is  going  to  be  like  is  at  last  becom- 
ing possible  now  that  the  effects  of  the  war 
are  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  At 
the  present,  the  most  obvious  effect  is  "to 
be  the  curtailing  and  disruption  of  the  opera 
plans  for  the  year.  The  Chicago-Philadelphla 
opera  has  flatly  announced  that  there  will 
be  no  season  held  in  those  cities  owing  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  leading  singers  are 
marooned  abroad.  The  Metropolitan  season 
seems  assured,  only  there  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  a curtailing  of  the  German  season. 
It  the  war  involves  Italy,  as  seems  probable 
at  the  time  of  writing,  Gatti-Cassazzn,  the 
Metropolitan  Director,  who  is  a naval  engi- 
neer,  will  unquestionably  be  called  out  for  serv- 
ice : Caruso,  Amato,  Scotti,  Toscanini  and 
Iolaceo  are  also  liable  to  be  called  upon 
Among  the  Germans  and  Austrians  who  may 
he  involved  are  Rudolf  Berger,  Otto  Goritz 
< arl  Braun,  Richard  Hagemann  and  Ilans 
Morgenstern.  Others  not  connected  with  the 
opera  are  Carl  Burrian,  Heinrich  Ilensel  and 
Leo  Slezak.  Of  the  French  artists  Dinh 
(•illy,  Leon  Rot  bier,  Paolo  Ananian,  Karl 
.i‘>rn  and  Adamo  Pidur  mav  have  to  go  to 
the  front.  Other  notable  French  and 

Russian  artists  who  mav  be  needed  for  the 
war  are  Muratore,  Marcoux,  Dalmonis  and 
Chaliapine.  The  Roston  Opera  Company 

announces  that  there  will  lx*  no  opera  season 
in  Roston  unless  the  war  comes  to  an  earlv 
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ingly.  “M.  Barnay,”  interposed  the  Duke, 

“why  did  you  deliver  those  lines  so  badly  . 
“Because  Hamlet  is  not  an  actor,  sire,  but 
only  an  amateur.”  “But  Polonius  praises 
his  acting.”  “Ah,  your  Highness,  answered 
Baruav  "but  then  Polonius  was  a courtier, 
and  courtiers  find  everything  that  princes  do 
marvellous?’’  The  Duke  laughed  heartily  and 
interrupted  no  more  that  day. 

One  of  Schumann’s  daughters  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  at  Zwickau,  devoted 
to  souvenirs  of  her  father,  six  volumes  ot 
newspaper  articles  collected  by  the  composei, 
and  spread  over  the  years  1834  to  lboi. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  towns  have 
complied  with  the  request  made  in  June  of 
last  year  to  collect  the  local  tunes  in  German 
towns  from  the  records  of  their  old  town- 
bands,  and  to  send  them  to  the  lloyal  Library 
in  Berlin. 

A new  concert  hall  was  opened  a short 
time  ago  in  the  city  of  Hanover.  The  large 
hall  will  accommodate  an  audience  ot  over 
3,500,  besides  a choir  of  six  hundred  and 
an  orchestra  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  A 
smaller  hall  for  chamber  music  will  seat  six 
hundred.  The  total  cost  has  been  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

The  Paris  Opera  is  closed,  many  of  its 
officials  having  been  called  for  military  serv- 
ice. The  Opera  Comique  has  announced  that 
it  will  open,  but  whether  it  will  actually 
do  so  doubtless  depends  on  circumstances. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  it  as  a hospital  with 
a bed  in  each  loge. 

At  a sale  of  manuscripts  and  various 
curiosities  in  Germany,  a number  of  interest- 
ing autographs  of  Liszt,  including  the  ballad 
of  Loreley,  sold  for  $500.  On  the  othei 
hand,  a Wagner  autograph  of  the  Death  ot 
Isolde  went  for  $100,  a low  price,  explained 
bv  the  poor  state  of  the  manuscript  and  the 
lack  of  publicity.  The  end  of  a cigar,  the 
last  smoked  by  Liszt,  went  for  twelve  cents  . 

The  musical  situation  in  Europe  is  terrible 
to  contemplate,  as  war  automatically  cuts  ot 
the  subsidies  which  alone  enable  many  operas 
and  conservatories  to  thrive.  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary  aie 
thus  virtually  cut  off  from  any  music  but 
the  harsh  blare  of  the  bugles  of  war.  Music 
in  Italy  will  continue  to  some  extent,  and 
possibly  the  south  of  France  may  maintain 
some  musical  efforts.  England  seems  to  be 
planning  to  go  ahead  as  usual  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The  death  of  Pol  Plan  on  will  be  greatly 
deplored  by  all  who  heard  this  great  artist 
sing  in  the  great  days  when  the  de  Reszkes, 
Nordica,  Calve,  Eames  and  Melba  were  to  be 
heard  at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York. 
Plancon  was  born  at  Fumay,  France,  1*54, 
and  died  in  Paris  this  August  He  first 
came  into  notice  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera 
in  1883.  when  he  appeared  as  Mephtstopheles 
in  Faust.  Success  in  London  followed  and 
then  the  eminent  basso  came  to  New  fork, 
lie  retired  from  his  profession  in  190b,  hav- 
ing amassed  sufficient  fortune  to  live  in  com- 
fort. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  is  among  those  who 
have  offered  their  services  as  special  police- 
men in  England.  Many  of  the  regu  ar 
police  are  reservists  and  have  been  cal led 

tough t°so  hard'To  7(?Vn-e‘'achangeintlm  ^servlc^  hence^t  i‘®ef®™araf  npu0biie.  There 
copyright  laws  of  Germany,  ^ of  ^ 

is  unlikely  that  Sir  Edward  will  be  employed 
to  run  in  the  "drunk  and  disorderly.  Never- 
theless, as  the  London  Musical  Neics  points 
out,  he  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  uses 
of  the  staff. 

A new  company  has  been  founded  in 
Milan  bv  Signor  Renzo  Sonzogno,  the  well- 
known  Italian  editor  and  publisher  of  music, 
for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  good  mus  e 
in  connection  with  moving  pictures.  it  is 
said  that  many  eminent  musicians  aie  inter 
ested  in  the  venture  including  Leoncavallo, 
Bossi,  Francbettl  and  Mascagni.  Renzo 
Sonzogno  believes  that  good  music  used  in 
this  wav  can  lie  the  means  of  educating  the 
public  to  a higher  standard  of  musical 
appreciation.  He  also  thinks  that  there  is 
a bright  future  for  composers  who  can  write 
operettas  which  will  lend  themselves  to  him 
production. 

The  death  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  an 
American  by  birth,  in  his  eighty-second  year 
is  much  regretted  in  England.  Sir  liancis 
was  born  in  Tennessee  and  lost  his  tyesl„ht 
when  only  four  years  of  age.  1 hough  refused 
„ musical  education  he  persuaded  a school- 
fellow to  give  him  piano  lessons.  After  nis 
first  marriage  he  became  music  doctor  of 
a girls’  school  in  the  South,  but  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  put  an  end  to  this 
and  for  a while  he  was  In  dire  sti aits.  lie 
next  went  to  Boston  as  head  of  the  musical 
department  of  the  Perkins  Institute.  A tour 
of  all  the  blind  institutions  in  Europe  fol- 
lowed, and  a meeting  with  Dr.  Arm  ltage, 
founder  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  tt 
Koval  Normal  College  and  Academy  or  Music 
for  the  Blind  in  England.  In  this  he  was 
so  successful  that  in  1909  he  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  King  Edward  VII , 
besides  receiving  academic  degrees  from 
various  famous  bodies  of  learning.  It • • 

good  to  know  that  the  good  work  fen  I 'anus 
Campbell  inaugurated  is  being  carried  on 
by  his  son.  Lady  Campbell,  his  second  wife, 
survives  him. 


Saint-SAEN.S  has  dedicated  his  book  *of 
lemoirs  to  his  dog.  She  hated  music  and 
1 1 ways  howled  when  the  piano  was  played 
|i  her  hearing. 

Fritz  Krbisleh.  who  is  a captain  in  the 
ustrian  Army,  has  joined  his  regiment 
hich  is  said  to  be  stationed  at  Graz,  on 
le  Servian  border.  His  wife  is  undertaking 
ie  duties  of  a Red  Cross  nuise. 

Mr  Charles  Widor  has  been  appointed 
erpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Academie 
es  Beaux  Arts.  By  this  appointment  there 
, „ vacancy  in  the  musical  section  of  the 
cademie  in  connection  with  which  the  name 
f Claude  Debussy  has  been  mentioned. 

during  the  1913-14  season,  418  concerts 
ave  been  given  at  Munich,  a decrease  of 
welve  as  compared  with  the  previous  season. 

,t  Berlin  there  have  been  1,-6-  conceits, 

t Vienna  603,  at  Hamburg  351,  at .Diesden 
! .09,  at  Leipsic  295,  and  at  Frankfurt  -12. 

Tfan  Sibelius  has  written  the  music  to 
pantomime  to  be  known  as  Scaramouclie 
Hitherto  Sibelius  has  expressed  himself  in 
■orks  of  a sombre  though  beautiful  cha  - 
ucter;  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  him  m 
ighter  vein. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  reports  that 
■the  astonishing  number  of  one  hundred  and 
wentv  Performances  of  Parsifal  were  given 
it  the  Berlin  Roval  Opera  House  and  the 
•uburban  Charlottenburg  theatre  from  the 

^a.^, 

jfama  was  also  heard  in  two  tlmatres^  the 
total  number  of  performances  being  62. 

Leopold  Godowski,  the  famous  pianist,  is 

£ rb^n  ^ S 

penniless1.86^  rth  u r ' 'Nik  i sc  h * i s also'Jrid  to 
be  stranded  in  Belgium  without  funds. 

srsnssz 

imitates  all  other  birds  and  also  sings  u 
! ;r  itc  owner.  Master  Paul, 

when  he  plays  on  ids  violin.  The  canary 
Ts  bUled  as  “The  Mystic  Bird”  and  is  appear- 
ing at  the  Palace  Theater. 

Moussorg  ski’s  opera  Boris  Oodounov  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  is 
naturaf  a way  should  be  found  tor  thyiro- 

Hif  Fai°rf  °o f%oroUhM  has  recently  been 
Produced  in  Moscow^  ^.^^g^Oodounov. 
the  composer  s death.  touched  by  composers 
^hTbeUer8  technical  ^quipmen^  in  the  art 

I r cL^^sr  r dm 

^ opei-a  was 

very  favorably  received. 
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If  you  love  music 
there  should  be  a 
Victrola  in  your  home 

A Victrola  has  no  limitations 
— with  a Victrola  you  can  hear 
practically  all  the  music  of  all 
the  world  sung  and  played  by 
the  greatest  artists,  bands  and 
orchestras.  For  within  the  pages 
of  the  Victor  catalog  there  are 
more  than  5000  vocal  and  in- 
strumental selections  for  you  to 
choose  from. 

Is  there  not  a place  for  a 
Victrola  in  your  home?  Some 
day  you  will  surely  have  a 
Victrola,  and  when  this  day 
comes  you  will  immediately  real- 
ize that  you  have  added  to  your 
home  the  one  thing  that  will 
bring  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
every  member  of  your  family. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in 
great  variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $200, 
and  any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play 
any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Needles— the  combination 
There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled 
Victor  tone. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all 
dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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copyright  laws  o ^“’““^^mances  of  his 
ties  last  year  o 940  marks,  equival- 

0PHn  loo  227  It  is  probable  that  within 
ent  to  $90,227.  11  « • v uJd  have  been 

a few  y^’V-inoood  a year,  for  the  royal- 
increased  to  $n,b,’Y“.  a . ,043  f0ur  times 

profit  on  the  sale  ot  (,annot  have  been 
lender  U| 25  JJ00?  and  "may  have  been  $50,000. 

a “Performing  Right  Society”  has  been 

wmmMm 

nvinv  an  artist  builds  up  his  entile  repuv.i 
tion  or  it  least  a considerable  part  of  it, 
on  his  skill  in  rendering  some  work  that  is 

the  artist  not  only  gets  a reputation,  but  a 
fortune  as  well. 

The  late  George  II.  Duke  of  Saxe-Melnin- 
gen  who  died  recently  at  the  age  ol  88, 
was’  a keen  musical  enthusiast  and  accom- 
plished much  for  the  art  in  Germ  an  j.  He 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  famous 
Meinlngen  company  of  actors.  A story  is 
told  by  the  actor  Ludwig  Barnay,  which 
Illustrates  at  once  the  Dukes  great  Intel est, 
and  his  human  kindness.  The  performance 
of  Hamlet,  in  which  Barnay  played  the  star 
role,  had  been  frequently  interrupted  by  IDs 
Roval  Highness,  who  criticised  with  great 
outspokenness  whatever  displeased  him 
When  the  Dlayers’  scene  was  reached,  anu 
Barnay  was  reciting  the  actor’s  part,  with 
“Aeneas’  to  Dido,”  he  spoke  the  lines  bait- 
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Including  Synopsis  of  Harmony. 
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A Thorough  Grounding  in  Pianoforte  Essentials 

The  most  important  steps  for  both  the. student  and  the  teacher  are  the  first 
Jteps  in  emTnent  pianoforte  teacher  has  outlined  the  most  modern  thought 
in  piano  study  in  the  wholesome  and  stimulating  book 

Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing 

By  E.  M.  BOWMAN.  Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 

This  work,  written  in  engaging,  non-techmcal  language,  consists s of 
„ nnil  letters  written  to  an  imaginary  student,  telling  just  exae  • 

Sto use and  S to  use  them.  It  is  identical  with  the  instruction  given  by 
Mr.  Bowman  in  person  and  is  invaluable  to  both  the  teacher  an  t u s u 
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J A A powder  which  a.. 

J’  0OH0  I swers  the  three-fold 

* demand  made  in  the  name  of  benuty— it 
supplies  bloom  and  fairness  with  skin  protection,  and  it  lasts. 
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for  the  Complexion 
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Face  Powder  50c 


At  drug  stores  or  by  ni  iil  oostpoid 
Four  tints:  pink,  white,  flesh,  brunette.  Many  keep  two 
tints  handy.  For  evening,  white  or  brunette  powder  is  best. 
For  daylight,  flesh  or  pink  is  best  For  neck  and  arms,  use 
white.  Send  us  2c  postage  t-<  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  an  1 
receive  free  a sample  of  Milkweed  (’ream,  of  Velveola 
Soooeraine,  of  Ingram’s  Rouge,  also  Zodenta  Toot  h Powder. 


In  FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  COMPANY 

Every  Established  1883 

Jar  Windsor,  Can.  43  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U-S  V 

, .i  Itigram'S  Milkweed  Cream 

Preserves  Good  Complexions 
— Improves  Dad.  Complexions 
There  Is  Beauty  in  Every  Jar*  Price  50c  and 
$1  00  at  druggists’. 
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Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Music  Engravers  and  Printers 

Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a Famous  Authority 

Conducted  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
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Always  sc  ml  your  full  name  and  address.  No  questions  trill  he  answered  when  this 
has  been  neglected. 

Only  your  initials  or  a chosen  nom  (1c  plume  will  be  printed. 

Hake  your  questions  short  and  to  the  point. 

Questions  regard  iWg  particular  pines,  metronomic  markings,  etc.,  not  likely  to  he  of 
interest  to  the  greater  number  of  lirt'UL’  readers , trill  not  be  considered. 


Q.  Is  the  tremolo  considered  good  in  sing- 
ing, that  is,  is  it  taught  by  eminent  teachers, 
or  is  it  a passing  jam  . ? Wliat  is  its  effect 
upon  the  voice ? 

A.  The  tremolo  is  a vocal  \ ice.  There 
are  two  great  faults  which  amateur. sh 
singers  are  apt  to  fall  into,  ouo  is  the  ex- 
aggerated portamento,  and  the  other  is  the 
too  frequent  tremolo.  They  might  be  called 
the  wail  and  the  wobble.  Vet  a certain 
vibration  (“vibrato”)  of  the  voice  is  per- 
missible in  moments  of  intensity.  In  France 
and  Italy  this  vibration  is  greatly  prized 
and  even  a Iremolo  is  not  disliked.  As  a 
consequence  some  favorite  Parisian  singers 
flicker  I ke  a poor  electric  light.  The  effect 
m>on  thi‘  voice  is  to  lead  to  a poor  and 
faulty  intonation.  The  tremolo  is  not  taught 
by  any  eminent  teachers  in  America,  but 
many  of  thorn  seek  to  correct  it  Sometimes 
it  arises  involuntarily  from  a lack  of  control 
of  the  diaphragm. 

Q.  Is  the  trend  of  contemporary  com- 
posers toward  the  treatment  of  realistic 
stories  in  the  opera  or  the  music  drama f 
Can  “Louise'’  and  the  “Jewels  of  the 
Madonna ” he  taken  to  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  our  century  is  to  look  for  its  oper- 
atic inspiration  ? 

A.  There  has  been  a tendency  towards 
this  realism  recently,  particularly  in  Italy, 
where  the  school  is  called  “Verismo.”  It 
began  in  that  country  w th  Mascagni’s  Caval- 
leria  I’usticana.  But  that  was  soon  followed 
by  Leoncavallo's  PaqUacci,  Massenet,  in 
France,  entered  the  school  with  his  Navar- 
ra ise  and  Franchetti.  Giordano  and  oilier 
French  and  Italian  composers  followed.  For 
a long  time  Wolf-Ferrari  abstained  from  this 
Idood -a ud-thunder  ve'n,  hut  he  finally  entered 
into  it  with  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna. 
It  is  impossible  to  predict  whether  this 
school  is  merely  temporary  or  whether  it 
is  to  he  a permanent  thing.  My  own  belief 
is  that  music  is  at  present  going  through 
a transition  stage. 

<).  if  a sharp  is  placed  before  a . note  and 
the  note  is  already  a permanent  sharp  made 
so  by  the  signature  is  it  planed  as  though 
it  were  a double  sharp,  providing  the  note 
has  not  been  canceled?  L.  O.  L. 

A.  Never ! The  simple  rule  for  an  acci- 
dental is  to  judge  of  the  note  as  if  it  stood 
quite  by  itself,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
composition.  If  a note  is  marked  sharp  we 
must  read  it  so  without  reference  to'  any- 
thing that  has  gone  before,  or  comes  after, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  signature. 

Only  after  a double-sharp  or  a double-fiat, 
if  we  desire  to  make  the  note  a plain  sharp 
or  flat  we  write  a natural  first  and  then  the 
sharp  or  flat.  But  even  here  I maintain 
that  a sharp  or  flat,  without  a preceding 
natural,  would  be  the  hotter  notation  because 
simpler  and  equally  intelligible.  Tn  the  ex- 
tremes of  ultra-modern  music  it  is  even 
possible  to  have  a triple  sharp  or  a triple 
flat,  which  is  not  explained  in  any  hook  so 
far  as  I know.  Thus  if  some  Schoenberg  of 
the  future  should  desire  to  write  in  the 
key  of  F flat  (which  a sensible  man  won 1 d 
write  as  E and  sign  it  four  sharps)  he  would 
he  in  the  key  of  eight  flats.  If  he  then 

wanted  to  lower  the  fourth  note  (B  double- 
flat)  he  might  write  three  flats  before  it. 
But  I hope  that  you  will  he  spared  any  such 
modern  musical  troubles. 

Q.  What  is  the  exact  difference  between, 
staccato  passages  marked  with  a wedge  and 
with  a dot?  Also  please  explain  to  me  how 
the  portamento  touch  is  executed  and  pas- 
sages marked  thus  ~ — ~ 

A.  The  wedge-shaped  mark  is  a "stac- 
catissimo,”  and  is  to  he  played  as  short  as 
possible.  In  past  times  the  dot  was  to  he 
played  less  staccato  and  was  called  the 
"demi-staccato."  But  in  practical  teaching 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  meaning  of 
these  has  changed.  The  wedge  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  and  we  use  (he  dot 
to-day  for  all  kinds  of  staccato.  I think  the 
change  is  a poor  one,  hut  it  must  he  recog- 
nized nevertheless  that  the  dot  now  stands 
for  every  kind  of  staccato.  The  portamento, 
dots  with  slurs  oyer  them,  is  really  a mis- 
nomer, since  "po'rtare”  in  Italian  means  to 
“carry  over,”  and  we  are  forbidden  to  carry 
these  over.  The  violinist  and  the  singer 
give  an  altogether  different  moaning  (and 
the  correct  one)  to  “Portamento."  I have 
suggested  applying  the  word  “demi-maroato” 
to  these  notes.  They  are  given  with  an 
individual  pressure  to  each  one  and  a little 
separation  as  well.  Prof.  Baormann  once 
told  a pupil — “Play  them  as  if  you  were 


trying  to  give  a legato  with  one  finger" — 
which  1 think  an  excellent  definition.  The 
last  example  inquired  about — the  dots  with 
lines  above  them,  are  called  "marcato,”  and 
are  to  be  given  a more  pressing  accent  and 
separated  a little  more  than  the  portamento 
notes. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a rule  for 
playing  three  or  four  grace  notes  before 
a chord  ( as  m Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song) 
when  the  time  should  be  taken  from  the 
preceding  not< , when  from  the  chord  or  note 
following.  The  answer  I hare  received  from 
one  authority  is  that  it  all  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  com  position  seems  eery  in- 
definite to  me. — A.  M. 

A.  Spite  of  the  haziness  of  the  answer 
given  above  I fear  that  it  must  stand.  There 
is  no  fixed  rule  for  groups  of  grace-notes 
preceding  a note.  That  teachers  might  come 
to  so'me  unanimous  conclusion  as  to  the 
treatment  of  such  grace-notes  is  “a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  he  wished,”  but  they 
have  not  yet  done  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  tension  represented  in 
pounds  on  the  strings  oj  the  ’cello,  and  how 
docs  this  compare,  with  the  tension  on  the 
strings  of  the  piano? — K.  M.  I). 

A.  I have  no  data  to  give  the  exact  ten- 
sion of  the  strings  of  the  violoncello,  but 
I believe  it  to  be  under  300  pounds.  The 
violin  when  tuned  has  a tension  of  not  far 
from  100  pounds.  The  grand  piano  goes 
above  40,000  pounds  in  America,  a little  less 
in  England. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
Clavichord,  a.  Harpsichord,  a Spinet  and  a 
Virginal?  When  was  each  invented  and  by 
whom  and  in  the  lifetime  of  which  cele- 
brated composer?  Also  when  was  the  first 
grand  piano  invented  and  by  whom : and 
when  the  first  cottage  (Upright)  and  by 
whom.? — A Reader  in  India. 

A.  I would  like  to  oblige  a reader  from 
so  far  away,  hut  the  full  answer  would  take 
up  many  pages  of  The  Etode.  Nevertheless 
I will  try  to  condense  the  main  facts.  In 
the  dark  ages  there  existed  a primitive  in- 
strument called  the  Monochord.  It  had  one 
string  (wire  was  not  yet  invented)  which 
was  made  of  different  vibrating  lengths  by  a 
movable  bridge.  From  this  there  developed 
the  _ clavichord,  the  earliest  of  the  piano 
family.  Here  the  string  was  given  a push 
by  a sharp  tangent,  like  the  end  of  a chisel, 
this  tangent  forming  a bridge  and  determin- 
ing the  length  of  the  vibrating  string  and 
therefore  its  pitch.  The  Clavichord  could 
shade  and  play  very  expressively,  hut  its 
loudest  tone  was  only  a whisper  compared 
with  the  piano.  Bach  loved  the  Clavichord 
and  did  not  care  for  the  piano.  The  Clavi- 
chord existed  in  the  XV  century. 

The  Virginals,  Harpsichord  and  Spinet  were 
all  members  of  the  same  family,  just  as  a 
square,  upright  and  grand  are  all  of  the 
piano  family.  The  principle  on  which  they 
were  played  was  that  of  plucking  the  string. 
To  do  this  a "Jack”  was  made  to  pass  beside 
the  strings.  ' rom  the  side  of  this  Jack 
there  protruded  a bit  of  goose-quill  which 
plucked  the  string  in  its  passage.  When  the 
Jack  fell  back  the  quill  (which  worked  upon 
a hinge)  folded  into  the  wood  and  did  not 
again  sound  the  string.  The  Virginals  and 
spinet  could  not  shade  but  gave  a continual 
staccato.  So  did  the  single  Harpsichord, 
but  jn  a double  Harpsichord  there  were  two 
sets  of  quills,  one  hard  and  the  other  soft, 
so  that  one  could  play  loud  or  soft  upon 
two  different  keyboards.  The  Old  English 
composers  wrote  much  for  spinet  and  virgin- 
als. Scarlatti  used  the  spinet  freely,  many 
of  Mozart's  "piano"  works  were  intended  for 
the  Spinet,  and  Handel  wrote  much  for  the 
Harpsichord.  The  inventors  are  unknown. 

The  piano  was  invented  bv  Cristofori  about 
1710.  probably  in  Florence,  Italy.  In  that 
country  the  instruments  described  above  all. 
received  the  general  name  of  “Clavicembalo.” 
When  Cristofori  invented  his  new  mechanism 
of  hammers  instead  of  quills  or  tangents, 
lie  had  created  an  instrument  which  could 
shade  at  will,  and  he  therefore  called  it 
“Clavicembalo  con  piano  e forte,”  which 
name  gradually  shortened  into  “pianoforte” 
and  finally  into  “piano.”  Some  purists 
object  to  the  last  name,  but  the  word 
“pianist"  justifies  the  word  “piano.”  Bach 
did  not  care  for  the  new  instrument  and  told 
Frederick  the  Great  that  "it  was  only  lit  to 
play  rondos  on."  li  was  Beethoven  who 

turned  the  tide  towards  the  new  instrument. 

II  is  a curious  fact  that  a similar  in- 
vention took  place  almost  simultaneously 
with  that  of  Cristofori,  in  France  and  in 
Germany.  Marius,  in  France,  Sehroeter,  in 
Germany,  without  having  heard  of  the  Floren- 


tine invention,  brought  forth  something  vers 
similar,  hut  as  their  pianos  came  a little  ; 
later  and  were  not  as  perfect  as  the  Italian 
ones,  the  credit  of  the  invention  has  never 
been  seriously  disputed. 

I have  played  upon  one  of  Cristofori’s 
earliest  pianos  and  its  tone  was  good  and 
its  action  not  clumsy. 

I am  inclined  to  give  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  Cottage  pianos,  or  Uprights,  to 
America.  There  were  several  made  In  and 
near  Boston  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
XIX  century.  In  1800  Isaac  Hawkins,  in 
Philadelphia,  patented  an  upright. 

The  moment  that  the  grand  niano  appeared 
it  had  an  influence  upon  music,  for  Bee)  ' 
thoven  at  once  wrote  his  largest  sonata,  Op. 
106,  in  B flat  for  “Hammerklavier,”  which 
meant  the  grand  piano. 

<?.  In  the  following 
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arc  the  two  E’s  struck  together  or  is  the  | 
aceiaccat ura  played  alone  or  quickly  by  the  A 
third.— A.  M. 

A.  If  there  were  a slur  attached  to  the  ] 
grace-notes  it  might  serve  as  a guide  in  the 
matter.  Since  there  is  none  I should  play  i* 
the  grace-note  by  itself,  going  on  to  the  ii 
chord  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Q.  In  playin.g  the  following 


T 


»— * 

would.  D he  struck  with  the  upper  E,  the 
tower  E following ? — A.  M. 

A.  As  notated  I should  plav  the  grace-  j 
note  separately  following  with  the  octave  j 
as  quickly  as  possible.  But  the  context  i 
might  admit  of  a different  solution.  There 
■are  often  different  opinions  as  to  the  execu-  | 
(ion  of  the  short-grace-note  (acciaccatura)  . 
but  generally  it  is  played  on  the  beat  of  its 
principal  note,  taking  its  time  from  that 
note. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
study  of  harmony  and  theory  in  music  and  if 
so  what  is  the  difference?  I see  the  terms 
frequently  used, — Amateur. 

A.  Theory  includes  everything  in  music  i 
except  a technical  knowledge  of  playing  an  I 
instrument  or  singing.  It  therefore  includes 
Harmony,  Acoustics,  a knowledge  of  Musical 
Form,  a comprehension  of  Orchestral  instru-  | 
ments,  Musical  History,  etc.  The  word  is  J 
often  misapplied  to  Harmony  alone,  but  it 
really  embraces  much  mere  than  this. 
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3 New  Books  Reviewed 

1 
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The  Story  of  the  Flute.  By  H.  Macaulay 
FitzGibbon,  M.A.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons,  New  York.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions. 202  pages. 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  a work 
bearing  the  title  "The  Story  of  the  Flute” 
could  he  of  no  particular  interest  to  anybody 
hut  flute  players,  hut  as  a matter  of  fact  Mr. 
FitzGibbon  has  brought  such  a wealth  of  in- 
formation together  in  such  an  interesting  way 
that  the  book  has  matter  in  it  to  attract  a 
far  wider  audience  than  the  flute  players 
alone.  Here  are  some  interesting  chapter 
headings : Woman  and  the  Flute,  Flute  in 

America  and  Australia,  Flute  in  English  Lit- 
erature (including  references  in  Cow  per, 
Chaucer.  Longfellow,  Sidney  Lanier,  Dickens, 
etc.).  Flute  in  the  Orchestra.  The  last-named 
chapter  is  exceedingly  interesting,  showing  as 
it  does  how  the  great  masters  have  treated 
the  flute  in  their  scores.  Richard  Strauss  is 
accorded  an  entertaining  paragraph,  hut  un- 
fortunately Debussy  and  the  modern  French 
writers  are  omitted.  This  is  surprising,  be- 
cause Dehussy— especially  in  Pelleas  et 
Milisande — uses  the  flute  very  extensively — 
even  more  extensively  than  his  first  violins — 
and  employs  some  novel  effects  that  are  very 
beautiful. 


Latin  Songs,  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern. 
Edited  by  Calvin  S.  Brown.  Published  by  G. 
I’.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York.  Price,  $2.  net. 

There  is  in  this  world  a small  but  select 
group  of  people  who  like  Latin  for  its  own 
sake.  With  them  the  tongue  of  Virgil  is 
anything  hut  a dead  language,  and  for  such 
ns  these  the  work  under  review  will  prove  a 
Godsend.  The  music,  f r the  most  part,  is 
excellently  selected  from  both  modern  and 
ancient  composers.  The  Latin  songs  include 
some  ancient  lyrics  from  Catullus  and  Horace, 
medieval  church  hymns,  such  as  Dies  Irae ; 
Staliat  Mater;  Veni.  Creator  Spiritus;  con- 
vivial songs  such  as  (laudeaumus  Igitur ; Latin 
songs  of  Harrow,  Eton,  Rugby,  and  other 
English  schools:  also  Latin  translations  of 
popular  English  and  German  songs,  such  as 
Rock  of  Agcs\  Die  Lorelei,  etc.  Ciuhs  and 
colleges  where  Latin  is  si  ill  respected  will 
do  well  to  add  this  admirable  collection  to 
their  shelves. 

The  Mandolin  Orchestra . By  Herbert  For- 
rest Odell.  Published  by  II.  F.  Odell  & Co., 
Boston.  S!)  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

A helpful  little  hook  for  directors,  teachers, 
managers  and  players  concerned  with  the 
mandolin  ; should  find  many  purchasers. 
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A BRAHMS  OUTLINE. 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Ham- 


irg  eighty  years  ago.  His  father  was  a 
ruble-bass  player  in  the  theater  and  a 
ell-schooled  musician.  At  fourteen,  Jo- 
annes played  in  concert  pieces  by  Bach 
J Beethoven,  also  some  original  varia- 
ons  on  a folk  theme.  Brahms  seems 
, have  loved  the  variation  form  as  he 
sed  it  in  many  of  his  latter  compositions, 
■/hen  he  was  twenty  he  went  on  a con- 
•rt  tour  with  Remenyi,  the  Gipsy  vio- 
nist  They  met  Liszt  and  played  for 
im  Remenyi  also  introduced  Brahms 

|L  Joachim,  the  celebrated  violinist  ot 
ierlin.  Brahms  surprised  Joachim  by 
ransposing  the  Krcutzer  Sonata  at  sight, 
fe  never  took  notes  with  him  on  a con- 
ert  tour,  he  had  a prodigious  memory 
Joachim  introduced  Brahms  to  the 
Schumanns.  Robert  Schumann  said, 
■And  he  has  come,  a youth  at  whose  cra- 
He  graces  and  heroes  kept  watch  Si  - 
in-  at  the  piano  he  began  to  unveil  won- 
lerful  regions.  We  were  drawn  into 
nore  and  more  magical  circles  by  his 
, laying,  full  of  genius,  which  made  of 
he"  piano  an  orchestra  of  lamenting  an 

jubilant  voices.”  . , . . 

When  he  was  twenty-nine  he  selected 
Vienna  as  his  permanent  residence  He 
lived  in  an  apartment  in  the  karlgasse. 
He  never  married.  In  his  youth  he  was 
tall  and  slim,  in  maturer  years  he  grew 
stout  and  muscular,  his  face  was  cov- 
ered by  a heavy  beard. 

His  first  great  success  was  the  German 
Requiem , written  after  his  mothers 
death.  He  was  over  forty  years  old  be- 
fore he  wrote  his  first  symphony  A 
Brahms  symphony  is  more  like  a -.ciu 
maim  symphony  than  a Beethoven  sym- 
phony. One  critic  said,  “We  receive  the 
impression  that  he  feels^  with  his  head 
and  thinks  with  his  heart. 

Hans  von  Bulow  was  an  enthusiastic 

■ follower  of  Brahms. 

Brahms  continued  all  his  life  to  write 
a contrapuntal  exercise  each  day. 

He  was  at  work  upon  his  hrst  sym- 
phony over  ten  years. 

{ His  standard  was  the  highest,  Whether 
it  is  beautiful  also,”  he  said,  “is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter;  but  perfect  it 
must  be.” 

Brahms  had  his  sarcastic  moods,  and 
there  were  times  when  he  joked  feebly. 
Once  he  said : “The  impression  is  some- 

times created  that  I am  merry,  because 
I laugh  and  am  jovial  in  company;  but 
I need  not  tell  you  that  inwardly  I never 
laugh.” 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  composi- 
tions by  Brahms  have  been  published. 

He  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897,  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  cemetery  as  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart  and  Schubert. 


A MUSICAL  LOVE  STORY. 

A girl  whose  name  was 

(Annie  Laurie ) is  the  heroine  of  our 

story.  She  was' born (’H  ay 

Down  Upon  The  Suwanee  River).  She 

first  met  our  hero (Cornin’ 

thro’  the  Rye).  His  name  was 

(Robin  Adair)  and  he  was  born.. 

(Down  in  Dixie).  He  pro- 
posed  (In  the  Gloaming)  and 

she  answered (Sweet  and 

Low).  They  were  married 

(In  Old  Kentucky)  and  the  wedding 

march  was  played  by (My 

Darling  Nellie  Gray)  ; there  was  a wed- 
ding breakfast  prepared  by 

(Old  Black  Joe)  ; the  bridal  couple  went 

to  live  in (Maryland,  My 

Maryland)-,  they  always  remained  in 

( America ),  and  their  motto  was 

(Home,  Sweet  Home) . This 

romance  happened (Long, 

Long  Ago). 


WHO  IS  THIS  COMPOSER? 

He  was  born  in  Hamburg,  his  father 
was  a double  bass  player  in  the  theatre. 
He  was  destined  from  the  first  to  be 
a musician,  and  when  twenty  years  old 
he  went  upon  a concert  tour  with  the 
violinist  Remenyi.  Joachim  was  his  life- 
long friend.  He  never  took  notes  with 
him  on  a concert  tour,  his  memory  was 
prodigious;  at  Joachim’s  suggestion  he 
went  to  see  Schumann.  His  dearest 
memory  was  Schumann’s  enthusiastic  in- 
troduction of  his  work  to  the  musical 
world.  He  selected  \ lenna  as  his  per- 
manent home.  He  did  not  write  his  first 
symphony  until  he  was  over  forty  years 
old.  He  never  married.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  compositions  have  been 
published.  He  died  in  1897  and  was 
buried  in  the  same  cemetery  as  Beethoven 
and  Schubert  and  not  far  from  them. 
(Johannes  Brahms). 


WIRELESS. 

Miss  Dicky  had  a great  many  pupils, 
more  pupils  than  any  one  in  town.  She 
knew  every  one  and  every  one  knew  her, 
which  made  it  embarrassing  and  difficult 
at  times.  Miss  Dicky  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  girls’  peculiar  ways,  and 
from  last  Tuesday’s  conversation,  which 
Milly  Brandon  overheard  through  a crack 
of  the  studio  door,  Miss  Dicky  knew  the 
girls’  rings,  bangles,  bracelets  and  nails 
as  well  as  their  faces. 

Milly  couldn’t  help  hearing  for  she 
was  trying  to  put  on  a pair  of  rubbers 
a size  too  small  and  she  just  had  to  stay. 

“There’s  Ethel,”  said  Miss  Dicky  in  a 
tired  voice,  “She  has  that  horrible  coral 
ring  as  large  as  a cameo  breast  pin.  The 
idea  of  wearing  it  at  her  lessons— it’s  on 
her  little  finger  and  slap,  slap,  bang,  bang 
it  goes  up  and  down  the  keyboard,  knock- 
ing on  every  key.” 

“Why  don’t  you  ask'  her  to  take  it  off,” 
said  a decided  voice. 

“You  know  I really  can’t  do  that,  the 
girl  dotes  on  it;  it  came  from  her  god- 
father, from  China  or  Africa.  Why,  the 
girl  is  simply  crazy  about  that  ring,  she 
would  think  I was  a monster  to  ask  her 
to  take  it  off.” 

“I  should  ask  her,”  said  the  voice 
more  decidedly. 

“Then  there  is  Lucy,  with  long  pointed 
finger  nails — dear  me  the  child  has  claws 
like  a bird  and  she  tries  to  play  that 
way — think  of  it !” 

“Certainly  you  are  to  blame,  Miss  Dicky  ; 
you  should  say,  ‘Don’t  come  here  again 
until  you  have  removed  your  nails,’ 
said  the  voice. 

“You  know  I can’t  do  that,  Lucy  and 
her  people  would  not  understand,  the 
girl  is  just  ‘coming  out’  this  season,  and 
truly  the  family  would  care  more  for  her 
nails  than  her  music — I know  it,  for  Lucy 
spends  more  time  at  the  manicures  than 
at  her  practice.” 

“I  should  dismiss  such  pupils,”  said  the 
decided  voice  once  more. 

“I  have  Ethel  Major’s  bracelets  to  con- 
tend with  in  just  the  same  manner.  She 
has  one  from  Florence,  one  from  Arizona, 
one  from  Florida,  and  the  way  they 
jangle  through  the  lesson!” 

“You  are  foolish  not  to  remedy  these 
things,”  said  the  voice. 

“But  how  can  I when  my  bread  and 
butter  depends  upon  their  good  will,  how 
can  I offend  them?  They  would  think 
that  I had  turned  fussy.” 

Then  Milly  turned  champion.  “I’ll  see 
that  those  bangles  and  nails  come  off,” 
she  said  resolutely.  And  they  did;  for 
the  next  week  not  a ring  nor  a bracelet 
was  seen  and  all  the  nails  were  short. 
And  to  this  day  Miss  Dicky  believes  that 
it  was  wireless. 


These  great  musicians  know  musical  values  fully.  1 hey  would  not 
associate  their  names  with  anything  of  a doubtful  nature.  Each  aitist 
has  carefully  examined  and  endorsed  Sherwood  s Normal  1 raining 
Course  for  teachers— their  approval  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  high 
merit  of  the  lessons.  Progressive  teachers  will  find  the  opinions  ot 
these  famous  artists  of  much  value  and  very  interesting. 

Read  What  They  Say 


Riond-Bosson,  Morges-Suisso. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Sherwood:  . 

I read  your  work  with  the  liveliest  interest  and 
greatest  pleasure.  As  an  excellent  guide  for  students 
snd  solid  reliable  advice  for  teachers,  it  is  bound  to 
become  very  popular,  and  the  more  so  as  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  a real  pianist  and  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  experienced  pedagogue.  Wishing  your 
work  and  yourself  all  the  success  you  so  fully  de- 
serve, I am  _ T, 

I.  J.  Paderewski. 

Abbazia,  Austria. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sherwood:  . , 

Your  work  has  been  of  great  interest  to  me,  and 
it  will  doubtless  win  hosts  of  friends  in  America, 
and  I send  you  herewith  my  heartiest  good  wishes 
towards  this  end 

Theodor  Leschetizk\. 


Dresden,  Germany. 

Siegel-Myers  School  of  Music: 

Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood’s  idea  of  written  Piano 
Lessons  is  as  new  and  original  as  it  is  of  great  merit 
and  important  value.  I read  his  excellent  and 
most  interesting  work  carefully  and  found  it  a very 
useful  and  remarkable  reference,  which  certainly 
will  not  fail  to  attract  everybody’s  attention. 

Emil  Sauer. 

Paris,  France. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sherwood: 

* * * * It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send 

you  these  words  of  warmest  approval  because  I find 
you  have  solved  the  problem  of  giving  piano  lessons 
in  an  altogether  brilliant  manner.  \our  method  of 
presentation  is  brief,  easy  to  understand,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  thoroughly  complete. 

Moritz  Moszkowski. 


The  Lessons  Contain 

the  knowledge  gained  by  Sherwood  after  thirty  years  of  teaching,  concert  playing  and 
{ecturing-the  important  problems  of  everyday  practical  teaching  are  compre- 
hensively treated.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  little  things,  as  well  as  the  big 
ones  The  physical  exercises  used  by  Sherwood  in  developing  his  marvelous  technic 
are  brought  before  you  clearly  by  an  ingenious  system  of  photographic  illustrations. 
The  Lessons  show  you  how  to  apply  the  important  principles,  which  made -his  own 
work  so  successful,  to  your  teaching  by  a scries  of  University  Extension  lectures  on  the 

Po  h Free  Valuable  Catalog 

Merely  fill  in  the  Coupon  below,  and  mail  it  to  us 
and  we  will  send  you  our  interesting  catalog,  widen  de- 
scribes this  Normal  Course  fully  and  gives  portraits  and 

biographies  of  ^ 

our  faculty  and  l 


other  great  mu- 
sicians. These 
Sherwood  prin- 
ciples can  be  se- 
cured only  through 
our  School  in  this 
course  of  lessons.  If 
you  cannot  go  away  to  study  with  the  very 
best  teachers,  you  need  this  Normal  Course. 
Get  the  catalog  and  then  judge  for  yourself 
how  practical  the  lessons  arc.  Mail  the  Cou- 
pon today  for  the  Free  Catalog  an$l  detailsof  our 
Partial  Scholarship  Offer  to  Etude  Readers. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

III. 


Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music 
686  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  free  of  all  charge  or  obligation, 
your  valuable  illustrated  Art  Catalog. 

Not  sent  to  children. 


■ Age. 


Siegel-Myers 

686  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago, 


.Stale. 


Name 

St.  Address 

Town 

Arc  you  now  teaching? 

What  musical  instruction  have  you  had?... 

• N B.  Courses  in  History,  Public  School  Music, 
g Choral  Conducting,  etc.  Particulars  on  request. 
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THE  ETUDE 


NEW  YORK 

Conservatories  - Schools  -1 

l eaci 

lers 

NEW  YORK 

Institute  of  Musical  Art 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

FRANK  DAMROSCH  Director 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
SEPTEMBER  28th  to  OCTOBER  8th 
SESSION  OPENS  OCTOBER  12th 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  for 
students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest  purpose 
to  do  serious  work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

REGULAR  COURSES 

Piano  Stringed  Instruments 

Organ  Wind  Instruments 

Singing  Music  Supervisors’ 

All  courses  include  Theory  and  Ear-Training, 
which  may  also  be  taken  as  a separate  special 
course. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address 

Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 


CARL  V.  LACHMUND,  gftSUS,* 

Address-Steinway  Hall,  109  E.14th  St.,  New  York 

Conservatory  of  Piano  Playing-Regular  CertiBcate 
or  Diploma  Course.  Formerly  teacher  Scharwenka 
Conservatory,  Berlin.  Studied  five  years  with  Mosz- 
kowski  and  Scharwenka;  three  years  with  Liszt, 
LISZT  INTERPRETATIONS — (Special  course  for  teachers) 
as  taught  by  Liszt  in  Weimar  to  D' Albert,  Rosenthal,  Sauer 
Reiseuauer,  and  other  fellow  students  of  Mr.  Lachiuuud.  ' 
Some  Successful  Pupils : — J.  Bodewald  Larnpe,  composer  of 
“Creole  Belles,"  etc.,  editor  Jerome  RemickCo.;  Charles  Gil 
bert  Spross,  popular  composer  and  accompanist;  Florenct 
McMillan,  accompauist  for  Leo  Slezac  and  other  opera  stars 
Clothilde  Doual-Eggert,  Normal  College  (2500)  girls;  Clmti 
Martinez,  supervisor  music,  Bronx  district;  Sarah  A.  Hadley 
composer  (over  100  sougs);  Lena  Kimball,  teacher,  New  York 
Institute  for  Blind;  Arthur  Archambault,  Avis  Benton,  Wild 
fred  Richardson.  New  York  Conservatories;  Corina  Heuriquez 
concert  pianist,  Buenos  Aires,  S.  A.;  Louise  Kimball,  Female 
Seminary,  Petersburg,  Va.;  Clarence  A.  Davies,  late  director 
Music,  Columbia  Uuiversity,  Ore.;  Glenna  Baker  Leach, 
directress  Conservatory  of  Music,  Richford,  Vt.;  Alberta 
Campbell,  Ina  Watkins,  University  of  Oregon;  Ethel  Palmer 
vaudeville. 


“ Music  Teaches  Most  Exquisitely  the 
Art  of  Development." — D’Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY 

Lecturer  in  Music  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

PRIVATE  AND  CLASS  WORK  IN  PIANO, 
HARMONY.  ETC.,  RESUMED 

NEW  YORK.  SEPTEMBER  23rd 
BOSTON  (Saturdays)  SEPTEMBER  26th 

NORMAL  CLASSES 

NEW  YORK.  OCTOBER  7th 
BOSTON,  OCTOBER  10th 

Address  and  Studio 

NEW  YORK  - - 15  CLAREMONT  AVE 

BOSTON  - - - 6 NEWBURY  STREET 


J.  SOHM 

PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 

For  ten  years  music-critic,  “THE  FORUM’’ 
Interview  by  written  appointment  only 

STEINWAY  HALL,  New  York  City 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
NewY  ork  City.  Eight  years  work. 
Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  2 West  121st  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

lb. ught  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practically,  rapidly. 
S.-nd  2 -cm t stamp  for  trial  lesson.  Three  Trial  Lea- 
rree.  If  not  then  convinced  you  will  succeed. 
><■"  mve  un  nothing  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  menu  business,  otherwise  don't  write. 

. Wilcox  School  of  Composition 

Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Cranberry  Piano  School 

Teachers’  Training  Courses 
FAELTEN  SYSTEM.  Booklet 

CARNEGIE  HALL  - - NEW  YORK 


e lion  (£ni>e  School 
of  Jflusic 

IHenveob  von  i£nt>et  Director 

A Declaration  of  Principle 

tno  hJl'J?"  EnJe  Sch°0,°f  Yusic  discourages  the  turning  out  of  innumerable  unprepared  students  and  foist' 
have  he.  ■ y7uS  pS,°’esJlon,a,s  upon  the  puhhc  T he indiscriminate  manner  in  which  certificates  and  diplomas 
to  the  P 3 , j’*'  all  sorts  of  schools  m the  past  has  reduced  then  value  to  a minimum.  By  adhering  strictly 

,,  °f  u>°'k  and  the  final  tests  for  certificates  and  diplomas,  the  von  Ende  School  of  Music  begs  to 

Jllnlt  ^ uU.  pr°fess> ?nfn,f  publ,c  ,hat  no  student  will  receive  either  a certificate  or  diploma  from  this  in- 
slituUon  without  meeting  the  full  requirements. 


<1  Realizing  the  need  of  a broad 
and  thorough  foundation  for  a 
musical  career,  the  school  offers 
free  classes  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

*1  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Com- 
position, Orchestration,  Rhythm, 
Solfeggio,  Ear  Training,  Score 
Reading,  Conducting,  Pedagogy, 
History  of  Music,  Art  and  Liter- 
ature, Ensemble  Practice,  Diction 
Interpretation. 

<1  Already  celebrated  for  its 
faculty,  the  school  is  able  to  em- 
phasize its  artistic  growth  and  to 
surround  itself  with  an  atmosphere 
of  culture  and  esthetic  taste  that 
is  of  incalculable  b e n e fi  t to 
students. 

’ IV rite  to  the  secretary,  Dept.  A, either 
for  the  new  Fall  Catalogue,  Schedules 
of  either  the  Piano,  Singing  or  Violin 
Departments,  for  Dormitory  Reserva- 
tions, or  for  special  information. 


1 ■ - 

Principal  Members  of  the  Faculty 

Pianoforte 

Hans  van  den  Burg 

Jeanne  Marie  Mattoon 

Harold  Bender 

Albert  Ross  Parsons 

Elise  Conrad 

Louis  Stillman 

Lawrence  Goodman 

Sigismond  Stojowski 

Lewis  M.  Hubbard 

Vita  Witek 

Singing 

Alfred  lima 

Beatrice  McCue 

Henri  LaBonte 

Adrienne  Remenyi 

Violin 

I John  Frank  Rice 

Herwegh  von  Ende 

Samuel  Saron 

Edwin  Wickenhoefer 

Anton  Witek 

Theory  and  Composition 

Hans  van  den  Burg 

Harry  Rowe  Shelley 

John  Frank  Rice 

Sigismond  Stojowski 

Orchestral  Instruments 

Paul  Kefer,  Violincello 

Henri  Leon  LeRoy,  Clarinetist 

And  leading  members  of  the  New  York 

Philharmonic  Society 

Solfeggio 

French 

Mme.  C.  Trotin 

Mile.  M.  Margel 

German 

Italian 

Frl.  Beyer 

Sig.  Carmen  Ferero 

History  of 

Dramatic 

Music 

Expression 

Amelia  von  Ende 

Mrs.  Escher  DePuy  Bryan 

Ube  von  Cube  School  of  flOusic 

44jWEST  85th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


THE  VIRGIL 

PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 


42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 
MASTERFUL  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  EXPLANATORY  CATALOG 


VIRGIL  PIANO  CONSERVATORY 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  28th 

Foundational,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Technic,  Pedalling,  Interpretation,  Recitals 


FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 

1 IMCTDODCVI  IT  AM  O/M  I rvf.  r. 


(METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

212  West  59th  Street  New  York  City 

Complete  courses  in  Voice  Organ,  Piano.  Stringed  Instruments.  Public 
School  Music,  Theoretical  and  Historical  branches 
29th  Season  Septem ber  29.  1914  Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue 

JOHN  B.  CALVERT,  D.D.,  Pres.  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


The  National 
Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America 

Incorporated  in  1885  and  chartered  in  1891  by 
Special  Act  of  Congress. 

Jeannette  M.  Thurber,  Found,  and  Pres 

Established  for  the  thorough  education  of 
serious  students  in  music. 

The  Thirtieth  Scholastic  Year 

ADMISSION  DAILY 

For  further  information  address  the 
Secretary,  126  West  79th  St.,  New  York 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

by  MAIL  with  Dr.  Wooler, 
* who  personally 

gives  all  instruction  andcorrectsall 
lessons.  Number  of  pupils  limited. 

A simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers'  MSS.  corrected 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SL,  Buffalo,  N.V, 


INTERNATIONA!  musicalandedu- 

n ti.mv/illUr'IAL  CATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

QFFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
leges, Conservatories,  Schools. 
Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


— College  of  Fine  Arts  - 

Syracuse  University 

HDTnCel,ed  f.dvanta?es  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
oi  2U  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
egreeof  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
ogue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
oyracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Musical  Post  Cards 


Imported  Platinotypes 
Superb  Reproductions 

Cards  Cards 

Italian  Composers  - - 6 

Great  Pianists,  Series  A 12 
Great  Pianists,  " B 12 
Great  Violinists  - - - 6 

Celebrated  Violinists  - 6 
Renowned  Violinists  - 6 

American  Composers  6 
Modern  Pianists  - 6 
Modern  Violinists,  Series 
A and  B,  each  - - 6 


Famous  Siring  Quartets  6 
American  Composers 
Series  A and  B - 6 


Great  Masters  - 1 2 

Modem  Masters  - 6 

Opera  Composers  - 6 

Russian  Composers-  6 
Northern  EuropeCom- 
posers  - 6 

French  Composers  - 6 

Opera  Singers,  Series 
A-E,  each  - 6 

Master  Violinists  - 6 

Conductors  6 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

NEW  SETS  FOR  1914 

Cards  Cards 

American  Conductors  - 6 j Modem  Pianists 

Series  A and  B - - 6 
Celebrated  Organists  - 6 
Famous  Cellists  - - 6 
50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 
LISZT— Six  Cards— The  set,  15  cents. 

WAGNER— Twelve  Cards — The  set,  30  cents. 
BEETHOVEN— Twelve  Cards — 30  cents  per  set. 
GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDST  Four  teen 
of  the  Great  Composers.  Printed  in  nine  colors, 
with  the  composer  s birthplace  on  each  card.  35 
cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 
Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Wagner  Operas  as 
presented  in  Germany.  Lohengrin  (4),  Meistersingers 
(6),  Parsifal  (10),  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),  Tann- 
ic a?user  (9),  The  Ring  (28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Aida,  Boheme, 
Butterfly,  Falslaff,  Iris,  Tosca,  Modem  Operas, 
Rienzi-Hollaender,  Tannharuser.  Lohengrin,  Tristan, 
Meistersingers,  Parsifal.  The  Ring.  Six  selected 
cards.  25  cents. 

REWARD  CARDS 

A set  of  fourteen  cards.  Portraits  of  the  Great  Com- 
posers with  their  birthplaces,  printed  in  nine  colors.  On 
the  reverse  is  a short  biography  of  each  master.  With 
each  set  is  given  free  a Music  Prize  Card,  a steel  engrav- 
ing, with  portraits  of  eight  composers,  and  blank  for  in- 
scribing name.  The  price,  50  cents  per  set. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Mueical  Pictures 
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ial  Notices 


A.  W.  BORST — Music  MSS.  corrected. 
14  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

MUSIC  TEACHER  desires  position.  I’ri- 
tte  school.  C.  W.  F„  care  of  The  Etude. 

GENTLEMAN  AND  WIFE,  piano  and 
,ice,  wish  location  for  next  year.  Address, 
!7  S.  14th  Street,  New  Castle,  Indiana. 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Bar- 
ony and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
us,  Bac.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
.rrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  bar- 
ony. Dr.  Alfred- Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 

!,  v.  

HARMONY  AND  COUNTERPOINT  suc- 
■ssfully  taught  by  correspondence.  Newell 
1 Wilbur,  A.A.G.O.,  500  Butler  Exchange, 

irovidence,  R.  I.  

UNGER  SYSTEM:  Special  to  teachers, 

ctober  only:  25  copies,  .$5.00;  sample  copy, 
U cents.  ' Free  pamphlet  mailed.  Unger 

j tudio,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  in  Bar- 
ony and  Composition  under  Boston  Organ- 
],t  and  Teacher.  Raymond  Robinson,  New- 

fjjry  Street,  Boston. 

FOR  SALE — rOne  Brotherhood  Technicon, 
i good  condition.  Address,  Miss  Flora  L. 
iurnett,  125  Canal  Street,  Brattleboro,  Yer- 

lliont. 

PIANISTS — Send  $1.00  for  my  booklet, 
What  and  Bow  to  Play  for  Pictures,”  and 
5 pages  of  descriptive  music.  E.  A.  Ahern, 
■jig  Theatre , Twin  Falls.  Idaho.  __ 

PROFESSOR  OF  PIANO,  Theory,  Har- 
mony desires  position.  Experienced  as  Or- 
mist  and  Choir  Director.  Licentiate  in 
• [usic,  Dominion  College  of  Music,  Montreal, 
. Que.  Address,  W. W.,  care  of  Etude. 

WANTED — Experienced  teacher  of  Piano 
an  secure  a large  class  by  purchasing  stu- 
io  furniture.  Most  healthful  location  in 
olorado.  Address,  M.  W.,  care  of  The 

IliTUDE. 

FOR  SALE — ThS  Pen  Score  of  Richard 
Vagner's  grand  opera,  “The  Flying  Dutch- 
man,” in  three  acts,  three  volumes.  Also  a 
mall  volume  of  manuscripts  of  Rossini, 
toth  are  genuine.  Address,  Johann  M. 
’.lose,  Mus.  D.,  care  of  The  Etude. 


VIOLIN  STUDY  BY  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Elementary  course  of  study  founded 
n famous  standard  method.  Students  enre- 
ully  guided ; easily  worded,  detailed  direct- 
ions ; personal  attention.  Adapted  for  stu- 
ients  without  advantage  of  good  individual 
nstruction.  Write  for  special  offer.  War- 
den School  of  Music,  Warren.  Pa. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT  for  primary  work, 
iew — the  method  of  Mrs.  Bermann  Kotzseh- 
aar  of  Portland,  Maine.  Technic  table  for 
en  ; will  seat  twelve  in  two  sections,  hooked 
.ogether.  Best  blackboard  3x4  ft.,  6 in., 
might,  3 ft.  3 in.  B metronome.  Cookie 
utters  and  other  things ; also  her  book  on 
jtalf  hour  lessons.  Will  sell  at  a bargain. 

Mbs.  C.  P.  Hunter,  Yale,  Mich. 

I OVER  FORTY  NEW  RUSSELL- 
tlETHOD  teachers  added  to  the  circuit 
b rough  the  East  and  Middle  West  by  Louis 
Arthur  Russell,  through  his  Summer  Nor- 
nals  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
his  past  summer.  The  Russell  Studios  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  Manhattan,  or  Newark,  N.  J., 
nvite  the  attention  of  serious  teachers  to 
hese  Methods  of  Voice,  Pianoforte  or  The- 
>ry.  Send  for  1914  Bulletin. 


have  your  electric  light  just 

WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT.  The  Wallace 
Portable  Electric  is  especially  adapted  for 
lse  in  reading  music  at  the  pianoforte.  The 
natter  of  securing  the  right  light  at  the 
•ight  angle  is  too  serious  to  be  slighted.  It 
s possible  to  get  false  teeth  when  once  one’s 
wvn  teeth  are  gone,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
?et  a second  pair  of  eyes.  Glasses  are  eye 
■rutches.  The  piano  student  needs  plenty  of 
the  right  kind  of  light,  and  he  needs  it  just 
.vhere  he  wants  it.  Electricity  in  your  home 
nakes  it  possible  to  employ  the  Wallace 
Portable  Electric  light  in  a great  number 
if  different  places  as  it  stands,  hangs,  clamps 
)i-  sticks  anywhere.  At  the  piano  keyboard 
it  is  indispensable.  Write  to  the  E.  Wallace 
Novelty  Com  cany,  20  East  41st  St.,  New 
York,  and  find  out  about  this  important  home 
fixture.  An  advertisement  will  be  found  on 

page  750  of  this  issue.  

WAR  HAS  CLAIMED  MANY  OF  THE 
WORLD’S  MOST  FAMOUS  SINGERS 
AND  MUSICIANS,  but  the  musical  wonder 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine,  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
hear  records  of  famous  artists  at  the  mo- 
ment they  are  fighting  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  ‘ While  Fritz  Kreisler,  the  master 
violinist,  is  listening  to  the  music  of  the 
Krupp  guns,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  sit 
comfortably  in  your  music  room  and  hear 
the  wonderful  record  of  his  playing  of 
Haydn's  Austrian  hvmn,  God  Preserve  the 
Emperor.  Haydn  himself  played  this  hymn 
every  day  during  the  bombardment  of  Vienna 
in  1809.'  A full  historical  description  of  this 
famous  composition  as  well  as  those  of  other 
new  records  made  bv  Caruso,  Gadski.  Hem- 
pel,  Ruffo,  Evan  Williams,  etc.,  may  be  had 
in  the  40  page  illustrated  booklet  sent  gratis 
to  all  who  send  a postal  request  to  the  Vic- 
tor Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 


new  york  j Conservatones-Schools-  T eachers 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  West  97th  Street,  New  York  City 
RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - - - Director 

Two  connected  buildings  delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 


All  Branches  of  Music  and  the  Arts  taught 
from  the  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic 
finish  by  a faculty  composed  of 


New  York’s  Modern  Up-To-Date  Music 
School  with 


« Dormitories  in  School  Buildings  and 
America's  Most  Eminent  Teachers  Proper  Chaperonage 

OPEN  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.  PUPILS  MAY  ENTER  ANY  DAY 

TERMS,  including  Tuition,  Board,  Practicing,  etc.,  on  application 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


For  the  winter  of  1914  a great  series  of  free  classes  and  lectures  have  been  arranged,  and 
there  will  be  something  of  special  interest  every  day.  Each  lecturer  will  be  a specialist  in  his 
or  her  line,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  offered  to  music  students. 
The  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Cooper  Union  and  the  Wanamaker  Auditorium 
will  be  continued  at  regular  intervals. 


Thanksgiving  Music 

We  have  selected  the  following  list  of 
standard  and  some  new^  anthems  and  solos 
for  Thanksgiving  Services.  We  have  a 
large  stock  of  anthems  of  all  publishers 
suitable  for  all  occasions,  any  of  which 
we  would  he  pleased  to  send  our  patrons 
for  examination. 

Anthems  for  Thanksgiving  Day 

And  God  Said  Let  the  Earth, 

Simper  $0.15 

Awake,  My  Soul,  to  Sound  His 

Praise.  Harry  Hale  Pike 15 

Come  and  Worship  the  Lord,  Schoe- 

bel  10 

Come  Sing  Before  the  Lord  (New), 

O.  M.  Sehoebel • >15 

Earth’s  the  Lord’s,  The,  J.  W. 

Lerman  15 

Hallelujah,  “Messiah,”  Handel 08 

Heavens  are  Telling,  The,  “Crea- 
tion,” Haydn 06 

I Will  Magnify  Thee,  De  Reef 10 

It  Is  A Good  Thing  To  Give  Thanks, 

Patty  Stair 15 

Let  the  Righteous  be  Glad,  0.  Darn- 

ton  15 

Lord  is  My  Strength,  The  (New), 

T.  I>.  Williams 15 

Lord  of  the  Harvest,  Thee  We  Hail, 

F.  H.  Brackett 15 

Make  a Joyful  Noise  Unto  the  Lord, 

Simper  08 

Make  a Joyful  Noise  Unto  the  Lord, 

E.  A.  Mueller 15 

O Be  Joyful  in  the  Lord,  Jubilate 

Deo  in  P,  Berthold  Tours 06 

O Be  Joyful  in  the  Lord,  Bruce 

Steane  -15 

0 Lord,  How  Manifold  Are  Thy 

Works,  Joseph  Barnby 08 

O Lord,  How  Manifold  are  Thy 

Works,  W.  II.  Eastham 25 

O' 'Praise  the  Lord,  Bruce  Steane.  . . .15 

Our  Country  (Festival  Choral 

March).  Geo.  E.  Whiting 20 

Praise  the  Lord,  Ye  Servants,  J.  M. 

Crament  15 

Praise  the  Lord,  O Jerusalem  (Har- 
vest), 0.  Darnton  12 

Praise  Ye  the  Father,  Gounod. 06 

Praise  the  Lord,  A.  W.  Lansing.  . .15 

Praise  Ye  the  Lord  (From  Cantata 

“Nain”),  Homer  A.  Norris 15 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  A.  Berridge.  ..  -15 

Rejoice,  the  Lord  is  King,  Berwald.  .15 

Sing  to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest, 

F.  H.  Brackett 15 

To  Thee,  O Lord.  Our  Hearts  We 

Raise,  W.  Berwald 15 

To  Thee,  O Lord,  Our  Hearts  We 

Raise,  Dressier 20 

Worship  the  Lord,  J.  L.  Galbraith.  .15 

Solos  in  Sheet  Form 

Crown  Him  Lord  of  All  (High 

Voice),  Henry  Parker 60 

Medium  Voice  60 

Low  Voice  60 

O Give  Thanks  (Low  Voice),  L. 

Feldpauche  10 

Praise  the  Lord  (Medium  Voice), 

G.  Ropes  35 

Song  of  Praise,  A (Medium  Voice), 

G.  Goublier  30 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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or  Barbarossa  Strasse,  30  Berlin,  W. 


THE  NEW  VIRGIL 
PRACTICE  CLAVIER 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

1205  Cameron  Bldg.,  34th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 


rvf  TMMfMr1  CVCTCM  of  Improved  Music  Study  for 
I 3 1.  J It!  l\  I 1 Al  V a , i £ O £ r . I YU  Beginners  Makes  You  a Specialist 

Practical  and  Artistic  in -Theory  and  Application 

Presenting  a new  world  in  music  alike  to  beginners  and  advanced  pupils. . “Progress'’ 
the  20th  century  slogan  along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  interest  has 
never  been  more  thoroughly  and  practically  exemplified  in  educational  lines  than  in 

the  Dunning  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners. 

Burdened  teachers  are  realizing  this  more  each  year,  also  that  there  is  a demand  for  experts  along  this 
line  of  teaching,  endorsed  by  Leschetizky, Busoni,  Carreno,  Gadski,  De  Pachmann  and  many  others  who 
pronounce  it  the  most  scientific  and  best  in  use  for  beginners  of  any  age.  The  only  system  whereby  the 
truly  normal  idea  is  carried  out.  Normal  training  classes  for  teachers  New  York,  September  20th.  Address 
for  booklets,  Mrs.  Carre  Louise  Dunning,  11  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Mrs.  Dunning,  will  conduct  normal  training 
classes  for  teachers  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  beginning  July  20th  and  October  19th,  1914.  Proximity  to  delightful 
beaches  affords  opportunity  for  teachers  to  combine  study  with  recreation  at  the  seashore.  Address 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  3914  Third  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  scored  phenomenal  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers— as  well  as 
children  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  teachers  of  the  Dunning  System,  will  open 
a normal  training  class  for  teachers  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  July  28th  -under  the  same  conditions  as  Mrs. 
Dunning  conducts  the  class.  Address,  Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  The  Propyiaerm,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

STUDENTS  QUALIFIED  AS  CONCERT  PIANISTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

RECENT  NOTICES  OF  MR.  PARSONS’  PUPILS: 

“Certainly  this  specialist  in  artistic  piano  playing  develops  individuality  in  his  pupils.  ^Parsons 
pupils  never  pound,  but  play  with  musical  touch,  skilful  pedaling,  repose  and  breadth  of  style.  such 
teaching  needs  no  finishing  touches  in  Europe.”  “Fcinnc,  Reddcrman,  Kotlarsky,  and  the  others  gave  a 
performance  which,  styled  a ‘pupils’  concert,’  might  well  have  been  called  an  artists  recital.  (N*  *• 
Musical  Courier.)  “The  whole  performance  was  lifted  to  the  highest  level  of  pianoforte  possibilities  by 
these,  masterly  players,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  all.”  (Advocate.) 

Apply  for  personal  instruction  to  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  STEINWAY  HALL, 

109  E.  14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC  -Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  sight-singing,  car-training,  harmony,  form,  music-history,  chorus-conducting 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 
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Is  —Teachers 

WESTERN 

AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 

Chicago’s  Foremost  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public  School  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  75  eminent  artists.  Super- 
ior Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for  colleges.  Desirable  Dormitory  Accommodations.  Diplomas 
and  Degrees.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  Catalog  and  general  information  address 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  Pres.  671  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Valparaiso  University 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Accredited 

VALPARAISO,  - - INDIANA 

I he  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Piano, Voice, Violin,  Organ,  Theory  and  Public  School  Music* 
Students  may  attend  the  Music  School  and  also  take  the  regular  work  at  the  Universitv 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  820.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room,  gl.80  to  S3  00  per  week 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address  Henry  B.  Brown.  President,  or  Oliver  P.  Kinsey,  Vice  President 
42ND  YEAR— STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  AT  ANY  TIME 


EFFA  ELLIS 

Teaching  System 

KEYBOARD.  HARMONY 
and  MELODY  BUILDING 


Effa  Ellis  Perfield  will  be  pleased  to  give  a 
free  private  interview  to  any  Mother,  Mu- 
sic Teacher  or  School  Teacher  interested 
I in  music.  Pupils  and  teachers  examined  in 
harmony  and  certificates  issued. 

Names  of  authorized  Normal  Teach- 
ers sent  upon  request.  New  address 

EFFA  ELLIS  PERFIELD 

950-955  McClurg  Bldg.,  218  So.  Wabash,  Chicago,  III. 


DETROIT  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

FRANCIS  L.  YORK.  M. A.,  President  FINEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  THE  WEST  42nd  Year 

Students  may  enter  Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ, 
at  anv  time  Theory,  Public  School  Music,  etc.  Academic 

Department.  Send  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  H.  BELL,  Sec.  1013  Woodward  Avenue  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


THE  MARY  WOOD  CHASE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSICAL  ARTS 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE.  DIRECTOR-Author  of  “Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic.” 

Eighth  Season  Opens  September  14,  1914 

Endorsed  by  musicians  as  one  of  the  foremost  American  Schools  for  training  professional  students.  Its 
graduates  are  holding  high  salaried  positions  in  prominent  Schools  of  Music.  Colleges  and  Universities 
its  artist  students  are  playing  with  success  with  famous  American  Orchestras  and  other  well  known  organi- 

XS"'  of 'nt"nat;onal  gp^tati°"  aVw,e  tead  of  everY  department.  Year  Book  furnished  upon 
request.  Address  the  Secretary,  E.  H.  LOGAN,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 

Director 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Dramatic  Art,  Har- 
mony, Publi^  School  Music,  Theory  and 
Business  Training.  Fall  term  opens  Sep- 
tember 1.  For  catalog  address: 

Sec.,  Box  8,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Di  rector 

Piano  Voice  Violin  Theory  Public  School  Music 

Special  Training  Department  for  Teachers  Public  School  Class  Limited  Account  of  Practice  School 

FOURTEENTH  SEASON  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  7th 

Sixty  Teachers.  Ideal  Equipment.  Dormitory  Facilities.  For  Catalog  and  Programs,  Address 

MANAGER,  OHIO  BUILDING,  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


WIL,THE  exceptional' HOLT.  Director  Depart.,  ,ent  of  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art 
1IIK  EXCEPTIONAL  T At  I LI  TIES,  COS1I  I.EIE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COl'RSES  MAKE  THE 


42-44  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Eiub«,si..s.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

THE  RECOGNIZER  LEA  DING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1914 


ti y time.  Send  for  Illustr 


Fully  equipped 

ed  Cnfnloir  F. 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Director 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Highest  grade  instruction  under  faculty  of  artist 
teachers.  A gathering  place  for  advanced 
students  who  intended  to  study  abroad. 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Michigan.  Audi- 
torium seating  5000.  Concerts  by  world’s  artists 
and  organizations.  Chorus  of  500.  Orchestra  of 
50.  Splendid  women’s  gymnasium.  Fall  term 
commences  September  28. 

Send  for  Announcement. 

CHARLES  A.  SINK,  A.B.,  Secretary 
1200  Maynard  Street 


BURROWES  COURSE  ofStudyic 

Kindergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils— Satisfied  Parents— Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course,  \ 'T’JT  A I?  I NT  IT  DITDDAU/rO 

also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to  I 11 A TV  1 it  L DUKKU  WLo 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Beethoven  Conservatory 


Special  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Olive  Sts.,  St.  Louis, Mo. 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music 
and  Dramatic  Art 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bracken,  President 

Assisted  by  eminent  faculty  of  50  artists. 
Offers  to  prospective  students  courses  of 
study  based  upon  the  best  modern  educa- 
tional principles.  Diplomas  and  degrees 
conferred.  Many  free  advantages. 

Students  May  Enter  at  Any  Time 

For  particulars  address  Secretary,  Box 
44  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Alexander  HENNEMAN 
THE  WAR 


Director  of 

Henneman  College 
of  Music 


:ii  to  Europe 


Students 


•ek  instruction  :it 

unto.  The  impetus  music  in  America  will  receive  through  this  event 
ill  be  untold.  Many  musicians  leave  this  country  to  light  abroad. 

This  is  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

WHY  NOT  study  at.  the  Henneman  College  of  Music?  Alexander  Henneman,  the  director,  has  spent 
six  years  in  European  study,  and  has  a national  reputation.  His  yearly  VOCAL  SUMMER  INSTITUTE 
is  noted  the  country  over.  As  one  of  the  chief  exumiuers  of  the  Progressive  Series  of  Piano  Lessous,  Ins 
fitness  for  the  directorship  of  this  school  is  proven.  A THEATOUIUM  connected  with  the  school  gives 
opportunities  for  public  performances  and  recitals.  Till?  OPERA  SCHOOL  has  giveu  such  excellent 
performances  that  paid  engagements  resulted. 

The  advantages  of  St.  Louis  and  the  opportunities  to  study  in  the  Henuemau  College  of  Music  assure 
you  of  an  education  equal  to  that  of  any  foreign  or  American  school. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to  Secretary. 

HENNEMAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  Henneman  Hall,  ST.  LOUIS. 


IM.  J.  COREY 

Pianist,  Organist  and  Musical  Lecturer 

The  roost  Novel,  Varied  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Lecture-recitals  upon 
the  American  Platform. 

Given  with  success  at  many  of  the  largest  Universities,  Colleges,  Lyceums 
and  Societies. 

The  Lecture-recital  on  the  “ Eroica  Sonata  of  MacDowell,”  Mr.  Corey’s 
literary  interpretation  of  which  has  the  composer’s  own  endorsement,  is 
especially  adapted  for  music  schools  and  musical  clubs. 

For  information,  address 

38  WOODWARD  TERRACE,  Detroit.  Mich. 


NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

Evanston  - Chicago 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses 
in  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Voice  and  Theory  of 
Music  leading  to  academic  degrees.  Also  courses 
in  Public  School  Music,  and  Piano  and  Voice 
Pedagogy.  Literary  studies  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  or  Evanston  Academy  included  with- 
out extra  cost.  Thorough  Preparatory  School 
maintained.  Refined  social  environment  and 
beautiful  situation  on  the  wooded  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  professional  String  Quartet,  the  student 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  sixty,  the  A Cappella 
Choir,  the  Evanston  Musical  Club,  and  the  great 
North  Shore  Musical  Festivals  with  choruses 
totaling  over  2,000  voices  offer  unparalleled  prac- 
tical advantages. 

Send  for  detailed  descript i 
book  of  Evanston  views. 


of  courses  and 


Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  Dean 

Evanston,  Illinois 


1 ? " CINCINNATI-  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC,  established  1867 

CLARA  BAUR,  Foundress 

Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  Throughout  the  Summer 

Elocution  M US  I C — Languages 

Also  Special  Summer  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address 

Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Directress,  1 

MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAMS 

Voice  Production : Repertoire 

In  Europe  June  15th  to  Sept.  15th. 

Studio  Re-opens  October  1st 

Attention  will  be  given  to  all  letters  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Williams  in  Chicago. 

Information  furnished.  Prospectus  forwarded. 
Suite  405-6,  Kimball  Hall  CHICAGO 


THE  NEW  ORGANIST  A c<>I^SRfeElh^tec0rs*n 

Price,  $1.50 

I his  volume  contains  original  compositions  by  Mr.  Whiting,  as  well  as  transcriptions  and  arrange- 
ments from  standard  works  by  classic  and  modern  masters.  They  arc  carefully  pedaled  and  registered 
throughout,  with  all  the  essential  editing,  thoroughly  practical.  Among  the  original  pieces  by  Mr. 
VV  hit  ing  are: 

Prelude  in  C minor;  Postlude  in  C»;  Pastorale  in  F;  Post lude  in  C.  The  transcriptions  include 
“Hungarian  March”  by  Berlioz,  “Andante”  from  “Symphony  No.  1”  by  Beethoven,  “Romanzc”  by 
Mozart,  “Adagio”  by  Haydn,  “Be  Not  Afraid”  from  Mendelssohn’s  “Eliza,”  Handel’s  “March”  from 
“Saul,”  “Fugue  in  E flat”  by  Bach,  Rossini’s  “Charity,”  and  others.  It  is  printed  from  large  oblong 
plates,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory 

Elias  Day,  Dir.  Frank  A.  Morgan,  Mgr. 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public 
School  Music  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  “It  is 
different.”  Catalog  explains.  Ask  for  it. 

KATE  JORDAN  HEWETT,  Sec. 

Box  K,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  - Chicago,  III. 


Private  Teachers 

who  can  qualify  for  Associate  Faculty  Membership 
in  the  Western  Conservatory  may  offer  their  pupils 
regular  Conservatory  Advantages  at  Home  , with  Cer- 
tificate, Catalogue,  etc.,  instead  of  merely  “giving 
lessons”  and  then  “more  lessons.”  Great  ad- 
vantage. For  particulars  write  to 
Pres.  E.  H.  SCOTT  Mailers  Bldg  , Chicago 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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SOUTHERN 

Conservatories — Scl 

o 

o 

r*. 

Is -Teachers 

EASTERN 

Shenandoah 

Collegiate  Institute 

and  School  of  Music  E 

College  preparatory.  Certificate  adults  to  University  of  Va. 
and  all  leading  colleges.  Piano,  voice.  elooution  commeroial, 
art,  piano  tuning,  orchestra,  band  and  pipe  organ.  Terms, 
$200  to  $275.  No  extras.  Address 

* S.  C.  I.,  Box  110,  Dayton,  Va. 


Southern  University  of  Music,  Inc. 

GERARD-THIERS,  KURT  MUELLER,  Directors 
353  Peachtree  Street,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Music  (all  branches),  elocution,  drama,  opera, 
languages,  literary.  Faculty  of  European 
specialists.  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Dormitory 

(Students  last  year  . . • l-1, 

Statistics: -s  Affiliated  Teachers  . • • 

( K ranch  Schools  . . • • 


Eastern  Conservatory  of  Music 

OPENS  SEPTEMBER  29th 
(A  Department  of  Eastern  College) 

Offers  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the /tudv  of  musie  ann'd 
the  fine  scholastic  and  social  life  of  Eastern  College.  Pu 

y„?ce  violh!r Sooution,  arts  and  crafts  taught  by  artw«,  homo 
economics  and  business.  Literary  studies  free.  Delightful  cli- 
mate.  Rates,  $250  to  $350  a year.  Students  from  6i  states. 

DR.  H.  U.  ROOP,  Pres.  Manassas,  Va.  Box  R. 


BRANDON  INSTITUTE 

MUSIC  LITERATURE  ART 

Music  courses  strong-prepare  tor  carar  and  higher 

Catalogue  sent  on  request.  Address 

BRANDON  INSTITUTE  Basic,  Virginia 


Ruskin  School  of  Music 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  Director 

Features:  f5qanrEnsePmble^oVtk!S'H^mony 

tagesof  a College  Town.  Music  Colony  in  January. 

Catalog.  RUSK.IN,  FLORIDA 


Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  foremost  school  of  fine  arts 
in  the  South.  Advantages  equal 
to  those  anywhere. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  7th. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


ORGAN  REPERTOIRE 

Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 
Price,  $1.51) 

The  chief  object  in  this  compilation  has  been 
to  cover  the  ground  as  widely  and  thoroughly 
as  possible,  incorporating  many  novelties  anc 
original  pieces  as  well  as  some  standard  com- 
positions*^ and  new  transcriptions  not  to  be 
found  in  other  collections,  composers  of  all 
schools  being  represented. 

THEODORE  RRESSER  CO . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


School  and  Home  Marches 

FOR  THE  PIANO 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  is  an  entirely  new  collection  of 
marches,  containing  numbers  adapted  fo 
all  the  different  purposes 
movement  may  be  put.  The  mdienes  ai 
such  as  may  actually  be  marched  tO; 

mo-steps0'  military  parches  and  grand 
rilC  is'the  TtA? 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PHIpenna^ 


ECKWER’S 


Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy 

1617  SPRUCE  STREET 


NOOMAbCONSEftVATO? 
y^M/S/Cy 


RICHARD  ZECKWER  JD; 

jCAMILLE  W.  ZECKWER  i u,rectors  6029  Main  St.  : Germantown 

446  S.52d  St.  : West  Phila. 

46th  SEASON 

Its  course  in  Pedagogy  is  unexcelled.  Pupils  in  the  Finishing  De- 
partment are  eligible  for  this  certificate  which  embraces  a course 
covering  two  years,  under  Mrs.  F.  Doriss-Bland,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  this  Department,  and  under  the  Directors. 

It  can  now  accommodate  2,000  pupils.  Some  idea  of  the  important 
part  it  has  played  in  the  musical  education  of  Philadelphia  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  more  than  3 1,000  pupils  have  been  enrolled. 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC  TAUGHT.  THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Among  our  eminent  faculty  are,  Richard  Zeckwer,  Camille  W. 
Zeckwer,  Wassili  Leps,  Charles  E.  Knauss,  Clarence  Bawden, 

Joseph  Clarke,  Walter  Golz,  H.  S.  Kirkland,  Paul  Meyer,  Bertrand 
Austin,  Henry  Stausebach,  Powell  Fithian,  and  assistants. 

Send  for  Prospectus.  J-  R-  ZECKWER,  Business  Manager,  1617  Spruce  St. 


A NEW  AND  WELL-PAID  PROFESSION 

Is  Open  To  Women  Who  Study 

THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

The  Fall  Class  for  Teachers  Brookline  ( Boston) , Mass. 

The  demand  for  this  Method  is  steadily  increasing.  Last  Summer’s 
School  was  the  largest  since  the  Method  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  fifteen  years  ago. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  says:  “Mrs.  Copp  teaches  children  to  think  and  to.  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  music.  She  converts  it  from  a blind,.  mechanical  copying,  into 
a vital  self  expression.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a method,  it  is  a revolution,  and  con- 
verts musical  education  from  a mere  drill  and  drudgery  into  an  inspiration  and  a lite. 

Harvey  Worthington  Loomis  says:  “How  any  music  teacher  could  ever  allow 
young  pupils  to  struggle  on  in  the  old  stultifying  grind,  after  seeing  your  ingenious  in- 
vention, is  beyond  my  comprehension.  You  are  indeed  the  Froebel  of  music,  and  the 
importance  of  your  educational  work  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  spite  of  the  many  cheap  copies  of  this  system  it  stands  unique 
in  its  aim  and  its  accomplishments.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

Home  Address,  31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass., 

or  Post  Office  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

CONSERVATORY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 


Its  endowment  enables  it  to  offer  exceptional  advantages  in  music  culture  in  all  grades  and  branches 


PEABODY 


Hahn  Music  School 


Cha 


D.  Hahn,  Director 


The 


School  for  your 

Our  catalogue  tells  why 


Daughter 


3919-S  Junius  Street, 


A PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  M.  (i.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 
This  is  by  far  the  best  primer  ever  issued.  It  is 
modern,  thoroughly  practical  and  comprehen- 
sive in  all  respects.  The  work  is  hi  the  form  ol 
a catechism,  the  information  being  conveyed 
through  a series  of  questions  and  answers. 
THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  I’a' 


Courtright  System  of  Musical  Kindergarten 

°MRS.  CARD  WILL  PERSONALLY  TEACH  ONF.  CLASS 
OF  TF  ACHFRS  THIS  WINTER  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  oldest  practical  and  most  scientific  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed  before  the 
«u.M*'tS.  Piano  from  the  star,.  Sigh.  Jlu^msc  i,  is  the 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are l^ly^Uulars  fl6  EDNA  AVE.  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

one  system  guaranteeing  results.  Write jor particular*.  


This  institution-a  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School — aims 
to  train  both  the  artist  and 
the  teacher  to  develop  both 
the  technical  and  the  artis- 
tic. Voice,  Piano,  Violin 
or  Orchestral  Instruments. 
Theory  of  Music,  etc.  A 
thorough  musical  educa- 
tion at  a reasonable  figure. 
For  illustrated  catalog  and 
full  information  address : 

Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  Direc., 
or  James  E.  Ament,  LL.  D.,  ^ 
Principal,  Indiana,  Penna.  yq 


EDITH  LYNWOOD  WINN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  TRINBOSTON 

Miss  Winn  returns  from  Europe  Sept.  1 and 
will  teach  the  Ostrovsky  System  of  Hand  De- 
velopment for  Violinists,  Pianists  and.  Cellists 
endorsed  by  Elman,  Auer  and  Zimbalist. 

Resident  pupils.  Teachers’  Courses,  Ensemble 


GUIDO  FERRARI 

VOICE  CULTURE  SPECIALIST 

FIFTEENTH  SUCCESSFUL  SEASON 
FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 
1714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hugh  A.  f.larke.Mus- Doc- 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 
In  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Composition 

4618  CHESTER  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.  ALBERT  ALLEN,  Jr. 

Pianist — Instructor 

Steinert  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 
TEACHING  SEASON  OPENS 
SEPTEMBER  THE  NINTH 
Address,  P.  O.  Box  61,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

WILL  CONDUCT 

A MID -WINTER  CLASS 

IN  THEIR  HOME  STUDIO 
IN  MONTREAT,  N.  C. 
December  30th  to  January  12,  1915 

Permanent  Address:  Montreat,  North  Carolina 


CHARLES  VEON,  Pianist. 

STEREOPTICON  LECTURE  RECITALS 
“MOZART  AND  HIS  MUSIC” 

Mr  Veon  is  prepared  to  furnish  an  ent  ire  program, 
or  to  deliver  a thirty  minute  lecture  to  Pre.ce“e  a 
musical  program  tobe  furnished  by  clubs,  artists  or 
advanced  students.  Terms  reasonabU . Address 
care  of  State  Normal  School,  California,  ra. 


Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J. 

A AGNES  SHEPARD  (Mrs  F.  H.) 

The  pkno  Teachers-  Course  by  mall  Is  :i  revelation  to 
m an v Can  be  taken  personally  In  two  or  t hree  weeks 

" 


Combs  Broad  Street 


. ' 


ample  opportunity  for  Public  Performance. 

YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 

TORIES  A School  of  Inspiration , Enthusiasm,  Success  and  Loyalty  ,. 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


Theodore  Albert  Schroeder 

The  distinguished  American  Exponent  of 

GERMAN  LIEDER 

Has  re-opened  his  Boston  Studio  for  the  Season  K 

the  opportunity  of  augmenting  their  artistic  q P 

Tone  Production  Diction 

Address  all  communications  to  Huntington  Chambers  - Boston,  MasB. 
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Greatest  Magazine  Bargains  Ever  Offered 

SPECIAL  PRICES  GOOD  ONLY  TO  NOV.  10,  1914.  ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

Prices  of  the  Magazine  Clubs  given  here  will  be  in  effect  for  a short  time  only.  It  will  not 
be  possible  to  again  subscribe  to  THE  ETUDE  in  combination  with  these  magazines  at  the 
special  prices  given,  which  are  guaranteed  to  be  as  low  as  those  of  any  publisher  or  agent. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  Don’t  delay!  Subscriptions  are  for  one  year  and  can  be  new 
or  renewal — if  now  a subscriber  the  date  of  expiration  will  be  extended.  Magazines  can  be  sent 
to  different  names  and  addresses.  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  POSTAGE  ADDITIONAL. 


If  your  choice  of  magazines  does  not  appear  here, 
write  us  and  we  will  gladly  give  a special  quotation 
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Send  all  orders  to  THE  ETUDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ENCOURAGING 
MUSICAL  CULTURE 


WE  are  indebted  for  the  wonderful  growth  of  THE 
ETUDE  to  the  loyalty  of  over  225,000  enthusiastic 
subscribers.  Thousands  of  teachers,  knowing  the 
value  of  THE  ETUDE,  insist  that  pupils  become  regular 
readers,  as  THE  ETUDE  encourages  and  supplements  in 
innumerable  ways  the  instruction  of  the  teacher. 

Enthusiastic  readers  induce  other  music  lovers  to  sub- 
scribe, hundreds  sending  five  and  ten  subscriptions  a year. 

As  a reward  for  this  interest  we  offer  at  this  time  a selected 
list  of  unusually  valuable  works.  A copy  of  our  latest 
premium  leaflet  containing  illustrations  and  full  descriptions 
of  numerous  useful  and  practical  articles,  such  as  jewelry, 
silver  ware,  cut  glass,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

CONDITIONS — Subscriptions  must  be  for  one  year  at  the  full  sub- 
scription price  of  #1.50.  Each  ETUDE  subscription  included  in  a magazine 
club  will  be  credited  toward  a premium.  Your  own  subscription  counts  ! 
toward  a premium  only  when  accompanied  by  one  or  more  additional 
subscriptions.  Send  subscriptions  as  obtained;  premiums  can  be  claimed 
at  any  time.  Order  by  number. 

INDISPENSABLE  MUSIC  WORKS 

For  ONE  NewY early  Subscription  to  THE  ETUDE 

(Not  Your  Own  Subscription) 

No.  103  Album  of  Favorite  Pieces.  Engelmann. 

No.  112  Beginners’  Book  for  the  Pianoforte.  Presser. 

No.  117  Duet  Hour. 

No.  122  F irst  Dance  Album.  26  Selections. 

No.  125  First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study.  Presser. 

No.  128  Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  17  Duets. 

No.  139  Mathews’  Standard  Compositions.  Vol.  1,  Grade  I,  to  Vol.  7, 
Grade  VII.  Anv  one  volume. 

No.  140  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies  in  10  grades. 

Any  two  grades. 

No.  142  Modern  Dance  Album.  18  selections  for  the  Piano. 

No.  1225  Operatic  Four-Hand  Album.  22  Duets. 

No.  149  Operatic  Selections.  Violin  and  Piano. 

No.  151  Piano  Players’  Repertoire.  39  Selections. 

No.  1216  Popular  Home  Collection.  46  Piano  Pieces. 

No.  153  Popular  Parlor  Album.  23  Piano  Pieces. 

No.  1217  Popular  Recital  Repertoire.  31  Piano  Pieces. 

No.  1218  Selected  Classics.  19  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

No.  159  School  and  Home  Marches.  20  Pieces. 

No.  160  Selected  Studies.  Czerny-Liebling.  4 Volumes.  Any  one  volume. 

No.  163  Singers’  Repertoire.  38  Medium  Voice  Songs. 

No.  166  Sonatinas.  Clementi. 

No.  168  Standard  Opera  Album  for  Piano.  15  Pieces. 

No.  1221  Standard  Organist.  46  pieces  for  Pipe  Organ. 

No.  1520  Standard  Violinist.  27  pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

No.  1521  Standard  Vocalist.  Songs  for  medium  voice. 

No.  170  Students’  Popular  Parlor  Album.  Violin  and  Piano. 

If  a premium  is  not  wanted,  but  a Cash  Commission  pre- 
ferred, send  $1.25  for  one  new  yearly  subscription  to  THE 
ETUDE  not  your  own. 


For  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE 

(One  Can  be  Your  Own  Subscription) 

No.  203  Album  of  Piano  Compositions.  Popular  Pieces  by  Edw.  Grieg. 
No.  204  Beethoven.  1 1 Selections  from  most  popular  works. 

No.  1223  Chaminade  Album. 

No.  206  Chopin.  Lighter  Compositions  for  Piano. 

No.  207  Church  and  Home.  18  Sacred  Songs.  High  or  Low  Voice. 
No.  209  Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for  Reed  Organ. 

No.  216  Czerny  School  of  Velocity. 

No.  1224  Distinguished  Musicians.  70  Portrait  Biographies. 

No.  222  First  Recital  Pieces.  37  Pieces  for  Piano. 

No.  225  Four-Hand  Miscellany. 

No.  237  Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic.  In  four  volumes.  Any  two. 

No.  239  Masterpieces  for  the  Piano.  25  Best  Known  Pieces. 

No.  240  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies.  Any  5 grades. 
No.  241  Modern  Draw  ing  Room  Pieces.  34  Pieces. 

No.  243  Mozart  Sonatas.  2 Volumes.  Either  volume. 

No.  248  Parlor  and  School  Marches.  32  Pieces. 

No.  261  Songs  Without  Words.  (Complete.)  Mendelssohn. 

No.  263  Standard  Concert  Etudes.  Mathews. 

No.  273  Tranquil  Hours.  Quiet  Piano  Music. 

No.  274  Two  Pianists.  26  Brilliant  Concert  Duets 
No.  1228  Vocal  Instructor.  E.  J.  Meyer. 

No.  275  Waltzes.  (Complete.)  F.  Chopin. 

No.  276  Young  Virtuoso.  32  Pieces  for  advanced  players. 

If  no  premium  is  desired,  but  a Cash  Commission  pre- 
ferred, send  $2.50  (instead  of  $3.00)  for  two  yearly  subscriptions 
to  THE  ETUDE,  one  of  which  can  be  your  own.  We  will  also 
accept  your  own  subscription  for  two  years  for  $2.50. 


For  THREE  Y early  Subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE 

(One  Can  be  Your  Own  Subscription) 

No.  306  Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting.  Wodell. 

No.  308  Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Works.  E.  B.  Perry. 

No.  313  History  of  Music.  W.  J.  Baltzcll. 

No.  315  Lcschetizky  Method  of  Piano  Playing. 

No.  1211  Mastering  the  Scales  and  Arpeggios.  J.  F.  Cooke. 

No.  322  Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points.  L.  C.  Elson. 

No.  329  Organ  Repertoire.  39  Pipe  Organ  Compositions. 

No.  339  Standard  History  of  Music.  J.  F.  Cooke. 

No.  341  Stories  of  Standard  Teaching  Pieces.  E.  B.  Perry. 

No.  310  First  Studies  in  Music  Biography.  Thos.  Tapper. 

No.  1212  Musical  Kindergarten  Method.  Batchellor  and  Landon. 

If  no  premium  is  desired,  send  $3.50  for  the  three  yearly 
subscriptions  instead  of  $4.50. 
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Your  Own  Subscription  FREE 
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sing  and  contentment,  must  be  sure 


Free  sample  tube  on  request  or  send  ,/e 
for  large  trial  tube  — enough  for  two 
weeks.  Pond's  Extract  Company  *s8 
Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


Pond’s  Extract 


These  great  musicians  know  musical  values  fully.  They  would  not 
associate  their  names  with  anything  of  a doubtful  nature.  Each  artist 
has  carefully  examined  and  endorsed  Sherwood’s  Normal  Training 
Course  for  teachers — their  approval  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  high 
merit  of  the  lessons.  Progressive  teachers  will  find  the  opinions  of 
these  famous  artists  of  much  value  and  very  interesting. 


Read  What 

Riond-Bosson,  Morges-Suisso. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sherwood: 

I read  your  work  with  the  liveliest  interest  and 
greatest  pleasure.  As  an  excellent  guide  for  students 
and  solid  reliable  advice  for  teachers,  it  is  bound  to 
become  very  popular,  and  the  more  so  as  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  a real  pianist  and  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  experienced  pedagogue.  Wishing  your 
work  and  yourself  all  the  success  you  so  fully  de- 
serve, I am 

I.  J.  Paderewski. 

Abbazia,  Austria. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sherwood: 

Your  work  has  been  of  great  interest  to  me,  and 
it  will  doubtless  win  hosts  of  friends  in  America, 
and  I send  you  herewith  my  heartiest  good  wishes 
towards  this  end. 

Theodor  Leschetizky. 


They  Say 

Dresden,  Cermany. 

Siegel-Myers  School  of  Music: 

Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood’s  idea  of  written  Piano 
Lessons  is  as  new  and  original  as  it  is  of  great  merit 
and  important  value.  I read  his  excellent  and 
most  interesting  work  carefully  and  found  it  a very 
useful  and  remarkable  reference,  which  certainly 
will  not  fail  to  attract  everybody’s  attention. 

Emil  Sauer. 


Paris,  France. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sherwood: 

* * * * It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send 

you  these  words  of  warmest  approval  because  I find 
you  have  solved  the  problem  of  giving  piano  lessons 
in  an  altogether  brilliant  manner.  Your  method  of 
presentation  is  brief,  easy  to  understand,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  thoroughly  complete. 

Moritz  Moszkowski. 


The  Lessons  Contain 

the  knowledge  gained  by  Sherwood  after  thirty  years  of  teaching,  concert  playing  and 
lecturing — the  important  problems  of  everyday  practical  teaching  are  compre- 
hensively treated.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  little  things,  as  well  as  the  big 
ones.  The  physical  exercises  used  by  Sherwood  in  developing  his  marvelous  technic 
are  brought  before  you  clearly  by  an  ingenious  system  of  photographic  illustrations. 
The  Lessons  show  you  how  to  apply  the  important  principles,  which  made  his  own 
work  so  successful,  to  your  teaching  by  a series  of  University  Extension  lectures  on  the 
art  of  teaching  music.  The  complete  Normal  Training  Course  includes  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition  by  Adolph  Rosenbecker  and  Daniel 
Protheroe. 
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cured only  through 
our  School  in  this 
course  of  lessons.  If 
you  cannot  go  away  to  study  with  the  very 
best  teachers,  you  need  this  Normal  Course. 
Get  the  catalog  and  then  judge  for  yourself 
how  practical  the  lessons  are.  Mail  the  Cou- 
pon today  for  the  Free  Catalog  and  dctailsofour 
Partial  Scholarship  Offer  to  Etude  Readers. 

C*  «1  Mvoeo  CORRESPONDENCE 

oiegei-lviyers  school  of  music 

726  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Free  Valuable  Catalog 

Merely  fill  in  the  Coupon  below,  and  mail  it  to  us 
and  we  will  send  t on  our  interesting  catalog,  which  de- 
scribes this  Normal  Course  fully  and  gives  portraits  and 
biographies  of 


Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music 
726  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  nic,  free  of  all  chi  )r  obligation, 
your  valuable  illustrated  Art  Cat; 
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What  musical  instruction  have  you  had?. 
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INFORMATION 

REMITTANCES  should  be  made 
by  post-office  or  express  money 
orders,  bank  check  or  draft,  or 
registered  letter.  United  States  post- 
age stamps  are  always  received  for 
cash.  Money  sent  in  letters  is  dan- 
gerous, and  we  are  not  responsible 
for  its  safe  arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCE.  — Write 
us  a definite  notice  if  you  wish 
THE  ETUDE  stopped.  Most  of 
our  subscribers  do  not  wish  to 
miss  an  issue,  so  THE  ETUDE 
will  be  continued  with  the 
understanding  that  you  will 
remit  later  at  your  conveni- 
ence. A notice  will  be  sent 
subscriber  at  the  time  of  ex- 
piration. 

RENEWAL.  — No  receipt  is 
sent  for  renewals.  On  the 
wrapper  of  the  next  issue  sent 
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which  your  subscription  is  paid 
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for  your  subscription. 
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A VITAL  MOMENT  IN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 


TN  a sense,  every  issue  of  The  Etude  for  thirty  years  has 
A been  an  American  issue,  since  nine-tenths  of  the  matter 
has  been  supplied  by  Americans.  This  issue,  however,  is  an 
“All  American”  number  of  singular  significance  to  all  who 
are  proud  of  the  name  “American.” 

In  1901,  Dr.  William  Mason  proclaimed:  “The  time  has 
gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  for  students  to  go  abroad  to 
complete  a musical  education.” 

QUR  stand  in  musical  education  to-day  is  vastly  stronger 
W than  ever  before  and  the  unequalled  conditions  in 
Europe  make  this  a moment  of  great  importance  to  all 
American  music  lovers. 


]y[ONTHS  before  there  was  any  suggestion  of  the  great 
crisis  abroad  we  were  hard  at  work  upon  this  very 
comprehensive  “All  American”  number  of  The  Etude.  Com- 
ing at  this  time,  this  “All  American”  Etude  may  be  profit- 
ably employed  by  all  Americans  to  impress  others  with 
our  national  musical  advance. 

^pHE  usefulness  of  this  issue  depends  upon  how  actively 
the  countless  Etude  friends  who  have  supported  our 
efforts  for  years  co-operate  with  us  at  this  opportune  mo- 
ment. 

invite  the  active  assistance  of  Etude  friends  in  send- 
ing out  the  following  postals  which  we  shall  gladly 
furnish  gratis  in  desired  quantities. 


HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  POSTALS  WILL  YOU  SEND  OUT? 


WE  assume  that 
you  are  only 
too  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of 
American  music. 

We  are  confident 
that  you  realize  that 
your  personal  suc- 
cess depends  upon 
the  musical  enthu- 
siasm in  your  own 
community. 

How  many  of  the 
postals  will  you 
take  upon  yourself 
to  give  out,  or  to 
sign,  address  and 
mail  to  friends  and 
pupils? 


This  is  a Fac-Simile  of  the  Postal 


15  cents 
a copy 


Permit  me  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to 

The  “All  American  Issue”  of  THE  ETUDE  31.50 
NOVEMBER,  1914  a year 

The  "All  American"  ETUDE  contains  splendid  musical  articles 
from  contemporary  American  musical  celebrities,  seventy  portrait 
illustrations,  22  excellent  pieces  of  music  (chiefly  by  leading 
American  composers),  making  it  an  issue  of  historic  importance 
all  will  want  to  preserve. 

When  yon.  secure  a copy  of  this  representative  issue  of  THE 
ETUDE  (Founded  1883),  the  advantage  of  having  it  come  to  you 
every  month  during  the  year  must  be  apparent.  THE  ETUDE  is  the 
oldest  yet  newest,  the  largest  yet  liveliest,  of  all  American 
musical  monthlies.  Thousands  look  forward  to  its  monthly  inspir- 
ation and  entertainment.  I trust  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  "All  American"  number  at  this  very  vital  time  in  our 
national  musical  history. 

Very  sincerely, 


One  year’s  issues  of  THE  ETUDE  contain  not  less  than  240  selected  musical  compositions 

suitable  for  study  and  recreation. 


WHAT  is  it  worth 
to  you  to  see 
a copy  of  this  issue 
in  the  hands  of  all 
those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  your  suc- 
cess as  an  American 
musician  ? 

We  have  worked 
indefatigably  upon 
this  American  issue. 
What  shall  be  your 
share?  Shall  we 
send  you  a dozen 
postals  ? (Free,  of 
course.) 


THE  ETUDE,  THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publishers,  1712-1714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FOR  ONE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 


INDISPENSABLE  MUSIC  WORKS 


FOR  THREE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Any  one  sending  one  NEW  subscription  to  The  Etude 
can  have  the  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  articles  : 

Ladies’  Gold  Cuff  Links 

These  links  are  not  solid  gold,  but  of  excellent  gold 
filled  stock,  and  will  give  satisfaction,  besides  being  neat 
in  appearance. 

No.  1003 — 1 subscription.  Plain  gold,  dull  finish.1 

No.  1004 — 1 subscription.  New  chased  design. 

No.  1012 — 1 subscription.  Same  in  Butterfly  design. 

No.  1013 — 1 subscription.  Same  in  Bulgarian  initial. 

No.  1014 — 1 subscription.  Same  in  Darning  stitch. 

No.  1015 — 1 subscription.  Same  in  Bulgarian  design. 

No.  1016 — 1 subscription.  Same  in  Pine  cone. 

Gold-Filled  Shirtwaist  Set 

No.  483 — 1 subscription.  Shirtwaist  Set  of  three 
pins — a bar  pin,  2 yi  inches  in  length,  and  two  small  pins, 
each  1 inch.  Gold-filled.  Very  attractive  pattern. 


Any  one  sending  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
Etude  at  $1.50  each  (of  which  one  can  be  your  renewal) 
can  have  the  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  articles  : 

Silver  Mesh  Bag 

No.  1110 — 3 subscriptions.  Of  the  new  indestruc- 
tible mesh  in  the  latest  collapsible  top.  About  inches. 
Rope  Chain.  Silk  lined. 

Music  Rolls 

No.  567 — 3 subscriptions.  Cowhide,  smooth  finish, 
14)4  inches  long,  unlined.  Colors:  Black,  wine  and  brown. 

No.  569 — 3 subscriptions.  Seal  grain,  1 5js4  inches 
long,  unlined.  Colors:  Black  or  brown 


122  First  Dance  Album.  26  selections. 

125  First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study.  Theo.  Presser. 

128  Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  17  duets.  Grades  3 and  4. 
132  Juvenile  Duet  Players.  Piano  or  Organ  Ducts.  16  pieces. 
137  Little  Home  Player.  28  pleasing  piano  or  organ  pieces. 

139  Mathews'  Standard  Compositions.  Yol.  1,  Grade  1,  tc 

Vol.  VII,  Grade  7.  Any  one  volume. 

140  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies.  Any 

two  grades. 

142  Modern  Dance  Album.  18  selections  for  the  piano. 

1214  Standard  Vocal  Album.  30  songs  for  medium  voice. 

1215  Operatic  Four  Hand  Album.  22  duets. 

149  Operatic  Selections.  Violin  and  Piano.  F.  A.  Franklin. 
151  Piano  Player's  Repertoire  of  Popular  Pieces.  39  pieces. 

1217  Popular  Recital  Repertoire.  31  piano  pieces. 

1216  Popular  Home  Collection.  46  pieces  for  piano. 

159  School  and  Home  Marches.  20  Pieces  for  the  Piano. 

1218  Selected  Classics.  19  pieces  for  violin  and  piano. 

160  Selected  Studies.  Czerny-Liebling.  4 vols.  Any  one  vol. 
168  Standard  Opera  Album  for  Piano.  15  pieces. 

1221  Standard  Organist.  46  pieces  for  pipe  organ. 

170  Students’  Popular  Parlor  Album.  Violin  and  Piano. 
177  Well  Known  Fables  Set  to  Music.  Spaulding. 

For  TWO  Subscriptions 

203  Album  of  Piano  Compositions.  Edw.  Grieg. 

204  Beethoven.  11  Selections  from  most  popular  works. 

1222  Brahms’  Hungarian  Dances.  Two  books.  Any  one. 

1223  Chatninade  Album. 

206  Chopin.  Lighter  Compositions  for  the  Piano. 

207  Church  and  Home.  IS  Sacred  Songs.  High  or  low  voice. 
209  Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for  the  Reed  Organ. 

212  Concert  Album.  2 5 Pieces.  Popular  or  classical. 

213  Concert  Duets.  150  pages,  24  pieces. 

216  Czerny  School  of  Velocity. 

218  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 

222  First  Recital  Pieces.  37  Pieces  for  the  piano. 

225  Four  Hand  Miscellany. 

229  Handel  Album.  1 G Pieces  for  the  Piano. 

231  Harmony  A Text-Book.  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 

235  Loeschhorn  Studies.  Op.  65,  66  or  6 7. 

237  Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic.  In  4 vols.  Any  2 vols. 

239  Masterpieces  for  the  Piano.  25  best  known  pieces. 

240  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies.  Any 

five  grades. 

241  Modern  Drawing  Room  Pieces.  3 4 pieces  for  the  piano. 
243  Mozart  Sonatas.  Two  volumes.  Either  vol. 

247  Nocturnes.  Chopin. 

248  Parlor  and  School  Marches.  32  pieces. 

250  Preparatory  School  of  Technic.  I.  Phillip. 

254  School  of  Four  Hand  Playing.  Theo.  Presser.  All  3 vols. 
259  Sonatina  Album.  30  favorites  compiled  by  Kohler. 
261  Songs  \\  ithout  Words.  Complete.  Mendelssohn. 

265  Standard  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Pieces.  Mathews. 

266  Standard  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Pieces.  Mathews. 

273  'Tranquil  Hours,  Quiet  Piano  Music  Collection. 

274  Two  Pianists.  26  Brilliant  Concert  Duets. 

1228  Vocal  Instructor.  E.  J.  Meyer. 

275  Waltzes.  Complete.  F.  Chopin. 


Solid  Gold  Lavalliere 

No.  487 — 3 subscriptions.  Simple  in  de- 
sign, but  of  more  than  usual  beauty.  One 
pearl  and  large  amethyst.  Size  of  pendant, 
\%  inches. 

Gold  Bangle  Bracelets 

No.  470 — 3 subscriptions.  Exceedingly 
neat,  chased  design  that  appeals  to  all  women. 
It  is  not  solid  gold,  but  of  the  very  best  gold 
filled  stock,  being  warranted  for  five  years. 
About  one-quarter  inch  in  thickness. 


FOR  FOUR  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  I 


FOR  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Any  one  sending  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
Etude  at  $1.50  each,  can  have  the  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  articles  listed  below.  One  of  these  subscriptions 
can  be  your  own  renewal. 

Fountain  Pens 

No.  640 — 2 subscriptions.  This  pen  is  of  a very 
attractive  design,  being  especially  suitable  for  ladies. 
Made  by  a celebrated  manufacturer  of  fountain  pens. 
Has  14  kt.  gold  pen,  with  two  gold  bands. 

Solid  Gold  Stick  Pins 

These  pins  are  suitable  for  either  lady  or  gentleman. 
All  are  solid  gold.  1 

No.  1015 — 2 subscriptions.  Plain  but  effective. 
Attractive  red  stone. 

Silver  Mesh  Coin  Purse 

No.  469 — 2 subscriptions.  Small  Silver  Mesh  Coin 
Purses  are  now  being  used  extensively.  Made  of.German 
silver  without  lining.  The  silver  chain  also  serves  as  a 
drawing  string  for  opening  and  closing  the  top  of  the 
bag.  Size,  2x3  inches. 

Combination 

Scissors  Set  Zfxi 

No.  600  — 2 \(  J)  J) 

^ubscriptions.  ^ "r 

self  - sharpening  t 1^*"^ 

shears,  4)J-inch 
buttonhole  scis- 
sors  and  4p£-inch 

embroidery  sris-  N.  ....  , t 

. INO.  6UJ — 1 OUilSCRIPTIONS 

sors,  nickel  plated 


Any  one  sending  four  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
Etude  at  $1.50  each  (of  which  one  can  be  your  renewal) 
can  have  the  choice  ot  any  one  ot  the  following  articles  : 

Ladies’  Umbrellas 

No.  1101 — 4 subscriptions.  Folding  Umbrella  in 

serviceable  Gloria  silk.  Plain  handle. 

Silver  Mesh  Bags 

No.  1111 — 4 subscriptions.  Embossed  frame  ; 4 
inches.  Heavy  Chain.  Silk  lining. 

No.  1112 — 4 subscriptions.  Newest  style  in  col- 
lapsible top,  3^2  inches  with  Rop  : Chain.  Silk  lining. 

Cameras 

No.  635 — Premo  Junior, 
Model  B—4  subscriptions. 

Box  type  with  universal  focus 
lens,  the  simplest  instrument 
for  picture  making  that  can 
be  devised.  Size  of  pictures, 
2%  x 3}4  inches.  Loads  in 
daylight  with  the  Premo  Film 
Pack.  Instructions  included. 

Music  Satchels 

No. 563 — 4 subscriptions. 

Half  Sheet-Music  Size.  Cow- 
hide, smooth  finish,  unlined,  with  handles;  folds  the 
music  once.  Colors  : Black,  brown  and  tan. 

COMPLETE  PREMIUM  CaTALOG 

Because  of  limited  space  we  can  give  here  but  a 
portion  of  the  many  articles  offered  as  premiums.  In 
the  ETUDE  Premium  Catalog  is  given  a complete  list 
with  many  illustrations  and  full  descriptions. 


bSl_Rl  PTIONS 


Perry 


A SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  ISSUE  OF 


DECEMBER,  1914 


AN  EXQUISITELY  BEAUTIFUL  COVER  IN  FIVE  COLORS 

Jenny  Lind  Cover  on  The  Etude  for  Last  Christmas.  Hundreds  of  our  readers 
ave  reproduced  in  similar  process  at  very  great  expense  one  of  the 
a \vc  have  ever  seen.  The  moment  this  Christmas  issue  is  seen  it  will  bring 
of  teachers  will  use  this  as  a Christmas  gift.  Its  attractiveness  makes  it  ideal. 

A LITTLE  FORETASTE  OF  MANY  FINE  THINGS 

articles  about  famous  European  Educational  Methods  Written  by  Able  American  Artists 

^eschetizky’s  Teaching  The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Leopold  Auer’s  Method 

interview  with  , ..  r . . ...  ^ ...  . . 

by  the  famous  American  Virtuoso  Violinist 

,SC  , ...  . Francis  MacMillian 

>ianist  lstin8UIS  e merican  Mr.  MacMillian  was  first  taught  by  Robert  Braine,  the  editor  of  The  Etude 

Violin  Department.  Then  he  went  to  study  with  Joachim,  Cesar  Thomson  and  others. 
Melville  This  was  followed  by  tours  of  Europe  and  America,  the  success  of  which  would  have 

<y’s  Leading  Assistant  gratified  and  contented  any  man.  But  Mr.  MacMillian  felt  that  Leopold  Auer,  the 

teacher  of  Mischa  Elman,  had  still  a big  message  for  him.  He  studied  with  him  for 
i in  the  December  and  January  issues  of  one  year  and  gives  the  result  in  a splendid  Etude  article  which  every  violinist  in  the 
ble  values.  Get  these  issues  by  all  means.  country  should  read  and  re-read. 


lay  remember  the  famous 
for  their  studios.  This  year  we  h, 
tiful  pictures  of  St.  Ceceli, 
your  eyes.  Thousands 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Greatest  Savings  in  Magazines  Ever  Offered 

i i i r' frtfoinrn  nnct  n (rp  f]  fl  1 1 I O M <1  i . Canadian  Dostaee  on  THE  ETUDE 


On  this  page  are  given  carefully  arranged  magazine  combinations  costing  much  less  than 
?he  regukr  prices  of  the  magazines.  These  special  prices  are  poss.ble  only  because  of  the 
close  cooperation  of  other  publishers,  and  are  as  low  as  those  quoted  by  anyone.  All 
ciosecoopc.au  Prices  are  for  subscriptions  of  one  year,  bub- 


sc^pdo^T  flirbe'nwoOrenlwal  (unless  otherwise  stated),  and  can  be  for  different 
-■  ^ money  order,  express  order  or  registered  letter.  . . i 1 

Magazines  in  the  Special  Combinations  below  are  not  mterchangeable. 


Canadian  and  foreign  postage  additional.  Canadian  I'a'.'  j 22  . V ... 

25  cents;  on  other  magazines  about  50  cents.  Foreign  postage  on  1 HE  El  UDE/Z  cents, 
on  other  magazines  about  31.00.  Ask  for  the  The  Etude  Magazine  Guide— 32  pages. 

These  clubbing  offers  supply  a ready  solution  of  the  gift  problem. 
Magazines  as  An  annuaj  subscription  to  one  of  the  magazines  listed  here  makes 
Holiday  Gifts  a holiday  or  birthday  gift  that  will  be  appreciated. 


YWiyirvix  yj  * 

COMPANION 


THE  ETUDE 
Woman’* 


THE  ETUDE)  $< 

American 


P1CTORI 


1 THE  ETUDE  . . . • -) 

1 Woman’s  Home  Companion  . > 
American  Magazine  . • •) 

Must  go  to  same  address 

$325 

Save  $1.25 

| THE  ETUDE  . 

1 Woman’s  Home  Companion  . > 
Modern  Priscilla  . . • •) 

$3— 

Save  85  cts. 

THE  ETUDE ] 

Modern  Priscilla  . • • • > 

- Home  Needlework  . . .) 

$250 

Save  75  cts. 

1 

-THE  ETUDE  . . . . -| 

:,s  Woman’s  Home  Companion  . ; 
Review  of  Reviews  . . -J 

$425  I 

Save  $1.75 

| THE  ETUDE  . . . . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  . 
Little  Folks 

$335 

Save  65  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  .....' 
Woman’s  Home  Companion 
McCall’s  (free  pattern)  . 

$300 

1 Save  50  cts. 

k THE  ETUDE 

> Delineator 

American  Boy 

50 

|s3- 

) Save  75  cts. 

— THE  ETUDE  . . . . . 
cts-  Woman’s  Home  Companion 
Pictorial  Review  . . . . 

1*3- 

j Save  50  cts. 

w 

THE  ETUDE 

Modern  Priscilla  . . . . 

Ladies’  World 

/ Pictorial  Review  . . . . 

|$3- 

\ Save  $1.25 

THE  ETUDE 

| Pictorial  Review 

1 Mother’s  Magazine  . . 

($2- 

j Save  $1.25 

THE  ETUDE 

Delineator 
Everybody’s 

Must  go  to  same  address 

THE  ETUDE 
To-Day’s 
McCall’s 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Modern  Priscilla 
Pictorial  Review 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Modern  Priscilla 
Housewife  . . 


THE  ETUDE  . . 
Modern  Priscilla  . 
Mother’s  Magazine 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Designer  . 

Home  Needlework 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Scribner’s  . . 

World’s  Work  . 
Outlook  (weekly 


THE  ETUDE 
Ladies’  World 
Housewife  . 


THE  ETUDE  . . 

Delineator  . . . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 


THE  ETUDE 
Ladies’  World 
Modern  Priscilla 


THE  ETUDE 

Everybody’s 


Save  50  cts. 


THE  ETUDE  . . 
Designer  (fashions) 
Modern  Priscilla  . 


THE  ETUDE)  $025 
Pictorial  ^ 

Review J Save25cts. 


THE  ETUDE 

Housewife  . . 


f 


$1  60 


1 


Save  40  cts. 


THE  ETUDE  . . ) $ *1 

85 

Home  Needlework  i i 

L~ 

Save  40  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . . | $ 1 

85 

Woman’s  / J 

— 

(New  Idea)  ) Save  40  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . . \ $ 1 

1 55 

Woman’s  World  . 1 . 

L- 

Save  45  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . . I $040 

Technical  World  . I Ml 

Save  60  cts. 


185  THE  ETUDE  . . I $040 

! Musician  . . . . i Ml 

Save  60  cts. 


THE  ETUDE  . . 

Metropolitan  . . . 

i $240 

Save  60  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . . 

) $075 

Travel 

[ %J 

Save  75  cts. 

Six  Months’  Offer 

THE  ETUDE 

(6  months) 

1*2- 

Harper’s  Wkly. 

(6  months) 

J Save 25 cts. 

To  Find  the  Price  of  Any  Club  of  Magazines 


The  price  of  any  combination  of  magazines  can  be 
readily  determined  from  the  following  alphabetical 
list.  Magazines  are  designated  by  class  numbers. 
Add  together  the  class  numbers  and  multiply  by  nve. 
The  total  is  the  correct  amount  in  dollars  and  cents 
that  should  be  sent  to  us.  When  no  class  numoer  is 
given,  magazine  is  added  to  club  price  of  other  maga- 
zines  at  full  price.  THE  ETUDE  is  Class  25. 


EXAMPLE 

The  Etllde  • Class  25 
Delineator  - ClaBB  23 
McCall’s  - Class  10 
Total  class  numbers  58 
Multiply  by  five  - 5 

Price  of  Club  - $2.90 


CIhsi 

No. 


Reg.  With 
Price  ETUDE 


30  Adventure $1  50  $2.75 

20  All  Outdoors  ....  1-bO  2.25 
17  American  Roy...  1 00  2.1') 
17  Amer.  Cookery..  1.00  2.10 
55  American  Homes 

and  Gardens  ..  3.00  4.00 

25  American  Mag..  . 1.50  2.50 

19  Amer. Motherhood  1.00  2.20 
..  Amer.  Messenger.  .50  1.75 

80  Atlantic  Monthly  4.00  5.25 

16  Book  News 1 00  2.05 

47  Bookman 2.50  3.60 

17  Boy’s  Life 1.00  2.10 

17  Boy's  Magazine..  1.00  2.10 

8 Bov's  World .50  1.65 

23  Camera 1*50  2.40 

70  Century 4.00  4.75 

..  Christian  End. 

World 1.50  2.75 

23  Christian  Herald  1.50  2.40 
35  Collier's  Weekly.  2.50  3.00 

15  Commoner  1-00  2.00 

16  Cooking  Club...  1.00  2.05 
70  Country  Life  in 

America 4 00  4.75 

35  Countryside  Mag.  3.00  3.00 
60  Craftsman  3.00  4.25 

16  Crescendo  1-00  2.05 

50  Current  Opinion. . 3.00  3.75 

23  Delineator 1 -50 

12  Designer 75  1.85 

25  ETUDE 1.50  2 50 

25  Everybody’s.....  1-50  2.50 

17  Farm  Jour.(6yrs)  1 00  2.10 
23  Field  and  Stream  1.50  2.40 
23  Garden  Maguzine.  1.50  2.40 

8 Girl's  Companion.  50  1.65 

16  Good  Health  ....  1 00  2.05 

70  Harper's  Monthly  4.00  4 75 
80  Harper  s Weekly.  4.00  5.25 

17  Health  Culture  ..  1.00  2.10 


niuss  Reg.  With 

N0.  Price  Etude 

12  Home  Needlework  $ .75  $1  85 
50  House  Beautiful.  3.00  3.75 
50  House  and  Garden  3.00  3.75 


.50 

3.00 

5.00 


1 65 


1 00 


3.00  3.25 

3.00  4.25 

1.00  2.10 
.50  1.75 

1.50  2.40 
2.40 
2.10 


8 Housewife 

55  Independent. 

90  Iuternat'l  Studio 
80  Keramic  Studio.. 

15  Ladies’  World  . . . 

17  LaFollette’sW'kly  1 00  2.10 
inoLeslie’s  Weekly . . 5.00  6.25 

40  Lippineott's  — . 

..  Literary  Digest.. 

17  Little  Folks  (new) 

10  McCall's......... 

23  McClure's 

23  Metropolitan 1-50 

23  Modern  Electrics.  1.50 
17  Modern  Priscilla . 

23  Mother's  Mag 

25  Motiou  Picture 

Story  

30  Munsey's  Mag 

35  Musical  Leader  .. 

23  Musician 1.50 

23  National  Food 

Magazine. 

..  Nat.  Geographic.. 

23  National  Mag  ... 

..  Needlecraft ...... 

23  Normal  Instructor  1.25  2.40 

20  Organ L00  2.25 

30  Organist 1*50  2.76 

40  Outdoor  World  k 

Recreation 2.50  3.25 

50  Outing 5.00  3.75 

..  Outlook 3 00  4.25 

20  Pearson  s 1.50  2.25 

8 People's  Home 

Journal 50  1.65 

17  Personality L00  2.10 

24  Photo  Era 1-50  2.43 


1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 


2.10 

2.40 

2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2 40 


3.00  3.75 

3.00  4.00 
3 00  3.75 

3.00  3.50 

1.00  2.10 


1.50  2.40 
2.60  3.75 
1.50  2.40 
25  1.60 


Class  Reg.  With 

No.  Price  Etude 

23  Physical  Culture  $1  50  $2.40 
20  Pictorial  Review.  1.00  2.25. 
25  Popular  Electricity  1.50  2.50 
35  Review  of  Reviews  3.00  3.00 
50  St.  Nicholas(new) 

55  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (new)  . ... 

50  Scribner's. Mag... 

45  Smart  Set 

17  Something  To  Do. 

35  Sunset 

60  Survey 

23  Technical  World  . 

65  Theatre 

7 To-day's  Mag.  .. 

50  Travel  

. . Vanity  Fair 

..  Violiu  World 

. . Vogue  

25  Woman's  Home 
Companion  .... 

12  Woman's  Mag  .. 

40  World' 8 Work  . . . 

35  Yachting 2.00  3.00 

12  Young  People's 

Weekly  -75  1.86 

40  Youth’s  Comp-  ..  2.00  3.25 

The  following  magazines  can 
he  added  to  a club  of  two  or 
more  magazines  only  at  FULL 
PRICE  : 

Ainslec's I}*®® 

Cosmopolitan L.»0 


2.50 
3.00 

1.50 

3.50 
.50 

3 00 

3.00 
.75 

4.00 

1.50 
.75 

3.00 


3.00 
4.25 
2.40 
4.50 
1.60 
3 75 

4.25 
1.75 

5.25 

2 50 
1.85 

3 25 


Country  Gentleman. 
Good  Housekeeping. 

Harper’s  Bazar  

Hearst’s 

Ladies'  Homo  Journal. 


Saturday  Evening  Post  1.50 


THE  ETUDE  . 
McClure’s  Mag 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Musical  Leader 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Review  of  Reviews  I 


THE  ETUDE 
World’s  Work 


THE  ETUDE 
Current  Opinion 


THE  ETUDE 
St.  Nicholas  . 


THE  ETUDE")  $*}00 
Mother’s  > ^ t 
Magazine J Save  $1.00 


) $^65 

Save  85  cts. 


I $250 

I Save  $1 .00. 


I $050 

) Save  75  cts. 


$240 

Save  60  cts. 


' $050 

i £d~~ 

Save  $1.50 


$ 


3- 

Save  $1.50 


i $025 

I 

Save  $1.75 


i $375 

Save  75  cts. 


LJ! 


THE 

Ladies 


E ETUDE")  $000 

ies’  fai 

World  ) Save  50cts. 


| $3^ 

Save  75  cts. 


The  following  magazines  can  be 
added  only  at  FULL  PRICE: 
Cosmopolitan  ....  $1.50 
Country  Gentleman  . . 1.50 

Good  Housekeeping  . . 1.50 

Harper’s  Bazar  . . • 1*50 

Hearst’s 1-50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal  . 1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post  . 1.50 


Any  one  of  the  following 
for  two  years  can  be  added  to 
these  combinations  at  $2.00 
each. 

Cosmopolitan, 

Good  Housek’p’g,  Hearsl’s 
or  Harper’s  Bazar 


Ask  for  a copy  of  the  new  “Etude  Magazine  Guide”-  32  pages 


The  Boys’ 
Page  of 
Expert 
Athletics 


THE  YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


300  Glorious  Stories  for 
Readers  of  All  Ages 


THE  ETUDE)  $025 

Youth’s  , 

Companion)  Save25cts. 


Christian  Herald 


THE  ETUDE 
Christian 

Herald  ) Save60cts. 
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THE  ETUDE 


A DOZEN  AND  ONE 

Successful  Concert  Songs 

By  American  Composers 


STYLE  O 

STYLE  VI 

STYLE  No.  I 

for  Sheet  Music. 

for  Talking-Machine 

for  Player-Piano 

Holds  600  pieces. 

Records. 

Rolls. 

Height  42  in. 

Holds  90  Records. 

Holds  100  Music  Rolls. 

— 

Height  36  in. 



Fumed  Oak  $19.00 

— 

Mahogany  $32.00 

Mahogany  $22.00 

Golden  Oak  $20.00 

Fumed  Oak  $30.00 

TINDALE  MUSIC  CABINETS 

There  has  never  been  a Cabinet  like  them  for  sav- 
ing all  the  time,  bother  and  embarrassment  of 
searching  for  misplaced  music.  Every  selection  is 
always  at  your  finger’s  end  when  you  want  to  use 
it.  Tindale  Cabinets  are  made  for  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  Player-Piano  Rolls  and  Talking- 
Machine  Records.  Made  in  Mahogany  and  Oak 
in  graceful  designs  and  beautifully  finished.  Prices 
from  317.00  upward.  Cash  or  convenient  terms. 
Sold  on  a “money-back”  guarantee. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  NO.  1 

TINDALE  CABINET  COMPANY 


Salesrooms : 

No.  1 West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Medii 


i in  F 


A DREAM 

High  in  Ab  Medium  in  E 
Low  in  Db 
By  J.  C.  Bartlett 

Price  25  cents  net,  postpaid 

WHEN  THE  HEART  IS  YOUNG 

High  in  Eb  Medium  in  C Low  in  Bb 
By  Dudley  Buck 

Price  30  cents  net,  postpaid 

AT  DAWNING 

High  in  Ab  Medium  in  Gb  Low  in  E 
By  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 
Price  25  cents  net,  postpaid 


GAE  TO  SLEEP 


High  in  D Medium  in  C Low  in  A 
By  William  Arms  Fisher 

Price  25  cents  net,  postpaid 

MY  DAY 

High  in  C Low  in  A 
By  William  Dichmont 

Price  20  cents  net,  postpaid 

BEAM  FROM  YONDER  STAR 

High  in  Bb  Medium  in  G 

High  in  A Low  in  E Low  in  Eb 

By  Frederic  Field  Bullard 

Price  25  cents  net,  postpaid 


HEART  OF  HEARTS 

High  in  D Medium  in  B 
By  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney 
Price  30  cents  net,  postpaid 

THE  HILLS  O’  SKYE 

High  in  F Low  in  Db 
With  Violin  or  ’Cello 
By  Victor  Harris 

Price  30  cents  net,  postpaid 

THE  EAGLE 

High  in  Eb  Medium  in  C 
By  Carl  Busch 

Price  25  cents  net,  postpaid 

COME  TO  ME 

High  in  E Medium  in  C 
By  A.  Walter  Kramer 

Price  30  cents  net,  postpaid 

A WORLD  ENCHANTED 

High  in  G Medium  in  E 
By  W,  Franke  Harling 

Price  25  cents  net,  postpaid 


SERENITY 


High  in  Gb  Medium  in  Eb 
By  Mary  Turner  Salter 

Price  20  cents  net,  postpaid 

WITCH-WOMAN 

High  in  E Minor  Medium  in  Eb 
By  Deems  Taylor 

Price  25  cents  net,  postpaid 


Will  be  sent  for  examination 


THEMATIC  CATALOGS,  100  SUCCESSFUL  SONGS  AND  NEW 
SONGS  FOR  SINGERS  AND  TEACHERS,  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  & Co.,  ::  ::  New  York 


THE  MASTER  WORK  IN  AMERICAN  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 


DR.  WILLIAM  MASON 
Author  of  “Touch  and  Technic’ 


TOUCH  M5  TECHNIC 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  MASON 


A Method  of  Permanent  Importance 
in  Piano  Teaching 


The  permanent  character  of  Dr.  Mason’s 
original  ideas  in  piano  teaching,  their  simple 
practical  usefulness  in  the  every  day  work 
of  the  teacher,  all  proclaim  his  American 
genius  for  invention  and  his  exhaustive 
European  training  with  the  greatest 
teachers  of  the  last  century. 

The  son  of  an  educator.  Lowell  Mason,  he 
was  brought  up  in  an  artistic  home  atmos- 
phere. which  combined  with  “Yankee  Com- 
mon Sense”  as  well  as  long' association  with 
such  teachers  as  Moscheles,  Hauptmann, 
Richter,  Dreyschock  and  Liszt  led  Dr. 
Mason  to  realize  that  the  subject  of  piano 
teaching  demanded  an  altogether  new  and  broader  treatment.  As  a result  he  pro- 
duced Touch  and  Technic — of  unsurpassed  value  to  all  teachers  and  students  of 
piano. 


The  Life  Work  of  Our  Greatest 
American  Piano  Teacher 

During  the  fifty  years  in  which  Dr. 
Mason  taught  in  New  York  he  was  unani- 
mously regarded  as  the  foremost  of  Ameri- 
can piano  teachers.  He  had  a positive 
genius  for  discovering  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  technical  problems  and  then 
explaining  it  so  clearly  that  the  exercises 
he  provided  for  its  cultivation  invariably 
produced  results  and  successful  pupils. 
Among  them  was  the  noted  pianist  William 
Sherwood  and  many  foremost  teachers. 

Fortunately  the  ideas  of  this  great  peda- 
gog  have  been  preserved  in  bis  life  work, 
Touch  and  Technic , so  that  they  are  just 
as  useful  for  teachers  to-day  as  th  ev 
Dr.  Mason. 


IN  FOUR  BOOKS 

PART  I. — The  Two-Finger 
Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

P ART  1 1 . — T he  Scales 
Rhythmically  Treated 
(School  of  Brilliant  Pas- 
sages). 

PART  III.  Arpeggios 
Rhythmically  Treated 
(Passage  School). 

PART  IV. — -School  of  Oc- 
tave and  Bravura  Playing. 

PRICE  OF  EACH,  $1.00 


Thousands  o f teachers 
have  found  this  work  indis- 
pensable for  years.  The  test 
of  time  removes  all  question 
as  to  its  immense  value. 


were  when  taught  personally  by 


THE  MOST  ENTHUSIASTICALLY  ENDORSED  MUSICAL  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND 


FRANZ 

LISZT 

In  your  method  I find 

exercises  strongly  to 

be  recommended,  cspec 

ially  iht  interlocking 

passages  and  all  of  the 

accentual  i reatment . 

I.  J.  PADEREWSKI 

Your  Touch  and  Technic  is  the  best  method 
of  which  1 know,  and  I congratulate  you 
upon  being  the  author  of  so  masterly  a work. 


RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 

After  the  most  thorough  examination  I con- 
sider Touch  and  Technic  a master  work 
which  holds  an  unapproachable  position 
among  the  most  important  works. 


A more  valuable  work  has  never  been  offered  to  teachers.  Liberal  discount  allowed. 

PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS.  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


O.  GABRILOWITSCH 

Touch  and  Technic  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  important  works  of  its  kind.  I have 
read  it  carefully  and  have  found  features 
which  I have  not  encountered  in  any  other 
work  on  piano  playing. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


Sent  on  inspection  upon  application  to  publisher. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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VOL.  XXXII.  No.  11. 
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THE  “ALL  AMERICAN ” ETUDE 


Never  have  we  commenced  an  editorial  with  mote  joy  than 
this.  The  “All-American”  Etude  has  been  in  our  hearts  for  nearly 
two  years.  We  hesitated  about  issuing  it  solely  because  no  one 
issue  could  contain  more  than  a very  small  part  of  what  we  wanted 
to  see  in  an  American  number.  As  a matter  of  fact  every  issue  of 
The  Etude  is  in  a sense  an  American  number.  \\  e have  been 
proud  of  the  valued  assistance  of  famous  musicians  in  Europe  who 
have  written  for  The  Etude  occasionally.  Music  is  the  universal 
art.  To  nationalize  it  is  to  stultify  it.  ^ et  we  felt  that  we  must 
have  an  All-American  number,  an  intimate  issue  in  which  we  could 
record  some  of  the  steps  in  American  musical  progress,  with  appro- 
priate dignity  and  spirit.  We  wanted  to  “get  together  with  otu 
fellow  Americans  through  an  Etude  that,  would  avoid  “provin- 
cialism” and  “jingoism”  and  yet  represent  with  pride  our  national 
advance  in  the  tone  art.  We  are  not  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that 
we  have  accomplished  our  whole  purpose  in  this  one  Etude.  That 
points  to  another  American  number  at  some  time  in  the  future. 


Early  America  had  scant  time  for  musical  culture,  and  we 
devoted  very  little  space  to  historical  reviews.  The  histories  of 
Mathews,  Elson,  Hughes,  Ritter  and  others  will  afford  the  reader 
ample  opportunity  for  research.  Moreover,  we  have  not  attempted 
to  make  a “Who’s  Who,”  a kind  of  “four  hundred,”  which  can  only 
lead  to  enemy-making  omissions.  In  this  time  of  widespread 
musical  effort  a just  “Who’s  Who  in  Musical  America”  would  result 
in  a book  as  big  as  the  London  directory. 


First  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  define,  for  our  own  satisfaction 
at  least,  what  an  American  issue  should  be.  Immediately  the  woid 
“freedom”  arose.  America' glories  in  the  phrase  “the  land  of  the 
free.”  We  owe  allegiance  to  none  but  ourselves.  We  desire  the 
welfare  of  all.  No  matter  how  much  the  imported  anarchist  may 
sputter  about  our  evils  in  the  so-called  money  power,  out  coirupt 
politicians,  etc.,  these  very  evils  exist  largely  because  we  have  not 
exercised  our  freedom  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  The  Etude  were 
not  a musical  journal  we  would  like  to  take  up  this  whole  page  with  a 
plea  for  a higher  appreciation  of  our  supreme  birthright,  Freedom. 

Has  this  freedom  shown  itself  in  our  music  art?  Is  there  some- 
thing bold,  uplifting  and  wholly  new  in  our  musical  productions? 
Unfortunately  only  a very  few  of  our  composers  have  shown  any 
suggestion  of  the  vigorous  originality  of  Grieg,  the  native  emotion- 
alism of  Dvorak,  the  fire  of  Liszt,  or  the  iconoclasm  of  Richard 
Wagner.  Yet  we  insist  that  the  American  people  have  it  within 
them  now  to  produce  composers  of  epic  importance,  men  and  women 
who  will  grasp  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  hour  here  in  this  glorious 
land  of  giant  achievement. 

Where  shall  our  composer  of  to-morrow  get  his  greatest  inspira- 
tion? From  the  life  of  the  people  who  surround  him  every  day. 
A merchant  builds  up  a great  fortune  from  five  and  ten-cent  pieces, 
and  nothing  will  satisfy  him  but  that  he  shall  express  this  by  erecting 
a magnificent  office  structure  in  New  York,  an  edifice  which  not  only 
approaches  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  height,  but  which  is  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  the  great  French  spire.  This  spirit  of  prodigious 
aspiration  is  innate  in  every  American.  We  crave  big  things,  and 
it  is  only  of  late  that  we  have  learned  that  greatness  can  be  achieved 
within  small  limits.  With  this  has  come  a keener  appreciation  of 
the  intense  genius  of  Whitman  and  Poe,  long  acclaimed  as  immortal 
masters  by  the  great  thinkers  of  Europe. 

Indeed,  proud  as  we  may  be  of  our  musical  progress  to-day, 
the  boundless  promise  of  to-morrow  in  American  musical  art  should 
enkindle  a feeling  of  uncontrollable  emotion  in  the  minds  and  souls 
of  all  who  are  working  unselfishly  to  contribute  to  the  art  treasures 
of  the  musical  world.  May  this  issue  bring  new  power,  new  energy, 
new  strength,  to  all  who  love  the  name  of  America. 


The  musician  of  foreign  birth  who  has  cast  his  lot  with  us 
has  not  been  neglected  in  this  issue.  These  men  and  women  are  in 
many  cases  Americans  of  the  highest  type.  They  have  given  up 
their  native  lan'ds  to  work  out  their  ideals  in  a new  world.  They 
have  made  sacrifices  of  home  and  country  which  in  many  cases  have 
in  no  means  been  animated  by  a desire  for  money  profit.  Away 
with  the  Jingoism  which  refuses  to  recognize  anything  as  American 
except  the  original  cargo  of  Puritans  which  the  Mayflower  brought 
to  Plymouth  Rock.  With  all  due  respect  to  our  courageous  ancestors 
who  were  passengers  upon  that  memorable  voyage,  it  is  amusing 
to  think  just  where  the  musical  art  of  our  country  would  be  if  the 
Puritan  regard  for  music  prevailed  to-day. 

Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  idolized  in  Germany,  comes 
to  America  and  decides  to  make  this  country  her  home.  She  be- 
'eomes  a naturalized  American  citizen  and  names  one  of  her  boys 
George  Washington.  Surely  we  could  not  expect  more  patriotism 
than  that.  Theodore  Thomas,  Leopold  Damrosch,  Giuseppe  Cam- 
panari,  Emil  Liebling  and  other  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  type 
have  become  Americans  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  nation  than 
those  who  have  willingly  joined  the  ranks  of  the  expatriated  snobs 
who  scoff  at  every  star  in  “Old  Glory.” 


We  have  said  at  least  three  times  that  this  is  not  a “Who’s  \\  ho 
in  Music,”  nor  is  it  a “Roll  of  Honor”  or  a “Blue  Book”  in  which 
only  the  elect  are  mentioned.  In  the  “All  American  Etude”  there 
are  upwards  of  eighty  portrait  illustrations  and  mention  of  some 
six  hundred  music  workers.  As  we  approached  the  subject  we  were 
amazed  beyond  belief  at  the  vast  number  of  musicians  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession  who  have  been  working  in  the  cause  of  American 
music  for  years.  Many  of  these  have  been  trained  entirely  in 
America.  Others  have  studied  with  all  of  the  famous  musicians 
of  Europe.  Yet  in  the  list  given  on  page  788  we  have  only  skimmed 
the  surface  as  the  reader  will  note  when  he  finds  omitted  names  of 
such  important  publishers  as  the  late  Gustave  Schirmer,  the  late 
Oliver  Ditson,  the  late  John  Church,  the  late  Col.  Pond. 

The  Etude  is  proud  of  its  contributors  this  month.  If  the 
limits  of  our  paper  had  been  adequate  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  welcomed  many  more.  Our  readers  will  realize  at  once  that 
this  issue  contains  many  articles  that  deserve  permanent  preservation 
in  their  musical  libraries.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  opportunities 
like  this  issue,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
carefully  saved  their  Etudes  for  years  and  keep  them  on  file  for 
constant  use. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


For  over  two  months  now  the  chief  European  topic 
has  been  the  war.  The  suddenness  with  which  the  con- 
flict began  is  shown  by  the  musical  journals  as  well  as 
others.  Thus  the  Menestrel  for  August  first  remarks 
on  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Bayreuth  musicians  were 
called  home  by  Austria  to  fight  against  Servia.  It  calls 
this  incident  a “curious  result  of  the  Austro-Servian 
war,”  not  realizing  that  impending  events  were  at  that 
very  time  leading  up  to  similar  “curious  results”  in 
nearly  every  European  country. 

Ernest  Newman,  in  the  Musical  Times,  writes  feel- 
ingly on  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  art,  the  injury 
done  to  it  by  international  disputes,  and  the  needless 
folly  of  a war  that  makes  a Kreisler  fight  against  an 
Ysaye  or  a Thibaud.  Even  in  peace,  according  to  New- 
man’s view,  the  nations  are  too  isolated  from  one  an- 
other in  music.  Ke  thinks  that  Germany  could  learn 
from  the  advanced  harmonies  of  France,  while  France 
would  be  benefited  by  the  depth  and  earnestness  shown 
in  German  music.  But  France  has  her  earnest  ones  in 
some  of  the  better  pupils  of  the  great  Franck,  while 
Germany  has  her  Schoenberg.  There  are  international 
divisions  of  taste  in  art,  as  well  as  of  a political  nature, 
and  the  musical  Parliament  of  Man  and  Federation  of 
the  World  is  still  a long  way  off.  Meanwhile  opera 
houses  are  turned  into  barracks  and  hospitals.  The 
only  international  propaganda  at  present  are  the  mili- 
tary bands  ; and  if  those  of  France  played  Satie  and 
Fanelli,  while  those  of  Germany  gave  the  works  of 
Schoenberg  and  Reger,  the  dove  of  peace  would  prob- 
ably fly  farther  off  than  ever. 

The  International  Musical  Society  arranged  to  have 
its  next  year’s  gathering  and  business  meeting  in  Ber- 
lin. Perhaps  it  was  too  optimistic  in  estimating  the 
offensive  strength  of  the  allies. 


COMPOSERS  AND  ROYALTIES. 

The  Musical  Standard  devotes  some  attention  to  the 
performing  rights  and  royalties  of  composers,  and  cites 
the  fact  that  these  insistent  mortals  collected  over  600,- 
000  marks  ($150,000)  in  Germany  during  the  last  year. 
Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  German  composers  are  roll- 
ing in  ill-gotten  wealth,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  there 
are  quite  a number  of  German  musicians  who  have 
claimed  to  be  composers.  Those  who  follow  the  work 
of  the  industrious  press  agent  may  have  thought  that 
Richard  Strauss  was  the  only  composer  in  Germany  to- 
day ; but  there  are  others,  so  the  per  capita  figure  will 
not  be  very  high,  after  all. 

The  composer’s  business  does  not  make  him  a pluto- 
crat. One  seems  to  remember  that  Beethoven  lived  in 
poverty ; that  Schubert  sold  seventy  songs,  including 
The  Wanderer,  for  a ridiculously  small  sum;  and  that 
Schumann  had  to  bring  a lawsuit  to  show  that  he  could 
support  a wife.  The  popular  hits  of  the  day  may  cap- 
ture the  elusive  ducats,  but  for  the  most  part,  the 
higher  a composer’s  ideals  are,  the  lower  is  his  pecu- 
niary reward. 

Once  the  Frencii  composer,  Paul  Henrion,  heard  one 
of  his  own  pieces  played  at  a restaurant  where  he  was 
dining.  Inasmuch  as  the  hearers  applauded  the  piece 
with  some  fervor,  he  decided  then  and  there  to  bring 
up  the  subject  of  composers’  returns  for  public  per- 
formances. After  making  himself  known,  and  com- 
menting on  the  pleasure  that  the  restaurant  had  given 
its  patrons  by  using  his  piece,  he  asserted  that  he 
should  have  some  financial  return.  More  than  that,  he 
refused  to  pay  for  his  dinner  until  such  financial  return 
was  forthcoming.  Forced  by  the  logic  of  events,  the 
restaurant  people  compromised  by  making  his  monetary 
reward  equal  to  the  dinner  bill  that  they  were  unable 
to  collect.  The  composer  thus  carried  his  point — car- 
ried it  up  to  a certain  amount  of  cash,  that  was 


definite,  even  if  small.  History  does  not  state  whether 
the  restaurant  people  called  in  the  French  equivalent 
for  the  bouncer,  or  whether  they  crossed  his  pieces  off 
the  repertoire.  The  incident,  however,  has  more  than 
a humorous  significance.  Fair-minded  people  are  be- 
ginning to  admit  that  a composer  should  profit  from 
every  public  performance  of  his  work  that  is  at  all 
connected  with  profit-making  by  others.  In  certain 
cases  this  principle  has  been  brought  into  practice,  but 
its  use  should  be  made  much  more  general. 

THE  TIME  FOR  BICENTENARIES. 

Now  that  the  centenaries  of  nearly  all  the  great  mas- 
ters have  been  celebrated,  the  musical  world  has  begun 
to  take  up  the  bicentenaries.  The  two-hundredth  birth- 
days of  Bach  and  Handel  got  past  us  in  1885  before 
we  were  really  in  proper  training  to  handle  such  events. 
The  next  one,  that  of  Gluck,  is  now  upon  us ; and  the 
foreign  periodical  writers  have  accepted  the  subject  with 
avidity. 

The  way  of  the  reformer,  like  that  of  the  transgres- 
sor, is  usually  hard.  Either  his  reforms  receive  no 
attention  or  he  has  to  have  a powerful  patron  to  help 
his  cause  along.  The  history  of  opera  shows  this 
clearly  enough,  and  seems  to  indicate,  also,  that  opera 
is  in  need  of  reform  about  once  in  so  often.  Gluck’s 
patron  (or  patroness)  was  the  ill-fated  Marie  An- 
toinette. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Angelo 
Poliziano  wrote  a festival  play  called  La  Favola  di 
Orfco.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  use 
the  subject  of  the  mythical  Greek  musician.  In  this 
music-play  were  many  numbers  giving  evidence  of  the 
contrapuntal  character  of  music  at  that  time,  but  there 
were  also  expressive  solos,  which  could  have  led  di- 
rectly into  melodic  opera  if  the  later  composers  had  » 
not  forced  these  plays  back  into  the  contrapuntal  form 
of  madrigal-drama. 

In  1600  came  another  transformation  in  opera,  which 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a reform.  Peri,  Caccini  and 
others,  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Bardi,  replaced 
the  rather  experimental  madrignl-drama  with  opera 
based  on  ideas  of  Greek  drama  and  music  written  pur- 
posely in  the  harmonic  style  to  support  solo  voices. 
The  ideal  of  these  men  was  correct,  but  even  Peri’s 
early  works,  which  included  another  Orfeo,  admitted 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  their  performances.  Thus 
Orfeo  was  a great  success,  artistically,  but  the  chief 
singer,  Vittoria  Archilei,  was  permitt  d to  add  to  the 
score  “long  runs  and  embellishments.”  Thus  the  promi- 
nence of  singing,  at  the  expense  of  true  musical  mean- 
ing and  expression,  dates  from  at  least  as  early  as  1600. 
It  was  to  find  its  most  flagrant  expression  in  the  more 
florid  works  of  Rossini  and  his  school.  But  there  was 
an  earlier  era  of  conventionality  in  Italian  opera,  rep- 
resented by  many  composers.  Handel,  for  instance, 
who  wrote  on  Italian  models,  would  have  in  each  of 
his  operas  a set  number  of  characters,  usually  mytho- 
logical; certain  prescribed  arias  of  well-defined  sorts 
for  each  character ; and  a conventional  number  of  en- 
sembles, whether  the  situation  demanded  them  or  not. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Handel’s  operas  are  obsolete, 
though  many  great  solos  from  them  still  survive. 

The  conventionality  of  that  period  is  represented  in 
the  earlier  works  of  Gluck  himself,  when  he  set  the 
too  formal  librettos  of  Metastasio.  Later,  when  Calza- 
bigi  gave  him  better  words,  he  was  ready  to  show  that 
music,  too,  could  add  its  expressive  power  to  the 
dramatic  situation,  and  should  properly  strive  to  do  so 
in  opera.  Again,  there  was  an  Orfeo.  The  hero’s 
great  air,  I have  lost  my  Euridice,  seems  a little  tame 
to  modern  ears,  but  certain  Gluck  numbers,  such  as 
Ach,  erbarniet  Euch  mein,  and  some  instrumental  ef- 
fects, such  as  the  harking  of  Cerberus,  will  show  the 
student  that  Gluck  foreshadowed  modern  realism  with 
true  genius.  The  composer  should  not  become  too  lit- 
eral; too  many  objective  “effects”  will  spoil  the  broth. 
He  must  always  strive  to  paint  emotions  for  the  most 
part.  Strauss  has  made  his  later  operatic  scores  too 
realistic;  and  while  this  is  the  opposite  error  from  that 
of  the  Rossini  school,  it  is  still  an  error.  Perhaps  we 
need  a new  Orfeo  to-day,  to  bring  us  hack  to  the  right 
path;  but  the  great  question  is,  Who  will  compose  it? 


MUSIC  IN  CANADA. 

Most  of  us  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  American 
Eagle  screams  a little  loudly  at  times,  but  it  was  left 
to  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Chinese  diplomat,  to  point  out 
how  many  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  use  the  j I 
word  “American”  just  as  if  it  did  not  include  Canada  j 
to  the  north  of  us  and  Mexico  to  the  south,  as  near 
neighbors,  as  well  as  the  entire  continent  of  South 
America.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  not  “spread-eagle- 
ism” so  much  as  convenience,  since  such  expressions  as 
“United  Statesman”  or  “United  Statesian”  do  not  come 
very  readily  to  the  tongue,  ^o  far  as  music  is  con- 
cerned, Canada,  as  our  neare.it  neighbor,  both  physically 
and  racially,  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  one  interested 
in  “American  Music”  in  its  largest  and  broadest  sense. 

Canada  has  developed  enormously  in  the  last  few 
years  as  a musical  nation,  and  in  doing  so  has  come 
under  unique  influences  that  bid  fair  to  give  her  a true 
national  note  of  a highly  individual  kind.  Naturally 
English  influences  have  been  uppermost,  and  the  United 
States  has  also  exerted  a certain  influence.  Apart  from 
these  agencies,  however,  is  a strong  French  influence  j 
from  within,  also  that  of  a few  capable  Germans  who  I 
have  migrated  from  abroad,  and  a faint  but  distinct 
leavening  influence  from  the  music  of  the  native  In- 
dians. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  German  influences  are  strongly  ; 
noticeable  in  the  excellent  choral  societies  which  abound 
in  Canada,  and  are  composed  of  volunteer  singers  un- 
der native  conductors.  One  has  only  to  mention  the  ; 
magnificent  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto,  which  un-  ' 
der  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Vogt,  has  attained 
a world-wide  reputation,  to  realize  the  excellent  choral  < 
work  done  in  the  Dominion.  The  Anglo-Saxon  influ-  '■ 
ence  is  also  noticeable  in  the  splendid  conservatories 
and  other  educational  institutions  which  have  sprung  up 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Edward 
Fisher,  Dr.  J.  Humphrey  Anger,  Dr.  A.  S.  Vogt,  Dr. 

F.  H.  Torrington  and  others.  Organ  playing  is  also  at 
a high  standard,  thanks  to  the  “five  fathers  of  Canadian 
Music,”  F.  H.  Torrington,  Guillaume  Couture,  Octave 
Pelletier,  Edward  Fisher  (born  in  the  United  States), 
and  Frederick  Ernest  Gagnon.  Other  prominent  men 
in  the  musical  life  of  Canada  include  such  excellent 
artists  as  Dr.  Charles  Harriss,  Clarence  Lucas,  Dr. 
Herbert  Sanders,  Luigi  von  Kunitz  and  others  of  equal 
calibre. 

French  influence  in  Canadian  music  is  noticeable  in 
the  admirable  “chansons,”  which  are  quite  distinctly  - 
Canadian,  though  they  may  owe  something  to  French  i 
ancestry.  As  one  writer  has  observed,  “The  change  < 
from  civilization  and  the  security  of  Bretagne  and  Nor- 
mandy to  the  dangerous  and  precarious  existence  led 
in  the  North  American  forests  had  its  effect  upon  the  i 
minstrelsy  of  the  French,  imparting  to  the  colonial 
music  a sombreness  and  want  of  gaiety  strangely  dis- 
similar to  that  of  the  mother  country.”  Another  French 
influence  is  noticeable  in  the  keen  interest  in  opera, 
particularly  French  opera,  which  has  manifested  itself 
of  recent  years. 

Among  the  eminent  artists  born  in  Canada  may  be 
mentioned  Mine.  Albani,  the  great  opera  and  oratorio 
soprano,  and  Miss  Mary  Kathleen  Parlow,  the  eminent 
violinist. 


It  is  strange  how  names  common  to  many  pieces 
have  a way  of  associating  themselves  with  one  piece 
only.  There  are  many  Largos;  the  slow  movement  of 
a symphony  or  sonata  is  often  so-called  simply  because 
the  word  indicates  the  tempo  at  which  it  should  be 
played.  Vet  to  most  people  the  name  can  refer  only 
to  Handel's  piece.  There  are  probably  hundreds  of 
Cavatinas,  though  Raff’s  composition  is  the  one  most 
closely  identified  with  the  word.  Similarly  Dvorak’s 
Humoreske  seems  to  have  elbowed  from  the  field  many 
pieces  of  the  same  name.  Schumann  has  employed 
the  title  for  his  Op.  20  and  Op.  88,  No.  2,  the  former 
a piano  solo  and  the  latter  for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello. 
Heller  and  Grieg  have  also  composed  Humoreskes, 
and  Rubinstein  entitles  his  Don  Quixote  Humoreske, 
in  which  the  humor  is  of  a boisterous  kind. 
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[Editor's  Note  : Mrs.  MacDowell*  teas  a pupil  of  her  d is- 

nnuished  husband,  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  prior  to  their 
arriage.  Since  his  death  she  has  worked  ™ 

e splendid  cause  of  making  the  MacDowell  home  at  1 etei 
trough,  New  Hampshire,  a haven  where  serious .students 
music  man  find  opportunity  to  compose,  sfidli,  ttc. 
ie  has  given  unsparingly  of  her  means,  time  and  strength 
r this  purpose,  anil  deserves  a debt  of  real  gratitude  from 
l American  art  lovers :] 

In  the  face  of  the  many  brilliant  articles  that  have 
;en  writen  about  Edward  MacDowell  and  his  teach- 
,g,  one  from  me  would  seem  superfluous . were  it 
ritten  solely  on  the  strength  of  my  personal  relations 

ith  him. 

Three  sketches  stand  out  clearly  in  my  mind:  one 
y Miss  Jo-Shipley  Watson,  telling  of  her  personal 
icperience  of  Mr.  MacDowell’s  Columbia  lectures ; one 
y Prof.  Shirley,  of  Winston-Salem  College,  of  great 
iterest ; and  another  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Currier,  who  de- 
:ribed  so  vividly  his  piano  lessons  with  Mr.  Mac- 
•owell,  naturally  colored  by  the  close  friendship  which 
ad  existed  between  the  two  men. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  his  students  will  give 
jst  such  articles  to  the  world,  while  their  memories 
re  fresh  and  keen.  Considering  myself  as  one  of 
hese  students  I hope  also  to  speak  intelligently  of 
,fr.  MacDowell  as  a teacher,  for  the  twenty  years  of 
rusical  companionship  spent  with  him  was  antedated 
>y  three  years  of  serious  and  hard  work  under  his 
.irection.  This  was  in  hrankfort-on-the-Muin  m 
lermany,  where,  isolated  from  all  interruptions,  it  was 
iossible" for  me  to  compress  into  this  time  an  enormous 
mount  of  work.  Undoubtedly,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
outh,  Mr.  MacDowell  tried  out  many  theories  on  me, 
ome  of  them  never  repeated  on  future  students.  All 
his,  however,  was  a preparation  for  a fairly  intel- 
igent  understanding  of  his  work  as  a teacher. 

Though  I did  no  teaching  myself  until  within  the 
ast  eight  years,  I was  in  close  touch  with  Mr. 
VfacDowell’s  own  work.  I saw  many  of  his  theories 
•ome  into  existence,  some  of  them  to  last,  others  to  be 
liscarded ; and,  perhaps,  my  most  vivid  impression  of 
he  result  of  his  experience  with  hundreds  of  students 
,vas  his  firm  belief  that  no  cut-and-dried  method  could 
je  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  piano.  T hat  certain 
general  rules  and  laws  always  remain  more  or  less  the 
same,  but  the  fact  that  every  individual  possessed  a 
land  curiously  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ieemed  to  demand  a different  so-called  method  for  each 
>erton. 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL  IN  STUDY-PIECES. 

In  traveling  over  the  United  States  I meet  so  many 
rf  Mr.  MacDowell’s  students  who  are  now  teaching. 
Some  of  them  still  hold  on  to  the  electric  training 
hey  had  had,  others,  however,  treat  all  hands  alike 
and  speaking  of  using  the  MacDowell  method;  thus 
passing  on  some  peculiar  way  of  hand  training  which 
Mr.  MacDowell  may  have  found  necessary  in  an  in- 
dividual case.  I imagine  this  is  the  fate  of  every 
great  teacher.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  splendid 


work  is  being  done  by  his  former  students.  The  one 
reproach  occasionally  made  is,  that  they  did  not  always 
get  the  hard  technical  training  which  every  one  must 
go  through  in  order  adequately  to  play  the  piano. 
This,  I think,  arose  from  the  fact  that  with  added  years 
of  experience  Mr.  MacDowell  was  appalled  by  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  unmusical  studies  and 
exercises,  and  instead  of  making  use  of  such  material 
for  technical  development  he  took  difficult  passages, 
as  they  were  met  in  studying  the  best  literature,  and 


Edward  MacDowell. 

Mrs.  MacDowell’s  favorite  picture  of  her  husband. 

treated  them  'as  studies  and  exercises.  "It  was  well 
enough,”  he  said,  “for  the  hoy  or  girl  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  seriously  settling  down  for  years  of  hard  work, 
to  go  through  the  immense  amount  of  material  de- 
manded in  various  conservatories  like  the  one  in  1 aris, 
but  for  those  students  with  a limited  amount  of  time, 
getting  their  technique  through  studies  alone,  largely 
meant  the  exclusion  of  a broad  musical  repertoire. 

I could  give  endless  examples— for  instance,  for 
strengthening  the  fourth  and  fifth  lingers  of  the  right 
hand,  Schumann’s  Arabeske,  Op.  13.  He  used  to  say 
the  Variations  Serialises  of  Mendelssohn  included 
nearly  every  kind  of  finger  exercises.  The  Chopin 
Etudes,  which,  of  course,  arc  not  studies  in  t.ie 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  could  not  always  be  flayed, 
by  his  students,  but  they  got  technically  out  of  them 


what  might  have  been  gained  from  studies  of  poor 
musical  value,  at  the  same  time  laid  up  repertoire  ma- 
terial for  the  future.  Bach  one  takes  for  granted  as 
used  in  this  way. 

Many  a pupil  of  his  by  this  scheme  or  system 
mastered  serious  difficulties  and  not  at  the  expense  of 
his  or  her  musical  development. 

However,  almost  as  a contradiction  to  what  I have 
said,  Mr.  MacDowell  maintained  that  the  stiff  technical 
training  he  had  had,  first  under  Carreno,  who  was  a 
fine  teacher,  though  a young  girl  when  she  taught  him ; 
then  the  cruelly  hard  discipline  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, followed  by  two  years’  work  with  Carl  Hey- 
man,  whose  short  career  was  one  of  dazzling  virtuosity, 
had  been  of  inestimable  value ; but  one  must  not  forget 
that  this  was  the  training  of  a virtuoso,  where 
practically  unlimited  time  was  given  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  pianistic  technique.  But  different  conditions 
confront  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  who  has,  perhaps, 
but  two  years  in  which  to  be  helped  in  every  direction 
musically,  after  perhaps  years  of  plodding  through  end- 
less studies. 

There  were  a few  technical  points  Mr.  MacDowell 
always  emphasized.  One,  for  instance,  is  considered 
old-fashioned  at  this  moment,  and  yet  when  I hear  the 
curiously  pearly  lightness  in  the  playing  of  runs,  so 
often  to  be  found  among  MacDowell  students,  I can- 
not believe  that  there  is  not  great  value  in  strengthen- 
ing to  the  last  degree  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  For 
this  Mr.  MacDowell  had  two  exercises,  a very  short 
staccato  touch  where  the  finger  was  but  slightly  lifted, 
the  other  much  the  same  quality  of  touch,  but  there 
was  a slight  drawing  in  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
towards  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  SMALL  HAND. 

Certain  theories  of  his  applied  peculiarly  to  small 
hands,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  octaves.  The 
moment  a small  hand  attempts  much  wrist  work  there 
is  the  constant  danger  of  straining  the  upper  tendons 
of  hand,  wrist  and  arm.  Mr.  MacDowell  would  make 
a pupil  begin  not  with  the  stretch  of  an  octave,  but 
with  a sixth,  lifting  the  hand  as  little  as  possible,  mak- 
ing the  fingers  do  the  work.  He  would  tell  a pupil  to 
place  the  thumb  on  C natural,  the  little  finger  on  A 
natural : with  practically  no  motion  save  what  came 
from  the  ends  of  the  lingers  and  a very  slight  wiist 
action,  a scale  in  sixths  was  played  very  slowly,  draw- 
ing the  finger  tips,  not  lifting  them,  from  one  key  to 
the  other,  then  the  thumb  and  the  fourth  finger  were 
placed  in  the  same  position,  and  the  scale  in  sixth 
repeated. 

After  a certain  degree  of  rapidity  was  gained  the 
same  exercise  was  taken  with  a seventh.  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  how  much  strength  and  flexibility 
had  been  mastered  when  the  actual  octave  work  was 
taken  up.  Of  course  this  kind  of  work  he  considered 
unnecessary  with  large,  strong  hands,  but  invaluable 
for  those  with  a small  stretch  and  little  strength. 
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I remember  distinctly  two  or  three  hopelessly  small 
hands  that  had  been  stretched  and  strengthened  by 
working  with  the  fingers  almost  flat,  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  treatment, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  risk  of  strain;  whereas,  as  we 
all  know,  any  attempt  to  stretch  the  hand,  which  in- 
volves the  wrist,  often  leads  to  hopeless  trouble.  Mr. 
MacDowell  was  an  advocate  for  pianissimo  slow 
practicing.  I have  heard  him  go  through  hours  of 
work  in  a curiously,  monotonous  low  tone,  every  chord 
limp,  with  no  effort  entailing  any  stiffening  of  the 
muscles;  the  idea  being,  that  one  learned  a composi- 
tion in  this  way  with  no  fear  of  overstrain,  and  the 
strengthening  process  was  remarkable.  This  applied 
peculiarly  to  tightly  knit  hands.  For  this  same  reason, 
this  dread  of  straining  the  muscles,  he  advocated  much 
study  away  from  the  piano,  memorizing,  phrasing,  etc. 

He  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim  that  he  had 
made  any  new  discoveries  in  teaching;  I am  simply 
telling  certain  things  that  he  had  worked  out  very 
carefully  and,  I think,  scientifically. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RHYTHM. 

I atn  sure  no  one  who  studied  for  any  length  of  time 
with  Mr.  MacDowell  can  fail  to  remember  the  inces- 
sant emphasis  he  laid  on  rhythm  and  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing musical  feeling  by  means  of  color,  rather  than 
incessant  change  of  tempo  and  the  abuse  of  the  Rubato. 

He  detested  the  chopping  into  pieces,  one  might  say, 
of  a composition;  of  short  rather  than  long  phrases 
when  the  latter  was  so  obviously  demanded.  More 
than  once  I heard  him  say  impatiently  how  he  wished 
he  might  efface  the  lines  between  bars,  that  they  were 
there,  after  all,  for  convenience  in  composing,  but  this 
straight  line  seemed  to  have  a positive  influence  on 
certain  minds.  There  would  be  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  passing  from  one  bar  to  another,  where,  of 
i ourse,  no  such  hesitation  should  exist.  These  defects 
tire  apt  to  be  so  present  in  the  ordinary  playing  of  the 
MacDowell  music,  particularly  where  a bar  may  end 
with  a triplet,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Water  Lily 
and  1620. 

A MATTER  OF  EXPRESSION. 

The  very  fact  that  the  music  is  so  emotional — I 
think  one  may  use  the  expression  “pictorial”— that  the 
player  with  the  laudable  desire  to  express  vividly  what 
lie  thinks  Mr.  MacDowell  wished  to  say  in  his  music 
is  led  astray,  and  give  a distorted,  exaggerated  and 
often  a very  ugly  interpretation.  Added  to  this,  as 
with  many  other  composers,  the  expression  marks  in 
the  MacDowell  music  are  often  misleading.  Mr. 
MacDowell  admitted  this  very  frankly,  making  this 
excuse:  After  writing  a composition  there  always  came 
to  him  a certain  period  of  mental  exhaustion,  and  he 
hated  not  only  the  work  but  the  effort  of  trying  to 
pin  down  to  expression  marks  just  how  he  wanted  a 
composition  played.  He  usually  put  this  off,  most  of 
it,  until  the  proofs  came  back  from  the  publisher,  and 
then  there  would  be  an  over-hasty  jotting  in  of  forte, 
piano,  crescendo  and  diminuendo  markings.  To  further 
confuse  the  student  of  his  music  he  seldom  followed 
in  his  playing  the  expression  marks  printed  in  the 
music.  I think  one  might  say  he  belonged  to  the  im- 
pressionist school,  both  in  playing  and  composing.  I 
remember  hearing  him  criticize  a student  who  had 
brought  him  the  7 ragica  Sonata.  On  the  third  page 
of  tin-  largo  there  are  certain  passages  that,  technically 
speaking,  are  scales.  He  turned  to  the  boy  impatiently 


and  said,  “Of  course  you  must  be  able  to  play  those 
runs  clearly,  absolutely  so,  but  they  must  not  sound 
like  scales,  but  like  a sweep  of  color,  such  as  a painter 
might  make  with  his  brush.”  I think  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  he  meant.  The  runs  should  not  be  obscure  and 
cloudy  through  faulty  technique,  but  from  intention. 

But,  after  all,  the  thing  that  made  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell a great  teacher  was  not  methods  or  theories. 
It  was  the  infinite  patience,  the  undivided  interest  and 
the  untiring  enthusiasm  he  brought  to  each  student. 
The  one  of,  comparatively  speaking,  small  talent  was 
for  the  time  being  just  as  important  as  the  most  bril- 
liant. This  sometimes  did  harm-  a student,  not  realiz- 
ing he  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  receiv- 
ing this  infinite  care,  assumed  he  must  be  of  unusual 
talent,  which  led  to  disappointment.  More  often,  how- 
ever, there  was  a keen  appreciation  of  the  great 
opportunity  presented. 

One  may  sum  up  this  estimate  of  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell as  a teacher:  He  was  free  from  pedantic  rules, 
yet  thoroughly  practical  in  working  out  individually  the 
problems  confronted  with  each  pupil.  He  gave  of  him- 
self unsparingly,  and  there  were  few  who  studied  with 
him  who  did  not  feel  that  music  was  only  a part  of 
what  had  been  learned  in  their  lessons  with  Edward 
MacDowell. 

I cannot  feel  that  what  I have  said  has  much  value, 
save  as  a record  of  another  personal  impression  of 
Mr.  MacDowell  as  a teacher—and  it  is  in  that  spirit 
I have  written  it. 


The  art  of  improvising  seems  to  be  lost  in  these 
days  when  music  has  developed  along  such  compli- 
cated lines  as  to  leave  inspiration  in  many  cases  sadly 
lacking.  Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn  used  to  have  a 
curious  game  of  improvisation  which  Moscheles  men- 
tions in  his  own  biographical  work.  “We  often,”  he 
says,  “improvise  together  on  his  magnificent  Erard, 
each  of  us  trying  to  dart  as  quick  as  lightning  on 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  other’s  harmonies, 
and  to  make  fresh  ones  upon  them.  Then  if  I bring 
in  a theme  out  of  his  music,  he  immediately  cuts  in 
with  one  out  of  mine;  then  I retort,  and  then  he, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  like  two  people  at  blind  men’s 
bluff  running  against  each  other.” 


macdowell’s  last  resting  place. 


WAITING  FOR  INSPIRATION. 


BY  J0-SH1PLEY  WATSON. 


Inspiration  seldom  comes  by  waiting;  we  mi 
force  her,  compel  her  to  come  in  and  work  with 
When  you  behold  this  shy  muse  at  your  door  do  1 
let  her  escape,  seize  upon  her  without  delay  and  s; 
“Empty  your  treasure  store  here,  every  ounce,  even 
the  last  item  in  the  bottom  of  the  sack !” 

Now  for  our  own  help  and  benefit  let  us  see  he 
some  of  our  composers  have  handled  this  wary  Mu 
It  is  a well  known  fact  that  many  composers  ha 
favorite  hours  for  working  and  every  one  has  1 
own  peculiar  manner  of  doing  it. 


HOW  THE  COMPOSERS  WORKED. 

Haydn  (composer  of  the  Creation)  never  work 
except  in  full  dress.  He  shaved  himself  careful 
powdered  himself,  placed  a certain  valued  ring  up< 
his  finger  and  shut  himself  up  in  a quiet  room  for  h \ 
or  six  hours  at  a time. 


Beethoven  (composer  of  Fidelio  and  the  nine  syrj 
phonies)  was  untidy,  clumsy  and  restless.  Inspiraticj 
came  to  him  while  walking  in  all  sorts  of  weathtJ 
Wet  or  fair,  in  heat  or  cold,  he  could  be  seen  trudit 
ing  along  the  solitary  roadways  near  Vienna,  a 
sorbed  in  deepest  thought.  His  ideas  came  slow! 
and  laboriously ; his  manuscripts  were  worked  ovl 
many  times,  even  his  simplest  themes  were  retouchej 
several  times  before  he  gave  them  a definite  form. 

Wagner  (composer  of  Tannhduscr  and  LohengrvX 
wrote  while  standing  at  a desk  not  unlike  an  accounl 
ant’s  desk.  His  scores  are  so  clean  and  faultless  thJ 
one  might  imagine  them  written  by  a profession;! 
copyist. 


Massenet  (composer  of  Thais)  composed  only  ij 
the  morning  from  five  until  nine.  He  worked  alway] 
at  a table,  and  his  working  day  was  finished  at  nin 
A.  M. 

Mendelssohn  (composer  of  Elijah  and  Songs  With j 
out  Words)  was  fond  of  improvising,  but  in  writinl 
he  always  used  a piano. 

Rossini  (composer  of  Stabat  Mater  and  Barber  0] 
Seville)  seldom  used  the  piano;  he  found  inspiration 
while  traveling  in  a carriage  or  post-chaise. 

Mozart  (composer  of  The  Magic  'Flute)  composed 
everywhere  and  under  all  conditions.  In  his  corre 
spondence  we  find  the  following  interesting  accoun 
of  his  method  of  work.  “When  I feel  well  disposed 
in  good  humor  and  given  up  to  myself  altogether 
when  I am  alone  and  have  a calm  and  satisfied  mind 
as,  for  instance,  when  I am  traveling  in  a good  car 
riage,  or  taking  a stroll  after  a good  meal,  or  in  bee 
at  night  without  being  asleep,  then  it  is  that  ideas 
come  to  me  and  throng  my  mind.  Those  that  please 
me,  I retain,  and  even  hum;  at  least,  so  others  have 
told  me.  It  seems  impossible  to  say  whence  they 
came  to  me  and  how  they  arrive;  what  is  certain  is 
that  I cannot  make  them  come  when  I wish.” 

Schumann  (composer  of  Kindcrsccnen  and  Triiu- 
merei)  worked  at  a table.  He  rarely  .wrote  down 
anything  in  his  later  years  that  had  not  first  ripened 
and  matured  thoroughly  in  his  mind. 

Schubert  (composer  of  over  four  hundred  and  fifty 
single  songs  with  piano  accompaniment),  like  Mo- 
zart, wrote  anywhere  and  at  any  time. 

Gluck  (composer  of  Orfiheus  and  Alceste)  com- 
posed violently,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Beethoven.  While  walking  up  and  down  in  the  gar- 
den or  on  the  lawn  he  acted  out  his  characters. 


INVOKING  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MUSIC. 

You  see  from  this  that  each  master  had  his  own 
way  of  invoking  the  Spirit  of  Music.  If  this  was  so 
with  the  great  immortals  why  may  we  not  try  our 
fortunes?  By  all  means  have  a special  time  for  music 
and  at  that  time  appear  fresh  and  clean.  Smile  when 
you  sit  down  to  practice.  Look  up  and  away  from 
the  keys.  Do  not  feel  that  you  are  harnessed  to  the 
piano  for  an  hour.  Think  often  of  the  privilege  it  is 
to  sit  before  this  piece  of  mechanism  which  is  capable 
of  reproducing,  through  your  mind  and  fingers,  the 
thoughts  of  the  immortals.  Think  and  think  of  this, 
and  Inspiration,  that  shy  stranger,  is  sure  to  find  the 
way  to  your  house. 


We  must  guard  against  the  idea  that  our  present 
system  is  founded  in  nature.  The  experience  that 
people  appear  as  naturally  familiar  with  the  musical 
relations  as  if  they  were  born  to  them,  does  not  by 
any  means  stamp  the  laws  of  music  as  natural  laws; 
it  is  only  the  consequence  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
musical  culture. — Hanslick. 
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“What  is  America’s  Greatest  Musical  Need? 

A Symposium  by  Eminent  American  Musicians 


( Owing  to  the  wealth  of  good  things  which  have  come  to  us  for  this  All  American  issue  our  space  has  been 
unexpectedly  limited  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  print  in  the  next  issue  the  contributions  to  this  symposium 
from  such  well  known  men  as  Arthur  L.  Manchester,  Albert  Lockwood,  LeRoy  B.  Campbell  and  others.— Editor 
of  The  Etude.) 


David  Bispham 

(Mr.  David  Bispham  holds  a unique  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  American  public.  We  have 
no  more  distinguished  baritone.) 

America’s  greatest  musical  need  is  thoroughness  of 
study  in  all  branches  of  the  art,  especially  among 
singers.  In  most  other  fields  of  endeavor  hordes  of 
people,  driven  by  necessity,  go  to  work  at  something — 
anything,  in  an  unskilled  waj — in  any  way,  to  make  a 
bare  living,  while  those  better  prepared  succeed  better 
in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence.  Music  sounds  so 
lovely,  looks  so  easy  to  do,  so  many  persons  are  gifted 
with  a certain  amount  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  offer  so 
pleasant  a life,  laden  with  such  rich  rewards,  that  with 
siren  voice  it  lures  the  world  to  its  feet. 

The  time  has  now  come,  however,  when  the  avenues 
of  approach  to  this  enchanted  region  should  be  closed 
to  all  but  those  really  fitted  to  tread  its  hallowed 
ground,  for  its  precincts  are  being  overrun  by  multi- 
tudes with  but  a superficial  knowledge  of  their  trade. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  spinning  jenny  turned  hand  labor 
from  the  looms  just  as  to-day  moving  pictures,  phono- 
graphs and  pianolas  are  cutting  deep  into  the  earning 
power  of  actors,  singers  and  instrumentalists,  but  no 
mechanism  can  ever  really  take  the  place  of  living  per- 
formers ; nothing  can  do  that  but  better  performers. 
The  more  talented  the  individual,  then  the  more  neces- 
sary is  it  for  him  to  be  thorough  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  his  art,  or  he  may  experience  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  hare  in  the  fable,  who  thought  he  could 
beat  the  tortoise  in  the  race,  but  the  slow  tortoise 
preferred  to  work  while  the  hare  slept. 

Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke 

(Dr.  Clarke  has  been  Professor  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  since  1875.  Among 
his  pupils  was  William  Wallace  Gilchrist.) 

I have  an  ever-growing  conviction  that,  the  principal 
musical  need  in  America,  is  confidence  in  ourselves. 
The  changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  attitude  of 
our  people  towards  the  art  of  music,  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  growth  of  this  con- 
fidence- Fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  a composer  in 
America  who  ventured  a stronger  flight  than  a song  or 
an  anthem.  To-day,  we  can  name  an  ever  increasing 
number  who  have  successfully  essayed  the  highest 
forms  of  composition,  and  have  received  the  suffrages 
of  an  ever  increasing  musical  public. 

We  have  been  too  diffident  to  approve  of  any  mani- 
festation of  art  that  has  not  had  the  stamp  of  European 
approval,  but  we  are  growing  out  of  our  nonage,  have, 
in  fact,  reached  our  majority,  and  are  quite  able  to 
judge  for  ourselves. 

Europe  has  an  art  history  reaching  back  for  many 
generations ; our  art  history,  in  music,  is  hardly  two 
generations  old,  but  it  has  blossomed  wonderfully  of 
late,  producing  work  of  which  any  country  might  feel 


proud.  Therefore  our  chief  need  is  to  cast  off  com- 
pletely the  trammels  of  over-sea  opinions — rely  with 
confidence  of  our  own  judgment,  and  thus  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  done  so  much  to  advance 
the  art  in  America. 

Hollis  F.  Dann 

(Mr.  Hollis  F.  Dann  is  head  of  the  Department  of 
Music  at  Cornell  University,  where  he  has 
accomplished  remarkable  work.) 

Every  year  thousands  of  pianoforte  students  in 
America  belfin  their  study  of  music  by  mechanically 
matching  the  keyboard  with  the  notes  on  the  staff. 
Long  continued  repetition  of  this  deadening  process 
leads  the  musically  gifted  student  to  get  definite  musi- 
cal ideas  from  the  representation.  A large  proportion 
of  these  students,  however,  never  really  read  music  at 
all.  Reading  is  getting  definite  thought  from  symbols, 
and  is  possible  only  when  the  reader  knows  that  which 
the  symbol  represents. 

The  method  of  which  the  pianoforte  student  is  the 
victim  is  prevalent  in  American  music  teaching  in  gen- 
eral. We  are  continually  violating  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  teaching  which  bids  us  teach  “the  thing  before 
the  sign.”  We  are  attempting  to  build  the  superstruc- 
ture without  a foundation. 

Edward  MacDowell  once  said,  concerning  a class  in 
harmony  which  he  was  teaching  in  a certain  institution — ■ 
“Egyptian  darkness  is  like  the  sun  at  mid-day  com- 
pared with  the  musical  density  of  these  students.”  He 
was  trying  to  teach  the  construction  of  a language  to 
those  who  could  neither  think,  read,  nor  write  it. 

Music  is  a tone  language,  appealing  to  the  ear  and 
learned  only  through  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  ele- 
mentary subject-matter  is  not  difficult,  is  intelligible 
and  intensely  interesting,  alike  to  the  child  and  to  the 
adult.  Ability  to  hear  what  is  seen  and  to  see  what 
is  heard  should  be  a prerequisite  to  all  other  music 
study,  whether  it  be  vocal,  instrumental  or  theoretical. 

Systematic  and  effective  ear  and  eye  training  for  the 
twenty  millions  of  children  in  the  public  schools,  for 
the  conservatory  student  and  the  private  pupil — this  is 
the  most  important  and  necessary  thing  which  is  lack- 
ing in  America;  therefore,  it  is  our  greatest  musical 
need. 

Arthur  Foote 

(The  splendid  attainments  of  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  as 
composer,  teacher  and  performer . shows  that 
he  practices  what  he  preaches.) 

What  we  need  in  the  United  States  is  to  learn  that 
things  musical  should  be  done  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness that  we  put  into,  for  instance,  engineering.  W hilc 
there  are  individuals  whose  standard  of  performance 
is  right,  as  a people  we  are  behind,  \ccurale  and  ex- 
act music  is  not,  for  that  reason  alone,  necessarily 
artistic;  but  inaccurate  music  cannot  be  artistic.  It 
may  contain  the  possibilities  of  art,  but  nothing  further. 
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Rupert  Hughes 

(Mr.  Rupert  Hughes  won  high  distinction  as  critic, 
composer  and  music  teacher  before  liis  plays  and 
novels  made  him  even  more  famous.) 
WANTED:  A MAN. 

The  greatest  musical  need  of  America,  to  my  think- 
ing, is  a very  great  composer  or  two.  We  have 
brilliant  men  doing  noble  work;  but  there  is  no  com- 
manding personality  with  a tremendous  idea. 

There  should  he  some  composer  with  a message  that 
would  throw  part  of  the  people  into  rhapsodies  of 
enthusiasm  and  another  part  into  raptures  of  disgust; 
somebody  who  would  be  reviled  and  caricatured  and 
bitterly  opposed.  We  have  nobody  doing  anything 
big  enough,  new  enough,  or  personal  enough  to  excite 
anybody’s  alarm.  A great  man  must  alarm  somebody. 

This  doesn’t  mean  at  all  that  we  have  need  for  any 
eccentrics  who  simply  break  rules  to  hear  them  crackle. 
We  have  dozens  of  these.  We  need  somebody  who 
is  going  somewhere  with  all  his  might  and  trampling 
down  what  gets  in  his  way. 

When  we  ridicule  the  Richard  Strausses,  Max 
Regers,  Arnold  Schonbergs,  Debussys  and  d’lndys 
who  are  getting  themselves  hissed  and  stirring  up 
pamphlet  wars,  we  must  pay  them  the  tribute  of  being 
big  personalities  with  qualities  and  the  defects  of  their 
qualities.  We  may  not  like  them,  but  we  can’t  ignore 
them. 

I think  the  foundation  is  being  built.  We  have  a 
few  men  who  are  training  up  the  audiences  for  such 
genuises  to  work  on.  We  have  a few  symphonies,  a 
few  sonatas,  a few  suites,  of  very  high  value,  which 
would  honor  any  composer  that  ever  lived.  But  the 
dominating,  domineering,  damnationing  personality  is 
not  yet  audible. 

In  songs  we  have  had  two  or  three  world-travelers. 
In  military  music  we  have  had  John  Philip  Sousa,  who 
swept  the  globe.  In  dance  music  and  music  hall  ballads 
we  have  had  a few  genuises  of  lowly  ambitions.  A 
friend  of  mine  heard  the  English  soldiers  marching 
away  from  Havre  singing  Waiting  for  the  Robert  E. 
Lee.  Our  ragtime  composers  are  absolutely  unafraid, 
consequently  they  succeed  brilliantly. 

But  we  have  no  fearless,  tireless,  shameless  genius 
in  the  upper  fields  of  music.  Now  that  Europe  is  at 
war  and  composers  and  executants  of  all  sorts  are 
being  disabled  and  audiences  destroyed,  American  com- 
posers have  as  good  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  market 
as  American  commercial  genuises.  But  where  is  the 
man?  We  are  waiting  for  him  with  bouquets  and 
brickbats.  The  latter  will  be  almost  more  of  a tribute 
than  the  former. 

Peter  Christian  Lutkin 

(Mr.  Lutkin  is  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  at 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  III.) 

The  great  need  of  this  country,  musically  speaking, 
is  intelligent  listeners.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  capable  professionals, 
many  of  whom  never  have  opportunity  for  public  ap- 
pearance due  to  the  lack  of  appreciative  listeners.  On 
the  other  hand,  a large  majority  of  our  population  find 
their  musical  wants  fully  satisfied  with  the  cheap  offer- 
ing of  the  vaudeville  and  moving-picture  shows.  The 
only  hope  for  betterment  of  these  discouraging  condi- 
tions is  in  the  public  schools.  Hence  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  cultivate  the  musical  taste  of  the 
rising  generation  through  good  instruction,  and  above 
all  through  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  good 
music. 

Clarence  G.  Hamilton 

(Mr.  Clarence  G.  Hamilton,  who  is  a professor  of 
music  at  Wellesley  College,  has  himself  done  much 
to  bring  about  a better  understanding  of  music.) 

My  answer  is,  a deeper  and  more  personal  sympathy 
with  music.  We  have  a plentiful  supply  of  performers, 
and  our  list  of  worthy  composers  is  augmented  rapidly; 
but  our  countrymen,  as  a whole,  have  arrived  only 
at  the  stage  where  they  realize  that  music  is  an  im- 
portant are,  and  are  correspondingly  conscious  of  their 
inability  to  comprehend  it. 

There  is  some  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  this 
need  is  becoming  recognized  by  the  courses  in  appre- 
ciation which  are  multiplying  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. But  these  courses  reach  only  a comparatively 
few,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  attend  con- 
certs still  have  their  ears  assailed  by  a complex  mass 
of  apparently  meaningless  sounds,  which  artists  throw 
out  at  them  often  with  a smile  of  contempt  at  the 
popular  ignorance  of  their  message. 

Music  is  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  arts;  yet  there 
is  seldom  any  attempt  at  the  enlightenment  of  the 
listeners  as  to  its  significance.  Occasionally,  as.  at 
some  symphony  concerts,  there  arc  annotated  programs; 


but  these  are  so  befuddled  with  verbiage  and  advertise- 
ments as  to  become  unintelligible  to  the  average  man. 

Why  not,  at  a recital,  have  a few  prefatory  words 
spoken  by  the  performer  or  an  assistant,  drawing  at- 
tention to  salient  points  in  the  music  to  be  given? 
At  a summer  school  which  I have  recently  conducted, 
this  practice  was  invariably  observed,  with  the  result 
that  the  audiences  listened  with  interest  and  pleasure 
to  programs  involving  complex  modern  works.  De 
Pachmann’s  success  is  largely  due,  I venture  to  say, 
to  his  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers  by  com- 
ments which  though  somewhat  eccentric,  are  neverthe- 
less always  illuminating.  Similarly,  by  his  appreciative 
remarks,  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  succeeded  in  exciting 
a wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  over  music  that  would 
ordinarily  be  regarded  as  hopelessly  tiresome. 

Why  should  not  every  performance  of  instrumental 
music,  at  least,  be  introduced  by  some  explanation 
which  will  give  a clue  for  the  auditor  to  follow?  We 
need  to  get  rid  of  the  formality  and  aloofness  of 
our  concerts,  in  which  the  performer  poses  as  a being 
apart  from  the  common  crowd.  Let  him  come  into 
close  touch  with  his  audience  and  share  with  them 
the  thought  of  the  composer  he  is  interpreting,  and 
his  music  will  speak  not  simply  to  the  elect  few,  but, 
as  it  should,  to  the  heart  of  every  auditor.  If  each 
musician  should  consider  himself  a missionary  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  his  art,  our  people  would  soon  re- 
cover from  their  bewilderment  and  music  would  as- 
sume its  rightful  place,  as  a necessary  factor  in  their 
lives. 

Harold  Randolph 

(Mr.  Harold  Randolph,  as  head  of  the  splendid  Peabody 
Conservatory,  Baltimore,  is  among  the  most 
eminent  of  American  musical  educators.) 

Please  accept  my  apologies  for  delay  in  answering 
your  communication  which  I found  awaiting  me  on  my 
return  to  the  office.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late  now  to 
comply  with  your  request,  but  if  I had  time  to  ex- 
press myself  as  to  “America’s  greatest  musical  need,” 
it  would  certainly  be  to  the  effect  that  what  she  chiefly 
needs  is  confidence  in  herself  and  the  courage  to  throw 
off  the  childish  dependence  upon  Europe,  and  that  she 
should  develop  her  own  national  spirit.  Perhaps  the 
horrible  war  may  force  her  to  stand  upon  her  own 
feet  long  enough  to  convince  her  that  she  can  walk 
alone. 

Walter  R.  Spalding 

(Mr.  Walter  R.  Spalding  is  Professor  of  Harmony  at 

Idar  vard  University,  and  has  done  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  music  in  our  schools.) 

If  any  useful  suggestions  are  to  be  made  at  the  kind 
invitation  of  The  Etude  on  the  subject  “What  is 
America’s  greatest  musical  need?”  I feel  that  we  must 
go  slowly.  Superlatives  are  proverbially  dangerous, 
and  music  itself,  although  in  its  essence  simple  and 
direct — in  fact  a natural  phenomenon,  like  the  ocean 
or  the  sunrise — in  other  aspects  is  the  most  indefinite 
and  elusive  of  the  arts.  Very  few  people  have  any 
clear  conception  as  to  the  real  nature  of  music,  its 
relationship  to  the  inner  and  outer  world  of  ideals 
and  events,  nor  do  they  realize  the  part  it  has  taken 
in  the  history  of  civilization  and  what  a permanent 
influence  it  should  have  in  their  own  daily  lives.  Ob- 
viously the  two  great  musical  needs  of  America  are 
that  our  national  vigor,  ideality  and  optimism  shall 
find  adequate  expression  in  the  works  of  native-born 
composers,  so  that  America  may  stand  for  inspired 
symphonies,  operas,  chamber  music,  etc.  and  further- 
more that  the  whole  people  shall  insist  upon  having 
plenty  of  music  as  an  indispensable  necessity  for  their 
ideals  and  aspirations,  just  as  they  have  food  for 
their  bodies  and  boots  for  their  feet.  Every  one  is 
aware  of  what  an  encouraging  advance  has  been  made 
during  the  past  25  years  in  the  universal  demand  for 
music  and  in  the  realization  and  satisfaction  of  this 
craving,  as  may  he  seen  in  our  public  school  music, 
in  our  public  parks  and  music  settlements,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  in  the  music  of  the  home  circle.  As 
to  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  the  first  need,  that  for 
original  and  inspired  composers,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  bottom  and  that  much 
of  our  work  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  Although 
we  have  had  already  a number  of  American  com- 
posers faultless  in  workmanship  and  style,  their  works 
too  often  leave  us  cold  and  perfectly  steady  in  our 
seats;  they  lack  fire,  passion,  fancy,  the  swing  and 
freedom  of  a compelling  inspiration.  For  notwith- 
standing such  academic  definitions  as  “Music  is  the 
art  of  thinking  in  tones”  every  composer  and  ever}' 
genuine  music-lover  knows  that  the  paramount  factor 
in  music  is  human  emotion,  and  I submit  as  a working 
creed  that  music  is  the  language  of  emotion  controlled 


by  intellect  and  not  intellect  tinged  with  emotion. 
What  takes  us  captive  in  listening  to  the  best  works 
of  Continental  composers  is  the  red  hot  emotion,  the 
unrestrained  abandon  which  sends  the  thrills  up  and 
down  our  back  bones  and  lifts  us  from  our  seats,  so 
that  we  float  on  air  and  entirely  forget  the  concrete 
world  of  men  and  events.  Every  human  being  is 
equipped  with  certain  emotional  and  imaginative  pow- 
ers and  these  are  just  as  basic  and  important  parts 
of  our  make-up  as  our  muscles,  lungs  or  assimilative 
machinery.  The  American  attitude  too  often  seems 
to  be  that  to  have  emotions  at  all  is  suspicious  and  to 
display  them  quite  shocking.  But  in  music,  in  dis- 
tinction from  literature  which  writes  about  things,  and 
the  concrete  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, the  emotional  impulse  is  the  whole  thing.  For 
music  comes  from  inside  out  and  to  live  and  to 
awaken  the  hearer  must  be  born  of  inner  fire.  Before 
we  succeed  in  founding  a living  school  of  American 
composition  far  more  serious  attention,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  be  paid  to  our  emotions  and  imaginations. 
They  must  be  recognized  as  the  elemental  forces  in 
all  artistic  expression,  must  be  cultivated  and  stimu- 
lated. Our  conservatories  and  music  departments  are 
of  little  avail  unless  what  is  said,  the  content,  is  con- 
sidered of  far  greater  import  than  how  it  is  said.  In 
life,  in  nature  and  in  art,  love,  emotion  and  sympathy 
are  the  all  in  all,  and  the  coincidence  is  not  meaning- 
less between  the  saying  of  the  boy  on  the  street-,  “tis 
love  that  makes  the  world  go  round”  and  those  sublime 
words  “God  is  love.”  Music  and  deeds  without  the 
warmth  of  love  are  in  very  truth  mere  tinkling  cymbals. 

Emma  Cecelia  Thursby 

(Mme.  Emma  Thursby  is  one  of  the  greatest  sopranos 
America  has  yet  produced,  and  is  a 
distinguished  teacher.) 

Whatever  “America’s  greatest  musical  need”  may 
be,  America  is  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  “Melting  Pot” 
is  also  a music  box. 

Are  Americans  growing  more  musical? 

Well,  America  is  growing  more  musical.  The  amal- 
gamation which  has  made  this  country  so  great  in 
other  ways  has  affected  it  strongly  in  music.  I believe 
America  is  destined  to  become  the  musical  center  of 
the  world.  Our  national  characteristic — to  have  the 
best — has  made  us  exacting;  it  will  go  further  and 
make  us  critical,  then  we  shall  rush  forward  with 
strides.  When  we  realize  how  valuable  opera  in  Eng- 
lish is  to  us  as  a people,  we  shall  come  to  a proper 
appreciation  of  'our  language.  English  diction  must  be 
improved  in  singing,  and  used  with  the  same  respect, 
the  same  clear  enunciation  as  French  or  Italian.  The 
complaint,  “It  sounds  so  commonplace  in  English,”  is 
met  with  the  statement,  not  more  so  than  French  or 
Italian,  to  the  French  or  Italian.  Bond  gave  Ameri- 
cans a splendid  lesson  when  he  sang  in  English.  By 
his  superb  method  he  lifted  the  language  to  its  rightful 
dignity.  One  of  the  best  singers  of  English  text  I ever 
heard  was  a German,  who  gave  our  language  the  same 
painstaking  care  he  gave  French  or  Italian,  avoiding 
any  of  the  slipshod  slovenliness  of  enunciation  with 
which  some  American  singers  almost  degrade  their  lan- 
guage, frequently  sacrificing  the  beauty  of  the  musical 
vowel  tone,  by  over  elaborate  emphasis  of  consonants. 

I wish  that  even  half  the  enthusiasm  now  given  to 
dancing  could  be  diverted  to  singing.  This  could  be 
easily  brought  about  without  financial  loss. 

Oh  ! for  a pioneer  to  establish  singing  halls.  Why 
not,  as  well  as  dance  halls?  ,We  have  not  hitherto  been 
considered  a dancing  people,  but  unexpectedly  we  have 
bounded  into  the  terpsichorean  limelight  with  amazing 
results,  displaying  remarkable  adaptability.  Wholesome 
and  fine  for  us,  so  long  as  we  keep  it  fine  and  whole- 
some. What  might  not  come  of  the  singing  halls?  The 
vocal  organs  are  as  conveniently  used  as  are  the  feet, 
and  singing  halls  would  not  involve  the  troublesome 
question  of  suitable  clothes.  I venture  the  opinion  that 
if  free,  or  almost  free,  singing  halls  were  opened,  where 
lonely  folk,  who  now  go  to  uncongenial  places,  could 
drop  in  and  help  sing  their  favorite  songs,  a real 
hunger  would  be  satisfied,  the  children  would  be  won- 
derful factors,  and  marvels  I am  sure,  would 
come  of  it.  The  people  of  America  want  to  be  part 
of  the  game;  looking  on  and  listening  is  a lonely  busi- 
ness. A great  need  is  that  the  people  should  be  en- 
couraged to  be  as  musical  as  they  can,  and  to  grow 
more  musical  by  trying  to  make  music.  If  we  wait  too 
much  for  the  result  of  disciplined  instruction  we  lose 
the  colossal  contribution  of  the  masses.  If  we  are  to 
be  really  musical,  the  masses  are  the  first  consideration. 
The  specially  gifted  can  always  make  their  wjy.  The 
ordinary  people,  with  ordinary  voices,  would  patronize 
singing  halls 
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more  spirited  or  engaging  writer  even  among  the  men  of 
half  Mr.  Upton’s  age,  who  look  upon  hvm  as  the  Dean  of 
Music  Critics  of  our  country.] 


Fifty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  Stephen  Col 
lins  Foster  wrote  his  last  song,  Beautiful  Dreams,  and 
then  passed  into  the  dreamless  sleep.  Let  us  hope 
that  when  he  awoke  in  the  Better  Land,  beautiful 
dreams  which  were  never  realized  in  his  sad  lifetime 
came  true  at  last.  It  is  fitting  that  this  anniversary 
should  be  recognized,  for  Foster  was  essentially  and 
distinctively  an  American  composer,  whose  work  was 
original.  He  wrote  out  of  himself,  without  the  edu- 
cation of  the  conservatories  and  entirely  free  from 
European  influence.  His  songs  are  the  individual  ex- 
pression of  his  temperament,  mood  and  feeling— naive 
and  original  utterances,  unlike  those  of  any  other 
American  song  writer. 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  was  born  at  Lawrenceburg. 
Pa.,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  booming  of  cannon, 
on  July  4,  1826.  He  was  of  Irish  descent.  His  father 
was  a merchant  and  an  amateur  violinist.  His  mother, 
a Maryland  lady  of  culture,  was  a lover  of  music  and 
fond  of  writing  poetry.  In  1840  young  Foster  attended 
an  academy  at  Athens,  Pa.,  and  in  1841  entered  Jeffer- 
son College  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  and  during  his  stu- 
dent days  evinced  a predilection  for  the  languages, 
especially  French  and  German,  and  was  possessed  of 
considerable  skill  as  a draughtsman  and  painter.  His 
love  of  music  revealed  itself  at  an  early  age,  for  at 
seven  he  learned  to  play  the  flageolet  by  himself.  After 
his  graduation  he  became  a bookkeeper  for  his  brother, 
but  his  leisure  time  was  spent  in  writing  little  songs 
and  piano  pieces,  in  which  pleasant  tasks  he  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  Henry  Kleber,  a Pittsburg  mu- 
sician, who  recognized  the  boy’s  talent.  His  songs 
were  at  first  written  for  a little  group  of  young  friends 
who  met  at  his  brother’s  home  once  a week  and.  spent 
many  a cosy  evening  singing  them.  One  day  a minstrel 
troupe  came  to  the  town  and  after  going  to  the  enter- 
tainment Foster  resolved  to  write  a song  and  offer  it 
to  them,  little  dreaming  it  would  be  accepted.  The 
song  was  O,  Susanna.  It  was  not  only  accepted  but 
made  an  instant  success,  and  in  a short  time  was  sung 
all  over  the  country.  No  more  bookkeeping  for  Foster. 
He  decided  to  be  a musician  and  devote  his  talent  to 
song-writing.  As  New  T ork  offered  him  the  most 
promising  opportunities  for  his  work,  he  went  there 
and  began  writing  most  industriously. 


FOSTER’S  LACK  OF  BUSINESS  ABILITY. 

His  fame  had  now  increased  so  rapidly  that  there 
was  a demand  for  every  song  he  produced.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  should  have  accumulated 
a handsome  competence,  for  his  songs  sold  by  thou- 
sands. Over  half  a million  copies  of  Old  Folks  At 
Home  alone  were  purchased  by  the  eager  public,  but 
Foster  realized  very  little  from  the  sale  of  this  or  any 
of  his  songs.  He  even  sold  to  George  Christy,  the 
manager  of  the  Christy  Minstrels,  the  right  to  use 
his  name  as  author  and  composer,  on  the  first  edition 
for  $400.  There  were  several  reasons  why  Foster  be- 
came an  easy  mark  for  the  greed  of  certain  publishers. 
He  had  no  ideas  of  business  whatever.  He  was  gentle, 


easy  going  and  easily  persuaded.  Worse  than  all  else, 
he  had  become  dissipated  and  his  habits  and  weakened 
powers  of  resistance  easily  made  him  the  victim  of 
sharp  dealers.  In  the  very  height  of  his  success  he 
often  found  himself  forced  to  part  with  a song  for 
the  trivial  sum  offered  him.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  seek  consolation  in  con- 
viviality. His  lodging  place  was  a cheap  hotel  in  the 
Bowery,  his  principal  resort  a grocery  store,  in  the 
backroom  of  which  he  wrote  rri^ny  a song  upon  wrap- 
ping paper  furnished  him  by  the  proprietor,  who  had 
become  interested  in  him.  It  is  a pitiable  story.  Lov- 
ing music,  he  heard  none.  With  a loving  nature  he 


wandered  the  Bowery  and  saw  no  face  he  knew. 
After  producing  songs,  the  royalties  of  which  should 
have  brought  him  thousands  of  dollars,  he  was  in 
comparative  destitution.  No  wonder  that  he  became 
more  and  more  dissipated.  But  still  he  worked  on  and 
the  pittance  he  got  for  each  new  song  kept  him  alive. 
But  one  day  when  ill  he  stumbled  in  his  room  and 
fell,  from  the  results  of  which  and  his  fever  he  died. 
His  death  occurred  in  1864,  and  he  was  buried  in  Pitts- 
burg. Thus  lived  and  worked  and  died  this  song- 
writer whose  career  reminds  one  in  many  ways  of 
that  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  originality  and  indi- 
viduality of  his  untutored  work  are  a sufficient  proof 
that  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  study  and  his  life 
had  been  happier,  he  could  have  produced  much  greater 
work.  And  yet,  several  of  his  songs,  though  written 
over  half  a century  ago,  arc  still  cherished  by  the 
people  and  retained  in  concert  repertoires. 


FOSTER’S  COMPOSITIONS. 

Foster’s  first  composition  was  the  Tioga  Waltz,  writ- 
ten for  four  flutes,  his  first  song,  Open  Thy  Lattice, 
Love,  written  in  1842.  One  hundred  and  seveny-five 
songs  are  credited  to  him  which  number  probably  does 
not  include  those  he  wrote  in  boyhood.  The.  best 
known  of  these  are  Nellie  Was  a Lady,  Louisiana 
Belle,  Old  Uncle  Ned,  O,  Susanne,  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,  Old  Dog  Tray,  Massa’s  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,  Gentle  Annie,  Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You, 

I Would  Not  Die  in  Springtime,  Come  Where  My  Love 
Lies  Dreaming , I See  Tier  Still  in  my  Dreams,  Old  Black 
Joe,  Laura  Lee,  Old  Folks  at  Home,  O,  Boys  Carry  Me 
Long,  Nellie  Bly,  Nancy  Till,  Maggie  by  my  Side  and 
Ellen  Bayne.  The  melody  of  the  last  named  was  used 
later  for  John  Brown’s  Body.  His  last  song,  written 
in  the  year  he  died,  was  Beautiful  Dreams,  as  already 
stated.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  during  the  Civil 
War  period  Foster  wrote  four  war  songs:  We’re  a Mil- 
lion in  the  Field,  Stand  by  the  Flag,  For  the  Dear  Old 
Flag  I’d  Die  and  Was  My  Brother  in  the  Battle.  That 
they  were  not  better  known  at  the  time  and  since  have 
been  forgotten  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  on  the  one 
hand,  that  in  the  North  war  lyrics  were  as  thick  as 
“the  leaves  in  Vallombrosia,”  and  on  the  other  that 
his  four  lyrics  were  songs  of  occasion  and  were  over- 
shadowed by  his  individual  songs. 

This  much  for  the  life  career  of  Stephen  Collins 
Foster  and  the  products  of  his  talent.  What  of  him  as 
musician  and  man? 

FOSTER  AND  THE  NEGRO  FOLK-SONG. 

Foster  has  sometimes  been  called  the  American  folk- 
song writer,  and  is  usually  designated  as  a writer  of 
negro  melodies.  Neither  of  these  designations  seem  to 
me  correct.  The  only  American  folk-song  singers  have 
been  the  negroes  themselves  when  they  were  in  a state 
of  servitude.  Old  Dan  Tucker , the  words  of  which  are 
familiar,  is  a genuine  sample  of  the  negro  folk-song 
as  well  as  the  old  sacred  slave  song,  Swing  Low,  Sweet 
Chariot.  The  negro  folk-song  had  a fla/or  all  its  own 
as  witness  this  drinking  song: 

De  ladies  in  de  parlor, 

Hey,  come  a rollin’  down — 

A drinking  tea  and  coffee; 

Good  morning,  ladies  all I 
De  gemmen  in  de  kitchen, 

Hey  come  a rollin’  down — 

A drinking  brandy  toddy: 

Good  morning,  ladies  all. 

Or  this  peculiar  lyric: 

“Cow  boy  on  middle  e’  island — 

Ho!  melecty,  ho! 

Cow  boy  on  middle  e’  island — 

Ho!  melecty,  ho! 

Missis  eat  de  green  persimmon. 

Ho!  melecty,  ho!  [Repeat] 

Mouf  all  draiv’d  up  in  a pucker, 

Ho!  melecty,  ho!  [Repeat] 

Staid  so  lite  she  went  to  supper, 

Ho!  melecty,  ho!  [ Repeat  1 
The  negro  folk-songs  are  characterized  by  frequent 
repeated  idiomatic  expressions,  utter  negligence  with 
regard  to  rhyme,  and  a generous  disregard  of  metre  as 
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we..  as  the  constant  iteration  of  the  refrain,  qualities 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  Foster’s  songs. 
These  songs  disappeared  with  the  slavery  system  and 
were  followed  by  W.  Dan  Rice  songs  like  Jump,  Jim 
Croiv,  Dandy  Jim  and  others.  They  had  their  day 
until  O,  Susanne  appeared,  which  left  the  field  to 
Foster.  His  songs  seem  to  me  sentimental  ballads, 
having  the  negro  life  and  habits  for  their  subject 
rather  than  negro  melodies.  Foster  is  said  to  have 
visited  camp  meetings  and  picked  up  some  melodies 
which  he  adapted,  but  most  of  his  melodies  are  his 
own  and  the  words  also  except  in  one  or  two  instances. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  different  from  any  songs 
which  had  appeared  before  ever  their  vogue  was  uni- 
versal. They  even  crossed  the  water  and  were  trans- 
lated into  European  and  Asiatic  languages.  It  may  be 
added  that  nothing  like  them  has  appeared  since  his 
death,  in  this  respect  they  are  unique. 


THE  CHARM  OF  SIMPLICITY. 

He  had  many  imitators  but  none  of 
them  could  equal  him.  His  songs  are  in- 
variably simple  in  construction  but  are 
never  trivial.  Both  the  melody  and  words 
are  refined.  Indeed  there  is  not  a vulgar 
expression  in  any  of  his  songs.  The 
accompaniments  are  also  simple.  The 
general  characteristics  of  his  lyrics  are 
gentleness  and  sweetness,  with  often  a 
touch  of  pathos.  They  are  both  individ- 
ual and  original.  His  songs  indeed  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a reflex  of  his  own 
lovable  traits.  Their  effect  upon  the  pop- 
ular heart  was  shown  over  and  over  again 
when  Patti,  Nilssen,  Paepa-Rose  and  other 
artists  used  them  as  encores.  The  re- 
sponses were  always  more  enthusiastic 
and  fervid  than  the  more  pretentious  pro- 
gram numbers  received.  It  is  well  known 
that  Thackeray  during  his  American  visit 
attended  the  entertainments  of  the  Christy 
Minstrels  in  New  York  more  than  once, 
and  at  a time  when  the  Foster  songs  were 
their  principal  features.  His  tribute  to 
their  effect  is  an  eloquent  one: 

I heard  a humorous  balladist  not  long 
since — a minstrel  until  wool  on  his  head 
and  an  ultra-Ethiopian  complexion — who 
performed  a negro  ballad  that,  I confess, 
moistened  these  spectacles  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner.  They  have  gazed  at 
dozens  of  tragedy  queens,  dying  on  the 
stage  and  expiring  to  appropriate  blank 
verse,  and  1 never  wanted  to  wipe  them. 

7 hey  have  looked  up,  with  deep  respect, 
he  it  said,  to  many  scores  of  clergymen 
in  pulpits,  and  without  being  dimmed,  and 
behold,  a vagabond  with  a corked  face 
and  a banjo  sings  a little  song  and 
strikes  a wild  note  which  sets  the  whole 
heart  thrilling  until  happy  pity. 

STEPHEN  FOSTER,  THE  MAN. 

As  a man,  Foster  was  sensitive,  retiring,  lovable  in 
disposition,  and  unusually  gentle,  and  these  qualities 
which  are  generally  so  much  admired  undoubtedly  in 
his  case  contributed  to  aid  in  his  downfall  and  the 
sad  close  of  his  career.  Though  lie  conferred  happiness 
upon  thousands  he  knew  little  of  happiness  himself. 
Though  the  whole  country  knew  his  songs  few  knew 
him  personally  and  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  the 
least  familiar  sight  to  him  was  a person  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  It  is  a sad  spectacle  that  of  Foster, 
secluded  in  a shabby  Bowery  tavern,  and  haunting  a 
corner  grocery  back  room  because  there  he  could  be 
alone  and  could  depend  upon  the  storekeeper  to  sup- 
ply him  with  wrapping  paper  upon  which  to  write  his 
songs.  And  then  to  sell  his  songs  for  a mere  pittance, 
driven  by  sharp  necessity,  to  customers  who  would 
dispose  of  them  for  a small  fortune!  And  still  keep- 


ing on  the  downward  way,  but  still  working  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together ! And  then  the  end,  alone  and 
sudden!  The  comedy  finished!  I wonder  what  this 
sensitive  and  refined  creature  thought  as  he  penned 
his  last  song,  Beautiful  Dreams.  Were  they  the  dreams 
of  boyhood?  The  dreams  when  he  made  his  first  suc- 
cess? Or  were  they  dreams  of  something  beautiful 
to  come,  as  he  felt  his  end  drawing  near,  when  he 
must  say  good  night: 

The  head  must  bow  and  the  back  zvill  have  to  bend, 
Wherever  the  darky  may  go. 

A few  more  days  and  the  trouble  all  will  end 
On  the  field  where  the  sugar  canes  grow. 

A few  more  days  for  to  tote  the  weary  load 
No  matter,  ’twill  never  be  light, 

A few  more  days  ’ till  we  totter  on  the  road, 

Then  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night. 


He  wrote  the  people’s  songs.  What  higher  or  more 
fitting  tribute  can  be  paid  him ! Said  old  Andrew 
Fletcher,  of  Saltown,  in  a letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose:  “I  knew  a very  wise  man  that  believed 

that  if  a man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads 
he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a 
nation.”  His  life  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Poe, 
“whom  unmerciful  disaster  followed  fast  and  followed 
faster.”  But  his  life  does  not  seem  to  me  such  a 
tragedy,  for  in  Poe’s  case  “My  soul  from  out  that 
shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor,  shall  be  lifted — 
never  more.”  In  Foster’s  case,  the  shadow  was  lifted 
by  song,  for  in  his  songs  there  is  no  word  of  despair 
or  remorse.  There  may  be 

Short  swallow  flights  of  song  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  skin  away 


but  through  them  all  runs  a vein  of  tender  and  refined 
sentiment,  reflex  of  an  inner  serenity  that  could  not 
be  disturbed  by  outward  misfortune,  or  physical  weak- 
ness. 


THREE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MUSICAL 
MEMORIZING. 


BY  WILBUR  FOLLETT  UNGER. 


In  a recent  issue  of  one  of  the  New  York  dailies, 
I read  an  interesting  article  by  that  gifted  writer,  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  which  she  expounded  the  three 
principles  of  human  development,— the  physical,  the 
mental  and  the  spiritual.  And  in  her  own  beautiful 
language,  she  explained  that  it  is  only  by 
combining  the  three  principles  that  we  can 
hope  to  reach  the  ideal  of  perfect  develop- 
ment. 

In  somewhat  like  manner,  may  be  ex- 
plained the  three  principles  of  musical 
memorizing,  the  combination  of  all  three 
of  which  is  necessary  for  successful  effort. 
These  three  principles,  like  the  recipe 
given  by  Mrs.  Wilcox,  are  the  “physical” 
(or  automatic),  the  “mental”  (or  visual), 
and  the  “spiritual”  (or  aural).  Let  us 
take  each  of  these  separately  and  analyze 
it : 

Constant  repetition  of  a certain  act  in- 
evitably produces  a kind  of  “muscular” 
memory,  so-to-speak,  which  is  known  as 
automatic  action.  Thus,  we  are  able  to 
sit  at  the  piano  in  the  dark  and  play  while 
we  converse  with  a friend  at  the  same 
time,  without  thinking  actively  of  a single 
note.  To  test  this  branch  of  your  musioal 
memory,  lay  a table-c’oth  over  the  entire 
keyboard,  and  try  to  play  some  piece  that 
you  have  learned  ; or  some  evening,  turn 
out  the  lights  in  your  music  room  and  try 
to  play  in  the  dark. 

By  the  visual  or  mental  memory,  we 
recall  the  printed  page  just  as  we  call  to 
mind  the  image  of  a picture  of  the  face 
of  an  absent  friend.  Just  as  the  lens  of 
a camera  fixes  the  image  of  the  object  it 
faces  upon  the  sensitized  plate  or  film,  so 
should  the  pupil’s  eyes  fasten  upon  his 
brain  the  impression  of  the  printed  notes. 
To  test  your  ability  in  this,  look  at  a 
measure  or  two  of  music  for  a few 
minutes,  concentrating  your  mind  upon  it; 
then  putting  it  aside  try  to  play  the 
passage,  and  see  how  faithful  your  repro- 
duction is. 

In  the  “aural”  or,  as  I like  to  term  it. 
“spiritual”  method  (for  it  is  certainly  not 
connected  with  physical  hearing),  one  listens  to  the 
melodies  and  harmonies  and  reproduces  them  in  like 
manner  to  the  pianist  who  “plays  by  ear.”  To  prove 
whether  you  have  a good  “ear”  for  music  or  not,  ask 
some  friends  to  “dictate”  a line  of  music  to  you ; that  is, 
to  sing  or  play  over  a tune  that  you  have  never  heard 
before,  and  then  try  to  write  it  on  paper,  or,  if  you 
cannot  do  that,  to  play  it  or  sing  it  yourself. 

It  is  true  that  some  pianists  memorize  more  easily 
than  others,  but  it  is  certain  that  any  student  who 
earnestly  desires  to  accomplish  this  end.  and  who  com- 
bines these  three  principles,  will  by  patient  practice 
be  successful. 


The  artwork  which  through  all  ages  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  complete  is  the  drama ; because  in  the 
drama  the  highest  and  deepest  artistic  purposes  can  be 
given  the  proper  expression. — Richard  Wagner. 


"Foster  haunted  the  back  room  of  a corner  grocery  because  there  he  could  be  alone  and 
could  depend  upon  the  storekeeper  to  supply  him  with  wrapping- 
paper  upon  which  to  write  his  songs." 
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DR.  MASON’S  PERIOD. 

Looking  over  the  great  sea  of  history  one  views 
an  interminable  expanse  of  waves.  Waves  of 
war  and  waves  of  peace.  Waves  of  human  in- 
dustry and  waves  of  idleness.  Waves  of  bril- 
liance in  human  achievement  and  waves  of 
mediocrity.  Following  our  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  there  was  in  this  country  what  was 
called  an  ‘‘era  of  good  feeling.”  The  making  of  a 
new  country  was  a big  task  for  big  men,  and  they  were 
not  wanting  in  our  early  national  history.  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Andrew  Jackson 
(“Old  Hickory”)  were  types  of  Americans  singularly 
representative  of  the  youthful  vigor  and  force  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  our 
musical  culture  of  the  time  we  should  find  such  a stal- 
wart as  Lowell  Mason  who  in  many  ways  was  not 
unlike  the  great  statesmen  of  the  period  in  his  cease- 
less industry,  his  breadth  of  view,  his  native  keenness 
and  his  patriotic  desire  to  do  something  of  permanent 
value  for  his  country. 

DR.  MASON'S  ANCESTRY. 

Dr.  William  Mason,  was  the  third  son  of  Lowell 
Mason,  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  and  of  Abigail  Gregory,  of 
Westborough,  Mass.,  his  wife.  Both  parents  were  of 
a long  line  of  New  England  ancestry.  In  1830,  Robert 
Mason,  an  Englishman,  came  to  the  United  States  and 
landed’  at  Salem.  His  son  Thomas  settled  in  Medfield, 
Mass.,  and  the  homestead  lands  he  acquired  have  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Mason  family  ever 
since.  When  the  village  of  Medfield  was  burned  by 
the  Indians  in  1676  Thomas  Mason  and  two  of  his  sons 
were  slaughtered.  Lowell  Mason  was  born  January 
8,  1792.  He  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  music 
by  local  teachers,  and  when  the  young  man  went  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  take  a position  he  became  the  pupil 
of  F.  L.  Abel,  who  encouraged  him  to  compose  hymns. 
In  1822  he  published  a collection  of  music  known  as 
The  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn’s  Society’s  Collection 
of  Music.  This  was  remarkably  successful  and  was 
widely  used  in  the  choirs  and  the  singing  schools  of  th 
day.  Such  works  were  in  great  demand  in  that  daj 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  one  of  his  books 
brought  him  the  sum  of  $100,000.00  in  royalties.  This 
sum  seems  inconsiderable  when  we  remember  how  ex- 
tensively Dr.  Mason’s  hymns,  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee 
Greenland’s  Icy  Mountains,  Boylston,  Hebron,  Olivet 
and  others  have  been  sung,  and  the  comfort  and  in- 
spiration they  have  brought  to  thousands. 

Dr.  Lowell  Mason’s  efforts  to  promote  musical  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  were  too  important  to  esti- 
mate. He  worked  night  and  day  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  music.  Even  in  Boston  he  was  obliged  to  serve 
without  pay  for  one  year  to  convince  the  City  Council 
that  music  in  the  schools  deserved  public  support. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  ASSEMBLIES. 

Another  innovation  of  Lowell  Mason  was  his  plan  of 
assembling  music  teachers  in  classes.  At  his  Academy 
of  Music  in  Boston  teachers  came  from  most  of  the 
eastern  States  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  their  musi- 
cal information.  In  1837  he  went  abroad  and  learned 
much  from  European  methods.  His  published  experi- 
ences, Musical  Letters  from  Abroad,  all  show  that  he 
was  in  many  ways  far  in  advance  of  his  contemporary 
Americans  in  his  appreciation  of  what  was  needed  for 
the  music  of  America  of  that  time.  Indeed,  it  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Lowell  Mason,  George  J.  Webb 
and  Henry  Schmidt  that  the  first  Beethoven  Sym- 
phony performance  took  place  in  America  in  1841,  when 
the  Fifth  was  given  with  the  aid  of  a symphony  or- 
chestra of  twenty-three  men,  conducted  by  Henry 
Schmidt. 

After  a long  life  of  constant  activity  and  real  value 
to  American  music,  Lowell  Mason  died  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  in  1872.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Barachias 
Mason,  grandfather  of  Lowell  Mason,  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  as  long  ago  as  1742,  was  a 
well-known  teacher  of  singing  schools.  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  the  well-known  writer  and  composer,  and  Flenry 
Mason,  are  nephews  of  Dr.  William  Mason. 


1829— THE  REAL  WM.  MASON— 1908 


“The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  for 
students  of  the  piano  to  go  abroad  to  complete  a musi- 
cal education.” — Dr.  Mason  in  1901. 


EARLY  YEARS. 

Dr.  William  Mason  was  born  in  Boston,  January  4, 
1829.  His  father  was  then  organist  of  the  Bowdoin 
Street  Congregational  Church,  in  Boston.  When  the 
boy  was  a tiny  tot  of  seven  Lowell  Mason  placed  him 
upon  the  organ  bench  and  let  him  play  the  hymn 
Boylston  while  the  choir  sang.  His  instruction  had 
come  principally  from  his  mother,  although  his  whole 
home  atmosphere  was  musical. 

Lowell  Mason  saw  a valuable  asset  in  his  son,  and 
took  him  to  frequent  conventions  where  the  boy  played 
the  piano  accompaniments.  The  boy’s  next  teacher  was 
a congregational  clergyman  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Thayer.  There  he  commenced  playing  the  organ 
for  the  church  services,  and  this  short.y  led  to  a reg- 
ular appointment  as  organist  of  a congregational 
church  in  Boston. 

William  Mason’s  first  public  appearance  as  a pianist 
took  place  in  1846  at  the  Odeon  in  Boston,  where  Ik 
performed  the  accompaniment  for  a string  quartet. 

At  this  time  Henry  Schmidt,  a violinist,  who  also 
taught  piano,  was  one  of  the  leading  musicians  of  Bos- 
ton, and  young  Mason  was  placed  under  his  care.  A 
tale  of  student  days  is  given  in  Dr.  Mason’s  very  in- 
teresting Memories  of  a Musical  Life.  The  boy  dreaded 
regular  practice  and  would  far  rather  spend  his  time  in 
improvization.  Schmidt  scolded  him  for  it.  Accordingly 
William  prepared  the  next  lesson  with  especial  care 
When  the  lesson  time  came  he  was  nervous  and  wa: 
again  scolded  for  failure  to  practice.  This  made  hin 
indignant  and  he  neglected  his  practice  entirely.  Whei 
the  next  lesson  came  he  played  so  well  that  his  teache> 
complimented  him,  and  it  was  then  that  the  studen 
learned  that  practice  may  not  show  its  real  worth  at 
once,  but  may  affect  later  work  in  an  astonishing  way. 

YEARS  ABROAD. 

In  1849  William  Mason  set  out  for  Bremen  on  the 
side-wheel  steamer  Herrmann.  It  wi.l  be  remembered 
that  this  was  the  year  of  the  famous  insurrection  in 
Saxony,  in  which  Richard  Wagner  took  an  unfortunate 
part.  Mason  had  planned  to  study  with  Moschcles  in 
Leipsic,  but  abandoned  it  for  a trip  to  Paris,  where  he 
had  a chance  meeting  with  Meyerbeer.  From  Paris  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  stayed  for  a time  with  the 
music  publisher  Schuberth.  Schuberth  took  a great  in- 


terest in  the  talented  boy  and  suggested  that  he 
dedicate  a recently  written  piece,  Les  P erics  de 
Rosce,  to  Liszt.  Liszt,  at  the  instigation  of 
Schuberth,  accepted  the  dedication,  and  with  this 
encouragement  the  young  man  felt  emboldened 
■to  write  to  the  greatest  pianist  of  the  time,  and 
ask  if  he  might  become  a pupil  of  the  master. 
The  reply  came  couched  in  such  words  that  Mason  mis- 
understood Liszt’s  meaning.  The  result  was  that  in- 
stead of  going  at  once  to  Weimar  to  become  a pupil 
he  deferred  this  until  four  years  yater.  He  did, 
however,  visit  Liszt  at  Weimar  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Goethe  Festival,  and  was  most  cordially  received. 

IN  LEIPSIC. 

In  Leipsic  Liszt  first  studied  with  Moscheles.  Mos- 
cheles  had  been  a pupil  of  Dionysius  W’eber,  who 
had  been  so  conservative  that  he  abhorred  Beethoven. 
Mason  was  accordingly  surprised  to  find  that  Moscheles 
had  himself  turned  into  a conservative  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Chopin.  In  later  years  the  famous 
American  teacher  wrote,  “They  forget  that  in  their 
youths  they  laughed  at  or  criticized  their  elders  for 
the  same  pedantry  of  which  they  themselves  afterward 
became  guilty.” 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  young  Mason  to  me«t 
and  converse  with  many  famous  musicians,  among  the 
first  of  whom  was  Robert  Schumann,  who  gave  him 
his  autograph. 

While  in  Leipsic  Mason  studied  with  Moritz  Haupt- 
mann in  harmony  and  counterpoint,  and  with  Ernst 
Friedrich  Richter  in  instrumentation.  Hauptmann,  by 
the  way,  was  induced  to  examine  a book  of  Lowell 
Mason’s  hymns,  etc.,  and  after  a careful  perusal  re- 
ported that  he  was  very  much  gratified  with  the  har- 
monies and  the  leading  of  the  voices  adopted  by  the 
American  composer. 

In  1852  Mason  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  a brother 
of  Richard  Wagner  (Albert  Wagner),  and  in  this  way 
found  an  introduction  to  the  master,  who  was  just  then 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a great  composer.  The 
meeting  came  about  in  Zurich  while  young  Mason  was 
on  a tour  with  his  parents.  Wagner  made  a very  great 
impression  upon  the  American  student.  Mason  found 
him  "more  like  an  American  than  a German,”  and  tells 
of  a long  fluent  monologue  in  which  Wagner  devoted 
himself  to  Mendelssohn.  Wagner  invited  Mason  to  go 
on  a foot  tour  with  him,  but  this  was  not  possible  be- 
cause Lowell  Mason  and  his  wife  were  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  their  son  as  an  interpreter. 

WITH  DREYSCHOCK  IN  PRAGUE. 

In  1850  Mason  went  to  Prague,  Bohemia,  to  study  with 
Dreyschock  who  at  that  time  had  a great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  technic,  particularly  octave  playing.  Mason  re- 
mained with  him  for  over  a year  taking  three  lessons  a 
week  and  practicing  five  hours  a day.  Before  leaving,  the 
American  pianist  appeared  at  a public  concert  in  Prague, 
playing  Dreyschock’s  Salut  d Vienne. 

In  1852  Mason  spent  the  better  part  of  the  Winter  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main  where  he  met  many  interesting  musi- 
cians, among  them  Anton  Schindler.  Beethoven’s  friend. 
In  the  following  January  he  was  invited  to  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  to  go  to  London  to  play  at  a concert  at  Exeter 
Hall. 

WITH  LISZT  AT  WEIMAR. 

In  April,  1853,  Mason  decided  to  make  another  at- 
tempt to  study  with  Franz  Liszt,  and  accordingly  went 
direct  to  Weimar.  Liszt  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  waiting  for  him  to  come  for  four  years.  Mason, 
much  astonished,  then  learned  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
master’s  letter.  At  the  time  Liszt  had  only  two  other 
pupils,  Karl  Klindworth  and  Dionys  Pruckner,  Joachim, 
Raff  and  Hans  von  Billow,  however,  frequently  came 
hack  to  the  lessons,  which  were  never  given  at  set 
hours  and  which  were  free  to  the  pupils,  Liszt  receiv- 
ing his  income  from  other  sources.  Raff  became  very 
much  attached  to  Mason,  and  when,  nineteen  years 
later,  Mason  visited  him  in  Frankfurt  Raff  ceased  his 
lessons  the  moment  he  heard  that  he  had  arrived  and 
came  running  downstairs  to  greet  his  old  friend  by 
flinging  his  arms  around  his  neck  and  hugging  him. 
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DR.  MASON  AT  THE  PIANO. 


DEBUT  IN  THE  HOMELAND. 

In  1854  Dr.  Mason  re- 
turned to  America  with 
his  parents  and  settled  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  a suburb 
of  New  York  City.  He 
determined  to  undertake 
an  American  tour,  but 
met  the  difficulty  of  per- 
suading the  public  that  a 
whole  evening  of  piano 
playing  not  interspersed 
with  singing  or  some 
other  form  of  music 
could  be  made  interest- 
ing. Even  Gottchalk  de- 

william  mason  as  a boy.  pended  upon  assistance 

of  this  kind,  and  the 
piano  recital  was  altogether  new  to  America.  A part 
of  his  program  was  to  improvise  upon  themes  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  audience.  Some  of  his  work 
was  done  in  the  Middle  West  at  a time  when  that 
came  not'  so  far  from  the  frontiers  of  our  settled  sec- 
tions. Once  when  the  heat  had  been  excessive  he  had. 
the  bravery  to  appear  in  a costume  composed  of  the 
upper  part  of  a linen  “duster”  in  lieu  of  a dress  coat. 

While  the  programs  of  the  time  were  more  or 
less  primitive  Mason  always  saw  to  it  that  there 
were  representative  numbers  by  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Beethoven,  Bach  and  Schumann,  but  it  must 
have  been  very  strange  for  the  young  man  so 
recently  emerged  from  the  great  music  centres 
of  Germany  to  have  his  audiences  request  him 
to  edify  them  by  playing  Yankee  Doodle  with 
one  hand  and  Old  Hundred  with  the  other. 


WORK  IN  MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Mason  started  his  work  in 
music  teaching,  which  continued  for  half  a cen- 
tury. His  first  position  was  in  a fashionable 
school  for  girls  in  New  York.  He  was  equipped 
with  the  best  imaginable  training  in  music,  a 
life  long  association  with  famous  musical  peo- 
ple, a natural  tendency  to  investigate  technical 
problems  seriously  and  conscientiously,  and  a 
similar  native  ingenuity  in  devising  special 
exercises  based  upon  scientific  principles  to 
solve  troublesome  matters.  From  the  very 
start  he  found  that  a proper  attention  to 
rhythm  in  all  his  technical  exercises  was  very 
essential. 


INGENIOUS  TECHNICAL  EXERCISES. 

He  also  introduced  the  use  of  the  full  arm  in  such  a 
manner  that  a particularly  responsive  touch  was  in- 
sured. Next  he  employed  the  famous  two-finger  exer- 
cise through  various  forms  in  such  manner  that  very 
rapid  results  ensued.  This  exercise  was  highly  en- 
dorsed by  Franz  Liszt,  who  also  used  it  in  his  own 
daily  practice  as  a time-saver  in  technic.  Finally  Mason 
saw  the  necessity  for  the  publication  of  his  valuable 
exercises  in  book  form,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  this 
was  Touch  and  Technic,  a work  in  four  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  two-finger  exercise, 
the  second  to  scales,  the  third  to  arpeggios  and  the 
fourth  to  octaves  and  bravoura  playing.  Up  to  that 
time  books  upon  technic  had  been  very  much  the  same 
in  all  essential  details.  Here  at  last  was  a work  rep- 
resenting new  and  original  thought  with  explanatory 
notes  written  by  an  able  teacher.  Practical  teachers 
saw  at  once  that  there  were  ideas  and  exercises  of  a 
new  and  most  interesting  character.  The  work  was 
exceptionally  successful  from  the  start,  and  has  won 
the  highest  praise,  not  only  from  Liszt,  Joseffy,  Gabrilo- 
witsch,  Paderewski  and  other  great  virtuosos,  but  from 
thousands  of  teachers  who  employ  it  constantly  in  their 
daily  work. 


A MASON  PROGRAM. 

Many  of  the  compositions  of  Dr.  Mason  which  have 
become  popular  are  far  from  being  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a representative  list: 

Grade 


Danse  Rustique,  Opus  16 6 

Danse  Rustique,  Opus  16  (four  hands) 5 

Home,  Sweet  Home  (to  be  played  with  one 

finger  as  a pedal  study)  4 

Monody,  Opus  13 5 

Prelude  in  F,  Opus  46,  No.  2 6 

Silver  Spring,  Opus  6 8 

Spring  Dawn,  Mazurka  Caprice,  Opus  20 6 

Toccatina,  Opus  46,  No.  1 7 

Sabotiere  (Dance  of  the  Sabotsl 6 

Danse  Antique,  Opus  38 3 

An  Matin,  Reverie 3 

Ballade  and  Barcarolle 3 

Novelette  6 

Serenata  (from  a piece  for  piano  and  ’cello)..  4 
Two  Album  Leaves,  Opus  45 4 


Dr.  Mason  also  did  splendid  service  in  editing  new 
editions  of  famous  masterpieces  for  the  piano. 


THEODORE  THOMAS. 

In  the  fifties  Mason  as- 
sociated himself  with  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  Joseph  Mos- 
enthal,  Carl  Bergmann  and 
George  Matzka  in  chambei 
music  concerts,  which  were 
given  with  great  success  al 
Dodworth's  Hall  at  Broad 
way  and  Eleventh  Street, 

New  York.  The  club  was 
most  progressive  in  its  pro- 
grams, Brahm's  Trio  for 
piano,  violin  and  ’cello  be- 
ing one  of  the  numbers 
played  in  ISoo  at  the  firs! 
public  concert.  The  quar- 
tet was  known  as  the  11a- 
sou-Thomas  quartet  and 
made  innumerable  success- 
ful appearances.  Their 
programs  were  perhaps  of 
a higher  order  than  those 
of  either  Gottschalk  or 
Thalberg  who  had  long  been  the  lions  of  New  York. 

Mason  knew  Gottschalk  very  well  indeed  and  tells  how 
the  older  pianist  advised  him'  to  avoid  Schumann  because 
his  music  lacked  “melody,  spontaneity  and  naivete.”  Mason 
speaks  of  Gottschalk's  clear,  sparkling  playing  in  the  high- 
est terms  but  makes  a point  of  declaring  that  Gottschalk 
was  incapable  as  an  interpreter  of  classical  music. 

Thalberg  and  Mason  were  the  best  of  friends.  The 
former  lived  in  the  home  of  Mason’s  brother  at  East  Orange 
for  some  weeks  and  Mason  was  in  daily  association  with 
him,  playing  duets  with  him  and  in  fact  learning  much 
from  the  great  contemporary  of  Liszt.  Mason  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Tbalberg's  very  fluent  technic  was 
the  result  of  not  striking  the  keys  from  too  great  a 
height. 


WILLIAM  MASON 
at  the  age  of  eighteen. 


A REMARKABLE  CAREER. 

Dr.  Mason’s  eighty  years  enabled  him  to  view  the 
development  of  music  in  America  from  a standpoint 
which  few  other  men 
possessed.  His  personal- 
ity was  such  that  he  made 
many  friends,  and  from 
them  he  learned  their 
most  intimate  views.  All 
the  American  musicians 
of  note  he  knew  as  his 
brothers.  Among  his  in- 
timates were  W.  H.  Sher- 
wood, W.  S.  B.  Matthews 
and  E.  M.  Bowman,  none 
of  whom  survived  him 
by  many  years.  His  pu- 
pils have  been  exception- 
ally successful  as  pianists. 

Dr.  Mason’s  playing  was 
particularly  clear  and 
clean.  Every  phrase  was  finely  cut,  and  his  inborn 
rhythmic  sense  and  delightful  touch  gave  it  a charm 
that  many  will  never  forget.  E.  M.  Bowman  described 
it  in  these  words : 

“To  him  music  was  the  art  beautiful.  Tone  that  was 
strident  or  noisy,  effects  that  were  extravagant  and 
bizarre,  found  no  toleration  in  his  playing,  his  teach- 
ing, or  his  hearing.” 

The  wide  span  of  his  life  took  him  from  the 
days  of  Moscheles  and  Dreyschock  to  those  of 
his  later  intimates,  Hans  von  Billow,  Edvard 
Grieg  and  I.  J.  Paderewski.  His  artistic 
sympathy  touched  all  boundaries  of  his  art. 

In  1872  Yale  University  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  upon  Mason 
in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  for 
music  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Mason  died  in  New  York  of  heart  dis- 
ease, July  14th,  1908,  beloved  by  hosts  of 
friends  and  pupils. 


DR.  LOWELL  MASON. 
Father  of  William  Mason. 


DR.  MASON’S  COMPOSITIONS. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Mason  is  very  greatly 
under-appreciated  as  a composer.  He  had  a 
distinctive  style  in  many  of  his  works,  and  his 
melodies  are  often  rich  and  spontaneous.  While 
he  did  not  succeed  in  leaving  us  anything  of 
permanent  value  in  the  so-called  larger  forms, 
there  are  many  of  his  pianoforte  works  which 
are  marked  by  a finish  and  character  which 
place  them  among  the  finest  pieces  composed 
for  the  instrument. 

As  a composer  Dr.  Mason  holds  a unique 
position.  It  was  possible  for  him  to  cater  to 
the  public  taste  to  the  extent  of  writing  a somewhat 
bizarre  galop  after  the  fashion  of  the  concert  pieces 
of  the  time.  We  must  remember  that  in  a growing 
country  there  must  be  log  cabins  before  there  can  be 
palaces  and  temples.  At  no  time,  however,  did  Dr. 
Mason  stoop  to  mercenary  depths,  but  he  was  not  j 
above  taking  little  themes  like  Malbrook  (IV e Won’t 
Get  Home  Until  Morning) , Buy  a Broom  and  Polly 
Hopkins,  and  making  a very  charming  series  of  first 
grade  duets  from  them. 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN. 

In  1854  Mason  met  Rubinstein  in  Weimar  and  a 
strong  friendship  between  the  two  men  was  the  result. 
When  Rubinstein  came  to  America,  in  1872,  he  nat- 
urally saw  a great  deal  of  Mason,  who  in  turn  was 
only  too  glad  to  cultivate  such  a friendship.  Upon  his 
departure  for  Europe  Rubinstein  proudly  displayed  a 
set  of  variations  upon  the  theme  of  Yankee  Doodle 
which  he  had  dedicated  to  Mason.  Some  years  later 
Paderewski,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Rubinstein  varia- 
tions, surprised  Mason  by  informing  him  that  he  had 
written  a Yankee  Doodle  phantasie  and  intended  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  American  pianist.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  Dr.  Mason  explained  that  Yankee  Doodle, 
while  inspiriting,  was  not  our  national  anthem. 


NOTED  CONTEMPORARIES  AND  COLLEAGUES  OF  DR.  MASON. 
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Interesting  Studies  in  Piano  Touch 


By  the  distinguished  American 
Pianist  — Teacher —Composer 

HENRY  HOLDEN  HUSS 


[Henry  Holden  Huss  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  June 
21,  1862.  His  father  was  a musician  of  note  and  taught 
his  son  during  the  early  years.  Later  Mr.  Huss  studied 
with  the  American  specialist  in  Theory,  0.  B.  Boise,  and 
then  at  the  Munich  conservatory  under  Rheinberger.  He 
has  written  works  in  larger  form  which  have  been  per- 
formed by  foremost  American  symphony  orchestras.  He 
has  also  appeared  as  solo  pianist  with  leading  orchestras. 
He  married  the  accomplished  singer,  Ilildegarde  Hofmann, 
and  settled  in  New  York  City,  teaching  and  giving  note- 
worthy recitals  in  conjunction  with  his  wife. — Editor  of 
The  Etude.] 

A noted  police  magistrate  in  one  of  our  largest 
American  cities  remarked  that,  after  an  extended  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  thousands  of  cases  which  had  come  before  him 
an  overwhelming  percentage  had  wrong  as  well  as 
right  on  both  sides.  So  it  seems  to  the  writer  on  the 
important  and  vexed  question  of  artistic  piano  touch — 
with,  roughly  speaking,  two  widely  different  points 
of  view  taken  by  very  well-known  and  famous  pianists 
— both  sides  are  in  the  right  to  a certain  extent. 

Let  us  see  what  these  two  points  of  view  are.  One 
side  finds  the  solution  and  explanation  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  artistic  piano  touch  in  a purely  esthetic 
aspect  of  the  question.  They  hold  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  between  one  person’s  touch  and 
another’s,  that  the  quality  of  tone  is  the  same  how- 
soever the  impulse  is  given  the  hammer  to  set  the 
string  in  vibration.  Some  musicians  of  this  cult  ac- 
tually’take  such  an  extreme  and  false  position  as  to 
claim  that  an  untutored  child’s  touch  and  the  touch 
of  a cultured  pianist  are  identical,  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  child  has 
no  artistic  standards,  no  trained  emotionality,  no  power 
of  subtle  gradation,  no  experience;  while  the  artist 
has  all  these  in  a highly  refined  degree.  If  I should 
give  the  name  of  the  famous  pianist  who  is  said  to 
have  taken  substantially  the  above  position,  the  readers 
of  The  Etude  would  gasp  with  incredulous  amazement. 

The  other  “camp”  maintains  that  artistic  piano  touch 
can  be  taught  to  anyone,  that  it  is  only  a question  of 
the  adjustment  and  use  of  finger  muscles,  the  weight 
of  the  arm,  etc.,  used  in  certain  fixed  ways;  and  that 
it  is  not  at  all  a question  of  taste,  artistic  judgment 
and  temperament,  etc.  Now,  as  the  musical  doctors 
have  held  and  are  still  holding  such  contradictory 
opinions,  how  can  the  inexperienced  student  of  the 
piano  arrive  at  a satisfactory  solution  of  this  vitally 
important  question?  Like  our  police  justice,  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  there  is  right  on  both  sides.  In  other 
words,  that  it  is  a judicious  blend  (as  painters  would 
say)  of  science  and  art,  of  nicely  adjusted  muscle 
action  and  emotion,  and  poetical  feeling.  (It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  just  how  many  ounces  of  each!!) 
A propos  of  the  last  sentence,  I was  told  recently  that 
a famous  technical  pianist,  who  had  been  repeatedly 
criticised  for  his  want  of  temperament,  finally  got 
very  much  worked  up  on  the  question  and  plaintively 
said  to  a friend,  “I  must  study  harder  than  ever  this 
summer,  and  get  some  temperament  into  my  playing.” 
One  is  tempted  to  inquire  if  he  expected  to  purchase 
it  in  pound  packages  at  the  corner  grocery ! 

MUSICAL  TOUCH  A MATTER  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

You  will  hear  some  teachers  say,  “A  touch  cannot 
be  taught,  one  must  have  a natural  aptitude  for  it,”  etc. 
This  is  old-fashioned  and  frankly  erroneous.  It  is 
true  that  musical  taste,  etc.,  can  only  be  developed  and 
not  created  by  the  teacher;  but  given  a reasonable 


amount  of  musical  aptitude,  it  is  possible — if  the  teacher 
knows  how — to  teach  a pupil  to  sing  a melody  on  the 
piano  with  the  fingers,  as  well  as  to  play  staccato  and 
legato.  It  is  surely  important  to  commence  the  study 
of  artistic  touch  very  early  in  the  student’s  career. 


Henry  Holden  Huss. 


This  necessitates  an  artistic  teacher  to  start  with.  A 
sane  parent  does  not  believe  that  any  kind  of  food 
made  by  an  inexperienced  manufacturer  and  prepared 
by  an  inexperienced  cook  is  good  enough  for  a little 
child’s  nourishment  and  physical  growth ; therefore  a 
sane  parent  ought  also  to  realize  that  it  takes  an  ex- 
perienced and  cultured  teacher  to  properly  teach  a 
child  the  difficult  art  of  playing  on  the  piano.  It  is 
really  tragic  to  think  of  the  time  and  money  wasted 
by  subjecting  a young  and  tender  and  ardent  child  to 
the  bungling,  inexperienced  or  wrongly-taught  teachers’ 
faulty  methods.  I know  that  many  teachers  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  important  touches  in  modern 
piano  playing — melody  pressure  touch — should  not  be 
taught  to  children, 'but  I have  myself  often  heard  chil- 
dren of  average  talent,  seven  and  eight  years  old,  play 
with  a delicate  pressure  touch,  with  relaxed  arm  mus- 
cles, etc.,  in  a way  that  gave  positive  pleasure  to 
musical  hearers.  It  seems  to  the  writer  cruel  and 
nonsensical  that  at  the  very  age  when  the  human  flower 
can  drinx  in  impressions  with  the  most  wonderfully 
responsive  eagerness,  when  muscles  are  tender  and 
pliant,  a child  should  be  taught  to  play  like  a very 
inferior  piano,  because,  forsooth,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
its  full  development  1 What  folly  1 


MUSCULAR  ACTION  AND  TRAINED  TASTE. 

This  article  is  not  designed  to  teach  the  subtle  art 
of  touch;  it  is  only  a series  of  observations  on  the  two 
points  of  view  on  this  subject.  The  writer  does  not 
believe  that  the  subject  can  be  adequately  and  fully 
taught  by  the  printed  page  alone  (many  advertisements 
to  the  contrary).  Of  course,  it  has  ofttimes  been 
proved  abundantly  possible  to  derive  much  real  help 
on  the  subject  from  books  and  articles  written  by 
practical  teachers  ( not  by  theoretical  penny-a-liners). 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  contention,  that  artistic 
touch  is  a marriage  of  controlled  muscle  action  and 
trained  emotion  and  taste.  In  order  to  do  this,  let  us 
consider  again  the  physical  aspect  of  touch  for  a 
moment.  It  seems  pretty  well  established  by  scientific 
experiment  that  if  a key  on  the  piano  is  struck  with 
too  much  force,  and  with  the  muscles  in  a stiff  and 
unrelaxed  state,  the  resultant  tone  is  harsh  and 
has  unsympathetic  overtones  combined  with  the  sym- 
pathetic ones  in  the  octave  fifth  and  third,  etc.  So 
it  seems,  in  spite  of  the  asseverations  to  the  contrary, 
that  if  we  wish  to  produce  a broad  singing  tone,  we 
can  best  accomplish  this  by  pressing  the  key  down 
moderately  quickly,  not  only  with  the  aid  of  the  fingers, 
but  also  with  the  weight  of  the  arm.  The  reason  that 
the  tone  of  some  otherwise  clever  and  technically 
endowed  pianists  is  flat  and  comparatively  white  and 
flutelike  in  quality,  lacking  the  round,  singing  tone  of 
the  violoncello  or  French  horn,  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  lack  of  the  above-mentioned  finger  pressure  com- 
bined with  the  weight  of  the  arm  causing  the  depres- 
sion of  the  key.  Let  us  emphasize  this  point:  the  arm 
pressure  is  only  used  at  the  moment  the  key  is  pressed ; 
immediately  after  this  the  arm  should  resume  its  re- 
laxed condition.  It  is  most  fortunate,  for  the  rapid 
and  right  and  normal  development  of  piano  technique — 
and  most  especially  of  touch — that  this  question  of  the 
proper  relaxation  of  the  muscles  is  receiving  more 
and  more  attention,  and  is  being  more  and  more  uni- 
versally believed  by  all  artistically  and  scientifically 
trained  piano  teachers  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite 
of  a normal  piano  technique,  and  especally  of  a 
beautiful  touch.  1 have  recently  been  asked  to  serve 
on  the  committee  which  is  endeavoring  to  suggest  the 
essential  requirements  expected  of  a piano  teacher  who 
shall  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association.  We  of  the  committee 
placed  first  and  foremost,  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
requirements,  a thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  use,  and 
teach  the  use  of,  the  proper  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
used  in  playing  the  piano.  A propos  of  this,  it  is  very 
significant  to  observe  one  of  the  greatest  of  pianists  of 
all  times,  Ignace  J.  Paderewski.  When  he  is  holding 
out  a sustained  melody  note  like  the  dotted  quarter 
note  G in  the  beginning  of  the  well-known  E fiat  Noc- 
turne of  Chopin,  lie  will  raise  and  depress  his  wrist 
rapidly  several  times ; doubtless  in  order  to  maintain 
thoroughly  the  relaxed  state  of  the  playing  muscles. 


No.  I. 


(A  second  section  of  Mr.  Muss’s  article  dealing  with 
other  phases  of  touch,  modern  pedaling,  etc.,  will 
appear  in  a later  issue.) 
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A Legion  of  Music  Workers  in  America 

A Wonderful  Record  Which  Should  Stir  the  Patriotic 
Pride  of  All  American  Music  Lovers 


This  is  not  a "Who's  Who  in  Music.”  The  sole  ob- 
ject in  presenting  this  list  of  live  hundred  and  more 
names  is  that  of  indicating  to  our  readers  what  an 
immense  amount  of  splendid  effort  has  gone  forth  for 
musical  work  in  our  country  in  recent  years.  I his  list 
does  not  include  the  names  of  men  and  women  men- 
tioned in  other  places  in  this  journal.  Nor  does  it 
comprise  more  than  a mere  fraction  of  those  who  are 
equally  entitled  to  representation  in  such  a list.  There 
are  men  in  this  record  who  have  conducted  some  of 
the  finest  of  our  symphony  orchestras,  others  are  re- 
markably fine  composers,  others  are  teachers  of  wide 
renown,  others  have  won  reputations  as  writers,  tier- 
formers,  singers,  etc.  Many  are  quite  as  important  as 
those  whose  portraits  are  presented  in  this  issue. 
There  are  at  least  twenty  thousand  finely  trained  music 
workers  now  actively  engaged  in  America  offering 
opportunities  for  music  study  unexcelled  in  the  world. 

Can  any  American  look  at  such  a record,  and  think 
of  the  legion  of  others  equally  entitled  to  he  on  such 
a list,  without  a thrill  of  patriotic  pride?  Note  that  we 
have  included  the  names  of  many  men  and  women  of 
foreign  birth.  The  foreign  horn  musician  who  elects 
to  come  to  America,  bring  up  his  family  here,  become 
an  American  citizen,  give  his  life  to  our  musical  ideals, 
becomes  an  American  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  All 
hail  to  them!  They  bear  an  entirely  different  relation 
to  our  country  from  that  of  the  touring  artist  who 
comes,  clears  up  a fortune,  and  then  returns  home  to 
spend  his  earnings. 

It  would  require  an  Etude  five  or  six  times  the  size 
of  this  one  to  do  justice  to  all.  The  list  might  he 
extended  interminably.  For  instance,  Alberto  Jonas, 
Antonin  Dvorak,  Leopold  Godowski,  Alexander  von 
Fielitz,  Ferrucio  Busoni,  Xavier  Scharwenka  have  all 
spent  years  in  America  which  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  country.  These  men,  however,  have 
returned  to  Europe  to  continue  their  work. 

AMERICAN-BORN  MUSIC  WORKERS. 

Among  noted  American  composers,  writers,  teachers 
and  performers  are  such  able  musicians  as  Richard 
Aldrich,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  Perley  Dunn  Aldrich,  Frank 
P.  Atherton,  E.  E.  Ayres,  Paul  Ambrose,  N.  H.  Allen, 
Cecile  Ayres,  E.  L.  Ashford,  Mark  Andrews,  Warren 
Andrews,  Addison  F.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams, 
A.  M.  Abell,  Milton  and  Sargent  Aborn. 

S.  A.  Baldwin,  Arthur  Bird,  Lillian  Blauvelt,  Theo- 
dore Baker,  O.  B.  Boise,  F.  H Brackett,  J.  Hyatt 
Brewer,  G.  F.  Bristow,  Howard  A.  Brockwav,  Fred- 
erick Field  Bullard,  G.  A.  Burdett,  F.  R.  Burton,  Eben 
H.  Bailey,  L.  A.  Bugbee-Davis,  W.  J.  Baltzell,  Fred- 
erick Burton,  Clara  Bauer,  Victor  Benham,  Siegfried 
Behrens,  A.  E.  Borst,  Thuel  Burnham,  Harriette 
Brower,  Emily  Baur,  Eben  H.  Bailey,  Walter  L. 
Bogert,  Daniel  Bloomfield,  H.  T.  Burleigh,  Lillian 
Bailey,  Homer  A.  Bartlett,  Katherine  Burrowes, 
William  Benbow,  Thaleon  Blake,  J.  W.  Bischoff,  W. 
L.  Blumenschein,  Cora  S.  Briggs,  F.  L.  Bristow,  W. 
K.  Bass  ford,  Edward  Shippen  Barnes,  J.  Lewis 
Browne,  Ralph  L.  Baldwin,  Kenneth  M.  Bradley, 
Thomas  a’Becket,  H.  R.  Baker,  Anna  G.  Bryant,  Carrie 
J.  Bond,  F.  E.  Bristol,  Ella  B.  Behr,  Max  Bendix,  J. 
H.  Beck,  Marc  Blumenberg. 

C.  B.  Cady,  John  Spencer  Camp,  William  C.  Carl, 
W.  R.  Chapman,  W.  H.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Frances  Clarke, 
II.  Clough- Leighter,  L.  A.  Coerne,  S.  W.  Cole,  F.  S. 
Converse,  Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs,  J.  H.  Cornell,  E. 
Cowles,  Benjamin  Cutter,  Julia  Crane,  Kate  S.  Chit- 
tenden, Laura  Remick  Copp,  E.  Fletcher-Copp.  Mary 
Wood  Chase,  Helen  L.  Cramm,  Marie  Crosby,  11.  P. 
Chelius,  Charles  W.  Clark,  Rebecca  Crawford,  A. 
Crawford  Cox,  Lucien  Chiffin,  C.  Whitney  Coombs, 
R.  Coverley,  Herbert  L.  Clark,  J.  S.  Van  Cleve,  D.  A. 
Clippinger,  Anna  Louise  Cary,  John  Aldin  Carpenter, 
Will  Marion  C look,  Thomas  P.  Currier,  Julia  L. 
Caruthers,  Kate  Chandler,  F.  H.  Colby,  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Campbell,  Emma  L.  Trapper. 

C.  H.  Dana,  W.  H.  Dana,  Gustav  Dannreuther, 
Edward  Dickinson,  L.  R.  Dressier,  H.  M.  Dunham, 
Clarence  Dickinson,  H.  Brooks  Day.  Lena  Doria 
Devine,  Dr.  Carl  Dufft.  Fay  Davis,  C.  L.  Dunning, 
Clifford  Demarest,  E.  J.  Decevee,  Nicholas  Douty,  H. 


P Dibble,  Chatles  Deuce,  Theodora  Dutton,  Henry  N. 
1 Huiham,  Mabel  W.  Daniels,  Earl  R.  Drake. 

Clarence  Eddy,  Myrtle  Elvyn,  Ray  Edwards,  Her- 
wegh  von  Ende,  J.  Lawrence  Erb,  F.  L.  Eyer,  Effa 
Ellis,  Henry  P.  Fames,  Will  Earhart,  M.  1.  Epsti  n. 

W.  Arms  Fisher,  Arthur  Harwell,  W.  H.  Fry, 
George  Ferguson,  Carl  Fique,  J.  H.  Francis,  J.  V. 
Flagler,  Mary  Chappell  Fisher,  J.  F.  Frysinger,  Adolph 
Frey,  Henry  S.  Fry,  W.  Julius  Falk,  F.  E.  Farrar,  Mrs. 
R.  R.  Forman,  Frank  La  Forge,  Charles  H.  Farns- 
worth. 

Lawrence  Gilman,  Frederick  Grant  Gleason,  Percy 
Goetschius,  Rubin  Goldmark,  Wallace  Goodrich,  George 
Coleman  Gow,  E.  Grasse,  H.  W.  Greene,  Mary  Gar- 
den, Jessie  L.  Gaynor,  W.  F.  Gates,  Weston  Gales, 
Francis  Grierson,  Henry  Gilbert,  Dr.  J.  C.  Griggs, 
Adam  Geibel,  L.  F.  Gottschalk,  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn, 
Harvey  B.  Gaul,  Carl  W.  Grimm,  Tod  B.  Galloway, 
Frederic  Goodwin,  A.  J.  Goodrich,  A.  J.  Gantvoort, 
Heinrich  Gebhard,  George  E.  Cranberry,  E.  W.  Grabill. 

H.  G.  Hanchett,  Victor  Harris,  Arthur  Hartmann, 
A.  J.  Hattstaedt,  J.  W.  Hill,  Allan  Hinckley,  G.  II. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Fanny  Hughey,  Louis  G.  Heinze, 
William  C.  Hammond,  W.  R.  Hedden,  Alexander 
Henneman,  J.  B.  Herbert,  William  E.  Haesche,  Hub- 
bard Harris,  Ellis  Clark  Hammann,  E.  E.  Hipsher,  Ed- 
ward B.  Hill.  Octavia  Hudson,  Mrs.  Celeste  D. 
Heckscher,  Frederick  E.  Hahn,  C.  J.  Huerter,  Karleton 
Hackett,  Edwin  Hughes,  Helen  Hood,  Ruth  Heymann, 
Samuel  H.  Herrmann,  Sidney  Homer,  N.  Irving  Hyatt. 
Frank  Seymour  Hastings,  Charles  Heinroth,  W.  H. 
Humiston,  G.  ( ).  Hornberger,  H.  D.  Hewitt,  A.  J.  Hub- 
bard, T.  W.  Hall,  Laura  V.  Hull,  E.  van  Hoose. 

S.  P.  Jackson,  Clayton  Johns,  Herbert  Johnson, 
Jules  Jordan,  Charles  Jarvis,  Perlee  V.  Jervis,  Arthur 
Judson. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Kotzschmar,  Arthur  Kraft,  Georgina 
Kober,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Krogmann,  Walter  Kramer,  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  Grace  P.  Karr,  Caroline  V.  Kerr. 

Calixa  Lavallee,  Frederick  S.  Law,  Harvey  Worth- 
ington Loomis,  Zelie  de  Lussan,  John  Hermann  Loud, 
Henry  A.  Lang,  Carl  Lachmund,  C.  W.  Landon,  Tliur- 
low  Lieurance,  Leonard  Liebling,  Emil  Liebling,  Frank 
Lynes,  Felix  Lamontl,  V.  Lichtenstein,  E.  S.  Lorenz. 

H.  C.  MacDougall,  W.  C.  MacFarlane,  J.  C.  Macy, 
C.  F.  Manney,  G.  W.  Marston,  Luther  Whiting- 
Mason,  Olive  Mead,  Helena  Maguire,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Denis  Mehan,  Francis  MacMillen,  Auberline 
Woodward  Moore,  Russell  King  Miller,  Eugene  Marks, 
J.  W.  Metcalfe,  Ffva  Higgins  Marsh,  C.  L.  Morse, 
George  Dudley  Martin,  G.  D.  Martin,  Frederick  Max- 
son.  Edmund  J.  Myer,  David  Mannes,  Marguerite 
Melville,  James  McDermid,  Helen  Magille,  R.  F. 
Maitland,  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  C.  E.  Le  Massena,  J. 
Miersch,  A.  Metzger,  E.  Mollenhauer,  Blanche  D.  Mat- 
thews, Charleton  Murphy. 

G.  B.  Nevin,  Arthur  Nevin,  Homer  A.  Norris,  W.  H. 
Neidlinger,  Gordon  Balch  Nevin. 

George  L.  Osgood,  L.  E.  Orth. 

N.  C.  Page,  H.  R.  Palmer,  Smith  N.  Penfield,  Car- 
lyle Petersilea,  F.  A.  Porter,  S.  G.  Pratt,  C.  A.  Preyer, 
Arthur  Pryor,  Edna  R.  Park,  H.  W.  Petrie,  William 
Pontius,  Harry  Hale  Pike,  Edwfin  H.  Pierce,  C.  S. 
Perkins,  Mme.  Pupin,  Louis  Persinger,  Edna  G.  Peter- 
son, R.  Pulitzer,  S.  G.  Pratt,  J.  Pommer,  J.  D.  Parker. 

A.  G.  Robyn,  L.  A.  Russell,  Thaddeus  Rich.  Fred- 
erick Recsburg,  T.  L.  Rickaby,  Frederick  W.  Root,  S. 
M.  Read,  George  N.  Rockwell,  Maggie  Wheeler  Ross, 
A.  M.  Read,  C.  O.  Reed. 

G.  Templeton  Strong,  W.  F.  Sudds,  T.  W.  Surette, 
Theodore  Spiering,  Wager  Swayne,  W.  Warren  Shaw, 
Walter  Spry,  Hannah  Smith,  Gerritt  Smith,  Arthur 
Shattuck,  Frank  L.  Sealey,  Carl  G.  Schmidt,  G.  Ed- 
ward Stubbs,  Wesley  Sears,  Newton  E.  Swift,  Porter 
Steele,  Oley  Speaks,  F.  N.  Shackley,  George  L.  Spauld- 
ing, Patty  Stair,  C.  G.  Spross,  Allan  Spencer,  Nathan 
Sacks,  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Sumner  Salter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Turner  Salter,  Antoinette  Sterling,  Olga  Samaroff, 
Ralph  Leech  Sterner,  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Theodore 
Sterns,  Fannie  Morris  Smith,  Henry  Dike  Sleeper, 
Anthony  Stankowitch,  Frederick  Schlieder,  George 
Chadwick  Stock,  George  E.  Shea,  Oscar  Sanger,  R.  M. 
Stubs,  Otto  Singer,  Ward  Stephens.  Albert  Spalding, 
Charles  P.  Scott,  Vernon  Spencer,  Frank  Shepard  A. 


G.  Sonneck,  Alvah  Glover  Salmon,  Charles  S.  Skilton, 
Arthur  Shattuck,  W.  H,  Santelmann,  E.  Schenk,  H. 

J.  Storer,  Ernest  Schelling. 

A.  W.  Thayer,  Everett  E.  Truette,  Campbell  Tipton, 

H.  Tourjee,  G.  L.  Tracy,  Yvonne  de  Treville,  Jean- 
nette Thurber,  1'".  H.  Tubbs,  Henry  Gordon  Thunder, 
Bertha  Fiering  Tapper,  Fannie  Edgar  Thomas,  Abram 
Ray  Tyler,  A.  L.  Tubbs. 

Marie  von  Lhischuld,  W.  F.  Unger. 

Mary  Venables,  A.  K.  Virgil,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil, 
Kate  Vannah,  Nicholas  de  Vore. 

R.  H.  Warren,  Oscar  Weil,  Arthur  B,  Whiting,  My- 
ron Whitney,  Harrison  M.  Wild,  Helen  Ware,  G.  D. 
Wilson,  David  D.  Wood,  Ploward  Wells,  S.  B.  Whit- 
ney, ‘ Fullerton  Waldo,  Arthur  Woodruff,  Edyth  j 
Walker,  Harriette  Ware,  Edith  L.  Winn.  Lorna  Walsh, 
Mabel  Wagnalls,  Benjamin  Whelpley,  S.  B.  Whitney,  \| 
F.  A.  Williams,  J.  Frederick  Wolle,  Hervey  T.  Wilk-  j 
ins,  T.  F.  Wolcott,  F.  W.  Wodell,  T.  Carl  Whitmer,  1 
Charles  Washburn,  Mortimer  Wilson,  Mrs.  F.  S.  I 
Wardwell,  Mrs.  Stacey  Williams,  Ella  May  Smith. 

Theodore  van  Yorx,  Francis  L.  York,  Gavlonl  | 
Yost. 

Camille  Zeckwer,  Max  Zach,  Dr.  F.  Ziegfield,  Marie  J 
van  Zandt,  Marie  Kunkel  Zimmerman. 

FOREIGN-BORN  AMERICAN  MUSICIANS. 

Among  the  foreign-born  American  musicians  of  note  j 
are:  Frederick  Archer,  Josef  and  Timothee  Adamow- 
ski,  F.  X.  Arens,  Modest  Altschuler,  Margaret  F. 
Anderton. 

Carl  Baermann,  Carl  Bergmann,  Bernardus  Boekel- 
munn,  Giuseppe  Buonamici,  William  Berwald,  Carl 
Busch,  Platon  Brounoff,  Arthur  Scott  Brook,  Daniel  ! 
Batchellor. 

Giuseppe  Campanari,  Arthur  Claassen,  Ernesto  : 
Console,  Giuseppe  Creatore,  L.  Campanari. 

Leopold  Damrosch,  Frank  Damroseh,  Sidney  Dal- 
ton. 

Julian  Edwards,  Hans  Engelmann,  D.  H.  Ezerman, 

S.  Camillo  Engel,  E.  Eberhard. 

Carl  Faelton,  Pietro  Floridia,  Rudolph  Friml,  Karl 
Formes,  Felix  Fox,  Giuseppe  Ferrata,  August  Fraemke, 
Mrs.  Florence  French,  Olive  Fremstad,  John  C.  Freund. 

Robert  Goldbeck,  Patrick  Gilmore,  Paolo  Giorza,  J. 

L.  Galbraith,  Arthur  de  Guichard,  A.  S.  Garbett. 

Helen  Hopekirk,  Walter  Henry  Hall,  Edward  Holst, 
Alfred  Hallam,  J.  Rhys  Herbert,  Ernest  Hutcheson 
Richard  Hoffman,  Bruno  Huhn,  Otto  ITackh,  Carl 
Heins,  Max  Heinrich,  F.  A.  Jones. 

Tom  Karl,  Carl  Wilhelm  Kern,  Bruno  Oscar  Klein, 
Louis  Koemmenich,  Frank  Kneisel,  F.  Kaltenborn. 
Ernest  Krolm,  Hans  Kronold,  Ralph  Kinder,  G. 
Kruger,  J.  P.  Kiirsteiner,  A.  P.  Keith,  Dr.  E.  Kun- 
wald. 

Alexander  Lambert,  Bernhard  Listemann,  C.  M. 
Loeffler,  Wassili  Leps,  Isidore  Luckstone,  Joseph  W. 
Lerman,  Maurits  Leefson,  Heniot  Levy,  C.  Loveland, 
Louis  Lombard. 

James  C.  Marks,  Wilhelm  Middelschulte,  Harrison 
Millard,  S.  B.  Mills,  Ovide  Musin,  Victor  Maurel,  N.  , 
Montani,  Alexander  Matthews,  Eduard  Marzo,  Tali 
Esen  Morgan,  Orlando  A.  Mansfield. 

Tertius  Noble. 

Emil  Oberhoffer,  Leo  Oehmler,  Arne  Oldberg,  Louis 
Oesterle. 

E.  di  Pirani,  Herman  Perlet,  Eugene  Pappenheim. 

Agnes  Clune  Quinlan. 

Frederic  L.  Ritter,  Cornelius  Riibner,  Adrienne 
Remenyi,  Madeley  Richardson,  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers, 
Erik  Rath,  Maurice  Rosenfeld,  Walter  Henry  Roth- 
well. 

Louis  Victor  Saar,  Constantin  von  Sternberg,  H.  J.  . 
Stewart,  Sigismund  Stojowski,  Anton  Seidl,  Leopold 
Stokowski,  Kurt  Schindler,  P.  A.  Schnecker,  Frederick 
Stock,  Fritz  Scheel,  Hans  Schneider,  Alwin  Schroeder, 
Henry  Schradieck,  Antoinette  Szumowska,  Herman 
Sandby,  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck,  Carl  Stasny,  Gustav 
Saenger,  Silvia  Scionti,  Josef  Stransky,  A.  Sebald. 

Carlos  Trover,  Thomas  Turvey,  John  Towers. 

Arnold  Volpe. 

Charles  Watt,  Anton  Witek,  Alfred  Wooler,  G.  J. 
Webb. 

Bernhard  Zielin,  Max  Zack,  Richard  Zeckwer,  J.  de  : 
Zielinski,  Carl  Zerrahm,  Anna  E.  Ziegler. 
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To-Morrow  in  American  Music 

An  Interview  with  Our  Internationally  Famous 

JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA 

Secured  Expressly  for  The  Etude 


/Editor's  Note. — Singular  as  it  may  seem  the  engines 
of  war  now  being  used  in  Europe  are  largely  of  American 
invention  The  machine  gun,  the  monitor,  the  submarine, 
the  aeroplane,  are  all  products  of  American  genius— and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  from  refugees  that  troops 
in  all  countries  have  been  seen  marching  toward  the  battle- 
fields to  the  tune  of  Sousa  marches.  Mr.  Sousa  is  iu  a 
aense  an  anti-militarist.  His  famous  band  is  not  even  a 
military  band,  so  we  can  not  blame  him  for  writing  music 
which  may  now  be  escorting  thousands  to  slaughter.  The 
Sousa  marches.  The  Washington  Post,  High  School  Cadets 
El  Capltan,  The  Liberty  Bell , and  even  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever  have  been  heard  daily  all  over  Europe 
ever  since  they  first  became  popular  years  ago.  They  are 
just  as  much  a permanent  part  of  the  regular  repertoires 
of  European  bands  as  Old  Hundred  is  of  a Methodist  con- 
gregation. Indeed,  unless  we  except  Stephen  Foster,  there 
has  been  no  American  musician  whose  reputation  has 
commenced  to  be  as  extensive  as  that  of  John  Philip  8>ousa. 
Even  in  Australia,  when  the  baud  was  on  one  of  its 
“Around  the  World”  tours,  Mr.  Sousa's  advance  resembled 
a royal  progress.  Multitudes  waited  at  the  stations  for 
his  arrival  and  hailed  his  oncoming  like  a conquering  hero. 
In  England  the  band  is  quite  as  popular  as  in  America. 

A story  is  told  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  director  ot 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  of  London.  Sir  Alexander 
was  giving  a concert  at  Queen's  Hall  on  the  afternoon 
of  a day  when  the  Sousa  Band  was  scheduled  for  an 
evening  performance.  Mr.  Sousa  attended  Sir  Alexander  s 
concert  and  the  famous  Scotch  musician  whispered  in  his 
ear  “There  are  more  people  standing  in  line  outside  to 
buy  tickets  for  your  concert  to-night  than  there  are  in 
my  whole  audience.”  ...  . 

Mr.  Sousa  has  not  come  by  his  great  reputation  by  any- 
thing but  the  unique  merit  of  his  work.  His  appeal  is 
broadly  human.  Swinging  melodies,  simple  yet  distinctive, 
gorgeous  instrumentation,  barbaric  fire,  have  made  his  music 
universally  liked.  * „ „ 

Mr.  Sousa  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  November 
6,  1856.  His  father  was  Portuguese  and  his  mother  was 
a'  Bavarian.  Members  of  his  family  were  among  the  very 
first  settlers  of  the  new  world,  several  branches  coming 
to  America  and  South  America  long  before  the  settlement 
of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Sousa  is  enthusiastically  American  in 
all  his  ideals.  He  was  educated  in  Washington,  where 
he  studied  with  John  Esputa  and  George  Felix  Benkert. 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  continuously  engaged 
in  bands  and  orchestras,  playing  violin  in  the  famous 
Offenbach  Orchestra  of  1877.  In  1880  he  became  leader 
of  the  XT.  S.  Marine  Corps  Band,  remaining  with  that 
organization  for  twelve  years.  Then  lie  organized  his  own 
famous  band  which  has  played  continuously  since  then, 
achieving  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  band  of  the 
times.  Mr.  Sousa  has  written  several  successful  operas, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  El  Capltan.  He  is  now’  en- 
gaged upon  a new  score  for  The  Irish  Dragoon.  His  suites 
have  been  very  much  in  demand.  Some  years  ago  he  pub- 
lished under  government  solicitation,  National,  Patriotic 
and  Typical  Airs  of  All  Countries. 

His  wide  experience  in  this  and  other  countries,  the 
scope  of  his  musical  work  from  the  lightest  to  the  most 
advanced,  enables  him  to  talk  upon  the  to-morrow  in 
American  music  with  an  authority  which  should  impress 
the  readers  of  The  Etude  very  greatly.] 

OUR  MUSICAL  ADVANCE. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  music  is  continually  increasing;  Beethoven, 
Bach,  Palestrina  and  the  other  great  innovators  are 
more  strongly  intrenched  as  standards  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  Americans  are  truly  the  most  optimistic  of 
all  people.  We  are  a nation  without  a defeat,  and  for 
that  reason  optimism  is  ot  r most  distinguishing  trait. 
Certain  European  nations  call  us  “dollar  hunters,”  but 
we  are  no  more  “dollar  hunters”  than  they  are  “mark,” 
“shilling”  or  “franc  hunters,”  or,  in  other  words,  we 
possess  the  convenient  hustle  that  is  up  to  every  peo- 
ple who  do  things.  We  always  hope  for  the  best  and 
expect  the  best  which  somehow  seems  to  come  to  us. 
As  the  youngest  of  the  great  powers,  we  do  not  judge 
art  by  as  severe  standard  as  the  older  countries  do, 
but,  as  we  take  on  age  our  judgment  will  be  just  as 
exacting  as  that  of  the  best  in  Europe.  America, 
owing  to  its  youth,  has  very  largely  given  its  best 
efforts  in  braii:  and  brawn  to  trade  industry  and  com- 
merce, but  now,  when  we  are  securely  established  in 


those  channels,  we  are  seeking  the  flowery  fields  of 
artistic  endeavor. 

Composers  are  springing  up  everywhere  in  our  coun- 
try, not  writing  for  the  “dollar,”  but  because  they  are 
impelled  by  their  higher  nature  to  compose  for  the 
sheer  love  of  the  art.  This  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous signs  of  our  musical  advancement,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  a standard  of  appreciation.  We 
are  learning  not  to  say  that  a piece  of  music  is  good 
because  it  is  a symphony  or  sonata,  or  the  piece  is  bad 
because  it  is  a ballad  or  march.  We  do  not  say  it  is 
good  because  it  was  written  by  Beethoven  or  bad  be- 
cause it  was  written  by  Smith. 

We  are  going  to  judge  music  by  its  own  worth;  we 
are  getting  the  courage  to  say  that  the  symphony  can 
be  most  uninteresting  and  a march  electrifying.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  quality  is  of  a greater 
value  than  quantity. 

We  used  to  hear  of  the  wonderful  critical  ability  of 
continental  audiences,  but  I can  tell  you  that  the  boy 
who  drives  a reaper  and  a binder  on  a Dakota  wheat 
farm  to-day  has  opportunities  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  best  in  musical  art,  which  Europe  of  yester- 
day never  had.  Furthermore,  that  boy  finds  the  whole 
thing  new  to  him  and  he  steps  from  the  sound-repro- 
ducing machine  and  the  musical  magazine  to  a strong 
ambition  to  know  more  and  more  of  music,  and  per- 
haps to  express  some  of  the  great  ideas  that  have  come 
to  him  all  day  long  from  the  infinity  of  the  glorious 
blue  above  him.  It  is  this  which  gives  all  serious  think- 
ers promise  of  great  things  in  the  music  of  America 
to-morrow. 

HIGH  STANDARDS  OF  MUSICAL  TASTE. 

Following  the  deduction  of  my  own  observation  I 
have  never  been  impressed  with  the  superiority  of 
Germany  or  Italy  as  the  fountainhead  of  musical  cul- 
ture. While  both  these  countries  have  given  to  the 
world  a wealth  of  musical  literature,  I believe  that  in 
the  Italian’s  heart  he  loves  music  when  it  is  combined 
with  some  great  emotion  aided  by  stage-craft,  and, 
therefore,  Verdi,  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Puccini, 
etc.,  hold  a warmer  place  in  the  heart  of  Italy  than 
Palestrina,  Sgambati  and  others  who  wrote  music  from 
only  the  musical  standpoint.  In  Germany,  while  they 
have  a love  of  the  opera  and  love  of  the  symphony, 
they  combine  the  symphony  or  the  opera  with  a sort 
of  picnic  in  which  wine,  beer  and  the  gastronomic  de- 
lights are  in  evidence,  and  thus  you  have  their  highest 
appreciation. 

I am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  most  devout 
lovers  of  music,  pure  and  simple,  are  to  be  found  in 
England,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason. 
They,  the  English,  have  been  nursed  and  cradled  with 
the  Oratorio,  Cantata  and  the  Fugue,  and  have  imbibed 
a love  of  music  in  its  highest  and  purest  form. 

When  we  find,  as  we  do  in  England,  and  are  now 
finding  in  America,  communities  that  endorse  and  en- 
courage a Symphony  Orchestra  or  String  Quartet,  a 
form  of  music  absolutely  devoid  of  spectacular  effects, 
we  may  truly  say  that  country  has  its  great  music 
lovers.  Here  in  America  we  support  with  enthusiasm 
the  Kneisel,  the  Flonzalay  and  other  String  Quartets, 
showing  most  encouraging  signs  of  musical  progress. 
To-day  in  America  they  differentiate  between  asking 


for  a symphony  simply  because  it  is  a symphony,  or 
for  a march  simply  because  it  is  a march ; they  ask 
for  the  especial  symphony  or  march  that  meets  their 
favor. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMPOSER  TO-MORROW. 

That  composers  of  immortal  significance  will  arise 
here  in  America  seems  to  me  very  evident ; we  have 
such  men  as  Edward  MacDowell,  Dudley  Buck,  John 
Knowles  Paine,  George  Chadwick,  Arthur  Foote,  Henry 
Hadley,  Horatio  Parker,  Mrs.  Beach  and  others.  These 
composers  are  innovators  and  not  imitators,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  younger  composers,  pick  out 
your  own  path  and  do  not  copy  Richard  Strauss,  Claude 
Debussy  or  d’lndy,  but  write  as  the  above  men  have 
written— by  the  aid  of  their  inspirational  nature. 

The  young  composer  should  observe  that  the  high 
in  art  in  no  way  depends  on  great  complexity.  One 
can  take  the  nursery  phrase,  “The  mouse  ran  up  the 
clock,”  and  make  it  read,  “A  small  quadruped,  mus 
musculus  of  the  rodent  family,  ascended  a perpendicular 
horological  contrivance,”  but  that  surely  does  not  make 
great  art.  Or  we  could  take  the  same  phrase  and 
spell  it  with  the  letters  all  turned  around,  “Eht  esuom 
nar  pu  eht  kcolk,”  but  that  does  not  make  originality. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  young  composers  may  have  the 
divine  insight  which  will  reveal  to  them  the  essentials 
in  their  art — not  the  shell. 

A NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

What  could  be  more  foolish  than  the  idea  that  in 
order  to  be  great  we  must  have  a national  American 
school?  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
national  school  in  any  country.  There  is  national 
imitation.  That  is,  where  ninety-nine  writers  imitate 
the  efforts  of  one  original  composer.  Some  composers 
have  woven  the  imitative  folk  songs  of  a country  into 
their  music,  but  that  does  not  make  a national  school. 

I know  a clever  English  composer  who  wrote  a planta- 
tion piece  which  made  a great  success.  Its  title  was 
Down  South,  but  I am  sure  that  if  he  were  asked 
where  “Down  South”  was  he  might  say,  “Why,  up 
round  about  Boston,  isn’t  it?” 

If  you  insist  on  having  a national  school,  please  tell 
me  what  is  the  national  school  of  France?  Is  it 
Gounod  or  Debussy?  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of 
anything  music  further  apart  than  Debussy  and  Gounod. 
What  is  the  national  school  of  Germany?  Is  it  repre- 
sented by  Abt,  or  Wagner,  or  Bach  or  Schoenberg? 
Some  of  the  European  nations  have  a well-nigh  limit- 
less treasury  of  characteristic  folk  melodies.  Russia, 
Spain,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Norway — all  are  bountifully 
supplied  with  tunes  which  are  sung  by  the  people.  But 
because  a composer  happens  to  be  born  in  Norway  does 
not  imply  that  he  must  perforce  be  confined  to  imitat- 
ing Norwegian  tunes. 

I heard  a story  in  Europe  a few  years  since  which 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  A certain  very  great  Ger- 
man composer,  while  traveling  in  Italy,  heard  a popular 
song,  and  was  so  much  impressed  with  it  that  he  wrote 
a fine  orchestral  fantasy  on  its  theme.  But,  “horror  of 
horrors,”  after  he  had  given  a public  performance  of 
the  fantasy  in  Germany,  he  was  informed  that  the  tune 
was  of  modern  origin,  and  that  the  composer  was 
alive  and  much  in  evidence  in  the  musical  world.  I 
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understand  he  tried  to  suppress  the  composition,  for  I 
suppose  he  lost  interest  in  the  tune  when  he  found  it 
was  not  hoary  with  age,  and  that  its  composer  had  not 
yet  been  epitaphed.  Dvorak  wrote  a masterpiece,  New 
World  Symphony,  suggested  by  so-called  American 
plantation  tunes,  but  he  was  born  at  Nehalozeves, 
Bohemia,  and  not  "in  de  land  o’  cotton,”  where  the 
darkey  tunes  are  supposed  to  be  originated.  Don’t  you 
see,  it  was  Dvorak’s  great  artistry  as  a composer  that 
enabled  him  to  imitate  this  material  and  make  from  it 
one  of  his  most  loved  works — it  was  not  his  American- 
ism. The  thematic  motive  of  the  symphony  is  imita- 
tive pure  and  simple,  and  his  suggestion  of  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  which  is  not  "niggery,”  nor  even 
American,  but  very  provincial  English,  shows  that  he 
strove  to  imitate  what  are  known  in  this  country  as 
fireside  songs.  Nearly  all  the  plantation  songs  so  be- 
loved in  every  section  of  our  country  were  composed 
by  Northern  men.  Glinka,  the  father  of  Russian  music, 
wrote  a splendid  Spanish  overture,  and  our  own  Edgar 
Stillman  Kelley,  with  his  Irish  name,  is  best  known  by 
his  Japanese  Lady  Picking  Mulberries ; Ernest  Kroeger, 
for  his  Lalla  Rookh,  and  Arthur  Foote  for  his  Irish 
Folk  Song. 

That  country  that  demands  the  greatest  variety  in 
musical  expression  gets  it.  That’s  why  London  and 
New  York  are  the  Eastern  and  Western  Meccas  of  all 
musicians  who  have  something  to  say.  The  music  with 
the  widest  appeal  to  the  most  people  for  the  longest 
time  is  the  music  most  representative  of  its  country. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  tunes  of  Stephen  Foster 
rank  so  high.  They  are  almost  universal  in  their  ap- 
peal and  never  seem  to  grow  old. 

THE  MAN  WITH  A MESSAGE. 

Stephen  Foster  had  a message,  although  he  may  have 
been  unconscious  of  it  at  the  time;  in  fact,  musical 
messengers  are  never  cognizant  of  their  missions.  The 
man  who  would  be  a composer  should,  first  of  all,  find 
out  whether  he  has  real  inspiration.  He  must  be  totally 
convinced  that  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  that  power  be- 
yond himself  which  constantly  demands  expression. 
Then  he  must  have  a technic  equal  to  that  demand. 
That  is,  if  he  has  a few  beautiful  themes  calling  from 
within,  he  must  have  the  ways  and  means  to  put  them 
down  in  the  most  artistic  manner.  The  God  of  In- 
spiration is  perfect  in  the  tongues  of  all.  It  behooves 
His  chosen  people  to  understand,  at  least,  one  tongue 
thoroughly.  Again,  if  the  composer  thinks  with  the 
heroic  force  of  a Richard  Wagner  he  must  have  the 
technic  commensurate  with  the  power  of  his  concep- 
tions. These  two  things  are  inseparable. 

So  many  misguided  students  imagine  that  they  could 
work  wonders  if  they  had  sufficient  technic.  Technic 
is  not  so  difficult  to  acquire.  It  is  merely  a matter  of 
intelligence,  time,  industry  and  perseverance — qualities 
which  most  of  us  have  in  a reasonable  measure.  The 
main  thing  to  do  is  to  appraise  your  own  force  of 
inspiration  without  exaggeration  or  belittlement  and 
then  work  to  secure  the  technic  fitted  to  that  force.  I 
know  men  who  can  write  fugues  as  technically  correct 
as  the  Lick  telescope,  but  no  one  would  ever  want  to 
listen  to  them,  Then  again  there  are  men  with  very 
meager  musical  educations  who  hear  a tune  in  the 
great  beyond  and  sing  it  from  the  bottom  of  their 
souls.  If  such  men  knew  the  basic  laws  of  harmony 
their  presence  in  the  musical  world  would  be  valuable. 
But  without  technic  genius  is  terribly  limited.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  experienced  composer 
to  think  in  the  single  threadline  of  melody.  He  hears 
the  appropriate  chords  at  the  same  time  the  melody 
comes  into  his  mind  and  a knowledge  of  harmony  leads 
him  to  catch  new  melodic  ideas  which  otherwise  might 
have  evaded  him. 

A CORRECT  UNDERSTANDING  OF  TECHNIC. 

Many  students  plow  methodically  through  books  on 
various  phases  of  musical  technic  without  grasping  the 
essential  facts.  All  art,  all  science,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, all  religion  may  be  resolved  into  a very  few  sim- 
ply facts.  Knowledge  is  a broad  understanding  of 
these  facts.  The  essential  facts  of  Christianity,  “Thou 


shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  or  in  the  Saviour’s 
words,  “As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  also  to  them  likewise,”  are  worth  more  to  us  than 
libraries  of  theological  discussions.  So  in  music,  two 
such  golden  rules  as,  “Avoid  consecutive  octaves  and 
fifths  and  ‘Strive  to  have  your  voices  move  in  con- 
trary motion,”  are  worth  volumes  to  the  student  who 
understands  them.  Mastering  a rule  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  the  student’s  work  is  done  when  he 
has  memorized  the  words.  It  is  the  working  out  of 
the  rule  that  he  must  make  a part  of  his  own  habit 
of  thought.  If  Puccini  chooses  to  write  a chain  of 
consecutive  fifths  in  La  Bohcnie  and  succeeds  in  achiev- 
ing an  effect,  the  student  should  not  “fly  off  the  handle” 
and  assume  that  consecutive  fifths  can  be  used  any- 
where, anyhow.  Mme.  Curie,  working  in  her  labora- 
tory in  France,  went  through  innumerable  experiments 
before  she  reached  the  triumph  of  radium — a new  ele- 
ment, but  evolved  through  long  daily  experiments  with 
old  elements.  The  more  exercise  paper  the  student 
uses  for  examples,  the  more  music  pages  he  explores 
with  the  view  of  observing  acutely  how  other  com- 
posers have  achieved  their  effects,  the  more  likely  will 
he  be  to  secure  an  original  expression  for  his  own 
message. 

OUR  DAY  OF  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  condition  of  Europe  at  this  hour  is  so  horrible 
that  we  in  America  are  rubbing  our  eyes  and  won- 
dering whether  it  can  really  be  true.  To  those  of 
us  who  have  friends  in  all  of  the  countries  taking 
part  it  still  seems  unbelievable.  But  as  good  comes 
from  all  things,  we  must  see  that  this  cannot  fail  to 
draw  our  national  ties  in  America  closer  together  and 
inspire  us  to  create  new  works  of  art.  Americans 
should  work  harder  at  this  time  than  at  any  previous 
hour  in  our  history.  America  is  just  now  in  many 
ways  the  hope  of  the  world  and  those  who  love  their 
native  lands  must  want  to  see  it  come  bravely  through 
these  warring  times  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  still 
waving  proudly  and  peacefully. 

One  must  be  away  from  America  for  a while  to 
learn  to  love  it  best.  Although  I have  the  greatest 
gratitude  for  the  receptions  given  to  me  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  I find  a new  thrill  every  time  I am  on  a 
boat  with  its  bow  pointed  for  “the  land  of  the  free.” 
Some  years  ago  when  I was  returning  upon  the 
Teutonic  after  a long  absence  abroad  the  sense  of  the 
dearness  of  my  native  land  came  over  me  and  in  a 
week  the  music  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  was 
complete,  with  instrumentation  and  all  in  my  mind. 
As  a song  and  a march  it  was  adopted  immediately 
and  I am  intensely  proud  of  the  fact  that  I have  been 
privileged  to  write  a composition  that  is  used  almost 
daily  in  schools  all  over  the  country.  I have  been 
told  many  times  that  my  music  is  full  of  the  “fighty” 
spirit,  and  even  now  the  contending  armies  are  play- 
ing my  music  as  they  march  to  the  frontiers. 

The  troops  may  march  to  the  battlefields  with  the 
military  bands  but  in  battle  the  bandsmen  have  the 
choice  of  going  on  the  firing  line  or  joining  the  hospi- 
tal corps.  The  drummers  are  detailed  to  special  duty, 
but  the  buglers  are  used  in  the  field.  The  German 
bands  are  double-handed, — that  is,  they  use  the  usual 
wind  and  percussion  instruments  for  the  parade,  they 
change  to  the  strings  for  indoor  work.  The  French 
and  Belgian  bands  are  better  fitted  in  concert  work 
than  for  the  barbaric  splendor  of  the  pageant.  The 
English  bands  are  a sort  of  compromise  between  the 
Teuton  and  Gallic.  The  other  nations  of  Europe  are 
copies  of  either  the  German  or  French  instrumenta- 
tion. England,  I believe,  has  the  most  effective  ar- 
rangers of  music  of  the  better  class  for  wind  bands. 

The  instrumental  combinations,  as  we  know  them 
to-day,  are  the  string  quartet,  the  Casino  or  dance 
orchestra,  the  brass  band,  the  military  band  (composed 
of  woodwind,  brass  and  percussion),  the  concert  band, 
or  wind  orchestra,  rich  in  conical,  cylinder,  single 
reed,  double  reed,  woodwind  quartets,  and  in  the  brass 
choir,  embracing  a range  from  the  lowest  orchestral 
tone  beyond  the  choral  soprano,  to  which  is  added 
percussion  instruments  and  harp— the  one  stimulating 


voice  required  from  the  strings,— and  lastly  the  sym- 
phony orchestra,  consisting  of  strings,  woodwind,  brass 
and  percussion. 

As  my  band  is  formed  entirely  for  concert  work 
and  for  the  performance  of  the  works  of  Wagner 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Richard  Strauss,  Berlioz,  Saint- 
Saens  and  other  great  tone  painters  and  orchestral  in- 
strumentators,  I have  made  it  rich  in  quartets,  and  I 
believe  in  many  of  the  modern  compositions,  our 
“Palette”  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

Many  of  the  best  players  in  my  band  are  Americans. 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  the  solo  cornetist,  is  probably 
the  finest  performer  on  this  instrument  of  all  times. 
Mr.  Arthur  Pryor,  for  many  years  associated  with 
me  as  a solo  trombone,  was  a remarkably  fine  execu- 
tant. Indeed  the  promise  of  fine  American  band  per- 
formers is  very  great  and  Americans  may  be  proud 
indeed  of  this  phase  of  our  musical  development, — a 
phase  which  has  already  met  with  world-wide  recog- 
nition, for  it  is  a matter  of  history  that  ray  band 
has  made  five  tours  of  Europe  and  has  encircled  the 
world,  and  that  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
warmth  and  cordiality  of  our  receptions  in  various 
countries. 
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The  following  should  prove  helpful  to  those  who 
have  difficulty  in  reading  at  sight.  Take  a simple  piece 
and  play  each  hand  separately.  With  the  hand  not  in 
use  hold  a piece  of  sheet  music  or  a folded  newspaper 
about  eight  inches  above  the  keyboard,  completely  con- 
cealing the  playing  hand  and  the  keys,  so  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  read  by  feeling  the  keys,  instead  of 
looking  at  them. 

Much  time  in  reading  is  saved  by  thus  keeping  the 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  printed  page,  instead  of 
raising  and  lowering  them  from  the  music  rack  to  the 
keyboard,  and  often  losing  one’s  place  by  doing  so. 

This  method  of  reading  develops  the  sense  of  key 
and  finger  positions,  so  that  the  hand,  instead  of  pick- 
ing out  each  note  of  a chord  separately,  learns  to  feel 
the  chord  as  a unit,  and  instinctively  forms  the  right 
position  to  grasp  the  chord. 

The  ear  also  is  developed,  and  soon  becomes  keen 
enough  to  detect  and  correct  a mistake  without  the  aid  of 
the  eyes,  and  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bade  ton^. 

When  playing  both  hands  together  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  find  some  one  who  is  willing  to  hold  the 
paper  for  a few  moments  ; or,  on  a grand  piano,  the 
rack  slides  can  be  pulled  forward  and  the  paper  layed 
across  them. 

A few  minutes  should  be  given  to  reading  in  this 
manner  every  day,  and  the  results  will  be  found  to  be 
worth  the  effort. 


MUSICAL  WAR  CODE  PUZZLE. 

The  following  strange-looking  names  are  simply  the 
letters  of  the  names  of  very  famous  musicians  of  the 
European  countries  now  at  war.  The  letters  are  of 
course  mixed  up.  Copy  them  on  cards  and  give  them 
to  club  members,  asking  them  first  to  make  out  the 
names  of  the  musicians  and  then  write  after  the  name 
the  country  from  which  the  musician  comes.  The 
names  are  all  those  of  living  musicians. 

1.  Esyay. 

2.  Tsarus. 

3.  Sysedub. 

4.  Haler. 

5.  Galer. 

6.  Mofcinhafnar. 

The  enterprising  pupils  will  of  course  write  the  name 
of  the  best-known  work  of  the  composer  after  the 
name  of  the  country  of  his  birth. 

A fine  prize  for  this  Puzzle  Game  would  be  framed 
pictures  of  the  composers  represented.  Very  attractive 
little  frames  may  be  bought  for  ten  cents  in  the 
cheaper  stores.  These  frames  just  fit  the  postal-size 
picture,  the  whole  cost  being  about  $2.00. 
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How  to  Make  Piano  Playing  Interesting 

Bv  the  Noted  American  Composer,  Organist,  Teacher 

JAMES  H.  ROGERS 


[Editor’s  Note  : James  Hotchkiss  Ropers  was  born  at 

Fair  Haven  Conn.,  18 57.  In  America  he  studied  uith  J. . U. 
Toicne  and  Clarence  Eddy.  In  Berlin  with  Loeschorn,  Ehr- 
lich, Haupt  and  Rohde,  in  Paris  with  Oui l™"P*’dWld£re 
Fissot  Since  1888  he  has  resided  in  Cleveland.  He  has 
composed  great  numbers  of  unusually  ^Jt'plrt- 

rhnrufi  oroan,  mano . voice,  etc.  One  of  his  songs , ai  ro 
ina™%  ° regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  modem 
art’ songs  His  piano  studies  are  in  very  great  demand.] 


How  to  make  piano  playing  interesting  is  a vital 
problem,  truly.  How  change  the  attitude  . of  the 
listener  from  patient  endurance  to  genuine,  interest 
and  enjoyment?  Very  simple,  it  may  be  said.  Play 
with  expression.  A comprehensive  answer.  A little 
too  comprehensive.  Not  likely  to  help  the  student 
who  finds  his  most  earnest  efforts,  the  fruit,  per- 
haps, of  years  of  study,  falling  on  unresponsive  ears. 
Indeed,  we  are  merely  putting  the  problem  in  differ- 
ent terms.  Expressive  playing  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
interesting,  even  as  inexpressive  playing  is  dull  and 
wearisome.  I shall  presuppose,  in  the  suggestions 
I shall  make,  a good  technical  equipment.  Ex- 
pressive playing,  if  it  be  marred  by  glaring  inaccu- 
racies by  uneven  scales,  by  stumbling  and  halting 
passages,  is  far  less  tolerable  than  a brilliant  exhi- 
bition of  technique,  even  though  the  latter  be  quite 
devoid  of  true  musical  feeling. 


VERY  FEW  AUTHORITIES. 

Not  very  much  has  been  written  on  the  subjec. 
of  musical  expression,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  I know. 
The  earliest  book  was  doubtless  Mathis  Lussy  s, 
which  appeared  perhaps  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Neither  Ph.  Em.  Bach’s  Art  of  Piano  Playing. 
written  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  nor  even  Th.  Kul- 
lak’s  JEstlietics  of  Piano  Playing,  covers  the  ground 
in  any  way  likely  to  benefit  twentieth  century 
pianists.  But  Lussy  (who  declared  in  the  preface 
to  his  book  that  nothing  had  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  who  was  essentially  correct  in  his  state- 
ment) has  tabulated  no  small  number  of  rules  for 
expression.  His  book  has  real  value,  unquestion- 
ably. Better  a sort  of  mechanical  expression,  based 
on  hard  and  fast  precepts,  than  no  expression  at 
all.  But  expression,  to  achieve  its  real  purpose, 
must  be  personal.  Not  wholly  subjective,  of  course. 
One  must  not  forget  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  message 
of  the  composer  that  one  has  to  deliver.  Most 
certainly  piano  playing  must  not  be  wholly  objective, 
either.  Take  de  Fachmann,  for  example.  He  plays 
Chopin  as  the  fancy  seizes  him,  and  always  delight- 
fully It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Chopin  himself, 
could  he  have  lived  to  hear  de  Pachmann’s  inter- 
pretations of  his  music,  would  have  been  other  than 
delighted,  even  though,  at  times,  he  might  have 
been  somewhat  surprised.  No;  definite  rules  have 
their  value;  but  they  do  not  get  to  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

What,  then,  is  the  basis  of  expression/  In  a 
word,  variety— or  call  it  flexibility,  if  you  choose. 
Flexibility  of  tone,  flexibility  of  tempo.  Monotony 
has  its  uses,  unquestionably,  in  portraying  certain 
moods,  particularly  those  of  great  depression.  But 
its  use  in  music  is  rare,  and  need  not  be  considered 
here.  It  is  variety  that  is  missing  in  expressionless 
playing.  Just  as  people  are  prone  to  walk  at  a 
uniform  pace,  unless  they  chance  to  be  in  a hurry, 
or  to  speak  with  but  slight  deviation  from  their 
customary  tone  of  voice,  unless  they  are' unusually 
earnest  or  excited,  so  do  many  piano  students  show 
,he  same  characteristics  in  their  playing.  Every 


teacher  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  get  pupils  to  differ- 
entiate properly  between  an  allegro  and  an  andante. 
The  slow  movements  lack  repose,  the  quick  ones 
lack  fluency  and  brilliancy.  That  this  failing  is  due 
to  faulty  training  rather  than  to  a deficient  sense  of 
proportion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  no  doubt  true. 
But  it  is  a defect  that  must  be  overcoipe  before  any 
real  progress  can  be  made  toward  expressive  play- 
ing. Now,  this  matter  of  an  appropriate  tempo  is 
not  to  be  settled  in  a word,  even  when  composers 
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have  given  a metronomic  indication  of  their  wishes. 
Universal  usage  has  modified,  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  more  than  one  metronome  mark  of  even 
our  greatest  composers.  For  example,  who  plays 
Schumann’s  Nachtstueck  in  F J — 96?  No  one,  so 
far  as  I have  heard,  and  it  is  a favorite  piece  with 
all  pianists.  About  j = 84  is  the  customary  tempo. 
Many  play  it  still  more  slowly.  Or  take  a piece  that 
requires  real  velocity.  Some  time  ago  I read  a reply 
of  Josef  Hofmann  to  a correspondent  who  asked 
him  to  tell  her  how  fast  Mendelssohn’s  Spinning 
Song  should  be  played.  Very  sensibly  Mr.  Hofmann 
answered  that  it  was  impossible  to  say,  definitely, 
how  fast  the  piece  should  be  played.  It  depended 
on  the  pianist's  technique.  Needless  to  say,  that  if 
the  speed  at  which  this  piece  is  played  by  the  great 
pianists  were  absolutely  essential,  it  would  very 
seldom  be  heard.  The  point  is  that  speed  is  a rela- 
tive, not  a fixed,  quantity.  But  if  the  character  of  a 
piece  demands  animation  and  swiftly  moving  pas- 
sages, there  must  be  enough  velocity  to  give  the 
listener  the  impression  of  speed,  or  the  performance 
will  be  quite  ineffective.  Let  us  put  down  an  appro- 


priate tempo,  then,  as  our  first  requisite  toward 
interesting  playing.  This  leads  us  very  naturally 
to  another  requisite.  And  that  is  that  on  no  account 
should  a pianist  attempt  a composition  that  is 
beyond  his  technical  powers.  I think  it  was  Mr. 
Finck  who  wrote,  not  long  ago.  that  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  so  many  people  preferred  “rag-time” 
to  the  better  class  of  music,  since  the  former  was 
ordinarily  so  much  better  played.  An  acute  obser- 
vation, whether  or  not  my  memory  serves  me  well 
in  imputing  it  to  Mr.  Finck — than  whom  we  have  no 
clearer  thinker  and  writer  on  musical  topics.  The 
pianist,  to  play  interestingly,  must  choose  pieces 
that  he  can  play  with  ease,  giving  his  thought  to 
the  musical  content,  with  a mind  free  of  worry  te- 
garding  possible  technical  mishaps. 

One  or  two  other  points  before  I take  up  the 
principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  expression- 
less playing.  The  pianist  must  dismiss  all  thoughts 
of  personal  display.  Nothing  so  defeats  its  own 
object  as  so-called  “showing  off.”  Play  as  bril- 
liantly as  your  powers  will  permit,  but  do  it  simply, 
sincerely  and  without  ostentation. 

TRUE  EXPRESSION. 

Again:  practice  expression.  Listen  to  your  own 
playing.  Everybody  hears  his  own  playing,  of 
course.  Not  so  many  listen  to  it  understandingly 
and  critically.  Granted  that  true  expression  is  the 
manifestation  of  a musical  nature,  do  you  imagine 
that  your  musical  nature  is  incapable  of  develop- 
ment, of  enlargement,  of  enrichment?  Do  you  not 
find  your  appreciation  of  the  master-works  of  music 
growing,  year  by  year,  as  you  listen  to  the  perform 
ances  of  fine  orchestras  and  great  solo  artists?  You 
do,  of  course,  if  you  care  for  music  at  all.  And  you 
really  listen  when  you  attend  a good  concert.  Why 
not  listen  to  yourself,  if  you  wish  to  acquire  the 
qualities  that  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience? 
Let  me  suggest  that  the  next  time  you  attend  a piano 
recital  you  try  to  remember  distinctly  some  finished 
bit  of  phrasing,  some  well-modulated  fragment  of 
melody,  or  some  stirring  rhythmical  episode,  and 
when  you  get  home,  “try  it  on  your  piano,”  as  the 
advertisements  have  it.  Do  not  fear  for  your  “in- 
dividuality.” Music,  whether  considered  from  the 
creative  or  the  reproductive  standpoint,  is  an  evolu- 
tion. Just  as  the  composer  must  study  the  works 
of  the  masters,  so  must  the  pianist  study  the  inter- 
pretations of  great  players.  Individuality,  the  per- 
sonal note,  will  come  in  due  time,  unless  the  musical 
soil  be  barren. 

And  now,  what  is  the  principle  to  which  I referred 
earlier,  the  principle  upon  which  the  whole  structure 
of  musical  expression  is  based?  In  a word,  it  is 
good  phrasing.  Phrasing  is  to  music  what  inflec- 
tion is  to  speech.  You  and  I can.  T dare  say,  speak 
the  words  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquy  as  clearly  as,  say. 
Mr.  Sothern.  Wherein  lies  the  difference,  then? 
Naturally,  in  the  actor’s  art.  By  inflection,  by 
subtle  emphasis,  by  a true  sense  of  values  he  brings 
the  dramatist’s  thought  convincingly  to  his  audi- 
ence. Precisely  so  in  music.  As  is  the  relation  of 
words  to  the  sentence,  so  is  the  relation  of  meas- 
ures, and  parts  of  them,  to  the  phrase. 

(A  second  section  of  Mr.  Rogers’  article  dealing  with 
practical  phrasing,  shading  accent  and  expression  wi'l 
be  presented  in  a latter  issue  of  Thi'  Etude.) 
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By  HENRY  E.  KREHBIEL 

Musical  Critic  cf  the  New  York  “Tribune,”  author  of  “How  to  Listen  to  Music,”  “Chapters  of  Opera,”  etc. 


I have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  The  Etude  to 
discuss  in  any  way  which  I might  think  best  the  "For- 
eign Musical  Influence  in  America.”  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  writing  a survey  of  music  in  America  1 
suggested  that  its  history  was  wholly  a foreign  affair, 
that  it  was  wholly  the  story  of  a foreign  art  among 
foreign  peoples  who  had  from  time  to  time  become 
domiciled  in  that  part  of  the  North  American  continent 
which  we  call  the  United  States.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
it  really  is  in  the  last  instance;  but  I am  inclined  to 
believe  now  that  there  was  a more  distinctively  Ameri- 
can civilization  for  foreign  influence  to  work  upon  one 
hundred  years  ago  than  there  is  to-day,  that  as  a people 
we  are  less  amalgamated  and  in  more  of  a ferment 
and  consequently  that  there  is  less  nationalism  in  our 
art  now  than  there  was  during  the  period  of  stress 
which  made  and  preserved  us  a nation. 

This  being  so  it  is  a fair,  possibly  profitable  and  cer- 
tainly inviting  field  which  the  Editor  has  marked  out 
for  me,  though  it  is  still  a little  difficult  to  define.  In 
one  respect  there  is  little  difference  between  musical 
culture  now  and  125  years  ago.  In  some  of  the  higher 
and  more  practical  manifestations  of  the  art  we  are  as 
dependent  on  and  under  the  sway  of  European  peoples 
as  were  the  colonists  just  before  the  Revolution  and 
the  citizens  of  the  new  republic  just  after.  More  so, 
in  fact.  The  difference  in  musical  culture  during  the 
last  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century  between 
the  people  of  America  and  those  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  was  a difference  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 
It  is  not  long  since  we  were  able  to  recognize  this 
fact,  for  until  the  admirable  Mr.  Sonneck  came  to  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  real  state  of  secular  music  in 
America  in  those  early  days  the  prevalent  opinion  was 
that  until  deep  into  the  nineteenth  century  the  Ameri- 
cans were  musical  barbarians,  with  all  artistic  instincts 
stifled  by  the  Puritanism  of  the  English  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  or  suppresed  by  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life.  I well  remember  with  what  surprise  some  re- 
marks of  my  own  were  received  at  a convention  of 
music  teachers  (in  Saratoga  I think  it  was)  in  which  I 
spoke  of  the  liberal  culture  and  love  of  beauty  which 
some  of  the  noted  divines  of  New  England  had  brought 
from  their  homes  and  asserted  that  in  some  forms  of 
musical  culture,  notably  the  choral  by  amateur  bodies 
and  the  orchestral  as  a democratic  manifestation  (the 
giving  of  symphonic  concerts  for  the  public  by  pro- 
fessional players)  America  was  at  least  contempora- 
neous with  Europe.  It  sounded  like  an  impossible  fairy 
tale;  and  yet  when  Mr.  Sonneck  gave  us  the  result  of 
his  investigations  of  the  newspaper  files  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Charleston  and  other  cities,  it  was 
possible  to  see  that  not  one  of  my  assertions  had  been 
extravagant.  Then  it  became  possible  for  the  simple 
reader  to  learn  that  subscription  concerts  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  given  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  (New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Williamsburg,  and  Charleston)  before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  that  at  these  concerts  in  the 
later  decades  the  symphonies,  overtures  and  concerti 
grossi,  of  the  English  Bach,  Haydn,  Pleyel  and  their 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  were  played  and  that 
their  programs  were  as  like  the  programs  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  concerts  as  pods  of  peas  arc  like  each 
other. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

American  concert-life  during  the  period  in  question 
was  only  a reflex  of  the  concert-life  of  London.  So 
was  its  operatic  life.  The  English  companies  of  come- 
dians which  came  to  the  cities  which  contained  all  that 
there  was  of  leisure  and  the  adornments  of  civilization 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  brought 
with  them  the  singers  and  the  instrumentalists  who  not 
only  produced  the  ballad  operas  of  the  English  com- 
posers, lint  also  adaptations  of  French  and  Italian 
operas,  so  that  Americans  became  familiar  with  the 
names  of  Grelry,  Monsigny,  Dalayrac,  Rousseau,  and 


even  Pergolesi  and  Paisiello.  All  these  things,  of  course, 
in  their  English  manifestations,  for  throughout  the  cen- 
tury American  culture  was  of  the  English  sort.  The 
Dutch  and  Swedish  colonies  were  too  short-lived  to 
exert  an  influence,  unless  of  the  restrictive  kind;  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  settlements  were  too  remote 
from  the  centres  from  which  culture  radiated.  French 
activities  were  felt  after  the  Revolution  drove  refu- 
gees to  the  American  shores,  but  they  were  not  lasting. 
I be  awful  uprising  of  the  blacks  in  San  Domingo  sent 
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an  opera  company  to  Charleston  where  its  members 
left  a few  traces  there  as  did  a similar  compam  and 
some  ruined  gentlemen  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere;  but  only  in  New  Orleans  did  French  opera 
take  root.  There  it  still  maintains  a precarious  exist- 
ence, but  though  it  has  frequently  gone  wandering  since 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  it  has  exercised  no  influence 
upon  the  musical  life  of  the  country. 

After  a distinctively  English  culture  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  American  people  it  was  promoted  by 
migrant  European  musicians,  the  majority  of  whom 
came  hither  from  London.  The  names  of  nearly  all 
of  these  crop  up  in  the  records  of  the  seaboard  cities 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Some  began  their  Ameri- 
can careers  in  Charleston  and  ended  them  in  the  north- 
ern cities.  Notable  among  them  are  the  Englishmen, 
John  Salter  (in  Charleston  in  1732),  Benjamin  Yar- 
nold  (1753).  Thomas  Pike,  Alexander  Reinagle.  Raynor 
1 aylor,  John  Rice  and  William  Tuckey  (brought  over 
by  Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.),  William  Brown  (flautist). 
W S.  Morgan,  William  Turner,  David  Propert  and 
William  Selby  (these  four  organists  in  Boston),  the 
brenchmen  Petit,  Le  Roy,  Foucard,  Villars,  Dubois, 
Cornet,  Dcviliers,  Boullay,  Capron,  Mallet,  and  Victor 
Pelissier ; the  Germans,  Charles  Theodore  Paschelbel 
(1733  and  afterward,  all  along  the  coast),  Fred- 
erick Grundzweig  (1755),  Hans  Gram  (organist  in 
Boston)  and  Gottlieb  Graupner  (first  in  Charleston  and 
last  in  Boston)  ; the  Italians,  Franceschini,  Trisobio, 
Filippo  and  Geraldo ; the  Dutch  family  van  Hagen, 
and  the  Belgian  Jean  Gehot.  Only  a few  of  these 
names  have  large  historical  significance;  Selby,  Tuckey 


and  Graupner  might  occupy  our  attention  .for  a space 
if  circumstances  allowed,  for  to  the  first  and  last  Boston 
owes  the  pre-eminence  which  it  enjoyed  for  so  long  in 
choral  music  while  Tuckey  laid  the  foundation  of 
artistic  church  music  in  New  York  and  made  it  possible 
for  Americans  to  hear  Handel’s  Messiah  while  it  was 
still  a sealed  book  in  Germany.  I have  chosen  the 
names  at  random  simply  to  show  that  America  was 
attractive  to  the  itinerant  musician  150  years  ago, 
and  to  make  the  contention  that  it  was  thus  attractive 
because  of  its  English  culture. 

Practically  all  of  them  came  from  their  native  lands 
by  way  of  London — like  Graupner,  a Hanoverian  oboist 
who  had  played  under  Haydn  in  the  Salomon  concerts. 
Others  were  members  of  theatrical  bands  who  sought 
a livelihood  by  teaching  the  instruments  affected  by 
amateurs  (harpsichord,  violin,  German  flute,  guitar) 
and,  not  a few  of  them,  dancing.  The  dignified 
character  of  the  concerts  which  they  gave  has  been 
indicated;  in  these  concerts  they  were  assisted  by 
amateurs,  just  as  the  professional  musicians  were  in 
Vienna  down  to  the  time  of  Beethoven’s  death. 

AMERICAN  AMATEURS. 

I wish  it  were  in  my  province  here  to  enlarge  upon 
the  significance  of  the  facts  that  an  American  amateurs’ 
choir  of  230  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  50  instrumen- 
talists (among  them  seven  who  had  sat  in  the  band 
at  the  Handel  Commemorations  in  London  two  years 
before)  gave  a concert  of  oratorio  music  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  May,  1786,  that  a musical  society  (the  St. 
Cecilia)  founded— 1762,  is  still  in  existence  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  that.  Glee  Clubs  gave  zest  to  college  life  in 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven— 1789  and  1786.  and  that 
New  York  had  its  Anacreontic  Club  and  its  Ranelagh 
Gardens  as  well  as  London,  long  before  the  nineteenth 
century  began.  Such  was  the  ground  which  had  been 
developed  by  English  influences  up  to  the  time  when 
the  great  immigration  movements  began  which  have 
stamped  a German  character  upon  the  musical  activi- 
ties of  some  of  the  largest  communities  in  the  country. 

Up  to  1820  the  influx  of  foreigners  in  the  United 
States  was  comparatively  negligible;  at  any  rate  I can 
not  trace  any  appreciable  effect  of  it  upon  American 
musical  life.  It  aggregated  250,000,  a large  proportion 
due  to  the  Irish  and  German  invasion  of  1800.  From 
1820  to  1830  the  immigrants  numbered  143,000;  from 
1830  to  1840,  599.000;  from  1840  to  1850,  1,700.000,  and 
from  1850  to  1860,  2,600,000.  The  German  revolution 
of  1848  sent  many  besides  peasants  and  day  laborers 
to  our  shores,  but  even  these  had  an  influence  upon 
social  life  and  art.  I have  not  been  able  to  convince 
myself  that  the  German  singing  societies  which  grew  up 
because  of  German  immigration,  have  had  a large  and 
enduring  share  in  the  development  of  choral  music. 
The  festivals  in  the  Middle  West  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cincinnati  affairs,  did  not  long  endure, 
were  the  fruit,  in  a way,  of  the  meetings  of  the  North 
American  Siingerbund,  which  had  their  origin  in  a 
meeting  of  German  singers  in  Cincinnati  in  1849,  but 
the  Eastern  Festivals  are  an  evolution  of  the  old 
New  England  - Conventions.  The  Cincinnati  festival 
was  suggested  to  Theodore  Thomas  by  the  presence  of 
a mammoth  hall  which  had  been  built  for  the  Sdngcrfest 
of  1868, 'and  preserved  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  for 
exposition  purposes.  Mr.  Thomas’s  original  idea  was 
an  organization  like  that  of  the  German  Samjcrbund, 
but  with  better  music,  the  English  language,  a choir 
of  mixed  voices  instead  of  a Mannerchor,  and  no 
worship  of  Gambrinus.  For  a space  the  Cincinnati 
festivals  exerted  a corrective  and  reformative  influence 
on  the  German  Sdngcrfesten,  but  of  later  years  they 
have  dropped  back  into  the  old  rut. 

\In  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  to  be  published  in 
a later  issue.  Mr.  Krehbiel  discusses  the  influence  of 
German  singing  societies,  American  symphony  orches- 
tras and  the  opera  in  America. — Editor  of  The  Etude., 
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Inaugural  Ceremonies  of  the  Home 
for  Retired  Music  Teachers 


The  readers  of  The  Etude  are  entitled  to  an  account 
of  the  very  impressive  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the 
Home  for  Retired  Music  Teachers  in  Germantown  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  their  long  and  valued 
loyalty  to  this  journal  and  its  founder,  Theodore 
Presser,  who  thereby  has  been  enabled  to  make  this 
gift  to  the  profession.  , Accordingly  we  are  drawing 
the  veil  of  false  modesty  and  in  this  intimate  report 
attoning  in  a measure  for  the  fact  that  distance  and 
space  made  it  impossible  to  have  all  of  The  Etude 
family  present  upon  an  occasion  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  present  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring and  imposing  they  had  ever  experienced. 

A story  of  the  Home  and  its 
organization  has  been  given  in  pre- 
vious issues  of  The  Etude  (January, 

1913,  page  18,  and  December,  1913, 
page  862).  The  biography  of  Mr. 

Presser  has  also  appeared  (January, 

1908,  page  62)  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  recount  a few  details. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  after  an  ex- 
tensive experience  in  musical  edu- 
cational work 
founder  of  The 

business  with  a borrowed  capital  of 
$250.00,  a well  defined  plan  for  his 
future,  and  a desire  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  help  his  confreres  in 
the  profession  of  music  teaching.  In 
1893  he  appeared  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Music  Teachers’  National 
Association,  of  which  he  was  also 
the  founder,  and  suggested  the  need 
for  a home  for  music  teachers  who 
found  themselves  traveling  a very 
rough  road  as  they  approached  the 
journey’s  end. 

The  Verdi  home  in  Milan  (La 
Casa  di  Riposa  per  Musicisti)  was 
opened  in  1899.  Mr.  Presser  visited 
the  Verdi  home  and  the  conviction 
of  the  need  to  establish  such  a home 
in  America  was  strengthened.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  fortune  favored  him, 
he  made  plans  to  open  a temporary 
home.  This  was  done  in  1907.  The 
success  of  the  first  steps  pointed  the 
need  for  a larger  building  and  the 
home  was  moved  to  a residence  in 
Germantown  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  new  building. 

The  new  building  was  completed 
this  autumn.  On  September  25th  a 
small  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Presser,  the  directors  of  the  Home,  the  present  residents 
of  the  Home,  Mr.  Paul  A.  Davis,  3rd,  architect  of  the 
Home,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Baton,  builder  of  the  Home, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Home,  Mrs.  L.  P».  Pierce, 
four  clergymen  and  Mr.  John  C.  Freund,  editor  of 
Musical  America  and  Music  Trades  who  had  come  from 
New  York  one  day  in  advance  especially  for  the  occa- 
sion, met  at  the  Home  and  the  simple  but  moving  exer- 
cises of  laying  the  cornerstone  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Herman  L.  Duhring  and  Mr.  Theodore  Presser,  after 
which  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Arndt 
and  Dr.  Jenkins.  In  laying  the  stone  Dr.  Duhring 
repeated, 

In  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

We  dedicate  this  building  to  the  Presser  Home  for 
Retired  Musicians,  and  we  thank  Thee,  Almighty  God, 
that  Thou  hast  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  Thy  servants 
to  build  and  support  this  institution  for  Thy  glory  and 
for  the  healing  of  those  who  are  sick  and  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  aged,  and  may  all  who  labor  with  us  have 
skill,  tenderness  and  patience  in  their  every  work. 
May  Thy  Heavenly  protection  be  over  all  kindred  insti- 


tutions, whether  hospitals,  infirmaries  or  homes.  Bless 
all  those  who  by  their  charities,  labors  and  gifts  help 
forward  this  Christ-like  work,  and  grant  that  all  -who 
labor  faithfully  therein  may  at  length  receive  the  re- 
ward of  faithful  service,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
I-ord.  Amen. 

After  which  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  said,  the  Benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  and  “America”  was  sung. 

In  the  stone  were  deposited  the  following  articles: 

The  first  issue  of  The  Etude  (1883). 

Copv  of  the  present  issue. 

Copy  of  Jubilee  issue  (Jan.,  1!H3),  giving  a history  ot 
The  Etude  and  the  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  including  a biography 
of  Mr.  Presser. 

Report  of  the  Home. 


Copy  of  the  Inaugural  Program. 

Signatures  of  those  participating  in  the  Inaugural. 

Daily  papers  and  a copy  of  the  October  3d  issue  of  Mu- 
sical America,  giving  a complete  report  of  the  event. 

Record  of  “Deep  River,”  an  old  negro  melody  arranged 
by  S.  Coleridge  Taylor  and  played  by  Maud  Powell  (Victor 
Record).  , , ,,  _ 

Record  of  Der  Wanderer,  by  Schubert,  sung  by  Mr.  David 
Bispham  (Columbia  Record).  . 

Record  of  Confutatls  Maledictus,  by  Verdi,  sung  by  Ilenri 
Scott  (Columbia  Record). 

Welte-Mignon  records  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler. 

Gifted  playing  of  the  Schubert  Military  March,*  and 
Paderewski’s  playing  of  his  own  Minuet. 

AN  AUSPICIOUS  OPENING. 

On  the  following  day,  September  26th,  at  two-thirty 
in  the  afternoon,  the  opening  ceremonies  were  held  in 
the  Home,  the  spacious  dining-room  being  used  as  the 
assembly  hall  for  this  purpose.  At  least  three  hun- 
dred guests  were  present,  many  coming  hundreds  of 
miles  for  the  opportunity  of  attending.  The  assembly 
included  large  numbers  of  the  most  distinguished  resi- 
dents of  Philadelphia.  The  weather  was  magnificent 
and  the  whole  occasion  was  altogether  exceptional  in 
that  a wonderful  spirit  of  brotherly  unity  seemed  fairly 
to  electrify  the  audience  from  the  start.  This  was  so 
noticeable  that  most  everyone  was  conscious  of  it  and 
mentioned  the  somewhat  unusual  phenomenon.  Laugh- 


ter and  tears  marked  the  progress  of  the  program  from 
beginning  to  end. 

After  the  opening  prayer  by  Dr.  Herman  L. 
Duhring,  Mr.  Theodore  Presser  read  the  Inaugural 
Address,  which  follows: 

“The  Home  we  dedicate  to-day  is  only  one  of  the  results 
of  that  broad  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  lias  been  sweep- 
ing over  our  land  for  many  years.  This  altruistic  movement 
shows  itself  in  our  whole  body  politic.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  is  becoming  more  and  more  paternal 
every  day.  It  now  spends  over  $ 5,000.000  yearly  in  its  home 
for  adults,  its  hospitals  and  sanitariums.  It  fosters  and 
encourages  Mothers'  Day  ; it  spends  millions  in  its  fatherly 
care  of  the  Indians  and  the  natives  of  those  countries  we 
have  taken  under  our  wing.  After  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
our  country  was  filled  with  homes  for  soldiers'  orphans,  and 
we  still  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  men  who  fought 
iu  our  great  war. 

“Our  State  government  engages  even  more  directly  in 
humanitarian  work.  There  are  no  less  than  88  institutions 
now  under  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Our  hospitals,  asylums,  etc.,  receive  large  appropriations 
from  the  State  Treasury  at  each  session  of  the  legislature. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the  amount  appropri- 
ated reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $20,000,000. 

“Nor  is  this  governmental  support  limited  to  our  own 
country.  In  many  of  the  European  lands,  old  age  entitles 
those  in  need  to  a pension.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
world  were  recognizing  the  great  truth  that  Fortune  dis- 
tributes its  favors  very  unevenly  and  it  often  happens  that 
very  deserving  people  find  themselves  in  old  age  without  the 
comforts  aud  necessities  to  which  we  all  should  he  entitled 
during  our  declining  vears. 

“The  city  fosters  the  spirit  of  charity  that  touches  more 
closely  the  individual  citizen.  Only  a short  time  ago  such 
a thing  as  a public  bath  house  was  unknown.  Our  municipal 
band,  which  discourses  sweet  music  in  our  public  squares,  is 
Father  Penn’s  method  of  bringing  music 
to  his  home.  Our  wonderful  system  of 
parks,  which  costs  Philadelphia  over 
a year,  is  Father  Penn’s  play- 
ground for  his  children. 

“The  individual,  more  than  all,  spreads 
his  bounty  broadcast : he  may  not  be  Ills 
brother’s  keeper,  but  his  brother's  wel- 
fare concerns  him.  No  man  lives  for 
himself  alone.  Take  up  the  hook  of  anv 
benevolent  institution,  turn  to  the  list 
of  contributors,  and  you  will  be  aston- 
ished at  the  names  and  the  amounts  of 
the  givers. 

“Almost  every  individual  has  a list  of 
charities  that  are  remembered  at  Christ- 
mas or  some  other  time.  Philanthropy 
is  the  mainstay  of  these  established 
benevolent  institutions.  Our  hospitals, 
homes,  asylums  and  all  charities  arc 
dependent  on  philanthropy,  which,  like 
all  other  virtues,  should  he  fostered  and 
cultivated. 

“When  the  man  of  large  means  has 
provided  wisely  for  the  needs  of  his 
family,  he  is  often  at  a loss  to  know 
how  best  to  spend  his  surplus.  In  Cleve- 
land there  has  recently  been  formed  a 
community  trust  or  foundation,  into 
which  the  surplus  of  the  well-to-do  can 
be  deposited  so  that  it  might  be  wisely 
cared  for.  So  successful  was  the 
scheme  that  in  three  months  there  were 
foundation  papers  executed  bequeathing 
$25,000,000. 

“Corporations  and  firms  are  alive  to 
the  welfare  of  their  workers.  They 
realize  more  and  more  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  employer  and  employee. 
They  are  adopting  all  kinds  of  beneficial 
measures,  such  as  pension  for  years  of 
service,  profit-sharing,  subsidized  life  in- 
surance, sick  benefits,  sav’ngs  hanks,  pro- 
viding amusements,  recreations,  etc.  One 
corporation — the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co. — has  a hospital  for  its  em- 
ployees who  are  afflicted  with  tubercu- 
losis. 

“It  must  appear  evident  to  us  all  that 
the  Home  we  open  to-day  is  not  the 
hobby  of  an  individual,  hut  the  product 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

“The  year  of  jubilee  comes  to  every 
man  when  he  can  return  what  he  lias 
accumulated  to  the  original  owner.  The 
building  of  this  Home  was  made  possible 
through  the  commercial  support  of  music 
a period  covering  nearly 
The  day  has  now  come  to 
the  music  teachers,  in  a 
measure,  what  originally  belonged  to 
them. 

“In  this  Home,  the  teacher  of  music  will  find  a haven  of 
rest  for  time  to  come.  There  will  be  no  class  or  sect  dis- 
tinction. The  humble  teacher  who  has  labored  faithfully  in 
a small  village  back  in  the  mountains  is  ns  welcome  here 
as  the  metropolitan  teacher  who  at  one  time  may  liavo 
thrilled  thousands  in  a concert  room.  All  stand  on  terms  of 
equality  in  these  halls. 

“The  Home  has  been  established  some  eight  years.  These 
have  been  years  of  experiment.  Our  purpose  \v»s  to  find 
out  whether  there  was  a real  need  for  such  an  Institution. 
There  are  at  present  very  few  homes  for  specific  classes  of 
persons.  The  actors  have  a large  home  on  Staten  Island, 
and  also  the  Forrest  Home  on  the  Delaware.  The  Hayes’ 
Mechanics’  Home  at  Bala  is  doing  a noble  work  in  caring 
for  deserving  artisans.  The  time  Is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  have  homes  for  all  classes  of  workers,  such  as 
miners,  artists,  school  teachers,  typesetters,  etc. 

“There  are  in  the  United  States  approximately  200,000 
persons  whose  main  support  comes  from  music  teaching. 
Should  only  one  in  each  thousand  members  of  the  musical 
profession  need  the  help  this  institution  provides,  it  would 
require  two  homes  of  this  size.  Report  indicates  that  in  the 
average  community  there  is  a philanthropic  institution  for 
every  17.000  population.  Estimating  the  music  teaching 
profession  at  200,000  with  one  philanthropic  institution,  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  far  above  the  average  in  self-support. 

“As  a class,  music  teachers  do  not  accumulate  worldly 
possessions.  They  are  engrossed  in  artistic  and  educational 
accomplishments  which  too  often  preclude  business  matters 
or  thoughts  of  the  future.  They  arrive  at  a time  in  life 
when  their  usefulness  Is  over,  in  an  unfortunate  position, 
after  a life  spent  in  education  and  sacrifice  for  art.  It  is 
therefore  a great  joy  that  we  can,  in  a measure,  provide 
protection  for  ihese  music  teachers  who,  as  a class,  are 
most  deserving.” 


here  and  abroad,  the 
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A GROUP  OF  SPEAKERS  AND  GUESTS  AT  THE  INAUGURAL. 

Left  to  right,  top  row— John  Braun,  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  John  C.  Freund,  Ralph  Edmund -s, 
Afnip  Anna  Ziesler.  Ilenri  Scott,  Mrs.  Ralph  Kinder.  T T 

Second  row— James  Francis  Cooke,  Mrs.  Cooke,  W.  E.  Hetzell,  Maud  lowell,  Wassili  Lops, 

1 llal  Bottom erow— Perle.v  Dunn  Aldrich,  Theodore  Presser,  Mrs.  Presser,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hobson,  Ralph 
Kinder.  This  Dhotograph  was  taken  for  Musical  America. 
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THE  MAYOR'S  GREETING. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  Presser  intro- 
duced Mr.  James  Francis  Cooke,  editor  of  The  Etude, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Inaugural  Committee  as  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies  for  the  day.  The  next  speaker 
was  Hon.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  has  spent  a lifetime,  fighting  fearlessly, 
ceaselessly  and  unselfishly  for  the  civic  righteousness 
of  his  home  city.  Mayor  Blankenburg  welcomed  the 
gift  to  the  city  and  commented  touchingly  upon  the 
fact  that  when  he  first  came  to  America  from  Germany 
he  had  found  at  the  same  spot  where  the  building  now 
stood,  friends  who  gave  him  that  welcome  which  the 
stranger  in  a strange  land  never  forgets. 


MR.  DAVID  BISPHAM  SINGS. 

The  next  number  was  “Music,  by  Mr.  David 
Bispham.”  The  fact  that  our  great  American  baritone, 
probably  the  most  renowned  of  American  singers,  had 
spent  a large  part  of  his  boyhood  in  the  district  where 
the  home  now  stands  may  in  a measure  have  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  many  who  had  heard  him  repeatedly 
declared  that  never  before  in  his  career  had  his  impress 
upon  an  audience  been  as  great.  Mr.  Bispham’s  voice 
was  never  richer  or  fresher  and  his  art  never  more 
forceful.  After  singing  Where'er  He  Walks,  by 
Handel,  and  the  Prologue  from  Pagliacci  (Leon- 
cavallo), a tumultuous  demand  for  an  encore  induced 
him  to  sing  Danny  Deever,  by  Damrosch. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  HUGH  A.  CLARKE 

No  one  has  brought  greater  dignity  to  music  in 
Philadelphia  than  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  since  1875. 
His  excellent  address  follows: 

“I  wish  to  say  a few  words  on  hehalf  of  the  great  army  of 
music  teachers.  Few  people  not  included  in  its  ranks  know 
much  about  the  work,  the  trials  and  rewards  of  music 
teachers.  Except  in  the  case  of  a few  whom  exceptional 
ability  and  opportunity  have  raised  to  the  highest  rank, 
Ihe  rewards,  especially  in  a pecuniary  way,  are  never  very 
large. 

"There  is,  unfortunately,  a large  element  of  uncertainty 
in  this  branch  of  teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
in  times  of  business  depression.  People  are  apt  to  look  on 
musical  training  as  a luxury  that  may  be  dispensed  with  on 
the  score  of  economy.  In  small  or  scattered  communities 
the  teacher's  life  is  apt  to  prove  a very  hard  struggle.  The 
pupils  are  few,  and  widely  scattered,  and  the  fees  are  small, 
and  often  grudgingly  given.  The  teacher  is  looked  upon 
as  one  who  does  a very  easy  kind  of  work — that  is,  hardly 
worth  the  small  amount  it  costs. 

“I  know  of  one  case,  a young  lady,  well  educated  and 
equipped  as  a teacher,  compelled  by  family  circumstances  to 
remain  in  the  small  town  where  she  lived,  who  told  me  that 
she  walked  from  three  to  six  miles  every  day,  regardless  of 
the  weather,  to  reach  her  pupils,  and  got'  fifty  cents  an 
hour  for  her  work. 

“One  great  drawback  the  teacher  in  country  districts  has 
to  deal  with  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  self-improvement. 
A teacher  living  in  a small  town  in  the  West  told  me  that 
she  always  took  a holiday  for  two  days  in  the  middle  of 
the  teaching  season  that  she  might  go  to  Chicago  to  hear 
one  symphony  concert  to  rekindle  her  flagging  enthusiasm 
for  the  art,  sorely  tried  bv  the  daily  ten  hours  of  work. 

“The  desire  for  self-improvement  is  a characteristic  of 
all  the  teachers  with  whom  1 have  come  in  contact  during 
an  experience  of  many  years.  The  desire  is  not  alone  to 
increase  their  efficiency,  but  is  prompted  by  a pure  love  for 
the  most  engrossing  of  all  the  arts. 

“My  object  in  these  few  remarks  is  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  an  institution  like  this  to  teachers  who, 
through  advancing  years,  and  failing  powers,  are  compelled 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  keep 
in  the  van,  hut  must  give  place  to  vouth,  fresh  energy  and 
ever-improving  methods  of  teaching.  To  such  as  ’these 
this  noble  foundation  offers  a haven  of  rest,  where  their 
declining  years  may  be  passed  in  peace  and  quiet,  free  from 
corroding  care  and  surrounded  with  every  appliance  to 
conduce  to  comfort  and  happiness.” 


MR  JOHN  C.  FREUND’S  ADDRESS. 

Following  Dr.  Clarke.  Mr.  John  C.  Freund  made  an 
address  which  was  continually  interrupted  with  laugh- 
ter and  applause.  His  splendid  delivery  and  impressive 
appearance,  backed  by  his  long  service  in  musical 
journalism  made  his  presence  upon  this  occasion  more 
than  welcome.  Mr.  Freund  said  : 

"It  was  a hot  afternoon,  last  June,  if  I remember,  that  I 
found  myself  in  a Pullman,  going  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia,  with  Henry  T.  FInck,  the  distinguished  music  editor 
ot  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  as  my  vis-ti-vis.  I soon  dis- 
covered that  we  were  both  on  the  same  errant!,  as  guests 
of  the  Philadelphia  Music  Teachers’  Association,  which  was 
to  give  a dinner  that  evening,  and  at  which  we  were  to  be 
the  speakers. 

“I  also  discovered  that  we  were  to  get  out  at  West  Phila- 
delphia, to  meet  Mr.  Theodore  Presser,  the  veteran  pub- 
lisher, who  was  to  take  us  to  his  home. 

When  we  arrived.  Mr.  Presser  showed  us  a large  build- 
1 1 JK • course  of  construction,  which  I understood  had  a 

philanthropic  purpose.  We  went  up  and  down  a rickety 
elevator,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  waded  through  all  kinds  of 
stone,  lumber,  cement  and  building  material,  descended  into 
cellars,  and  so  saw  the  wonderful  building  which  is  presented 
to  you  to-dav,  in  one  of  the  earlier  stages. 

As  we  walked  across  the  grounds.  fterwards,  Mr. 
Presser  said  : 

“ ‘I've  got  eight  of  ’em  already  !' 

Now.  though  I have  known  Mr.  Presser  by  reputation 
many  years  I had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
but  once  before,  about  a year  ago,  when  I gave  out,  at  the 
dinner  of  the  musicians,  the  fact  that  this  country  spends 
more  for  music  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together — 
something  which  astonished  the  rest  of  the  world  verv 
much,  I can  assure  you 


"As  we  walked  along,  I kept  wondering  what  kind  ol  a 
collection  Mr.  Presser  had  started.  You  know,  there  are 
people  who  collect  postage  stamps,  bric-a-brac,  cld  china, 
poodle  dogs,  old  pictures,  old  silver,  fans ; some  collect 
stuffed  birds  and  reptiles,  some  collect  armor,  others  collect 
pigeons,  cats  and  guinea  pigs.  I know  a dear  old  lady  of 
over  eighty  who  has  a collection  of  scrap  books  in  which 
she  had  pasted  newspaper  clipping's  of  all  the  worst  divorce 
cases — she's  a spinster.  While  wondering  what  form  Mr. 
Prosser’s  collection  would  take,  I was  ushered  into  a cozy 
cottage  and  there  introduced  to  eight — of  the  dearest  and 
sweetest  old  ladies  1 had  ever  met  in  all  my  life. 

"So  this  was  the  collection  this  so-called  cold-blooded 
American  business  man  was  making! — a collection  of  old 
music  teachers  whom  the  world  had  forgotten,  but  for  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  care. 

"Now7,  my  friends,  we  are  to-day  assembled  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  wish  God  speed  to  a philanthropist.  Some- 
thing more  than  to  inaugurate,  with  word  and  song  and 
prayer,  a notable  undertaking. 

“We  are  assembled  here  in  peace  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  at  war,  tearing  itself  to  tatters,  to  mark  the  first- 
step  that  has  been  taken,  certainly  in  the  musical  world, 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  value  to  the  community  of  the 
teacher. 

‘Wears  ago  I happened  to  be  with  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  Washington.  We  were 
discussing  world  politics,  when  suddenly  he  asked  me  what 
I considered  were  the  crucial  tests  of  the  civilization  of  a 
people. 

“I  replied:  ‘Not  its  culture,  nor  its  art;  neither  its  com- 
merce nor  its  industries;  nor  its  multitude  of  churches; 
but  its  laws  regarding  women,  their  rights,  their  property, 
and  its  attitude  to  its  teachers.  For  on  the  mothers,  first, 
and  then,  upon  the  teachers,  depends  not  alone  the  future, 
but  the  character  of  the  race.  And  just  in  how  far  we 
acknowledge  our  obligation,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting 
these  two  great  agents  of  life  and  progress,  just  in  so  far 
may  w7e  consider  ourselves  civilized.’ 

“This  spacious  building  is  more  than  a home  for  a num- 
ber of  worthy  retired  teachers,  who  have  deserved  well  of 
the  State.  It  is  a standing,  glowing  example  for  others  to 
follow.  When  this  noble  philanthropy  is  chronicled  and  sent 
far  and  wide  through  the  press,  as  it  will  be,  it  will  act 
as  an  incentive  to  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

“Personally,  I believe  it  is  a part  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  pension  all  teachers  after  they  have  devoted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives,  and  certainly  the  larger  part  of 
their  strength  and  usefulness,  to  the  cause  of  education — 
which  means  ‘the  human  uplift.’ 

“Nobody  can  realize  more  than  myself  the  beauty,  the 
depth  and  nobility  of  the  sentiments  which  have  animated 
Mr.  Presser  in  this  undertaking,  for  I myself  can  go  back 
to  the  time,  forty  years  ago,  when  music  was  yet  in  the 
infancy  of  its  development  in  this  country,  and'  when  the 
music  teacher,  poorly  paid,  barely  received  the  recognition 
accorded  to  an  under-servant. 

“In  this  w7ork  Mr.  Presser  has  been  inspired  and  aided 
b.v  his  wife  who,  in  her  broad-minded  sympathetic,  humani- 
tarianism,  represents  the  highest  type  of  American  woman, 
hood. 

"Notice,  my  friends,  that  this  man  didn’t  leave  a fund 
for  charity  in  his  will,  nor  did  he  build  an  edifice  apart, 
but  made  this  work  a part  of  himself,  right  here  on  the 
time-honored  grounds,  in  Germantown. 

“It  is  eminently  fitting  that  this  monument  should  be 
erected  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  which  gave  to  the 
United  States  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  from 
which  also  the  Declaration  of  our  Musical  Independence,  a 
year  hgo,  issued. 

“I  am  proud,  honored  to  he  permitted  to  add  my  simple 
tribute  to  the  disinterested  philanthropy  of  Theodore  Presser, 
of  Philadelphia,  which  shows  us  that,  after  all,  the  cause 
of  human  progress  is  promoted,  not  by  a conscienceless, 
brutal  militarism,  but  by  that  service  of  man,  by  man — 
which  must  ever  be  man’s  highest  service  to  God  !" 


CHARLES  HEBER  CLARK’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Charles  Heber  Clark,  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  home,  is  none  other  than  the  well 
known  American  humorist,  “Max  Adeler.”  His  address 
commenced  with  a hysterically  funny  account  of  the 
first  music  lesson  Mr.  Clark  ever  gave  (after  which  he 
retired  forever  from  the  profession)  and  concluded 
with  a sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Presser  in  founding  the  Home  for  Retired  Music 
Teachers. 

Air.  Charles  Heber  Clark  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  men  of 
w’calth  may  always  find  larger  happiness  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow7-men  than  in  self-indulgence.  Many 
rich  men  w7ait  until  they  are  dead  before  they  distribute  their 
money  in  beneficence.  Far  more  impressive  and  serviceable 
are  those  who  make  the  distribution  with  their  own  hands 
while  thpy  are  alive.  The  founder  of  the  Presser  Home  has 
the  assurance  that  his  purposes  will  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  joy  of  seeing  others  made  happy  by  his  generosity. 


MR  HENRI  SCOTT  SINGS. 

Mr.  Henri  Scott,  the  well  known  American  basso, 
whose  training  has  been  entirely  American,  was  the 
second  singer  on  the 'program.  Mr.  Scott,  as  the  lead- 
ing basso  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Company, 
was  forced  into  rivalry  with  foremost  singers  from  all 
of  the  great  European  art  centres,  only  to  reach  even 
greater  recognition  with  each  performance.  Mr. 
Scott’s  beautiful  round  basso  tones  were  especially  en- 
joyed in  II  lacerate  spirit  o from  Verdi’s  Simon 
Bocanegra  and  in  the  Tambour  Ma four's  Song  by  Mas- 
senet. The  audience  responded  with  magnificent  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Bispham  and  Mr.  Scott  were  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Edith  Mahon. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RICHMOND  PEARSON  HOBSON 

The  Hon  Richmond  Pierson  Hobson,  hero  of  the 
Merrimac  and  more  recently  the  most  prominent  of  our 
statesmen  who  have  been  battling  against  the  alcohol 
and  drug  evil,  made  a most  appropriate  address  claim- 
ing that  every  child  in  the  country  should  have  the  ad 
vantage  of  some  kind  of  a musical  training 


Captain  Hobson  s sincere  and  earnest  personality 
impressed  all  his  hearers  immensely.  In  closing  he 
paid  a personal  tribute  to  Mr.  Presser  and  to  the  work 
accomplished.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
denied  a musical  education,  and  stated  that  music  to 
him  seemed  one  of  the  elemental  wants  of  life.  His 
conviction  was  that  the  Home  marked  a new  epoch 
in  American  musical  life,  serving  to  place  the  profes- 
sion of  music  teaching  upon  a vastly  more  secure  foun- 
dation. 

MAUD  POWELL’S  DEDICATION. 

Maud  Powell,  most  eminent  of  American  violinists, 
delivered  the  dedication  to  the  profession.  Miss  Powell 
had  only  recently  recovered  from  a trying  illness  and 
her  trip  from  New  York  to  the  home  was  made  at 
much  sacrifice  of  her  personal  comfort,  but  she  surely 
felt  repaid  when  she  felt  the  response  which  came  to 
her  short  but  sympathetic  remarks.  She  said: 

The  influence  of  the  faithful  army  of  music  teach- 
ers, spreading  like  a great  vital  network  of  arteries 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  United  States, 
gives  pulse  and  impulse  to  culture  in  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  phases,  the  art  of  music.  The  world  seldom 
stops  to  think  that  a teacher  gives  of  his  brain,  of 
nervous  energy,  time,  patience,  of  his  very  life  and 
soul,  his  all ■ — for  the  sake  of  an  ideal.  The  rewards 
are  not  many  nor  imposing.  But  the  ceaseless  effort, 
the  brave  plodding,  the  altruism i of  it  all,  are 
imposing  and  beautiful.  A man  of  broad  and  philan- 
thropic mind  and  generous  heart  has  recognised  this, 
and  has  given  practical  and  lasting  expression  to  his 
gratitude.  He  has  created,  and  will  cause  to  be  pre- 
served through  his  bounty,  a home  that  will  breathe 
peace  and  contentment,  and  bring  to  the  retired  music 
teacher  cheeriness,  comfort,  hospitality  and  the  rest- 
fulness of  artistic  environment,  this  in  recognition  of 
faithful  work  in  the  interest  of  musical  art.  It  is  with 
a deep  sense  of  pleasure  and  gratification  that  I am 
privileged  to  dedicate  this  munificent  gift  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Presser,  this  home,  to  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  musical  profession.  God  bless  its  hos- 
pitable roof — its  beneficent  purpose,  and,  above  all,  bless 
all  those  who  shall  dwell  within  its  doors,  now  and 
always.” 

The  ceremonies  concluded  with  the  singing  of 
America,  with  Dr.  Clarke  accompanying  at  the  piano, 
after  which  Dr.  Herman  L.  Duhring,  long  identified 
with  charitable  work  in  Philadelphia  and  a leading 
member  of  the  board,  pronounced  the  benediction. 

A collation  was  served  on  the  grounds  of  the  home 
and  the  guests  inspected  the  buildings. 

The  buildings  and  grounds,  exclusive  of  the  endow- 
ment in  perpetuity,  cost  $200,000.00.  Every  modern 
comfort  is  provided.  One  hundred  residents  can  be 
accommodated. 

The  Home  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Johnson  and 
Jefferson  streets  in  Germantown,  and  is  surrounded 
by  wooded  lawns  partly  on  the  property  of  the  Home 
itself  and  partly  those  of  the  residences  in  that  beauti- 
ful section  of  suburban  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  guests  present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perley  Dunn  Aldrich,  Miss  Edith  B.  Alex- 
ander, Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Conquest  Anthony,  Mr.  Leonard 
E.  Anty,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  and  Miss  Cecile  Ayres. 

Miss  A.  C.  Barrow,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnstone  Baseler,  Mr. 
Edward  Biddle,  Mr.  David  Bispham,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Borst, 
Mr.  John  F.  Braun,  Mr.  Thomas  a'Beckett. 

Mr.  Horatio  Connell.  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Clark,  Mrs.  Franklin 

E.  Cresson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Francis  Cooke.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Charles  Heber  Clark,  Air. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Warren  Cooke,  Air.  Priaulx. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Paul  A.  Davis,  fid.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Duhring, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Duhring,  Jr.,  L.  C.  Dressier. 

Airs.  Julian  Edwards,  Mr.  Ilerwegh  von  Ende.  Air  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Pegram  Esty„  Mr.  Ralph  Edmunds.  L.  B. 
Ellert. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Fry,  Mr.  and  Airs.  .T.  Cutler  Fuller,  Airs. 
Lilian  B.  Fitzmauriee,  Air.  John  C.  Freund. 

Mr.  Arnold  J.  Gantvoort,  Air.  Johan  Grolle,  Mr.  Adam 
Geihel.  Air.  and  Airs.  Walter  Golz 

Air.  Frederick  Hahn,  Air.  Charles  Harrison.  Airs.  Edwin  L. 
Harrington,  Aliss  Amy  C.  neaton,  Air.  Jno.  F.  Ilimmelsbach, 
Air.  AY.  Palmer  Hoxie,  Mr.  and  Airs.  W.  E.  Iletzell,  Captain 
and  Airs.  Richmond  I’.  Hobson,  Air.  and  Airs.  Hull. 

Air  and  Airs.  Henry  LeBarre  Jayne,  Air.  John  Afyron  Jolls. 

Air.  and  Airs.  Ralph  Kinder,  Air.  and  Mrs.  Strickland  I.. 
Kneuss. 

Air.  Wassili  Lops,  Air.  John  Luther  Long,  Air.  Henry 
Lukens,  Air.  Louis  Lombard,  Air.  S.  L.  Lacier,  Mr.  L.  Lom- 
bard. 

Airs,  and  Aliss  Alagruder,  Airs.  Edith  Alahon.  Air.  H.  Alex 
ander  Alnlthews,  Air.  Frederick  Alaxsou.  Air.  Charleton  Lewis 
Murphv,  Air.  and  Airs.  Stanley  L.  Muschamn.  Air.  William 
Latta  Nassau,  Air.  George  B.  Kevin,  Air.  F.  II  Norton. 

President  Otmvake,  of  Ursinus  College:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Preston  Ware  Orem. 

Air.  A.  Jackson  Peabody,  Air.  Eugenio  dl  Plrani.  Miss  Alar 
Porter.  Air.  .T.  M.  Priaulx  (of  Alessrs.  Charles  II.  Ditson  & 
Co.),  Aliss  Emma  A.  Price,  Miss  Caryl  Perot,  Air.  Samuel  J. 
R’egel. 

Miss  F.  L.  T.  Seabury,  Air.  George  Chadwick  Stock,  Air. 
Robert  Patterson  Striue,  Aliss  Adeie  Kutor.  Air.  and  Mrs. 
Henri  Scott.  Air.  Uselma  Clarke  Smith,  Miss  Naina  dos 
Santos. 

Miss  Al.  B.  Twelves,  Air.  Arthur  L.  Tubbs.  Air.  and  Mrs. 
n.  Godfrey  Turner  (Alme.  Alaud  rowell). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  West,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wlnehell.  Mr. 

F. dmund  Wolsieffer,  Miss  Whlnney. 

Mm e_  A B.  Ziegler. 
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A LETTER  FROM  DR.  WILLIAM  MASON. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  writer  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  subject  “Musical  Progress  in  America.” 
(We  did  not  stand  still  in  those  days  either!)  For 
that  occasion  several  of  our  prominent  musicians  were 
asked  to  give  their  point  of  view.  Among  the  letters 
received  was  one,  here  to  follow,  from  Dr.  Wm.  Mason, 
which  will  be  of  interest,  as  it  may  help  to  show  how 
much  room  there  was  for  progress  in  musical  appre- 
ciation several  decades  before  this  last  one.  As  to 
Dr.  Mason’s  part  in  such  progress,  all  those  who  have 
known  this  noble  musician  and  teacher,  and  have 
felt  his  influence,  will  in  memory  always  revere  him. 

William  Mason, 

14  IV.  16th  Street, 

New  York. 

February  7th,  1897. 

Mr.  Gustav  L.  Becker. 

Dear  Mr.  Becker: 

You  request  me  to  write  a few  lines  on  the  subject 
of  musical  progress  in  the  United  States.  A great 
deal  could  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  to  give  it  the 
full  attention  it  deserves  would  require  much  more 
time  than  is  now  at  my  disposal.  One  incident  occurs 
to  me,  however,  which  is  significant  and  which  affords 
a good  illustration  of  the  musical  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  our  country  during  the  last  generation 
or  two.  My  story  begins  at  the  time  I first  went  to 
Leipzig  to  study  music.  This  was  early  in  the  Autumn 
of  1849.  Within  a few  weeks  of  my  arrival  there  I 
attended  one  of  the  famous  Gewaudhaus  concerts. 
This  must  have  been  in  September  or  October  1849. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I heard  a Symphony 
for  full  orchestra  by  Robert  Schumann,  viz:  No.  1 
in  B flat  major.  Robert  Schumann  at  that  time  was 
comparatively  little  known  even  in  Germany  and  Men- 
delssohn’s fame  completely  over-shadowed  that  of  all 
other  living  composers  and  especially  was  he  the  idol 
of  the  Leipzig  public  where  he  lived, — or  rather  had 
lived_for  he  died  a little  less  than  a year  before  I 
arrived  at  Leipzig.  I had  heard  Schumann  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  advanced  and  appreciative 
musicians,  but  the  surprise  and  delight  I experienced 
upon  this  first  hearing  of  his  Symphony  Wa^  un- 
bounded and  entirely  beyond  anticipation.  The  result 
was  one  of  those  impressions  which  make  almost  an 
epoch  in  one’s  life  and  which  remain  ever  afterward 
distinct  in  memory.  The  morning  after  the  concert 
I went  promptly  to  Breitkopf  & Haertel’s  Music  Store 
and  bought  the  Symphony ; 1st,  the  Score.  2nd,  or- 
chestral parts  with  duplicates.  These  I had  packed 
and  sent  with  my  compliments  to  Boston  to  the  Musical 
Fund  Society,  then  the  principal  orchestra  in  that  city. 

I also  bought  a pianoforte  arrangement  for  two  hands 
and  one  for  four  hands  and  with  these  I hurried  home 
to  my  room  where  I spent  the  better  part  of  the 
forenoon  playing  the  two-hand  arrangement.  Later  on 
whenever  I chanced  upon  a-  pianist  or  Conservatory 
pupil  I immediately  pressed  him  into  service  and  made 
him  play  the  four-hand  arrangement  with  me  over  and 
over  again.  This  gives  some  idea  of  my  enthusiasm 
for  Schumann  which,  although  not  entirely  devoid  of 
fluctuation,  has  held  out  almost  steadily  ever  since. 
So  when  I returned  to  America  in  the  month  of  July, 
1854,  and  began  my  concert  playing,  Schumann  occu- 
pied a prominent  place  in  my  programmes.  Many  of 
the  musicians,  however,  and  especially  the  newspapers, 

• criticized  these  compositions  severely  and  'were  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  crazy  and  far-fetched.  How- 
ever, in  the  Mason-Thomas  Matinees  and  Soirees  we 
persistently  continued  to  give  Schumann’s  music  and 
played  among  other  compositions  the  Piano  Quintet, 
—Piano  Trios,— Piano  and  Violin  Sonates,  as  well  as 
Piano  Solo  Sonates,  and  the  smaller  Piano  Works 
and  public  appreciation  grew  slowly  but  surely.  About 
the  year  1855-56  when  I began  to  give  pianoforte  les- 
sons I naturally  wished  my  pupils  to  study  Schumann’s 
music  and  so  one  day  I went  to  Breusing’s  Music 


Store,  701  Broadway,  to  make  selections.  Breusing,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  predecessor  of  Schirmer 
and  was  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  principal  music 
stores  in  New  York.  When  I asked  for  Schumann’s 
pianoforte  compositions  I was  told  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  sale  for  them  and  therefore  they  were 
not  kept  ready  to  hand  on  the  music  shelves.  How- 
ever, there  was  down  in  the  basement  of  the  store  a 
large  package  of  Schumann’s  compositions  done  up  in 
a stout  brown  paper.  At  my  request  this  was  brought 


Gustav  L.  Becker. 


up  to  light  and  undone,  and,  according  to  my  present 
recollection,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  were  yellow  with 
age,  a tolerably  sure  indication  that  in  those  days  there 
was  no  appreciation  of,  or  demand  for,  Schumann’s 
music.  When  this  fact  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  present  state  of  things  it  will  be  admitted 
that  a very  remarkable  progress  in  music  has  been 
made  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Hoping  that  this  little  bit  of  history  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  those  for  whom  your  lectures  are  intended, 
I am,  Yours  sincerely, 

William  Mason. 

OUR  ART  ADVANCE. 

As  art  inclines  rather  to  curves  (except  with  the 
cubists),  it  also  advances  by  waves  rather  than  in  a 
steady  current.  Music  in  this  country  has  indeed  had 
its  “crests  and  troughs,”  while  the  tide  of  progress 
has  been  gradually  rising. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  regarding 
a state  of  progress,  when  one  is,  as  it  were,  himself 
immersed  in  the  very  element  to  be  judged  of.  One 
should,  then,  “go  ashore”  and  try  to  get  the  view- 
point as  well  of  the  unprejudiced  non-professional. 
Better  to  interpret  the  various  possible  signs  of  such 
musical  development  one  might  ask  and  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Are  we  spending  more  money  for  musical  educa- 
tion, for  musical  instruments  and  other  supplies,  for 
musical  magazines,  for  operas,  concerts  and  recitals? 


2.  Is  progress  evident  in  the  higher  ideals  held  by 
the  people  as  a whole,  together  with  their  exercise  of 
a greater  and  more  discriminating  power  of  apprecia- 
tion? 

3.  Is  the  number  of  those  considerably  increased  who 
can  not  merely  appreciate  good  music,  but,  without 
attempting  to  appear  in  public,  are  themselves  able  to 
sing  or  perform  the  better  class  of  music  in  a credit- 
able manner? 

4.  Is  there  a higher  manifestation  of  talent  upon  the 
part  of  the  native  composers  and  public  interpreters 
of  music? 

As  to  the  greater  amount  of  money  spent  for  music, 
it  might  prove  entirely  misleading  to  take  the  “statis- 
tics” given  out  in  this  regard  recently,  as  an  indication 
of  the  extent  of  our  progress;  for  we  should  take 
into  account  that  we  are  now  a wealthier  nation,  that 
our  business  methods  are  more  successful,  that  the 
cost  of  everything  has  risen,  including  even  the  price 
of  musical  instruction,  and,  last  but  not  least,  that 
possibly  quantity  and  quality  may  neutralize  one 
another ! How  much  then  we  have  spent  towards  the 
most  desirable  purpose  may  appear  from  what  follows: 
The  existence  of  higher  ideals,  and  of  a more  dis- 
criminating appreciation  in  matters  musical  is  con- 
firmed from  the  writer’s  extensive  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations, first  as  to  the  largely  increased  demand 
for  the  better  style  of  compositions — whether  repre- 
sented in  sheet  music,  player-piano  rolls  or  tone-pro- 
ducing machine  disks  or  cylinders — and  in  the  more 
extensive  patronizing  of  high-class  operas,  concerts, 
recitals  and  instructive,  illustrated  lectures,  many  of 
the  latter  being  offered  to  the  public  free  or  at  very 
moderate  admission — a sort  of  missionary  work  which, 
as  a cultural  influence,  has  had  its  unmistakably  salu- 
tary effect. 

Seemingly  contradicting  this  statement  is  the  fact 
that  now  a much  larger  number,  but  ’ not  proportion, 
of  people  than  ever  before  indulge  in  or  eagerly  listen 
to  the  style  of  musical  composition  cj^signated  as 
“Ragtime,”  “Coon-songs,”  “Comic-song,”  “Farce-Com- 
edy Hit,”  “Vaudeville  Interpolation,”  “Tango,”  “Hesi- 
tation,” etc.,  most  of  these  (with  some  notable  excep- 
tions), expressing,  if  anything  human,  more  the  primi- 
tive savage  instincts  and  impulses,  or  the  shallow  and 
flippant  phases  of  daily  life,  rather  than  the  nobler, 
refined  sentiments,  moods  or  emotions,  for  which  ad- 
vanced civilization  finds  musical  art  the  ideal  medium 
of  expression. 

But  to  explain  this  apparent  discrepancy,  we  must 
consider  that  whereas  in  years  gone  by  only  about  one 
out  of  every  hundred  persons  was  at  all  interested  in 
music,  beyond  his  few  favorite,  simple  home  melodies, 
school  songs,  or  church  hymns,  occasionally  sung  or 
listened  to,  now  a large  percentage  of  the  people  either 
sing  most  of  the  new  “popular”  songs,  that  appear  in 
rapid  succession — in  some  cases  selling  by  the  half 
million  or  more — or  they  play  the  new  tunes  and  dances 
at  the  piano,  or- have  them  played,  with  slight  effort, 
by  a player-piano  or  a “talking-machine.”  Certainly 
the  people  at  large  take  a more  active  part  in  music, 
by  far,  than  they  did  ten  years  ago,  and  for  one 
thing  it  is  made  so  much  easier  for  them! 

MUSIC  UBIQUITOUS. 

Music  just  fills  the  air!  If  the  quality  of  most  of 
it  is  not  up  to  high-standard  it  is  because  most  of 
those  people  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  opportunity 
for  higher  musical  culture.  They  naturally  will  play 
and  sing,  and  prefer  to  listen  to  that  which  appeals 
to  them,  also  that  which  is  most  abundantly  presented 
to  them.  If  those  that  have  grown  up  lacking  all 
musical  culture,  once  catch  the  music  fever  they  must 
necessarily  start  at  some  point  within  their  reach,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  complexity  or  refinement  of  that 
which  is  expressed,  but  also,  considering  music  equally 
as  a language,  an  art  and  a science,  they  need  to  begir 
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with  something  that  can  readily  he  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. But  once  the  musical  sense  has  been  awak- 
ened in  those  whose  nature  is  otherwise  already  more 
refined,  they  will  of  their  own  inclination  discriminate 
more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  music  expressing  the 
best  and  most  noble  that  is  in  their  souls.  Those,  of 
course,  whose  nature  is  crude  and  vulgar  will  still 
prefer  music  of  their  own  kind,  unless  through  a 
longer  and  serious  study  of  the  best  in  music  they 
become  more  refined.  It  takes  long  indeed,  with  con- 
tinuous impression  of  artistic  influences,  before  the 
public  taste  at  large  can  be  cultivated  to  a considerably 
higher  level ! Merely  hearing  good  music,  except  in 
the  case  of  young,  growing  minds,  exerts  only  a small 
permanent  effect ; therefore  much  of  the  supposedly 
cultivating  influences  are  wasted.  Would-be  public 
“musical  benefactors,”  instead  of  giving  so  many  free 
concerts  of  complicated  classical  or  “high-brow”  mod- 
ern music,  should  make  at  least  half  of  the  programs 
consist  of  well  written  compositions  of  simple  form 
and  texture,  yet  beautiful  and  noble  in  content;  and 
with  these  performances,  have  some  capable,  musically 
enthusiastic  lecturer  give  an  illuminative  analysis  of  at 
least  one  of  the  compositions,  so  that  the  audiences 
may  in  time  desire  to  attend  concerts,  not  merely  to 
be  amused  or  to  relax  their  nerves,  or  because  they 
are  expected  to  attend,  but  in  order  to  learn  something, 
to  enrich  both  mind  and  soul  with  new  and  inspiring 
impressions. 

Important  services  have  been  done  in  this  direction 
in  New  York  by  Dr.  Damroseh  with  his  Symphony 
Concerts  for  Young  People;  also  by  Mr.  F.  X.  Arens 
with  his  People’s  Concerts ; and  all  over  this  country, 
by  David  Bispham,  with  a record  of  over  a thousand 
lecture-recitals. 

We  are  making  some  progress  then,  when  we  realize 
that  the  influence  of  music  depends  not  so  much  upon 
the  quantity  bestowed  upon  the  listener,  as  upon  bow 
much  of  it  can  be  assimilated! 

Though  admitting  that  we  have  misdirected  much 
effort,  and  have  too  lavishly  spent  our  money  on  highly 
expensive  orchestral  concerts  of  the  exalted  symphonic 
character,  on  grand  opera  stars  at  several  thousand 
dollars  a performance  each,  and  in  other  directions, 
we  yet,  through  force  of  other  influences,  that  do  not 
as  a rule  receive  the  credit  due  them, ' may  account 
for  the  evident  advancement. 

(The  second  section  of  Mr.  Becker’s  article  will 
appear  in  a later  issue-) 


RICHARD  STRAUSS  AND  HIS  NOTE-BOOK. 

Strauss  can  himself  play  nearly  every  one  of  the 
orchestral  instruments.  The  complexity  of  his  works 
leaves  even  Wagner  behind.  He  has  conducted  them  in 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  has  often  quite  ex- 
hausted his  players  in  his  powerful  upbuilding  of  cli- 
maxes. Some  interesting  things  have  been  recorded 
about  his  methods  of  composing.  He  is  very  fond 
of  playing  ball  at  his  Bavarian  home,  and  a friend  who 
has  often  enjoyed  that  pastime  with  him  reveals  the 
fact  that  themes  for  his  Rosenkavalier  frequently  oc- 
curred to  him  during  the  game.  Every  now  and  then 
he  would  stop  suddenly,  let  the  ball  fall  to  the  ground, 
take  out  his  note-book  and  jot  down  an  idea.  Several 
of  the  prettiest  melodies  of  the  opera  came  to  him  in 
this  way.  This  authority  added  that  in  working  out 
his  ideas  later  at  the  piano  the  composer  is  very 
thorough,  often  copying  or  correcting  a part  half  a 
dozen  times ; occasionally,  indeed,  remodelling  practi- 
cally the  entire  composition  four  or  five  times. 

He  himself  says:  “Wherever  1 am  I compose. 

Whether  in  my  quiet  country  home  or  in  the  noisiest 
international  hotel,  in  the  solitude  of  my  own  garden 
or  in  a railway  train,  my  note-book  is  always  at  hand. 
As  soon  as  a suitable  motive  for  the  theme  which  is 
occupying  my  mind  occurs  to  me  it  is  at  once  entrusted 
to  my  faithful  companion,  my  musical  note-book.”  This 
reminds  one  of  Beethoven  and  his  sketch-books,  which 
he  always  carried  about  with  him. — Cuthbert  Hadden, 
in  Modern  Musicians. 


Impossible  as  it  would  be  to  do  justice  in  a short 
article  to  all  of  the  many  excellent  critics  in  musical 
work  in  our  country,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some- 
thing of  this  wonderful  phase  of  our  culture.  Starting 
with  John  Sullivan  Dwight,  we  find  a peculiar  type  of 
American  writer,  who  brought  both  the  dignity  of  the 
antiquarian  and  the  substance  of  the  philosopher  into 
musical  criticism.  Dwight  had  his  predecessors  in  our 
national  school  of  writers  upon  music,  but  none  came 
up  to  the  standard  he  set.  Dwight  was  born  in  1813, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1832,  becoming  a 
minister  in  1836.  His  interest  in  music  drew  him  away 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  1852  he  founded  the  Journal 
of  Music,  which  ■ continued  until  1881,  doing  an 
enormous  missionary  work  for  music  in  America. 

Among  the  contributors  to  Dwight’s  Journal  was 
Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  who  was  born  four  years 
after  Dwight  and  was  also  a Harvard  graduate. 
Thayer  spent  forty  years  in  Austria  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  during  this  time  he 
was  enabled  to  gather  facts  regarding  the  life  of 
Beethoven.  These  formed  the  basis  of  a four-volume 
work,  three  of  the  volumes  only  being  printed.  This 
was  written  in  English  and  then  published  in  German. 
No  work  comparable  with  it  upon  the  same  subject 
has  yet  appeared.  The  foremost  biographer  of  the 
greatest  of  German  tone-poets  was,  first  and  foremost, 
an  American. 

Among  the  regular  contributors  to  The  Etude  in 
the  past  and  the  present  have  been  American  critical 
writers,  whose  works  have  had  a great  formative 
effect  upon  the  advance  of  music.  Mr.  George  Putnam 
Upton,  who  this  month  celebrates  his  eightieth  birth- 
day, is  still  in  the  front  rank  of  American  musical 
writers.  His  Standard  Operas,  Standard  Symphonies. 
Standard  Cantatas,  Standard  Concert  Guides,  etc.,  are 
all  of -them  extremely  useful  works  and  have  had  sales 
reaching  far  up  in  the  thousands.  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck  has  a long  series  of  valuable  musical  books  to 
his  credit,  to  say  nothing  of  his  books  on  non-musical 
subjects.  His  Life  of  Wagner,  in  two  volumes,  is  one 
of  the  best  biographies  of  that  composer.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  long  the  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
has  written  a large  number  of  interesting  musical 
works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  unquestionably  How 
to  Understand  Music,  which  has  gone  through  many 
editions.  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  although  self-taught  in 
music,  has  written  successful  operettas  and  is  the 
author  of  numerous  books  which  have  met  with  wide 
appreciation.  His  How  Music  Developed,  The  Or- 
chestra and  Orchestral  Music,  as  well  as  a treatise  upon 
voice  study,  have  been  widely  read. 

William  Foster  Apthorp  for  many  years  rendered 
splendid  service  for  the  cause  of  American  music  by 
writing  descriptive  notes  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
programs.  Part  of  these  were  published  in  book  form 
later,  and  remain  as  a permanent  record  of  this  able 
writer’s  genius.  Apthorp,  like  Finck  and  other  fine 
American  musical  critics,  was  a pupil  of  J.  K.  Paine  at 
Harvard. 

At  least  two  of  our  musical  writers  have  also  been 
lawyers.  Philip  Hale,  of  Boston,  after  leaving  Yale, 
practiced  law  for  a time  and  then  took  up  music  as 
his  life  work,  studying  with  Buck,  Haupt.  Faisst, 
Rheinberger  and  Guilmant.  Since  1902  he  has  written 
the  notes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs. 
Philip  H.  Goepp,  after  studying  in  Germany  and 
graduating  from  Harvard,  became  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  bar.  His  program  notes  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony  Concerts  have  been  widely  read,  and 
his  three  volumes  upon  the  Symphonies  and  Their 
Meaning  are  the  most  important  works  of  their  kind. 

Dr.  Theodore  Baker  won  a significant  place  among 
American  writers  on  music  through  his  excellent 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  in  which  his 
judgment  of  the  relative  importance  of  those  about 
whom  he  has  written  is  most  excellent.  W.  J.  Balt- 
zell.  for  many  years  managing  editor  of  The  Etude, 


and  then  (since  1907)  editor  of  The  Musician,  has  pro- 
duced historical  and  biographical  works  which  have 
been  given  a high  estimate  in  the  educational  world. 
His  best  known  book  is  his  History  of  Music.  E.  M. 
Bowman  did  much  in  the  way  of  writing  that  was  very 
helpful,  and  his  Master  Lessons  in  Piano  Playing  is  an 
exceedingly  practical  work.  Anna  Alice  Chapin  has 
produced  useful  books  for  children,  some  of  which, 
like  Letters  from  Great  Masters,  were  written  with 
A.  Crawford. 

Among  the  widest  read  writers  upon  music  at  the 
present  time  must  be  reckoned  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  and 
his  son,  Arthur  Elson.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  which 
one  of  the  score  of  necessary  books  by  these  writers 
has  been  the  most  useful.  The  name  of  Elson  upon  a 
work  insures  both  interest  and  inspiration.  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Elson’s  History  of  American  Music  is  the  most 
comprehensive  work  upon  our  national  progress  in  the 
tonal  art.  Mr.  Arthur  Elson’s  Critical  History  of 
Opera,  Woman’s  Work  in  Music  and  Music  Club  Pro- 
grams have  been  widely  admired. 

No  American  book  has  been  more  widely  read  in  the 
musical  field  than  Amy  Fay’s  Music  Study  in  Germany, 
Her  interesting  lessons  with  Tausig,  Liszt,  Deppe  and 
others  make  splendid  reading,  even  though  written 
many  years  ago.  Alice  C.  Fletcher  is  another  American 
woman  who  has  added  to  our  national  reputation  for 
research  by  doing  much  to  preserve  the  music  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  our  great  west.  A similar  service,  no 
less  important,  has  been  performed  by  another  Ameri- 
can woman,  Frances  Densmore,  whose  works  have  been 
published  by  the  Government. 

In  the  theoretical  field  we  have  had  many  worthy 
men  who  have  given  invaluable  assistance  to  students 
of  harmony,  interpretation,  etc.,  among  them  Stephen 
Emery,  Arthur  Foote,  Percy  Goetschius,  A.  J.  Good- 
rich, Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  W.  R.  Spaulding,  Thomas 
Tapper,  Hollis  F.  Dann,  Charles  F.  Farnsworth,  Da 
Henry  K.  Hanchett,  N.  J.  Corey,  Clarence  Hamilton, 
Hamilton  MacDougall,  G.  W.  Chadwick,  E.  E.  Ayres, 
Leroy  B.  Campbell,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Louis  Coerne, 
L.  A.  Russell,  Geo.  Coleman  Gow,  A.  E.  Heacox,  Carl 
Merz,  E.  Dickinson,  W.  S.  Pratt,  Dr.  William  Mason, 
William  Hbratio  Clarke,  and  many  others. 

One  of  our  unique  American  writers  upon  music  is 
Rupert  Hughes,  whose  Contemporary  American  Com- 
posers and  Musical  Encyclopedia  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. At  the  same  time  the  large  fortune  which  Mr. 
Hughes  is  said  to  have  earned  is  not  due  to  his  musical 
works  but  rather  to  the  royalties  upon  his  exception- 
ally successful  plays  and  novels. 

Of  all  American  critics  probably  only  one  has  at- 
tained a reputation  as  a critic  of  drama  and  art  as 
well.  That  one  is  James  Huneker,  whose  books  have 
a large  sale  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  Mr. 
Huneker  has  a literary  style  all  of  his  own.  He  is 
cosmopolitan  in  his  views  and  his  name  has  won  a 
place  among  the  foremost  critical  writers  of  all  times. 
James  Gibbons  Huneker  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
January  31,  1860.  In  his  native  city  he  studied  with 
Michael  Cross,  and  in  Paris  with  Theodore  Ritter 
and  Doutreleau.  For  a long  time  he  was  associated 
with  Joseffy  as  an  assistant  in  New  York,  thereafter 
becoming  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun.  His 
Life  of  Chopin  is  one  of  the  most  penetrative  and 
sympathetic  of  all  biographies. 

Gustav  Kobbe  has  made  a unique  position  for  him- 
self through  his  special  attention  given  to  books  on 
the  opera.  Henry  C.  Lahee,  of  Boston,  is  the  author 
of  an  interesting  series  of  works,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  Famous  Pianists. 

Thomas  Tapper  has  a large  number  of  excellent 
books  to  his  credit  in  many  different  lines  of  musical 
endeavor.  Probably  he  has  been  the  most  productive 
of  all  American  writers  of  musical  literature. 

Indeed,  the  more  we  consider  this  subject  the  more 
we  realize  the  necessity  for  its  continued  discussion  in  a 
later  issue. 
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DOUBLE  FLATS  AND 
SHARPS. 

“Why  are  double 
flats  and  sharps 
used?  Why  not 
write  the  note  C, 
instead  of  1> 
double  flat?  Is  it 
merely  a matter  of 
choice,  or  just  to 
obey  the  rules?’’ 

— M.  E. 

Your  remark  about  the 
rules  sounds  as  if  .you 
might  be  a socialist  or 
anarchist.  The  elemen- 
tary conception  of  rule 
or  law  is, — something 

that  is  a menace  to  per- 
sonal liberty.  A more 
advanced  understanding  learns  that  law  is  a fair  ad- 
justment of  the  relations  of  man  with  man.  With  ad- 
vancing civilization  these  relations  change  and  broaden 
requiring  a corresponding  re-adjustr lent  of  laws.  Simi- 
lar conditions  prevail  in  art.  Rules  are  not  made  just 
to  confuse  the  understanding  of  musicians,  if  music 
be  the  subject  in  question.  They  make  for  a simpler 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  various  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  up  the  art.  Without  rules,  or 
principles,  only  chaotic  conditions  could  result,  and 
there  would  be  no  systematized  art  that  anyone  could 
comprehend  or  write. 

Apply  this  to  your  question.  The  degrees  of  the 
staff  are  used  to  represent  musical  sounds,  and  to 
make  them  intelligible  to  the  understanding  notes  are 
used,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  employed  to 
individualize  them.  The  musical  alphabet  consists  of 
seven  letters,  which  are  duplicated  for  each  octave. 
The  diatonic  scale  is  a family  of  tones  whose  relations 
are  fixed  by  rules  or  principles,  representing  a key,  or 
tonality.  The  eight  tones  of  the  scale  are  each  repre- 
sented by  a single  letter,  the  eighth  being  a duplica- 
tion of  the  first.  The  tonal  system  is  divided  into 
twelve  sounds  to  the  octave,  known  as  half-steps,  or, 
if  you  wish  to  go  still  deeper  into  theory,  seventeen 
sounds,  as  theoretically  there  is  a difference  between 
C sharp  and  D flat,  and  so  on.  A staff  of  twelve 
lines  and  twelve  corresponding  letters  would  result  in 
inextricable  confusion  to  the  eye  and  understanding, 
hence  the  seven  letters,  and  the  alteration  signs,  such 
as  sharps,  flats  and  naturals. 

Seven  letters  are  used  in  writing  the  scales,  as  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B.  You  doubtless  understand  the 
“circle  of  fifths,”  or  the  order  in  which  the  scales 
follow  one  another.  Next  following  C is  G.  In  this 
you  have  F sharp  substituted  for  F,  not  necessarily 
because  F is  raised  a half  step,  but  because  F sharp 
is  the  nanje  of  the  seventh  sound  in  the  key  of  G. 
Much  confusion  will  be  avoided  as  soon  as  students 
can  learn  to  think  of  sharps  and  flats  as  not  represent- 
ing some  other  sound  that  has  been  altered,  but  that 
each  tone  is  itself  an  entity  in  the  tonal  conception, 
with  the  name  F sharp,  G flat,  or  other  degree  of  the 
staff  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable,  theoretically,  for  you  to 
ask  why  G flat  is  not  written  as  the  seventh  tone  in 
the  scale  of  G,  as  to  ask  your  question  in  regard 
to  double  flats.  In  such  case  you  would  have  the 
letter  G represented  twice  in  the  same  scale,  as  for 
example,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  G flat,  G,  in  which  the 
letter  F would  not  appear  at  all.  This  idea  may  be 
carried  to  a ludicrous  extreme,  and  you  can  represent 
the  entire  scale  of  C major  with  three  letters,  as 
follows : 
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Although  this  represents  all  the  tones,  yet  you  can 
readily  perceive  that  it  must  be  orthographically  in- 
correct, as  it  only  contains  three  letters.  Correct  spell- 
ing and  grammar  exists  in  connection  with  music  as 
well  as  language. 

Follow  your  circle  of  fifths  farther,  C major,  G 
major,  D,  A,  E,  B,  F sharp.  At  this  last  key,  F sharp 
major,  if  you  have  not  yet  carried  your  study  of 
theory  very  far,  you  will  say  the  sharp  keys  end, 
changing  enharmonically  to  G flat  major,  and  passing 
down  through  the  flats  until  C major  i$  reached  again. 
Theoretically,  however,  the  sharps  may  continue,  F 
sharp  major,  C sharp,  G sharp,  D sharp,  A sharp,  E 
sharp  and  B sharp,  which  although  representing  the 
same  sounds  as  C major,  yet  has  twelve  sharps  in  its 
signature.  These  keys  written  on  paper  would  be  ex- 
tremely confusing  to  the  eye,  with  their  enormous 
number  of  sharps  and  double  sharps.  Hence  the  sub- 
stitution of  flats,  whereby  the  second  half  of  the  circle 
of  fifths  becomes  as  simple  as  the  lirst.  Meanwhile, 
in  composition,  a temporary  excursion  into  another 
key  may  cause  a passing  modulation,  so  brief  that 
to  change  the  entire  signature  of  the  passage  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  The  required  note,  therefore, 

will  have  to  be  a double  flat  or  sharp,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Otherwise,  as  indicated  above,  the  same  letter 
would  occur  twice  in  the  diatonic  scale  of  the  given 
chord.  When  you  have  taken  a course  in  harmony 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  fully  understanding  the 
point  at  issue. 

AN  INCORRIGIBLE. 

“I  have  a ten  year  old  boy  as  a student  whose 
mother  has  absolutely  no  control  over  him.  1 1 is 
mother  obliges  him  to  come  for  a lesson  but  he 
is  always  angry  and  very  naughty.  I have  found 
no  way  to  subdue  him.  Were  it  not  for  the 
friendship  between  his  family  and  mine  I should 
discontinue  the  lessons.  What  can  I do?” — W.  K. 

You  ought  never  to  accept  any  pupil  who  will  stultify 
your  own  independence  of  action  in  your  work.  Such 
a course  invariably  leads  to  disagreeable  consequences. 
Have  you  tried  to  appeal  to  the  boy’s  sense  of  jus- 
tice? The  spirit  of  fairness  is  generally  pretty  strong- 
in  boys,  if  approached  in  the  right  way.  Can  you 
not  talk  to  him,  and  ask  him  if  he  thinks  it  quite 
fair  for  him  to  vent  his  feelings  on  you?  That  you 
are  not  to  blame  for  his  being  obliged  to  take  lessons, 
and  practice  the  piano,  and  that  it  is  hardly  fair, 
therefore,  to  take  it  out  on  you.  You  may  be  able 
to  bring  him  to  feel  this,  and  out  of  it  develop  a 
liking  for  you.  Once  get  him  to  like  you  and  you 
have  an  opening  wedge.  Be  sure  you  take  an  interest 
in  all  his  affairs  and  sports,  by  discussing  them  with 
him,  and  making  him  feel  that  you  think  they  are  just 
as  important  as  he  does.  Get  enthusiastic  with  him ; 
be  a good  sport  with  him.  He  will  soon  begin  to 
feel  that  you  are  not  so  bad  after  all.  Make  his  piano 
work  as  easy  as  possible,  letting  the  piece  idea  pre- 
dominate. Don’t  try  to  keep  his  attention  occupied 
too  long  on  his  work,  but  interrupt  the  lesson  hour 
with  frequent  incursions  into  his  affairs,  returning  to 
the  lesson  with  a fresh  interest  thereby.  Have  a good 
time  with  him  at  every  lesson  and  make  him  feel  that 
he  is  having  a good  time,  only  insisting  that  he  ought 
to  do  his  practice  well  because  he  wants  to  be  fair 


to  you,  as  well  as  be  a smart  boy,  and  because  you  are 
making  his  lessons  very  short.  With  a boy  of  this 
sort  two  lessons  a week  are  almost  a necessity,  as 
the  greater  share  of  his  progress  in  the  early  stage 
will  be  made  while  he  is  with  you.  Frequent  atten- 
tion is  imperative.  He  will  get  entirely  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  thing,  which  you  may  have  aroused 
in  him,  by  the  time  a week  has  passed.  If  you  are 
unable  to  make  any  progress  with  him  after  a reason- 
able trial,  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  to  have  a 
talk  with  his  parents  and  get  excused  from  the  task. 

It  may  be  that  he  is  so  deficient  in  the  musical  sense 
that  it  is  useless  to  keep  him  at  the  work.  There 
are  many  in  this  class.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  is  simply 
overflowing  with  animal  spirits  with  a certain  amount 
of  natural  ugliness  coupled  with  it.  If  so  your  task 
is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  although  you  may 
be  able  to  solve  the  problem  along  lines  similar  to 
those  I have  indicated.  One  thing  will  suggest  an- 
other. 

TO  BEGIN  WITH. 

“How  much  ground  should  the  average  child  of 
eight  or  ten  cover  in  nine  months,  with  one  lesson 
a week,  and  forty-live  to  sixty  minutes  a day  for 
practice?  Perhaps  I would  better  ask  what  should 
be  taken  the  first  year,  and  what  the  second?  I 
am  anxious  to  make  my  work  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  city  teachers.” — G.  M. 

This  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  natural  ability 
and  application  of  the  child.  Forty-five  minutes  is  not 
a long  practice  period,  and  yet  a bright,  energetic 
child  will  accomplish  more  in  that  time  than  an 
apathetic  one  in  two  hours.  Few  learn  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  close  and  steady  application  for 
a limited  time,  and  how  the  work  drags  when  one 
dawdles.  The  number  of  dawdlers  at  the  keyboard 
is  legion.  In  the  first  year,  however,  Presser’s  Begin- 
ner’s Book  and  supplementary  pieces  should  be 
finished,  and  a start  may  be  made  in  the  first  book 
of  the'  Standard  Course.  By  the  end  of  tTie  second 
year  the  student  may  have  finished  the  second  book 
of  the  Standard  Course,  and  made  a good  start  in 
Czerny-Liebling,  first  book,  perhaps  finished  it,  besides 
taking  a number  of  supplementary  pieces,  and  work- 
ing on  scales  and  arpeggios.  It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  two  hours  cannot  be  made  available,  for  all  and 
more  than  this  could  then  be*  accomplished  in  one 
year.  Do  not  assume  that  the  work  of  all  city  teach- 
ers is  good,  merely  because  they  live  in  a large  center. 
Many  of  the  poorest  teachers  I have  ever  known  have 
been  in  large  cities,  and  many  of  the  very  finest  have 
lived  and  worked  in  very  small  places. 

COUNTING  WITH  FOOT. 

“I  have  a pupil  who  came  to  me  with  the  bad 
habit  of  counting  with  his  foot.  He  has  done  this  so 
much,  that  when  I try  to  make  him  substitute  aud- 
ible counting,  it  is  very  irregular.” — .T.  F. 

This  is  simply  a case  in  which  your  pupil  has  not 
yet  learned  how  to  count.  This  being  the  case  you 
"cannot  expect  him  to  at  once  begin  audible  counting 
with  difficult  music,  that  is,  music  that  is  difficult  for 
him.  He  must  have  individual  practice  .in  counting, 
taking  first  pieces  that  he  knows  thoroughly  for  the 
sake  of  practice  in  counting.  Then  try  him  on  very 
simple  new  pieces.  Also  let  him  practice  counting 
aloud  while  you  do  the  playing.  You  can  only  treat 
this  defect  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  you  would 
a shortcoming  in  finger  technic,  namely,  start  at  the 
simplest  point  and  gradually  work  up  until  the  same 
ability  is  reached  that  he  possesses  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

NEXT  IN  ORDER. 

“Will  you  please  toll  me  what  studies  a pupil 
should  be  able  to  take  when  he  has  completed  Cur* 
litt,  Opus  117?" — J.  R. 

You  will  find  the  first  book  of  Czerny-Liehling  most 
excellent,  omitting,  perhaps,  some  of  the  first  easy 
numbers.  The  second  book  of  the  Standard  Course 
may  also  he  taken  up.  If  Gurlitt  is  a favorite  with 
you,  try  his  School  of  Velocity  for  Beginners,  Opus 
141. 
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SCOTTISH  TONE 
PICTURE — E.  A. 
MAC  DOWELL. 
Any  number  of  The 
Etude  devoted  to  Amer- 
ican music  would  be  in- 
complete without  an  ex- 
ample of  the  work  of 
Edward  A.  MacDowell. 
Scottish  Tone  Picture  is 
one  of  a set  of  Six 
Poems  After  Heine,  Op. 
31.  While  these  pieces 
show  something  of  the 
influence  of  Schumann 
and  other  composers  of 
the  romantic  school,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  highly 
original  and  characteristic.  Each  of  the  pieces  has  as 
its  motto  an  appropriate  verse  from  Heine. 

The  Scottish  Tone  Picture  is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  set.  In  studying  this  piece  the  player 
should  read  the  verse  over  a number  of  times  and 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  it  before 
attempting  to  play  the  music.  It  is  a very  realistic 
piece  of  tone  painting.  Grade  V. 


P.  W.  Orem. 


BABBLING  BROOK— WILSON  G.  SMITH. 

Mr.  Wilson  G.  Smith  is  a representative  American 
composer,  pianist  and  teacher  of  high  attainments. 
Babbling  Brook  is  a very  playable  teaching  piece  in 
characteristic  vein.  Pieces  of  this  type  should  be 
played  with  almost  automatic  precision,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  end  will  require  diligent  practice,  since  all 
the  finger  work  mus't  be  executed  with  the  utmost 
exactitude  at  a brisk  rate  of  speed.  Grade  III. 


VOICE  OF  THE  ’CELLO— H.  WEIL. 

Voice  of  the  ’Cello  appeals  to  us  as  a very  appropri- 
ate title  for  a piece  of  drawing-room  music  in  the 
singing  style,  since  the  ’cello  of  all  instruments  is  sup- 
posed to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  quality  and  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  human  voice.  This  dreamy  noc- 
turne must  be  played  throughout  with  taste  and  poetic 
expression,  all  the  ornamental  passages  being  taken 
very  lightly  and  delicately.  Grade  IV. 

' MAZURKA  ARABESQUE— GEORGE  D.  MARTIN. 

Mr.  George  D.  Martin  is  a contemporary  American 
composer  of  promise,  who  has  been  represented  fre- 
quently in  our  Etude  pages  in  the  past.  Mazurka 
Arabesque  is  one  of  his  recent  works.  This  is  a showy 
drawing-room  piece,  which  should  be  played  in  a dash- 
ing manner,  with  strong  rhythmic  swing.  Special  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  execution  of  the  arpeggi- 
ated  passages  in  sixteenth  notes,  in  order  that  they  may 
come  out  clearly.  Grade  IV. 

FESTIVE  HOURS— J.  F.  FRYSINGER. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Frysinger  is  known  extensively  through 
his  many  popular  pieces  for  the  pipe  organ.  He  also 
writes  charming  piano  pieces ; Festive  Hours  is  an  ex- 
cellent example.  This  is  an  idealized  waltz  movement, 
which  should  be  played  in  rather  rapid  time  in  order 
to  gain  the  best  effect.  It  will  prove  useful  as  a 
recital  piece  and  it  will  serve  also  as  a study  in  rapid 
finger  work.  Grade  IV. 

ALLEGRO  From  SONATA  IN  E-FLAT— 

F.  J.  HAYDN. 

In  each  issue  of  the  Etude  we  aim  to  present  a se- 
lection from  the  classics.  In  the  case  of  sonatas  and 
other  works  in  lengthy  form,  it  is  not  always  possible 
or  desirable  to  give  the  complete  composition.  In  the 
classic  sonatas  there  are  many  gems  which  should 
be  rendered  available  for  the  player  of  average  at- 
tainments who  may  not  always  care  to  study  the  com- 
plete piece.  It  is  just  like  extracting  a favorite  verse 
from  a lengthy  poem.  The  Allegro  from  Haydn’s 
Sonata  in  E-flat  gives  the  two  themes  of  the  first 
movement  complete,  together  with  the  connecting 
groups  and  coda,  but  omits  the  “working-out  section,” 
known  as  the  exposition.  Grade  IV. 


OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD— J.  H.  ROGERS. 

Mr.  James  H.  Rogers,  one  of  our  leading  American 
composers,  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to 
write  in  all  forms.  His  first  grade  teaching  pieces 
are  equally  as  successful  as  his  larger  vocal  and  in- 
strumental works.  Old  Mother  Hubbard  is  taken  from 
a set  of  pieces  recently  composed,  based  upon  familiar 
Mother  Goose  rhymes.  Young  students  cannot  fail  to 
enjoy  this  piece.  Grade  I. 

DANCE  OF  THE  MIDGETS— C.  W.  CADMAN. 

Mr.  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  is  a young  American 
composer  who  has  been  coming  to  the  fore  very  rapid- 
ly during  recent  years.  His  Dance  of  the  Midgets  is 
an  exceptionally  attractive  teaching  piece ; it  is  very 
piquant  in  rhythm  and  harmony.  In  pieces  of  this  type 
the  finger  work  should  not  he  taken  too  legato.  Crisp- 
ness of  effect  is  desirable,  and  this  demands  an  almost 
non-legato  touch.  Grade  III. 


CRUSADERS’  MARCH— 

WALTER  SCHARWENKA. 

The  composer,  Walter  Scharwenka,  is  a son  of  the 
well-known  composer  Philip  Scharwenka  and  a nephew 
of  Xavier  Scharwenka.  The  Crusaders’  March  is  a 
dignified  composition  in  the  grand  march  style.  It  is 
refreshing  in  these  days,  to  find  one  of  the  younger 
composers  still  adhering  to  classic  models  and  accom- 
plishing original  effects  while  preserving  a purity  and 
elegance  of  harmonic  diction.  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  march  the  well  known  German  chorale  “Jesu 
Meine  Freude”  is  introducted  very  happily.  Grade  V. 

EGLANTINE— E.  F.  CHRISTIANI. 

This  is  a very  graceful  and  piquant  bit  of  writing, 
by  an  experienced  contemporary  composer.  It  should 
not  he  taken  too  rapidly,  but  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  phrasing  and  to  all  dynamic  markings. 
Grade  IV. 


LA  TANDA— E.  HOLST. 

The  name  Holst  is  a popular  one  in  American  draw- 
ing room  music.  Edvard  Holst  was  horn  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1843  and  died  in  New  York  1899.  He  set- 
tled in  New  York  in  1874  and  was  in  turn  an  actor, 
stage  dancer,  dancing  master  and  playwright.  During 
this  time  he  was  an  industrious  composer,  writing 
many  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  of  lighter  character. 
La  Tanda  is  a representative  work,  written  in  his  best 
vein.  It  is  brilliant  and  characteristic  throughout, 
without  making  inordinate  technical  demands.  Grade 
IV. 


CROWNED  WITH  ROSES— H.  A.  FARNS- 
WORTH. 

Crowned  With  Roses  is  a fascinating  dance  move- 
ment with  a variety  of  catchy  rhythms.  The  first 
theme  is  a sort  of  mazurka  movement  and  the  second 
theme  is  more  in  the  Spanish  style.  This  will  make  a 
very  good  intermediate  grade  recital  piece.  Grade  III. 

EAST  INDIAN  DANCING  GIRL— W.  W.  SMITH. 

This  bright  and  characteristic  little  movement  intro- 
duces an  American  composer  who  is  new  to  our  Etude 
readers,  Mr.  Walter  Wallace  Smith.  East  Indian 


Dancing  Girl  is  one  of  a set  of  three  teaching  pieces 
recently  accepted  for  publication.  It  should  be  played 
with  snap  and  vigor.  Grade  III. 

NOCTURNE— CHOPIN-HARTH  AN. 

There  are  many  of  the  standard  classics  which,  by 
a careful  rearrangement,  may  be  rendered  available 
for  young  players.  When  such  rearrangement  is  ac- 
complished without  doing  artistic  violence  to  the 
original  it  is  vety  desirable.  Young  students  cannot 
too  early  become  familiar  with  the  gems  from  the 
larger  classics.  Mr.  Hans  Harthan  in  his  rearrange- 
ments from  the  classics  has  been  singularly  happy 
and  successful.  In  particular  his-  arrangement  of  the 
C hopin  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2,  is  very  satisfactory. 
This  will  make  a splendid  study  piece.  Grade  III. 

LA  SERENA— RULOF  ROGER. 

La  Serena  is  intended  to  be  used  for  one  of  the  most 
popular  dances  of  the  present  day,  the  Maxixe.  There 
is  nothing  about  this  dance,  by  the  way,  which  requires 
music  in  any  of  the  syncopated  rhythms;  in  fact,  danc- 
ing masters  tell  us  that  a steady  movement  in  moderate 
double  time  with  strong  accentuation  is  preferable. 
The  Spanish-American  color,  however,  may  be  obtained 
by  appropriate  melodic  and  harmonic  devices,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  La  Serena.  Grade  III. 

MY  LESSON  TO-DAY— GEO.  L.  SPAULDING. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Spaulding  is  an  American  composer 
who,  in  addition  to  his  many  popular  successes,  has 
to  his  credit  many  admirable  teaching  pieces,  especially 
those  of  easy  grade.  My  Lesson  To-day  is  a treble 
clef  number  which  might  actually  be  used  as  a1  very 
first  piece  for  a beginner.  Grade  I. 

THE  FOUR-HAND  NUMBERS. 

Columbia’s  Pride  is  a decided  novelty.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  John  Philip  Sousa,  the  famous  American  com- 
poser and  band  master,  whose  marches  are  played  the 
world  over,  wrote  a patriotic  song  entitled  Nail  the 
Flag  to  the  Mast.  With  the  approval  of  the  composer 
we  have  rearranged  this  music  in  the  form  of  a march. 
It  makes  a very  lively,  stirring  four-hand  piece. 

Danse  Bizarre  by  L.  J.  O.  Fontaine  is  a vigorous 
and  somewhat  capricious  movement  with  some  original 
features.  The  syncopated  effect  in  the  trio  is  very 
Schumannesque. 

KAMAZUR  (Violin  and  Piano)— W.  E.  HAESCHE. 

This  is  a splendid  concert  Mazurka  by  a successful 
American  composer  and  teacher.  Some  few  of  the 
passages,  especially  the  “double-stops,”  may  appear 
difficult  at  first,  but  a little  close  study  will  conquer 
them.  This  composition  must  be  played  in  broad  and 
vigorous  style  with  large  tone.  The  piano  accompani- 
ment is  exceptionally  effective  and  is  almost  as  interest- 
ing as  the  solo  part. 

MOONLIGHT  SERENADE  (Pipe  Organ)— 
GORDON  B.  NEVIN. 

Mr.  Gordon  Balch  Nevin  is  the  youngest  of  the 
American  composers  bearing  the  name  of  Nevin.  His 
Moonlight  Serenade  is  a very  charming  number  which 
will  prove  suitable  for  a variety  of  purpose?.  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  a soft  voluntary  in  church  and 
it  should  prove  effective  at  weddings  or  for  certain 
scenes  in  “moving  pictures.” 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

The  late  F.  G.  Rathbun  was  an  American  composer 
of  large  promise  and  originality ; he  had  a natural  vein 
of  melodic  inspiration.  He  was  a successful  church 
organist  and  some  of  his  best  work  was  done  in  church 
music.  The  sacred  solo  Shadows  of  the  Evening  Hour 
is  a fine  example. 

A Mammy’s  Song  introduces  a contemporary  Ameri- 
can composer  who  is  new  to  our  readers.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  dialect  songs  that  we  have  seen  in  a long 
while. 
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To  Mr.  Walter  L.  Rohrbach 

FESTIVE  HOURS 

YALSE 


J.  FRANK  FRYSINGER,  Op.  104 
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TRIO 


Allegro 

tempestoso  M.M.«C=ji3b 


A Scottish  Tone  Picture 

Fern  an  schottischer  Felsenkuste, 
it’d  cl  as  graue  Schlosslein  hinausragt 
Ueber  die  brandende  See , 

Dart,  a rn  bochgewdlbten  Fens  ter, 

Stelit  eine  schone,  kranke  Fran, 

Zartdurchsichtig  and  marmorblass, 

Und  sie  sjnelt  die  Harfe  and  singt, 

Und  der  Wind  durchwiihlt  Hire  langen  Locken 

Und  trdgt  ilir  lunkles  Lied  E.  A.  MAC  DOWELL, 

Ueber  das  weite,sturmende  Meer.  UK  IMS  q gj  N9  2 


On  the  rockbound  coast  of  Scotland, 

An  old  gray  castle  looks  down 
On  the  wildly  dashing  breakers. 

At  a high  and  vaulted  window 
A woman’s  face  is  seen, 

With  pallid  cheek  and  tear-dimmed  eye. 

Her  harp  she  plays,  and  while  she  sings, 

Through  her  flowing  tresses  the  wind  blows  wild  , 
Bearing  her  mournful  melody  far 
O’er  the  wide, tempestuous  main. 
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AIR  DE  BALLET 


EMILE  FOSS  CHRISTIANI 
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CRUSADERS’  MARCH 
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DANCE  OF  THE  MIDGETS 
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^ 7 mon  fils  Conrad 

DANSE  BIZARRE 

SECONDO 


L.  J.  OSCAR  FONTAINE,  Op.  107,  No.  2 
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COLUMBIA’S  PRIDE 

MARCH 

After  the  Song  “Nail  the  Flag  to  the  Mast’ 
SECONDO 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA 
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MARCH 


After  the  Song  “Nail  the  Flag  to  the  Mast” 
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MAZURKA  ARABESQUE 


Moderato  m.m.J  = 126  GEORGE  DUDLEY  MARTIN 
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the  etude 

Dedicated  to  my  sister  Regina  Weil 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CELLO 


Thy  wondrous  soulful  tones, 

They  soothe  where  sorrow  lies, 
And  bring;  to  aching'  hearts, 

Sweet  solace  from  the  skies. 

Andantino  con  espressione  m.m.  J = 72  Henri  Weil 
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JESSICA  MOORE 

Moderato  m.m.  J = ioh 


MY  LESSON  TO-DAY 

TREBLE  CLEF  PIECE 

VOCAL  OR  INSTRUMENTAL 


GEO.L.  SPAULDING 
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BABBLING  BROOK 

PETITE  ETUDE 
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WILSON  G.  SMITH,  Op.  28,  N°  3 
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poco  animato 


Arr.  by  Hans  Harthan 
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NOCTURNE 


FR.  CHOPIN,  Op.  9,  No.  2 
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THE  SHADOWS  OF  THE  EVENING  HOUR 

„ A | ^ F.  G.  RATHBUN 

Andante  moderato  M.  M.  • - 50 
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ser-vants,  Lord,  0 do  Thou  not  de  - spise,  But  let  the  in-cense  of  our  prayVs  Be  - fore  Thy  mercy  rise. 
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bright-ness  of  the  com-ing  n.glit  up  - on  the  dark-ness  rolls;  With  hopes  0rf  fu-ture  glo-  ry  chase  the  shad 


fade  with -in  our  heart  The  hopes  in^earth-Iy  love  and  joy  that  one by  one  de  - part;  Slow  - ly  the  bright  stars 


one  by  one  with  -in  the  hea-vens  shine,  Give  us, OLord,  fresh  hopes  in  heav’n,  and  trust  in  things  di  - vine,  Give 


us,  0 Lord,  fresh  hopes  in  heav’n,  and  trust,  and  trust  in  things  di  vine, 
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/ Oboe  4'  Flute, Trem. 

Regi8t'i£SEc,toP6,A  MOONLIGHT  SERENADE 

Andante  con  molto  espressione  m.m.  J = 72 
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GORDON  BALCH  NEVIN 
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Rubinstein’s  Views  of  Wagner 


Rubinstein,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  an  “anti.”  He  was  to  music  very 
much  what  a “stand-pat”  politician  is  to 
modern  progressiveness.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected therefore  that  he  had  no  love  for 
Wagner  and  the  “music  of  the  future.  ’ 
In  his  published  conversations  he  ex- 
presses himself  at  length  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  many  of 
the  points  which  he  made  in  his  con- 
demnation of  Wagner  coincide  with 
opinions  expressed  by  modern  ultra- 
radicals upon  the  same  subject,  with  the 
difference  that  whereas  most  of  the 
modern  composers  cheerfully  admit  Wag- 
ner’s supreme  greatness,  and  point  out 
his  faults  only  with  full  acknowledgment 
of  his  immense  influence,  Rubinstein  was 
evidently  not  conscious  of  the  trend  of 
the  times. 

“Wagner  regards  vocal  music  as  the 
highest  expression  of  art.  For  me, 
music  (with  the  exception  of  song  and 
church-music)  begins  only  where  words 
cease.  He  speaks  of  Gesammtkunst  (a 
combination  of  all  arts  in  opera).  I think 
that  we  cannot  do  justice  to  any  one  of 
them  in  that  way.  He  advocates  the 
legend  (the  supernatural)  as  the  subject 
matter  of  an  opera.  In  my  estimation  the 
legend  is  always  a cold  expression  of  art. 
It  may  be  a diverting  or  a poetical 
spectacular  play,  but  never  a drama,  for 
we  cannot  sympathize  with  supernatural 
beings.  When  a tyrant  compels  a father 
to  shoot  an  apple  from  his  son’s  head, 
or  when  a wife  saves  her  husband  from 
death  by  throwing  herself  between  him 
and  the  end  of  his  assailant’s  dagger,  or 
when  a son  has  to  disgrace  his  mother  in 
public  by  declaring  her  insane,  only  in 
order  to  save  her  life,  and  more  subjects 
of  that  order,  the  plot  arouses  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  compassion,  be  it  spoken, 
sung  or  acted  in  pantomime,  but  if  a hero 
renders  himself  invisible  by  means  of  the 
Tarnkappe,  or  passionate  love  is  aroused 


by  means  of  a love-potion,  or  when  a 
knight  appears  drawn  by  a swan,  which 
will  afterwards  divulge  itself  as  a prince, 
that  may  present  a very  poetical,  pleasing, 
beautiful  spectacle,  but  our  heart,  our 
soul,  remains  completely  cold  and  un- 
responsive (Hear  ye,  O worshipers  at 
the  shrine  of  the  modern  Italian  verismo 
school ! ) . 

“The  leading  motive  of  certain  persons 
and  situations  is  sometimes  so  naively 
conceived  that  it  verges  on  the  comic  in- 
stead of  the  pathetic.  Allusion— an  old 
devise  in  music — is  sometimes  effective, 
but  should  not  be  misused,  yet  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  strain  of  music  at  every 
appearance  of  a person,  or  whenever  that 
person  is  mentioned  by  others,  of  the 
same  motive  in  particular  situations  is 
hyper-characteristic,  I might  almost  say, 
a caricature. 

* * * “The  declaration  of  infallibility 
by  the  pope  has  doubtless  aroused  in 
many  people  a distaste  for  the  Catholic 
religion.  If  Wagner  had  composed,  pub- 
lished and  produced  his  operas  without 
speaking  about  them  in  his  writings,  then 
they  would  have  been  praised,  criticized, 
loved  or  not,  just  as  the  works  of  every 
composer,  but  the  fact  that  he  declared 
himself  infallible  aroused  opposition  and 
protest.  He  has  indeed  composed  some 
works  worthy  of  note  ( Lohengrin , Meis- 
tersinger,  and  the  overture  to  Faust  are 
my  favorites  among  them),  but  his 
principling,  calculation  and  pretentious- 
ness spoil  most  of  his  work  for  me. 
The  lack  of  naturalness,  of  simplicity, 
makes  them  unsympathetic  to  me.  All 
the  persons  in  his  operas  walk  about  on 
stilts  (in  a musical  sense),  always  de- 
claiming, never  talking,  always  pathetic, 
never  dramatic,  always  as  gods  or  demi- 
gods, never  as  human  beings,  as  simple 
mortals.” — Music  and  Its  Masters,  by 
Anton  Rubinstein,  published  by  Charles 
H.  Sergei  & Co.,  Chicago  (copyright). 


Berlioz  and  His  Insatiable  Dramatic  Thirst 


Speaking  of  Modern  Tendencies  in  his 
Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,  Sir  Hu- 
bert Parry,  the  able  director  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  in  London,  says:  “The 
French  have  never  shown  any  talent  for 
self-dependent  instrumental  music.  From 
the  first  their  musical  utterance  required 
to  be  put  in  motion  by  some  definite  idea 
external  to  music.  The  great  Parisian 
lute-players  wrote  most  of  their  neat  lit- 
tle pieces  to  a definite  subject;  Couperin 
developed  considerable  skill  in  contriving 
little  picture-tunes,  and  Rameau  followed 
in  the  same  line  later.  The  kernel  of  the 
Gallic  view  of  things  is,  moreover,  per- 
sistently theatrical,  and  all  the  music  in 
which  they  have  been  successful  has  had 
either  direct  or  secondary  connection  with 
the  stage. 

“Berlioz  was  so  typical  a Frenchman  in 
this  respect  that  he  could  hardly  see  even 
the  events  of  his  own  life  as  they  actually 
were ; but  generally  in  the  light  of  a sort 
of  fevered  frenzy,  which  made  every- 
thing— both  ups  and  downs — look  several 
times  larger  than  the  reality.  Some  of 
his  most  exciting  experiences  as  related 
by  himself  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
melodrama,  and  could  hardly  have  hap- 
pened as  he  tells  them  except  on  the  stage. 

“This  was  not  the  type  of  human  crea- 
ture of  whom  self-dependent  instrumen- 
tal music  could  be  expected  ; and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  when  he  took  to  experiment- 
ing in  that  line  of  art  he  made  it  even 
more  theatrical  than  ordinary  theatrical 
music ; because  he  had  to  supply  the  effect 


of  the  stage  and  the  footlights  and  all  the 
machinery,  as  well  as  the  evolutions  and 
gesticulations  of  the  performers,  by  the 
music  alone.  His  enormous  skill  and 
mastery  of  resource,  brilliant  intelligence 
and  fiery  energy  were  all  concentrated  in 
the  endeavor  to  make  people  see  in  their 
minds  the  histrionic  presentation  of  such 
fit  histrionic  subjects  as  dances  of  sylphs, 
processions  of  pilgrims,  and  orgies  of  bri- 
gands. 

“Even  the  colossal  dimensions  of  his 
orchestra,  with  its  many  square  yards  of 
drum  surface,  and  its  crowds  of  shining 
yellow  brass  instruments,  is  mainly  the 
product  of  his  insatiable  theatrical  thirst. 
It  imposes  upon  the  composer  himself 
as  much  as  it  imposes  upon  his  audience, 
by  looking  so  very  big  and  bristling  to 
the  eye  of  the  imagination.  But  though  it 
makes  a great  noise,  and  works  on  the 
raw  impressionable  side,  of  human  crea- 
tures, and  excites  them  to  an  abnormal 
degree,  the  effect  his  music  produces  is 
not  really  so  imposing  as  that  of  things 
which  make  much  less  show — for  instance, 
the  opening  of  Beethoven’s  B flat  Sym- 
phony, which  requires  only  seven  differ- 
ent instruments  to  play  it,  and  is  all  pi- 
anissimo. The  means  are  in  excess  of 
the  requirements ; or  rather  what  should 
be  means  become  requirements,  because 
the  effect  is  made  by  the  actual  sound  of, 
the  instruments,  and  often  not  at  all  by 
the  music  which  they  are  the  means  of 
expressing.” 


CijJltra  - Qu  a I tty  PIANOS 
an^LAYER  PIANOS 

Pre-eminent  for  half  a cen- 
tury because  they  are  priced 
fairly,  and  because  of  tan- 
gible, demonstrable,  really  re- 
markable musical  superiority 
that  is  apparent  to  all  who 
investigate  and  intelligently 
choose  between  real  and 
fancied  values. 


Player  Grand  Piano 
Jubilee  Player  Piano 
Small  Grand  Piano 
Upright  Piano  . 


KRANICH 


Showing,  patent  con- 
struction of  chair 


ADJUSTO 


A CLASSICAL  PIANO  SEAT 

for 

Player  Piano  or  Playing  Manually 

Adds  one  more  useful  and 
ornamental  chair  to  the  Music 
or  Living  Room.  A perfected 
Saddle  seat;  height  adjustable 
to  suit  performer;  leather 
tipped  legs  preventing  slip- 
ping. Adopted  by  leading 
piano  Houses. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
for  descriptive  literature 


SIKES  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  Leabarjan  Music-Roll 
Perforator 

A practical  machine  designed  for  the  individ- 
ual player  piano  owner.  Does  not  demand  a 
musical  education. 

Write  for  instructive  literature  if  you  are 
ambitious  to  improve  your  player  piano  music 
roll  library.  , . ... 

It  will  show  you  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to 
secure  evcryoncTs  musical  desires. 

Price  $30.00  including  all  necessary  supplies 
THE  LEABARJAN  MFC.  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


The  Pith  of  the 
Piano  Problem 

This  is  the  title  of  a book- 
let which  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  piano  question 
and  explains  how  to  tell 
the  good  from  the  bad  in 
pianos.  Every  prospective 
purchaser  of  a piano  will 
find  the  “Pith”  well  worth 
reading.  A postal  brings 
it.  Sohmer  Pianos  are 
priced  at  #450  and  more. 


315  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


YouCanWeigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


1 ou  can  be  Strong, 

Vigorous— full  of 
Life  and  Energy. 

lou  can  be  free  from  Chronic 
Ailments — every  organ  of  your 
body  strong  as  nature  intended, 
lou  can  have  a Clear  Skin, 
lou  can  have  a Good  Figure 
— as  good  as  any  woman, 
lou  can  increase  or  reduce  your  weight. 
I no  longer  need  to  sav  what  “I  can  do” 
but  what  “ I HAVE  DONE.”  I have 
helped  65,000  of  the  most  cultured,  intelli- 
gent women  of  America  to  arise  to  their 
very  best — why  not  you? 

No  Drugs — No  Medicines 

My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature’s 
Laws. 

What  My  Pupils  Say: 

“Every  one  notices  the 
change  in  my  complexion,  it 
has  lost  that  yellow  color.” 
“Just  think  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  Last  year  I 
weighed  216  lbs.,  this  year 
14f).  and  have  not  gained  an 
ounce  back.  Iam  not  wrinkled 
either  I feel  so  young  and 
strong,  no  rheumatism,  or 
Sluggish  liver.  I can  breathe 
now,  too.  It  is  surprising 
how  easy  I did  it.  I 
feel  15  years 
younger.” 

“Just  think!  I have 
not  had  a pill  or  a 
cathartic  since  I be- 
gan and  I used  to 
take  one  every 
night.”  - 

My  weight  has  increased 
--  lbs.  I don’t  know  what 
indigestion  is  any  more,  and 
my  nerves  are  so  rested!  I 
sleep  like  a baby.” 

“Miss  Cocroft,  I have 
taken  off  my  glasses  and  my 
catarrh  is  so  much  better. 
Isn’t  that  good?” 

"I  feel  as  if  I could  look 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  face  with  the  feeling 
that  1 am  growing — spiritu- 
ally. physically  and  mentally. 
Really  I am  a stronger,  better 
woman.  I don't  know  how  to 
tell  you  or  to  thank  you." 

Reports  lik<*  these  come  to 
me  every  day.  Do  you  won- 
der 1 want  to  h e 1 p every 
woman  to  vibrant  health  and 
happiness.  \\  rite  me  your  faults  of  health  or  figure 
i our  correspondent?  • Is  held  In  strict  confidence.  If 
I cannot  help  you  l will  tell  you  what  will. 

My  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly 
and  contains  other  information  of  vital  interest  to 
womm  Every  woman  Is  welcome  to  it.  Write  for  it 
Jf  you  do  not  need  me.  you  may  be  able  to  help  a dear 
friend.  I have  had  a wonderful  experience  and  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  about  it.  I am  at  mv  (leak  daily  from  8 until  5. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  29,  624  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  Music  Lover’s  Digest 

The  Best  in  Musical  Literature  from  Everywhere 


Dvorak  As  a Teacher 

“1  myself  received  a very  thorough  ground- 
ing in  matters  of  harmony  counterpoint  and 
form  from  the  Fuchs  brothers  at  the  Vienna 
( ’ouservatory.  in  America  1 did  some  study- 
ing jvith  Brune,  Oscar  Klein  and  later  with 
Dvorak.  From  Dvorak  i learned,  above  all 
else,  purity  of  style.  But  I must  maintain 
that,  if  I had  not  been  taught  with  such 
absolute  thoroughness  by  old  Nepomuk 
Fuchs,  X should  nev.er  have  profited  by 
Dvorak’s  instruction  as  I did.  For  Dvorak 
was  yuite  an  unsatisfactory  teacher  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the.  term,  and  of  little 
practical  use  except  to  those  who  had  the 
faculty  of  instinctively  grasping  his  meaning, 
lie  could  point  out  weaknesses  and  he  would 
fulminate  violently  against  various  short- 
comings. But  he  could  not  explain  them.  I 
have  seen  him  clench  his  fist  in  the  class- 
room and  insist  that  such  a progression  or 
such  an  effect  was  wrong,  hopelessly  bad. 
But  when  his  reasons  were  asked  he  would 
exclaim  wrathfully  that  the  particular  effects 
were  had  because  they  ought  to  have  been 
carried  out  in  such  a wav  (illustrating  his 
meaning)  instead  of  the  way  they  had  been. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  instruction  of  this  type 
could  benefit  only  such  pupils  as  could  sym- 
pathize with  and  intuitively  comprehend  the 
innermost  nature  of  the  master.  Once  in 
seeking  to  make  clear  a certain  point  in 
composition  to  a pupil  of  his  he  cried  out 
angrily  : 'Beethoven  did  that  in  such  a way  ; 
why  can’t  you  go  ahead  and  write  it  as 
Beethoven  would  have?’  ” — Rubin  Goldmark 
in  an  interview  published  in  Musical 
America  (New  York). 


To  make  a sweeping  statement,  or  attempt 
to  generalize,  is  often  a risky  thing,  and 
liequently  leads  to  disaster, — for,  no  sooner 
do  we  think  we  have  collected  all  the 
material  with  which  to  build  up  some  scheme 
or  theory  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  in- 
clude all  there  is  to  say  on  the  subject, 
than  someone  reminds  us,  or  we  ourselves 
become  conscious  of  an  omission,  and  then 
we  have  either  wilfully  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
it,  or  reconstruct  our  theory. 

When,  therefore,  1 speak  of  the  four 
founders  of  pianism,  1 do  not  mean  that 
they  have  exhausted  all  there  was  to  be 
done.  No  summary  would  be  complete  with 
out  naming  John  Sebastian  and  1’hilipp 
Kmanuel  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven 
Schumann,  Brahms  and  Liszt.  But,  speak- 
ing roughly,  I mean  that  the  further  de- 
velopment of  Fia no-playing  which  Schumann, 
Brahms  and  Liszt  accomplished,  had  been 
prepared  for  them  by  the  four  Masters 
named.  However  excellent  much  other 
may  be,  we  can  afford,  from  a purely 
technical  point,  to  dispense  with  much  of  it 
it  we  carefully,  patiently  and  persistently 
work  at  what  these  four  have  bequeathed  to 
us.— FRANCEseo  Berger  in  The  Monthlu 
Musical  Record  (London),  J 


Af/y  Cocroft,  is  a college-trained  woman . She  is 
the  recognized  authority  upon  the  scientific  care 
of  the  health  and  figure  of  women,  and  is  daily 
personal  charge  of  her  work. 

I .case  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


How  Glazounov  Views 
the  Modern  Italians 

"The  younger  Italian  composers  write  only 
for  the  stage,  and  that  of  itself  shows 
great  limitation.  Of  course,  in  this  sense 
Richard  Wagner  was  one  sided,  too,  but 
Wagner  was  a great  compelling  genius  and 
a tremendous  reformer;  in  the  case  of  such 
a towering  spirit,  concentration  along  one 
special  line  of  work  is  justified ; we  have 
a parallel  in  Chopin.  But  with  these 

Italians  it  is  quite  a different  matter. 
Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  each  put  forth 
one  successful  effort,  aud  made  a great  bid 
for  popular  approval  ; and  this  was  a very 
commendable  thing  to  do,  for  Cavalleria  and 
Pagliacci  have  given  great  pleasure  to  the 
masses ; hut  those  two  composers  have  not 
been  able  to  repeat  their  first  successes,  in 
spite  of  many  efforts,  which  proves  that 

their  style  of  writing,  based  on  subjects 

dealing  with  the  primitive  emotions,  is  not  a 
broad  enough  foundation  on  which  to  found 
a school.  And  their  followers  have  accom- 
plished nothing,  l’ucoini  is  broader  in  scope, 
but  his  music  has  a large  element  of  the 
artificial  in  it,  and  seems  to  be  the  off- 

spring of  an  imagination  heated  by  the 
morbid  situations  his  librettos  deal  with, 
rather  than  by  an  inner  necessity  to  compose. 
It  is  hothouse  music.  As  a writer  of  absolute 
music  Puccini  would  be  found  wanting.  Yet 
he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  producers 
of  our  day,  and  the  most  successful  writer 
for  the  stage  we  have.  Here  in  Russia,  how- 
ever, his  wonts  have  not  gained  a strong 
hold  on  the  public.”- — Glazounov  in  an 
interview  published  in  J7te  Musical  Courier, 
(New  York). 

Moving  Pictures  of  the 
Master  Conductors 

A new  use  for  moving  picture  films  has 
been  discovered  by  the  Messter  Film  Company, 
of  Berlin,  which  promises  to  perpetuate  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations  the  art 
of  the  world’s  great  conductors.  Film 
pictures  have  already  been  taken  of  Felix 
Weingartner  conducting  the  Egmont  over- 
ture, Ernst  von  Sehuch  in  the  Freischiitx, 
Obcron  and  Tannhiiuser  overtures,  and  of 
Oskar  Fried  in  Berlioz’s  Fantastique  sym- 
phony. The  purpose  is  to  have  these  films 
reproduced  before  living  orchestras,  who 
follow  the  movements  of  the  baton  on  the 
picture  screen. 

Felix  Weingartner  expressed  the  greatest 
admiration  of  the  results  he  saw  accom- 
plished in  this  way  in  the  atelier  of  the 
film  company.  He  says:  “The  orchestra 

played  exactly  as  if  under  a living  con- 
ductor. A little  uneveness  in  one  place  was 
completely  smoothed  out  by  a repetition  I 
consider  that  this  discovery  represents  a 
new  epoch,  particularly  as  ii  is  far  removed 
from  anything  automatic  in  effect.  The  will 
of  a great  conductor  can  thus  lie  exerted 
upon  a living  orchestra  in  far  distant  times.” 

A company  lias  been  formed  with  a capital 
ot  $25,000,  calling  itself  the  “Meisterdiri- 
gonten  Konzert  Gesellschaft,”  for  the  purpose 
ol  carrying  on  this  work.  A big  Berlin 
concert  exploiting  the  discovery  is  planned 
for  a date  not  far  distant. — The  Musical 
Courier  (New  York). 

The  Pianist-Fathers 

By  it  somewhat  odd  coincidence  the  names 
of  the  four  ' Fathers"  of  the  art  of  plat  ing 
on  the  piano-forte  all  begin  with  the  letter 
C:  Czerny,  Clement!,  Cramer,  Chopin.  We 
may  call  Bach  the  "Grandfather,"  and 
Mozart  tlie  “Uncle." 


Beethoven,  the  Forerunner  of 
Romanticism 

Undoubtedly  the  most  constant  of  all  the 
marks  of  romanticism  is  the  tendency  to 
specialize  expression.  The  wide  general 
types  ot  human  feeling,  joy  and  sorrow, 
tear  and  hope,  longing,  awe,  mystery,  hesi- 
tation, with  which  classicism  had  remained 
content,  it  strives  constantly  to  define  more 
narrowly,  to  particularize,  to  isolate,  anti 
hence  moves  constantly  away  from  the  epical 
in  style  toward  the  lyrical.  The  brief  lyric 
is  tile  form  which  all  the  composers  of  this 
school  favor,  and  in  which  they  best  suc- 
ceed: wet  lind  it  in  Schubert's  songs,  in 
Schumann  s novelettes  and  Chopin’s  noc- 
turnes, _ in  Mendelssohn’s  songs  without 
words,  in  Grieg’s  lyric  pieces,  and  in  our 
111  tlie  preludes  and  other  pieces 
of  Debussy  These  all  aim  at  vivid  charac- 
terization of  a single  feeling  or  mood  ; thev 
are  flash-light  pictures,  landscapes  seen  bv 
lightning;  they  show  little  effort  after  de- 
velopment, contrast,  or  composition.  Tliev 
are  in  music  what  the  genre  picture  is  in 
painting,  the  short  story  in  literature 

We  have  seen-  many  signs  of  the  same 
individualist  tendency  in  Beethoven.  Not 
dl?  we.  °,JSerVc‘  sturdy  personal 

independence  in  all  matters  of  ordinary  life 
—in  costume,  in  manners,  in  political  and 
210u,s  opinion,  but  we  noted  how  in  his 
music  he  often  sacrificed  the  serene  classic 
beauty  in  order  to  express  himself  witli 
more  intensity ; how  in  such  a work  as  the 
Pathetique  Sonata , he  entered  what  we  ca  ' 
the  romantic  world  of  personal  feeling. 
Every  one  of  his  nine  symphonies  is  vividly 
characterized;  the  third  is  heroic,  the  fifth 
”Ee’  sixth  rustic,  the  seventh  humorous 
(With  the  humor  ot  giants),  the  ninth  re- 
ligious, and  so  on.  We  even  note  in  him 

t Gesb-eSln'n,US  nf„thL  roma,itic  fondness  for 
titles  the  Pathetic  Sonata , the  Heroic 
Sjmphony,  the  piano  sonata  of  Departure. 
Absence  and  Return. — Daniel  Gregory 
Mason  in  The  Raw  Music  Review  \ New 

The  Glamor  of  tne  Troubadour 

Some  mystery  and  much  romance  cover 
p .®  history  of  these  early  minstrel  wander- 
eis.  they  were  mostly  knights,  courtiers 
noblemen  and  princes,  who,  gifted  with  a 
for  poetry  and  music  beyond  anything 
Known  to  the  people  of  (heir  time,  were  am- 
bitious to  shine  as  singers  and  poets.  But 
aftei  different  forms  of  songs  and  poetic 

thoSemhad  b?c<*no,  Popular  and  important 
they  became  inventors  of  poetrv  and  thought 
out  new  and  striking  lyric  forms  for  ti  e 
stanzas  they  composed. 

It  was  as  if  a new  language  had  been 
J°  express  the  passions  and 
courage  of  the  race,  to  show  forth  their 
philosophies  and  their  religious  faith.  A 
new  vehicle  for  love  making,  story  telliiL 

tto  ™rr?"”in?gf°f  the  ’"Sends  of  history 
that  were  handed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  troubadour  had  a 
social  anil  political  influence  apart  from  his 
domaleCai-nSA  Thl-S  they  traveled  from  king- 

bower  to  bowe?:  C0Stle  to  castle- 

peculiar  talent,  taken  advantage 
of  by  those  who  possessed  it,  even  knights 
and  princes  in  disguise  beguiling  and  enter- 
Biin.ng  the,  ladies,  solving  problems  of  state 
aiid  court  intrigues  by  wit  and  lest.  That 

vl  tlmlrM1  f/!J0r  11 11,1  "'’re  welcomed  even 
w hi  theli  identity  was  unknown  is  apparent 
as  their  presence  and  calling  had  a tendency 
to  relieve  the  high  tension  of  strained  com 

and ’society.  the  fan,ily  relatious  of  courtiers 
Audacity  was  not  the  least  of  their  char- 
acteristics, and  they  indulged  in  all  sorts  of 
escapades  and  chivalrous  combats  in  behalf 
of  the  ladies  of  llu-lr  choice,  when  not  im- 
provlsing  their  melodies,  writing  poetry 
creating  new  court  costumes,  and  olivine 
havoc  with  fair  ladies'  hearts.— W.  Palmer 
IIoxie  in  Ike  Foyer  (Philadelphia,  Pa.). 


Mathews  Standard 
Graded  Course  of 
Studies  Pianoforte 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 

A COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a progressive  order,  selected 
irom  the  best  composers  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple- 
mented  with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a modern  style  of  plaving. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con 
ducted  in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex- 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in- 
dividual studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  TheGraded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex- 
perience had  shown  to  be  necessary. 

CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 

SYSTEM  ®y“  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  the 
broadest  possible  system  and  com- 
bines the  best  eb-ments  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interest  mg  manner. 

iCONOMY  ^akes  the  cost  ofnecessary  studies 

otherwise  be  a merefraction  of  what  would 

PROGRESS  Tl  e careful  grading  of  the  studies 

, „ . _ , makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 

to  Book  X like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

VARIETY  The  studies  are  taken  from  all  the 
rr,  • ■ best  known  com  posers  of  piano  stud- 

les  This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man 

SIMPLICITY  The  studies  are  accompanied  by 

educational  notes  and  may  be 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi- 
euce  nr  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi- 
trary method  demanded. 

INTEREST  0nl  v the  most  interesting  and 

practical  studies  have  been  select- 
ed ,,The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to 
pupils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
lashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer.  J 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

'I  he  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  becon 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
Course. 

10  GRADES;  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 

Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  .Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 
market.  r 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 

FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Price,  $1.00  Grades  IX  to  XI 

These  pieces  art*  bound  in  hook  form,  each  se- 
lected for  some  standard  technical  essentia);  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Sacns  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords. 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeggio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords, 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  of 
concert  grade  ami  content,  famous  pieces,  readv 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  bv  nine 
composers. about  half  of  them  by  composers  stijl 
living.  Adapted  as  a continuation  of  Mathews' 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded 
courses. 


Mail  o-ders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection. 
Professional  discounts  very  liberal. 


THEO.  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
oar  advertise.. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 


A GREAT  SHORTCOMING  OF 
AMERICAN  SINGERS. 


BY  PERLEY  DUNN  ALDRICH. 


America’s  Magnificent  Record  in  Singing. 


In  no  branch  of  musical  art  has 
America  risen  to  greater  musical  heights 
than  in  that  of  singing.  Just  as  our  west- 
ern plainsmen  are  world  renowned  for 
their  wonderful  marksmanship.  American 
voices  have  achieved  a remarkable  wide- 
spread reputation  for  their  strength,  rich- 
ness and  purity.  It  is  no  secret  that  our 
American  singers  have  long  been  such 
favorites  in  Europe  that  the  continental 
artists  have  not  concealed  their  jealousy. 
Time  and  again  we  have  been  told  of  the 
conspiracies  to  defeat  American  singers 
in  Europe,  but  at  the  same  time  the  public 
has  been  most  cordial,  and  has  demanded 
the  fresh  American  voices,  the  buoyant 
American  spirit,  the  American  genius  for 
original  unconventional  operatic  interpre- 
tation, the  American  reputation  for  hard 
work,  and  the  American  willingness  to 
adapt  himself  to  suit  new  and  unusual 
conditions. 

Training  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  Americans’  special  success. 
That  is,  our  vocalists  have  been  trained 
in  all  sorts  of  schools  by  all  sorts  of 
methods,  and  seem,  nevertheless,  to  sur- 
vive and  come  out  triumphant.  The  “old 
Italian  school”  (model  of  infallibility),  the 
Franco-Italian  school,  the  German  school, 
the  Austrian  school,  and  other  schools 
ad  nauseam,  have  a'.l  graduated  success- 
ful American  singers  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  practice  with  theories  as 
radically  different  as  homeopathy  and  al- 
lopathy. Now  comes  the  American  school. 
Brilliant  American  teachers  who  have 
sought  their  knowledge  not  from  one 
teacher  or  one  country  alone  but  from 
many  countries  have  returned  to  this 
their  native  land,  and  by  means  of  their 
American  common  sense  have  selected  the 
best  from  all  they  have  learned,  eliminat- 
ing the  impracticable.  Bv  these  means 
they  produce  results  which  have  aston- 
ished many  European  experts,  who  evi- 
dently thought  they  had  some  kind  of 
a heaven-given  monopoly  upon  voice  cul- 
ture. Next,  many  of  our  American  teach- 
ers invaded  the  European  territory,  until 
we  find  American  teachers  among  the 
most  successful  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna, 
etc. 

A VITAL  MOMENT  FOR  AMERICAN 
TEACHERS. 

Now  that  a hideous  war  has  closed  the 
gates  of  Europe,  it  is  to  be  devoutly 
hoped  that  those  students  who  have  cast 
aspiring  eyes  on  Europe  for  music  study 
will  think  for  a moment  about  our  own 
vocal  triumphs  and  determine  to  do  their 
studying  right  here  in  the  homeland.  Fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  American  singers  who 
have  met  with  very  great  success.  Some 
are  living,  some  have  passed  along.  Many 
are  far  better  known  in  Europe  than  in 
America.  In  fact  a recent  English  pub- 
lication, Who’s  Who  in  Music , gives  the 
names  of  numerous  -American  singers 
who  are  widely  known  abroad  but  com- 
paratively unknown  here.  Many  in  the 
following  list  have  not  received  any  in- 
struction outside  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  we  should  include  in  the  list  the 
names  of  famous  foreign  singers  who 
have  become  naturalized  Americans,  such 
as  Schumann-Heink.  Campanari,  and 
others.  This  list  is  by  no  means  com- 
prehensive. It  might  be  twice  as  long, 
but  as  it  is,  the  American  musician  who 


reads  it  may  take  just  pride  in  the  fine 
things  which  all  of  these,  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, have  accomplished. 

SOME  OF  THE  SINGERS  WHO  HAVE 
ADDED  TO  AMERICA’S  RENOWN  IN 
OPERA  AND  CONCERT. 


Abbott,  Bessie  Lvne,  Felice 

Abbott,  Emma 

Adams,  Suzanne  MacBeth,  Florence 
Albani  MacLennen, 

Aldrich,  Perley  Francis 

Dunn  Martin,  Frederick 

Althaus,  Paul  Martin,  Riccardo 

Metcalf,  Susan 

Bispham,  David  Montieth,  Zipora 

Blauvelt,  Lillian  de  Moss,  Mary 

Hissetn 

Cary,  Anna  Louise 
Case,  Anna  Nevada,  Emma 

de  Cisneros,  Nielson,  Alice 

Eleanora  Nordica,  Lillian 

Clark,  Charles  W. 

Clark,  Frank  King  Osgood,  George  L. 
Clippinger,  D.  A.  Oudin,  Eugene 


Cole,  Belle 
Coles,  Eugene 
Connell,  Horatio 
Cunningham, 

Claude 

Darnell,  Vernon 
Davis,  Jessie 
Bartlett 

Devine,  Lina  Doria 
Donalda,  Pauline 
Douty,  Nicholas 

Eames,  Emma 
Edvina,  Louise 
Elwell,  Lois 
Esty,  Alice 

Fanning,  Cecil 
Farrar,  Geraldine 

Gluck,  Alma 
de  Gogorza,  Emilo 
Greene,  H.  W. 
Griswold,  Putnam 


Palliser,  Esther 
Pasquali,  Bernice  de 
Phillips,  Arthur 

Rappold,  Marie 
Rennay,  Leon 
Renneyson,  Mabel 
Riegelmann,  Mabel 
Rio,  Anita 
Robeson,  Lilia 
Rogers,  Francis 
Root,  F.  W. 

Saenger,  Oscar 
Sanderson,  Sybil 
Scott,  Henri 
Seagle,  Oscar 
Shaw,  Warren 
Shea,  George  F. 
Speaks,  Oley 
Stanley,  Helen 
Sterling,  Antoinette 
Stewart,  William  G. 
Strong,  Susan 


Hackett,  Karleton 
Hannah,  Jane 
Osborne 
Harold,  Orville 

Harrison,  Theodore  Walker’  Edyth 
Hauck.  Minnie  Werrenrath, 

Henschel,  Lillian  Re,nhold 
Bailey 

Hinckle,  Florence 
Hinshaw,  William 
Homer,  Louise 


Jordan,  Mary 
Juch,  Emma 


Keelv 

Kellof 


Abbie 
lg,  Clara 


Louise 

Kelsey,  Corinne 
Rider 

Kerns,  Grace 
Kraft,  Marcella 


Langston,  Marie 
Stone 

Lussan,  Zelie  de 


White,  Caroline 
Whitehill,  Clarence 
Whitney,  Myron  C. 
Wickham,  Florence 
Williams,  Mrs. 
Stacey 

Witherspoon, 
Herbert 
Wodell,  F.  W. 

Yaw,  Ellen  Beach 
van  Yorx, 
Theodore 
Young,  John 

Zandt,  Marie  van 
Ziegler,  Mme. 

Anna  E. 
Zimmerman, 

Marie  K. 


After  giving  the  subject  of  the  most 
important  need  for  the  American  singer 
of  to-day  careful  thought  it  seems  as 
if  the  one  important  step  for  the  Amer- 
ican singer  to  take  is  a more  thor- 
ough and  sound  study  of  the  forming 
and  production  of  the  voice.  One  sees 
on  every  hand  singers  who  talk  wisely, 
and  even  well,  of  French  diction,  modern 
tendencies,  Strauss  and  Debussy,  who, 
when  they  appear  on  the  public  platform, 
show  a lamentable  lack  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  singing. 
The  pure  legato  singing  is  a closed  book 
to  them  and  they  marvel  at  the  success 
of  the  great  artists  who  have  patiently 
conquered  their  difficult  and  subtle  art 
and  go  on  year  after  year  singing  with 
the  same  beauty  and  freshness  of  voice. 

America’s  opportunity  is  at  hand.  Our 
wonderful  young  women  have  only  to 
devote  themselves  to  serious  and  pro- 
found study  of  the  legato  school  of  sing- 
ing to  produce  the  greatest  singers  of 
the  world.  Let  them  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  gifted  Planqon,  who,  after 
he  was  known  as  the  greatest  bass  in  the 
world,  went  back  to  his  old  master 
Sbriglia  for  seven  summers  to  be  sure 
that  his  voice  had  stayed  exactly  where 
it  should  be.  A profound  knowledge  of 
the  legato  school  of  singing  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  success  of  every  great 
singer.  It  chnnot  be  too  well  learned. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  RESONANCE. 


Tew,  Whitney 
Thursby,  Emma 
Treville,  Yvonne  de 


BY  PERLEY  DUNN  ALDRICH. 


The  difference  between  artistic  and  in- 
artistic production  of  the  voice  depends 
far  more  on  the  management  of  the 
resonators  than  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
vocal  cords. — Morrell  Mackenzie. 

Resonance  has  been  correctly  defined 
as  “the  strengthening  or  reinforcing  of 
sound.”  If  a violin  string  be  stretched 
over  two  bridges  on  a solid  block  of 
wood  and  tuned  to  the  same  note  as 
another  violin  string  of  the  same  pitch 
a comparison  of  the  two  notes  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  the  note  of  the  former 
instrument  has  nothing  like  the  force  of 
the  latter.  The  reason  is  the  one  string 
moves  the  air  unaided  and  being  thin  its 
power  is  very  limited  and  consequently 
the  resultant  tone  is  feeble.  In  the  case 
of  the  violin  the  weak  tone  of  the  string 
communicates  its  vibration  to  the  bridge, 
and  the  bridge  to  the  body  which  vibrates 
in  correspondence  with  the  string,  but, 
of  course,  altered  in  amplitude  and  form. 
It  is  the  particular  quality  of  tone  which 
this  correspondence  causes  which  is  called 
“resonance.” 

The  pianoforte  likewise  requires  some- 
thing to  reinforce  its  tone.  In  this  case 
resonance  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
sounding-board,  which  is  a sheet  of  fir- 
wood  placed  immediately  under  the 
strings  and  which  communicates  with  the 
strings  by  means  of  bridges,  as  in  the 
violin.  The  strings  give  the  notes,  for 
the  power  and  quality  the  sound  board  is 
responsible. 

What  the  body  is  to  the  violin  and  the 
sounding  board  to  the  pianoforte  so  are 
the  resonators  to  the  human  voice.  It 
is  the  neglect  of  these  resonators  that 
rob  it  of  both  its  quality  and  quantity. 

The  resonators  of  the  voice  are  the 
chest,  windpipe,  larynx,  mouth  cavity  and 
nasal  chambers.  The  resonance  of  the 
chest  is  important  in  the  production  of 
the  lower  notes  of  the  contralto  and  bass 
voices,  but  its  use  does  not  call  for  any 
remark,  as  it  seems  to  be  brought  into 
play  instinctively.  The  resonance  of 
windpipe  and  vocal  cords  can  be  passed 

over  as  unimportant  from  the  practic; 


THE 

NEIGHBORLY 

PIANO 

Do  you  realize  that  some  pianos 
that  sound  agreeable  at  close 
range,  lose  much  of  that  agree- 
ableness  at  a distance? 

Mr.  Algernon  Rose,  in  his  book 
“On  Choosing  A Piano,”  says: 

“To  the  pianist  the  tone  of  a piano 
may  seem  full  and  round,  but  if  destitute 
of  carrying  power,  it  will  sound  to  the 
listener  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  short 
and  unsatisfactory.” 

The  distinctive  quality  of  the 
Haddorff  is  a wonderful  tone  rich- 
ness which  “carries,”  that  is, 
which  preserves  its  fullness  and 
charm  when  the  music  is  heard  at 
a distance  as  when  heard  near  at 
hand. 

HAMtORFF 

The  Piano  with  the  * Hcrr.o” -V ibrating 
Sounding  Board 

In  the  one  particular  of  tone  richness 
almost  suoreme  claims  can  be  made  for 
the  Haddorff.  This  is  due  to  a remark- 
able invention,  the  sounding  board — the 
“Homc”-Vibrating — able  to  yield,  not  a 
portion  merely,  but  all  of  its  resonance. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  richest 
piano  music  possible,  look  into  the  merits 
of  the  Haddorff  piano. 

Write  for  an  interesting  booklet. 

HADDORFF  PIANO  CO. 
114  Ethel  St.,  Rockford,  111. 


passages. 

LUDEN’S 

'efandy*  COUgll  Dl*OpS 
“ Give  Quick  Relief” 

from  coughs,  colds  and  throat 
irritation.  Luden’s  are  national 
“throat  easers” — 

‘Luden’s  Have  A Hundred  Uses’ 
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Advanced 

and 

Authentic 

There  are  American  Lady  Cor- 
sets for  all  figures,  no  matter  what 
the  size  or  proportion ; American 
Lady  Corsets  for  all  occasions; 
American  Lady  Corsets  all  purses. 

American  Lady  Corsets  are  made 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  Ameri- 
can Lady  way,  by  the  most  skilled 
and  careful  labor.  Every  Ameri- 
can Lady  Corset  keeps  its  shape, 
resists  wear,  stays  new — never 
any  undue  stretching  or  loss  of 
shape,  even  after  hard  wear. 


COJISETS 


American  Lady  Corset  designs  are  the 
most  advanced  and  authentic,  affording 
perfect  lines,  an  absolutely  correct 
foundation  for  the  season’s  modes. 
Among  the  many  American  Lady 
Corset  models  is  a design  for 
“your”  individual  figure.  Isn’t  it 
worth  your  while  q.  . 
to  ask  at  your  mer-  w 7 , 

chant’s  to  see  it?  A.  TO 

American  Lady  Corset  Co. 

Detroit  and  Paris 

Send  to  Detroit  Office  for 
complimentary  catalog 


standpoint.  The  resonators  of  chief  im-  the  quality  of  the  voice  from  that  of 
portance  (important  because  they  have  the  lower  notes,  that  is,  it  is  not  a new 


the  greatest  influence  over  the  tone  and 
because  they  are  under  voluntary  con- 
trol) are  those  above  the  glottis — the 
mouth  cavity  and  nasal  chambers. 

Examine  the  mouth  for  a moment. 
Foremost  are  the  lips,  then  the  teeth,  and 
behind  them  the  gums  and  their  continua- 
tion, the  hard  palate.  By  passing  the 
tongue  backward  along  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  the  soft  palate  can  be  felt  imme- 
diately behind  the  hard  palate.  At  the 
end  of  the  soft  palate  is  its  pendant,  the 
uvula,  behind  which  is  the  passage  known 
as  the  pharynx,  and  above  this  the  naso- 
pharynx. On  the  floor  of  the  mouth  we 
have  the  tongue. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Miller  aptly  says,  “It  will 
be  seen  that  the  cavities  of  resonance 
along  the  vocal  tract  may  be  divided  into 
such  parts  as  are  solid,  pliable  and  mov- 
able. The  solid  parts  are  sharply  res- 
onant (here  the  doctor  uses  the  word  as 
meaning  ‘powerful’)  ; they  are,  par  ex- 
cellence, the  resonators  in  voice  produc- 
tion; while  a pliable  part  like  the 
pharynx,  although  resonant  in  a less  de- 
gree (i.  e.,  less  ‘powerful.’  Its  influence 
on  the  quality  of  tone  is  considerable 
H.  S.)  is  valuable  in  adjusting  structural 
shape  to  every  condition  that  arises,  and 
the  most  movable  parts  of  all,  the  tongue 
and  the  lips,  probably  devoid  of  reson- 
ance (power  and  quality)  have  their 
great  roles  to  play  in  effecting  what  may 
be  called  wholesale  changes  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  mouth  cavity,  which 
could  not  be  brought  about  by  any  other 
agencies  less  mobile.  The  roof  of  the 
mouth,  the  teeth,  the  hard  gums,  the 
cones  of  the  nasal  passage,  the  sinuses 
are  solid  portions  of  the  cavities  of 
resonance.  When  Svengali  gazed  into 
Trilby’s  mouth  and  exclaimed,  “Himmell, 
what  a roof!”  he  spoke  from  the  depths 
(or  heights?)  of  vocal  knowledge.  For 
a highly  mouthed  roof,  especially  if  the 
tone  enters  the  mouth  cavity  from  a 
wide,  well  rounded  pharynx,  is  of  great 
value  to  the  singer.  So  a fine,  shapely 
set  of  teeth,  especially  as  regards  the 
upper  front  teeth,  behind  which  vibra- 
tions appear  to  center  in  so-called  “for- 
ward production.”  Cautiously  brought 
into  play  the  posterior  nasal  passage 
assists  with  its  resonance  the  head  tones 
of  the  female  voice  and  the  upper  range 
of  the  male  voice.” 

It  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  nasal  resonance,  the  quality  of 
tone  required  to  bring  it  into  play,  the 
sensations  which  accompany  it,  its  fre- 
quent neglect  by  contraltos  and  basses  to 
the  detriment  of  their  voices,  that  I wish 
to  discuss. 

NASAL  RESONANCE  NOT  NASAL  TONE. 

In  the  first  place  nasal  resonance  must 
not  be  confounded  with  nasal  singing: 
the  result  of  the  former  is  a tone  at  once 
easy  to  obtain  and  beautiful  in  character, 
also,  when  desired,  of  great  intensity, 
while  the  latter  no  refined  ear  can  toler- 
ate. A well  known  vocal  writer  men- 
tions the  case  of  a tenor  who  went  to 
Paris  for  three  months,  during  which 
time 'his  teacher  taught  him  to  utilize 
nasal  resonance,  with  the  result  that  on 
his  return  home  he  sang  through  his 
nose.  This  certainly  is  not  what  any 
bona-fide  vocal  teacher  would  call  “nasal 


register  induced  by  a new  mechanism  of 
the  vocal  cords  (like  the  head  and 
medium  registers  in  the  soprano  and 
tenor  voices),  but  the  same  register  with 
an  added  quality  and  an  added  point  of 
sensation. 

When  the  voice  is  correctly  placed  the 
tone  seems  to  be  directly  behind  the  nose. 
Force  of  blast  will  not  help,  but  rather 
retard  the  tone.  The  only  effort  used 
must  be  mental,  which  must  lie  in  the 
direction  of  watching  the  purity  of  voice 
and  locating  the  sensations.  These  re- 
marks are  introductory  to  the  practical 
part  of  the  subject  which  follows. 

REGISTERS  IN  THE  BASS  AND 
CONTRALTO  VOICES. 

The  chief  register  in  both  these  voices 
is  that  known  as  the  “chest”  register, 
i.  e.,  the  series  of  tones  produced  by  the 
vocal  cords  vibrating  in  their  entirety 
and  accompanied  by  chest-resonance  and 
chest-sensation— hence  its  name.  This 
register  extends  upward  to  about  E 
(third  space  bass  clef  for  males,  first 
line  treble  clef  for  females),  at  which 
pitch  it  changes,  but  usually  so  naturally 
and  easily  that  it  is  imperceptible.  When, 
however,  the  B or  C above  is  reached  the 
difficulty  of  production  becomes  common. 
Here  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  manipulat- 
ing the  “mixed”  register. 

What  is  the  “mixed”  register?  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  fact  that  its 
quality  and  method  are  a mixture  of 
both  head  and  chest  production.  It  is 
that  part  of  the  voice  where  the  resona- 
tors of  the  head  are  gradually  substituted 
for  that  of  the  chest  and  though  the 
upper  resonators  are  brought  into  play 
the  lower  resonator  continues  to  vibrate. 
The  action  of  the  vocal  cords  differs 
from  that  of  the  head  register,  inasmuch 
as  the  glottis  is  still  partly  open  and  not, 
as  in  the  head-register,  closed  at  both 
ends. 

When  the  untrained  bass  or  contralto 
reaches  the  B or  C just  mentioned  (or 
even  A),  and  sings  with  the  same  method 
he  employed  for  his  lower  notes,  his 
voice  becomes  what  is  called  “too  open” 
and  his  production  requires  physical 
effort.  In  order  to  extend  the  register 
correctly  he  must  here  become  conscious 
that  his  upper  resonators  are  being 
brought  into  play,  especially  those  behind 
the  nose.  Therefore  in  singing  upwards 
from  the  lowest  notes  the  sensation 
changes  from  the  chest  and  ascends  until 
the  posterior  nasal  cavities  are  felt  to 
vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  vibrations 
in  the  lower  resonators. 

The  form  of  exercise  most  likely  to 
secure  this  resonance  is  that  which  ap- 
proaches the  “mixed”  note  from  an  easy 
low  note : 
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ah  oo 


and  on  each  repetition  ascending  a semi- 
tone as  the  new  resonance  is  acquired. 


resonance. 

What  is  the  particular  quality  of  tone 
which  results  when  nasal  resonance  is 
employed?  This  is  impossible  to  answer 
on  paper.  The  only  guide  is  a good  ex- 
ample for  it  cannot  be  described.  Neither, 
in  my  opinion,  can  it  be  copied  from  the 
soprano  or  tenor,  who  use  the  head 
voice  entirely  in  their  upper  notes, 
whereas  in  the  bass  and  contralto  the 
nasal  resonance  is  a quality  which  only 
modifies  and  does  not  completely  change 


FAVORABLE  VOWELS  AND 
CONSONANTS. 

A change  of  vowel  will  often  assist  in 
negotiating  the  transition  and  getting  the 
backward  production.  The  vowel  Ah 
often  tempts  a too  open  quality.  A little 
below  the  note  of  difficulty  change  from 
Ah  to  Aw  (as  in  paw),  also  use  Oh 
and  Oo. 

The  two  most  favorable  consonants 
are  M and  N,  which  can  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  vowels  just  mentioned, 


TO  SINGERS : 


“The  requirements  of  modern  vocal  art 
are  too  complex  and  varied  for  any  one 
teacher  to  cope  with  successfully  in  their 
entirety.” — Edw.  MacDowell. 

Mr.  Stock  specializes  in  the  field 
of  Voice  placement,  its  development 
along  individual  lines  and  in  the 
study  and  performance  of  songs, 
sacred  and  secular,  that  are  suitable 
to  the  first  years  of  vocal  study. 

When  pupils  have  reached  the 
point  where  study  of  advanced  rep- 
ertoire becomes  desirable  they  will 
be  recommended  to  instructors  who 
specialize  in  this  particular  field. 
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that  refines  and  in- 
spires, that  stimu- 
lates the  student  to 
develop  his  best  in- 
stincts toward  a 
realization  of  his 
musical  ambitions 
and  ideals. 

[ HIGH  STANDARD \ 

rigidly  maintained  by 
means  of  the  free  sup- 
plementary classes  in 
Harmony,  Counter- 
point, Cannon  and 
Fugue,  Composition, 
Orchestration,  Rhythm, 

Ear  Training,  Solfeggio, 
Pedagogy,  Ensemble 
Playing,  Diction,  In- 
terpretation, Musical 
and  Literary  Lectures 
Concerts,  Recitals, 


but  the  consonant  must  always  be  articu- 
lated on  the  top  note,  thus:* 
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maw  maw . 
mo  mo.  . 
moo  moo . 
naw  naw. 
no  no. 
noo  noo . 


These  dark  vowels  are  not  only  useful 
in  helping  the  “closed”  tones,  as  they  are 
also  called,  but  are  an  aid  in  keeping  the 
larynx  low,  which  is  desirable  at  this 
point. 

Some  students  in  endeavoring  to  locate 
the  sensations  in  the  head  slip  into  the 
unnatural  falsetto  'tones.  This  will  not 
happen  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  reg- 
isters and  tone  are  not  entirely  changed, 
but  merely  modified.  When  singing  in 
the  falsetto  voice  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  quality  which  amalgamates  it  with 
the  lower  register  and  the  — <0=— 

( messa  di  voce)  is  impossible,  with 
genuine  nasal  resonance  it  is  easy  and 
beautiful. 

BREATH  CONTROL. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
breath  pressure  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  A forceful  blast  is  positively 
harmful  to  the  tone.  It  is  not  the 
quantity  of  air  we  expend  that  will  aid 
the  new  production,  but  the  ability  to 
conserve  and  direct  it  in  such  a way  as  to 
bring  into  play  the  sympathetic  vibrations 
of  the  new  resonators. 

The  tests  of  the  correctness  of  pro- 
duction for  the  “closed”  notes  are : 

1.  The  quality  and  beauty  of  the  voice. 

2.  The  ease  of  production. 

3.  The  point  of  sensation  (posterior 
nasal  cavities). 

4.  The  purity  of  the  vowel. 

5.  The  ability  to  employ  the  messa  di 
voce. 

6.  The  conservation  of  the  breath. 


THE  NATURALLY  GIFTED 
SINGER. 

Occasionally  a person  will  be  found 
who  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a well- 
placed  voice  of  good  quality,  fair  natural 
breathing  powers,  musical  talent  and  tem- 
perament. I said  fortunate,  but  will 
amend  this  statement  by  qualifying  it 
thus:  fortunate  if  he  work  industriously, 
unfortunate  if  he  work  carelessly  and 
idles  away  his  time  and  talent. 

A naturally  gifted  singer,  by  dint  of 
spasmodic  attempts  at  work,  may  sing  ac- 
ceptably in  a limited  way  for  awhile,  but 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  such  a one  to 
have,  at  instant  call,  full  command  of  all 
the  vocal  resources  necessary  to  an  all- 
round artistic  performance,  unless  he  or 
she  possesses  complete  vocal  development 
and  perfect  mastery  of  the  breathing. 

This  preparation  comes  only  to  those 
who  work  understandingly  and  indefat- 
igably.  No  matter  how  greatly  gifted 
a person  may  be,  he  must  work  zealously 
in  order  to  reach  a high  standard  of 
artistic  excellence  in  his  work. — Geo. 
Chadwick  Stock. 


EARN  THIS  ROCKER 

IN  ONE  DAY 


THE  HEALTHFUL  BENEFITS  OF 
SINGING. 

The  value  of  singing  from  the  mere 
physical  standpoint  is  now  becoming  more 
and  more  recognized  by  physicians.  Al- 
bert B.  Bach,  in  his  Principles  of  Singing. 
tells  us,  “The  regular  daily  practice  of 
singing  strengthens  not  only  the  lungs 
and  the  voice,  but  the  whole  constitution. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  have  therefore  a de- 
fective development  of  the  thorax  and 
the  voice  and  are  disposed  to  consump- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  them  depart 
from  this  life  in  their  youthful  days,  after 
the  breaking  of  the  voice.  Dr.  Meissner 
gives  a list  of  fifty-one  pupils  who  died 
at  the  Leipzig  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion: in  forty-nine  cases  the  cause  of 
death  is  given,  and  in  not  less  than  thir- 
ty-two of  these  the  cause  was  disease  of 
the  lungs. 

“Not  only  for  technical  but  also  for 
sanitary  reasons  should  children  from 
their  seventh  year  sing  daily  vocal  exer- 
cises within  the  compass  of  a sixth  or  an 
octave.  The  earlier  in  life  a child  be- 
gins to  sing,  the  more  easily  and  sooner 
does  he  widen  his  thorax,  the  parts  of 
which  arc  in  childhood  cartilaginous,  and 
therefore  specially  capable  of  expansion. 
The  organs  of  the  voice  have  also  at  the 
early  age  the  greatest  flexibility  and  pli- 
ancy: through  deep  inspirations  and  full 
expirations  they  strengthen  the  inner 
parts,  and  the  development  of  the  inner 
organs  is  as  important  for  the  health  as 
that  of  the  external  ones.  Physicians 
have  therefore  recommended  singing  at 
an  early  age  as  a remedy  against  con- 
sumption.” 


THE  MEANING  OF  PREPARA- 
TION. 

Your  achievements  as  a singer  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  preparation  that 
you  have  made. 

Every  singer,  young  singers  especially, 
should  realize  the  vital  importance  of  a 
thorough  preparation.  This  includes  the 
breathing,  voice,  the  entire  physical  being, 
mind  and  soul,  as  well  as  the  technic 
of  each  song  and  a thorough  knowledge 
of  its  music  and  text  to  insure  a proper 
rendition  and  a healthy  interpretation. 

Whenever  there  is  an  arduous  vocal 
performance  ahead,  there  should  be  prep- 
aration of  the  vocal  organs  by  a light 
form  of  exercising.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  voice  fails  to  respond  with  all  the 
freedom,  eclat  and  power  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

Many  muscles  are  employed  in  singing, 
and  in  strengthening  them  exercising  of 
a light  nature  is  necessary.  In  all  vocal 
preparation,  then,  as  in  all  preparation 
for  athletic  performances,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a preliminary  toning  or  warming 
up  of  those  parts  that  are  engaged. 

In  the  beginning  of  vocal  practice,  be 
sure  to  start  in  the  easy  range  of  the 
voice,  with  simple  exercises,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  loudness  of  the  tone  as  well 
as  going  into  the  more  difficult  phases 
of  vocalization,  yet  never  losing  or  mar- 
ring beauty  of  tone  quality. 

Be  sure  that  your  power  reflects  re- 
poseful action,  not  strain  or  rigidity  of 
muscles ; that  your  tone  is  not  only  true 
to  the  pitch,  but  also  of  a musical  quality. 
Tone  can  be  pure  in  pitch  and  yet  poor 
in  the  elements  that  make  for  expressive 
musical  sound. 

A person  who  is  unable  to  attain  musi- 
cal, expressive  tone  would  better  try 
something  else.  He  will  never  succeed 
in  distinguishing  himself  in  the  art  of 
singing. 

Proper  planning  and  preparation  insure 
creditable  rendition  of  songs.  Even 
though  the  singer  should  be  affected  with 
extreme  nervousness,  it  would  not  inca- 
pacitate him ; for  the  sureness  of  his 
preparation  would  carry  him  along  auto- 
matically. 

“Knowledge  is  power”  and  “Genius 
presupposes  proper  preparation.”  Though 
you  may  never  reach  this  supreme  ele- 
vation in  life,  yet  you  are  not  debarred 
from  traveling  over  the  same  highway, 
the  highway  of  work,  that  every  genius 
travels.  Thus  will  you  achieve  distinc- 
tion and  command  the  respect  of  your 
associates.  Moreover,  you  will  enjoy 
that  which  is  more  gratifying  to  your 
soul  than  all  else:  the  consciousness  of 
having  developed  your  talent  to  the  ut- 
most.— Geo.  Chadwick  Stock. 
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Edited  by  Noted  Organists 

The  Material  Welfare  of  the  Organist 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

Editor  of  THE  ETUDE 


An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Coni 
of  Organists , Ocean  Groi 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  material  welfare  of  the  organist  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  material 
welfare  of  the  church  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  of  them  apart.  Therefore, 
it  behooves  us  to  find  out  whether  the 
church  itself  is  advancing  in  our  country, 
whether  Christianity  as  administered  to 
us  by  ecclesiasticism,  is  expanding  or  con- 
tracting. 

Very  few  people  realize  how  vast  is  the 
investment  in  religious  property  in  the 
United  States.  In  1906,  the  last  report 
taken  by  the  Government,  there  were  in 
our  country  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
places  of  worship,  that  could  be  called 
church  edifices.  These  might  safely  be 
represented  by  a value  of  $5,000  each.  In 
many  churches  the  organ  alone  costs  four 
and  five  times  as  much.  This  represents 
an  investment  of  at  least  one  billion  dol- 
lars. 

. Notwithstanding  this,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  supplied  the  writer  with 
figures  showing  that  the  average  salary  of 
ministers  runs  about  $663.00,  at  least  that 
was  the  figure  in  1906,  and  it  is  said  that 
salaries  have  been  reduced  since  then  in 
many  cases.  Thus,  the  average  clergyman 
in  the  United  States  receives  about  what 
a very  ordinary  clerk  in  a dry  goods 
store  may  get. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  report  was  right 
I got  in  communication  with  Dr.  H.  K. 
Carroll  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  who 
writes  in  the  following  interesting  man- 
ner : 

■Most  of  the  denominations  make  no  re- 
turns whatever.  Several  of  them  do  give 
the  total  amounts  paid  in  salaries  but  with 
few  exceptions  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  figure  out  the  average  salary  of  a min- 
ister in  any  denomination.  I think  one 
exception  to  this  rule  is  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  they  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  increase  salaries  so  that  no 
pastor  shall  get  less  than  $1000  a year.  In 
tlie  larger  denominations,  such  as  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  the  salaries  range  all  the 
way  from  $400  or  $.">00  a year  up  to  four 
thousand  or  five  thousand.  The  constant 
effort  of  a number  of  the  denominations  to 
increase  ministerial  salaries  has  had  an  ex- 
cellent effect.” 

As  there  are  no  statistics  regarding  the 
income  of  church  musicians,  the  foregoing 
gives  a very  optimistic  outlook  upon  the 
subject  as  a whole.  That  is,  there  is  a 
tendency  among  church  people  to  value 
the  ability  of  those  who  serve  them  at  a 
little  higher  rate.  Dr.  Carroll  speaks  of 
the  investment  in  church  property  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  hounds,  stating  that 
the  total  investment  is  enormous.  I am 
sure  that  my  own  estimate,  $1,000,000,000, 
is  extremely  conservative. 

We  also  know  that  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  through  the 
general  rise  of  musical  culture  in  America 
the  musical  equipment  of  the  churches  has 
increased  enormously.  This,  however,  I 
shall  discuss  a little  later  in  connection 
with  the  organ  itself. 

PRESENT  PROSPECTS. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  asked  to  give  his  opin- 
ion upon  the  welfare  of  the  church  at 
present.  Being  in  constant  touch  with  re- 
turns from  over  thirty  active  denomina- 


’ention  of  the  National  Association 
>c,  N.  J August  io,  1914. 

tions  he  ought  to  be  able  to  give  some 
idea  of  how  the  church  stands  with  the 
people  to-day.  He  writes  : 

“The  general  supposition  is  that  church 
attendance  lias  been  falling  off  in  the  last 
years  There  is,  however,  no  falling 
on  m number  of  members  or  communicants 
of  the  leading  denominations,  in  the  matter 
of  church  attendance  great  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  particularly  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion  of  the  country.  Comparatively  few  now 
attend  more  than  one  service  a iiav  This 
probably  makes  the  average  congregation 
smaller  in  proportion  than  it  used  to  lie  but 
giving  a large  meaning  to  this  question,  I 
should  say  that  the  churches  are  prosperous 
and  are  growing  constantly  in  numbers.” 

No  one  should  he  better  informed  upon 
this  subject  than  Dr.  Carroll,  but  I am 
sure  that  I read  his  optimistic  outlook 
with  both  gratification  and  surprise.  From 
what  I had  observed  it  seemed  that 
ecclesiasticism  in  all  forms  was  suffering 
greatly.  But,  you  see,  I was  judging  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  individual  acquainted 
with  only  a small  part  of  the  Northeast. 
In  the  West,  Midd.e  West  and  South- 
west, orthodoxy  reigns.  As  far  as  the 
organist  in  the  big  city  in  the  East  is  con- 
cerned I should  say  a great  change  is 
likely  to  confront  him  during  the  next 
few  years,  fie  has  hut  to  witness  the 
great  exodus  to  the  suburbs  where  a 
much  more  sparsely  settled  population 
represents  a smaller  income.  He  muct 
see  that  sports,  such  as  golf,  tennis  and 
the  automobile  have  attracted  thousands 
away  from  the  church.  He  must  also 
realize  that  in  our  great  cities  there  is 
a growing  distaste  for  what  has  come  to 
he  called  ecclesiasticism.  He  has  but  to 
note  the  consolidation  of  old  churches 
wiped  away  by  the  march  of  business 
progress.  Indeed,  without  taking  the  atti- 
tude of  the  alarmist,  there  is  something 
which  men  and  women  who  have  trained 
themselves  to  serve  in  the  church  musical 
service,  should  consider  very  seriously  at 
this  time. 

THE  REPORT  OF  ORGAN  BUILDERS. 

Let  us  turn  for  a moment  from  the 
ecclesiastical  side  to  that  of  the  organ 
maker  and  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say 
about  the  advance  of  the  industry  in 
America.  I have  lengthy  communications 
from  a score  of  the  loading  organ  builders 
in  America.  Most  of  these  are  immensely 
interesting,  and  I am  happy  to  say  that 
only  one  of  all  these  makers  has  given  a 
report  with  a pessimistic  cast. 

hirst  of  all,  the  dealers  attempt  an  esti- 
mate of  the  investment  represented  in  the 
musical  equipment  of  churches  through- 
out this  country.  This  they  set  at  figures 
ranging  from  $1,000,000  to  $100  000,000. 

I liere  is,  however,  very  probably  a sum 
approaching  $60,000,000  invested  in  pipe 
organs  in  America.  This  again  is  a con- 
servative estimate.  I his  allows  an  aver- 
age price  of  less  than  $150  for  each 
church.  Probably  the  figure  is  vastly 
greater,  since  the  representative  firms  re- 
fuse 1o  make  what  they  concede  to  be  a 
tea.lv  worthy  hut  very  small  instrument 
for  less  than  $3,000.  Of  course,  pipe  or- 
gans can  he  purchased  for  $1,500,  but  you 
all  know  what  that  will  buy  in  the  way 
of  a pipe  organ. 

All  the  builders  but  one  report  a con- 
stantly growing  demand  for  better  organs. 


One  of  the  finest  and  best  builders  in  the 
country  says : 

"This  shows  itself  every  day  in  the  let- 
ters that  come  to  us  and  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  organists  are  much  better 
acquainted  to-day  with  the  mechanism  and 
possibilities  of  the  modern  organ  and  are 
therefore  inclined  to  ask  for  better  organs 
and  to  insist  upon  having  them.  It  shows 
itself  very  often  by  organists  being  willing 
to  get  along  with  smaller  number  of  stops 
than  formerly,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  have  a better  constructed  organ, 
which  will  in  the  end  produce  better  results 
than  a larger  and  cheaper  organ  that  is 
poorly  constructed.” 

To  this  there  is  only  one  dissenting 
voice. 

One  builder  writes : 

We  find  the  demand  increasing  not 
for  better  organs  but  cheaper  ones,  the 
artistic  side  being  almost  entirely  ignored 
in  favor  of  the  commercial,  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  church  to  buy  an 
organ  knowing'  little  or  nothing  of  tone 
quality  and  reasoning  that  the  largest 
number  of  pipes  promises  the  best  organ 
regardless  of  their  scale  or  voicing.” 

Most  of  the  builders  concede  that  the 
salaries  of  organists  are  bound  to  go  up 
during  the  next  decade  and  they  reason 
from  this  standpoint.  The  great  number 
of  amusement  organs  being  built  in  hotels 
and  in  theatres  call  for  a very  unusual 
performer  and  the  salaries  that  go  with 
these  positions  are  so  high  that  the 
churches  will  be  forced  to  pay  hand- 
somely in  order  to  get  good  men  away 
from  these  houses.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  most  cases  this  reasoning  is  fallacious, 
for  very  few  of  the  men  who  take  to 
church  work  are  likely  to  enter  the 
amusement  field.  Again  with  a great 
many  more  organists  in  the  field  is  it 
not  likely  that  these  men  may  seek  Sun- 
day employment  and  injure  the  welfare  of 
the  regular  church  organist?  This  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  answered 
lightly. 

WHAT  TIIE  ORGANIST  MAY  EXPECT. 

Before  giving  serious  consideration  to 
the  possibilities  represented  by  amuse- 
ment organs  let  us  give  a little  time  to 
the  consideration  of  what  the  organist 
may  expect  in  return  for  his  investment. 
Please  note  that  thus  far  I am  consider- 
ing this  as  a cold  business  proposition. 
The  organist  of  ability  spends  upon  his 
musical  training  a sum  usually  far 
greater  than  that  given  up  by  the  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  engineer,  or  the  clergy- 
man himself.  1 1 is  special  training  in 
music  will  last  on  an  average  from  four 
to  ten  years.  This  often  includes  an  ex- 
pensive trip  to  Europe,  costly  books  and 
music  and  lessons  at  five  dollars  or  more 
per  hour.  What  physician  or  minister 
pays  five  dollars  an  hour  during  his  stu- 
dent days?  Considering  the  amount  the 
organist  invests  the  returns  are  usually 
ridiculously  small.  Tn  fact  his  salary 
from  organ  playing  is  usually  insignifi- 
cant beside  that  of  men  in  other  profes- 
sions when  the  original  investment  is 
considered. 

SOME  SALARIES. 

I asked  a number  of  New  York  organ- 
ists to  give  me  estimates  of  the  leading 
salaries  paid  to  the  best  men  in  the  city. 
Here  again  the  answers  are  surprising. 

A letter  from  one  of  my  teachers  who  in 
a random  estimate  based  upon  long  ex- 
perience and  wide  acquaintance  says: 

‘T  should  not  hold  out  anv  rosy  picture 
of  the  inaterial  prospects  of'  the 'organist. 
The  majority  of  church  musicians  are  about 
making  a living  and  that  is  all.  Perhaps 
twenty-five  men  in  New  York  make  more 
than  $8,000,  fifty  others  more  than  $5,000: 
the  balance  vary  from  small  stipends  to 
$4,000:  of  the  latter  there  are  comparatively 
few;  I think  there  is  a b»*eak  between  or- 
ganists who  make,  say  $2,000  or  $3,000  to 
those  who  got  much  larger  salaries,  totaling 
about  $3,000.” 

Of  course  the  latter  refers  to  the  com- 
bined income  from  organ  playing,  teach- 
ing and  other  occupation.  Another  lead- 
ing New  \ ork  organist  writes: 


Austin  Organs 


pOUR  large  four 
manual  and  eleven 
three  manual  organs 
now  being  erected  or 
contracted  for,  to- 
gether with  a number 
of  interesting  two 
manual  schemes. 

Large  factory  ad- 
dition just  finished 
gives  more  operating 
and  erecting  room. 

Send  for  catalog  or 
other  information  to 


Austin  Organ  Co. 


Woodland  Street, 


Hartford,  Conn. 


EtdnhIUhed  New  York,  1851 


St.  Louis,  1873 


GEO.  KILGEN  & SON 

Pipe  Organ  Builders 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

One  of  the  most  complete  Pipe  Organ  Plants  In  the  United 
States.  Bexl  of  References. 


M.  P.  MOILER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  use  in  over  eighteen  hundred  churches  and 
institutions.  We  build  pipe  organs  of  all  sizes 
and  for  every  purpose.  Every  part  made  in 
our  own  factory  and  fully  guaranteed.  En- 
dorsed by  the  most  eminent  organists.  Speci- 
fications and  estimates  on  request.  For 
catalogues  and  particulars,  address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


n Bennett  Organ  Co. 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 

ROCK  ISLAND  - - ILLINOIS 
The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 


Church  Organs 

L.  BUILT  BY 

Hutchings  Organ  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WRITE  US  FOR  ANY  DESIRED  INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT  ORGANS 


Pipe  Organs 

for  Churches,  Auditoriums, 
Residences 

Kimball  Pipe  Organs  are  uum 
bered  among  the  world’s  g>eat- 
est  organs.  Plans,  Estimates, 
etc.,  furnished  on  applientio  1. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 
Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 
Established  1857 
Eastern  Office  : 507  oth  A>e. 
New  York 


-ESTEY  CHURCH  ORGANS  — q 

Estey  standard  maintained. 

Maximum  facilities. 

Highest  grade  of  product. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  always. 

Examine  stop  action  and  wonderful  reedless 
Oboe,  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  etc. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Braltleboro,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1846 


“Thi'  average  organist  rot-rives  about  $800 
a year.  Some  receive  $ t .200,  some  $2,000, 
a few  $2,u00.  Men  like  Mr.  Hyde  receive 


ORGAN  REPERTOIRE 

Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 
Price,  $1.50 

The  chief  object  in  ibis  compilation  has  been 
to  cover  the  ground  as  widely  and  thoroughly 
as  possible,  incorporating  many  novelties  and 
original  pieces  as  well  as  some  standard  com- 
positions and  new  transcriptions  not  to  be 
found  in  oilier  collections,  composers  of  all 
schools  being  represented. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.  Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


THE  GU1LMANT 
ORGAN  SCHOOL 

Dr.  William  C.  Carl 

Director 

A school  for  students 
with  serious  aims,  who 
desire  to  become  ex- 
pert organists.  New 
catalogue  ready. 


44  West  12th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Church  Orga 


ns 


Latest  Approved  Methods.  Highest 
Grade  Only, Established  1827 


Main  Office  & Works  Hastings, mass. 


P.  0.  Kendal  Green, 
Mass. 


Hook  & Hastings  Co, 

BRANCHES: 

Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Dallas 


The  Hall  Organ  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

^Modern^  PIPE  ORGANS 

DISTINGUISHED  for  ARTISTIC  VOICING 
DIGNIFIED  AND  CHURCHLY. 


Steere  Organs 

Pre-eminent  for  Forty -six  Years 
Bn'lt  for  churches,  schools,  theatres,  lodges, 
ha'  ;S  and  homes. 

Second  hand  organs  for  sale 

Suecifications  and' prices  on  request. 

J.  w.  STEERE  & SON  ORGAN  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Established  1867 


“Most  of  the  leading  organs 
in  the  United  States  are 
operated  by  the  ‘Orgoblo’. 
Over  8,000  equipments  in 
use.  Write  for  booklet.” 
Made  in  sizes  from 
, 1-4  to  60  H.  P. 

The  Organ  Power  Co., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

(Winners  of  the  Gold  Medal  at  Jamestown,) 

A C FOSTER,  218  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

G.  W.  WESTERF1ELD,  261  Virginia  Avenue.  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

JAMES  TOPP,  613  Steinway  Hall  Bldg.,  64  E.  Van 
Buren  St..  Chicago,  HI. 


-THE  “GEM” 


Church  Organ  Pedal 

Attachment  for  Pianos 

Enjoy  Organ  Practice  in  Your  Own  Home 

INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

SYRACUSE  CHURCH  ORGAN  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


«5  qoo  as  does  Mr.  Noble.  Few  men  out- 
side of  the  Fifth  Avenue  region  receive  as 
high  a salary  as  $2,000.  It  is  usually  the 
church  that  is  endowed  or  has  members, 
who,  possessing  musical  taste  and  having 
also  an  abundance  of  the  world  s goods, 
hand  over  a liberal  sum  for  musical  pur- 
poses that  reward  their  musicians  with  a 
comfortable  salary.” 

A third  organist,  also  one  of  my  teach- 
ers, states  that  the  music  of  Grace  Church 
costs  $30,000  a year,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Trinity  Church,  the  wealthiest 
corporation  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
pays  only  $3500  to  its  organist.  This 
gentleman  was  allowed  $8000  for  the 
music  in  a leading  Episcopal  church.  He 
left  this  church  some  years  ago  and  the 
organist  holding  the  same  post  now  has 
a salary  of  $1500,  indicating  the  great 
slump  in  salaries  in  certain  parts  of  New 
York.  This  organist  estimates  that  the/e 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  men  who 
receive  more  than  $5000  in  salary  and  that 
the  $2500  figure  is  not  received  by  more 
than  one  dozen. 

PERQUISITES. 

In  the  matter  of  perquisites  I am  told 
that  a few  New  York  churches  may  bring 
their  organists  from  $1000  to  $2000  for 
playing  at  funerals,  weddings,  etc.  But 
here  again  I find  that  organists  are  com- 
plaining that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
opportunities  for  services  where  music  is 
employed.  In  many  cases  the  income 
from  this  source  has  been  halved.  The 
income  from  teaching  to  be  derived  in 
a big  church  position  does  not  come  from 
the  members  of  the  congregation  itself, 
as  comparatively  few  young  men  and 
women  of  wealth  study  the  organ.  A 
fine  position,  however,  brings  pupils  from 
other  sources,  and  the  organists  in  lead- 
ing churches  have  little  trouble  in  increas- 
ing their  incomes  in  this  way.  One  lead- 
ing man  told  me  that  he  expected  to 
double  his  income  and  still  have  plenty 
of  time  for  other  things. 

THEATRE  ORGANS. 

I have  endeavored  to  gain  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  amusement  organ  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States  but  the  tigures 
that  I received  from  different  sources 
have  been  so  at  variance  that  little  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  upon  a general 
estimate.  One  old  established  makei 
writes : 

“There  are  only  a few  builders  who  have 
branched  out  in  this  line  or  who  have  been 
able  to  do  so  because  ot  its  advanced  post 
tion  in  organ  building,  but  the  prospect  foi 
organs,  especially  orchestral  | organs 
places  of  amusement 


PIPE  ORGANS  GraKS 

Our  Instruments  comprise  all  features 
which  are  of  real  value.  Many  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  for  specifications. 

EMMONS  HOWARD  ORGAN  CO. 
WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


Ulnnity  ls>d]flol  of  CEhurrl]  ifflusir 

A Training  School  for  Organists, 
Choirmasters  and  Choristers 

Headquarters,  90  Trinity  Place.  New  York 
FELIX  LAMOND,  Director 

Daily  training  in  the  Liturgy  and  Music  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  For  particulars  address  1 He 
Secretary,  Trinity  School  of  Church  Music, 
90  Trinity  Place,  New  York  City. 


New  Organ  Music  ON  SALE 

Have  your  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a few 
small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALE  during  the 
professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount  to 
be  kept;  discount  the  best  obtainable;  the  only 
responsibility  the  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal 
card  will  stop  the  sending  any  time.  Thousands  ot 
teachers  receive  piano  music  from  us  in  this  way. 
THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Po. 
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will  be  enormous 
within  the  next”  ton  years.  There,  is  hardly 
a day  we  do  not  receive  an  inquiry  tor.  an 
organ  for  a theatre  from  all  over  the  l mted 
States.” 

This  same  builder  also  states : 

“The  trouble  is  that  the  majority  of  or- 
ganists are  not  qualified  for  theatre  work, 
and  hold  too  much  to  church  work.  I have 
employed  a number  of  organists  whom  i 
send  out  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  i find  the  right  man  for  the 
position.  It  is  different  from  church  work 
altogether.  We  get  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  for  building  theatre  organs  than 
for  the  church  organs.  Amusement  organ- 
ists receive  all  the  way  from  to  $iuu 

per  week  for  their  work.  They  receive  as 
much  in  one  month  as  many  organists  do 
in  one  or  two  years.  If  I knew  of  a dozen 
organists  to-day  I could  furnish  each  one 
with  a position  that  pays  better  than  any 
church  position.” 

Another  builder  who  has  constructed 
some  of  the  finest  American  organs 
writes  that  the  amusement  organ  busi- 
ness has  already  claimed  ten  per  cent, 
of  his  total  output.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  part  of  the  industry  will 
increase  enormously,  but  our  interest  is 
in  finding  out  what  part  the  men  and 
women  who  are  now  church  organists 
will  play  in  this  unusual  enterprise. 

It  must  first  be  remembered  that  he 
must  play  from  six  to  ten  hours  every 
day  in  the  week,  not  merely  two  or  three 
hours  on  Sunday.  This  cuts  out  income 
from  teaching  and  other  sources.  Most 
of  the  organs  are  in  picture  houses  and 
hotels,  and  the  music  demanded  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  previous  lit- 
erature of  the  organ  has  provided  that 


there  is  hardly  any  basis  for  comparison 
The  organist  in  the  picture  house,  for  in 
stance,  must  depend  largely  upon  improve 
zation  and  a huge  repertoire  of  appropri- 
ate music.  The  tendency  at  present  in  pic- 
ture houses  is  to  play  better  and  better 
music.  This  is  not  due  to  any  mission- 
ary motive  but  rather  to  the  fact  that 
the  audiences  demand  better  music.  One 
organist  in  Philadelphia  who  receives  at 
his  church  about  $600  a year  receives 
$1900  a year  for  playing  in  a moving 
picture  house.  It  would  seem  that  with 
what  teaching  this  gentleman  has  he 
should  make  well  on  to  $3000  a year 
probably  double  what  he  would  make  or 
could  make  without  his  engagement  in 
a moving  picture  house.  This  is  the 
only  case  of  which  I know  where  a 
church  organist  has  taken  up  this  work. 

The  organist  who  has  been  brought  up 
upon  Rinck,  Stainer,  Bach,  Merkel  and 
Guilmant  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  ad- 
just himself  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
theatre  of  the  picture  house  although 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  England 
where  musicians  who  have  had  a very 
churchly  training  have  afterward  become 
extremely  successful  in  theatrical  work. 
Cellier  and  , Sullivan  are  probably  the 
most  notable  examples. 

IMMEDIATE  PROGRESS. 

Most  of,  you  have  made  your  plans  for 
the  coming  season.  You  know  now  just 
what  you  may  expect  in  the  way  of  an 
income.  If  you  could  raise  this  income 
you  would.  Let  us  consider  for  a few 
moments  what  it  is  that  helps  the  organ- 
ist to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 

First  of  all  would  come  proficiency  at 
the  console.  You  all  admit  that.  Then 
would  come  efficiency  as  a choir  director. 
Very  few  organists  make  a really  serious 
study  of  the  many  things  a good  choral 
director  should  know,  but  really  this  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work.  Sec- 
ond, we  might  place  personality.  The 
organist  who  has  executive  ability  and 
an  attractive,  magnetic  personality  is 
rarely  without  a lucrative  post.  Mr.  E. 
M.  Bowman  of  New  York  was  remark- 
able in  this  way,  and  the  wonderful  vol- 
unteer choirs  he  assembled  and  held  for 
years  were  the  talk  of  New  York.  Even 
though  you  may  have  only  a quartet  of 
high  salaried  soloists  if  you  have  a 
pleasing  personality  and  they  know  you 
are  efficient  you  will  get  results  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  attained.  As  an 
antepenult  attribute  I would  place  good 
business  habits.  The  organist  has  to 
deal  with  a music  committee  composed  of 
business  men,  and  as  a man  naturally 
admires  most  that  which  he  sees  in  his 
every  day  life,  he  invariably  appreciates 
those  things  which  make  for  good  results 
in  business,  and  which  lead  to  system  and 
regularity  in  the  work  of  the  choir. 


A New  Small  Grand 

Elegance  of  design  and  finish,  integrity  of 
construction,  and  fidelity  to  even  the  least 
detail,  distinguish  every  I vers  & Pond  Piano, 
and  none  more  than  the  fine  grand  shown 
here.  Above  all,  however,  the  indescribably 
charming  tone  of  this  attractive  model  is 
endearing  it  to  the  music  loving  public. 

Ivers  & Fond 


Derive  their  wide-spread  recognition  from 
unvarying  quality — always  the  highest.  In 
over  400  Leading  Educational  Institutions 
and  nearly  60,000  American  homes,  they 
are  demonstrating  the  satisfaction  and  the 
ultimate  economy  of  the  best.  We  build 
grands,  uprights  and  player  pianos.  Our  cat- 
alogue and  literature  interest  every  pros- 
pective buyer.  May  we  send  them  to  you? 

How  to  Buy 

If  no  dealer  near  you  sells  the  Ivers  & Pond,  you 
can  buy  from  our  factory  as  safely  and  advantageously 
as  if  you  lived  nearby.  Wf  make  expert  selection, 
prepay  freight  and  ship  on  trial,  in  your  home,  in 
any  State  in  the  Union  Liberal  allowance  for  old 
pianos  in  exchange  Attractive  easy  payment  plans. 
For  catalogue  and  valuable  information  to  buyers, 
mail  the  coupon  now. 

Fill  out  and  send  this  coupon  to 


IVERS  & POND  PIANO  CO. 

141  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mail  me  your  new  catalogue  and  valuable 


information  to  buyers. 
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The  Saybrook 


Ventilator 

Assures  fresh  air 
without  draft. 

It  ilts  any  window. 

Sold  on  10  days' 
trial. 

Write  for  circular 
today. 


The  Chapman  Bros. Co.,  P.0.  Box  130,  Saybrook  Pt.,Conn. 


WHY  SOME  ORGANISTS  FAIL. 

Finally,  I would  ascribe  as  the  princi- 
pal duty  of  the  organist  genuine  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  church  itself.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  failure  of  many  an 
organist  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  church 
work  to  him  means  little  more  than  does 
the  job  of  the  man  who  advertises  him- 
self on  the  front  of  the  church  as  the 
sexton  and  undertaker.  Cyrus  H.  k. 
Curtis,  the  owner  of  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  and  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
who  gave  Portland  its  magnificent  organ 
recently  wrote  me: 

"The  average  organist  looks  upon  his  work 
as  a Sunday  joh,  and  as  a result  the  aver 
age  public  has  very  little  interest  in  Ins 
work.  The  time  will  come  I think  when 
the  average  organist  will  feel  something 
more  than  that  the  mere  reading  of  notes 
is  required  of  him.” 

That  is  how  the  average  layman  who 
attends  church  feels  about  your  work. 
Unless  you  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
real  work  of  the  church  you  arc  no'hing 
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Corns 

This  little  Blue=jay  is 

removing  a million  corns 
a month. 

It  is  doing  that  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  used  to  doctor 
corns  in  old  ways.  And  every 
one  of  those  legions  of  people 
would  gladly  tell  you  this: 

That  Blue  =jay  stops  pain  in- 
stantly. That  the  corn  comes  out  in 
48  hours  without  any  pain  or  soreness. 

That  BIue=jay  is  applied  in  a 
jiffy.  And  from  that  instant  one 
forgets  the  corn. 

That  the  corns  never  come  back. 
New  ones  may  come,  but  the  old 
don’t  reappear. 

Think  of  that,  you  who  pare 
corns,  you  who  use  old-time  methods. 

A famous  chemist,  in  the  one  right 
way,  has  solved  the  whole  corn  prob- 
lem. And  that  way — Blue=jay — 
is  at  every  drug  store  waiting  for 
your  use. 

Don’t  you  think  it  time  you  tried 
it — now  that  sixty  million  ended  corns 
owe  their  fate  to  Blue  = jay? 

Blue  = jay 

For  Corns 

15  and  25  cents at  Druggists 
Bauer  & Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
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more  to  him  than  the  men  who  put  in 
the  plumbing  or  who  built  the  steeple. 

Let  us  listen  for  a moment  to  a few 
remarks  of  foremost  ministers  upon  this 
same  subject.  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell 
the  noted  pulpit  orator  of  Philadelphia 
says : 

“Of  course  the  organist  should  be  a vital 
part  of  the  church  service.  Music  reaches 
all.  it  can  preach  alone.  It  can  destroy 
like  a prairie  fire  or  it  can  reap  and  bind 
sheaves  like  a harvester  machine.  The  or- 
ganist can  give  health  or  death  to  pure 
religion.  Begin  a course  of  education  in  the 
churches  to  awaken  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ice and  power,  and  the  churches  will  be 
stronger  and  the  salary  adequate.” 

The  real  purpose  of  my  address  this 
morning  will  be  to  consider  just  such  a 
campaign  as  Dr.  Conwell  suggests.  But 
before  we  go  into  that  interesting  sub- 
ject, let  me  read  you  a letter  from  a 
rector  who  is  also  a very  fine  organist — 
Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins  of  Holy  Trin- 
ity, Philadelphia : 

T think  that  organists  are  well  paid. 
A strong  and  capable  man  will  always  de- 
mand more  than  a moderate  mean  I be- 
lieve in  organ  recitals  but  they  must  be 
services,  that  is  free  and  without  applause 
in  the  church.  The  organist  gets  much 
from  them  in  the  way  of  reputation.  Thev 
also  help  much  in  church  life.  The  organist 
should  be  a Christian  and  subject  to  the 
guidance  of  the  minister.” 

The  last  letter  I shall  read  you  is  a 
note  from  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Carroll,  whom 
I have  quoted  before.  He  writes: 

“The  organist  is  entirely  aloof  as  a gen- 
eral thing  from  church  life,  and  takes  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church 
which  he  serves.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  failure  of  a large  percentage  of  the 
organists  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  churches 
which  they  serve.  Some  of  these  men  whom 
I have  met  go  to  a church  service  very 
much  as  they  would  to  a public  concert 
to  act  as  an  accompanist.  They  seem  to 
regard  themselves  as  outsiders  called  in  for 
a specific  purpose  to  which  they  strictly 
limit  themselves.” 

_ Despite  Dr.  Carroll’s  optimistic  predic- 
tion that  the  churches  are  prosperous  and 
growing  constantly  in  numbers,  his  ad- 
mission that  the  services  are  dwindling 
down  to  one  service  a day,  as  well  as 
our  knowledge  that  organists’  salaries  in 
many  posts  in  the  East  have  been  re- 
duced very  greatly,  indicate  that  there  is 
a fine  field  for  action  among  organists 
who  wish  to  see  their  incomes  rise. 


earnestly  interested  in  the  broad  principle 
of  Christianity — unless  he  has  a real  zeal 
to  see  the  main  purposes  of  Christ  ac- 
complished, whether  it  be  by  “Billy”  Sun- 
day or  Cardinal  Gibbons,  he  has  no  busi- 
ness taking  a single  penny  from  the 
church  coffers.  Furthermore,  he  will  al- 
most surely  fail  in  his  work. 

Organists  cannot  hope  for  a response 
from  the  church  unless  they  see  this  very 
clearly.  Work  for  the  church  and  the 
church  will  work  for  you.  But  the  church 
should  know  more  of  your  purposes  and 
your  work.  There  are  thousands  of  em- 
ployers who  defer  raising  the  incomes  of 
their  employees  simply  because  they  do 
not  realize  that  the  employee  deserves  the 
raise. 


THE  ORGANIST’S  IDEALS. 

It  must  be  a very  blind  organist,  indeed, 
who  cannot  see  that  in  any  walk  of  life 
sincere  belief  in  a life  purpose  is  essential 
for  success.  When  organists  in  church 
work  realize  that  their  success  depends 
not  so  much  upon  fumbling  the  manuals 
on  Sunday  as  it  does  upon  the  success  of 
the  main  purpose  of  the  church,  there  will 
be  more  successful  organists  and  higher 
salaries.  That  is,  the  organist  must  get 
in  closer  communion  with  the  spirit  of 
the  church  itself. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  must  believe  exactly  what  the 
creed  of  the  church  ordains.  I have  at 
home  a huge  book  left  to  me  by  some 
remote  and  pious  ancestor  in  which  the 
various  denominations  in  the  United 
States  one  hundred  years  ago  are  de- 
scribed. In  looking  over  this  book  a 
while  ago  I was  amazed  to  find  that  only 
about  a dozen  out  of  some  two  hundred 
different  denominations  remained  to-day, 
yet  the  spirit  of  Christianity  prevails,  and 
will  prevail  long  after  denominationalism 
is  wiped  out.  The  organist  might  even  go 
so  far  as  to  take  the  view  of  that  won- 
derful German  religious  philosopher, 
Rudolf  Eucken,  who  contended  some  time 
ago  that  we  were  facing  a spiritual  crisis, 
insisting  that  Christianity  must  be  revolu- 
tionized outside  the  church  and  made 
more  universal,  more  active  and  more 
manly.  Thousands  of  people  are  asking 
where  is  the  Christianity  of  Europe  at 
this  moment  when  there  is  hell  let  loose 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  China  Sea — 
a territory  studded  with  church  spires.  It 
is  natural  that  this  should  be  an  age  of 
scepticism — hut  unless  the  organist  is 


A PLAN  TO  RAISE  SALARIES. 

The  general  impression  is  that  organ- 
ists are  paid  far  too  little.  What  can  be 
done  to  overcome  this?  Your  associa- 
tion has  a great  opportunity  right 
here  if  you  will  only  accept  it.  By 
organizing  as  you  have  done  you 
have  advanced  your  material  welfare  op- 
portunities immensely.  It  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter  for  you  to  get  up  a 
sixteen-page  booklet  similar  to  this  I hold 
in  my  hand:  Music  as  an  Aid  to  Re- 
ligion, by  Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  but  of 
course,  with  a different  text.  These 
books  should  give  an  idea  of  what  the 
training  of  the  average  organist  is.  They 
should  tell  how  much  time  the  average 
organist  puts  upon  his  work  away  from 
the  church  and  knock  out  that  idea  that 
organ  playing  is  only  a Sunday  job.  I 
remember  that  when  I was  an  organist  1 
spent  at  least  one  extra  day  a week  in 
practice,  rehearsals,  looking  over  new 
music  and  in  other  way's. 

\ ou  cannot  blame  the  music  committee 
and  the  trustees  for  thinking  that  you  are 
very  well  paid  for  two  hours’  work  once 
a week  if  they  have  no  means  of  learning 
better.  Such  a book  as  I suggest  could 
be  read  in  a few  minutes  and  make  a 
very  forceful  impression.  Lastly,  the 
pamphlet  should  contain  some  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  music  in  the  church 
services.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
individual  organist  to  prepare  such  a 
work,  but  an  association  such  as  yours 
could  do  it  and  the  individual  organists 
could  purchase  it  from  you  at  cost  price. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan  I 
can  only  quote  the  success  of  the  “Missed 
Lesson”  slips  which  we  instituted  in  the 
work  of  the  Philadelphia  Music  Teachers’ 
Association,  of  which  I have  the  honor 
to  be  President.  These  slips  and  placards 
were  introduced  two  years  ago  and  now 
there  are  thousands  of  them  all  over  the 
country,  all  working  to  do  away'  with  the 
missed  lesson  abuse. 

(The  suggestion  as  to  the  booklet  was 
very  favorably  received  and  a committee 
composed  of  Messrs.  Newman,  of  Meri- 
dan,  Conn.;  Turner,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Schlieder,  of  New  York;  Huff,  of  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.;  Pan  Dyke,  of  Lazvrencc- 
ville,  N.  J.;  Francis,  of  Charleston,  W. 
Pa.,  and  James  Francis  Cooke,  of  Phila- 
delphia, prepared  the  copy  for  publication. 
The  contents  of  this  booklet  will  be 
printed  in  a later  issue  of  The  Etude.) 


Old  Egyptian  flutes  dating  from  the 
year  3000  B.  C.  (the  Bronze  Age),  have 
a complete  diatonic  scale  . . prehistoric 
pipes  have  the  first  four  tones  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
of  the  equal  halves  of  this  scale.  Dia- 
tonic intervals  frequently  occur  on  primi- 
tive instruments  . . The  supposition  of 
the  older  music  writers  that  the  penta- 
tonic scale  is  the  earliest  known  cannot 
be  maintained  in  the  face  of  ethnologi- 
cal research. — Wallaschek. 


A Tonic 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  taken 
when  you  feel  all  played  out,  can’t 
sleep,  and  have  no  appetite,  refreshes, 
invigorates  and  imparts  new  life  and 
energy. 


Teachers’  Loose  Leaf 

Journal-Ledger 

A handy  Account  Book  (pocket  size)  for 
teachers.  The  plan  provides  for  the  entry 
of  a lesson  any  day  of  any  month  of  any 
year.  It  provides  for  the  posting  of 
lesson  terms;  the  entry  of  term  payments 
for  either  private  or  class  lessons;  the 
charging  of  music  or  books  and  credits 
for  payments.  A complete  journal  and 
ledger  all  on  one  leaf.  The  binders  are 
furnished  in  full  morocco  or  imitation 
leather,  and  are  equipped  with  6 rings. 
PRICES 

Loose  Leaves,  package  of  50 $0.20 

44  “100 40 

Binders,  full  morocco 1.10 

44  imitation  leather  (Texoderm) . .85 

Send  for  sample  sheet 
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Stand  (Up  for  Jesus,  Sweet  and  Low.  What  a Friend  We 
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25%  Discount 
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orders  we  receive  from  cities  in  which  we 
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Get  Our  Booklet 
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It  is  j?oerc?®^^ation.  AH  communications  not  complying  with  this  request  are  destroyed. 


O.  I am  continually  bothered  with  the 
correct  interpretation  of  grace  notes , etc. 
For  instance  the  following  passage  m Schu- 
mann's Symphonic  Etudes  puts  me  out  com- 
pletely. Will  you  kindly  indicate  by  imes 
and  notation  how  such  a passage  should  be 
played  and  also  why  the  grace  notes  are. 
played  in  such  a manner? — F.  J.  J. 


A.  The  passage  scarcely  requires  re-nota- 
tion. The  grace-notes  before  and  after  the 
trills  are  played  as  part  of  the  trills,  taking 
their  time  from  the  beginning  and  end  ot 
the  trill  note.  Do  not  play  the  D sharp 
or  C sharp,  the  last  grace-notes  in  the  right 
hand  in  the  first  and  second  measures. 

Q.  I have  read  a great  deal  about  nega- 
tive grammatical  accents  and  positive  gram- 
matical accents.  Please  explain  what  a 
grammatical  accent  is  in  music.  One  teacher 
tells  me  that  I should  play  the  following 
as  though  the  bar  lines  fell  where  the  dotted 
lines  are  rather  than  in  their  regular  places 
because  of  the  grammatical  accents.  Please 
explain  why.  The  quotation  is  from  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  Opus  10,  No.  3. — R.  V. 


A.  The  so-called  “Grammatical  accents” 
are  merely  those  which  constitute  the  phras- 
ing of  the  composition.  Thus,  in  Beethoven  s 
Ninth  Symphony,  the  Scherzo  is  in  % rhythm 
and  that  rhythm  would  seem  to  demand  an 
accent  at  the  beginning  of  each  measure. 
But  in  one  part  the  composer  has  marked 
“Ritrno  di  tre  battute,”  meaning  that  three 
measures  are  to  constitute  the  phrasing  and 
therefore  the  strong  accent  is  to  come  only 
at  every  ninth  beat.  At  another  place  in 
the  same  movement  he  has  marked  “Ritmo 
di  quattro  battute,”  which  means  that  the 
phrasing  is  now  to  go  in  groups  of  four 
measures,  which  would  bring  the  strong  ac- 
cent on  every  twelfth  beat.  Very  often,  and 
especially  in  Beethoven,  you  will  find  a 
quick  % movement  which  is  actually  a 6/4 
and  is  to  receive  its  “grammatical  accent 
only  at  the  beginning  of  every  second  meas- 
ure. ,,,  , 

The  term  “grammatical  accent  is  not 
much  used  however,  although  it  is  compre- 
hensible. It  is  a pity  that  teachers  are 
constantly  extending  the  terminology  of 
music.  That  bee  is  in  the  bonnet  of  too 
many  instructors  of  music.  I recall  one  at- 
tempt to  make  a number  of  new  terms  In  a 
large  conservatory,  many  years  ago.  The 
great  octave  was  changed  into  the  “large 
group.”  the  “consequent”  of  a period  was 
transferred  into  the  “subsequent,”  a fugal 
subject  and  answer  became  “Theme  and  Re- 
sponse.” and  so  on  through  a large  number 
of  names.  Such  things  only  puzzle  the  pupil. 


I would  earnestly  advise  letting  words  stand 
(unless  they  are  very  misleading)  when  they 
have  received  the  sanction  of  long  usage. 
The  “catgut”  strings  of  a violin  may  not  be 
catgut,  but  we  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
term.  “Tone”  and  “Semitone”  may  not  be 
quite  as  up-to-date  as  “step”  and  “half-step,” 
but  they  have  been  in  use  for  about  one 
thousand  years  and  are  recognizable  to  every- 
body. For  my  own  part,  in  my  teaching,  I 
almost  never  try  to  improve  the  standard 
nomenclature,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of 
“Portamento,”  which  means  one  thing  to  the 
pianist  and  the  opposite  thing  to  the  vocal- 
ist and  violinist.  In  this  one  ease  I use  the 
word  as  violinists  and  vocalists  employ  it 
(the  correct  sense  of  “carrying-over”),  and 
call  the  pianist’s  mis-named  portamento — 
“Demi-marc^to.” 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  briefly,  the 
stories  of  how  “America”  and  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner”  came  to  be  written. — K. 
M.  Dietz. 

A.  I doubt  if  great  brevity  is  possible 
in  such  a case,  but  1 will  try  and  condense 
an  answer.  America  is  the  melody  of  God 
Save  the  King,  the  national  tune  of  Eng- 
land. This  is  such  a singable  melody  that 
it  has  been  used  as  national  music  by  sev- 
eral other  countries.  Even  Germany  has 
adopted  it  as  I Heil  Dir  im  Siegeskrantz.  it 
was  used  by  the  United  States  even  in  Revo- 
lutionary times,  and  before  1800  the  Ode  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  sung  to  this  tune. 
In  1832  the  children  of  Boston  had  a Fourth 
of  July  festival  in  Park  St.  Church,  and 
Samuel  F.  Smith,  then  a divinity  student 
at  Andover,  wrote  the  words  which  at  once 
made  the  English  melody  American  prop- 
erty. It  is  uncertain  as  to  who  wrote  the 
tune.  It  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Henry 
Carey,  but  it  is  certainly  not  by  him.  It 
was  probably  written  by  Dr.  John  Bull  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  James  1. 

The  tune  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
was  originally  a drinking-song.  It  was  sung 
at  a London  club  called  the  Anacreon^  (or 
the  Anacreontics)  as  long  ago  as  1775  or 
earlier.  The  tune  was  probably  composed 
by  an  English  musician  named  John  Staf- 
ford Smith,  although  he  never  squarely 
claimed  it  during  his  life.  As  a consequence 
there  is  a rather  acrimonious  debate  going 
on  as  to  its  origin,  a couple  of  Irish  gentle- 
men claiming  an  Irish  origin  for  it.  The 
whole  matter  as  regards  the  old  drinking- 
song  and  its  subsequent  history  is  excel- 
lently told  in  a recent  book  published  by 
the  Librarv  of  Congress,  entitled  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  by  that  splendid  historian 
of  American  music.  Mr.  Oscar  G.  Sonneck. 

The  tune  first  became  popular  in  America, 
in  1 708  (long  before  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner was  written!  as  Adams  and  Liberty,  with 
words  by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  then  named 
Thomas  Paine.  I have  in  my  library  a copy 
of  the  song  in  an  English  edition  of  about 
1800.  entitled  To  Anacreon  in  Heaven,  and 
another  entitled  Adams  and  Liberty,  pub- 
lished in  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1708.  and 
a third  with  masonic  words.  To  Old  Hiram 
in  Heaven,  dated  Dublin,  Ireland,  1802. 

Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  famous  words 
just  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry, 
at  Baltimore,  in  1814.  He  was  with  the 
British  fleet  under  these  circumstances  : He 

had  gone  to  beg  the  release  of  a certain 
American  prisoner.  Dr.  Beanes,  and  the  Eng- 
lish detained  him  lest  he  betray  their  prep- 
arations for  an  attack  on  the  fort,  a sur- 
prise. In  the  early  morning  he  looked 
anxiously  through  his  field  glass  to  see 
whether'  the  fort  had  surrendered,  when  he 
saw  the  flag  floating  over  it.  With  great 
enthusiasm  lie  wrote  the  first  verse  of  the 
anthem  on  the  back  of  a letter  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket.  The  rest  he  composed  as 
he  went  to  Baltimore.  It  was  at  once 
printed  there  as  a broadside  (one  side  of 
a sheet  of  paper)  and  distributed  through 
the  town.  It  was  then  printed  in  two  Bal- 
timore newspapers.  It  has  been  accepted  as 
our  national  anthem  bv  the  army  and  navy, 
yet  never  officially  so  bv  Congress.  It  is  to 
lie  regretted  that  is  a rather  difficult  melody 
to  sing,  at  least  for  untrained  singers.  It 
has  all  the  showv  character  of  the  original 
drinking-song,  with  a rollicking  chorus  which 
takes  in  a high  note  near  its  end.  Its  com 
pass  is  a twelfth,  which  is  too  large  for  the 
average  voice.  it.  lias  too  many  skips  lor 
easv  execution.  In  short  America  ( God  Save 
the  King ) has  all  the  elements  that  a popu- 
lar song  to  be  sung  by  thousands  should 
have,  limited  compass,  conjunct  movement, 
going  by  degrees  rather  than  by  skips  and 
brevity,  while  the  music  of  the  Slar  Spangled 
Banner  has  none  of  these  attributes.  This 
may  lie  unwelcome  news  to  the  many  who 
love  it  but  It  tnav  spur  us  on  to  the  achiev- 
ing u real  national  song,  entirely  our  own, 
in  the  near  future. 
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Child  Prodigies. 

By  ARTHUR  HARTMANN 


It  is  most  praiseworthy  and  natural  to 
see  mothers  have  high  ambitions  for  their 
children,  yet  how  many  lives  have  been 
made  unhappy  merely  to  satisfy  the  pride 
of  some  doting  parent  or  relative ! I am 
referring  particularly  to  the  exploiting  of 
so-called  “prodigies.” 

Should  any  of  you  be  privileged  to 
have  a child  of  unusual  endowments,  real- 
ize the  responsibility  and  know  that  for 
everything  in  this  life,  the  price  has  to  be 
paid.  Beware  that  the  brain,  the  “soul,” 
is  not  being  developed  at  the  expense  of 
the  body.  Ever  bear  in  mind  the  sublime 
laws  of  compensation  which,  sooner  or 
later,  equalize  absolutely  everything.  The 
exploitation  of  children  robs  them,  firstly, 
of  the  most  divine  periods  of  life — child- 
hood. It  makes  of  them  mangled,  half- 
formed  beings,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
when  one  ought  to  be  merely  beginning  to 
regard  life,  they  are  old,  tired,  and 
usually,  blase;  neither  mature  nor  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  enthusiasm  (or  pos- 
sibly, strength)  to  begin  the  real  climb. 
For  without  enthusiasm,  nothing  is  worth 
while. 

The  history  of  those  who  “arrived”  is 
always  written  in  red  blood,  and  in  the 
heavy  heart  aches  and  soul  struggles. 

Can  you  understand  the  born  artist? 

Can  you  understand  that  this  being  was 
born  with  the  great  “Weltschmerz,”  that 
even  in  its  early  childhood  days  it  is  tor- 
mented by  great  soul  problems,  which  in 
its  exquisite  sensitiveness  and  chaste  de- 
votion it  hugs  close  to  itself  and  buries 
deep  in  its  being? 

Every  truly  great  artist  (which  means 
a high  priest  of  beauty)  has  realized  his 
great,  noble  and  sad  mission  in  life,  and 
only  those  have  left  their  records  in  the 
book  of  time  (which  have  helped  others 
attain  their  hopes)  who  have  stumbled, 


suffered,  expiated — but  ever  gone  on, 
merciless  in  their  self-criticism  and  de- 
votion to  the  ideals. 

I recall  a lady  who  brought  her  young 
daughter  to  play  for  me.  The  child  was 
pretty  and  played  in  a “pretty”  manner. 
Of  course,  I may  have  been  mistaken,  but 
I did  not  detect  any  startling  evidences  of 
talent — not  to  mention  the  great  spark 
divine.  I patted  her  cheeks  and  stroked 
her  hair,  then  asked  the  mother  whether 
the  child  ate,  drank  and  slept  well,  where- 
upon the  mother  poured  out  her  heart ; 
what  a time  she  had  to  keep  he"  from  her 
dolls,  how  she  had  to,  at  times,  punish  her 
to  make  her  take  up  her  violin,  and  so  on. 

“Madame,”  I said  sternly,  “you  have 
much  to  thank  God  for.  Your  child  is 
well  and  strong,  and  of  a gentle  disposi- 
tion. Why  do  you  torture  her  young  life? 
Do  you  not  realize  if  she  had  the  love 
for  the  violin,  you  could  hardly  keep  her 
from  it?” 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  then 
in  a helpless  voice  the  mother  asked, 
“Well,  would  you  then  advise  me  to  make 
a painter  of  her?”  I was  furious — “most 
certainly  Madame,  if  you  can  make  the 
child  sec!”  was  my  retort. 

Why  is  it  girls  are  taught  dancing, 
fencing,  music,  etc.  (hardly  one  of  which 
they  learn  passably  well),  and  their  train- 
ing for  life  is  left  largely  to  their  in- 
stincts and  “the  future?” 

Bemoan  the  “prodigies”  wherever  or  in 
whatever  branch  you  encounter  them. 
Their  lives  are  sad,  serious  and  almost 
always  tragic.  Try  to  make  their  lives 
joyous  and  gay,  by  keeping  them  as  near 
the  “normal”  line  as  possible,  and  they 
will  grow  into  magnificent  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  bless  you,  and  the  world, 
with  sublime  creations ! 


Who  Are  the  Great 

Mr.  James  Huneker  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  greatly  improved  humorous 
paper  Puck  some  remarks  anent  the  Jew 
in  music,  from  which  the  following  has 
been  extracted : 

Nearly  every  great  composer  has  been 
called  a Jew  sometime  in  his  career. 
Mozart  (whose  real  name  was  Ozart, 
without  the  M)  had  Jewish  features; 
when  he  was  brought  before  Maria 
Theresa  at  Vienna,  that  great  Empress 
sharply  asked : “Has  the  child  been  bap- 
tized?” On  being  told  he  had,  she  said: 
“A  genius  must  not  be  a Jew.”  Apochry- 
phal  or  not,  this  is  an  interesting  story, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  Rossini’s  witty 
request:  “Don’t  bury  me  in  a Jewish 
Cemetery.”  Rossini  was  a Roman  Catho- 
lic of  Hebraic  origin.  Verdi  looked 
Jewish;  so  did  Weber — the  latter  “sus- 
piciously” so.  A.  E.  Keeton,  in  an  article 
a few  years  ago  in  the  London  Contem- 
porary Review  (“The  Jew  in  Music”), 
didn’t  hesitate  to  suspect  Chopin — Szopen, 
was  the  real  polish  name,  a Jewish  one; 
Chopin’s  father  hailed  from  Nancy, 
France,  a city  of  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
— even  Beethoven  does  not  escape.  Saint- 
Saens  had  Jewish  blood  in  him,  as  had 
Berlioz,  Borodinc,  Arthur  Sullivan  (Selig-* 
man),  and  Bizet,  the  composer  of  Carmen. 
Bach  was  more  Je  wish-looking  than 
Wagner,  but  was  of  Hun  arian  origin. 
Wagner’s  mother’s  name,  Bertz,  is  Jewish  ; 
she  was  as  Jewish  in  appearance  as  Geyer. 
Schumann’s  name  is  Jewish-German,  but 
he  was  pure  Saxon.  Schubert  was  Aus- 
trian. Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer  and 
Goldmark,  of  course,  are  Jewish.  Richard 
Strauss  is  a puzzle.  His  name  is  un- 
qualifiedly Jewish,  his  father  looked  like 
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one  (he  was  first  hornist  in  the  Munich 
opera),  but  Richard  is  an  out  and  out 
Bavarian.  His  mother  was  a Pschorr, 
daughter  of  the  Munich  brewer.  The 
music  of  Wagner,  Strauss,  and  Goldmark, 
is  notably  oriental  in  color  and  intensity. 
All  the  celebrated  singers  and  virtuosi 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  Jewish 
origin:  Thalberg,  Rubinstein,  Paganini 

(who  looked  as  Jewish  as  the  Kol 
Nidrei),  Joachim,  Wieniawski,  Karl 
Tausig,  Joseffy,  Rosenthal,  D’ Albert, 
Busoni,  Godowsky,  Pachmann,  Lilli  Leh- 
mann, Milka  Ternina,  the  Garcia  family— 
Spanish  Jews;  Patti,  on  the  Patti,  not 
the  Barili  side — Josef  Hofmann,  Mischa 
Elman ; the  list  is  as  long  as  from  here  to 
Jericho.  No  one  need  be  ashamed  to  be 
a musician  or  virtuoso  of  Jewish  origin, 
though  I know  some  that  are,  they  even 
change  their  names  to  fool  themselves, 
but  don’t  fool  the  world. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  eetns 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  centsperword. 


CLAVIER  for  sale.  Alice  Beeson.  709 
Ackwood  Rlvd..  Chicago,  111. 

CORRESPONDENf  E LESSONS  in  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdownc.  I’n. 

W ANTED.  Violinist  or  vocalist  to  huy 
established  patronage  in  a good  Conserva- 
tory. Address.  C.  i’.,  care  of  Etude. 

t(  ( (HII’AMST.  Lady  pianist  accompan- 
ies students  in  voice,  string  or  wind  instru- 
ments. II.  J.  L.,  care  of  The  Etude. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har- 
mony. Ur.  Alfred-Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


PIANISTS — Send  $1.00  for  my  booklet, 
“What  and  How  to  Play  for  Pictures,"  and 
75  pages  of  descriptive  music.  E.  A.  Ahern, 
Isis  Theatre,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


GENTLEMAN  wants  position  to  manage 
music  store.  Good  all-around  musician. 
Theory,  vocal,  string,  wood,  brass.  Address, 
William  S.  Bryan,  care  of  Boys'  Club,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 


PROCESSOR  OF  PIANO,  Theory,  Har- 
mony desires  position.  Experienced  as  Or 
ganist  and  Choir  Director.  Licentiate  in 
Music,  Dominion  College  of  Music,  Montreal, 
P.  Que.  Address,  W.  W.,  care  of  Etude. 

CHRISTMAS  is  drawing  near.  What 
about  those  Gifts  and  Presents?  Send  a 
postal  for  our  FREE  catalog  of  Diamonds, 
Watches  and  Jewelry.  Address,  Loftis  Bros. 
& Company,  Dept.  F.  716,  No.  100  to  108 
N.  State  street,  Chicago,  111. 

VIOLIN  STUDY  BY  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Elementary  course  of  study  founded 
on  famous  standard  method.  Students  care- 
fully guided  ; easily  worded,  detailed  direc- 
tions; personal  attention.  Adapted  for  stu- 
dents without  advantage  of  good  individual 
instruction.  Write  for  special  offer.  War- 
ren School  of  Music,  Warren,  Pa. 

THE  RUSSELL  VOICE  BOOKLETS,  3d 

edition  just  issued  at  reduced  prices.  “THE 
SINGER'S  BODY  AND  BREATH,"  25  cuts; 
“PLAIN  TALK  AND  PSYCHIC  REFLEC- 
TIONS FOR  AMERICAN  SINGERS"  ( Double 
Number),  25  cents;  “THE  SINGER’S  CON- 
TROL OF  SPEECH,"  15  cents  ; “ESSEN- 
TIAL PRACTICE  MATERIAL  FOR  SING- 
ERS," (50  cents  (Postpaid).  Essex  Publish- 
ing Company,  Carnegie  Hall,  Manhattan. 
Publishers  of  the  Russell  Methods,  Com- 
positions, etc.,  of  Louis  Arthur  Russell. 

THE  LARKIN  CLUB  PLAN  enables 
those  who  join  the  innumerable  Larkin 
Clubs  now  formed  and  forming  all  over  the 
United  States,  to  secure  home  necessities  in 
the  way  of  foods,  soaps,  toilet  preparations, 
kitchen  supplies  made  in  a modern  sanitary 
plant  inspected  annually  by  some  65,000 
visitors,  and  at  the  same  time  get  house  fur- 
nishings of  attractive  and  substantial  nature 
ns  a reward  for  club  co-operation.  The  plan 
is  a most  interesting  one  and  is  fully  outlined 
in  the  famous  Larkin  Catalog  which  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  a postal  request  to 
Un-kin  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.  All  in  excellent  condition; 
used  only  once.  Act  Four,  "Aida”  (bound 
in  manilla  covers),  194  copies;  At  The 
Cloister  Gate,  Grieg  (Octavo),  116  copies; 
The  Syrens,  Gilchrist,  188  copies ; Choral 
Symphony,  Beethoven  (new),  248  copies; 
The  Messiah,  Handel,  178  copies:  Walpurgis 
Night.  Mendelssohn,  194  copies;  Faust, 
Gounod  (hound  in  inanila  covers),  182  cop- 
ies ; Creation,  Haydn,  about  200  copies : Eli- 
jah, Mendelssohn,  about  200  copies:  Dream 
of  Gerontius,  Elgar,  about  200  copies  ; Golden 
Legend,  Sullivan,  about  200  copies ; Cava- 
leria  Rusticana,  Mascagni,  about  200  cop- 
ies ; Huguenots,  Meyerbeer,  about  200  copies. 

Part  Songs  (bound  in  paper),  about  200 
copies.  Contents  : O Lady  Mine,  by  Hadley  ; 
A Legend,  by  Tschaikowsky  ; Cherubim  Song, 
by  Tschaikowsky : When  Spring  Comes 

Laughing,  by  Faning. 

Opera  Choruses  (bound  in  manilla  covers), 
about  180  copies.  Contents  : Die  Meister- 
singer.  Finale,  Act  III,  chorus  parts  con- 
densed. Salmon  and  Delilah.  Scene  II, 
Chorus  of  Philistines.  Der  Freisehutz,  “Vic- 
toria, Victoria.”  Faust,  Soldiers’  Chorus  (for 
mixed  voices). 

Communicate  with  EDMON  MORRIS, 
DEAN,  CONVERSE  COLLEGE,  SPARTANS- 
BURG. 


VANTINE’S  “OUT-OF-THE-OItDI- 
NARY”  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS,  On  another 
page  in  this  issue  you  will  find  a list  of  a 
few  of  the  famous  Vantine  importations  from 
the  Orient.  A.  A.  Vantine  and  Co.  have  long 
been  famous  for  the  character  of  the  Oriental 
goods  they  have  imported.  The  difference 
between  the  genuine  and  the  imitation  in 
Oriental  wares  is  at  once  detected  by  people 
of  taste.  The  real  is  appreciated  and  the 
“fake”  despised.  The  Vantine  Book  sent  on 
postal  request  gratis  is  not  a catalog  in  the 
ordinary  sense  but  really  a guide  to  the 
purchase  of  those  things  in  which  all  ar- 
tistic people  take  a very  deep  interest.  If 
you  have  it  in  mind  to  make  gifts  that  will 
bo  kept  and  prized  for  their  artistic  value 
instead  of  those  that  are  thrown  out  with 
the  Christmas  tree  you  can  make  no  wiser 
move  than  that  of  sending  a postal  request 
for  the  Vantine  Book  to  A.  A.  Vantine  and 
Company,  Fifth  Ave.  and  39th  St.,  New  Y’ork. 
This  firm  for  fifty  years  has  been  the  centre 
of  high-class  trading  in  oriental  wares  in 
America.  This  interesting  book  is  free  to  all 
Etude  readers. 


WIDE  VARIETY  IN  VICTOR  REC- 
ORDS. The  interesting  Victor  New  Records 
(a  32-page  illustrated  booklet  which  any 
Etude  reader  may  secure  gratis  by  sending 
a postal  request  to  the  Victor  Company  Office 
iu  Camden,  N.  J.,)  contains  a remarkable 
variety  of  records  meeting  many  different 
lastesj  For  instance  there  is  the  Maud 
Powell  Record  of  “Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold"  accompanied  by  the  story  of  that  now 
famous  song.  The  booklet  gives  most  inter- 
esting historical  facts  about  the  singers  and 
tlie  records.  For  instance  in  describing  the 
Tetrazinni  record  of  the  aria  O lure  ili  quest' 
ati him  from  Donizetti's  Linda  di  Cliamnnnix 
there  is  a description  of  the  opera  that 
should  he  very  instructive  to  students  and 
teachers.  The  same  might  be  said  of  all 
the  line  new  records  bv  Hem  pel,  Scbumann- 
lleink,  Amato,  Whitehill,  Ruffe,  Caruso  and 
others.  To  receive  this  booklet  every  month 
is  to  widen  one’s  musical  Information  very 
greatly,  and  it  costs  onlv  the  asking. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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CZINKA  PANNA. 

The  Hungarian  Musical  Joan  of  Arc. 

BY  HELEN  WARE. 


Tn  all  musical  history,  no  career  is  more 
romantic  than  that  of  the  unique  gypsy 
woman  violinist  Czinka  Panna,  whose 
compositions  and  whose  playing  were  so 
remarkable  that  they  have  become  closely 
knit  with  the  music'lore  of  Hungary.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  most  famous  melodies 
played  by  the  gypsies  to-day  is  known 
as  Czinka  Panna,  and  there  are  few  who 
are  aware  that  it  takes  its  name  from 
the  interesting  personage  of  its  composer. 

Before  considering  the  composer  her- 
self, the  reader  will  do  well  to  spend  a 
few  moments  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  and  history  of  the 
Hungarian  folk-song.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  and  during  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  the  music  of  the  people 
in  Hungary  was  at  its  heyday.  1 he  songs 
of  the  period  are  altogether  unique  in 
their  characteristic  rhythmic  form.  1 heir 
spontaneity  indicates  the  extreme  sincer- 
ity and  naturalness  of  their  composers. 
Strange  to  say  most  of  them  were  writ- 
ten to  be  played  in  moderato  or  adagio 
tempo,  all  indicating  the  influence  of  the 
musical  settings  of  the  psalms  of  the  day. 


Magyar  (Rita. 

LASSAN.  Andante. 


Czinka  Panna. 
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They  sing  of  the  open  air,  the  roadside, 
the  woods,  the  czigany  life,  iike  which 
there  is  no  other. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  much 
of  the  music  commonly  attributed  to  the 
gypsies  is  none  other  than  that  which  the 
gypsies,  with  their  characteristic  traits, 
have  purloined  from  the  Magyar  or 
Hungarian  race.  Indeed  in  many  of  their 
themes  one  may  discover  old  church 
themes  with  very  inconsiderable  changes. 
Others  have  what  might  be  termed  a 
strong  sense  of  cynicism  and  what  may 
be  termed  “goading.”  Others  are  the  in- 
cendiary themes  of  the  warring  Magyar 
camps,  then  actively  engaged  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Austrians.  1 he 
Magyar  leader  was  none  other  than  the 
noble  Rakoczy.  Strange  to  say,  even  in 
Hungary  very  few  of  these  magnificent 
old  themes  are  widely  known. 

Several  years  ago  Hungarian  musicians 
who  realized  the  beauty  of  the  early  folk 
songs  sought  to  revive  them  by  resurrect- 
ing the  instrument  known  as  the  “taro- 
gato.”  This  very  individual  member  of 
the  reed  family  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
Hungary.  Much  larger  than  the  clarinet 
it  has  a deeper,  fuller  tone,  and  when 
played  by  native  players  is  tinged  with  a 
melancholy  hard  to  define  in  words. 
Such  an  instrument  accompanied  by 
strings  and  the  native  “cimbalom”  makes 
a never  to  be  forgotten 
impression.  Some  of  the 
gypsy  bands  in  Hungary  still 
use  this  instrument. 

THE  RAKOCZY  MARCH 

It  was  in  1702  that  the 
original  of  the  famous 
Rakoczy  March  was  first 
heard.  Like  most  compo- 
sitions of  its  class  it  was 
first  played  in  a very  slow 
tempo.  Michael  Barna,  the 
court  gypsy  of  Rakoczy 
(Francis  II),  is  said  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the 
theme.  Francis  Rakoczy, 
after  many  reverses,  found 
his  power  gradually  waning 
under  the  attacks  of  the 
more  powerful  Austrian 
armies.  Barna  foresaw  the 
fate  of  his  master,  and  with 
great  sorrow  and  true  devo- 
tion he  wrote  the  catastro- 
phe into  his  music.  Filled 
with  fine  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  the  characteristic  inter- 
vals and  rhythms  of  Hun- 
garian folk  music,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  it  has  be- 
come “the  battle  hymn  of 
the  Magyars-” 

It  was  Czinka  Panna,  the 
wonderful  gypsy  woman 
violinist,  however,  who  first 
carried  the  Rakoczy  March 
beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Hungary. 

Czinka  P a n n a was  the 
granddaughter  of  the 
famous  Barna,  and  like  the 
musicians  of  her  class,  her 
education  in  the  art  was 
largely  of  the  “parent  to 
child”  type.  She  listened  to 
the  wonderful  Hungarian 


themes  from  her  babyhood,  and  when  she 
Was  old  enough  to  hold  a fiddle  she  found 
the  way  to  pick  them  out  one  by  one. 
What  was  the  need  of  notation?  Music 
was  her  language,  and  a baby  does  no: 
learn  to  speak  by  first  learning  to  read. 

However,  the  time  came  when  the  ob- 
vious talent  of  the  child  made  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  study  seriously.  When 
she  had  learned  all  that  her  grandfather 
could  teach  her,  she  started  out  to  play 
in  public.  Discarding  her  frocks  and 
frills  she  adopted  male  attire  and  this 
mode  of  dress  was  never  changed  until 
the  time  of  her  death. 

A SENSITIVE  MUSICAL  SOUL. 

Those  of  her  time  who  heard  her  play, 
speak  superlatively  regarding  her  mag- 
netism, fire  and  emotionalism.  Some  in- 
deed might  rank  her  as  a charlatan. 
However,  when  one  glances  over  her 
compositions,  of  which  there  are  a few 
preserved  (though  rarely  played)  one  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  Czinka  fauna 
possessed  an  unusually  sensitive  musical 
soul.  Entirely  apart  from  the  innumerable 
grace  notes  and  runs  which  distinguish 
gypsy  music  from  that  of  all  othei 
peoples,  Czinka  Panna’s  compositions 
(like  those  of  the  famous  gypsy  violinist 
composer  John  Bihari,  1769),  are  simple 
and  majestic,  3 hey  portray  the  sad  fate 
of  Hungary  during  the  bitter  period  of 
its  struggles. 

At  fourteen,  Czinka  Panna  married  a 
viola-di-gamba  player  in  her  orchestra. 
At  that  time  the  accompaniments  for 
such  players  were  not  written  out  or 
printed.  The  soloist  traveled  with  bands 
of  gypsies  who  would  extemporize  accom- 
paniments as  the  soloist  proceeded.  \\  hen 
the  soloist  chose  to  play  alone,  a wink 
to  the  band  signified  that  they  were  to 
keep  still.  At  the  end  of  a brilliantly 
improvised  cadenza,  the  cymbal  playei 
would  strike  an  appropriate  chord,  serv- 
ing as  a signal  for  the  band.  I oco  a 
poco  they  would  take  up  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  solo,  mostly  ending  the  num- 
ber in  a furious  Csardas. 

Like  her  race  Czinka  Panna  had  an 
insatiate  craving  for  decoration,  particu- 
larly jewels.  Her  death  was  most  dra- 
matic. When  she  felt  that  the  end  was 
at  hand,  she  summoned  her  band  of  gypsy 
players  to  her  bedside.  One  by  one  they 
played  through  her  best  known  composi- 
tions. Her  famous  Amati  violin  had 
never  sung  with  such  music  before.  Fi- 
nally she  fell  exhausted  and  unconscious 
in  the  transit  to  immortality.  Clad  in 
her  gypsy  raiment  and  decorated  with 
gorgeous  jewels,  her  Amati  still  held  in 
the  grip  of  death,  she  was  laid  away. 

It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  here 
more  than  a few  measures  of  her  strik- 
ing themes  and  we  choose  that  known 
as  Magyar  nota  written  about  1735.  Mu- 
sicians will  recognize  that  Brahms  was 
not  above  using  this  beautiful  theme. 


f “Gemiinder 
v Art”  Violins 

The  acknowledged  perfect 
Violins 

The  only  modern  Violins  on 
■vhich  you  can  shade  each 
individual  tone  as  desired. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  2 E 

OLD  VIOLINS  Values 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  3 E.  Bows,  Re- 
pairing,  Exchanging,  Time  Payments 

HU5U5T  GEMUNDER  8?  50N5 

141  WEST  42nd  STREET  - NEW  YORK 


ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  more  than  fifty 
years  have  been  the 
choice  of  musicians 
and  discriminating 
buyers.  The  smooth, 
rich,  mellow  and 
even  tones  that  de- 
note perfection  i n 
construction  and 
skillful  adjustment 
have  made  them  the 
most  satisfactory  violin  at  any  price. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  prices  and  color  illustrations. 
Old  and  used  violins  taken  in  trade.  We  also  publish 
all  kinds  of  easy  music  for  young  orchestras.  Cata- 
logues  free.  £ j RQQT  & SONS 
1530  E.  55th  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Marcy’s  Chart  of  Intonation 

FOR  THE  VIOLIN  (Six  Illustrations) 

Teaches  how  to  locate  any  sound,  natural,  sharp 
or  flat  and  proves  them  to  be  correct  in  all  positions. 
Book  of  instructions  with  chart,  which  touches 
upon  how  to  discriminate  between  a musical  sound 
and  noise,  effect  intervals,  musical  vibrations  and 
sound-waves  upon  which  the  chart  is  founded, 
studied  and  applied  to  the  Violin,  are  line  points 
invaluable  to  every  learner. 

Price,  by  mail,  $.50  Chart  11“  by  13“ 

H.  W.  MARCY 

25  Brayton  Park  Place  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Ovide  Musin’s 


Virtuoso  School 
of  Violin 

Recognized  as  the  leading  school  for  highest  class 
violin  playing  in  this  country.  European  methods. 
Accommodation  for  limited  number  of  students 
in  residence,  chaperonage 

Open  throughout  the  year.  Singing  with  Mine. 
Ovide  Musin.  Piano,  Harmony  and  French,  with 
eminent  teachers. 

Special  Correspondence  Course 

Write  for  catalogue. 

REGISTRAR,  51  W.76th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Sample  display  of  detachable  note  characters  ap 
to  our  perforated  chart  in  "Stage’s  System.  ” You 


ipplied 

perforated  chart  in  "Stage’s  System."  You  need 
this  teaching  outfit.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Musical  Art  Company, 

138  E.  State  Street.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


I certainly  disagree  with  those  who 
assert  that  counterpoint  and  fugue  are 
of  no  use.  It  is  as  in  the  modern 
schools,  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  omit- 
ted, on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  used 
in  after-life.  Latin  and  Greek  once 
learned  may  be  forgotten,  but  the  scaf- 
folding on  which  the  learning  has  been 
built  in  the  school  remains  standing, 
though  invisible,  and  gives  a support  to 
all  knowledge;  so  do  counterpoint  and 
fugue  give  t6  harmony  a life,  and  a flexi- 
bility, that  makes  out  of  a compact  mass 
a living  and  well-organized  entity.  Per- 
haps a musician  may  have  as  little  oc- 
casion to  write  fugues  as  to  speak  Latin ; 
but  his  waltzes  and  songs  will  at  once 
betray  what  he  knows  of  composition, 
and  we  should  obtain  lightness  and 
facility,  instead  of  that  egotistical  oppres- 
siveness which  weighs  us  down  like  a 
huge  alp  in  so  much  of  our  modern 
music. — Hauptmann. 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  “The  House  That  Helps,”  a live  concero  which 
handles  a choice  line  of  Operettas,  Cantatas,  Action 
Songs,  Plays,  Drills,  Musical  Recitations,  etc. 

Write  about  “The  Captain  of  Plymouth,”  the  Comic 
Opera  with  a splendid  record. 

A very  helpful  Catalog  sent  FREE 
ELDRIDGE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOUSE,  Franklin  Ohio 


New  Violin 
Music  On  Sale 

Have  your  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a 
few  small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALE  during 
the  professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount 
to  be  kept;  discount  is  the  best  obtainable;  the  only 
responsibility  the  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal 
card  will  slop  the  sending  any  time. 

Thousands  of  teachers  receive  piano  music  from 
us  in  this  way;  they  say  it  is  most  convenient  to 
have  8 or  10  new  compositions  coining  along  from 
time  to  time.  Wc  send  piano,  vocal,  octavo,  violin 
and  organ  music  this  way;  any  or  all  to  responsible 
persons. 

THEO.  PRESSERCO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WHY  ARE  THE 


KREUZINGER  violins 


BECAUSE  they  combine  the  rich,  sparkling  tone  of  the  great 
Italian  Masters,  together  with  tremendous  power. 

Constructed  in  a most  artistic  manner  of  beautifully  and  carefully 
chosen  old  wood. 

They  are  as  responsive  the  moment  they  are  finished  as  the  finest  old  Cre- 
monese  is  to-day,  and  they  continue  to  improve  month  after  month, 
'ant  a Kreuzinger  Violin,  as  the  Violin  you  have  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
e will  allow  you  all  your  Violin  is  worth  toward  the  purchase  of  a Kreuzinger 
iolin  and  will  also  allow  the  remainder  to  be  paid  on  the  instalment  plan. 


CORDE  DE  LUXE 

15  cents  Each,  $1.50  Per  Dozen 


The  best  hot  weather  silk  Violin  E, 
used  by  leading  artists. 

EACH  STRING  REPRESENTS  4 FULL  LENGTHS 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Violins,  Strings  and  Music 

Musicians  Supply  Co.60  ^grange  st.  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE 


Music  Teachers  and  Schools  to  receive  packages  of  our  Latest  Piano 
Teaching  Music.  Most  of  the  music  we  would  submit  on  this  plan  has  been 
issued  since  January  1,  1914. 

Our  business  is  with  the  dealer,  yet  we  have  a plan  whereby  Teachers 
and  Schools  may  receive  packages  of  our  music  and  retain  the  same  until  the 
close  of  their  teaching  season. 

Send  Us  At  Once  Your  Dealer’s  Name . We  Will  Do  the  Rest. 

Sent  Free — Our  Thematic  Catalogues  of  Easy  Teaching  Music — to  any 
address  upon  request. 

4,300,000 

“Wood’s  Pupil’s  Practice  Slips”  have  already  been  sold. 

There  must  be  some  value 

to  them.  Are  you  using  them?  If  not,  a sample  package  will  be  sent  you  free. 
Our  catalogue  is  the  largest  of  Easy  Teaching  Music  in  the  world. 

Sent  Free  to  Any  Address 

THE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

246  Summer  St.,  BOSTON  29  West  38th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Also  at  London  and  Leipzig 


FOUR  MILLION 

THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 


Advance  Offer  of  Our  Latest  Publications 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Constancy— F,  4th  grade,  by  Walter  Rolfe. 

A brilliant  piece  for  the  advanced  student,  very  tuneful,  and  a positive  success.  Reg.  price 
50c,  special,  17c.  ° ^ ’ 

Shepherd’s  Lament — F,  4th  grade,  by  Walter  Rolfe. 

In  this  number  the  gifted  writer  has  wonderfully  depicted  the  Lament  of  the  Shepherd.  Reg. 


price,  50c,  Special,  17c. 

To  a Mountain  Daisy— D,  3rd  grade,  by  Alma  Sanders. 

A Novelette,  of  surpassing  beauty.  Reg.  price,  50c,  Special,  17c. 

The  Old  Lace  Scarf — G,  3rd  grade,  by  Matilee  Loeb  Evans. 

This  Minuett  by  a favorite  composer,  is  written  in  an  elegant,  flowing  style,  very  attractive. 
Reg.  price,  50c,  Special,  17c. 

Violetta  (Valse  Caprice) — D,  3rd  grade,  by  H.  A.  Farnsworth. 

A showy,  brilliant  piece,  abounding  in  running  passages,  very  suitable  for  entertainments.  Reg. 
price,  50c,  Special,  17c. 

Pleading— F,  2nd  B grade,  by  Chas.  Henlein. 

The  writer  of  ''Pleading”  is  so  well  known,  and  his  compositions  so  much  in  demand,  that  we 
only  ask  you  to  try  it.  Reg.  price,  50c,  Special,  17c. 

Chant  du  Payson  (Song  of  the  Peasant)— F,  2nd  B grade,  by  the  composer  of  “Pleading,”  is 
especially  written  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Reg  price  50c 
Special  17c.  ’ 
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RACE  & ARCADE 


The  Jos.  Krolage  Music  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


My  patented  Tune-A-Phone  Method  makes 
it  easy.  It  is  scientifically  accurate,  simple, 
sure.  This  is  a profession  that  gives  you 
independence;  — regulate  your  own  hours, 
make  good  money.  Mr.  Daniels,  in  Kansas, 
made  $53  his  first  week.  Many  others  earn- 
ing big  money.  Anyone  can  learn. 


3nd  Too,s' f t°  graduates  Course  indorsed  by  highest  authorities,  and 

guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded.  If  Write  for  interesting  free  booklet. 

THE  NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

235  ART  INSTITUTE  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 
MUSIC  PRINTERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS 


Send  for  Itemized  Price  List  and  Samples 
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HOW  THE  GREAT  WAR  AFFECTS 
THE  VIOLINIST. 

The  deplorable  war  now  raging  in 
Europe  will  have  a widespread  effect  on 
the  art  of  violin  playing  and  music  gen- 
erally in  the  United  States  and  on  the 
fortunes  of  American  musicians. 

Germany,  which  is  at  present  the  storm 
center  of  the  war,  with  her  great  export 
trade  at  a standstill,  is  the  world’s  great- 
est producer  of  violins,  ’cellos,  violas, 
double-basses,  bows,  and,  in  fact,  all 
string  instruments,  as  well  as  strings  and 
musical  small  goods  generally.  Even  if 
the  goods  could  be  exported  from  Ger- 
many to  this  country  without  interrup- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  if  the  factories  pro- 
ducing these  goods  could  fill  orders 
promptly,  since  a large  proportion  of  the 
workmen  must  have  been  called  away 
from  their  work  by  the  war.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  calls  for  special- 
ized labor  of  the  highest  skilled  type,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  other  labor  avail- 
able to  take  the  place  of  those  called  to 
the  battle  field. 

Goods  of  the  classes  enumerated  above 
have  already  advanced  in  the  American 
markets.  One  of  the  largest  music  houses 
in  America  has  sent  the  following  cir- 
cular to  the  trade:  “Inasmuch  as  the  war 
in  Europe  prevents  the  further  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  shipment  of  a general 
line  of  musical  instruments  and  musical 
supplies,  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  all 
catalog  or  other  quoted  prices,  and  to  an- 
nounce that  advances  must  be  made  upon 
the  prices  of  these  goods,  consistent  with 
present  and  future  conditions.  This  will 
apply  only  to  articles  of  foreign  produc- 
tion, unless  goods  made  in  this  country 
are  advanced  in  cost  of  manufacture. 
Present  advance  is  substantially  25  per 
cent,  over  former  prices,  but  this  is  sub- 
ject to  change.” 

Germany  produces  enormous  quantities 
of  gut  and  silk  strings  for  musical  in- 
struments, in  fact,  she  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  strings  in  the  world.  The  finest 
and  most  expensive  gut  strings  come  from 
Italy,  and  if  Italy  gets  into  the  fight,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  ship- 
ments of  strings  through.  Saxony  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  the  finest  silk 
violin  strings,  which  are  exported  all  over 
the  world. 

If  the  war  lasts  any  great  length  of 
time  the  United  States  will  no  doubt 
learn  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  musical 
merchandise  and  strings,  which  are  now 
imported  from  Europe,  but  temporarily 
prices  are  bound  to  be  higher.  Using  the 
same  methods  it  would  be  impossible  for 
American  workmen  to  produce  instru- 
ments and  small  goods  at  anything  like 
the  low  prices  at  which  Europe  has  pro- 
duced them  in  the  past,  owing  to  the 
cheap  labor  of  Europe.  The  cheap  labor 
of  the  Mittenwald  and  other  localities  in 
Germany,  where  violins  and  other  musi- 
cal goods  arc  made  in  large  quantities, 
turns  out  these  goods  at  prices  which 
seem  almost  incredible.  The  cheapest 
grades  of  violins  can  be  bought  from 
these  manufacturers  in  Germany,  at 
wholesale,  for  less  than  $1  each,  and  the 
cheapest  grades  of  bows  for  12  and  15 
cents  each,  with  all  other  goods  in  pro- 
portion. Of  course,  such  goods  are  of 
the  cheapest  possible  quality,  but  the  mar- 
vel is  how  they  can  be  made  at  all  for 
such  prices.  The  German  goods  of  finer 
quality  are  cheap  in  proportion.  The 
secret  is  the  labor.  1 his  cheap  labor 
could  not  be  obtained  in  our  country,  but 
American  ingenuity  would  no  doubt  learn 
to  make  these  goods  in  large  quantities 
by  specially  devised  machinery,  so  that  the 
native-made  goods  might  approach 


foreign  in  price,  and  we  might,  in  time, 
be  exporting  these  goods  to  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  said  that  the  dry  and  sunny  cli- 
mate of  Italy  has  much  to  do  with  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  Italian  gut  strings, 
but  we  have  localities  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  California  which  greatly  re- 
semble the  Italian  climate,  and  where 
strings  just  as  good  could  no  doubt  be 
made,  if  skilled  workmen,  who  know  all 
the  secrets  of  the  manufacture,  which 
have  been  handed  down  in  these  factories 
for  many  years,  could  be  obtained.  The 
war  will  also  stop  very  largely  the  im- 
portation of  genuine  old  art  violins. 

The  war  will  likely  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can teacher  and  soloist,  and  the  orchestra 
violinist  to  a great  extent.  Thousands  of 
American  students  of  the  violin  and  other 
string  instruments  have  come  back  home, 
and  to  a very  large  extent  these  students 
will  study  with  American  teachers  in  the 
large  cities  of  our  own  country.  This 
ought  to  make  a boom  in  the  business  of 
the  American  violin  teacher. 

The  American  concert  violinist  and 
American  performers  on  string  instru- 
ments ought  also  to  be  benefited,  since 
so  many  foreign  musicians  will  be  obliged 
to  take  their  places  in  the  armies  of  the 
various  countries  at  war.  The  American 
people  have  catered  to  the  foreign  music- 
ian so  long  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
revelation  to  the  public  to  find  what  ex- 
cellent musicians  we  have  in  our  own 
country,  and  how  well  we  can  get  along 
without  foreign  help. 

FOREIGN  EDITIONS. 

One  of  the  worst  inconveniences  of  the 
war  will  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  for- 
eign editions  of  music  books  and  sheet 
music.  While  it  is  true  that  a great  deal 
of  the  best  music  of  the  world  has  been 
reprinted  by  our  American  publishers,  yet 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  composi- 
tions which  can  only  be  obtained  in  for- 
eign editions,  and  many  others  which  are 
subject  to  international  copyright,  making 
their  publication  here  impossible.  Amer- 
ican music  dealers  have  in  many  cases  ad- 
vanced their  prices  on  foreign  music,  sev- 
eral of  them  demanding  full  retail  prices 
from  even  professional  musicians,  and 
giving  the  trade  only  a very  scant  dis- 
count. The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
American  editions  will  enjoy  a boom,  and 
the  sale  of  foreign  music  will  practically 
stop,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost.  If  the 
war  lasts  any  length  of  time  the  American 
publishers  will  no  doubt  take  advantage 
of  it  to  publish  many  compositions  which 
have  only  been  obtainable  in  foreign  edi- 
tions heretofore. 

Considered  as  a whole,  while  it  may  re- 
sult in  temporary  confusion  for  a few 
months,  the  fact  that  America  is  thrown 
on  her  own  musical  resources  for  a while 
will  eventually  result  in  a great  impetus 
to  the  cause  of  music  in  America,  and  to 
the  manufacture  of  musical  merchandise 
in  our  country.  The  United  States  can- 
not go  on  forever  “sneezing  when  Europe 
takes  snuff.”  A little  healthy  independ- 
ence for  a while  will  have  the  best  pos- 
sible results. 


the 


A NEW  BRIDGE. 

A new  style  violin  bridge  which  has 
been  patented  is  on  the  market  in  Europe. 
Instead  of  being  made  of  one  piece  of 
wood,  the  bridge  consists  of  three  pieces 
of  wood  glued  together.  The  inner  layer 
is  of  pine,  with  two  pieces  of  maple 
glued  one  on  each  side  of  it.  The  three 
layers  of  wood  are  no  thicker  than  an 
ordinary  violin  bridge.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  bridge  gives  the  violin  the  deep,  soft 
tone  of  an  old  Italian  instrument.  The 
bridge  is  said  to  he  particularly  beneficial 
in  the  case  of  a violin  with  a hard,  rough 
tone,  as  it  softens  the  hard  quality  in  a 
marked  degree. 
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technique  essential  for 

SELF-EXPRESSION. 

A young  lady  violinist  writes  to  The 
Etude:  “I  have  played  the  violin  for 

eight  years,  having  had  but  three  years 
instruction.  In  my  mind  I can  hear  the 
quality  of  tone,  the  crescendos,  dimin- 
uendos, softness  and  loudness  of  tone, 
etc.,  that  I desire,  but  cannot  play  the 
way  I feel.  Is  this  a lack  of  technic, 
and  with  hard  study  will  I be  able  to 
express  myself  satisfactorily?  Are  other 
pupils  troubled  similarly,  or  am  I back- 
ward in  this  respect?” 

It  is  a very  good  sign  indeed  that  our 
correspondent  feels  her  shortcomings,  and 
that  she  hears  in  her  mind  how  the.  tones 
should  sound,  even  although  she  is  not 
able  to  come  up  to  her  ideal.  She  is 
perfectly  correct  in  her  theory  that  her 
trouble  comes  from  a lack  of  technic. 
Technic  furnishes  the  wings  by  which  we 
fly.  No  technic;  no  flying.  Thousands 
of' violin  students  are  in  the  same  boat. 
They  know  that  their  playing  does  not 
sound  right,  but  have  not  the  power  to 
remedy  it.  Their  technic  is  not  devel- 
oped to  a point  so  that  they  can  express 
what  they  feel.  This  is  why  great  teach- 
ers of  the  violin  compel  their  pupils  to 
go  through  years  of  technical  drudgery, 
so  that  they  will  have  the  mechanical 
ability  to  produce  the  correct  musical  ef- 
fects. Take  the  swelling  and  decreasing 
of  a single  long  tone  on  the  violin.  How 
easy  it  is  in  theory  and  yet,  how  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  execution ! One  must 
be  a past  master  of  the  art  of  bowing 
to  achieve  it.  Every  other  detail  in  vio- 
lin playing  calls  for  perfect  preliminary 
training,  before  even  the  simplest  com- 
position can  be  executed  in  a really  ar- 
tistic manner. 

Our  correspondent  will  certainly  not 
arrive  at  a technical  state  where  she  can 
express  herself  perfectly,  unless  all  the 
fundamentals  of  her  playing  are  correct, 
and  unless  she  knows  exactly  how  to 
study  and  build  up  her  technic.  Her  best 
course  would  be  to  take  a course  of  in- 
struction from  a really  eminent  teacher. 
He  could  advise  her  what  is  lacking  in 
her  playing,  and  how  to  remedy  it.  She 
may  never  have  had  a chance  to  study 
with  a teacher  who  understood  the  im- 
portant art  of  technic  building. 


AGE  NO  GUIDE  TO  THE  VALUE 
OF  A VIOLIN. 

Every  other  letter  which  comes  to  The 
Etude,  asking  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  writer’s  violin  is  a genuine  Cremona, 
contains  the  information  that  the  violin 
in  question  has  “been  in  the  family  for 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years.  People. writ- 
ing these  letters  seem  to  think  that  if  the 
violin  can  be  traced  back  this  length  of 
time  that  it  is  a pretty  sure  proof  that 
it  is  genuine.  This  does  not  follow  at 
all,  since  the  imitation  of  the  Cremona 
violins  and  labeling  them  with  false  labels 
began  very  soon  after  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  the  Cremona  violins  began  to 
be  pretty  generally  acknowledged  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  violins  in 
the  world  to-day  which  are  seventy-fit e or 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  which  bear 
the  labels  of  the  old  masters  of  violin 
making,  and  yet  which  are  far  from  be- 
ing genuine.  Artists  commenced  to  copy 
the  great  paintings  of  the  world  almost 
as  soon  as  the  paint  was  dry  on  them, 
and  many  copies  are  in  existence,  some 
of  great  excellence.  In  the  same  way  the 
work  of  the  great  Cremona  masters  has 
been  copied  millions  of  times,  duly  tick- 
eted with  their  names,  and  sent  out  into 
the  world  to  fool  the  unwary.  . Most  of 
these  violins  can  be  detected  as  imitations 
by  almost  anyone  who  knows  a little 
about  the  violin.  Some  are  counterfeits  of 
supreme  art,  like  the  counterfeit  bank  bill 
of  a great  counterfeiter.  Such  violins  are 
often  sold  as  genuine,  and  it  takes  a 
great  expert  to  detect  their  falsity. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 

C.  A.  G.— The  sign  you  refer  to  is  the 
turn.  It  indicates  that  certain  notes  are 
to  be  added  by  the  performer. 

As  turns  are  played  in  a variety  of 
ways,  although  the  basic  principle  is  the 
same,  you  had  better  consult  a good  dic- 
tionary or  encyclopedia  of  music,  or  a 
work  on  theory,  where  you  will  find  many 
examples  of  turns  and  their  execution. 

H.  G.  L.— It  is  a pretty  well  established 
fact  that  the  tone  of  a violin  is  improved 
by  being  played  on  for  a considerable 
time  by  a good  violinist,  who  plays  in 
good  tune.  The  tone  of  a violin  which 
has  been  so  played,  seems  to  be  more  free, 
even  and  sonorous,  and  the  quality  seems 
to  be  improved.  Just  why  this  should  be 
so  is  not  known,  although  there  are  many 
theories.  Most  of  the  theories  ascribe  the 
improvement  in  the  tone  to  a change  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the 
wood  of  the  violin  through  this  long-con- 
tinued vibration. 

Otto,  in  his  work  on  the  violin,  claimed 
that  practicing  chords  in  fifths  all  over 
the  violin,  each  chord  being  played  sev- 
eral hundred  times,  had  an  extraordinarily 
favorable  effect  on  the  tone  of  the  notes 
so  practiced.  His  method  was  to  take  a 
chord  of  the  fifth  and  play  it  several  hun- 
dred times  with  a full  bow.  He  claimed 
that  after  this  had  been  done,  the  chord, 
and  also  each  of  the  notes,  say  B and 
F sharp  composing  it,  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved. Another  chord  of  the  fifth  was 
then  taken  up  and  played,  and  so  on  until 
all  the  notes  of  the  violin  had  been  “de- 
veloped” in  a similar  manner.  Acting  on 
this  theory,  an  Indiana  violin  maker  in- 
vented a machine  to  do  this  work.  The 
violin  was  clamped  into  position  and  a 
mechanical  device  sawed  the  bow  across 
the  strings  for  hours  at  a time,  being 
driven  by  an  electric  motor.  A movable 
bar  held  down  the  strings  at  the  interval 
of  a fifth,  and  was  advanced  from  time 
to  time,  until  all  the  notes  of  the  violin 
used  in  ordinary  playing  had  been  treated. 
The  inventor  called  his  device  a quick- 
aging” machine,  and  it  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  In  response  to  extensive 
advertising  he  secured  violins  for  treat- 
ment from  all  over  the  country,  but,  un- 
fortunately, just  as  the  enterprise  got  to 
going  in  full  blast  the  factory  took  fiie, 
and  all  the  violins  were  burned  up,  with 
no  insurance.  I have  never  heard  that 
the  industry  was  re-established. 

A newspaper  wag  claimed  that  people 
living  near  the  factory  burned  it  down, 
unable  to  stand  the  hideous  racket  of  a 
dozen  or  more  violins  being  “aged  at 
once. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  effect 
of  a mechanical  bow,  roughly  sawing  at 
the  strings  of  a violin,  would  not  do  its 
tones  more  harm  than  good. 

A.  B.— Thomas  Perry,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
1767-1827,  was  one  of  the  leading  violin 
makers  of  Great  Britain.  His  workman- 
ship, varnish,  model,  and  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  violins  are  of  the  highest 
character.  He  made  many  excellent 
copies  of  Amati.  His  violins  often  have 
a stamp  of  “Perry,”  or  “Perry,  Dublin,” 
burned  in  the  wood.  2. — There  is  no 
fixed  value  for  violins  of  different  makes, 
as  the  value  is  purely  arbitrary.  I have 
known  of  Perry  violins  selling  from  $."'0 
to  $200,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
violin  and  to  circumstances.  You  would 
probablv  have  to  pay  an  American  violin 
dealer  from  $100  to  $200  for  a good 
Perry.  Thomas  Perry,  in  1820,  formed  a 
partnership  with  William  Wilkinson,  and 
for  almost  fifteen  years  the  business  was 
conducted  under  the  name  of  Perry  & 
Wilkinson.  The  Perry  violins  are  highly 
esteemed  and  in  great  demand  in  Great 
Britain. 
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THE  ETUDE 


After  Hours  in  the  Studio. 


A CATECHISM  FOR  LITTLE 
MUSICIANS. 

A few  months  ago  the  Musical  Record 
of  London  printed  this  ingenious  list 
of  questions  for  tiny  music  workers: 

1.  Question.  What  do  you  seek? 
Answer.  Fortune  (For  tune). 

2.  Q.  How  do  you  weigh  your  mo- 

tives? 

A.  In  scales. 

3.  Q.  What  medicine  do  you  take? 

A.  A tonic. 

4.  Q.  What  do  ambitions  aspire  to  be? 
A.  Dominant. 

5.  Q.  What  note  helps  you  in  the 

UiUK? 

A.  The  leading  note. 

6.  Q.  What  do  you  use  at  dinner 
A.  A (tuning)  fork. 

7.  Q.  What  kind  of  work  is  yours? 

A.  Manual. 

8.  Q.  Which  note  unlocks  your  door? 
A.  The  keynote. 

9.  Q.  With  what  do  you  secure  your 
boxes? 

A.  With  chords  (cords). 

10.  Q.  What  is  your  advice  to  boys? 

A.  1!  sharp. 

11.  Q.  To  girls? 

A.  Be  natural  and  avoid  airs. 

12.  Q.  Which  note  do  you  despise? 

\.  A flat. 

13.  Q.  Which  of  the  great  composers 

can  you  most  readily  grasp? 

A.  Handel  (handle). 

14.  Q.  Name  a musical  cobbler. 

A.  Schumann  (shoe-man). 

15.  Q.  Which  is  the  most  appropriate 

key  for  “water  music?” 

A.  C (sea). 

Hi.  Q.  With  what  do  you  decorate  your 
waist? 

A.  A band. 

17.  Q.  Name  some  useful  members  of 

the  orchestra? 

A.  Strings. 

18.  Q.  Which  is  the  most  contemptible 

instrument  ? 

A.  The  bass  (base)  viol  (vile). 

19.  Q.  What  is  the  favorite  instrument? 
A.  The  trum-pet  (trumpet). 

20.  Q.  Name  the  smallest  kind  of  drum. 
A.  The  drum  of  the  ear. 

21.  Q.  Name  the  anatomical  instrument. 
A.  The  trom-bone  (trombone). 

22.  Q.  What  organ  stop  reminds  you 

of  a rude  Spanish  nobleman? 
xA.  The  Bourdon  (Boor  Don). 

23.  Q.  Who  is  your  good  fairy? 

A.  The  metro-nome  (gnome). 

24.  Q.  Which  key  is  in  the  army? 

A.  A major. 

25.  Q.  Which  keys  descend  into  the 

depths  of  the  earth? 
xA.  The  minors  (miners). 

26.  Q.  What  do  you  lean  upon  in  walk- 

ing? 

A.  The  staff. 

27.  Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this 

catechism? 

A.  Fiddle-sticks. 


Fortunately  for  art,  we  find  even  at 
the  present  day  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, poets,  and  composers  who  are 
modern  in  sympathy  and  yet  able  to  clothe 
their  thoughts  in  forms  of  beauty.  In 
spite  of  the  present  confusion  of  tongues 
in  our  Babel  of  Art,  there  are  two  or 
three  precepts  that  are  universally  in- 
telligible: First,  The  freedom  of  the 

will;  we  are  not  to  be  forced  into  accept- 
ing the  dictum  of  every  man  who  seeks 
to  impose  upon  us  something  because  it 
is  new;  for,  Second,  Novelty  alone  does 
not  indicate  progress;  and  Three,  No 
enduring  art  can  exist  without  that  happy 
combination  of  the  intellectual  and  'the 
beautiful  which  has  lent  such  a per- 
manent quality  to  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  through  all  past  ages. — Edgar 
Stillman  Kelley. 


“Say— hello — down  there !”  said  a 
squeaky  litle  voice  up  stairs. 

“Hello  yourself,”  grumbled  a deep 
bass  from  below. 

"Let’s  chat  a bit,  I’ve  been  so  over- 
worked to-day,”  said  the  Squeaky  One, 
confidentially. 

"Oh  bother!”  mumbled  the  bass  voice. 
The  last  student  had  gone,  it  was  dusk- 
in  the  studio.  The  lid  of  the  piano  was 
wide  open  and  the  evening  breeze  swept 
the  overworked  keyboard  and  sent  the 
sheet  music  on  the  rack  swirling  across 
the  floor,  it  was  the  end  of  a warm, 
restless,  tired-out  day. 

"Come — let’s  talk  it  over,”  said  the 
Squeaky  One  peevishly. 

"You’ll  have  to  meet  me  half  way, 
then,”  the  bass  voice  rumbled  like  dis- 
tant thunder. 

So  they  both  stepped  from  their 
places  and  sat  down  together  near  middle 
C.  The  Squeaky  One  was  no  other  than 
that  provoking  tone  ’way  up  there,  you 
never  can  tell  just  where,  some  place  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  in  the 
treble.  The  Deep  One  was  no  other 
than  the  tantalizing  bass  located  some 
where  in  the  contra  octave. 

"I’m  completely  worn  to  the  bone!” 
sighed  the  Squeaky  One.  The  Deep  One 
said  nothing,  he  never  talked  much.  The 
treble  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
chatterbox. 

"It  was  Bessie’s  lesson  day  and  she 

said  for  the  tenth  time,  I'm  sure,  that 
she  couldn’t  count  out  loud  and  play  at 
the  same  time.  Absurd,  foolish  girl, 

doesn’t  she  know  that’s  about  as  silly 
as  saying  you  can’t  walk  and  talk  at  the 
same  time.  Do  you  suppose  all  the  Bes- 
sies  in  the  world  say  that?”  And  as  the 
Deep  One  sat  silently  staring  out  the 

window,  the  Squeaky  One  went  on  to 
ay  that  Mary  was  equally  foolish. 

“Teacher  said,  sharply,  ‘Slow  down,’ 
and  Mary  answered,  'I’ve  got  to  play 

fast  or  I can’t  play  at  all.’  Now  every 
one  knows  that  you  must  play  slowly  in 
order  to  play  fast.  Dear  me — how  much 
we  hear  these  days  of  slow  practice.” 
“Yes,”  said  the  Deep  One  approvingly, 
“I  think  that  is  the  greatest  need  in  this 
studio.  Suppose  we  suggest  it  to  every 
one  taking  lessons  here.” 

“That’s  one  reason  why  I’m  so  over- 
worked to-day — I’ve  been  stumbled  over 
so  much  that  my  nerves  are  all  out  of 
tune.  Just  fancy  playing  me  for  B when 
I’m  A!” 

“Oh,  that’s  not  half  so  bad  as  not 
playing  you  at  all !”  laughed  the  Deep 
One.  “That’s  what  happens  to  me  every 
five  minutes,  because  I’m  bass,  and  away 
down  there  I don’t  get  played — they 
simply  jab  at  me  and  hurry  off.  Some- 
times it’s  beyond  endurance,  and  the 
funny  part  is  this,  when  teacher  corrects 
and  says,  ‘Now  get  your  bass,  be  sure 
your  bass  is  right,’  why  what  do  you 
think — they  get  provoked  and  think  she 
is  fussy — yes.  indeed,  they  do!” 

“Well,  you  can’t  be  too  particular,” 
said  the  Squeaky  One. 

“If  they  are  as  careless  as  they  are 
now  what  would  they  he  if  teacher  was 
less  severe?” 

“The  trouble  with  the  whole  business,” 


said  the  Deep  One  savagely,  “is  that  they 
all  want  to  go  too  fast,  hurry — hurry — • 
more  new  pieces — and  they  must  be 
pretty  ones,  too !” 

“Suppose  we  suggest,”  answered  the 
Squeaky  ( )ne,  "that  they  go  slower. 
Suppose  we  say,  ‘Now,  dear,  here  is  a 
new  piece;  we  will  be  on  this  piece  some 
time,  perhaps  a month  or  more.  We  will 
not  leave  it  until  each  little  part  is  per- 
fect— in  fact  we  do  not  intend  to  hurry 
over  it ; we  do  not  care  if  you  don’t  have 
a new  piece  for  a twelve  month.  This 
one  must  be  learned — learned,  mind  you, 
not  guessed  at.’  ” 

“Why,  I believe  there  would  not  be  a 
student  left  in  this  studio  if  you  did 
that,  said  the  Deep  One.  "Indeed  I 
think  every'  one  would  go  to  a new 
teacher — indeed  I do.” 

"I  don’t ; 1 think  there  would  he  a com- 
plete turning  to  the  side  of  thoroughness 
— I believe,  too,  that  results  would  show 
that  we  were  making  new  standards — oh, 
this  sloppiness  will  never  do,  Bessie 
must  count  aloud,  Mary  must  play 
slowly,  Edith  must  memorize  and  Ruth 
can  not  have  a new  piece  every-  lesson.” 
The  Squeaky  One  was  getting  quite  ex- 
cited when  the  studio  door  opened  and 
teacher  entered. 

“From  this  time  onward,”  said  teacher, 
“I’m  going  to  do  differently,  they  must 
count,  they  must  play  slowly,  they  must 
be  prepared,  or  I will  not  have  them,” 
and  she  shut  the  piano  lid  so  quickly 
that  the  Squeaky  One  barely  got  back 
to  her  place,  while  the  Deep  One  was 
left  outside  in  the  twilight ; hut  he  didn’t 
care,  “I’ll  help  teacher,”  he  said  bravely, 
"I’ll  go  tell  every  one  of  them  what  we 
intend  to  do  from  now  to  Christmas 
and  from  Christmas  to  now.”  So  the 
Deep  One  started  off  to  help  teacher,  and 
now  won’t  you  help,  too,  by  doing  the 
best  you  can  at  your  next  lesson,  for  the 
Squeaky  One  and  the  Deep  One  will  be 
watching  you. 


WHO  CAN  TELL  WHAT  THESE 
DEFINITIONS  MEAN? 

(Answer  by  using  one  word.) 

A deep,  full-toned,  female  voice  (Con- 
tralto). 

Increasing  in  power  of  tone  (Cres- 
cendo). 

In  a smooth,  gliding  manner  (Legato). 

A night  song  or  piece  (Nocturne) . 

Work  or  composition  (Opus). 

xA  smooth  passage  from  note  to  note 
indicated  by  a curved  line  (Slur). 

Quality  of  sound  (Timbre). 

The  keynote  of  the  scale  (Tonic). 

A chord  of  three  notes,  a root  with 
third  and  fifth  above  (Triad). 

Sounds  in  perfect  accord,  being  the 
same  pitch  (Unison). 

The  bass  violin  in  a string  quartet 
( Violoncello) . 

The  highest  female  voice  (Soprano) . 

The  end,  the  conclusion  of  a composi- 
tion (Fine). 

Denoting  a change  of  name  without  a 
change  of  pitch  (Enharmonic) . 

The  stress  upon  particular  tones  by 
which  the  rhythm  is  made  clear  (Accent). 

A line  drawn  across  the  stave  to 
separate  measures  (Bar). 


AT  THE  CLUB. 

A LITTLE  CHAT  WITH  A PURPOSE. 

“There  is  one  musician  I am  actually 
afraid  of,"  said  the  demure  little  presi- 
dent. 

“The  idea!”  echoed  five  girls  at  once, 
“Who  is  it?” 

"Franz  Liszt — why  his  music  is  just 
like  a dynamo,  I simply  get  all  charged 
up  with  him  even  when  I read  about 
him,  ’ said  the  little  president. 

"He  casts  a spell  and  it’s  ages,  you 
know,  since  he  died.”  And  the  little 
president  went  on  about  the  hypnotic 
fascination  of  Franz  Liszt. 

“You  know  his  eyes  were  deep-set  and 
I’m  sure  his  shaggy  eyebrows  must  have 
made  them  seem  more  brilliant,  and  how 
hold  and  strong  his  nose  looks;  but  I 
don  t think  I should  have  really  trembled 
before  him  because  his  mouth  seems 
mild  at  least,  in  the  pictures  I have  of 
him.” 

"What  a funny  girl  you  are,”  said  the 
chorus. 

"Oh  I just  love  to  imagine  taking- 
lessons  of  him,”  the  little  president  went 
on.  “Think  of  the  fiery  energy  smolder- 
ing in  his  brain  and  fingers.” 

_ "Well,  for  my  part  I don’t  dote  upon 
fiery  teachers,”  snapped  Mildred.  “They 
most  generally  get  you  so  twisted  into 
knots  of  fear  that  you  can’t  do  a thing 
hut  tremble.” 

"Oh  ! I’m  sure  that  sort  of  fear  is 
vanity,”  said  the  little  president,  “or  lack 
of  preparation.  \rou  know  how  that 
counts  even  more  than  the  trembles.” 

'I  m positive  that  Liszt  did  not  prac- 
tice much,’  said  Mildred,  “because  you 
know  some  people  have  a genius  for  exe- 
cution and  he  was  just  born  with 
technic.” 

THE  GOD-GIFTED  GENIUS  MUST  WORK. 

\ es — but  even  a God-gifted  genius 
has  to  work,”  Beth  remarked  dryly. 

Think  of  all  the  stories  we  have  read 
this  year  about  Paderewski’s  practicing 
every  minute  part  of  a piece,  taking  it 
apart  and  dissecting  it  as  we  do  a frog 
in  our  zoology  class.” 

"Really,  girls,  I think  Beth  has  made  a 
good  point,”  said  the  little  president. 

Surely  if  we  did  examine  the  muscles 
and  ribs  and  nerves  of  our  pieces  we 
might  be  more  intelligent  players  than 
we  are.” 

“Really,  girls,  I’m  going  if  you  insist 
upon  comparing  music  with  animals!” 
and  Mildred  whisked  out  of  the  room. 

"Oh  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  her,” 
said  the  chorus,  “Go  on  Beth,  with  your 
dissecting  theory !” 

“Well,  you  know  the  frog  we  use  in 
the  dissecting  room  is  beautiful,  but  we 
don’t  in  the  least  know  anything  about 
its  workings  until  we  dissect  it,  and  a 
piece  is  beautiful,  too,  but  we  don’t  really 
know  how  wonderful  it  is  until  we  take 
it  apart  and  see  how  it  is  made — there 
are  the  periods  and  phrases,  the  first 
subject  and  second  subject  and  the  devel- 
opment and  key  relationship  and  all  that 
is  wonderfully  helpful  when  you  prac- 
tice.” 

"\\  by  not  take  up  musical  form  for 
our  study  next  year?”  the  chorus  said 
animatedly. 


Music  is  a higher,  finer  speech  than 
the  spoken  word.  In  those  moments  when 
the  ennobled  soul  finds  itself  incapable 
of  expression  with  words,  when  it  de- 
spairs of  capturing  the  finer  nuances  of 
its  sensations  with  words,  there  begins 
Music.  All  true  song  has  this  foundation. 

K.  VON  WoLZOGEN. 
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Publisher’s  Notes 

A Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 


NEW  WORKS.  J.  Christopher  Marks,  Harry  Rowe 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers—  Shelley,  and  many  others 

Speciil  In  addition  to  the  above  the  well-known 
November,  1914.  Regular  offer  and  popular  cantatas  by  Julian  Edwards, 
Price  Price  “Lazarus,”  “Mermaid,”  “The  Redeemer,” 
Christmas  Praise.  Six  Carols  by  H.  Q2  as  weH  ag  “prayer;  Promise  and  Praise,” 

Chain’s  Polonaises  . . . . . ....  . .75  '.30  by  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  and  “Victory  Di- 

Easiest  Studies  in  Velocity.  Op.  83.  vine”  by  J.  Christopher  Marks,  are  m- 

C.  Gurlitt  60  .20  , , . 

Eight  Characteristic  Four-Hand  „ . . , , . , , , 

Pi6Ces e.  Kronke  73  .20  Selections  from  this  catalogue  will  be 

Elementary  Progressive  Studies  for  cheerfully  sent  according  to  our  usual 

the  Violin.  Book  I and  Book  II.  ^ ^ terms  and  liberai  discounts.  The  cata- 

Exerrises  for  Developing  Accuracy  in  logue  as  a whole  will  form  a most  valu- 

Piano  Playing — Gustav  L.  Becker  ...  .25  ab;e  addition  to  our  business. 

Lighter  Compositions  of  Chopin.  . . 1.00  .30 

Mail  Order 

ti.  H.'.-  ■"  Z Mllsic  SuppMes 

forte — Hubbard  W.  Harris 75  .25  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this 

Newest1  ! ! ! ! i : : : : : '.20  is  America’s  opportunity  in  music.  The 

Practical  Five  Finger  Exercises,  Op.  r incoming  of  foreign  musical  publications 

802 — C.  Czerny  .90  .25  jlas  been  almost  completely  stopped, 

PrpatrtCalIIIIetOp.d  2f49-L.  Koehl«  e'  .75  .20  which  means  American  copyright  music 

Practical  Method  for  the  Young  Vio-  must  be  used  to  a greater  extent  than 

linist — K.  H.  Aiqouni • • -25  ever  before.  The  terrible  catastrophe  in 

Ih^in^Tun^^oV  Little  Players-  ’ Europe  will  without  question  put  back 

Hannah  Smith  75  .20  everything  with  regard  to  education  and 

Scenes  from  Childhood.  Op.  62  and  culture  in  those  countries  for  many 

Op.  81— Theo.  Kullak • ■ 1-00  .20  . 

Sixty  Studies  for  the  Violin.  Op.  ciecaaes. 

45 f.  Wohlfahrt  75  .25  These  are  times  when  we  should  put 

Sonatinas  for  the  Pianoforte.  Vol.  forth  our  greatest  energy.  We  should 

Souvenirs  fw'ttm 'pianoforte— George  ' ' not  hesitate  in  times  of  doubt  The 

L.  Spaulding  50  -20  moment  that  America  finds  its  balance, 

Stabat  Mater — Rossini  -25  ancj  ;t  w;;j  surely  be  found,  very  soon, 

Itudfes  S inrUnoHdn  Song. ' ' Medium  ' ' we  are  going  to  have  an  era  of  prosperity 

Compass — F.  w.  Root l.oo  .30  never  before  equaled.  The  effect  of  the 

Twelve  Etudes  Elegantes — Theo.  ^ ^ greatest  corn  and  wheat  crops  of  all 

Very^First 'Duet's  for  the  Pianoforte . .50  .30  times  is  not  going  to  he  effective  except 

Wagner-Liszt  Album  1-00  .35  to  our  betterment  m every  way. 

Wagner's  Operas  and  Music  Dramas  From  the  result  of  our  business  since 

YoungVMusicians.”  Four  Hands— O.  ' ’ the  opening  of  this  season,  there  is  no 

Schwalm  75  -20  lessening  of  educational  musical  activity 

throughout  this  country.  Business  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  the  month  of  September  has  been  phe- 

a*  • nomenal.  Our  organization,  however, 

1V1USIC  has  been  such  that  we  believe  we  have 

Having  made  a specialty  of  furnishing  gjven  tJle  satisfactory  service  it  is  always 
music  for  Holiday  Services,  we  are  in  ()Ur  ajm  gjve.  Every  school  and  every 
a position  to  give  particular  attention  teac]ler  should  communicate  with  this 
to  the  needs  of  soloists  and  choir  direc-  bouse  and  get  full  details  with  regard 
tors  looking  for  suitable  music  for  the  tQ  our  ma;j  orc]er  rnethod  of  music  sup- 
occasions  named  above.  Our  catalog  of  p]yjng)  wjth  regard  to  our  catalogues, 
church  music  has  had  a number  of  vain-  our  exCeptional  discounts,  terms  and  serv- 
able  new  works  added  to  it  during  the  jce 

past  year  and  we  are  equipped  better  j e).  us  serK]  our  |jrst  batch  of  cata- 
than  ever  to  meet  the  wants  of  choirs  ]0gUes  any  who  are  interested,  or, 
and  church  singers.  We  gladly  make  up  better  still,  let  us  fill  an  order.  Our  best 
assortments  o'f  anthems  and  solos  to  be  advertisement  is  the  filling  of  an  order; 
sent  for  examination.  A classified  cat  a-  — carefully,  intelligently,  it  will  be  done, 
log  of  church  music  may  be  had  for  the  and  jn  an  advisory  way  if  it  is  desired, 
asking.  Liberal  discounts.  Qur  song  catalogue,  as  well  as  our 

octavo  catalogue  of  church  and  secular 
The  Wrn.  Maxwell  Music  music,  has  been  greatly  augmented  dur- 

fnmnanv  Catalogue  ing  the  Past  month-  It  has  been  our 

Lompanj  catalogue  ROod  fortunc  t0  purchase  the  entire  cata- 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  purchase  logue,  including  copyright,  plates,  and 
of  the  entire  catalogue,  including  all  COpies  of  the  Wm.  Maxwell  Company,  of 
copyright,  plates,  and  printed  copies,  of  j>jew  York.  Separate  note  with  regard 
the  Wm.  Maxwell  Music  Company,  New  (;hjs  will  he  found  elsewhere  in  this 
York.  head. 

This  business  was  founded  by  the  well- 
known  and  talented  composer,  Mr.  Julian  “Etude” 

Edwards,  and  after  his  decease  was  yiolin  Strings 
carried  on  by  his  widow.  I lus  purchase  * 

is  one  of  great  importance.  The  cata-  We  an  pleased  to  be  able  to  sav  that 
logue  is  rich  particularly  in  vocal  and  the  “Etude”  Violin  Strings,  announced 
octavo  music  by  the  best-known  Ameri-  in  these  columns  last  month,  are  tmd.mr 
can  composers.  their  wav  into  general  favor,  aim  toi 

The  addition  of  this  catalogue  to  our  their  fuitber  introduction,  we  shah  ex- 
already  extensive  song  and  octavo  num-  tend  the  special  price  for  another  month, 
hers  will  mean  that  we  can  furnish  the  The  strings  are  of  a very  superior  grade, 
professional  voice  teacher,  and  the  choral  both  as  legards  tone  and  durability,  and 
and  choir  conductor  with  even  still  better  no  violin  player  should  be  obliged  to 

and  more  satisfactory  service  than  ever  put  up  with  ordinary  strings  as  long  as 

before.  'he  “Etude”  brand  is  on  the  market. 

The  catalogue  contains  in  addition  to  The  E strings  are  in  three  lengths  (mak- 
a large  number  of  compositions  by  Julian  ing  three  individual  strings)  and  the  A’s 
Edwards,  such  well-known  song  successes  and  D’s  are  each  two  lengths.  The  G 
as  “Jean,”  “Just  Because,”  “O  Perfect  string  is  an  exceptional  bargain.  Any 
Love,”  “Rockin’  in  de  Win,”  “Sweet  Miss  of  the  above  (all  25  cent  values)  mav 
Mary”  by  such  representative  composers  he  had  now1  for  15  cents  each — or  a full 

as  H.  T.  Burleigh,  Homer  N.  Bartlett,  bundle  of  30  strings,  E,  A or  D,  for 

Chas.  W.  Cadman,  S.  Coleridge  Taylor,  $3.00. 


Stabat  Mater. 

Rossini 

In  pursuance  of  our  policy  of  adding 
to  our  own  catalog  editions  of  the  most 
popular  standard,  sacred  and  secular  can- 
tatas, we  now  announce  that  we  have  in 
preparation  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater. 
This  work  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
setting  of  the  grand  old  mediaeval  hymn. 

It  is  sung  frequently  with  both  the  orig- 
inal Latin  text  and  to  the  well-known 
English  version.  In  our  new  edition  both 
texts  will  appear  and  a new  set  of  plates 
has  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Christmas  Praise.  Six 
Carols.  By  H.  M.  Staton 

We  have  in  preparation,  in  small  book- 
let form,  a set  of  six  carols  for  Christ- 
mas, by  H.  M.  Staton.  This  is  in  no 
sense  intended  as  a complete  Sunday- 
school  service,  but  the  carols  may  be  used 
either  for  church  or  Sunday-school.  The 
music  is  all  new  and  original,  but  the 
texts  are  selected  from  either  standard 
or  traditional  Christmas  hymns  and 
carols.  Mr.  Staton’s  music  is  attractive, 
characteristic  and  dignified,  such  as  will 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  bright  and  good 
church  music. 

We  would  be  glad  to  send  a sample 
copy  of  this  set  of  carols  for  a two  cent 
stamp. 

Stainer’s 

Crucifixion 

Our  new  edition  of  this  standard 
Church  Cantata  is  now  on  the  press  and 
copies  will  be  ready  in  a short  time.  We 
will  continue  the  special  offer  during  the 
current  month,  however.  The  “Cruci- 
fixion” is  one  of  those  works  which 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  choir  ; 
in  many  churches  its  performance  is  an 
annual  feature.  We  feel  confident  that 
our  new  edition  will  prove  satisfactory 
in  all  respects.  It  is  printed  from  new 
and  specially  engraved  plates  and  it  has 
been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Holy  Night,  Christmas 
Cantata.  By  L.  G.  Chaffin 

Organists  and  choir  masters  in  search 
of  a short  and  effective  Christmas  can- 
tata for  church  use,  will  be  interested 
in  examining  the  “Hoi)'  Night”  by  ’Mr. 
Lucien  G.  Chaffin.  This  is  a1  work  of 
thirty  pages  and  consists  of  eleven 
numbers  including  three  congregational 
hymns.  This  work  may  be  performed 
very  satisfactorily  by  a small  chorus  or 
even  by  a quartet.  It  is  very  musical 
throughout  and  not  difficult  of  perform- 
ance. There  are  solos  for  soprano,  alto 
or  baritone,  and  tenor.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  send  copies  of  this  for  exam- 
ination to  any  who  may  be  interested. 

Souvenirs  for  the  Pianoforte. 

By  George  L.  Spaulding 

This  unique  set  of  little  pieces  is  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular.  Each  one 
contains  a popular  theme  of  some  sreat 
composer  with  an  introduction.  They 
also  have  words  suitable  to  the  theme. 
They  lend  interest  to  every  young  pupil 
and  make  a good  stepping  stone  into  the 
classics.  There  are  some  twenty  pieces 
in  the  volume  and  each  one  is  a gem. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  post- 
paid. 

Chopin’s  Choice  Works 
at  a Special  Price 

For  one  month  (November,  1914)  we 
offer  one  of  our  standard  books  at  a 
re-introductory  price,  the  volume  selected 
being  “THE  LIGHTER  COMPOSI- 
TIONS OF  CHOPIN,”  listed  in  our 
catalog  at  $1.00,  and  containing  twenty 
of  Chopin’s  best-known  compositions 
such  as  are,  or  should  be,  in  the  reper- 
toire of  every  piano  player;  they  include 
the  favorite  Nocturnes,  the  Funeral 
March,  the  Military  Polonaise,  Vaises, 
Preludes  and  Mazurkas,  all  carefull) 


The  Longer  You  Know 

QUALITY 


The  More  You  Appreciate  It 

Once  you  install  a CORNISH  Piano  in  your  home,  you 
realize  that  you  have  made  a wise  choice.  Its 
wonderfully  rich  tone,  its  easy  action  and  its  beautiful 
finish  are  charming  beyond  description.  The  more  you 
play  it,  or  hear  others  play  it,  the  more  you  admire  it, 
and  appreciate  what  Cornish  QUALITY  really  means. 

Our  best  friends,  those  whose  enthusiastic  praise  of 
CORNISH  Pianos  constantly  increases  as  the  years  go 
by,  are  our  old  patrons,  who  number  a quarter  of  a 
million.  They  have  given  our  instruments  the  test  of 
time.  They  know  their  splendid  qualities  through 
satisfactory  experience  with  them  in  their  own 
homes — and  that’s  what  counts.  Let  us  prove  Cornish 
Quality  to  you.  We  will  send  you  any  CORNISH 
instrument  you  select  for 

One  Year’s  Trial 

and  if  you  are  not  pleased  and  delighted  with  it  in  every 
way,  the  entire  year’s  trial  will  cost  you  nothing.  WF, 
SAVE  YOU  % to  V2,  because  we  sell  to  you  direct 
from  our  warerooms,  and  at  the  factory  price , so 
that  you  save  the  big  profits  and  commissions  the 
middlemen  get  when  you  buy  through  dealers  or  agents, 

Easy  Payments 

Choose  Your  Own  Terms 

Don’t  be  misguided  by  dealers1  statements  that  are  not 
founded  on  facts.  Remember  that  every  CORNISH 
instrument  is  guaranteed  for  twenty-five  years. 

Consider  the  Cornish  rep- 
utation of  more  than 
half  a century  of 
square  dealing.  If  you 
want  the  very  best  your 
money  will  buy,  choose  a 
CORNISH.  You  will  al- 
ways be  glad  that  you 
did  so. 

Write  for  the  new 
CORNISH  BOOK,  the 
handsomest  Piano  and 
Organ  catalog  ever  issued.  Contains  much  valuable 
information  that  every  person  should  have  before 
purchasing  an  instrument.  Beautifully  printed  in 
colors,  and  illustrated  with  large  half-tone  engravings 
of  the  latest  CORNISH  styles.  Write  for  it  today. 
Address  “DEPT.  E.T.” 

tT7 APMich  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 

YrCrillSD  jLfv»  Established  Over  Half  A Century. 


Freeman’s 

Face  Powder  J3 

guaranteed  to  please  you  just  tjwj 

as  thoroughly  as  any  50c  or 
$1.00  powder  you  ever  used.  If  xK' * 
. you  don’t  agree  with  us  after  using 
W, half  a box,  return  the^ 
balance  to  your 
dealer  and  get  your 
money  hack.  Write 
for  sample  box  free. 

THE  FREEMAN 

gQtTjgWa* IWn  perfume  co. 

'dk  V tft/v  Clnoiuuutl  Ohio 
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X)  educate  your 
children,  support 
a family,  pay  off  a mort- 
gage, buy  a home,  or  dress 
better? 

THEN  DO  AS  THOU- 
SANDS OF  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 

Make  money  selling  World’s  Star  Hosiery  and 
Klean  Knit  Underwear  in  your  home  town. 

No  previous  experience  is  necessary.  We  .show 
you  how  to  make  money  in  an  easy,  congenial 
and  profitable  way.  I wo  lady  agents  began  in  their 
home  town  in  California  and  each  made  over 

$3000  FIRST  YEAR 

We  sell  direct  from  the  mill  to  the  home,  eliminating 
the  middleman’s  profit,  thereby  giving  l>-  u<  r \ nine  for 
the  money.  Our  lines  lor  men,  women  and  children  nro 
famous  the  world  over.  We  have  in  18  years  crown  to  ho 
the  largest  concern  in  the  world  manufacturing  and 
selling  knit,  goods  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  It  is  n rermanent, 
pleasant  and  profitable  business  Write  today  for  our 
free  catalog.  We  protect  agents  in  territory  and  nmko 
prompt  delivery. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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edited  and  fingered,  and  with  special  ex- 
planatory notes  to  several,  besides  a 
brief  but  illuminating  essay  by  Niecks  on 
the  composer’s  life  and  works.  Few 
pianists  succeed  in  mastering  all  of 
Chopin,  but  every  player  of  moderate 
ability  should  make  these  lighter  original 
works  a leading  part  of  his  musical  edu- 
cation. 

For  November  we  offer  this  volume  at 
30  cents  a copy  postpaid  if  cash  is  sent 
with  the  order;  if  charged,  the  postage 
will  be  extra. 

Sonatinas  for  the  Piano- 
forte. Vol.  II.  By  Fr.  Kuhlau 

This  second  volume  of  Sonatinas  de- 
serves to  be  better  known  ; in  quality  we 
consider  it  superior  to  the  first  and  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  grade,  if 
any.  These  Sonatinas  are  the  best  prep- 
aration for  the  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven.  Our  edition  will  be 
gotten  out  in  first-class  form  and  will 
be  entered  in  the  Presser  Collection.  To 
those  who  have  used  only  Vol.  I,  we 
would  recommend  a trial  of  Vol.  II  as 
they  can  be  used  interchangeably. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  15  cents,  post- 
paid. 

Chopin  Polonaises 
New  Edition 

The  stately  national  dance  of  Poland, 
the  Polonaise,  responded  to  the  magic 
touch  of  Chopin,  who  expanded  the  form 
until  what  had  previously  been  reserved 
for  the  court  functions  of  his  native 
country  became  art  forms  of  exquisite, 
often  gorgeous  character.  Here  one 
finds  a range  of  musical  expression  going 
from  the  delicate  theme  of  the  first 
Polonaise  in  C sharp  Minor  to  the  force 
of  the  Military  Polonaise  (Opus  40,  No. 
1)  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Polon- 
aise in  A flat  (Opus  53).  The  new  edi- 
tion of  these  works  which  we  are  about 
to  put  out  contains  many  improvements 
in  fingering,  notation,  etc.  All  of  the 
entire  eleven  polonaises  are  included. 
The  printing  and  paper  are  up  to  the 
high  Presser  standard.  The  special  ad- 
vance of  publication  price  of  this  work 
is  30  cents,  postpaid. 

Wagner-Liszt  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte 

This  new  volume  is  nearly  ready,  but 
the  special  offer  will  be  continued 
during  the  current  month.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  books  for  the  advanced  player, 
containing  brilliant  transcriptions  from 
the  most  popular  of  the  Wagner  operas, — 
“Tannhauser,”  “Lohengrin,”  “Tristan  and 
Isolde,”  “The  Flying  Dutchman.”  Each 
one  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  has 
been  very  carefully  revised  and  edited, 
the  services  of  some  celebrated  pianists 
and  teachers  having  been  enlisted  for 
this  purpose. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  35  cents,  postpaid. 

Easiest  Studies  in  Velocity, 

Op.  83.  By  G.  Gurlitt 

These  popular  studies  by  one  of  the 
best  educational  composers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  teachers.  The  right  hand 
of  these  studies  is  mostly  in  the  com- 
pass of  five  notes,  but  octaves  are 
avoided  in  both  hands.  The  two  hands 
receive  equal  attention.  For  all  around 
easy  second  grade  studies  there  are  none 
superior  to  these  of  Gurlitt. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  post- 
paid. 

Exercises  for  Accuracy. 

By  Gustav  L.  Becker 

Mr.  Gustav  L.  Becker  has  found  a new 
angle  in  technical  studies.  His  new  work 
tests  the  powers  of  the  student  in  such 
a way  that  more  careful,  more  confident, 
more  accurate  playing  is  induced.  In 
addition  to  numerous  special  exercises, 
Mr.  Becker  has  written  a very  exact  de- 
scription of  the  purpose  of  the  exercises 
and  how  that  purpose  may  be  accom- 
plished. The  special  advance  of  publi- 
cation price  for  this  work  is  25  cents, 
postpaid. 


Practical  Five  Finger  Exercises, 
Op.  802.  By  C.  Czerny 

This  work  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
during  the  present  month.  This  is  the 
only  work  of  Czerny  that  is  a complete 
technical  work,  containing  all  the  tech- 
nical material  necessary  for  pianoforte 
playing,  such  as  scales,  octaves,  five  fin- 
ger exercises,  double  notes,  etc.  It  is 
suitable  for  any  pupil  and  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  of  Czerny’s  works. 

Our  special  advance  price  during  the 
present  month  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Practical  Method  for  the 
Pianoforte.  Op.  249, 

Part  3.  By  L.  Koehler 

This  volume  will  be  continued  on 
special  offer  during  the  current  month. 
The  name  Koehler  in  pianoforte  playing 
is  akin  to  the  name  Czerny.  Practically 
every  student  at  some  time  or  other  plays 
something  by  either  one  of  these  two 
masters.  Koehler’s  Op.  249  is  a favor- 
ite with  many  teachers  and  it  is  a work 
which  usually  appeals  to  students,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  tuneful  throughout. 
Part  3 is  still  much  in  demand. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Musical  Impressions  for 
the  Pianoforte.  By 
Hubbard  W.  Harris 

This  new  volume  is  now  on  press  and 
it  will  be  ready  in  a short  time.  It 
contains  eleven  original  pieces  in  various 
styles,  the  work  of  a well-known  Amer- 
ican teacher  and  composer.  The  pieces 
are  all  of  moderate  length  and  are  all 
very  characteristic.  They  lie  chiefly  in 
the  third  grade  or  in  a few  instances  a 
little  beyond.  They  will  prove  equally 
well  adapted  for  study,  recreation,  or 
recital  use. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Newest 
Dance  Album 

This  new  volume  is  very  nearly  ready, 
but  the  special  offer  will  be  continued 
for  a short  time  longer.  The  recent 
evolution  in  the  art  of  society  dances 
has  brought  with  it  a need  for  music 
of  a very  different  character  from  that 
formerly  in  use;  even  the  great'  favorite, 
the  plain  waltz,  has  been  displaced  by  the 
Hesitation,  Valse  Boston,  etc.  The  One 
Step,  Tango,  Maxixe,  etc.,  also  require 
music  of  decidedly  characteristic  rhythms. 
All  these  are  provided  for  in  this  new 
volume. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Eight  Characteristic  Four= 

Hand  Pieces.  By  E.  Kronke 

These  studies  are  by  one  of  our  best 
German  writers  of  educational  works, 
who  is  destined  to  take  the  very  front 
rank  among  our  modern  composers. 
These  particular  duets  are  full  of  char- 
acter and  freshness  and  the  pupil’s  part 
is  in  the  compass  of  an  octave.  The 
pieces  are  both  entertaining  and  tuneful. 
They  are  all  about  Grade  2. 

Our  special  introductory  price  for  this 
month  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Young  Musicians,  Four  ’ 

Hands.  By  O.  Schwalm 

This  work  is  a very  easy  volume  for 
four  hands.  The  two  parts  are  about  of 
equal  difficulty  and  the  selections  arc  mu- 
sically arranged.  They  are  mostly  taken 
from  folk  songs  of  the  Germans  with 
some  additions  of  Beethoven  and  Mo- 
zart and  other  masters.  The  work  has 
been  issued  by  a number  of  publishing 
houses  and  has  gained  great  popularity. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  post- 
paid. 

Very  First  Duets 
for  the  Pianoforte 

The  very  youngest  students  should  play 
duets  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
Duet  playing  serves  to  cultivate  a sense 
of  rhythm  and  to  promote  accuracy  in 
playing.  It  also  develops  musicianship. 


Most  easy  duets  are  easy  only  in  one  part 
and  then  they  are  suitable  for  teacher 
and  pupil  only,  but  the  most  useful  duets 
of  all  are  those  which  may  be  played 
by  two  pupils  of  about  equal  grade. 
Material  of  this  nature  will  be  found  in 
abundance  in  our  new  volume.  All  the 
pieces  are  tuneful  and  interesting  and 
they  will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  30  cents,  postpaid. 

Merry  Rhymes  for  Childhood 
Times.  Vocal  or  Instrumental. 
By  L.  A.  Bugbee-Davis 

This  new  work  is  now  ready  hut  we 
will  continue  the  Special  Introductory 
Offer  for  a short  time.  It  contains  some 
very  attractive  little  pieces  all  in  the  first 
grade  and  suitable  to  be  used  as  recrea- 
tions in  connection  with  any  instruction 
book..  Each  piece  has  appropriate  verses 
for  singing,  ad.  lib. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Rhyming  Tunes  for  Little 
Players.  By  Hannah  Smith 

Hannah  Smith  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  the  composition  of  pieces 
for  the  very  young.  This  new  work 
“Rhyming  Tunes  for  Little  Players” 
should  prove  one  of  her  best  efforts.  It 
may  be  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  any 
system  of  instruction  and  the  various 
numbers  may  be  used  as  the  very  first 
pieces.  The  work  is  largely  melodic, 
the  tunes  being  divided  up  between  the 
hands  with  very  little  harmony.  Each 
piece  has  appropriate  verses  which  are 
suitable  to  be  sung. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Scenes  from  Childhood,  Op.  62 
and  Op.  81.  By  Theo.  Kullak 

This  unique  little  work  is  growing 
more  and  more  popular  on  account  of 
its  deserving  qualities.  Each  piece  in 
this  work  occupies  only  a page  or  two. 
They  are  full  of  character  and  come  very 
near  being  descriptive  pieces.  Besides 
this,  they  are  most  pleasing.  To  our 
way  of  thinking  they  are  even  more  val- 
uable than  Heller’s  Studies. 

Our.  special  advance  of  publication 
price  is  20  cents,  postpaid.  The  retail 
price  of  this  work  is  $1.00. 

The  Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher.  By  Thomas  Tapper 

Mr.  Tapper’s  latest  work  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  ordered  it  very 
shortly.  That  is,  our  patrons  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  advance  offer  of 
60  cents  will  receive  a work  which  will 
now  be  sold  at  the  regular  price,  $1.50. 
Coming  just  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
hundreds  of  teachers  should  profit  by 
having  this  practical  handbook  upon 
their  profession  ready  to  make  use  of 
Mr.  Tapper’s  sensible  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions. As  stated  the  price  is  now 
$1.50,  with  customary  discounts,  etc. 

Sixty  Studies  for  the  Violin. 

Op.  45.  By  F.  Wohlfahrt 

This  is  one  of  the  standard  study 
books  for  the  violin  and  it  is  a work 
which  would  be  difficult  to  replace  as  it 
covers  a great  deal  of  ground  in  a prac- 
tical and  interesting  manner.  Our  new 
edition  of  this  work  is  to  be  added  to 
the  Presser  Collection  and  it  has  been 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Elementary  Progressive 
Studies  for  the  Violin. 

Op.  20,  Book  II.  By  Kayser 

This  new  volume  in  the  Presser  Col- 
lection is  now  in  press,  but  the  special 
offer  will  be  continued  during  the  cur- 
rent month.  Through  an  oversight  Book 
II  of  Kayser’s  Op.  20  was  announced  in 
the  September  and  October  numbers  of 
T he  Etude  as  costing  30  cents.  Those 
who  have  ordered  Book  II  will  receive 
both  Books  I and  II.  The  studies  by 
Kayser  are  a part  of  the  standard  cur- 
riculum of  violin  playing  and  they  should 


be  taken  up  by  every  student  sufficiently 
advanced  to  master  them.  Both  books 
should  be  used. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  for  Books  I and  II 
is  30  cents,  prepaid. 

Practical  Method  for  the  Young 
Violinist.  By  K.  H.  Aiqouni 

We  are  continuing  this  month  the 
special  introductory  offer  on  this  new 
and  important  work.  The  object  of  this 
book  is  to  furnish  practical  study  mater- 
ial simple  enough  for  the  veriest  begin- 
ner, arranged  in  progressive  order  and 
proceeding  by  slow  and  easy  stages.  The 
youngest  students  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  mastering  the  contents  of  this 
book  in  a reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
author  is  a violinist  and  teacher  of  many 
years’  experience. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  post- 
paid. 

Advance  of  Publication  Offers 
Withdrawn  November  First 

We  have  had  an  exceptional  number 
of  works  in  press  during  the  past  two  or 
three  months ; we  therefore  have  an  ex- 
ceptional number  of  works  coming  from 
press. 

All  the  works  withdrawn  on  this  day 
are  from  the  Presser  Collection,  new 
numbers,  as  follows : 

50  Lessons  for  Medium  Voice— Con- 
cone. 

15  Studies^  in  Style  and  Expression. 
Op.  25--Concone. 

Plaidy’s  Technical  Studies  for  the 
Pianoforte. 

40  Daily  Studies.  Op.  337 — C.  Czerny. 
30  Studies  in  Mechanism  for  the 
Pianoforte.  Op.  849 — Czerny. 

The  Alphabet.  Op.  17 — -F.  LeCouppey. 
These  editions  of  well  known  and 
standard  works  are  without  equal,— well 
edited,  carefully  engraved  from  the  best 
metal,  best  of  paper,  printing,  the  price 
in  no  case  larger  than  any  competitive 
editions,  the  discount  always  better,  the 
binding  the  best  which  is  made.  Insist 
on  getting  the  Presser  Collection  of  all 
the  so-called  cheap  editions  which  are 
desired.  Any  dealer  can  supply  you  if 
he  so  desires,  otherwise  mail  order  music 
buying  from  the  Theodore  Presser  Com- 
pany is  always  a pleasure. 

Reed  Organ 
Player 

We  will  continue  the  special  offer  on 
this  work  for  one  month  longer,  although 
it  will  soon  be  off  the  press.  The  reed 
organ  has  by  no  means  gone  out  of  use, 
in  fact  it  seems  to  be  regaining  some  of 
its  former  popularity.  A good  reed  organ 
is  an  ideal  instrument  for  a small  church 
where  a pipe  organ  is  not  to  be  had.  It 
is  also  very  desirable  to  be  had  in  the 
home.  Our  new  collection  contains  pieces 
suitable  for  all  occasions;  all  of  moderate 
difficulty  "and  well  suited  to  the  instrument. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Studies  in  Florid  Song, 

Medium  Voice.  F.  W.  Root 

The  success  of  the  high  voice  edition 
of  this  work  on  florid  song  has  been 
so  great  that  we  are  encouraged  to  get 
out  an  edition  for  medium  voice  which 
will  be  published  in  a short  time.  These 
studies  in  florid  song  contain  the  best 
examples  of  Nava,  Panseron,  Bordogni 
and  others.  They  are  supplied  with  Eng- 
lish words.  We  look  forward  to  even 
greater  success  for  the  medium  voice 
edition  than  we  had  for  the  high  voice. 
All  voice  teachers  should  be  interested 
in  this  volume  for  advanced  vocalists. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  30  cents,  post- 
paid. 

Musical 
Playing  Cards 

We  hope  during  the  coming  month  to 
be  able  to  fill  the  orders  for  musical 
playing  cards  which  we  have  received 
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during  the  period  of  the  announcement 
of  this  work.  This  pack  of  cards  will 
be  quite  unique.  They  will  be  as  near 
like  a set  of  regular  playing  cards  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them,  except  that  the 
suits  will  be  called  by  musical  names, 
instead  of  hearts,  diamonds,  clubs,  and 
spades.  Any  game  playable  with  the 
usual  cards  will  be  playable  with  these, 
and  the  advance  of  publication  price  is 
25  cents.  We  believe  it  will  pay  to  buy 
a number  of  packs  of  these  in  advance 
of  publication.  There  will  be  no  risk  in 
doing  so.  They  will  be  well  made  and 
very  attractive. 

Twelve  Etudes  Elegantes, 

Op.  30.  By  Theo.  Lack 

During  the  present  month  we  will  issue 
a new  set  of  studies  by  this  popular 
French  composer.  These  studies  are  in- 
tended not  only  for  mechanism,  but  also 
for  style.  There  are  very  few  studies  in 
existence  of  a similar  nature.  _ In  some 
cases  they  almost  approach  pieces,  but 
the  technical  idea  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
The  best  possible  name  for  these  studies 
is  “elegant.”  They  are  a little  above 
the  medium  grade  and  could  possibly  be 
taken  up  after  Heller  Op.  16  has  been 
studied.  We  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing these  works  to  our  readers. 

Our  special  advance  price  on  these 
studies  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 


Statement  Made  in  Compliance  with 
the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  of 
The  Etude,  published  monthly  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912. 

Note.- — This  statement  is  to  be  made  in 
duplicate,  both  copies  to  be  delivered  by  the 
publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  will  send 
one  copy  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  (Division  of  Classification),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files 
of  the  post  office. 

Editor — James  Francis  Coolce,  Philadelphia. 
Managing  Editor — None. 

Business  Manager — None. 

Publisher — Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Owners : (If  a corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholder  < 
bolding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners.) 

Theodore  Presser,  Philadelphia. 

E.  H.  Presser,  Philadelphia, 

Wm.  E.  Hetzell,  Philadelphia . 

J.  Cutler  Fuller,  Philadelphia. 

James  Francis  Cooke. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1 per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  : 

None. 

(Signed)  Theo.  Presser. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th 
day  of  Sept.,  191J/. 

[seal]  (Signed)  Jas.  D.  Winchell. 

(My  commission  expires  January  21,  1917.) 
Form  3526. 


No.  15543E.  .lap.  Girl  Doll,  10  1-3  in' 
ohes  high.  Price  prepaid,  76o. 


No.  0124K.  Japaneso  “ God  of  Laugh 
ter”  with  wagging  head  aud  movin' 
hand.  Price  prepaid,  $1. 


Japanese  Toy-Maker,  by  Robert  Blum,  courtesy  Met.  Museum  of  Art 


0 matter  (where  you  reside,  you  may 
shop  by  mail  at  Vantine’s  as  satis- 
factorily as  though  you  personally 
purchased  in  our  store.  Our  beautiful  new 
book  just  published  for  those  who  cannot 
visit  our  establishment  contains  thousands 
of  distinctive  and  unique  Oriental  objects 
of  art  and  utility  imported  especially  for 
the  holiday  season.  With  this  book,  which 
is  mailed  postpaid  upon  request,  you  may 
make  your  selections  of  Christmas  gifts 
leisurely  at  home  and  enjoy  practically  the 
same  advantages  as  our  local  patrons,  as 
we  prepay  the  transportation  charges  on  all 
purchases  (except  where  otherwise  stated), 
and  cheerfully  accept  for  exchange,  credit 
or  refund  any  article  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

Write  to-day  for  a copy  of  the  new  Vantine  Book 


No.  2472E.  Perpetual  Calendai,  tells 
day  and  date  of  any  year,  silvery  finish. 
Price  prepaid,  50o. 


Illustrated,  many  in 
actual  colors,  and  de- 
scribed in  this  de  luxe 
edition  are  kimono6, 

Japanese  evening 
coats,  wadded  robes 
for  men  and  women, 
hand  bags,  fans,  slip- 
pers, shawls,  scarfs, 

Oriental  jewelry,  per- 
fumes, ivories,  novel- 
ties, gifts  for  men,  bronzes,  bas- 
kets, toys,  table  covers,  calen- 


No.  15543Bk.  Jap.  Boy  Boll,  10  1*2 
inches  high.  Price  prepaid,  75o. 


dars,  stationery,  writ- 
ing desk  sets,  oriental 
delicacies,  furniture, 
6ilk8,  lamps,  rugs,  tea 
sets,  screens  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  quaint 
and  artistic  Oriental 
creations.  Simply 
send  your  name  and 
address  on  a postal 
and  by  return  mail 
we  shall  forward,  postpaid,  the  in- 
teresting Vantine  book.  Address 


Hand-Painted  Silk  Crepe 
Price  prepaid,  75c. 


A A VANTINE  8 CO  i- 

Established  for  more  than  half  a century 

Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street,  New  York 


No.  1 5242k.  Jap.  Puppy  Cat  or  “Lucky 
Bog. ’’ papier  mache,  embossed  and  hand- 
painted,  51-4x5  7-8  in.  Price  pp’d,  75o. 


No.  15514K.  Silk 


hand-painted  with  miniature  eaimsen  and 
fan  decoration,  0 1-2x6  1-2  inches.  Price 
prepaid,  81. 


No.  34965k.  Ash  reoeiver.  heavy  nlokel 
top  ,rovolving  disk,  lacquer  finish,  3«5-4x 
3 3-8  inches.  Price  postpaid,  81- 


No.  2270k 


Pin  Cush 


A newspaper  interviewer  recently  asked 
E.  C.  Simmons,  president  of  the  Sim- 
mons Hardware  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  which 
is  probably  the  world’s  largest  hardware 
business,  what  was  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess in  building  up  this  immense  busi- 
ness in  a comparatively  short  time  from 
the  humblest  beginning. 

“Enthusiasm,”  was  the  laconic  reply  of 
the  great  merchant. 

“Nothing  else?”  asked  the  interviewer. 

“Nothing  else,  just  enthusiasm,”  said 
Mr.  Simmons. 

Continuing,  the  hardware  merchant, 
who  employs  hundreds  of  traveling  men, 
and  markets  the  handiwork  of  thousands 
of  men,  told  of  his  early  determination 
to  build  up  a great  business,  how,  when- 
he  started,  he  was  at  his  store  before 
other  merchants  were  up,  and  stayed  long 
after  ordinary  business  hours;  how  he 
thought  by  day,  and  dreamed  by  night, 
of  how  he  might  increase  his  -business, 
and  serve  the  public  better ; how  he 
brought  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm  the  Keynote  of  Success 

By  ROBERT  BRAINE 


to  his  work,  and  felt  unbounded  joy  as 
he  saw  his  business  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Mr.  Simmons  reply  contains  a great 
lesson  to  the  violinist  and  violin  student, 
for  enthusiasm  is  the  secret  of  success 
in  any  branch  of  the  musical  art.  The 
violin  student  who  lacks  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  might  as  well  hang  up  the 
fiddle  and  the  bow,  for  any  good  he  will 
ever  accomplish.  The  lives  of  the  great 
violinists  furnish  us  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  how  their  enthusiasm  for  violin 
playing  carried  them  over  apparently  un- 
surmountable  obstacles.  Paganini’s  love 
for  the  violin  amounted  to  sheer  idol- 
atry. Before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  practiced  for  months  at  a stretch 
for  over  ten  hours  a day,  with  a feverish 
desire  to  achieve  a great  and  greater 
technic.  He  simply  worshiped  his  violin, 
and  the  hours  of  practice,  so  irksome  to 
the  average  student,  were  to  him  periods 
of  tlie  most  intense  iov.  An  anecdote 
gives  an  insight  into  his  feeling  for  his 


violin.  An  English  admirer  tells  of  hav- 
ing engaged  a room  at  a hotel,  where  the 
great  violinist  was  staying  during  one  of 
his  English  concert  tours,  directly  next 
to  that  occupied  by  the  great  maestro. 
While  sitting  in  his  room  the  English 
admirer  heard  the  violinist  come  into  the 
adjoining  room,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  great  violinist 
in  his  hours  of  private  practice,  looked 
through  the  keyhole.  Paganini  laid  his 
violin  case  on  a table  and  then  slowly 
opened  it.  “Now.”  thought  his  admirer, 
“I  will  see  how  he  practices  those  re- 
markable tricks  by  which  he  is  setting 
Europe  wild.”  Paganini  took  his  peer- 
less Guarnerius  from  the  case,  rolled  his 
eyes  devoutly  heavenward,  kissed  the 
violin  reverently  as  if  it  had  been  an 
idolized  human  being,  and  put  it  back 
into  fbe  case,  without  playing  a note. 

The  Englishman  was  disappointed  in 
not  seeing  the  great  man  at  his  private 
work,  but  got  an  extraordinary  revela- 
tion of  the  veneration  he  felt  for  his  art. 


It  was  this  feverish  love  and  veneration 
for  the  violin  and  violin  playing  which 
made  Paganini  what  he  was — the  great- 
est violinist  of  all  time. 


No  instrument  is  so  dependent  upon 
passage  effect  as  the  pianoforte.  While 
in  singing  and  violin  playing  the  passages 
are  used  incidentally,  as  a luxury,  with 
other  ornaments,  in  piano  playing,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  quite  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  The  lack  of  power  to  pro- 
long the  tone  on  the  piano  is  the  cause. 
This  is  one  reason  why  we  begin  with 
the  passage  touch.  A second  reason  is 
that  piano  playing  begins  its  development 
generally  with  the  passages  for  stationary 
hand.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  for 
its  training.  Everything  else  depends 
upon  a correct  and  sure  foundation  in 
legato  passage  playing.  By  it  the  capa- 
city of  a piano  hand  is  best  proven,  and 
this  training  must  he  done  in  early  youth. 
— Kullak. 
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The  World  of  Music 

All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


At  Home 


IIakold  Bauer  is  now  in  the  United  States 
after  a nio.st  successful  tour  in  Australia. 

Ludwig  Englander,  the  well-known  com- 
poser of  operettas,  recently  died  at  Far 
llockaway,  L.  1. 

Among  those  killed  in  battle  is  the  father 
of  Fritzi  Scheff,  the  well-known  light  opera 
singer.  Dr.  Godfrey  Scheff  was  a surgeon 
in  the  Austrian  arniy. 

Edgar  Stillman  Kelley  has  managed  to 
get  safely  back  to  the  United  States  after 
his  very  successful  visit  to  Germany,  where 
his  works  have  been  much  appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  younger 
musicians  in  the  United  States  to-day  is 
Christian  Kriens,  who  announces  that  he*  has 
removed  his  studios  to  Carnegie  Hall  and  to 
The  Raleigh,  New  York. 

The  Century  Opera  House  has  launched 
boldly  into  its  second  season,  the  opening 
work  being  Gounod’s  Romeo  and  Juliette. 
hois  Ewell  and  Orvil’e  Harold,  being  the 
artists  who  took  the  principal  roles. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  the  Sehola 
Cantorum  in  New  York  makes  it  all  the 
more  regrettable  that  its  brilliant  young 
founder  and  conductor.  Kurt  Schindler, 
should  now  lie  engaged  in  the  war. 

An  excellent  concert  was  recently  given 
in  St.  Louis  by  the  Young  Pimples'  String 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Victor 
Lichtenstein,  the  principal  work  on  the  pro- 
gram being  Haydn's  Surprise  Symphony. 

Admirers  of  Hie  excellent  Cincinnati  Or- 
chestra are  congratulating  themselves  that 
Dr.  Ernst  Kunwald.  the  conductor,  will  be 
able  to  return  in  time  for  the  season.  Tie 
plans  to  produce  the  works  of  many  Ameri- 
can composers. 

The  production  of  The  Miracle,  the  gigan- 
tic spectacle  drama  by  Max  Reinhardt,  with 
music  by  Humnerdinck,  was  to  have  been 
produced  on  a huge  scale  in  Madison  Square 
Gardens,  New  York,  this  winter,  hut  it  has 
been  postponed. 

Batnbridge  Crist,  the  Boston  composer, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  declares 
that  the  German  music  publishers  are  in  a 
panic  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
government  is  using  up  all  the  music  plates 
to  make  bullets. 

1 1 a ns  Letz  the  second  violin  in  the  Kneisel 
Quartet,  has  been  claimed  by  Germany,  and 
is  now  serving  with  the  colors.  His  place 
will  be  taken  by  one  of  Franz  Kneisel,  so 
I bat  this  excellent  quartet  will  lie  able  to 
keep  its  engagements  this  season. 

The  report  ihaf  the  Boston  Opera  season 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  is  luckily  likely 
to  prove  false,  as  Mr.  Henry  Russell,  the 
Boston  impresario,  is  now  on'  his  way  over 
lo  this  country,  and  the  chances  of  getting 
together  an  opera  company  are  considerably 
better. 

A refort  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory at  Boston,  indicates  that  judging 
from  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  already 
entered  for  the  coining  term,  the  European 
war  is  going  to  help  rather  than  hurt  Ameri- 
can musical  educational  institutions  and 
teachers. 


It  is  possible  that  the  now  defunct  SI. 
Haul  Symphony  Orchestra  will  rise  again 
from  the  ashes  of  its  former  self.  There  is 
a movement  on  foot  to  establish  a “People’s 
Orchestral  Association"  in  St.  rani,  giving 
concerts  at  popular  prices.  The  orchestra 
wo”ld  lie  formed  of  members  of  the  former 
orchestra. 

The  death  has  occurred  in  Los  Angeles 
of  Albert  L.  Guille,  a once  famous  French 
tenor.  He  sang  in  America  with  Adelina 
Patti  and  earned  huge  fees,  hut  saved  noth- 
ing. He  nas  lived  for  some  years  in  great 
poverty.  His  three  sons  are  said  to  he  serv- 
ing in  the  French  army. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
Walter  Damroseh.  is  congratulating  iiself 
that  it  has  ils  full  quota  of  members,  and 


uunago  symphony  Orchestra  is  also  fortu- 
nate, as  only  two  of  its  members  are  absent 
on  account  of  the  war. 

There  is  a cafe  in  New  York  advertising 
the  customary  The  Dansant  with  music  every 
afternoon  by  "The  Hague  Orchestra,  formerly 
of  the  Palace  of  Peace.”  If  our  readers  had 
not  already  guessed  it,  they  will  now  know 
;!"'t  the  movement  for  universal  peace  in 
Europe  is  temporarily  at  an  end. 

A German  statistician,  says  Musical 
America,  has  ascertained  that  among  4 000 
musicians  who  died  in  the  years  1870  to 
1-H.j  there  were  seventy  suicides,  the  larger 
proportion  being  women  singers.  Thirty  of 
the  four  thousand  died  insane.  The  aver- 
age  duration  of  life  of  these  musicians  was 
sixty-one  years. 


Oscar  IIammerstein  having  been  forced 
to  give  up  his  dreams  of  opera  for  the  pres- 
ent is  giving  his  patrons  at  the  Lexington 
a sort  of  combination  of  opera  and  the  mov- 
ies.  An  excellent  orchestra  and  a big  pipe 
organ  together  with  some  excellent  singers 
help  materially  in  aiding  realism  to  the 
operas  as  enacted  on  the  films. 


A pageant  was  recently  given  by  the  Har- 
monia  Club  of  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  depicting 
the  musical  development  of  America.  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Howard,  the  president,  and  indeed 
all  tile  officers  of  tile  dull  are  to  be  highiv 
commended  for  the  enterprise  and  skill  with 
which  the  idea  was  carried  out.  The  Har- 
monia  Club  has  done  much  for  the  musical 
development  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  American  violinist,  Arthur  Hartmann 
who  has  been  living  many  years  in  Paris,  has 
returned  to  America.  lie  left  the  French 
capital  when  the  Germans  were  within  forty 
miles  of  it,  and  the  first  bomb  dropped  from  a 
Zeppelin  on  the  city  streets.  He  was  obliged 
toleave  all  bis  belongings  behind  him, including 
many  valuable  manuscripts  and  paintings,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  wardrobe  and  furniture. 

It  is  announced  that  fully  two  dozen 
cities  will  be  represented  by  great  choral 
and  other  musical  organizations  at  the  Eis- 
teddfod contests  at  the  Panama  Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  in  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  July,  next  year.  Of 
these  contests,  the  most  important  will  be 
I he  chief  choral  competition  for  mixed  chor- 
uses numbering  not  less  than  125  nor  more 
Ilian  150  voices,  the  three  prizes  offered  being 
respectively  $10,000.  $2,000  and  $500.  For 
mixed  choir  work,  fifty  to  sixty  voices  the 
prizes  are  $1,000  and  $250.  Prizes  offered 
in  the  ladies’  choral  competitions,  fifty  to 
sixty  voices,  are  $1,000  and  $500.  In'  the 
male  choral  contests  with  the  same  numbers, 
$.1,000  and  $750 : and  for  children  under 
sixteen,  numbering  forty  to  fifty  voices,  the 
prizes  are  $250.  $150  and  $100. 

American  organists  will  he  deeply  affected 
to  learn  that  Robert  EIope-.Tones  died  re- 
cently. by  Ids  own  hand,  in  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Hope-.Tones  was  born  in  England.  Feb 
'nary  0,  185!).  He  shd’wed  a great  deal  of 
musical  ability  but  he  was  a nervous,  sickly 
youth,  and  his  education  was  necessarily  very 
desultory.  Nevertheless,  he  acquired  consider 
aide  skill  as  an  organist.  Subsequently  he  en- 
tered the  employment  of  a Liverpool  ship- 
building firm,  and  thus  acquired  the  technical 
knowledge,  which  combined  with  his  musical 
talent  resulted  in  the  many  extraordinary  in- 
ventions that  have  made  iiim  famous  among 
organ  builders.  After  a brilliant  but  somewhat 
erratic  career  as  an  organ  builder  in  Eng 
land,  he  came  to  this  country,  where  he 
speedily  became  famous.  Among  his  numer 
ons  inventions  may  be  mentioned  the  dia- 
phone.  an  organ  pipe  of  powerful  tone  which 
has  made  the  IIope-.Tones  organ  famous.  II 
lias  also  been  adapted  to  naval  purposes  as 
a fog  signal,  and  is  so  employed  by  the 
Canadian  government.  Among  the  best 
known  Hope-.Tones  organs  are  those  at  the 
Bantist  Temple,  Philadelphia.  Ocean  Grove 
auditorium  and  elsewhere.  He  also  invented 
a device  for  augmenting  the  tones  of  the 
human  voice  which  is  employed  in  the  sound 
reproducing  machine.  Mr.  Hopo-Jones  on 
countered  much  opposition  and  suffered  many 
financial  vicissitudes.  This,  no  doubt,  coni 
billed  with  tlie  physical  disabilities  from 
which  lie  suffered,  is  responsible  for  the 
tragic  close  to  his  remarkable  career. 


Abroad 


The  New  Opera  at  Hamburg  lias  an- 
nounced that  it  is  bankrupt  owing  lo  t ho 
war. 


The  Berlin  Royal  Opera  opens  only  two 
veks  later  than  usual  with  a performance 
of  Lohengrin. 


An  “Aid  Association  for  Destitute  Ar- 
lists  lias  been  formed  in  Gorlin  to  help 
musicians  thrown  out  of  employment. 


Mischa  Elman,  the  celebrated  Russian 
violinist,  is  in  Australia  where  he  is  en- 
thusiastically applauded  by  his  British  allies. 

Joseph  Malkin,  the  solo  cellist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  is  having  difficulty  in 
getting  out  of  Germany,  as  he  is  a Russian 
by  birth. 

Michael  Press,  the  Russian  conrprtinels- 
tor  of  tlie  Dresden  Royal  Opera,  lias  been 
notified  by  the  management  that  his  contract 
has  boon  canceled. 
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Liberal  discounts. 

rHEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  well-known  French  composer,  Alberic 
Magnnrd,  composer  of  Berenice,  was  killed 
while  defending  his  home  against  the  Get 
mans  at  Nanteuil. 

THE  British  War  Office  Council  has  com- 
missioned certain  musicians  to  give  concerts 
of  patriotic  and  other  music  in  the  hospitals 
to  cheer  the  wounded. 

Iohn  McCormack,  the  famous  Irish  tenor, 
wlio  Is  now  in  London,  is  said  to  have  bought 
a million  cigarettes,  one-halt  tor  those  on  the 
firing  lime,  and  one-half  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  hospitals. 

The  college  of  Jacques-DalctoZe  at  Hel- 
lerau,  Germany  has  been  converted  into  a 
hospital.  The  educational  work  of  this 
famous  institution  will  therefore  have  its 
headquarters  in  London  tor  the  present. 

The  famous  Halid  Orchestra  of  Man- 
Chester*  England,  is  now  without  a conduc- 
tor Michael  Balling,  its  recently  appoined 
leader  being  a German.  He  has  been  de- 
tained in  his  own  country  and  is  supposed 
to  be  serving  at  the  front. 

The  management  of  the  Bayreuth  festi- 
vals has  announced  that  the  money  paid  toi 
performances  cancelled  owing  to  the  wai 
will  be  refunded,  and  many  patriotic  Lei 
mans  are  using  the  money  thus  returned^  to 
them  for  the  various  war  funds  of  then 
country. 

The  rumor  that  Fritz  Kreisler  the  emi- 
nent Austrian  violinist,  had  been  killed  has 
turned  out  to  be  false.  One  musical  louinal 
goes  so  far  as  to  sav  that  lie  is  safe  in 
Vienna,  and  will  he  able  shortly  to  proceed 
to  America  to  fulfill  his  engagements  for 
this  coming  season. 

The  great  choral  festivals  which  usually 
take  place  about  this  time  of  the  year  in 
England  have  all  been  abandoned  owing  to 
the  war.  It  seems  likely  also  that  Beech- 
am’s  season  of  opera  at  Covent  Garden  will 
he  given  up.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
signs  of  musical  activity  emanating  from 
the  British  capital  and  other  English  musi- 
cal centers. 

Wagnerites  will  hear  with  great  regret 
that  Emil  Fischer,  the  eminent  basso  who 
was  in  the  memorable  company  at  the  Metro- 
politan at  the  time  Lilli  Lehmann  was  at  her 
prime  and  Anton  Seidl  was  conducting,  is  dead. 
He  was  horn  at  Braunschweig  (Brunswick). 
Germany,  1838.  and  sang  in  many  European 
opera  houses  before  becoming  famous  in  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. 


Carl  Flesch  is  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
to  come  to  America,  as  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  out  to  serve  in  the  Austrian  “Land- 
sturm.”  We  hope  he  will  make  up  his 
mind  to  come  over  hero,  as  he  can  be  of 
much  greater  service  to  mankind  alive  tban 
dead,  and  one  soldier  more  or  less  can 
make  little  difference  to  the  final  outcome 
of  the  war  so  far  as  Austria  is  concerned. 

An  interesting  letter  from  the  directors 
of  the  Concertverein  in  Munich  has  been 
received  by  Leopold  Stokowski,  conductor  ot 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  who  was  to  have 
conducted  the  first  of  the  festival  concerts 
planned  by  that  organization.  The  letter 
informs  Mr.  Stokowski  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  and  most  of  the  direc- 
tors have  gone  to  the  front,  and  expresses 
a hope  that  all  will  meet  again  and  that 
the  festivals  will  be  given  in  the  future. 

Russian,  French  and  English  musicians 
holding  positions  in  German  and  Austrian 
Conservatories  of  Music  have  been  retired. 
Similarly  news  comes  from  England  that 
German  and  Austrian  teachers  in  British 
institutions  have  also  been  obliged  to  give 
up  their  posts.  This  must  work  terrible 
hardship  on  the  musicians  concerned,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  they  can  do  to  earn 
a living  thrown  on  their  own  resources  in 
an  enemy's  country. 

News  has  come  to  hand  just  as  we  are 
going  to  press  of  the  death  of  Frank  King 
Clark,  the  American  vocal  teacher  who  long 
held  a prominent  position  in  the  musical 
world  first  of  Paris  and  later  of  Berlin,  lie 
was  enormously  successful  and  it  is  said  that 
at  one  time  he  earned  as  much  as  $30,000 
a year.  Among  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned 
the  well-known  American  singers  Helen 


Stanley,  Ruth  Ashley,  Estelle  Wentworth, 
Gertrude  Kennyson  and  William  Meyers.  All 
of  these  singers  have  been  successful  in 
opera  here  and  abroad. 

News  from  Berlin  indicates  that  the  Ger- 
mans in  that  city  have  got  over  the  first 
numbed  sensation  due  to  the  mobilization 
of  troops  and  general  dislocation  of  normal 
conditions.  They  are  making  the  best  ot 
things  in  a truly  Teutonic  fashion  and  not 
leasf  of  the  good  signs  is  that  the  music 
season  promises  to  be  active,  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  has  opened  up  its  season, 
various  other  concerts  and  recitals  have  been 
given  and  things  are  proceeding  it  not  as 
usual'  at  least  as  well  as  can  he  expected.  A 
forgotten  operetta  by  Millocker  Tke  Field 
Chaplain,  has  been  revived  at  the  Cbarlot- 
tenburg  Opera,  and  scored  an  instantaneous 
success. 

AMERICAN  and  other  foreign  residents  in 
Berlin  and  the  leading  German  cities  are 
unanimous  in  the  praise  of  the  steps  being 
taken  by  tne  authorities  to  ensure  then 
safety  and  welfare.  This  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  view  of  the  one-sided  re- 
ports which  come  to  us  from  abroad. 
many  charges  of  "atrocities  are  going  about 
on  both  sides  that  one  should  remember  that 
neither  the  Germans,  nor  the  French  noi 
tne  British,  nor  indeed  any  ot  the  belliger- 
ents are  greatly  different  in  wartime  from 
vvhat  they  are  in  peace.  Germany  has, 
roughly  speaking,  60,000,000  inhabitants  of 
Wflom  less  tnan  one-tenth  are  in  the  held. 
The  remainder  are  endeavoring  to  ge  along 
with  as  much  calmness  and  normal  confi- 
dence as  conditions  permit.  Even  among 
the  soldiers,  ravaged  as  they  must  be  by 
the  battle  spirit,  the  majority  are  brave, 
well-intentioned  men,  among  Whom  only  a 
small  proportion  are  now  and  then  led  into 
committing  brutalities  and  atrocities  such 
as  are  inseparable  from  wartime.  _ The  same 
applies  also  to  the  other  countries  engaged 
in  the  war  and  to  the  armies  m the  held. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Max  Bruch  has 
renounced  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
conferred  upon  him  honoris  causa  by  tne 
University  of  Cambridge  in  181)3.  The  Mim- 
report  states  that  Hans  Richter  who  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  England  and 
was  for  manv  years  conductor  oi  the  liallc 
Orchestra  iu  Manchester,  has  also  renounced 
his  English  musical  degrees  given  him  by 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  renounced  his  Eng- 
lish orders  bestowed  upon  him  oy  the  king, 
devoting  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  to  the 
Red  Cross,  “whose  blessed  activities,  be 
writes  “include  also  the  wounded  IvjIImIsq. 
The  renunciation  of  English  degrees  by  Ger- 
man professors  has  been  quite  general,  to 
unprejudiced  thinkers,  the  action  seems  to 
be  scarcely  worthy  of  the  broad-minded  cul- 
ture  upon  which  uermany  justly  prides  her- 
eelf  In  any  event,  all  the  news,  musical 
and'  otherwise  which  pertains  to  the  war 
seems  to  be  greatly  garbled  and  the  accounts 
we  receive  may  be  much  exaggerated.  There 
should  be  no  partisanship  iu  music  and  The 
Etude  is  before  all  things  wholly  neutral. 


There  was  quite  a violent  outcry  at  Brit- 
ish insularism  when  it  was  reported  that 
the  works  of  Wagner  were  debarred  from 
performance  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  London. 
It  transpires,  however,  that  there  is  now 
no  particular  desire  to  bar  German  works, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  older  German  com- 
posers are  concerned.  One  can  readily 
understand  that  works  of  a peculiarly  teu- 
tonic flavor,  such  as  Wagner’s  Kaisermarsch. 
or  Brahms’  Academic  Overture,  could  barmy 
attract  an  audience  of  British  people  at 
this  time,  especially  as  the  British  aie  in- 
flamed at  the  reports  of  ill-treatment  of 
British  subjects  in  Germany  at  the  time  tbe 
war  broke  out.  There  seems  to  be.  however, 
a determination  to  bar  the  works  ot  modem 
German  composers.  This  is  not  duo  to  ar- 
tistic bigotry  so  much  as  to  the  fact  tnat 
the  performance  of  modern  copyright  Gel" 
man  works  would  involve  the  payment  ot 
performing  fees  and  royalties  to  German 
composers  and  puolishers.  It  is  felt  that 
there  are  many  French,  Russian  and  British 
orchestral  works  deserving  attention,  and 
that  the  composers  and  publishers  of  these 
works  are  more  justly  entitled  to  financial 
rewards  at  the  hands  of  the  British.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  reported  that  French 
and  Russian  operas  are  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  repertoires  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian opera  houses,  so  the  Germans  have 
no  ground  for  complaint  at  the  treatment 
of  their  work  in  Great  Britain. 


With  a Victrola  every  home  can 
enjoy  the  world’s  best  music 

The  Victrola  is  the  “open  sesame”  which  admits  you 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  music  of  all  the  world. 

It  reveals  to  you  in  their  grandeur  the  musical  gems 
of  the  ages.  It  brings  to  you  the  art  and  personality  of 
the  most  famous  singers  and  instrumentalists.  It  pre- 
sents. an  endless  variety  of  melody  and  mirth  to  suit 

your  every  mood. 

That  is  the  charm  of  the 
Victfola,  and  right  in  your  own 
home  you  can  have  ready  access  to 
this  inexhaustible  supply  of  musical 
riches  and  enjoy  them  at  your 
pleasure. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola 
310  to  3200. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berlinet  firnmophone  Co.,  Montreal, 

Canadian  Distributors. 


How  Shall  I Form  A Club? 

By  MRS.  A.  J.  OSBORNE 


First  get  your  members.  How?  Very 
simply.  Three  people  with  a similar  pur- 
pose is  a nucleus.  If  they  are  en- 
thusiastic their  enthusiasm  will  spread, 
and  before  anyone  knows  it  the  club  has 
members  coming  to  it  from  everywhere. 

What  keeps  a club  together.  Unity  of 
purpose.  Unity  of  plan.  Unity  of  ex- 
perience. Unity  of  purpose  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  common  needs  of  all  who 
would  join  a music  club.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  they  want  to  go  ahead — to 
become  better,  to  develop  more  power 
through  broader  information.  Unity  of 
plan  is  shown  when  the  club  adopts  some 


special  work  for  the  season  and  sees  to 
it  that  every  week  marks  an  advance  in 
that  work.  Unity  of  experience  binds  the 
club  together.  A club  composed  of  a few 
pianists  of  the  virtuoso  type  and  a few 
amateurs  of  the  beginner  type  is  rarely 
successful.  The  more  homogeneous  the 
club  is  the  more  liable  it  is  to  hold  to- 
gether for  a considerable  time. 

Study,  however,  is  the  main  factor.  If 
the  members  feel  that  they  are  getting 
something  from  the  club  they  will  do  any- 
thing to  help  keep  up  the  club.  Aimless 
social  gatherings  never  produce  results 
which  lead  to  a really  good  musical  club. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher 

By  THOMAS  TAPER 
Price,  $1.50 

A most  important  work  for  ail  teachers 
who  aspire  to  conduct  their  profession  on 
lines  most  widely  approved  in  modern  music 
study.  Mr.  Tapper  shows  what  knowledge 
and  proficiency  the  teacher  must  have  and 
then  makes  clear  how  this  may  best  he  ob- 
tained. The  book  is  finely  hound  in  cloth 
and  comprises  2:14  pages. 

Young  Players’  Album 

72  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
Price,  50  cents 

Here  is  a veritable  feast  of  good  things 
for  the  young  player,  seventy-two  complete 
pieces,  more  than  are  to  he  found  in  any 
similar  volume,  and  every  one  attractive. 
These  pieces  are  in  all  styles,  chiefly  by 
modern  popular  writer,  and  largely  in  the 
second  grade,  none  exceeding  Grade  III. 
These  are  characteristic  pieces,  reveries, 
nocturnes,  dances  and  marches,  in  short, 
pieces  for  all  occasions.  The  volume  is 
handsomely  printed  from  special  large 
plates. 

Anthem  Offering 

A COLLECTION  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Single  Copy  25  Cents,  Prepaid 
$1.80  Per  Dozen,  Not  Prepaid 

The  seventh  volume  in  our  phenomenally 
successful  series  of  anthem  collections. 
Anthem  Offering  contains  seventeen  numbers, 
in  all  styles,  suited  to  various  occasions,  all' 
by  successful  writers.  Some  of  the  com- 
posers represented  are  Berwald,  Camp, 
Rockwell.  Roberts,  Meyer,  Blount,  Bird, 
Stults,  Stair  and  others.  In  general  ex- 
cellence this  collection  is  in  nowise  behind 
the  others.  It  is  fully  up  to  the  standard 
and  is  bound  to  become  popular. 


The  Standard  Violinist 

Twenty-Seven  Pieces  for 
Violin  and  Piano 

Price,  50  Cents 

This  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
Violin  and  Piano  music  ever  compiled.  Ii 
contains  many  more  pieces  than  one  usually 
finds  in  similar  collections,  and  there  is 
a larger  range  in  selection.  The  pieces  are 
of  all  styles  and  suited  to  all  possible  oc- 
casions. Tile  pieces  are  not  all  of  equal 
difficulty,  but  are  within  the  range  of  the 
average  good  player.  This  volume  should 
be  in  the  permanent  repertoire  of  every 
Violinist.  It  is  recommended  alike  to  the 
teacher,  student  and  player. 


Two  Part  Songs 

FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

Price,  50  Cents 

A collection  of  bright,  melodious  and 
singable  numbers  for  women's  voices, 
adapted  for  use  in  schools,  seminaries,  for 
high  school  choruses  and  for  women's 
clubs.  The  very  best  possible  material  has 
been  drawn  upon  in  tile  making  of  this 
book,  our  resources  for  this  purpose  being 
unexcelled.  The  best  standard  and  con- 
temporary writers  are  represented.  It  is  a 
bo'ok  of  convenient  size  in  the  usual  octavo 
form. 

The  Standard  Organist 

43  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 

Price,  50  cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  ever  published. 
The  pieces  are  all  good  and  interesting,  of 
intermediate  grade  and  moderate  length, 
written  in  all  styles  and  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses. Both  original  orgaji  pieces  and 
transcriptions  are  included  in  goodly  pro- 
portion. The  book  is  handsomely  printed 
from  special  large  plates. 


Juvenile  Musical  Poems 

By  CARO  SENOUR 
Price,  75  Cents 

This  is  a collection  of  twenty-nine  chil- 
dren's songs  with  words  and  music  by  Caro 
Senour.  These  songs  are  intended  for  the 
School,  Kindergarten  and  Home.  The  com- 
poser has  been  very  successful  in  interest- 
ing young  children,  and  these  songs  cannot 
fail  to  please.  They  are  varied  in  char- 
acter, covering  all  sorts  of  interesting  sub- 
jects. The  verses  are  bright  and  pleasing 
and  the  music  throughout  is  fitting  iu 
character,  always  tuneful  and  easy  to  sing. 


The  Standard  Vocalist 

50  Fine  Songs  for  50  Cents 

A large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
songs,  both  sacred  and  secular,  suited  to 
voices  of  average  compass.  This  is  a 
book  to  which  the  busy  singer  can  turn 
at  any  time  and  find  therein  a song  adapted 
for  almost  every  possible  demand.  The 
songs  are  chiefly  by  modern  and  contem- 
porary writers.  They  are  chiefly  of  inter- 
mediate grade,  and  well  suited  for  teaching 
purposes.  


A.  B.  C.  of  Piano  Music 

By  Mrs.  H.  B.  HUDSON 
Price,  50  cents 

A little  hook,  which  is  intended  to  pre- 
cede any  piano  method.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with 
the  piano  keys  before  taking  up  notation. 
After  the  hand  has  been  shaped  and  placed 
upon  the  keyboard,  the  voung  student  be- 
gins playing  at  once,  playing  from  large 
capital  letters  inst<  ad  of  from  notes.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  count  time,  yet  the 
pupil  is  able  to  form  melodies  and  become 
familiar  with  the  keys.  The  pages  are  all 
illustrated  and  the  exercises  have  appro- 
priate names. 


10  Five  Note  Recreations 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  Mrs.  C.  W.  KROGMANN.  Op.  110 
Price,  75  Cents 

These  excellent  little  teaching  pieces  are 
about  as  easy  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  Throughout  all  the  pieces  each 
hand  lies  in  the  five-finger  position.  In 
spite  of  the  technical  limitation  that  this 
places  upon  the  composer,  the  pieces  will 
he  found  to  be  decidedly  interesting  ana 
attractive.  They  are  in  their  various  char- 
acteristic rhythms  and  each  piece  is  ac- 
companied by  appropriate  verses  which 
may  be  sung  if  desired.  Mrs.  Krogmanu 
is  one  of  the.  best  known  writers  of  educa- 
tional pianoforte  pieces. 


Elementary  Piano  Technics, 

Op.  19 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  BLOSE 
Price,  60  cents 

A simple  elementary  work  of  technic,  one 
that  may  be  taken  up  in  the  early  stages  .of 
instruction,  including  five-finger  exercises, 
simple  chord  exercises,  and  arpeggios  in  al! 
tile  keys.  The  scales  receive  a very  com- 
prehensive treatment.  The  little  work  is 
thoroughly  practical,  giving  the  teacher  a 
new  choice  of  technical  material. 


STABAT  MATER.  Rossini. 

ETUDES  ELEGANTES  Fur  THE  PIANO- 
FORTE. Th.  Lack. 

CHRISTMAS  PRAISE  (Six  Carols).  II.  R. 
Staton. 

STFDIES  IN  FLORID  SONG  (FOR  ME- 
1 >1  I'M  COMPASS).  F.  W.  Root. 
PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  YOUNG  VIO- 
LINISTS. K.  II.  Aiqouni. 

EXERCISES  FOR  ACCURACY  IN  PIANO 
PLAYING.  G.  L.  Becker. 

MERRY  RHYMES  FOR  CHILDHOOD 
TIMES.  L.  A.  Bugbee-Davis. 

MUSICAL  PLAYING  CARDS. 

VERY  FIRST  DUETS. 


Operatic  Four-Hand 
Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

Operatic  transcriptions  for  four  hands  are 
particularly  effective,  since  it  is  usually 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  orchestral 
manner.  Our  new  volume  is  modeled  upon 
our  two  recent  collections  which  have  proven 
so  successful,  namely,  "Standard  Opera  Al- 
bum," for  piano  solo,  and  “Operatic  Selec- 
tions for  Violin  and  Piano.”  It  will  contain 
gems  from  all  the  standard  operas,  arranged 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  of  medium 
difficulty.  

Study  Pieces  in  Octaves 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  A.  SARTORIO.  Op.  1021 
Price,  $1.25 

A masterly  exemplification  of  modern 
octave  playing  for  students  of  intermediate 
or  somewhat  advanced  grades.  There  are 
eight  studies  in  all,  each  one  working  out 
some  particular  point.  Mr.  Sartorio's  work 
is  always  interesting  and  melodious,  hut 
in  studies  of  all  kinds  he  is  at  his  very 
best. 


WAGNER-LISZT  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 

CHOPIN’S  POLONAISES  FOR  THE  PI- 
ANOFORTE. 

REED  ORGAN  PLAYER. 

PRACTICAL  FINGER  EXERCISES,  Op. 
802.  Czerny. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  MASTERS.  G.  L. 
Spaulding. 

EASY  FOUR-HAND  PIECES.  E.  Kronke. 

RHYMING  TUNES  FOR  LITTLE  FI. AY- 
ERS. Hannah  Smith. 

MUSICAL  IMPRESSIONS  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  II.  \V.  Harris. 
CRUCIFIXION.  Stainer. 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano 
Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.50 

A score  of  the  foremost  keyboard  masters 
of  the  day  have  given  their  most  valuable 
ideas  upon  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
piano  study.  Accompanying  each  chapter  is 
a fine  portrait,  a concise  biography  and  test 
questions  in  Style,  Interpretation,  Expres- 
sion and  Technic,  handsomely  iionnd  in 
cloth.  Any  piano. lover  will  lie  delighted  to 
get  this  book ; three  hundred  pages  of  in- 
valuable ideas  from  world-famous  musical 
artists. 

Concentrated  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ALOIS  F.  LEJEAL 
Price,  $1.00 

A technical  work  for  more  advanced 
students,  to  be  used  in  daily  practice,  to 
foster  and  conserve  flexibility  of  the  fingers 
and  wrist,  insuring  perfect  evenness  of  touch 
and  smooth,  pearl-like  scale  playing.  All 
departments  of  technic  are  fully  covered  in 
condensed  logical  form. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

NEWEST  DANCE  ALBUM  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE. 

SONATINAS,  Vol.  II.  Kuhlau. 

SCENES  FROM  CHILDHOOD  Ixullak 
Op.  02  and  Op.  81. 

VIOLIN  STUDIES,  Op.  20,  Book  II. 
Kayser. 

PRACTICAL  METHOD,  Op.  240.  Book  III. 
Kohler. 

YOUNG  MUSICIANS  (Four  Hands). 
Schwalm. 

f>0  ETUDES  (Violin),  Op.  45.  Wohlfahrt. 
EASIEST  VELOCITY  STUDIES,  Op.  S3. 
Gurlitt. 

FORTY  DAILY  STUDIES  (Pianoforte), 
Op  337.  Czerny. 


IN  PRESS 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


For  Further  Information  About  New  Works  in  Press  See  “Publisher’s  Notes”  on  another  page  of  this  issue 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REQUISITES  FOR 

-THE  = 

MUSIC  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  NIANUALFOR  MUSICTEACH- 

CRS.  S 1 .00.  This  book  is  a compendium  of 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
to  yield  you  a larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 

Sefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I Oc  each, 
$1.00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (35 

records  with  stubs.)  25c.  A practice  1 method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts. 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  25c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

( Pad  of  100  slips  ) 15c.  Furnishing  a weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac- 
tice as  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100  ) 
25c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  ( Large  size  6x9,  package  of  50) 

25c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100  ) 1 5c.  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1 5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1 Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  ll  or  16  lines 
and  Vocal,  size  14x22  inches,  per  quire,  4 0c. 
(Postage  lie  extra.) 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8%  with  wide  spacing.  2 5c. 

BLANK  PROCRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 
or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 
DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  15c.  Parch- 
ment, 2 5c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8(4.  5c. 

MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6(4x1%  inches. 

1 Oc. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 
15,  50c. 

MUSIC  WRITINC  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1 5c. 

PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITINC  CARDS. 
50  for  35c,  100  for  50c,*500  f<  r S l.SO. 

Neatly  printed  in  either  Script,  Old  English  or 
Plain  Roman. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  One 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  S 1 .80;  2%x31/2,  $2.50;  3x1,  S3. 20. 

CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c  a 

sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards.  Post- 
paid, 1 2 cents.  Red,  blue  and  black  1 5c  a 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans- 
parent.) Per  package,  poslpnid,  1 5c;  the  same, 

1 2 yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  1 0 c;  the  same,  4 
yards  in  a roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXES. 
For  holding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  sheet 
music,  height  3y2  inches.  By  express,  not  pre- 
paid, 2 5c 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
manilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c.  The  best 
rope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre- 
paid, $ 1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $1.25  to  SI  0,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substantial 
weight,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5. 
The  same  in  silver,  net,  postpaid,  S3, 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARDS. 
5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times  A list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make, 
no  bell,  $2.25;  with  bell,  $3.35.  Foreign 
make,  no  bell,  $2.50;  with  hell,  S3. SO.  J. 
T.  I.,,  no  hell,  $3.00;  with  hell,  $4.25. 
Transportation,  3'2c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro- 
nomes. postpaid,  50c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14%  inches, 
black,  brown  and  wine,  S 1 . 1 0;  15%  inches 
long,  $ 1 .32  Seal  Grain,  1;>%  inches,  colors: 
black  or  brown,  $ 1 .42.  Same,  lines  and  bound, 
$2. 1 5.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  FOLIOS.  W ith  strings  for  tying  ends, 

65c.  The  same  with  heavier i - ,i.  - leatln  > 

back,  handles  lor  carrying,  9 5c  postpaid,  net. 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet,  music  size, 
$1.50  to  $?-00.  Full  sheet  music  size.  $3 
to  $4.50.  Postpaid  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  $ 1 0 to  $2  8.  Send  for 
list. 

MUSIC  STAND5.  84c  to  $ 1 .60,  postpaid. 
Send  for  list. 

Bet  us  send  free  a copy  of  our  cataloqur, 
"Music  Teachers'  Handbook"  c> intainlnff  descrip- 
tion of  above,  and  lists  and  pries  on  Busts, 
Plaques,  Jewelry,  Medals,  Pitch  Pipes,  Forks, 
Kinder-symphony  Instruments. 
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THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House  for 
Teachers,  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  Music 


■ “ r . , ■ stocks  of  music.  The  most  liberal  “ON  SALE”  plan.  Anything 

The  best  seleif‘e^nsclt  °cnke  °rf  published  by  us  sent  freely  on  inspection  at  our  regular  low 

Professional  Rates.  The  best  discounts  and  terms. 

THE  MOST  MODERN  TEACHING  PUBLICATIONS  IN  MUSIC 

FOUND  IN  THE  STUDIOS  OF  EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 


PRIMER  OF 
FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

By  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a primer;  it  is 
a compact  musical  encyclopaedia,  the  subject 
matter  being  presented  not  alphabetically  but 
progressively,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  ot 
music  and  ending  with  a tabulated  summary 
of  Musical  History,  each  subject  being  ex- 
plained through  the  medium  of  a series  of  prac- 
tical questions  and  answers  covering  the 
Elements  of  Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales, 
Intervals,  Chords,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 


STANDARD  GRADED  COURSE  OF 
STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

10  Grades  10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every  purpose.  1 he 
Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the  Presser  house,  but  imitated  more 
than  any  other  system  or  work  ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  im- 
proved constantly.  It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the 
greatest  variety  from  the  best  composers..  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

MORE  THAN  A MILLION  COPIES  SOLD 


BATCHELL0R  MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 

By  D.  BATCHELLOR  and  C.  LANDON 
Prico,  $1.50 

A concise,  practical  manual,  a logical  exposi- 
tion jf  the  art  of  teaching  music  to  the  young 
in  a pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 

This  method  uses  various  devices  to  . awaken 
and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  little  child.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  the  subject  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child’s  mind,  largely  in 
the  spirit  of  play.  There  are  a number  of  rote 
songs  ; also  music  for  marching,  drills,  etc. 
ONLY  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN  METHOD 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  cents 

A book  for  the  veriest  beginner  planned  along  modern 
lines,  proceeding  logically,  step  by  step,  mating  everything 
plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is  fresh  and 
attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used_ 
Special  features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and 
answers.  _ _ . 

LATEST  AND  BEST  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


MASTERING  THE 
SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS 

B,  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Prit«,  SI  25 

This  work  con  cams  all  the  necessary  prac- 
tice material  fully  written  out,  carefully 
graded  and  explained,  also  very  extensive 
new  and  original  material,  making  it  the 
strongest,  clearest  work  of  its  kind  for  the 
very  young  beginner,  as  well  as  the  highly 
advanced  student.  It  may  be  used  with 
any  student,  at  any  age,  with  any  method. 

A REAL  NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  SUCCESS 


TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC 

By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

In  Four  Books  Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

PART  I— The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II— The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  of  Bril- 
liant Passages).  _ , 

PART  III— Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  School). 

PART  IV— School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a complete 
technic  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity;  embodying  all  the 
ripened  musical  experiences  of  its  distinguished  author. 

GREATEST  TECHNICAL  WORKof  MODERN  TIMES 


A SYSTEM 

OF  TEACHING  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

of  University  of  ‘Pennsylvania 

PRICE.  - $1.25  . , , 

The  standard  textbook  of  musical  theory. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  interesting 
and  comprehensible  way,  the  mass  of  facts  and 
rules  which  make  up  the  art  of  harmony.  For 

clas^  or  self-instruction. 

Key  to  Harmony,  Price  50  Cents 
CONCISE  AND  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD 


SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious  annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of  the  pianoforte.  n 
practically  every  volume  of  Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem. 
Mr.  Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly.  All  the  popular 
Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known  are  represented,  compiled  in  an  at- 
tractive and  convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the  studies  that 
contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the  world’s  great  pianists. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  STUDIES 


BEGINNERS’ 

PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 

By  GEO.  E.  WHITING  PRICE,  $1.00 

This  volume  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year’s 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  The  exercises 
progress  by  easy  stages  through  the  keys. 
Pedaling  is  treated  in  a clear  and  exhaustive 
manner  There  are  no  dry  exercises  or  studies. 
Genuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the 
very  beginning  and  a foundation  is  laid  for 
practical  church  playing. 

PRACTICAL  PIPE  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 


COMPLETE  SCHOOLof  TECHNIC 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  ISIDOR  PHILLIP  Price,  $1.50 

The  last  word  from  the  great  living  authority.  _ M.  Phillip 
is  the  leading  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  in  the  Pans 
Conservatoire,  and  this  work  embodies  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  both  as  teacher  and  player  M Phillip  is  ad- 
vanced in  thought  and  methods,  thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
times.  This  work  may  be  used  in  Daily  Practice. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXHAUSTIVE,  PRACTICAL 


ROOT’S  TECHNIC 
AND  ART  OF  SINGING 

o rf^Sc  te  ml  tic  Mel\V < Td  s ° " 'l  B R E DER  1C  W.  ROOT 

-Methodical  8 ght-Singing.  Op.  21. 

Three  Leys,  each  - - - 

Introductoiy  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture 
Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each 
Scales  and  Vari'us  Exercises  for  the 
Voice.  Op.  27  - - 

Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Op.  2U  - 
Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic 
Method.  Op.  28  - - - " 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23  - 

VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song  - 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


$0.50 

1.00 

.50 

.60 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 


THE  MODERN  PIANIST 

By  MARIE  PRENTNER  - - Price,  $1.50 

The  author  was  a graduate  of,  and  the  ablest  assistant  for 
many  years  to,  Theo.  Leschetizky.  This  edition  issued  with 
his  unqualified  endorsement.  The  Leschetizky  system  has 
made  more  great  artists  than  any  other:  1 aderewski,  Essip- 
off  Hambourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  I rentner, 
Slivinski,  Sieveking.  It  forms  a complete,  comprehensive 
and  extremely  practical  treatise  of  piano  technic. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD 


STANDARD  HISTORY  orMUSIC 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  Price,  $1.25 

A thoroughly  practical  textbook  told  in  story 
form.  So  clear  a child  can  understand  every 
word_so  absorbing  that  adults  are  charmed 
with  it.  All  difficult  words  “self-pronounced.” 
ISO  excellent  illustrations,  map  of  musical  Eu- 
rope, 400  test  questions,  250  pages.  Strongly 
bound  in  maroon  cloth,  gilt  stamped.  Any 
teacher  may  use  it  without  previous  experience. 
PERMANENTLY  ADOPTED  BY  FOREMOST  TEACHERS 


CATALOGS 


of  any  class  of  musical  publications  sent 
free  upon  application.  Wc  have,  and  aie 
constantly  making  real  “Teachers  Aid 
catalogues.  Our  specialties  are  Piano  Compositions  and  Studies,  Songs 
and  Vocal  Studies,  Works  on  Theory  and  Musical  Literature,  and  Co  - 

lections  of  Music.  . , , , , • i • u r 

The  Presser  “System  of  Dealing  is  thoroughly  explained  in  all  ot 

our  general  catalogs.  , , . , 

Special  suggestions  and  advice  arc  freely  given  by  private  corres- 
pondence by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 


THE  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

By  E.  J.  MYER  Price,  $1.00 

Designed  to  be  the  most  direct  and  helpful 
work  of  its  type  and  scope.  Mr.  E.  J.  Myer 
has  embodied  in  his  new  work  the  experience  of 
a lifetime.  Practical  exercises  a feature  of  this 
work.  It  contains  also  numerous  cuts  made 
from  photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
work.  These  illustrations  make  the  work  of 
the  pupil  much  more  simple  and  secure. 


Small  and  large  orders  receive  exactly  the 
same  painstaking  attention.  All  or  any 
part  of  the  trade  ot  every  teacher  and  school  is  solicited. 


Headquarters  for  Everything  Metronomes,  Leather  Satchels 

and  Rolls,  Musical  Pictures  and  Post  Cards,  Blank  Paper  and  Books,  Record  ’1  ablets,  etc. 


Accounts  Are  Solicited 

>1  is  solicited.  anaiconvv— 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  ^^SHMESIirAP^Rruli?E books  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 


No. 

8050  Angel's  Refrain,  The  (Vio- 

lin Obbligato),  A.  Geibel 

8051  do  do 

6989  Angel’s  Song.  .A.  P.  Loud 
5249  Away  in  a Manger,  Op.  7, 

No.  2.  . .E.  N.  Anderson 
4148  Before  the  Shepherds  (Vio- 
lin and  ’Cello)..  .Sudds 
4488  Bells  of  Bethlehem.  .Tracy 
4488a  Bells  of  Bethlehem  (Vio- 
lin Obbligato)  ....Tracy 
4705  Bells  of  Bethlehem.  .Tracy 
4705a  Bells  of  Bethlehem  (Vio- 
lin Obbligato)  ....Tracy 
1855  Brightest  and  Best. Clarke 

12250  Calm  on  the  List’ning 

Ear  of  Night.  .Thomson 

12251  do  do 

2623  Christ  Is  Born Louis 

3705  Christmas  Morn.  . . Wooler 
4456  do  do 

8760  Christmas  Night. C.  Minetti 
7035  Christmas  Pastoral.Pontius 
2346  Christmas  Song  . A.  Adam 
4986  Come  and  Worship  . Dressier 

12247  Dawn  of  Hope Shelley 

12248  do  do 

12249  do  do 

5358  do  do 

2869  Gift,  The  . A.  H.  Behrend 
5406  do  do 

8066  Gloria  In  Excelsis. A.  Geibel 

8067  do  do 

12244  Glorious  Morn.  .Neidlinger 

12245  do  do 

12246  do  do 

12242  Glory  to  God. ...  Edwards 

12243  do  do 

5330  Glory  to  God... A.  Rotoli 
5321  do  do 

5362  do  do 

9230  Glory  to  God.R.  M.  Stults 


SOLOS  IN  SHEET  FORM 


Price 

Low  .50 
Low  .50 
Med.  .50 

Med.  .30 

High  .50 
High  .50 

High  .60 
Med.  .50 

Med.  .50 
Med.  .40 


High 

Low 

Med. 

High 

Med. 


.60 

.60 

.35 

.50 

.50 


High  .50 
Low  .50 
Med.  .20 
Med.  .50 
High  .60 
Med.  .60 
Low  .60 
Low  .60 
Med.  .30 
Low  .40 


Med. 

Low 


.51 

.50 


High  .60 
Med.  .60 


Low 

High' 


.60 

.60 


Low  .60 
High  .75 
Med.  .75 
Low  .75 
High  .60 


No. 

8046 

8047 

12240 

12241 
3703 

3703 

8048 

8049 
5246 

4150 


5348 

5375 

6436 

6994 

6570 

7437 

8068 


9232 

9231 

7526 

5432 

5317 

5838 

5839 
5434 

5395 

5359 

3708 

5245 


Hail  Glorious  Morn  (Vio- 
lin Obbligato)  .A.  Geibel 
do  do 

Hail  to  the  King.  Burleigh 
do  do 

Heralds  of  Heaven  (Violin 
Obbligato)  ...Schneeker 
do  do 

In  Old  Judea  (Violin  Ob- 
bligato)   A.  Geibel 

do  do 

It  Came  Upon  the  Mid- 
night Clear  . . . .Lansing 
Little  Christmas  Song,  A 
(Duet  for  Sop.  and 

Bar.)  W.  Berger 

Lord  of  Ages,  The.E.  Holt 
do  do 

(O)  Lovely  Voices.  Ho  we 
My  Guiding  Star 

H.  ,T.  Wrightson 
(O)  Night  Divine. . Jordan 
Our  Saviour  and  King 

P.  H.  Brackett 
Sleep  Sweetly  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  (Violin  Ob- 
bligato)  A.  Geibel 

Song  of  Bethlehem. Minetti 
do  do 

Song  the  Angels  Sang, 

The R.  M.  Stults 

Star  of  Peace Parker 

do  do 

Wake  and  Sing.  ...  Salter 
do  do 

When  Heaven  Sang  to 

Earth  II.  Parker 

do  do 

do  do 

While  Shepherds. Gilchrist 
Wondrous  Story..  .Lemmel 


Price 


High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Med. 

High 

Low 


.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 


Higli  .50 


.15 

High  .50 
Med.  .50 
Med.  .50 

Med.  .40 
High  .50 

High  .50 


Low  .50 
High  .60 
Low  .60 

Med.  .50 
High  .60 
Med.  .60 
High  .50 
Med.  .50 

High  .75 
Med.  .75 
Low  .76 
High  .60 
Med.  .60 


ANTHEMS  IN  OCTAVO  FORM 


No. 

6031 

10510 

6226 

26 

10306 

6231 

6011 

10503 

6012 

6273 

10505 

6268 

6206 

10500 

6089 

10141 

10050 

5981 

10110 

10462 

5985 

5980 

6079 

10305 

6065 

10453 

10088 

10508 

10196 
10465 

10235 

6088 

76 

10354 
10607 

10228 

10355 

10197 
10137 
10374 


And  There  Were  Shepherds 

Chase 

Arise,  Shine  Roberts 


Behold,  I Bring  You.  .Berridge 
Behold,  I Bring  You. . . Crament 
Behold,  I Bring  You..  . Eastham 

Bethlehem  Spencer 

Bethlehem’s  Plain  Wodell 

Break  Forth  Into  Joy..  .Harris 
Break  Forth  Into  Joy. Berridge 

Bright  and  Joyful Williams 

Brightest  and  Best Little 

Brightest  and  Best Buclc 

Brightest  and  Best 

Rubin  stein -Dressier 
Calm  on  the  Listening..  .Bridge 

Child  Jesus  Came Scott 

Christ  the  Lord Dressier 

Christmas  Hearts  Tourjoe 

Come  and  Worship  . ...  Dressier 
Come  Christians. . Hilton-Turvey 
Coming  of  the  King,  The 

(New)  Stults 

First  Christmas  Morn.  .Newton 

For  Unto  You Trowbridge 

Glory  to  God Rotoli 

Glory  to  God Eastham 

Golden  Star,  The  Scott 

Hail  to  the  Lord’s  Anointed 

(New)  Stults 

Hark!  th?  Angels Tmirjee 

Hark  What  Mean  Those  Holy 

Voices  Neidlinger 

He  Shall  Be  Great.  . . .Lansing 
Holy  Night!  (Wome  n’s  Voices) 
Adnm-Warhurst 
How  Grand  and  How  Bright 

(Unison)  Clarke 

In  the  Vineyard.  Carol  Scott 
It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight 

Clear  Sullivan 

It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight 

Clear  Berwald 

Jesus  Christ  To-day  is  Born 
Marzo 

Joy  to  the  World!  . .Berwald 

Light  of  Life Brackett 

Message  of  the  Bells...  Blount 
Message  of  Christmas. . Lansing 
Nazareth  (Women’s  Voices) 

Gounod -Wiirlmrst 


Price 

.16 

.13 

.15 

.15 

.05 

.15 

.10 

.12 

.16 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.05 

.15 

.05 

.18 

.05 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.20 

.05 

.15 

.15 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.10 


No. 

6035  “Noel”  Newcomb 

6279  O Come  to  My  Heart . Brackett 
5979  O Little  Babe  of  Bethlehem 

Stults 

6091  O Little  Town.  Wilbur 

6090  O’er  Bethlehem’s  Hill. ...  Scott 

6069  Rejoice  Greatly  Berridge 

6034  Ring  the  Bells Loud 

10352  Shepherds  o’er  Their  Flocks 

Dressier 

10449  Shout  the  Glad  Tidings  (New) 
Brackett 

10463  Shout  the  Glad  Tidings  (New) 
Morrison 

10099  Shout  the  Glad  Tidings 

Rockwell 

6 Sing,  O Heavens  Tours 

5951  Sing,  O Heavens Simper 

10304  Sing,  O Heavens 

Ha  ndel-Eastham 

10146  Sing,  O Heavens  Grant 

6208  Sing,  O Heavens Solly 

6002  Star  of  Bethlehem,  The.  Adam's 
6014  Star  of  Peace,  The . Parker-Smith 

10364  Stars  All  Bright Spence 

10182  There  Were  In  the  Same  Coun- 
try   Bohannan 

6013  There  W:re  Shepherds. ...  Gaul 
5973  There  Were  Shepherds 

MacDiugall 

10461  There  Were  Shepherds  (New) 

Staton 

10353  There  Ware  Shepherds ..  Stults 
77  There  Were  Shepherds. Ambrose 

6239  There  Were  Shepherds. . Wright 
10506  Thare  Were  Shepherds  ..  Marks 
10511  There  Were  Shepherds ...  Slinn 
6072  Through  the  Still  Air.  ...Allen 
10211  To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is 

Born  Brackett 

6016  Unto  You  a Saviour.  . . .Watson 
10207  We  Have  Seen  His  Star.  .Clare 
10218  What  Sounds  are  Those.  . Bird 
10502  When  Christ  Was  Born.cimffin 

6064  While  Shepherds  Goodrich 

10356  While  Shepherds  Morrison 

23  While  Sh'pherds  Watched.  Best 
10501  While  Shepherds  Watched 

Burleigh 

10504  While  Shepherds  Holden 

10509  While  Shepherds Percippe 


Price 

.12 

.15 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.20 

.15 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.05 

.08 

.05 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.05 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.13 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.05 

.20 

.12 

.12 


CANTATAS  FOR  CHURCH  USE 


THE  HOLY  NIGHT.  By  Lucien  G.  Chaffin. 

Price,  50  Cents 

THE  MORNING  STAR.  By  John  S.  Camp. 
Price,  50  Cents 


CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO.  By  W.  Gilchrist. 
Price,  75  Cents 


COMPLETE  CHRISTMAS  SERVICES  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


WITH  JOYFUL  SONG. 

JOY  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

GLAD  TIDINGS. 

Single  copies.  5c.  Per  dozen  (prepaid)  55c. 
Per  hundred,  $4.00 

New— CHRISTMAS  PRAISE-Six  Carols. 

By  I I.  M.  Stetson 

A sample  (or  a 1 vvo-ceot  Stamp,  price  in  quantity 
as  above.  All  four  of  the  above  for  5 cents  in  stamps. 


Short  Christmas  Contata  for  Y o u n " People 
SANTA  CLAUS’  PARTY 
By  Louis  F.  Gottsclialk 
10c.  per  copy,  $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid 

CHRISTMAS  TOY  SYMPHONY 

By  H.  D.  Hewitt 

Price,  shert  music  form,  piano  80  cents; 
all  instruments,  $1.50 


, t,Inra^tit!°.n  ‘°  'm  a^°V  lis\of  °ur  own  publications  we  have  a large  and  complete 
stock  of  Christmas  Music  for  the  Sund  y-school  and  Choir;  Solos,  Duets,  Quartets, 
Anthems,  Carols,  Services  and  Cantatas.  y ' 


All  sent  on  Selection  at  our  usual  liberal  discounts 


| THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.  Philadelphia8’  D'!ler8’ 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


( Children' s Department— 

Auntie’s  Part  in 

Dear  Auntie: — I’m  very  young,  you 
will  say,  to  be  writing  you  this  letter 
and  I fear  you  will  think  I am  ungrate- 
ful, if  not  downright  impertinent;  but, 
Auntie  dear,  there  are  some  things  about 
music  lessons  and  practicing  that  you 
do  not  understand.  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
the  straight  plain  facts  in  my  case,  be- 
cause Cousin  Delia  complained  in  her 
last  letter  to  you  of  my  slovenly  ways 
of  practicing. 

First  of  all,  would  you  like  to  sit  on  a 
hard  slippery  bench  at  least  four  inches 
too  high,  to  run  your  sewing  machine? 
I know  the  bench  looks  stylish,  but  it’s 
too  hard  and  too  high  and  it  makes  me 
so  uncomfortable  I can’t  pretend  to  work 
the  way  I should. 

What  I need,  and  you  would  see  it 
plainly  enough  if  you  had  to  do  three 
hours  a day  on  it,  is  a chair  with  a back 
and  a sane  seat.  You  have  read  how 
fussy  some  of  the  artists  are  over  their 
seats,  some  of  them  even  carry  their  own 
chairs  or  stools  or  benches,  and  I don’t 
blame  them  or  any  one  for  making  a 
fuss  over  a piano  stool  that’s  uncom- 
fortable. Really,  Auntie,  it  isn’t  the 
practicing  itself  but  these  little  outside 
things  which  keep  me  away  from  the 
piano.  I might  just  as  well  say  it  now 
— I m not  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
piano  either.  I know  it’s  yours  and  that 
it  was  once  expensive  and  beautiful,  but 
it’s  beyond  hope  of  keeping  in  tune;  it’s 
half  a tone  lower  than  teacher’s  piano 
and  it  rattles  in  every  joint  when  I use 
the  pedals. 

Delia  says  when  the  house  was  re- 
built that  the  piano  was  stored  in  the 
mill  over  the  river  and  that  it  stayed 
there  three  years.  If  the  poor  piano 
could  talk  it  would  send  up  groans  of 
misery,  because  it  is  just  as  much  too 
hot  and  dry  ’now  as  it  was  too  damp  and 
cold  in  the  mill;  for  Delia  will  have  the 
steam  on  full  force  and  the  piano  is  only 


Music’s  Debt 

A rather  violent  attack  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dance  appeared  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  London  Times , in  which  the 
author  insisted  that  while  the  older  com- 
poser certainly  appropriated  certain 
dance  forms  they  robbed  them  of  the 
“dance”  element  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  dance,  he  contended,  might  be  a 
means  to  an  end;  it  was  never  an  end  in 
itself.  “Allemande,  sarabande,  gavot. 
minuet,  and  all  the  rest  might  be  built 
up  into  the  new  complex  structure  of 
the  suite;  but  the  artistic  life  of  one 
and  all  depended  on  the  more  or  less 
complete  repudiation  of  their  birthright.” 

The  article  in  the  Times  created  some 
discussion  which  was  later  carried  into 
The  Music  Student,  to  which  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fuller-MaitlancI,  formerly  music  critic  to 
the  Times  and  editor  of  the  revised 
Grove’s  Dictionary,  contributed.  He  an- 
swered the  above  argument  in  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  way : 

“It  is  perfectly  true,  of  course,  that 
artistic  music  did  appropriate  the  dance- 
forms  of  its  time,  and  gave  them  a new 
life,  quite  apart  from  natural  dancing; 
but  in  these  latter  days  the  art  of  the 
dance  has  made  the  aptest  retort  that 
could  lie  imagined,  by  taking  musical 
works  often  unconnected  with  dancing, 
and  illustrating  them  in  the  dance.  I be- 
lieve this  to  be  due.  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  who,  when  she 
first  came  to  England,  professed  to  dance 
poetry  and  pictures,  but  not  music;  it 
was  pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  and  elswhere  that  there  was  a new 
field  for  her  energies  in  the  dance- 
measures  of  the  classical  composers.  At 
first,  a valse  or  two  of  Chopin  were  the 
only  musical  compositions  she  essayed, 


-Continued  from  page  84.0) 

Mildred’s  Music. 

a foot  from  the  radiator.  For  my  part 
I don’t  see  why  people  should  expect  a 
piano  to  stand  more  than  a human  being 
—teacher  has  told  me  that  they  are  so 
delicate  in  construction  and  so  sensitive 
to  heat  and  cold. 

Of  course  I know  it  would  be  too 
much  to  ask  you  for  a new  piano  now, 
because  you  do  love  yours  even  though 
you  did  store  it  in  a mill;  but  really, 
Auntie  dear,  pianos  do  wear  out  just 
like  shoes  and  other  things. 

Delia  complains  about  my  not  practic- 
ing in  the  evening,  I would  if  the  light 
was  good,  but  what  can  one  see  from  a 
glaring  ceiling  light ; a desk  lamp  costs 
little  enough  compared  with  the  use  I 
would  get  out  of  it  and  it  could  be 
easily  adjusted  over  the  top  so  the  glare 
would  come  in  the  right  place.  I tell  you. 
Auntie,  it  is  these  little  things  that  make 
us  want  to  practice. 

I have  a real  longing  for  a place  to 
keep  my  music,  it  is  in  the  piano  bench 
now  where  Delia  keeps  her  gloves  and 
veils  and  its  getting  most  awfully  torn. 
Auntie,  if  I can’t  have  a new  piano  can’t 
I have  a place  all  my  own  to  put  my 
music.  I believe  I would  love  it  more 
if  it  were  clean  and  not  torn. 

I am  getting  along  beautifully.  I 
played  at  the  last  recital  and  I know  you 
would  have  been  proud  of  your  niece, 
I m so  glad  you  are  to  let  me  take  les- 
sons this  summer,  for  I lose  so  much 
in  the  long  vacation.  Teacher  says  I am 
ready  for  a Beethoven  sonata:  how  glad 
I shall  be.  I just  know  it  will  feel  like 
walking  into  some  grand  and  solemn 
temple.  Teacher  says  Beethoven  is  next 
to  Bach  and  I’m  so  glad  I don’t  “hate 
Bach”  as  some  of  the  girls  do,  for  his 
music  is  a temple  too.  I’m  not  complain- 
ing, Auntie,  I’m  telling  you  that’s  all. 

Your  devoted  niece, 

Mildred. 

to  the  Dance 

but  as  she  went  on  new  possibilities 
were  discovered,  and  various  followers 
in  her  footsteps  enlarged  the  borders  by 
attempting  to  dance  whole  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  and  various  long  compositions 
which  did  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  cry 
aloud  for  saltatory  illustration. 

“Miss  Maud  Allan’s  experience  as  a 
musician  gave  special  beauty  to  her  ver- 
sions of  things  like  Mendelssohn’s  Spring 
Song  and  Schubert’s  Moment  Musical  in 
F minor,  in  all  of  which  the  details  of 
the  musical  phrase  found  an  exact  and 
appropriate  counterpart  in  the  gestures 
of  the  dancer.  Neither  here  nor  in  those 
productions  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Ballet,  which  deal  with  music  of  estab- 
lished fame,  was  the  smallest  trace  of 
artistic  irreverence  to  be  perceived. 

“The  Carnaval  of  Schumann,  as  danced 
at  Covent  Garden,  had  not  a quaver  in- 
terpolated or  taken- out;  it  had  only  un- 
dergone the  process  of  transformation 
from  the  pianoforte  to  the  orchestra. 
Speaking  personally,  the  dancing  of  this 
and  the  performance  of  Karsavina  and 
Nijinski  of  Weber’s  Invitation  d la  Valse 
taught  me  so  many  things  in  the  way  of 
rhythm  that  I shall  never  hear  either  of 
the  compositions  played  without  pictur- 
ing the  dance.  At  Mme.  Pavlova’s  first 
visit  to  the  Palace  Theatre  she  was  oc- 
companied  by  a troupe  of  dancers  whose 
execution  of  a mazurka  was  a revela- 
tion to  most  people ; no  one  with  any 
spark  of  the  artistic  temperament  could 
play  a mazurka  of  Chopin,  after  seeing 
them,  exactly  as  he  had  been  content  to 
play  it  before.  Surely  here  is  a benefit 
to  music  which  the  dance,  and  the  dance 
alone,  can  give.” 
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CONSERVATORIES 
AND  TEACHERS 


LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN  OF  MEM- 
ORY. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Director 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Highest  grade  instruction  under  faculty  of  artist 
teachers.  A gathering  place  for  advanced 
students  who  intended  to  study  abroad. 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Michigan.  Audi- 
torium seating  5000.  Concerts  by  world  s artists 
and  organizations.  Chorus  of  300.  Orchestra  of 
50.  Splendid  women’s  gymnasium.  Fall  term 
commences  September  28. 

Send  for  Announcement. 

CHARLES  A.  SINK,  A.B.,  Secretary 
1200  Maynard  Street 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music 
and  Dramatic  Art 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bracken,  President 

Assisted  by  eminent  faculty  of  SO  artists. 
Offers  to  prospective  students  courses  of 
study  based  upon  the  best  modern  educa- 
tional principles.  Diplomas  and  degrees 
conferred.  Many  free  advantages. 

Students  May  Enter  at  Any  Time 

For  particulars  address  Secretary,  Box 
44  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


EFFA  ELLIS 

Teaching  System 

KEYBOARD,  HARMONY 
and  MELODY  BUILDING 


Effa  Ellis  Perfield  will  be  pleased  to  give  a 
free  private  interview  to  any  Mother,  Mu- 
sic Teacher  or  School  Teacher  interested 
in  music.  Pupils  and  teachers  examined  in 
harmony  and  certificates  issued. 


kEFFA  ELLIS  PERFIELD 

i McClurg  Bldg.,  218  So.  Wabash,  Chicago,  111. 


Names  of  authorized  Normal  Teach- 
ers sent  upon  request.  New  address 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 

Director 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Dramatic  Art,  Har- 
mony, Public  School  Music,  Theory  and 
Business  Training.  Fall  term  opens  Sep- 
tember 1.  For  catalog  address: 

Sec.,  Box  8,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  


Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory 

Elias  Day,  Dir.  Frank  A.  Morgan,  Mgr. 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public 
School  Music  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  _ ‘It  is 
different.”  Catalog  explains.  Ask  for  it. 

KATE  JORDAN  HEWETT,  Sec. 

Box  K,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  - Chicago,  III. 


Private  Teachers 

who  can  qualify  for  Associate  Faculty  Membership 

in  the  Western  Conservatory  may  offer  their  pupils 
regular  Conservatory  Advantages  at  Home,  w ith  Cer- 
tificate, Catalogue,  etc.,  instead  of  merely  giving 
lessons”  and  then  ‘‘more  lessons^  Great  ad- 
vantage.  For  particulars  ivntc  to 
Pres.  E.  H.  SCOTT  Mailers  Bldg  , Chicago 


BY  GRACE  BUSENBARK. 


CHICAGO 


CONSERVATORIES 

SCHOOLS-TEACHERS 


WESTERN 


We  learn  our  pieces  in  bits  at  a time; 
by  phrases,  or  measures,  or  half-pages, 
but  when  learned  do  we  always  feel  'that 
the  piece  is  welded  together  in  a strong 
chain  of  melody  and  harmony  with  no 
weak  links  liable  to  break  from  loss  of 
memory?  In  order  to  make  your  pieces 
proof  against  such  breaking,  examine  each 
link  carefully  as  trainmen  do  each  wheel 
and  section  of  the  train  before  starting 
on  the  journey. 

Divide  the  piece  to  be  memorized  into 
sections  of  about  four  measures,  accord- 
ing to  the  phrasing,  and  test  thoroughly 
your  knowledge  and  ability  to  play  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  these  sections. 
Be  able  to  tell  to  someone  the  notes, 
chords  or  accidentals,  of  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  the  sections,  or  to  write 
them  without  the  music. 

Also  be  able  to  start  the  piece  from 
memory  at  any  one  of  these  links  in 
the  chain.  It  is  good  practice  to  return 
to  the  piece  in  question  after  work  upon 
another  piece  or  etude — or  after  some 
other  occupation — and  to  see  if  you  can 
play  the  piece  starting  from  any  phrase 
or  section.  Of  course  the  piece  must  be 
gone  straight  through  in  its  entirety 
several  times  after  each  link  has  been 
tested  separately  so  that  a concept  of  the 
whole  may  be  held  in  the  mind,  but  1 
have  found  that  a feeling  of  security  and 
sureness  is  gained  by  this  drill  in  analys- 
ing the  component  parts  of  a composition. 
One  feels  that  even  if  his  memory  should 
somehow  unaccountably  fail  him  at  the 
recital  yet  nothing  serious  will  happen  to 
his  piece— that  he  can  grasp  it  again  at 
the  nearest  link — since  all  the  links  of  the 
chain  are  familiar. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 

Chicago’s  Foremost  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public  School  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  75  eminent  artists.  _ Super- 
Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for  colleges.  Desirable  Dormitory  Accommodations.  Diplomas 


and  Degrees.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  Pres. 


For  Catalog  and  general  information  address 

671  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 

Piano — Voice — Violin— Theory— Public  School  Music 

Special  Training  Department  for  Teachers  Public  School  Class  Limited  Account  of  Practice  School 

PUPILS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

Sixty  Teachers.  Ideal  Equipment.  Dormitory  Facilities.  For  Catalog  and  Programs,  Address 

J.  B.  HALL,  Business  Manager,  OHIO  BLDG.,  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


THE  MARY  WOOD  CHASE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSICAL  ARTS 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  DIRECTOR — Author  of  “Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic.” 

Eighth  Season  Opens  September  14,  1914 

Endorsed  by  musicians  as  one  of  the  foremost  American  Schools  for  training  professional  students.  _ Its 
graduates  are  holding  high  salaried  positions  in  prominent  Schools  of  Music,  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Its  artist  students  are  playing  with  success  with  famous  American  Orchestras  and  other  well  known  organi- 
zations. Artists  of  international  reputation  at  the  head  of  every  department.  Year  Book  furnished  upon 
request.  Address  the  Secretary,  E.  H.  LOGAN,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


Special  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 
BROS.  EPSTEIN 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Olivo  Sts.,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 


Beethoven  Conservatory 


A PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

tty  M.  G.  EVANS  Price,  50  Cents 

This  is  by  far  the  best  primer  ever  issued.  It  is 
modern,  thoroughly  practical  and  comprehen- 
sive in  all  respects.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of 
a catechism,  the  information  being  conveyed 
through  a series  of  questions  and  answers. 
THEODORE  PRK99ER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


CHERUBINI  AND  CESAR 
FRANCK. 

An  Eton  College  boy  once  said  of  Dr. 
Temple,  head  master  of  Eton  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  “He’s 
a beast;  but  a just  beast,”  and  the  saying 
might  hold  good  of  Cherubini.  Perhaps 
the  Paris  Conservatory  never  produced 
a more  brilliant  group  of  musicians  than 
durging  the  long  period  that  Cherubini 
was  its  head— and  none  greater  than 
Cesar  Franck,— but  he  was  a great  dis- 
ciplinarian. It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  he  refused  Liszt  as  a pupil  because 
he  was  “too  young.”  The  following  inci- 
dent related  by  Vincent  d’lndy  in  his  life 
of  Cesar  Franck  gives  a further  proof  of 
Cherubini’s  rigid  regard  for  rules: 

“The  competition  for  pianoforte  in  1838 
gave  rise  to  a singular  incident  which  is 
worth  relating.  After  having  played  the 
work  selected — Hummel’s  A minor  con- 
certo—in  excellent  style,  young  Franck 
took  it  into  his  head,  when  it  came  to 
the  sight-reading  test,  to  transpose  the 
piece  that  was  put  before  him  to  the  third 
below,  playing  it  off  without  the  least  slip 
or  hesitation.  Such  exploits  were  not 
within  the  rules  of  the  competition,  and 
this  audacity  on  the  part  of  a pupil  of 
fifteen  and  a half  so  shocked  old  Cheru- 
bini, then  Director  of  the  Conservatoire, 
that  he  stoutly  declined  to  award  a first 
prize  to  the  lad,  although  he  deserved  it. 

“But  in  spite  of  his  red-tapism  and  dic- 
tatorial methods,  the  composer  of  Lodo'i- 
ska  was  not  really  unjust,  and  proposed 
to  the  jury  to  recommend  the  audacious 
pianist  for  a special  reward,  outside  all 
competition,  and  known  by  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  ‘Grand  Prix  d Hon- 
neur.’  This  is  the  only  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  such  a prize  has  been 
given  at  any  instrumental  competition  in 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.” 


Valparaiso  University 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Accredited 

VALPARAISO,  - - INDIANA. 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Piano, Voice, Violin,  Organ,  Theory  and  Public  School  Music. 
Students  may  attend  the  Music  School  and  also  take  the  regular  work  at  the  University. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  S20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room,  SI. 80  to  ?3.00  per  week. 

Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address  Henry  B.  Brown,  President,  orOliver  P.  Kinsey,  Vice  President, 
42ND  YEAR— STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  AT  ANY  TIME. 


BURROWES  COURSE  °STUDYIC 

Kindergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils — Satisfied  Parents— Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course,  AT'H  ARINE  BURROAVES 

also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to  1 TT /A IX i i N Lt'UEVrVVy  VV 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DETROIT  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A.,  President  FINEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  THE  WEST  42nd  Year 

gtnrlontc  max/  pnfpr  Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ, 
atuaerus  may  enter  xheoiy;  Public  School  Music>  etc.  Academic 

at  any  time  Department.  Send  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  H.  BELL,  Sec.  1013  Woodward  Avenue  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


WILLIAM  H PONTIUS,  Director  Departmeut  of  Musio.  CHARLES  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratory  and  DranmtioArt 
THE  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES  MAKE  THE 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Eiubtb  SI.,  S.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


Minneapolis, 

Minn. 


THE  RECOGNIZER  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1914 

Courses  In  all  branches  of  Music,  Oratory  aud  Dramatic  Art,  from  Elementary  to  Post  Graduate,  equal  iu  standard  to  similar 
courses  given  in  European  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Faoulty  of  Forty-four.  Each  depar tment  under  Masters  of 
wide  reputation.  Recital  Hall  seating  50(>.  Two-manual L pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  aud  opera.  School 
open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  auy  time. 


Seud  tor  IHuatruted  Catalog  E. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC-  established  i867. 


CLARA  BAUR,  Foundress 

Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  Throughout  the  Summer 

Elocution — MU  S I C — Languages 

Also  Special  Summer  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address 


MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Directress,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


DANA’S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fifth  year.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches.  I.essons  daily  and  private.  Fine  dormitories  for 
pupils.  Buildings  for  practice  (new).  Pure  water,  beautiful  city  and  healthy.  Not  a death  in  forty-four 
years  Superior  faculty.  Every  state  and  country  in  North  America  patronizes  the  school.  Fine  recital 
hall  with  an  orchestral  concert  and  soloists  every  Wednesday  night.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send 
for  64-pagc  catalogue  blue  book  and  historical  sketch  to  \\  M.  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  1 rest. 


MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAMS 

Voice  Production : Repertoire 

In  Europe  June  15th  to  Sept.  15th. 

Studio  Re-opens  October  1st 

Attention  will  be  given  to  all  letters  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Williams  In  Chicago. 

Information  furnished.  Prospectus  forwarded. 
Suite  405-6,  Kimball  Hall  CHICAGO 


L.  ERNEST  WALKER 

Harmony  and  Counterpoint  MBnyii 

PIANO,  HARMONY,  EAR-TRAINING, 
COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION,  PRACTICAL 
MUSICIANSHIP,  TEACHERS’  COURSES 

Musical  Art  Building  - ST.  LOUIS,  Missouri 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


NEW  YORK 


! 


CONSERVATORIES 
AND  TEACHERS 


NEW  YORK 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 
MASTERFUL  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  EXPLANATORY  CATALOG 


VIRGIL  PIANO  CONSERVATORY 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  28th 

Foundational,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Technic,  Pedalling,  Interpretation,  Recitals 


FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


“Music  Teaches  Most  Exquisitely  the 
Ar'.  of  Development .” — D’Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY 

Lecturer  in  Music  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

PRIVATE  AND  CLASS  WORK  IN  PIANO, 
HARMONY,  ETC.,  RESUMED 
NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  23rd 
BOSTON  (Saturdays)  SEPTEMBER  26th 

NORMAL  CLASSES 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  7th 
BOSTON,  OCTOBER  10th 

Address  and  Studio 

NEW  YORK  - - 15  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

BOSTON  - - - 6 NEWBURY  STREET 


The  National 
Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America 

Incorporated  in  1885  and  chartered  in  1891  by 
Special  Act  of  Congress. 

Jeannette  M.  Thurber,  Found,  and  Pres. 

Established  for  the  thorough  education  of 
serious  students  in  music. 

The  Thirtieth  Scholastic  Year 

ADMISSION  DAILY 

For  further  information  address  the 
Secretary,  126  West  79th  St.,  New  York. 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

STUDENTS  QUALIFIED  AS  CONCERT  PIANISTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

RECENT  NOTICES  OF  MR.  PARSONS’  PUPILS: 

“Certainly  this  specialist  in  artistic  piano  playing  develops  individuality  in  his  pupils.’*  “r  rsons’ 
pupils  never  pound,  but  play  with  musical  touch,  skilful  pedaling,  repose  and  breadth  of  style.’  “Such 
teaching  needs  no  finishing  touches  in  Europe.”  “Feinne,  Redderman,  Kotlarsky,  and  the  othr  gave  a 
performance  which,  styled  a ‘pupils’  concert,’  might  well  have  been  called  an  ‘artist*’  recital.’’  — (N.  Y. 
Musical  Courier.)  “The  whole  performance  was  lifted  to  the  highest  level  of  pianoforte  poss:bilities  by 
these  masterly  players,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  all.” — (Advocate.) 

Apply  for  personal  instruction  to  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  STEINWAY  HALL, 

109  E.  14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICAL  AND  EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCY 
MRS.  BABCOCK 

/"YFFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
leges,  Conservatories,  Schools. 
Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


Granberry  Piano  School 

Teachers’  Training  Courses 
FAELTEN  SYSTEM.  Booklet 

CARNEGIE  HALL  - - NEW  YORK 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

bv  MAIL  with  Dr.  Wooler, 
" who  personally 

gives  all  instruction  and  correct  sail 
lessoDs.  Number  of  pupils  limited. 

A simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS.  corrected. 


— College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexceiled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LOUISE  RING 

Instruction  in  Singing.  Tone  Building, 
Interpretation,  Repertoire 

Lyric  Diction  in  French,  German,  English,  Italian. 
Special  Courses  for  Restoring  Injured  Y'oiccs. 
Circulars  on  application 

Studio,  53  East  34th  Street  ::  New  York 

Telephone  2229  Williamsburg 

— 


J.  SOHM 

PIANIST— INSTRUCTOR 

For  ten  years  music-critic,  “THE  FORUM’’ 
Interview  by  written  appointment  only 

STEINWAY  HALL,  New  York  City 


Book  Reviews 

: — — r; 


The  Teacher’s  Manual,  by  Romaine  Cal- 
ender. 50  pages  bound  in  cloth.  Published 
by  Carl  Fischer.  Price  GO  cents. 

In  this  little  book  the  elementary  work 
of  the  pupil  is  outlined  by  the  author  ac- 
cording to'  ideas  of  his  own  upon  the  first 
steps  in  musical  education.  There  are  six- 
teen half-tone  illustrations  and  several  no- 
tation examples,  all  designed  to  make  the 
test  more  helpful.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
is  to  accompany  an  elementary  piano  work. 

Musical  Interpretation,  by  To'bias  Matthay. 
Published  by  the  Boston  Music  Company. 
1G3  pages,  hound  in  cloth.  Price  $1.50,  net. 

The  well-known  English  teacher  and  writer 
upon  musical  subjects  makes  a good  point 
in  his  preface  by  admitting  that  he  does  not 
claim  that  the  truthful  analysis  or  synthesis 
of  art  or  its  technique  can  transform  dull- 
ards into  poets  and  seers.  He  does  show, 
however,  that  "such  teachings  inevitably  do 
help  the  ordinary  student."  Those  who  have 
found  some  of  Mr.  Matthay's  works  upon 
touch  and  technic  difficult  to  follow  will  find 
that  this  book  may  be  much  more  easily  read. 
There  is  a great  deal  for  the  student  to 
learn  through  its  pages.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  chapters  serve  to  show  the  design  of  the 
book.  Musical  shape,  rubato,  tone  inflec- 
tion, pedaling  and  art  expression.  The  book 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  advanced 
pupils  in  pianoforte  playing. 

How  to  Sing  (Meine  Gesangkunst),  by  Lilli 
Lehmann.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 325  pages,  bound  in  cloth.  Price 
$1.75,  net. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
success  of  this  estimable  book  by  the  great- 
est of  living  Wagnerian  sopranos,  Mme.  Lilli 
Lehmann,  has  been  so’  successful  that  ten 
years  after  its  first  publication  it  has  been 
necessary  to  prepare  a new  and  expanded 
version. 

Music  Notation  and  Terminology,  by  Karl 
W.  Gehrkens.  Published  by  the  A.  S.  Barnes 
Co.  158  pages,  bound  in  cloth.  Numerous 
notation  examples. 

This  work  is  novel  in  that  It  is  perhaps 
the  first  elaborate  attempt  to  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  correct  notation  through  a text 
book.  Being  the  result  of  practical  experi- 
ence (the  author  is  associate  professor  of 
school  music  at  the  Oberliu  College  of  Music) 
the  book  promises  an  interesting  future.  All 
the  symbols  of  music  are  explicitly  defined 
as  are  abbreviations,  auxiliary  words,  the 
meanings  of  different  kinds  of  tempo,  dynam- 
ics, etc.  There  is  also  a brief  history  of 
notation  and  a description  of  the  instruments. 
A chapter  is  devoted  to  terminology  reform 
and  to  acoustics.  The  usual  method  of 
the  student  is  to  pick  up  his  bits  of  informa- 
tion regarding  these  subjects  throughout  his 
whole  musical  education.  Thereafter  he  em- 
ploys a good  musical  dictionary  for  special 
reference  purposes.  Tt  is,  however,  quite 
obvious  that  a special  course  with  such  a 
book  as  that  which  Mr,  Gherkins  has  written 
would  be  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the 
student. 

Psalterium  Vespertinum,  Pro  Dominicis  et 
Festis  Duplicibus,  editit  Joannes  M.  Potter, 
S.T.B.,  published  by  Frederick  Pustet  & Co., 
New  York  and  Cincinnati.  Price  15  cents, 
net. 

This  little  work  is  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  those  who  participate  in 
the  chanting  of  the  Psalms  in  accordance 
with  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  begin  the  meditation  and  termina- 
tion of  the  Psalm  Tone  on  the  proper  syl- 
lable. The  system  employed  is  one  in  which 
the  figures  1-8,  corresponding  to  the  eight 
Psalm  Tones  designate  each  for  its  respec- 
tive tone  the  point  at  which  the  mediation 
and  termination  of  that  Tone  are  to  begin. 
The  figures  are  arranged  on  a very  practical 
system  so  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
following  them. 

One  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Musical  Theory,  by  T.  I,.  Krebs.  Published 
by  the  Philharmony  Publishing  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kas.  Price  $1.50. 

The  thousand  questions  and  answers  in 
this  book  cover  an  astonishingly  wide  range 
of  subjects,  including  Notation,  Signatures, 
Accidentals,  Tempo,  Diatonic,  Orchestra, 
Musical  Forms  and  indeed  everything  upon 
which  musicians  are  supposed  to  be  well  in- 
formed and  so  often  are  not  informed  at 
ail.  Every  fresh  attempt  to  bring  the  musi- 
cal public  into  a more  earnest  regard  for 
the  foundations  upon  which  our  whole  musi- 
cal system  is  built  can  only  meet  with  the 
warmest  welcome  from  all  music  lovers. 

Musical  Directories  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Kt.  Paul  and  Kansas  City.  Price  of  each, 
81.00,  or  three  for  $2.50.  Published  by  the 
Musicians  Directory  Company  of  Chicago. 

These  books  are  useful  musical  directories 
•if  progressive  Western  'ties.  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  are  in  one  book,  known  as  the 
Twin  Cities  Directory.  The  books  are  bound 
in  paper.  The  Chicago  directory  comprises 
about  1500  names.  One  hunched  and  twenty- 
eight  pages  are  devoted  to  advertisements  of 
Chicago  musicians,  Illustrated  with  half-tone 
portraits  of  the  advertisers.  Twenty-two 
pages  are  given  over  to  the  directory  proper. 


Theo.  Presser  Co. 
Publications 
Issued  Nov.,  1914 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to  teachers, 
upon  request,  at  our  usual  large  professional 
discounts.  Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in 
ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS  Grade  Price 

11987  The  Little  Mother, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  1 ,25 

12050  Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary, 

J.  H.  Rogers  1 .25 

12051  Little  Miss  Muffet, 

J.  H.  Rogers  1 .25 

12052  Old  Mother  Goose, 

J.  H.  Rogers  1 .25 

12053  Little  Jack  Horner, 

J.  H.  Rogers  1 .25 

11988  Childhood,  G.  L.  Spaulding  1%  .25 
12036  Hide  and  Go-Seek, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  iy2  .25 
12C45  The  Telephone, 

G.  L,  Spaulding  iy2  .25 
12044  Good  Morning  Merry  Sun- 
shine, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  1 y2  .25 
12035  Music  on  the  Lake, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

12034  Friends  Forever, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

12060  Thanksgiving  Day, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

12032  Halcyon  Days, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

12033  Woodland  Voices, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 .25 

11968  Diary  of  a Day, 

J.  W.  Lerman  2 y2  .60 

11977  Bugler’s  March,  Op.  21 

H.  L.  Cramm  2y>  .40 
12043  Easter  Day.G.  L.  Spaulding  2%  .25 
12026  Gottschalk.  G.  L.  Spaulding  2 y2  .25 

11965  Victory  Forever, 

M.  Greenwald  3 .50 

11967  Solemn  Procession, 

M.  Greenwald  3 .25 

12055  Elephant  Dance, 

W.  E.  Haesche  3 .40 

11956  Bumble-Bee  and  Butterfly, 

A.  Wooler  3 .40 

11938  A Dream  Song, 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Forman  3 .25 

11966  At  the  Masquerade, 

M.  Greenwald  3%  .60 

11978  In  Silent  Hours.  .R.  Ferber  3 y2  .25 

11960  Morning  in  Spring, 

E.  L.  Sanford  3%  -49 

11969  Our  Gallant  Defenders, 

R.  Ferber  3 V2  .60 
119C3  Danse  Romantique,  Op.  4, 

B.  Klasmer  3 y2  .40 

12008  Indian  Love  Song, 

M.  Crosby  4 .40 

11991  Chanson  du  Soir, 

H.  Hackett  4 .40 

11974  The  Ghost.  . H.  W.  Wareing  4 .25 

11975  Yeoman’s  Song, 

H.  W.  Wareing  4 .25 

11980  Scene  de  Ballet, 

W.  W.  Smith  4 .50 

11936  Humoresque. A.  W.  Lansing  4 .60 

11916  Viola  Waltz,  Op.  38, 

R.  W.  Gerhardt  4 .60 

12054  The  Pageant, 

W.  E.  Haesche  4 .40 

11959  Love’s  Fervor.. L.  Oehmler  4 .40 

11979  Vr.lse  Caprice. E.  L.  Ashford  4%  .60 

12058  Exit W.  E.  Haesche  4 y2  .40 

12013  Love  and  Silence, 

Geo.  S.  Schuler  4%  .50 
11951  The  Tally-Ho, 

J.  P.  Ludebuehl  5 .60 

11972  Nocturne  Caprice,  Op.  58, 

R.  W.  Gebhardt  5 .60 

11990  Nocturne  in  D Flat, 

H.  Weil  5 .40 

11970  Tender  Thoughts. R.  Ferber  5 .60 

11954  Valse  Reveuse.J.  H.  Rogers  5 .50 

11973  On  the  Ramparts, 

H.  W.  Wareing  5 .25 

11957  Romance A.  Frey  6 .40 

12009  Prelude  Dramatique, 

A.  W.  Ketelbey  8 .60 

FOUR  HANDS 

12010  Recollection  of  Youth,  Op. 

1064,  Sartorio  1-2  1.25 

11943  Straussiana J.  Strauss  3 .50 

’CELLO  AND  PIANO 

12030  Adoration  Borowski  4 .65 

VOCAL 

12073  When  the  Kye  Came  Hame, 

Geo.  B.  Nevin  3 .50 

11983  Yet  Are  We  One, 

Tod.  B.  Galloway  3 .25 

11996  Awakening  at  Dawn, 

Carlos  Troyer  3 .40 

11995  Apache  Modicine  Chant, 

Carlos  Troyer  4 .40 

11961  Come  Unto  Me,  Ye  Weary, 

A.  W.  Merchant  4 .50 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES,  MIXED  VOICES 

10429  Rock  of  Ages.  .R.  M.  Stults  3 .10 

10423  Deny  Not  Thy  God, 

C.  B.  Blount  3 .10 

10386  Ye  Singers  All, 

G.  R.  Rockwell  3 .10 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES,  MEN’S  VOICES 

10430  In  the  Time  of  Roses, 

L.  Reichardt  3 .10 

10431  Afton  Water.  .J.  E.  Roberts  3 .15 
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Recital  Program  ® 


Pupils  of  Crescent  College  Conservator)!. 

Masaniello  Overture  (8  lids.),  Auber  ; Min- 
uet, Mozart-Schulhoffi  ; Nightfall  (song),  Met- 
calf; Slay  Mo'rning  (song),  Denza ; Valse 
Impromptu,  Raff ; Gavotee  Favorite,  Neu- 
stedt ; Butterfly,  Grieg;  With  You  (song). 
Nutting;  Love's  Dilemma  (song),  Davidson; 
Whims,  Schumann ; Staccato  Caprice,  Vog- 
rlch ; Meditation  (organ),  Darker;  Ilis  Lul- 
laby, Do'n  You  Lis’n  (songs),  Bond;  Scherzo 
(4  ' hds.),  Gurlitt;  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
Brahms  ; Madrigale,  Bohm  ; Rtfndino  (4  hds.), 
Schultz ; Valse  de  Concert,  LaForge ; Her 
Rose  (song),  Coombs:  The  Years  at  the 
Spring  (song),  Beach;  Marche  de  Concert, 
Ruff;  Romance  (organ  and  piano),  Rubinstein. 


Pupils  of  W.  D.  Armstrong. 

Sonata  G major,  Haydn  ; Valse  Aragonaiso, 
F.  Thome;  Raymond  Fantasie,  Thomas; 
Country  Dance  (4  hds.),  Nevin  ; Good  Night, 
Nevin  ; In  Arcady,  A Shepherd's  Tale,  Maid- 
ens Fair,  Lullaby,  Tournament,  Nevin  ; Song 
of  the  Heart,  E.  Hauser  ; Valse  No.  2,  Godard  ; 
Evening  Reverie,  Armstrong  ; Soldiers’  Chorus 
(“Faust),”  Gounod;  Overture,  Titus  (4  hds.), 
Mozart ; Last  Hope,  Gottschalk  ; March  of 
the  Flower  Girls,  Wachs. 


Pupils  of  Elizabeth  Craig  Cobb. 

Ding  Dong  Bell,  The  Peacock,  The  Buzzing 
Bumble  Bee,  Spaulding ; Dolly’s  Asleep,  de 
Reef ; Johnny  and  Meg,  Biehl ; The  Water 
Mill,  A Child's  Good  Night,  Little  Bo  Peep, 
Spaulding ; Haunt  of  the  Fairies,  Crosby ; 
Jolly  Rain  Drops,  Spaulding;  Bo  Peep  Polka, 
Krogmann ; A Spinning  Song,  Ellmenreich  ; 
The  Water  Sprites,  Heller ; Butterfly  Polka, 
Engelmann ; Under  the  Lindens,  Sartorio ; 
Veil  Dance,  Ehman  ; Little  Wanderer,  Lange  ; 
May  Day,  Rathbun  ; Little  Rosebud,  Wadding- 
ton  ; Finnesse,  Koelling ; Morning  Light  (4 
hds.),  Gurlitt;  Summer  Fragrance,  Necke ; 
Mill  in  the  Dell,  Necke ; Fountain,  Bohm  ; 
Polish  Dance,  Scliarwenka ; Nazaltie  Ma- 
zurka, Tolinan  ; Valse  Chromatique,  Godard  ; 
Nocturne,  Brassin;  Valse  Op.  No.  1,  Chopin; 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 (4  hds.),  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  TTjh.  Horsfall.  Jr. 

Concertstiick,  Op.  40,  Chaminade ; My 
Heart  is  Weary  (aria),  Goring-Thomas ; 
Dryadentanz,  MacDowcll ; Auf  den  Bergen, 
Grieg ; My  Sweet  Repose,  Death  and  the 
Maiden  (songs),  Schubert;  Murmuring  Eepli- 
yrs,  Jensen-Niemann ; Prelude,  Rachmanin- 
off; Calm  as  the  Night  (song),  Bohm;  Tar- 
en telle,  Op.  13,  Mills. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Warren  Fisher. 

Maypole  Dance,  L.  A.  Bugbee  ; Serenade  (4 
hds.),  Gounod;  Pussy  Cat  Waltz,  Lerman  ; 
Andante,  Haydn ; Juanita,  arr.  by  T.  Riek- 
aby ; Little  Song,  Arthur  Lieber : Spinning 
Song,  EUmenrieh;  Grandma's  Song,  Forsten  ; 
"Valsette,  Borowski ; The  Palms,  Faure ; 
Flower  Song,  Lange ; arr.  by  Lei  man  ; Even- 
ing Song,  Solemn  March,  Choral  Song,  Go'od 
Humor  (4  hds.).  Low;  The  Secret,  Fontaine; 
Farewell  to  the  Piano,  Beethoven  ; Old  Oaken 
Bucket,  Durkee. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Wright. 

The  Music  Box,  Maxim  ; Bluette,  Duver- 
noy  : Morceau  Caracteristique,  Wollenhaupt  : 
Melody  in  G Fiat,  Cadrnan  ; Mit  Lust  und 
Liebe,  Lichner ; In  the  Forest  (4  hds.), 
Whelpley ; Troubadours,  Nevin  ; Muscadins, 
Wachs;  Cabaletta,  Lack;  Etude  (Poco 
Maestoso) , Heller;  Balancelle,  Wachs;  Etude 
de  Style,  Ravina  ; Prelude  (Op.  28,  No.  13), 
Chopin;  Arlecchino  (4  hds.),  Nevin. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  P.  A.  Sheen. 

March  Militaire  (4  lids.),  Koelling;  Waltz, 
Lindsay;  Airy  Fairies,  Spaulding;  Marche 
des  Pompiers  (4  hds.),  Schubert;  Humor- 
esque, Dvorak;  Polka  Caprice  (4  hds.), 
Heins;  Sliver  Nymph,  Heins;  Narcissus, 
Nevin ; Shower  of  Stars,  Wachs ; Feathered 
Songsters  (4  hds.),  De  Haenens  ; Iris — Inter- 
mezo  (4  hds.),  Renard  ; Nadia,  Wachs;  Hun- 
ter's Call,  Bohm  ; Valse,  Op.  69,  No.  1, 
Chopin;  The  Happy  Peasant,  Schumann; 
Sextette  from  “Lucia,”  Verdi-Engelmann  ; 
Capricante  (4  hds.),  Wachs. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Grace  Eaton  Clark. 

The  Sleigh  Ride  (4  hds.),  Walter;  Little 
Fairy  Waltz,  Streaborg ; Spanish  Dance  <8 
hds.),  Moszkowski ; Tam  O'Shanter,  Warren; 
La  Chatelaine,  Le  Due;  II  Trovatore,  Verdi- 
Dorn  ; Valse  in  E flat,  Durand  ; ’March  des 
Troubadours,  Roubier ; Qui  Five  Galop  (8 
hds.),  Ganz ; Lily  of  the  Valley,  Smith; 
Charge  off  the  Uhlans  (4  hds.).  Bohm; 
Grande  Valse  de  Concert,  Mattel ; The 
Storm,  Warren;  Ventre  il  Terre  (8  hds.), 
Kowalski;  A Gipsey  Maiden  I (song), 
Parker:  Hungarian  March  (2  pianos),  Kowal- 
ski : The  Palms,  Faure-Leybach  ; Pasquinade, 
Gottschalk;  Lustspiel  Overture  (8  hds.), 
Kelar  Bela. 


Pupils  of  Miss  Warren. 

The  Surprise,  Schmitt  ; Moorish  Dance, 
Kern  : Waltz,  Lynes  ; In  the  Gondola,  Rohde  : 
Torchlight  Dance,  Sartorio : Cradle  Song, 

The  Dandelion,  Dennee ; Etude  A flat,  Wol- 
lenhaupt ; Reverie,  Stone;  Andante,  Barbour: 
Dancing  Waves,  Pieczonka  ; Song  Without 
Words,  Morandi ; Scherzo,  B flat  minor, 
Chopin;  Melodie  in  F sharp  minor  (left 
hand),  Eggeling ; Impromptu,  Reinhohl. 


new  york  | (Conservatories— Schools— T eachers 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  West  97th  Street,  New  York  City 
RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  - - - - Director 

Two  connected  buildings  delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 


All  Branches  of  Music  and  the  Arts  taught 
from  the  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic 
finish  by  a faculty  composed  of 


New  York’s  Modern  Up-To-Date  Music 
School  with 


a 


Dormitories  in  School  Buildings  and 
America’s  Most  Eminent  Teachers  Proper  Chaperonage 

OPEN  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.  PUPILS  MAY  ENTER  ANY  DAY 

TERMS,  including  Tuition,  Board,  Practicing,  etc.,  on  application 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


For  the  winter  of  1914  a great  series  of  free  classes  and  lectures  have  been  arranged,  and 
there  will  be  something  of  special  interest  every  day.  Each  lecturer  will  be  a specialist  in  his 
or  her  line,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  offered  to  music  students. 
The  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Cooper  Union  and  the  Wanamaker  Auditorium 
will  be  continued  at  regular  intervals. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

FRANK  DAMROSCH  s:  Director 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
SEPTEMBER  28th  to  OCTOBER  8th 
SESSION  OPENS  OCTOBER  12th 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  for 
students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest  purpose 
to  do  serious  work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

REGULAR  COURSES 

Piano  Stringed  Instruments 

Organ  Wind  Instruments 

Singing  Music  Supervisors’ 

All  courses  include  Theory  and  Ear-Training, 
which  may  also  be  taken  as  a separate  special 
course. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address 

Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 


CARL  V.  LACHMUND,  SSKKer 

Address— Steinway  Hall,  109  E.14th  St.,  New  York 

Conservatory  ot  Piano  Playing— Regular  Certificate  or 
Diploma  Course.  Formerly  teacher  Soharwenka  Conser- 
vatory, Berlin.  Studied  five  years  with  Moszkow-ki  and 
Scharwenka;  three  years  with  Liszt,  and  is  one  of  ihc 
coterie  of  musicians  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
standard  Encyclopedias  of  Music. 

LISZT  INTERPRETATIONS — (Special  course  for  teachers) 
as  taught  by  Liszt  in  Weimar  to  D' Albert,  Rosenthal,  Sauer, 
Reisenauer,  and  other  fellow  students  of  Mr.  Lachmund. 

Some  Successful  Pupils:— J.  Bodewald  Lampe,  composer, 
editor  Jerome  Kemick  Co.;  Charles  Gilbert  Spross,  composer 
and  accompanist;  Florence  McMillan,  accompanist  for  Leo 
Slezac  and  other  opera  stars;  Clothilde  Douni-Kggert,  Normal 
College  (2500)  girls;  Clara  Martinez,  supervisor  music,  Bronx 
district;  Sarah  A.  Hadley,  composer  (over  100  songs);  Lena 
Kimball,  teacher,  New  York  Institute  for  Blind;  Arthur  Arch- 
ambault,  New  York  Conservatories;  Corina  Henriquez,  concert 
pianist,  Buenos  Aires,  S.  A.;  Louise  Kimball,  Female  Seminary, 
Petersburg,  Va.;  Clarence  A.  Davies,  late  director  Music. 
Columbia  University,  Ore.  ; Glenna  Baker  Leach,  directress 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Richford,  Vt.  ; Alberta  Campbell. 
University  of  Oregon;  Ethel  Palmer,  vaudeville. 


THE  NEW  VIRGIL 
PRACTICE  CLAVIER 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


A. 

K. 


v 


For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

1205  Cameron  Bldg.,  34th  St. 


and  Madison  Ave. 


IRGIL 


=NEW  YORK-— 

or  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


r\I  CVCTCR/I  r{  Improved  Music  Study  for 

U LJ  IN  IN  1 IN  V3  1 HjlVi  Beginners  Makes  You  a Specialist 

Practical  and  Artistic  in  Theory  and  Application 

Presenting  a new  world  in  music  alike  to  beginners  and  advanced  pupils.  “Progress  ’ 
the  20th  century  slogan  along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  interest  has 
never  been  more  thoroughly  and  practically  exemplified  in  educational  lines  than  in 

the  Dunning  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners. 

Burdened  teachers  are  realizing  this  more  each  year,  also  that  there  is  ...  demand  for  experts  along  this 
line  of  teaching,  endorsed  by  Leschetizky, Busoni,  Carreno,  Gadski,  De  Pachmann  and  many  others  who 
pronounce  it  the  most  scientific  and  best  in  use  for  beginners  of  any  age.  The  only  system  whereby  the 
truly  normal  idea  is  carried  out.  Normal  training  classes  for  teachers  New  York,  November  12th,  1914. 
Address  for  booklets,  Mrs.  Carre  Louise  Dunning,  11  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Mr-.  Dunning,  will  conduct  normal  training 
classes  for  teachers  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  beginning  January  20th,  1915  Proximity  todeligluful  beaches  affords 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  combine  study  with  recreation  at  the  seashore.  Address  Mrs.  Zay  Rector 
Bevitt,  3914  Third  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Mi  s Mary  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  scored  phenomenal  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers  as  well  as 
children  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  teachers  of  the  Dunning  System,  will  open 
a normal  training  class  for  teachers  in  New  York  City,  December  1st,  1914  under  the  same  conditions  as  Mrs. 
Dunning  conducts  the  class.  Address,  Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  The  Propylaerm,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Additional  course  included  in  the  five  weeks  is:  Melody  Writing,  Modulation  and  Chord  Building. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 

Taught  by  MAIL,  successfully,  practleallr,  rapidly. 
Semi  2-cent  stomp  for  trial  lesson.  Three  Trial  !><•*- 
fions  Free.  If  not  then  convinced  you  will  succeed, 
you  owe  us  nothing.  You  must  know  th<*  rudiments  of 
music  nnd  mean  business,  otherwise  don't  write 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 

Bc  v E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC-  Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music-history,  chorus-conducting 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 


POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  (he  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 
Eight  years’  work.  Harmony  and  other  subjects. 


E.  F.  MARKS, 


Winter  address:  Augusta,  Ga. 
Summer:  2 W.  121st  St.,  New  York 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


EASTERN 


A NEW  AND  WELL-PAID  PROFESSION 

Is  Open  To  Women  Who  Study 

THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

The  Fall  Class  for  Teachers  Brooki^Bosto^rMass. 

The  demand  for  this  Method  is  steadily  increasing.  Last  Summer’s 
School  was  the  largest  since  the  Method  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  fifteen  years  ago. 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  says:  “Mrs.  Copp  teaches  children  to  think  and  to  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  music.  She  converts  it  from  a blind,  mechanical  copying,  into 
a vital  self  expression.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a method,  it  is  a revolution,  and  con- 
verts musical  education  from  a mere  drill  and  drudgery  into  an  inspiration  and  a life.” 
Harvey  Worthington  Loomis  says:  “How  any  music  teacher  could  ever  allow 
young  pupils  to  struggle  on  in  the  old  stultifying  grind,  after  seeing  your  ingenious  in- 
vention, is  beyond  my  comprehension.  You  are  indeed  the  Froebel  of  music,'  and  the 
importance  of  your  educational  work  cannot  be  over-estimated.” 

In  spite  of  the  many  cheap  copies  of  this  system  it  stands  unique 
in  its  aim  and  its  accomplishments.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

Home  Address,  31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass., 

or  Post  Office  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 


“Is  your  wife  going  to  wear  her  dia- 
monds to  the  grand  opera?” 

“Of  course,”  answered  Mr.  Cumrox. 
“We  can’t  all  appreciate  music,  and  we 
ought  to  try  to  make  grand  opera  inter- 
esting even  for  those  who  go  merely  to 
look  on.” — Washington  Star. 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

CONSERVATORY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

Its  endowment  enables  it  to  offer  exceptional  advantages  in  music  culture  in  all  grades  and  branches 


Courtright  System  of  Musical  Kindergarten 

MRS,  COURTR1GHT  CARD  WILL  PERSONALLY  TEACH  ONE  CLASS 
OF  TEACHERS  THIS  WINTER  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  oldest,  practical  and  most  scientific  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed  before  the 
music  world.  Teaches  Piano  from  the  start,  Sight  Reading,  Transposing,  Rhythm  and  Ear  Training. 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the 
one  system  guaranteeing  results.  iVnte  for  particulars.  116  EDNA  AVE.,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


“Mamma,  was  that  true  about  your  hav- 
ing a friend  in  Mexico  when  'that  last  war 
started,  and  about  a cannon  ball  coming 
right  through  the  house  and  knocking 
their  piano  all  to  smithereens?” 
“Perfectly  true,  dear.” 

“And  did  they  have  any  little  children 
who  had  to  practice  on  their  piano?” 
“Yes,  they  have  two  little  girls  and  a 
little  boy.” 

“Mamma,  don’t  we  never  have  no  wars 
in  this  country  7”— H oust on  Post. 


CHARLES  VEON,  Pianist. 
STEREOPTICON  LECTURE  RECITALS 
“MOZART  AND  HIS  MUSIC” 

Mr.  Veon  is  prepared  tofurnish  an  entire  program, 
or  to  deliver  a thirty  minute  lecture  to  precede  a 
musical  program  to  be  furnished  by  clubs,  artists  or 
advanced  students.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 

care  of  Stale  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 


Gives  you  individual  and  careful  attention.  Your  needs  are  considered.  On  entrance  you  are  assigned 
to  a *eacher  especially  adapted  for  developing  the  best  in  you.  Daily  reports  keep  the  Director  in  touch 
with  the  entire  School.  Daily  supervision  : hows  you  how  to  work.  Four  Recitals  a week  give  you 
aa»ple  opportunity  for  Public  Perf  ormance. 

YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 

for  we  give  you  a safe , sound,  sure  foundation.  We  develop  your  latent  qualities.  Modern  and 
scientific  methods  insure  to  you  economy  of  time,  money,  labor.  Reciprocal  relations  with  the  U.  of  Pa. 
Training  Courses  for  Teachers,  Public  School  Music  Supervision.  Tuning  Course.  LADIES’  DORMI- 
TORIES. A School  of  Inspiration,  Enthusiasm,  Success  and  Loyally 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 


1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


A man  went  to  order  a wedding  cake 
the  other  day. 

“I’m  getting  married,”  he  said,  “and 
I want  a cake.”’ 

“Well,  it’s  the  latest  thing,”  said  the 
shopgirl,  “to  have  wedding  cakes  in  har- 
mony with  the  bridegroom's  calling  or 
profession.  Thus,  a journalist  has  a spice 
cake,  a musician  an  oat  cake,  an  athlete 
a cup  cake,  a man  who  loafs  on  his 
friends  sponge  cake,  and  so  forth  and  so 
on.  What  is  your  calling,  please?” 

“I’m  a pianist.” 

“Then,  of  course,”  said  the  girl,  “you’ll 
want  a pound  cake.” — New  York  Globe. 


EDITH  LYNWOOD  WINN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  ™Tstco°nurt’ 

Miss  Winn  returns  from  Europe  Sept.  1 and 
will  teach  the  Ostrovsky  System  of  Hand  De- 
velopment for  Violinists,  Pianists  and  ’Cellists 
endorsed  by  Elman,  Auer  and  Zimbalist. 

Resident  pupils.  Teachers’  Courses,  Ensemble 


Ruskin  School  of  Music 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  Director 

Features*  Frequent  Pupils’  Recitals.  Orches- 
tral and  Ensemble  Work.  Harmony 
and  Composition  Classes.  Private  lessons  in  Viol  in, 
Piano  and  Voice.  Social  and  Educational  Advan- 
tagesof  a CollegeTown.  Music  Colony  in  January. 

Catalog.  RUSKIN,  FLORIDA 


Southern  University  of  Music,  Inc. 

GERARD-THIERS,  KURT  MUELLER,  Directors 
353  Peachtree  Street,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Music  (all  brivnohos),  elocution,  rlrnina,  opera, 
languages,  literary.  Faculty  of  European 
specialists.  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Dormitory 

(Students  Inst,  yenr  . . 1,1  ID 

Statistics: < Affiliated  Touchers  ...  TO 

( Branch  Schools  ....  5 


Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  foremost  school  of  fine  arts 
in  the  South.  Advantages  equal 
to  those  anywhere. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  7th. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


MR.  and  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 
will  conduct  A MID-WINTER  CLASS 

for  Teachers  of  Piano  for  the  Study  of  Teaching  Material 
in  their  Home  Studio  in  Montreat,  N.  C.,  (near  Asheville) 
December  30,  1914  to  January  12,  1915 

Write  for  booklet  containing  outline  and  strong  letters 
from  Teachers  n ho  have  taken  the  Course. 

Montreat,  North  Carolina 


The  orchestra  was  banging  and  blaring 
forth  at  the  Ciderside  Opera  House  when 
the  scene  demanded  soft,  seemingly  dis- 
tant strains. 

“Piano!  Piano!”  whispered  the  hero 
from  the  stage. 

“We  ain’t  got  no  piano!”  retorted  the 
leader.  “This  ain’t  no  parlor  band.” 

And  the  noise  went  on. — St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 


She 


Eastern  Conservatory  of  Music 

OPENS  SEPTEMBER  29th 
(A  Department  of  Eastern  College) 

Offers  unexcelled  opportunities  for  tho  study  of  music  amid 
the  flue  scholastic  nnd  social  life  of  Eastern  College.  Piano, 
voice,  violin,  elocution,  arts  and  crafts  taught  by  artists,  home 
economics  nnd  business.  Literary  studies  free.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Rates,  $25h  to  $350  a year.  Students  from  34  states. 
DR.  H.  U.  ROOP,  Pres.  Manassas,  Va.  Box  R. 


A.  AGNES  SHEPARD 

Artist  Teacher 

PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

Normal  and  Day  ::  Languages 


Teachers’  course 
also  by  mail 


Shepard  School  of  Music 
Orange  - New  Jersey 


Caller — “Who  is  that  singing?” 

Hostess — “That’s  our  new  maid, 
always  sings  at  her  work.” 

Caller — “What  a happy  disposition ! 
Mercy!  how  loud  she  sings.” 

Hostess — “Yes.  When  she  sings  loud 
she’s  breaking  something.  — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Hahn  Music  School 

Chas.  D.  Hahn,  Director 

The  School  for  your  Daughter 

Our  catalogue  tells  why 
3919-s  Juniuft  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Hugh  A.  Clarke.Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 
In  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Composition 

4618  CHESTER  AVE.,  PHIL.  DELPHIA,  PA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertise 


Various  dishes  in  the  Hungarian  restau- 
rant were  numbered  for  the  convenience 
of  'the  waiters  and  the  benefit  of  the 
patrons.  A young  couple  entered.  The 
orchestra  struck  up  the  William  Tell  over- 
ture. Turning  to  her  escort,  the  young 
woman  said : “That’s  familiar — what  is 
it?”  The  man  glanced  up  at  the  orchestra 
and  saw  the  number  th-ee  displayed. 
Then,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  cafe  life,  he  looked  up  No.  3 
on  the  bill  of  fare.  “That,”  he  replied, 
when  he  had  located  it,  “is  Filet  Mignon, 
by  Champignons.” — New  York  Tribune. 


Musical  Post  Cards 


Imported  Platinotypes 
Superb  Reproductions 


Great  Masters  - 1 2 

Modern  Masters  - 6 

Opera  Composers  - 6 

Russian  Composers-  6 

Northern  EuropeCom- 
posers  - - 6 

French  Composers  - 6 

Opera  Singers,  Series 
A-E,  each  - - 6 

Master  Violinists  - 6 

Conductors  - - 6 


Italian  Composers  - - 6 
Great  P ianists,  Series  A 1 2 
Great  Pianists,  “ B 12 


Great  Violinists  - - 
Celebrated  Violinists  - 
Renowned  Violinists  - 
American  Composers 
Modern  Pianists 
Modern  Violinists,  Series 
A and  B,  each 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

- 6 


50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

NEW  SETS  FOR  1914 

Cards  Cards 

American  Conductors  - 6 I Modem  Pianists 


Famous  Siring  Quartets  6 
American  Composers 

Series  A and  B - 6 i 


Series  A and  B - - 6 
Celebrated  Organists  - 6 
Famous  Cellists  - 6 


50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 
LISZT— Six  Cards — The  set,  15  cents. 

WAGNER — Twelve  Cards — The  set,  30  cents. 
BEETHOVEN — Twelve  Cards — 30  cents  per  set. 
GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS- Fourteen 

of  the  Great  Composers.  Printed  in  nine  colon, 
with  the  composer  s birthplace  on  each  card.  35 
cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 

Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Wagner  Operas  as 
presented  in  Germany,  Lohengrin  (A),  Meistersingers 
(6),  Parsifal  ( 10),  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),Tann- 
haeuser  (9),  The  Ring  (28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Aida,  Boheme, 
Butterfly,  Falstaff,  Iris,  Tosca,  Modem  Operas, 
Rienzi- Hollander.  Tan nhaeuser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan. 
Meistersingers,  Parsifal,  The  Ring.  Six  selected 
cards,  25  cents. 

REWARD  CARDS 

A set  of  fourteen  cards.  Portraits  of  the  Great  Com- 
posers with  their  birthplaces,  printed  in  nine  colors.  On 
the  reverse  is  a short  biography  of  each  master.  With 
each  set  is  given  free  a Music  Prize  Card,  a steel  engrav- 
ing. with  portraits  of  eight  composers,  and  blank  for  in- 
scribing name.  The  price,  50  cents  per  set. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Musical  Pictures 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


Musical  Magazine 


Heavenly  Harmonies 


PRICE  15  £ 
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Picture  your  family — your  friends — through  the  medium  of  the  Emerson  Player- 
Piano,  and  what  a host  of  possibilities — of  laden  fancies — rush  to  greet  you! 

For  through  this  medium  speaks  the  sweet-voiced  Emerson  Piano — only  with  added 
power  and  increased  beauty. — And  it  opens  a new  world  in  home  and  social  life. 
The  Emerson  Player-Piano  gathers  from  ,Vlusic-land  all  the  sweetest — the  gayest — 
the  wildest  flowers  that  grow  there — and  they  are  picked  specially  for  you  or  HIM 
or  HER,  whoever  the  player  may  be. — Each  one  has  his  or  her  own  particular 
musical  liking — a little  different  from  that  of  any  one  else, — and  it  is  to  satisfy 
that  particular  liking  that  the  Emerson  Player-Piano  was  made! 

The  old,  old  stories  of  the  Masters  are  now  heard — “for  the  first  time” 

it  almost  seems! The  thought  which  only  yesterday  was  given  birth  upon 

the  strings,  leaps  into  life  and  color! 

— And  you,  seated  there,  command  it  all.  Or  it  may  be  some  friend  or  loved  one 
who  plays — and  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  case,  get  a double  joy,  from  giving 

and  receiving. 

Dealers  in  Principal  Cities  and  Towns.  Write  for  Catalog . 


EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Established  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  MASTER  WORK  IN  AMERICAN  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 


DR.  WI1  LIAM  MASON 
Author  of  “Touch  and  Techr 


TOUCH  and  TECHNIC 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  MASON 


A Method  of  Permanent  Importance 
in  Piano  Teaching 

The  permanent  character  of  Dr.  Mason’s 
01  iginal  ideas  in  piano  teaching,  their  simple 
practical  usefulness  in  the  every  day  work 
of  the  teacher,  all  proclaim  his  American 
genius  for  invention  and  his  exhaustive 
European  training  with  the  greatest 
teachers  of  the  last  century. 

The  son  of  an  educator,  Lowell  Mason,  he 
was  brought  up  in  an  artistic  home  atmos- 
phere, which  combined  with  “Yankee  Com- 
mon Sense”  as  well  as  long  association  with 
such  teachers  as  Moscheles,  Hauptmann, 
Richter,  Dreyschock  and  Liszt  led  Dr. 
Mason  to  realize  that  the  subject  of  piano 
teaching  demanded  an  altogether  new  and  broader  treatment.  As  a result  he  pro- 
duced Touch  and  Technic — of  unsurpassed  value  to  all  teachers  and  students  of 
piano. 


The  Life  Work  of  Our  Greatest 
American  Piano  Teacher 

During  the  fifty  years  in  which  Dr. 
Mason  taught  in  New  York  he  was  unani- 
mously regarded  as  the  foremost  of  Ameri- 
can piano  teachers.  He  had  a positive 
genius  for  discovering  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  technical  problems  and  then 
explaining  it  so  clearly  that  the  exercises 
he  provided  for  its  cultivation  invariably 
produced  results  and  successful  pupils. 
Among  them  was  the  noted  pianist  William 
Sherwood  and  many  foremost  teachers. 

Fortunately  the  ideas  of  this  great  peda- 
gog  have  been  preserved  in  his  life  work, 
Touch  and  Technic,  so  that  they  are  just 
as  useful  for  teachers  to-day  as  th  e\ 
Dr.  Mason. 


IN  FOUR  BOOKS 

PART  I. — The  Two-Finger 
Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II. — T he  Scales 
Rhythmically  Treated 
(School  of  Brilliant  Pas- 
sages). 

PART  III. — A rpeggios 
Rhythmically  Treated 
(Passage  School). 

PART  IV. — School  of  Oc- 
tave and  Bravura  Playing. 

PRICE  OF  EACH,  $1.00 


Thousands  o f teachers 
have  found  this  work  indis- 
pensable for  years.  The  test 
of  time  removes  all  question 
as  to  its  immense  value. 


were  when  taught  personally  by 


THE  MOST  ENTHUSIASTICALLY  ENDORSED  MUSICAL  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND 


FRANZ  LISZT 

I.  J.  PADEREWSKI 

RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 

O.  GABRILOWITSCH 

In  your  method  I find  exercises  strongly  to 
be  recommended,  especially  the  interlocking 
passages  and  all  of  the  accentual  treatment. 

Your  Touch  and  Technic  is  the  best  method 
of  which  I know,  and  I congratulate  you 
upon  being  the  author  of  so  masterly  a work. 

After  the  most  thorough  examination  I con- 
sider Touch  and  Technic  a master  work 
which  holds  an  unapproachable  position 
among  the  most  important  works. 

Touch  and  Technic  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  important  works  of  its  kind.  I have 
read  it  carefully  and  have  found  features 
which  I have  not  encountered  in  any  other 
work  on  piano  playing. 

A more  valuable  work  has  never  been  offered  to  teachers.  Liberal  discount  allowed. 

PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


Sent  on  inspection  upon  application  to  publisher. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


STRICH  & ZEIDLER 


u Manufacturers  of 

I:  PIANOS 

" and  PLAYER-PIANOS 


Built  especially  for  people  of  high  artistic  discrimination 
who  appreciate  the  difference  between  good  and  best. 
Your  Correspondence  solicited 


E.  140th  St.  and  Jackson  Ave.,  : New  York  City 
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INFORMATION 


MANUSCRIPTS. — Manuscripts  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Etude.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 
Contributions  on  music-teaching  and  music-study  are 
solicited.  Although  every  possible  care  is  taken  the 
publishers  are  not  responsible  for  manuscripts  or  pho- 
tographs either  while  in  their  possession  or  in  transit. 
Unavailable  manuscripts  will  be  returned. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Advertisements  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
the  1st  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure 
insertion  in  the  following  issue. 
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Music  is  the  manifestation  of  the  inner  es- 
sential nature  of  all  that  is.9’ — Beethoven 


America’s  Year  of  Boundless  Musical  Opportunity 

Strong,  Novel,  Helpful,  Practical,  Indispensable  Features  in 

■■HHIBHTl  THE  ETUDE  for  1915 


Ignace  Jan  Paderewski 

The  great  Polish  pianist  whose  enormous  success  has  long  since  be 

• • ' • ' ' ’ ' Lw  &lve  The  Etude  his  invaluable  ideas  up'on  a 

ill  be  presented  during  the  early  part  of  1915 


musical  history,  has  found  time  to  give  The  Etude  his  invaluable  ideas  upon  a very  interesting 
phase  of  piano  playing.  This  will  be  presented  during  the  early  part  of  1915  in  a remarkable 
issue  devoted  to  . , 

The  Music  and  Musicians  of  Poland 

including  contributions  and  interviews  with  many  of  the  foremost  Polish  artists  of  the  land 
of  Chopin.” 

A Significant  Advance 

Unceasing  improvement  and  expansion  are  alone  responsible  for  the  oft  repeated  statement 
“The  Etude  is  the  one  thing  I cannot  attempt  to  be  without.”  Among  die  well  nigh  endless 
list  of  features  we  have  provided  for  1915  are  articles  giving  real  musical  vitality  to  every  Etude 
reader  direct  from  the  most  stimulating  minds  in  the  profession,  such  as  Moritz  Rosenthal, 
Marcella  Sembrich,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  Walter  Damrosch,  Sigismund  Stojowski,  Maud 
Powell,  Mischa  Elman,  Alexander  Lambert  and  numberless  others  to  be  announced  later. 

$1.50  invested  in  the  Savings  Bank  for  one  year  earns  $.06  interest. 

$1.50  invested  in  the  ETUDE  earns  the  largest  musical  interest  you  can 
possibly  purchase  for  so  little. 

“best  Christmas  gift”  this  year. 


Thousands  will  make  THE  ETUDE  their 

Lessons  by  Eminent  Virtuosos  Upon  Great  Masterpieces 

the  exceptionally  large  number  of  well  selected  pieces  presented  every  month 


Paderewski  at  the  Keyboard 


will  be  continued  together  with 
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for  cash.  Money  sent  in  letters  is  dangerous,  and  we  are 
not  responsible  for  its  safe  arrival 

DISCONTINUANCE.  — Write  us  a definite 
notice  if  you  wish  THE  ETUDE  stopped.  Most 
of  our  subscribers  do  not  wish  to  miss  an  issue, 
so  THE  ETUDE  will  be  continued  with  the 
understanding  that  you  will  remit  later  at 
your  convenience.  A notice  will  be  sent  sub 
scriber  at  the  time  of  expiration. 

RENEWAL.— No  receipt  is  sent  for  renewals. 
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• given  carefully  arranged  magazine  combinations  costing  much  less  than 
,iS  °f  the  magazines.  These  special  prices  are  possible  only  because  of  the 
ion  of  other  publishers,  and  are  as  low  as  those  quoted  by  anyone.  All 
en  immediate  attention.  Prices  are  for  subscriptions  of  one  year.  Sub- 
1 be  new  or  renewal  (unless  otherwise  stated),  and  can  be  for  different 
Remit  by  check,  money  order,  express  order  or  registered  letter. 
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Canadian  and  foreign  postage  additional.  Canadian  postage  on  THE  ETUDE 
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Pictorial  ' — 

I Review  j Save25cts. 


THE  ETUDET  $Q50 
Woman’s  A — 

Home  Comp.J  Save50cts. 


CAClIiyScplenibej  15  Cert la 

American 

3r  5^ 

~ I ShouhJ  Sty  &) 

Cl 


V';  -!  * e.v  %) 


THE  ETUDE 
Delineator  . 
American  Boy 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Modern  Priscilla 
Ladies’  World  . 
Pictorial  Review 


THE  ETUDE  . . . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 
Little  Folks  .... 


THE  ETUDE  . . . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 
Pictorial  Review 


Special  Price 

I 60 

Save  25  cts. 


($2- 

Save  75  cts. 


| $275 

j Save  $1.25 


!$3- 

I Save  50  cts. 


$3- 

I Save  85  cts. 


THE  ETUDE  . . 
McCall’s  (free  pattern) 


Special  Price 

.)  $1  60 


1 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Modern  Priscilla 


Save  40  cts. 


1 


90 


THE  ETUDE  . . 

Modern  Priscilla 
McCall’s  (free  pattern) 


Save  60  cts. 


I $£25 

) Save  75  cts. 


THE  ETUDE  . 
To-Day’s  (pattern; 
McCall’s  (pattern) 


THE  ETUDE  . 

To-Day’s  (pattern  ) 
Woman’s  World 
McCall’s  (pattern) 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Ladies’  World  . 
Housewife  . . 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Modern  Priscilla 
Mother’s  Magazine 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Ladies’  World 
Modern  Priscilla 


THE  ETUDE 
Delineator  . 


. .j  $2io 


$050 

j Save  50  els. 


Save  60  cts. 


THE  ETUDE 
Everybody’s 


THE  ETUDE  . . . . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 
Review  of  Reviews 


j $25° 

Save  50  cts. 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Designer  (fashions 
Modern  Priscilla 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Modern  Priscilla 
Pictorial  Review 
THE  ETUDE  . 
St.  Nicholas 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Mother’s  Magazine 
Pictorial  Review 
Modern  Priscilla 


THE  ETUDE  ) $050 
American  f 


the  etude  . 

Housewife  . . . 

• j $ J 65 

Save  35  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . . ) $ *|  85 
Home  Needlework  ( X 

Save  40  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . . T $ -|  85 
Woman’s  Magazine  > 1 — 

(New  Idea)  J Save  40  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Housewife  . . . 
McCall’s  .... 

• | $200 

. J Save  50  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Technical  World 

• | $240 

Save  60  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Musician  . . . 

• | $240 

Save  60  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Pictorial  Review 
Metropolitan  . . 

} *2- 

Save  $1.15 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Travel  

! $375 

Save  75  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Mother’s  Magazine 
Everybody’s 


’3- 

Save  $1.25 


SIX  MONTHS'  OFFER 
THE  ETUDE  i crfcsn 

(6  monlhs)  f ^ J5U 

Harper’s  Wkl-  . | 

‘ Save  75  cts. 


THE  ETUDE  . 

Delineator  . . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Scribner’s  . . 
World’s  Work 
Outlook  (weekly ) 


Special  Price 

) 51  75 

( ± 

) Save  75  cts. 


$2— 

Save  85  cts. 


$2io 

Save  60  cts. 


To-days 

1 


1 $2~ 

Save  $1.50 


$250 


$ 

Save  $1.00. 


) $050 

ral 

I Save  75  cts. 


$2~ 

Save  75  cts. 


$300 

Save  $1.50 


THE  ETUDET  $ *|  60 
To-Day’s  J[  — 

(Women)J  Save40cts. 


THE  ETUDET  $000 
Mother’s 

Magazine  J Save  $1.00 


$325 

Save  $1.75 


$3— 

Save  85  cts 


$725 


Save  $3.25 


THE  ETUDE  . . . 

Delineator  f Must  go 

Everybody’s) 


to  same 
Address 


Save  $1.50 


(6  months) 


TO  FIND  THE  PRICE  OF  ANY  CLUB  OF  MAGAZINES 


The  price  of  any  combination  of  magazines  can  be 
readily  determined  from  the  following  alphabetical 
list.  Magazines  are  designated  by  class  numbers. 
Add  together  the  class  numbers  and  multiply  by  five. 
The  total  is  the  correct  amount  in  dollars  and  cents 
that  should  be  sent  to  us.  When  no  class  number  is 
given,  magazine  is  added  to  club  price  of  other  maga- 
zines at  full  price.  THE  ETUDE  is  Class  25. 


EXAMPLE 

The  Etude  - Class  25 
Delineator  - Class  23 
McCall’s  - Class  10 
Total  class  numbers  58 
Multiply  by  five  - 5 

Price  of  Club  - $2.90 


Reg.  With 
No.  Price  Etude 

50  Adventure $1  50  $2 


20  All  Outdoo  .... 

17  American  Boy. . . 

17  Amer.  Cookery.. 

25  a merican  Mag. . . 

19  Amer. Motherhood 
..  Amer.  Messenger.  .50 
80  Atlantic  Monthly  4.00 

16  Book  News 1 00 

47  Bookman........  250 

17  Boy's  Life 1 00 

17  Boy’s  Magazine. . 1.00 

8 Boy ’8  World  .... 

23  Camera 

70  Century  

..  Christian  End. 

World 

23  Christian  Herald 
35  Collier's  Weekly. 

15  Commoner  

<0  Country  Life  in 

America 

35  Countryside 

Magazine 

..  Craftsman  

16  Crescendo  

50  Current  Op 
23  Delineator... 

12  Designer 

25  KTI  DK 

25  Everybody's. 

17  Farm  Jour. (5 
2.3  Field  and  Sir 
23  Garden  Mrtgtu 


nion. 


1.00  2.25 
1 00  2.10 
1.00  210 
1.50  2 50 
1 00  2 20 

.50  1.75 
5.25 
2.05 
3.60 
2.10 
2.10 
.50  1.65 
1.50  2.40 

4.00  4.75 

1.50  2.75 

1 50  2.40 

2 50  8 00 

1.00  2.00 

4 00  4.75 

3.00  3 00 

3.00  4.25 

1.00  2.05 

3 00  3.75 
1 50  2 40 

.75  1.85 
1 50  2 50 

1.50  2.50 
1 00  2 10 

1 .50  240 

1.50  240 


4.00 

1.00 


5,25 
2.05 
1 83 

2.00  2.75 
3.75 

.50  1.65 

3.00  4.00 

6.00  (’»  25 

4.00  4 75 
1 00  2.00 


f’lass  Reg.  With 

No.  Price  Etude 

8 Girl’s  Companion.  $50  $1.65 
70  Harper's  Monthly  4.00  4 75 
80  Harper's  Weekly. 

16  Health  Culture  . . 

12  Home  Needlework 
30  House  Beautiful. 

50  House  and  Garden  3.00 

8 Housewife 

55  Independent. . . . . 

..  Internat’l  Studio 
70  Keramic  Studio.. 

15  Ladies’  World 

17  LaFollette'sW'kly  1.00  2.10 
lOOLeslie's  Weekly..  5.00  6.2: 
40  Lippincott's  . . 

..  Literary  Digest 
17  Little  Folks (nev 

10  McCall's 

23  McClure’s 

23  Metropolitan.... 

23  Modern  Elect rici 
17  Modern  Priscilla 
23  Mother  s Mag... 

25  Motion  Picture 

Story 

30  Munse.v’s  Mag.  . 

35  Musical  Lender  . 

23  Musician 

23  National  Foo 
Magazine..... 

..  Nat.  Geographic. 

23  Natioi 


3 no 

3.00 

1.00 
.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1 .00 
1 .50 

1.50 

1 .50 

2.50 

1 .50 


4.25 


Necdlecraft. 
23  Normal  Instr 


25  1. 


Class  Reg.  With 

No.  Price  Etude 

70  Organ $1.00  $2.25 

80  Organist 1.50  2.75 

50  Outing 3.00  3.75 

..  Outlook . 3 00  4.25 

20  Pearson  k 1.50  2 25 

8 Peoples  Home  Jrl.  .50  1.65 
17  Personality 7.00  2.]0 

24  Photo  Era 1.50  2.4  > 

23  Physical  Culture  1.50  2 40 
20  Pictorial  Review.  1.00  2.25 

25  Popular  Electricity  1.50  2.50 

30  Recreation 1.50  2.75 

35  Review  of  Reviews  3 00  3.00 

50  St.  Nicholas  3.00  8 00 

50  Scribner  s Mag. . . 3 00 

45  Smart  Set 

17  Something  To  Do.  1.O0 

35  Sunset 2.50 

..  Survey 3.00 

23  Technical  World  . 1.50 

65  Theatre  

7 To-day's  Mug.  I.. 

50  Travel  

..  Vanity  Fair 

..  Violin  World.... 

. . Vogue  

25  Woman's  Home 
Companion  .... 

12  Woman's  Mag  .. 

40  World's  Work  ... 

35  Yachting 

12  Young  People's 

Weekly  

40  Youth's  Cot  .p.  .. 


3.50 


3 00 
3.00 


3.50 
2.10 
3.00 

4.50 
2.40 
4.50 
1.60 

3 75 

4 25 


4.oo  5.: 
1 50  2 ! 


3.00 
2 00 


1.85 

3.25 


THE  ETUDE  . . ) $Q40 
McClure’s  Mag. . ( — 

Save  60  cts 


THE  ETUDE  . 
Musical  Leader 

• \ $250 

Save  $1.50 

THE  ETUDE  . . ) $Q00 
Review  of  Reviews  I 

Save  $1.50 

THE  ETUDE  . 
World’s  Work  . 

I $025 

Save  $1.25 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Current  Opinion 

P3- 

Save  75  cts. 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Everybody’s  . . . 
Delineator  . . . . 
Collier’s 

j *425 

) Save  $2.75 

The  folio  wing  magazines  can  be 
added  only  at  FULL  PRICE 


Cosmopolitan  . 
Country  Gentleman  . 
Good  Housekeeping  . 
Harper’s  Bazar  . . 

Hearst’s  . . . . 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 
Saturday  Evening  Post 


$1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 


Any  ONE  of  the  folio  wing  for 
TWO  years,  $2.00 
Cosmopolitan,  . . . 2yrs.$2.00 
Good  Housekeeping. 2 yrs.  2.00 
Harper’s  Bazar,  . . 2 yrs.  2.00 
Hearst’s 2 yrs.  2.00 


THE  ETUDET  $Q00 
Ladies’  — 

\\  or  Id  j Save50cts. 

Christian  Herald 


THE  ETUDE!  $040 

Christian  — 

Herald  J Save60cts. 


Boys’ 
Page  of 
Expert 
Athletics 


THE  YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


300  Glorious  Stories  for 
Readers  of  All  Ages 


THE  ETUDE,  SQ25 
Youth’s  , , ) — 

Companion  I Save25et« 


THE  ETUDET  $000 

Collier’s  

Weekly  j Sa  ve  $1.00  

ASK  FOR  A COPY  OF  THE  1915  “ETUDE  MAGAZINE  GUIDE”— 36  PAGES.  SEND  ORDERS  ONLY  TO 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Company,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE  ETUDE 


855 


Cranberry  Piano  School 

Teachers’  Training  Courses 
FAELTEN  SYSTEM.  Booklet 

CARNEGIE  HALL  - - NEW  YORK 


- College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Jnexcelted  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
if  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
egree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
tudents  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  i °r  cata- 
ogue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN 


Conservatories — Schools — Teachers 


SOUTHERN 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music 

BOTH  SEXES 

Voice  culture,  sight-singing,  ear-training,  harmony, 
form,  music-history,  chorus-conducting  methods, 
practice- teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  posi- 
tions in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools. 

POTSDAM,  NEW  YORK 


A.  AGNES  SHEPARD 

Artist  Teacher 

PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

Normal  and  Day  ::  Languages 


Teachers*  course 
also  by  mail 


Shepard  School  of  Music 
Orange  - New  Jersey 


CHARLES  VEON,  Pianist. 
STEREOPTICON  LECTURE  RECITALS 
“MOZART  AND  HIS  MUSIC” 

Mr.  Veon  is  prepared  to  furnish  an  entire  program, 
or  to  deliver  a thirty  minute  lecture  to  precede  a 
musical  program  tobe  furnished  by  clubs,  artists  or 
advanced  students.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
care  of  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL  CAT  ION  AL^  AGENCY 
MRS.  BABCOCK 

r\FFERS  Teaching  Positions,  Col- 
VJ  leges,  Conservatories,  Schools. 
Abo  Church  and  Concert  Engagements 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED  1857 


CONSERVATORY 

BALTIMORE,  MD 
HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 


Its  endowment  enables  it  to  offer  exceptional  advantages  in  music  culture  in  all  grades  and  branches 


PEABODY 


Ruskin  School  of  Music 

RAY  G.  EDWARDS,  Director 

FonlnrAC*  Frequent  Pupils’  Recitals.  Orches- 
rediure5.  tra,  and  Ensemble  Work.  Harmony 
and  Composition  Classes.  Private  lessons  in  \ iolin. 
Piano  and  Voice.  Social  and  Educational  Advan- 
tages of  a College  Town.  Music  Colony  in  January. 

Catalog.  RUSKIN,  FLORIDA 


HOME  STUDY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 
Eight  years’  work.  Harmony  and  other  subjects. 

r r MiDVi:  Winter  address:  Augusta,  Ga. 

E.  F.  MARK.8,  summer;  2 W.  121st  St.,  New  York 


Your  Music  Is  Torn  ! 

It  will  Take  One  Minute  to 
Repair  it  by  Using 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binding  Tape 

5-yard  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-yard 
roll  of  paper,  S8 5 cents  each,  postpaid. 

Transparent  Adhesive  MendingTissue 

10  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OR 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Normal  Conservator? 


This  institution-a  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School— aims 
to  train  both  the  artist  and 
the  teacher  to  develop  both 
the  technical  and  the  artis- 
tic. Voice,  Piano,  Violin 
or  Orchestral  Instruments. 
Theory  of  Music,  etc.  A 
thorough  musical  educa-- 
tion  at  a reasonable  figure. 
For  illustrated  catalog  and 
full  information  address : 

Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  Direc., 
or  James  E.  Ament,  LL.  D.t 
Principal,  Indiana,  Penna. 


Southern  University  of  Music,  Inc. 

GERARD-THIERS,  KURT  MUELLER,  Directors 
353  Peachtree  Street,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Music  (all  branches),  elocution,  drama,  opera, 
languages,  literary.  Faculty  of  European 
specialists.  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Dormitory 

( Students  last  year 
Statistics: < Affiliated  Teachers 
( Branch  Schools 


1.1  11* 

70 


Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  foremost  school  of  fine  arts 
in  the  South.  Advantages  equal 
to  those  anywhere. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  7th. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Hahn  Music  School 

Chas.  D.  Hahn,  Director 

The  School  for  your  Daughter 

Our  catalogue  tells  why 
3919-s  Junius  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Courtright  System  of  Musical  Kindergarten 

MRS.  COURTRIGHT  CARD  WILL  PERSONALLY  TEACH  ONE  CLASS 
OF  TEACHERS  THIS  WINTER  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  oldest,  practical  and  most  scientific  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed  before  the 
music  world.  Teaches  Piano  from  the  start,  Sight  Reading,  Transposing,  Rhythm  and  Ear  Training. 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the 
one  system  guaranteeing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  116  EDNA  AVE.,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


MR.  and  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 
will  conduct  A MID-WINTER  CLASS 

lor  Teachers  ol  Piano  tor  the  Study  of  Teaching  Material 
in  their  Home  Studio  in  Montreat,  N.  C.,  (near  Asheville) 

December  30,  1914  to  January  12,  1915 


Write  for  booklet 

from  Teachers  it  ho  hare  lakt 

Montreat,  North  Carolina 


id  strung  letters 
t he  Course. 


Violin  Instruction 

VICTOR  KUZDO 

Sole  authorized  representative  (in  America) 
of  the  system  of 

LEOPOLD  AUER 

Teacher  of  Elman,  Zimbalist  and  Kathleen  Parlow. 

Studio:  560  West  End  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory 


Gives  you  individual  and  careful  attention.  Your  needs  are  considered.  On  entrance  you  are  assigned 
to  » teacher  especially  adapted  for  developing  the  best  in  you.  Daily  reports  keep  the  Director  m touch 
with  the  entire  School.  Daily  supervision  shows  you  how  to  work.  Four  Recitals  a week  give  you 
ample  opportunity  for  Public  Performance. 

YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 

for  we  give  you  a safe,  sounds  sure  foundation.  We  develop  your  latent  qualities.  Modern  and 
scientific  methods  insure  to  you  economy  of  time , money , labor . Reciprocal  relations  with  the  U. of  Pa. 
Training  Courses  for  Teachers,  Public  School  Music  Supervision.  1 uning  Course.  LADlLb  DORMI- 
TORIES. A School  of  Inspiration,  Enthusiasm,  Success  and  Loyalty 

GILBERT  RAYN0LDS  COMBS,  Director  1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

There  is  no  better  Holiday  Gift  for  music  lovers 
than  a year’s  subscription  for  The  Etude.  It  is 
a constant  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

OUR  CLUB  PRICES  ARE 

1 Subscription  ------  $1.50 

2 Subscriptions  ------  2.70 

3 Subscriptions  ------  3.75 

4 Subscriptions  ------  5.00 

THE  ETUDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

560  WEST  END  AVENUE  (Corner  87th  Street) 

ALL  BRANCHES  TAUGHT  BY  EMINENT  PROFESSORS 

Boarding  Accommodations  for  Students  in  Building 

lfirTOD  i/- 1 1 7 no  . . BESSIE  CLAY 

VICTOR  KUZDO  . . WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  ll  Principal 


Director 


How  to  Subscribe  for  Your  Magazines 

The  Etude  Magazine  Guide  saves  you  from  20%  to  40%  on  your  maga- 
zine subscriptions,  and  in  some  instances  enables  you  to  subscribe  to  two 
magazines  at  the  price  of  one.  Sent  without  charge  at  your  request. 

THE  ETUDE  - - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PIANO  TEACHERS. 

Six  Easy  Pieces  (Both  clefs),  .25 

A collection  of  first  grade  pieces  with  supplement 
of  all  major  and  minor  scales. 

Teachers’  price,  12  cents  postpaid 

Send  for  free  thematic  catalogue. 

L.  D.  Lasselle,  Boulevard  Sta.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hugh  A.  riarke.Mxs.Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 
In  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Composition 

4618  CHESTER  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Music  typography  in  all  its  Branches 

n HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES 

Dudley  T.  Limerick 

GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES 

Nfo.  i o S.  Dicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

( Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


=e 


A NEW  AND  WELL-PAID  PROFESSION 

Is  Open  To  Women  Who  Study 

THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

The  Fall  Class  for  Teachers,  Brookline  (Boston),  Mass. 

The  demand  for  this  Method  is  steadily  increasing.  Last  Summer's 
School  was  the  largest  since  the  Method  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  fifteen  years  ago. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  says:  “Mrs.  Copp  teaches  children  to  think  and  to  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  music.  She  converts  it  from  a blind,  mechanical  copying  into 
a vital  self  expression.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a method,  it  is  a revolution,  and  con- 
verts musical  education  from  a mere  drill  and  drudgery  into  an  inspiration  and  a life. 

Harvey  Worthington  Loomis  says:  “How  any  music  teacher  could  ever  allow 
young  pupils  to  struggle  on  in  the  old  stultifying  grind  after  seeing  your  ingenious  in- 
vention, is  beyond  my  comprehension.  You  are  indeed  the  Froebel  of  music,  and  the 
importance  of  your  educational  work  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  spite  of  the  many  cheap  copies  of  this  system  it  stands  unique 
in  its  aim  and  its  accomplishments.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

Home  Address,  31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass., 

or  Post  Office  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOOD  STRINGS 

lire  an  absolute  necessity  to  every  violinist.  No  matter 
how  your  “Strati"  sounds,  you  cannot  get  that  rich 
mellow  tone  unless  you  use  the  “PADUO.” 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

NATHAN  POPPER  High  ell "vioim, 

411  N.  Smith  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 


EDITH  LYNWOOD  WINN 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  TR,ToVston 

Miss  Winn  returns  from  Europe  Sept.  1 and 
will  teach  the  Ostrovsky  System  of  Hand  De- 
velopment for  Violinists,  Pianists  and  Cellists 
endorsed  by  Elman,  Auer  and  Zimbalist. 

Resident  pupils.  Teachers’  Courses,  Ensemble 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

hv  Tvr  A II  with  Dr.  Wooler, 
Dy  1 miL  who  personally 

gives  all  Instruction  n nd  corrects  till 
lessons.  Number  of  pupils  limited. 

A simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mu*.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

56-58  West  97th  Street,  New  York  City 
RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  ....  Director 

Two  connected  buildings  delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  RWer 

A REAL  HOME  FOR  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

All  Branches  of  Music  and  the  Arts  taught  New  York’s  Modern  Up-To-Date  Music 
from  the  beginning  to  the  highest  artistic  m c i i • i 

finish  by  a faculty  composed  of  f bch°o1  W,th 

America’s  Mosl  Emiienl  Teachers  * Dor"il "d 

OPEN  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.  PUPILS  MAY  ENTER  ANY  DAY 
TERMS,  including  Tuition,  Board,  Practicing,  etc.,  on  application 
SEND  FOR  NEW  BOOKLET 


■The  von  Ende 

School  of  Music 

Students  may  enter 
the 

Elective  Course 
at  any  time 


New  Dormitory 
for  young  ladies 
under  careful 
chaperonage 


44  West  85th  Street 
New  York  City 


Distinguished 
Faculty  Includes 
PIANO 

Hans  van  den  Burg 
Elise  Conrad 
Lawrence  Goodman 
Albert  Ross  Parsons 
Sigismond  Stojovvski 
Vita  Witek 

VOICE 
Alfred  lima 
Beatrice  McCue 
Adrienne  Remenyi 

VIOLIN 

John  Frank  Rice 
Herwegh  von  Ende 
Anton  Witek 

THEORY 

Hans  van  den  Burg 
John  Frank  Rice 
Mme.  C.  T rotin 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2 and  4 Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 
MASTERFUL  ADVANTAGES  AFFORDED  EXPLANATORY  CATALOG 

VIRGIL  PIANO  CONSERVATORY 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  28th 

Foundational,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Technic,  Pedalling,  Interpretation,  Recitals 


FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director  42  West  76th  street,  new  york 


DUNNING  SYSTEM 


of  Improved  Music  Study  for 
Beginners  Makes  You  a Specialist 
Practical  and  Artistic  in  Theory  and  Application 

Presenting  a new  world  in  music  alike  to  beginners  and  advanced  pupils.  “Progress'* 
the  20th  century  slogan  along  every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  interest  has 
never  been^ more  thoroughly  and  practically  exemplified  in  educational  lines  than  in 

the  Dunning-  System  of  Music  Study  for  Beginners. 

Burdened  teachers  are  realising  this  more  each  year,  also  that  there  is  a demand  for  experts  alone  this 
me  of  teaching,  endorsed  by  Leschetizky,  Busoni,  Carreno,  Gadski,  De  Pachmann  and  many  others  who 
pronounce  it  the  most  scientific  and  best  in  use  for  beginners  of  any  age.  The  only  system  whereby  the 
truly  normal  ideais  carried  out.  Normal  training  classes  for  teachers  New  York!  November  23rd  1914 
Address  for  booklets,  Mrs.  Carre  Louise  Dunning,  11  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  Pacific  Coast  Representative  of  Mrs.  Dunning,  will  conduct  normal  training 
classes  for  teachers  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  beginning  January  1st  and  April  1st,  1915.  Proximity  to  delightful 
beaches  affords  opportunity  for  teachers  to  combine  study  with  recreation  at  the  seashore.  Address 

Mrs.  Zay  Rector  Bevitt,  3914  Third  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  duress 

Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  scored  phenomenal  success  as  a teacher  of  teachers — as  well  as 
children  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  an  authorized  teacher  of  teachers  of  the  Dunning  System  will  open 
a normal  training  class  for  teachers  in  New  York  City,  December  10th,  1914— under  the  same  conditions  as  Mrs 
Dunning  conducts  the  class.  Address,  Miss  Mary  C.  Armstrong,  The  Propylaerm,  Indianapolis,  Ind! 

Additional  course  included  in  the  five  weeks  is:  Melody  Writing,  Modulation  and  Chord  Building 


ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS 

STUDENTS  QUALIFIED  AS  CONCERT  PIANISTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

RECENT  NOTICES  OF  MR.  PARSONS’  PUPILS: 

“Certainly  this  specialist  in  artistic  piano  playin-r  develops  individuality  in  his  pupils.”  ‘‘Parsons’ 
pupils  never  pound,  but  play  with  musical  touch,  skilful  pedaling,  repose  and  breadth  of  style.”  “Such 
teaching  needs  no  finishing  touches  in  Europe.”  “Feinne,  Redderman,  Kotlarsky,  and  the  others  gave  a 
performance  which,  styled  a ‘pupils’  concert,’  might  well  have  been  called  an  ‘artists’  recital.’” — (N.  Y. 
Musical  Courier.)  “The  whole  performance  was  lifted  to  the  highest  level  of  pianoforte  possibilities  by 
these  masterly  players,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  all.”— (Advocate.) 

Apply  for  personal  instruction  to  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  STEINWAY  HALL, 

109  E.  14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The 

National  Conservatory 
of  Music  of  America 

Incorporated  in  1885  and  Chartered  in  1891 
by  Special  Act  of  Congress 

JEANNETTE  M.  THURBER,  Founder  and  President 

Thirtieth  Scholastic  Year 

Artistic  Faculty:  Romualdo  Sapio,  Adele 

Margulies,  Leopold  I.ich- 

tenberg,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T.  Finck,  etc. 

Fees  Moderate  Admission  Daily 

Address  Secretary, 

126  W.  79th  Street  - New  York  City 


THE  NEW  VIRGIL 
PRACTICE  CLAVIER 

far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

F or  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

1205  Cameron  Bldg.,  34th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 
IRGIL  ="  -NEW  YORK  — = 

or  Southland  Seminary,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


“ Music  Teaches  Most  Exquisitely  the 
Art  of  Development." — D’Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY 

Lecturer  in  Music  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

PRIVATE  AND  CLASS  WORK  IN  PIANO, 
HARMONY,  ETC.,  RESUMED 

NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  23rd 
BOSTON  (Saturdays)  SEPTEMBER  26th 

NORMAL  CLASSES 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  7th 
BOSTON,  OCTOBER  10th 

Address  and  Studio 

NEW  YORK  - - 15  CLAREMONT  AVE. 

BOSTON  ...  6 NEWBURY  STREET 


Learn  Harmony  and  Composition 


practically,  m pirllr 

Three  Trlnl  Los 


Taught  by  MAIL,  success 
Send  2-cent  stamp  lor  trial  U 
Nuns  Free.  If  not  then  c 
,'ouowe  us  nothing.  You  must  kno'  the  rudiments  of 
music  nnd  mean  business,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

Wilcox  School  of  Composition 
Box  E.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 


(METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

212  West  59th  Street  New  York  City 

Complete  courses  in  Voice,  Organ,  Piano,  Stringed  Instruments,  Public 
School  Music,  Theoretical  and  Historical  branches 
29th  Season  September  29,  1914  Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue 

JOHN  B.  CALVERT.  D.D.,  Pres.  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean 


LOUISE  RING 

Instruction  in  Singing,  Tone  Building, 
Interpretation,  Repertoire 

Lyric  Diction  in  French,  German.  English,  Italian. 
Special  Courses  for  Restoring  Injured  Voices 

Studio,  53  East  34th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  2229  Williamsburg 


Institute  of  Musical  Art 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

T he  opportunities  of  the  Institute  arc  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability 
" 1 j^fan  c.arncst  purpose  to  do  serious  work,  and  no  others  will  he  accepted.  For  catalogue 
and  full  informa  tion  address  SECRETARY,  120  Cl  aremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Frank  Datnrosrh.  Director 


CARL  V.  LACHMUND,  ™mp!>tser 

Address— Steinway  Hall,  109  E.14th  St.,  New  York 

Conservatory  of  Plano  Playing — Regular  Certificate  or 
Diploma  Course.  Formerly  teacher  Suharwenka  Conser- 
vatory, Berlin.  Studied  five  years  with  Moszkowski  and 
Scharwcnko;  three  year*  with  Liszt,  and  is  one  of  the 
coterie  of  musicians  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
standard  Encyclopedia*  of  Music. 

LISZT  INTERPRETATIONS — ( Special  course  for  teachers) 
us  taught  by  Liszt  in  Weimar  to  D’Albert,  Rosenthal,  Sauer^ 
Relscnnuer,  and  other  fellow  students  of  Mr.  Luchniund. 

Some  Successful  Pupils: — J.  Rodewuld  Lnntpe,  composer, 
editor  Jerome  Kemiek  Co.:  Charles  Gilbert  Spfoss,  oompo-*er 
ami  accompanist : Florence  McMillan,  accompanist  for  Leo 
Sl**xac  nnd  other  opera  stars:  Oothilde  Dounl-Eggert,  Normal 
College  (2500)  girls:  Clara  Martinez,  supervisor  music,  Bronx 
district:  Sarah  A.  Hadley,  composer  (over  100  songs);  Lena 
Kimball,  teacher.  New  York  Institute  for  Blind;  Arthur  Arch- 
nmbnult.  New  York  Conservatories;  Corlnn  Henriquez,  concert 
pianist,  Buenos  Aires,  S.  A.:  Louise  Klmbsll,  Female  Seminary, 
Petersburg,  Vs.;  Clarence  A.  Davies,  late  director  Music, 
Columbia  University,  Ore.  : Glenna  Bsker  I-cach,  directress 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Rlrhford.  Vt. ; Alberta  Campbell, 
University  of  Oregon;  Ethel  Palmer,  vaudeville. 
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Private  Teachers 

who  can  qualify  for  Associate  Faculty  Membership 
in  the  Western  Conservatory  may  offer  their  pupils 
regular  Conservatory  Advantages  at  Home,  with  Cer- 
tificate, Catalogue,  etc.,  instead  of  merely  “giving 
lessons”  and  then  “more  lessons.”  Great  ad- 
vantage. For  particulars  ivnte  to 
Pres.  E.  H.  SCOTT  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 

Chicago’s  Foremost  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public  School  Music,  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  75  eminent  artists.  Super- 
ior Normal  Training  School  supplies  teachers  for  colleges.  Desirable  Dormitory  Accommodations.  Diplomas 
and  Degrees.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  Catalog  and  general  information  address 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT,  Pres.  - - 671  Kimball  Hall,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WILLIAMS 


Voice  Production:  Repertoire 

In  Europe  June  15th  to  Sept.  15th. 

Studio  Re-opens  October  1st 

Attention  will  be  given  to  nil  letters  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Williams  in  Chicago. 

Information  furnished.  Prospectus  forwarded. 
Suite  405-6,  Kimball  Hall  CHICAGO 


A PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUISC 

By  M.  6.  EVANS  Price,  &0  Cents 
This  is  by  far  the  best  primer  ever  issued . It  is 
modern,  thoroughly  practical  and  comprehen- 
sive in  all  respects.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of 
a catechism,  the  information  being  conveyed 
trough  aseriesof  questions  and  answers. 
THEOBORE  PRESSEK  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DANA’S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fifth  year.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches.  Lessons  daily  and  private.  Fine  dormitories  for 
pupils.  Buildings  for  practice  (new).  Pure  water,  beautiful  city  and  healthy.  Not  a death  in  forty-four 
years.  Superior  faculty.  Every  state  and  country  in  North  America  patronizes  the  school.  Fine  recital 
hall  with  an  orchestral  concert  and  soloists  every  Wednesday  night.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send 
for  64-page  catalogue  blue  book  and  historical  sketch  to  WM.  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  Prest. 


Lyceum  Arts  Conservatory 

Elias  Day,  Dir.  Frank  A.  Morgan,  Mgr. 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Public 
School  Music  Dramatic  Art,  etc.  “It  is 
different.”  Catalog  explains.  Ask  for  it. 

KATE  JORDAN  HEWETT,  Sec. 

Box  K,  523  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  - Chicago,  III. 


THE  MARY  WOOD  CHASE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSICAL  ARTS 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  DIRECTOR— Author  of  “Natural  Laws  in  Piano  Technic. 

Eighth  Season  Opens  September  14,  1914 

Endorsed  by  musicians  as  one  of  the  foremost  American  Schools  for  training  professional  students.  Its 
graduates  are  holding  high  salaried  positions  in  prominent  Schools  of  Music,  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Its  artist  students  are  playing  with  success  with  famous  American  Orchestras  and  other  well  known  organi- 
sations Artists  of  international  reputation  at  the  head  of  every  department  Year  Book  furnished  upon 

Request.  Address  the  Secretary,  E.  H.  LOGAN,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 

Piano — Voice — Violin — Theory — Public  School  Music 

Special  Training  Department  for  Teachers  Public  School  Class  Limited  Account  of  Practice  School 

i PUPILS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

Sixty  Teachers.  Ideal  Equipment.  Dormitory  Facilities.  For  Catalog  and  Programs,  Address 

J.  B.  HALL,  Business  Manager,  OHIO  BLDG.,  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  Minneapolis, 
Eiobtb  SI..  S.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

TIIE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  19  14  — 

Courses  In  all  branches  of  Munie,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art,  from  Elementary  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  iu  standard  to  similar 
courses  given  in  Europeau  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  first  rauk.  Faculty  of  Forty-four.  Each  ^P^tment  r^^Sch ool 

wide  reputation.  Recital  Hall  seating  500.  Two-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  School 
open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalog  K. 


Valparaiso  University 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Accredited 

VALPARAISO,  - - INDIANA. 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Piano, Voice, Violin,  Organ,  Theory  and  Public  School  Music. 
Students  may  attend  the  Music  School  and  also  take  the  regular  work  at  the  University. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board  with  Furnished  Room,  $1.80  to  $3.00  per  week. 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Address  Henry  B.  Brown,  President,  or  Oliver  P.  Kinsey,  Vice  President. 
42ND  YEAR— STUDENTS  ACCEPTED  AT  ANY  TIME. 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music 
and  Dramatic  Art 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bracken,  President 

Assisted  by  eminent  faculty  of  50  artists. 
Offers  to  prospective  students  courses  of 
study  based  upon  the  best  modern  educa- 
tional principles.  Diplomas  and  degrees 
conferred.  Many  free  advantages. 

Students  May  Enter  at  Any  Time 

For  particulars  address  Secretary,  Box 
*44  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Northwestern  University 

'HE  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Voice  and 
Theory  of  Music  leading  to  academic  degrees.  Also  courses  in  Public  School 

Music,  and  Piano  and  Voice  Pedagogy.  Literary  studies 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  Evanston  Academy  in- 
cluded without  extra  cost.  Thorough  Preparatory  School 
maintained.  Refined  social  environment  and  beautiful 
situation  on  the  wooded  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  professional  String  Quartet,  the  student  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  sixty,  the  A Cappella  Choir,  the 
Evanston  Musical  Club,  and  the  great  North  Shore  Musi- 
cal Festivals  with  choruses  totaling  over  2,000  voices 
offer  unparalleled  practical  advantages. 

Send  for  detailed  description  of  courses  and  book  of 
Evanston  views. 

PETER  CHRISTIAN  LUTKIN,  Dean 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 

Director 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Dramatic  Art,  Har- 
mony, Public  School  Music,  Theory  and 
Business  Training.  Fall  term  opens  Sep- 
tember 1.  For  catalog  address: 

Sec.,  Box  8,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DETROIT  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


FRANCIS  L.  YORK,  M.A.,  President 


FINEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  THE  WEST 


42nd  Year 


Students  may  enter 
at  any  time 

JAMES  H.  BELL,  Sec. 


Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ, 
Theory,  Public  School  Music,  etc.  Academic 
Department.  Send  for  Catalog. 

1013  Woodward  Avenue  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BURROWES  COURSE 


OF  MUSIC 
STUDY 

Kindergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction 

Happy  Pupils — Satisfied  Parents — Prosperous  Teachers.  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course,  I/"  \ TLI  A R I IMF  RI  IR  ROWFS 
also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to  1 Yl/YIXliNIL,  n 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 
Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


EFFA  ELLIS 

Teaching  System 

KEYBOARD,  HARMONY 
and  MELODY  BUILDING 

Effa  Ellis  Perfield  will  be  pleased  to  give  a 
free  private  interview  to  any  Mother,  Mu- 
sic Teacher  or  School  Teacher  interested 
in  music.  Pupils  and  teachers  examined  in 
harmony  and  certificates  issued. 

Names  of  authorized  Normal  Teach- 
ers sent  upon  request.  New  address 

EFFA  ELLIS  PERFIELD 

950-955  McClurg  Bldg.,  218  So.  Wabash,  Chicago,  111. 


Special  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 
BROS.  EPSTEIN 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Oliv i Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Beethoven  Conservatory 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC:  ESTABLISHED  1867. 


CLARA  BAUR,  Foundress 

Faculty  of  Internationa]  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  Throughout  the  Summer 

Elocution — MU  S I C — Languages 

Also  Special  Summer  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address 


MISS  BERTHA  BAUR,  Directress,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.M.,  Director 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Highest  grade  instruction  under  faculty  of  artist 
teachers.  A gathering  place  for  advanced 
students  who  intended  to  study  abroad. 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Michigan.  Audi- 
torium seating  5000.  Concerts  by  world  s artists 
and  organizations.  Chorus  of  300.  Orchestra  of 
50.  Splendid  women’s  gymnasium.  Fall  term 
commences  September  28. 

Send  for  Announcement. 

CHARLES  A.  SINK,  A.B.,  Secretary 
1200  Maynard  Street 


I\J.  a.  COREY 

Pianist,  Organist  and  Musical  Lecturer 

The  moil  Novel,  Varied  and  Beautifully  Illu.trated  Lecture-recitala  upon 
the  American  Platform. 

Given  with  success  at  many  of  the  largest  Universities,  Colleges.  Lyceums 
and  Societies. 

The  Lecture-recital  on  the  “ Eroica  Sonata  of  MacDowell,"  Mr.  Corey[s 
literary  interpretation  of  which  has  the  composer’s  own  endorsement,  is 
especially  adapted  for  music  schools  and  musical  clubs. 

For  information,  address 

38  WOODWARD  TERRACE,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Collection  for  the  Pipe  Organ 
By  GEORGE  E.  WHITING 


THE  NEW  ORGANIST 

Price,  $1.50 

This  volume  contains  original  compositions  by  Mr.  \\  biting,  as  well  as  transcriptions  and  arrange- 
ments from  standard  works  by  classic  and  modern  masters.  They  are  carefully  pedaled  and  registered 
throughout,  with  all  the  essential  editing,  thoroughly  practical.  Among  the  original  pieces  by  Mr. 
Whiting  are:  . . . , 

Prelude  in  C minor;  Postludc  in  G:  Pastorale  in  F;  Postludc  in  C.  I he  transcriptions  include 
“Hungarian  March”  by  Berlioz.  “Andante”  from  “Symphony  No.  1”  by  Beethoven,  Pomanzc  by 
Mozart,  “Adagio”  by  Haydn,  “Be  Not  Afraid”  from  Mendelssohn’s  “Eliza,  ’ Handel  s March  from 
“Saul,”  “Fugue  in  F.  flat”  by  Bach,  Rossini’s  “Charity,”  and  others.  It  is  printed  from  large  oblong 
plates,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Hofmann  Praises  Steinway 

«r-p\HE  idea  that  for  a beginner  almost  any  sort  of 
teacher  and  any  sort  of  piano  will  do  is  a great 
mistake,  for  with  an  inferior  teacher  the  pupil 
will  learn  things  that  have  to  be  unlearned,  and  with 
an  inferior  piano  the  player  cannot  possibly  judge  his 
own  playing. 

For  this  reason  I always  use  the  Steinway,  for  I 
know  that  if  something  goes  wrong  it  is  the  fault  of  my 
fingers,  and  not  of  the  piano.  Of  course,  some  artists 
are  bound  by  garantees  to  use  other  pianos,  but  where 
such  obligations  do  not  exist  free  choice  will  always 
be  the  Steinway. 

k‘I  have  tried  Russian,  Austrian,  German,  French 
and  English  pianos,  but  only  when  I play  the  Stein- 
way the  critics,  musicians,  and  the  public  in  general 
comment  upon  the  beautiful  singing  qualities  of  my 
piano.  In  the  Steinway  alone  power,  tenderness  and 
daintiness  are  combined,  while  in  all  other  pianos  one 
quality  is  sacrificed  for  the  other. 

“I  use  the  Steinway  because  I know  it  is  the  best, 
and  I praise  it  because  good  work  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. America  may  well  be  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Steinway  & Sons.  ' 

JOSEF  HOFMANN. 


Latest  Publications  of  Exceptional  Value 
as  Christmas  Gifts 


New  Volumes  of 

THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 


Bound  in  paper, 
In  full  cloth, 


each,  $1.50 
“ 2.50 


A complete  list  of  all  the  volumes  (70)  including  portraits  of  editors 
and  full  particulars  of  the  Easy  Payment  Plan  sent  free  on  request 


ANTHOLOGY  OF  GERMAN  PIANO  MUSIC 

Vol.  I.  Early  Composers.  Vol.  II.  Modern  Composers. 

Edited  by  MORITZ  MOSZKOWSKI 

ONE  HUNDRED  SONGS  OF  ENGLAND 

H'8h  or  low  vo,ce  Edited  by  GRANVILLE  BANTOCK 

SIXTY  FOLK-SONGS  OF  FRANCE 

Medium  V°ice Edited  by  JULIEN  TIERSOT 

DREAM  PICTURES  - Price,  $1.25  postpaid 

Op.  6.  By  WILMOT  LEMONT 

Nine  charming  piano  pieces.  A pleasure  to  plav  and  a delight  to  hear 
"Destined  to  be  the  most  successful  suite  since  WATER  SCENES.” — Musical  Courier. 

FIVE  QUATRAINS  FROM  THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR 

KHAYYAM  ....  Price,  each,  $1.25  postpaid 

Set  to  Music  by  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

High  and  medium  voice 

Mr.  Rogers  melodic  vein  was  never  more  fluent,  his  harmonic  scheme  more 
vital,  nor  his  economy  of  means  to  produce  just  the  right  emotional  effect  more 
sure.  These  songs  will  adorn  any  artistic  recital  program. 

LOVE’S  TRIUMPH  I I I I I Price  u f . . 

A i r r-  _ _ rrice,  >I.Z5  postpaid 

A Cycle  of  Five  Songs.  By  BRUNO  HUHN 

The  superb  vocal  quality  of  Mr.  Huhn’s  music  adds  the  final  word  of  recom- 
mendation to  intelligent  singers. 


| SEND  FOR  MUSICAL~CIFT  BOOKS  CIRCULAR.  IT  IS  FREE  | 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
Chas.  H.  Ditson  & Co.,  ::  ::  New  York 


Do  the  lengthening  evenings 
suggest  a new  piano? 

Prompt  attention  now  will  brighten 
your  holiday  season  this  year. 

In  the  fore-front  of  America’s  favorite 
makes  are 

IVERS  & POND 
PIANOS 

The  intelligent  buyers’  first  move  is  to 
write  for  our  catalogue  picturing  and  de- 
scribing the  newest  and  most  attractive 
models  of  high  grade  pianos.  It  will 
be  mailed  on  request.  IV rite  for  it. 


The  Princess  Grand 

A little  Grand  for  little  rooms  where  space 
couuts.  The  case  design  of  rare  beauty 
is  combinedwith  a musical  interior  which 
approximates  perfection.  A paper  pattern 
giving  exact  dimensions  mailed  free. 


Style  705. 

A strikingly  attractive  case  design  that 
will  appeal  strongly  to  people  of  refined 
tustes.  Musically  aud  structurally  it  rep- 
resents the  most  advanced  type  of  piano- 
building. 


Ivers  & Pond  Pianos 

are  sold  by  reliable  piano  houses  through- 
out the  United  States,  but  if  we  have 
no  dealer  near  you  we  can  supply  you 
direct  from  our  extensive  Boston  Store. 
Any  piano  you  order  will  be  personally 
selected  and  shipped  under  guarantee  of 
entire  satisfaction.  Attractive  plans  of 
periodical  payments. 


WRITE  US  TODAY 

IVERS  & POND  PIANO  COMPANY 

141  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Aside  from  the  delight  the  Bald- 
win tone  gives  you  there  is  the 
added  pleasure  of  the  associations 
that  must  cling  to  it. 

I here  are  the  memories  of  exquisite  Chopin  recitals  by 
de  Pachmann;  of  songs  in  which  you  heard  the  singing  tone 
of  the  Baldwin  blend  with  Sembrich’s  voice;  of  solos  in  which 
the  pure  melody  of  Elman’s  violin  was  sustained,  strength- 
ened by  the  Baldwin. 

Because  of  many  memories  like  these,  musicians  love  the 
Baldwin  just  as  you  do  the  things  in  your  home  which  are 
priceless  because  of  their  associations. 

1 ou  can  hear  the  Baldwin  in  almost  every  city  in  America, 
either  at  our  own  salesrooms  or  at  our  dealers’.  Baldwin 
Grands  #800  to  #10,000.  Baldwin  Uprights  #550  and  up. 

Write  for  catalogs 


SjJtaipaliiTOtn  (piano  (£o. 


Manufacturers 


Cincinnati 


Chicago  New  York 

St.  Louis  Indianapolis  Louisville 
Denver  San  Francisco 

THE  GRAND  PRIX  — PARIS,  1900, 
THE  GRAND  PRIZE  — ST. LOUIS,  19O+  . 

THE  WORLD'S  HIGHEST  HONORS 


Vol.  XXXII.  No.  12 


DECEMBER,  1914 


HAT  of  the  angel’s  songiat  Bethlehem  ? Fallen  bellnes 
lie  sad  and  silent  under  the  blood  and  ashes  ol  vvai . 
The  Holy  Night  shrouds  a sickening  tragedy.  On  both 
sides  of  the  battle  line  men  raise  their  voices  to  the 
Almighty  and  shoot  straight  for  the  hearts  of  their 
brothers.  Cannon  fumes  smother  the  sweet  incense 
of  the  altar.  Guns  roar  where  children  sang  their 
mbers  mark  the  spot  where  stood  the  Christmas  tree 
What  Festival  is  this  that  looks  upon  the  graves  of 
llion  orphaned  little  ones? 

Scorned,  belied,  misunder- 
hear  persistently,  profoundly,  over- 


merry carols  and  e: 
of  last  year’s  Noel, 
the  fathers  of  a mi. 

Yet  the  music  of  Bethlehem  is  not  hushed 
stood,  through  all  the  clamor  we 
poweringly.j  the  fathomless  wisdom  of 


With  faith  unshaken,  we  who  most  of  all  seek  harmony,  realize  that  the 
world  does  move  in  some  mysterious  manner  toward  the  light.  Alas 
that  the  evils  of  the  world  must  be  expiated  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent. 
Men  on  both  sides,  who  claim  victory  with  fire  and  steel,  have  iailed  to 
heed  the  great  meaning  of  Christianity.  But  this  does  not  by  one  iota 
lessen  the  eternal  truth  of  the  music  of  Bethlehem. 

And  when,  brothers  and  sisters  in  America,  when  have  we  ever  had 
more  cause  for  gratitude?  When  have  we  been  more  richly  blessed? 
Surely  Christmas  must  mean  more  to  us  this  year  than  ever  before,  dif- 
ficult as  it  is  to  enjoy  our  blessings  with  the  thought  of  European 
suffering  in  our  hearts.  We  have  been  permitted  to  help  those  in  need. 
Let  us  do  more  and  more.  May  nothing  disturb  the  peace  and  good 
will  which  protects  us  from  such  a scourge  as  that  which  blackens 
K„rnnP  Whn  knows  what  cosmic  accident  has  spared  us  and  laid  waste 


la 
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What  Mozart  Could  Do  As  a Child 

By  J.  G.  JACOBSON 


There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  every  musician 
that  Mozart  was  not  only  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  his  century,  but  will  probably  remain  so  for  many 
centuries  to  come.  The  world  rejoices  and  is  thankful 
for  the  wonderful  gift  it  has  received,  and  doubly  so 
that  he  was  able  to  express  his  divine  talent  in  a lan- 
guage comprehensible  to  all  humanity  which  lays  claim 
to  some  standard  of  civilization.  Mozart  was  the 
wonder  of  his  time,  as  he  is  of  to-day,  and  every 
friend  of  the  Muses  will  deeply  regret  the  too  short 
time  this  great  master  was  permitted  to  linger  with 
us.  Just  as  flowers  too  early  developed  soon  will  fade, 
Mozart  became  a colossus  in  his  art  at  a tender  age, 
only  to  leave  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  But  in  this 
short  time  he  erected  for  himself  a monument  of  fame 
and  glory  to  which  every  musician  pays  homage. 

The  following  little  anecdote  and  copy  of  a letter 
will  show  at  the  same  time  the  almost  incredible  talent 
Mozart  possessed,  which  manifested  itself  already  at 
the  age  of  three  years  (at  four  he  was  a composer), 
and  the  unassuming  simplicity  of  nature  he  kept,  al- 
though spoilt  and  petted  by  the  greatest  of  the  land 
since  babyhood. 

Mozart  revered  and  loved  his  parents,  especially  his 
father,  so  deeply  that  he  composed  a little  melody 
when  a small  boy  which  he  sang  every  night  before 
going  to  bed.  His  father  had  to  place  him  on  a chair 
and  sing  the  second  to  this  tune.  The  ceremony 
ended,  which  was  never  omitted  a day,  he  kissed  his 
father  tenderly  on  the  point  of  his  nose  and  then  lay 
down  peacefully  to  sleep.  This  he  did  until  the  end 
of  his  tenth  year.  The  words  were:  “Oragna  figata 
fa  marina  gamina  fa.’’  The  melody: 


r. 

* 



r-  ■ 
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Fine. 


A phrase  he  continually  used  was : “After  God  my 

papa  comes  first.”  Often  he  would  be  playing  some 
composition  with  an  understanding  and  a technic  of 
a matured  artist,  only  to  stop  suddenly  at  the  sight 
of  a favorite  cat  and  play  with  it  for  awhile,  or  run 
about  the  room  with  a stick  between  his  legs  by  way 
of  a horse. 

The  following  letter,  which  will  show  the  early  de- 
veloped powers  of  the  boy,  was  written  in  the  year 
1769  by  the  Honorable  Dairies  Barrington,  F.R.S.,  to 
Mathew  Maly,  M.D.,  Sec.R.S. : 

“Sir,  if  I was  to  send  you  a well-attested  account 
of  a boy  who  measured  seven  feet  in  height,  when  he 
was  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  not  undeserving  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

“The  instance  which  I now  desire  you  will  communi- 
cate to  that  learned  body,  of  as  early  an  exertion  of 
most  extraordinary  musical  talents,  seems  perhaps 
equally  to  claim  their  attention. 

"Joannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgangus  Theophilus  Mo- 
zart was  born  at  Saltzbourg,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  27th 
of  Jan.  1756.  I have  been  informed  by  a most  able 
musician  and  composer  that  he  frequently  saw  him  at 
Vienna  when  he  was  little  more  than  four  years  old. 
By  this  time  he  was  not  only  capable  of  executing 
lessons  on  his  favorite  instrument,  the  harpsichord, 
but  composed  some  in  an  easy  stile  and  taste,  which 
were  much  approved  of. 

“His  extraordinary  musical  talents  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  the  present  empress  dowager,  who  used  to 
place  him  upon  her  knees,  whilst  he  played  on  the 
harpsichord.  This  notice  taken  of  him  by  so  great 
a personage,  together  with  a certain  consciousness  of 
his  most  singular  abilities,  had  much  emboldened  the 
little  musician.  Being  therefore  the  next  year  at  one 
of  the  German  courts,  where  the  el  ctor  encouraged 
him  by  saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
august  presence,  little  Mozart  immediately  sat  down 
with  great  confidence  to  his  harpsichord,  informing 
his  highness  that  he  had  played  before  the  empress. 

. . . Upon  leaving  Paris,  he  came  over  to  England, 


where  he  continued  more  than  a year.  As  during  this 
time  I was  witness  of  his  most  extraordinary  abilities 
as  a musician  both  at  some  public  concerts,  and  like- 
wise by  having  been  alone  with  him  for  a considerable 
time  at  his  father's  house,  I send  you  the  following 
account,  amazing  and  incredible  almost  as  it  may 
appear : 


A SEVERE  TEST. 

“I  carried  to  him  a manuscript  duet,  which  was  com- 
posed by  an  English  gentleman  to  some  favourite  words 
in  Metastasio’s  opera  of  Demofoonte.  The  whole  score 
was  in  five  parts,  viz.,  accompaniments  for  a first  and 
second  violin,  the  two  vocal  parts  and  a bass.  I shall 
likewise  mention  that  the  parts  for  the  first  and  second 
voice  were  written  in  what  the  Italians  stile  the  Con- 
tralto cleff ; the  reason  for  taking  notice  of  which 
particular  will  appear  hereafter. 

“My  intention  in  carrying  with  me  this  manuscript 
composition  was  to  have  an  irrefragable  proof  of  his 
abilities  as  a player  at  sight,  it  being  absolutely  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  seen  the  musick  before. 
The  score  was  no  sooner  put  upon  his  desk,  than  he 
began  to  play  the  symphony  in  a most  masterly  manner, 
as  well  as  in  the  time  and  stile  which  corresponded 
with  the  intention  of  the  composer.  I mention  this 
circumstance,  because  the  greatest  masters  often  fail 
in  these  particulars  on  the  first  trial. 

The  symphony  ended,  he  took  the  upper  part,  leaving 
the  under  one  to  his  father.  His  voice  in  the  tone  of 
it  was  thin  and  infantine,  but  nothing  could  exceed 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  sang.  His  father, 
who  took  the  under  part  in  this  duet,  was  once  or 
twice  out,  though  the  passages  were  not  more  difficult 
than  those  in  the  upper  one;  on  which  occasions  the 
son  looked  back  witli  some  anger,  pointing  out  to  him 
his  mistakes,  and  setting  him  right.  He  not  only, 
however,  did  complete  justice  to  the  duet,  by  singing 
his  own  part  in  the  truest  taste,  and  with  the  greatest 
precision : lie  also  threw  in  the  accompaniments  of 
the  two  violins,  wherever  they  were 'most  necessary 
and  produced  the  best  effects.  . . . 

As  many  of  those  who  may  be  present,  when  this 
letter  may  have  the  honour  of  being  read*  before  the 
society,  may  not  possibly  be  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  playing  thus  from  a musical  score,  I will 
endeavour  to  explain  it  by  the  most  similar  comparison 
I can  think  of.  Let  it  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  a 
child  of  eight  years  old  was  directed  to  read  five  lines 
(by  this  I mean  the  two  parts  for  the  violin,  the  upper 
part  for  the  voice,  the  words  set  to  music,  and  lastly 
the  base)  at  once  in  four  (by  this  I mean  the  violin 
parts  in  the  common  treble  cleff,  the  upper  part  for  the 
voice  in  the  contralto  cleff  as  before  mentioned,  the 
words  in  common  characters,  and  the  base  in  its  com- 
mon cleff)  of  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were 
to  have  different  powers. 

"For  example,  in  the  first  line  A,  to  have  its  common 
powers. 

“In  the  second  that  of  B. 

“In  the  third  that  of  C. 

“In  the  fourth  of  D. 

Let  it  be  conceived,  also,  that  the  lines  so  composed 
of  characters  with  different  powers  are  not  ranged  so 
as  to  be  read  at  all  times  one  exactly  under  the  other, 
but  often  in  a desultory  manner. 

"Suppose,  then,  a capital  speech  in  Shakespeare  never 
seen  before  and  yet  read  by  a child  of  eight  years  old 
with  all  the  pathetic  energy  of  a Garrick.  Let  it  be 
likewise  conceived,  that  the  same  child  is  reading,  with 
a glance  of  the  eye,  three  different  comments  on  this 
speech  tending  to  its  illustration;  and  that  one  com- 
ment is  written  in  Greek,  the  second  in  Hebrew,  and 
the  third  in  Etruscan  characters.  Let  it  be  also  sup- 
posed, that  by  different  signs  he  could  point  out  which 
comment  is  most  material  upon  every  word ; and  some- 
times that  perhaps  all  three  are  so,  at  others  only  two 
of  them.  \\  hen  all  this  is  conceived,  it  will  convey 
some  idea  of  what  the  boy  was  capable  of,  in  singing 
such  a duet  at  sight  in  a masterly  manner  from  the 
score,  throwing  in  at  the  same  time  all  proper  accom- 
paniments. 

"\\  hen  he  had  finished  the  duet,  he  expressed  him- 
self highly  in  its  approbation,  asking  with  some  eager- 
ness, whether  I had  brought  any  more  such  music.” 


What  is  America’s  Greatest  Musical 
Need  ? 

(A  continuation  of  the  important  symposium  in  the  November 
"All  American"  Issue.) 

ALBERT  LOCKWOOD. 

(-1//.  Lockwood  is  Head  of  the  Pianoforte  Department 
Michigan  University  School  of  Music,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.). 

I consider  that  a standard  of  judgment  is  the  mosi 
important  thing  for  music  in  America.  How  this  could] 
be  obtained  and  maintained  is  not  so  easy  to  say,  bm 
I suggest  that  musical  education  be  centralized,  say  in  , 
Washington  or  New  York,  and  that  this  institution  give} 
the  tone  and  keynote,  so  to  speak,  for  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  A high  standard  should  be  set 
by  this  institution  in  all  lines,  and  its  instructors  should 
be  available  for  institutions  all  over  the  country  for. 
the  object  of  conducting  examinations,  should  this  be 
considered  wise. 

ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER. 

(Mr.  Arthur  L.  Manchester  is  Dean  of  Fine  Arts  at 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Texas,  and 
is  a brilliant  organizer,  conductor  and  teacher.) 

Replying  to  the  question,  “What  is  America’s  Great- 
est Need,”  I would  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
higher  and  more  uniform  standard  of  instruction  com- 
bined with  a greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  interested  in  music  of  the  musical  ad- 
vantages available  in  this  country. 

I hose  who  have  to  do  with  institutions  similar  to 
that  with  which  I am  identified  find  such  a variation  J 
of  ideals  and  thoroughness  in  the  students  who  come  . 
to  register  for  work  in  music  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  college  work  in  music  until,  in  many  cases,  a com- 
plete remodeling  of  the  student  has  been  done.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  arrange  courses  of  study 
which  really  begin  at  the  college  grade.  Too  much 
preliminary  elementary  work  must  be  done  before  the 
student  can  enter  a grade  of  work  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  college.  With  the  standardization  of  ■ 
academic  work  so  that  the  student  from  the  preparatory  J 
school  enters  a specific  course  and  continues  it  to  the 
end  without  complications  arising  from  back  work,  I 
there  should  also  be  a similar  standardization  in  music, 
The  space  allowed  me  does  not  permit  an  amplification 
of  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  my  answer,  it  is 
certainly  time  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  music  should  realize  that  America  is  fully 
able  to  provide  the  fullest  musical  education  needed. 
There  has  been  a steady  advance  in  efficiency  and  of 
higher  ideals  during  the  past  fifteen  years  which  should 
be  realized  by  the  public  at  large.  This,  too,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  fuller  statement  which  cannot  be  made  here. 

LEROV  B.  CAMPBELL. 

(Mr.  LeRoy  B.  Campbell  is  the  distinguished  head 
of  an  excellent  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Warren,  Pa.). 

As  conductor  of  a Musical  Pilgrimage  this  summer 
through  Europe,  the  even  tenor  of  our  way  was  in- 
terrupted by  many  a discordant  note  which  materially 
marred  our  usual  tranquil  and  pleasant  harmonious 
passage  through  Germany,  the  so-called  land  of  music.  , 
Fighting  our  way  on  the  crowded  military  freight 
trains,  third  and  fourth-class,  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour;  handling  our  own  baggage;  ar- 
rested in  Bayreuth  as  spies  and  taken  through  a drip- 
ping rain  to  the  Military  Commandant  of  the  town; 
chased  by  a mob  of  500  in  Nuremberg  to  a police 
station;  even  to  crossing  the  sea  from  Naples  steerage 
on  an  emigrant  steamship. 

Instead  of  music  we  saw  and  heard  nothing  but  war, 
war,  war  on  every  side.  All  useful  business,  factories,  1 
and  art  given  over  absolutely  to  the  awful  war  octopus,  y 
No  matter  what  we  think  of  high-handed  militar-  * 
ism,  we  will  all  agree,  that  with  the  great  masses  of 
tlie  common  people,  the  movement  to  uphold  the  na-  ; 
tion’s  flag  is  purely  one  of  loyalty.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  keynote  of  my  message — Loyalty.  We,  as  I 
Americans,  need  not  be  dependent  on  Europe  for  our 
art;  we  have  just  as  much  artistic  talent,  just  as  good  I 
and  better  teachers,  and,  with  a little  encouragement,  I 
we  can  develop  just  as  great  composers.  What  we  I 
need  most  in  music  and  art  at  this  particular  time  I 
is  loyalty  to  everything  American. 

Loyalty  sounds  the  A to  which  every  earnest  Amer-  I 
ican  interested  in  our  nation’s  art  should  attune  his  1 
energies  and  help  fill  in  the  harmonies,  until  one  I 
sweeping  triumphant  chord  after  another  builds  up  a 1 
tremendous  climax  in  musical  history,  which  climax  I 
should  spell  American  Music  fiber  alles. 
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marguerite  Melville  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  After 

is.  eS™ 

n Vienna  For  many  years  sbe  has  been  the  chief  assistant 
The  noted  Vienna  master.  She  has  appeared  frequently 
’n  important  concerts  in  European  music  centres  with  in- 
variable success.— Editor  of  The  Etlde.] 

“There  are  no  good  teachers,  there  are  only  good 
pupils!”  So  says  Professor  Theodore.  Leschetizky, 
the  world-famous  piano-pedagog  of  Vienna. 

It  is  not  a new  saying,  nor  am  I sure  that 
Leschetizky  claims  to  be  its  originator,  but 
of  its  truth  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  he, 
himself,  is  the  best  proof. 

Where  is  there  a piano-teacher,  since  the 
days  of  Franz  Liszt,  who  has  turned  out 
such  a number  of  artist-pupils?  There  are 
many  before  the  public  to-day,  most  o 
them  excellent  pianists,  some  even  great. 

But  do  they  stand  in  any  proportion  to  the 
legions  who  have  studied  with  him  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  to  the  thousands  of 
whom  the  world  has  never  heard  and  never 
will  hear?  It  is  something  to  think  about, 
and  if  fully  comprehended,  might  avert  many 
a tragedy  of  disappointed  ambition,  by 
blighting  before  it  is  too  late  the  false  hopes 
of  °fond  parents  and  friends.  The  teacher 
can  only  guide  the  pupil  on  the  road  he  is 
to  travel,  but  it  is  the  pupil  himself  who 
has  to  do  the  traveling,  if  he  is  ever  to 
■arrive.  To  this  end  several  virtues  are 
'necessary:  natural  musical  talent,  idealism, 
individuality,  intelligence,  good  health,  self- 
criticism  and  perseverance.  Even  with  three 
or  four  of  these  qualities  a great  deal  can 
be  accomplished.  A pupil  may  learn  to  draw 
■a  full  round  tone  from  his  instrument,  and 
■succeed  in  working  his  technic  up  to  quite 
■a  degree  of  virtuosity.  If  he  has  a good 
memory  he  can  acquire  repertoire  enough 
to  enable  him  to  give  to  the  public  fairly 
correct  interpretations  of  certain  composi- 
tions. Or,  should  he  have  pedagogic  talent, 
he  might  some  day  be  a stepping-stone  in 
the  artistic  development  of  one  possessing 
the  “divine  spark.”  Not  that  these  are  to 
be  underrated.  In  fact  it  is  the  smaller 
lights,  illuminating  ever  so  faintly  the  little 
spheres  in  which  they  move,  which  in  the 
and  do  more  toward  the  general  enlight- 
enment than  the  comets  which  flash  across 
the  horizon  from  time  to  time.^  But  it  is 
to  the  comet  most  of  the  students  have  “hitched  their 
wagon” — their  ambition  is  to  become  a Paderewski 
or  an  Essipoff ! 

They  think  if  they  come  straight  to  the  fountain- 
head there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  learn 
“how.”  Only  after  being  dragged  violently  off  their 
j pedestals  a few  times  by  Leschetizky  himself  do  they 
come  to  the  bitter  conviction  that  the  world  is  in 
j unjust  conspiracy  against  them— never  realizing  that 
I the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  lies  within  themselves! 

How  often  does  Leschetizky  bewail  the  lack  of 
idealism  in  American  students!  But  it  is  not  that 
they  lack  idealism.  They  appreciate  the  really  beauti- 
ful when  they  see  and  hear  it.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, few  are  able  to  express  it ; nor  do  they  seem  to 
realize  the  means  which  might  help  in  this  direction. 


AMERICA’S  PRESTIGE. 

Perhaps  a little  philosophy  at  this  juncture  will  be 
forgiven. 

America  is  the  most  wonderful  land  in  the  universe ; 
the  position  she  has  made  for  herself  since  her  dis- 
covery a little  over  four  centuries  ago  is  nothing  short 
of  miraculous.  Not  only  has  she  kept  up  with  all  the 
other  nations,  but  has  left  them  far  behind  in  many 


leschetizky  in  his  garden. 

(From  a Copyright  Photograph  by  Pauline  Kruger 
Hamilton  of  Vienna.) 

directions  where  she  has  had  an  equal  start.  In  her 
struggle  for  existence,  however,  there  was  not  much 
time  for  the  subtler  manifestations  of  life.  She  was 
also  too  far  away  to  be  influenced  by  the  culture  which 
was  sweeping  through  Europe  during  this  time. 

Since  the  last  fifty  years,  however,  a reaction  has 
taken  place— America  has  been  stretching  forth  her 
arms  eagerly  to  grasp  whatever  she  could  towards  her 
Art-development.  In  1864  the  first  American  girl 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  further  her  musical  studies  at 
the  Leipzig  conservatory;  the  next  year  there  were 
eighteen;  now  thousands  bring  back  each  year  to  their 
native  shores  more  or  less  culture  from  the  Old  World. 
These  students  possess  all  the  characteristic  energy, 
perseverance,  practicability  and  self-confidence  which 
have  made  their  country  what  she  is  to-day. 


But  Art  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  these  weapons 

alone.  It  is  a slow  development  of  the  culture  of 

centuries.  If  it  takes  three  generations  to  “make  a 
gentleman,”  should  it  not  take  at  least  an  equally  long 
time  to  make  a great  artist? 

Europe  has  already  reached  her  Art-zenith,  and  is 
now  warming  herself  at  the  last  few  dying  embers, 
before  degeneration  sets  in  as  a natural  result. 

Russia  alone  still  has  vigorous  life,  unused 

vitality,  which  is  continually  struggling  for  an 
outlet.  To  her  we  may  look  for  the  music  of 
the  future— and  later  yet,  to  America,  whose 
culture  and  emotional  life  are  just  beginning. 

If  the  Americans  who  come  abroad  to  study 
music  could  be  brought  to  the  understanding  of 
these  evolutionary  truths,  how  much  more  fruit- 
ful would  be  their  own  work,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  measure  in  which  they  would  be  further- 
ing the  grand  scheme  for  the  future  glory  of 
their  nation  ! But  most  of  them  do  not  under- 
stand. Consequently  a great  deal  of  the  music 
study  done  in  Germany  could  as  well  be  done 
in  America  at  infinitely  less  expense. 

TECHNICAL  INEFFICIENCY. 

Leschetizky  seldom  complains  of  technical  in- 
efficiency in  Americans,  but  of  their  absolute 
inability,  with  all  their  technic,  to  bring  out  the 
meaning,  the  inner  feeling  of  the  great  German 
masters.  And  can  one  blame  him  for  becoming 
furious  with  a pupil,  who,  aftei  thtee  years 
residence  in  Vienna,  is  obliged  to  depend  upon 
an  assistant  to  translate  during  the  lesson? 
Instead  of  going  into  German  families  and  trying 
to  absorb  with  every  breath,  not  only  the  word 
and  spirit  of  the  language,  but  the  very  life- 
beats  of  a people  from  whom  have  sprung  the 
world’s  greatest  geniuses  in  music;  instead  of 
going  to  the  splendid  theatres,  for  education  in 
the  classics — yes,  even  for  a better  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare,  which  is  so  seldom  given  in 
America — they  concentrate  all  their  energies  on 
their  instrument,  associate  almost  entirely  with 
Americans,  and  are  quite  content  with  the  few 
words  of  German  they  are  able  to  acquire^  with- 
out much  exertion.  As  Moszkowski  says,  T hey 
bring  their  own  atmosphere  with  them,  and 
never  leave  it  the  whole  time  they  are  in  the 
country !” 

Also,  in  the  purely  musical  field,  do  they 
squander  equally  priceless  advantages.  What 
could  help  to  a true  understanding  of  Beethoven, 
for  example,  more  than  listening  as  often  as 
possible  to  his  symphonies  and  quartets,  in- 
terpreted bv  the  finest  organizations  in  the  whole 
world?  But  no,  with  few  exceptions,  the  average 
piano  student  goes  to  piano  recitals;  the  violinist  only 
to  hear  the  great  violinists;  while  the  vocal  student 
confines  her  interest  entirely  to  the  opera  and  to  the 
famous  prima  donnas.  Music  students,  whether  at 
home  or  in  Europe,  should  strive  to  broaden  in  every 
direction.  Practicing  several  hours  a day  will  never 
do  the  whole  work.  To  be  a great  artist  is  not  to 
be  able  to  play  so  many  notes  a minute,  nor  to  have 
attempted  most  of  the  difficult  compositions  written 
for  one’s  instrument.  A great  artist  is  much  more 
than  this;  he  has  mastered  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
emotion  by  study  and  experience;  he  has  not  kept  his 
feet  firmly  fastened  to  the  earth,  but  has  strengthened 
his  wings  for  a flight  into  higher  transcendent  realms, 
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from  whence  lie  brings  a message  of  something  better 
to  his  fellow-beings  below, 

One  day,  while  a bright  young  American  girl  was 
having  a lesson  on  Schumann's  Scenes  of  Childhood, 
Leschetizky  turned  around  in  despair  and  said:  “You 
overrate  us  teachers — there  is  not  a teacher  in  the 
world  who  can  help  you  ! Either  you  can  play  Schu- 
mann or  you  can  not!”  On  another  occasion,  after 
an  advanced  American  pupil  had  played  the  Fantasy, 
he  was  very  depressed.  “Such  a pupil,’’  said  he,  when 
she  had  left,  “is  a source  of  real  embarrassment  to 
me;  technically  her  work  is  perfect,  but  musically, 
hopeless!’’  Schumann  is  not  only  a stumbling-block 
to  American  students  but  to  a great  many  artists,  as 
well.  The  romantic  poetry  and  youthful  exuberance 
of  his  music,  its  impulsive,  quick  changing  moods  and 
massive  proportions,  his  love  for  canonical  imitation 
and  separate  voice-leading,  all  these  require  a musician- 
ship,  re-creative  fantasy  and  talent  for  characteriza- 
tion which  few  possess. 

PLAY  SMALL  THINGS  PERFECTLY. 

Leschetizky’s  great  principle  is : “Play  small  things 
absolutely  perfectly  before  attempting  the  larger  ones!’’ 
By  playing  a piece  perfectly,  he  not  only  means  to 
play  the  notes  correctly.  Leschetizky’s  idea  of  perfec- 
tion, it  must  be  confessed,  might  be  rather  appalling  to 
the  uninitiated.  He  who  “came  to  scoff"  at  a Czerny 
Etude  or  a Song  It  ithout  II  ords  of  Mendelssohn, 
might  “remain  to  pray"  after  hearing  a lesson  on  one 
of  these  small  things!  Every  tone  is  laid  bare;  in- 
equalities of  finger-action  are  discovered,  first  in  one 
finger,  then  in  another;  here  the  pedal  should  have 
been  taken  a little  later,  or  held  a little  longer;  in 
another  passage  there  was  not  enough  color ; the  thumb 
has  not  learned  to  bring  out  a warm,  mellow  tone,  and 
the  left  hand  has  not  yet  achieved  the  art  of  playing 
an  accompaniment  with  that  discreet  touch  which 
makes  a note  or  chord  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence 
And  so  it  goes,  until  the  pupil  is  finally  convinced  that 
when  he  is  able  to  play  this  etude  or  piece  to  I.es- 
chetizky’s  entire  satisfaction,  he  will  have  accomplished 
the  greater  part  of  piano  technic  in  general. 

Leschetizky  says  there  is  not  enough  personal  ini- 
tiative in  piano-study.  The  pupil  leaves  too  much  work 
to  the  teacher,  instead  of  learning  to  think  for  him- 
self. If  a passage  presents  difficulties  to  him,  he 
should  examine  it  carefully;  perhaps  he  can  arrange  it 
more  satisfactorily;  the  very  note  which  lies  so  awk- 
wardly for  the  right  hand  could  perhaps  be  taken 
easily  with  the  left;  or  if  a combination  sounds  wrong 
to  him,  he  should  not  practice  it  blindly  for  a couple 
of  weeks,  until  his  teacher  tells  him  it  is  a misprint  in 
the  music  1 

There  is  too  much  time  spent  in  practicing — in  the 
mechanical,  headless  repetition  of  passages,  which  not 
only  ruins  the  student’s  nervous  system  but  is  a plague 
to  the  whole  community  as  well.  “Think  twice  and 
play  once,”  says  Leschetizky.  Make  up  your  mind 
what  it  is  you  want  to  do — try  once  to  do  it,  slowly, 
then  sit  back  and  criticize.  In  this  way  study  becomes 
a pleasure,  not  a drudge;  for  with  every  effort  some- 
thing is  accomplished. 

MEMORIZE  A PIECE  AT  THE  START. 

A very  important  point  is  also  that  of  memorizing 
a piece  from  the  very  start,  instead  of  drumming  away 
day  by  da}',  and  week  by  week,  until  the  poor  tired 
lingers  in  sheer  self-defense  run  on  without  the  aid 
of  the  music.  Look  at  the  first  bar  of  a composition 
you  are  about  to  study ; take  in  all  you  can  of  it  with 
the  mind’s  eye — the  contour  of  the  melody,  all  posi- 
tion of  the  chords  in  the  bass  and  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  it.  Then  close  the  music  and  see  how 
much  you  can  reproduce  correctly  on  the  piano.  I f 
you  are  uncertain  about  something,  consult  the  music, 
and  fix  it  clearly  in  your  memory.  To  this  purpose  a 
bright  plan  is  to  place  the  music  at  a little  distance 
from  the  piano.  When  it  is  within  too  easy  reach,  the 
temptation  is  to  look  oftener,  thereby  retarding  the 
process  of  engraving  it  upon  one’s  mind,  once  for  all 
It  v ill  be  found  that  by  this  method  the  eye  is  trained 
to  take  in  a little  more  with  each  glance,  finally  mas- 
tering whole  phrases  with  the  same  facility  as,  in 
the  beginning,  one  or  two  bars. 

A practical  knowledge  of  harmony  is  also  indis- 
pensable; without  it  the  study  of  music  is  as  incom- 
plete and  unintelligent  as  is  the  study  of  a foreign 
language  without  its  grammar. 


PEDAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

A few  words  about  the  art  of  pedalling  might  be  of 
interest.  Leschetizky  claims  that  since  the  improve- 
ment of  the  bass  in  modern  pianos,  the  vibrations  in 
this  register  need  a longer  time  to  disperse  than  they 
did  in  the  instruments  of  his  early  days,  especially 
when  augmented  by  the  pedal.  This  can  be  proven  by 
pedalling  the  chords  in  the  middle  section  of  Schu- 
mann’s Traumeswirren.  If  the  pedals  are  taken 
simultaneously  with  the  chords  and  held  through,  it 
will  be  found  that  overtones  from  one  chord  overlap 
the  next.  If,  however,  the  pedal  is  up  when  each 
new  chord  is  being  taken,  lowered  immediately  after 
it  has  been  struck  and  sustained  to  the  next  chord, 
there  will  be  no  blurring  whatever.  Leschetizky  in- 
sists on  this  syncopated  pedal,  but  says,  amusingly: 
"In  the  bloody  days  of  Nuremberg  they  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  hang  a man  until  they  had  him!”  By 
this  he  would  warn  against  the  danger  of  pedalling  too 
late,  thereby  losing  just  the  tone  which  should  be 
fastened  with  the  pedal — in  large  skips,  for  example. 

Of  course  there  are  cases  where  there  is  no  time 
for  syncopated  pedalling,  and  others,  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  piano  where  an  interlacing  of  vibrations  is  no 
more  discernible.  But  it  is  a rule  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  with  beneficial  results. 

With  regard  to  touch:  Leschetizky  never  attacks  the 
piano.  Chords  are  prepared  in  the  hand  near  the  keys 
and  then  either  loosely  dropped  with  full  arm-weight 
or  pressed  towards  the  keyboard  with  as  much  upward 
impetus  of  arm  and  wrist  combined  as  'tone  is  required. 


Professor  Theodore.  Leschetizky  is  a name  that  is 
.mown  more  generally  amongst  the  profession  than 
any  other.  He,  moreover,  has  earned  his  great  name 
by  producing  more  distinguished  pianists  than  any 
other  piano  teacher.  He  was  born  in  Lemberg,  Galicia, 
in  1831,  of  Polish  parents.  Galicia  is  a province  of 
Austria,  but  was  formerly  a part  of  Poland,  Les- 
chetizky occupied  for  several  years  a*  position  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  which  was  founded  by 
Anton  Rubinstein,  He,  however,  gave  up  this  position 
in  1878  and  moved  to  Vienna.  Ilis  principal  piano 
teacher  in  his  early  years  was  Czerny,  but  later  he 
undoubtedly  learned  much  by  observation  from  Rubin- 
stein. It  is  the  great  power  of  observation  and  con- 
centration that  has  enabled  Leschetizky  to  formulate 
his  ideas  and  earned  for  him  a reputation  as  the 
author  of  the  Leschetizky  Method.  Leschetizky  has 
himself  told  me  that  he  has  no  method,  but  treats 
every  pupil  differently,  according  to  his  needs.  This 
is  true,  although  we  notice  a similarity  of  touch  and 
technic  in  all  Leschetizky  pupils.  This  is  because  there 
are  certain  points  which  the  Professor  emphasized,  and 
it  is  my  object  to  present  some  of  these  for  your 
benefit. 

I remember  as  a young  man  playing  for  Leschetizky, 
and  he  was  most  kind  and  complimented  me  on  my 
good  training,  lie  sent  me  to  one  of  his  assistants, 
Fil.  Wienskowska,  who  gave  me  three  months’  severe 
training  in  the  finger  exercises  recommended  by  the 
Professor.  These  were  then  applied  in  the  studies  by 
Czerny,  called  the  Dexterity  of  the  Fingers.  With 
these  and  a Field  Nocturne,  as  well  as  a Prelude  and 
Toccata  by  Lachner,  1 started  my  lessons  with  the 
Professor.  He  was  extremely  severe  and  particular 
that  every  note  received  the  right  pressure  to  produce 
the  correct  quantity  and  quality  of  tone.  The  training 
in  the  early  period  of  this  study  gave  me  firm  fingers 
and  strength  in  the  hands.  1 his  you  will  observe  is 
one  of  the  noticeable  features  of  all  real  Leschetizky 
pupils. 

Then  another  feature  is  the  evenness  of  the  scale. 
Exercises  were  given  not  only  for  the  preparation  of 
the  scale,  but  also  in  playing  strict  legato.  Much  help 
was  received  in  these  particulars  from  my  preparatory 
teacher,  but  it  was  the  Professor  himself  who  showed 
me  how  to  practice.  Sometimes  he  would  devote  over 
a half  an  hour  to  one  page.  These  lessons  often 
lasted  an  hour  and  a half.  I felt  it  a compliment  when 
he  was  most  severe ! 

A story  is  told  of  a young  man,  quite  a favorite  of 
the  Professor,  who  was  having  a stormy  time  at  his 


It  is  interesting  to  hear  Leschetizky  tell  how  he  dis  J 
covered  the  secret  of  the  tone  which  has  long  sinct  ,-f 
been  one  of  the  “Hall-marks”  of  his  method.  Wher 
he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  invitee! 
to  a big  musical  at  the  house  of  a great  patron  of  art. 
in  Vienna,  named  Dessauer,  given  in  honor  of  Julius1 
Schulhoff,  a pianist  who  was  having  unprecedented 
success  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  Vienna,  where  he  had 
given  no  less  than  eleven  successive  concerts.  Les- 
chetizky was  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  pianistically, 
having  already  acquired  a technic  which  he  never  sur- 
passed in  all  his  life.  During  the  evening  he  was 
urged  to  play  one  of  his  brilliant  paraphrases,  which 
were  tremendously  in  .vogue  at  that  time.  There  was 
great  enthusiasm.  Later  in  the  evening  Schulhoff 
seated  himself  at  the  piano.  It  was  quite  a new  style 
of  playing  with  a big  full  tone.  Leschetizky  had 
vanished,  his  friends  discovered  him  in  a corner,  weep- 
ing bitterly.  They  thought  him  quite  mad,  but  he  only 
said  : \ ou  do  not  understand— my  playing  is  worth 

nothing;  this  is  the  tone  of  the  future,  it  is  a new 
era  in  piano-playing!"  And  he  went  home  and  worked 
out  the  secret,  beginning  with  the  simplest  finger-ex- 
cises to  develop  his  tone.  The  next  time  he  met 
Rubinstein  after  that  and  heard  him  play,  he  laughed 
heartily  and  said:  “Oh,  you’ve  heard  Schulhoff,  too!” 
tor  his  playing  also  had  undergone  a metamorphosis. 
These  were  great  men  and  great  artists,  who,  despite 
the  position  they  held  in  the  music-world,  were  not 
only  willing,  but  eager  to  listen  to  others,  and  to  learn 
from  them,  if  possible.  Why  are  there  not  more 
like  them? 


lesson.  He  had  an  engagement  to  accompany  the  Pro- 
fessor to  the  theatre  that  evening.  He  thought  to  him- 
self that  things  were  in  such  a terrible  state  that,  of 
course,  all  idea  of  going  with  him  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  to  his  surprise,  the  Professor  suddenly  said; 
“It  is  getting  late  and  time  for  us  to  go  to  the  theatre!” 
Some  one  asked  the  Professor  why  he  was  so  severe, 
and  he  replied  that  it  made  the  pupils  work  harder. 

His  rule— “Do  not  practice  a piece  fast  too  soon"— 
should  be  a motto  for  every  student.  He  believed  in 
working  on  all  points  from  the  first  and  memorizing  a 
piece  at  once.  Particularly  helpful  was  his  idea  of 
producing  tone,  and  so  careful  was  he  in  this  way  that 
the  student  could  not  help  but  have  his  consciousness 
awakened  to  that  tone  which  was  full  of  life  and 
brilliancy.  It  is  this  quality  of  tone,  called  the  singing 
tone,  which  one  finds  prominent  in  Leschetizky  pupils. 

1 remember  asking  him  if  he  did  not  think  my  wrist 
was  too  stiff.  He  replied  that  the  wrist  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I have  often  thought  this  over  and  feel 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  the  Professor  meant. 

1 he  wrist  should  not  be  too  loose  or  prominent. 
Control  of  the  wrist,  as  well  as  the  fingers  and  arm 
and  most  of  all  of  the  mind,  is  what  the  student  should 
strive  for.  Leschetizky  often  said  in  the  classes:! 
‘Piano  playing  is  one-fifth  fingers  and  four-fifths 
mind." 

The  modern  school  of  pedal,  as  used  by  Liszt  and 
Rubinstein,  was  taught  most  effectively  by  the  Pro- 
fessor. 1 remember  that  I thought  at  first  that  he 
was  too  free  and  liberal  in  his  use  of  the  pedal.  Rut 
I see  now  how  my  education  up  to  that  time  applied 
only  to  the  classics.  For  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt  and 
other  modern  writers  a grander  and  more  brilliant 
style  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  proper  use  of  the  pedal. 
The  principle  herctfi  involved  is  to  pedal  according  to 
the  harmony.  Many  pedal  according  to  melody,  chang- 1 
ing  with  the  passing  dissonances  and  thereby  often 
losing  the  sustaining  power  of  the  harmony.  In  this 
way  is  the  mission  of  the  pedal  fulfilled:  To  beautify 
and  augment  the  tone. 

Like  every  great  character,  Lescheti'zky  has  had  his 
friends  and  enemies.  There  have  been  equally  fine 
musicians  and  equally  great  pedagogs;  but  there  was 
never  a more  painstaking  master.  He  was  himself  a 
brilliant  performer,  and  he  sacrificed  the  career  of  a 
concert  pianist  to  devote  his  life  to  teaching.  Of  his 
many  beautiful  sayings,  it  seems  that  the  choicest  is: 
“Ohne  Kunst.  Kein  Leben,  Ohne  Leben,  Keine  Kunst” 
(Without  art  there  is  no  life,  and  without  life  there 
is  no  art). 


Some  Leschetizky  Principles  of  Piano  Playing. 

BY  WALTER  SPRY. 
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When  does  the  heart  grow  warmer,  the  eyes  brighter, 
the  handshake  firmer,  the  soul  richer  than  when  the 
Christmas  bells  ring  strong  and  clear  upon  the  sharp 
December  air.  Of  course  there  should  be  music  for 
Christmas,  for  at  no  moment  is  there  more  need  for 
singing  and  playing. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  waits  and  the  wassailers 
music  has  been  a part  of  the  secular  observance  of 
Christmas.  The  word  wassail  is  of  very  remote  Norse 
origin.  In  the  olden  days  in  England  there  was  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  ale,  spice,  roasted  apples  and 
cakes  around  which  the  Christmas  guests  gathered  and 
drank  hilarious  toasts— wassails— while  others  played 
the  merry  music  of  Yuletide.  The  musicians  came  to 
be  known  as  wassailers.  ( 

Night  guards  at  the  city’s  gates  signalled  “All  well 
to  the  slumbering  folk  by  playing  upon  their  hautboys. 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  these  waits 
became  bands  of  musicians,  welcoming  great  men  and 
women  who  came  to  honor  the  town  with  their  pres- 
ence. So  famous  did  the  music  of  these  unique 
players  become  that  pieces  of  music  performed  by  them 
came  to  be  known  after  them — such  as  the  London 
Waits,”  “York  Waits,”  “Colchester  Waits.”  Frequently 
at  Christmas  the  Waits  would  pass  through  the  street 
singing  famous  songs  and  carols,  thus  announcing  the 
birth  night  of  the  Saviour. 

The  picture  given  here  represents  some  of  these 
Christmas  music  makers  visiting  an  old  English  vil- 
lage home  and  Wassailing  the  splendid  holiday  after 
the  manner  still  prevalent  as  late  as  the  early  part  o 
the  last  century. 

The  singular  origin  of  the  carol  from  the  dance  is 
excellently  traced  in  the  following  article  by  Jeffry 
Pulver,  which  appeared  in  the  English  Musical 
Opinion: 

Tracing  back  the  different  forms  of  art  to  their 
sources,  the  thought  that  will  probably  first  present 
itself  is  the  surprising  one  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  one  of  these  forms  which  does  not  owe  its 
origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  dance.  The 
pantomime,  the  drama  itself,  music’s  regular  form,  the 
popular  ballad,  all  find  their  inception  in  the  science 
presided  over  by  Terpsichore;  and  to  these  must  be 
added  the  Christmas  carol. 

That  a form  of  religious  composition  should  have 
anything  in  common  with  the  choric  art,  may  at  first 
glance  seem  astonishing  if  not  incredible;  but  very 
little  time  need  be  spent  in  research  before  we  be- 
come aware  that  dancing,  coeval  with  the  world  itself, 
was  extended  from  its  use  as  a means  of  emotional 
expression  by  the  primitives  and  its  employment  as  a 
devotional  means  around  the  altar  of  an  idol  to  one 
of  the  most  widely  practiced  methods  of  giving  praise 
to  the  Most  High.  That  dancing  was  very  largely  used 
in  the  religious  service  of  every  cult  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. From  the  triumphant  dance  of  Miriam  at  the 
Red  Sea  littoral  and  that  of  David  before  the  Ark  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  dance  of  the  six  boys  performed  to 
this  day  in  certain  cathedrals  of  Spain,  the  dance  en- 
joyed universal  use  in  divine  worship;  and  although 
the  moral  lapses  of  isolated  periods  drew  criticism  and 
even  anathema  upon  it,  the  fathers  of  the  different 
churches  were  generally  unanimous  in  admitting  it  to 
sacred  use. 

WHEN  THE  CAROL  WAS  A DANCE. 

The  word  “carol,”  whether  it  came  from  the  Latin 
choraules,  chorda,  or  chorus;  or  from  the  Breton 
koroll,  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  a dance;  and  what 
kind  of  dance  it  was  we  can  easily  ascertain  by  re- 
ferring to  a few  ancient  authors.  According  to  all 
descriptions  the  carol  or  carole  was  a round  dance, 
in  which  the  company  held  hands  in  a circle,  and 
stepped  round  rather  than  leapt.  This  seems  to  have 


been  the  germ  of  all  artistic  dancing ; for  it  was  not 
the  unpremeditated  gambol  of  an  overjoyed  savage,  but 
rather  the  result  of  a thought  out  plan.  This  dance, 
becoming  developed,  and  acquiring  a literature  of 
music  especially  written  in  its  form,  was  the  ancestor 
of  all  such  dances  as  the  rondeaus,  the  branles,  and 
the  other  round  dances  that  increased  in  vogue  until 
the  sixteenth  century  was  able  to  invest  them  with 
truly  artistic  attributes.  The  old  carole,  like  nearly 
every  dance  from  the  dawn  of  the  era  that  produced 
intelligent  mankind  until  the  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century’s  beautiful  measures,  was  accompanied  by  song 
Very  naturally  this  song  was  named  by  the  dance  it 


THE  WASSAILERS. 

accompanied,  and  soon  the  word  carol  was  applied  in 
discrimina'tely  to  both.  In  Chaucer  s England  carolling 
meant  either  dancing  or  singing,  although  a difference 
can  be  discerned  between  the  meanings  of  carolling  and 
dancing;  the  former  being  less  sprightly  than  the  latter, 
a difference  that  may  be  compared  with  that  between 
the  German  tansen  and  reihen,  and  the  French  danscr 
and  caroller. 

SUMMER  CAROLS  AND  WINTER  CAROLS. 

The  dance,  being  used  at  most  religious  celebrations 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  also  incorporated  into  the 
miracle  or  mystery  plays;  and  here  the  carol  came  to 
mean  the  dance  and  song  to  words  appropriate  to 
particular  seasons.  T hus  we  find  summer  carols  in 
Wales,  and  winter  carols  in  England;  Easter  carols  as 
well  as  Christmas  carols.  But  the  employment  of  the 
word  became  narrowed  down  with  the  passing  of  the 
centuries;  the  dance  fell  into  disuse  for  the  sacred 
service,  and  the  term  carol  was  applied,  first  to  the 
accompanying  song  generally,  and  now  only  to  one  with 
Christmas  or  the  Nativity  for  its  theme.  The  old 
carols  were  often  anything  but  devotional  in  spirit; 
frequently  they  resolved  themselves  into  nothing  more 
than  convivial  drinking  songs ; and  although  later  the 
pervading  tone  became  more  reverent,  the  carol  re- 


mained at  least  half  secular.  A distinct  difference  was 
observed  between  the  Christmas  carol  and  the  Christ- 
mas hymn;  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  was  lighter, 
more  rhythmic,  and  often  worldly;  the  latter  was  far 
more  solemn  in  its  movement  and  holy  in  its  words. 

DANCES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  nature  of  the  old  danced  carole  was  akin  to  that 
of  the  rondeau  which  it  suggested ; the  song  was  given 
by  one  dancer  or  singer  and  the  refrain  sung  by  the 
chorus.  The  “Roman  de  la  Rose,”  the  Decamerone  of 
Boccaccio,  and  many  other  works  of  those  periods  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion  with  contemporary  evidence. 
The  whole  of  Europe  employed  the  carol  in  the  same 
way;  we  find  it  in  Brittany  as  koroll,  in  Normandy  as 
karole,  and  in  Germany  as  'the  umme  gcnden  Tantz; 
and  one  of  the  oldest  carols  written  in  England  is  the 
one  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  But  much  earlier  use  of 
the  carol  can  be  proved ; it  was  included  in  the  miracle 
plays  performed  at  Christmas  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II 
( c 1170).  and  in  many  of  the  masques  given  at  that 
season  the  happenings  of  that  night  nineteen  centuries 
ago  were  reproduced  by  dance  and  gesture.  The  song 
and  dance  executed  within  the  walls  of  the  churches, 
around  the  crib  or  manger  installed  there,  undoubtedly 
formed  the  first  steps  towards  limiting  the  hitherto 
almost  indiscriminate  use  of  the  carol  to  Christmas. 

In  the  olden  days,  the  singing  of  Christmas  hymns 
in  the  country  churches  was  followed  by  the  singing 
and  dancing  of  carols  outside;  and  here  we  no  doubt 
see  the  origin  of  the  house  'to  house  carolling  that  sur- 
vives to-day.  Although  many  authorities  prefer  to 
think  that  the  carol,  like  the  use  of  the  holly  and 
mistletoe,  was  a survival  of  some  similar  heathen 
heathen  ritual,  I am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Christmas  carol  was,  as  I have  endeavored  to  make 
clear,  the  transformation  of  a secular  dance  of  the 
middle  ages  into  a semi-religious  composition — a 
change  that  was  effected  by  the  addition  to  the  dance 
of  words  appropriate  to  Christmas. 


How  They  Used  to  Study  in  the  Olden 
Days 

The  pupil  who  spends  one  or  two  hours  at  his  music 
and  laments  the  fact  should  look  back  upon  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  note  how  exhaustively  music  was 
studied  in  other  days.  Dr.  Friedrich  Niecks,  in  the 
Monthly  Musical  Record,  gives  the  program  followed 
at  a Neapolitan  Conservatory  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century: 

Rise  at  half-past  six. 

Wash  at  a quarter  to  seven. 

Musical  practice  at  seven. 

Chapel  at  half-past  seven. 

Breakfast  at  a quarter  to  eight. 

Instruction  by  the  maestri  on  the  even  days  from 
nine  to  half-past  eleven. 

Instruction  by  the  maestrini  on  the  odd  days  from 
eight  to  ten. 

Instrumental  practice  in  groups  on  the  odd  days  from 
half-past  eleven  to  half-past  twelve. 

Choral  and  orchestral  practice  on  the  even  days  from 
a quarter  past  ten  to  half-past  twelve. 

Literary  studies  from  one  to  three. 

Dinner  at  three. 

Recreation  at  a quarter  to  four. 

Literary  study  or  walk  at  a quarter  past  foui . 

Recreation  after  the  literary  study  at  a quarter  to 
six. 

Musical  study  at  a quarter  past  six. 

Chapel  at  a quarter  past  nine. 

Supper  at  half-past  nine. 

Bed  at  a quarter  past  ten. 
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How  to  Make  Piano  Playing  Interesting 

By  the  Well  Known  American  Composer 

JAMES  H.  ROGERS 


(The  first  section  of  Mr.  Rogers  very  practical 
article  appeared  in  the  “All  American”  Etude  for 
November.) 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  more  usual  inflections  of 
the  phrase.  Commonest,  and  most  useful  of  all.  is  per- 
haps the  phrase  which  may  be  represented  by  a line 
drawn  thus: 

Here  we  find  an  episode,  or  a melody,  increasing 
gradually  in  volume  of  tone  during  the  first  half 
of  its  duration,  and  decreasing  during  its  last  half. 
A good  example  of  this  is  Rubinstein’s  Melody  in  F, 
which  may  be  played  in  this  fashion: 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  note  toward  which  the 
first  three  measures  seem  to  strive  upward  is  the 
C on  the  first  beat  of  the  fourth  measure.  The 
B-flat  which  begins  the  succeeding  measure  should 
be  played  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  power — 
a trifle  less,  perhaps — yet  one  should  remember 
that  the  decrescendo  must  be  gradual  as  well  as 
the  crescendo. 

Do  not  exaggerate  this  shading.  The  mezzo- 
forte  should  be  full  and  round,  rather  than  loud, 
the  mezzo-piano  a clear  singing  tone.  Play  the 
chords  lightly,  that  the  melody  be  not  obscured. 
Make  a slight  ritard  in  the  eighth  measure — and 
your  phrasing  will  pass  muster. 

Schumann’s  II  arum?  is  phrased  in  much  the  same 
way,  although  here  the  phrases  are  shorter: 


A slight  accent  on  the  first  note  of  a phrase,  even 
in  softer  passages,  is  desirable,  though  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  overdo  this.  This  suggestion  holds 
good,  but  rarely  on  the  weak  beats,  however.  Thus, 
in  Chopin’s  E-flat  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2,  the  begin- 
ning accent  should  be  on  the  second  note  of  the 
melody,  thus: 


Play  the  notes  following  the  accents  with  notice- 
able but  not  exaggerated  diminution  of  tone. 

MacDowell's  To  a Wild  Rose  is  an  interesting 
example  of  a different  sort  of  phrasing.  The  first 
phrase  consists  really  of  four  measures,  followed 
by  two  phrases  of  two  measures  each,  completing 
the  first  period  of  eight  measures.  It  may  be 
played  something  like  this: 


<0 


It  is  not  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that  the  va- 
riations of  tone  which  I have  indicated  should  be 
very  discreetly  realized.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
spoil  a melody  by  overphrasing.  Also,  there  is 
much  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  the  matter. 

Crisp,  definite  accentuation  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  various  dance  and  march  rhythms. 
Take,  as  an  example,  Chopin's  A major  Polonaise 
— often  called  the  Military  Polonaise.  This  piece, 
which,  properly  played,  can  be  made  very  effective, 
is  only  too  often  a mere  jumble  of  noise,  “sound 
and  fury  signifying  nothing.”  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  not  be  played  at  excessive  speed — as  it  usu- 
ally is  played.  A brisk,  animated  march  tempo 
is  quite  fast  enough.  The  accents  must  be  strongly 
marked,  and  there  must  be  not  even  a suspicion  of 
“muddiness”  in  the  chords— which  means,  of  course, 
careful  pedaling,  as  well  as  accurate  finger  and 
wrist  work.  The  accentuation  and  phrasing  may 
be  indicated  as  follows: 


d here  must  be  virility  and  martial  spirit  in  every 
measure  of  this  Polonaise.  This  does  not  mean  an 
unvarying  forte.  Quite  the  contrary.  There  must 
be  flexibility  of  tone,  the  rush  of  crescendos,  the 
impact  of  climactic  chords. 

Waltz  rhythms,  too,  should  be  clearly  defined. 
There  should  be,  in  every  piece  in  waltz  form,  the 
lilt  and  swing  of  the  dance,  though  many  waltzes 
are  by  no  means  suited  to  actual  dancing — indeed, 
we  need  not  consider  those  primarily  intended  for 
the  ballroom.  The  tempo  of  these,  of  course,  is 
steadily  maintained  throughout,  while  there  may 
be  considerable  license  in  this  respect  in  what  we 
may  call  concert  waltzes,  such  as  those  of  Chopin, 
Moszkowski.  Schuett,  Liszt-Schubert.  etc.  Yet  the 
feeling  of  the  dance  must  be  there.  This  is  ex- 
pressed, generally  speaking,  by  an  emphasis  on  the 
firs’  beat  of  the  measure,  and  by  regularity  of  the 
accompanying  chords.  This  cannot  be  held  to  be 
an  invariable  rule,  yet  it  holds  as  a general  prin- 
ciple. I would  suggest  a phrasing  like  this  for  the 
opening  measures  of  Schuett’s  favorite  A hi  licit 
aimee  valse: 


Let  the  third  beat  of  the  first  full  measure  be  un- 
mistakably softer  than  the  first  beat.  This  applies 
also,  of  course,  to  the  third  measure.  In  this  move- 
ment the  dance  rhythm  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
an  emphasis  on  the  first  beat  of  every  second 
measure. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chopin’s  E-flat  waltz  plainly 
calls  for  a well-marked  accent  on  the  first  beat  of 
every  measure: 


To  those  wishing  to  go  exhaustively  into  the 
matter  of  rhythms,  Christiani’s  Principles  of  Expres- 
sion in  Pianoforte  Playing  may  be  recommended.  In 
a brief  article  one  can  only  touch  the  surface  of 
such  a complex  subject. 

I am  offering  but  a few  hints  to  these  who  seek 
to  make  their  piano  playing  more  interesting.  Cer- 
tainly I do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  phrasings  I 
have  suggested  in  the  foregoing  brief  excerpts  will 
of  necessity  make  them  interesting.  But  unless 
there  be  phrasing  of  some  sort,  variety  in  dynamics, 
and  flexibility  in  the  tempo,  when  it  is  in  place,  all 
music  will  be  dull  and  ineffective.  What  the  stu- 
dent needs  is  to  learn  to  think  for  himself. 

The  weeks  spent  in  learning  a difficult  piece  are 
wasted  unless  the  piece  has  also  been  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  musical  appeal.  And  if  the 
player  is  only  interested  in  his  performance  from 
the  standpoint  of  difficulties  overcome,  he  may  he 
assured  that  his  listeners  will  not  be  interested  in 
it  from  any  standpoint  whatsoever. 

If  technical  accuracy  were  the  sole  desideratum  in 
piano  playing  there  would  be  no  reason  whatever  for 
spending  years  upon  years  of  one’s  life  in  practicing. 
The  mechanical  piano-player  solves  all  technical  prob- 
lems. It  is,  indeed,  infallible,  while  pianists,  being 
human  beings  and  not  machines,  are  not  immune  from 
occasional  slips.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  for  putting 
forth  this  tremendous  effort  to  master,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  a difficult  and  elusive  art?  Simply  this:  to 
imd  a medium  of  self-expression.  The  voice  may  be 
the  voice  of  Beethoven  or  Chopin;  the  hand,  the  hand 
of  a sympathetic  interpreter.  But  both  voice  and 
hand  are  merely  the  servants  of  personality.  Perform- 
ers are  often  said  to  he  “magnetic.”  We  would  mean 
the  same  thing  if  we  said  they  possessed  a strong,  com- 
pelling, and  attractive  personality.  A strong  personality 
may,  indeed,  arouse  antagonism  instead  of  sympathy. 
But  anything  is  better  than  indifference.  And  any- 
thing, or  almost  anything,  is  better,  in  piano  playing, 
than  a colorless  performance. 

In  just  so  far  as  a pianist  infuses  his  interpretations 
with  his  own  thought,  striving  at  the  same  time  to 
seize  the  mood  of  the  composer,  will  his  playing  be 
vital  and  impressive. 
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EMMANUEL  CHABRIER 


A Remarkable  Contrast  in  Salon  Music 

By  the  famous  composer  of  Successful  Salon  Music 

THEODORE  LACK 


M.  Lack  has  contributed  two  remarkably  brilliant  articles  upon  different 
phases  of  Salon  Music,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
September  and  October  issues. 
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SOME  INTERESTING  COMPARISONS. 

\ 

Salon  music  has  unhappily  nearly  always  been 
written  in  accordance  with  the  fluctuations  of  fashion, 
and  does  not  last  long.  During  the  last  century,  the 
amateurs  of  music  demanded  simplicity,  but  nowadays, 
since  musical  education  is  so  very  generally  possessed, 
they  are  more  exacting.  The  following  examples  will 
prove  this. 

The  first  of  these  examples  is  a reverie  (known 
in  America  as  Tremolo ) by  Louis  Henri  Rosellen. 
Rosellen  was  a distinguished  musician  in  his  day,  a 
pupil  at  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  where  he  studied 
with  Zimmermann,  Fetis,  Halevy,  and  further  with 
Henri  Herz.  This  particular  piece  was  very  popular 
about  1840: 


Andantino  grazioso. 
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Contrast  this  with  a piece  of  salon  music  popular 
I in  1914,  the  well-known  Habanera  by  Alexis  Em- 
manuel Chabrier  (1841-94).  As  the  gifted  Mme. 
I Chaminade  has  pointed  out  in  a previous  Etude,  Chab- 
i rier  was  one  of  the  apostles  of  Wagner  in  Paris  at 
I a time  when  Wagner  controversy  was  exceedingly  bit- 
I ter.  He  carried  his  convictions  to  the  point  of  writ- 
I ing  salon  music  of  true  musical  beauty,  free  of  the 
| inanities  that  were  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Rosellen. 
I Chabrier  lived  but  a brief  span.  He  lived  only  long 
I enough  to  pass  the  musicians’  fatal  decade,  the  “fatal 
| thirties,”  in  which  died  Mozart,  Bellini,  Mendelssohn, 
I Chopin  and  a score  of  others  lesser  known.  Is  it  not 
i]  terrible  that  the  lives  of  these  great  men  should  have 
] been  snuffed  out  so  early? 
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The  difference  between  the  old  style  and  the  new 
is  still  more  marked  when  we  contrast  a piece  enor- 
mously popular  in  the  forties  with  a piece  in  the  vogue 
of  the  ultra  modernists  of  1914.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  George  Alexander  Osborne’s  La  Plnie 
des  perles  (Rain  of  Pearls).  Osborne  was  an  Irish- 
man, born  Limerick,  1806  and  died  London,  1893.  He 
studied  in  Paris  and  though  he  studied  with  Kalk- 
brenner,  was  also  a friend  of  Chopin  and  Berlioz: 


Despite  the  title,  Menuet  antique  (Old-fashioned 
Minuet),  musicians  will  find  little  in  the  following 
piece  by  Maurice  Ravel  that  resembles  any  minuets 
of  the  time  of  Papa  Haydn.  Ravel  was  born  at 
Cibourne,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  piano  with  de  B^riot,  har- 
mony with  Pessard  and  composition  with  G.  Faure. 
It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  know  what  such 
composers  as  Rosellen  and  Osborne  would  have  to 
say  if  they  could  see  some  of  the  music  that  has 
supplanted  their  works  during  the  last  half  century. 


It  is  not  necessary,  is  it,  to  say  that  the  evolution  has 
been  complete?  That  is  clear  to  the  eye.  I could 
multiply  examples,  for  Rosellen  is  not  the  only  com- 
poser of  bis  kind  that  is  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  forgotten.  There  were  other  composers  of  his 
generation  who  sacrificed  themselves  too  much  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  or  whose  works  had  only  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  their  talent  as 
virtuosos  who  were  in  the  same  situation — among  them 
Thalberg,  Prudent,  Goria,  Henri,  Hertz,  Osborne, 
Doehler  and  many  others.  They  were  all  very  great 
artists  whose  names  in  the  past  were  hailed  with  a 
worship  and  admiration  of  which  to-day  there  is  not 
an  echo.  All  that  is  the  fault  of  fashion.  “Fashion — 
that  is  the  enemy,”  to  parody  a famous  quotation.  As 
for  myself,  when  I compose,  it  is  always  in  view  of 
eternity  I 
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Vitality  in  Teaching 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 


Those  of  my  colleagues  whom  I admire  particularly 
are  Theodore  Dubois,  Chabrier,  Ketten,  Moszkowski, 
Schulhoff,  Benjamm  Godard,  Albert  Lavignac,  Grieg, 
Raff,  Debussy,  Charles  Rene,  Galeotti,  Francis  Thome, 
and  the  exquisite  Chaminade — all  of  these  take  equal 
precautions  to  preserve  their  works  from  the  ravages 
of  time.  What  musicianship,  what  sincerity,  what  care 
for  form  and  sty'e,  what  research  for  novel  harmonies 
one  finds  in  their  charming,  and  at  the  same  time, 
highly  pianistic  works. 

While  I am  writing  this  paragraph,  it  is  announced 
to  me  that  there  is  a new  constellation  on  the  musical 
horizon  of  composers  for  the  piano.  I am  informed 
that  these  young  artists  will  one  of  these  days  make 
themselves  heard.  So  much  the  better,  let  them  come. 
As  I have  not  time  at  the  moment  to  investigate,  I 
give  you  here  without  reserve,  all  rights  to  the  infor- 
mation. The  names  of  these  composers  that  have 
been,  given  me  are  these:  Messieurs  Chopin,  Schumann, 
Liszt,  Stephen  Heller,  and  Saint-Saens ! 

I have  done.  Nevertheless,  dear  gentleman  and 
charming  ladies  who  read  my  words,  if  you  still  want 
something  more  from  me,  do  not  feel  uneasy.  You 
desire  perhaps  to  know  the  influence  of  the  B-flat 
clarinet  upon  the  character  of  our  mothers-in-law,  or 
to  know  what  I think  of  musicians  of  the  “ultra- 
modern-style-advanced”— so  advanced  that  the  legs  of 
a sexagenarian  cannot  follow  them?  These  musicians 
who  call  themselves  impressionists,  naturists,  verismists, 
symbolists,  futurists  and  I know  not  what  other  ists, 
are,  to  my  mind  ‘‘fumistes.”  Fumistes  in  France  are 
those  who  are  self-convinced  that  they  are  in  the  van 
and  those  who  are  always  so  convinced  we  regard  as 
snobs,  or  imbeciles,  which  is  absolutely  the  same  thing. 


CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT  IN  THE 
HOME  FOR  RETIRED  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

In  the  November  (All-American)  issue  of  The 
Etude  a lengthy  description  of  the  Inaugural  of  the 
Home  for  Retired  Music  Teachers  in  Germantown, 
founded  by  the  founder  of  The  Etude,  was  given 
in  detail.  The  following  description  of  some  of  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  magnificent  prop- 
erty which  cost  $200,000  was  omitted  from  the  pre- 
vious account  because  of  lack  of  space.  The  Home 
is  now  open  for  inspection  and  music  lovers  visiting 
Philadelphia  may  examine  the  building  at  any  time  by 
applying  to  the  Superintendent  at  the  Home  (Johnson 
and  Jefferson  Streets,  Germantown,  Pa.). 

Few  edifices  built  for  the  purpose  will  compare  with  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  the  permanent  building  of  the  Home 
for  Retired  Music  Teachers.  While  the  Home  is  located  in 
a delightful  suburban  section  of  Germantown,  near  the  site 
of  the  former  temporary  home  at  Johnson  and  Jefferson 
streets,  it  is  conveniently  near  the  railroad  and  street  car 
lines  by  means  of  which'  the  heart  of  Philadelphia  may  be 
reached  in  a comparatively  short  time. 

The  building  sets  back  100  feet  from  Johnson  street.  On 
the  main  street  the  building  bas  a frontage  of  154  feet, 
the  southern  wing  extending  90  fed  and  the  northern  wing 
1.18  feet.  The  architectural  beauty  of  t lie  building  is  scarcely 
suggested  in  the  engraving  presented  herewith.  It  is  three 
stories  and  basement  in  height.  The  exterior  is  Indiana 
limestone  and  gray  brick,  limestone  being  employed  for  the 
base  columns,  lines  around  the  building,  and  the  window 
frames.  Walls,  partitions  and  floors  of  concrete  and  tile 
make  the  edifice  thoroughly  modern  in  fire-proof  construc- 
tion. 

Sunlight  and  proper  ventilation  have  been  amply  provided. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  streets  run  northwest  and  south- 
east, practically  every,  room  will  receive  the  southern  breezes 
both  winter  and  summer.  Commodious  porches  on  both 
the  front  and  the  hack,  together  with  provisions  for  future 
roof  garden,  make  ttie  outlook  especially  attractive. 

THE  ATTRACTIVE  INTERIOR. 

Entering  a vestibule  of  white  marble  one  notes  that  the 
halls  are  wide,  even  spacious.  The  finishings  are  all  in  hard 
wood,  the  floors  being  quartered  hard  wood  add  an  air  of 
substantiality  difficult,  to  obtain  otherwise. 

The  effective  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  makes  provision 
for  a colonial  music  room  and  library  finished  in  white. 
The  dining-room  is  large  and  cheery.  Here  and  there  cosy 
fireplaces  will  be  found.  Looking  through  the  music  room 
surrounded  by  the  porch  one  may  gain  a beautiful  vista 
straight  from  I he  main  entrance  to  the  gardens  of  the  home 
in  the  rear.  The  commodious  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor 
are  finished  in  different  woods  to  avoid  monotony.  Some  are 
in  mahogany,  some  in  oak,  some  in  chestnut  and  some  in 
colonial  white  The  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of  welcome, 
refinement  and  ciieer. 

PRACTICAL  PROVISIONS. 

Convenience  and  comfort  mark  the  arrangement  of  all  the 
rooms.  Electric  lights  are  employed  throughout,  although 
provision  lias  been  made  for  the  use  of  gas  in  ease  of  emer- 
gency. Each  room  will  have  a fine  reading  light.  The  best 
modern  system  of  hot  water  heating,  insuring  an  even  tem- 
perature all  the  time,  has  been  installed.  The  equipment 
of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  is  thoroughly  modern  and  hy- 
gienic. The  bathrooms  are  finished  in  fine  white  marble  and 
have  solid  china  bath  tubs. 

The  highest  type  of  modern  passenger  elevator  has  been 
installed  for  (lie  convenience  of  the  guests. 

One  unique  provision  is  that  of  rooms  for  practice  pur 
poses  where  the  guests  who  so  desire  may  enjoy  their  music 
study  without  restriction. 

On  the  third  floor,  one  entire  wing  separated  from  the  rest 
of  die  house  lias  been  devoted  to  a complete  infirmary  for 
the  guests  of  the  Home.  Here  we  find  a nurse's  room,  diet 
kitchen,  adequate  toilet  facilities  and  everything  to  lessen 
suffering  and  add  to  comfort 


To  move  forward  with  a shining  light,  we  must 
keep  our  lamp  trimmed  and  well  supplied  with  oil. 
Then,  if  we  are  sure  of  the  way  we  are  to  travel,  we 
may  confidently  hope  to  complete  the  journey  by 
taking  one  right  step  at  a time. 

In  teaching  music  we  too  easily  cease  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  beautiful  art  that  enlists  our  service. 
Instead  of  ever  remaining  a more  and  more  inspiring 
world  of  beauty  and  advancement,  it  becomes  a com- 
plex of  late  arrivals,  missed  lessons,  awkward  hands, 
wrong  notes,  and  children  who  would  prefer  to  do 
anything  else  than  study. 

We  blame  the  pupil,  or  the  pupil’s  parents,  or  the 
times,  or  anything  we  can  think  of,  always  avoiding, 
however,  placing  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  and 
that  is  on  our  own  shoulders. 

Nothing  can  ever  be  taught  so  that  the  teachers’ 
gospel  reaches  another  human  being  unless  it  proceed 
from  a vital  center.  The  teacher  must  be  that  vital 
point.  In  her  there  must  be  a never-lessening  enthu- 
siasm for  her  profession.  She  must  never  find  its 
problems  discouraging,  but  always  inspiring.  If  the 
intelligence  she  is  attempting  to  instruct  is  slow  to 
respond,  a greater  call  has  been  made  upon  her  own 
resources.  Proceeding  thus,  she  is  always  greater 
than  the  problems  that  arise  in  her  work.  When  the 
problems  become  the  greater,  she  is  no  longer  capable. 

There  is  a very  simple,  and  an  equally  beautiful, 
thought  that  the  teacher  must  never  forget,  for  it 
gives  her  an  excellent  plan.  That  thought  is  this : The 
human  mind  is  a center  of  divine  operation.  Emerson 
has  said  this  in  these  words:  God  can  only  express 
Himself  through  the  thoughts  of  men.  All  teaching 
is  this  lofty  expression.  Anything  less  lowers  the 
mental  plan  from  a center  of  divine  operation  to  a 
mechanism. 

The  beginning  of  all  teaching  lies  in  this  mental 
attitude.  It  shows  us  that  instead  of  being  helpless 
and  handicapped  music  teachers,  with  little  to  do,  we 
are  in  reality  stewards  of  a great  power.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  learn  how  to  use  this  power. 

One  of  the  greatest  symbols  that  nature  brings  be- 
fore us — begging  us  to  look  at  it  and  read  its  message 
— is  the  cloudy  sky  after  a storm.  All  the  force  of 
Nature  is  bent  on  clearing  up  and  presenting  to  us 
the  blue  vault  free  and  clear  of  all  its  recent  disturb- 
ances. The  mind  passes  through  the  same  experience 
— and  not  until  it  has  cleared  away  its  last  vestige  of 
cloud  is  it  really  aware  of  its  vaulted  serenity. 

Now  this  clarity  comes  about  through  education. 
The  sun  of  intelligence  will  never  shine  in  the 
teacher’s  life  whose  equipment  is  slight,  or  if  it  is  not 
steadily  increasing.  The  first  essential  is  to  attain  as 
much  education  as  possible,  as  thorough  an  under- 
standing of  music  and  its  purpose  as  it  is  possible 
to  get. 

LEARN  A LITTLE  EVERY  DAY. 

And  the  second  essential  is:  To  learn  a little  every 
day  as  long  as  one  lives.  And  for  this  reason:  No 
teacher  ever  gave  a lesson  who  could  not  find  in  it 
an  open  door  to  a new  experience  or  a new  idea.  To 
get  that  experience  and  to  comprehend  this  idea  is 
the  nugget  of  wisdom  in  the  lesson.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  reward  for  doing  the  service. 

So  ideal  teaching  in  music  is  only  possible  to  a 
teacher  who  has  an  ideal.  And  the  next  essential  is 
to  fix  that  ideal  permanently,  and  to  pursue  ;c.  Lei 
us  express  it  in  these  words:  To  listen  to  music  and 
to  seek  for  its  messages.  It  is  a speech  of  human 
kind  to  its  own  particular  kin,  and  if  we  do  not  com- 
prehend its  meaning  we  are  simply  unrelated. 

The  circus  was  conducted  for  years  as  a one-ring 
show.  It  took  a genius  to  expand  it  to  a three-ring 
exhibit.  And  it  was  genius  because  it  was  new  and 
unusual.  Anything  new  and  unusual,  as  a rule,  springs 
from  genius.  It  is  expansion;  and  expansion  is  break- 
ing away,  for  new  things,  from  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed. 

The  fourth  essential  of  the  teacher  is  to  keep  out  of 
ruts.  A rut  has  been  defined  as  a grave  with  the  ends 
knocked  out.  We  must  avoid  that.  And  there  are 
countless  ways  of  expanding  one’s  intellectual  grasp 
of  music.  How  can  this  be  done? 

To  begin  with,  read  it  as  plentifully  as  you  read 
papers  and  novels.  An  apple  tree  will  not  produce 
truit  if  it  he  planted  in  a four-inch  pot.  Nor  can  a 
teacher  produce  results  in  music  if  she  be  planted 
(that  is,  be  fixed)  in  the  few  etudes  and  pieces  that 
are  common  to  a few  pupils.  The  more  widely  and 


deeply  she  reads  music  (everything  she  can  get  hold 
of)  the  better  for  her.  It  will  stimulate  the  imag- 
ination and  awaken  a train  of  ideas  that  will  add 
Northern  Lights  to  her  teaching. 

Then  let  her  hear  music  well  performed.  I have  a 
letter  before  me  from  a teacher  who  lives  on  a farm 
and  rides  from  house  to  house  to  give  a few  lessons. 
“What  can  I do?”  she  asks.  “I  play  little,  and  simply 
never  hear  music,  and  yet  I am  hungry  for  it.”  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  this  teacher  to 
procure  a sound-reproducing  machine,  and  to  select, 
with  infinite  care,  a few  records  of  great  artists;  then 
to  study  the  music  thus  produced,  with  the  score  in 
hand.  In  this  way  she  can  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  the  finest  artists.  This 
method  of  reproduction  is  becoming  more  perfect 
every  day. 

Then  the  teacher  must  read  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  have  written  about  music — just  a few  of  the 
best.  This  is  equivalent  to  companionship  with  those 
who  know  more  than  we  know.  There  is  nothing  more 
worth  while  than  the  letters  of  the  great  composers, 
the  musical  writings  of  Robert  Schumann,  and  the 
like.  They  tend  to  establish  music  in  the  mind  as  a 
distinct  reality  that  is  primarily  a thing  of  beauty,  and 
not  primarily  a thing  to  be  sold. 

SERVICE  IS  GIVING. 

And  lastly,  whether  she  lives  on  a farm  or  in  the 
heart  of  a great  city,  the  music  teacher  is  capable  of 
service.  Let  her  study  service.  The  first  result  of 
thinking  upon  it  will  be  this:  To  serve,  one  must  know, 
and  then  one  must  be  heartily  willing.  It  is  amazing 
what  little  whole-hearted  giving  of  music  we  indulge 
in.  A significant  movement  in  Philadelphia  is  now 
in  operation,  that  is  distinctly  a great  example  of  this 
civic  application  of  music. 

A good  teacher  of  music  is  a worthy  community 
asset.  If  she  serves  the  full  circle  of  her  utility  she 
can  assume  and  fill  a place  among  her  townspeople 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  There  is  not 
a town  or  a village  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
latently,  at  least,  musical.  Once  show  a community 
that  it  is  a Sleeping  Beauty,  and  that  you,  the  Prince, 
can  awaken  it  and  teach  it  to  express  itself  in  tone, 
and  you  are  become  as  valuable  as  the  first  selectman 
or  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

In  most  of  our  music  teaching  we  do  not  see  that 
the  paths  from  our  studio  doors  may  be  more  numer- 
ous and  stretch  out  farther.  We  travel  in  too  few 
directions  and  we  do  not  go  far  enough. 

Reverting  to  the  initial  statement  of  this  article, 
that  the  mind  is  a center  for  divine  operation,  is  it 
not  clear  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  teaching  and  liv- 
ing, with  its  ceaseless  round  of  monotonous  repeti- 
tions, is  a failure  to  operate  at  the  divine  center?  If 
we  desert  that  vantage  point  we  make  our  lives  poor, 
and  in  so  doing  we  cannot  enrich  the  life  of  another. 

VITALIZE  THE  STUDENT. 

Now  if  there  is  any  one  thing  aside  from  actual 
instruction  that  a teacher  must  do,  it  is  to  vitalize  the 
student.  Hence  the  teacher  must  be  a high  potential, 
and  establish  a reciprocal  relation  with  the  learner. 
This  is  a.n  especially  important  point.  The  very  real- 
ization of  the  mind  as  a divine  center  will  generate 
power.  It  must  thus  be  formed  by  thought  and  study, 
and  then,  in  turn,  it  must  pass  along  lines  of  conduc- 
tivity to  reach  those  who  need  to  be  quickened. 
Hence  the  teacher  is  not  unlike  a self-generating 
dynamo  that  reaches  out  to  this  and  that  and  the  other 
point,  to  make  each  glow  with  a light  that  is  at  once 
pure  and  satisfying. 

The  old  saying  that  “the  world  is  within  us,”  and 
the  more  recent  saying  that  “we  must  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,”  are  rare  bits  of  wisdom.  If  we  perceive 
both  of  these  truths,  we  shall  aim  not  only  to  do, 
but  to  be. 

The  young  teacher  is  often  given  to  misreading  the 
great  artist.  As  one  listens  to  Paderewski  or  to 
Madame  Sembrich,  or  to  other  artists  of  their  kind, 
it  seems  their  art  is  so  natural  that  no  effort  is  re- 
quired to  produce  the  marvelous  effect.  And  yet  the 
truth  is — that  unless  these  artists  steadily  and  per- 
sistently work,  unless  they  keep  on  pursuing  the  ideal 
they  never  attain,  the  public  would  quickly  detect  their 
lack  of  devotion  and  desert  them.  We  are  prone  to 
think  that  significant  people  are  of  different  clay,  when 
the  fact  is,  they  mold  their  clay  differently. 


By  the  Famous  American  Violinist 


[Mr.  Macmillen  is  ono  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
mall  but  increasing  band  of  American  violinists  who  have 
ittained  a well-deserved  place  in  the  front  rank.  He  is 
leeuliaiTy  well  fitted  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the 
r.ethods  of  Leopold  Auer,  as  he  studied  with  him  only  alter 
le  had  already  studied  with  many  prominent  teachers  and 
■stablished  a fine  reputation.  After  his  initial  work  m 
America,  four  years  of  which  was  with  Mr.  Robert  Braine, 
■ditor  of  the  Violin  Department  in  The  Eti  de,  Mr.  Macmillen 
studied  with  Joachim  in  Berlin.  Then  he  had  brilliant  success 
it  the  Brussels  Conservatory  under  Cdsar  Thomson  and 
ilthough  his  concert  successes  had  already  begun,  followed 
his  up  with  the  study  of  modern  German  methods.  Not 
latisfied  to  rest  at  this  point,  however,  he  gave  up  a year  for 
;>et  further  study  with  Leopold  Auer,  the  teacher  of  Miseha 
Elman  Kathleen  Parlow  and  others.  1 1 is  enthusiasm  for 
Leopold  Auer,  therefore,  is  that  of  a mature  artist  well 

Iiualified  to  judge,  both  by  personal  experience  and  by  com- 
Darison  with  other  teachers  of  the  highest  standing. 
Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

The  Auer  method  of  violin  playing  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  tone  is  the  paramount  thing.  In  this 
primary  hypothesis  he  differs  from  every  other  violin 
school  in  the  world.  Evey  other  system  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  technic  is  the  paramount  issue. 
■With  them,  it  is  customary,  if  the  possibilities  of  the 
pupil  require  it,  to  sacrifice  tone  for  technic.  The  op- 
posite invariably  is  the  case  with  Auer.  He,  if  neces- 
sary, sacrifices  technic  to  attain  tone.  VY  ith  this  fact 
in  mind— that  tone  is  the  first  and  paramount  requisite 
of  good  violin  playing— Auer  proceeds  along  the  most 
■intricate  scientific  lines  to  bring  about  the  above  result 
in  the  pupil’s  playing. 

There  are  three  salient  principles  in  his  method  which 
may  well  be  called  his  cardinal  principles. 

I 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLE. 

I First,  the  manner  of  holding  the  violin.  Instead  of 
being  pushed  tightly  against  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
■ held  in  place  by  the  chin,  the  violin  is  set  solidly  upon 
the  collarbone.  Then  with  the  left  hand  it  is  elevated 
to  a high  and  frontal  position,  held  in  place  on  the 
>'  collarbone  by  a downward  pressure  of  the  left  hand. 
The  scientific  reason  for  this  may  not  be  apparent  at 
first,  particularly  as  on  first  attempts  to  so  hold  the 
violin,  the  pupil  invariably  finds  it  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. Yet  under  the  old  system — a method  taught 
almost  universally  by  violin  instructors — the  violin  must 
perforce  rest  for  the  major  portion  of  the  time  on  the 
shoulder,  thereby  coming  in  contact  with  the  clothing. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  the  pupil  allows 
fully  half  of  the  back  of  the  violin  to  touch  his 
i clothing,  applying  thereby  a huge  mute  to  his  instru- 
I ment.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  at  least  one  quarter 
I of  the  natural  tone  of  the  violin  itself  is  destroyed 
> even  before  the  executant  plays  a note.  I can  explain 
j the  manner  of  holding  the  violin  in  no  better  man- 
ner than  to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  photograph, 
I which  happens  to  be  of  myself.  Ihe  position  of  the 
j violin  would  be  just  the  same,  however,  if  it  were  a 
i photograph  of  any  other  real  Auer  disciple.  All  of 
I them  hold  the  violin  alike  and  all  start  at  least  with  the 
! I entire  natural  tone  of  the  violin  as  a basis  to  work 

I;  uPon-  the  second  principle. 

The  second  cardinal  feature  of  the  Auer  system  is 
I the  method  of  using  the  left  hand.  It  must  be  apparent 
I to  even  the  laymen  that  the  largest  tone  it  is  possible 
I to  produce  from  any  stringed  instrument  comes  from 
| the  open  string.  To  produce  a similar  tone  from  a 
1 stopped  string  Auer,  in  perfecting  his  method,  sought 
I to  reproduce  in  playing  stopped  notes,  conditions  on  the 
■ violin  fingerboard  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with 
j those  which  exist  when  the  string  is  open.  To  do  this, 
he  took  into  consideration  conditions  which  exist  at 


FRANCIS  MACMILLEN 

the  bridge  and  the  nut.  He  found  that  the  open  string 
when  vibrated  was  held  firmly  in  position  by  the 
notches  in  the  bridge  and  the  nut.  How  was  he  to 
reproduce  these  conditions  on  the  fingerboard  with  only 
the  end  of  the  finger  to  work  with?  Obviously,  not 
by  the  method  usually  employed,  that  of  allowing  the 
finger  to  fall  on  the  fingerboard  with  the  natural 
weight  of  the  finger,  supplemented  by  a moderate  pres- 
sure— this  is  the  method  universally  taught  in  Europe 


FRANCIS  MACMILLEN  ILLUSTRATING  THE  AUER  METHOD  OF 
HOLDING  THE  VIOLIN. 


and  America.  On  the  contrary,  Auer  found  that  in 
order  to  hold  the  string  as  firmly  in  position  when  play- 
ing a stopped  note  as  it  was  held  when  playing  an  open 
note,  by  the  notches  in  the  nut  and  bridge,  almost 
superhuman  pressure  was  required.  In  short,  half  of 
the  secret  of  the  beautiful  big  luscious  tone  which  ac- 
complished Auer  pupils  possess,  is  found  in  this  tre- 
mendous pressure  exerted  on  the  strings  by  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand.  Just  while  I am  on  this  point,  I 
might  add  that  this  pressure  of  the  fingers  is  not  at- 
tained by  grasping  the  neck  of  the  violin  tightly  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  then  using  the  wrist  as  a lever 
to  force  the  fingers  down.  On  the  contrary,  to  be 
correctly  performed,  the  strength  and  pressure  must 
come  entirely  from  the  fingers  themselves  quite  dilfi- 
cult,  I assure  you,  and  a method  not  easily  acquired. 
It  has  this  advantage,  however — when  once  acquired, 
providing  the  method  of  using  the  how,  as  I am  about 
to  describe,  is  properly  attained, — the  result  comes  in 
the  form  of  this  wonderful  tone,  without  which,  no 
violinist  nowadays  can  hope  for  anything  but  “mediocre 
success. 

THE  THIRD  PRINCIPLE. 

The  third  cardinal  principle  with  Auer  is  the  man- 
ner of  using  the  bow  and  the  bow  arm.  It  is  univer- 
sally taught  throughout  Europe  and  America,  that 


added  tone  must  be  acquired  through  added  pressure 
of  the  bow  on  the  strings.  With  Auer,  this  much- 
sought-after  tone  is  produced  by  a diametrically  op- 
posite use  of  the  bow.  At  no  time  does  he  permit  of  a 
heavy  pressure  of  the  bow,  except  as  here  prescribed — 
as  the  bow  advances  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bow  in 
a down  bow  stroke,  the  pressure  is  slightly  increased. 
Any  violin  player,  however,  will  recognize  the  fact  that, 
even  though  there  is  an  added  pressure  at  the  point  of 
the  bow,  he  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  actually  not 
exerting  any  more  pressure  on  the  strings  than  he  does 
when  playing  at  the  heel  or  middle  of  the  bow.  This  is 
due  to  the  natural  physical  inability  of  any  violin  player 
to  exert  the  same  pressure  when  playing  at  the  point 
of  the  bow  as  he  is  able  to  do  when  playing  at  the  heel. 

In  short,  the  Auer  method  does  not  take  into  its  scheme 
of  things  a heavy  pressure  of  the  bow.  at  any  time. 
Increased  tone  with  Auer,  is  produced  by  increased 
pressure  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  strings 
and  not  by  added  pressure  of  the  bow  on  the  strings. 
And  just  here  enters  a most  peculiar  feature — when 
playing  pianissimo,  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  must  be  the  greatest.  A little  thought  on 
this  subject  will  make  it  perfectly  clear  why  this  re- 
quirement is  necessary.  It  is  on  pianissimo  notes  that 
most  violinists  fail.  This  failure  almost  invariably  is 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  pupil  to  hold  the  string 
firmly  on  the  fingerboard,  particularly  in  playing  high 
notes.  And  right  here  enters  another  little  touch  of 
Auerism — in  playing  high  notes  on  the  “E”  string  not 
only  should  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
be  tremendous,  but  the  pressure  of  the  bow  should  be 
correspondingly  light. 

This  covers,  in  a general  way,  the  three  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  Auer  system — correct  position  of  the  violin, 
that  all  of  the  natural  tone  of  the  instrument  may  he 
available  to  the  player;  enormous  pressure  of  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  that  conditions  appertaining  to  open 
and  stopped  strings  may  become,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
identical;  and  last— the  light  bow,  that  the  strings  may 
vibrate  to  the  fullest  extent,  care  being  taken  not  to 
carry  the  pressure  of  the  bow  to  a point  where  the 
vibrations  of  the  strings  are  “choked,”  a condition 
which  invariably  results  in  “scratching,  a fault  which,, 
coupled  with  playing  out  of  tune,  constitutes  the  high- 
est form  of  violin  criminology. 

Aside  from  these  three  cardinal  features,  there  are 
several  side  issues.  In  bowing,  Auer  requires  that  the  j 
main  portion  of  the  strength  applied  with  the  bow,  I 
shall  come  from  the  forearm.  While  this  use  of  the 
forearm  gives  added  breadth  and  strength  to  the  pupil  s 
playing,  it  has  an  even  deeper  motive.  One  of  the 
great  weaknesses  of  most  violinists  lies  in  their  inabil- 
ity to  exert  as  much  strength  on  an  up  bow,  as  they 
do  on  a down  bow.  In  the  ordinary  player,  it  is  found 
that  the  tone  he  is  able  to  produce  on  an  up  how  is 
about  half  what  he  is  able  to  produce  on  a down  bow. 
Obviously,  then,  if  we  divide  the  up  and  down  bow 
into  a total  of  four  parts,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
player  who  lias  just  half  as  much  tone  on  the  up  how 
as  he  has  on  his  down  bow  has,  in  reality,  lost  a 
quarter  of  his  tone.  It  is  equally  obvious  that,  if  he 
can  acquire  strength  on  the  up  bow  equal  to  that  on 
the  down  bow,  he  will  have  regained  this  quarter.  Auer 
pupils,  therefore,  invariably  accentuate  the  up  bow. 

Another  interesting  little  feature  is  Auer's  method  of 
playing  runs.  A run  up — and  these  are  ironclad  rules 
with  him — is  played  with  the  down  bow,  the  object 
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being  that,  when  the  top  note  at  the  top  of  the  “E” 
string  is  reached,  the  bow  will  be  at  its  point  on  the 
string — a condition,  provided  the  rules  governing  the 
lightness  of  the  bow  and  the  pressure  of  the  left  hand 
fingers  have  been  followed  out,  which  produces  a clear, 
pearl-like  note,  that  rings  out  triumphantly.  Conversely, 
a run  down,  is  always  made  with  an  up  bow. 

CHORD  PLAYING. 

It  is  in  the  playing  of  chords  that  Auer’s  method 
produces  effect  of  general  excellence.  First,  the  tre- 
mendous left  hand  pressure  is  applied,  then  the  light 
bow.  To  this  bowing,  however,  is  added  a peculiar 
sweep,  which  consists  in  not  only  drawing  the  bow 
across  the  strings,  but  in  a simultaneous  backward 
sweep  of  the  elbow,  which  gives  added  reasonance  and 
clearness  to  the  notes. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  bigness  of  tone,  that  is, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  attributable  to  the  bow.  In 
playing  forte,  the  bow  is  drawn  across  the  strings  as 
close  to  the  bridge  as  is  possible,  ability  to  perform 
which  without  producing  a scratch  requires  a great 
amount  of  practice.  Conversely,  pianissimo  notes,  should 
be  bowed  away  from  the  bridge. 

Auer’s  best  disciples  surprise  their  hearers  by  this 
wonderful  ability  to  jump  from  a tremendously  forte 
passage  to  an  equally  amazing  pianissimo  note.  In 
many  cases,  they  accomplish  this  seeming  marvel  by 
adroitly  lifting  the  bow  from  its  position  close  to  the 
bridge  and  carefully  placing  it  a couple  of  inches  away 
from  the  bridge.  Of  course,  this  requires  great  skill 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  amazing  but  at  the  same 
time  scientific  principles  of  violin  playing  which  Auer 
has  discovered.  That  he  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
living  pedagog  of  the  violin,  few  will  dispute  when 
once  they  come  in  touch  with  him  and  his  marvelous 
system.  Personally  my  studies,  prior  to  my  coaching 
with  Auer,  brought  me  under  the  tuition  of  Carl 
Markees,  Dr.  Joachim,  Karl  Halir,  Cesar  Thomson  and 
Carl  Flesch,  thereby  giving  me  a thorough  insight  into 
all  of  the  great  schools  of  violin  playing.  I can  say 
frankly,  however,  that  Auer,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  method  and  of  his  personal  manner  of  teaching, 
is  in  a class  by  himself.  While  others  may  have  the 
ability  to  accomplish  a great  deal  on  the  violin,  it  has 
remained  for  Auer  to  get  all  that  there  is  out  of  the 
instrument. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  following  an  assertion 
of  this  kind,  are  all  the  great  players  of  the  day  Auer 
pupils?  And,  if  not,  how  does  it  happen  that  some 
of  them  are  able  to  produce  this  beautiful  tone  which 
characterizes  the  playing  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
the  Auer  system.  This  is  very  easily  answered.  Most 
of  them,  either  by  nature  have  the  Auer  system  in 
their  fingers  or  through  their  mentality  have  made  dis- 
coveries similar  to  those  made  by  Professor  Auer.  Take 
Ysaye,  for  instance;  he  is  not  an  Auer  pupil  yet  he 
has  the  magnificent  tone.  And,  I might  add,  though  he 
probably  isn’t  aware  of  it  himself,  he  produces  it  in 
identically  the  same  manner  as  the  Auer  pupils.  The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  Ysaye  physically  is  an 
enormous  man.  He  weighs  at  least  225  pounds  and 
has  a wrist  and  forearm  which  would  excite  the  envy 
of  a boiler  maker.  The  result  is  but  natural — the  very 
fall  of  his  fingers  on  the  strings,  even  though  the 
natural  pressure  and  weight  of  the  fingers  only  is  ap- 
plied, is  equal  to  the  utmost  pressure  which  a man 
of  125  to  150  pounds  is  able  to  apply. 


HARMONY  THAT  IS  NOT  HARMONY. 

It  is  reported  that  Moszkowski  has  announced  that 
he  will  take  no  more  pupils  in  harmony  or  composi- 
tion. This  same  statement  attributes  the  reason  to  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  themselves  refuse  to  be  properly 
taught.  They  do  not  wish  to  he  bothered  with  rules 
any  more.  Why  rules  indeed  when  Debussy,  Reger, 
Scriabine,  Strauss,  Satie,  et.  al.,  can  apparently  light  on 
any  part  of  the  keyboard  with  the  demoniacal  grin  of 
a gargoyle  and  remake  harmony  with  each  new  talon 
full  of  notes.  Moszkowski  has  no  patience  with  this. 
Schoenberg  and  Scriabine  are  to  him  madmen  and  the 
works  of  the  newest  of  harmonic  anarchists  Erik  Satie 
seem  the  worst  of  all.  The  titles  of  his  pieces  printed 
in  Musical  America  are  bad  enough  “Prelude  for  a 
Dog.”  “Piece  in  the  Shape  of  a Pear,”  “Dance  in  Mem- 
ory of  a Great  Sorrow,”  etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam.  Perhaps 
the  symphonic  poem  of  to-morrow  will  be  “Pean  to 
a Mustard  Plaster” — that  at  least  ougth  to  draw  all 
the  notoriety  the  most  sensational  modernist  could  de- 
sire. 


[The  following  article  from  Mr.  Arthur  Bird  the  well- 
known  American  composer  long  resident  in  Germany  deals 
with  what  the  Germans  call  the  harmonium  and  what  we 
call  the  “reed  organ. “ Of  course  Mr.  Bird  has  reference 
only  to  the  better  class  instruments.  Some  years  ago 
there  were  makers  of  reed  organs  who  put  out  ‘boxes  “of 
wheezy,  scratchy  sounds"  without  even  as  much  tonal 
charm  as  a bagpipe.  However,  as  Mr.  Bird  notes  it  was 
the  American  manufacturer  with  his  superior  instrument 
who  standardized  the  instrument.  Mr.  Bird  has  himself 
written  music  in  very  modern  style  for  the  harmonium. — 
Editou  of  The  Etude.] 

The  principal  reasons  why  the  harmonium  has  not 
gained  the  place  it  most  certainly  deserves  in  every 
music  room  are  the  following: 

Firstly  : Until  recently  there  was  no  original  music 
composed  especially  for  it — this  means,  of  course,  music 
of  any  artistic  worth  whatsoever. 

Secondly  : Most  people  thought,  and  many  think  to- 
day, that  playing  the  harmonium  is  like  eating  ice  cream 
or  untieing  a knotty  riddle  in  the  Sunday  newspaper — 
viz.  it  is  an  agreeable  way  to  wile  away  time  in  lieu  of 
something  better. 

Thirdly:  Through  want  of  proper  music  and  real 
players  nobody  had  the  slightest  desire  to  hear  or  took 
the  faintest  interest  in  the  nicely  polished  box  in  the 
dusty  corner,  which  was  considered  more  a piece  of 
furniture  than  a classical  musical  instrument.  Even 
worse  than  all  this,  it  became  more  and  more  a much 
abused  instrument,  good  enough  for  anything  except 
that  for  which  it  was  invented.  In  fact,  it  became 
either  a drawler,  which  made  people  weary  and  for- 
lorn, or,  what  was  ten  times  as  ignominious,  a shocking 
imitation  of  the  obtrusive  street  organ. 

Fourthly  : Everybody  who  was  old  enough  to  know 
he  had  eight  movable  fingers  and  two  thumbs  mal- 
treated it  the  way  an  urchin  teazes  a good-natured  cat 
or  dog.  It  was  not  even  safe  against  the  barbarous 
assaults  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  piano  players, 
whose  natural  brazenness  and  musical  imbecility  told 
them  that  a keyboard  is  a keyboard.  Somewhat  like  a 
clarinetist  attempting  to  play  the  flute  on  the  principle, 
holes  are  holes ! 

The  first  practical  step  to  give  the*  harmonium,  this 
perhaps  most  American  of  instruments,  a universal 
character,  was  made,  strange  to  say,  by  a German,  Paul 
Koeppen,  of  Berlin  : where  he  died  last  year.  He  pro- 
posed the  idea  of  building  all  harmoniums  on  the  one 
general  American  principle  of  Estey,  Mason  & Hamlin 
and  others.  This  was,  after  much  controversy,  unani- 
mously accepted  by  all  manufacturers  in  Germany, 
namely,  5 octaves  F-F,  dividing  point  B C,  placing  stops 
in  like  positions  according  to  size  of  instrument.  Using 
the.  same  names  for  stops  of  like  tone  and  character. 
He  called  this  “The  Normal  Harmonium.”  This  was  a 
great  stride  forward,  for  heretofore  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  even  a good  player  to  play  a strange  in- 
strument prima  vista,  as  some  were  C-C,  others  F-F, 


to  say  nothing  of  the  diversity  of  stops,  their  position; 
and  compasses.  It  is  needless  to  say  here  that  music 
written  expressly  for  a C-C  harmonium  cannot  be 
played  on  an  F-F  one,  so  that  a player  having  studied  ■ 
his  piece  on  the  former,  or  vice  versa,  cannot  play  it 
on  the  other,  and  if  placed  before  it  suddenly  might 
just  as  well,  or  even  better,  sit  down  to  a sewing 
machine. 

NEW  MUSIC  FOR  THE  HARMONIUM. 

After  b'ringing  about  this  uniformity  of  instruments 
Koeppen’s  next  great  deed  was  the  founding  of  a new 
and  original  music  written  expressly  for  the  instrument. 
Until  then  the  whole  literature  having  been  a multitude 
of  miserable  transcriptions  and  worse  arrangements. 
Nobody  seemed  to  have  thought  that  the  harmonium 
should  have  its  own  special  literature  as  well  as  the 
piano,  violin,  flute,  etc.,  etc. 

This  original  music  was  carefully  registrated  by  the 
composers  themselves,  so  that  everybody,  according  to 
proficiency  and  grade  of  difficulty,  could  play  it  almost, 
at  sight.  Leave  the  average  amateur  to  hr  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  registration,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  make 
the  sublime  ridiculous.  Even  many  professionals  do 
not  always  show  they  are  blessed  with  an  over-amount 
of  good  taste.  By  registrating  everyone  knows  at  once 
how  the  composer  wants  his  music  played.  Another 
great  advantage  of  careful  registration  is  that  the  notes 
can,  and  must  be,  played  as  they  are  written,  not  as 
they  sound.  A good,  or  even  moderate  player,  is  not 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  prescribed  registration 
of  the  composer,  which  only  tells  him  what  the  com- 
poser’s idea  was,  and  with  this  as  a guide  he  can  change 
it  according  to  his  more  or  less  good  or  bad  taste.  All 
instruments  being  built  uniformly  enables  one,  after 
having  mastered  a piece,  to  play  it  immediately  on  any 
instrument  without  first  asking,  “Woher  es  Kam  der 
Fahrt,  noch  wie  sein  Nam’  und  Art.  From  which 
world’s  part  it  came,  or  what  it’s  race  and  name.”  The 
German  Emperor  demonstrated  last  year  his  interest 
for  harmoniums  and  his  admiration  for  those  of 
American  make,  by  ordering  one  from  the  agent  of  a 
well-known  American  firm  for  his  castle  Achileion  on 
the  Island  of  Corfu,  where  he  spends  two  months  every 
year.  In  doing  this  he  not  only  ostentatiously  paid  a 
happy  tribute  to  the  harmonium  as  an  instrument  and 
its  incomparable  superiority  over  every  small  pipe  or- 
gan, but  showed,  by  his  choice,  how  highly  and  un- 
restrictedly he  esteemed  the  American  guild  as  a whole 
and  the  lucky  firm  in  particular. 

We  of  the  guild  are  proud  of  this  recognition,  and 
sincerely  hope  the  harmonium  will  ever  remain  that 
which  it  is,  and  that  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely, 
a modest  but  most  worthy  substitute  for  many  a king 
of  instruments. 


A NOTE  OF  THANKS 

The  Etude  desires  to  thank  its  many  loyal  friends 

FOR  THEIR  MOST  ENTHUSIASTIC  AND  CORDIAL  LETTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  THE  “ALL-AMERICAN”  ISSUE  OF  LAST  MONTH. 

WE  ARE  GLAD  TO  LEARN  THAT  SO  VERY  MANY  HAVE  RESOLVED 
TO  SAVE  THE  ISSUE  FOR  REFERENCE  PURPOSES.  WE  ALSO  WISH 
TO  EXPRESS  OUR  APPRECIATION  TO  THE  ETUDE  FRIENDS 
WHO  SENT  OUT  POSTALS  TO  INFORM  OTHERS  OF  THIS  ISSUE. 

THE  “ALL-AMERICAN”  NUMBER  REPRESENTED  A NEW  STEP  IN 
THE  LONG  AND  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ETUDE.  SUC- 
CEEDING ISSUES  WILL  CONTAIN  SIMILAR  EDITORIAL  FEATURES. 
THE  JANUARY  “HOLIDAY”  NUMBER  FOR  INSTANCE  INCLUDES, 
AMONG  OTHER  EXCELLENT  ARTICLES,  SOME  DECIDEDLY  IN- 
TERESTING VIEWS  OF  THE  SUBJECT  “WHAT  IS  EXPECTED  OF 
THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN  COMPOSER  OF  TO-DAY”  FROM  MRS. 
H.  H.  A.  BEACH  WHOSE  MUSICAL  TRIUMPHS  IN  GERMANY  LAST 
SPRING  SHOULD  BE  A MATTER  OF  PRIDE  TO  ALL  AMERICANS. 
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Artistic  Piano  Touch  and  How  to  Achieve  It 

By  the  eminent  American  Composer  Pianist 

HENRY  HOLDEN  HUSS 
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TFditor’s  Note.— This  article  is  the  second  section  of  an 
iteresting  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
f niano  playing.  The  first  section  appeared  in  the  All 
merican”P  Etude  published  last  month  We  ^‘se  our 
eaders  who  may  have  missed  the  first  section  of  this  impot- 
jnt  article  to  secure  it  by  all  means.] 


development  to  flower  into  artistic  beauty.  You  will  per- 
haps remember  the  naive  character  in  one  of  Mol'iere  s 
comedies,  who  wanted  to  be  considered  literary,  and 
was  overjoyed  when  an  author  told  him  that  he  had 
unconsciously  been  speaking  ‘prose  all  his  life! 


Artistic  touch,  as  I have  above  noted,  needs  the 
personal  demonstration  of  the  teacher;  one  can,  iv 
diagrams,  pictures  and  explanatory  notes,  get  to  a 
■ertain  point,  and  then  the  teacher  must  sit  down  at 
he  piano  and  demonstrate.  But  as  I have  said  before, 
-motion  and  muscle  must  be  combined  to  form  a beau- 
iful  touch,  and  so,  be  the  finger  and  arm  muscles 
;ver  so  beautifully  used,  it  is  all  in  vain,  unless  m 
flaying  there  is  a poetic  impulse,  guiding  the  dynam- 
cs,  i.  e the  accents,  the  delicate  crescendi  and  diminu- 
endo etc  We  must  now  add  another  element— the 
artistic  use  of  the  pedal.  A singing  touch  is  often  very 
neffective  if  the  damper  pedal  be  not  applied  to  give 
an  additional  lease  of  life  to  what  is  other- 
wise like  the  Aphoridae  (insects  who  live  only 
a few  hours).  To  drop  simile,  the  piano  tone 
begins  to  die  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  and  very 
often  needs  the  damper  pedal  to  give  it  an 
additional  lease  of  life  and  buoyancy  of  vibra- 
tion. But,  you  say,  with  righteous  impatience, 

“any  beginner  knows  this,  why  cumber  youi 
page  with  stale  platitudes  ?”  Not  so  fast,  my 
friend!  You  are  perfectly  right,  but  you  miss 
my  point ; because,  like  many  another  ardent 
!and  enthusiastic  spirit,  you  interrupted  me 
too  soon.  Granted  that  any  beginner  knows 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  damper  pedal 
' frequently,  the  trouble  is,  notwithstanding  that 
a pianist  has  a beautiful  touch,  this  same 
beautiful  touch  will  not  achieve  its  full  effect 
unless  amplified  and  floated,  as  it  were,  by 
artistic  and  subtle  pedaling.  It  is  astonishing, 
in  this  year  of  Grace  1914,  to  find  clever 
pianists  showing  a lack  of  understanding  o 
the  use  of  the  pedal,  in  two  ways.  The  more 
i flagrant  crime  is  the  obviously  false  and 
forced  marriage  (ye  gods!  Must  I confess 
it?)  of  harmonies  that  were  never  meant  to 
| sound  together.  This  class  of  musical  gun- 
[ men”  includes  at  unfortunate  and  excited  mo- 
ments some  otherwise  fine  pianists  who,  of 
course,  offend  by  this  error  even  the  unwashed 
ji  gallery-gods.  But  I wish  especially  to  speak 
j of  the  second  class,  who  do  not  use  the  pedal 
when  all  the  laws  of.  nature  and  art  require 
that  they  should. 

There  is  a crying  necessity  tor  more  subtly  edited 
editions,  as  regards  modern  pedaling,  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  classical  and  romantic  schools.  V ou 
say  “Name  a model.”  Well,  I will.  Just  examine  the 
too  much  played  Rachmaninoff  C Sharp  Minor  Prelude, 
so  carefully  edited  by  Siloti.  Even  some  modern 
editors  of  excellent  repute,  whose  names  are  almost 
household  words,  when  they  edit  certain  phrases  m 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  seem  to  fail  in  marking  some  pas- 
sages correctly.  To  be  specific:  many  modern  piano 
effects  consist  of  a rich  harmony  in  the  bass,  with  a 
number  of  passing  tones  in  the  treble,  and  now  comes 
the  crux  of  all  this  digression  about  the  pedal:  If, 

as  many  editors  mark  it,  the  pedal  is  changed  as  soon 
as  the  treble  passing  tones  appear,  the  effect  of  a 
beautiful  tone  production  is  all  but  nullified,  because 
the  rich  harmony  of  the  bass  is  not  supporting  the 
passing  tones  and  giving  them  buoyancy,  and  life,  and 
color.  I reiterate:  a beautiful  touch  is  often  of  very 
little  use,  unless  one  knows  how  to  pedal  properly. 

We  begin  now  to  see  what  a complex  subject  piano 
touch  is.  But  let  the  earnest  piano  student  not  despair ; 
many  a person,  as  we  all  know,  has  by  natural  instinct 
a musical  touch,  which  only  needs  cultivation  and 


EMPHASIZING  A SIMPLE  TONE  IN  A GIVEN  CHORD. 

One  further  element  that  contributes  very  much  to 
the  production  of  a beautiful  touch  is  the  ability  to  play 
the  melody,  specially  in  the  upper  tones  of  chords, 
more  prominently  than  the  rest  of  the  harmony..  A 
useful  little  exercise  for  this  purpose  is  to'pEy  triads 
in  this  manner: 


mountain) , 


If  you  would  have  a beautiful  touch,  go  and  hear 
critically — whenever  you  can — the  great  pianists  who 
have  a sympathetic  singing  tone,  such  as  Paderewski, 
Josef  Hofmann,  Harold  Bauer,  Gabrilowitsch,  Mrs. 
Zeisler,  Rudolph  Ganz,  etc.,  etc.  Observe  how  they 
make  a prominent  tone  of  a melody  vibrate,  by  press- 
ing the  key  by  the  combined  finger  and  arm  touch  (to 
which  I have  already  alluded),  and  how  this  tone  is 
floated  by  the  use  of  an  exquisitely  controlled  pedal, 
and,  above  all,  how  the  inner  glow  of  a highly  intel- 
lectual and  cultured  mind  dominates  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  composition. 

Students  are  too  prone  to  think  of  a beautiful  touch 
and  artistic  delivery  as  isolated  products  of  narrow, 
specialized  study;  not  so.  To  be  an  artist  in  the  true 
sense  off  the  word  is  to  be  broadly  cultured,  to  love, 
study  and  recognize  true  poesy,  whether  we  find  it  in 
nature  (in  a marvelous  sunset,  a flower,  a snowcapped 


HENRY  HOLDEN  HUSS  AT  THE  PIANO. 

A curious  instance  of  a great,  analytical  and  highly 
intellectual  pianist,  whose  touch  was  often  harsh  and 
unsympathetic,  because  he  did  not  use  his  muscles  in 
a relaxed  manner,  was  that  of  the  eminent  pianist  and 
still  greater  conductor,  Dr.  Hans  von  Buelow.  I re- 
member distinctly,  although  I was  only  a young  fellow 
at  the  time,  how,  when  he  played  forte  passages,  Ins 
whole  frame  was  so  rigid  that  even  the  cords  of  his 
neck  protruded  in  a distressingly  tense  manner.  1 hnd 
that  cultivating  the  proper  relaxed  condition  of  the 
playing  muscles  of  my  pupils  not  only  forms  the  propel 
touch  and  technique,  but  does  more  than  this:  it  ma- 
terially assists  in  abating  and  controlling  nervousness. 
1 have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Dr.  Hans  von  Bue  ow 
would  have  been  very  much  less  nervous  iP  he  had 
used  his  muscles  in  a normal,  easy,  modern  way.  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Frederick  \\  ieck  Uai  a 
Schumann’s  father,  was  a man  50  years  ahead  of  Ins 
time  on  this  subject  in  many  of  its  ramifications.  He 
believed  in  what  he  called  “kneading  the  tone,  what 
we  call  pressure  touch,  and  this  at  a tune  when  the 
majority  of  the  pianistic  lights  of  that  period  had 
not  the  slightest  conception  of  this  way  ot  playing. 
The  beautiful,  round  tone  of  Mine.  Clara  Schumann 
was  a triumphant  demonstration  of  his  way  of  teaching. 


in  a great  picture  or  a noble  statue;  in 
an  exquisite  poem,  in  a subtle  essay;  in  won- 
derful music,  in  an  impassioned  drama,  or  in 
the  study  of  human  nature.  All  these  and 
kindred  helps  go  to  the  making  of  a real 
artist.  One  practical  observation:  The  young 
man  or  young  woman,  who  would  be  a real 
artist,  must,  in  addition  to  talent,  have  a 
healthy,  normal  and  sane  personality,  and  a 
healthy,  normal  and  sane  body.  If  it  be  more 
difficult  than  ever  before  to  achieve  great 
eminence  in  art  nowadays  it  is  also  nowa- 
days easier  than  ever  before  to  achieve  (a 
glorious  thing!)  the  full  development  of 
one’s  God-given  powers,  because  we  under- 
stand now  how  to  teach  these  higher  artistic 
things  belonging  to  full  development.  By  our 
very  subtlety,  we  have  become  simpler  in  our 
methods,  because  we  have  discovered  the 
normal  way  of  doing  and  living.  M ould  that 
we  could  always  live  up  to  the  light  we 
possess ! 

Now  a few  words  in  closing  (as  the 
preacher  says  when  he  observes  that  his 
hearers  are  getting  restless)  ; you  remember 
Robert  Burns’  apt  aphorism  "Oh ! wad  the 
gods  the  giftie  gie’  us,  to  see  oursels  as  ithers 
see  us”;  now  we  may  paraphrase  this  into 
“Oh  wad  the  gods  the  giftie  gie’  us  to  hear 
oursels  as  ithers  hear  us!” 

Dr.  Hans  von  Billow  made  the  same  point 
when  he  said  “One  of  the  most  important 
things  a student  can  learn  is  to  listen  to  Ins 
wn  playing  so  as  to  know  exactly  how  he  is  play- 
Have  I mentioned  one  very  practical  but  very 
necessary  element  in  this  question  of  acquiring  a 
beautiful  singing  touch?  It  is  this:  The  student  must 

must  have  a really  good  piano  to  practice  on,  and 
take  his  lessons  on.  We  read  in  Holy  Writ  't  e can- 
not gather  figs  from  thistles,”  and  so  we  assert  most 
positively;  neither  can  a student  be  he  ever  so  talented 
and  industrious  acquire  a beautiful  touch  if  he  habit- 
ually practices  on  a miserable,  cheap,  out-of-order 

piano.  . , . . 

Now  to  sum  up:  Richard  Wagners  ideal  in  Ins 

later  Music  Dramas  was  the  union  of  many  arts:  of 
music,  poetry,  acting,  painting  and  sculpture,  so  in 
the  acquirement  of  what  is  called  by  the  world  a 
beautiful  singing  touch”  many  things  must  be  united: 
proper  muscular  action,  taste,  judgment,  subtle  pedal- 
ing, intellect  and  practical  conception. 


o 

ins 


Just  as  the  writer  who  speaks  to  the  heart  is  sure 
to  please,  so  is  a composer  who  gives  the  player  some- 
thing which  he  can  not  only  play  and  enjoy  himself, 
but  make  others  enjoy  too.— Zelter. 
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IN  the  Monthly  Musical  Record  is  a 
timely  article  by  J.  S.  S.  on  battle 
tone  pictures.  These  date  back  to 
1515,  when  Jannequin,  an  enthusiast 
for  program  music,  wrote  a piece  depict- 
ing the  battle  of  Marignan,  fought  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Swiss.  Janne- 
quin is  the  composer  who  forestalled 
Charpentier  by  introducing  street  noises 
into  his  Cries  of  Paris. 

Perhaps  even  earlier  war-pictures 
existed.  There  is  a ballad  describing 
Edward  III  s victory  of  Halidon  Hill,  in 
1333;  and  his  minstrels  played  appro- 
priate music  at  his  entry  into  Calais,  in 
1347.  It  may  be  that  the  program  idea  entered  into 
these 

William  Byrd  wrote  a harpsichord  piece  portraying 
a battle,— a rather  difficult  feat  on  that  light-toned  in- 
strument. Beginning  with  The  Marche  before  the 
Batted,  it  depicts  the  summons  to  fight,  the  march  of 
footmen,  the  march  of  horsemen,  trumpet  calls,  an 
Irish  march,  bagpipes,  drones,  and  other  instrumental 
effects,  the  fight,  the  retreat,  and  a Galliarde  for  the 
victors. 

Kotzwara  composed  a tone  picture  of  The  Battle  of 
Prague,  fought  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
m 1757.  This  has  the  naive  effects  of  rapid  passages 
for  musketry,  heavy  bass  notes  for  cannon,  and  scales 
for  the  advance  of  troops.  It  ends  with  Heil  dir  im 
Siegerkranz,  which  is  the  same  tune  as  God  Save  the 
King  and  America. 

Somewhat  similar  in  its  realism  was  The  Siege  of 
Quebec,  published  in  1792  by  dementi’s  pupil  Krifft. 

Ten  years  before  this  came  an  orchestral  work  by 
Kloeffer,  entitled  Die  Schlacht.  This  had  a prologue 
m various  tempi;  terror-inspiring  music  at  the  head  of 
the  advancing  armies;  and  “two  different  marches,  with 
alternate  artillery  and  musketry  fire.”  Then  come  a 
council  of  war,  with  a recitative;  the  charge  of  the  cav- 
alry; the  clash  of  weapons;  the  groans  of  die  wounded; 
and  a celebration  of  victory. 

The  list  should  have  included  Beethoven’s  Battle  of 
Vittoria.  Great  as  Beethoven  was,  he  was  not  above 
catering  to  the  popular  taste,  both  by  this  piece  and 
by  the  thunderstorm  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 

Another  piece  that  might  well  have  been  mentioned 
]s  Johann  Christian  Bach’s  Battle  of  Rossbach.  The 
“London  Bach,”  as  he  was  called,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
devotees  of  the  piano;  and  this  piece  may  be  given 
on  the  piano  as  well  as  on  the  harpsichord.  The 
usual  marches,  musketry,  cannon,  and  so  on.  are  duly 
labeled,  in  French  phrases  placed  above  the  notes.  But 
the  writer  of  these  phrases,  whoever  he  was,  came 
to  grief  over  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  which  he 
entitled  Les  LAmendations  des  Blesses.”  Amenda- 
tions  are  not  lamentations,  and  the  wounded  do  not 
generally  "amend"  until  they  reach  the  hospital. 

Liszts  orchestral  Battle  of  the  Huns  was  inspired  by 
Kaulbach’s  picture  of  that  name.  It  is  made  symbolical 
of  the  fight  between  Christendom  and  Heathendom,  the 
former  being  represented  by  the  chorale  Crux  Fidelis. 
Another  musical  conflict  is  found  in  Tschaikowsky’s 
1S12  Overture,  where  the  Marseillaise  is  driven  away 
by  the  Russian  National  Hymn.  The  work  is  supposed 
to  picture  the  battle  of  the  Borodino;  in  which  case 
the  Russion  hymn,  composed  in  1863,  is  certainly  an 
anachronism.  Strauss  treated  an  imaginary  battle  with 
tremendous  force  in  his  Hero's  Life;  which  makes  this 
composer  the  logical  candidate  to  picture  the  German 
siege-guns  in  the  battle-piece  of  the  future. 

SOME  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  ‘NOVELTIES  ” 
Schhemann  has  been  exploring  in  Egypt,  and  brings 
word  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  harp-strings  of 
human  hair,  and  had  orchestras  of  about  seventy  in- 
struments, and  dancers  and  musicians  who  had  to  aban- 
don their  trade  when  past  their  best  work.  The  first 
point  shows  that  human  hair  was  once  even  more 
valuable  than  at  present.  The  old  orchestras  are  a 
rather  hazy  matter,  as  we  can  not  do  more  than  guess 
at  the  music,  even  when  we  know  the  instruments.  The 
custom  of  having  performers  give  up  their  work  when 
past  their  time  permitted  them  to  change  their  trade 
it  we  call  music  a trade;  but  many  did  not  care  to 
outlive  their  decline  in  glory,  and  committed  suicide. 
Hus  custom,  too,  seems  to  have  its  advantages,  and 
could  well  be  applied  to  the  present  era.  Think  what 
would  happen  if  our  opera  stars  had  to  go  out  of 
music  when  they  began  to  deteriorate.  How  many 


well-advertised  careers  would  be  cut  short,  how  many 
able  press-agents  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  a cold 
and  unsympathetic  world!  Patti’s  long  string  of  fare- 
well tours  would  not  have  materialized;  and  there 
would  be  no  more  trading  upon  reputation. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  ancient  Egypt.  In  spite 
of  the  suicides,  Egyptian  music  was  probably  a cheerful 
affair.  Egypt  originated  the  saying  “Eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  you  die.”  This  idea  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  song  of  Maneros,  sung  at  banquets  with 
a corpse  brought  in  to  enforce  the  lesson  and  show 
the  transitory  nature  of  pleasure.  The  Greek  Skolion, 
or  banquet  song,  was  borrowed  directly  from  this. 

Music  probably  played  its  part  in  the  building  of  great 
structures,  like  the  temples  and  pyramids.  The  thou- 
sands of  workmen  may  have  been  guided  in  their  ex- 
ertions by  some  rhythmic  song,  just  as  the  sailors  of 
recent  times  were  made  to  pull  together  by  the  rhythm 
of  the  “shanteys.”  It  is  possible  that  leaders  of  the 
song  were  stationed  about  at  intervals,  giving  the  time 
by  clapping  their  hands.  The  biblical  expression  “Sing 
joy  fully  and  clap  your  hands”  does  not  refer  to  applau- 
sive clapping,  but  to  time-keeping.  Some  claim  that 
the  sis t rum,  or  set  of  metal  bars  in  a frame  shaken 
rhythmically,  was  used  for  labor-guiding  purposes. 

The  harps  of  ancient  Egypt,  like  all  those  of  antiquity, 
did  not  have  the  pillar  of  the  modern  instrument,  and 
may  have  been  somewhat  weak  and  low-toned.  They 
came  in  various  sizes,  however,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  must  have  been  high-pitched.  Primitive  instru- 
ments of  the  guitar,  mandolin,  and  luie  type  existed 
in  ancient  Egypt.  One  form  was  the  psaltery,  a plucked 
instrument  which,  in  company  with  its  relative  the  dulci- 
mer, led  eventually  to  the  piano.  But  the  early  psal- 
teries were  practically  guitars,  and  the  dulcimer,  with 
strings  struck  by  a hammer,  developed  at  a later  date. 
The  lyre  was  adopted  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  Legend  states  that  stringed  in- 
struments were  made  by  Thoth  (Hermes),  who  found 
the  shell  of  a dead  tortoise  in  which  the  dried  ten- 
dons gave  a tone  when  struck  by  his  foot. 

Flutes  existed  in  old  times,  and  the  relics  in  certain 
early  Egyptian  tombs  include  flutes  that  can  give  a 
complete  diatonic  scale.  The  flutes  were  of  various 
sizes. 

Among  the  percussion  instruments  were  wooden 
clappers,  and  several  sizes  of  drums. 

The  old  Egyptian  pictures  show  actual  conservatories, 
where  dancing,  singing,  and  playing  were  taught,  and 
lunch-rooms  existed  in  them.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Egyptians  had  any  real  system  of  harmony, 
in  spite  of  their  large  orchestras.  Yet  they  had  some 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  Pythagoras  probably  ob- 
tained his  musical  system  from  Egypt. 

CERTAIN  OLD  LUTE  PLAYERS. 

In  the  Quarterly  Magazine  is  an  article  on  certain 
old  lute-players,  such  as  Robert  Ballard  and  Frangois 
Pinel.  The  former  published  a tablature  in  1612,  the 
latter  flourishing  later.  Dowland  and  Ford  were  the 
great  English  lutenists  and  lute  composers.  Their 
advent,  in  Elizabethan  times,  was  at  the  culmination 
of  the  lute's  importance. 

Instrumental  music  has  sought  expression  in  various 
wavs.  The  jongleurs  of  the  troubadour  times  and 
I. iter  were  wandering  minstrels  who  tried  to  show 
their  skill  in  various  ways.  Keyed  instruments  did  not 
come  into  common  use  until  well  along  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  lute  became  important  in  the  period  be- 
tween these  two  epochs. 

Lute  music  was  graceful  and  dainty  enough,  as  may 
be  seen  from  some  of  the  lute  accompaniments  of 
Shakespeare’s  time. 

Tablatures  are  merely  methods  of  representing  music 
by  other  means  than  notes  on  the  staff.  The  lute 


tablatures  consisted  of  numbers  showing 
the  position  of  the  fingers  on  the  different 
strings. 

The  lute  had  from  six  to  thirteen  tones 
with  pairs  of  strings  for  nearly  all  ol 
these.  It  was  quite  a task  to  tune  the 
large  lute  either  for  new  keys  or  to  pre- 
vent  sagging;  and  Mattheson  claimed 
that  if  a lute  player  lived  to  the  age  of1 
eighty,  he  must  have  spent  sixty  years 
tuning  his  instrument. 

The  music  of  the  lute  composer  was 
really  too  good  for  the  instrument.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  English  virginal  pieces 
of  Shakespeare’s  time.  The  latter  were 
written  for  the  tiny  type  of  spinet  that  was  enclosed  in 
a portable  box  laid  on  a table;  yet  they  showed  a 
dignity  of  style  and  breadth  of  idea  that  were  truly 
remarkable.  This  English  school,  strange  to  say,  was 
somewhat  of  a side  issue  in  musical  development,  al- 
though antedating  the  harpsichord  work  of  Couperin, 
Scarlatti,  and  other  seventeenth-century  leaders. 

NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  novelties  this  month  are  chiefly  orchestral,  and 
come  from  the  Queen’s  Hall  programs  in  London.  I 
Liadov’s  early  Fragment  from  the  Apocalypse  is  held 
to  be  scarcely  up  to  its  subject  in  impressiveness. 
Stravinsky’s  Scherzo  Fantastique  is  a youthful  work, 
dating  from  the  time  when  its  composer  had  not  yet 
found  himself  (some  would  say  “lost  himself”)  in 
the  mazes  and  mysteries  of  modernism.  It  is  a work 
of  brightness  and  charm.  An  orchestral  Suite  by  the 
Hungarian  Bela  Bartok  is  based  somewhat  on  folk- 
music,  but  treated  with  too  much  elaboration.  Another 
Suite,  by  Florent  Schmitt,  is  of  light  and  waltz-like  | 
style,  and  far  different  in  character  from  the  Tragedy  ' 
of  Salome  with  which  he  stunned  American  audiences  i 
recentlv . Kathleen  Bruckshaw’s  piano  concerto  is  j 
musicianly,  if  not  deeply  imaginative.  Percy  Pitt’s  | 
ballet  suite  Sakura  has  an  eloquent  Pas  d’  Action  and  a 
very  popular  waltz-finale. 

The  novelist  who  dabbles  in  music  is  with  us  again. 

In  Asliton-Kirk,  Special  Detective , we  read  that  the 
sleuth-hero  found  signals  given  by  harp-wires  strung 
so  tightly  that  they  sounded  above  the  limits  of  human 
hearing.  When  these  strings  were  touched,  they  made 
others  vibrate  sympathetically,  thus  completing  the 
signal.  But  this  synchronism  was  supposed  to  travel 
from  a harp  in  a room  to  another  harp  outside  a wall 
surrounding  a large  courtyard.  In  reality  the  high  tones  j 
have  little  penetrating  power,  and  any  such  sympathetic  1 
vibration  would  be  imperceptible  to  the  fingers  at  more  l, 
than  a few  yards’  distance,— and  not  courtyards,  either. 

A NEW  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA. 

Most  interesting  among  stage  works,  however,  is  I 
Glazounoff’s  incidental  music  to  the  Grand  Duke  Con-  1 
stantin  s drama  The  King  of  the  Jews,  the  work  as  a 
whole  being  called  sometimes  a drama  and  sometimes  I 
an  oratorio  or  passion  play.  The  music  is  built  on  a 
grand  scale,  with  powerful  orchestral  expression,  and  I 
gives  a good  contrast  between  the  storm  and  stress  of  J 
the  opening  acts  and  the  lyrical  sweetness  of  the  I 
finale.  There  are  eleven  separate  numbers,  as  follows : I 

1.  Overture  to  Christ’s  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  with  1 
effects  seeming  to  come  from  a distance  and  grow  j 
nearer,  and  a choral  finale  of  hosannas  and  hymns  of  j 
praise. 

2.  A strong  a capella  Song  of  Praise  by  the  disciples.  I 
o.  An  interlude  at  Pilate’s  palace,  portraying  the  ] 

power  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 

4.  .V  sunrise  scene,  with  fanfares  of  the  Levites  in  the  j 
temple. 

5.  A finale  for  the  second  act,  including  the  strong 
chorus  His  blood  be  on  us  and  our  children.” 

0.  Interlude  for  the  third  act,  a sort  of  funeral 
march  to  Calvary. 

7.  I he  same,  contrasted  with  light,  wanton  music 
from  the  palace. 

8.  Dances  of  the  Syrian  slave-girls  at  the  palace,  in- 
terrupted suddenly  by  the  storm  and  earthquake  of  the 
crucifixion,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  clearness 
of  day. 

9.  Music  for  Easter  eve. 

10.  The  same  continued,  with  a shepherd’s  song. 

11.  A hymn  celebrating  the  news  of  the  Resurrection. 
Many  of  these  numbers  are  well  fitted  for  symphony 

concert  programs. 
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The  art  of  music  abounds  in  falsities  of  various  sorts, 
but  above  all  in  the  incidents  pertaining  to  its  history. 
All  history  is  seasoned  with  pretty  stories,  from  Alfred 
and  the  cakes  to  Washington  and  his  little  hatchet — 
tales  invented  to  make  the  study  of  history  a little  less 
deadly  dull  than  it  is  and  the  personalities  of  musicians 
a little  more  interesting  than  they  are.  There  is 
no  harm  at  all  in  this  and  I should  be  the  last  to  seek 
to  quarrel  with  innocent  fiction  of  the  kind.  It  does 
no  one  any  harm,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  Porpora 
taught  Cafarelli  one  single  page  of  exercises  for  5 or 
6 years  and  then  said  “Go,  my  son ; I can  teach  you 
no  more:  you  are  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe!”  Nor 
to  believe  that  once  when  Pacchierotti  was  singing  the 
orchestra  failed  to  come  in  with  the  accompaniment 
and  upon  the  singer  asking  the  conductor  what  was 
amiss  the  reply  was  “Sir,  they  are  all  weeping !’  These 
tales  were  probably  invented  or  perverted  from  truth 
by  the  singers  themselves — or  their  advertising  agents 
and  could  have  been  very  differently  told  by  the  teacher 
or  the  conductor.  Still,  as  I say,  there  is  no  harm 
in  such  anecdotes  except  when  an  amateur  collects  them, 
gives  them  a fresh  coat  of  paint  and  calls  his  book 
a history  of  music.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  innocuous 
when  the  compositions  of  one  man  are  ascribed  to  an- 
other, giving  this  latter  a spurious  fame.  Strange  to 
say  it  has  happened  in  the  case  of  almost  every  com- 
poser of  note  that  some  piece  has  been  ascribed  to 
him  which  has  added  considerably  to  his  reputation,  yet 
which  he  never  wrote  at  all. 

THACKERAY’S  FAMOUS  MUSICAL  FICTION. 

Taking  the  names  of  the  composers  alphabetically,  to 
avoid  any  jealously,  I would  first  admit  that  there  are 
no  spurious,  nor  even  doubtful,  works  of  any  im- 
portance claiming  to  be  by  John  Sebastian  Bach.  He 
escapes  better  than  the  next  great  B,  Beethoven.  A 
piece  called  Beethoven’s  Adieu  to  the  Piano  was  for 
many  years  to  be  seen  in  the  music  shops.  It  had  a 
funereal  cover,  but  I never  saw  the  inside  nor  1 am 
sure  did  Beethoven.  There  was  also  a piece  with  an 
amusing  history,  called  The  Dream  of  St.  Jerome. 
Thackeray,  in  his  novel  of  Philip  had  occasion  to  say 
(v.  chap.  32)  “There  sat  my  own  wife,  picking  out  that 
Dream,  of  St.  Jerome  of  Beethoven,  which  Charlotte 
used  to  play  so  delicately.”  Knowing  himself  to  be 
no  musician  the  author  invented  this  imaginary  work 
quite  in  fun.  But  his  numerous  lady  readers  besieged 
the  music-shops  with  inquiries  for  Beethoven’s  Dream 
of  St.  Jerome  till  one  of  the  more  enterprising  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  had  a piece  vamped  up  from  one  of 
Beethoven's  sacred  songs,  labeled  it  with  this  attrac- 
tive title  and  sold  it  for  many  and  many  a year  to 
good  profit. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Brahms  composed  the 
well-known  Hungarian  Dances  which  did  so  much  to 
popularize  his  genius.  This  is  not  the  case : they  are 
all  gipsy  tunes  long  familiar  to  Hungarians  and  all  that 
Brahms  did  was  to  arrange  them  as  pianoforte  duets. 
Why  they  should  have  been  associated  with  him  rather 
than  with  any  other  of  the  numerous  and  equally  skil- 
ful transcribers  I cannot  say,  but  there  is  not  a note  oij 
Brahms  in  them — except  of  course  in  the  details  of  the 
accompaniments. 


ALL  BUT  TRUE. 

Of  the  old  English  composer  Dr.  John  Bull  the  tale 
is  told  that,  traveling  in  Brittany  he  was  shown  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Omer  a composition  in  40  parts.  He 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  examine  it  at  leisure, 
when  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  he  was  found  to 
have  added  40  more  parts  to  it.  This  story  is  quite 
true,  except  that  Dr.  Bull  was  never  in  Brittany,  there 
is  no  monastery  of  St.  Omer  and  the  only  composition 
in  40  parts  ever  known  to  exist  is  the  motet  by  Tallis. 
To  add  to  this  or  any  other  such  work  an  additional 
40  parts  would  be  quite  feasible,  because  it  must  be 
all  on  one  chord  to  admit  of  more  than  10  real  parts. 
A far  more  difficult  feat  was  achieved  by  Bach  when 
he  took  the  first  movement  of  his  Third  Brandenburg 
Concerto,  which  is  in  close  9 — part  counterpoint  for 
strings  and  added  parts  for  3 Oboes  and  2 Horns  so 
beautifully  that  they  seem  to  have  been  part  of  the 
original  design. 

Another  ancient  English,  composer,  William  Byrd, 
lives  in  memory  as  the  composer  of  a curious  puzzle- 
canon  Non  nobis  Domini,  which  used  frequently  to  be 
sung  as  a grace  before  public  banquets.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  it  is  his,  he  never  claimed 
it  and  its  phrases  are  the  common  stock  of  all  writers 
of  this  kind  of  music,  walking  almost  straight  up  and 
down  the  scale. 

HANDEL'S  SPURIOUS  WORKS. 

To  enumerate  the  spurious  works  of  Handel  would 
have  puzzled  even  that  composer  himself.  His  style 
and  material  were  so  identical  with  those  of  numerous 
Italian  and  German  contemporaries  that  it  is  really 
impossible  to  say  which  plagiarized  which.  One  thing 
is  absolutely  certain;  the  loveliest  of  the  songs  ac- 
credited to  Handel,  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Pair  in 
Jcptha  is  not  by  him  at  all,  but  by  Steffani.  The  theme 
known  as  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith  on  which  Handel 
wrote  some  neat  variations  for  harpsichord  is  generally 
believed  to  be  by  Wagenseil  and  the  title  and  story 
attached  to  it  is  known  to  be  the  invention  of  one 
Richard  Clark,  a relative  of  Barabbas,  as  Byron  would 
call  him. 

A large  part  of  the  material  of  Israel  in  Egypt  is 
known  to  have  been  copied  without  alteration  from 
works  by  contemporaries,  yet  these  contemporaries 
never  awakened  a tithe  of  interest  in  their  known  works 
that  Handel  did  with  his,  so  we  must  allow  him  the 
ownership  of  Israel. 

There  is  a piece  purporting  to  be  by  Haydn  called 
The  Ox  Minuet.  This  is  the  forgery  of  a forgery.  In 
Haydn’s  life-time  an  operetta  with  this  title  was  pro- 
duced, the  plot  being  about  a penniless  composer  satis- 
fying his  indebtedness  to  his  butcher  by  composing  a 
minuet  for  the  latter’s  wedding.  The  music  was  a 
hotch-potch,  or  pasticcio,  of  various  trifles  by  Haydn. 
The  piece  was  soon  forgotten  but  the  story  survived 
and  was  applied  to  the  composer  himself.  1 he  minuet 
written  up  to  this  version  was  of  much  later  date  and 
is  not  Haydn’s  at  all. 

A set  of  variations  on  the  march  from  Bellini’s  H 
Puritani  bears  the  curious  title  of  Hcxaineron  and  is 
ascribed  to  Liszt.  It  is  really  one  of  those  combination 
works,  of  which  several  have  been  written  and  pub- 


lished, as  this  was,  for  a charitable  purpose.  Six  of 
the  most  eminent  pianists,  including  Liszt,  each  wrote 
one  variation  and  Liszt,  in  addition,  wrote  little  pieces 
of  tutti  in  between.  The  names  are  printed  in  the  origi- 
nal edition;  they  included  Czerny,  Kalkbrenner,  Pixis 
and  two  others,  whom  I forget. 

The  very  striking  short  choruses  and  pieces  of  in- 
cidental music  known  as  Lock’s  Music  to  Macbeth  are 
almost  certainly  a very  juvenile  work  of  Henry  Purcell’s 
written  when  he  was  about  16.  This  is  not  only  be- 
cause a copy  exists  undoubtedly  in  his  handwriting  but 
from  internal  evidence  also.  The  Macbeth  music  is 
simpler  than  any  of  his  known  compositions  but  con- 
sidering his  age  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected, 
while  the  promise  of  the  dramatic  power  afterwards 
displayed  in  Dido  and  TEneas  is  there  almost  to  a cer- 
tainty. 

FANNY  MENDELSSOHN’S  WORKS. 

With  regard  to  Mendelssohn  it  will  be  remembered 
that  he  had  a very  gifted  sister,  Fanny.  As  it  was 
hardly  considered  “the  thing”  in  those  days  for  young 
ladies  to  figure  as  composers,  Mendelssohn  published 
several  of  her  songs  along  with  his  own.  In  the  earliest 
editions  her  name  was  added  (in  small  type),  but  for 
a long  time  past  the  credit  of  that  very  beautiful  song 
Italy  has  been  given  to  Felix.  Hiller,  a personal  and 
close  friend  of  the  Mendelssohns,  told  me  that  two  of 
the  Songs  Without  Words  were  also  by  Fanny,  but  he 
never  said  which  they  were  and  I fail  to  find  one  in 
all  the  36  that  seems  as  if  it  might  be  by  another 
hand,  so  we  will  let  that  go. 

It  was  quite  a serious  blow  when  I first  learned  that 
Mozart’s  Twelfth  Mass,  so  familiar  to  my  ears  in 
childhood,  was  entirely  spurious.  That  there  were  six 
others,  all  falsely  ascribed  to  the  same  composer,  did 
not  matter  so  much,  as  1 had  never  heard  them ; but 
the  Twelfth  Mass,  which  I can  play  now  after  half  a 
century,  from  memory — the  Twelfth  Mass,  with  that 
splendid  fugue  to  the  Cum  sancto  spiritu — that  this 
should  be  declared  spurious  seemed  a strange  and  sad 
thing.  As  with  all  the  other  works  on  this  black  list 
the  strangeness  is  that  not  only  has  the  forger  (believed 
to  be  one  Zulchner)  imitated  the  composer’s  idiom  so 
accurately,  but  that  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  forgery- 
are  so  high. 

THE  BEGGAR’S  OPERA. 

The  once  famous  Beggars’  Opera,  which  is  to  this  day' 
considered  as  a classic,  has  not  a note  of  music  by  the 
professed  author,  Dr.  Pepusch ; it  is  a mere  paste  and 
scissors  work,  a collection  of  popular  airs  of  the 
period,  harmonized  and  accompanied  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible by  the  arranger,  who  was,  however,  a fine  com- 
poser. Flis  original  works  are  all  still  in  MS.  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  but  this  mere 
“pot-boiler”  achieved  deathless  fame. 

There  is  a song  very  well  known  to  singing  teachers 
and  called  Tre  giorni  son  die  Nina.  This  has  always 
been  accredited  to  the  famous  Italian  writer  Pergolesi, 
but  a recent  article  by  Mr.  Barclay  Squire  disproves  this 
completely.  Tt  was  written  in  1749  by  Vincenzo  Ciainpi 
and  the  curious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  song  was 
intended  to  be  comic,  but  the  music  having  a plain- 
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tive  ring,  the  famous  singer  Madam  Viardot-Garcia, 
with  all  a singer’s  fine  scorn  of  the  words  and  mean- 
ing of  what  she  sings,  initiated  the  custom  of  singing 
it  pathetically,  and  a pathetic  song  it  remains  to  this 
day.  This  is  not  a solitary  instance  of  such  perversion, 
one  of  Handel’s  songs  having  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  while  the  extraordinary  distortion  of  Dvorak’s 
little  Humoresque  for  piano  into  a sentimental  piece  for 
violin  will  be  familiar  to  all  my  readers. 

The  fame  of  Franz  Schubert  as  a song-writer  is  so 
justly  great  and  enduring  that  it  seems  a pity  that  sp 
obviously  spurious  an  item  as  the  Farewell  song  should 
have  always  stood  as  a specimen  of  his  genius.  I be- 
lieve that  all  the  best  editions  of  Schubert’s  songs 
include  this  and  certainly  no  popular  album  would 
dream  of  omitting  it,  yet  it  is  well  known  to  be  by 
Reichhardt,  a contemporary  writer  of  "shop-ballads.”  It 
is  a good  song,  but  by  no  means  on  the  Schubert  level. 

Most  of  the  popular  books  on  music  make  great  capi- 
tal out  of  the  romantic  figure  of  Alessandro  Stradella 
(c.  1645-81)  especially  the  incident  of  his  attempted  as- 
sassination, which  was  baffled  by  the  murderers  hearing 
his  beautiful  hymn  song  in  church  and  being  melted  to 
tears.  An  opera  has  even  been  written  round  him  and 
his  personality  endowed  with  all  the  marvelous  at- 
tributes of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton. There  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  all  this;  Stradella 
was  a most  commonplace  individual ; the  murder  story 
is  a complete  myth  and  the  famous  hymn  is  by  no  other 
than  Rossini.  Stradella’s  own  compositions  though 
numerous  are  nearly  all  in  MS.  and  deserve  to  remain 
so.  Tire  only  one  known  to  the  world  is  a Serenata, 
which  Handel  appropriated  and  incorporated  in  Israel 
in  Egypt. 

Finally  the  piece  known  as  Weber’s  Last  Walts:  is 
well  known  to  be  by  Reissiger  and  not  by  Weber  at  all. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  like  him. 

A PIECE  WITH  MANY  ALIASES. 

This  list  only  comprises  the  chief  instances  where  a 
fraud  has  permanently  imposed  upon  the  public.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  those  numerous  cases  where  greedy 
and  unscrupulous  publishers  have  endeavored  to  bolster 
up  quite  unworthy  productions  by  labeling  them  with 
eminent  (or  foreign)  names.  When  we  come  down 
to  the  lower  walks  of  musical  composition  such  cases 
are  to  be  found  by  the  hundred.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, an  easy  drawing  room  piece  called  Woodland 
Whispers  or  Rustling  Leaves  or  any  of  fourteen  different 
names.  Ten  different  composers’  names  have  been  af- 
fixed to  it  by  the  ten  different  London  publishers  who 
have  from  time  to  time  pirated  it.  And  it  is  horrid 
rubbish  anyhow. 

As  to  popular  tunes,  or  what  are  called  folk  tunes,  there 
are  hardly  any  of  which  the  true  authorship  is  known, 
because  they  are  so  imitated  from  one  another.  Books 
have  been  written  about  the  origin  of  God  Save  the 
King,  which  tune  can  be  traced  in  all  the  minuets  of 
the  Tudor  period.  La  Marseillaise  is  accredited  to  an 
amateur,  Rouget  de  l'lsle,  but  if  one  compares  the 
melody  with  those  of  La  Brabam;onnc,  La  Parisienne 
and  other  revolutionary  songs  of  the  period  one  finds 
no  atom  of  novelty  in  it.  It  is  merely  a parody.  The 
well-known  Last  Rose  of  Summer  is  not  by  Thomas 
Moore,  who  only  adapted  new  and  charming  words  to 
a tune  that  had  no  actual  parent.  But  it  is  certainly 
not  by  Flotow,  as  is  commonly  believed  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Flotow  introduced  it  into  his  opera 
of  Marta  in  order  to  give  a local  color,  there  being  no 
difference  in  his  mind  between  English  and  Irish.  Sim- 
ilarly, Donizetti  in  order  to  convey  a flavor  of  Henry 
VIII  introduced  Home,  Sweet  Home  (?)  into  his  opera 
of  Anna  Bolena,  and  Ambroise  Thomas  introduced  a 
popular  modern  Swedish  song  into  his  opera  of  Hamlet, 
not  because  Ophelia  was  Swedish  but  because  the  prima 
donna  who  sang  the  part  was.  As  to  the  origin  of 
Home,  Sweet  Home,  1 told  the  readers  of  The  Etude 
something  about  this  a little  while  ago,  but  1 was  not 
then  aware  that  Americans  in  general  believed  Howard 
Payne  to  be  responsible  for  the  tune  as  well  as  the 
verses  of  this  immortal  song.  That  is  not  so,  and 
he  would  be  a hold  man  who  would  venture  to  name 
its  composer,  even  Bishop’s  claim  being  far  from  cer- 
tain. He  at  least  believed  he  composed  it.  so  we  cannot 
hold  him  guilty  of  either  fraud  or  fiction.  But  fraud 
and  fiction,  run  riot  through  the  history  of  music  and  of 
musicians. 


Wiiat  comes  straight  from  the  heart  touches  the 
hearts  of  all  people  of  all  countries.  For  this  reason 
the  opera  compositions  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  have 
an  immense  direct  appeal  to  the  common  people. — Nohl. 


[ Editor's  Note. — The  well-known  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  contributed  an  article 
to  the  All  American  issue  of  The  Etude,  published  last 
month,  in  which  the  early  European  influences,  notably  those 
nf  England,  are  outlined.  The  following  article  supplements 
Mr.  Krehbiel's  previous  remarks.] 

THE  GERMAN  SANGERFESTS. 

It  is  because  the  German  singing  societies  have  been 
maintained  as  specifically  German  institutions  that  they 
have  been  without  marked  influence  upon  popular 
musical  culture  in  America.  They  exist  for  the  sake 
of  German  song,  as  such,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  art  of  music,  and  their  activities  and  largely 
their  influence  remain  segregated  like  those  of  those 
superexcellent  choristers,  the  Welsh  in  the  mining 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  the  Scandin- 
avian singers  in  the  Northwest.  Necessarily  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  all  societies  founded  upon  affection 
for  foreign  lands,  is  restricted  and  transitory;  their 
very  existence  depends  upon  the  new  blood  which 
comes  with  immigration  from  year  to  year.  We  need 
not  detain  ourselves  with  such  things  which  are  but 
of  passing  moment,  no  matter  how  beautiful  they 
seem  or  how  far  in  the  future  their  end  may  be.  It 
is  more  important  to  note  one  fact  which  the  influx  of 
Germans  has  not  changed  for  the  better.  Outside  of 
the  circle  of  practising  amateurs  (which  may  be  pro- 
portionately larger  now  than  then — I do  not  know  and 
can  not  hazard  a guess),  our  orchestral  musicians,  our 
operatic  singers,  the  virtuosi  who  entertain  us  and  a 
large  number  of  our  teachers,  are  still  foreigners — 
foreigners  who  visit  us  or  foreigners  who  have  taken 
domicile  amongst  us.  We  occupy  the  attitude  towards 
Europe  that  in  the  days  of  her  dominion  Rome  occupied 
toward  Greece.  We  vote  the  art  reputable,  but  we 
give  its  practise  into  the  hands  of  mercenaries  as  the 
Romans  used  to  depend  upon  their  Greek  slaves. 

The  great  difference  between  popular  musical  culture 
in  European  countries  and  the  United  States  is  that 
in  its  professional  aspect  we  do  not  recognize  the 
craftsman  except  in  the  pedagogic  field.  Our  boys 
scarcely  study  music  at  all ; our  girls  study  it  either 
as  a necessary  accomplishment  or  in  the  conviction 
that  Providence  has  designed  them  for  the  highest 
reaches  of  the  art.  But  the  highest  reaches  are  attain- 
able only  by  the  comparatively  few  the  world  over,  and 
so  the  vast  majority  of  our  humble  practitioners  are 
artists  who  have  failed.  We  are  not  trying  to  educate 
orchestral  violinists  but  Paganinis,  and  so  we  recruit 
our  theatrical  and  symphonic  bands  in  Europe  or  from 
the  not  numerous  ranks  of  the  sons  of  European 
musician,  chiefly  German,  amongst  us  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  belief  that  music  is1  not  all  art  but  is 
also  handicraft  and  a fair  and  honorable  means  of 
livelihood.  The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  is 
the  oldest  organization  in  the  country  in  its  field.  It 


One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  success  at 
the  present  time  is  self-confidence;  and  in  this  com- 
mercial age,  when  there  is  so  much  competition  in  every 
branch  of  commerce,  science  and  art,  the  man  w.io 
succeeds  is  the  man  who  has  faith  in  himself,  for  if  he 
has  not  faith  in  himself,  how  can  he  compel  others  to 
believe  in  him?  It  has  often  been  proved  that  a man 
can  do  what  he  believes  he  can  do,  but  the  moment  he 
allows  doubt  to  enter  his  mind,  he  fails.  If  a tight-rope 
walker  becomes  a doubting  Thomas  and  loses  his 
nerve  in  the  middle  of  a performance,  the  results  are 
very  disastrous. 

How  often  have  we  been  present  at  an  amateur  per- 
formance consisting  of  playing,  singing,  acting  or  in 
fact  anything  which  requires  self-control  and  poise,  and 
how  often  have  we  come  away,  saying  to  ourselves — 
or  listening  to  others  say  it — “If  I could  not  do  better 
than  that  1 would  not  try.”  The  very  performers  who 
are  said  to  show  “great  talent,”  in  the  studio,  are 
often  the  most  susceptible  to  nervousness,  and  “go  to 
pieces”  before  an  audience. 

Generally,  the  cause  of  their  failure  is  a total  lack  of 
self-confidence,  which  is  a quality  that  requires  training, 
just  as  much  as  memory  or  concentration,  or  any  other 
mental  quality. 

Not  long  ago,  a student  was  to  play  at  a conservatory 
recital  (which  is  always  considered  an  ordeal  by  the 
average  pupil,  on  account  of  nervousness.)  She  knew 


was  organized  in  1842.  Among  its  90  players  now  I 
count  less  than  a dozen  including  a few  native  born 
citizens  of  foreign  descent  who  are  not  Germans — 
German  immigrants.  In  its  first  season  the  society 
numbered  52  performers,  of  whom  22  were  Germans, 
13  Americans,  11  Englishmen,  4 Frenchmen  and  2 
Italians.  While  the  nativistic  feeling  was  yet  strong  in 
the  country  there  was  a great  deal  of  discontent  in 
the  community  because  of  the  Teutonism  of  the 
Society — foolishly  directed  discontent — but  the  Ger- 
manization  of  the  band  only  grew  year  after  year 
until  not  only  the  Americans  but  also  the  representa- 
tives of  all  other  nationalities  were  eliminated.  The 
few  Italians  and  Frenchmen  now  playing  simply  illus- 
trate a temporary  and  local  need,  but  a need  of  a 
kind  that  can  not  be  supplied  by  America. 

THE  OPERA  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Germans  monopolize  the  field  of  orchestral 
music  to-day  as  they  have  never  done  before.  The 
influence  of  this  music  in  its  higher  aspect  is  of 
incalculable  value,  but  the  concrete  fact  of  the  monop- 
oly is  not  flattering  to  our  national  pride.  As  little 
flattering,  though  more  easily  understood,  is  the  dom- 
ination of  foreigners  in  the  operatic  field.  This  is 
more  easily  understood  because  the  opera  is  an  aris- 
tocratic art-form,  scarcely  tolerable  in  any  except  its 
highest  estate,  and  so  costly  in  that  estate  that  only  a 
large  and  wealthy  community  like  that  of  London  and 
New  York  can  support  it.  I must  here  resist  the 
temptation  to  go  off  into  any  one  of  the  many  alluring 
by-ways  of  operatic  discussion.  The  taste  of  New 
York,  which  sets  the  fashion  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  without  any  thought  of  so  doing  is  fastidious, 
because  it  has  been  developed  by  a century  of  the 
best  dramatic  singing  that  the  world  has  known.  The 
best  of  Englands’  singers  were  heard  in  the  operas 
which  had  preceded  the  Italian  opera  when  it  came  in 
1825,  and  which  contested  for  supremacy  with  it  for 
decades  thereafter.  The  best  of  Italy’s  singers  have 
been  heard  ever  since.  To  the  love  for  beautiful 
singing  as  such  developed  by  Italian  opera,  has  been 
added  appreciation  for  the  highest  type  of  dramatic 
singing  and  love  for  the  lyric  drama,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  old-fashioned  opera,  inculcated  by 
the  German  institution.  German  opera  in  New  York 
and  the  cities  which  draw  from  New  York,  is  now 
an  integral  element  of  the  great  metropolitan  enter- 
prise. Its  influence  was  first  made  manifest  in  1855 
from  which  time  until  its  triumphant  entry  into  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the  winter  of  1884-1885 
it  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  It  has  had  its 
reverses  since  but  its  present  position  is  a greater 
achievement  for  German  art  in  America  than  the 
monopolization  of  orchestral  music  by  the  German  in- 
strumentalists ; greater  because  it  is  already  opening 
the  way  to  a national  institution. 


her  piece,  and  on  former  occasions  Her  memory  proved 
reliable.  On  the  way  to  the  conservatory  she  met  a 
friend,  who,  in  great  excitment,  exclaimed — "My!  aren’t 
you  nervous?  I should  think  you  would  be  scared  to 
death ! Suppose  you  should  forget  your  piece,  what 
would  you  do  then?  Why,  I would  not  play  without 
my  notes  before  all  those  people  for  anything.  Oh 
dear  me.  1 should,  think  you  would  be  nervous.” 

This  little  speech,  although  delivered  with  no  evil 
intention,  was  nevertheless  very  discouraging;  and  the 
result  was.  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  girl 
doubted  herself,  lost  her  nerve,  forgot  her  piece,  and 
gave  a miserably  nervous  performance,  which  no  one 
could  enjoy,  and  which  could  have  been  so  easily 
avoided. 

Never  approach  a performance  with  the  thought — 
“suppose  I should  forget.”  Never  for  an  instant  doubt 
yourself.  Instead,  say  to  yourself  slowly  and  earnestly, 
a dozen  times  a day — “I  am  going  to  play  well,  because 
1 know  my  piece  well,  and  I know  that  I know  it 
well,  so  how  can  I make  a mistake?  I am  not  nervous, 
so  my  fingers  can  not  run  away.  My  memory  can  not 
fail  me,  so  I will  not  play  wrong  notes.  And  the 
audience  can  not  •disturb  me,  so  what  is  there  to  fear? 
Therefore,  I will  play  well.” 

And  you  will.  This  plan  has  saved  a great  many 
from  failure,  and  it  can  save  a great  many  more.  Try 
it,  and  you  will  believe  in  it  firmly. 


To  Develop  Self-Confidence 

By  E.  A.  GEST 
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[HE  thoughts,  opin- 
ions, suggestions 
and  advice  con- 
tained in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  are  ad- 
dressed to  all  my  young 
brother  and  sister  teach- 
ers of  music — not  neces- 
sarily those  who  are 
young  in  years,  but  young 
in  experience  of  practical 
teaching — in  a spirit  of 
fraternal  sympathy  and  a 
heartfelt  desire  to  point 
out  the  paths  that  lead  to 
increased  teaching  effi- 
ciency. In  my  endeavor' 
to  accomplish  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  run  coun- 
ter to  many  pet  prejudices 

and  even  to  destroy  them;  . 

but  in  so  doing  it  will  not  be  approached  in  any  spirit 
of  cavilling  or  carping  criticism,  but  rather  with  the 
beneficial  design  of  reconstructing  upon  a firmer  foun- 
dation that  which  had  to  be  destroyed. 

In  a subject  so  ethereal  as  music,  one  that  owes 
its  conception  to  fleeting  feeling  or  elusive  emotion, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find  so  many  of  its 
votaries  wanting  in  the  factor  which  is  absolutely 
needed  to  achieve  success:  the  factor  of  practicability. 
We  must  remember  that  musical  genius  is  the  faculty 
of  conceiving;  and  that  the  Art  of  Music  is  the  means 
used  to  realise  a conception.  Therefore  the  more  we 
strive  to  learn  and  to  teach  those  means,  the  more 
practical  we  are  in  imparting  our  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  others,  and  the  more  earnest  we  our  in 
our  endeavor  to  become  and  to  make  musicians,  the 
more  will  we  merit  the  much  abused  but  truly  praise- 
worthy title  of  teacher  of  music. 

A DIPLOMA  ONLY  THE  BEGINNING. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  young  teacher 
begins  his  career*  by  “graduating”  from  some  school, 
college  or  conservatory  of  music,  or  from  the  studio 
of  some  more  or  less  competent  teacher.  By  graduat- 
ing” is  understood  the  acquisition  of  a diploma  or  cer- 
tificate, which  sets  forth  that  A.B.  has  satisfied  certain 
worthy  persons,  self-styled  as  “examiners.”  in  various 
branches  of  musical  knowledge.  The  diploma  may 
add  - “and  we  find  that  A.B.  is  fully  qualified  to,  teach 
these  subjects.”  Is  he?  The  possession  of  knowledge 
does  not  endow  the  possessor  with  the  faculty  to  impart 
that  knowledge.  Knowledge  alone  is  not  even  educa- 
tion, because  experience  is  wanting;  the  two  combined 
form  education— and  it  is  an  acquisition  of  extremely 
slow  growth.  Let  the  mere  virtuoso  play  with  all 
the  digital  dexterity  of  a Kubelik  or  a Rosenthal ; he 
will  not  be  an  artist  for  that;  he  will  merely  have 
mastered  the  technic  that,  properly  employed,  may 
open  the  door  to  emotional  expression  and  interpreta- 
tion which  are  the  unmistakable  indications  of  the 
true  artist. 

That  diploma  certifies  to  the  possession  of  knowl- 
edge to  become  a teacher.  Jane  possesses  a fine  grand 
piano  but  she  has  not  learnt  how  to  play;  Tom  has  a 
box  of  water-colors  but  he  cannot  draw;  Dick  also 
has  paints  and  know-s  how  to  draw',  but  he  sees  only 
the  forms  of  the  objects  around  him,  without  any 
suggestion  of  intention  or  meaning  or  atmosphere.  \ ou 
cannot  convey  ideas  by  written  or  printed  words  with- 
out a knowledge  of  words  and  the  alphabet , but  al- 
phabet-knowledge does  not  make  you  a writer. 

Pouring  musical  knowledge  into  a pupil  s brain  is 
like  pouring  water  into  a tank  fhat  has  no  faucet , 
for  want  of  an  outlet  it  becomes  musty,  stale  and 
unprofitable.  Decidedly,  that  diploma  is  most  mis- 
leading, unless  it  be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of 
practical  experience.  To  the  musical  knowledge  ac- 
quired must  be  added  the  study  of  minds,  of  disposi- 
tions, of  temperaments,  of  tastes,  of  aversions,  of 
mental  and  physical  manifestations ; and  with  these  must 
be  constantly  cultivated  perfect  patience,  unerring  tact 
and  the  most  delicate,  sensitive,  responsive  sympathy 
with  the  pupil’s  mentality. 

MAKING  MUSICIAN  ARTISTS. 

This  last  faculty  is  the  most  important  factor  in  a 
competent  teacher's  talents.  Music  is  an  instinct  that 
is  latent  in  most  children;  it  has  to  be  drawn  out  of 
them,  not  pumped  into  them ; that  latency  has  to  be 
aroused.  A sense  of  rhythm  and  an  appreciation  of 
tune  (pitch)  have  to  be  excited;  if,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  one  or  other  of  these  cannot  be  cultivated  the 
pupil  must  be  recommended  not  to  waste  time  in  a 


Where  Teachers  Lack  the  Practical 
in  Instruction 
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study  that  can  only  lead  to  disappointment.  The  prac- 
tical teacher’s  first  duty  is  not  to  endeavor  to  reduce 
the  child  to  the  state  of  a mere  machine,  like  some 
player-piano  (and  an  inferior  one  at  that),  but  to 
make  him  a musician-artist,  capable  of  speaking  in 
definite  phrases  that  express  a whole-souled  love  for 
the  music  of  which  he  is  the  affectionate  exponent. 

This  is  why  the  most  important  thing  in  all  the 
teaching  art  is  that  the  teacher  should,  tactfully  and 
delicately,  study  and  fathom  the  pupil  s musical  men- 
tality in  order  to  make  it  receptive  of  and  responsive 
to  the  artistic  teaching  and  examples.  An  infinite 
amount  of  patience  and  study  is  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  in  order  that  he  may  succeed  in  im- 
planting all  his  own  art  in  the  pupil’s  mind  and  graft- 
ing it  upon  the  tender  plant  of  his  awakened  musical 
instinct.  Technic  is  a very  necessary  element;  so  is 
the  alphabet;  both  are  acquired  slowly  at  first,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  much  so-called  thought.  But  after 
a time  they  become  mechanical,  mere  tools,  leaving 
the  brain  completely  free  to  revel  in  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  artistic  or  literary  instincts. 

DAY  OF  CAST  IRON  METHODS  MASSING. 

The  day  of  the  “Method”  is  going  by.  The  “Method” 
is  dying  out,  as  it  should.  It  makes  one  wroth  to 
think  how  many  promising  students  have  been  cramped, 
dwarfed,  disgusted  and  finally  lost  to  the  cause , of 

musical  progress  by  enforced  adherence  to  a method.  It 

is  in  music  as  in  medicine  (and  in  most  subjects,  for  the 
matter  of  that);  there  are  no  two  constitutions  alike. 
To  prescribe  a method  and  follow  it  slavishly  foi  all 
one’s  pupils  is  the  height  of  impracticability.  \ et  that 
is  what  the  majority  of  young  teachers  do;  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  become  artists  them- 
selves and  are  able  to  graft  musical  ideas  upon  their 
pupil’s  minds  according  to  their  personal  instincts. 
Be  methodical  in  your  teaching,  by  all  means;  but  let 
there  be  no  “method,”  no  ready-made  musical  cloth- 
ing that  cannot  fit  every  one. 

The  young  teacher  is  prone  to  be  too  dogmatic,  to 
delight  in  laying  down  the  law  and  giving  a rule  for 
this  and  a rule  for  that.  He  has  just  been  liberated 
from  a long  course  of  dogmas  and  so  takes  delight 
in  passing  them  on  to  his  band  of  tyros.  But  he  is 
wrong.  Rules  are  sorry  things,  chiefly  known  by  their 
exceptions.  No  one  ever  yet  learnt  to  speak  a 
language  from  a grammar.  A healthy  little  American 
child  will  learn  more  practical  speech  and  sentences 
in  a day’s  ' play  with  a French  child  of  its  own  age, 
than  a grown-up  would  learn  imperfectly  in  several 
months  from  a grammar.  The  practical  teacher  will 
avoid  dry-as-dust  rules  as  far  as  possible  and  teach 
by  example. 

He  will  speedily  become  alive  to  the  fact,  already 
pointed  out,  that  there  are  no  two  natures  alike,  and 
he  will  have  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  each  student’s 
natural  tendency.  A glance  at  a few  well-known  names 
will  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement:  Lhevinne, 

Harold  Bauer,  de  Pachmann,  Rosenthal,  Carreno, 
Godowsky,  Paderewski,  von  Billow,  Rubinstein,  Liszt 
two  of  them  alike.  The  practical  teacher’s  con- 
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stant  care,  therefore,  must  be  to  discover  and  to  edu- 
cate personal  tendencies  to  the  exclusion  of  dogmatic 
Methods. 

Amongst  my  acquaintances  is  a little  girl,  four  yeai  s 
of  age,  whom  I have  known  all  her  life.  She  has 
heard  good  music  of  all  sorts  ever  since  her  birth, 
and  has  thus  had  her  ear  trained  in  the  best  and  most 
natural  manner.  At  the  age  of  two-and-a-half  she 
picked  out  simple  melodies  with  one  finger  on  the 
piano.  At  the  age  of  three  she  played  the  chief  airs 
from  Martha,  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  and 


The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  say  nothing  of 
many  popular  tunes  such 
as  My  Hero.  But,  en- 
tirely untaught,  she  had 
passed  the  simple  melodic 
craving  and  invented  her 
, MMIML  °wn  harmonies  with  her 

SluG  Ixlm  left  hand>  sti11  with  one 

I mil  mu  finger,  and  thus  arranged 
her  own  duets  at  an  in- 
terval of  a sixth  or  a 
third.  At  the  age  of  four 
she  now  uses  all  her 
fingers  of  both  hands 
and,  interesting  detail,  can 
transpose  her  tunes  and 
own-made  harmony  into 
any  key,  correctly  placing 
the  black  notes.  She  ac- 
complishes it  all  by  ear 
and  by  observation,  without  ever  having  had  the  sem- 
blance of  a lesson. 

If  pianistic  pedagogs  were  heeded  this  child  would 
not  be  allowed  to  play  “by  ear,”  as  the  phrase  goes, 
but  would  be  condemned  to  wait  and  “learn  her  notes 
and  hand  positions  and  thereby  quench  her  artistic 
instinct  and,  perhaps,  kill  her  desire  for  musical  ex- 
pression. No;  the  phrase  “artistic  instinct”  is  none 
too  strong,  for  we  must  remember  that  a child  is 
instinctively,  almost  always,  both  poet  and  artist;  it  is 
the  dwarfing  of  a cramped,  over-dogmatic  education 
that  renders  it  stupid.  In  similar  cases  the  young 
teacher  should  encourage  the  budding  talent  and,  with- 
out seeming  to  give  the  shadow  of  a lesson,  should 
gently  lead  the  infant  mind  on  to  other  simple  airs 
and  harmonies.  But  no  practice  should  be  required , 
that  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  child’s  own  desire; 
if  it  be  found  that  certain  airs  are  never  practiced 
voluntarily,  it  might  he  taken  as  an  indication  that 
that  particular  style  did  not  touch  any  responsive  long- 
ing- , , 

This  interesting  case  has  been  mentioned  because 
it  leads  to  the  irrefutable  fact  that  much  time  and 
endeavor  is  needlessly  wasted  in  trying  to  teach  be- 
ginners by  giving  them  a lot  of  theory  and  technic 
to  learn,  instead  of  fostering  their  instinctive  musical 
feeling.  A wise  teacher  will  appeal  better  to  the  child’s 
mind  by  suggesting  the  technic  that  renders  more 
easily  the  expression  of  feeling.  By  which  I mean  that 
feeling  should  be  cultivated  first  and  intellect  after, 
and  not  the  reverse.  Technic,  like  the  A,  B,  C.,  is  only 
the  means  to  the  end ; it  is  not  the  end. 

“BACK  NUMBERS.” 

But  what  about  the  teacher?  Has  he  been  idle  all 
this  time,  during  the  commencement  of  his  profes- 
sional career?  Resting  on  his  oars,  as  it  were,  and 
fully  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  a beautifully 
framed  diploma?  Unfortunately,  it  is  so  with  many. 
They  lack  the  sacred  fire  that  impels  them  to  further 
effort  and  to  higher  aims.  They  are  contented  with 
the  diploma  gained  and  to  try  and  teach  the  elementary 
knowledge  they  have  imbibed.  They  forger  that  music 
does  not  stand  still,  but  is  constantly  in  a state  of 
progression ; while  they,  thinking  they  are  at  the  same 
place,  have  gone  farther  and  farther  backward— like 
the  stream  hurrying  toward  the  sea,  at  each  mile  of 
its  forward  progress  leaves  the  anchored  ship  ever 
farther  behind.  It  is  impossible  for  such  as  they  to 
impart  practical  instruction,  because  they  have  become 
“back  numbers,”  hopelessly  out  or  date. 

That  framed  diploma,  if  it  spoke  the  truth,  told 
its  owner  that  he  had  learnt  how  to  learn  not  how  to 
teach.  From  the  very  day  when  lie  received  it,  it  was 
his  duty  constantly  to  study  and  to  learn  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  times  and  with  the  march 
of  musical  thought  and  progress.  No  superficial  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  or  of  art  will  suffice;  he  must 
delve  and  dig,  ever  deeper  and  deeper— not  merely 
for  his  own  advancement  but,  chiefly,  that  he  may 
contribute  his  quota  to  the  progress  of  his  Art  through 
the  perfectness  of  his  pupils’  preparation. 

DON’T  GIVE  PERFUNCTORY  LESSONS. 

Many  teachers  err  by  giving  their  lessons  in  too 
perfunctory  a manner  and  without  any  preparation. 
They  should  reserve  an  hour  or  so  each  day  to  go 
over  in  their  minds  the  salient  points  of  the  lessons 
they  purpose  giving;  if  done  conscientiously  this  would 
really  be  the  best  part  of  the  lesson,  because  it  would 
insure  the  teacher’s  teaching  success.  Instead  of  this, 
what  is  usually  the  procedure?  The  pupil  arrives, 
“goes  through”  his  exercises  and  pieces,  perfunctorily 
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also,  listens  to  the  teacher’s  strictures  or  praises  (as 
the  case  may  be),  is  told  to  ptepare  the  next  exercises 
and  the  next  piece  for  the  next  lesson  and — exit.  If 
the  practical  and  thorough  teacher  is  well  advised  he 
will  adopt  a plan  which  has  been  found  most  advan- 
tageous. In  a record-book  or  journal  each  pupil’s 
name  is  entered,  followed  by  a few  words  briefly  de- 
scribing weak  points,  mentioning  in  detail  the  material 
that  is  being  studied  and  making  special  note  of  the 
defect  or  the  work  that  requires  the  most  attention. 
This  register  is  compiled  lesson  by  lesson  and  serves, 
not  only  for  an  indicator  as  to  what  the  teacher’s 
lesson  must  be,  but  for  a permanent  record  of  the 
pupil’s  progress.  It  is  astonishing  what  a strong  in- 
centive it  forms  for  better  work  from  both  pupil  and 
teacher. 

DON'T  TEACH  TOO  FAST. 

Another  serious  defect  in  teaching  is  that  of  going 
too  fast,  of  allowing  the  student  to  miss  certain  links 
in  the  chain  of  musical  development,  in  order,  fre- 
quently, to  make  a superficial  showing  (to  a parent 
or  at  a “recital”)  of  progress  that  is,  in  reality,  ret- 
rogression. No  link  of  the  chain  may  be  missed 
without  danger,  and  musical  development  must  proceed 
systematically,  step  by  step.  In  my  opinion,  the  ideal 
manner  of  musical  instruction  should  proceed  as  fol- 
lows. [£«  passant,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  child 
whose  early  years  are  passed  amidst  healthy  musical 
influences  and  who  constantly  hears  good  music,  is 
already  in  the  best  possible  position  for  the  natural 
awakening  and  development  of  his  natural  musical 
instinct.] 

He  will  first  acquire  a sense  of  rhythm,  speedily 
followed  by  an  ear  for  differences  of  pitch.  Instead 
of  being  hindered  he  should  be  encouraged  to  amuse 
himself  at  the  piano,  upon  which  he  will  try  to  repro- 
duce what  he  has  heard.  Ere  long,  like  the  child 
above  mentioned,  he  will  not  only  invent  harmonies 
for  his  tunes  but  he  will  succeed,  by  the  aid  of  his 
unerring  ear,  in  beginning  upon  any  note  of  the  in- 
strument and  thus  discover  the  secret  of  natural  trans- 
position. The  child  will  thus  have  acquired  musical 
speech  in  the  same  way  that  he  learnt  words  and  sen- 
tences: by  imitation. 

Musical  notation  may  now  be  taught  him,  with  the 
aid  of  an  instrument  and  by  showing  him  how  to  write 
music.  Constant  appeal  must,  however,  be  made  to 
his  instinctive  senses  of  rhythm  and  tune.  Indeed, 
rhythm  is  the  primordial  source  from  which  music 
springs.  The  reading  of  music,  sight-reading  and 
theory  will  be  easily  learnt;  they  should  be  studied 
and  practiced  in  conjunction  with  the  art  of  unproviz- 
ing — his  first  gift.  Only  one  short  step  remains  to  be 
taken,  without  any  appreciable  effort,  to  pass  to  the 
analysis  of  the  harmonies  he  has  improvized  and 
thereby,  with  the  help  of  a competent  and  practical 
teacher,  to  become  versed  in  musical  construction  and 
composition. 

This  plan  of  education  can  be  elaborated  and  en- 
dowed with  a wealth  of  details,  highly  interesting  to 
the  zealous  teacher;  but  the  object  of  this  paper  leaves 
no  space  for  such  particulars.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  all  practical  teaching  must  be  based  upon 
, a pupil’s  natural  musical  instinct.  This  is  the  one 
element  to  be  developed ; all  other  considerations  are 
but  necessary  tributaries. 

THE  LACK  OF  SINCERITY. 

But  the  chief  virtue  lacking  in  the  instruction  of 
a great  number  of  teachers  is  that  of  Sincerity.  What 
is  the  teacher’s  real  object  in  the  profession  of  music? 

Is  it  money  or  music?  If  it  is  money  he  would  do 
well  to  choose  some  other  calling;  not  because  a suffi- 
cient and  respectable  living  cannot  be  earned  in  teach- 
ing, but  because  he  cannot  teach  efficiently  and  loyally 
if  money  is  his  chief  object.  Having  money  for  his 
all-absorbing  pursuit  the  teacher  will  neglect  his  own 
art  education,  he  will  not  keep  up  with  the  march  of 
musical  progress,  he  will  sell  his  time  at  so  much  per 
hour  and  supply  a very  inferior  calibre  of  instruction — 
delighted  when  the  sixty  minutes  have  expired,  in  order 
to  pocket  his  fee  and  make  way  for  the  next!  There 
is  no  greater  scope  for  imposture  than  in  the  teach- 
ing of  music,  and  in  no  other  field  does  the  charlatan 
thrive  so  well. 

If,  however,  the  teachers  chief  object  be  music,  he 
may  gain  an  honest  competency  and  enjoy  great  waves 
of  spiritual  exaltation  occasioned  by  the  . accesses  of 
his  pupils  in  the  world  of  musical  expression,  of  which 
lie  has  been  the  author,  the  inspirer  and  the  teacher. 

No  one  contributes  more  to  “art  for  art’s  sake”  than 
the  conscientious  teacher,  whose  best  reward  is  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  adequately  equipped  and  sent 


forth  another  band  of  enthusiasts  to  march  in  the 
van  of  musical  progress. 

In  order  to  achieve  so  laudable  a result  the  teacher 
must  be  earnest,  zealous,  untiring  and  sincere  in  all 
his  work.  His  standard  of  musical  excellence  should 
be  high.  While  he  will  never  fail  to  foster  every  mani- 
festation of  artistic  instinct  that  is  presented  to  him, 
yet  will  he  relentlessly  reject  all  those  who  are  de- 
fective in  ear,  in  instinct,  in  intelligence,  or  in  some 
other  necessary  factor.  This  is  his  best  proof  of  sin- 
cerity. Hauptmann  tells  us  that  “the  master  should 
teach  for  the  sake  of  teaching”;  and  Schumann  says: 
‘Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  music  than  inferior  masters — 
a good  master  turns  out,  not  pupils,  but  artists  who 
become  masters  in  their  turn. 

NECESSARY  TEACHING  ATTRIBUTES. 

Briefly  stated,  the  necessary  attributes  of  teachers 
who  are  competent  to  give  efficient  instruction  are: 

Musical  knowledge; 

Good  general  education,  supplemented  by  travel, 
languages  and  a wide  field  of  reading; 

Artistic  musicianship  and  the  ability  to  show  by  his 
own,  practical  examples; 

Ability  to  teach  what  he  knows; 

Command  of  language  in  employing  similes,  meta- 
phors, parallels  and  lucid  explanations; 

Ability  to  graft  his  art  upon  a pupil's  mind; 

Ability  to  alter  and  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  par- 
ticular mentality  of  each  separate  pupil; 

Substitution  of  appropriate  examples  in  the  place  of 
vexatious  rules  and  dogmas; 

Power  to  cultivate  natural  tendencies; 

Ability  to  proceed  step  by  step  in  steady,  systematic 

• development,  omitting  nothing; 


Indefatigable  in  his  own  studies  to  keep  np  with 
the  march  of  musical  progress ; 

Ability  to  criticize  a pupil’s  work  without  blamable 
fault-finding,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  learn  to 
criticize  himself; 

Constant  study  of  each  pupil’s  mentality  and  tem- 
perament ; 

Preparation  of  lessons  to  be  given; 

Ready  aid  and  free  play  to  a pupil’s  natural  musical 
instinct ; 

It  is  not  what  you  do,  but  how  you  do  it;” 

To  keep  an  every  day  record  of  pupils  and  their 
work; 

To  teach  music  with  musical  progress  for  the  main 
object; 

Sincerity,  loyalty,  earnestness,  unflagging  zeal,  tact 
and  patience. 

The  cultivation  and  application  of  these  qualities  and 
principles  will  unfailingly  result  in  a higher  standard 
of  practical  instruction  and  an  increased  percentage  of 
successful  students. 

A few  great  thoughts  may,  not  inappropriately,  serve 
to^  “point  a moral  or  adorn  a tale.” 

It  is  essential  that  you  should  train  your  mind  more 
than  your  fingers.”  Moscheles. 

“An  artist  should  play  from  the  heart,  and  not  like 
a machine.”  Ph.  Emmanuel  Bach. 

“To  the  true  artist  music  should  be  a necessity  and 
not  merely  an  occupation;  he  should  not  manufacture 
music,  but  live  in  it.”  R.  Fyqylz . 

“Music  is  never  stationary;  successive  forms  and 
styles  are  only  like  so  many  resting  places— like  tents 
pitched  and  taken  down  again  on  the  road  to  the 
Ideal.  Frans  Lisst. 

Perfection  should  be  the  aim  of  every  true  artist” 

Beethoven. 


Playing  Chromatic  Passages  in  Double  Notes 

By  MADAME  A.  PUPIN 


A.ll  exercises  have  3.n  aim,  most  of  them  two  or 
more.  In  practicing  these  aims  must  be  kept  in  view. 
In  the  beginning  of  practice  hold  one  aim  until  it  has 
become  a habit , then  another  until  you  have  practiced 
the  exercises  with  the  different  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed.  In  time  you  may  be  able  to  combine 
all  the  aims. 

Having  practiced  the  exercises  given  in  The  Etude 
for  May  (page  326)  and  take  up  the  following 
exercise  which  should  be  practiced  with  two  aims : 
first,  endurance;  second,  flexibility  may  be  taken 
up.  But  first,  we  will  analyze  it  to  discover  its  struc- 


ture : 


Ex.  I. 


Observe  also  that  the  changing  of  one  tone  in  each 
measure  makes  the  sequence  of  major  and  minor  thirds 
in  each  measure  quite  different.  Minor  thirds  are  desig- 
nated by  X and  major  thirds  by  O.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  student  to  learn  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  major  and  minor  thirds  by  ear,  and  not  de- 
pend pn  the  signs. 

Having  memorized  this  exercise  so  that  it  can  be 
played  without  referring  to  the  notes,  repeat  each  meas- 
ure four  or  more  times,  taking  care  that  the  fingers 
are  raised  the  proper  distance  from  the  keys  they  are 
to  strike.  Sometimes  the  second  finger  having  to  strike 
a white  key  and  the  fourth  a black  key,  the  fourth  a 
weak  finger,  must  be  raised  higher:  but  the  second 
and  fourth  must  come  down  together  and  strike  their 
keys  at  the  same  instant.  These  exercises  must  be 
practiced  at  first  very  slowly  and  with  a firm  touch,  or 
grip  on  the  keys.  Then  it  becomes  an  exercise  for 
endurance . but  caution  must  be  observed  to  prevent 
straining  the  muscles.  When  these  measures  can  be 
played  with  good  tone  and  without  splitting  the  thirds, 
practice  them  rapidly,  with  a very  light  touch:  this 
gives  flexibility. 

Analogous  exercises  for  the  left  hand  are  found  in 
the  following: 


Ex.  2. 


Play  these  measures  through  from  beginning  to  end. 
Observe  that  in  each  measure  you  change  one  finger  by 
making  it  play  one  semitone  higher  than  in  the  preced- 
ing measure.  In  the  second  measure  you  play  the  third 
finger  a semitone  higher:  in  the  third  measure,  it  is 
the  thumb  which  ascends  a semitone : in  the  fourth,  it 
is  the  fourth  finger:  in  the  fifth,  it  is  the  second,  and 
in  the  sixth,  it  is  the  fifth  finger. 

On  arriving  at  this  measure,  it  is  discovered  that  we 
cannot  ascend  higher  without  using  double  sharps,  so 
we  make  the  enharmonic  change.  That  is,  the  two 
measures  under  the  brace,  though  written  on  different 
jiarts  of  the  staff,  use  exactly  the  same  keys.  The 
linger,  which  is  to  go  a semitone  higher,  is  printed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  measure,  above  the  staff.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  anything  which  compels  the  stu- 
dent to  think  makes  his  study  much  more  interesting 
than  if  pursued  with  a vacant  mind. 


x x o x 


0 X X X 


X X X X 


X 0 X 0 


3 Enharmonic  change.  | 


x x o x 


These  exercises  are  played  like  those  for  the  right 
hand,  except  that  the  fingers,  which  change  at  every 
measure,  play  a semitone  lower,  instead  of  a semitone 
higher.  At  the  enharmonic  change,  the  flats  are 
changed  to  sharps,  to  avoid  using  double  flats. 
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TCHAIKOWSKY’S  PERIOD 

In  the  biography  of  Rubinstein  of  this  series 
j he  history  of  Russia  is  outlined  so  that  the 
eader  may  obtain  an  idea  of  those  conditions 
vhich  existed  in  the  land  of  the  Czar  in  the  early 
art  of  the  last  century.  Although  Rubinstein 
,ied  the  year  following  the  death  of  Tchaikow- 
ky,  he  was  born  eleven  years  before  the  great  Rus- 
ian  composer.  The  difference  of  a decade  at  such 
significant  moment  in  musical  history  meant  much. 
During  Rubinstein’s  boyhood,  for  instance,  Wag- 
lier  was  just  commencing  to  be  known.  During  the 
jioyhood  of  Tchaikowsky  Wagner  and  all  that  the  name 
mplies  was  the  talk  of  the  musical  world.  Great 
hanges  were  taking  place  in  niusic.  The  influence  of 
lllinka  in  demanding  attention  for  the  Russian  national 
haracter  in  music  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  al- 
though Tchaikowsky  does  not  by  any  means  represent 
he  remarkable  development  of  the  rich  folk  materials 
: o be  found  in  the  compositions  of  Borodin,  Mous- 
. orgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Tanieff  and  Glazounoff,  his 
: vorks  do  indicate  an  originality  and  character  reflecting 
us  nationality  in  much  greater  measure  than  the  com- 
tositions  of  Rubinstein,  which  were  unmistakably  cast 
n a German  mould. 

TCHAIKOWSKY’S  ANCESTRY  AND  YOUTH. 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  every  great  man  has  a sym- 
>athetic  biographer.  In  the  case  of  Tchaikowsky  we 
ire  indebted  to  Rosa  Newmarch  for  a most  excellent 
ife  story  and  critical  appreciation  of  the  famous  com- 
>oser.  Tchaikowsky’s  father  was  a Russian  mining 
;ngineer  and  it  came  about  in  this  way  that  the  boy 
vas  born  in  Votinsk  in  the  province  of  Viatka  where 
:he  elder  Tchaikowsky  was  employed  by  the  govern- 
nent.  Thei  boy’s  grandfather  had  been  a nobleman  and 
lis  great  grandfather  was  an  officer  of  Cossacks.  Tchai- 
towsky’s  mother  (Alexandra  Andreievna  Assiere)  was 
j{  French  descent,  her  father  Andrew  Assiere,  hav- 
ng  settled  in  Russia  when  young.  The  mother  sang 
ileasantly  and  played  her  own  accompaniments  but  was 
jy  no  means  an  accomplished  musician.  Ihe  father 
was  in  no  way  musical. 

At  Votkinsk  Tchaikowsky’s  father  had  charge  of  an 
important  mine  and  lived  in  magnificent  style.  There 
on  April  25th,  1840,  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikowsky  was  born. 
The  family  remained  at  Vitkinsk  until  1848  when  the 
father  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  boy  was 
ipermitted  to  work  with  his  music  provided  he  would 
consent  to  adopt  law  as  his  Jife  work. 

YOUTH  AND  MUSICAL  ASPIRATIONS. 

Tchaikowsky’s  affection  for  his  mother  was  most  in- 
tense. In  1854  cholera  overwhelmed  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  mother  became  a victim.  The  boy  was  so  terrifically 
shocked  that  this  great  loss  at  an  extremely  impres- 
sionable age  is  believed  to  have  added  a somber  touch 
to  his  whole  life.  From  that  time  he  was  a 
wholly  different  being. 

As  a boy  he  was  not  especially  brilliant  in 
i school  except  in  mathematics.  His  advance- 
ment in  law  was  slow  and  labored.  In  1859, 
however,  he  graduated  from  the  Law  School 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a position 
in  the  ministry  of  justice  as  an  official.  His 
income,  however,  was  very  slender,  only  fifty 
I roubles  a month. 

In  the  meantime  the  boy  had  had  many 
music  teachers,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
i impressed  any  of  them  with  his  future  possi- 
bilities. One  of  his  teachers  was  Rudolf 
• Kundiger,  now  quite  unknown.  In  those  days 
| musical  opportunities  in  Russia  were  sur- 
prisingly limited  and  it  is  reported  that  when 
Tchaikowsky  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
was  still  innocent  of  knowledge  of  Schumann 


When  Nicholas  Rubinstein  founded  the  Con- 
servatory at  Moscow  he  endeavored  to  secure 
Serov  as  his  teacher  of  theory  but  was  unable 
to  do  so  and  Anton  Rubinstein  recommended 
Tchaikowsky  for  the  post.  The  young  man  ac- 
cepted and  was  appointed  in  1866.  In  the  same 
year  he  produced  his  first  symphony  and  his 
efforts  to  secure  adequate  performances  were  baffled  by 
Rubinstein  who  had  not  the  foresight  to  see  in  Tchai- 
kowsky a composer  who  would  transcend  in  popularity 
all  of  the  Russian  writers  of  the  time. 

A BROKEN  ROMANCE. 

In  1868  Tchaikowsky,  by  dint  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  labor  outside  of  his  regular  prolonged  hours  of 
teaching,  had  produced  works  of  decided  interest  which 
could  not  remain  ignored.  Among  them  was  his  second 
symphony  based  in  part  upon  the  folk  songs  of  Little 
Russia,  and  the  descriptive  works,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
The  Tempest,  and  an  overture  of  ,a  festival  character 
upon  the  Danish  National  Hymn.  His  married  sister 
proved  a fine  friend  to  him  and  entertained  him  for 
long  periods  at  her  home  in  the  country.  In  the  same 
year  he  chanced  to  meet  Desiree  Artot,  a French  opera 
singer  (pupil  of  Viardot-Garcia  and  Lamperti)  who 
had  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  as  the  star  of  an  opera 
company.  She  was  considerably  older  than  Tchaikow- 
sky but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  asking  her  to  be 
his  wife  nor  did  it  keep  her  from  accepting.  Her 
mother  and  Tchaikowsky’s  father  advised  the  young 
man  to  wait  for  a few  years  until  he  could  insure  him- 
self a competence  rather  than  undergo  the  .humiliation 
of  poverty.  Early  in  the  next  year  the  fickle  prima 
donna  married  a baritone  at  Warsaw. 

BUSY  YEARS. 

After  the  desertion  of  his  fiancee  Tchaikowsky  wisely 
buried  himself  in  work,  producing  some  of  his  most 
noteworthy  compositions.  Among  these  were  an  opera 
Undine  (much  different  in  style  from  his  previous  work 
The  Voyevodc),  a symphonic  poem,  another  opera, 
The  Oprichnik,  a string  quartet,  Opus  11;  the  piano- 
forte concerto  in  B flat  minor;  a musical  setting  of  the 
Snow  Maiden;  a comic  opera,  Vakoula  and  the  Smith, 
and  the  Third  Symphony.  He  was  also  the  music  critic 
of  a leading  paper,  the  Russky  Viedomosti,  and  taught 
most  all  day  long  although  he  was  said  to  have  found 
teaching  extremely  distasteful.  The  natural  result  of 
this  was  complete  nervous  breakdown,  compelling  him 
to  go  to  Vichy,  France,  for  the  cure..  On  the  way  he 
passed  some  time  at  Beyreuth  acting  as  critic  for  his 
paper.  He  was  so  utterly  spent  with  all  his  exertions 
that  he  returned  to  Russia  convinced  that  his  end  was 
approaching.  His  compositions  were  not  meeting  with 
the  favor  he  had  expected  and  the  future  seemed  a 
dismal  one.  Only  the  cheering  presence  of  his  sister 
kept  him  from  complete  desperation. 

A SINGULAR  MARRIAGE. 

A phase  of  eccentricity  difficult  to  under- 
stand is  seen  in  the  singular  marriage  of 
Tchaikowsky  with  “a  woman  with  whom  I am 
not  the  least  in  love,”  and  his  very  odd  rela- 
tions with  another  woman  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached  but  whom  he  never  met.  The 
first  of  these  women  Antonina  Ivanovna 
Milyukova  apparently  fell  wildly  in  love  with 
the  rising  composer  and  besieged  him  with 
letters  courting  his  attentions.  He  called  upon 
her  and  explained  that  he  had  no  affection  for 
her  whatever,  and  that  marriage  was  impos- 
sible. She  persisted  to  such  an  extent  that 
Tchaikowsky  was  convinced  that  her  happi- 
ness would  be  blighted  unless  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  marry  her.  He  represented  his 
nervous  ailment  and  uncertain  future  in  such 
a way  that  she  might  be  prejudiced  against  him 


“My  ideal  is  simply  to  become  a good  composer.” 

and  did  not  know  how  many  symphonies  Beethoven 
had  written.  At  the  newly  established  conservatory, 
Tchaikowsky  took  up  the  subject  of  Harmony  with 
Nicholai  I.  Zaremba  who  became  director  of  the 
Conservatory  in  1867-1871.  Later  Tchaikowsky  studied 
' irchestration  under  Rubinstein  whose  ideas  upon  the 
subject  were,  to  say  the  least,  both  conventional  and 
conservative. 

EARLY  WORKS. 

Little  record  is  made  of  the  very  earliest  works  of 
Tchaikowsky.  One  of  the  earliest  was  an  overture 
called  The  Storm  which  was  not  published  until  after 
the  death  of  the  Master.  Very  singularly,  but  few  of 
the  people  who  knew  Tchaikowsky  as  a youth  ever 
imagined  that  he  would  attain  great  heights  in  music. 
There  is  something  remarkably  encouraging  to  those 
who  start  their  musical  work  somewhat  late  in  life  in 
noting  the  fact  that  Tchaikowsky  did  not  begin  ’to  at- 
tract attention  until  he  was  quite  along  in  years  and  in 
fact  did  not  commence  to  do  any  really  serious  work 
until  he  was  in  his  twenties.  The  young  composer 
won  the  friendship  of  Serov,  whose  works  he  regarded 
with  the  highest  admiration  and  ranked  higher  than 
Richard  Wagner.  Sorov  helped  the  ambitious  Tchai- 
kowsky in  many  ways. 


tchaikowsky’s  drawing-room  AT  KLIN. 
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but  she  would  have  none 
of  it  and  Tchaikowsky 
was  apparently  led  as  a 
kind  of  sacrifice  to  his 
principles  to  the  altar. 
After  marriage  life  im- 
mediately proved  insuf- 
ferable, and  Tchaikow- 
sky was  compelled  to 
run  away  from  his  wife 
and  return  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg where  he  was 
taken  ill  and  remained 
unconscious  for  forty- 
eight  hours. 

His  other  affinity  was 
quite  as  extraordinary. 
Mme.  Nadejda  Filare- 
tovna  von  Meek  was  the 
widow  of  an  engineer 
and  the  mother  of  eleven  children.  Although  she 
never  met  Tchaikowsky,  they  corresponded  at  very 
frequerd  intervals  in  the  most  intimate  manner.  Learn- 
ing of  Tchaikowsky’s  poverty  through  a young  violinist 
she  set  about  to  help  him  so  that  he  might  give  more 
time  to  composition.  It  was  difficult  to  approach  so 
sensitive  a person  upon  so  delicate  a matter  but  the 
well-to-do  widow  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  accept 
a yearly  allowance. 

Tchaikowsky  left  Russia  and  lived  for  a time  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  After  a year  his  health  was  re- 
stored and  the  results  of  this  “rest”  were  The  Fourth 
Symphony  and  parts  of  Eugen  Oniegin.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  The  Maid  of  Orleans  and  other  most  interest- 
ing works. 

TARDY  APPRECIATION. 

All  that  Tchaikowsky  accomplished  was  done  in  the 
face  of  incessant  disappointment.  In  America  and  in 
England  there  had  been  some  signs  of  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation, but  in  Russia,  Germany,  Austria  and  France, 
almost  every  thing  that  this  great  master  wrote  was 
received  very  coldly.  This  must  have  affected  him 
greatly  as  he  was  so  intensely  emotional  that  when 
his  friend  Nicholas  Rubinstein  died  he  gave  up  com- 
position for  many  months.  In  1883  he  completed  his 
opera  Mazeppa  based  upon  a tale  of  Poushkin.  The 
first  performance  at  Moscow  was  so  lacking  in  enthu- 
siasm that  Tchaikowsky  escaped  the  humiliation  of  at- 
tending a second  performance  at  St.  Petersburg  by  run- 
ning away  to  Paris.  The  Czar,  however,  called  him 
back  to  the  Russian  capital  and  presented  him  with 
the  order  of  St.  Vladimir.  Shortly  thereafter  Eugen 
Oniegin  was  given  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  the 
public  showed  signs  of  awakening  appreciation.  Tchai- 
kowsky after  such  interminable  neglect  was  more  than 
delighted.  The  result  was  that  lie  took  a new  interest 
in  all  things, — even  accepting  offers  to  conduct  his  own 
works.  New  friends  came  to  him  with  this  radical 
change  in  his  mental  attitude  toward  the  world.  Carl 
Halir,  Emil  Sauer,  Sophie  Menter,  Liadov,  Edvard 
Grieg  and  others  became  his  artistic  intimates. 

Meanwhile  the  composer’s  reputation  was  spreading 
very  rapidly.  The  great  Russians,  Tanieff,  Balikirev, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Ippolitov-Ivanov  and  others  be- 
came strong  champions  of  their  colleague.  On  a tour 
to  Southern  Russia  Tchaikowsky  was  surprised  to  be 
the  recipient  of  great  honors.  At  one  concert  he  was 
crowned  with  a silver  wreath.  He  deplored  the  fact 
that  his  reputation  forced  him  to  go  on  extended  tours 
when  lie  might  be  at  home  working.  His  concerts  in 
Pans,  London  and  Berlin  were  very  conspicuous  steps 
in  his  musical  advance.  (1888.)  The  Fifth  Symphony 
as  well  as  the  music  to  Pique-Dame  and  The  Sleeping 
Beauty  added  much  to  his  fame.  Another  tour  in  1889 
brought  him  additional  honors.  In  1891  he  was  induced 
to  come  to  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  Carnegie  Hall.  In  1893  Cambridge  University  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  upon  him. 

V bile  in  America  Tchaikowsky  conducted  five  con- 
certs in  addition  to  the  first  one  in  New  York,  making 
in  all  four  in  New  York,  one  in  Philadelphia  and  one 
in  Baltimore.  He  spoke  of  the  musical  work  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  highest  terms.  Indeed  his  trip  to  this  country 
seemed  to  invest  him  with  new  vigor  and  even  larger 
scope  for  it  was  after  his  return  that  he  completed 
his  famous  Cassc  Soisette  Suite  (Nut  Cracker  Suite) 
and  the  glorious  Sixth  Symphony,  a work  that  leaves 
a never  to  be  forgotten  impression  upon  all  who  hear 
it  for  the  first  time.  This,  the  Pathetic  Symphony, 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  few  very  great  master- 
pieces of  music. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  END. 

Mme.  von  Meek,  suffered  financial  reverses  and  wrote 
a note  to  Tchaikowsky  stating  that  she  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  allowance,  but  at  the  same  time  hoping 
that  he  would  not  forget  one  who  had  long  admired 
him.  This  last  phrase  touched  the  super-sensitive 
Tchaikowsky  to  the  quick  and  in  the  haste  of  the 
moment  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek  resenting  the 
thought  that  she  could  possibly  entertain  such  an  idea. 
This  resulted  in  a rupture  of  their  long  and  remarkable 
relations  during  which  time  neither  one  had  met  the 
other. 

Tchaikowsky  seemed  in  excellent  health  in  the  early 
part  of  1893  except  for  occasional  forebodings  but  late 
in  October  he  became  ill  with  what  was  thought  at 
first  to  he  indigestion  but  which  later  turned  out  to 
he  the  great  scourge  of  Russia — cholera.  Delirious  with 
fever  he  kept  continually  repeating  the  name  of  Nadeja 
von  Meek.  In  the  deep  of  the  night  of  November  6th. 
Tchaikowsky  passed  away. 

Nothing  is  more  singular  with  regard  to  Tchaikow- 
sky than  the  strange  lack  of  appreciation  with  which 
his  works  were  received  by  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Even  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  often  proved  himself 
a genuine  friend  to  Tchaikowsky,  failed  to  under- 

stand the  greatness  of  his  young  colleague.  His  pur- 
blindness would  be  almost  incredible  did  we  not  have 
Tchaikowsky’s  own  word  for  it  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a letter  written  to  his  brother.  The  extract 
is  taken  from  the  excellent  biography  of  Tchaikowsky 
by  Edwin  Evans,  and  the  work  referred  to  is  the 

splendid  concerto  for  the  piano  No.  1,  in  B flat  minor, 
which  the  composer  had  taken  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
for  examination. 

“I  had  played  the  first  movement,”  says  Tchaikow- 
sky. “Not  a word,  not  an  observation.  If  you  only 
knew  how  uncomfortably  foolish  one  feels  when  one 

places  before  a friend  a 
dish  one  has  prepared 
with  one’s  own  hands, 

and  he  eats  thereof— 
and  is  silent.  At  least 
say  something;  if  you 
like,  fipd  fault  in  a 

friendly  way,  but  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  speak — • 
say  something,  no  matter 
what ! But  Rubinstein 
said  nothing;  he  was 
preparing  his  thunder, 
and  Hu  bert  was  waiting 
to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen in  order  to  join 
this  or  that  side.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I did  not 
want  any  opinion  on  the 
artistic  form  of  my 
work ; it  was  only  the 
purely  technical  side  which  was  in  question.  Rubin- 
stein’s eloquent  silence  had  a portentous  meaning.  It 
said  to  me,  as  it  were,  ‘My  dear  friend,  how  can  I 
speak  of  details  when  the  whole  offends  me?’  I took 
patience  and  played  the  concerto  to  the  end.  Again 
silence. 

“ ‘Well !’  said  I,  as  I arose.  Then  sprang  forth  a 
vigorous  stream  of  words  from  Rubinstein’s  mouth. 
At  first  he  spoke  quietly,  but  by  degrees  his  passion 
rose,  and  finally  he  resembled  Zeus  hurling  'thunder- 
bolts. It  appeared  that  my  concerto  was  worthless,  and 
absolutely  unplayable,  that  the  passages  were  manu- 
factured and  withal  so  clumsy  as  to  be  beyond  correc- 
tion, that  the  composition  itself  was  bad,  trivial  and 
commonplace,  that  I had  stolen  this  point  from  some- 
body, and  that  one  from  somebody  else,  and  that  only 
two  or  three  pages  had  any  value,  and  all  the  rest 
should  be  entirely  destroyed  or  entirely * remodelled. 
‘For  example,  that!  What  is  that  really?’  (and  then 
the  offending  passage  would  be  caricatured  on  the 
piano),  ‘and  that?  How  is  it  possible?’  etc.,  etc.  I 
cannot  produce  what  was  the  worst,  the  accent  and 
the  voice  with  which  Nicholas  Rubinstein  said  all  this. 
In  short,  an  unbiased  spectator  of  the  scene  could  only 
have  thought  that  I was  stupid,  untalented,  and  a con- 
ceited spoiler  of  music  paper,  who  had  the  impertinence 
to  show  his  rubbish  to  a celebrated  man.” 

And  what  manner  of  man  was  this  whose  music  had 
outlived  the  short-sighted  vision  of  the  great  Nicholas 
Rubinstein?  The  same  book  which  furnished  the  above 
quotation  gives  us  an  authoritative  picture  of  his  home 
life.  “The  management  of  his  household,”  we  are  told, 
“was  left  entirely  to  his  servant  Sofronoff,  the  com- 
poser being  as  innocent  as  a child  in  such  matters.  His 


brother  relates  that  if  by  chance  he  ever  did  purchas 
anything  for  the  house  it  was  invariably  of  monu 
mental  uselessness.  On  the  same  authority  we  knov 
his  mode  of  living  at  that  time  was  regularity  itself 
He  rose  between  seven  and  eight  and  drank  tea 
mostly  without  anything  to  eat.  He  then  read  fo 
some  time,  generally  works  of  a philosophical  character 
. . . . Then  he  would  go  for  a short  walk,  and  hi 

intentions  for  the  day  were  now  patent  to  those  whr 
knew  him.  If  he  had  breakfasted  in  silence,  and  started 
for  his  walk  alone,  it  meant  that  he  would  commenct 
work  on  his  return.  If  he  began  the  day  in  a talkativ< 
mood  it  meant  that  there  would  be  no  work  done,  be- 
yond, perhaps,  the  reading  of  a few  proofs.  He  dinec 
at  one  o’clock,  and  invariably  went  for  another  wall 
immediately  after,  returning  at  about  four  o’clock  for 
tea.  From  five  to  seven  he  worked  again,  after  which 
the  evening  was  generally  spent  in  social  intercourse.” 
Thus  lived  the  mild-mannered,  cultivated  gentleman 
who  sounded  in  his  Pathetic  Symphony  what  is  per- 
haps the  saddest  and  most  fatalistic  note  in  the  whole 
realm  of  symphonic  music! 

A TCHAIKOWSKY  PROGRAM. 

Tchaikowsky  wrote  in  all  ten  operas,  three  ballets,: 
six  symphonies,  seven  symphonic  poems,  two  masses, 
four  orchestral  suites,  overtures,  a pianoforte  fantasia 
with  orchestra,  three  concertos  for  pianoforte,  a violin 
concerto,  a sextet,  much  very  excellent  pianoforte  music, 
songs,  duets,  pianoforte  pieces  and  a Treatise  on  Har- 
mony as  well  as  a Russian  translation  of  Gevaert’s 
Instrumentation. 

Grade. 

1 Piano  Eight  Hands  (2  pianos)  Mazurka  Opus 

9 No.  10 3 

2 Piano  Solo,  Chanson  Triste  Opus  40,  No.  2...  3 

3.  Vocal  Solo,  “Nut  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt” . . 5 

4 Violin  Solo,  Andante  Cantabile  (from  quartet 

Opus  1 ) 4 

5 Piano  Solo,  Sweet  Reverie 3 

6 Piano  Duet,  Marche  Militaire 4 

7 Vocal  Solo,  Don  Juan  Serenade 6 

8 Violin  Solo,  Melody  in  E Opus  42,  No.  2 4 

9 Piano  Solo,  June 3 

10  Piano  Solo,  Chant  Sans  Paroles . 4 

Other  excellent  Tchaikowsky  pieces  for  piano  are 
April  (Grade  4),  Dolly’s  Funeral  (Grade  2),  Funeral 
March  (Grade  5),  The  Skylark  (Grade  4),  False 
(Grade  3),  Troika  (Grade  6). 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Tchaikow- 
sky’s to  Mme.  von  Meek  gives  a very  illuminating 
idea  of  the  impulses  that  moved  him  in  composition: 
“Don’t  believe  those  who  would  persuade  you  that 
musical  composition  is  a cool,  reasonable  work!  Music 
which  comes  up  from  the  depths  of  a soul  in  the 
agitation  of  inspiration  is  the  only  kind  which  is  able 
to  move,  stir  and  deeply  affect.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  highest  musical  geniuses  have  sometimes 
worked  without  inspiration.  Inspiration  is  a guest, 
who  comes  not  always  at  one’s  first  call.  Nevertheless, 
work  has  to  be  done  continually,  and  the  truly  honest 
composer  ought  not  to  sit  with  clasped  hands,  pre- 
tending not  to  be  in  the  humor  to  work.  It  is  easy 
to  fall  into  apathy  and  laziness,  if  you  wait  for  inspira- 
tion without  trying  to  work  it  up  yourself.  He  must 
persevere,  take  patience  and  believe,  and  the  inspiration 
will  come  inevitably  to  him  who  has  been  able  to  con- 
quer his  apathy.  . . . 

“I  have  learned  to  control  myself.  I am  happy  that  I am 
not  following  in  the  steps  of  my  Russian  brothers,  who 
suffering  from  disillusion 
and  lacking  persever- 
ance prefer  rest,  and 
abandon  their  work  at  the 
first  difficulty.  This  is  the 
reason  why  they  write 
so  little  and  in  the  style 
of  dilettanti,  although 
they  are  highly  gifted. 

“You  asked  me  how  I 
set  about  the  work  of 
instrumentation.  I never 
compose  in  an  abstracted 
manner,  that  is.  to  say, 
that  my  musical  ideas 
come  to  me  in  their  own 
proper  form.  In  this 
way  I invent  the  musical 
idea  at  the  same  time  as 

its  instrumentation.”  tchaikowsky’s  mother. 


tchaikowsky’s  father. 


tchaikowsky  at  21. 
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The  Teachers'  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 

This  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  “ How  to  Teach,”  “ What  to  Teach,”  etc.,  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical 
theory,  history,  etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belong  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  department.  Full  name  and  address  must  accompany  all  inquiries. 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 


“Will  you  please  give  a good  idea  of  wliat  ‘classi- 
cal music’  is?  In  other  words,  ‘What  is  ‘classical 
music?’  ” S-  K.  G. 

The  word  “classical”  is  a vague  term,  and  like  many- 
other  English  words,  has  a multiplicity  of  meanings. 
Its  signification  often  has  to  be  determined  by  the  con- 
text. You  will  find  words  in  the  dictionary  which  are 
given  as  many  as  eighteen  different  meanings,  so  that 
sometimes  shades  of  meaning  may  be  drawn  so  finely 
by  an  author  as  to  require  a feat  of  the  intelligence 
to  get  at  his  exact  idea.  There  are  certain  words  that 
never  seem  to  acquire  positive  significance,  so  that  an 
endless  amount  of  explanation  is  demanded  by  them, 
and  the  final  resume  of  one  person  is  not  always  con- 
clusive to  another.  Scholars  and  specialists  wrangle 
over  them  and  in  consequence  the  average  man  is  in  a 
very  uncertain  frame  of  mind  when  he  encounters  any 
one  of  the  given  words. 

The  word  classical  is  such  a word,  especially  in  its 
application  to  music.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
vague  manner  in  which  many  people  use  this  word,  and 
people  of  good  intelligence  too.  With  many  it  is  solely 
a term  of  discrimination,  by  which  they  indicate  what 
they  consider  good,  as  distinguished  from  bad.  A 
person  sometimes  expresses  a preference  for  classical 
music,  and  when  pressed  for  an  explanation  can  arrive 
at  no  result  that  will  leave  a clearer  impression  in  the 
mind  than  the  fact  that  he  likes  better  music  than  his 
neighbor,  or  thinks  he  does,  and  that  the  music  he  likes 
he  considers  classical.  In  this  way  he  learns  that  he 
can  often  assume  a sort  of  arbitrary,  although  harm- 
less, superiority  over  his  neighbor,  and  as  neither  one 
has  a definite  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
assumption  can  neither  be  upheld  nor  disputed. 

The  term  classical  has  come  in  for  a vast  amount  of 
explanation,  a good  deal  of  which  has  been  more  dis- 
cursive than  illuminating.  It  has  often  been  used  in 
referring  to  such  works  as  are  recognized  by  time- 
honored  usage  as  occupying  a position  of  respectability- 
in  the  annals  of  art,  and  as  likely  as  not  upon  the 
dusty  shelves  of  what  is  vaguely  known  as  archives. 
As  fast  as  a composition  passes  muster  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  certain  wise  looking  individuals  known  as 
authorities,  who,  by  the  way,  it  is  impossible  to  defi- 
nitely locate,  it  is  filed  away  in  the  great  office  of 
music.  When  we  take  any  of  this  music  down,  we  al- 
ways know  it  is  good,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
People  have  an  off-hand  way  of  sometimes  saying  that 
a certain  composition  has  become  a classic.  When  we 
hear  this  we  can  often  say,  another  composition  filed 
away  in  the  pigeon  holes  of  musical  respectability. 
Victor  Hugo  severely  deprecated  the  use  of  the  word 
classic,  because,  as  he  said,  everyone  interpreted  it  in 
accordance  with  his  own  individual  prejudice.  He 
suggested  that  the  word  scholastic  was  far  more  ap- 
propriate in  most  cases. 

In  music  especially,  the  word  classic  is  much  used  as 
the  antithesis  to  the  term  romantic.  The  terms  are 
borrowed  from  literature.  During  the  middle  ages  there 
sprung  up  in  unparalleled  exuberance  a multitude  of 
poetic  tales,  filled  with  mystery  and  miracle,  and  peopled 
with  all  the  fairies,  monsters,  and  mythic  creatures  of 
a primitive  imagination,  and  overflowing  with  adventure 
and  deeds  of  chivalry.  These  creations  were  known  as 
romances,  but  passed  into  oblivion  with  the  age  that 
produced  them.  They  were  long  unread  and  forgotten, 
until  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
arose  a school  of  writers,  who,  tired  of  the  traditional 
and  conventional  methods  of  literary  composition  then 
in  vogue,  proceeded  to  revive  the  poetic  and  legendary 
atmosphere  of  these  middle  age  romances,  and  by  means 
of  it  to  revivify  the  spirit  of  modern  literature,  then 
languishing  under  a too  faithful  adherence  to  the 


methods  and  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  school  of  writers  represented  by  the  traditional 
methods  were  termed  classic,  while  the  innovators 
adopted  as  their  slogan,  the  term  romantic.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  these  latter  brought  down  on  their 
heads  a storm  of  indignation  from  the  classicists. 

There  is  still  another  manner  in  which  the  two  terms 
are  used  by  many,  romantic  being  employed  to  designate 
that  which  is  new,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is 
old.  This,  however,  is  vague  and  inexact,  and  really 
gives  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  words.  In 
line  with  this  Stendhal’s  definition  is  interesting.  Said 
he: — "Romanticism  is  the  art  of  presenting  to  people 
the  literary  works  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  their 
habits  and  beliefs,  are  capable  of  giving  them  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure ; classicism,  on  the  contrary, 
of  presenting  them  that  which  gave  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pleasure  to  their  grandfathers.”  But  thjs  is  in 
reality  no  definition  at  all,  and  establishes  no  exact 
criterion  by  which  one  could  determine  what  was 
either  romantic  or  classic;  whether  it  lie  music  or  litera- 
ture. It  merely  calls  attention  to  an  accidental  charac- 
teristic in  the  two  terms.  It  is  true  that  what  is  known 
as  classic  is  older  than  the  romantic,  but  this  is  only 
an  accident  of  evolution,  and  gives  us  no  clue  to  the 
real  animating  spirit  of  the  two  forms  of  expression. 
To  have  any  real  excuse  for  existence,  the  two  terms 
must  refer  to  a tendency  in  the  art  of  expression. 

The  cause  for  so  much  confusion  in  terms  is  the  fact 
that  words  as  well  as  nations  have  histories.  Both 
pass  through  many  evolutions  to  something  very,  differ- 
ent and  higher  than  their  original  starting  points,  al- 
though at  bottom  often  retaining  many  of  their  original 
elementary  characteristics.  The  original  word  from 
which  classic  is  derived  simply  had  reference  to  the 
division  of  Roman  citizens  into  classes,  and  thus  as 
applied  to  literature  or  art  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
assume  that  it  simply  referred  to  a certain  class  that 
was  older  and  more  established  than  cornething  that 
was  springing  up  new.  The  original  word  from  which 
romantic  is  derived,  referred  to  the  common  language 
that  resulted  in  the  south  of  Europe  from  a mixture  of 
the  Roman  and  Latin  tongues  with  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Then  it  was  next  applied 
to  the  literature  that  was  developed  in  this  tongue,  the 
word  taking  on  its  particular  complexion  from  the 
wild,  fantastic  and  imaginative  character  of  the  litera- 
ture. This  would  permit  of  the  two  distinctions  of 
classic,  or  old,  as  distinguished  from  the  new  and 
fantastic. 

In  passing  from  the  original  narrow  and  local  signi- 
ficance, these  words  have  added  the  comprehensive  and 
universal,  referring  to  the  emotional  and  temperamental 
tendencies  that  are  innate  in  human  nature.  In  no 
direction  does  a man  show  his  natural  tendencies  in  an 
art  sense,  more  than  in  the  manifestation  of  the  roman- 
tic or  classic  ir.  his  artistic  temperament.  It  is  the 
fundamental  starting  point  of  individuality. 

During  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  the  making  of 
laws,  both  civil  and  spiritual,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  human  progress.  Likewise  as  fast 
as  art  was  developed,  principles  for  its  regulation  were 
established,  and,  strange  to  say,  invariably  declared 
final.  The  “eternal  and  unchang’ng,”  which  is  always 
changing.  These  final  laws  of  art  have  been  inevitably 
knocked  over  by  the  first  man  of  genius  that  came 
along!  The  artist  but  grudgingly  admits  the  necessity 
of  immutable  artistic  laws,  and  resents  them  as  a re- 
straint upon  individuality  of  expression.  He  longs  for 
unbounded  freedom,  not  narrow  restriction.  He  feels 
that  art,  and  especially  music,  is  an  expression  of  the 
soul,  and  that  it  should  be  as  boundless  and  all-em- 
bracing as  the  soul  itself.  Out  of  this  grows  the 
romantic  spirit,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  spirit 
of  growth  and  progress  in  art,  as  opposed  to  classi- 
calistn  which  is  the  spirit  of  conservatism.  The' roman- 


tic discovers  or  develops  the  new ; classicalism  either 
rejects  it  or  forms  for  it  a category.  Romanticism 
concerns  itself  with  the  mood,  classicalism  with  the 
substance.  Classicalism  is  the  preserver  of  harmony  of 
form  in  art,  but  the  romantic  spirit  should  keep  it 
from  becoming  pedantic. 

Although  many  classical  works  show  strong  romantic 
tendencies,  yet  it  is  only  a half  truth  to  maintain,  as 
some  do,  that  the  latter  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  former. 
The  two  words  represent  two  principles.  The  classical 
represents  the  stationary  principle  in  art,  romanticism 
the  principle  of  growth.  But  does  not  the  classical 
grow  too?  To  be  sure,  but  it  is  more  of  a growth  of 
accretion,  like  placing  one  stone  upon  another  in  the 
erection  of  a building.  Tbe  romantic  represents  a living 
growth  from  within,  like  that  of  a plant  that  finally 
bursts  into  full  flower.  The  classical  often  says:  “It 
is  well  done,  let  it  rest,  the  perfect  criterion  of  artistic 
truth.”  The  romantic,  however,  is  always  aspiring,  a 
tireless,  soaring  spirit  that  never  comes  to  earth  to  rest, 
indeed  never  knows  rest. 

Before  you  can  fix  any  more  definite  meanings  upon 
these  words,  you  will  have  to  begin  with  the  English 
language.  Almost  every  word  in  the  language  has  many 
meanings  which  have  to  be  determined  by  the  context. 
Your  use  of  the  word  classical  will  depend  upon  to 
whom  you  are  speaking,  and  the  shade  of  meaning  you 
have  in.  mind.  It  is  very  well  to  dogmatically  assert 
that  the  word  has  only  one  meaning.  Such  is  not 
common  usage  in  any  language  as  complex  as  the 
English. 

DOUBLE  CHORDS. 

1.  “I  have  a pupil  who  strikes  chords  double 
between  the  two  hands,  and  I have  been  unable 
to  correct  it.  (’an  you  suggest  a remedy? 

2.  IIow  much  scale  work  should  be  taught  be- 
tween the  first  and  fifth  grades?" — I!.  B. 

1.  I have  never  known  of  any  method  of  correcting 
this  fault  that  worked  more  effectively  than  one  I 
devised  for  my  own  pupils.  The  fault,  in  brief,  is  one 
in  which  the  left  hand  anticipates  the  right  by  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  time,  as  if  it  were  an  acciacatura. 
The  effect  is  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  one  to  the 
cultivated  ear.  Strange  to  say,  those  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  seem  to  be  unable  to  perceive  it. 
They  will  often  declare  that  the  two  hands  strike  their 
chords  absolutely  simultaneously.  Set  them  to  playing 
exercises  in  which  the  left  anticipates  the  right  hand 
by  a longer  amount  of  time;  they  may  be  able  to  per- 
ceive the  effect,  hut  when  returning  to  their  pieces, 
the  left  hand  still  continues  to  play  as  if  provided 
with  a series  of  grace  notes.  Now  cause  them  to 
reverse  the  process.  Let  them  play  the  tune  Old  Hun- 
dred, or  any  other  series  of  chords,  in  such  a manner 
that  the  right  hand  anticipates  the  left.  They  will 
not  only  perceive  the  effect,  but  it  will  at  once  prove 
offensive  to  them.  Give  them  daily  practice  in  this 
for  a time,  immediately  following  each  practice  with 
the  reverse  effect  from  left  hand  to  right.  Gradually 
they  will  begin  to  recognize  the  similarity  of  the  two 
effects,  whether  the  anticipation  be  approached  from 
above  or  below.  Next  they  will  acquire  the  ability  to 
perceive  whether  the  two  hands  strike  their  chords 
exactly  together  or  not.  The  ability  to  perceive  tbe 
fault  will  be  the  precursor  of  the  capacity  to  rectify 
it.  From  this  point  on  your  road  will  be  compara- 
tively simple.  In  my  own  experience  it  has  never 
failed. 

2.  By  the  time  the  fifth  grade  has  been  completed 
all  tbe  major  and  minor  scales  should  have  been  prac- 
ticed in  single  octaves  at  every  degree  of  speed,  and 
in  many  rhythmical  forms.  Also  in  tenths,  thirds  and 
sixths.  Double  thirds  and  sixths  should  have  also 
been  taken  up.  The  perfection  achieved  in  this  work 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  inherent  talent  in 
the  various  pupils,  and  tbe  number  of  hours  they  have 
been  able  to  devote  to  daily  practice. 
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PILGRIMS’  CHORUS— WAGNER-L1SZT. 

Of  all  the  operatic  transcriptions  by  Liszt,  this  irs  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  effective.  It  adheres  very 
closely  to  the  original  score  throughout  and  yet  it  is  all 
thoroughly  pianistic.  The  only  difficult  passage  occurs 
at  the  climax  of  the  piece  where  the  melody  in  heavy 
chords  suggests  the  brass  and  wood-wind  choirs  of  the 
orchestra,  while  the  flights  of  16th  notes  represent  the 
well  known  ornamental  passages  for  the  stringed  in- 
struments. Should  this  prove  too  difficult  for  players, 
the  16th  notes  may  be  omitted  in  the  manner  suggested 
in  the  foot  note  accompanying  the  music.  Grade  VIII. 

NOVEMBER— TSCHAIKOWSKV. 

This  composition  is  discussed  very  ably  in  another 
column  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  article  selected  from  his 
work  entitled  Well  Known  Pianoforte  Solos  and  How 
to  Play  Them.  Grade  VI. 

IN  POLAND— M.  MOSZKOWSKI. 

The  Mazurka  in  G Major,  Op.  10,  No.  j is  one  of 
Moszkowski’s  earlier  works  but  it  still  retains  its  fresh- 
ness and  its  original  youthful  charm..  This  is  a typical 
mazurka  movement.  It  must  lie  played  with  fire  but 
in  a very  polished  manner.  Grade  IV. 

GARDENIA— A.  J.  PEABODY,  Jr. 

Mr.  Peabody  has  been  represented  in  our  Etude 
music  pages  on  several  previous  occasions,  hut  his  latest 
composition  Gardenia  is  by  far  the  best  thing  he  has 
done.  This  composition  is  in  modern  lyric  vein  with  a 
very  striking  and  alluring  theme  which  is  worked  up 
to  a fine  climax.  Gardenia  is  a piece  which  will  allow 
of  considerable  latitude  in  interpretation  on  the  part  of 
the  player.  It  should  he  played  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  a well-schooled  singer  renders  a song.  Grade  V. 

MARCH  OF  THE  CLOWNS— W.  E.  HAESCHK. 

The  March  of  the  Clowns  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Haesche’s  set  of  piano  pieces  entitled  The  Passion 
Show.  Another  number  from  this  set  appeared  in  the 
October  Etude  and  was  very  much  appreciated.  The 
March  of  the  Clozvns  is  a highly  characteristic  piece 
with  a grotesque  theme  and  some  very  richly  colored 
harmonies.  It  is  well  worth  studying.  Grade  III. 

POETIC  FANCIES— T.  J.  WETTACH. 

Poetic  fancies  is  a graceful  and  elegant  waltz  move- 
ment; the  themes  are  all  attractive  and  it  has  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  a first-class  teaching  piece.  This 
waltz  should  be  played  at  a brisk  rate  of  speed  and 
with  the  various  themes  well  contrasted.  Grade  III. 

BABBLING  BROOK— C.  W.  KERN. 

Babbling  Brook  is  a waltz  in  name  only,  so  called 
because  it  suggests  a rapid  waltz  rhythm.  Aside  from 
this  it  is  a genuine  characteristic  piece  very  aptly 
illustrating  its  title.  The  principal  theme  in  8th  notes 
should  be  played  in  a brilliant  and  scintillating  manner. 
Grade  IV. 

RUSTLING  LEAVES-  II.  I)  HEWITT. 

Rustling  Leaves  is  a very  useful  type  of  composi- 
tion. It  combines  the  best  features  of  a drawing  room 
piece  with  some  valuable  technical  material.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  an  Impromptu,  that  is  to  say  the  various 
themes  are  strung  together  one  after  another,  the 
principal  theme  not  always  returning.  Grade  IV. 

WITH  YOUTHFUL  ARDOR  -C.  E.  BR1LI. HART. 

In  a teaching  or  recital  piece  of  intermediate  grade 
it  is  not  always  easy  now-a-days  to  find  originality. 
Mr.  Brillhart’s  With  Youthful  Ardor  will  appeal 
through  the  novelty  of  its  rhythm,  a genuine  synco- 
pated 6/8  movement.  It  may  trouble  some  players  to 
acquire  this  at  the  outset,  but  after  a little  practice  it 
comes  very  easily.  Grade  111 

CARISSTMA-  J.  F ZIMMER  MANN. 

This  piece  may  be  used  either  for  dancing  or  as  a 
recital  number.  In  rhythm  it  is  a perfect  example  of 
the  tango  and  musically  it  is  very  attractive.  While 
the  rhythm  is  correct  in  all  respects,  it  is  not  unduly 


complicated ; there  are  no  uneven  passages  to  be 
divided  up  between  the  hands.  This  enables  the  player 
to  take  it  at  a very  steady  pace.  Grade  III. 

MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME— L.  RENK. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home  is  one  of  the  good  old 
American  folk  songs  which  will  always  hold  its  charm. 
In  the  transcription  by  Mr.  Renk  there  is  no  attempt 
at  variation  writing  or  ornamentation.  The  aim  has 
been  simply  to  ' make  the  melody  into  a good  solid 
playable  pianoforte  piece.  As  such  it  will  prove  very 
satisfactory.  Grade  III. 

THE  PEASANT’S  DANCE— F.  FLAXINGTON 
HARKER. 

Mr.  F.  Flaxington  Harker  is  a contemporary  or- 
ganist, teacher  and  composer  who  is  represented  in 
our  music  pages  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Harker  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  writings.  The  Peasant's 
Ponce  is  taken  from  a set  of  six  Woodland  Sketches. 
These  are  intended  as  teaching  or  recital  pieces  and 
they  display  excellent  musicianship  throughout,  to- 
gether with  original  melodic  invention.  As  noted  in 
the  music  it  is  possible,  if  the  performer  so  desires, 
to  play  The  Peasant’s  Dance  as  a solo  for  the  left 
hand.  Grade  III. 

CARNIVAL  PARADE— S.  R.  REINHART. 

A very  inspiring  little  march  movement  which  should 
be  played  with  a very  crisp  touch  and  decisive  accents. 
In  addition  to  its  other  good  qualities  this  piece  will 
make  a good  study  in  rhythm.  Grade  II. 

IN  SLUMBER  LAND— G.  L.  SPAULDING. 

A very  tuneful  teaching  piece  of  easy  grade.  The 
mistake  must  not  he  made  of  playing  this  piece  too 
fast;  although  it  is  in  time  it  is  not  a waltz  move- 
ment. It  must  be  taken  slowly  and  quietly  to  obtain 
the  best  effect.  Grade  II. 

THE  FOUR  HAND  NUMBERS. 

Carl  Koelling’s  Marche  Lyriquc  is  a brilliant  duet 
number  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  four  hand 
marches  by  Schubert.  The  parts  for  the  two  players 
are  quite  independent  and  there  is  plenty  for  both 
to  do. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Mueller’s  In  the  Holidays  is  a rollicking 
march  movement  quite  different  in  character  from  the 
preceding  and  very  appropriate  for  the  festival  season 
now  at  hand.  This  march  will  demand  a dashing  style 
of  performance. 

ELFIN  DANCE  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO)— HENRY 
TOLHURST. 

Mr.  Henry  Tolhurst  is  one  of  the  best  known  En  - 
lish  writers  for  the  violin.  He  is  also  a successful 
teacher.  His  work  is  all  of  a decidedly  practical  char- 
acter and  in  addition  he  has  rare  melodic  gifts.  HA 
Id  fin  Dance  will  afford  splendid  practice  in  the  staccato 
and  it  will  have  a very  pretty  and  inspiring  effect 
when  well  played. 

MARCHE  NUPTIALE  (PIPE  ORGAN)— G.  N. 
ROCKWELL. 

This  is  a good  solid  pipe  organ  march  for  almost 
any  occasion.  It  is  not  difficult  to  play  but  it  is  well 
adapted  for  displaying  the  resources  of  an  organ  and 
its  tuneful  qualities  will  appeal  to  congregations. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

The  name  of  William  FI.  Neidlinger  is  well  known 
to  all  singers.  His  Southern  Dialect  Songs  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a writer  for 
voice,  but  these  constitute  a very  small  portion  of  his 
works.  Mr.  Neidlinger  knows  the  voice  and  its  require- 
ments as  very  few  composers  know  it.  His  songs, 
part  songs  and  anthems  are  sung  practically  every- 
where. In  this  number  of  The  Etude  will  be  found  his 
beautiful  Christmas  solo  The  Glorious  Morn.  For 
church  use  it  would  he  hard  to  find  a better  number 
of  its  type. 

Some  Sweet  Day  by  Julian  Edwards  is  a very  touch- 
ing sacred  song  of  evangelical  character.  It  is  a song 
with  which  a good  singer  can  accomplish  much.  The 
late  Julian  Edwards  was  a rarely  gifted  composer 
whose  work  was  of  the  most  enduring  character.  Many 
of  his  operettas,  cantatas  and  songs  have  been  tremen- 
dous successes. 

Horace  Clark’s  Aunt  Sally  is  one  of  the  best  negro 
dialect  songs  that  we  have  seen  in  a long  while.  It 
exemplifies  in  a very  clever  manner  certain  character- 
istics which  will  sound  familiar  to  those  who  have 
heard  the  real  folk  songs  of  the  American  negroes. 


The  composer  himself  has  this  to  say  about  it : “The 
verses  of  this  song  are  the  simple  narrative  of  a child- 
hood memory.  It  is  in  the  refrain  that  Aunt  Sally 
comes  into  the  ‘lime-light’  and  anyone  familiar  with 
the  songs  of  the  colored  race  will  remember  that  the 
words  of  their  songs  are  vaguely  recalled  snatches  of 
Scriptural  phrases  thrown  together  without  much  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  beginning  generally  with  an  apos- 
trophe to  the  Deity.  When  words  fail  their  voices  will 
trail  off  into  a kind  of  hum  until  another  line  comes 
back  to  them,  when  they  will  break  again  into  song. 
It  is  a curious  phase  of  the  African  mind  that  it  can 
gain  a general  idea  of  a thought,  but  it  is  rather  hazy 
on  a specific  one.  In  the  phrase  ‘Moses  and  the  Lamb,’ 
for  example,  the  idea  that  it  is  a sheep  will  be  quite 
definite,  but  whether  it  is  a lamb  or  a ram  will  be 
somewhat  hazy.  It  is  this  unconscious  perversion  of 
the  text  that  often  adds  a touch  of  humor  to  the 
haunting  pathos  of  the  negro  songs.” 


“NOVEMBER,”  A RUSSIAN  TROIKA  RIDE. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Tschaikowsky  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  major  works,  The  Casse  Noisette  Suite,  1812 
Overture , and,  above  all,  for  the  Pathetic  Symphony, 
he  nevertheless  found  time  to  write  a number  of  piano 
pieces  which  have  gained  great  popularity.  It  is  said 
that  he  did  this  at  the  request  of  his  publishers,  and 
thought  comparatively  little  of  them.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  would  request  his  servant  to  remind  him  on 
certain  days  that  he  had  a piano  piece  to  write ! But, 
if  carelessly  begun,  such  pieces  were  invariably  finished 
with  exquisite  skill,  and  none  more  so  than  the  twelve 
pieces  written  , one  for  each  month  of  the  year.  The 
November  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  set,  and 
those  who  aspire  to  play  this  interesting  piece  cannot 
do  better  than  study  the  suggestions  given  below,  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilkinson’s  Well  Known  Piano 
Solos  and  How  to  Play  Them: 

Being  one  of  the  piano  pieces  written  for  each 
month  in  the  year,  this  is  the  Russian  November  with 
a sleigh  scene.  We  have  seen  pictures  of  the  Troika 
with  its  three  black  horses,  gaily  comparisoned  with  a 
hoop  of  sleigh  bells  over  their  necks,  and  the  occupants 
covered  with  costly  furs.  Here  is  the  musical  present- 
ment and  it  is  really  remarkable  how  even  the  varied 
motion  of  the  horses  can  be  depicted.  The  curious 
rhythm  is  the  first  thing  which  attracts  attention ; the 
half-note  in  the  middle  of  each  measure  with  two 
eighth-notes  on  either  side  is  very  original  and  the 
staccato  and  legato  treatment  adds  zest  to  the  figure. 
There  is  a feeling  of  the  open  air  about  it.  Be  sure 
you  accentuate  the  third  eighth-note  of  each  slurred 
group  according  to  the  established  rules  and  keep 
strictly  to  the  pedal  marking  which  emphasizes  and 
sustains  the  half-note.  At  the  outset  you  should  study 
the  left  hand  part  alone,  with  pedal,  as  it  is  very  un- 
comfortable and  the  eye  is  better  on  the  keyboard  than 
on  the  paper.  Measures  8,  12  and  17  deserve  special 
attention,  and  let  the  syncopated  eighth-notes  be  sharp 
and  crisp. 

The  galloping  passage  at  measure  18,  is  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  free  chords  in  the  right  hand.  Again,  at 
the  double  bar  we  have  another  gait;  it  is  as  though 
the  horses  were  checked  here  into  a walk  and  at 
measure  30,  they  tossed  their  heads.  Perhaps  there  is 
a hill  to  climb  and  the  fair  occupants  take  this  oppor- 
tunity for  more  leisured  conversation. 

At  measure  28  some  young  players  do  not  make  sure 
of  the  chords,  two  of  G major  and  two  of  C major. 
The  triplets  which  appear  first  at  measure  11  should 
not  be  “cornered,”  but  really  an  even  three,  and  if  you 
count  them  aloud,  you  may  escape  that  awkward  stop 
on  the  third  member  of  each  group.  As  they  come 
in  so  frequently  you  should  be  able  to  adjust  either 
the  threes  or  twos  properly. 

We  might  even  surmise  that  the  sleigh  has  reached 
the  level  at  measure  31  and  the  horses  impatient  to 
resume  their  career,  the  sleigh  bells  tinkling  cont.nu- 
ously  in  the  frosty  air  and  the  snow  flashing  like 
diamonds.  This  pretty  effect  is  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  finger  staccato,  when  the  hand  is  held  some? 
what  stiff  and  the  fingers  are  drawn  in  quickly  and 
nervously  amplify  this  touch.  At  measure  32  I prefer 
the  previous  fingering,  there  is  no  need  to  change  it. 
The  measure  48  is  hard  to  read  because  of  the  strange 
sharps  and  double  sharps,  but  “like  an  egg  full  of 
meat,”  you  must  digest  this  measure  slowly.  Study 
each  hand  separately,  each  quarter  of  the  measure,  and 
make  a nice  “ad  libitum”  at  the  end  of  this  phrase,  then 
it  will  come  out  all  right. 
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PILGRIMS’  CHORUS 

from“TANNHAEUSER” 

(RICHARD  WAGNER) 


Transcribed  by  FRANZ  LISZT 
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^ If  found  desirable, the  sixteenth-note  figures  in  these  and 
following  measures  may  be  omitted,  and  the  theme  may  he  play- 
ed in  either  of  the  following  ways: 
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THE  PEASANT’S  SONG 

Cheerful  at  morn, he  wakes  from  short  repose, 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes; 

At  night  returning,  every  labor  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a shed. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  ( 1728-4774) 
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#)For  study  purposes, this  piece  may  he  played  throughout  by  the  left  hand  alone 
aiLse  small  notes  only  when  played  by  the  left  hand  alone. 
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"From  here  go  back  to  % and  play  to  A;  then  play  Trio. 
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FRANZ  CHRISTAN 

Andante  relieioso 

, 3 


THE  GLORIOUS  MORN 

CHRISTMAS  SONG 

3 ==—  3 
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W.H.NEIDLINGER 
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piu  mosso 
art)  crest  3 
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Out  on  the  plain, withthe  heav-ens  a-light,  Shepherds  oncewatchedthrbthe  long  qui-et  night.  Sud  - den -ly,down  thro  the 

Sou  s of  to  day,  see  the  years  slipping  by , Al- most  ye  doubt  that  great  voice  from  the  sky : I - dly  ye  sit  by  your 
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night  came  a voice,  “ Wake  _ go  ye  forth,  go  ye  forth  and  re-jolce,  For  Christ  the  Lord 
flocksthro  the  night;  I - die  no  more, lift  your  eyes  to  the  light,  For  Christ  the,  Lord, 


a tempo 


<g  ’ m 


is  born,  Ye  have  seen  a great  day 

isi  born,  Ye  shall  see.  the  glo  - rious 


£ 


jpa  tempo 


dawn. 

dawn. 


*atempo  3 


Al-le-lu-ial  Go  forth  and  sing : 

Al-le-lu-ia!  Go  forth^nd  sing: 


m 


3 


3 ,y  3 

cresc.  accel. 


3 3 


Al-le-lu-ia  to  Christ  the  King. 

Al-le-lu-ia  to  Christ  the  King. 


% 


Greet  the  glo -rious  morn, 
Greet  the  glo- rious  morn, 


born. 


Al-le  - lu  - ia!  Go  forthand  sing:  Al-le  - lu  - ia  toChrist  the  King. 


«-•  accel. 


* 


->»  a * 
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accel. 


3 


¥ 


IS 


-ft 


Al  le  - lu  ia!  Al  - le  - lu  - ia! 
a tempo  ,y  ,y 


cresc. 


cresc. 


— 

3 o 


►A 

< > 


o 


Let  it  ringfrom  shore  toshore;  Al-le-lu-ia!  Al  le-lu-ia!  A1  le-Iu-in  ev  - er  moie! 
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SOME  SWEET  DAY 


FANNY  CROSBY 

Andante  moderato 


JULIAN  EDWARDS 


1 « _ „._r.  r 

press  the  gold-  en  strand,  Some  sweet  day,  by  and  by;  OW  the  that  -1  jn§  h Jr^, ’ ,Le?t  our  heartsand  homes  s 

find  the  b?ok - en  link,  Some  sweet  day.  by  an  by,  Then  the  biai,  b J.  _ r 
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To  Mrs  Edna  M9  Donald 

AUNT  SALLY 


A MAMMY  SONG 

hose  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  negro  singing  will  recall  that 
remember! &re  nearly  all  of  a religious  nature.Their  texts  are  vaguely 
ed  scriptural  phrases  strung  together,  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  When  memory  fails  the  voice  trails  off  into  a sorfof  word- 


HORACE  CLARK 

less  chant  or  moan  such  as  is  indicated 'in  this  song  by  the  ex 
pression  hum.  They  are  frequently  inaccurate  in  thfir  quotation- 
hence  the  humorous  twist  to  the  phrase  “Rioses  andTe  rP  ' 
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What  the  Pianist  Does  in  a Second 


A British  scientist  has  made  a calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  muscular,  nerve 
and  other  movements  made  by  a well- 
known  pianist  during  the  performance 
of  a piece.  In  the  British  Medical 
Journal  Sir  James  Paget  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  experiments. 
According  to  this,  the  pianist  expe- 
rienced about  22,000  mental  sensations 
in  a little  over  four  minutes.  . Incredi- 
ble as  tjiis  seems,  Sir  James  records 
give  a very  good  explanation.  For 
those  who  are  contending  that  music 
offers  the  most  superior  kind  of  mental 
drill,  this  clipping  makes  an  excellent 
argument: 

“Mademoiselle  Janotha  was  so  good 
as  to  play  on  the  piano,  at  my  request, 
one  of  the  swiftest  pieces  of  music 
known  to  her,  a presto  by  Mendelssohn. 
The  time  it  occupied  was  taken,  and 
the  number  of  notes  was  counted.  She 
played  5,995  notes  in  four  minutes  and 
three  seconds,  rather  more  than  twenty 
four  notes  per  second.  We  may,  from 
this,  estimate  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  what  we  may  call  nervous  vi- 
brations transmitted  during  a given 
time  to  and  from  the  brain,  from  the 
brain  to  the  muscles  and  from  the  mus- 
cles and  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of 
touch  to  the  brain.  Each  note  required 
at  least  two  voluntary  movements  of 
a finger,  the  bending  down  and  the 
raising  up;  and  besides  these  there  were 
a very  large  number  of  lateral  move- 
ments to  and  fro  of  the  fingers,  as  well 
as  many  and  various  movements  of 
the  wrists,  elbows,  shoulders  and  feet. 
It  was  not  possible  to  count  these,  but 
I think  I can  be  sure  that  they  were 
not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  one  move- 
ment for  each  note,  making  altogether 
not  less  than  three  voluntary  move- 
ments for  each  note,  even  if  we  allow 
for  the  chords  in  which  several  notes 
were  struck  at  the  same  instant.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  not  less  than  seventy- 
two  distinctive  variations  in  the  cur- 
rents of  nerve  force  transmitted  from 
the  brain  to  the  muscles  in  each  sec- 


ond, and  each  of  these  variations  was 
determined  by  a distinct  effort  of  the 
will.  And  observe — for  herein  may 
seem  a chief  wonder — each  of  these 
movements  was  directed  by  the  will 
to  a certain  place,  with  a certain  force, 
and  a certain  speed,  at  a certain  time; 
and  each  touch  was  maintained  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  Thus  there 
were,  as  we  may  say,  five  distinct  and 
designed  qualities  in  each  of  the  sev- 
enty-two movements  in  each  second. 
Moreover,  each  of  these  movements, 
determined  by  the  will  and  exactly 
effected  by  transmission  of  nerve-force 
from  the  brain  along  nerve  fibers  to 
the  muscles — each  of  these  movements 
was  associated  with  consciousness  of 
the  very  position  of  the  finger,  each 
hand,  each  arm  and  each  foot,  before 
it  was  moved  and  while  moving  it,  and 
with  consciousness  of  the  sound  of 
each  note  and  the  force  of  each  touch. 
Thus  there  were  at  least  four  conscious 
sensations  for  each  of  the  twenty-four 
notes  in  each  second ; that  is,  there 
were  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six  transmis- 
sions of  force  from  the  ends  of  nerve 
fibers,  along  their  course  to  the  brain, 
in  each  of  the  same  seconds  during 
which  there  were  seventy-two  transmis- 
sions going  out  from  the  brain  along 
other  nerve  fibers  to  the  muscles. 
And  then,  add  to  all  this  that  during 
the  time,  in  each  second  of  which  the 
mind  was  conscious  of  at  least  ninety- 
six  sensations,  and  directed  not  less 
than  seventy-two  movements,  it  was 
also  remembering  each  note  to  be 
played  in  its  due  time  and  place,  and 
was  exercised  with  the  judgment,  in 
the  comparison  of  the  playing  of  this 
evening  with  those  of  the  time  before, 
and  with  some  of  the  sentiments  which 
the  music  was  intended  to  express.  It 
was  played  from  memory,  but  Made- 
moiselle Janotha  assures  me  she  could 
have  played  it  as  swiftly  at  sight, 
though  this  would  have  added  another 
to  the  sensations  associated  with  each 
note.” 
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Learn  How  to  Criticise  Properly 

By  ERNST  EBERHARD 


The  ability  to  criticise  is,  when  rightly 
used,  one  of  the  greatest  aids  possible  to 
find  in  music  study.  Roughly  speaking, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  criticism:  firstly 
the  destructive  type,  a senseless  form  of 
“knocking”  indulged  in  by  a certain  un- 
fortunate type:  secondly  intelligent  criti- 
cism, in  which  the  fault  is  exposed,  but  a 
better  way  is  suggested. 

Suppose  that  you  go  to  hear  a certain 
concert-giver : your  music  study  has  not 
done  you  much  good  unless  you  can  criti- 
cise the  performer.  Do  I hear  some  one 
say,  “Criticise  a great  artist?  What  an 
egotistical  standpoint!”  But  just  a mo- 
ment. Most  of  my  readers  have  heard 
several  of  the  world’s  great  artists : which 
one  of  them  did  you  like  best — and  why? 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  two  or  more 
people  play  the  same  thing.  One  of  them 
must  play  it  better  than  the  others : in 
what  way  is  his  performance  on  a higher 
level?  Maybe  he  plays  it  as  a whole 
better  than  some  one  else,  but  does  not 
another  execute  some  particular  part  bet- 
ter? Do  you  begin  to  see  what  I mean? 

If  you  develop  this  power  of  discrim- 
inative criticism  (you  might  use  the  much 
abused  word,  appreciation),  each  recital 
that  you  attend  will  become  a lesson 


of  untold  value.  You  have  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  Paderewski  or  Ysaye 
saying  plainly  to  you  personally,  “I  pre- 
fer the  passage  to  be  played  in  this  man- 
ner. Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  better 
this  way  than  any  other?”  Are  not  such 
lessons  invaluable?  But  suppose  you 
come  home  and  say,  “Oh ! It  was  simply 
wonderful !”  and  some  one  asks  “What 
was  best?”  and  you  answer,  “It  was  all 
sublime !”  your  afternoon  has  not  done 
you  much  good  ; you  have  failed  of  any 
real  intellectual  appreciation. 

Try  to  criticise  inwardly  (if  you  do  so 
outwardly  you  will  lose  all  your  friends 
immediately)  every  one  you  hear.  Find 
their  faults  and  their  virtues.  You  prob- 
ably have  some  of  their  faults,  and  you 
should  recognize  them  at  once.  The  full 
realization  of  a fault  is  half  way  toward 
eradicating  it.  Many  of  their  virtues  you 
will  not  possess.  Appropriate  them,  im- 
prove them  if  possible,  but  know  why 
they  are  virtues. 

If  you  really  try  your  best  to  conquer 
this  power  of  criticism,  this  musical  ap- 
preciation, you  will  find  not  only  your 
music,  but  your  every  day  life  improving, 
for  you  will  be  endeavoring  to  “do  unto 
others  as  you  would  be  done  by.” 
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The  American  Musical  Festivals 


The  Musical  Festival  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  America  as  a means  of  foster- 
ing musical  interest.  Its  influence  is 
more  lasting  than  that  of  any  other  or- 
ganized musical  effort.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  true  festival  is  a choral 
event,  and  the  members  are  selected  from 
the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  given. 
A volunteer  chorus  of  this  sort  is  a much 
more  powerful  influence  than  a galaxy 
of  stars  and  a hired  orchestra  brought  to- 
gether for  a single  event.  The  profes- 
sional concert  or  series  of  concerts  may 
produce  better  music  than  the  local  chorus, 
but  once  over  the  concerts  are  but  a fading 
memory  and  exert  but  a diminishing  influ- 
ence. On  the  other  hand  the  chorus  be- 
gin steady  preparation  months  ahead, 
thus  maintaining  a lively  and  growing 
interest  in  their  proceedings,  and  more- 
over, each  member  of  the  chorus  is  the 
center  of  a group  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  from  him  radiates  a certain 
amount  of  musical  influence  among  those 
not  directly  concerned. 

In  America,  the  festival  has  long  been 
a feature  of  the  musical  life.  Perhaps 
the  first  great  efforts  to  establish  the 
festival  spirit  were  made  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston.  A tenta- 
tive effort  to  establish  the  festival  idea 
was  made  in  1857,  which  was  mildly  suc- 
cessful. Another  attempt  was  made  in 
1865  with  the  result  that  $4000  was  gained 
over  the  expenses  and  was  divided  be- 
tween two  leading  war  charities.  From 
that  time  on,  festivals  were  held  every 
three  years  after  the  manner  of  the 
Birmingham  festivals  in  England.  Simi- 
lar festivals  were  soon  inaugurated  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  the  veteran  Carl  Zer- 
rahn  being  the  conductor  in  both  cases. 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  has  also  been  a festival 
center  for  many  years, 

The  Cincinnati  May  Festivals  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  of  exceptional 
artistic  value.  They  owe  their  origin  to 
the  German  Sangerfesten,  held  as  early 
as  1849,  but  it  was  not  until  1870  that 
festivals  began  to  be  held  on  the  present 
magnificent  scale.  They  owe  their  signifi- 
cance largely  to  the  impetus  given  them 
by  Theodore  Thomas,  whose  colossal 
energy  has  been  of  such  tremendous  im- 
port to  the  music  of  the  country.  An 


The  value  of  pupils’  recitals  at  which 
all  appear  with  suitable  selections  before 
the  teacher’s  combined  classes  is  now  un- 
questioned. Most  teachers  avail  them- 
selves of  this  means  of  encouraging  their 
pupils  to  play  before  other  persons,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  the  incentive  to 
memorize  one  or  more  suitable  musical 
selections.  It  is  not  often  that  pupils 
recognize  the  value  of  such  semi-public 
performances  sufficiently  to  arrange  and 
carry  out  a recital  without  the  teacher’s 
assistance.  Such  a case,  however,  is 
known  to  the  writer. 

A number  of  little  girls,  averaging 
about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  the 
pupils  of  three  different  teachers,  had 
been  taking  music  only  a short  time,  ex- 
tending from  half  a dozen  to  perhaps  fif- 
teen lessons  each.  They  gravely  dis- 
cussed the  advantage  they  would  gain 
from  playing  before  friends  in  response 
to  the  request.  They  had  not  yet  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  have  studied  any 
sheet  pieces,  all  lessons  having  been  con- 
fined to  the  studies  and  lesson  pieces 
such  as  are  found  in  the  New  B coin  tiers' 
Book  and  Book  One  of  Mathews’ 


offshoot  of  the  Cincinnati  May  Festivals 
has  been  the  Cincinnati  Opera  Festivals, 
which  have  resulted  in  much  good.  Not 
satisfied  with  inaugurating  the  May  Fes- 
tivals in  Cincinnati,  Theodore  Thomas 
also  inaugurated  festivals  in  Chicago. 
Later,  as  in  Cincinnati,  a series  of  Opera 
Festivals  were  inaugurated  in  Chicago, 
for  which  purpose  the  fine  auditorium 
was  built. 

Apart  from  these  events  must  be  con- 
sidered the  sporadic  outbursts  of  festival 
fever  which  result  in  such  enormous 
functions  as  the  Peace  Jubilee  Festivals 
given  in  Boston  by  the  late  Patrick  Gil- 
more, the  Centennial  Festival  given  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  forthcoming  Pan- 
ama Exhibition  Musical  Festival  Con- 
certs. These  events  do  not  have  the 
cumulative  force  of  the  yearly  or  bien- 
nial festival,  but  they  have  their  musical 
victories. 

To-day,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  musical  interest  along  other 
lines  in  America,  the  festival  is  firmly 
entrenched  af  part  of  our  national  life. 
We  need  only  to  mention  the  magnificent 
Bach  Festivals  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  under 
the  splendid  conductorship  of  Dr.  J. 
Frederick  Wolle  as  an  instance  which 
can  be  paralleled  in  many  ways.  The 
splendid  MacDowell  Memorial  Festival  at 
Peterboro,  N.  H.,  is  of  particular  value, 
since  it  not  only  fosters  musical  interest 
but  encourages  native  composers.  Other 
festivals  of  great  significance  are  the 
North  Shore  Festivals  at  Chicago,  under 
Peter  Dean  Lutkin,  the  Ann  Arbor  Fes- 
tivals, under  A.  A.  Stanley,  the  festivals 
at  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
until  recently  under  A.  L.  Manchester. 
Then  there  are  the  Ocean  Grove  Festi- 
vals in  which  Dr.  Tali  Esen  Morgan  in- 
fuses some  of  the  religious  fervor  which 
used  to  animate  the  great  choral  festivals 
in  England.  Nor  can  the  Welsh  Eistedd- 
fods, and  the  great  German  Saenger- 
festen  be  ignored.  In  recent  years  fes- 
tivals have  been  given  in  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  places,  such  as  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  Emporia,  Kans.,  Cornell  University, 
and  Trenton,  N.  J.  All  of  these  events 
have  been  the  outcome  of  a wider  and 
deeper  interest  in  music,  of  a kind  that  is 
rapidly  bringing  America  to  the  front  in 
the  musical  world. 


Graded  Course.  Each  selected  a favorite 
study  piece,  and  on  an  appointed  after- 
noon met  at  the  home  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  with  no  audience  but  this 
little  group,  each  gravely  played  the  se- 
lection which  had  been  given  special 
practice  and  committed  to  memory. 
They  received  no  help  from  the  teachers, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  it  until  alter 
the  occasion  had  ended. 

\\  hether  these  teachers  had  neglected 
the  opportunity  to  hold  recitals  or  not, 
they  had  certainly  inspired  these  little 
ladies  in  the  right  direction.  Doubtless 
the  teachers  considered  them  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  play  in  recital.  I ' ad 
the  real  pleasure  of  hearing  some  of 
these  pupils  play  the  same  pieces  they 
had  performed  at  their  recital,  and  they 
had  certainly  advanced  themselves  in  the 
practice.  There  were  a few  minor  faults 
which  a teacher’s  assistance  in  prepara- 
tion might  have  corrected — perhaps  not. 
But  herein  lies  the  suggestion  that  these 
pupils  might  have  derived  the  added 
benefit  of  giving  their  little  pieces  prac- 
tice in  correct  form  had  their  teachers 
arranged  and  helped  in  the  recital. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 

CHRISTMAS 

MUSIC 

SOLOS  IN  SHEET  FORM 

No.  Price 

8050  Angel’s  Refrain,  The  (Vio- 

lin Obbligato),  A.  Geibel  Low  .50 

8051  do  do  L&w  .50 

6989  Angel’s  Song.. A.  F.  Loud  Med.  .50 
5249  Away  in  a lvianger,  Op.  7, 

No.  2.  . .E.  N.  Anderson  Med.  .30 
4148  Before  the  Shepherds  (Vio- 
lin and  ’Cello )...  Sudds  High  .50 
4488  Bells  of  Bethlehem.  .Tracy  High  .50 
4488a  Bells  of  Bethlehem  (Vio- 


lin Obbligato)  ....Tracy  High  .60 
4705  Bells  of  Bethlehem.  .Tracy  Med.  .50 
4705a  Bells  of  Bethlehem  (Vio- 


lin  Obbligato) 

. . . Tracy 

Med. 

.50 

1855 

Brightest  and  Best.Clarke 

Med. 

.40 

12250 

Calm  on  the 

List’ning 

Ear  of  Night. 

Thomson 

High 

.60 

12251 

do 

do 

Low 

.60 

2623 

Christ  Is  Born . . . 

. . . Louis 

Med. 

.35 

3705 

Christmas  Morn . 

. . Wooler 

High 

.50 

4456 

do 

do 

Med. 

.50 

8760 

Christmas  Night. O.  Minetti 

High 

.50 

7035 

Christmas  Pastoral. Pontius 

Low 

.50 

2346 

Christmas  Song. . 

A.  Adam 

Med. 

.20 

4986 

Come  and  Worship 

. Dressier 

Med. 

.50 

12247 

Dawn  of  Hope.  .. 

High 

.60 

12248 

do 

do 

Med. 

.60 

12249 

do 

do 

Low 

.60 

5358 

do 

do 

Low 

.60 

2869 

Gift,  The.  A.  H. 

Behrend 

Med. 

.30 

5406 

d i 

do 

Low 

.40 

8066 

Gloria  In  Excelsis. A.  Geibel 

Med. 

.50 

8067 

do 

do 

Low 

.50 

12244 

Glorious  Morn.  .Neidlinger 

High 

.60 

12245 

do 

do 

Med. 

.60 

12246 

do 

do 

Low 

.60 

12242 

Glory  to  God. . . 

. Edwards 

High 

.60 

12243 

do 

do 

Low 

.60 

ANTHEMS  IN  OCTAVO  FORM 


No. 

Price 

6031 

And  There  Were  Shepherds 

Chase 

.16 

10510 

Arise,  Shine  

.13 

6226 

Behold,  I Bring  You 

. . Berridge 

.15 

26 

Behold,  I Bring  You 

. . Crament 

.15 

10306 

Behold,  I Bring  You 

. .East ham 

.05 

6231 

Bethlehem  

. Spencer 

.15 

6011 

Bethlehem's  Plain  .. 

. . .Wodell 

.10 

10503 

Break  Forth  Into  Joy..  .Harris 

.12 

6012 

Break  Forth  Into  Joy.Berridge 

.16 

6273 

Bright  and  Joyful.  ... 

.15 

10505 

Brightest  and  Best.  . 

....  Little 

.10 

6268 

Brightest  and  B:st. 

Buck 

.10 

6206 

Brightest  and  Best 

JLi  bin  stein -Dressier 

.10 

10500 

Calm  on  the  Listening..  .Bridge 

.12 

6089 

Child  Jesus  Came  . . . 

.05 

10141 

Christ  the  Lord 

. .Dressier 

.15 

10050 

Christmas  Hearts  . . . 

. .Tourjee 

.05 

5981 

Come  and  Worship.. 

. . Dressier 

.18 

10110 

Come  Christians. . Hilten-Turvev 

.05 

10462 

Coming  of  the  King,  The 

(New)  

. . . Stults 

.15 

5985 

First  Christmas  Morn..  Newton 

.12 

5980 

For  TTnto  You Trowbridge 

.15 

6079 

Glory  to  God 

. . . Rotoli 

.20 

10305 

Glory  to  God 

. .Eastham 

.05 

6065 

Golden  Star,  The  . . . 

. . . Scott 

.15 

10453 

Hail  to  the  Lord’s 

Anointed 

( Ne  w ) 

.15 

10088 

Hark ! the  Angels . . . . 

. . .Tourjee 

.10 

10508 

Hark  What  Mean  Those  Holy 

Voices  

Neidlinger 

.15 

10196 

He  Shall  Be  Great . . 

. . Lansing 

.15 

10465 

Holy  Night!  (Women 

’s  Voices) 

A d a m - Y \T  a r h u r s t 

.05 

10235 

How  Grand  and  How  Bright 

(Unison)  

. . Clarke 

.05 

6088 

In  the  Vineyard.  Carol  Scott 

.05 

76 

It  Came  Upon  the 

Midnight 

Clear  

.05 

10354 

It  Came  Upon  the 

Midnight 

Clear  

. Berwald 

.05 

COMPLETE  CHRISTMAS  SERVICES 
FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

WITH  JOYFUL  SONG. 

JOY  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

GLAD  TIDINGS. 

Single  copies,  5c.  Per  dozen  (prepaid)  55c. 
Per  hundred,  $4.00 

New— CHRISTMAS  PRAISE— Six  Carols. 

By  H.  M.  Staton 

A sample  for  a Two-ccnt  Stamp,  price  in  quantity 
as  above.  All  four  of  the  above  for  5 cents  in  stamps. 

SANTA  CLAUS’  PARTY 
Short  Christmas  Cantata  for  Young  People 
By  Louis  F.  Gottschalk 
10c.  per  copy,  $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid 

CHRISTMAS  TOY  SYMPHONY. 

By  H.  D.  Hewitt 

Price,  sheet  music  form,  piano  80  cents; 
all  instruments,  $1.50 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  our  own 
publications  we  have  a large  and  complete 
stock  of  Christmas  Music  for  the  Sunday- 
school  and  Choir;  Solos,  Duets,  Quartets, 
Anthems,  Carols,  Services  and  Cantatas. 
All  sent  on  selection  at  our  usual  liberal 
discounts. 

Theo.  Presser  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


A Pupils’  Recital  That  Succeeded 

By  C.  L.  CHAMBERLIN 
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THE  ETUDE 
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mi mi: 


IS  THE  ART  OF  SINGING  ON  THE 
DECLINE? 


Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 
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A NEGLECTED  FACTOR  IN 
VOCAL  TRAINING. 


BY  DR.  HERBERT  SANDERS. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  nearly  all 
modern  vocal  works,  with  their  new  ideas 
and  theories,  make  little  or  no  mention  of 
an  essential  qualification  of  the  singer 
and  voice  trainer,  without  which  no  sys- 
tem, however  elaborate,  can  be  success- 
ful.’ These  systems  have  their  day  and 
cease  to  be,  and  their  result  is  rarely  of 
permanent  good.  Vocalists  are  every- 
where looking  for  some  system  or  method 
which,  without  a cause,  can  create  an 
effect,  or,  in  other  words,  can  bring  a 
voice  from  nothing:  others,  a little  more 
reasonable,  expect  their  defective  vocal 
apparatus  to  emit  the  tones  of  a Melba: 
others  who  are  already  endowed  with  an 
excellent  voice  expect  to  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  themselves  operatic 
“stars”  if  only  they  can  save  enough 
money  to  study  under  some  renowned 
master. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  EAR. 

All  these  three  classes  pin  their  faith 
in  a system  or  method.  They  look  for 
the  cause  of  their  success  to  something 
outside  themselves — some  secret  of  pro- 
duction or  some  accidental  circumstance. 
Any  singer  possessing  a healthy  and  de- 
veloped vocal  apparatus  but  with  a voice 
not  yet  relatively  perfect,  will  find  the 
tone  they  desire  by  ignoring  any  method 
or  master  which  teaches  them  to  look  for 
the  magic  key  to  success  in  anything  but 
the  exercise  of  their  own  mental  powers 
and  the  power  which  is  required  here  is 
that  of  hearing  their  own  voice  and  im- 
proving it  according  to  their  mental  con- 
ception of  the  tone,  which  mental  concep- 
tion can  only  be  regarded  as  infallible 
when  the  ear  is  perfectly  trained.  To 
■say  that  the  most  perfect  way  of  train- 
ing the  voice  is  by  training  the  ear  sounds 
like  a paradox,  but  it  is  psychologically 
and  physiologically  true. 

VOCAL  ADJUSTMENT. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  vocal  or- 
gans instinctively  adjust  themselves  by 
performing  the  necessary  muscular  con- 
tractions to  satisfy  and  fulfil  the  demands 
of  the  ear.  In  order  that  a perfect  tone 
be  produced  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  ear  be  keen  and  well 
trained ; only  such  an  ear  can  know  the 
exact  sound  of  a perfect  tone  and  so 
demand  it  of  the  voice. 

OLDER  AND  RECENT  AUTHORITIES. 
The  amazing  success  of  the  old  Italian 
masters  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  neglect  this  point,  but 
made  the  training  of  the  ear  of  para- 
mount importance.  Tosi  (1723)  supports 
this  statement,  “one  who  has  not  a good 
ear  should  not  undertake  either  to  sing 
or  to  instruct.  Let  him  (the  pupil)  hear 
as  much  as  he  can  the  most  celebrated 
singers,  and  likewise  the  most  excellent 
instrumental  performers,  because  from 
the  attention  in  hearing  them  one  reaps 
more  advantage  than  from  any  instruc- 
tion whatsoever.”  Marx  says,  “An  im- 
portant influence  is  exerted  by  frequent 
hearing  of  good  voices.  Through  this  an 
idea  of  good  tone  is  strengthened  which 


gains  an  influence  on  the  use,  and  also 
on  the  training  of  the  organs  not  perhaps 
immediate,  but  clearly  seen  in  its  results. 
Mr.  Ffrangqon  Davies,  the  eminent  Welsh 
baritone,  says,  “The  training  of  the  ear 
is  one  half  the  training  of  the  voice.” 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  I must  in  this 
connection  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  W es- 
ley Mills,  words  which  should  be  in- 
scribed in  the  brain  of  every  vocal 
student  and  teacher:  “We  cannot  too 

much  insist  on  both  singer  and  speaker 
attending  to  forming  a connection  be- 
tween his  ear  and  his  mouth  cavity.  He 
is  to  hear  that  he  may  produce  good 
tones,  and  they  cannot  be  correctly 
formed  if  they  be  not  well  observed.  To 
listen  to  one’s  self  carefully  and  con- 
stantly is  a most  valuable  but  little  prac- 
ticed art.  The  student  should  listen  as 
.an  inexorable  critic,  accepting  only  the 
best  from  himself.” 

Here  I can  hear  the  question  asked: 
“What  scientific  foundation  has  the  asser- 
tion that  a close  alliance  exists  between 
mouth  and  ear,  and  that  the  voice  re- 
sponds involuntarily  to  the  mental  de- 
mand and  conception?”  The  psycholog- 
ical answer  is  given  by  Dr.  Wesley  Mills. 
“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nervous 
impulses  that  pass  from  the  ear  to  the 
brain  are  of  all  sensory  messages  the 
most  important  guides  for  the  outgoing 
ones  that  determine  the  necessary  move- 
ments.” 

From  this  short  statement  of  my  point, 
backed  up  by  authoritative  quotations,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  in  any  scheme 
of  vocal  training  the  training  of  the  ear 
is  of  paramount  importance,  and  yet  in 
modern  teaching  it  is  a neglected  factor. 
I believe  myself  that  the  trained  ear  is 
the  golden  key  which  will  unlock  the  dooi 
to  many  a struggling  student  and  admit 
him  to  the  palace  of  vocal  success. 


A CORRECTION. 

Owing  to  a printer’s  error,  the  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Etude  for  last 
month  under  the  caption  “How  to  Secure 
Resonance”  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Perley 
Dunn  Aldrich.  This  was  a by  no  means 
unworthy  flight  of  the  imagination  upon 
the  part  of  the  printer,  since  the  article 
was  of  such  excellence  that  it  might  well 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  from  the 
versatile  pen  of  Dr.  Herbert  Sanders, 
another  of  whose  articles  is  printed 
above.  Despite  the  utmost  vigilance, 
mistakes  of  this  kind  sometimes  occur 
and  are  regretted  by  no  one  more  keenly 
than  the  editor  of  The  Etude. 


Musical  beauty  has  nothing  to  do  with 
mathematics.  The  hypothesis  held  by 
many  critics  as  to  the  part  played  by 
mathematics  in  musical  composition  is 
remarkably  vague.  Not  content  with  the 
facts  that  the  vibrations  of  musical 
sounds,  the  magnitudes  of  intervals,  the 
laws  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  may 
be  traced  to  mathematical  relations,  they 
are  convinced  that  also  the  beauty  of  a 
piece  of  music  is  grounded  on  figures. 
They  make  the  study  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  a sort  of  cabbala,  which  is 
to  teach  composition  by  calculation. 
Hanslick. 


BY  RITA  BREEZE. 

How  many  singers  do  we  listen  to 
with  admiration  for  their  pyrotechnics, 
but  without  one  real  thrill  of  joy  in  their 
art!  Is  this  altogether  a matter  of  tem- 
perament, or  is  it  the  fault  of  their  train- 
ing? If  the  training  were  adequate, 
would  it  not  tend  to  bring  out  latent 
warmth  of  temperament,  in  addition  to 
the  modern  much-missed  silvery  tone-ring 
of  appeal? 

Hear  what  Madame  Sembrich,  best  be- 
loved of  the  ' Bel  Ganto  (School  of 
Beautiful  Singing),  yet  before  the  public,* 
has  to  say : 

“One  cannot  sing  Norma  or  Sonnam- 
bula  without  study,  and  hard  study.  In 
the  modern  works  an  effect  can  be  made 
with  acting.  In  some  of  them  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  sing  at  all ; not 
necessary,  I say,  but  how  much  better  the 
works  sound  if  they  are  properly  sung, 
and  how,  much  longer  a voice  lasts  if  it 
is  properly  used. 

“It  is  just  as  important  to  sing  Wag- 
ner as  it  is  to  sing  Bellini,  and  it  is  the 
voices  that  are  properly  used  that  last. 
Look  at  the  career  of  Lilli  Lehmann,  how 
long  and  honorable  it  has  been!  And  she 
has  sung  heavy  roles  like  Brunhilde,  and 
lighter  ones,  like  Norma,  but  she  has 
never  misused  her  voice. 

“Fifteen  years  ago  I was  a leading 
member  of  a company  producing  Italian 
opera  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  famous 
Italian  baritone,  Battestini,  who  has 
never  sung  in  this  country,  was  also  a 
member  of  that  company.  After  we  had 
sung  in  St.  Petersburg  I never  heard  him 
again  until  last  year  in  Rome,  fifteen 
years  later,  when  he  was  over  sixty.  I 
heard  him  sing  Donizetti’s  Don  Sebas- 
tian. His  voice  was  just  the  same;  his 
art  was  just  as  consummate;  such  is  the 
result  of  a correct  training  in  ‘Bel 
Canto’  singing. 

“I  can  say  for  myself  that  my  voice 
would  never  have  lasted  so  long  if  I had 
not  sung  correctly;  too,  I have  been  care- 
ful in  my  selection  of  roles.  My  voice 
is  a high  soprano,  but  it  has  power  and 
I could  have  been  heard  in  dramatic 
parts,  but  I did  not  force  it  to  stand 
the  strain  of  such  roles. 

"The  situation  of  to-day  is  a peculiar 
one;  the  singer  is  greatly  assisted  by  the 
heavy  orchestra,  by  the  beautiful  cos- 
tumes, the  scenery  and  the  lighting. 
Often  in  the  Grau  days  I have  walked  on 
the  stage  with  a couple  of  plain  chairs 
and  a table,  with  the  chorus  standing  in 
a stiff  row  behind  me.  One  had  to  sing, 
that  was  all;  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do. 

“It  used  to  be  believed  that  Wagner 
would  ruin  the  voice;  that  he  would  de- 
stroy the  singer;  so  he  would,  if  the 
singer  let  him.  But  Lilli  Lehmann  and 
Jean  de  Reszke  taught  us  differently,  and, 
in  some  instances,  notably  that  of  Olive 
Fremstad,  this  tradition  has  been  pre- 
served. One  can  sing  Strauss;  did  not 
Olive  Fremstad  sing  Salome?  One  could 
even  sing  Electro;  Louise  can  be  sung; 
all  of  the  modern  operas  can  be  well 
sung,  and  they  will  make  a greater  ap- 
peal, and  the  singer  will  be  able  to  cope 
longer  with  public  life.  It  is  a pity  that 
while  everything  else  on  the  opera  stage 
has  so  much  improved,  singing  is  retro- 
grading.” 
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TOUCH 

The  skilled  musician  experiences 
a keen  pleasure  in  sitting  down 
to  a piano  which  is  able  to  re- 
spond perfectly  to  every  delicate 
gradation  of  touch,  which,  more- 
over, has  abundant  tonal  reserves 
for  the  brilliant  passages. 

The  Haddorff  has  won  the  warm 
praise  of  artists  for  these  very 
qualities.  Of  pure,  sweet  tone, 
it  also  possesses  a marvelous  ex- 
pression range,  an  unusually  large 
emotional  gamut,  due  to  the  great 
richness  of  the  Haddorff  tone. 

HADDORFF 

The  Piano  wiih  the  " Homo”-Vibrattng 
Sounding  Board 

A Notable  Discovery— A problem  that 
has  bothered  piano  makers  for  over  a 
century,  namely  how  to  get  full  resonance 
from  the  sounding  board,  has  been  solved 
by  Mr.  Haddorff.  The  “Homo” -Vibrat- 
ing Sounding  Board,  a feature  of  every 
Haddorff  Piano,  yields  for  every  note 
such  a masterful  richness  of  tone  as  to 
make  unusually  great  the  expression 
range  between  the  softest  and  the  most 
brilliant  renderings.  This  coupled  with 
a delicately  responsive  action,  makes  the 
Haddorff  a very  attractive  piano  to  the 
musical  artist. 

Write  and  haoe  us  send  you  an  interesting 
booklet  about  the  Haddorff 

HADDORFF  PIANO  CO. 

124  Ethel  St.,  Rockford,  111. 
GRANDS  UPRIGHTS  PLAYERS 


DR.  DAMROSCH’S  OPINION. 

Dr.  Frank  Damrosch,  while  he  admits 
that  the  tendency,  as  Madame  Sembrich 
outlines  it,  does  exist,  hastens  to  assure 
us  that  conditions  are  not  quite  so  hope- 
less as  she  pictures  them.  According  to 


LUDEN’S 

Candy  Cough  Drops 
“ Give  Quick  Relief” 

from  coughs,  colds  and  throat  irrita- 
tion. Luden’s  are  national  “throat 


Luden’s  Have  A Hundred  Uses” , 


Sold  everywhere — 
stores,  shops, 
stands— in  the 
yellow  box  at 

M M,  II.  LI  DEX 
Mf&.  Confect  l 
. Ituiuling, 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
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THE  ETUDE 


The  Pith  of  the 
Piano  Problem 

This  is  the  title  of  a book- 
let which  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  piano  question 
and  explains  how  to  tell 
the  good  from  the  bad  in 
pianos.  Every  prospective 
purchaser  of  a piano  will 
find  the  “Pith”  well  worth 
reading.  A postal  brings 
it.  Sohmer  Pianos  are 
priced  at  #450  and  more. 


315  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Get  That  Final  Touch  of  Refinement  with 

Our  Correct  Form  Cards 

You  pay  particular  attention  to  correct  clothes, 
when  calling  upon  someone  you  wish  to  impress 
favorably,  don't  you?  Then  why  let  your  card 
(which  must  tell  who  you  are  and  what  you  are  be- 
Ipre  people  see  you)  give  a poor  impression  of  you? 
Printed  cards  are  no  longer  good  form. 

To  Receive  Favorable  Attention 
Your  Card  Should  Be  Engraved 
Copper  plate  engraving  is  our  business.  Our  men 
are  artists  in  this  particular  line.  Their  work  is  neat, 
stylish,  and  attractive,  because  they  are  men  of  vast 
experience.  The  quality  of  the  cards  we  use  is  the 
best  that  money  can  buy  and  the  price  is  not  high, 
because  by  dealing  with  us  (the  manufacturers)  there 
are  no  “in  between"  profits  to  pay.  And  the  goods 
are  brought  rieht  to  your  door,  postpaid;  sent  three 
days  after  we  get  your  order.  We  also  make  en- 
graved Wedding  Invitations,  Announcements,  etc. 
Write  now  for  prices  and  whatever  samples  you  want. 

COPPERPLATE  PRESS 
200  East  87th  St.  (Dept.  E)  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Freeman^ 

Face  Powder 

25c. 


can  be  ^ 
bought  anywhere 
for  25o  a box  and  it’s^ 
guaranteed  to  prove  just  1 
as  satisfactory  as  any  50c  or  | 
$1.00  powder  you  have  ever  used. 
Try  it  — use  half  a box.  If  you’re 
not  delighted  with  it,  return  the  j 
balance  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  i 
money  back. 

Sample  box  mailed  on  request. 
THE  FREEMAN 
PEBFCMECO./* 

Dept.  86 

Cincinnati,  . 

Ohio 


Weigh  Exactly  What 
You  Should 

I have  reduced  32,000  and  have 
built  up  as  many  more. 

Write  today  for  my  free  booklet , 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept.  *29,  6*24  So.  Hlcliigan  Iloul.,  Chicago 


Dr.  Damrosch,  it  is  the  unscrupulous 
teacher  that  is  largely  to  blame. 

"There  is  a great  and  growing  number 
of  these  teachers,  who  hold  out  promises 
to  place  their  pupils  very  quickly  in  prac- 
tical work,  to  make  stars  of  them  over 
night.  They  offer  a huge  temptation  to 
the  young  singer,  the  temptation  'to  be- 
come great  quitkly,  the  temptation  of  a 
financial  success.  This  living  for  quick 
results  means,  inevitably,  a brief  and 
meteoric  career.  We  have  many  of  these 
strained  and  forced  voices  in  opera  to- 
day. They  have  not  learned  to  care  for 
their  voices,  and  they  are  foolishly  at- 
tempting unsuitable  roles,  roles  that  are 
too  heavy,  long  before  they  are  ready  to 
sing  them.  These  voices  will  not  last, 
nor  will  they  produce  the  best.  Art  is 
long;  it  cannot  be  hurried,  the  art  of 
singing  least  of  all,  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar physiological  nature  and  its  im- 
perative need  of  slow  development.  In 
singing,  almost  more  than  in  any  other 
exercise  of  the  bodily  resources,  the  slow 
easy  development  of  the  muscles,  which 
control  the  delicate  vocal  apparatus,  is 
alone  able  to  secure  lasting  results.  A 
prize-fighter  does  not  use  fifty-pound 
dumb-bells  every  day;  he  trains  his  mus- 
cles gradually  and  with  more  care  than 
many  a young  opera  singer  gives  to  the 
delicate  throat  muscles  when  she  attempts 
heavy  roles  and  sings  too  often.  This 
carelessness  is  the  fault  of  these  con- 
scienceless teachers,  who,  having  perhaps 
a ‘pull’  with  impresarios,  are  shoveling 
young  singers  on  the  stage,  untrained 
and  unfit. 

‘‘These  people  are  not  harming  the  art 
of  singing  itself,  which  is  the  same  as  it 
was  a hundred  years  ago,  but  they  surely 
are  diminishing  the  number  of  our  best 
singers.  There  are  still,  however,  some 
teachers  who  take  a very  firm  stand  in 
upholding  the  best  traditions  of  the  old 
Italian  school  of  singing,  and  who  carry 
on  their  work  regardless  of  the  modern 
tendency.  They  are  working  solely  to 
produce  the  very  highest  in  ‘Bel  Canto 
singing,’  and  it  is  from  their  hands  that 
our  truly  great  singers  come.  They  have 
conscience  and  they  have  the  highest 
ideals,  and  this  cross-current  of  modern 
tendency  does  not  affect  them,  nor  the 
art  they  uphold.” 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  IN 
STUDYING  A SONG. 


BY  EMIL  CASTEL. 
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YOU  CAN  BE  A NURSE 


I Wo  positively  ppiamnteo  to  train  you  in  your  own 
i hnmn  rnisli  uniform,  and  assist  you  to  positions 
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In  taking  up  the  study  of  a song  it  is 
best  to  follow  a regular  plan  if  good 
results  are  expected.  First,  familiarize 
yourself  by  reading  the  words  over  aloud 
several  times,  observing  that  the  proper 
mechanical  movements  which  the  organs 
of  speech  have  to  make  are  simply  those 
which  produce  the  most  distinct  and  fluent 
expression  of  the  words.  In  speaking 
the  words  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
correct  faults  of  diction  which  may  not 
be  apparent  if  the  song  is  sung. 

When  the  preliminary  drill  in  diction  is 
over  delve  deeply  into  the  meaning  and 
sentiment  of  the  words  so  that  the  context 
of  the  poem  may  be  adequately  expressed. 
The  careful  singer  will  study  every  word. 
For  instance,  the  monosyllable  “love”  is 
produced  by  a gentle  pressure  of  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  while  the  tone  producing 
breath  is  flowing  gently  as  in  singing  the 
following  vowel  “o”  guarding  against  an 
unnatural  opening  of  the  mouth.  When 
the  letter  “v”  is  reached  a gentle  pressure 
of  the  lower  lip  against  the  upper  teeth 
will  permit  the  right  amount  of  breath  to 
pass  through  to  produce  the  consonant 
naturally  and  clearly. 

The  next  step  is  to  study  the  musical 


part  of  the  song— that  is  the  melody. 
The  intervals  should  be  read  and  fixed  in 
the  mind  precisely  as  one  reads  a book. 
So  long  as  the  pupil  is  incapable  of  sing- 
ing the  intervals  without  the  assistance 
of  an  instrument,  just  so  long  will  his 
intonation  be  in  danger.  The  habit  of 
playing  the  melody  over  upon  a piano  and 
then  teaching  it  to  the  pupil  as  a parrot 
might  be  taught  is  decidedly  wrong. 
Such  a course  will  never  develop  a musi- 
cianly  singer.  The  faculty  of  hearing 
what  one  sees  makes  for  fine  musician- 
ship.  One  of  the  very  best  means  of 
getting  this  habit  of  picturing  musical 
tones  is  'through  the  use  of  the  syllables 
“do,  re,  mi,  fa,  so,  la,  ti,  do,  etc.,”  the 
musical  systems  of  teaching  which  have 
various  names  but  which  all  relate  to  the 
venerable  word  “solfeggio.”  One  good 
test  of  your  ability  to  sing  correctly  is  to 
sing  your  song  through  without  a piano 
with  the  correct  solfeggio  syllables  and 
then  at  the  end  ascertain  whether  you 
have  kept  strictly  on  the  key.  In  this  way 
you  may  know  whether  your  measure  of 
the  intervals  has  been  one  fashioned  upon 
the  imitation  of  an  instrument  or  whether 
you  have  made  them  yourself  through 
your  own  musical  ability. 

The  singer  should  also  keep  the  pur- 
pose of  the  song  well  in  mind.  He  should 
regard  it  as  a kind  of  story  he  has  set 
out  to  tell  to  the  audience.  He  must  see 
that  the  audience  is  interested  in  the  story 
as  well  as  in  the  tune  of  the  song  or  the 
quality  of  his  voice. 

The  singer  must  always  aim  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  not  merely 
tickle  their  ears.  Music  must  be  con- 
sidered as  soul  culture.  The  impression 
made  should  not  be  a transient  one  but 
rather  a lasting  one.  It  must  arouse  the 
inner  nature. 

The  real  artist  ' is  one  who  feels  a 
complete  command  over  all  of  the  organs 
employed  in  voice  production,  who  is  such 
a master  that  he  is  enabled  to  let  his 
voice  become  affected  by  any  thought  or 
emotion  demanded  by  the  song.  Take  the 
word  “come”  for  instance.  Consider  the 
number  of  emotions  which  might  be 
suggested  by  this  word.  If  you  were 
coaxing  a lovely  little  child  to  come  to 
you  your  tone  would  express  your  mood. 
Again  if  you  were  commanding  an  un- 
ruly dog  to  come  to  you  the  voice  would 
indicate  an  entirely  different  mood.  Dif- 
ferent physical  conditions  seem  to  sur- 
round the  throat  during  such  moods.  The 
great  singer  is  the  one  who  has  observed 
these  conditions  and  who  has  mastered 
his  power  to  cultivate  relaxation  so  that 
his  throat  becomes  the  servant  of  his 
mentality  and  his  soul.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able to  expect  a sufficient  amount  of  hard 
work  to  bring  such  a condition  about 
from  all  students  who  would  call  them- 
selves masters  of  that  noblest  of  musical 
arts,  “singing?” 


THE  FINGAL’S  CAVE  OF  THE 
SINGER. 

That  the  mouth  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  vowel  sounds  is  not  to 
be  gainsaid.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is, 
as  Albert  B.  Bach  expresses  it  in  his 
Principles  of  Singing,  “a  wonderful  spot! 
It  is  another  Fingal’s  Cave!  Just  as  the 
basaltic  columns  in  that  cave  ring  and 
sing  when  the  waves  of  the  sea  lap 
against  them,  so  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
is  not  adapted  for  resonance  only,  but  is 
also  especially  tuned,  and  in  each  definite 
form  and  position  has  a definite  pitch  of 
its  own.  According  to  the  varying  posi- 
tion of  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  and  the  tis- 
sues within  the  mouth,  we  hear,  even  in 
the  mere  whispering  of  a vowel,  sounds 
of  different  pitch.” 


Because  of  the  War 

Study  in  Europe,  in  the  centers  afford- 
ing the  desired  musical  environment,  is 
not  possible. 

New  York  City  however,  with  its  Grand 
Opera  season,  its  great  Symphony  Or- 
chestras, and  innumerable  Artist  Reci- 
tals, fulfills  the  hitherto  desired  foreign 
conditions.  To 

Voice  Students 

desirous  of  pursuing  their  studies  with- 
out interruption,  Miss  Slater  offers  for 
their  consideration,  twenty  years’  suc- 
cessful teaching  in  New  York,  following 
thorough  training  by  Vannuccini,  Ran- 
degger,  and  other  European  masters  of 
known  ability  (decorated  by  Societa 
Filarmonica  Fiorentina),  and 

Personal  Instruction 

to  each  pupil.  Address> 

M iss  Jennie  Slater, 

983  Lexington  Avenue,  at  Seventy-first  St., 
New  York  City 


TO  SINGERS : 

Mr.  Stock  specializes  in  the  field  of  Voice 
placement,. its  development  along  individual 
lines  and  in  the  study  and  performance  of 
songs,  sacred  and  secular,  that  are  suitable 
to  the  first  years  of  vocal  study. 

When  pupils  have  reached  the  point  where 
study  of  advanced  repertoire  becomes  desir- 
able they  will.be  recommended  to  instruc- 
tors who  specialize  in  this  particular  field. 
Address 

GEORGE  CHADWICK  STOCK 

Teacher  of  Singing 
Studio,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUg.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Author  of  “Guiding  Thoughts  for  Singers'* 
- SI  per  copy,  postage  prepaid 


In  New  York  This  Winter 

GEORGE  E.  SHEA 

OF  PARIS 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Voice  Development,  Style,  Repertory, 

Gesture,  Perfect  French 

171  W.  57th  St.,  (Mondays,  Thursdays) 
Phone  268  Columbus 
410  Riverside  Drive,  Phone  4597  Morningside 

The  first  American  man  to  sing  in 
Opera  in  France 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF 

Studio:  171  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BREATHING,  VOICE  PLACING.  DICTION 
ORATORIO  AND  CONCERT  COACHING! 

Conductor  of  the  University  Glee  Club,  N Y City 
Orpheus  Club  and  Eurydice  Chorus.  Philadelphia 
and  seven  other  Singing  Societies. 


WALTER  L.BOGERT 

President  of  N.Y.  State  Music  Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Member  of  Advisory,  Standards,  and  Examining 
Committees,  1914. 

Musical  Director  of  Peoples’  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 

Teacher  of  Singing 

No.  114  West  72nd  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

AUTHOR  OF 

Systematic  Voice  Training  - - Price,  $1.00 

And  other  books  on  the  voice.  Send  for  Circular. 

414-415  KIMBALL  HALL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  Vocal  Music 
ON  SALE 

Have  your  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a 
few  small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALE  during 
the  professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount 
to  be  kept:  discount  the  best  obtainable:  the  only 
responsibility  tile  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a pos- 
tal card  will  stop  the  sending  any  time.  Thousands 
of  teachers  receive  piano  music  from  us  in  this  way; 
they  say  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  8 or  10  new 
compositions  coming  along  from  time  to  time.  We 
send  piano,  vocal,  octavo,  violin  and  organ  music 
in  this  way;  any  or  all  to  responsible  persons. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO., 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertiser!. 


THE  ETUDE 


911 


Theo.  Presser  Co. 
Publications 
ssued  Nov.,  1914 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to  teachers, 
upon  request,  at  our  usual  large  professional 
discounts.  Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in 
ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS  Grade  Price 
Four  Favorites  After  Mother 
Goose,  Complete, 

J.  H.  Rogers  1 .75 

The  Stars  Are  Saying  Good 

Night  Spaulding  IV2  .25 

The  Parrot.. G.  L.  Spaulding  1%  .25 
Juvenile  March.  ..E.  Parlow  2 .25 

Youthful  Ambition, 

E.  F.  Christiani  2% 
Youthful  Yearnings, 

G.  L.  Spaulding  2 

Heller G L.  Spaulding  2 

Paganini ...  G.  L.  Spaulding  2 
Strauss.  . . .G.  L.  Spaulding  2 
The  Xylophone  Player, 

E.  F.  Christiani  3 
In  Comic  Vein, 

E.  F.  Christiani  3 
Game  of  Dominoes, 

E.  F.  Christiani  3 
Our  Young  Defenders, 

E.  F.  Christiani  3 
My  Bonnie,  Op.  1,  No.  1, 

L.  Renk  3 

Massa’s  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,  Op.  1,  No.  2, 

L.  Renk  3 

Darling  Nellie  Gray,  Op.  1, 

No.  3 L.  Renk  3 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  Op. 

1,  No.  4 L.  Renk  3 

Hail!  Columbia,  Op.  1, 

No.  5 . L.  Renk  3 

Waltz  of  the  Buds,  Op.  Ill, 

No.  1 E.  Kronke  3 

Petite  Hungarian  Dances, 

Op.  Ill,  No.  2.E.  Kronke  3 
Spring  in  Italy,  Op.  Ill, 

No.  3..* E.  Kronke  3 

Dengozo,  Maxie.E.  Nazareth  3 
Rondo  Burlesque . Fr.  Kuhlau  3 
Norwegian  Minuet,  Op.  6, 

No.  3 F.  Henriques  3 

Gavotte  Antique,  Op.  6, 

No.  2 F.  Henriques  3 

Rustic  Merry  Making, 

H.  Wildermere  3 V2 

Dance  Characteristique, 

A.  Paulsen  3% 
Arlequinade,  Op.  1070, 

A.  Sartorio  4 
Mirth  & Fancy. G.  D.  Martin  4 
By  the  Wishing  Well, 

T.  Lieurance  4 
Reverie  D ’ Armour. K.  Ralph  4 
Bagatelle,  Op.  33,  No.  1, 

Beethoven  4 
In  May,  Op.  193..  .A.  Nolck  5 
Valse  Caprice. E.  L.  Ashford  5 
Slow  Movement  Op.  28, 

L.  Beethoven  5 
Alpine  Horn...H.  Schirner  6 
The  Trout  Song,  Schubert 
Op.  32 ; Transcribed, 
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A TEACHER’S  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES. 


BY  GEORGE  CHADWICK  STOCK. 
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At  the  threshold  of  a new  season  of 
work  and  study  it  is  well  for  those  who 
teach  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  important 
fact  that  their  responsibility  to  a pupil 
does  not  end  with  the  lesson.  It  ex- 
tends over  into  the  intervening  time  be- 
tween lessons.  A pupil  should  have  the 
privilege  of  consulting  the  teacher  when 
some  troublesome  point  hinders  progress. 
A line  of  communication  between  teacher 
and  pupil  can  be  maintained  by  the  in- 
structor, reserving  some  stated  period 
during  the  week  for  consulation.  Such 
an  arrangement  with  pupils  works  to 
mutual  advantage:  the  pupil  advances 
more  rapidly  and  the  teacher  has  a clearer 
knowledge  of  what  kind  of  work  is  being 
done. 

This  plan  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  enabling  the  teacher  to  outline  with 
greater  precision  the  coming  lesson.  It 
is  the  custom  of  many  teachers  to  make 
memoranda  of  the  work  done  in  lesson 
periods.  This  is  an  excellent  scheme  for 
from  such  data  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
sounder  judgment  as  to  the  real  prog- 
ress of  a pupil  and  substantially  aids 
in  planning  subsequent  work. 

Such  attention  to  detail  repays:  many 
peculiarly  interesting  phases  bearing  upon 
instruction  are  brought  out  and  many 
vocal  problems  unfold  their  own  solution 
by  this  procedure.  The  numerous  benefits 
arising  from  this  systemized  manner  of 
carrying  on  a teaching  profession  are  in 
themselves  compensation  far  exceeding  in 
value  the  time  and  energy  that  has  been 
expended. 

Aim  always  for  what  you  feel  to  be 
the  highest  truths.  Your  pupils  will 
quickly  perceive  the  standard  you  have 
set  for  yourself  and  they  invariably  emu- 
late your  example  by  imposing  upon 
themselves  similar  responsibilities,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  in  due  time,  is  to  en- 
courage pupils  in  forming  ideals  of  their 


It  is  but  natural  that  our  American 
teachers  should  have  superior  understand- 
ing concerning  the  voices  of  young 
American  singers.  The  first  years  of 
training  should  be  with  American  teach- 
ers. They  alone  are  able  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  individual  requirements; 
they  alone  are  interested  in  preserving, 
as  most  positively  should  be  preserved,  the 
national  feeling,  tone  and  traditions. 


FOUR  HANDS 

12082 

Alumni  Reunion, 

R.  S.  Morrison  3 

.60 

PIPE  ORGAN 

11940 

The  Last  Hope, 

L.  M.  Gottschalk  4 

.50 

VOCAL 

12041 

Saviour,  Breathe  an  Evening 

Blessing.. F.  H.  Brackett  3 

.40 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES,  MIXED  VOICES 

10433 

Praised  be  the  Lord,  Op.  72, 

O.  M.  Sehoebel  3 

.15 

10434 

O Praise  the  Lord, 

R.  M.  Stul ts  3 

.15 

10435 

I Long  to  he  with  Jesus, 

T.  D.  Williams  3 

.15 

10436 

My  God,  and  Is  Thy  Table 

Spread  W.  Berwald  3 

.05 

10437 

Lead  Us,  O Father, 

P.  Douglas  Bird  3 

.15 

10438 

Seek  Ye  the  Lord, 

J.  Yarley  Roberts  3 

.1(' 

10440 

In  the  Light  of  His  Face, 

II.  Wildermere  3 

.15 

10441 

The  Cross C.  B.  Blount  3 

.15 

10442 

Shepherd  of  Tender  Youth, 

F.  II.  Brackett  3 

.10 

10443 

With  Sheathed  Swords, 

Damascus M.  Costa  4 

.08 

10444 

I Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord, 

R.  M.  Stults  3 

.15 

10446 

Peace  I Leave  With  You, 

J.  Varley  Roberts  4 

.10 

10448 

O Be  Joyful  in  the  Lord, 

C.  C.  Robinson  3 

.15 

10451 

Come  Unto  Me,  Ye  Weary, 

R.  M.  Stults  3 

.15 

10452 

Praise  the  Lord  .F.  C.  Maker, 

arr.  J.  C.  Warhurst  3 

.10 

10454 

Fight  the  Good  Fight, 

R.  M.  Stults  3 

.15 

10455 

Jesus,  Saviour,  Pilot  Me, 

C.  B.  Blount  3 

.15 

10456 

Hark!  What  Mean  Those 

Holy  Voices,  Op.  173, 

No.  3 G.  Boreh  3 

.15 

10457 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimit- 

tis  in  D R.  Kinder  3 

.15 

OCTAVO  CHORUSES,  MEN’S  VOIGTS 

10469 

On  the  Lagoons, 

F.  Mendelssohn  3 

.05 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  responsibility  of  encouraging  young 
singers  to  develop  individuality  and  in- 
itiative rests  with  the  teacher.  Singers 
under  such  stimuli  learn  to  think  and 
plan  for  themselves  and  so  become  re- 
sourceful, self-reliant  and  capable  of 
formulating  thought,  action  and  perform- 
ance. 

The  salient  features  respecting  a 
teacher’s  responsibilities  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

Devotion  to  the  art  of  teaching. 
Insistence  on  a high  standard  of 
achievement. 

Constant  effort  at  self-development 
from  all  angles,  thus  advancing  in 
vital  knowledge  and  efficiency. 
Faithful  search  for  truths  and  pre- 
senting them  in  an  attractive,  sym- 
pathetic form. 

Unremitting  watchfulness  during 
lesson  periods  for  opportunities  to 
advance  a pupil’s  progress  not  only 
in  singing,  hut  also  in  feeling,  doing 
and  thinking. 

The  young  American  teacher  of  sing- 
ing at  the  outset  of  his  professional  ca- 
reer will  do  wisely  to  adopt  some  of 
these  principles.  That  a strict  adherence 
to  these  ideas  leads  to  success  is  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  splendid  achievements 
of  American  teachers  who  followed  along 
these  lines. 

These  achievements  are  the  logical  out- 
come of  extreme  earnestness  of  purpose, 
devotion  to  work  and  study  and  thorough- 
ness in  explaining  and  applying  the  above 
principles  in  conjunction  with  a method 
of  instruction  thoroughly  fundamental, 
individualistic  and  deeply  American  in 
feeling. 


THE  ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

That  singers  of  to-day  and  yesterday 
are  pretty  much  the  same  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  impresario  Max 
Maretzek  to  William  Balfe,  the  composer 
of  the  Bohemian  Girl,  and  published  in 
Maretzek’s  book  of  memoirs  entitled 
Crotchets  and  Quavers: 

“Philosophically  considered,  it  is  a curi- 
ous fact,  my  good  Balfe,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  most  “harmonious”  profes- 
sion in  the  world  should  be,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  most  “inharmonious” 
set  of  denizens  upon  its  round  surface. 
This,  I confess  myself  unable  to  account 
for.  Reflection  has  been  spent  upon  it  in 
vain,  and  it  remains  a riddle.  Why  melody 
should  give  the  temper  so  keen  an  edge 
—why,  after  rehearsing  the  melting 
strains  of  Norma  or  singing  the  laughter- 
moving  music  of  Barbiere  the  soprano 
should  be  in  a temper  to  call  her  Mana- 
ger an  ‘idiot,’  while  the  tenor  should 
attempt  to  pull  the  nose  of  the  basso,  and 
the  barytone  should  manage  to  make  a 
diabolical  row  because  he  has  not  been 
paid  his  salary  some  two  days  before  it 
is  due,  has  always  puzzled  me.  Allow  me 
to  remind  you  of  the  witty  epigram,  made 
by  a wag  of  the  period,  on  the  quarrels 
of  the  members  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1802.  These  had  taken 
such  alarming  proportions  as  even  to  en- 
danger the  existence  of  that  noble  insti- 
tution : 

“They  have  talent  and  genius  all  must 
agree, 

Though  greatly  the  fact  is  deplored 
That  while  they’re  Professors  of  Har- 
mony 

Yet  between  them  is  no  Common 
Chord.”’ 


“ Visions  of  Sugar  Plums 
danced  through  their  heads” 

What  joys  and  thrills  you  used  to  have 
when  Santa  came  on  Christmas  Eve ! Make 
this  a happy  Christmas  for  your  youngsters 
and  yourselves — fill  their  stockings  with  toys 
and  trinkets,  and  those  tasty  confections — 

Necco  Wafers 

Glazed  Paper  Wrapper 

Hub  Wafers 

Transparent  Paper  Wrapper 

— then  watch  their  little  faces  brighten  up  on 
Christmas  morning.  Necco  and  Hub  Wafers 
couldn't  be  made  better — they’re  guaranteed  pure. 
Have  some  on  the  table  to  serve  your  friends  when 
they  call  to  see  the  kiddies’  Christmas  tree. 


THE  SINGER’S  NEED  FOR 
FRESH  AIR. 

In  his  excellent  work  entitled  The 
Principles  of  Singing,  Mr.  Albert  B.  Bach 
tells  us  how  we  can  employ  our  noses  to 
the  best  advantage.  Mr.  Bach  is  a basso 
who  has  sung  at  La  Scala,  Court  Opera1 
of  Budapest,  etc.,  the  author  of  a num- 
ber of  excellent  works.  “The  singer’s 
first  care,”  he  says,  “must  be  for  a con- 
stant and  liberal  supply  of  fresh  air  in 
the  rooms  he  occupies’,  and  still  more  at- 
tention ought  to  be  paid  by  teachers  in 
large  schools  to  constant  ventilation,  and 
to  the  liberal  supply  of  pure  and  oxy- 
genated air.  I think  we  should  devote 
as  much  attention  to  the  supply  of  good 
fresh  air  as  to  that  of  good  pure  food. 
We  continually  use  the  air  in  breathing, 
while  we  eat  and  drink  only  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  olfactory  organs  nature 
has  given  us  something  with  which  we 
may  perceive  noxious  elements  in  the  air, 
and  we  should  therefore  cultivate  our 
sense  of  smell — cultivate  it  as  much  as 
our  palate,  for  what  the  palate  is  for 
food  the  nose  is  for  the  air.” 


Singers 
Use 

Brown’s  Bronchial  A 
Troches  to  clear  and 
strengthen  the  voice. 

Public  speakers  have  de- 
pended upon 

Browns 
Bronchial  Troches 

for  over  half  a century.  This  convenienl  and  effec- 
tive remedy  will  be  found  unequalled  for  family 
use,  for  coughs,  hoarseness,  sore  throat,  bronchial 
and  asthmatic  troubles.  Safe  to  use  freely  con- 
tain no  opiates  or  harmful  drugs. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  never  in  bulk. 
Prices  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Sample  free  on  request 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  & SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


Music,  of  all  the  arts  of  culture,  was 
the  last  to  he  developed.  Its  beginning 
were  the  simple  emotions  of  joy  and  sor- 
row (Major  and  Minor).  Only  with 
the  greatest  possible  effort,  through  the 
discovery  of  the  secrets  of  harmony,  has 
man  been  able  to  cultivate  the  delicacies 
and  individual  character  of  the  art. 

Robert  Schumann. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


Prof.  I.  Hubert’s 

,,  MALVINA 

\ CREAM 

•m  is  11  safe  aid  to  a soft, clear, 
\ healthy  skin.  Used 
as  a inassitRO  it  over- 

conies  dry  ness  and  the 

tendency  to  wrinkle. 
^aIbo  taken  the  sling  and 
/.  /soreness  out  of  wind,  tun 
•.  HUD  burn. 

f'  / Send  for  testimonials.  Use 

/Illalvlnn  Lotion  and  Ielitliyol 
/Soup  with  31  ill v lu n Cream  to 
improve  your  complexion.  At 
All  druggists  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

('roam  50c.  Lotion  50c,  Hosp  25e. 
Prof.  I.  HUBERT,  Toledo 
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The  Organist’s  Work  and  Aims  in  Church  Life 


A Talk  with  Laymen  Upon  a Matter  of  Much  Present  Importance  in 
Church  Progress. 

To  be  published  in  booklet  by  the  National  Association  of  Organists  and  sold  at 
cost  to  organists  for  distribution  among  music  committees,  influential  churchmen,  etc., 
after  the  plan  suggested  at  the  last  Convention  of  the  Association  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


A SIGNIFICANT  ELEMENT  IN 
CHURCH  WORK. 

It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  $60,000,- 
000  has  been  invested  in  the  musical 
equipment  of  places  of  worship  in  the 
United  States.  The  rightful  use  of  this 
investment  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  efficiency  and  character  of  those  who 
are  engaged  to  supervise  it. 

With  a view  to  insuring  richer  spiritual 
returns  from  this  expenditure,  as  well 
as  that  of  making  the  profession  of 
church  musicianship  more  attractive  and 
more  substantial  in  its  emoluments,  to  a 
high  type  of  young  men  and  young  women 
seeking  a life  work,  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Organists  has  prepared  this  short 
presentation  of  some  of  the  aspects  of 
the  preparation  required  for  the  organ- 
ist’s work,  his  professional  obligations, 
etc.,  with  which  tire  average  church-goer 
is  usually  unfamiliar. 

A better  mutual  understanding  of  this 
very  important  branch  of  church  life  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  significant  value  in  our 
riligious  progress.  The  Association  in- 
vites music  committees  and  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  music  of  the  church  to 
read  the  following  pages  and  then  con- 
sider them  in  relation  to  the  cases  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar. 

THE  ORGANIST’S  EDUCATION. 

The  organist’s  education  and  special 
training  require  far  more  labor,  time  and 
money  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  He 
is  expected  to  be  an  educated  gentleman. 
In  many  cases  he  has  gone  through  the 
same  school,  high  school  and  collegiate 
training  as  the  physician,  the  lawyer  and 
the  clergyman.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  acquire  a technic  in  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  special  studies.  Unlike 
other  professional  men  his  training  often 
begins  in  his  childhood.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  meet  with  organists  whose  musical 
education  has  extended  over  a period  of 
eight  or  ten  years. 

One  prominent  New'  York  organist  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  his  special  training  thus  : 
Piano  Study  (X  years),  $1400.00;  Special 
Organ  Study  (3  years),  $1250.00;  Theory, 
$175. (X);  Special  Studies  (Voice,  conduct- 
ing, etc.),  $200.00;  Lectures,  Concerts,  re- 
citals, magazines,  text  books,  etc.,  $400.00; 
Music,  $500.00;  Study  abroad,  $2500.00; 
total,  $6325.00.  This  he  regardeed  as  a 
very  moderate  estimate  and  it  did  not  in- 
clude his  living  expenses  nor  his  general 
educational  expenses. 

EXPENSIVE  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  in  organ  playing  with  lead- 
ing metropolitan  masters  ranges  from 
$2.00  to  $5.00  a lesson.  In  addition  to  this, 
tlic  organist  has  often  added  an  expensive 
course  of  study  in  Kurope,  and  years  of 
profitless  "apprenticeship”  in  order  to  be- 
come proficient  in  certain  branches  of  his 
professional  work.  Moreover,  there  is 
the  cost  of  organ  music,  usually  much 


more  expensive  than  ordinary  music. 
This  expense  is  a continuous  one,  since 
many  organists  are  expected  to  supply 
four  special  numbers,  voluntaries,  offer- 
tories, etc.,  each  Sabbath.  Then  the 
organist  must  spend  time  and  money  in 
studying  the  difficult  matter  of  choir  con- 
ducting, special  church  services,  etc.  In- 
deed, any  business  man  auditing  the 
organist’s  investment  of  time,  money  and 
labor  would  readily  admit  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  a liberal  return. 

THE  ORGANIST’S  WEEK-DAY  WORK. 

The  impression  that  the  organist  merely 
goes  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  and  spends 
a comparatively  short  time  in  a1  very 
pleasant  occupation  which  brings  him  “a 
large  income”  is  altogether  erroneous. 
Entirely  apart  from  his  lengthy  special 
preparation  he  must  continue  his  work 
week  in  and  week  out  in  order  “to  keep 
up  his  technic.”  The  speaker  is  not 
obliged  to  practice  elocution  daily  in 
order  to  deliver  an  address,  but  to  the 
organist  this  daily  routine  in  acquiring 
new  material  is  absolutely  essential. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  conscientious 
organist  is  obliged  to  spend  many  hours 
during  the  week  in  rehearsals,  inspecting 
new  music,  writing  needed  letters,  super- 
vising organ  repairs,  additions,  etc. — • 
entertaining  choir  members,  engaging 
singers,  to  say  nothing  of  employing  his 
diplomatic  services  in  possible  choir  feuds 
or  placating  well-meaning  church  mem- 
bers who  demand  music  which  other 
church  members  may  abhor.  In  fact,  his 
most  important  and  time-consuming  work 
is  done  during  the  week.  His  is  by  no 
means  “merely  a Sunday  job.” 

JUSTICE  TO  THE  ORGANIST. 

The  organist  who  does  not  receive  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  active  workers 
of  the  church  is  seriously  handicapped. 
The  more  important  the  position  of  the 
organist  is  made  the  more  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  successful  in  his  work.  If 
he  is  hampered  by  lack  of  practice  facil- 
ities, if  he  is  stinted  in  his  appropriation 
for  needed  music,  if  his  consumption  of 
motor  power  (water  or  electric)  is  ques- 
tioned, the  church  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  active  interest  in  the  music  of  the 
church  begins  to  wane.  Moreover,  the 
church  will  find  that  a liberal  policy  in 
supporting  the  organist’s  work  of  train- 
ing young  men  and  young  women  to  enter 
the  profession,  allowing  them  adequate 
use  of  the  church  organ  for  practice,  will 
pay  in  the  long  run. 

THE  ORGANIST'S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

No  greater  injustice  can  be  imagined 
than  that  of  selecting  a competent,  ex- 
perienced specialist  and  then  continually 
criticizing  his  judgment  in  matters  in 
which  he  has  had  a special  training.  The 
most  successful  organists  are  those  with 
whom  the  pastor  and  the  music  committee 


co-operate  with  due  respect  to  the  mu- 
sician’s special  training. 

The  enthusiastic  organist  takes  a kind 
of  deep  personal  interest  in  his  instru- 
ment. Most  organs  represent  a large  in- 
vestment and  the  organist  in  charge 
should  be  made  responsible  for  his  instru- 
ment. In  order  to  safeguard  the  organ 
it  should  never  be  used  without  the  organ- 
ist’s permission.  A business  man  with  a 
$5,000.00  piece  of  delicate  machinery 
would  not  dream  of  letting  an  amateur 
meddle  with  it  nor  would  he  readily  con- 
sent to  have  it  touched  by  any  other  than 
the  regular  operator.  Moreover,  the 
organist’s  responsibility  naturally' enhances 
his  pride  in  his  work. 

THE  ORGANIST'S  PERQUISITES. 

There  are  certain  perquisites,  which  are 
the  outcome  of  the  need  for  special  serv- 
ices and  special  preparation,  which  should 
in  justice  be  a source  of  additional 
revenue  to  the  organist.  In  many  of  the 
large  New  York  churches  the  rule  is  made 
that  the  organist  shall  receive  his  special 
fee  for  special  services  whether  he  plays 
or  whether  the  organ  is  played  by  another. 
With  some  metropolitan  churches  the  fee 
for  musicians  taking  part  in  a wedding 
or  other  special  service  ranges  from  $25.00 
upward.  In  this  way  some  important 
church  musicians  in  New  York  earn  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  a year  through  their 
church  work,  perquisites,  teaching,  etc. 
While  this  is  admittedly  a considerable 
sum  for  a professional  man,  compare  it 
with  the  huge  fees  received  by  doctors 
and  lawyers  who  have  risen  to  the  top 
of  their  professions.  In  many  cases  these 
men  have  not  worked  any  longer  or 
harder  than  the  organist,  i More  than  this, 
the  organist  has  had  to  pay  handsomely 
for  his  special  training,  while  his  brothers 
in  other  professions  have  in  many  in- 
stances received  their  instruction  at  very 
lew  rates  in  heavily  endowed  institutions. 
The  organist  who  received  $25.00  for  play- 
ing at  a wedding  has  very  likely  spent 
quite  as  much  time,  money  and  effort  in 
learning  how,  as  has  the  great  physician 
who  receives  $1000.00  for  performing  a 
twenty  minute  operation. 

ORGAN  RECITALS. 

In  many  churches  the  organ  recital  has 
become  a regular  part  of  the  educational 
work.  More  than  this,  those  who  feel 
themselves  edified,  inspired  and  exalted 
by  music  that  bears  to  them  a divine  mes- 
sage, look  forward  to  organ  recitals  as 
services,  in  many  ways  as  helpful  as  any 
of  the  devotional  meetings  of  the  congre- 
gation. Where  regular  organ  recitals 
have  been  inaugurated  the  results  have 
been  most  salutary.  Many  organists  give 
a short  recital  before  the  regular  Sunday 
service. 

AMUSEMENT  ORGANS. 

The  unusual  interest  in  organ-playing 
has  led  not  only  to  the  installation  of  fine 
municipal  organs  such  as  those  at  Port- 
land, Me. ; Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
New  York,  etc.,  where  the  public  may 
attend  frequent  recitals  by  noted  players 
continually  retained  at  big  salaries  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  these  instruments, 
but  there  has  also  been  a great  increase 
in  the  number  of  costly  instruments  in 
hotels,  moving  picture  houses,  theatres, 
etc.  Organ  builders  report  that  these 
amusement  organs  cost  far  more  than 
the  average  church  organ  and  require 
very  skillful  players.  Accordingly  these 
men  receive  from  $1000.00  to  $5000.00  a 
year.  The  dealers  report  that  their  main 
difficulty  in  selling  these  organs  is  to  get 
players  to  operate  them.  The  demand  is 
constantly  growing  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances it  is  likely  to  become  so  great 
that  the  salaries  of  church  organists  must 
largely  increase  in  many  cases,  if  the 
church  aspires  to  retain  its  most  skillful 
performers. 


Austin  Organs 


J^ARGE  four  man- 
ual, St.  Clement’s, 
Phila.;  Large  three 
manuals  in  Arch 
Street  Presbyterian, 
Phila.,  and  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  Bryn 
Mawr,  are  among  the 
notable  Austin  instru- 
ments installed  this 
fall. 

For  other  informa- 
tion address. 


Austin  Organ  Co. 

Woodland  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Church  Organs 

Latest  Approved  Methods.  Highest 
Grade  Only. Established  1827 

Main  Office  & Works  RA0STK.^; 

Hook  & Hastings  Col  " 

BRANCHES: 

Boston,  New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Dallas 


“Most  of  the  leading  organs 
in  the  United  States  are 
operated  by  the  ‘Orgoblo’. 
Over  8,000  equipments  in 
use.  Write  for  booklet.” 

Made  in  sizes  from 
1-4  to  60  H.  P. 

The  Organ  Power  Co., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

i Winners  of  the  Gold  Medal  at  Jamestown,) 

A.  C.  FOSTER,  218  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

G.  W.  WESTERFIELD,  264  Virginia  Avenue.  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

JAMES  TOPP,  613  Steinway  Hall  Bldg.,  64  E.  Van 
Buren  St,,  Chicago,  111. 


Steere  Organs 

Pre-eminent  for  Forty-six  Years 

Built  for  churches,  schools,  theatres,  lodges, 
halls  and  homes. 

Second  hand  organs  for  sale 

Specifications  and  prices  on  request. 

J.  W.  STEERE  & SON  ORGAN  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Established  1867 


(iritutij  Arinin  l of  (Dutrrli  fRitmr 

A Training  School  for  Organists, 
Choirmasters  and  Choristers 

Headquarters,  90  Trinity  Place,  New  York 
FELIX  LAMOND,  Director 

Daily  training  in  the  Liturgy  and  Music  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  For  particulars  address  The 
Secretary^  Trinity  School  of  Church  Music, 
90 'Trinity  Place,  New  York  City. 


Pipe  Organs 

for  Churches,  Auditoriums, 
Residences 

Kimball  Pipe  Organs  are  num- 
bered amoug  the  world's  great- 
est organs.  Plana,  Estimates, 
etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 
Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 
Established  1807 
Eastern  Ofllrc  : 607  6th  At*. 
New  York 


PIPE  ORGANS 


Our  Instruments  comprise  all  features 
which  areof  real  value.  Many  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  for  specifications. 

EMMONS  HOWARD  ORGAN  CO. 
WESTFIELD,  MASS. 
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For  Nervous  Women 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  quiets 
the  nerves,  relieves  nausea  and  head- 
ache, and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 
Best  of  all  tonics  for  debility  and 
loss  of  appetite. 


HUTCHINGS 

ORGAN 

COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

Plant  at  Waltham,  Mass. 


THE  GUILMANT 
ORGAN  SCHOOL 


Dr.  William  C.  Carl 

Director 

A school  for  students 
with  serious  aims,  who 
desire  to  become  ex- 
pert organists.  New 
catalogue  ready. 


44  West  12th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


The  Hall  Organ  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

M„trrn°'  PIPE  ORGANS 

DISTINGUISHED  for  ARTISTIC  VOICING 
DIGNIFIED  AND  CHURCHLY. 


M.  P.  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

In  use  in  over  eighteen  hundred  churches  and 
institutions.  We  build  pipe  organs  of  all  sizes 
and  for  every  purpose.  Every  part  made  in 
our  own  factory  and  fully  guaranteed.  En- 
dorsed by  the  most  eminent  organists,  speci- 
fications and  estimates  on  request.  for 
catalogues  and  particulars,  address 
M.  P.  MOLLER,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


THE  ORGANIST'S  PART  IN  THE 
SERVICE. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  church  organist 
of  to-day  to  make  his  work  more  and 
more  closely  united  with  the  spiritual 
progress  of  the  congregation.  He  looks 
forward  to  a life  of  service  in  the  highest 
sense,  and  it  is  just  that  those  who  love 
music  in  the  church  should  seek  to  make 
the  profession  of  church  musicianship  one 
with  emoluments  in  keeping  with  its  ex- 
acting demands  and  lofty  aims.  The 
organist  desires  to"  feel  himself  a part  of 
the  real  life  of  the  church,  cooperating  in 
every  way  with  the  pastor  and  with  the 
policy  of'  the  church.  He  resents  being 
looked  upon  as  a church  employee  who 
merely  appears  at  the  Sunday  services  to 
act,  as  might  an  accompanist  at  a concert. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

How  significant  music  has  become  in 
the  success  of  the  modern  church  can  only 
be  estimated  by  imagining  £ musicless 
church  service.  It  is  not  that  the  organist 
has  anv  idea  of  boasting  that  the  largest 
congregation  is  where  the  best  music  is 
although  this  is  unquestionably  the  case 
in  many  instances,  but  rather  that  that 
church  service  is  most  helpful  where  the 
music  supplements  the  divine  spirit  of 
praise  emanating  from  both  pulpit  and 
pew.  The  need  for  good  music  is  broad 
and  universal.  Judging  from  all  ancient 
historical  records,  including  the  Scriptures, 
music  has  been  a part  of  the  worship  of 
man  for  unknown  ages.  “Where  words 
end,  music  begins.”  The  organist  is  proud 
of  his  service,  but  he  cannot  progress 
without  the  understanding,  friendship  and 
support  of  every  member  of  the  congre- 
gation. 


THE  PNEUMATIC  ACTION. 


BY  BERT  E.  WILLIAMS. 


Established  New  York,  1861 

St.  Louis,  1*73 

GEO.  KILGEN 

& SON 

Pipe  Organ 

Builders 

ST.  LOUIS. 

MO. 

One  of  the  most  complete  Pipe  Orgn 

n Plants  in  the  United 

States.  Best  of  References. 

-ESTEY  CHURCH  ORGANS— 

Estey  standard  maintained. 

Maximum  facilities. 

Highest  grade  of  product. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  always. 

Examine  stop  action  and  wonderful  reedless 
Oboe,  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  etc. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A 

Established  1846 


si  Bennett  Organ  Co. 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 

ROCK  ISLAND  - - ILLINOIS 

The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 


New  Organ  Music  ON  SALE 

Have  your  name  entered  for  the  receiving  of  a few 
small  packages  of  new  music  ON  SALE  during  the 
professional  season,  no  guarantee  as  to  amount  to 
be  kept;  discount  the  best  obtainable;  the  only 
responsibility  the  small  amount  of  postage;  returns 
of  unused  music  to  be  made  once  each  year;  a postal 
card  will  stop  the  sending  any  time.  Thousands  ot 
teachers  receive  piano  music  from  us  in  this  way. 
THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  many  advantages  of  the  pneumatic 
action  over  the  old  tracker  has  led  prac- 
tically all  our  builders  to  adopt  it  in 
organs  where  the  console  is  located  in  or 
near  the  case  of  the  organ.  This  system 
of  building  has  become  so  perfected  that 
an  instantaneous  response  can  be  secured 
at  a distance  of  forty  feet  from  key  to 
pipe.  Its  powers  of  lepetition  are  equally 
remarkable.  The  chief  advantage,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  touch  of  the 
key  may  be  adjusted  to  a given  pressure, 
preferably  about  five  ounces,  and  it  re- 
mains the  same,  no  matter  how  many 
couplers  may  be  added  to  the  combination. 

The  recitalist  frequently  meets  one  great 
difficulty,  and  one  which  often  prevents 
him  from  doing  his  best  work.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  keys  are  regulated  so  close 
that  the  brushing  of  a coat  or  robe  sleeve 
across  them  will  operate  the  action  and 
cause  the  pipes  to  speak.  The  writer  has 
played  a number  of  organs  in  which  the 
depression  of  a thirty-second  of  an  inch 
would  trip  the  action. 

This  sensitiveness  is  caused  by  the 
poppet  valves  at  the  ends  of  the  keys 
being  so  built  or  regulated  as  to  allow 
for  no  lost  motion.  A number  of  firms 
are  using  devices  which  permit  the  key 
to  be  depressed  at  least  one-third  before 
the  action  moves.  This  gives  the  clear- 
ness and  ease  of  operation  which  we 
expect  and  demand  of  the  piano. 

There  is  a second  evil  connected  with 
these  hair-trigger  actions;  in  staccato 
passages  one  is  likely  to  find  himself 
getting  double  tones.  When  the  key  is 
released,  the  spring  forces  it  back  to 
position,  and  on  striking  the  rest,  it  re- 
bounds a fraction  of  its  depth.  1 his  tiny 
rebound  is  enough  to  give  the  second 
tone. 

Since  this  evil  can  be  eliminated,  no 
organ  should  be  accepted  until  it  is  over- 
come. 


THE  TIME  OLD  PROBLEM  OF 
CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists  a noted  English  Organist 
made  a most  excellent  address  in  which, 
among  other  subjects,  he  discussed 
Plain-song.  He  said: 

“Something  has  been  said  by  Sir 
Walter  Parratt  and  Sir  Frederick 
Bridge  about  plain-song.  St.  Augus- 
tine found  plain-song  so  overwhelm- 
ingly emotional  that  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  safe  for  him  to  listen 
to'  it.  I am  astonished  at  St.  Augus- 
tine! There  are  two  people  who  have 
made  remarks  about  musical  matter^ 
who  show  that  the  real  difficulty  about 
congregational  and  professional  sing- 
ing was  a difficulty  1,500  years  ago. 
You  find  St.  Athanasius  taking  an 
anti-musical  line.  He  wanted  no  tunes. 

He  suspected  the  desire  of  artistic  dis- 
play in  people  who  sang  in  florid  style. 
But  another  divine,  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  who  is  supposed 
by  a good  many  modern  scholars  to 
have  written  the  Te  ■Dcum,  wrote  a 
hook  on  the  value  of  psalming,  from 
which  you  gather  that  ;t  was  rather 
doubtful  if  they  had  singing  in  church  in 
those  days.  He  argued  that  you  should 
have  it:  and  in  the  last  chapter  he  deals 
with  what  he  calls  the  problems  of  the 
congregation:  and  he  says  the  congre- 
gation ought  to  sing,  no  doubt,  but 
one  person  ought  not  to  hang  onto 
his  tune  longer  than  any  one  else,  not 
to  hurry,  or  to  shorten  the  time.  Then 
he  says,  further,  there  are  persons  who 
cannot  sing  at  all.  He  recommends 
them  to  consider  the  aesthetic  value  of 
silence.  That  is  a very  modern  state 
of  things  to  find  so  long  ago.  I think 
the  arguments  he  used  are  not  quite 
so  modern.  He  explained  that  people 
who  expressed  themselves  in  this  ob- 
trusive way  are  doing  what  is  com- 
pletely un-scriptural. 

“He  gives  two  reasons  for  that  from 
the  Prophet  Daniel,  referring  to  an 
apocryphal  book ; he  says,  The  Three 
Children  sang  in  the  furnace  with  one 
mind,’  and  that  if  you  do  the  sort  of 
thing  he  has  been  talking  about,  you 
are  not  singing  with  one  mind,  and 
that  is  wrong.  It  says  in  the  Psalms, 
‘God  rests  in  His  holy  seat.  Let  us 
sing  praises  to  Him  with  understand- 
ing,’ and  if  you  develop  your  own  views 
and  sing  independently  of  every  one 
else,  you  are  not  singing  with  under- 
standing; and  if  people  sing  at  all  they 
should  sing  with  one  mind  and  with 
understanding.  That  is  a very  good 
rule.  If  that  was  necessary  in  those 
days,  when  they  did  not  sing  in  parts, 

I am  sure  it  is  very  much  more  neces- 
sary now  when  they  do.  I think  the 
rules  this  excellent  man  was  trying  to 
enforce  upon  his  diocese  were  very 
good. 

“As  I say,  we  have  not  wholly  solved 
the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the 
aesthetic  and  the  religious  side  of  the 
service.  I am  sure,  if  either  of  those 
is  lost,  the  full  value  of  the  service 
disappears.  But  it  is  an  ancient  prob- 
lem, as  I have  said.  I have  referred 
to  cases  of  its  occurrence  1,400  years 
ago,  and  I only  hope  the  growth  of 
taste  and  instruction  will  some  day 
solve  it.  No  doubt  the  work  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists  in  devel- 
oping taste  and  interest  will  lead  to- 
ward a solution.” 

We  cannot  help  admiring  this  phrase, 
“The  aesthetic  value  of  silence!  ’ Truly 
the  congregational  problem  is  a hard 
nut  to  crack.  Possibly  we  shall  be 
fairly  within  the  limits  of  truth  if  we 
declare  it  to  be  a nut  that  never  can 
he  fully  cracked.  At  least  it  will  never 
pass  beyond  the  controversial  stage! 


For  Christmas 


Get 

Your  Boy  | 
a CORNET  I 


The  boy  with  the  cornet  ; 
hobby  is  the  boy  to  envy  j 
You  never  find  him  wondering  i 
what  to  do.  He  knows  just  where  \ 
to  turn  for  a keen  adventure.  His  j 
cornet  brightens  his  leisure  hours,  lets 
loose  his  enthusiasm,  challenges  his  skill,  makes 
for  greater  love  of  home,  for  greater  advance- 
ment in  study  and  for  a greater  interest  in  life. 

Cornet  playing  is  an  interesting  pastime,  and 
more,  a healthy  one.  Thus  in  hundreds  of 
homes,  York  cornets  are  helping  young  Ameri- 
cans to  grow  strong,  big-minded  and  skillful. 

THE  YORK  HOME  CORNET 

One  of  the  famous  line  ot  York  instruments. 
Built  especially  for  use  in  the  home  It  is  a fine 
instrument  possessing  a beautiful  quality  of 
tone— in  short  the  best  home  cornet  that  can  be 
made  But  we  not  only  guarantee  it  to  be  the 
best.  We  ’guarantee  that  when  you  buy  your 
boy  one  of  them  it  will  become  to  him  person- 
ally the  fascinating  thing  it  is  here  shown  to  be. 
One  genuine  24  carat  hobby  that  he  will  take 
into  his  life  with  interest  and  benefit. 

Six  Day  Trial— Easy  payments  if  desired 

Our  popular  purchase  plan  lets  you  examine 
the  instrument  for  six  days  in  your  own  home. 

If  you  desire  to  buy  on  the  installment  plan, 
payments  will  be  arranged  to  suit  your  conven- 
ience. Write  for  further  information  about  the 
York  Home  Cornet  and  details  of  our  SIX 
DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  We  have  some  in- 
teresting information  for  you  and  for  your  boy. 

J.  W.  York  & Sons.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

55  years  of  knowing  how  make 
York  instruments  famous  now. 


Why  Be  Satisfied 

with  less  than  the  best 

that  is  in  you  ? New 
VAUDEVILLE  THEATRES 

going  up  all  over  the  land 
demand  trained  men  and 
women  as  their  orchestra 
leaders,  and  gladly  pay 
top  salaries  to  the  com- 
petent. 

If  you  know  nothing 
about  music  don’t  buy 
this  course.  We  do  not 
teach  music  by  mail;  but 
our  course  teaches 
Vaudeville  Orchestra  Directing 

to  capable  musicians,  and  was  compiled  by  Roy  W. 
Teevin,  the  successful  \ audeville  Orchestra  Leader. 
You  don’t  need  to  be  a star  performer  to  make 
it  pay  you  the  big  money.  Are  you  ready  to  go 
after  the  leader’s  place?  Ask  us  all  about  our 
course.  We  want  you  to  know. 

Teevin’s  Correspondence  School 

Box  4,  Orpheum  Theatre  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids, Mich. 


From  Us  to  You,  at  Factory  Price 

You  SAVE  near1"  ,cm"r,”e 
the  instrument 
payments,  sele 
terms. 

Cornish 


You  SAVE  nearly  as  much  as 
the  instrument  costs.  Easy 
payments,  select  your  own 
terms. 

PIANOS 

_ & ORGANS 

are  guaranteed  lor  25  years. 
E amous  more  than  hal  f a cen- 
tury for  their  unexcelled  tone 
quality,  perfect  action  and 
durability.  Send  for  particu- 
lars ol  our  immensely  popular 

One  Year’s  Free  Trial 

offer,  the  most  liberal  ever 
made  : also,  handsomely  illus- 
trated Catalog,  showing  many  styles  to  choose  from.  Please 
mention  this  magazine,  and  write  today : a post  card  will  do. 

COniiSft  #0.  Washington,  N.  J. 


This  Catalog  Free 


Write  for 

J.  M Hanson-Bennctt  Magazine 
Agency  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Save  Magazine  Money 

Our  1915  catalog  lists  more  than 

3000  Periodicals  and  Club 
Offers.  It's  a Big  Money- 
Saver.  Send  us  your  oamo 
and  address  today. 

Wm  Mip  ol  Europe,  in  colors,  OCo 
(almost  2x3  ft.  in  size) 

I.  M.  HAN  SON-BEN  NETT 
Magazine  Agency 

223  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III 


WRITE  FOR  FIRST  1910  CATALOGUE,  Department  Y. 
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THE  ETUDE 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

ELECTRICITY 

in  your  home  you  can  not  afford  to 
be  without  the  convenience  of  the 

WALLACE 

PORTABLE 

LAMP 

Hook,  Clamp,  Rubber  Suction  Cup 
and  12  feet  of  silk  cord  included 

Stands,  hangs,  clamps  or  sticks  anywhere 
or  at  any  angle  you  put  it.  Lights  only 
the  objectyou  wish  to  illuminate.  Keeps 
your  eyes  in  shadow  and  saves  them  from 
strain. 

A Wallace  Portable  Electric  Lamp 

should  be  in  the  library,  drawing  room 
and.  parlor  of  every  home.  A great  con- 
venience in  the  office. 

IN  THE  PARLOR 

The  Wallace 

floods  the 
music  and 
keyboard 
with  light 
while  pro- 
tecting the 
p l a y e r •’  y 
eyes . Then, 
too,  the  ef- 
fect of  music 
isheightened 
when  it  is 
listened  to  in 
a dim  light, 
and  with  the 
Wallace  you 
can  playand, 
if  you  like, 
keep  all  the 
rest  of  the 
room  in 
shadow.  The 
Wallace  can 
be  made  to 
stand  or 
clamp  any- 

«•..  . . ,.  where  and 

tilted  in  any  direction  without  danger  of  its  tid- 
ping  over.  y 

IN  THE  BEDROOM 

The  Wallace  enables 
you  to  read  in  bed 
with  the  utmost 
comfort.  You  can 
clamp  it  to  the  rods 
of  a bed  or  to  the 
headboard.  It  is 
invaluable  in  sick- 
ness, as  it  makes  an 
instantly  accessible 
night  - light.  Any 
time  desired,  you  can 
snap  on  your  light 
without  getting  up. 

All  travelers  should 
carry  a Wallace  for 
reading  and  writing 
in  hotel  rooms.  It 

takes  up  little  more  room  iaagrip  than  a hairbrush 


THE  ORGAN  BUILDING  INDUS- 
TRY IN  AMERICA. 

The  first  organ  built  in  New  England, 
and  presumably  in  America,  was  made  by 
Thomas  Johnstone  of  Boston  for  Christ 
Church,  about  1752.  Up  to  that  time  or- 
gans had  been  imported,  mostly  if  not 
all  from  England.  The  imported  instru- 
ments continued  in  favor  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  though  American  built  or- 
gans steadily  gained  both  in  quality  and 
popularity.  The  Columbian  Ccntinel  pub- 
lished the  following  on  the  opening  of  a 
new  American  built  organ  in  the  New 
South  Church  in  Boston,  1817. 

“The  very  elegant  and  costly  Organ 
manufactured  at  the  Franklin  Musical 
W arehouse  in  Milk-street,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  members  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thacher  s society,  and  will  be  put  in  oper- 
ation 7 o-Morrow.  It  is  said,  by  those 
who  are  capable  of  judging  of  its  merits, 
that  this  Organ  is  inferior  only  in  power 
to  that  in  the  Stone  Chapel,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  melody  of  its  tones  it  is 
thought  to  be  equal.  This  is  a high  Eulo- 
gium  on  the  American  artist,  as  it  is  said 
the  Organ  in  the  Chapel  was  selected  by 
the  great  Handel,  after  undergoing  his’ 
severest  scrutiny,  as  one  of  very  super- 
ior make.  In  the  purchase  of  this  valu- 
able piece  of  workmanship,  the  New 
South  Society  have  risen  above  the  preju- 
dices which  have  been  suffered  too  long 
to  cramp  the  efforts  of  native  genuis,  and 
evinced  a disposition  in  the  highest  de- 
gree honorable  to  patronize  and  reward 
the  enterprizing  Artists  of  their  own 
country  in  preference  to  any  other.” 

The  noble  example  set  by  the  New 
South  Society  in  1817  has  been  followed 
throughout  the  country  to  such  good  ef- 
fect that  in  1909  the  Census  Bureau  at 
Washington  reports  that  in  that  year  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  64,111  reed 
organs  and  1,224  pipe  organs.  The  value 
of  the  reed  organs  is  estimated  at  $2,595,- 
4_9,  and  the  value  of  the  pipe  organs  at 
$2,713,587.  Thus  have  we  “patronized 
and  rewarded  the  enterprising  artists  of 
our  own  country  in  preference  to  anv 
other.” 


that  the  judicious  liberalism  above  re- 
ferred to  should  provide  so  great  a 
variety  of  musical  food  as  will  suit  and 
satisfy  the  musical  appetite  within  the 
means  of  the  instrument  as  it  now  exists. 
Nor  should  the  “milk  for  babes”  be 
despised.  The  workings  of  this  principle 
will  surely  attract  rather  than  repel,  and 
maturer  musical  strength  will  instinctively 
call  for  heartier  food. 

We  have  to  deal  with  men  as  we  find 
them,  and  tastes  vary.  A program  in- 
tended for  a miscellaneous  audience  is, 
after  all,  only  a musical  bill  of  fare. 
Real  musical  hunger  can  only  be  satis- 
fied with  solids ; but  if  we  first  quiet  the 
deep  cravings  with  roast  beef,  I know  of 
no  moral  obligation  why  we  should  not 
finish  with  ice  cream,  if  inclination  should 
point  that  way.  To  invert  the  order 
would  be  manifestly  unsound. 

To  my  mind,  then,  the  duty  of  the 
American  organist  of  to-day  is  to  be 
eclectic.  He  has  no  “call”  to  tie  himself 
up  exclusively  and  strictly  to  any  one 
particular  school ; nor,  if  he  pursues  the 
right  course,  need  his  education,  technical 
or  aesthetic,  suffer  on  this  account.  But 
he  must  justify  this  argument  by  being 
thorough  in  what  he  undertakes.  The 
skill  with  which  a thing  is  done  goes  far 
to  justify  it,  if  there  is  any  question  at 
all  about  the  matter.  Not  that  I suppose 
that  many  can  be  found,  who,  with  all 
talent  and  due  diligence,  can  equally 
excel  in  all  styles ; still  the  effect  of 
liberalism  in  this  respect  cannot  but  have 
a good  effect  upon  the  general  culture,  and 
aid  not  a little  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  great  problem,  professional 
success. 


Primary  Course  in  Ear  Training 
and  Melody  Writing 

By  BESSIE  WILLIAMS  SHERMAN 

PRICE,  35c. 

Simple  and  explicit  directions  for  training 
the  ear  and  establishing  an  understanding 
of  melody  with  a class  of  little  children — 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  a small  set 
of  Piano  studies  by  the  same  author,  “On 
the  Road  to  Toneland.” 

VV  hat  the  Montessori  method  is  in  other  branches  of 
work  with  the  child,  this  course  is  for  music — the 
child  acquires  a knowledge  of  the  scale,  intervals, 
rhythm,  accent,  cadences,  etc.,  etc.,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, just  as  he  earlier  learned  to  talk — with  no 
conscious  effort.  Confusing  technical  terms  have 
been  avoided— in  their  place  words  have  been  used 
which  are  in  keeping  with  appropriate  little  melody- 
stones  which  are  all  that  is  visible  to  the  child  of 
the  real  study  he  is  making. 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.,  Publishers 

64  E.  VAN  BUREN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


STANDARD  PIANO  DUETS 

Commencement  March,  Op.  15,  Treloar  . . . $1.00 
Let  Us  Go  For  Pleasure,  Op.  300,  Mazurette  ! $1.00 
Railroad  Galop  de  Concert,  Op.  33,  Treloar  . $1  50 

Sleighride  Galop  de  Concert,  Op.  25,  Treloar  . $100 
Tambourine  March  de  Concert,  Op.  31,  Treloar  . $1.00 
TUese  purely  American  compositions  are  used  annually  by 
thousands  of  teachers  who  prize  them  very  highly.  They  are 
just  what  you  need  for  your  next  entertainment.  For  sale  at 
all  stores.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  TRELOAR  MUSIC  00.,  Box  494A,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IN  THE  DRESSING  ROOM 

The  Wallace  can  be  clamped  to  the  frame  of  a mirror 

or  stuck  to 
the  glass  by 
its  suction 
cup..  When 
shaving  you 
can  concen- 
trate  the 
light  first  on 
one  side  of 
your  face 
and  then  on 
the  other 
side  simply 
by  twisting 
the  shade  or 
the  flexible 
neck  of  the 
lamp.  Ladies 
find  the 
Wallace  of 
great  service 
when  making 
their  toilet, 
and  for  the- 
atrical make* 
u p no  1 i g h t 
compares 
with  it. 

Send  now  for  lamp  on  10  days’  free  trial. 
If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it,  an-d 
will  promptly  refund  your  money. 


SEND  POSTAL  FOR  BOOKLET. 


E.  Wallace  Novelty  Co. 

18-20  East  41st  St.,  New  York 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGANIST  AND 
HIS  “PUBLIC.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
inaugural  lecture  of  the  Department  of 
the  Organ  in  the  College  of  Music  of 
Boston  University,  delivered  by  Dudley 
Buck.  The  lecture  is  entitled  The  In- 
fluence of  the  Organ  in  History,  and  has 
been  pubished  in  pamphlet  form: 

“The  American  student  who  would 
excel  as  an  organist,  must  first  be 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  German 
school  of  playing.  Here  alone  can  he 
gain  tlie  solid  technique  which  will  fit 
him  for  any  tasks  he  may  propose  for 
himself.  Only  from  that  mine  of  musi- 
cal wealth,  the  German  school,  especially 
as  represented  by  Bach,  can  the  suitable 
foundation-stones  for  the  desired  struc- 
ture be  derived.  But  with  this  founda- 
tion broadly  and  deeply  laid,  as  the  build- 
ing progresses  upward,  the  best  archi- 
tects may,  without  fear,  add  many  things 
that  simply  please  the  eye,  hut  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  edifice.  So  with  the 
education  of  the  organ  student;  first  the 
broad  foundation,  and  then  a judicious 
liberalism. 

His  auditors  will  always  remain  the 
great  public,  and  that  public  to  the  end 
of  time  will  never  be  so  versed  in 
musical  science  that  it  can  appreciate  the 
stricter  forms  of  organ  music.  But  very 
many  among  the  public  can  appreciate, 
or  at  least  enjoy;  and  this  number  is  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year.  I am  by  no 
means  arguing  that  the  organist  should 
avoid  these  stricter  forms  on  tin's  ac- 
count, quite  the  contrary;  but  simply 


THE  FIRST  CHANTING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  well-known  work  (but  not  too 
well  known)  • Olden  Time  Music  by 
Henry  M.  Brooks  tells  us  that  “In  old 
St.  Michael  s Church  in  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  which  was  erected  in  1714,  was 
heard  the  first  chanting  in  this  country. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Fitch  Oliver,  who  was 
rector  in  1787,  says  in  a letter  of  the 
24th.  of  December  of  that  year:  ‘As  to- 
morrow is  Christmas,  we  intend  to  intro- 
duce chanting  into  our  church,’  ‘It  was 
done,’  he  writes  afterwards,  ‘before  a very 
crowded  audience  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  and  to  general  acceptance.’ 
Mr.  Oliver  testifies  later  to  the  constant 
use  of  the  new  practice,  and  ‘believes  his 
almost  the  only  church  on  the  continent 
in  which  this  is  done.’  Some  writers 
have  claimed  that  chanting  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  1813, 
amid  turbulent'  opposition,  at  St.  George’s 
Church,  New  ’i  ork.  As  we  have  already 
shown,  this  is  a mistake;  it  was  practiced 
fully  a quarter  of  a century  earlier  in 
Massachusetts.” 


Musical  Comedies  for  Amateurs 

Catchy  music,  “natural”  dialogue,  simple  scenery  and  costumes 

“A  VIRGINIAN  ROMANCE,”  Two  acts. 

Six  men,  six  women,  chorus. 

“THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GYPSY,”  One  Act. 

Two  men,  eight  women  or  all  women. 

Sample  copy,  6c  postage. 

H.  LOREN  CLEMENTS,  15  West  36th  St.,  New  York 


Kindergarten  Serial 

Secures  and  holds  the  child’s  interest. 

Color  Bird  Scale,  Staff  Peg  Board,  Folding  Music 
Boards,  Keyboard  Diagram  and  many  other  at- 
tractive things.  Send  for  Catalog. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  & SONS 
Germantown,  - Philadelphia,  Penna. 


BUY  ENTERTAINMENTS 

From  The  House  That  Helps,”  a live  concern  which 
handles  a choice  line  of  Operettas,  Cantatas,  Action 
oongs.  Plays,  Drills,  Musical  Recitations,  etc. 

Write  about  "The  Captain  of  Plymouth,”  the  Comic 
Opera  with  a splendid  record. 

A eery  helpful  Catalog  sent  FREE 
ELDRIDGE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOUSE,  Franklin,  Ohio 


RIESLING’S  TEACHING  PIECES 


For  Plano,  are  sold  by  most  music  dealers  iu  Greater  New  York. 
Chicago,  and  other  cities,  aud  used  by  hundreds  of  piano 
teachers.  Why  not  become  acquainted  with  them?  Catalog 
contains  66  numbers.  Easy  waltzes,  polkas,  schottishes 
marches,  rondos.  1st  and  2nd  grades.  Mazurkas,  caprices! 
reveries,  romances,  transcriptions,  duets,  etc..  3rd  and  4th 
grades,  all  fingered  and  phrased.  Send  postal  and  receive  a 
32  page  Thematic  catalog,  and 

KIESLING,  Composer,  1035  Gates  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  ORGAN. 

Then  swelled  the  organ:  up  through 
choir  and  nave 

The  music  trembled  with  an  inward 
thrill 

Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur:  wave  on 
wave 

Its  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 

The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb 
it  gave, 

Then,  poising  for  a moment,  it  stood 
still. 

And  sank  and  rose  again,  to  burst  in 
spray, 

I Hat  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 

Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the 
air. 

As  the  huge  bass  kept  gathering  heavily, 

I-ike  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair. 

And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the 
low-hung  sky. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 


MISS  CAROLYN  ALCHIN 

The  Harmony  and  Ear  Training  specialist  has 
written  a text-book  of 

HARMONY 

that  will  meet  the  needs  of  every  student  who  is 
working  on  modern  lines.  The  book  contains  600 
excerpts  from  works  of  representative  composers. 

Advance  orders,  $1.00.  Alden  Publishing  Co., 
1227  S.  Hoover  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PRIMARY  MARCHES 

Easy  arrangemciits  in  march  form  of  favorite  melo- 
dies in  I-  Irst  Grade,  for  Plano  or  Organ.  Adeste  Fldells, 
Onward  Christian  Soldiers.  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee 
Rock  of  Ages,  Abide  With  Me.  Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul’ 
o,  harvest  IJe?  Hlest  Be  the  Tie  That 

».M^Fa  th  Looks  Up  to  Thee.  Work  For  the 
-Night  sComlug.  Special  Introductory  price  for  a 
short,  tjme  only.  Sc  per  copy,  any  five  for  30c  or  the 
ten  for  oOc  post  paid.  Send  for  our  free  cut  price  catalog 
of  everything  in  music.  Brehm  Bros.,  Dept  50,  Erie,  Pa 


Sample  display  of  detachable  note  characters  applied 
to  our  perforated  chart  in  "Stage’s  System.  " You  need 
this  teaching  outfit.  Write  for  particulars. 

I lie  Musical  Art  Company, 

138  E.  State  Street.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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Department  for  Violinists 

Edited  by  ROBERT  BRA1NE 


KEEPING  THE  FINGERS  DOWN. 

A correspondent  writes:  “We  are  con- 
stantly told  invariably  to  leave  the  fingers 
down  when  once  on  the  fingerboard  until 
needed.  »I  find  that  if  I do  this  in  cer- 
tain quick  passages  that  it  prevents  my 
playing  swiftly  and  smoothly.  Please  ex- 
plain if  this  would  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule;  if  I were  to  play  the  scale  starting 
on  the  G string  and  ascending  very 
swiftly,  should  I follow  the  rule,  and 
leave  all  the  fingers  down  and  lifting 
them  one  at  a time  and  setting  them  over 
on  the  next  higher  string  as  needed,  or 
when  the  last  note  on  the  G string  is 
sounded,  should  I raise  the  fingers  sim- 
ultaneously ready  to  play  on  the  next 
string  above?” 

Another  correspondent  writes  on  the 
same  subject:  “In  teaching  scales  (for 
instance  G Major)  I insist  on  every 
finger  being  kept  down  as  long  as  the 
pupil  is  on  a given  string  (in  the  ascend- 
ing scale)  but  allow  him  to  remove  the 
finger  (in  scales),  when  starting  on  the 
next  string  higher  up,  even  before  a par- 
ticular finger  (for  instance  the  fourth) 
is  required.  I do  not  always  insist  on 
fingers  being  kept  down,  if  there  is  to 
be  no  immediate  return  to  the  note  or 
notes  stopped.  Am  I wrong?’ 

TWO  CARDINAL  LAWS. 

It  is  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
violin  playing  in  the  technic  of  the  left 
hand  that  the  fingers  should  remain  on 
the  fingerboard  as  they  are  used.  Cour- 
voisier,  one  of  the  standard  authorities 
on  violin  technic  says  on  this  point : "A 
finger  should  never  be  raised  from  the 
string  unless  it  is  necessary.  This  is  an 
important  precept,  and  here  is  its  comple- 
ment; whenever  it  is  possible,  the  tone 
should  be  located  on  the  string,  and  the 
finger  applied  in  advance  of  the  bow. 
These  two  laws  are  imperative,  when  two 
tones  on  neighboring  strings  are  to  be 
slurred,  the  slur  can  be  executed  purely 
and  smoothly  only  by  retaining  the  pres- 
sure on  the  first  string  and  getting  the 
second  ready  before  the  bow  touches  the 
string.  In  all  cases,  obedience  to  these 
rules  is  important  since  purity  of  in- 
tonation, dexterity,  power  and  endurance 
are  very  materially  furthered  by  their 
practice.  Pre-application  of  the  fingers 
is  likewise  necessary  when  a lower  finger 
is  hastily  called  into  use  after  a higher 
one. 

Both  the  above  questions  show  that  the 
writers  are  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  fingers  should  remain  on  the 
G string  (or  other  lower  string)  after 
all  the  notes  on  that  string  have  been 
played. 

The  best  school  of  violin  playing 
teaches  that  the  fingers  must  be  kept 
down  on  tire  string  until  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  them  for  use  on  the  next 
higher  string.  The  following  example 
taken  from  the  very  excellent  work  by 
Hubert  Ries,  Professor  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Music  in  Berlin,  will  make 
this  plain: 


4-1 


— etc. 


In  the  above  example  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  and  second  fingers  are  re- 
leased as  soon  as  the  open  D string  is 
reached,  but  the  third  finger  is  kept  down 
on  the  G string  until  the  first  finger  is 
placed  on  the  D string  when  it  is  re- 
leased. Another  example  will  make  this 
principle  clear.  The  dash  following  the 
finger-mark  indicates  how  long  it  is  to 
be  kept  on  the  string. 


In  example  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
third  finger  remains  on  the  D string 
while  the  open  A string  is  being  played, 
and  until  the  second  finger  is  placed  on 
the  A string,  when  it  is  removed. 
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In  example  3,  the  third  finger  remains 
on  the  G string  until  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  it  to  play  the  note  G on  the  D 
string;  the  first  finger  remains  on  the 
D string  clear  through  the  passage  until 
the  last  note,  C,  is  reached.  The  third 
finger  remains  on  the  D string  from  the 
last  sixteenth  in  the  second  group,  until 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  to  play  the 
note  D in  the  last  group  of  sixteenths. 

There  are  two  fundamental  principles 
underlying  this  method  of  fingering. 
First,  if  the  fingers  are  kept  on  the 
string  until  it  is  necessary  to  raise  them, 
the  finger  will  be  in  place  when  it  is 
necessary  to  use  it  again,  and  thus  does 
not  have  to  be  replaced  upon  the  string. 
This  obviates  a great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary labor,  since  if  the  fingers  were  al- 
ways removed  after  use,  they  would  in 
many  cases  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
string  again  and  again,  which  would  be 
a sheer  waste  of  strength  and  nervous 
energy. 

The  second  and  equally  important 
reason  is  that  if  one  or  more  fingers  are 
kept  on  the  string,  they  hold  the  hand 
in  the  position,  since  they  form  an  anchor 
as  it  were,  keeping  the  hand  to  the  posi- 
tion. This,  especially  in  the  higher  posi- 
tions, is  of  immense  importance,  since 
if  the  fingers  are  constantly  removed,  the 
hand  would  inevitably  stray  from  the 
proper  position,  and  the  intonation  would 
suffer.  Much  of  the  bad,  shifty  intona- 
tion of  amateurs,  and  self-taught  or 
half-taught  violin  pupils,  comes  from  the 
neglect  of  keeping  the  fingers  down  ac- 
cording to  this  method.  Prof.  Ries  says 
of  this  principle : “In  order  to  obtain  an 
unerring  certainty  and  true  intonation  in 
the  different  positions  (shifts),  a quiet 
attitude  of  the  left  hand,  and  a timely 
keeping  down  of  the  fingers  upon  cer- 
tain notes  is  indispensable.” 


A VALUABLE  AID. 

If  our  correspondents  wish  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  this  important  matter, 
they  cannot  do  better  than  to  obtain  the 
Violin  School  (Part  2nd)  by  Hubert  Ries, 
of  which  there  is  an  American  edition 
available.  This  work  contains  exercises 
in  the  seven  positions  of  the  violin,  with 
copious  fingerings,  and  dashes  following 
the  finger-marks,  indicating  how  long 
the  fingers  are  to  be  kept  down  on  the 
strings.  Very  few  violin  schools  have 
this  valuable  feature.  Such  well  known 
violin  schools  as  those  of  Spohr  and 
Friedrich  Hermann,  have  no  dashes  ac- 
companying the  finger-marks,  and  the  be- 
ginner is  left  without  any  guide  as  to 
how  long  the  fingers  should  be  held  on 
the  string.  The  importance  of  these 
dashes  accompanying  the  fingering  is 
getting  to  be  recognized  more  and  more 
at  the  present  day,  and  some  of  the  later 
editions  of  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo  and  other 
standard  etudes,  can  now  be  obtained 
with  dashes  accompanying  the  finger- 
marks at  the  more  important  points. 

I do  not  know  of  any  principle  in  left- 
hand  tedhnic  which  is  more  universally 
neglected  by  teachers  and  pupils  than  this 
one  of  keeping  the  fingers  on  the  strings. 
There  is  so  much  for  the  teacher  to 
watch  in  violin  teaching,  that  this  very 
important  branch  is  constantly  neglected. 
We  frequently  find  violin  students  who 
are  studying  standard  concertos  who 
have  no  method  at  all  when  it  comes  to 
this  feature  of  left-hand  techflic.  Their 
intonation  cannot  fail  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. If  the  teacher  and  pupil  would 
see  to  it,  that  this  method  of  fingering 
was  rigorously  adhered  to  from  the  very 
beginning,  a vast  improvement  in  technic 
and  especially  in  intonation  would  re- 
sult. 

The  difficulty  spoken  of  by  our  first 
correspondent  that  he  cannot  play  rapidly 
and  smoothly  when  he  keeps  his  fingers 
on  the  string,  no  doubt  comes  from  the 
fact  that  his  technic  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly developed  according  to  this 
method.  If  he  would  make  a thorough 
study  of  violin  technic  according  to  the 
principles  as  outlined  above,  he  would 
find  that  he  could  play  very  much  more 
smoothly  in  rapid  passages  and  in  vastly 
better  tune. 


Superb 
Old  Violins 


Father  Time  deals  out 
tone-beauties  with  a lavish 
hand  to  the  finely  made 
violin.  All  those  listed  in  Cata- 
logue No.  3E  are  at  the  zenith  of 
their  development.  Home,  Orches- 
tra and  Solo  instruments  of  great 
value  at  small  prices. 

Catalogue  No.  2E--"Gemunder  Ait”  Violins, 
Strings,  Bows,  Cases,  etc.  Repairing 

, AUGUST  GEMUNDER  32  SONS 

' 141  WEST  42nd  STREET  - NEW  YORK 


THE  FRET  IDEA. 

An  inquirer  wishes  to  know  if  he  can 
get  a violin  which  has  frets  on  the  finger- 
board, similar  to  a mandolin  or  guitar. 
While  violins  fitted  with  these  frets  can 
be  obtained  from  the  larger  music  deal- 
ers, our  correspondent  will  make  a great 
mistake  if  he  uses  such  a violin.  It  is 
impossible  to  play  in  perfect  tune,  ac- 
cording to  the  intervals  of  the  natural 
scale,  on  an  instrument  fitted  with  frets, 
which  are  placed  according  to  the  inter- 
vals of  the  tempered  scale,  the  same  as 
is  used  in  tuning  the  piano  or  organ. 
One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  violin 
is,  that  owing  to  its  smooth  fingerboard, 
the  finger  can  be  placed  at  any  point, 
making  absolutely  correct  intonation  pos- 
sible. Then  again,  if  a string  gets  out 
of  tune  during  the  performance  of  a 
composition,  it  can  be  “fingered”  in  tune 
by  placing  the  fingers  slightly  sharp  or 
flat  on  the  string  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is  also  impossible  to  make  a smooth 
glissando  (sliding  of  the  finger  on  the 
string)  on  a violin  fitted  with  frets,  as 
can  be  perfectly  done  on  the  smooth 
fingerboard.  The  frets  also  m^tke  the 
fingerboard  of  the  violin  heavy,  making 
the  violin  tiresome  to  hold  in  the  correct 
horizontal  position.  The  vibrato  could 
not  be  well  executed  on  a violin  with 
frets,  and  there  are  many  other  objec- 
tions. 


Good  Violin  Strings 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES 
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I THEO.  PRESSER  CO.  | 

l ETUDE  1 

f VIOLIN  STRINGS  | 

i PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  E 

• PURITY  OF  TONE 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABttm  “ 
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THE  strings  arc  of  a very  superior 
grade,  both  as  regards  tone  and 
durability,  and  no  violin  player  should 
be  obliged  to  put  up  with  ordinary 
strings  as  long  as  the  ETUDE  brand 
is  on  the  market.  The  E strings  are 
in  three  lengths  (making  three  in- 
dividual strings)  and  the  A’s  and  D’s 
are  each  two  lengths.  The  G string  is 
an  exceptional  bargain.  Any  of  the 
above  (all  25  cent  values)  may  be  had 
for  introduction  purposes  for  15  cents 
each — or  a full  bundle  of  30  strings, 
E,  A or  D,  for  33.00. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advortiaora 
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WHY  ARE  THE 

KREUZINGER  violins 

BECAUSE  they  combine  the  rich,  sparkling  tone  of  the  great 
Italian  Masters,  together  with  tremendous  power. 

Constructed  in  a most  artistic  manner  of  beautifully  and  carefully 
chosen  old  wood. 

They  are  as  responsive  the  moment  they  are  finished  as  the  finest  old  Cre- 
monese  is  to-day,  and  they  continue  to  improve  month  after  month. 
You  want  a Kreuzinger  Violin,  as  the  Violin  you  have  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
We  will  allow  you  all  your  Violin  is  worth  toward  the  purchase  of  a Kreuzinger 
Violin  and  will  also  allow  the  remainder  to  be  paid  on  the  instalment  plan. 

CORDE  DE  LUXE  Th'  ■iSi.^lin  E' 

15  cents  Each,  $1.50  Per  Dozen  each  string  represents  4 full  lengths 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Violins,  Strings  and  Music 


Musicians  Supply  Co. 


60  LAGRANGE 


sT  Boston?  Mass. 


Paganini’s  Tone  Ameliorant 

~~J  'f  BOW-HAIR  preparation  that 
y~- is  much  superior  to  rosin  be- 
cause it  produces  tone  by  ad- 
hesion instead  of  friction — produces  a 
pure,  full,  clear  and  beautiful  tone,  no 
matter  whether  the  weather  is  dry  or 
damp,  hot  or  cold.  It  does  away  with 
all  whistling  of  the  strings,  grating 

and  scratchy  sounds;  preserves  and  lengthens  the  life  of  the  bow-hair 
and  strings. 

Paganini’s  Tone  Ameliorant  will  last  five  times  as  long  as  any  ordi- 
nary rosin  preparation,  so  that  it  is  really  cheaper,  besides  giving  you 
better  results.  It  is  put  up  in  two  sizes,  the  large  size  in  the  unique, 
convenient  container  illustrated  above  for  $1.00  and  the  standard  size 
illustrated  below  for  50  cents.  Our  guaranty  of  satisfaction  is  most  lib- 
eral. Try  it  ten  days  and  if  you’re  not  pleased,  return  it  and  get  your 
money  back.  Send  us  your  order  direct  with  your 
dealer’s  name,  if  you  can’t  get  it  near  by. 


Ameliorant  Mfg.  Co. 

1G8  North  Cedar  St.,  Owatonna,  Minnesota. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  SONGS 


Special  j9c 


A Welcome  To  Santa  Claus  - Luken-Krieger.  Price, 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  no  song  will  afford  the  child  greater  pleasure. 

Hark!  The  Merry  Christmas  Bells  - Luken-Krieger.  ^ecce‘al  19c 

Written  in  a cheerful,  rollicking  strain,  beautifully  illustrating  the  Christ- 
mas Spirit.  Suitable  for  children,  home  or  entertainments. 

Christmas  Day  Is  Here  Again  - Luken-Krieger.  |?fccj,aI  15c 

A delightful  song  for  children,  who  would  like  to  have  Christmas  come 
every  day. 

That  Glorious  Morn  - - Luken-Krieger.  p^ece,al  23c 

I his  splendid  Christmas  song  abounds  in  glorious  praise  to  the  new-born 
King,  the  music,  although  classic  and  dignified,  is  very  pleasing  and  tuneful. 

Song  That  The  Angels  Sang  - Hoffman-Forrest.  |^cce\al  27c 


A fine  song  for  Medium  Voice,  with  Violin  Obligato, 
for  the  home  or  concert. 


A splendid  number 


We  will  mail  any  of  the  above  songs  at  the  special  price  mentioned. 

On  re-orders,  mention  this  offer  to  obtain  rate. 

THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  CO.,  8°ncriannatlaoch  Po! 


Beginners’  Pipe  Organ  Book 

By  GEO.  E.  WHITING  Price,  $1.00 

I his  volume  is  destined  to  become  a standard  technical  and  practical  oipe  organ  instructor  ever  pub- 
lished. It  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year  s instruction  on  the  pianoforte.  T he  exercises  progress  by  easy 
stages  through  the  keys,  lending  from  the  very  beginning  to  develop  the  true  organ  style.  Pedaling  is  treated 


in  a clear  and  exhaust i 
elementary  organ  works,  (i 
laiJ  f-  r practical  church  plaj 
All  necessary  instruction 
used  to  good  advantage  for  s< 


ner.  I here  are  no  dry  exe-  ises  or  studies  such  as  arc  to  be  found  in  many 
riuine  musicianship  is  developed  from  the  very  beginning  and  a foundation  is 


' are  given  in  a plain  and  conci: 
lf-instruct  ion. 


nanner,  and,  if  necessary,  the  book  may  be 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


There  is  only  one  excuse  for  using  a 
violin  with  frets,  and  that  is  in  the  case 
of  a violin  student  who  has  a hopelessly 
faulty  ear,  and  cannot  learn  to  place  his 
fingers  at  the  correct  position  on  the 
strings.  Such  a pupil,  though,  could 
never  accomplish  much  even  with  a violin 
fitted  with  frets,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  take  another  instrument,  such 
as  the  piano  or  organ,  where  the  intona- 
tion does  not  depend  upon  the  performer. 

A New  York  daily  paper  recently  con- 
tained an  account  of  a wonderful  ( ?) 
invention  by  a violin  teacher  in  Europe 
which  consists  of  a chart,  marked  with 
lines,  indicating  where  the  fingers  should 
be  placed  on  the  fingerboard,  and  with 
letters  giving  the  names  of  the  note's. 
This  was  to  be  pasted  on  the  finger- 
board of  the  violin  fo  assist  the  begin- 
ner. The  idea  of  pasting  such  a chart 
on  the  fingerboard  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Such  charts  can  be  obtained  from  any 
music  dealer,  or  can  be  taken  from  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Violin  and  How  to 
Master  It,  a little  work  by  Honeyman. 

Such  a chart  pasted  on  the  fingerboard 
might  be  of  some  slight  value  to  a 
student  trying  to  learn  without  a teacher, 
or  of  some  theoretical  value  to  almost 
any  beginner,  but  the  better  class  of 
teachers  do  not  use  these  aids,  because 
they  are  unnecessary.  The  ear  must  be 
the  sole  guide  as  to  the  point  on  the 
string  where  the  finger  must  be  placed, 
and  a student  of  any  talent  soon  learns 
to  place  his  fingers  at  the  proper  points. 
Those  who  cannot  learn  this  had  best 
let  the  violin  alone.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  violin  student  could  not  be  con- 
tinually taking  his  eyes  from  the  music 
to  look  down  at  his  fingers  to  see  if 
they  were  on  the  right  lines  as  indicated 
by  the  chart. 

Many  other  schemes,  such  as  slight 
ridges,  lines  painted  on  the  fingerboard, 
small  inlaid  dots,  etc.,  have  been  used. 

All  these  things  are  of  very  little  use 
except  possibly  from  a theoretical  stand- 
point, since  the  pupil  must  by  long  prac- 
tice acquire  the  instinct  for  putting  his 
fingers  in  the  proper  places,  and  the  ear 
is  the  only  guide  for  this. 


AGE  PLUS— 

On  every  side  we  hear  that  a violin 
will  improve  with  age.  This  is  true 
under  certain  conditions,  vis. : the  instru- 
ment must  he  a good  one  to  begin  with, 
and  must  have  proper  care  and  attention. 

A violin  loses  in  resonance  if  left  for 
weeks  and  months  unstrung  and  unused. 

A violin  loses  in  responsiveness  if  its 
pitch  is  constantly  changed  from  low  to 
high,  or  from  the  pitch  of  one  piano  to 
that  of  another. 

These  two  statements  are  readily 
proved. 

If  there’s  one  thing  a violin  has  in 
abundance  it  is  “spring  action”  in  its 
wood  fibres.  A good  violin  has  a top 
plate  that  is  extremely  elastic  and  re- 
sponsive. It  is  so  fashioned  that  it  will 
respond  nobly  to  very  slight  tremors  of 
the  strings. 

Leave  this  fine  violin  unstrung,  or  un- 
used and  out  of  tune,  the  woods,  fol- 
lowing the  natural  tendency  of  all  woods 
to  spring  back  to  “normal”  position  after 
being  disturbed,  will  soon  have  a tend- 
ency to  balk  at  being  tuned  up  or  even 
fo  staying  in  tune. 

To  keep  your  violin  always  in  the  pink 
of  condition,  always  keep  it  tuned  up 
to  whatever  pitch  you  usually  play  it  at. 
Don't  let  it  “go  down,”  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Never  mind  if  a string 
breaks  from  being  held  up  to  pitch  for 
days  at  a time.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
new  strings  occasionally  than  to  buy  a 
new  instrument  occasionally. 

Keep  the  fingerboard  clean.  Wipe  it, 


beneath  the  strings,  occasionally,  with  a 
dry  cloth— preferably  a woolen  cloth,  or 
a silken  one. 

Clean  rosin-dust  from  around  bridge. 
It  eats  varnish. 

Never  let  anyone  play  your  violin  but 
yourself.  Don’t  forget  the  natural 
tendency  of  woods  to  assume  “normal” 
position.  Your  violin,  accustomed  as  it 
is  to  your  weight  of  fingering  and  bow- 
settles  to  your  normal ; a heavier 
or  lighter  hand  destroys  the  “normal” 
position,  thus  robbing  the  instrument  of 
its  power  to  respond  to  your  individual 
touch. 

The  same  pitch  at  all  times;  the  same 
player  at  all  times.  These  two  are  es- 
sentials if  your  violin  is  to  improve  with 

age. 

Any  change  of  the  stress  exerted  by 
strings — such  as  changing  from  high  to 
low,  or  caused  by  a “heavy  fingered” 
player  using  your  instrument,  may  be 
said  to  stampede  the  wood  fibres. 

These  fibres  are  important.  Some 
violin  makers  count  the  number  to  the 
inch,  and  won’t  use  a board  for  a top 
unless  it  has  a certain  number  to  the 
inch.  These  become  more  highly  sensi- 
tive year  after  year — providing  the  wood 
is  good  and  well  seasoned.  The  moment 
you  alter  the  “tension”- — either  at  the  peg 
box  or  on  the  fingerboard,  the  harmony 
of  action  that  has  come  to  exist  in  the 
fibres  and  molecules  of  the  wood  is  dis- 
turbed, if  not  destroyed. 

Drop  your  watch  on  the  floor,  and  you 
“break”  the  hair-  or  main-spring. 

Drop  greater  pressure  on  your  instru- 
ment than  it  is  accustomed  and  “set” 
to,  and  the  same  sort  of  result  occurs. 

Strings,  too,  equalize  themselves  to 
your  touch. 

Keep  your  violin  case  locked  and  carry 
the  key  in  your  pocket.  Then  you  can 
be  fairly  certain  no  one  will  tamper  with 
it  in  your  absence. — F.  F.  in  The  Violin 
World. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A FINE  TONE. 

The  most  important  element  of  suc- 
cess for  the  violinist  is  the  acquirement; 
of  a fine  tone.  No  amount  of  brilliant 
technic  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
tone,  because  the  effect  of  a bad  tone 
on  the  ear  will  always  he  fundamentally 
bad.  The  audience  will  be  far  more 
pleased  with  a simple  melody  played 
with  a refined  and  lovely  tone  than  it 
would  be  with  a lot  of  technical  fire- 
works and  rapid  passage  work  with  a 
radically  had  tone.  It  is  the  same  in 
singing;  the  natural  fine  tone  quality 
must  be  there;  the  singer  with  a poor 
voice  gives  no  pleasure  and  makes  no 
effect,  no  matter  what  technical  difficul- 
ties he  surmounts. 

This  being  so,  it  is  extraordinary  how 
little  attention  violin  students  pay  to  tone 
production,  pure  and  simple.  The  secret 
of  the  acquirement  of  a fine  tone  is 
much  practice  on  long  tones,  with  and 
without  the  swell,  counting  from  eight 
to  thirty,  or  even  more,  while  the  bow 
is  being  drawn  on  one  tone.  This  work 
should  be  done  from  memory  so  that  a 
close  watch  can  be  kept  on  the  bowing, 
that  it  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  bridge, 
and  that  the  bow  is  being  drawn  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  bridge  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  applied  to  the  stick 
of  the  bow.  This  work  can  be  done  on 
scales  as  well  as  on  anything.  It  is 
tedious  and  for  this  reason  many  violin 
students  shirk  it.  Even  a quarter  of  an 
hour  a day  intelligently  applied  to  work 
of  this  kind  will  have  a wonderful  effect 
as  the  years  go  on.  This  slow  practice 
should  be  done  by  the  clock,  for  as  it 
is  tiresome,  five  minutes  seems  like  fifteen 
and  ten  minutes  like  thirty. 
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A STORY  OF  VIEUXTEMPS  AND 
WIENIAWSKI. 

One  of  the  best  known  solo  pieces  for 
the  violin  is  the  Ballade  and  Polonaise, 
Op.  38,  by  Vieuxtemps.  An  interesting 
story  is  in  circulation  in  Europe,  and 
believed  by  many  violinists,  that  this 
beautiful  piece  was  really  written  by 
Wieniawski,  and  not  by  Vieuxtemps. 
The  story  goes  that  Wieniawski,  who  had 
a great  passion  for  gambling,  was  playing 
cards  with  Vieuxtemps  one  day,  and  lost 
everything  he  had.  He  was  about  to 
rise  from  the  table,  when  Vieuxtemps 
said : “No,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end 
of  your  resources.”  “What  have  I left? 
said  the  famous  Polish  violinist,  I have 
lost  all  my  money  and  my  violin.  I have 
nothing  left.” 

“Yes,  you  have,”  said  Vieuxtemps, 
“suppose  you  put  up  that  new  composi- 
tion of  yours  you  showed  me  this  morning 
against  my  300  francs,  and  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  you  will  give  it  to 
me  if  you  lose,  and  allow  me  to  publish 
it,  and  claim  it  as  my  own.’ 

“Done,”  said  Wieniawski,  “I  feel  that 
my  luck  will  change,  and  I will  win  back 
everything  I have  lost.” 

The  game  continued,  but  Wieniawski 
lost  again,  and  he  handed  over  the  new 
composition  (the  famous  Ballade  and 
Polonaise)  with  a sigh.  \ ieuxtemps 
thereupon  changed  a few  measures  of 
the  composition,  wrote  a few  alterations 
into  the  accompaniment,  and  then  pub- 
lished the  piece  as  his  own.  It  became 
immediately  popular,  and  has  held  its 
place  in  the  repertoire  of  every  concert 
violinist  ever  since. 

Whether  this  story  is  true  or  not  no 
one  will  probably  ever  know,  but  many 
violinists  believe  it  because  they  think 
they  see  undeniable  evidences  of  Wieni- 
awski’s  style  in  the  composition,  and  also 
claim  that  it  is  very  different  from  most 
of  Vieuxtemps’  works. 


Violin  Technic  Simplified,  Based  upon 
Mental  Control  and  Change  of  Positions. 
By  Leo  C.  Bryant.  Published  by  M.  Wit- 
mark  & Sons,  New  York,  Price  75  cts. 

The  acquirement  of  a large  technic  in 
violin  playing  will  always  require  great 
labor,  yet  the  time  required  to  obtain  this 
technic  can  be  much  reduced  if  the  prac- 
tice be  done  in  a concentrated,  scientific 
manner.  Mr.  Bryant,  who  is  a pupil  of 
Goby  Eberhardt,  the  well-known  violinist 
and  writer  of  violin  works,  has  given  us 
many  of  these  “short  cuts”  to  violin 
technic,  in  his  work,  which  is  highly 
scientific,  and  of  great  value  to-  violin 
teachers,  students,  and  violinists  generally. 

The  work  contains  useful  physical 
drills,  and  much  excellent  material  for 
learning  the  positions.  The  author  ad- 
vises pasting  a chart  on  the  fingerboard 
of  the  violin,  so  that  the  eye  may  aid 
the  finger  in  sweeping  up  to  any  required 
point,  and  the  pupil  thus  acquire  accuracy 
in  shifting.  He  requires  that  the  exer- 
cises in  the  work  shall  be  practiced,  first, 
with  the  violin  held  under  the  right  arm 
in  a position  similar  to  that  of  holding 
the  guitar,  then  with  the  instrument  in 
proper  playing  position  under  the  chin, 
and  lastly  with  the  bow. 

The  writer  calls  his  work  “a  new  sys- 
tem for  perfecting  intonation,”  and  the 
work  is  designed  principally  to  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  a correct  left  hand 
technic.  The  exercises  would  have  to  be 
studied,  by  younger  pupils  at  least,  under 
the  direction  of  a teacher  with  a perfect 
understanding  of  the  method. 


Answers  to  Violin  Correspondents 

A r.  H — 1.  The  length  of  the  bow  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  your  arm. 
Children  require  short  bows  from  one-eighth 
to  three-quarter  size.  The  majority  of  adults 
use  full  size  bows.  Violinists  who  are  very 
large,  six  feet  and  over  in  height,  and  with 
verv  long  arms  often  have  extra  long  bows 
made  for  them.  Ole  Bull,  the  Norwegian 
violinist,  used  a bow  two  inches  or  more 
longer  than  the  regulation  full  size  bow. 

2.  No  exact  rule,  expressed  in  fractions  of 
an  inch,  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  tight 
the  hair  of  the  bow  should  be,  since  it 
depends  so  largely  on  the  stiffness  of  the 
stick  A bow  with  a very  limber  stick  must 
naturally  be  screwed  up  much  farther  than 
one  with  a very  stiff  stick.  The  ^best  rule 
to  go  by  is  to  screw  up  the  bow  ,iust  tight 
enough  'so  that  the  stick  of  the  bow  will 
not  grate  on  the  string,  when  pressure  is 
applied  in  forte  passages.  The  majority  of 
students  and  amateurs  play  with  their  bows 
too  tight.  If  the  bow  is  too  tight  it  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  a fine,  large,  even  tone  and 
It  is  also  difficult  to  produce  a good  staccato 
as  well  as  the  spiccato,  tremolo,  spring  bow- 
ing, etc.,  with  good  effect. 

s.  S. — It  is  usually  considered  that 
there  are  seven  regular  positions  in  violin 
playing.  Manv  passages  however,  are  played 
above  the  seventh  position,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  such  notes  should  not  be 
considered  to  be  in  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  etc., 
positions. 

2.  The  tones  occurring  above  the  seventh 
position  are  not  considered  as  extensions  of 
the  7th  position  unless  they  can  be_  reached 
while  the  hand  remains  in  that  position. 

L M.  T. — The  maker  whose  violin  you 
describe,  does  not  rank  among  the  great 
violin  makers  of  France,  such  as  Lupot, 
Villaume,  Boquay,  and  others,  home  of  his 
violins  however,  have  a good  tone,  but  what- 
ever value  they  possess,  comes  from  their 
value  as  musical  instruments  and  they  have 
no  added  value  on  account  of  the  maker  s 
name. 

W.  c M. — It  would  require  a good  sized 
volume  to  convey  the  information  you  require 
about  the  great  violin  makers  and  their 
violins.  However  there  are  many  excellent 
works  on  the  subject  such  as:  Violin,  famous 
Makers  and  their  Imitators,  by  Hart:  Violin 
Makers,  Stainer ; Old  Violin  Makers  and 
Their  Labels,  Clarke;  Cremona  (An  account 
of  Italian  violin  makers  and  their  Instru- 
ments) (Herman  text)  Wicderheitmann ; 
How  to  teil  the  Nationality  of  Old  Violins, 
Balfour:  Old  Violins,  Haweis.  If  you  have 
access  to  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music,  you 
will  find  extended  articles  on  the  famous 
violin  makers  and  their  violins,  profusely 
illustrated  under  the  heading  of  the  various 
makers.  , , , 

Your  letter  states  that  you  would  like  to 
learn  to  distinguish  the  various  models.  If 
by  this  you  mean  simply  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  various  models,  you  could 
learn  to  do  this  through  the  pictures,  and 
diagrams  published  in  the  works  mentioned 
above.  If  however  you  mean  that  you  wish 
to  learn  to  distinguish  genuine  old  violins, 
from  imitations  you  would  lie  unable  to  get 
this  knowledge  from  books  alone.  To  become 
an  expert  judge  of  violins,  years  of  study  and 
experience  and  the  handling  of  large  numbers 
of  genuine  old  violins  is  necessary.  Even 
well  known  experts  often  go  wrong  in  their 
opinions.  There  is  only  a limited  number 
of  really  competent  experts  in  the  whole 
world — men  who  are  able  to  give  an  author- 
itative opinion  in  difficult  cases. 

G.  B. — In  bowing,  the  stick  of  the  bow 
should  be  inclined  away  from  the  performer 
that  is  toward  the  fingerboard,  and  not  to 
ward  the  bridge  as  many  inexperienced  violin 
pupils  bow.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
during  very  soft  passages  only  the  edge  of 
the  hair  is  used.  As  the  pressure  increases, 
and  more  of  the  hair  is  brought  to  bear  on 
when  it  is  desired  to  use  louder  tones,  more 
the  string.  A strong  pressure  on  the  stick 
of  the  bow  brings  the  entire  surface  of  the 
hair  to  bear  on  the  string.  The  varying 
number  of  hairs  which  take  hold  of  the 
string,  according  to  the  pressure,  is  of  great 
assistance  to  the  violinist  in  producing  all 
gradations  of  piano  and  forte,  and  in  pro- 
ducing tones  of  different  quality. 

Pianist— Even  at  25  years  of  age,  consid 
ering  the  experience  you  have  in  piano 
playing,  you  could  no  doubt t make  consider- 
able progress  in  violin  playing.  Just  ho'w 
much  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Very  few 
students  commencing  the  violin  between 
twenty  and  thirty  ever  acquire  a really  large 
technic,  although  occasionally  one  Is  met 
with.  There  are  several  concert  violinists  in 
Europe  who  commenced  as  late  as  25  years 
of  age,  so  you  see  the  thing  is  not  impossible. 
However,  a correct  position,  good  bowing, 
and  good  left  hand  finger  action  is  very 
difficult  to  attain  in  adult  years.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side  vou  had  best  keep  up  your 
piano  practice.  If  you  love  the  violin  how- 
ever. vou  might  make  a start,  practicing 
what  time  vou  could  spare  from  your  piano 
practice.  You  could  tell,  or  your  teachci 
could  tell,  in  a few  months  what  degree  of 
proficiency  you  were  likely  to  attain.  tne 
time  you  gave  to  the  violin  would  not  be 
lost  liv  anv  means,  even  if  vou  never  made 
anything  of  it.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  every 
pianist  studying  for  the  profession,  should 
give  a certain  amount  of  study  to  singing, 
and  to  some  string  instrument  He  will 
learn  much  in  this  wav  that  will  help  him 
in  piano  playing.  Harold  Bauer  the  eminent 
pianist,  was  originally  a violinist,  ann  it 
was  almost  bv  chance  that  lie  took  up  piano 
plaving.  Ills  knowledge  of  violin  playing  has 
been  an  enormous  assistance  to  him  in  per- 
fecting his  style  In  piano  playing. 


LATE  WORKS 
SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Who  doesn’t  value  a new  book  at  Christmas?  Look  on  your 
own  library  shelves  and  see  your  own  dear  book  friends  of  many 
happy  hours— some  perhaps  a quarter  of  a century  old.  The  best 
of  all  are  the  gift  books— memories  of  real  friendships.  Books 
carry  the  donor’s  Christmas  spirit  longer  than  any  othei  gdt. 


EUROPEAN  REMINIS- 
CENCES 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE, 

40  cents,  Postpaid 

Mr.  Elson’s  trip  through  musical 
Europe  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  in  all  musical  literature.  Entirely 
apart  from  the  large  amount  of  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information  which  the 
book  contains  regarding  musical  affairs 
and  famous  composers  of  the  time,  there 
are  many  pages  full  of  the  most  delight- 
ful humor  imaginable.  Indeed,  Mark 
Twain  at  his  best  has  hardly  excelled 
some  of  the  very  laugh-provoking  things 
in  this  book.  By  bringing  this  work 
out  in  paper  cover  we  are  able  to  offer 
it  at  a price  which  makes  it  very  attrac- 
tive to  Christmas  buyers. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE 
MUSIC  TEACHER 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.50 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE, 
$1.00,  Postpaid 

Thomas  Tapper’s  latest  and  most 
helpful  book  deals  with  the  movement 
for  a more  thorough  education  of  the 
music  teacher  which  is  national  in  its 
scope.  The  main  point  of  Mr.  Tapper’s 
new  and  interesting  work  is  to  show 
what  the  teacher  must  know  to  achieve 
the  widest  success  and  then  how  this 
knowledge  and  proficiency  may  be  at- 
tained. The  captions  make  clear  the 
great  value  of  this  work:  224  pages; 
handsomely  bound. 

Fundamental  Requisites  Music  Teaching  as  Service 

Equipment  and  Success  Pedagogy 

Music  in  the  Home  Community  Music 

Public  School  Music  Efficiency 

The  Basis  of  Music  Memory  Teaching  Material 


Great  Pianists  on  Piano  Playing 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.50 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.00,  Postpaid 

A series  of  personal  conferences  with  our  most  distinguished  virtuosos 

Busoni,  Godowsky,  de  Pachmann,  Bauer,  Carreno,  Scharwenka,  Rachmaninoff, 
Goodson,  Zeisler,  Bachaus,  Sauer  and  others  are  represented  in  three  hundred  pages 
of  valuable  ideas  upon  Technic,  Interpretation,  Expression  and  Style,  Fine  por- 
traits and  biographies  of  all  pianists  included.  Although  assigned  for  ^dividual 
reading  it  was  introduced  at  once  by  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  in  his  classes  at  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Musical  Art  and  by  Miss  Mary  Venables  at  the  Cincinnati  College 
of  Music.  __ 

Standard  History  of  Music 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.25 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.00,  Postpaid 


A First  History  tor  Students  at  All  Ages 

A complete,  concise,  understandable  series  of  forty  story-lessons. 


Abun- 
dantly illustrated.  Self-pronouncing.  Handsomely  bound.  I p-to-date.  1 his  book 
is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  History  classes  and  clubs  from  coast  to  coast  and  has 
been  the  means  of  a broadspread  revival  in  general  musical  interest  wherever  intro 
duced.  Let  us  help  you  start  a History  Club  through  a very  successful  plan  which 
has  helped  others.  

Old  Fogy 

(HIS  OPINIONS  AND  GROTESQUES) 

Introduction  by  JAMES  HUNEKER 

REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.00 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE, 
67  cents,  Postpaid 

A collection  of  exceptionally  original 
critical  observations,  written  anony- 
mously by  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
musical  writers  of  the  day,  and  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  James  Huneker. 
The  ever  present  wit,  coupled  with  wise 
judgments,  and  scintillating  epigrams, 
make  it  very  acceptable  as  a Christmas 
gift.  Especially  attractive  binding. 


Master  Lessons 
in  Pianoforte  Playing 

By  E.  M.  BOWMAN 

REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.00 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE, 
67  cents,  Postpaid 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists 
of  a series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of 
“Lettersfrom  a Musician  to  his  Nephew,” 
giving  the  essentials  of  a course  of  study 
in  artistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps, 
short  cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the 
artist,  the  parent  and  the  educator. 
This  work  contains  splendid  new  ideas. 


Richard  Wagner — His  Life  and  Works 

By  A.  JULLIEN  REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.75 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.00,  Postpaid 

A notable  biography  of  the  most  significant  musician  of  the  last  cenlury.  1 1 he 
interest  in  a great  novel,  a great  play,  or  a great  life  is  in  the  struggle.  lie 
stronger  the  struggle  the  greater  the  interest.  No  musician  ever  struggled  harder 
or  triumphed  more  gloriously  than  Richard  Wagner.  The  story  ol his  fight ^and 
his  victories  is  told  very  graphically  in  this  interesting  work  It  w.U  prove  a 
most  stimulating  and  appropriate  musical  gift.  Copiously  illustrated. 

Additional  Holiday  Offers  on  pages  854  and  919  to  924. 
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SANTA  CLAUS’  VISIT. 


Miss  Marsh  was  sitting  in  her  studio 
one  white  snowy  evening  just  a week  be- 
fore Christmas.  The  lights  were  turned 
low  and  the  shadows,  sent  out  hv  the  low 
grate  fire,  were  racing  up  and  down  the 
walls,  keeping  pace  with  Miss  Marsh’s 
thoughts.  Sometimes  they  traveled  up  to 
the  ceiling  then  again  they  sank  to  the 
floor. 

Miss  Marsh  looked  up  and  smiled  at 
them.  “Dear  firelight  shadows,”  she 
thought,  “you  seem  to  be  my  thought  bar- 
ometer to-night.  When  I think  of  Jessie 
and  Katie  and  Mabel  you  sink  downward 
and  with  James,  Louise,  Harry  and  Ethel 
you  fly  skyward.”  "Hi ! Hi !”  said  a big 
bass  voice  close  to  her  elbow ; it  was  a 
kind  of  second  cousin  twice  removed  from 
a basso  cantate  voice.  “Hi !”  it  said 
again.  ou  are  dreaming  so  loud  I can 
hear  it.”  Miss  Marsh  looked  up  smiling- 
ly ; she  was  not  at  all  startled  because  she 
knew  exactly  who  was  standing  there. 

PROMPT  SANTA  CLAUS. 

She  had  made  the  appointment  a month 
before  to  meet  this  gentleman  who  stood 
there  now,  all  tufted  over  with  cotton, 
whose  merry  eyes  twinkled  above  two  fat 
rosy  cheeks.  It  was  Santa  Claus  who  has 
never  failed  yet  to  keep  his  dates  at 
Christmas  time. 

“Say  it  aloud,  Miss  Marsh,  though  I 
know  it  already — I must  be  sure  there 
are  no  mistakes  in  the  Marsh  studio 
Christmas  budget.”  "Well,  to  begin  with,” 
answered  Miss  Marsh,  who  could  not  help 
a sigh  or  two,  "there  is  Jessie — bring  her 
concentration  ; do  it  up  in  pink  ribbons 
and  add  a bunch  of  holly — so  she  will 
think  it  is  something  frivolous.  Why — 
the  way  Jessie  rattles  over  her  pieces 
without  a particle  of  thought  is  quite  mad- 
dening.” 

"Quite!  Indeed,  Miss  Marsh  it  is, 
quite!  said  Mr.  Santa  Claus;  “but  don’t 
worry,  leave  it  all  to  me.”  And  he  com- 
menced to  scribble  audibly  on  his  slate. 

“Pink  concentration  for  Jessie  with 
holly  decorations.” 

And  Kate,’  began  Miss  Marsh  again, 
“is  the  most  reckless  sight-reader  I have 
in  this  studio.” 

“As  reckless  as  a runaway  horse,  isn’t 
she?”  and  Santa  Claus  chuckled  at  his 
knowledge  of  Kate’s  wild  sight-reading. 

“Bring  steadiness  to  her  done  up  in 
flaming  red  tissue  paper,  punctuated  with 
exclamation  points  all  over!”  Miss  Marsh 
said  this  so  determinedly  that  Santa  Claus 
made  haste  to  put  it  down  exactly  as  she 
wanted  it. 

" 1 hen  Mabel,  you  remember,  has  the 
most  wobbly  finger-joints  of  any  girl  in 
the  world.” 

"Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Marsh,  not  of  all  the 
world!  Santa  Claus  looked  absolutely 
amazed.  “Why,  I know  thousands  of 
girls  with  wobbly  finger  joints — indeed  I 
do — and  some  much  worse  than  Mabel’s.” 
Santa  winked  his  eyes  so  hard  the  tears 
came. 

Well,  if  you  do,”  Miss  Marsh  answered 
sharply,  “you  do,  and  that  settles  it  but 
to  me  when  Mabel  plays  she  seems  to 
have  fifteen  fingers  on  each  hand.” 

"Well,  well,”  and  Santa  put  down: 


Firmer  joints  for  Katie,  done  in  crafty 
style,  tied  with  brown  tape,  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  first  Christmas  mail.” 

Now  what  shall  I bring  James  and 
Louise,  and  Harry  and  Ethel?”  he  asked. 
Miss  Marsh’s  eyes  brightened  as  she  said: 
“For  James  bring  a more  reliable  memory 
and  a little  more  courage  in  public  work. 
For  Louise  I would  suggest  more  poise ; 
you  know  how  uneasy  she  is  when  she 
plays.  I always  feel  she  is  going  to  fall 
overboard  unless  I lash  her  to  the  stool.” 
Ha-ha,”  laughed  Santa  Claus.  “I’ve 
known  many  mature  players  that  affect  me 
in  that  very  manner.” 

Then  he  wrote  down  in  his  Christmas 
memoranda,  “Ropes  for  Louise.” 

“Harry  is  almost  perfect,”  Miss  Marsh 
went  on.  "He’s  a dear  to  learn  and  lie’s 
another  dear  to  play.” 

“Aren’t  you  a little  partial?”  inquired 
Santa  Claus.  “Seems  to  me  I have  had 
reports  that  Harry  is  a trifle  conceited.” 
Miss  Marsh  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. 

“As  a special  gift  of  my  own.  I’ll  do  up 
an  ounce  package  of  humility  for  Harry, 
if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“To  me  he  is  perfect,”  answered  Miss 
Marsh,  and  not  another  word  would  she 
say. 


MARY  ANN’S  SOLILOQUY. 

It’s  a wrinkly,  crinkly  old  world  and 
everything’s  gone  upside  down  for  a 
week.  Mother  has  locked  the  piano  and, 
now  it’s  locked,  I want  to  play,  only  I 
have  a sore  finger;  but  what’s  the  use 
of  having  a sore  finger  when  you  are  not 
taking  lessons.  No,  I’m  not  taking  les- 
sons just  now— because— I’m  not.  That’s 
reason  enough,  I guess.  And  because  my 
finger’s  sore  it’s  all  wasted — I mean  a 
good  excuse  for  not  practicing — so  what’s 
the  use  of  having  it,  I’d  like  to  know? 
Yes,  it’s  wrinkly,  crinkly,  all  right,  when 
people  won’t  let  you  play  ragtime  and 
say  that  Czerny  and  Plaidy  and  Mason 
and  Hanon  are  so  good  for  you — so  are 
a half  a hundred  other  things  good  for 
you.  Oh,  there’s  the  postman ! What 
joy— something  to  break  up  this  terrible 
monotony  at  last ! I believe  he  has  a 
letter  for  me — goody — awfully  short, 
though.  ( Mary  Ann  reads  from  the 
letter.) 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  make  excuses. 

2.  Thou  shalt  have  a regular  practice 
period. 

3.  Honor  thy  music. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  murder  the  scales. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  cheap  music. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  play  with  the  “loud 
pedal”  on. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  begin  practicing  for 
thy  lesson  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  drum  the  keyboard 
when  thy  teacher  speaks. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  play  with  long  fin- 
ger nails. 

10.  Thou  shalt  diligently  keep  these 
commandments  so  that  thy  music  days 
shall  be  lengthened  and  thy  fame  spread 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  musiedom. 

( Mary  Ann  folds  the  letter.)  Well — I 
never!— J.-S.  Watson. 


A BELL  RECITAL. 


SANTA  CLAUS'  MAGIC  GLASSES. 

“But  my  eyes  are  keener  than  yours, 
dear  lady; — see  these  glasses  ?”  said  Santa 
Claus  as  he  held  up  two  thick  lenses. 
“These  are  my  perceiving  glasses  ; nothing 
escapes  under  them.  It  was  in  the  left 
hand  corner  of  the  right  one,  that  Harry’s 
conceit  appeared,  raised  into  an  unnatural 
size.”  Santa  turned  toward  the  grate. 

“Don’t  forget  Ethel !”  said  Miss  Marsh, 
rising  to  follow  him,  “she’s  a beautiful 
even  player,  never  a flaw  nor  a mistake ; 
sometimes  her  playing  sounds  too  perfect 
— there  seems  to  be  no  real  fire  or  enthu- 
siasm in  it.” 

“Oh,  well — leave  that  to  me.”  And  be- 
fore you  could  wink  an  eye  Santa  Claus 
had  backed  up  the  chimney  and  out  into 
the  starry  night,  taking  his  memorandum 
and  Miss  Marsh’s  wishes  home  with  him. 
I’m  quite  sure  no  one  will  be  disappointed 
when  Santa  Claus  comes  again  on  Christ- 
mas day,  for  besides  the  practical  things, 
he  has  lots  of  pretty  things  in  his  pack 
for  you  and  me  and  everybody. 


BY  MRS.  A.  BARNES. 


CHRISTMAS  WISHES. 

Merry  Christmas,  little  players, 

May  your  fingers  light  and  free, 
Dancing  o’er  the  ivory  keyboard 
Hll  our  Christmas  hearts  with  glee! 

Christmas  bells  are  ringing  sweetly; 

Oh  how  grateful  we  should  be, 

When  we  thank  the  Power  that  spared  us 
Prom  the  terror  o’er  the  sea. 

Merry  Christmas,  Merry  Christmas! 

In  our  hearts  is  Peace  to-day; 

Let  our  little  ones  proclaim  it 

With  their  merry  roundelay! 


“And  all  went  as  merry  as  a marriage 
bell.  ’ Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage. 

I he  special  recital  has  a charm  for 
many  which  seems  to  be  absent  in  the 
mixed  program.  First,  the  pupils  are 
fascinated  and  then  the  elders  take  up 
with  the  idea.  Again,  a single  idea  lends 
itself  to  room  decorations.  In  a bell 
recital  the  teacher  is  perhaps  fortunate 
since  there  are  a number  of  paper  devices 
in  all  colors  representing  bells  and  it  is 
only  a matter  of  a few  moments  to  deco- 
rate a room  so  that  it  becomes  quite 
transformed. 

Here  are  the  names  of  a few  Bell  pieces 
which  have  proved  effective  in  an  actual 
recital. 

“Bells”  Caprice  (four  hands)  ..  .Rantellc 

Pell-Mell  Galop  (six  hands) Lerman 

Vesper  Bells  Krogman 

Fire  Bell  Galop  Brozsmofj 

Liberty  Bell  (six  hands)  Sousa 

List  to  the  Convent  Bells — Song 

Merry  Chimes  Rathbun 

Silver  Bells  (four  hands) IVeyts 

May  Bells  Ringing Siewert 

Those  Evening  Bells  (Vocal  Duo )..Mcrs 

Monastery  Bells  Wely 

Village  Bells  (Vocal) Bucalossi 

Yuletide  Bells  (four  hands) Goerdler 

Bells  of  Seville  (Vocal) Jude 

Hie  Cello  Player  (Violin  and  Piano) 
Echoes  From  The  Convent  (four 

hands)  Coate 

When  Celia  Sings  (Vocal)  Moir 

Heather  Bells  Lange 

Gypsy  Love  Song  (Baritone)  ...  .Herbert 

The  Bell  In  The  Lighthouse 

(Baritone)  Moir 

Convent  Bells  Bollman 

( Children's  Department  Continued  on  Page  gji) 
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TINDALE 

Music  Cabinets 

There  has  never  been  a cabinet  like  them  for 
saving  the  time,  bother  and  embarrassment  of 
hunting  for  misplaced  music.  Every  selection  is 
at  your  fingers’  ends  when  you  want  to  use  it. 

Made  for  filing  sheet  music,  player  music-rolls  and 
disc  records.  The  cabinet  illustrated  is  for  sheet 
music.  Fumed  oak,  319.  Mahogany,  $22.  Other 
designs  and  sizes  from  317  upward.  Cash  or  small 
monthly  payments. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  No.  1 

TINDALE  CABINET  COMPANY 

No.  1 WEST  34TH  ST.  ::  NEW  YORK 


Combination  Extension  Foot 
Stool  and  Pedals  For  Children 

If  you  cannot  reach  the  pedals  of 
your  piano,  here  is  just  what  you 
need.  A footstool  and  pedals  which 
can  be  adjusted  by  push  buttons, 
according  to  height  required 
All  orders  must  be  prepaid 
Trice  $8.00 

Jos.  A.  Paczynski 

1340  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


CLASS  PINS  & BADGES 

Descriptive,  catalog  w ith 
attractive  prices  mailed  free 
upon  request. 

>Y rile  to  (In*  manufacturers. 

Dept.  E 

BENT  & BUSH  CO. 

338  WASHINGTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Faust  School  of  Tuning 

Formerly  with  X.  E.  Conservatory  ol  Music 
Piano,  Player-Piano,  Pipe  Organ  & Reed  Organ  Courses 

Musicians!  Make  those  Teachers!  Increase 
wasted  hours  become  a your  income,  become  a 
source  of  profit.  pianoforte  tuner. 

Send  for  FREE  Year  Bonk  < print j full  information 

OliverC.  Faust  .Principal, 27  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston  .Mass. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL 

OF 

PIANO  TUNING 


10th  Year.  Diploma. 

D.  O.  BETZ,  Director 
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Publisher's  Notes 

A Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 


offer.  Our  new  edition  will  have  both 
the*  original  Latin  text  and  the  well- 
known  English  version.  It  will  be  su- 
perior in  all  respects. 

The  special  introductory  price  m ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid. 
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this  character  and  if  advised  as  to  the 
wants  of  a choir  and  given  the  names  ot 
works  already  sung  we  will  gladly  under- 
take to  submit  several  cantatas  for  ex- 
amination. Choir  directors  who  have  not 
already  made  their  selection  for  this  year 
should  correspond  with  us  at  once. 


William  Maxwell 
Music  Co.  Catalog 

The  transfer  of  this  catalog  to  us  has 
filled  a gap  in  our  publications ; this  is 
particularly  along  the  vocal  line,  4 his 
catalog  is  almost  unexploited ; little  is 
known  of  it  although  it  contains  com- 
positions. by  the  best  writers  that  we 
have.  A number  of  them  wrote  exclu- 
sively for  this  catalog  for  a number  of 
years;  among  them  William  H.  Neid- 
linger,  Ward-Stephens,  H.  T.  Burleigh, 
Harry  Rowe  Shelly,  Homer  Bartlett, 
Julian  Edwards,  John  B.  Grant  and  a 
host  of  other  American  writers.  We  are 
now  in  a position  to  supply  the  vocal 
needs  of  our  patrons  in  a manner  that 
we  are  satisfied  will  be  almost  perfect. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  send  selections 
of  any  of  this  music  to  those  that  wish  it. 
We  should  also  be  pleased  to  send  a spe- 
cial catalog  of  these  compositions  to  those 
desiring  to  make  a selection  therefrom. 
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Christmas 
Music 

The  annual  question  as  to  what  shall  be 
the  vocal  solo  in  the  Christmas  service  is 
now  to  the  fore : also  another— the  selec- 
tion of  new  and  effective  Christmas  an- 
thems—but  both  the  soloist  and  the  choir  . frwr  Rodinners 

director  who  may  have  postponed  action  Musical  Ideas  tor  Heginners. 
in  these  matters  will  experience  no  dif-  j$y  Y.  Marion  Ralston 
ficulty  in  arriving  at  a pleasing  choice  if 
we  are  promptly  consulted  and  depend- 
ence is  placed  in  our  supply  of  Christmas 
music  of  all  kinds.  Our  well-known  sys- 
tem of  sending  music  for  examination 
needs  no  recommendation  to  those  who 
have  dealt  with  us  in  the  past;  new 
patrons  are  always  welcomed  and  if  pos- 
sible to  prevent  it  they  are  seldom  or 
never  disappointed. 


In  Time  of  Youth.  Children’s 
Songs.  By  Wm.  H.  Neidlinger 

This  is  a collection  of  38  children  s 
songs.  The  words  and  music  are  by  one 
of  our  best  American  composers.  In  pre- 
senting this  collection  we  wish  to  state 
that  there  is  no  superior  collection  of 
children’s  songs  published.  Mr.  Neid- 
linger’s  success  along  this  line  is  well- 
known.  In  this  collection  he  has  sur- 
passed himself.  They  are  not  foolish 
trifles  but  well  made  compositions  suit- 
able for  the  young,  both  in  words  and 
music.  This  collection  has  been  published 
by  the  William  Maxwell  Music  Co.  under 
another  title,  called  “The  Discontented 
Goldfish  and  Other  Children’s  Songs. 
Under  the  new  title  it  represents  more 
nearly  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  would 
make  an  excellent  Christmas  present  for 
any  child.  It  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and 
we  can  deliver  copies  at  this  time.  It  is 
a bound  book  with  an  illustrated  title 
page.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  the 
work  at  a greatly  reduced  rate  during  the 
coming  holidays.  We  have  set  the  price 
at  40  cents,  postpaid. 


lCtures  m nn  93  00 
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rwenty-Sixth 
Annual  Holiday  Offer 

Year  after  year  we  have  been  offering 
to  our  readers  musical  works  suitable  tor 
Christmas  gifts  at  reduced  prices, 
our  list  this  year  there  are  a number  ot 
works  which  we  offer  for  the  firs : time. 
It  is  quite  important  that  those  who  de 
sire  to  take  advantage  of  these  offers 
make  their  selection  as  early  as  possible, 
as  during  the  Christmas  tide  the  mails 
are  delayed  and  the  Christmas  rush  is 
often  so  great  that  the  orders  cannot  be 

fil Intakes 'about  five  days  for  a package 
to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  from  Philadel- 
phia and  about  three  days  to  Texas. 
From  two  to  three  days  to  points  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Remember,  this  time 
has  to  be  doubled  from  the  time  of  your 
writing.  These  Christmas  prices  are 
understood  to  be  cash,  even  if  an  account 
is  on  our  books,  as  the  reduced  prices  do 
not  warrant  much  bookkeeping. 

There  is  one  thing  our  patrons  can  al- 
ways depend  upon  and  that  is  that  every 
article  that  is  advertised  is  exactly  as 
represented.  All  of  the  prices  in  the 
Holiday  Offer  include  transportation. 
Prompt  attention  is  given  to  every  order 
on  the  day  of  its  arrival. 


Christmas  Praise.  Six 
Carols.  By  H.  M.  Staton 

This  excellent  set  of  carols  is  now 
ready  There  is  always  a demand  for 
new' Christmas  carols  of  a bright  and 
interesting  nature  with  real  good  musical 
settings.  The  texts  of  these  six  carols 
are  selected  from  standard  hymns  and 
from  traditional  Christmas  carols.  The 
musical  setting  in  each  case  is  new  and 


We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  a new  book  for  beginners.  This 
work  deserves  the  earnest  attention  ot  all 
the  active  and  thoughtful  teachers  who 
have  eiementary  work  to  do.  The  work 
appeals  to  the  musical  understanding  and 
is  the  result  of  a normal  course  of  three 
years  by  the  author.  The  exercises  in 
this  work  are  entirely  original,  not  a 
single  note  is  copied.  The  author  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  our  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  and  has  had  years  ot 
experience  besides  a thorough  education 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  can  speak  well 
for  the  work  and  hope  it  receives  a wel- 
come reception  by  all  of  our  modern, 
progressive  piano  teachers.  It  will  re- 
main on  Special  Offer  but  a very  short 

U The  special  advance  price  will  be  but 
30  cents,  postpaid. 


Well-Known  Piano  Solos 
and  How  to  Play  Them. 

By  Charles  W.  Wilkinson 

Nothing  is  more  welcome  to  the  active 
teacher  than  instructions  on  how  to  play 
well-known  compositions.  In  this  work 
there  will  be  nearly  100  compositions 
analyzed.  These  are  all  well-known  com- 
positions that  are  played  and  taught  every 
day ; in  fact,  the  whole  range  of  piano- 
forte literature  is  covered.  In  this  work 
Schumann  is  represented  by  six  compo- 
sitions; Chopin  by  six;  Moszkowski  by 
three.  Sibelius,  MacDowell,  Grieg,  Lack 
and  Sinding  all  appear  in  the  analysis  ot 
compositions.  The  work  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  teachers;  it  gives  them  the 
history,  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  compositions  were  played  and  every- 
thing of  interest,  not  only  of  technical  but 
of  historical,  dramatic  and  poetical  na- 
ture. This  work  is  very  much  along  the 
line  of  some  works  by  Edward  Baxter 
Perry. 

It  will  he  sent,  postpaid,  for  50  cents. 


II*  ' ** 

original.  These  carols  will  appeal  to  all  r t ifflp, 

lovers  of  good  church  and  Sunday-school  Rhyming  Tunes  tor  Little 
lovers  Ui  B pi„,mrs  Rv  Hannah  Smi 


music. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  a sample  copy 
of  the  set  for  a two-cent  stamp. 


Stabat  Mater— 

Rossini 

As  announced  last  month  we  have  in 
preparation  a new  edition  of  Rossini  s 
“Stabat  Mater.”  This  work  is  now  on 
the  press  and  copies  will  be  ready  in  a 
very  short  time.  However,  we  will  con- 


very  snort  u 1 1 ic.  a.iuwcvv.1,  .....  ---- 

tinue  this  month  the  special  introductory  postpaid. 


Players.  By  Hannah  Smith 

This  is  a delightful  little  book  for  very 
young  players.  It  will  serve  to  familiar- 
ize pupils  with  the  elementary  _ rhythms 
and  note  values.  It  will  also  aid  in  the 
practice  of  sight  reading.  The  work  is 
largely  of  melodic  character  and  each  ot 
the  little  tunes  has  an  appropriate  verse 

with  it.  , 

The  special  introductory  price  m ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents  per  copy, 


The  Unforgetable 
Christmas  “Giving”  of  1914 


Six  Woodland  Sketches. 

By  F.  Flaxington  Harker 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
publication  of  this  new  set  of  instructive 
piano  pieces  which  are  to  be  published 
complete  in  volume  form.  Mr.  Flaxing- 
ton Harker  is  a successful  contemporary 
teacher,  organist  and  composer.  These 
pieces  all  have  musical  interest  in  addi- 
tion to  their  technical  value  and  they  are 
written  in  characteristic  vein,  each  headed 
by  an  appropriate  motto.  In  point  of ^ Hit 
ficulty  they  lie  midway  between  Grades  l 
and  3.  They  will  serve  admirably  either 
as  recreations  or  as  recital  pieces. 

The  special  introductory  price  m ad- 
vance of  publication  is  15  cents,  postpaid. 


Christmas 

Cantatas 

Nearly  every  Church  with  an  organized 
choir  makes  a practice  of  giving  a special 
musical  service  at  Christmas  and  the 
choice  of  most  choirs  is  a cantata  or 
choral  work  having  particular  reference 
to  the  event  in  honor  of  which  the  day  is 
observed.  The  demand  for  musica 
works  of  this  description  is  so  heavy  and 
so  general  that  nearly  every  noted  com- 
poser has  produced  something  in  the  line 
of  choral  music  inspired  by  this  subject. 
Some  of  these  works  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  the  largest  organizations 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  worthy  but 
technically  less  difficult  cantatas  suitable 
for  Christmas  that  are  easily  learned  and 
which  may  be  sung  with  effect,  and  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  a moderately  strong 
choir  to  take  up  one  of  the  lighter  can- 
tatas for  performance  this  coming  Christ- 
mas. We  always  take  pleasure  in  helping 
our  patrons  to  select  suitable  music  of 


-so 


Never  was  there  a Christmas  like  this! 

Never  has  America  given  so  richly  so  willingly  - 
sincerely. 

The  very  heart  of  Christmas  is  Giving.  Giving  is  living— the  greatest 
of  all  blessings — not  Iron,  the  gift, . themto.ve,  bu,  from . <1* 
of  brotherly  love  which  brings  the  givers  closer  together  at  the  Uhristmas 
season  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Mu.i«n^bit«U^g. 
divers  have  eiven  more  rich  y than  ever  before.  1 he  great  catastropne  oi 

ages  has  Reflected  its  terrors  on  all  Americans  in  a way  that  makes  us 
immeasurably  appreciative  of  our  own  peace  and  possessions. 

We  have  given  to  those  in  need  and  have  found  a joy  in  every  penny 
sent  forth  to  relieve  pain  and  hunger. 

Thousands  of  Americans  are  making  their  gifts  to  frie^dfs  '";TCr-p^s;|g 
larger  this  Christmas  to  celebrate  our  own  wonderful  good  fortune, 
the  great  year  of  GIVING  for  America.  Give!  Give.  Give. 

At  this  most  memorable  Christmastime  of  our  national 
history  The  Etude  rejoices  with  its  friends  who  have 
6rear  i™»r«  and 

to  those  who  have  been  afflicted.  But  t > < 
est  Christmas  greetings. 


Souvenirs.  By 
Ceo.  L.  Spaulding; 

This  will  be  the  last  month  this  little 
work  will  be  on  Special  Offer.  The  rea- 
son it  remains  on  this  month  is  on 
account  of  it  being  so  appropriate  for  a 
Christmas  present  for  a child.  tne 
“Souvenirs”  are  themes  melodiously  ar- 
ranged in  a very  easy  manner,  with 
words.  All  the  great  masters  are  rep- 
resented by  one  or  two  of  their  best- 
known  compositions.  Words  are  attached 
to  each  number  as  an  appropriate  intro- 
duction. The  work  is  unique  and  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  it  will  take  very 
well  as  a work  for  beginners. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents,  post- 
paid. 


A Christmas 
Toy  Symphony 


S'®. 


This  symphony  embodies  a number  of 
themes  identified  with  Christmas,  such  as 
“Holy  Night.”  “Adeste  Fideles,  Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing,”  as  well  as  r 
number  of  secular  airs  with  a distinctly 
Christmas  flavor.  The  instrumentation  is 
within  the  reach  of  almost  any  small  or- 
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ganization  of  players:  piano  (four  hands), 
violin  (ad  libitum)  and  a number  of  inex- 
pensive toy  instruments.  Returnable  copy 
for  examination. 

Progressive  Studies. 

By  L.  A.  Bugbee 

There  has  been  a great  demand  for  a 
volume  to  succeed  “First  Grade  Studies” 
by  the  same  author.  This  work  fills  that 
need.  The  author  has  been  at  work  on 
this  for  nearly  a year  and  has  produced 
something  useful,  pleasing  and  fitting. 
The  numbers  are  all  of  a study  piece  or- 
der ; they  all  have  names  and  many  of 
them  are  characteristic,  such  as  "The 
Song  of  the  Wind,”  which  is  a chromatic 
stud}'.  “The  Rivulet”  is  an  excellent  easy 
scale  study  for  both  hands.  "The  Cricket 
Party”  has  the  grace  notes  representing 
the  crickets.  “Hopping”  is  repeated  notes. 
We  cannot  imagine  a more  interesting  set 
of  studies  for  pupils  about  entering  the 
second  grade.  It  will  be  published  in 
sheet  form. 

Our  special  advance  price  on  this  vol- 
ume will  be  but  15  cents,  postpaid. 

Very  First  Duets 
for  the  Pianoforte 

There  is  a great  demand  for  a collec- 
tion of  the  very  easiest  four-hand  pieces, 
not  exercises  on  five  notes,  but  little  easy 
compositions  that  are  attractive,  showy 
and  instructive.  In  this  collection  there 
has  been  put  together  one  of  the  choicest 
sets  of  very  easy  four-hand  pieces  that 
can  possibly  be  collected.  The  entire  lit- 
erature of  easy  four-hand  music  has  been 
ransacked  for  the  best  material  and  we 
predict  for  the  little  volume  a useful  fu- 
ture. 

Our  special  introductory  price  in  adr 
vance  of  publication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 


Twelve  Studies  Elegantes. 

Op.  30.  By  Theo.  Lack  1 

This  is  a splendid  set  of  studies  for  a 
moderately  advanced  player.  They  may 
be  used  in  a grade  in  which  good  studies 
are  particularly  scarce.  We  refer  to  that 
period  in  piano  study  just  previous  to 
taking  up  the  advanced  studies  by 
Cramer,  dementi  and  others.  The  stud- 
ies are  well  named ; they  are  all  of  fin- 
ished and  elegant  character,  highly  melo- 
dious and  at  the  same  time  brilliant. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  25  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid. 

Exercises  for  Developing 
Accuracy.  By  Gustav  L.  Becker 

How  accurate  is  your  aim  at  the  key- 
board? How  many  notes  do  you  miss? 
Can  you  play  a complicated  passage  and 
never  fail  to  hit  the  right  notes  at  the 
right  time  in  the  right  tempo?  If  you 
cannot  you  certainly  need  some  such 
practice  book  as  that  Mr.  Becker 
has  prepared  giving  special  drills  in  “key- 
board gunnery”  as  it  might  indeed  be 
called.  The  book  has  copious  descriptive 
notes  and  numerous  exercises  that  are 
out  of  line  with  the  ordinary.  It  is  a 
small  volume  but  it  will  do  the  work  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  asked  of  any  book. 
While  the  book  is  in  the  printer’s  hands 
we  make  our  customary  advance  of  pub- 
lication offer.  You  can  have  a copy  re- 
served for'  you  by  sending  25  cents  now. 
The  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  then  im- 
mediately upon  publication  just  as  though 
you  had  paid  the  regular  price. 


MUSICAL  WORKS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 


Julien’s  Life  of 
Richard  Wagner 

In  the  great  flood  of  music  that  had  to 
do  with  the  superman  of  modern  musical 
Germany  none  was  so  full  of  real  interest 
as  that  written  by  a Frenchman,  Adolphe 
Julien.  Julien  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1845 — that  is,  when  Wagner  was  thirty- 
two  years  of  age  and  had  already  pro- 
duced Tannhduser,  Rienzi,  and  The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman.  Julien  therefore  was 
young  enough  to  observe  the  entire  career 
of  the  great  master  and  yet  old  enough 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  Wagner  of 
the  awful  struggle  years.  His  biography, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  best  illustrated 
work  of  its  kind  in  print,  is  filled  with 
exceptionally  interesting  passages.  It  is 
a large  book — in  fact,  our  edition  was 
formerly  published  in  two  volumes — but 
it  is  so  “taking”  that  you  will  read  it  like 
a novel.  Naturally  such  a book  makes  a 
capital  Christmas  present.  The  price 
postpaid,  is  $1.00. 


Newest 
Dance  Album 

This  volume  will  be  continued  on  spe- 
cial offer  for  one  month  longer.  We  pre- 
dict an  immediate  success  for  it  upon  its 
appearance.  It  will  contain  a series  of 
tuneful  numbers  adapted  to  the  rhythms 
of  all  the  dances  which  are  now  so  popu- 
lar in  the  ball  rooms  of  to-day.  Aside 
from  their  value  for  dancing,  all  the 
pieces  are  attractive  from  the  musical 
standpoint. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  20  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid. 

Musical 
Playing  Cards 

This  pack  of  cards  is  well  under  way, 
and  will  be  delivered  in  time  for  Christ- 
mas use.  As  explained  in  previous  ad- 
vertising, any  ordinary  dard  game  can  be 
played  with  these,  although  all  of  the 
suites  and  cards  will  be  known  by  musical 
names.  The  picture  cards  will  contain  the 
portraits  of  musicians,  and  altogether  this 
pack  of  cards  will  be  interesting  and  at- 
tractive and  well  made.  For  one  month 
more  the  price  will  be  25c;  after  that  the 
regular  price  of  50c  will  not  be  deviated 
from. 

Chopin 

Polonaises 

This  volume  will  contain  eleven  Polo- 
naises of  Chopin,  complete.  Several  of 
these  Polonaises  are  among  the  most  pop- 
ular of  Chopin’s  works.  It  is  most  con- 
venient to  have  them  all  under  the  one 
cover.  This  new  edition  will  be  superior 
in  all  respects;  the  printing,  paper  and 
binding  will  be  of  the  best. 

The  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  30  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid. 

Wagner- Liszt  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte 

This  volume  will  be  continued  on  spe- 
cial offer  for  one  month  longer.  It  is  a 
volume  which  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  pianist.  Among  the  many  wonder- 
ful transcriptions  which  Liszt  made  of 
music  by  various  composers  none  are 
more  successful  than  those  taken  from 
Wagner’s  music  dramas.  This  would 
make  a splendid  Holiday  Gift  volume. 

The  special  introductory  (trice  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  35  cents  per  copy, 
postpaid, 


Studies  in  Florid  Song. 

Medium  Voice.  By  F.  W.  Root 

With  this  issue  we  will  close  the  Spe- 
cial Offer  on  this  work.  It  is  the  medium 
compass  edition  of  a set  of  vocal  exer- 
cises by  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
vocal  studies.  They  have  been  very  care- 
fully edited  by  Mr.  Root  with  the  adap- 
tion of  English  words.  Some  of  these 
are  most  excellent  concert  studies ; they 
afford  the  proper  preparation  for  arias 
of  the  old  Italian  school,  waltz  songs  and 
other  florid  work  for  the  voice. ’ It  is 
often  an  excellent  plan  for  the  average 
singer  to  attempt  something  really  seri- 
ous. This  generally  has  a most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  study  of  the  singer.  Every 
singer  of  average  ability  would  do  well 
to  at  least  procure  a copy  of  these  study 
songs  and  make  a serious  attempt  at  con- 
quering them. 

Our  special  introductory  price  in  ad- 
vance of  publication  is  30  cents,  postpaid. 

Practical  Method  for  the  Young 
Violinist.  By  K.  H.  Aiqouni 

This  work  is  very  nearly  ready  but  we 
are  continuing  the  special  introductory 
offer  during  the  current  month.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  elementary  instruction 
books  ever  offered.  It  is  intended  for  the 
veriest  beginners.  The  exercises  are  all 
of  exceedingly  practical  character  and 
the  book  proceeds  by  slow  and  easy 
stages.  It  is  prefaced  by  some  valuable 
instructive  directions  by  the  author  and 
these  are  illustrated  by  a series'  of  half 
tones,  showing  the  proper  method  of 
holding  the  violin,  etc.,  etc. 

The  special  price  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Elementary  Progressive  Studies 
for  the  Violin.  Op.  20,  Book  3, 
and  Complete.  By  Kayser 

Kayser’s  Book  2 is  now  read}'  and  the 
special  offer  on  this  volume  is  hereby 
withdrawn. 

We  have  now  in  preparation  Book  3 of 
the  same  Opus.  Book  3 is  equally  as 
valuable  as  the  two  proceeding  books, 
although  naturally  it  is  slightly  more  ad- 
vanced. '1  he  three  books  taken  together 
form  a complete  compendium  of  conven- 
tional violin  technique.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  other  books,  Book  3 is  edited  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Hahn. 

Although  Books  1 and  2 are  no  longer 
to.  be  had  separately  at  an  introductory 
price,  we  are  offering  copies  of  Book  3 
in  advance  of  publication  for  15  cents, 
postpaid;  or  we  will  send  the  three  books 
complete  in  one  volume  for  30  cents, 
postpaid 


Gallery  of 
Musical  Celebrities 

"How  do  you  pronounce  Leoncavallo?” 
"What  is  the  story  of  his  life?”  “What 
does  he  look  like?”  Such  questions  as 
these  are  effectively  answered  in  the  Gal- 
Icry.  of  Musical  Celebrities  and  its  com- 
panion volumes,  Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Musicians  and  Gallery  of  Eminent  Musi- 
cians. These  “Gallery”  books,  compiled 
by  A.  S.  Garbett,  are  a series  of  portraits 
of  famous  musicians  together  with  brief 
biographies.  The  biographies  though 
short  are  comprehensive  and  include 
much  information  not  to  be  found  in  the 
regular  musical  , dictionaries.  Over  two 
hundred  musicians  are  represented  in  the 
three  volumes,  ranging  from  the  old  mas- 
ters, Palestrina,  Corelli,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Handel,  to  such  modernists  as  Strauss, 
Debussy,  Reger  and  Sibelius.  Many  pop- 
ular artists,  teachers  and  composers  of 
the  day  are  also  included,  such  as  Caruso, 
Maud  Powell,  Leschetizky,  Ethelbert 
Nevin,  Paderewski  and  Schiitt.  The 
tasteful  way  in  which  the  books  are 
gotten  up  make  them  exceptionally  at- 
tractive as  gift  books  for  Christmas  time. 
Regular  price  per  volume,  75  cents ; full 
leather,  gilt,  $1.50.  Holiday  prices  50 
cents  and  $1.00  respectively. 


Riemann’s 

Dictionary 

Riemann’s  Dictionary  has  always  been 
a very  acceptable  holiday  gift  and  .we  are 
pleased  to  continue  our  low  priced  offer 
on  this  work  for  the  holiday  times.  Rie- 
mann’s Dictionary  is  one  'of  the  most 
useful  encyclopedias  of  music  that  we 
have.  It  contains  1,000  pages;  is  spe- 
bound  in  black  cloth  and  retails  for 
$o.UU.  Our  holiday  price  is  only  $2  75 
postpaid. 

New  Edition  of  Elson’s 
European  Reminiscences 

Mr.  Elson’s  trip  through  musical  Eu- 
rope is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  m all  musical  literature.  Entirely 
apart  from  the  large  amount  of  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information  which  the 
book  contains  regarding  musical  affairs 
and  famous  composers  of  the  time,  there 
are  many  pages  full  of  the  most  delightful 
humor  imaginable.  Indeed,  Mark  Twain, 
at  his  best,  has  hardly  excelled  some  of 
the  very  laugh-provoking  things  in  this 
book.  By  bringing  it  out  in  paper  covers 
we  are  able  to  offer  it  at  a price  which 
makes  it  very  attractive  to  Christmas 
buyers.  Copies  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
only  40  cents  during  December. 

Grove’s 

Dictionary 

During  the  past  season  we  took  advant- 
age of  an  opportunity  to  buy  a large 
quantity  of  “Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Musit 
and  Musicians”  in  five  large  volumes 
(latest  edition)  at  a price  much  below  the 
usual  trade  rate,  consequently  we  are  in 
a position  for  the  present  to  supply  the 
complete  work  in  five  volumes  for  $15  00 
not  prepaid,  instead  of  $25.00.  the  pub- 
lishers’ regular  price,  and  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  is  what  we  shall 
ie  obliged  to  ask  for  the  work  as  soon  as 
our  present  stock  is  exhausted  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  purchase  additional 
sets  from  the  publishers.  We  have  but 
a limited  number  left,  but  as  long  as  they 

fSt<s?rAApatrons  wil1  get  the  benefit  of 
the.  $15.00  rate.  Any  one  who  has  thought 
seriously  of  purchasing  this  valuable  ref- 
erence work  should  not  neglect  this  op- 
portunity until  it  is  too  late. 


A NEW  CALENDAR  FOR  1915 


Our  calendar  for  1915  is  par  excellence. 
We  offer  it  to  our  readers  for  the  same 
price  as  heretofore,  i.  e..  $1.00  a dozen  or 
10  cents  apiece,  postpaid.  The  calendar 
is  called  “The  Hall  of  Fame.”  It  is  a 
gallery  of  all  the  great  musicians  posed 
in  the  most  artistic  manner.  The  picture 
in  itself  is  most  attractive.  Over  them  all 
sways  a goddess  with  a harp.  The  calen- 
dar is  also  much  larger  and  finer  than  any- 
thing we  have  ever  used.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  appropriate  than  this  as  a pres- 
ent from  a teacher  to  each  member  of  the 
class.  It  is  also  most  excellent  to  send  to 
your  musical  friends.  It  is  inexpensive, 


artistic  and  dignified.  Remember,  the 
price  is  10  cents  each  or  $1.00  a dozen. 

Besides  this,  we  still  have  on  hand  the 
calendars  of  last  year.  There  are  three 
°.r  four  styles  of  these ; for  those  who  de- 
sire an  assortment  of  calendars  we  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  make  up  the  order 
so  it  will  include  all  of  the  calendars 
that  we  still  have  on  hand ; of  course, 
vyith  the  1915  pads.  Many  might  desire 
this  on  account  of  variety.  However,  our 
specialty  this  year  is  the’  “Hall  of  Fame” 
calendar.  The  price  onfall  our  calendars 
is  the  same.  10  cents  each  or  $1.00  a 
dozen,  assorted. 


ETUDE  BINDERS  AND  DIRECTORS’  BATONS 


As  the  year’s  volume  of  The  Etude 
expires  with  this  issue,  it  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  suggest  Etude  binders.  We 
carry  two  in  stock.  One  the  Weis  binder, 
a durable  cloth  covered  book  made  to  fit 
twelve  numbers,  at  a cost  of  $1.00.  This 
binder  holds  exactly  a year’s  issues,  which 
can  be  either  inserted  now  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or.  better  still,  one  each  month 
as  it  appears. 

The  second  binder  which  we  carry  is 
a much  better  binder  in  every  way.  It  is 
known  as  the  “Big  Ben”  binder,  and  the 
price  of  this  is  $1.25. 

ADDITIONAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFERS 


Batons 

A\  e supply  batons  for  music  directors 
at  prices  ranging  from  30  cents  each  up- 
wards, one  in  ivory  and  gold  for  presen- 
tation purposes,  costing  $10.00,  but  for 
practical  use  wdiile  at  the  same  time  suit- 
able as  a gift,  we  recommend  a special 
style,  No.  211,  of  rosewmod  with  German 
silver  tips  and  center  band,  that  we  can 
offer  during  the  holidays  for  $1.75  post- 
paid. Descriptions  and  special  prices  of 
other  styles  on  application. 
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Appropriate  Christmas  Gifts  for  Music  Lovers 


The  designs  of  our  musical  jewelry, 
which  are  both  unique  and  appropriate, 
make  these  inexpensive  gifts  especially 
pleasing  to  music  lovers.  Thousands  of 
our  readers  have  ordered  selections  from 


SELECTED  WORKS  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  MUSIC 

RmmrJ  Volumes  of  sands  who  are  neither  music  students  nor 

Bound  volumes  OI  teachers;  the  interest  is  so  widespread 

the  Best  Music  that  we  often  wonder  why  the  general 

There  is  something  so  inviting  about  a puyjc  ;s  not  more  keenly  alive  to 
clean,  fresh,  new  book  of  music  by  some  ^ jjteraryi  historical  and  biographical 

great  master  that  makes  a gift  of  this  kind  pha$es  0f  the  subject.  We  know  there  t]le  extensive  list  given  below,  which  has 

doubly  welcome.  The  crisp  pages  and  the  are  a great  many  readers  of  The  Etude  ajways  given  perfect  satisfaction, 

effective  binding  comprise  pleasure  tor  wj1Q  wou]cj  be  very  glad  to  add  several  of 

many  hours  to  come.  The  volumes  we  j volumes  to  their  libraries  if  they  Ladies’  Collar  and  Cuff  Pins— Made  in  three 

announce  this  year  ace  splendidly  made  ™ wl.at  would  be  of  ,he  most  direct 

and  include  standard  works  which  every  and  pract;cai  value.  For  guidance  and  g*ld  01.  siiver  finish.  25  cents  each, 

musician  expects  or  hopes  to  have  m his  SUggesti0n  along  these  lines  we  have  com-  Hard  enamel,  gold  plated,  25  cents  for  the 
library  at  some  time.  _ The  special  prices  pjled  the  following  list  with  regular  prices  to^ets..^  ^ tbree  mottoeR, 

50  cents  each,  in  sterling  silver,  with  silver 


MUSICAL  JEWELRY  IN  UNIQUE  DESIGNS 

hard  enamel,  Roman 


gold 


we  offer  at  this  season  make  what  many  and  holiday  priCes,  the  latter  including 
must  look  upon  as  a long  awaited  chance.  postage  jf  cash  is  sent  with  the  order : 
Kindly  read  the  list  carefully. 


2.50 

2.50 


Regular  Holiday 
Franz  Schubert— Fifty  Songs.  Price  Price 

High  and  Low,  each §2.50  $2.00 

Robert  Schumann — Fifty  Songs. 

High  and  Low,  each • 

Fifty  Mastersongs.  High  and 

Low,  each  

Frederic  Chopin — Fifty  Piano 

Compositions  

Frederic  Chopin— The  Greater 

Chopin  

Edward  Grieg — Piano  Lyrics  and 

Shorter  Compositions ^.50 

Edward  Grieg— Larger  Piano 

Compositions  

Franz  Liszt — Twenty  Original 

Piano  Compositions  

Franz  Liszt — T w e n t y Piano 

Transcriptions  

The  New  Organist.  Whiting... 

Robert  Schumann — Fifty  Piano 

Compositions  

Twenty-four  Negro  Melodies 2.50 

Mendelssohn's  Songs  without 

Words  

Grieg  Album  

Moszkowski  Album  

Wagner-Liszt  Album 

Frederic  Chopin — Waltzes  

Frederic  Chopin — Nocturnes  . . . 

Mozart  Sonatas  

Beethoven  Sonatas.  Vols.  1 and 

II,  each 2.50 

Chaminade  Album  

Godard  Album  ••  • 

Organ  Player.  Pipe  Organ  Col- 
lection   

Organ  Repertoire.  Pipe  Organ 

Collection  ■ ■ 

Liszt  (D’ Albert)  15  Rhapsodies 
Complete  

Gift  Books  Relating  to 
Music  and  Musicians 

Every  studio  or  music  room  ought  to 
contain  a number  of  volumes  on  musical 
subjects,  books  which  callers  or  students 
may  pick  up  and  enjoy,  and  every  private 
or  "family  collection  of  books  ought  to  in- 
clude at  least  one  or  two  with  direct 
reference  to  music.  The  subject  itself 
enters  into  the  life  and  thought  of  thou- 


Regular  Holiday 


2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 


2.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 
1.75 

.3.00 


2.50 

2.50 

1.50 
1.50 
3.00 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
1 .00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.40 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

1.10 

1.25 
1.90 

1.65 

1.65 

1.65 

1.00 

1.00 

2.25 


History  of  Music — W.  J.  Balt- 

zell  

Standard  History  of  Music — 


Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians 
(Portraits  and  Sketches).. 
Same — Bound  in  Full  Leather 
Gallery  of  Musical  Celebrities 
(Portraits  and  Sketches)  . . 
Same — Bound  in  Full  Leather 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians— Dr.  Hugo  Riemann. 
Alcestis — Musical  Novel  .... 
Imaginary  Biographical  Let- 
ters from  Great  Musicians  to 
Young  People — Cox-Chapin. 
The  First  Violin — A Novel — 

Jessie  Fothergill 

Life  and  Works  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Weber.  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin.  Liszt, 
Wagner  and  Mozart  (Petite 
Library)  — Edw.  Francis, 

each  

Complete  Set,  Nine  Volumes, 

boxed  

Old  Fogy — James  Huneker 
Richard  " Wagner  — His  Lif 
and  Works — A.  Julien. 

The  Masters  and  Their  Musi 
W.  S.  B.  Mathews.  . . . 
Descriptive  Analyses  of  Pian 
Works — E.  B.  Perry 
Stories  of  Standard  Teacliin 

Pieces — E.  B.  Perry 

Life  Stories  of  Great  Com 
posers — R.  A.  Streatfield  . 
First  Studies  in  Music  B 
ography — Thos.  Tapper... 
Celebrated  Pianists  of  the 
Past  and  Present — A.  Ehr 

lich 

Etude.  Bound  Volume 
(Nearly  200  Pieces)  .... 
Great  Pianists  on  the  Art  of 
Piano  Playing — J a m e s 

Francis  Cooke 

Education  of  the  Music 
Teacher — Thos.  Tapper 
Gallery  of  Distinguished  Musi- 
cians (Portraits  and 

Sketches)  

Same — Bound  in  Full  Leather 


Price. 

Price. 

$1.50 

$1.10 

1.25 

.90 

.75 

1.50 

.50 

1.00 

.75 

1.50 

.50 

1.00 

4.50 

1.00 

2.75 

.67 

1.25 

.90 

1.00 

.50 

or  gold  finish  ; 
finish,  25  cents. 

Stick  Pins,  for  ladies  or  gentlemen,  in  any 
one  of  the  three  sentiments,  25  cents  each  in 
sterling  silver,  with  silver  or  gold  finish  ; hard 
enamel,  Roman  gold  finish,  25  cents  for  the 
set  of  three. 

Special  designs  are  furnished  for  the  fol- 
lowing : Lyre,  for  breast  or  stick  pin,  cuff 

pin  or  club  pin,  25  cents  each  ; Violoncello, 
violin,  or  cornet,  for  stick  pin,  in  two  quali- 
ties, at  25  cents  and  50  cents  each.  Lyre, 
harp,  mandolin,  or  tambourine,  as  a pendant 
or  charm,  38  cents.  Mandolin,  as  a breast 
pin,  38  cents.  Banjo,  mandolin,  or  drum,  as 
a pendant  or  charm,  75  cents.  Banjo  or 
mandolin  as  a breast  pin,  75  cents.  _ Cornet, 
as  a pendant  or  .charm,  $1.50.  Violin,  as  a 
pendant  or  breast  pin,  $1.88. 

ARTICLES  NEEDED  BY  EVERY  MUSIC  LOVER 

Music  Rolls  and  Music 

Satchels  Cabinets 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  meet  the  We  have  selected  from  several  lines 
usual  holiday  demand  for  leather  goods,  of  cabinets  six  of  the  best  sellers, 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  constantly  those  that  give  the  best  value  for  the 
increasing  prices  in  the  leather  market  by  amount  expended.  We  will  ship  these 
placing  our  order  before  the  recent  raise,  at  prices  quoted,  freight  prepaid  by  us 
which  enables  us  to  sell  at  the  very  lowest  ;f  cash  accompanies  the  order.  As 
Holiday  Cash  Prices,  postpaid  if  cash  freight  is  slow,  any  cabinet  desired  for 

accompanies  the  order.  Christmas  had  better  be  ordered  in- 

Music  Rolls  . stantly  If  desired  to  have  these  s.ent 

CCfunnned°thCoRrs1?’  Biack,  brown  by  express  the  difference  between  the 

and  wine $i-io  freight  and  express  charges  to  be 

Same,  unlined,  15%  inches  long.......  1.35 


.35 

3.00 

1.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

4.00 

1.50 

1.50 


.75 

1.50 


Seal  Grain,  15%  inches  long,  unlined. 

Colors  : Black  or  brown 

Same,  lined  and  bound 

Music  Satchels 
Half  Sheet-Music  Size 
Cowhide,  smooth  finish,  unlined,  with 
handles,  folds  the  music  once.  Colors  : 


1.35 

2.00 


paid  by  the  purchaser. 

Music  Cabinet  No.  1740.  Height  40 
in.,  width  19/4  in.,  depth  inside  13)4  in- 
Mahogany  veneered  front,  or,  if  in  oak, 
golden  quartered  oak  top  and  front.  A 
good  looking,  square  cabinet,  with  one 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 


1.00 


.50 

1.00 


1.50 


2.10 

3.00 


1.50 


PHOTOGRAVURES  AND  PICTURES  OF  MUSICIANS  Folios 

ular  cover  titles  of  The  Etude  as  "Mus-  Heavy  board  sides,  bound  in 
ical  Hall  of  Fame,”  “Schubert  in  the  cloth,  lettered  “Music  in  gold 
Home,”  Beethoven,  “The  Approaching 


Post  Cards 
and  Pictures 


On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  Storm’»  “Portrait  of  Liszt  Standing,”  etc 


found  a partial  list  of  both  postal  cards 
and  larger  musical  pictures  carried  in 
stock  by  us  regularly. 

We  have  no  less  than  500  platinotype 
post  card  subjects.  These  platinotype 
cards  are  fully  equal  to  any  photograph 
and  are  considered  by  many  far  superior. 
We  have  a special  circular  giving  the  list 
of  sets  as  well  as  a complete  list  of  sub- 
jects. Price  varies  slightly,  mostly  50 
cents  per  dozen,  or  let  us  send  you  our 
own  Special  Holiday  package  containing 
twelve  cards  for  40  cents  postpaid. 

Some  of  the  sets  are  series  of  American 
composers ; celebrated  organists  and  vio- 
linists; conductors,  ’celloists,  French  com- 
posers, northern  Europe  composers ; opera 
composers ; Russian  composers  and  art- 
ists; masters,  modern  and  otherwise; 
historical  sets,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  also 
Bromide  post  cards  with  a high  glossy 
finish  at  the  same  price,  about  75  sub- 
jects. Also  platinotype  portraits,  9 x 12, 
of  about  75  subjects.  50c  each. 

We  have  a list  of  about  20  imported 
photogravures,  8 x 10  inches  in  size,  $1.00 
each.  These  include  all  the  well-known 
musical  pictures,  such  as  “The  Child 
Handel,”  “Beethoven  near  Vienna,” 
“Beethoven  Playing  a Symphony,”  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Chopin,  Handel,  etc. 

A list  of  photogravures  of  our  own 
manufacture,  11  x 15,  price  25  cents  each; 
hand  colored,  75  cents,  includes  such  pop- 


It  is  possible  for  us  to  furnish  for  50 
cents  a frame  for  any  of  the  post  cards, 
but  the  transportation  by  parcel  post 
would  be  extra.  (60  cents  postpaid.) 

Many  of  our  subscribers  remember  the 
portrait  of  Jenny  Lind,  last  December  s 
title  page  in  color.  We  still  have  a few 
of  these  on  hand,  framed,  which  we  can 
supply  for  $1.50,  postpaid.  A more  beau- 
tiful and  fitting  Christmas  present  for  a 
musical  person  could  not  be  obtained. 

Plaques 

These  plaques  are  made  of  hard  plas- 
ter with  a ring  attached  for  hanging.  .As  

a small  gift  nothing  more  appropriate  say  that  each  passing  year  shows  an  in- 
could  be  suggested.  Any  of  the  following  crease  in  the  demand  for  metronomes, 
composers  may  be  had  at  the  special  holi-  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  be- 
day  cash  price  of  40  cents  postpaid : ]jef  that  in  time  no  student  will  under- 

Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Handel,  Liszt,  take  the  serious  study  of  piano  playing 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubinstein,  Schu-  without  the  aid  of  a metronome.  For 
hert,  Schumann,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Wag-  many  years  we  have  made  a great  spe- 
ner.  cialty  of  metronomes,  and  at  certain  times 

of  the  year  have  offered  to  supply  out- 


lies, ioius  me  music  once.  cunns  . o , , , • i i „ = 

•k  and  brown  $1.50  drawer,  the  balance  in  shelves,  x rice 

$11.00. 

Music  Cabinet  No.  703.  Height  41  in., 
width  19  in.,  depth  inside  13  in.,  solid 
mahogany  front,  no  drawer,  front  decor- 
ated with  dainty  carved  design.  Price 
$14.50. 

Music  Cabinet  No.  782.  Height  42 
in.,  width  20  in.,  depth  inside  13)4  in., 
solid  mahogany  top  and  front,  or 
golden  quartered  oak,  swell  door. 
Price  $18.50.  Burl  walnut  $22.00. 

Tindale  Music  Cabinet.  Automatic- 
ally arranges  the  music,  it  being  sub- 
divided and  kept  in  shallow  compart- 
ments or  drawers,  holding  on  an  aver- 
age 25  pieces  each.  Also  several 
larger  compartments  for  books. 

Style  AX.  Capacity  200  pieces  of 
music,  height  19  inches,  width  18)4  jn-> 
can  be  used  as  a piano  seat  or  a jardinier 
stand  finished  in  early  English  oak,  or 
fumed  oak,  price  $12.00,  or  mahogany 
$14.00. 

Style  CX.  Capacity  400  pieces, 
height  30)4  in.,  width  18)4  in.,  price 
oak,  $17.00,  mahogany  $20.00. 

Style  O.  20  drawers,  4 of  extra 
depth,  a plain  cabinet,  but  holding  a 
great  quantity  of  music.  Height  41  in., 
width  17)4  in.,  depth  13  in.  Oak  $19.00, 

birch-finished  mahogany  $22.00. 


Black  

Seal  Grain,  same  size.  Black  only .... 
Seal  Grain,  unlined  with  longer  handles 
and  bound  edges,  black  or  brown.  . . 
Same  leather  lined,  turned  in  edge... 
Seal  Grain,  silk  lined,  bound  edges, 

black  and  brown  

Seal  Grain,  unlined,  with  pocket  book 

attached,  black  

Music  Satchels 
Full  Sheet-Music  Size 
Seal  Grain,  silk  lined,  with  handles, 
holds  music  without  folding,  black 

and  brown  

Same  size  and  colors,  leather  lined  and 

bound  

Seal  Grain,  unlined,  with  handles  and 
straps,  bound  edges,  black  and  brown 
Same  size  and  colors,  leather  lined  and 

bound  

Combination  satchel,  can  be  used  either 
as  full  sheet-music  size,  or  folded 
once.  Seal  Grain,  leather  lined  and 

bound,  black  only  

Same  silk  lined  

Same;  white,  washable,  linen  lined... 

Music 


3.50 

3.50 

4.25 


3.50 

2.50 
1.75 


reliable 
on  the 

cover,  strings  for  tying,  back  2)4  inches 
thick,  carrying  capacity  100  sheets  of 
music,  price  postpaid,  50  cents.  Some 
with  heavier  board  sides,  leather  back, 
handles  for  carrying,  75  cents.  Board 
sides  covered  with  paper,  cloth,  )4  inch 
back,  a small  folio  for  carrying  or  keep- 
ing music  from  damage  caused  by  hand- 
ling, 30  cents. 

Metronomes 

Under  the  heading  of  useful  gifts  for 
musical  students  we  can  think  of  scarcely 
any  article  better  than  a metronome. 
This  is  something  which  is  not  only  use- 
ful but  almost  necessary,  surely  more 
often  necessary  than  is  realized  either  by 
teacher  or  student;  yet  we  are  happy  to 


Medallions  patrons  at  special  prices,  so,  as  usual  black,  russet 

Real  photos  covered  with  celluloid  and  during  December,  we  have  made  arrange-  postpaid 
easel  on  back,  small  but  neat  and  attrac-  rnents  to  fill  orders  for  metronomes  at 
tive,  made  in  two  sizes:  4-inch  round  and  reduced  rates  as  follows,  delivery  free  if 
cabinet  oval.  Special  holiday  cash  price  cash  js  sent  with  the  order;  if  charged 
25  cents  postpaid.  The  subjects  are  as  the  transportation  will  be  added  to  the 
follows : Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Han-  bin ; 

del,  Haydn,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  American  Make,  with  Bell 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Verdi  and  Wagner.  American  Make,  without  IJ 


Jell 


Music 
Stands 

We  have  a full  line  of  music  stands 
from  the  cheap  iron  stand  to  the  fine 
directors’  stands  at  the  following  low 
prices  for  the  Holiday  Season : 

No.  t.  Folding  Japanned  stand.  Very 
strong  and  durable.  75c,  delivered. 

No.  2.  Same  stand,  nickel-plated.  $1.00, 

No.  3.  Extra  heavily  nickel-plated,  with 
friction  slide.  $1.25,  delivered.  . . 

No  4 Hamilton  friction  stand.  Hand 
somel’y  nickel-plated,  lightest  stand  on  the 
market  $1.50.  delivered  ' 

No.  5.  Hamilton  stand,  same  as  above, 
with  adjustable  desk.  $2.25,  delivered. 

No.  6.  Rockwell,  heavily  nickel-plated  ruc- 
tion stand,  reinforced  joints,  adjustable  legs, 
strongest  stand  made.  Used  by  the  U.  8. 
Navv.  $1.75,  delivered.  , , 

Leather  cases  to  fit  these  music  stands  in 
or  wine  color.  $1.00  each, 

No  30.  Leader's  Orchestra  stand.  Heavy 
oak  desk.  Iron  rods  and  base,  handsomely 
Japanned.  $2.25,  transportation  extra. 

No  33  Lyre  Orchestra  stand.  Oak  desk, 
In  imitation  'of  the  ancient  Lyre  adjustable 
to  anv  angle,  an  exceedingly  handsome  piece 
of  work,  rods  and  base  extra  heavy,  rein- 
$3.15  forced,  neat  design,  gilt  trimmed.  $4.00, 
2.15  transportation  extra. 


ADDITIONAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFERS  ON  PAGES  854,  917  AND  919  TO  924 
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THE  ETUDE 


COLLECTIVE  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY 


LIFE  STORIES  OF  GREAT 
COMPOSERS 

By  R.  A.  STREATFIELD  Regular  Price,  $1.50 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1  00,  postpaid 

These  35  biographies  include  the  great  masters, 
all  the  greatest  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  art  of  music  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
chronology  of  the  composer.  As  a book  of  refer- 
ence, a book  for  the  library,  and  a book  for  study, 
it  will  be  found  a most  profitable  investment.  Il- 
lustrated with  full-page  portraits* 

PICTURES  FROM  THE  LIVES  OF 
THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER  Regular  Price,  $1.25 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

This  is  an  ideal  music  book  for  children.  In  the 
story  encircling  the  biographies  there  is  another 
story  of  happy,  healthy  child-life.  The  short  Sax- 
on words  predominate.  Sentences  are  short,  the 
meaning  always  clear  and  direct. 


THE 


CELEBRATED  PIANISTS  OF 
PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  A.  EHRLICH  Regular  Price,  $2.00,  cloth  and  gold 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.35,  postpaid 

Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits 
of  European  and  American  pianists  of  the  past 
and  present.  This  volume  is  prepared  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  reliable 
works  on  music  biography  published.  424  pages. 

IMAGINARY  BIOGRAPHICAL 
LETTERS  FROM  GREAT  MASTERS 

By  ALETHEA  CRAWFORD  COX  and  ALICE  CHAPIN 
Regular  Price,  $1.25 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  90  cents,  postpaid 

Suppose  the  little  friend  to  whom  you  desire 
to  give  a gift  were  to  wake  up  some  morning  and 
find  letters  addressed  to  her  from  Bach,  Handel, 
Haydn.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  other  noted  musi- 
cians, wouldn’t  she  be  surprised  ? This  fasci- 
nating little  book  is  the  next  best  thing.  It  adds 
the  charm  of  romance  to  musical  biography. 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  INFORMATION 


SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.  Regular  Price,  $1.25 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  84  cents,  postpaid 

The  Standard  Text  Book  of  Musical  Theory. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  interesting  and  com- 
prehensible way,  the  mass  of  facts  and  rules  which 
make  up  the  art  of  harmony. 

DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS 

By  DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN 
100  pages,  Octavo,  Half-leather.  Regular  price,  $4.50 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $2.75,  postpaid 

A thorough  and  complete  account  of  the  theory 
and  the  history  of  music.  Biographical  sketches 
of  the  musicians  of  the  past  and  present,  with  a 
list  of  their  works.  LATEST  EDITION.  Care- 
fully revised. 


PEDALS  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  HANS  SCHMITT  Regular  Price,  $1.00 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  67  cents,  postpaid 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  on  the 
study  of  the  Piano.  It  is  quite  exhaustive  and 
instructive.  There  are  Pedal  effects  pointed  out 
in  this  work  which  are  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
average  pianist. 

MUSICAL  DICTIONARY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc.  Regular  Price,  $1.00 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  67  cents,  postpaid 

A first-class,  up-to-date  pronouncing  dictionary. 
There  are  included  many  new  and  important  fea- 
tures not  found  in  any  similar  publication. 

The  names,  with  pronunciation,  of  all  the  most 
prominent  musicians  of  the  last  two  centuries,  with 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  nationality. 


MUSICAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


ANECDOTES  OF  GREAT  MUSICIANS 

By  W.  FRANCIS  GATES  Regular  Price,  $1.50 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  85  cents,  postpaid 

A unique,  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of 
three  hundred  well-authenticated  anecdotes  of 
Great  Composers,  Players  and  Singers.  To  the 
average  reader  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting musical  books  published. 

FIRST  STUDIES  IN  MUSIC 
BIOGRAPHY 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER  Regular  Price,  $1.50 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  90  cents,  postpaid 

For  foundation  study  in  musical  history  this  book 
is  the  best  obtainable.  Each  biography  is  the 
result  of  careful  study . A full  and  complete  sketch 
of  every  composer  is  given . 


MASTERS  AND  THEIR  MUSIC 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS  Regular  Face,  cloth,  $1.50 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE.  $1.00,  postpaid 

The  first  part  contains  material  for  Ten  Musi- 
cal Evenings  or  Classes  relating  to  Bach,  Handel , 
Haydn,  Mozart , Schubert,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin , Schumann  and  Liszt. 

The  second  part  contains  Six  Musical  Evenings 
or  Programs,  prepared  with  equal  care  upon 
Brahms , Grieg,  Gottschalk  and  Mason,  McDow- 
ell, Tschaikowsky , etc. 

COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By  W.  J.  BALTZELL  Regular  Price,  $1.75 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.10,  postpaid 

Contributions  from  leading  American  writers. 
Includes  the  most  approved  ideas  for  teaching  and 
studying  history,  making  it  the  best  text-book  on 
the  subject  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present. 


TEACHING  HELPS 


MISTAKES  AND  DISPUTED 
POINTS  IN  MUSIC 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON  Regular  Price,  $1.25 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  90  cents,  postpaid 

A book  that  tells  you  the  “whys”  and  “where- 
fores” in  music.  Mr.  Elson,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  American  musical  critics  and  educa- 
tors, has  included  in  his  new  book  all  of  those 
hundred  and  one  things  upon  which  most  pupils 
and  teachers  have  an  inaccurate  knowledge. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES  OF 
PIANO  WORKS 

By  ED.  BAXTER  PERRY  Regular  Price,  $1.50,  cloth  gilt 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.00  postpaid 

A poetic,  dramatic,  and  historical  analysis  of 
some  of  best  known  piano  compositions.  The 
emotional  content  of  the  piece  is  analyzed — what 
the  piece  is  meant  to  convey,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  composer  at  the  time  of  inspira- 
tion, the  legend  or  episode  on  which  the  composi- 
tion is  founded. 


STORIES  OF  STANDARD 
TEACHING  PIECES 

By  ED.  BAXTER  PERRY  Regular  Price,  $1.50,  cloth  gilt 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.00,  postpaid 

This  work  will  prove  even  more  useful  and 
attractive  than  Mr.  Perry’s  companion  volume. 
Descriptive  Analyses  of  Pianoforte  Compo- 
sitions,” as  it  deals  with  pieces  of  an  easier  grade, 
and  pieces  much  more  popular  in  character.  Gems 
from  Grieg,  Godard,  Nein,  Rubinstein,  Schytte.etc. 

MASTER  LESSONS  IN  PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING 

By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN  Regular  Price,  $1.00 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  67  cents,  postpaid 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of  a series 
of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “ Letters  from  a Musician 
to  His  Nephew.”  giving  the  essentials  of  a course 
of  study  in  artistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps, 
short  cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the  parent 
and  the  educator. 


BOX  SETS  OF  BOOKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


THE  PETITE  LIBRARY 

By  EDWARD  FRANCIS 

Regular  Price,  35  cts.  each;  $3.00  per  set,  boxed 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  postpaid,  Nine  Volumes,  boxed, 
$1.75.  25  cents  each 

Life  and  works  of  Handel.  Haydn,  Weber,  Mer 
delssohn,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner, 
Mozart.  Size,  2^4  x3 125  pages.  Bound  in  Red 
Cloth* 


THE  MUSICIAN 

By  RIDLEY  PRENTICE  Regular  Price,  75  cents  each 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  postpaid,  Six  Volumes,  boxed 
$1.75.  35  cents  each 

In  six  volumes.  Analyses  of  many  of  the  best 
compositions  by  classical  writers.  A volume  to 
each  grade,  beginning  with  the  easiest  and  end- 
ing with  the  most  difficult  compositions- 


Size  9%x  14  inches 


A NEW  CALENDAR  FOR  1915 

10  cents  each;  $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid 

We  illustrate  herewith  the  calendar  which  we  have 
prepared  especially  for  1915.  The  musical  subject 
reproduced  will  be  very  pleasing  to  music  lovers,  being 
entitled  the  “Hall  of  Fame.”  It  is  a gallery  of  all  the 
great  musicians  posed  in  the  most  artistic  manner.  Size 
934  x 14  inches.  The  picture  is  most  attractive,  there 
being  nothing  more  appropriate  than  this  calendar  as  a 
present  from  a teacher  to  each  member  of  the  class. 
Most  excellent  also  to  present  to  musical  friends,  being 
inexpensive,  artistic  and  dignified. 

We  have  on  hand  a limited  quantity  of  the  calendars 
of  last  year,  in  three  or  four  styles,  with  pads  for  the 
year  1915.  An  assortment  will  be  made  up  from  this 
stock  at  the  same  price,  10  cents  each,  or  $1.00  per  dozen. 


POST  CARDS  OF  MUSICAL  SUBJECTS 


CELEBRATED  MUSICIANS 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  50  cents  per  doz.,  postpaid 


CARDS 

American  Composers 
Series  A and  B - 6 

American  Conductors,  6 
Celebrated  Organists,  6 
Celebrated  Violinists,  6 
Conductors  . - - - 6 

Famous  ’Cellists  - - 6 
FamousStringQuartets,6 
French  Composers  - 6 

Great  Masters  - - - 12 
Great  Pianists,  Series  A 12 
Great  Pianists,  “ B 12 
Great  Violinists  - - 6 


CARDS 

Italian  Composers  - 6 
Master  Violinists  - 6 
Modern  Masters  - 6 
Modern  Pianists, 

Series  A and  B.each  6 
Modern  Violinists, 
Series  A and  B.each  6 
Northern  Europe 
Composers  - - - 6 
Opera  Composers  - 6 
OperaSingers,  Series 
A-E,  each  - - - 6 
Russian  Composers,  6 
Renowned  Violinists,  6 

HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 

LISZT — Six  Cards  ; 15  cents  per  set. 

WAGNER — Twelve  Cards  ; 30  cents  per  set. 
BEETHOVEN  — Twelve  Cards  ; 30  cents  per  set. 


GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS 

Fourteen  of  the  great  composers.  Printed  in 
nine  colors,  with  the  composer’s  birthplace  on 
each  card.  30  cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  25  cents  per  set  of  six,  postpaid 

Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Wagner 
Operas  as  presented  in  Germany:  Lohengrin  (4), 
Meistersinger  (6) . Parsifal  (10),  Tristan  and  Isolde 
(3),  Tannhseuser  (9).  The  Ring  (28). 

REWARD  CARDS 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  34  cents  per  set,  postpaid 

A set  of  sixteen  cards . Portraits  of  the  great 
composers  with  their  birthplaces,  printed  in  nine 
colors  ■ On  the  reverse  is  a short  biography  of  each 
master.  With  each  set  is  given  free  a Music  Prize 
Card,  a steel  engraving,  with  portraits  of  eight 
composers,  ai  d blank  for  inscribing  name. 


REPRODUCTIONS  OF  MUSICAL 
CELEBRITIES 

PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAITS 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  25  cents  each,  postpaid 

Schumann  Schubert  Chopin  Rubinstein  Liszt 

PHOTOGRAVURE  MUSICAL  PICTURES 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  25  cents,  postpaid 

Visions  of  Wagner,  15  x 10J4  ; Mozart  at  Salzburg,  11  x 15; 
Schubert,  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  11x15;  Beethoven,  The 
Approaching  Storm,  11  x 15;  Franz  Liszt  (full  length  portrait), 
11  x 15;  Harmony,  11  x 15;  Haydn  Crossing  the  English  Channel, 
11  x 15;  Inspiration,  11  x 15;  Musical  Hall  of  Fame,  14  x 22; 
Schubert  in  the  Home,  11  x 15;  Dawn  of  a Masterpiece,  11  x 15; 
Her  First  Lesson,  11  x 15;  Child  Handel,  11  x 15. 

Each  of  the  above  Hand  Colored,  75  cents. 

Their  Son  (Eschbach),  50  cents.  Their  Son,  Hand  Colored,  $1.00. 

BEAUTIFUL  LITHOGRAPHS 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  30  cents  each,  postpaid 

For  home  or  studio,  size  22x28*  Subjects — Bach,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubinstein,  and  Wagner. 
Our  line  of  photogravures  and  photographs  of  composers  and  ther  musical  subjects  is  very  large- 
Our  “Music  Teachers’  Hand-Book”  gives  full  particulars. 


PLACQUES 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  40  cents  each,  postpaid 
Composers  in  Bas-Relief — Wagner,  Liszt, 
Handel,  Schubert,  Each,  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Tschaikowski. 
Brahms,  Joachim,  75  cents  each,  postpaid 
These  placques  are  made  of  hard  plaster,  size  4 Vi 
x 6 V\  inches  with  a ring  attached  for  hanging 
requirements. 


MEDALLIONS 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  25  cents  postpaid,  for  either  size 

An  ornament  for  the  parlor  or  for  the  studio. 
Portraits  of  the  great  masters  in  the  form  of  large 
medallions-  Two  sizes : four-inch,  round  and 
cabinet  oval . In  these  subjects  : 

Beethoven,  Wagner,  Li«zt,  Handel,  Schubert, 
Bach,  Mozart,  Schumann,  Verdi,  Haydn,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Chopin. 


METRONOMES 


Our  metronomes  are  of  the  finest  quality  made  and  are  fully  guaranteed  against  any  defect  in 
manufacture.  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICES  include  transportation. 

American  make,  no  bell,  $2.15;  with  bell,  $3.15  American  make,  attached  door,  no  bell,  $2.15;  with  bell,  $3.15 

Pocket  Metronomes,  postpaid,  50  cents 


JEWELRY  FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS 


COLLAR  OR  CUFF  PINS 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or 
silver  finish,  25  cents  each, or 
set  of  three  sentiments,  75 

cents. 

Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish,  25  cents  per  set. 
Sold  only  in  sets. 

BREASTPINS 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish.  50  cents  each. 
Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish,  25  cents  each- 

STICKPINS 

For  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  in  the  Three  Sentiments. 
Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish.  25  cents  each. 
Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish,  25  cents  per  set 
of  three, 


jsjte 


UNIQUE  JEWELRY 
DESIGNS 

EACH 

Lyre— Breast,  cuff  or 

club  pin 25  cents 

Lyre— Stickpin 25  cents 

Violoncello — Stickpin 25  and  50  cents 

Violin — Stickpin 25  and  50  cents 

Cornet — Stickpin 25  and  50  cents 

Lyre,  Harp.  Mandolin  or  Tambourine  as  a 

pendant  or  charm 38  cents 

Mandolin  as  a breastpin 38  cents 

Banjo,  Mandolin  or  Drum  as  a pendant  or 

charm 75  cents 

Banjo  or  Mandolin  as  a breastpin 75  cents 

Violin  as  a pendant  or  breastpin $1.88 

Comet  as  a pendant  or  charm $1.50 
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Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Holiday  Offer  of  Musical  Gifts 


We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  subscribers  and  patrons  the  Twenty-sixth 
Annual  Special  Holiday  Other.  This  list  contains  about  all  that  is  good  in  musical 
literature  and  collections.  Holiday  Cash  Price  is  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent, 
less  than  the  publisher’s  price,  and  in  addition,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order,  prepaid 
transportation  is  included.  The  binding  is  the  best  in  which  the  books  are  made.  It 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  orders  are  filled  at  these  prices  after  January 

GENERAL  MUSICAL  LITERATURE 

Holiday  Cash 
Price  Postpaid 

Fay $1.10 


Holiday  Cash 
Price  Postpaid 

Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians.  Gates.  $ -85 

Chats  with  Music  Students.  Tapper. . .90 

Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting.  Wodell.  1.00 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays.  Mac- 

Dowell  1.20 

Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Works. 

Perry  1.00 

Dictionary  of  Music.  Dr.  Clarke.  . . .67 

Dictionary  of  Music.  Dr.  Clarke. 

Pocket  edition 17 

Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

Riemann  2.75 

Dictionary  of  Music,  Redman 34 

Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

Grove’s.  5 vols.,  not  prepaid 15.00 

Ear  Training.  Heacox 50 

Education  of  the  Music  Teacher. 

Tapper  1.00 

European  Reminiscences.  Elson 40 

Great  Pianists  on  Piano  Playing 

Cooke  1.00 

How  to  Listen  to  Music.  Krehbiel..  1.10 

How  to  Understand  Music.  Mathews. 

Two  vols.,  each 1.10 

In  Praise  of  Music.  Gates 55 

Life  Stories  of  Great  Composers. 

Streatfleld  1.00 

Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing. 

Bowman 67 

Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points  in 

Music.  Elson  84 

Modern  Composers  of  Europe.  Elson.  1.20 

Music : Its  Ideals  and  Methods. 

Mathews  1-00 

Music  Life  and  How  to  Succeed  in  it. 

Tapper  90 


1st,  1915,  as  our  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  expire  on  that  date.  In 
order  to  avoid  delay  and  insure  delivery  on  time,  we  would  suggest  that  all  orders 
be  sent  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  thus  prevent  any  disappointment. 
In  writing  allow  a line  for  each  article  ordered. 

CONDITIONS:  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  We  pay  all  postage  or  express  charges.  This  offer 
expires  positively  on  Jan.  1,  1915.  None  of  these  works  wilf  be  sent  On  Sale. 

INSTRUMENTAL  COLLECTIONS 


.40 

1.20 

.67 

.45 

.90 

1.20 

.67 


Music  Study  in  Germany. 

Musical  Essays  in  Art,  Culture  and 

Education  1.00 

Musician,  The.  Prentice.  Six  vols.,  each  .35 
Musician,  The.  Six  vols.  complete. 

Boxed  1-75 

Natural  Laws  of  Musical  Expression. 

Hans  Schmitt 

National  Music  of  America.  Elson . . 
Observations  of  a Musician.  Lombard. 

Opera  Stories.  Mason 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  What 

They  Do.  Mason 

Organ  and  its  Masters.  Lahee 

Pedals  of  the  Pianoforte.  Hans 

Schmitt  

Piano  Tuning  Repairing  and  Regulat- 
ing. Fischer 1.17 

Pianoforte  and  its  Music.  Krehbiel . . 1.10 

Power  Through  Repose.  Call 80 

Principles  of  Expression  in  Piano 

Playing.  Cbristiani 2.25 

Self  Help  for  Singers.  Taylor 75 

Shakespeare  in  Music.  Elson 1.60 

Some  Famous  Singers  of  the  19th 

Century.  Rogers .75 

Stories  of  Standard  Teaching  Pieces. 

Perry  1-00 

Studies  from  the  Wagnerian  Dramas. 

Krehbiel  1.00 

Success  in  Music  and  How  it  is  Won. 

Finek  1.10 

Technics  of  Violin  Playing.  Cour- 

voisier  56 

Violin  Talks.  Winn  90 

Woman’s  Work  in  Music.  Elson.  . . . 1.20 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  LETTERS 


Beethoven. 
Celebrated 
Present, 
Days  with 


Garbett- 


-paper. 


D’Indy  1.10 

Pianists  of  the  Past  and 

Ehrlich 1.35 

Great  Musicians. 

Beethoven — Leather 75 

Chopin — Leather 75 

Gounod— Leather  75 

Mendelssohn — Leather  75 

Mozart — Leather  75 

Wagner — Leather  75 

Distinguished  Musicians 

Paper  

Leather  

Eminent  Musicians.  Garbctt  . . 

Leather  1.00 

Famous  American  Composers. 

Hughes  1.20 

Famous  Pianists  of  To-day  and  Yes- 
terday. Lahee  

Famous  Singers  of  To-day  and  Yester- 
day. Lahee 1.20 

Famous  Violinists  of  To-day  and  Yes- 
terday. Lahee  1.20 

FICTION 

Alcestis 

American  Girl  in  Munich 

Auchester,  Charles.  Berger 

Consuelo.  Sand 

Fifth  String.  Sousa 


.50 

1.00 

.50 


1.20 


First  Studies  in  Music  Biography. 

Tapper  90 

Fragments  of  an  Autobiography. 

Moscheles  2.oo 

Great  Composers  and  Their  Work. 

Elson  1-20 

Imaginary  Biographical  Letters  from 

Great  Musicians.  Cox-Chapin 90 

Liszt.  Huneker 1.75 

Love  Affairs  of  Great  Musicians. 

Hughes.  2 vols.  Per  set 3.00 

Masters  and  Their  Music.  Mathews.  1.00 

Mendelssohn.  Ilockstro 80 

Mozart.  Gehring 80 

Musical  Celebrities.  Garbett — paper.  .50 

Leather 1.00 

Old  Fogy.  Huneker 67 

Petite  Library.  Lives  of  Beetboven, 
Chopin,  Handel,  Haydn,  Liszt,  Men- 
delssohn, Mozart,  Wagner,  Weber. 

Francis.  Each,  in  cloth 25 

Complete  sets  of  above  (boxed) 1.75 

Julien  1.00 


Holiday  Cash 
Price  Postpaid 

Album  of  Favorite  Compositions. 

Engelmann  ? .25 

Album  for  the  Young.  Op,  68  and 
Scenes  from  Childhood.  Schumann 

Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 

Album  of  Lyric  Pieces 

Ashford’s  Hymn  Voluntaries  (organ)  . 

Bach  Album 

Beetbho'ven.  Easier  Piano  Compos- 
itions   

Beethoven,  Selections  from 

Beetboven  Sonatas.  2 vols.  each.. 

Chaminade  Album 

Childhood  Days.  4 hands.  Ilarthan. 

Chopin,  Selected  Works  

Chopin,  Lighter  Compositions 

Chopin  Nocturnes 

Chopin  Waltzes 

Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for  the 

Reed-Organ  

Clementi  Sonatinas 

Concert  Albums.  Classical  or  Pop- 
ular. Each  

Concert  Duets  for  the  Piano 

Day  in  Venice.  Nevin 

Duet  Hour,.  The  (Easy  Piano  Duets). 

Easy  Dance  Album 

Easy  Engelmann  Album 

Engelmann  Album  of  21  Pieces  for 

Small  Hands 

Familiar  Dances.  Piano  or  Organ.. 

First  Dance  Album 

First  Parlor  Pieces 

First  Recital  Pieces 

First  Sonatinas 

First  Pieces  in  the  Classics 

First  Study  of  Bach 

Four  Hand  Miscellany 

Four-hand  Parlor  Pieces 

Gottschalk  Album  for  Piano 

Grieg  Album 

Gurlitt  Album.  Mathews  

Handel  Album  

Haydn’s  Sonatas.  2 vols..  each.... 
Impressions  of  the  Heart.  Engelmann 

Italian  Overtures.  4 hands 

Juvenile  Duet  Players.  Piano  or 

Organ  

Kuhlau  Sonatinas.  2 Vols.,  each.  . . . 

Laus  Organ!.  3 vols.  Reed  Organ, 

Each  

Left-hand  Recreation  Album 

Liszt  Album 

Liszt  Fifteen  Rhapsodies.  (Ed  by 

D’Albert. ) 

Little  Home  Player.  Piano  or  Organ. 

Lyric  Pieces.  Op.  12.  Grieg 

Lyric  Pieces.  Op.  43.  Grieg 

March  Album.  4 hands 

Master  Pieces,  Classical 

Mendelssohn’s  Songs  Without  Words. 
Modern  Dance  Album  


Holiday  Cash 
Price  Postpaid 
Room  Pieces $ .50 

.50 


History  of  Music.  Baltzell 1.10 

History  of  Pianoforte  Music.  Fill- 
more   1-00 


Wagner,  R.,  Life  and  Works. 

MUSICAL  NOVELS 

.67  | First  Violin.  Fothergill 

Mozart’s  Journey.  Morike 

Peer  Gynt.  Ibsen 

Tower  of  Ivory.  Atherton 

Zal.  Hughes 

HISTORY 

Important  Events  in  Musical  History. 
Lessons  in  Musical  History.  Fillmore. 
Standard  History  of  Music.  Cooke.  . 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


1.00  ' 

.60  I 

.60  | 
.50 


Album  for  the  Young.  Op.  68.  Schu- 
mann   ,20 

Album  Leaves  for  the  Young.  Gurlitt.  .25 

Discontented  Goldfish.  Neidlinger.  . . .40 

Echoes  from  Childhood 35 

Fifty  Nursery  Songs  and  Games...  .15 

Flower  Ballads.  Senour 25 

Juvenile  Album.  Reineckc 35 

Juvenile  Musical  Poems.  Senour 40 

Juvenile  Song  Book 35 

Lilts  and  Lyrics.  Gaynor 80 

Melody  Pictures.  Gaynor 45 

Mendelssohn  Six  Children’s  Pieces.  . .10 

Merry  Rhymes  for  Childhood  Times. 

Bugbee  25 

Merry  Songs  for  Little  Folks 60 

Miniature  Melodies.  Gaynor 45 

Mother  Goose  Melodies  Set  to  Music.  .45 

Music  Talks  with  Children.  Tapper  .75 

Musical  Picture  Book.  Hudson 25 

Musical  Poems  for  Children.  Hudson.  .25 

Musical  Thoughts  fo'r  Little  Tots. 

Bugbee  25 


[MISCELLANEOUS 


Nature  Studies.  Children’s  Songs. 

Bristow  

New  Rhymes  and  Tunes  for  Little 

Pianists.  Cramm 

Pictures  from  the  Lives  of  the  Great 

Composers.  Tapper 

Pussy  Willow  and  other  Nature 

Songs.  Grant 

Reward  Cards.  Set  of  16,  

Scenes  from  Childhood.  Op.  15 

Schumann  

Songs  of  the  Child  World.  Gaynor. 

2 vo'ls.,  each 

Story  of  Music  and  Musicians 

Story  Time  and  Play  Time.  Swift.. 
Ten  Five  Note  Recreations.  Krog- 

mann  

Tone  Stories.  Rowe 

Tschalkowsky  Album  for  the  Young.  . 
Tunes  and  Rhymes.  Spaulding  ... 

Well-Known  Fables.  Spauldln" 

Youthful  Diversions.  Spaulding.  . . . 


.50 

.25 

.80 

1.20 

.65 


.15 

1.00 

.90 


.25 

.38 

.75 

.40 

.34 

.15 

.75 

.50 

.38 

.38 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 


.25 

.50 

.25 

1.00 

.25 

.25 

.40 

.85 

.38 

.25 

.40 

.50 

.35 

.25 

.50 

.20 

.50 

.50 

.94 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.38 

.25 

.38 

.25 

.50 

.25 

.40 

.50 

.38 

.25 

.35 

.38 

.35 

.25 

.20 

.65 

.25 

.45 

1.50 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.50 

.45 

.25 


Modern  Drawiu: 

Modern  Student.  2 vols.,  each .... 
Morceaux  Classiques.  Violin  and 

Piano.  Henri  Strauss 

Mother  Goose  Duets.  Four  Hands.. 
Mozart  Sonatas.  Vol.  1 and  2.  Each 


.20 

.25 

.60 


Mozart’s  Sonatas.  Complete 1.00 

Mozart.  12  Pieces  for  Piano 25 

Musical  Gift  Album.  Necke 25 

Musical  Pictures.  Piauo  or  Organ..  .25 

Musical  Zoo.  4 hands 38 

New  Songs  Without  Words.  Ferber.  . .35 

Operatic  Four-hand  Album 25 

Operatic  Selections.  Violin  and  Piano  .25 

Parlor  and  School  Marches 38 

Piano  Players’  Repertoire 25 

Popular  Dome  Collection 25 

Popular  Recital  Repertoire 25 

Popular  Parlor  Album 25 

Rubinstein  Album.  2 vols.,  each 25 

School  and  Home  Marches 25 

Schubert.  Impromptus,  Moments 

Musicales 25 

Schubert.  Fantasies,  Impromptus,  etc.  .45 

Schumann,  Selected  Works 35 

Selected  Classics.  Violin  and  Piauo.  .25 

Sight-Reading  Album.  2 vols.,  each..  .50 

Six  Poems.  MacDowell .45 

Society  Dance  Journal.  Violin  and 

Piano'  25 

Sonata  Album.  Kohler.  2 Vols.,  each  .35 

Sonatina  Album.  Presser 40 

Sonatina  Aloum.  Kohler.  Abridged.  .25 

Sonatina  Album.  Kohler 35 

Spanish  Dances,  4 hands.  Moszkowski  .40 

Standard  Compositions.  Mathews. 

Vols.  I,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  each 25 

Standard  Concert  Etudes 40 


Mathews. 

I 

II 

Ill 


Standard  Graded  Pieces. 

3 volumes  : 

Grades  1 and  2.  Vol. 

Grades  3 and  4.  Vol. 

Grades  5 and  6.  Vol. 

Standard  Opera  Allium 

Standard  Organist.  Pipe  Organ 

Standard  Violinist.  Violin  and  piano 
Students’  Popular'  Album.  Violin 

and  Piano 

Teacher  and  Pupil.  Rolling.  4 hands. 

2 vols.,  each 

Tranquil  Hours  (Sacred  Piano  Solos). 

Treble  Clef  Album 

Tschaikowsky  Album.  2 vols.,  each. 

Two  Pianists.  4 hands 

Two'  Students  (Four  Hands) 

Very  First  Pieces 

Wagner.  Selections  from  the  Music 

Dramas  

Young  Duet  Players.  Ilarthan 

Young  Players’  Album 

Young  Virtuoso 


.45 

.45 

.45 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.50 

.25 

1.20 

.25 

.25 

.38 


BOUND  COLLECTIONS 

Vols.,  each. 


Beethoven  Sonatas.  2 Vols.,  each..  1.65 

Chaminade  Album 1.65 

Chopin — Forty  Piano  Compositions...  2.00 

'•  — Nocturnes  1.25 

“ — The  Greater  Chopin..  ...  2.00 

“ — -Waltzes  1.10 

Fifty  Master  Songs.  High  and  Low. 

Each  2.00 

Godard — Album  1.65 

Gi'ieg — Album  1.65 

“ — Larger  Piano  Compositions..  2.00 

“ — Piano  Lyrics  and  Shorter 

Compositions  2.00 

Liszt — 15  Rhapsodies.  Complete.  . . . 2.25 

" 20  Piano  Transcriptions  2.00 


Piano 


Liszt — 20  Original 

sitions  

Mendelssohn — Songs 
Moszkowsky  Album. 

Mozart  Sonatas 

New  Organist.  Whiting.  . . 

Organ  Player,  The.  (Pipe 
Organ  Repertoire.  (Pipe 
Schubert.  50  Songs,  High 

Each  

Schumann.  50  Songs,  High  and  Low, 

Each  

Schumann  50  Plano  Compositions.  . 
Twenty-Four  Negro  Melodies 2.00 


Compo- 
without  words.  . 


Organ) . . 
Organ)  , . 
and  Low, 


2.00 

1.40 

1.65 

1.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


Allegrando  (Musical  Game) .30 

Combination  Satchel.  Full  Sheet  or 

Half  size.  Seal  grain.  Leather  lined  3.50 

Same  Silk  Lined 2.50 

Elementaire  (Musical  Game) 30 

Great  Composers  (Game) 30 

Metronome,  without  Bell 2.15 

Metronome,  with  Bell 3.15 

Musical  Euchre  (Game) 30 

Music  Folio  with  Strings 50 

Music  Folio  with  Strings  and  Handle.  .75 

Music  Roll.  15%  in.  long 1.35 

Music  Roll.  14%  in.  long  1.10 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


Size) , 
with  IPin- 


2.75 

1.50 


Music  Satchel  (Sheet  Music 

with  Handles 

Music  Satchel  (One  Fold) 

dies.  Calf  finish  

Music  Satchel  (One  Fold)  with  Han- 
dles. Seal  Grain 1.50 

Musical  Authors  (Game) 20 

Musical  Calendars,  per  dozen 100 

Musical  Casino  (Game) 30 

Musical  Dominoes  (Game) 45 

Musical  Games  and  Puzzles.  Bloom- 
field   35 

Triads  or  Chords  (Game) 15 


.38 


Church  and  Home,  Sacred  Songs 

High  and  Low  Voice.  Each 

Fifty  Master  Songs.  High  and  bow. 

Each  1.20 

Friendship  Songs.  Galloway • -75 

Indian  Songs.  Lieurance 75 

Sacred  Duets.  Ail  Voices 38 


Galloway  • 


Wagner-Llszt  Album 

VOCAL  COLLECTIONS 

Seven  Memory  So n; 

Singer’s  Repertoire 
Six  French  Songs.  Loge.  . . . 
Songs  of  Italy.  Flervey... 

Standard  Graded  Songs 

Standard  Songs  and  Ballads. 
Standard  Vocalist 


1.65 


.75 

.25 

.30 

.50 

.45 

.30 

.25 


MUSICAL  PICTURES,  PLACQUES  AND  MEDALLIONS 

Cabinet-Size  Photographs 


Photogravures  (Size,  15  x 20) 

Beethoven.  "Adoration  of  Nature.” 

Schmid  1.00 

Beethoven  and  the  Muse.  Eicbstaedt. 

8 x 10 30 

Child  Hiindel.  Dicksee 1-00 

Beethoven  Playing  a Symphony. 

Griifle  . . . 1.00 

Beethoven  Near  Vienna.  Seh  iid.  . . . 1.00 

Morning  Devotion  in  Bach’s  Family. 

Rosenthal  1.00 

Luther  in  Circle  of  Ills  Family. 

Spangenberg  1.00 

Song  Without  Words.  (Mendelssohn 

and  his  Sister.)  Poetzelberger.  . . . 1.00 

St.  Cecilia.  Volz 1.00 

Wagner  Schwarz 1.00 


Lithographs  (Size,  22  x 28.) 

Bach,  Beethoven,  Hiindel.  Haydn, 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubinstein, 
Wagner.  Each 


.30 


Platinotype  Post  Cards 

See  opposite  page  for  a complete  list 
Platinotype  Post  Cards  in  Series 


Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Gluck,  Hiin- 
del, Haydn,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  Paderewski 
Rubinstein,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  Weber,  each 20 

Busts  of  Musicians 

Catalogue  at  Special  Holiday  Prices  will 
be  sent  upon  Application. 

Plaster  Placques 

Unique  in  design  and  provided  with  clasp 
for  hanging.  4%  x 6%. 

Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Handel, 

Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubin- 
stein, Tschaikowsky,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Wagner.  Each 40 


PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


Medallions  of  12  Great  Masters 

Highly  finished  photos  on  an  easel, 
of  314 -inch  circle  or  cabinet  size  oval. 

1 Each  25 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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50  CENT  COLLECTIONS 

Holiday  Cash  Price,  25  cents  each,  postpaid 


Presser  Fifty  Cent  Collections  represent  real  economy  for  those  who  use  them. 
Every  piece  is  weighed  and  judged  with  the  same  painstaking  care  that  is  given  to 
materials  by  makers  of  the  finest  watches  or  the  finest  pianos.  There  is  no  waste,  no 
padding.  No  piece  is  ever  admitted  to  the  Presser  Collection  unless  it  is  really  worthy. 
The  motto  of  the  editors  has  been  more  pieces,  better  pieces,  superior  paper,  finest 
printing,  substantial  binding.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  together  a library  of  these  in- 
teresting books  to  keep  on  hand  for  immediate  use.  One  book  a week  or  one  book  a month 
will  soon  provide  you  with  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  your  music  room. 

PIANO  COLLECTIONS  FOR  RECITAL 


AND  HOME 

Album  of  Lyric  Pieces.  26  Pcs 

Left  Hand  Recreation  Album 29  “ 

Standard  First  Grade  Compositions— W.  S.  B.  Mathews  31  *' 
Standard  Second  Grade  Compositions— W.  S.  B.  Mathews  36  " 
Standard  Third  Grade  Compositions — W.  S.  B.  Mathews  29  “ 
Standard  Fourth  Grade  Compositions— W.  S.  B.  Mathews  23  “ 
Standard  Fifth  Grade  Compositions— VT.  S.  B.  Mathews  16  “ 
Standard  Sixth  Grade  Compositions — W.  S.  B.  Mathews  18  “ 
Standard  Seventh  Grade  Compositions — W.  S.  B.  Mathews  15  “ 

PIANO  DUETS 

Duet  Hour 31  Pcs 

Four  Hand  Parlor  Pieces 17  “ 

Operatic  Album 15  “ 

Young  Duet  Players  (Harthan). 22  “ 

Juvenile  Duet  Players 16  44 

DIarch  Album — Four  Hands  17  44 

Childhood  Days — Duets  for  Teacher  and  Pupil  (Harthan)  31  44 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

Merry  Rhymes  for  Childhood  Times,  L.  A.  Bugbee Pcs 

Mother  Goose  Duets — Theodora  Dutton 10  “ 

Musical  Poems  for  the  Children — Octavia  Hudsou 14  44 

Musical  Picture  Rook — Octavia  Hudson 17  44 

Musical  Gift  Album — H.  Necke 12  " 

Tunes  and  Rhymes — Geo.  L.  Spaulding 14 

Youthful  Diversions — Geo.  L.  Spaulding 14  “ 

Well  Known  Fables  Set  to  Music — Geo.  L.  Spaulding  . . 16  41 

Tone  Stories,  Daniel  Rowe 20  “ 

Treble  Clef  Album  26  “ 

Very  First  Pieces,  The 29  44 

Nature  Studies  and  Action  Songs — F.L.  Bristow. ... . 10  41 

Musical  Thoughts  for  Little  Tots — L.  A.  Bugbee...  ....’  25  4 

Newest  Dance  Album 
Young  Player’s  Album 

PIANO  CLASSICS 

Album  of  Favorite  Pieces  ot  J.  S.  Bach 24  Pcs 

Beethoven’s  Easier  Piano  Compositions 13  “ 

Chopin’s  Complete  Waltzes 14  44 

Sonatinas  tor  Piano,  M.  Clementi 12  44 


PIANO  CLASSICS 

Consolations  and  Love  Dreams,  Liszt 

First  Sonatinas  20  Pcs 

First  Sonatina  Album 22  44 

Lyric  Pieces,  Op.  12  —Ed.  Grieg 8 44 

Lyric  Pieces,  Op.  43— Ed.  Grieg 6 14 

Schnhert’s  Moments  Musicales 

Sonatina  Album,  Abridged  Edition  (Kohler). 15  44 

Sonatinas  for  the  Plano, — F.  Kuhlau,  Vols.  1 & 11  12  44 

Album  for  the  Young  and  Scenes  from  Childhood 

R.  Schumann  56  ** 

POPULAR  PIANO  ALBUMS 

Easy  Dance  Album. 10  Pcs 

24  Pieces  for  Small  Hands — H.  Engelmann 24  44 

Album  of  Easy  Pieces — H.  Eugelmann * 26  44 

Album  of  Favorite  Pieces — H.  Engelmann 18  44 

First  Dance  Album * 36  44 

First  Parlor  Pieces 34  44 

Little  Home  Player — Piano  or  Organ 28  44 

Modern  Dance  Album 18  44 

Musical  Pictures — Piano  or  Organ 32  44 

Plano  Player’s  Repertoire  of  Popular  Pieces 39  44 

Popular  Parlor  Album 23  44 

Popular  Home  Collection 46  44 

Popular  Recital  Repertoire 31  44 

School  and  Home  Marches 20  44 

Standard  Opera  Album 15  44 

VOCAL  ALBUMS 

Singer’s  Repertoire,  Medium  Voice 38  Pcs 

Standard  Vocalist ...  .50  Songs 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

Operatic  Selections — F.  A.  Franklin 13  Pcs 

Selected  Classics — F.  A.  Franklin 19  “ 

Morceaux  Classiques — HeuriStrauss 17  “ 

Standard  Violinist 27  4 

Student’s  Popular  Album 22  “ 

PIPE  ORGAN 


75  CENT  COLLECTIONS 

At  Special  Holiday  Cash  Prices 


Holiday  Cash 
Price  Postpaid 

$ .38 

38 


Bach  Album,  17  pcs 

Chaminade  Album,  10  pcs 

Chopin  Nocturnes,  19  pcs 

Chopin  Polonaises 

Church  and  Home,  Sacred  Songs,  High  or  Low 

Voice 

Echoes  from  Childhood,  Souglets,  Wilson, 

20  pcs 

First  Recital  Pieces,  37  pcs 

First  Pieces  in  the  Classics,  51  pcs 

Grieg.  First  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  Op.  46 

Gurlitt  Album,  Piano,  34  pcs 

Haydn  Sonatas,  2 vols.,  10  pcs.,  each 

Impressions  of  the  Heart,  Engelmann, 

6 pcs 

Italian  Overtures,  4 Hands,  9 pcs. 


.35 

.38 


.38 

.38 

.38 

.30 

.38 

.35 

.38 

.35 


Holiday  Cash 
Price  Postpaid 

New  Tunes  and  Rhymes  for  Little  Pianists, 

Cramm 

Parlor  and  School  Marches,  32  pcs 

Rhyming  Tunes  for  Little  Players,  Hannah 

Smith 

Sacred  Duets,  for  all  voices,  19  pcs 

Salon  Album  for  Piano  Solo,  Vol.  I 

Schumann  Selected  Works,  Piano,  34  pcs 

Sixteen  Instructive  Four  Hand  Piano  Pieces, 

Newman,  16  pcs.,  

Sonatina  Album, Kohler,  15pcs 

Sonata  Album,  Kohler,  30  pcs., 2 vols.,  either  vol. 

Study  and  Pleasure,  Koelling,  26  pcs 

Ten  Five-note  Recreations,  Krogmann 

Tone  Silhouettes,  G.  Horvath 

Young  Virtuoso,  33  pcs 


$1.38 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.35 


$1.00  PIANO  COLLECTIONS 

At  Special  Holiday  Cash  Prices 


Holiday  Cash 
Price  Postpaid 

Album  of  Instructive  Pieces,  (Theo.  Presser), 

34  pcs.  $ .50 

Beethoven,  Selections  from  PianoWorks,  1 1 pcs.  .40 
Brahms’  Hungarian  Dances,  Piano  Solo,  2 

books,  either  one 50 

Chopin,  Selected  Works,  32  pcs 40 

Chopin,  Lighter  Compositions,  20  pcs 50 

Classic  and  ModernGcms  for  ReedOrgan,58pcs.  .50 
Concert  Album,  Vol.  I,  Piano  (classical),  25  pcs.  .50 
Concert  Album,  Vol.  II,  Piano  (popular)  25  pcs.  .50 

Concert  Duets,  Piano,  24  pcs 50 

Four  Hand  Miscellany,  25  pcs 50 

Grieg,  Album  of  Miscellaneous  Piano  Compo- 
sitions, 23  pcs 50 

Rolling,  C.  Teacher  and  Pupil,  Piano  Duets, 

Book  I or  II.  30  pcs.,  each 30 

Landon,  Sight  Reading  Album,  Vol.  I or  II, 

61  pcs.,  each 50 

Liszt  Album,  16  pcs 45 

Mac  Dowell,  Six  Poems  after  Heine,  6 pcs 45 


Holiday  Cash 
Price  Postpaid 
$ .50 


Master  Pieces  for  Piano,  24  pcs.  

Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without  Words,  84  pcs... 
Modern  Drawing  Room  Pieces,  Piano,  34  pcs. 
Modern  Sonatinas,  Compiled  by  Leefson,  23 

Pcs 

Modern  Student,  Vol.  I,  31  pcs 

Modern  Student,  Vol.  II,  21  pcs 

Moszkow ski,  Spanish  Dances,  Four  Hands,  5 pcs. 

Moszkowski,  Spanish  Dances,  Piano  Solo 

Schubert  Fantasies,  16  pcs 

Standard  Concert  Etudes,  Mathews 

StandardFirst  and  Second  Grade  Pieces,  41  pcs. 
StandardThird  and  FourthGrade  Pieces, 38  pcs. 
Standard  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Pieces,  28  pcs. 

Sonatina  Album,  Presser  

Studies  in  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  I,  31  pcs 

Studies  in  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  II,  21  pcs 

Tranquil  Hours,  Piano,  31  pcs 


Two  Pianists,  Four  Hand  Collection,  26  pcs... 
Two  Students,  Four  Hand  Collection,  27  pcs. . 


.45 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.40 

.35 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.50 


MUSICAL  PLAYING 

ordinary  card  game  ca 

these  cards 

MUSICAL  AUTHORS.  A Game  Designed 
to  Assist  in  Musical  Biography 


.50 


Holiday 
Cash  Price 

ELEMENTAIRE.  A Pleasing  and  Instructive 
Game,  'Peaching  the  Rudiments  of  Music. 

By  M.  S.  Morris . 

MUSICAL  DOMINOES.  Invented  by  C.W 

Grimm 


$ .30 


.45 


42 


92 


100 


135 


181 


51 


173 


Beethoven,  Selected  Works.  The  best  of 
Beethoven’s  lighter  compositions,  including 
Minuet,  Op.  49,  No.  2,  Andante  Celebre, 
Op.  14,  No.  2,  Bagatelle,  Op.  33,  No.  6,  Rondo 
in  C,  Op.  51,  No.  1,  Adagio  Cantabile,  Op.  13, 
Presto  Movement,  Op.  10,  No.  2.  64  pages. 
Regular  price,  31-00. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  40  cents,  postpaid 
Chopin  Waltzes.  Complete.  Practically  all 
of  the  waltzes  of  Chopin  are  favorites.  This 
is  a splendid  edition.  72  pages.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  25  cents,  postpaid 
Chopi  n,  Nocturnes.  Chopin’s  Nocturnes  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  pieces  ever  written 
for  the  pianoforte.  94  pages.  Regular  price, 
75  cents. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  35  cents,  postpaid 
Chopin,  Selected  Works.  A comprehensive, 
well  balanced  collection,  including  Valse,  Op. 
34,  Valse,  Op.  64,  Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  1, 
Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2,  Ballade,  Op.  23, 
Ballade,  Op.  47,  Scherzo,  Op.  31,  Berceuse, 
Op.  57.  160  pages.  Regular  price,  31.00. 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  40  cents,  postpaid 
Grieg,  First  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  Op.  46.  The 
celebrated  incidental  music  to  Ibsen’s  play, 
arranged  as  a suite  by  the  composer,  including 
the  Morning  Mood,  Ase’s  Death,  Anitra’s 
Dance  and  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 
Regular  price,  75  cents. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  30  cents,  postpaid 
Haydn,  Sonatas,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  1-10.  A standard 
classical  work.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
sonatas  are  to  be  found  in  either  volume.  108 
pages.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE  35  cents,  postpaid 
Haydn,  Sonatas,  Vol.  II  Nos.  11-20.  88 
pages.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  35  cents,  postpaid 
Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without  Words. 
Complete.  No  library  of  piano  music  is  com- 
plete without  this  volume.  156  pages.  Reg- 
ular price,  31.00. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  45  cents,  postpaid 
Moszkowski,  Spanish  Dances.  Op.  12,  1 

to  5.  This  work  aided  greatly  in  establishing 
Moszkowski’s  early  popularity.  Regular 
price,  3L00. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  35  cents,  postpaid 


193 

194 
191 


108 


111 


208 


49 


177 


Mozart,  Sonatas,  Vol.  I.  Mozart’s  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  contain  some  of  his  most  beauti- 
ful melodic  inspirations.  Some  of  the  most 
popular  sonatas  are  to  be  found  in  either  vol- 
umes. Regular  price,  31-25. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  60  cents,  postpaid 
Mozart,  Sonatas, Vol  II.  Regular  price,  31.25. 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  60  cents,  postpaid 
Mozart,  Sonatas,  complete.  1-19.  302  pages. 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1 .00,  postpaid 
Schubert,  Fantasias,  Impromptus, 
Moments  Musicales.  A monumental  work, 
containing  all  of  Schubert’s  best  piano  pieces, 
large  and  small,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sonatas.  162  pages.  Regular  price,  31-00. 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  45  cents,  postpaid 
Schubert,  Impromptus,  Moments  Musi- 
cales. 88  pages.  Regular  price,  50  cents. 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  25  cents,  postpaid 
Schumann,  Selected  Works.  The  best 
Schumann  collection  to  be  found  in  any  one 
volume;  34  pieces  including  Album  Leaf, 
Cradle  Song,  Slumber  Song,  Traumerei,  etc. 
78  pages.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  35  cents,  postpaid 
Sonata  Album,  Vol.  I.  Kohler.  A splendid 
introduction  to  the  classics,  comprising  15 
Favorite  Sonatas  from  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  160pages.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  35  cents,  postpaid 
Sonata  Album,  Vol.  II.  Kohler.  Contain- 
ing eleven  of  the  best  known  sonatasof  thethree 
great  masters,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
162  pages.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  35  cents,  postpaid 
Sonatina  Album.  Kohler.  Favorite  Sona- 
tinas, Rondos  and  Pieces  compiled  by  Louis 
Kohler,  including  selections  from  the  works  of 
Kuhlau,  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert  and  others.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  works  introductory  to  the  classics.  132 
pages,  30  pieces.  Regular  price,  75  cents. 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  35  cents,  postpaid 
Sonatina  Album.  Kohler  Abridged  Edition. 
15  Sonatinas,  Rondos  and  Pieces  compiled  by 
Louis  Kohler,  including  selections  from  the 
works  of  Kuhlau,  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  others.  88  pages.  Regular 
price,  50  cents. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  25  cents,  postpaid 


MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


TUNES  AND  RHYMES 

G.  Spaulding.  Regular  Price,  50  cents 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  25  cents,  postpaid 

For  the  Playroom.  A splendid  collection  for  the 
development  of  Music  in  children.  This  book  may 
be  used  for  many  purposes,  may  be  sung  or  played, 
or  both  together.  Specially  well  adapted  to  kinder- 
garten work.. 

MERRY  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Words  by  Wm.  H. Gardner,  Illustrations  by  Jerome  P.  Uhl 
Music  by  Louis  F.  Gottscbalk.  Regular  Price,  $1.50 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  60  cents,  postpaid 

The  most  elaborate  work  ever  issued  by  this  house. 
Every  page  illumined  in  three  colors.  There  are  in  the 
book  22  songs  suitable  for  all  the  various  purposes 
to  which  a book  of  Children’s  Songs  could  be  put. 


MUSIC  TALKS  WITH  CHILDREN 

By  Thomas  Tapper.  Regular  Price,  in  Cloth,  $1.25 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  75  cents,  postpaid 

One  of  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring  books  about 
music  and  music  study  ever  written.  Not  only 
delightful  reading  for  young  people,  but  fully  as 
much  so  for  adults,  be  they  amateur  or  professional 
musicians. 

WELL-KNOWN  FABLES 

By  Geo.  L.  Spaulding.  Regular  Price,  50  cents 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  25  cents,  postpaid 

Set  to  Music  for  voice  and  piano.  This  is  an 
exceptionally  interesting  book  for  the  young.  The 
fables  are  all  illustrated. 

The  book  can  be  used  as  a vocal  or  instrumental 
book. 


PRACTICAL  MUSICAL  MANUALS 


EAR  TRAINING 

By  Arthur  E.  Heacox.  Regular  Price,  75  cents 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  50  cents,  postpaid 

A course  of  systematic  study  for  the  development 
of  the  musical  perception.  A help  toward  the  better 
understanding  of  music.  Ear  training,  perhaps  the 
most  important  subject  in  music  study,  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  very  structure  of  all  musical 
education. 

BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

By  G.  C.  Bender.  Regular  Price  $1.00 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  67  cents,  postpaid 

The  business  side  of  music  teaching  is  not  sufficient- 
ly understood.  The  average  music  teacher  blunders 
in  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  business  side.  Fie  does 
not  know  how  to  advertise  properly.  He  fails  in 
keeping  accounts. 


PIANO  TUNING,  REGULATING,  REPAIRING 

By  J.  Cree  Fischer.  Regular  Price,  $1.75 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.17,  postpaid 

A practical  course  in  tuning  pianos  and  organs  for 
the  professional  or  the  amateur.  Arranged  system- 
atically in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illustrated,  making 
a book  that  can  be  used  for  self-instru  .tion.  A 
valuable  lesson  is  that  on  the  tuning,  regulating  and 
repairing  of  reed  organs. 

MUSIC  AND  CULTURE 

Comprising  the  Lectures  and  Essays  of  the  late 
Carl  Merz,  Mus.  D.  Regular  Price,  $1.75. 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.17,  postpaid 

This  work  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  practi- 
cal ever  published  on  musical  topics.  It  is  suitable 
alike  to  the  profession  and  amateur. 


HELPS  FOR  MUSIC  STUDENTS 


CHATS  WITH  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

By  Thomas  Tapper.  Regular  Price,  Bound  in  Cloth,  $1.50 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  90  cents,  postpaid 

This  volume  appeals  to  every  student  of  music, 
however  elementary  or  advanced.  It  is  designed  to 
bring  out  the.  very  many  contingent  topics  that 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  music. 

PORTRAIT  BIOGRAPHIES 

Three  collections,  each  containing  about  70  portrait 
biographies  of  the  world’s  foremost  composers,  singers, 
pianists,  violinists,  organists  and  teachers  who  have 
lived  during  the  last  200  years,  in  the  form  of  an  art 
gallery.  Almost  every  musician  of  note  of  all  times. 

Regular  Price  Holiday  <a*h  Price 
Paper  Leather  Paper  Leather 

(Jnllery  of  Musical  Celebrities  .75  *1.50  .50  *1.00 

Gallery  of  Eminent  JliiKlrlanH  .75  1.50  .50  1 OO 

(•allerV  of  Distinguished  Musicians  .75  1.50  50  1 .OO 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  ALL  THREE  IN  PAPER,  $1  00 


MUSIC  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  IT 

By  Thomas  Tapper.  Regular  Price,  $1.50 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  90  cents,  postpaid 

This  work  is  a companion  volume  to  the  “Chats 
with  Music  Students.”  Numerous  phases  of  art  and 
art  life  are  talked  about  in  a thoroughly  practical 
way.  It  points  out  the  way  of  success  to  teachers 
and  student  in  art  life. 

POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS 

By  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Doc.  Regular  Price,  25  cents 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  17  cents,  postpaid 

Not  so  complete  as  the  large  Dictionary  but  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a reference  book  for  pupils.  It 
is  published  in  small  form  suitable  for  vest  pocket, 
and  will  be  found  a most  convenient  reference 
book. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 


PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS,  DEALERS, 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  BOOKS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


ADDITIONAL  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFERS  ON  PAGES  854,  917,  and  919  to  924 
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THE  ETUDE 


Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  Age 


Mathews  Standard 
Graded  Course  of 
Studies  m Pianoforte 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 

A COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple- 
mented with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con- 
ducted in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex- 
travagant manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in- 
dividual studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  The  Graded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex- 
perience had  shown  to  be  necessary. 

CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 

SYSTFM  G'ves  teacher  and  the  pupil  the 

O I O 1 Uifl  broajest  possible  system  and  com- 
bines the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

FTONOM  Y Makes  the  cost  of  necessary  studies 
V/ivi  i a mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  be. 

PR  R F The  careful  grading  of  the  studies 

ri\V7vjr\.L.L>tJ  maj<eg  tjle  el,tire  set  from  Book  I 
to  Book  X like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

VARIFTY  The  studies  are  taken  from  all  the 

1 best  known  composers  of  piano  stud- 
ies. This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

^IMPI  IflTY  The  studies  are  accompanied  by 
OllVir  i i e(jucational  notes  and  may  be 

taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi- 
ence or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi- 
trary method  demanded. 

INTFRFST  (^nly  ^ mosfc  interesting  and 
111  1 i practical  studies  have  been  select- 

ed. The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to 
pupils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
Course. 

10  GRADES;  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 

Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
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A Wonderful  Opportunity  for  Carrying  Good  Music  to  the 
General  Public  Through  Moving 
Picture  Houses 

BY  MRS.  FLORENCE  CURRIER  PILLSBURY. 


[Mrs.  Pillsbury's  article  reveals  a con- 
dition of  which  ' we  have  been  aware  for 
some  time.  In  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Moving  Picture  theatres  iu  the  United 
States  huge  armies  of  people  assemble  every 
day.  At  first  the  music  of  the  moving 
picture  house  was  as  cheap  and  as  trashy 
as  it  possibly  could  be.  Then  someone  dis- 
covered that  good  music — even  the  best  of 
music  went  well — that  is  the  public  liked 
it,  was  impressed  by  it  and  wanted  more. 
Consequently  we  find  picture  bouses  instal- 
ling organs'  costing  small  fortunes,  putting 
in  the  finest  of  pianos  and  even  introducing 
orchestras  that  would  do  credit  to  a small 
European  opera  house.  There  is  only  one 
reason  why  the  manager  does  this,  lie  has 
no  interest  in  educating  the  public  to  do 
anything  more  than  become  regular  visitors 
to  his  box  office,  flood  music  pays  and  Mrs. 
Pillsbury  tells  how  she  has  employed  The 
Etude  to  good  effect  as  have  hundreds  of 
other  musicians  iu  Moving  Picture  theatres. 
— Editor  op  The  Etude.] 

The  time  has  most  certainly  passed 
when  people  looked  furtively  about  the 
entrance  of  a picture  theatre  and  then 
sneaked  cautiously  in  as  though  they 
were  doing  something  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  such  a glare  of  light.  It  is  hardly  a 
half  a century  since  some  of  our  puri- 
tanical forefathers  looked  upon  reading 
a novel  as  a kind  of  petty  crime.  One 
who  does  not  know  the  good  novels  now 
is  put  down  as  ignorant  and  as  the  art 
of  moving  picture-play  producing  ad- 
vances in  the  hands  of  masters  such  as 
Gabriel  d’Anunzzio  there  may  come  a 
time  when  moving  pictures  will  be  a 
part  of  the  education  of  every  good  and 
proper  young  person.  Now  the  public 
marches  up  to  the  box  office  window  and 
deems  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  secure 
a seat.  It  is  this  same  Mr.  Public  who 
will  in  time  remove  whatever  there  may 
have  been  that  was  bad  in  moving  pic- 
tures and  also  demand  better  and  better 
music. 

The  time  is  passing  too  when  the  me- 
chanical operations  of  a rag-time  pianist 
can  still  induce  patrons  to  remain  in  a 
picture  theatre.  There  is  as  much  real 
comment  to-day  on  the  proper  music  for 
films,  as  there  is  on  the  films  themselves, 
and  if  the  photoplay  is  to  live,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  up-country  houses, 
much  depends  upon  the  proper  musical 
settings.  I do  not  refer  to  the  rag-time 
player  again,  who  plays  “rags”  and 
dirges  to  everything  shown  on  the 
screen,  but  to  the  real  musician,  who  is 
willing  and  anxious,  to  read  the  advance 
synopsis  of  each  number  on  the  program 
and  to  introduce  the  right  music  so 


subtly  into  each  reel  as  it  is  shown,  so 
as  to  lend  a perfect  background  to  the 
story  itself.  Recently  we  had  one  of  the 
best  of  feature  plays  at  our  picture 
house,  the  play  was  accompanied  by  a 
musical  score,  and  yet  1 found  a selec- 
tion in  a recent  number  of  The  Etude 
so  much  better  than  a certain  part  of 
that  score,  that  I substituted  it  on  the 
second  run  of  the  picture  and  found  it 
much  more  appropriate  and  pleasing  than 
the  original. 

In  some  houses  a wonderful  chance  to 
educate  the  American  people  to  the  right 
grade  of  music  is  being  neglected  be- 
cause probably  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
actual  picture  attendance  of  one  night, 
in  our  country,  is  as  great  as  the  total 
attendance  of  a year  to  all  our  public 
recitals.  At  present  there  is  in  the 
country  more  actual  money  in  playing 
for  a good  picture  house  where  the  pa- 
trons appreciate  the  right  kind  of  music, 
than  in  teaching  the  same  number  of 
hours,  and  good  interpreters  of  the 
photoplays  are  as  hard  to  find  as  are 
good  teachers  of  piano.  But  it  does  not 
interfere  with  teaching,  in  fact  it  is  a 
help,  if  the  player  is  allied  with  a man- 
ager who  believes,  that,  as  a musician, 
you  are  in  a position  to  know  more  than 
he  does  about  the  proper  musical  set- 
ings.  In  some  circles,  of  course,  doing 
anything  outside  of  teaching  would  not 
be  desirable,  but  in  others  playing  in  a 
theatre  means  no  loss  of  caste, — often 
it  actually  brings  pupils.  Remember  we 
are  not  all  teaching  in  Carnegie  Hall  or 
the  Musical  Art  Building.  Of  course,  if 
the  manager  simply  wants  a rag  time 
player,  “Keep  away  from  it;”  in  the  end 
it  means  an  electrical  piano. 

At  a very  conservative  estimate  there 
are  at  least  five  thousand  of  us  who  are 
playing  the  piano  in  the  smaller  Picture 
Houses  of  our  country  where  the  piano 
alone  is  used,  and  some  of  us  are  try- 
ing very  hard  to  interpret  the  photoplays 
and  adapt  the  right  kind  of  music  to 
each  one  of  them.  In  a recent  issue  of 
the  Moving  Picture  World,  a writer  pays 
The  Etude  an  exceptional  compliment 
on  the  music  which  he  finds  therein  for 
the  photoplays  and  I am  very  glad  to 
agree  with  him  to  a certain  extent.  There 
are  always  a few  exceptionally  appro- 
priate selections  appearing  in  The  Etude. 


Doing  Two  Things  at  Once 

BY  WILBUR  FOLLETT  UNGER. 


When  a young  pupil  is  told  that  he 
not  only  played  a wrong  note,  counted 
incorrectly,  used  fingering  that  was  far 
from  careful,  and  manifested  poor  judg- 
ment in  the  use  o‘  the  pedals,  the  young 
boy’s  reply  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  some- 
thing like  this:  “Good  Night!  I can’t 

think  to  do  all  those  things  at  one  time, 
it  is  hard  enough  to  do  one  thing  right!” 
Have  you  not  heard  this  remark  fre- 
quently, teacher? 

After  enlightening  the  pupil  to  the 
effect  that  it  does  lie  within  his  power  to 
do  two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time, 
the  assertion  may  be  backed  up  with 
proofs  that  lie  can  appreciate,  something 
in  this  manner: 

As  you  walk  along  the  street,  you  are 
already  doing  two  things — walking  and 
breathing!  I hope  that  you  are  looking 
where  you  are  going,  else  you  might  stum- 
ble. Then  that’s  three  ! You  meet  another 
boy  and  speak  to  him : that’s  four  things. 
He  replies,  and  you  listen — that  s five. 
You  happen  to  be  carrying  your  music 
roll — there’s  another.  You  smell  a rose 
in  the  other  boy’s  buttonhole.  That 


makes  seven.  He  offers  you  some  candy 
and  you  eat  it — there’s  eight.  You  re- 
mark that  you  feel  warm,  as  you’ve  been 
running;  I believe  that  is  nine,  and  you 
remember  it  is  time  to  go  for  your  music 
lesson — that  makes  ten  things  in  all  that 
you  had  been  doing  at  once,  and  we 
could  no  doubt  go  on  counting  many 
more  things  that  you  do  every  day  at 
one  time  without  being  bothered  at  all ! 

In  making  music  we  have  to  use  our 
mind  in  seeing,  planning  and  remember- 
ing; our  fingers,  hands  and  arms  in  feel- 
ing, striking  or  pressing  the  keys,  and 
our  feet  in  pressing  the  pedals.  It  is  only 
a matter  of  “getting  used”  to  it  all,  so 
that  it  works  by  “second  nature,”  the 
same  as  every-day  things. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people : one 
kind  who  can  think  of  many  things  at 
once  and  still  “keep  their  heads;”  the 
other  kind  must  concentrate  all  their 
mind  and  energy  on  one  thing  at  a time 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  If  you  be- 
long to  the  latter  kind  practice  doing 
more  than  one  thing  at  a time,  or  you 
will  find  it  very  inconvenient  to  be  in- 
terrupted ! 
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Q.  Who  invented  the  swell-box  of  the 
oman  and  on  what  instrument  was  it  first 
employed ? — F.  B. 

A.  The  first  “swelling-organ"  was  made 
by  .Iordan,  1712.  It  was  made  by  one  large 
sliding  shutter  in  front  of  the  box.  The 
early  swell-organs  were  of  very  limited  com- 
pass. For  many  years  they  did  not  go 
below  small  C.  Even  to-day  in  cheap  organs 
the  compass  of  the  swell  organ  is  restricted, 
although  in  well-balanced  instruments  the 
swell  is  made  equal  in  compass  to  the  great 
organ. 

Q.  Has  a ylissando  run  in  double  notes — 
say  intervals  of  sixths — been  written  for  one 
hand  in  any  composition ? 

A.  I have  seen  glissando  effects  written  in 
thirds  and  in  sixths  for  one  hand,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  rare.  1 have  even  known 
a great  pianist  to  make  a chromatic  glissando 
with  two  hands,  playing  the  black  keys  with 
lightning  speed  with  one  hand  while  making 
the  glissando  (diatonic,  of  course)  with  the 
other,  but  I have  never  seen  this  effect 
written  in  any  composition. 

Q.  Please  < live  me.  the  meaning  of  “Fumo” 
and  of  “F nolo.”  which  1 do  not  find  in  any 
musical  dictionary. — J.  .1 . M. 

A.  The  words  are  very  seldom  used. 
‘Fumo”  should  really  be  “Come  Fumo,” 
meaning  “Like  Smoke,"  indicating  a light 
ness  like  a whiff  of  smoke.  “Zeffiroso” 
would  be  a much  better  expression  and  would 
convey  the  same  idea  of  delicacy  of  touch. 
"Vuota”  means  “empty.” 

Q.  Is  there  any  case  of  a composer  of  music 
who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a soldier  in 
war-time? — B.  S.  H. 

A.  A strong  modern  instance  is  found  in 
the  case  of  Fritz  .Kreisier,  who  is  something  of 
a composer  as  well  as  a wonderful  violinist, 
and  who  has  entered  into  the  present  war  in 
a very  whole-souled  manner.  1 suppose  that 
David,  of  ancient  days,  must  be  ranked  as  the 
chief  warrior  musician.  Frederick  the  Great 
was  a good  flute  player,  and  also  a composer 
for  that  instrument.  When  his  father,  Fred- 
erick the  First,  of  Prussia,  heard  that  his  son 
was  studying  flute  secretly,  he  threatened  to 
break  his  flute  over  his  head  and  to  hang  his 
flute  teacher,  for  he  believed  that  no  musician 
could  ever  make  a good  soldier.  The  young 
prince  lived  to  prove  this  an  utterly  mistaken 
theory.  Once  while  the  prince  was  taking  his 
lesson,  in  the  palace  of  Potsdam,  the  old  king 
was  discovered  coming  up  the  stairway  to 
the  practice-room.  In  an  agony  of  fear  the 
poor  teacher,  Johann  Quantz,  climbed  hastily 
up  the  chimney,  taking  the  flutes  and  music 
with  him,  and  the  king  discovered  nothing. 
When  Frederick  became  king  he  rewarded 
Quantz  generously. 

In  Russia  several  eminent  composers  have 
been  connected  with  the  army  or  navy.  Mous- 
sorgsky,  who  composed  the  noble  opera  Boris 
Oodonnoff,  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  Cesar 
Cui  was  also  an  officer  of  artillery.’  Rimski- 
Korsakoff  was  an  officer  in  the  Russian  navy. 

But  none  of  the  great  masters  of  the  first 
rank  were  distinguished  in  war.  During  the 
bombardment  of  Vienna  by  the  French,  Beeth- 
oven was  in  a cellar,  most  of  the  time,  lie- 
cause  he  feared  that  the  explosions  might 
further  damage  his  defective  hearing.  What 
we  call  the  classical  epoch  in  music  extended 
over  the  great  Napoleonic  wars,  and,  there- 
fore, Haydn.  Schubert.  Beethoven.  Weber, 
etc.,  had  their  taste  of  war  and  its  suffer- 
ing. Some  of  their  music  springs  from  this 
fact. 

Q.  Recently  T heard  an  excellent  musician 
of  my  acquaintance  say  of  a piece  of  music 
that  it  was  very  “logically”  constructed.  How 
can  a piece  of  music  be  logical.  Surely  a 
piece  of  music  represents  a flight  of  imagina- 
tion and  is  the  outcome  of  intuition  rather 
than  reason? — T.  C.  K. 

A.  Music  is  not  entirely  the  result  of  intui- 
tion. The  best  music  is  always  that  in  which 
an  appeal  is  made  both  to  heart  and  brain,  to 
emotion  and  intellect.  The  reason  that  we 
generally  think  of  Beethoven  as  the  chief  of 
all  composers  is  because  he  held  these  quali- 
ties in  such  excellent  equipoise.  Chopin  was 
more  emotional.  Bach  more  intellectual,  hut 
no  one  combined  intellect  and  emotion  so  well 
as  Beethoven. 

Tile  intellectual  side  of  music  is  found 
somewhat  in  its  form.  There  should  be  a 
symmetrical  and  recognizable  architecture  in 
a classical  work.  But  it  is  revealed  yet  more 
in  tlie  development  of  figures.  Look,  for 
example,  at  fugue  No.  5,  in  Book  II,  of  the 
"Well-Tempered  Clavichord,”  and  you  will 
find  the  whole  composition  growing  out  of  the 
first  nine  notes  in  the  most  wonderful  trans- 
formations. Examine  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven’s  fiflli  symphony  and  observe  what 
evolutions  grow  from  the  chief  theme  and 


what  use  is  made  of  the  first  figure.  In 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  the  first  four 
measures  contain  the  germ  of  countless  pas- 
sages in  the  later  part  of  the  work.  That  is 
what  is  meant  by  logical  music. 

As  regards  music  being  entirely  inspiration, 
this  may  sometimes  he  the  case,  but  more 
generally  not.  Schubert  would  dash  off  a 
composition  just  as  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  and  sometimes  rush  it  right  off  to  the 
publisher,  without  any  changes.  That  was 
inspiration.  But  if  you  ever  come  across 
Nottebohm’s  researches  in  the  memorandum 
books  of  Beethoven,  you  will  find  that  master 
revising  and  re-revising,  until  the  first  inspira 
tional  thought  was  greatly  changed.  Thus 
the  first  movement  of  the  fifth  symphony, 
spoken  of  above,  was  first  jotted  down  as  a 
light  and  chattering  affair,  very  different  from 
the  grand  movement  which  it  became  after 
careful  alteration. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  known  opera  in  English 
written  by  an  American  composer  and  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Slates? — B.  T. 

A.  The  first  opera  in  English  performed  in 
America  was  probably  the  Beggar’s  Opera, 
which  was  given  in  New  York,  December  3, 
1750.  But  this  was  an  English  composition. 
Probably  the  first  American  opera  was  The 
Archers,  or  The  Mountaineers  of  Switzerland , 
by  Benjamin  Carr,  the  libretto  being  by  Win. 
Dunlap,  and  dealing  with  the  story  of  William 
Tell.  This  was  performed  in  New  York,  April 
18,  1796.  But  there  was  another  American 
opera  given  the  same  year,  Edwin  and  An- 
gelina, with  a libretto  by  Smith  and  music 
by  Pellisier  : but  Victor  Pellisier  was  not  an 
American  although  dwelling  here.  The  first 
American  opera  of  any  artistic  merit  was 
Leonora,  by  William  H.  Fry,  musical  critic 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  was  com- 
posed in  English,  in  1845,  and  performed  by 
the  Seguin  troupe.  Jt  was.  thirteen  years 
later,  translated  into  Italian  and  performed 
in  New  York,  under  the  management  of  Ull- 
inann  and  the  direction  of  Carl  Ansehuetz. 
This  opera  was  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Bnlfe,  very  melodious  but  not  deep.  It  con- 
tained. however,  an  excellent  drinking  chorus, 
which  exhibits  a good  knowledge  of  harmony 
as  well  as  an  effective  use  of  melodic  thoughts. 

Q.  Recently  I heard  Josef  Hoffmann  play, 
and  I noticed  that  the  piano  he  played  on — 
a big  concert  grand — bad  three  pedals.  He 
seemed  to  use  the  middle  one  quite  a good 
deal.  I understand  the  purpose  of  the  soft 
pedal  and  the  loud  pedal,  but  am  at  a loss 
to  understand  the  use  of  the  third.  I hare 
seen  pianos  with  a third  or  “practice”  pedal, 
but  of  course  that  is  not  what  Hoffmann  was 
using. — W.  M.  L. 

A.  The  third  or  middle  pedal  in  a good 
grand  piano  is  the  “sostenuto  pedal,”  which 
can  sustain  any  note  or  notes  desired  without 
raising  the  dampers  from  any  others.  The 
sostenuto  pedal  must  be  put  down  after  the 
note  is  struck,  and  while  it  is  being  held 
down,  otherwise  it  will  not  operate.  The 
sostenuto  pedal  does  not  extend  through  the 
entire  keyboard.  The  highest  notes  on  every 
piano  have  no  dampers  and  of  course  neither 
damper  nor  sostenuto  pedal  are  effective  here. 
But  in  some  pianos  the  sostenuto  pedal  is  only 
extended  to  about  middle  C,  affecting  only  the 
bass  notes.  In  some  pianos,  instead  of  the 
sostenuto  pedal,  we  find  a “bass-damper 
pedal,”  which  lifts  the  dampers  from  the  bass 
notes  only,  allowing  the  dampers  of  the 
treble  notes  to  rest  on  the  wires.  The  object 
of  each  of  these  pedals  is  to  allow  the  bass 
notes  to  continue  after  leaving  their  keys, 
without  blurring  the  upper  tones,  ns  we  most 
frequently  need  to  prolong  bass  notes  only. 
Of  course  the  sostenuto  nedal  does  this  more 
clearly  than  the  bass-damper  pedal,  since  the 
latter  causes  a blur  from  other  open  wires 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  keyboard. 

Q.  The  piano  1 am  using  hod  a very  soft 
tone  when  we  first  bought  it  about  seven 
years  ago.  but  the  tone  is  now  tinny  and 
harsh.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  has  come 
about,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  quality? — L.  J.  S. 

A.  The  hammers  have  hardened  by  use. 
The  tone  can  lie  improved  by  having  a tuner 
fluff  up  the  felt,  which  is  done  by  pricking  it 
with  an  implement  containing  many  needle 
points.  But  the  thin  tone  will  soon  come 
back.  The  pricking  the  hammers  is.  how- 
ever, an  inexpensive  operation.  If  you  desire 
to  have  a thorough  renovation  you  can  send 
tlie  piano  to  its  maker  and  have  entirely  new 
felt  put  on  the  hammers.  This  will  give  you 
nearly  the  original  tone  and  will  be  milch 
more  lasting. 

The  reason  that  the  tone  is  "tinny”  is  an 
acoustical  one.  Every  piano  wire  gives  not 
only  its  own  tone  but  other  higher  and  fainter 
ones,  called  overtones.  When  these  overtones 
are  in  good  proportion  a rich,  mellow  tone  is 
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Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per  word. 


A.  W.  BORST — Music  MSS.  corrected. 
1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

CORltESl’Ol'DENCE  LESSONS  in  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdowne.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — $450  Jacob  Stainer,  violin, 
magnificent  condition.  12  Burd  Ave.,  60th  & 
Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har- 
mony. Dr.  Alfred-Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

I’LE  DE  MYSTERE — A piano  composi- 
tion of  rare  beauty  and  originality,  20  cents 
postpaid.  Harold  Smith  Co.,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

HARMONY  AND  COUNTERPOINT  sue 
cessfullv  taught  by  correspondence.  Newell 
L.  Wilbur,  A.A.G.O.,  509  Butler  Exchange, 
Providence,  R.  I.  

PIANISTS — Send  $1.00  for  my  booklet, 
“What  and  How  to  Play  for  Pictures,”  and 
75  pages  of  descriptive  music.  E.  A.  Ahern, 
Isis  Theatre , Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE — 4 year  course  (Godowsky 
Progressive  Series)  unused,  $35.00  ; 1 Grove 
Dictionary,  new,  $15.00  ; 1 Riemann  s Dic- 
tionary, $1.50.  Write  for  list  of  new  and 
used  musical  works.  Address  : Teacher,  Box 
208,  Bellingham,  Wash.  

TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  interested 
in  the  serious  study  of  music  will  be  sent  a 
copy  of  the  Russell  Studio  Bulletin  A <>■  4, 
containing  much  important  and  interesting 
musical  information,  a Guide  for  Teachers  ; on 
request.  Essex  Publishing  Co.,  Carnegie  Hall, 
Manhattan,  New  York. 

WITHOUT  KNOWING  nor  needing  to 
learn  one  single  note  you  can  learn  to  ac- 
company on  the  piano  or  organ  by  studying 
“Chordsystem  Lux.”  Also  with  notes  for 
beginners  and  advanced  players.  Price.  $l  uo 
Agents  wanted.  Henry  Buehlmeyer,  11. *2 
Kelly  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Earnest,  enthusiastic  music 
lovers  to  represent  The  Etude  in  taking  sub- 
scriptions. The  very  nature  of  the  work  is 
congenial  and  edifying,  while  the  compensa- 
tion is  exceptionally  liberal.  Write  to-day  for 
an  Application  Blank  and  full  particulars. 
Address:  Circulation  Bureau,  The  Etude, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GIFTS  AND  PRESENTS — A catalog  of 
116  pages,  sent  to  you  free,  showing  a 
wonderful  assortment  of  jewelry  and  precious 
stones.  This  handsome  catalog  will  prove  of 
great  assistance  to  you  in  selecting  your 
Christmas  Gifts  and  Presents.  Send  a postal 
to:  Loftis  Bros.  & Co.,  Dept.  G.  tl6.  No. 

108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS— The 

Fairy  Story  that  came  true — 60  cents.  The 
Fairy  Stories  that  did  not  come  true— -(.0 
cents.  The  two  books  (5  stories  in  all)  for 
$1.00,  postpaid.  Also  how  to  play  in  public 
without  being  nervous — 12  cents.  Pithy 
Paragraphs  pertaining  to  Piano  Practice— 2-j 
cents.  How  to  be  rich  and  have  the  best  ot 
everything — 25  cents.  Address  the  author  . 
Madame  A.  Pupin,  Station  “O,”  New  York 
City. 


produced ; when  they  are  too  faint  a dull, 
muddy  and  lifeless  tone  is  heard  ; when  they 
are  too  prominent  a thin,  tinny  and  irritating 
tone  is  the  result.  When  the  string  is  struck 
by  a hard  substance  it  is  shivered  into  many 
small  segments  which  produced  the  high  over- 
tones with  too  much  power. 

Q.  Was  the  spinet  or  harpsichord  in  use 
to  any  extent  during  the  time  oj  Chopin  or 
had  the  pianoforte  become  practically  uni- 
versal by  then  as  it  is  to-day  f — J.  H.  S. 

A.  In  Chopin's  day  the  spinet  and  harpsi- 
chord had  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  his  works 
were  all  intended  for  the  piano.  Haydn's 
sonatas  were  intended  for  spinet,  harpsichord 
or  piano,  with  a leaning  towards  the  spinet; 
Mozart’s  sonatas  were  also  intended  for  either 
of  the  above  instruments,  but  Beethoven’s 
were  definitely  for  the  piano.  Dp  to  Beeth- 
oven’s time  the  spinet,  harpsichord  and  piano 
were  used  contemporaneously,  but  that  master 
turned  the  tide  definitely  towards  the  piano, 
and  all  of  the  chief  works  of  Chopin  came 
after  Beethoven’s  time. 

Q.  When  did  the  cor  anglais  come  ifito  use 
as  an  orchestral  instrument  in  works  of 
symphonic  proportions! — L.  8.  D. 

A.  Its  first  really  symphonic  use  is  found 
in  the  works  of  Berlioz,  although  it  was  used 
sporadically  before  his  time.  The  tone-color 
of  the  cor  anglais,  or  English  horn,  is  melan- 
choly and  brooding,  and  Berlioz  used  it  in  his 
Damnation  dc  Faust  in  a splendid  manner, 
in  the  song  of  Marguerite,  "My  heart  is 
heavy,  my  peace  is  gone,"  where  its  obbligato 


gives  just  the  dreamy  sadness  required.  1-Ie 
also  used  it  in  his  Symphonie  Fantastiquc, 
where  there  is  a most  tender  duet  between 
English  horn  and  oboe,  representing  the  dia- 
logue of  a shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The 
English  horn  is  practically  a deeper  and  more 
masculine  oboe. 

Beethoven  never  used  the  English  horn  in 
any  of  his  orchestral  scores,  although  there  is 
a trio  of  his  for  English  horn  and  two  oboes. 
It  is  a rather  dull  work  and  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  fine  tone-color  of  the  cor  anglais, 
and  I am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
intend  it  for  English  horn  at  all,  but  for  one 
of  the  large  oboes,  which  were  still  in  use  in 
his  day — the  oboe  da’Caccia,  or  the  oboe 
d’Ainore. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a trumpet  made  on 
the  trombone  principle.  That  is.  has  there 
ever  been  a treble  trombone? — S.  P. 

A.  Yes  is  the  answer  to  both  questions. 
There  was  a treble  trombone  in  existence  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Berlioz,  in  his  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
lamented  its  going  out  of  use,  but,  after  all, 
the  deeper  trumpets  fully  supplied  its  tone- 
color. 

There  was  also  in  Handel’s  time  a trumpet 
played  like  a slide  trombone.  This  was  called 
■■trombo  a tirarsi ,”  but  the  slide,  instead  of 
being  drawn  away  from  the  player,  was  drawn 
towards  him,  under  the  chin.  Of  course  there 
was  only  a slight  length  to  draw.  Recently 
a few  of  these  instruments  have  been  made 
in  France.  I heard  one  played  a few  years 
ago  and  it  was  of  excellent  tone  quality,  better 
than  the  keyed  trumpet. 
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A MAHOGANY  MUSIC  CABINET  YOUR 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  TO  YOURSELF 

and  you  won’t  have  to  spend  a cent.  You 
can  easily  persuade  friends  and  neighbors  to 
purchase' home  supplies  to  make  up  an  order 
large  enough  to  get  without  cost  one  ot 
several  fine  Cabinets,  or  one  or  several  ot  a 
thousand  Christmasy  things  in  the  Larkin 
Catalog.  Send  for  your  Catalog  right  now— 
it  is  free.  A postal  to  Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  o<, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  will  bring  it  quickly. 

ONE  WEEK’S  USE  of  the  Wallace  Port- 
able Electric  Lamp  in  your  house  will  make 
vou  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without 
it.  It  stands,  hangs,  clamps  or  sticks  any- 
where or  at  any  angle  you  put  it,  thereby 
lighting  only  the  object  you  wish  to  lilumi- 
nate.  On  the  piano,  in  the  library,  in  the 
bedroom,  in  the  dressing  room  it  is  indis- 
pensable. Send  for  one  of  their  circulars  to- 
day, or  better  still,  enclose  a $2  bill,  when 
this  lamp  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  ; it 
will  so  please  you,  you  will  order  the  second 
one.  Address  the  E.  Wallace  Novelty  Com- 
pany, 20  East  41st  Street,  New  York. 


VICTOR  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC — Of  course 
the  Victor  Company  has  taken  care  of  the 
Christmas  Festival  in  music.  The  finely 
illustrated  32  page  bulletin  (which  anyone 
may  have  for  the  asking  by  dropping  a line 
to  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden. 
N .1.)  mentions  first  of  all  two  famous 
Christmas  Hymns:  While  Shepherds  Watched 

and  It  Came  Upon  The  Midnight  Clear,  both 
sung  by  the  Victor  Oratorio  Chorus.  Among 
the  famous  Red  Seal  Records  for  December  is 
the  big  duet  from  Trariata  sung  by  Caruso 
and  Alma  Gluck,  the  Gilda-ltigoletto  Duet 
sung  by  Hempel  and  Amato,  the  Aida  Duet 
sung  by  Lucy  Marsh  and  John  McCormack, 
as  well  as  many  attractive  new  solo  records 
by  Martlnelli,  Elman,  Ober,  Culp,  Borl  and 
Breslau.  Another  timely  feature  consists  of 
National  Airs  of  the  Warring  Nations,  Eng- 
land, Austria,  Germany.  France  and  Russia 
played  by  many  famous  bands  including  those 
of  Sousa  and  Pryor. 


A J Sew  School  of  Gregorian  Chant,  by  The 
Rev.  Dom  Dominic  Johner,  O.S.B.,  ot  Beuron 
Abbey,  translated  from  the  third  re-written 
and  enlarged  German  edition  by  Rev.  W. 
Holler.  Published  by  Frederick  l’ustet  & Co., 
New  York  and  Cincinnati.  Price  $1.00,  net. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  many  musicians  with  regard  to  Gregorian 
music  that  this  thorough  and  scholarly  work 
cannot  fail  to'  be  of  good  use  to  all  whe)  are 
interested  in  tlie  music  of  the  Roman  < atli- 
olic  Church. 

Richard  Wagner,  the  Man  and  His  Work. 
By  Oliver  Huckel.  Published  by  the  Thomas 
Y Crowell  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  113 
pages.  Numerous  illustrations.  Price,  io 

cents.  , . , . . 

There  are  many  excellent  biographies  ol 
Wagner  already  on  the  market  at  all  prices, 
and  it  seems  like  a rash  experiment  on  the 
part  of  the  present  publishers  to  issue  an- 
other. However,  Dr.  Huckel  has  brought  to 
his  task  ripe  scholarship  combined  with  an 
undiminished  enthusiasm  for  V agner  that  give 
this  little  work  unusual  value. 

/Esthetic  Dancing.  By  Emil  Rath,  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.  133  pages. 
Numerous  illustrations.  Bound  in  cloth. 
Price  $1.50. 

In  a more  or  less  blundering,  manner  edu- 
cators in  our  public  schools  are  falling  into 
the  notion  that  perhaps  the  old  Greeks  knew 
what  they  were  doing  in  making  dancing  a 
part  of  their  regular  training.  Consequently 
we  find  dancing  in  various  ways  introduced 
into  the  work  of  children  in  the  day  schools. 
With  a view  to  classifying  this  and  making 
the  work  conform  to  certain  established 
standards  the  writer  of  this  book  has  out- 
lined numerous  dances  and  indicated  bow 
they  should  be  taught.  There  should  be  a 
considerable  demand  for  the  volume  which 
is  excellent  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist.  By  Ernest 
Newman.  Price  $3.50.  Published  by  B.  1 • 
Dutton  and  Co.  386  Pages.  Bound  in  cloth. 
Eight  full  page  illustrations. 

This  is  Mr.  Newman's  third  book  dealing 
with  Richard  Wagner,  and  the  size  of  the 
volume  shows  how  remarkable  indeed  is  his 
subject.  Various  personal  phases  of  the 
character  of  Wagner,  particularly  his  asso- 
ciations with  famous  men  and  women,  have 
been  occasioned  bv  Wagner's  own  biography. 
Mr.  Newman  notes  continually  Wagners  in- 
cessant attempts  at  “self-justification.’  His 
shortcomings  as  a man  have  been  clearly 
stated  and  Mr.  Newman  wonders  that  such 
a man  could  have  conceived  such  a wonder- 
fully stalwart  and  refreshing  hero  as  the 
voting  Siegfried.  One  of  the  last  chapters 
deals  with  Wagner’s  paternity — the  author 
pointing  out  that  there  is  scant  proof  that 
Wagner  was  of  Jewish  origin  or  that  Ins 
real  name  should  have  been  that  of  his 
stepfather,  Ludwig  Heinrich  Christian  Geyer. 
Mr.  Newman’s  great  gifts  as  a writer  have 
done  much  to  paint  Wagner  in  more  vera- 
cious colors  that  the  great  composer  hntiselt 
employed  in  his  own  life  story. 


Programs  of  Free  Organ  Recitals.  By 
Charles  Heinroth,  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  150  pages.  Bound  In  paper. 

Mr.  Heinroth’s  recitals  attract  huge 
audiences  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  he 
has  done  a service  to  organists  in  publishing 
the  programs  of  his  seventy-six  excellent 
concerts.  Each  number  is  accompanied  by 
valuable  historical  notes,  all  of  which  should 
he  of  interest  to  those  giving  similar  con- 
certs. 

The  Organ  Viewed  from  Within.  A Prac- 
tical Handbook  on  the  Mechanism  of  the 
Organ,  with  a Chapter  on  Tuning.  Bv  John 
Broadhouse.  Fifty-two  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.  Published  by  Charles  Scribners 
Sons,  New  York.  Price  $?. 


Viewing  an  organ  from  within  might  well 
be  supposed  to  be  a “dry-as-dust”  occupa- 
tion, but  organ  sight-seers  can  safely  trust 
themselves  to  Mr.  Broadhouse  who  has 
eliminated  the  dust  and  the  dryness.  ilis 
work  is  a no'pular  explanation  of  the  pipe 
organ.  Those  who  have  a passion  for  know- 
ing about  the  insides  of  things  will  have 
their  curiosity  regarding  the  pipe  organ 
satisfied  by  this  book,  it  can  be  well  recom- 
mended to  the  innumerable  semi-professional 
organists  o'f  this  country  who  find  themselves 
installed  at  the  organ  keyboard  by  force  of 
circumstances  without  any  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  instrument. 

Orchestration.  By  Cecil  Forsyth.  Published 
by  the  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York.  Price 
$5.25. 

In  view  of  the  monumental  works  on 
orchestration  by  Berlioz,  Widor,  Gevaerts, 
l’rout  and  Corder  there  seem  small  justifi- 
cation at  first  sight  for  a new  one.  Mr.  For- 
syth, however,  soon  justifies  himself,  giving 
a wealth  of  information  in  plain,  concise 
language,  which  is  frequently  touched  with 
humor.  The  quotations  are  numerous  and 
exceedingly  eclectic,  and  there  is  really  little 
to  he  desired  as  regards  information  about 
individual  instruments  and  their  use  in  the 
orchestra.  This  new  work  is  certainly  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  that  has 
been  published  in  England,  being  more  modern 
than  Prout’s  and  more  encyclopedic  than 
Co'rder's.  \Ye  venture  to  think,  however,  that 
the  modest  composer  or  arranger  in  need  of 
practical  help  will  still  fly  mainly  to  Mr. 
Corder.  if  he  had  both  books  to  refer  to 
he  would  surely  he  excellently  well  served. 

A Short  History  of  Russian  Music.  By 
M.  Montagu-Nathan.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  So'ns,  New  York.  Price  $?.$??. 

Russian  music  has  come  to  the  fore  so 
suddenly  that  even  many  well  informed 
musicians  have  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  its 
origin,  purport,  or  possible  future.  Fifty 
years  ago  Russian  music  was  practically  un- 
known. To  be  sure,  Berlioz  in  1844  produced 
some  excerpts  from  Glinka's  operas,  and 
others  later  exhibited  an  interest  in  it.  For 
the  average  musician,  however,  the  interest 
in  Russian  music  began  with  the  popularity 
of  Tschaikovski’s  works  (one  can  hardly 
regard  Rubinstein  as  a Russian  composer). 
The  great  bulk  of  music  lovers  had  never 
given  Russian  music  a thought  until  the  Pa- 
thetic Symphony  of  Tschnikovski  aroused 
them  to  a proper  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  Russian  school.  Many  contemporary  mu- 
sical critics  agree  that  Russia  represents  the 
most  promising  field  of  endeavor  'at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  it  therefore  becomes  everybody 
to  acquire  fuller  information  on  the  subject. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Montagu  Nathan’s  book 
will  be  found  useful,  though  a truly  great 
history  of  Russian  music  remains  still  to 
be  written. 

The  Making  of  Musicians.  By  T.  II.  Y’orke 
Trotter,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc.,  Oxon.  Published 
bv  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New  Yo’rk,  N.  Y. 
Price  $1.50. 

Dr.  Yorke  Trotter  occupies  a very  promin- 
ent place  in  the  English  musical  field.  His 
views  on  the  making  of  musicians  deserve 
very  earnest  study  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned in  that  process.  He  Is  one  of  those 
modern  educators  who  believe  in  freeing 
music  fro’m  the  pedantic  trammels  which,  in 
England,  at  all  events,  have  seriously  in 
terfered  with  progress.  In  this  country  there 
is  less  scholastic  pedantry  than  in  England, 
but  there  Is  a mania  for  "technic"  in  playing 
that  is  quite  as  dangerous  in  its  way.  Dr. 
Trotter  thinks  that  music  should  be  a free 
spontaneous  outburst  of  natural  feeling  from 
within  rather  than  something  plastered  on 
laboriously  and  methodically  from  without. 
All  who  agree  with  him  should  read  his  book 
for  the  comfort  it  affords : all  who  do  not 
agree  with  him  should  also  read  his  hook  and 
be  converted. 


Ten  Volumes 

like  the  above  make  up  the  most  helpful 
library  for  musicians  and  music  lovers 
to  be  found  in  America. 

For  teachers  — students  of  music 
professionals  and  all  musically  inclined 
people  there  is  no  more  comprehensive 
reference  work  than  the 

University  Musical 
Encyclopedia 

This  monumental  work  is  called  an 
Encyclopedia — but  it  is  neither  dry  nor 
technical  enough  to  fit  that  term.  Let 
us  send  you  full  details  concerning  the 
10  handsomely  bound,  magnificently 
illustrated — easy-to-handle  and  easy-to- 
read  volumes. 


LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
Chief  Editor 

Assisting  Professor  Elson  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this 

Home  Conservatory  of  Music 

were  more  than  50  of  the  most  eminent 
experts  and  specialists  of  America  and 
Europe.  All  have  given  their  best  to 
the  University  Musical  Encyclopedia. 
Among  the  Editors  and  Contributors  are 
James  Francis  Cooke  William  Shakespeare 
Mathilde  Marchesi  Reginald  De  Koven 
William  Mason  Louis  R.  Dressier 

Victor  Maurel  Henry  T.  r inck 

Nellie  Melba  Gustav  Kobbe 

Henry  R.  Krchbiel  Horatio  W.  Parker 

Xaver  Scharwenka  Anton  Seidl 

Valuable  Book  Free 

We  can  not  outline  the  scope  of  the 
University  Musical  Encyclopedia  in  this 
space.  If  you  are  genuinely  interested, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars,  together  with  our  new  booklet 
the  MUSICAL  EDUCATOR.  At  the 
same  time  we  will  quote  you  special 
inside  prices  and  easy  terms  by 
which  you  can  obtain  the  entire  set  of 
10  volumes,  which  will  pay  for  themselves 
while  you  use  them. 
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Victor  Herbert’s  new  light  opera.  The 
Only  Girl,  has  been  produced  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  it  met  with  a very  favorable  reception. 

The  receipts  for  the  first  two  concerts  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  American  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety. 

It  is  estimated  by  her  secretary  that  the 
earnings  of  the  late  Lillian  Nordiea  for  nearly 
twenty  years  averaged  from  .$50,000  to  $65,000 
a year. 

Early  in  October,  Sheridan  H.  Isaacs,  a 
well-known  musical  enthusiast  of  Vincennes. 
Ind.,  died  suddenly.  For  some  years  he  had 
been  the  head  of  a music  school' in  that  city. 

The  Century  Opera  Company  of  New  York 
now  has  the  w anderluxt.  Having  been  highly 
successful  in  New  York,  it  is  going  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Chicago,  where  it  is  to  give  an  ei'ght 
weeks’  season. 

The  sum  of  $75,000.  collected  to  pay  the 
European  expenses  of  the  Toronto  Mendels- 
sohn Choir,  has  been  returned  to  the  donors 
on  account  of  the  war. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  of  St.  Louis  needs 
$15,000  if  it  is  to  continue.  There  seems  to 
be  a good  chance,  however,  that  the  money 
will  he  raised. 

The  San  Diego  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  B.  Roscoe  Schyrock,  has 
planned  an  excellent  series  of  six  concerts 
terminating  with  a third  annual  festival  in 
May. 

Politeness  has  ever  been  a French  charac- 
teristic. The  latest  instance  is  in  the  release 
of  the  opera  singer  Albert  Reiss  from  a war 
prison,  iu  order  that  he  may  sing  Wagnerian 
roles  in  New  York. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  of  New  York  has 
announced  its  plans  for  the  season.  The  only 
hint  of  the  existence  of  the  war  is  found  in 
boasts  of  the  Savoy  Opera  Society,  a group 
Gilly  and  Leon  Rotiiier  may  not  he  available. 

Mrs.  Beach’s  Gaelic  Symphony  is  to  be 
performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
Leopold  Stokowski  next  spriug.  A symphony 
in  C Minor  by  Frederick  Stock  is  also  to  be 
given  by  this  orchestra  during  the  season. 

Caruso  is  now  in  America.  Before  leaving 
Italy  he  sang  at  a benefit  concert  for  needy 
Italians  who  have  returned  to  Italy.  This 
is  tlie  first  time  he  lias  been  heard  iu  Rome 
since  1903.  The  concert  yielded  about 
$20,000. 

The  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Annual  of  the  Sinfonia 
Fraternity  of  America  has  just  appeared  in 
its  thirteenth  volume.  The  work  is  one  of 
ninety-eight  pages  and  is  handsomely  gotten 
out.  Its  chief  appeal  of  course  is  to  mem- 
bers of  this  Greek  letter  fraternity. 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers’  Institute  was 
held  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  October  29  and 
30  last.  In  connection  with  the  institute  a 
splendid  series  of  three  concerts  were  given 
in  which  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Charles  Wakefield  Cadinan  participated. 
The  Kalamazoo  Festival  Chorus  of  20o 
voices,  under  Harper  C.  Maybee,  sang  many 
striking  numbers. 

Frederic  Gerhard,  a very  proficient  and 
popular  teacher  and  bandmaster  of  Potts- 
ville.  I’a.,  passed  away  early  in  October.  Pro- 
fessor Gerhard  was  fifty  years  of  age.  As  a 
boy  and  youth  he  was  a slate  picker  and 
foundry  worker  hut  decided  to  climb  the 
musical  ladder  to  greater  heights.  Later  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Hr.  Eugene  Thayer  and 
Gustav  Oannreuther  in  New  York. 

Henry  Russell,  the  manager  of  t lie  Bos- 
ton opera,  is  now  in  Loudon  and  expects  to 
remain  there.  Eben  1>.  Jordan,  one  of  the 
executive  directors,  has  returned  from  Europe 
and  declares  that  not  only  will  the  Boston 
season  have  to  be  abandoned  this  year,  hilt 
that  the  chances  are  extremely  remote  of 
there  being  any  opera  in  Boston  next  year 
either. 

Nichoi.a  A.  Montani.  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety of  St.  Gregory  and  a very  aide  church 
musician,  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  the  society,  which  is  an  organization  of 
Catholic  organists  and  choirmasters  in  Amer- 
ica. has  just  received  the  blessing  of  Pope 
Benedict  with  the  information  that  “be  would 
as  Pope,  just  as  when  Archbishop,  uphold  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  X 
of  happy  memory  in  his  admirable  Moto 
Proprio  of  November  22,  1903.”  This  means 


that  the  reforms  in  the  music  of  the  Catholic 
Church  will  be  continued  and  that  the  ban 
on  florid  music  is  upheld. 

The  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orch- 
estra, Leopold  Stokowski,  had  a narrow  es- 
cape the  other  day  while  rehearsing  his 
orchestra.  A cluster  of  electric  lights  weigh- 
ing sixty  pounds  fell  almost  in  a direct  line 
with  where  he  stood.  Luckily  the  raised 
platform  on  whicli  lie  was  standing  had  that 
morning  been  moved  forward,  otherwise  the 
chandelier  would  have  crashed  upon  him.  and 
a sixty-pound  chandelier  falling  from  a lofty 
auditorium  roof  can  be  quite  as  deadly  as  a 
bomb  from  tile  latest  improved  Zeppelin. 

In  the  twelfth  annual  competition  for  the 
W.  W.  Kimball  Company  prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars  offered  by  the  Chicago  Madrigal  Club 
tlie  award  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Will  C. 
Maefa rlanc,  of  Portland,  Maine.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  Adolf  Weidig,  Mr.  Wm,  Lester,  and 
Mr.  D.  A.  Clippinger.  The  composition  will 
be  sung  at  the  (lull’s  concert  in  March.  Spe- 
cial mention  is  made  of  the  compositions  sub- 
mitted by  Reginald  Barrett  and  Addison  F. 
Andrews,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart, 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  $10,000  prize  offered  for  the  best 
grand  opera  in  English  has  again  been  won 
by  Dr.  Horatio  Parker,  of  Yale  University. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  carried  off  the 
Metropolitan  prize  amounting  to  a similar 
sum  with  his  Mona.  Tlie  new  work  is  enti- 
tled Fairy  Land.  The  librettist  is  again 
Brian  Hooker.  Under  the  terms  of  the  com- 
petition the  production  will  he  made  next 
summer  in  Los  Angeles.  There  were  fifty- 
four  operas  submitted  in  the  contest.  Parker’s 
previous  opera  possessed  many  qualities  com- 
manding esteem,  hut  it  failed  to  attract  the 
general  public,  owing  to  its  severity  of  style 
and  gloomy  character. 

The  conductors  of  the  great  American 
symphony  orchestras  are  pleading  earnestly 
among  their  members  for  neutrality  to  be 
observed.  Those  responsible  for  the  make-up 
of  these  orchestras  have  mostly  secured  the 
services  of  the  best  artists  available  regard- 
less of  nationality,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  orchestras  are  drawn  from  practi- 
cally all  the  countries  now  at  war  with  each 
other.  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft  in  urging  neu 
trality  upon  tlie  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
Orchestra  commented  on  the  fact  that  musi- 
cians feel  more  deeply  than  others  and  are 
naturally  subject  to  patriotic  emotions  : “but 
will  you  not,"  she  suggested,  “let  the  warmth 
of  your  feeling  show  itself  in  the  excellence 
of  your  playing,  and  so  make  this  the  most 
successful  year  artistically  we  have  ever 
known  ?” 

At  last,  a vandal-proof  piano  ! One  of  the 
big  New  York  piano  manufacturers  has  made 
a piano  vvitli  a metal  ease,  legs,  lyre  and  all. 
Why  ? Simply  because  the  boys  in  many  of 
the  schools  have  carefully  carved  their  initials 
upon  some  of  the  handsome  instruments  to 
say  nothing  of  hacking  off  some  of  the  edges 
and  corners  with  their  jack-knives.  If  there 
are  boys  in  the  New  York  schools  who  are 
capable  of  such  unforgiving  mischief,  the  need 
for  music  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 
America  has  a great  job  ahead  of  itself,  not 
only  in  taming  our  own  youngsters,  our  dear 
little  sugar-coated  villains,  hut  in  controlling 
tlie  children  of  emigrants,  who  are  only  a few 
degrees  away  from  a kind  of  Oriental  civili- 
zation certainly  very  far  from  the  educa- 
tional ideals  which  all  Americans  seek  to 
follow.  The  vandal-proof  piano,  by  the  way, 
is  said  to  resemble  the  ebonized  case,  so  that 
it  can  not  lie  detected.  It  is  simply  japanned 
like  an  automobile  body.  Imagine  the  sur- 
prise of  the  “kid”  who  hacks  away  wltti 
his  jack-knife  only  to  find  that  he  has  turned 
tlie  blade  on  cold  steel. 

Phi LADEi.ru i a is  exceptionally  favored  with 
operatic  societies  capable  of  presenting  im 
portant  works  in  professional  style.  Indeed 
the  word  professional  is  a misnomer  in  this 
sense,  as  some  of  the  productions  rank  con- 
siderably above  performances  we  have  seen 
at  some  of  the  opera  houses  in  Europe,  where 
considerable  pretensions  are  made.  No  other 
American  city  can  boast  of  such  unusually 
fine  companies  as  Philadelphia.  The  Phila- 
delphia Operatic  Society  recently  gave  Car- 
wen  in  splendid  style  under  t lie  direction  of 
Mr.  Wassili  I.eps.  the  well-known  Russian- 
Ainerlcan  conductor.  The  Behrens  Operatic 
('lull,  a recently  organized  operatic  society  of 
equally  serious  intentions,  presented  Martha 
under  the  direction  of  Thaddeus  Rich,  concert 
melster  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  gave  it  in  such  a way  that  all  of 
the  papers  on  the  following  day  were  unre- 
servedly enthusiastic.  Then  Philadelphia 
boasts  of  the  Savoy  Opera  Society,  a group 
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Other  styles  of  the 
Victrola,  $15  to  $150 
Victors,  $10  to  $100 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Will  there  be  a Victrola  in 
your  home  this  Christmas? 

You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and 
not  find  another  gift  that  will  bring  so  much 
pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
the  combination.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  al!  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Oak 


Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


An  Egg  Note  Party 

BY  RAY  T.  NATHAN. 


A New  Book  of  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs  for  Religious  Meetings 


of  performers  from  excellent  social  circles, 
who  are  amateur  only  in  name  and  who  give 
performances  of  the  works  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  frequently,  excelling  in  finish  those 
presented  hy  Broadway  companies.  All  of 
these  performances  of  Philadelphia's  societies 
are  given  in  large  theatres  or  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  with  full  chorus,  large  ballets,  and 
the  regular  grand  opera  orchestra.  Indeed, 
the  societies  have  been  responsible  for  the 
success  of  many  American  grand  opera  singers 
who  have  shown  to  the  world  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  abroad  for  elementary  experi- 
ence. Americans  seem  to  have  a prejudice 
against  the  singers  who  get  a start  in  the 
so-called  cheap  opera  companies.  The  Etude 
feels  that  this  prejudice  is  altogether  unwar- 
ranted. Nevertheless  the  prejudice  does  not 
seem  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia 
operatic  organizations,  and  such  splendid 
singers  as  Ilenri  Scott  and  Paul  Althaus  have 
virtually  stepped  off  the  stage  of  the  Acad- 
emy at  Philadelphia  to  those  of  great  opei- 
atic  companies  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 


The  golden  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  famous  Chicago  firm  of  Lyon  & Healy 
is  announced.  The  issue  of  a Chicago  paper 
containing  the  date  of  Nov.  4,  1864,  con- 
tains a notice  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
store  and  makes  very  interesting  reading. 
With  the  growth  of  Chicago  the  firm  devel- 
oped until  it  became  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  Etude  extends 
its  most  cordial  congratulations  to  Lyon  & 
Healy  and  trusts  that  the  firm  may  expand 
during  the  next  fifty  years  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  business  of  publishing  and  selling 
music  is  noted  for  its  wonderful  longevity, 
as  instanced  in  many  cases.  Breitkopf  and 
Ilartel,  Iiiccordi,  Peters,  Novello  and  many 
other  names  have  behind  them  long  terms 
of  years  of  successful  business  reputation. 
The  debt  of  the  profession  to  the  men  who 
build  up  such  organizations  is  of  course  re- 
paid in  a measure  by  the  profits,  but  few 
musicians  estimate  the  amount  of  work 
which  business  men  and  music  constantly 
do  upon  which  they  never  hope  to  receive  gain 
and  which  they  gladly  give  in  the  greater 
cause  of  music. 


Abroad 


The  American  Woman’s  Club  in  Berlin  is 
urging  all  American  girls  in  Berlin  to  return 
to  America. 

The  first  permanent  orchestra  in  South 
Africa  has  been  established  in  Cape  Town. 
The  -orchestra  is  supported  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  a subsidy  of  $40,000  a year  has 
been  voted  for  its  upkeep. 

German  prisoners  in  England  are  said  to 
have  caught  the  habit  of  singing  It’s  a Long 
Way  to  Tipperary,  which  they  have  translated 
into  “Longer  Weg  Nach  Tipperary.” 

Dr.  Besl,  a conductor  of  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera,  now  serving  with  the  Bavarian  Re- 
serve Army,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Iron 
Cross  for  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  field. 

Apparently  the  best  way  to  get  into  trouble 
in  England  at  the  present  time  is  to  call  a 
man  a German.  Mark  Hambourg,  the  Russian 
pianist,  has  sued  the  London  Daily  Mail  for 
libel  for  calling  him  a German. 

According  to  Felix  Fox,  the  well-known 
Boston  musician,  Isidor  Philipp,  the  famous 
pedagog  of  Paris  and  author  of  the  ~Scw 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  is  doing  service  with 
the  Red  Cross. 

The  report  that  Vanni  Marcoux,  of  the 
Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  has 
met  his  death  in  the  field  of  battle  proves_to 
be  untrue.  His  name  was  confused  with  that 
of  Jean  Marcoux,  a private  in  the  French 
army. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Adelina  Patti 
and  her  husband,  Baron  Cedorstrom,  were  at 
Carlsbad.  They  were  surrounded  hy  a crowd 
of  Austrians,  who  shouted  “Down  with  the 
English  ! Down  with  the  French  !”  until  the 
police  came  to  the  rescue.  The  famous  song- 
stress is  now  in  her  seventy-first  year. 

That  the  English  are  not  altogether  in 
favor  of  banishing  German  music  from  their 
midst  may  be  gathered  from  a list  of  “Don'ts 
for  Musical  Directors,”  appearing  in  the  Lon- 
don Sketch,  which  includes  this  : “Don’t  try 

to  spite  the  German  composers  by  carefully 
refusing  to  perform  their  works.  They  may 
be  delighted.” 

Fritz  Kreisler,  the  eminent  Austrian  vio- 
linist, who  was  among  the  first  musicians 
to  don  a military  uniform,  has  been  variously 
reported  as  kilied  and  as  unharmed.  The 
truth  appears  to  be.  however,  that  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  while  fighting  against 
the  Servians.  Luckily  the  wound  will  not 
permanently  injure  his  bowing  arm. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  a well-known 
English  music  lover  and  author  of  the  libretto 
of  Josef  Holbrooke’s  Children  of  Don,  lias 
offered  five  hundred  dollars  to  Welsh  musi- 
cians for  the  best  ttfork  sent  in  for  orchestra 
or  voices  or  both.  The  work  must  he  of 
given  proportions  and  take  two  hours  in 
performance,  while  the  libretto  may  be  in 
English  or  Welsh. 

It  is  reported  that  Liege  remains  calm 
since  being  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Music 
is  played  in  two  restaurants  and  a German 
band  gives  concerts  in  public  places.  Liege 


has  many  claims  on  the  interest  of  musicians, 
but  not  least  in  that  it  is  the  birthplace  of 
Cesar  Franck.  A monument  was  to  have  been 
raised  to  this  composer  in  the  city  of  his 
birth,  but  this  plan  has  now  been  necessarily 
postponed  indefinitely.  The  gentle  Belgian 
is  thus  compelled  to  wait  for  recognition 
after  death  even  as  he  was  when  living. 

News  from  Vienna  seems  to  indicate  that 
just  as  London  and  Berlin  are  endeavoring 
to  proceed  as  usual  with  their  musical  plans, 
so  the  Austrian  capital  has  recovered  from 
the  first  shock  of  the  war  and  is  calmly  pro- 
ceeding with  tiie,  day’s  work  with  as  much 
confidence  as  conditions  will  permit.  The 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under 
Weingartner,  the  Philharmonic  Choir,  under 
Schrecker,  the  Tonkiinstler  Orchestra,  under 
Nedbal,  etc.,  are  all  to  proceed  as  usual. 

Paderewski  has  opened  his  house  in 
Switzerland  to  refugees  and  has  beeu  acting 
with  noble  generosity.  His  man  servants  and 
horses  have  all  been  commandeered  for  mili- 
tary service  and  baggage  has  been  moved 
from  the  station  by  means  of  a cow.  Pade- 
rewski, as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a breeder 
of  prize  poultry,  and  it  is  said  that  some 
$1,000  prize  chickens  have  been  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  to  feed  the  unbidden  hut  not 
unwelcome  guests.  During  the  first  two 

weeks  of  the  war  there  were  forty-five  to  fifty 
refugees  sheltered  in  the  great  pianist's  home. 
There  are  now  twenty-five. 

There  were  nearly  two  thousand  Ameri- 
cans in  Munich  when  the  war  broke  out,  says 
Mr.  Edwin  Hughes.  They  were  there  mostly 
for  the  Munich  summer  festivals.  As  soon 
as  the  railways  were  sufficiently  relieved  o£ 
military  traffic  trains  were  provided  for  the 
tourists  to  leave  Germany  by  way  of  Holland. 
Three  trains,  well  equipped  in  every  way.  left 
each  week,  and  at  the  departure  of  each  train 
the  Mayor  of  Munich  was  on  hand  to  wish 
the  travelers  a pleasant  journey,  and  by  his 
order  one  of  the  Americans  was  presented 
with  a bouquet  of  flowers  as  a memento  of  the 
Fatherland,  a touch  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
many so  well  known  to  Americans. 


RESURRECTION  NOTICE. 

Resurrected  October  26.  1914,  Joseph  L. 
Roeekel,  the  distinguished  English  composer 
of  cantatas,  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs,  who 
also  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Eduard  Dorn 
is  known  to  thousands  of  students  for  his 
excellent  transcriptions  of  operatic  works  for 
the  piano.  In  other  words  The  Etude  stands 
convicted  of  unjustified  manslaughter,  whereas 
in  our  issue  of  September  we  did  print  a 
biograph v of  Mr.  Roeekel  with  the  note  that 
lie  died  'in  London  in  1908.  The  error  was 
not  our  own  but  was  copied  from  a well- 
compiled  contemporary  reference  book.  Mr. 
Roeekel  has  just  written  us  a very  witty 
letter,  informing  us  in  the  words  of  Mark 
Twain,  “the  news  of  my  death  is  greatly 
exaggerated.”  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Roeekel,  who  has  rendered  such  valuable  serv- 
ice to  music  in  the  past,  is  still  very  much 
alive  and  verv  active,  and  confess  our  stu- 
pidity for  being  led  into  a ridiculous  blunder. 
Ail  apologies  to  Mr.  Roeekel.  It  is  an  unpleas- 
ant task  to  write  obituary  notices,  and  this 
resurrection  notice  is  an  agreeable  relief. 


IV  L J II I > OPERAS  AND 

Kichard  W agner  s music  dramas 

COMPLETE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PIANO 

O * AA  (This  price  is  for  TWO 

rrice  volumes  inclusive) 

These  excellently  arranged,  handsomely  bound  works  include  the  original  text  and 
leading  motives  are  set  for  pianoforte  so  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  with 
the  least  possible  technical  difficulty.  The  operas  included  are: 

Rienzi  Fliegende  Hollander  Tannhauser 

Lohengrin  Meistersinger  Tristan  and  Isolde 

Rheingold  Walkiire  Siegfried 

Goetterdammerung  and  Parsifal 

Hitherto  the  price  for  one  piano  arrangement  of  a single  Wagner  Opera,  similarly 
bound  has  been  from  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Now  the  entire  series  are  oflered  tor  $3.00 
in  an  edition  that  will  grace  and  dignify  any  musical  library. 

Order  from  your  music  dealer  or  if  not  obtainable  in  this  manner  remit  $3.00  to  our  rep- 
resentative who  will  forward  the  two  volumes  prepaid  and  insured  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada.  This  is  one  of  the  most  exceptional  values  ever  offered  in 
music  books.  ( Price  $2.50  when  the  purchaser  calls  for  books  al  American  office. ) 
j | i x t o A \/r  D I \ C AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVE 

HH™b™otRJ;;G  G.  A.  LANZKE,  99  Nassau  Street,  New  Y.,k 


Teacher  was  in  despair;  her  little  class 
of  kindergartners  seemed  unable  to  mem- 
orize properly  a short  spring  song  she 
had  composed  for  a June  outing,  and  she 
did  so  want  to  have  them  letter  perfect. 

After  some  thinking,  a feasible  plan 
suggested  itself,  which  perhaps  some 
others  in  like  situation  may  use  to  ad- 
vantage. She  decided  to  have  an  “egg 
party.”  Accordingly,  one  afternoon 
teacher  invited  all  her  class  to  her  home. 
The  class  was  small,  all  the  tiny  scholars 
xesiding  nearby.  The  kindergartners 
upon  their  arrival  were  each  given  a hard 


boiled  egg  upon  whose  smooth  surface 
was  inscribed  in  pencil  the  note  and 
accompanying  word  to  go  with  it  of  a 
certain  verse  to  be  acquired.  Gathering 
them  about  her  in  a semicircle  each  little 
tot  was  taught  the  note  and  word  upon 
her  egg — then  seating  herself  at  the  piano, 
they  practiced  reading  from  their  novel 
script  what  they  had  been  taught. 

The  effect  was  gratifying;  each  little 
kindergartner  becoming  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  her  part.  After  the  lesson, 
the  scripts  were  consumed  with  avidity 
and  another  ksson  was  not  required. 


“GIVE  THANKS  AND  SING” 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  JAMES  N.  CLEMMER 
A Work  of  Wide  Appeal  and  Stimulating  Spiritual  Helpfulness. 


Suited  for  Successful  Use  in 

Church  Services,  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer  Meetings  and  Revival  Services 

This  standard  collection  of  219  Hymns  “that  never  grow  old,”  supplemented  with  recent  works  of 
great  proven  merit,  is  sure  to  become  very  extensively  used.  In  addition  to  the  hymns  there  ,^e  i esponsive 
Readings,  The  Ten  Commandments,  The  Lord's  Prayer, Three  Gloria  I atrias,  and  Revival  Suviccs. 
BRING  NEW  LIFE  TO  YOUR  SERVICES. 

Religious  Meetings  often  lag  largely  because  those  who  attend  have  not  the  proper  a^ 
inspiring  music.  A New  Book  of  this  kind  often  leads  to  a revival  of  interest  that  works  for  great  good. 
It  will  pay  any  church  worker  to  investigate  this  new  book. 

Strongly  Pound  with  Attractive  Red  Cloth  C overs. 

Price,  30  cents  each,  Postpaid;  100  copies,  $25.00,  not  prepaid. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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Old  Dominion  Line 


Most  delightful  short 
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Riy  trip  out  °I  any  American  port, 
/m/  affording  week  end  vacations 
Historical  Virginia. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT, 
NORFOLK  and  RICHMOND 

Special  4-Day,  All  Water  Tour 
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'tJlV  Every  week  day  at  3 P.  M.  from 
Pier  25,  N.  It.,  New  York.  Send 
for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

Phone  3900  Franklin. 
XtttV  W.  I-  Woodrow,  J. 
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Richard  Wagner,  the 

Among  musicians  of  the  first  rank, 
says  John  F.  Runciman  in  his  remark- 
able book  on  Richard  Wagner,  stand  four 
commanding,  tremendous  figures.  First 
comes  Handel,  by  far  the  greatest  per- 
sonality of  them  all : him  I beg  permis- 
sion to  think  the  greatest  man  who  has 
yet  lived — greater  than  Caesar  or 
Napoleon.  After  him  came  Gluck,  a 
triumphant  bourgeois;  then  Beethoven, 
whose  domination  was  the  result  of  his 
supreme  genius  and  his  bad  temper ; and, 
last,  Wagner,  whose  supreme  genius  and 
indomitable  perseverance  made  him 
either  an  idol  or  a terror  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  Handel  had 
an  easy  time;  lie  was  of  his  period,  he 
wrote  for  it,  and  only  his  native  pug- 
nacity landed  him  in  bankruptcy,  and 
enabled  him  finally  to  win  a fortune  by 
oratorio  when  no  one  would  listen  any 
longer  to  his  operas.  Gluck  was  from 
the  first  a popular  composer;  there  were 
rows,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not  concern 
him;  he  had  always  an  assured  public. 
Beethoven  had  throughout  his  working 
life  an  ample  pension  and  the  friendship 
of  princes. 

Wagner  had  no  such  friends  until  he 
was  sixty  years  old;  lie  had  no  pension; 
he  offended  every  opera  director  in  Ger- 
many by  telling  those  gentry  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  their  business;  he  got 
mixed  up  with  revolutionists,  and, 
mainly  because  he  was  a man  of  un- 
usual ability,  was  regarded  as  dangerous 
by  every  bureaucrat.  He  was  fast  be- 


Man  of  Contradictions 

coming  a popular  composer;  and  he  left 
his  successes  behind  him  and  went  on 
to  change  opera  in  a fashion  never  at- 
tempted by  Gluck  or  any  other  com- 
poser. He  was  the  most  consummate 
contrapuntist  of  his  age:  therefore  his 
critics  and  the  professors  declared  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  counterpoint.  He 
wrote  the  loveliest  melodies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  therefore  it  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  gift  of  melodic  in- 
vention had  been  denied  him  by  a merci- 
ful Providence,  who  reserved  that  gift 
for  the  Tews  and  their  friends.  He 
could  hold  neither  his  tongue  nor  his 
pen;  if  a bull  may  be  excused,  he  re- 
plied before  he  was  attacked,  he  hit  back 
before  he  was  struck.  Proud  as  Satan, 
and  through  his  pride  a beggar;  giving 
the  world  unheard-of  delights,  and  yet 
dependent  on  the  world  for  his  bread ; 
quarreling  with  his  friends,  picking  quar- 
rels with  his  supposed  enemies,  quar- 
reling with  his  wife,  running  away  with 
the  wife  of  his  best  friend,  theoriz' 
about  his  art  and  promptly  throwing 
theories  overboard,  declaring  he  would 
never  allow  excerpts  from  his  operas  to 
be  given,  nor  even  one  single  opera  of 
the  Ring  to  >e  given,  and  ttien  allowing 
single  opera.v  to  be  given  and  conduct- 
ing excerpts  himself — there  never  was  in 
the  world  such  a mass  of  contradictions 
as  this  musical  apostle  of  universal 
peace  born  during  the  Napoleonic  wars 
of  1813. 


Abt  Vogler,  a Musical  Paradox 


Probably  the  Abbe  Abt  Vogler  is  best 
known  to  the  majority  of  people  by  rea- 
son of  the  extraordinary  poem  to  which 
he  inspired  Robert  Browning.  But  he 
was,  nevertheless,  a very  real  person  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  He  achieved  tremendous 
popularity  as  composer,  teacher,  and. 
above  all,  as  organist  in  his  day.  His 
pupils  included  Meyerbeer  and  Weber, 
both  of  whom  owed  much  to  him,  and  as 
a contrapuntist  and  theorist  he  fore- 
shadowed many  modern  ideas  on  these 
subjects.  He  also  improved  the  structure 
of  the  organ,  and  is  said  to  have  first  in- 
troduced organ  pedals  into  England.  Yet 
with  all  these  achievements  to  his  credit 
and  despite  his  high  social  prestige,  he 
was  yet  despised  by  his  fellow-profes- 
sionals. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict,  in  his  biography  of 
Weber,  says  of  him  that  he  was  “a  man 
gifted  with  highest  social  attractions,  full 
of  wit  and  anecdote,  persona  grata  at  the 
Imperial  Court  (of  Vienna),  and  un- 
doubtedly a clever  eclectic  in  his  art, 
adapting  himself  to  all  styles,  and  pilfer- 
ing right  and  left  with  consummate  skill. 
Though  much  over-rated  and  extolled  as 
a genius  by  the  general  public  of 
Vienna,  he  was  considered  an  unprinci- 


pled mountebank  by  the  great  musical  au- 
thorities of  the  period.” 

A more  charitable  picture  of  the  Abbe 
is  to  be  found  in  Grove’s  Dictionary,  and 
probably  is  therefore  nearer  the  truth. 
"Vogler  was  short  in  stature,”  says  the 
dictionary,  “and  latterly  became  corpulent. 
His  arms  were  of  great  length,  his  hands 
enormous,  and  his  general  aspect  has  been 
described  as  that  of  a large  fat  ape.  His 
singular  character  was  strongly  tinged 
with  vanity,  and  not  without  a touch  of 
arrogance.  He  delighted  to  array  himself 
in  his  purple  stockings  and  gold"  buckles, 
with  his  black  silk  ecclesiastical  mantle 
and  the  grand  cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit 
given  him  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
He  would  take  his  prayer-book  with  him 
into  society,  and  often  kept  his  visitors 
wait  while  he  finished  his  devotions. 
Beneath  his  quaint  exterior  lay  remark- 
able mental  gifts,  a great  insight  into 
character,  and  a powerful  memory.  Nor 
were  his  egotism  and  affectation  without 
counterbalancing  excellencies.  He  was  al- 
ways anxious  to  avoid  a quarrel,  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  brother  artists, 
and  to  defend  them,  even  if  they  had  op- 
posed him,  provided  their  music  was 
good.” 


A Contest  with  Beethoven 


Czerny  in  his  memoirs  relates  an  ex- 
cellent Beethoven  story  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  its  way  into  current 
literature.  It  is  quoted  in  Oscar  Bic’s 
History  of  Pianoforte  Playing.  When 
Beethoven  went  to  Vienna  there  were  a 
number  of  brilliant  pianists  including 
Wolffl,  distinguished  by  his  bravura 
playing;  Gelinek,  universally  popular  for 
his  brilliant  and  elegant  execution;  Lip- 
awsky,  a great  sight-player,  especially 
noted  for  his  playing  of  the  Bach 
fugues.  “I  still  remember,”  says  Czerny, 
“how  Gelinek  once  told  my  father  that 
he  was  invited  out  for  an  evening  to 
break  a lance  with  a foreign  player. 
‘We  mean  to  hew  him  in  pieces,’  said 


Gelinek.  Next  day  my  father  asked 

Gelinek  how  the  fight  of  yesterday  had 
gone.  ‘Oh,’  said  he,  ‘I  shall  remember 
yesterday’s  fight.  The  young  man  has 
a devil.  I never  heard  such  playing. 

He  improvized  fantasias  on  a theme  1 
gave  him  as  I never  heard  even  Mozart 
improvize.  Then  he  played  compositions 
of  his  own,  which  arc  in  the  highest 
degree  wonderful  and  grand,  and  he 
brings  out  of  the  piano  effects  the  like 
of  which  we  never  heard!’  ‘Ah!’  said 
my  father,  astonished,  ‘who  is  this  man?’ 
‘He  is,’  said  Gelinek,  ‘a  little,  gloomy, 
dark,  stubborn-looking  young  fellow, 
fetid  his  name  is  Beethoven.’  ” 
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Children’s  Department 

(Continued  from  page  918) 

HOW  TO  MAKE  SOME  INTER-  A HOLIDAY  SUGGESTION. 
ESTING  THINGS. 


BY  EMILY  M ALLISON. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  AEOLIAN  HARP. 

A fine  Aeolian  Harp  can  be  made  on 
a long  box  about  four  or  six  inches  deep 
the  width  of  a window.  Fasten  to  each 
end  of  the  box  little  bridges  like 
those  on  a violin,  and  stretch  across  them 
thin  strings  of  catgut.  (Violin  strings.) 


Make  an  opening  in  the  box.  At  one 
end  fasten  the  strings  to  the  box  itself, 
and  at  the  other  to  screw  pins.  By  this 
means  the  strings  can  be  ghtened  or 
loosened  at  will.  Place  the  h^rp  in  a cur- 
rent of  air  and  you  will  hear  very  sweet 
soft  airs. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A MAGIC  FLUTE. 

Take  an  unused  cork  that  has  neither 
crack  nor  hole  in  it;  place  it  against  the 
teeth  holding  it  tightly  with  the  lips  and 
play  upon  it  with  the  handle  of  two 
forks.  An  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a 
flute  will  be  produced  and  simple  tunes 
can  be  played. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A CLASSIC  DANCER. 

Take  a cork  and  paste  head  and  bust 
of  a figure  clipped  from  a newspaper 
cartoon;  run  four  stout  bristles  or 
strands  from  a whisk  broom  into  the  cork 
so  that  it  will  stand  upright.  Color  the 


The  custom  of  birthday  celebrations 
in  the  family  is  one  that  can  never  grow 
stale.  A musical  family  I know  make  it 
the  occasion  for  an  evening’s  entertain- 
ment in  which  all  members  of  the  family 
participate.  Not  long  ago  I was  asked 
to  the  birthday  party  of  little  Elsa’s 
father.  First  the  mother  sang  selections 
accompanied  by  her  eldest  daughter,  then 
the  program  moved  down  until  we  came 
to  nine  year  old  Elsa.  The  pleasure  I 
derived  frim  the  entertainment  was  partly 
due  to  my  interest  in  watching  the  father. 
He  seemed  to  get  the  greatest  satisfaction 
out  of  each  performance  and  when  little 
Elsa  played  his  face  fairly  radiated  joy. 

This  gave  me  an  idea,  which  I have 
used  to  good  advantage  ever  since.  I 
find  out  from  my  pupils  the  date  of  their 
parents’  birth,  and  then  keep  a record  to 
which  I can  refer.  A few  weeks  before 
he  event  I suggest  to  the  pupil  that  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  something  memorized  for 
the  occasion.  It  is  rather  more  difficult 
to  keep  the  secret,  when  it  is  the  mother’s 
birthday,  but  somehow  the  pupil  manages 
to  practice  her  ‘surprise  piece’  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  mother.  This  is 
done  either  when  the  mother  is  out  or  by 
taking  each  hand  separately  when  she  is 
in  the  house. 

A teacher  friend  good-naturedly  twitted 
me  by  saying  that  I use  tact  and  diplo- 
macy with  my  patrons.  I hadn’t  thought 
of  it  in  that  way,  but  it  is  a satisfaction 
for  me  to  let  the  parents  occasionally 
note  the  progress  of  their  children  in 
music,  and  if  it  gives  them  pleasure  to  do 
so,  it  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the 
teacher’s  services. 

The  birthday  idea'  led  me  to  think  of 
other  holidays  in  the  home.  I make  a 
point  of  preparing  my  pupils  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas,  the  two  holidays 
when  families  meet. 


“EASY  AS  PIE.” 


BY  ALICE  M.  STEEDE. 
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The  young  teacher  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  explain  the  time  values  of  quarter 
and  eighth  notes  to  pupils  who  have  not 
yet  studied  fractions  at  school,  and  to 
whom,  consequently,  the  terms  are  mean- 
ingless. In  such  cases  I find  the  family 
pie  invaluable  for  illustration.  First,  I 
draw  a good-sized  circle  on  a sheet  of 
paper.  “Now,  Mary,”  I say,  “suppose 
your  mother  has  made  an  apple  pie  like 
this  and  there  are  only  two  people  to 
eat  it.  How  will  she  cut  it?” 

The  little  fingers  will  quickly  draw  the 
desired  line,  cutting  it  fairly  in  two. 

“Suppose  two  more  people  came  for 
dinner,  how  would  mother  have  to  cut  it 
then?”  I ask.  This  may  demand  a little 
thought  from  the  child  before  the  second 
dividing  line  can  be  drawn.  Then  comes 
the  explanation  that  the  whole  pie  can 
be  made  into  two  halves,  or  into  four 
quarters,  and  that  two  quarters  are  as 
big  as  one  half,  and  that  we  divide  notes 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

The  explanation  of  the  value  of  eighth 
notes  will  come  later  on,  but  the  little  one 
will  readily  see  that  if  eight  people  come 
for  dinner  each  quarter  must  be  divided 
in  two,  dividing  the  whole  pie — or  the 
whole  note — into  eight  pieces. 


How  to  Get  More 

Money  for  Teaching 


HOW  TO  HAVE  LARGER  CLASSES 
AND  BETTER  PUPILS 

If  you  would  excel  your  competitor  in  earning  power,  in  the 
quality  and  number  of  >your  pupils  and  results  obtained  from 
them,  you  must  increase  your  teaching  ability  so  that  you  can 
offer  your  students  higher  grade  instruction  with  a more  definite 
end  in  view  than  can  your  competitor. 

The  really  great  and  prosperous  music  teachers  are  those  who  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  those  many  vitally  important  little  things  which  every 
teacher  should  know  but  which  many  completely  overlook  altogether. 

The  great  Sherwood  was  superlative.  He  became  one  ol  America’s 
greatest  piano  teachers  largely  because  he  gave  particular  heed  to  the  little 
things,  small  points  of  technic,  etc.,  which  many  other  teachers  overlooked. 
He  overcame  every  obstacle,  no  matter  how  apparently  insignificant. 

After  years  of  study  with  Deppe,  Kullak,  and  Liszt,  William  H.  Sherwood 
spent  thirty  years  in  teaching,  playing  in  concert  and  lecturing.  The  sum 
total  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  combined  with  his  valuable  training, 
gained  from  the  old  masters,  Sherwood  put  into  imperishable  form  in  the 

NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE 
FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

In  these  lessons,  embodying  every  phase  of  piano  playing,  the  little 
things,  as  well  as  the  big  ones,  which  every  artist  and  teacher  must  assimilate 
before' achieving  great  success,  are  comprehensively  treated  with  particular 

P By" the  aid  of  actual  photographs — and  many  of  them  Sherwood  illus- 
trates plainly  the  proper  positions  of  the  arm,  wrist,  and  fingers  for  the  up 
and  down  movements  from  the  knuckles;  the  proper  use  of  the  f°rearm  a.nd 
fingers  for  chord  and  octave  playing;  the  exact  positions  of  the  hand,  wrist, 
and  fingers  for  contracted,  extended  positions  for  crossing  movements  during 
scale  passages;  interlocking  passages  in  double  thirds,  etc.  Every, physical 
exercise  used  by  Mr.  Sherwood  in  developing  his  marvelous  technic  is  brought 
before  you  and  ever  kept  before  you  for  constant  review.  This  Normal 
Training  Course  includes  thorough  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  and  Composition  by  Adolph  Rosenbecker  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Protheroe,  two  noted  musicians.  • 

Paderewski,  Emil  Sauer  (Vienna  Conservatory),  Moszkowski,  Walter 
Damrosch,  Leschetizky,  Henry  T.  Finck,  and  other  great  musical  authorities 
have  freely  endorsed  this  Normal  Training  Course  of  Weekly  Lessons  for 
Music  Teachers,  which  you  can  take  in  your  spare  time  in  the  quiet  of  your 
own  home,  at  small  cost.  , 

Don’t  be  deceived— these  Sherwood  principles  can.  only  be  secured 
through  the  Siegel-Myers  School  of  Music  in  this  University  Extension 
Course.  If  you  cannot  go  away  from  home  to  study  under  the  very  best 
teachers,  you  need  this  Normal  Course. 

OTHER  COURSES  OF  GREAT  VALUE 
TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

Our  Faculty,  as  a whole,  is  composed  cf  artist;  of  international  reputa- 
tion trained  by  the  best  American  and  European  Masters.  Each  is  a 
specialist  and  has  had  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  his  par- 
ticular branch  of  music.  No  matter  what  course  you  select,  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  are  receiving  the  instruction  of  a great 
teacher.  Some  of  the  Weekly  Lesson  Home  Study  Courses  we  offer  teachers 
and  those  desiring  to  prepare  to  teach  are: 

The  Advanced  Composition  and  Choral  Conducting  Courses  by  Daniel  Protheroe. 

The  Public  School  Music  and  Supervisors’  Course  by  Frances  E.  Clark. 

The  History,  Analysis  and  Appreciation  of  Music  Course  by  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn. 

FREE  VALUABLE  CATALOG 

Fill  in  and  mail  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  our  valuable  Catalog 
which  describes  these  interesting  Courses  fully— and  gives  portraits  and 
biographies  of  our  Faculty.  Partial  Scholarship  offered  to  Etude 
readers — let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


Music  of  all  the  arts  is  the  one  in 
which  the  demand  for  enthusiasm  is 
greatest.  Find  the  most  enthusiastic 
musician  and  you  will  find  the  most 
successful  musician.  Every  student  has 
it  within  himself  to  add  to  bis  en- 
thusiasm. 


SIEGEL-MYERS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 

751  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.  - Chicago,  111. 


TEAR  OUT,  FILL  IN,  MAIL  NOW. 


I 


SIEGEL-MYERS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 
751  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Mumma,  Archie  A j u 1 v. 

Nineteenth  Century  Music.... F.  N Leeks,  Aug1., 
Noble  Contempt  for  Melody.//.  T.  Cinch,  .Inly’, 
II.  J.  Stewart . . Jan., 
Mary  C.  Fisher,  Feb., 
Wm.  C.  Carl...  Apr., 
Organ  Departments:  \ H.  S.  Sammond  .May, 
E.  II.  Fierce.  . . Julv, 

//.  S.  Fry Sep., 

J.  W.  Andrews . . Oct., 

Organ  Music  in  France W.  C.  Carl,  Apr., 

Organist’s  Material  Welfare.,/.  F.  Cooke,  Nov., 

Pair  of  Organs,  A //.  D.  Wilkins , Aug., 

Paris  Conservatoire  Piano  Department, 

/.  Philipp,  Apr., 

Pedal  Exercises //.  Smith,  June, 

Perkins,  Dr.  H.  S.  (Obituary) Mar., 

Poet  Laureate  on  Enunciation, 

II.  Sanders,  July, 

Powell.  Maud,  on  “W  ie  n i a vvs  k i*s 

Legende”  Oct., 

Practical  Side  in  Teaching, 

A.  de  Guichard , Dec., 

Pressure  Touch /.  F.  here,  Aug., 

Prima  Donna,  To-day  and  Yesterdav, 

L.'  Gill.  May, 

Prize  Winners  of  Etude  Contest July, 

Prodigies  1.  Hartmann,  Nov., 

Psychology  for  Piano  Teachers, 

11.  Schneider,  Sep., 

Publishing  a Piece Oct., 

Pupils,  Ideas  in  Getting.  ..1.  ./.  Eastman,  Feb., 
Rational  Teaching  Methods. P.  F.  Jervis,  Aug., 

Recital:  “A  Garden  of  Composers” July, 

‘‘Doll’s  Musicale” Vug., 

‘‘Mother  Goose” Sep., 

“Rococo” F.  II.  Martens,  Aug., 

„ , f SeP-> 

Salon  and  Its  Music  in  France. 77i.  LackA  Oct., 

( Doc., 

Samaroff.  Olga,  on  Concentration  in 

Music  Study  June, 

Sauer,  Emil,  on  Progress  in  Music 

Study  Jan., 

Schradieck's  Recollections  of  Famous 

Musicians  

Sehroder-Devrient's  Career,  A.  W,  Moore, 

{ 

Standardization  of  Music  Teachers....! 

l Sep., 

Stojowski.  Sigismund,  on  playing  Sehu- 

bert-Liszt’s  “Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,”  Feb., 
Symposium,  on  the  Inexperienced  Vir- 
tuoso vs.  Teacher Oct., 

System T.  Tapper,  July, 

Technic,  Foundations  of.C.  G.  Hamilton,  Mar., 
Technic — Past,  Present  and  Future, 


Page 

253 

489 

345 
17 

860 

346 
175 


Song  Poem  Swindle 


. Mar., 
, Jan., 
Feb., 
Mav, 


O.  Bcringer,  July, 
..4.  W.  Moore,  Sep., 
. . . T.  Tapper , Jan., 

//.  //.  Huss,  {$£;; 

. .Apr., 


Thalberg,  Sigismund.. 

Theory  a Necessity.  . . 

Touch,  Studies  in ...  . 

Tourte  Bow 

Tragic  Character  of  Russian  Music, 

Wilson  G.  Smith,  Mar., 

Transposing,  The  Art  of F.  Carder,  June, 

Tchaikowski’s  Method  of  Composition, 

E.  v.  Tidebohl,  Feb., 

Violin  Art  in  France R . Braine,  Apr., 

Velocity  Development ,/.  F.  Cooke,  Sep., 

Vitality  in  Teaching T.  Tapper . Dec.! 

S.  Camitto  Engel,  Jan., 

F.  W.  Wodell.  . . . Feb., 
E.  B.  Warman ...  Mar., 
.4.  de  Guichard. . . Apr., 

A.  lien neman May, 

/>.  .1.  Clippinyer,  June, 
//.  J.  Sanders \ug., 

G.  C.  Stork Sep. , 

II.  B.  Gaul,  Mav, 

. . .Mar., 


Voice  Departments, 


Widor,  Charles  Marie. 

Wilkins,  Herve  I).  (Obituary)... 

MUSIC. 

Piano — Two  Hands. 

Adams,  Ad,  Homage  a Beethoven June, 

Barrett,  R.,  Parade  of  the  Scouts Apr., 

Barrett,  R.,  Romance  in  Flowcrdom Feb., 

Barrett,  R.,  Tht  llayridt  July, 

Bamnfelder,  F.,  Polka  Mignonm 

Becker,  R.,  Exercise  for  Developing 

Accuracy  in  Piano  Playing 

van  Beethoven,  L.,  Bagatelle,  Op.  8 8 . 

.Vo.  1 ; 

\ an  Beethoven,  J..,  Rondo  in  A . 

van  Beethoven,  L.,  Sion'  M o cement  from 

the  ** Pastoral  Sonata ’’ 

van  Beethoven,  L.,  Three  0 r ip  in  a l 

Themes  from  Beethoven 

Brillhart,  C.  E.,  With  Youthful  Ardor..  . 

( ’adman,  C.  W.,  Dane  of  the  Midgets.  . . 

< alanuia,  N.  S.,  Neapolitan  FTte 

S. . To  a Star,  Fo/.w 

, Piece  Romantiquc 

F.,  Eglantine 

Mazurka  Impromptu  . 

Foss,  Our  Young  De- 


Calamara,  N. 
Chaniinade,  ( 

( I dstiani,  E. 
Christian]’,  E.  F, 
Christian!,  Emil 

fenders 

Christ inni.  E.  F 


. May, 

•Apr., 

. Apr., 
.Aug., 

.Sep., 

.Julv, 
. Dec., 
. Nov., 
.Get.. 
.Julv, 
.Jan., 
. Nov., 
.Julv, 


Crosby,  Marie,  OF  Uncle  Mose June 

Dolrnetsch,  V.,  En  Balencelle 

Dvorak,  A.,  Silhouette,  Op.  24,  No.  9 

Engelmann,  II..  Fond  Recollections Mar 

Engelmann,  H.,  Gondolier's  Serenade 

Engelmann,  11.,  Silent  Love 

Engelmann,  H.,  Taps JU1I1 

Farnsworth,  H.  A.,  Crowned  with  Rosts,  Nov 

871  Ferber,  R.,  In  Silent  Hour 

604  Ferber,  R.,  Merry  Gambol 

559  \ on  Fielitz,  A.,  Berceuse 

487  Fontaine,  L.  F.  O.,  Mazurka  Noble.  . . 

60  Forman,  R.  R.,  A Dream  Song 

140  Frysinger,  J.  F.,  Festive  Ilnurs 

300  Frysinger,  J.  F.,  Inauguration  March 
380  van  Gael,  H.,  Festival  at  Taranto..  . . 

534  Gebhardt,  R.  W.,  Nocturne  Caprice 

678  Gilis,  Ant.,  Celestial  Voices Feb., 

754  Godard,  B.,  Yalse  Chromalique,  Op.  88..  Apr. 

300  Goldbeck,  R.,  Dixie  Land Ian 

832  Gottsehal k,  L.  M.,  Orfa  Grande  Polka 

606  Green wald,  M.,  As  a Little  Child 

Green wa Id,  M.,  Solemn  Procession  . . 

25|  Grenwald,  M.,  Tulip 

406  Griinfeld,  A.,  Romanza 

168  Guilmant,  A..  Lullaby Apr., 

Gurlitt,  C.,  Taran telle.  Op.  112 , No.  8.  . .Mar.’,’ 

531  Hackett,  Henry,  Chant  du  Soir Aug 

Haesche,  W.  E.,  Elephant  Dance 

7!9  Haesche,  W.  E.,  March  of  the  Clowns.. 

Harker,  F.  F.,  'The  Peasant’s  Dance 

Haydn,  J.  F.,  Allegro  from  Sonata  in 

E Flat 

Haydn,  J.,  Oxen  Minuet 

Harris,  If.  \\ .,  Album  Leaf 

Harris,  II.  W.,  The  Juggler  

Hewitt,  H.  D.,  Rustling  Leaves 

Hewitt,  II.  I).,  Song  of  the  Brook 

Holst  E.,  La  Tanda 

Horvath,  (I.,  Hungarian  Sketch 

Irving,  L.,  Shades  of  E inning 

Kern,  C.  W.,  Danse  Aragonaise 

Kern,  C.  W.,  Babbling  Brook 

Kern,  C.  W.,  Sweetheart  Waltz 

Kern,  C.  W.,  The  Lady  Bird 

Ketelbey,  A.  W.,  Prelude  Dramatic 

Kirchner,  Th.,  Album  Leaf 

Klasmer,  B.,  Danse  Romantique 

Kleinmic  hel,  R.,  High  Flies  the  Crane..  Feb.! 
Kleinmichel,  R.,  Hungarian  Romance 

Kroeger,  E.,  Triumphal  March 

Krogmann,  C.  W.,  The  First  Lesson.  . 

Kronke,  E.,  Petite  Hungarian  Polka.  . 

Kuhlau,  Fi\,  Rondo  Burlesque 

Kullak,  Th.,  A Silent  Prayer 

Lack,  Then.,  Affectation Mar 

Lansing,  A.  W.,  Concert  Polka 

Lansing,  A.  W.,  Humoresque  

Lerman,  .J.  W„  Diary  of  a Day 

Leschetizky,  Th.,  Valse  Cromatiquc  .... 

Lieurance,  T.,  Down  the  Stream 

Lieurance,  T.,  Indian  Flute  Call  and 

Love  Song  

Li ndsuy,  T.,  Battalion  Drill 

Lindsay,  Chas.,  Church  Bells  Hinging. . . 
Lindsay,  Ulias.,  Hopes  and  Fears' . . .... 
Loeb-Evans,  AL,  Fragrant  Blossoms  .... 

I.oeb-Evans,  AL,  Twilight  Scene 

l.udebuehl,  J.  I’.,  Love's  Nocturne 

MacDoweli,  E.  A,,  A Scottish  Tone  Poem,  Nov., 

Martin,  Geo.  D„  Magic  Bells 

Martin,  Geo.  D.,  Mazurka,  Arahrsguc 

Massenet,  .1.,  Aragonaise  

Moter,  Carl  Marcia  Fantasl iea 

Mozart,  W.  A.,  Fantasia  ivi  I)  Minor. 

Mozart,  AY.,  Pastoral  with  Variations . 

Moszkowski,  AL,  In  Poland 

Mumma,  Archie,  Shepherd's  Dance..  . . 

Nazareth,  E.,  Dcnzozo 

Norris,  A.  Jj.,  Dreaming  

Norris,  A.  L.,  Good  Night, 

Oehmler,  L.,  Love's  Fervor 

Pasternack,  .1.,  Night  Scene 

Paulsen,  A..  Danse  Caracteristigue  . . . 

Peabody,  A.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Gardenia... 

Presser,  Theo.,  Home,  Sweet  Home 

Quinn,  Alfred,  Young  Hero  Ian 

Ralph,  Kirkland,  Reverie  d’Amour Scp„ 

Reinhardt,  Sarah  It.,  Carnival  Parade  ..Dee., 

Reinhardt,  Sarah  R.,  Sweet  Hope  May, 

ltenk,  l„,  M a s s a’s  in  de  Cold.  Cold 

Ground Aug 

Renk,  L.,  My  Old  Kentut'ky  Home.. 

Rockwell,  Geo.  N.,  Old  Romance... 

Rogers,  Rtilof,  La  Serena 

Rogers,  J.  II.,  Dialogue  

Rogers,  J.  II.,  Lillie  Miss  Muffet  . 

Rogers,  J.  II.,  Old  Mother  Hubbard 

Rogers,  .1.  II.,  Vntse  Rereuse 

Rowe,  Daniel,  ‘'Schumann”  

Rowe,  1).,  Signs  of  Spring 

Sartnrio.  A.,  Allegressr  

Sartorio,  A.,  On  the  Plantation 
Scharwenka,  Ph.,  Boating  Song 
Selinnvenka,  Walter,  Crusader's 

Sehoebel,  O.  AL,  Remembrance 

Seluihert-Liszt,  Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark. 

Schuler,  Geo.  S.,  Diana • 

Schuler.  G.  S.,  Love  and  Silence 

Seehorck,  AA'.  A.  E..  Orienlale 

Smith,  AA , G.,  Babbling  Brook 

East  I n d i a m Dancing 


873 

567 

335 

504 

837 

643 

709 

93 

561 

497 
612 
691 
570 
631 
707 
865 

411 

13 

179 

21 

101 

326 

575 

640 

109 

7 05 

498 

177 

491 

635 

22 

787 

869 

304 

178 
415 

103 

303 

637 

866 

57 

137 

217 

297 

377 

457 

603 

675 

328 

168 
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. . Mav, 

352 

. .Mav. 

362 

. . Mar., 

191 

. .July, 

514 

. . Feb., 

109 

..lune, 

427 

, Nov., 

818 

. .Aug., 

590 

• .July, 

516 

. .Mar., 

207 

.Mar., 

187 

•Aug., 

592 

. Nov., 

800 

. . Feb., 

126 

. . Feb., 

121 

• Aug., 

586 

118 

•Apr., 

280 

29 

. June, 

444 

• Apr., 

271 

• Aug., 

591 

126 

198 

280 

.Mar., 

206 

.Aug., 

577 

, .Oct., 

738 

. Dec., 

882 

. Dec., 

896 

. Nov., 

805 

.Jan., 

42 

654 

.Sup., 

653 

. Dec., 

885 

. .J  unc, 

440 

. Nov., 

826 

.Aug., 

581 

..Jan., 

44 

. .Oct.. 

. 733 

. .Dec., 

, 897 

.Mar., 

192 

.Jan., 

43 

•Sep., 

650 

• Oct., 

742 

.Sep., 

672 

. Feb., 

134 

.Mar., 

200 

.Julv, 

505 

• Aug., 

598 

.Sep., 

666 

• Oct., 

732 

.Jan., 

4 2 

204 

.Julv, 

525 

. Aug., 

594 

Aug., 

578 

..Ian., 

38 

.Jan., 

32 

June, 

443 

. Alav, 

361 

.Jan., 

41 

.Julv, 

518 

. Mav, 

374 

. Oct., 

736 

.Jan., 

27 

Nov., 

801 

Mar., 

18S 

Nov., 

812 

Apr., 

279 

.Mav, 

364 

.Mav, 

347 

..Jan., 

46 

Dec. , 

895 

Julv, 

508 

.Oct., 

727 

Julv, 

524 

Mav, 

353 

Sep., 

652 

May. 

351 

Oct., 

. . . . Nov., 
lune, 


726 
880 
430 
40 
660 
884 
3 58 


Sibelius,  Romance,  Op.  2 1/,  No.  !) 

Thomas-Lindsay,  Canzonetla  from  Ray- 
mond Overture  

Thome,  l’\,  Simple  Aveu 

Tschaikowsk.v,  P„  November '.'.W. 

Vamlervell,  AA  .,  Ever  Again  A 

AA  achs,  P.,  Assyrian  March  

AA  agner-Liszt,  ''Evening  Star,”  from 

“ Tdnnhaensrr ” 

AVagner- Liszt,  Pilgrim's  Chorus  . . . . . 

AALareing,  H.  AA’.,  The  Ghost 

AA'areing,  H.  AA’. , Yeoman’s  Song 

AA'eil,  H.,  Nocturne  in  D Flat 

Weil,  H„  The  Voice  of  the  ’Cello.  . . . '. 
van  Westerhout,  N.,  Rondo  d’Amour  . . . 

AA  ettach,  Theo.  G,,  Poetic  Fancies 

AA  ettach,  Theo.  G.,  Reverie  

AA’ettach,  Theo.^  G„  Silver  Chime's  . .... 

AY  heat,  Leo,  Girls  of  the  North 

AA  idener,  Stanler  F.,  Happy  Adventure. . 

AA  ildermere,  H.,  Rustic  Merrymaking  .. 

Wildermere,  H„  Song  of  Paradise 

Williams,  F.  A.,  Lotus  Blossoms 

AY’ooler,  A.,  Bumble  Bee  and  Butterfly . . 

Zimmermann,  Carissima 

Zimmermarm,  La  Mantilla ! ! ! ! ! 

PIANO— FOUR  HANDS. 

Atherton,  E.  P.,  Benedict 

Christiana,  Emile  Foss,  Military  March . . 

Christiana,  E.  F. , Soldier's  Dream 

Fontaine,  L.  J.  O.,  Danse  Bizarre 

Gounod,  Chas.,  Soldier’s  March  from 

'‘Faust”  

Heller,  P.,  Secret  Wishes  

Koelling,  C.,  Marche  Lyrique 

Kronke,  E.,  Cossack  Dance 

Kronke,  E.,  Tin  Soldi  Ps  March 

Liszt,  F.,  Rhapsody  Marche 

Morrison,  R.  S.,  Alumni  Reunion 

Mueller,  E.  A.,  In  the  Holidays 

Saint-Saens,  C. , March  Militaire 

Sartorio,  A.,  La  Bella  Gondolier 

Sartorio,  A.,  Manner’s  Dance 

Sartorio,  A.,  Visit  of  the  Hobgoblins 

Sousa,  John  Philip,  Columbia’s  Pride . . . 

Strauss,  Joh.,  Straussiana 

Wachs,  P.,  The  Myrtles 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Blount,  C.  B.,  Land  of  My  Dreams 

Bohannan,  J.,  Thou  Art  So  Dear 

Borowski,  F.,  Love  in  Spring 

Brackett,  F.  H.,  Saviour,  Breathe  an 

Evening  Blessing 

Brander,  A.  U.,  Just  Beyond . . ! 

Clarke,  Horace,  Aunt  Sally \ . 

Darling,  E.  J.,  Slumber  Sweetly,  Baby 

Dear  * 

Edwards,  Julian,  Some  Sweet  Day 

Galloway,  Tod.  B.,  Alone  Upon  t h e 

Housetops  

Galloway,  Tod.  B.,  The  Hills  O'Skqe  ... 

Galloway,  Tod.  B.,  Father  of  Mercy 

Garbett,  A.  S.,  The  Butterfly  and  the 

Maid  ‘ 

Gillette,  James  R.,  A Mammy’s  Song.  . . . 
Huerter,  Chas.  J.,  When  Stars  Greet 

Night  Aug 

Lieurance,  T.,  In  a Jinrikisha Apr. 

L.  A.,  La  Charmante  Marguerite Apr. 

Mendelssohn,  F.,  0 Rest  in  the  Lord Mar. 

Mendelssohn -Dykes,  Abide  with  Me Feb. 

Neidlinger,  W.  H.,  The  Glorious  Morn  ..Dec. 
Nevin,  Geo.  B.,  When  the  Kye  Come 

IJame * Od 

Petrie,  IL  W.,  Blue  Bell.  Tell  Me  Your 

Dream  Sei 

Rathbun,  F.  G.,  Drift!;  to  Me  Only  with 

Thine  Eyes J. 

Rathbun,  F.  («.,  The  Shadows  of  the. 

Evening  Hour 

Rockwell,  Geo.  N.,  Mammy’s  Growiny 

Ole 

Smith,  H.  D.,  Listen  to  My  Talc  of  I 

Spooner,  I).,  Two  Roses  . 

Tosti,  P.,  Good-bye!  

\\  ildermere,  The  Song  the  Angc's 
Wilson,  Ira  B.,  Birthday  ....... 

Wilson,  Ira  B.,  Th e Secret  .... 


. Apr., 

Page 

362 

. Apr., 

294 

. Apr., 

278 

• Dec., 

898 

. Feb., 

120 

. Apr., 

270 

.Mar., 

189 

. Dec. , 

892 

. Aug., 

592 

. . Oct., 

737 

. .Oct., 

7.39 

. Nov., 

814 

.Feb., 

122 

. Dec., 

900 

110 

.Apr., 

268 

113 

• Mar., 

193 

• Sep., 

664 

.Mar., 

203 

434 

.Sep., 

64  9 

883 

49 

■ July, 

510 

. Aug., 

584 

. J line. 

436 

. Nov., 

808 

•114 

..lull. 

512 

. Dec., 

890 

..Mai, 

354 

.Julv, 

512 

. Mar., 

194 

.Oct., 

728 

. Dec-., 

888 

.Apr., 

274 

Ah  t.. 

•728 

■ Aug., 

582 

.Jan., 

34 

. Nov., 

810 

. Sep., 

656 

34 

Mar., 

212 

. Mav, 

370 

.May, 

371 

.Oct., 

746 

.Sep., 

669 

. Dee., 

906 

June, 

45.3 

. Dec., 

905 

.Mav, 

372 

Julv, 

526 

.Jan., 

53 

Aug., 

596 

Nov., 

820 

• Sep., 
.Oct., 
. Nov. 


Youthful  Ambition 
Chopin,  Fr.,  Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2.  . 

( ook/-,  James  Francis,  Rose  of  Andalusia. June, 

Coverlv,  R..  Spring  Tan.. 

Gramm,  II.  I...  Bugler’s  March \ug., 

Crosby,  Marie,  Indian  Lon  Song Sep., 


442 

285 
125 
528 
359 

267 

286 
688 

661 

528 

879 

807 

740 

520 

32 

803 

514 

665 

736 

819 

447 

590 

655 


March 


Smith,  \\ 

Girl 

Spaulding,  G 
Spaulding,  G, 
Spaulding,  G 
Spaulding,  G, 
Spaulding,  G 
Spaulding,  O. 
Spaulding,  (1, 
Dream  . . . 
Spaulding,  g 
Spaulding,  G. 


Beethoven  

Engelmann  

Independence  Day  . 

In  Slumbrrland  . . . 
My  Lesson  To-day 

Strauss  

The  College  Boy's 

Thome  

Tun  ing  Up  .... 


VIOLIN  AND 

. . Nov., 

881 

Beaumont,  IL,  Berceuse  .. 

. .Mav, 

366 

Bennett,  Robt.  R.,  At  Sundi 

. . Nov., 

813 

Franklin,  F.  A.,  In  Mitchie 

. .June, 

454 

Gounod-F’ranz,  The  Hour  I 

. .Julv, 

519 

Haesche,  R..  Kamazur  ... 

. . Nov., 

817 

Kern,  C.  W.,  Violets  .. 

. .Oct., 

743 

Parker,  H.,  Romance  . 

. . M a r. , 

193 

Ringuet,  L.,  La  Petite 

. .June, 

4 29 

Sartorio,  A.,  Marimieltc 

. . Apr., 

350 

Seebock,  W.  C.  E..  IJu 

. , Feb., 

124 

Stcane,  Bruce,  Cradle  ! 

. . Apr., 

272 

Tolhurst,  Henry.  El  fir 

. . Nov., 

804 

Tourjee,  II. . Romict  . 

. . Mnr., 

202 

A’ieuxtcmps,  IL,  T 

. .Feb., 

107 

Vane ” 

. . Apr., 
. .Oct., 

359 

734 

Wieniawski,  IL,  Lc; 

. ..lune, 

4 28 

1 

. . Nov., 
7 

816 

Buck,  Dudley.  Fes 
Gottsehalk,  The 

. .Nov., 

799 

llandel-Whiting. 

. .Oct., 

747 

Havdn,  J..  Ada* 

. .Aug., 

593 

in  E Flat 

. .July, 

515 

Kinder.  R., 

. . Dec., 

884 

Lmlebuehl.  J 

. . Nov., 

815 

Nevin,  G.  B. 

. . Sep., 

9 

654 

Rockwell,  G< 
Rockwell,  G 

. .Feb.. 

111 

Rockwell,  C 

. . Apr., 

269 

Rubinstein 

. .June, 

44S 

Syre,  Leop 




